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‘ PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Ayn English Pronouncing Dictionary, to be a complete work of its kind, muat 
reflect in full extent the spoken language of its day,—must exhibit, with marks of 
distinction to those which are low, fantastic, or obsolete, all words that occur in the 
ora) discourse of well-bred, courtly, English people, using the language of their 
forefathers, with such additions to it as the growing science, literature, or fashion of 
the time may prescribe. Acting under such an impression when I undertook to 
remodel and augment Walker’s Dictionary for the origiual proprietors of that work, 
I so far carried out my own views as to produce what in fact was a new Dictionary ; 
and the success that has followed it, notwithstanding the difficulties and unavoidable 
inaccuracies attendant on the execution, is a proof that, with respect at least to my 
plan and purpose, the remodelled Dictionary was an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. 

Ten years, distributing several thousands of copies, have elapsed since the first 
publication of the work. During this time, science has made greater efforts, 
opinions have been more busy, hypothesis has put forth wider pretensions, and the 
arts have effected greater revolutions, than perhaps during any former period of like 
brevity. These features of the age have had a correspondent effect upon our lan- 
guage: epithets belonging to old opinions have been revived in order to illustrate 
modern doctrines; new words have been invented or borrowed tu suit new systems ; 
and terms of familiar use have been twisted to new and peculiar senses, in order to 
accord with altered views. The Dictionary would be left behind the age, if it did 
not reflect these changes; and it is hoped that the augmentations and corrections 
now appended to, or incorporated with the work, will maké good the pretensions of 
its title-page for several years yet to come. 

It was perhaps to be expected that the most striking feature in the pages of the 
remodelled Dictionary would be copied by subsequent publications of its kind; and - 
if this had been done with an acknowledgement, such as was also due for appro- 
priating the amalgamated Keys of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew names, no honest 
principle would have been violated which literary men and their publishers are 
bound to observe in availing themselves of others’ Jabours. “I am content however 
to receive, though paid so crookedly, this evident tribute to the merit or utility of 
what has been appropriated ; especially as no approach has been ventured, by any 
Pronouncing Dictionary, to the stores I had previously accumulated. The additions 
now made. carry the work still further from the reach of present competition ; while 
the extension given to the Etymological Index of Terminations, will compensate for 
the absence of foreign roots in the body of the Dictionary. The learned inspector 
will not want those roots, because the definitiuns are so framed as to remind him of 
them: and to the unlearned, the previous Indexes will be a much better guide to 
etymologies, than any assistance that could be furnished in the columns of the 
Dictionary and its Supplement. The Supplementary Index, which my Son has 
continued, is adapted, like the first, for the inquirer whose education may not have 
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fitted him to derive benefit from etymological works of more learned pretensions; 
and it is with a view to his clearer information, that a quaint or inelegant rendering 
of the words that stand as rvots into English, is preferred to one that would have 
taken up more space, without furthering the real object of the Index. 

The Epitomized Edition of this Dictionary having been prepared four years after 
the larger-sized work, embodies many of the words now given in the Supplement of 
the latter; and I beg to state, as tu the smaller work, that no other of its kind and 
size comes near to it in copiousness. I also beg to urge, in favour of my qualification 
to edit these Pronouncing Dictionaries, what I thought it right to state in the 
Preface to the smaller one, that ‘‘ I am a Londoner, the son of a Londoner, and 
have lived nearly all my life in London.”? The Editors of Pronouncing Dictionaries 
have, with few exceptions, been Irishmen or Scotchmeu: my prototype Walker, I 
am informed, was a Yorkshireman ; and the information must be correct, or surely 
he would not have marked all words in oo0k,—hook, cook, look, &c.,—to be pro- 
nounced with the long sound of the vowel digraph, as an food, pool, boot, &c., and 
not, as we always hear thore words in London, with the short sound, as in gvod, 
wool, foot, &c. This Northern peculiarity, along with others of Provincial origin, 
is unconsciously copied by Provincial Editors of subsequent Dictionaries, who pay 
more deference to Walker’s correctness of car, than my experience warrants me in 
conceding. At all events, if his ear was correct for the pronunciation of his day, 
it may be fairly questioned in many cases when applied to words as they are now 
heard. 

As, beside pronunciation, the Dictionary pretends to exhibit improvements in 
many points of literary importance, I cannot conclude without acknowledging the 
aid I have received from other quarters. There are two gentlemen to whom, in 
common with all who have had occasion ‘‘antiqguam exqutrere matrem,”’] stand 
much indebted. I have the pleasure of being acquainted with both; but my tribute 
is public, not private. With regard to Mr., now Dr. Charles Richardson, I have 
already made confession.of the relation in which my humble labours stand to his : 
(Note [so] page xlix. ensuing.) And with regard to the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, I 
consult my own interest in stating that his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary and Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar have been among my best aids in the progress of my labours. 
There still remain recent works of the highest character to be mentioned among my 
guides; but Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, and Professor Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, are so well known, that, without any 
confession, it will at once be supposed I have neglected no assistance which these 
works supply to a modern lexicographer. 


London, 1846. 


ORIGINAL PREFACE 


Tue following “ Prosrgcrus” was affixed to this work during its publication 
in Parts :— 


“ The undertaking for the Original Proprietors of Wat.ker’s Dictionary was simply to 
improve the last Edition of their Work; but, in fulfilling this task, Mz. Smanr bas really 
produced a new Work, of which the chief features are: 

“I, A more accurate analysis of the sounds of the language, with correspondent Schemes 
and Principles of Pronunciation. 


“ 1]. A method of indicating the pronunciation of words, which, by renouncing altogether 
the pretence of exhibiting no more letters than sounds, is less barbarous to the eye, and at 
once intelligible. 


“These are the altered features of the work as a‘ Critical Pronouncing Dictionary :’—other 
improvements of a higher kind are attempted :—viz,, 


“1, To exhibit words in such a manner as to make those of the same family throw a light 
on each other’s meaning and application. 

«2. To furnish as much insight into the etymology and composition of words as can be 
given to a mere English inspector. 


“3. To mark, in instances that require it, the change from ancient to modern usage, and to 
distinguish words that are obsolete or obsolescent, technical, unusual, partially authorized, 
or vulgar. 


“4. To restore from Johnson’s Dictionary the obsolete words which WaLxeEr omits, because 
they are necessary to the reading of authors of the Elizabethan age; and to insert, from 
Topp, Wessrenr, and other sources, aut. the important words which the progress of literature 
and science has accumulated since the dayz of Jounson, 


“5. To define, with cautious exactitude, words applied to the assumed data in all general or 
abstract reasoning, and which refer in any way to the process itself: because, in a Dictionary 
meant for general use, it is deemed highly important to indicate the fact, that words are not 
merely the ex positors, but are also the instRxumeNTs of thinking.” 


I record this Prospectus not merely as a statement of the objects proposed, but 
to justify the title, Walker remodelled, which the proprietors give the work, 
and my own claim, notwithstanding that title, to be considered its author, and 
not the mere editor. I have indeed copied from Walker the method of referring, 
throughout the Dictionary, to principles of pronunciation laid down at the com- 
mencement ;—I believe his Dictionary owes its reputation to the obvious excel- 
lence of this plan :—but judging those principles susceptible of material im- 
provement with respect both to the discrimination of the sounds, the method of 
indicating them, and the manner of developing the rules, I have entirely re-cast 
and re-written the whole of that part of his work: And, with regard to the 
Dictionary itself, 1 believe a single glance at its pages will be sufficient to show 
that, whether for the better or the worse, it is different in plan and execution not 
only from Walker’s Dict ionary, but from all its predecessors of like bulk and sitnilar 
pretensions, In other dictionaries of this kind. the uniform practice has been, to 
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take the definitions implicitly from Johnson ; but the etymologies and authorities 
were necessarily omitted; and, hence, words are very often jumbled together 
whose different origin he distinguishes, and senses are brought forward which, 
being unsupported by examples, are not unfrequently obscure, and a:most always 
deficient in the appearance of connection and easy transition. In the absence 
of authorities, I have thought it necessary to give the best clew I could to all 
the possible senses of a word, either by stating the general meaning first, and 
hence deducing its ascertained special applications, or by first laying down its 
literal or primitive use, and hence obtaining its derivative or figurative senses. 
It seldom happened that, in accordance with this intention, I could take the 
definitions exactly as [ found them. ~T had besides to introduce, in the best way 
I could, some twenty thousand words which are not to be found in Walker: of 
these, a very few do not appear in any other dictionary; the rest being supplied 
by 'Todd, Webster, and other collectors: but though the materials were provided 
to my hand, the arrangement, in a work of this limited compass, required much 
contrivance, and wag attended with considerable anxiety. I found in fact that I 
could not act up to my own views without throwing the scissors quite aside, and 
working wholly with my pen; und there is not, in consequence, a single page of 
this Dictionary which I have not written out and sent to the printer in manu- 
ecript. The opinion, moreover, which I entertain of the relation between the 
reasoning process and the instrumentality of language,—an opinion not new, 
perhaps, but, if just, not sufficiently indicated or insisted upon in lexicography, 
—rendered it necessary that I should pay a more than usual attention to certain 
terms which have reference to the relation I speak of, or remarkably display 
the wrong notions we are apt to acquire by not regarding it. On this point, 
without explaining myself further in the brief limits of a preface, I may refer my 
reader at his leisure to such heads as Thinking, Idea, Sense, Consciousness, 
Notion, Opinion, Truth, Moral (Certainty), Reason, Logic, Syllogism, Essence, 
Axiom, Science, Knowledge, Philosophy, Physics, Metaphysics, Fatalism, Fore- 
knowledge, Freewill, Nature, Chance, Good, Evil, &c. 


In short, having ventured to innovate on the plan of other dictionaries, which, 
like this, sacrifice higher pretensions to convenience of bulk, I wish, as I must 
be responsible for the defects, to put in my claim to the merits also, if haply any 
merits should be found. Jor this meed I have toiled hard and earnestly, and 
not, 1 can assure my reader, as a mere mercenary labourer. I feel it due to my 
Son to add that | have not worked alone ; he has been my co-operator throughout 
the whole, and has often assisted me iu more essential res; ects than those of 
collation er transcription. 


EXPLANATORY TABLE 


or 


CONTENTS, ABBREVIATIONS, AUTHORITIES, &c. 


°,° As the following work varies in many respects from its predecessors, some preliminary notices may ve 
necessary for enabling the inspector to make a full use of its contents 


Inrropuction to the Schemes and Principles of Pronunciation .........cesseees Page i 
Scheme of Vowels—Scheme of Consonants... ....cevees.ccscccvccessccetsces i, ii 
PRINCIPLES. 

Prinoips.es of Pronunciation. The Vowel Elements .............. Prin. 1-55 p. iv—viii 
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Effect of alien laws on the national accent ......csseecsecvecsves 86-90 Xiv, XV 
Syllabication .....ccccscsceccccccccsserens te cevvecsercccesees 91-95 =—s-_ x v--xvii 


Rules for the less regular sounds of letters ........... eeessessoes 97-166 xviii-xxxiv 
Irreducible irregulanties—changes of pronunciation—the general 


principle by which a sensible speaker regulates his practice...... 167, 168 XXXIV 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin words of recent introduction..... 169 XXXV 
Pronunciation of half-naturalized French and Italian words......+¢ 170 ibid. 
Silent but significant letters ......0.5 ccsssoceccescsecsecececes 171 XXXVvi 
lll) Moen ee eee eee eee Le ere ee ee eee ee eee ree 172 ibid. 

. Rhythm and Modulation............0..cccessccecccscsccsecens 173 XXXvii 
The different sources—com pared with modern languages—whence the 

rhythm of Greek and Latin was derived, as anciently pronounced. . 174 ibid. 
The nature of accent—the condition and effect of accent in ancient 

pronunciation—the contrasted effects in modern languages ...... 175 XXXVI 


Non-accented words—Emphatic syllables .....ceeeescecscoesseee 176,177 xxxix, xl 


PaincipLes of Remevy fur Derecrs of Urrerance. 


Vulgar and Rustic, Provincial and Foreign habits...........0.05. 178 x] 
Hints to Cockney speakers ..0..05-csoscesccesccencsccesscvaces 179 ibid. 
for Londonizing a rustic utterance......ccces cece cee seccs 180 sli 
for softening an Hibernian brogue.....-....ssesceeececres 181 ibid. 
for reducing broad Scotch .......cccec. ccccnccccccecsenes 182 ibid. 
——— to Foreigners cc .cecesseciscccsceeccccsccceccsesscenties 183 xiii 
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Princip.rs of ORTHOGRAPHY Seeeee Grose eeeeseeesreen seas eeeeeteveve 186-196 xlv—xlvii 


eg With respect to the Orthography of Participles, the inspector will find some additional instruction 
under “ Participle” in the Dictionary. 


Puincrpurs Of ETYMOLOGY. .....000 ceecccccseccececccvecess Prin. 197-200  p. xlvii-xlix 


eg~ The Inspector is referred to the Dictionary for such {information as belongs to this head, but is not 
placed ander it: thus the irregular inflections of verbs are placed with the verbs: the rule for using the 
subjunctive mood occurs under " Subjunctive,” and for Shall and Wilk under “ Shall.” 


Index of the more important Common Terminations ...........ccccesevees p-. xlix-lxiv 


e~ The inspector is admonished that the Dictionary furnishes the counterpart to this Index, by directing 
especial attention to all parts of words which are of the nature of common pretixes, including not only 
real prefixes, such as Ad, Ana, Apo, Be, Cata, Fore, Hyper, Hypo, In, Un, &c.—not ouly foreiyn on 
English words which transmit their meaniog to many compounds, as Arch, Capttal, Mono, Quater, &e.~— 
but all words whatever which, having initial syllables common to many other words, have likewise 
common root, and fall with them into families or classes. This reference to tl:e common parts of words, 
final and initial, wiil, it is presumed. be highly usef il, inasmuch as few compounds can occur, thougt. 
not inserted in the Dictionary, that will not be explained by it, 


Supplement to the previous Index ...ccceee eee e eee e ee eLaiined Oe Met TKS Op, Ixv—exxvin 
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: ; which in reality 
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author in best repute who 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


SCHEMES, 


AND @ 


PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Asi deaynaies ceia iLhayierra ra winrerre ew sis Thy Axony, Ployyer ct nal xesver nal eud?.n fds 
4 yee ppea.— Pletarch, de Musica. 


in language spoken as in language sung, there are three things which reach the ear simul- 
taneously, fone or modulation, time or rhythm, and syé/able. In each of these respects, every 
language agrees with others generally, but differs in certain characteristic peculiarities. It is 
to the English language and its oral characteristics that the Schemes and Principles are to 
be adapted; and that quality or clement which happens to be mentioned last in the quotation 
given above, properly comes first under consideration. 
A syllable is not always, nor usually, an ultimate element of speech: we begin, then, with 
vowels and consonants, which are the e:ements of syllables, © 
The vowel sounds of the English language are, in strict theory, only seven, which, beginning 
with that requiring the narrowest opening of the mouth, proceeding to the broadest, and 
thence to that which most contracts it at the sides, are, e, a, ur, (the r mute, but giving to the 
« the sound heard in urgent,) ah, (the h mute, but signifying the Italian sound of a,) awe, (the 
we mute, but signifying that the previous letter has the broad sound called the German a,) 6, 
and &. But these seven sounds, modified, qualified, and compounded, give existence to fifty- 
five varieties of vowel sound, as exemplified in the former of the two schemes in the ensuing 
pages. The consonant sounds are twenty-two in number, but, for practical reasons which 
appear in the Scheme, (see Elements 63, 64,) they are considered as being twenty-four. These 
elements of syilables, then, although only twenty-nine in strictness, are laid down practically 
t> the amount of seventy-nine. The order of the alphabet is not followed either in the Schemes 
ec in the Principles, but an order better suited on many accounts to the purposes in view, the 
¥en of the qounds of letters in their alphabetical order being reserved for the head of each 


weyective division in the Dictionary. 
I a 


SCHEME OF THE VOWELS. 


*,* For further information respecting each sound, see its correspondent number in the Prin- 


ciples following the Schemes. 
Note that a, ¢, 4, 0, u, yu, h. 80 po are mute, though in ,eneral significant: (171 :) Note 


further that the mark (~) c 


anged to(") asa tod, signifies a change in the gnantity of the 


correspondent accented vowel; that an Italic letter implies a change or corruption in the 
quality; and that no change of indication implies that there is no change of quantity or 
quality, the difference in such: case being merely that of remitted accent. 


THE ALPHABETIC VOWELS. 
By nature long, though liable to be short or shortened. 


Accented Vowels. Unaccented Vowels. 

1. a, a, ay, as in gak, gait, pay. 2. a, di, dy as in d-e’rial, re-tdut, gate’-w 

3. 6, &, éa, as in me, meet, meat. 4.2. de, dy, as in dé-fy, pedigree gal! ty 
5.1, tty Ys _ as in wide, defied, defy. 6.1, 1% Y, as in i-de’a, for'ti-fics, for'ti-fy, 
7. 0, Ga, Oe, Gu, Gw, asin no, boat, foe, sovl, 8, 4, du, as in é-vey’, fol'-low. 

blow. 
9. i. te, ui, as in clibe, dic, suit. 10. byte, as in d-surp, a’-rihe. 
| THE ESSENTIALLY SHORT VOWELS. 

11. & as in min, chapman. 12. & &, as in &c-cept’, chap/-mdan. 

13. 8, as in lént. 14. &, as in si’-lént. 

15. f, as in pit. 16, i, as in saw’-pit. 

17. 3, as in ndt, cOmmon. 18. 6, 0, asin pdl-lute’, com-mand’, com/-mon, 
19. &, as in nut, custard. 20. U, asin wal/-nut, cir’-ciis. 
21. &, as in g¥d, hddd: an incidental vowel. 22. &%, asin child’-hddd: aa incidental vowel. 


THE REMAINING INCIDENTAL VOWELS. 
By nature long, though liable to be shortened. 


23. #, th, as in paph, the interj. &h. 24. d, dh, as in pd-pa’, man/-nd, Messi -dh. 
25. te, duc, or dv, asin léw, the noun sub. 26, dv, as iv jack’-daw. 
[dwe, &e. 
27. B, as in pool. 28. 00, as in whirl’-pool, cuc’-koo. 
29. oi, oy, as in toil, boy. 30. oi, oy, as in tur’-moil, fuot'-boy. 
31. ou, ow, as in noun, now, brown. 32. ou, ow, as in pro’-noun, nut/-brown. 
THE VOWELS WHICH TERMINATE IN GUTTURAL VIBRATION. 
By nature long, though liable to be shortened. 
33. ar, equivalent to tr, asin ardent, 34. ar, ar, equivalent to dr, dr, asin ar- 
cade’, dol!-lar. 
35. er, ir, asinermine, 36. er, er, ir, as in com’-merce, let’-ter, na’-dir. 
(virtue. : 
37. of, equivalent to fer, asinorder. 39. or, or, as in stu’-por, or in saf-lor. 
39. ur, agin urgent. 40. ur, as in sul’-phur. 
41. Gre, equivalentto aur. asin mar. 42. are, equivalent to dur, as in wel’- 
fare. 
43. re, equivalentto eur, asinmere. 44. dre, equivalent to dur, as in at’- 
mosphere, | 
45. ire, equivalent to i/ur, as in mire. 46. ire, equivalent to iur, as in em 
pire. 
47. Sre, equivalentto Gur, asinmor. 48. dre, equivstent to dur, asinthere’- 
fore 
49. fire, equivalent to i’ur, asin mire. 50. dr, equivalent to dur, as in fig’- 
re. 
51. Sr, equivalent to Our, asin p&dr. 52. oor, equivalent to oour, asic biack’- 
a-moor. 
53. ower, equivalent to ow’ur, asin power. 54. ower, sah al to owur, as in caul’- 
i-flower. 
55. (°) a slight semi-consonant sound between é and y consonant, heard in the transition from 


certain consonant to certain vowel sounds; as in lute, (l’dct,) jew, (j’55,) nature, (pa‘-ch’oor, 
¢ arment, k’ind. 


¥ 


| 


SCHEME OF THE CONSONANTS. 


*,” For further information respecting each consonant, see its corresponcent number in tha 
Principles following the Schemes. 


Note that, as in the former Scheme, ¢, v, 80 printed, are mute but significant. Note, likewise, 
that two or more ways of marking a sound (s, orc, or ss, for instance for the 59th) imply 
no difference in the sound itself. 


DG. WD cccccccccccccceecccssesccceses ag in hand, perhaps, vehement, 
57. w, beginning a syllable without or las in we, beware, sweet, wheat, equiv. tohweat 


With aspiration... ..ccccccccccece 
asin you. And this sound is always to be understood 
38. y, beginning a syllable .......0e. | as present in U, d, dre, which are equivalent to yoo, 
and yoor. 
59. s and ss; also c or sc before e or i. as in sell, sit, mass; cell, face, cit, scene, science 
. 60. ©, ZZ, TE ccccccccceccccccscvceves as in zeal, buzz, maze. 
61. sh es in mish’-un, so spelled to signify the pronunciation 
e @eeeeeevpeenvneveeeeveeeegeanene tbe of mission. 
62. zh as in vizh’-un, so spelled to signify the pronunciation 
easeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeessaeseal of vision. 


Goes teh -sasew de Seeders bee eeswe saw Os in chair, each, ti | nan the farmer beng 


64. j; and also » befureeori.....+..+ as in jog; gem, age, gin, sh, and the latter d and zh. 


65. f, Oy ence tee ineweteee oseeeeees as in fog, cuff, life. 

GG. Vy, Ve wccccccccccssccccscccsces 88 ID Vain, love 

G7. Becccccccevccccccccccsccccceses O8 iD fhiN, pith 

68. th, thie eeeceeeerevneenseeeeseensge as in then, wifht, breathe 

69. 1, ll, CL ererre mer eee rr erry rere as in let, mill, sale. 

70. m, Mm, Me ..-.ecesceeeeeesss sees a8 in May, hammer, blame. 

71, m, MD, Ne... ee. ee seccccccccesccccs AB iD DO, banner, tune 

72. NE -ccvcescccsrcscccncccssccecreses a8 in ring. 

73. rrr, as audibly beginning a syllable; ) as in ray, erect, florid, (<florrid,) torrid ; pray, spray: 
or being one of acombination of >) Under other circumstances, the letter is a sign 2f 
consonants that begin a syllable.j mere guttural vibration. 

74. P, PPy Pl. cesccccsccccecccccecess a8 iD pop, supper, hope. 

75. b, bb, be... cccccccccccoscessecee a8 in bob, rubber, rob. 

76. k; fae Sn padi Before as in king, hack, bake ; antic, cat, cot, cut, claim. 

77. g, before a, 0, or u, or a consonant.. as in gap, got, gud, guess, plagw, grim. 

78. t, tte C2 weccccvcccccscvcis cece cee as in ten, Matter, mate 

79. d, dd, de.. eCo ee veensaseteesesce as in den, madder, made 


In this Scheme the letters q and z are dispensed with; for k or ccan always be used to indicate 
the sound of the former, and ks, ksh, or z, the sound of the latter. See, however, Prin. 158. 


The elements forming the syllables into which all words of really English origin are resolv- 
able, are presumed to be, practically, as many as these tables exhibit. By spelling words as 
the examples indicate, with such marks for some of the vowels, and such choice of letters for 
some of the consonants as are exhibited above, the true pronunciation of the language may be 
shown without requiring a constant reference to these schemes after once attentively examining 
them. The only key words the inspector is likely to need, are the following from the Vowel 
Scheme. gatd-wdy: chp’-man: pd-pi’: ldw: good: 00, te. sew, a, « 1, &c. mute; and the 
following from the Consonant Scheme, mish-un, #. ¢, mtssion: vizh-un, t. e. vision: thin: then ; 
which will accordingly run at the foot of the left and right hand pages throughout the dictionary 


¢> The words scrving for examples in these schemes are such as in no instance admit of 
more than one accent. In thedictionary. when a word admits of more than one accent, 
principal accent is denoted by the double accentual mark (”). See Prin. 85. 


PRINCIPELS. 


1. PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIA1 ION. 


fiudibie Elements of Syllables as exhibited in the bility (pronounced in'-dé-viz!-¢-hy|! -dothu) rvuat 


in strict theory, be said to have one and tre 
same vowel sound in each syllable; but prace 
fead views rendering the distinction necessary, 
we consider the vowel in three of the syllables 
to be essentially short, and the vowel in the 
remaining four to be naturally long, althou 
from situation, quite as short as i. 

5. 1, te, ¥. This sound is diphthongal. In 
the mouth of a well-bred Londoner it begins 
with the sound heard in ur, but without suund- 
ing the r, and tapers off into 2. Some allege 
its composition to be & and @, but this 1s 
northern ; while others make it to be 4 and 
» which is still more rustic. The affirmation 
ay is, however, a union of the sounds #’-d, at 
least as that word is commonly pronounced ; 
though in the House of Commons, in the 
phrase, “ The ayes have it,” it seems to be an 
ancient custom to pronounce the plural word 
as uniting the sounds aw’-iz, or as it might 
be written oys rhyming with boys. 

6. 1, t, ¥. This unaccented sound differs 
from the foregoing by the remission of accent 
cnly; and for this reason, that the alphabetic 
1 being diphthongal, the letter § cannot at the 
same time claim its alphabetic sound, and 
suffer a contraction as the other vowel letters 
do, but if, like them, it suffer contraction, it 
can be only by losing its diphthongal nature. 
If, for instance, we shorten the 7 in di-dute, as 
we shorten 6 in dé-main, we must drop one 
part of its sound; hence the usual pronuncia- 
tion is dédute: and if we shorten the same 
sound, namely, 1 in palatine, we shall for the 
same reason, reduce the sound of the word to 
paatin, Accordingly, letter i or y, being un- 
accented when final in a syllable, or foliowed 
by a consonant and final e mute, although: re- 
quired by the general rules of the language to 
be sounded alphabetically, that is, by the 
rules which embrace all the vowel-letters 
without stopping to regard exceptions, falls in 
fact under a special exemption to the general 
laws; i ory under the circumstances stated, 
being regarded as more regularly, because 
more commvnly pronounced ¢ or i than i. ( See 
105.) The words which escape the operation 
of this special or exceptive rule as regards 
letter tory, are however so numerous as te 
render the point not a little puzzling, and 


Schemes, 


1. a ai, ay. The English alphabetic ac- 
-cented a, in the mouth of a well-educated Lon- 
doner, is not exactly the sound which a French 
mouth utters either in ée, or in Sete, being not 
80 arrow as the former, nor so broad as the 
latter. Moreover, it is nut quite simple, but 
finishes more slenderly than sebeping tapering, 
60 to speak, towards the sound é, 

2. a, di, dy. This tapering off into & cannot 
be heard in the unaccented alphabetic A, ow- 
ing to its shorter quantity. It must be noted, 
besides, that letter a very seldom retains its 
alphabetic sound when unaccented, but, being 
final ina syllable, almost uniformly deviates 
into d, the 24th element. (See 98.) Cases in 
which it retains its distinct alphabetic sound, 


under the circumstance in view, are instanced 
below.? 


3. €, ec, &3, is the slenderest of the English 
vowels, corresponding to that which in most 
other languages is denoted by 3. 

4, d, dc, dy, differs from the preceding by its 
short quantity. The quantity, however, is not 
always equally short:—in pedigree, for in- 
stance, (pronounced péd’-d-grdée,) it is not so 
short in the third syllable as in the second. 
Generally it is as short as ¥, with which it is 
identical, except that ¥ is essentially short, 
while the unaccented alphabetical é is by na- 
ture capable of quantity. The word indivisi- 


_—_— 


8 The unaccented a in aerial, archa-ism, chaotic, 
&c , keeps its sound on account of the yuwel in the next 
sylable; in biferca-ted there seems a propriety in keep- 
ing it distinct, at least if we recollect that ‘the word 
might have had, and perhaps more correctly, the form 
bifuricate; and this example will serve for others of a 
similar description. Acroa-matic is an wn- English word, 
and may keep its middle a distinet till it becomes fa- 
miliar to our mouths, So likewise aura, aqua, which 
are decidedly Latin, may have their final a pronou: ced as 
Englishmen are accustomed to pronounce the final a of 
Latin words till use makes them English, and gives to 
thelr final a that easier sound we hear in comma, A 
secondary accent, if it dors not decidedly shorten the 
syllable by attracting the consonant, (see 92) will always 
keep letter a in its alphabetic suund. an effect especially 
observable when the word ts related to another word in 
which the a is followed t y @ consonant and e mute 
Thus the a in Abas is pronounced ¢s clearly as in 
To operate; and the a in discour'u-ger scarcely deviates 
from the sound it has ip discuur'age. 

4 


gh, 
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some remarks are subjoined at the foot of the 
page to assist in clearing the difficulty ® 

7. 0, Oa. Oe, Gu, Ow, is like the French 6. In 
a Londoner’s mouth, it is not always quite 
simple, but is apt to contract toward the end, 
tinishing almost as 00 in (oo. : 

8. 6, de, in remitting the accent, and with 
accent its length, preserves its specific quality, 
with no liability to the diphthunyal character 
ti» which the accented sound is liable. The o 
in to-bad-co, o-pin'ion, fellow, (=felllo,) &c., 
is corrupted only by vulyar speakers. 

9, i, ue, th, though for practical purposes 
reckoned among the vowels, is, in truth, the 
gyllable yd, composed of the consonant ele- 
ment 58, and the vowel element 27. Hence 
the rule that“ the article a must take the form 
an if the next word begins with a vowel,” does 
not apply to words beginning with wu: for we 
might as well say “an youthful face,” as say 
“an useful book.” 

10. 4, &. Although a diphthong can 
scarcely lose in length without losing its diph- 
thongal character, yet a syllable composed of 
a consonant and a vowel may in general be 


6. It may be stated in the first place, that the special 
or exXreptive rule (namely that @ or y unaccenuted and 
final iu a syllable. should be suunled as ¢ uoaccented in 
the same situatiwn) almost uuifurmly applies when the 
syllable itself is not u final or initial syliable; we may 
now and then hear the long sound of for y preserved in 
such instances as erpila'tiun, inhta’tion, con'ftner, ec’- 
t¥pal, empyema, &c.; but these are of comparatively rare 
occurrence. So also the special rule almost uniformly 
applies to the final y of final sytlibles, and would also 
ap,ly to letter ¢ in the same situation. if. in our lan- 
guaze, it were usual to spell a word with? Goal. The 
exceptions are verbs formed from the Latin fio and ter- 
minating in fy,as dvify. glu'rni fy, &e., along with mué/. 
ipl}, o’cupy, propl’es§, (the verb, not the noun pro- 
precy ;) classical plurals, as Uiferatl, ge’nil, &e, the 
[atin adverb alt, and perhaps a few others of a similar 
kind, which preserve the lony sound of the final y oré 
fo spite of the absence of accent. Such exceptions are 
easily distinguished from the general practice of the lan- 
guase, so that thus far the duminion of the special rule 

clear and unperplexed. But when we inquire what is 
to be the sound of i or y unaccented and tinal ia an 
taitial syllable, as in di-late, hy-puthesis: or how it is to be 
sounded before a consonant and e mute ina fra! sylia- 
ble, as in gentile, servile, marttime, brigantine, we come to 
a diticulty which no rule cao remove; and the inquirer 
must be sent to the dictionary to leara, in each particular 
instance, what is couceived to be the practice of the best 
speakers. It might be said that letter i being the only 
Iet er in an initial unaccented syllable, has its alphabetic 
sound: asin tdea; but even here we meet with imagine 
and all its compounds as exceptions, and the word 
peepee. the only word in the language in which letter 
s both initial in the word and final inthe syllable. It 
might be said that f,in the unaccented initial syllables 
bi, tri, di, has its alphabetical sound; but the speaker 
who, following this rule, should make the ¢ long in 
di-ride, di-norce, di-oulge, di-rire, would show hi uself 
either ignorant of usage, or one, that, in small matters, 
thought it important to distinguish himself from urhers. 
Again, it mght be said that unaccented é in a final 
syllable after a consonant and ¢ soute, is short when tho 
preceding is the accented syllable; as in rep’rtle, uf'ftce, 
spor tive, &e., but here, once more, there are too many 
exceptiuns to allow much stress to be Jaid on the rule. 
The accent beiag further back, we miglif say that in the 
fiual syllable cide, e.g. reg:cide, the! is always long, as 
it hkewixe is in tre, ise, and ize, when the accent is not ou 
the precedi ¢ syllable, as in ac’rospore, /qualise, realize ; 
but when wo come to 'ce, ile, ime, ine, tle, &c., as in 
sacrifice, cowardice, infantile, pulertle : pan’tumime, 
mur'itune ; concubine, disteiptne; ap petite, fi' rvartte ; 
we God all rule fail, and practice alune determiucs. 


 garity. 


¢ 


something shortened. The syllable under ree 
view, may be as short as it can be made in 
mon-h-ment, ed--cutle, res’-i-dte, &c.. provided 
it lose it in no other respect; for the smallest 
corruption of its sound in such situations, car- 
ries with it an impression of neyligent vul- 
Yet there are situations in which the 
full sound both of i and OQ cannot he preserved 
without an appearance of pedantry. See 61, 
62, 63, 64, 69, 73. 

11. & This sound, which is properly deemed 
the second sound of letter a, differs in quality 
as well as in quantity both from aor ad and &:— 
it is much nearer the latter than the former.— 
indeed so near, that in theory they are con- 
sidered identical; but it is nut, practically, so 
broad as & The word fat in a U.ondouner’s 
mouth has even a narrower sound than fal (a 
coxcomb) has in a Parisian’s. Perhaps in no 
language but our own is there that complete 
shutting in or stoppage of asound at the nexe 
instant from its utterance, which is the charac- 
teristic of this and the following five sounds. 
At the same time it must be confessed that 
when /, s, or n, follow the letter, we are apt, 
even in London, to give a sliziit prolongation 
to the vowel, which would, in other cases, be 
quite rustic; as in graft, glass, plant; which 
slight prolongation was once universally ac- 
companied by a decidedly broader sound, such 
as might be signified by grift, glass. plane. 
Among speakers of the old school, this is set 
the mode of sounding a in such situations ; 
but metropolitan usage among educated pev- 
ple has for a long time inclined tu change a 
practice, which the orthography of the words 
manifestly dues not warrant; and as, of two 
Opinions or tastes, it was necessary to embrace 
one, the author of this dictionary takes, with 
Walker, the side of regularity. But Walker 
isa bigot: he allows of no compromise be 
tween the broad &, with which a vulgar mouth 
pronounces ass, and the sound, narrower, if 
possible, than the a in a/, with which an af- 
fected speaker minces the same word. Surely 
in a case like this, there can be no harm in 
avoidiny the censure of both parties by shun- 
ning the extreme that offends the taste of 
each; and this medium sound in the case in 
question, may safely be aflirmed to be the one 
actually in use by the best speakers wherever. 
lettera marked in thisdictionary,asin Walker’s, 
to be pronounced &, once had the sound &. 

12. a, a, unaccented, differs in quality from 
the preceding by verging toward the sound 0; 
its distinct utterance Leing near to 4, its 
obscure or colloquial utterance carrying it en- 
tirely into u. In final syllables the more 
obscure sound prevails; in initial syllables 
the more distinct. 

13. &, in theory, is reckoned the same 
sound as 4. That it does not differ from 
it in quality may be perceived by the effect of 
@ cursory pronunciation of cé/-mate, u/ti-mate, 
&c., which reduce into ch/-mét, «ffi mét. And 
heuce we may perceive how md’-ny and @-ny, 
as they were originally pronounced, have been 
shortened by their frequent occurrence in die 
course into ménay and éany. See 119. 


vi 


14. 8, unaccented, ie liable to be sounded 1; 
nor must this be cong.dered an ineleyance in 
such words as Ae/met, duel, bores, &c.. which 
may be sounded /e/-mit, du-tl, box-iz, &c., al- 
though not so marked in the dictionary. But 
it is vulgar negligence to say s#-lunt, provi- 
dunce, divi-dund, &c., instead of s7’-léat, 
proviedénce, div'i-dénd, &c. Again, the 1 is 
quite sunk in grovel, (grov’-vl,) widen, (w?-dn,) 
&c. (114) With these exceptions, which the 
references in the dictionary will indicate, every 
irregularity in the sound of unaccented 6 must 
be guarded against as a vulgarism. 

15. 1, in theory, is reckoned the same as d; 
and that it does not much difler in quality may 
be perceived by the word cown'-terfeit, in which 

in the last syllabie shortens its-If into & 
The pronunciation of the word chemistry 
(kim’-is-tréy) appears less irregular when the 
identity of 4 and ¥ is considered. No doubt 
the current pronunciation was establivhed by 
the old way of spelling the word; tut if we 
deem the e in the modern spelling to be short- 
ened into 4, we get the actual pronunciation 
thus: Che’-mistry, chém-is‘ry=chim-istry. 

16. 1, unaccented, differs from the foregoing 
by the remission of accent only. 

17. 5, in theory, is reckoned the same as Au ; 
and that it does not differ in quality may be 
perceived by observing that sult, fuull, &c., 
though pronounced sdwlt, fawlt, &c. in slow 
utterance, are liable to be shortened intv solt, 
Sit, &c. It is further observable that befure 
ss, sf, and ¢A, letter o is frequentiy sounded 
dw; for example, in moss, gluss, &c., /0-t, cost, 
&c., broth, cloth, &c. This practice is analo- 
gous to the broad utterance which: letter a is 
lable to receive before certain consonants, 
(see 1!,) and the same remarks will apply in 
the present case as to the one referred to, 
namely, that though the broad sound is vulgar, 
there is affectation in a pulpable effort to avoid 
itin words whiere its we seems at one time to 
have been geveral. In such cases a medium 
‘etween the extremes is the practice of the 
yest speakers. Ps 

18. 6, 3, differs in quality from the preceding 
by verging toward the sound u, more or less 
according as the pronunciation is solemn or 
colloquial. In final syllables the sound u under 
the character o is, ia general, so decided, that 
even in the most solemn speaking any other 
sound would he pedantic. In such case not & 
but u might indicate the pronunciation ; for 
instance, wanton might be marked wan'!-tin. 
For the sake of consistency, however, the de- 
viation of the sound from 6 into the obscure 
sound is signified in the usual way, namely, by 
the italic & In initial and other syllables, the 
sound preserves its character with some dis- 
tinctness, as in pollute’, pompos'ity, deménstra’- 
tions yet even in these we find a yreat ten- 
dency to the sound u,and in the apretis cone, 
the tendency is still stronger. This is the 
reason that, in the dictionary, the o in this 
prefix is marked as the unaccented short o in 
final syllables. It might have been marked in 
the same manner whicn unaccented in the 
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prefix con-; and the only excuse for not so 
marking it, is, the difficulty of tixing what by 
its nature is vague and fluctuating. Further 
it is to be observed, that o befure n is frequently 
sunk entirely in final unaccented syllables. 
See 114. 

19. u, ur, (without sounding the r,) and d, 
are all, in theory, the same, the last however 
more or less approaching the sound 4%, accord- 
ing as the speaker is more or less distinct. 
They are all modifications of what may be 
called the natural vowel,—that is tu say, the 
vowel which is uttered in the easiest open 
position of the mouth. 

20. U, upaccented, differs from the pre- 
ceding only by the remissiin of accent. All 
the vowel letters under a variety of circum- 
stances, are liable, when unaccented, to fall 
into this, the natural vowel. 

Here finish what may be considered the 
regular sounds of the vowel letters, of which 
each has four, namely, its alphabetic sound 
accented and unaccented, and its essentially 
short sound accented and unaccented. 

21. 6. This sound, essentially short, is, in 
other repects, identical with the 27th sound 
60, the most contracted sound of the langua ge. 
In most dictionaries, the sound which 1n this 
one will be marked 0, is considered a third 
sound of the letter «, and marked accordingly. 
There is great probability that, of the two 
short sounds of uz, namely that in dull, and 
that in bull, (bodl,) the latter was omce as 
frequent asthe furmer:—in the provinces it is 
much more frequcnt even to this day. But 
since, in London, this sound of short « is now 
limited tu a few words, (see 117,) the best 
way of signifying its sound in those few will be 
to spell them on the same principle as good, 
woud, wool, tvok, &c., and siznify the essential 
shortness of the sound by the appropriate 
mark. 

22, 6, unaccented, differs from the pre- 
ceding only by the remission of accent. 

23. 4, th In almost all languages but the 
English, this is the alphahetic sound of letter 
a. In our prosodies, it goes by the name of 
the Italian a. Finishing with guttural vibra- 
tion, and so forming the 33d element in our 
scheme, namely ar, it occurs frequently in our 
language. It alsu generally occurs instead of 
a, when followed in the same syllable by «4, or 
th, as in path, fith-er; and it used tu occur 
instead uf the same short sound in such words 
as fast, muss, &c. (see 11,) but the practice as 
regards the class of words last alluded to, is 
almost lost in well-bred society. In a few 
words, however, it still decidedly keeps its 
place in the situation referred to; as in 
galidnt’, com'mandinv’. 

24. d, dh, differs from the preceding not 
only in quantity but in quality, by verging to 
the natural vowel, and in colloquial utterance 
quite pany with it. (See 19.) It flue 
tuates between &, and this natural vowel, (19,) 
just as @ fluctuates between 4 and ti. (See Iv.) 
The sound occurs very frequently under its 
appropriate letter: for the letter a is peculiar 
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in this respect, that instead of retaining its 
specitic alphabetical sound like e, i, 0, and s, 
when final in an unaccented syllable, i¢ almost 
always drops into the natural vowel, to re- 
strain it from which (except in a few cases 
specified in the note at 2) would be a puerile 
‘Dicety; for instance in d-bound, ide-d, trd-duce, 
wurd-ble. Wence, although we name one of 
the articles, @, yet, in using it, we say d bood, 
& chair, &c. Of the other article the, it is 
likewise to be observed that, coming before a 
consonant, we pronounce the letter e with the 
suund of the natural vowel: for though we 
say thé empire, thd hour, we do not say thé 
book, thé Aand. See 176, 

25. fw, ise, or &w, corresponds in theory 
with 6, (17,) and being followed by guttural 
vibration, identifies with or. (37.) In our 
prosodies it goes by the name of the German 
a, though it is still broader than the German 
sound; and in this as in most of our pro- 
nouncing dictionaries, it is marked as a 4th 
sound of letter a. But in addition to this 
mark throughout the following dictionary, 
those words which require letter « to have 
this sound, (al/, bal, call, &c.) will be spelled 
on the same principle as aw/, buw/, brawl, crawl, 
&c. There are many words in which this 
sound, though accented, is almost shortened 
into 6, in which case instead of &w, the sound 
will be signitied by dw. 

26. dw, unaccented, differs from the pre- 
ceding by the remission of accent, and such 
shortening of its quantity as it will bear. 

27. 3, is the sound of letter w« in the Italian 
and many other languages, Except in quan- 
tity, it is identical with 21. Articulated with 
consonant y, it forms the English sound of 
letter »; and as this articulation is often of 


necessity dropped, (for instance in free, brutal, 


&c.,) the letter * in such cases is pronounced 
as in Italian. 

28. oo, unaccented, differs from the pre- 
ceding by the remission of accent, and such 
reduction of quantity as it will bear, so as not 
to identify with 0% :—for whir/pou/ must not be 
pronounced as if it were whirdpull. Where, 
however, it is not followed in the same syllable 
by a consonant, as in cuckoo, durury, (luck!- 
sh’oo-réy,) it may be as short as utterance can 
make it. 

29. oi, oy, is a diphthongal sound whose 
component parts are &w and 4. Consequently 
the pronunciation of boy might be indicated 
by bdw/-2, and of vil by font rapidly uttering 
the two syllables in the time of one. But 
vowel sounds that go to the formation of one 
and the same syllable, are practically deemed 
one vowel though of a compound nature,—in 
other words, they are sing/e though not simp/e. 
In this way is 1 cunsidered a single vowel, and 
in this way will the present sound be consi- 
dered, and will be signified throughout this 
dictionary inthe way authorized by the ortho- 
graphy of the language, just as element 25 is 
signitied by the digraph aw, and element 27, 
by the digraph oo, which, as sounds, are single 
and simple, though in the usual way of spell- 
ing words they are more frequently found 
under the ¢wo characters than uader oue. 


wil 


30. oi, oy, unaccented, differs from the pre- 
ceding by the remission of accent, but its diphi- 
thonyal nature prevents any perceptible dif- 
ference in quantity. 

31. ou, ow, is a diphthongal sound whose 
component parts are & and 00; at least, is the 
former of the two component sounds nearer to 

than &, though Walker makes the com- 
bination to be dw and oo. In accordance with 
the remarks lately made, (see 29,) ow will be 
considered a single though not a simple sound, 
and will be signitied throughout the dictionary 
not by marks to which the eye is unaccustomed, 
but in the way authorized by tne or hography 
of the language. It is true that the same 
letters are sumetimes sounded 0 or 6; as in 
suul, blow, and follow; but in this case the 
proper pronunciation witl be indicated by 
omitting the w, or else marking it as silent. 

32. ou, ow, unaccented, differs from the 
preceding only by the remission of accent. 

33. ar, is the element 23, namely, a, termi- 
nating in guttural vibration. A vowel termi- 
nating in this manner, according to the idiom 
atic pronunciation of the English language 
as heard in well-bred London society, is pro- 
perly considered as a single though not a 
simple element. For with us, the letter r is 
sometimes a consonant, as in ray, fray, stray, 
tarry, merit, (see 73, and 129,) and sometimes 
a guttural vowel sound. In the former capa- 
city, it is formed bv a strong trill of the tongue 
against the upper gum; in the latter case 
there is no trill, but the tongue being curled 
back during the progress of the vowei pre- 
ceding it, the sound becomes guttural, while 
a slight vibration of the back part of the 

ue is perceptible in the sound. That the 
trill of the tongue may be used wherever the 
following dictionary indicates the guttural vi- 
bration, is not denied; but it cannut be used 
at such places without carrying to correct ears 
au impression of peculiar habits in the speaker, 
—either that he is foreign or provincial, Irish 
or Scotch, a copier of bad declaimers on the 
stage, or a speaker who in correcting one ex- 
treme has unwarily incurred another. The 
extreme amongst the vulvar in Londun doubt- 
lessly is, to omit the r altugether—to convert 
far into f%h. hard into h&hd, cord into c&wd, 
lord into ldwd, &c.;—an extreme which must 
be avoided as carefully as the strong trill of 
the r in an improper place. 

34. ar, or, differs from the preceding both 
in quantity (though this cannot be auch) and 
in quality, by verging toward unaccented ur. 
Indeed when the letters ar occur in a final 
unaccented syllable, as in do//ar, it would be a 
puerile nicety to attempt distinctness; and in 
such a case the pronunciation of the syllabie 
might be marked as if it were written ur. 

35. er, ir, which lies between are (41) and 
ur, (39) and in mere theory would not be dis- 
tinguished from the former, is an element of 
syllables, which, orally, the vulgar-bred Lon- 
doner never uses :—he is “ your sarvant”’ or 
“ your survant;” he speaks of “ murcy” and 
of “ vurtue;”’ and says “ it is urksome to be 


' restrained from murth;” but servaz/, mercy, 


virtue, (vertue.) irksome. (erksome,) and 
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‘merth,) are delicacies of pronunciation which | 


Identical. however, as they are, except aa 


preyail only in the more refined classes of | regards the peculiarity noticed, the practical 


wociety. Even in these classes, sur, durt, and 
burd, &c., are the current pronunciation of sir, 
dirt, bird, &c.; and indeed in all very common 
words, it would be somewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to. It will be observed 
that letter ¢ in the situation we have in view, 
ia preciyely equivalent to letter ¢. If the sound 
of 1 which we hear in sit, took a correspondent 
long sound in si, this sound would be é, and 
the word be pronounced sere, forming with 
the guttural vibration the 43d element of our 
scheme. ; 

36. er, er, if, unaccented, is scarcely ever 
heard without some corruption of its quality 
in a final syllable, where the letters er, tr, or, 
ur, wy” will almost necessarily be pronounced 
ur.% This necessity is less in some words than 
in others ;—in commerce, for instance, than in 
letter, and accordingly in instances like the 
latter, the less distinct sound of the vowel will 
be indicated by an italic letter. It may be 
mentioned in this place that dre, cre, gre, (re, 
as final syllables, are all deemed equivalent 
to ber, ter, &c. (159.) 

37. or, which is equivalent to fur, occurs 
frequently in the lanzuage, often requiring to 
be distinguished from the element 47. Four 
instance, /urm, (fawrm,) meaning figure, must 
be distinguished in pronunciation from form, 
(to’urm,) meaning a bench: see 130. 

38. or, or, unaccented, is seldom distinct; 


fur this sound, which under tlie remission of 


accent always verges toward ur, in most cases 
sitiks completely into it. We may be justified 
- in saying ca’or, stu’-por, &c., with that atten- 
tion to the final syllable which preserves the 
sound; but the same care would be pedantic 
or puerile in errur, oraior, &c. 

39. ur, is the natural vowel terminating in 
guttural vibration. 

40. ur, unaccented, differs from tle preced- 
ing only by the remission of accent. 


41. are. § 1. a. 

42. Are. § . 2. d, 

43. ére. in: 3. e. 

44. dre. E>] 4.4. 

45. ire. 22) 5.7. 

46. ire, unaccented. [ ®§] 6. i, unaccented. 
47. ore. Se! 7.5. | 
48. dre. te 8. 6. 

49. ure. £3\ 9. u. 

50. tre. <3 110. d. 

51. dor. 22 127. oe. 

52. oor, 4 3 | 28. oo. 

— 53 £5129. oi, 

— re 30. oi, unaccented. 
53. ower. “131. ow. | 

54. ower, unaccented. 2 32. ow, unaccented. 
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36 Thas the last syllables of rubber, nadir, author, 
sulpher, satyr, are quite undistinguishable in pronuucia- 
tion; vor is it easy to make the last syllable of dudiar 
differ from these. Walker accordingly marks them all 
alike. The same practic: is not followed in this dic- 
tionary, not from any diflerence of upinion reganiing the 

ractical effcct, but from a conviction that the effect will 
Priow whether it be exactly marked or vot. 

$384 Thy sounds terminating in guttural vibration, 
corresponding with 29, 30, in the opposite column, whiah 
might be expected in these vacant spaces, de nut, in fact, 


, necessity for considering them distinct ele. 
ments will be perceived in the comparisun ot 
the first syllables of va-rious, se-rivus, fi-ring, 


tu-ry, fu-ry, with the first syllables of ra-cant, 
se-cant, fienal, to-tal, fu-gitive: an identity of 
these syllables in pronunciation is decidedly 
provincial; the true utterance of the former 
is vard=tous, serious, &c. The difference in 
view will be rendered intelligible to those fa- 
milias with French pronunciation, by com- 
paring the sound of dear pronounced correctly 
as an English word, with that of dire pru- 
nounced correctly as a French word. In both, 
the vowel commences after the d precisely in 
the same way, but in the French word it re 
mains pure, unmixed with the r, which beyins 
a new syllable formed with what is called the 
mute e, the word being pronounced dé’-rd or 
nearly so; while in the English word, the 
sound of the r (not the trilled r as in French) 
blends itself with the e during its progress. 
So also in dear-ly, care-ful, &c. the addition 
of a syllable beginning with a consonant dis- 
tinct from the r making no difference to the 
previous syllable, ther in that previous syllable 
blends itself with the vowel exuctly as in dear, 
care, &c.; and the only difference between 
dear-ly, care-ful, &¢.. and va-rivus, se-rious, 
Ji-ry, to-ry, fu-ry, &c., is, that in the latter, 
the r, besides blending itself with the previous 
vowel, is also heard in the articulation of the 
vowel which begins the ‘following syllable, 
Of this blending of the r with the previous 
vowel, it is further to be observed that the 


union is so smooth in polite utterance as to _ 


make it imperceptible where one ends, and 
the other begins; while in vulgar pronuncia- 
tion the former vowel breaks abruptly into the 
guttural sound or into the vowel d used for 
the guttural. Among mere cocknies this su'+ 
stitution of d for ar or ur, is @ prevailing cna- 
racteristic, and should be corrected by al! who 
wish to adapt their habits to those of we’ l-bred 
life. Je is moreover remarkable of these ele- 
ments, that each will pass on the ear either ag 
one or two syllables, and this is s‘gnified in 
the schemes by the equivalent ind‘cation a’ur, 
Vur, &c., where the mark of accent placed 
over the former part, gives it the mppearance of 
the first of two syllab'es, while the omission of 
the hyphen shows that the whole is pronounced 
as one: 54 gee 134. 

55. *%. The last element in our vowel scheme 
is a sound so short and slight as to be lost 
altogether in the mouth of an unpolished 
speaker, who says loot, joo, na'-choor, (or more 
commonly na’-chur), garment, kind, &c., for 
lute, (Voot,) yew, (j’00,) &c. On the other hand 
there are persons who, to distinguish them 


—eeeeeeFE 
occur in the langunge, the combination of letters, oir 
having. with us, no sonud peculias to itse'f: see 132 
hence, the elements numbered 53, 54, are those whiec's 
come next in uvder. 

54. It has been saul, there is a palpable difference 
between the vowel suund in payer, pliyer, slayer, aud 
that in care, fuir, Aair, stare. - What difference may be 
made in New York I know not; but I know that nove 
is made in London nor can be made without that pecu- 
har effect which shows an effort to distiny tish what is 
Keueral is uccessarily undistinguisl able, 


ee ees 
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selves from the vulgar, pronounce y conaonant 
distinctly on the occasions (see 61, 62, 63, 64. 
69, 76, 77) which call for this slighter sound 
of yor é. This affected pronunciation (for such 
it certainly is) may be signitied by spelling the 
words as follows, observing that the initial 
consonant letter is to be sounded, not named, 
and the y articulated as in the pronoun you: 
—|_yoot, j yao, na’-ch _yoor, g_yar’ ment, 
k_yind. The affected pronunciation, be it 
observed, is to be avoided with as much care, 
as the slight sound, which in the mouth of an 
elegant speaker na/urad/y slides in between the 
consonant and the vowel, is to be imitated. 

56. h. The first element of the second 
scheme is, in reality, neither a vowel nor a 
consonant: for a vowel is an utterance of 
voice receiving its peculiar character from 
the position of the organs, two such sounds 
uttered in one syllable being a diphthong; and 
a consonant is an action of the organs of speech 
accompanied by breath or voice: but the ele- 
ment now under consideration is a breathing 
simply; it is a propulsion of breath, which 
becomes vocal in the sound that follows it. 
this following sound being hence called as- 
pirated. And the sound which follows is in 
our language always a vowel, except w and y: 
for w is aspirated in whent, why, &c., which 
are pronounced hweat, hwig, &c. ; and y is 
aspirated in hew, Auge, &c., which are pro- 
nounced hyd, hyaye, &c. It isto be further 
observed that the aspirate is never heard in 
English, except at the beginning of syllables; 
and that, in the following and all their deriva- 
tives, letter hb is silent; Ae, Aonest, honour, 
hostler, hour, humble, and humour 56 


With respect to all the following consonants, 
h, &. e¢. a breathing, is a common material or 
element of those of the one sort, namely the 
breath consonants; and a vowel sound, 66, é, 
or the natural vowel, is a common element or 
material of all the other sort, namely, the voice 
consonants. 

57. w, is a consonant having for its basis the 
most contracted of the vowel sounds, namely 
%, which sound, being partially obstructed by 
an iuward action of the lips, and then given 
off by an outward action. is changed from a 
vowel to a consonant. A comparison of the 
French word oi, as a Frenchman pronounces 
it, (viz. oo-e’,) with the English word we as an 
Englishman pronounces it, will show the dif- 
ference between the vowel and the consonant. 
The same difference may be shown by a com- 
parison of the phrase an vozy ditch, with the 
plirase a wooer. In the former the article an 
is properly used ; in the latter the article a. 


86 In some pronouncing dictionaries herb and hospital 
are focluded among the words whose initial A is silent; 
but the A may be aspirated in these and their derivatives 
without the feast offence to polite cers; and even in 
hunble and humonr the sounding of the A is a fault, if a 
fault, far less grating than it would be in heir, hunest, 
and the other words stated above. When A begius a 
syllable not initial, it must nevertheless be sounded: as 
ja haps, behest, abhor, vehement, behemoth, &c. It ts 
only when it does not begin a syllable that it is uni 
formly mute; asin buhi, dahlia, th! ah! brahma, halis- 
bujyah, se. 


58. y. is a consonant, having for its betis 
the slenderest of the vowel sounds, namely 6, 
which suund being partially obstructed by an 
iuward action of the jaw carrying the back of 
the tongue against the soft palate, and then 
given off by an outward action, is changed, by 
those actions, from a vowel to a consonant. 
A comparison of the phrase an ear, which 
takes the article an, with the phrase @ year 
which takes the article a, will show the differ- 

| ence between the vowel and the consonant, 
‘This consonant enters into the composition of 
the element 9, namely i; and when very 
slizhtly uttered with little of the organic 
action, and therefore resuming much of the 
' character of a vowel, it is the element 55, 

59, s and ss; also cor sc beforee or i. This 
consonant consists of breath made audible in 
a hiss, by forcing it between the tip of the 
tongue and upper gum, kept in gentle contact, 

60. 2, zz, ze, is the same as the preceding, 
only that the breath is vocalized, and, instead 
of a hissing, is therefore a buzzing sound. 

61]. sh, is a consonant that consists of breath, 
made audible in that sort of suund by which 
in a whisper we require silence, to produce 
which, the tongue instead of touching the 
upper gum, as in the common dental s, is 
curied back in such a manner as to leave space 
for the breath to effuse around its sides and 
top. This is one of the sounds after which it 
is not easy to sound the consonant y in fluent 
union, and accordingly this last-mentioned 
element is, in polished pronunciation, either 
quite sunk after sh, or is reduced to the ele- 
ment 55. For example, in the word sure 
where the « very irregularly has the sound 
sh, the sound U loses one of its component 
parts, and the word is pronounced shidor. 
Again in the word Asia, where the ¢ acquires 
the same sound, viz. sh, the # instead of that 
decided sound of y which we hear in spame/, 
million, &c., (span'-yél, mil’-yun,) has the 
slighter sound which io this dictionary is 
marked (’). And in the frequent termination 
lion, where the ¢ acquires the sound sh, the 
sound y, which the é by its position would 
represent, is entirely absorbed. It is a point 
of some nicety to say when the absorption of 
the y should be entire, and when it should nut, 
but retain just so much of its effect as to 
identify with element 55; and indeed the de- 
termination one way or the other often dey ends 
on the more or less colloquial manner of the 
speaker. The word social for instance, is, in 
common discourse, pronounced s0/-shal, but 
with the careful utterance of measured speech, 
| so’-sh"@l. Thus much is certain, that where 

custom has not decided on the entire absorp- 
tion of the sound, there is a grace in suffering 
it to slide lightly in. 

62. zh, is the same as the foregoing, only 
that the breath is vocalized, and the whispered 
hush destroyed. No English word commences 
with this sound, but in French it is not un- 
common at the beginning as well as at other 
parts of words; as in jumbe, géant. Like tha 
preceding element it does nut readily take the 
consonant y into fluent union, and accor lingly 
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it either absorbs tke y entirely, or reduces it 
to the slighter element (’). 

63. ch, tch. This is not a simple element, 
although convenience requires it to be so con- 
sidered. It ts formed of t and sh, the 78th 
and 6]st elements, a reference to which will 
stand instead of further explanation. Like 
the preceding two elements, it is unable to 
take the consonant y into fluent union, and 
therefore, like them, either absorbs it entirely, 
or reduces it to the slighter element (”). 

64. j; and also g beforee ori. Neither is 
this a simple consonant, but is formed of the 
same elements as the foregoing, only that 
these elements are vocalized, namely, t by be- 
coming d, and sh by becoming zh. (See 79 and 
62.) fe is unable like the three furegoing 
consonants to take the consonant y into fluent 
union, and therefore, like them, i¢ either ab- 
sorbs the y entirely, or reduces it to the slighter 
element (’). Be it observed that the letter g, 
thouzh generally soft before e and i, is hard in 
the words at 77: (the note.) On the other hand, 
itis soft before ao in gao/, which is much better 
written jail; and quite as irregularly in judg- 
ment, abridgment, &c., when so spelled; but 
these, in this dictionary, are written judgement, 
abridgement, &c. (See 196.) 

65. f, ff, fe, consists of breath made audible 
by being forced between the upper teeth and 
under lip, the articulation being completed, as 
in all other consonants, by the separation of 
the organs. 

66. v, ve, is the same as the foreyoing, only 
that the breath is vocalized. 

67. tk, consists of breath made audible in a 
lisp, by forcing it between the tongue and teeth 
while the tip of the tongue is placed between 
the teeth. 

68. th, the is the same as the foregoing, 
only that the breath is vocalized. 

69. 1, ll, le, the most harmonious of the con- 
sonants, is an utterance of voice with no other 
organic obstruction than a contact between the 
tip of the tongue and the upper gum, the 
voice not being forced between as in z, nor 
kept in a murmur within the mouth as in d, 
but uttered as freely as the position of the 
organs will permit. Though the smoothest of 
the liquids, and readily flowing into consonant 
y, if the latter come in another syllable under 
the remission of accent, as in flial, mi/lion, 
buivus, valuuble, (fil’-yal, mil/-yun. bil/-yus, 
val/-yoo-able, &c.,) (146) yet it does not allow 
this sound to be completed immediately alter 
it inthe same syllable. To say lite, lu’-cid, 
lu’-na-tic, with the U as perfect as in cth, 
cu’-dtc, is northern, or laboriously pedantic in 
effect; and the practice of yood society is, 
Poot, Pd'-cid, POO/-natic, &c., avoiding at the 
same time the vulgar extreme ld0t, 1d0’-cid, 
lov/-natic, &c. 

70. m, mm, me is sn utterance of voice 
through the nose while the lips are joined, 
the articulation being completed by separating 
the lips. 

7i. n, nn, ne, Is an utterance of voice 
through the nose while the tip of the tongue 
touches the upper gum, the articulation being 


completed by the separation of the tongue 
and gum. 

72. ng, is an utterance of voice through the 
nose while the back of the tongue touclies the 
soft palate, the separation of the tongue and 
palate completing the articulation; which se- 
paration must take place without compression 
of the voice at the back part of the mouth; 
for this will be to add the sound of g, a prac- 
tice common in the north-west of England, 
where they say king-g. long-g, &c., for king, 
long, &c. A comparison of sing’-er with finger, 
(fing’-ger,) in one of which the g is no/, and in 
the other is to be added, may render the nature 
of the fault plain. Let it be observed, that 
the sound is not a compound of n and g, but 
is quite distinct from both; that it takes place 
generally when letter n is fol'owed by g, unless 
the g has its soft sound as in change ; and even 
when the g belongs to another svilable as in 
Jin-ger, un-guent ; unless that following syllable 
be accented as in un-god’/y, in which case n 
paetoned preserves its proper sound. See 1538. 

astly, concerning the sound under considera- 
tion, it is to be noticed that it never comes at 
the beginning of syllables. 

73. r, rr, is an utterance of voice acted upon 
by a trill or trolling of the tongue against the 
upper sega It entirely refuses tu take y after 
it in the same syllable,—at least in fluent 
union; and the words rue, rude, brew, &c., are 
pronounced 166, rdod, bra0, &c. Even when 
the letter which has a claim tu be sounded yoo 
is in the following syllable, as in vir-u-dent, 
er-u-dile, fer-u-la, it is not possible tu give 
the distinct sound without pedantic effort, and 
an approach to the sound, signitied by ’ov, 
(55, 28,) is all that correct utterance requires. 
The trill in which the utterance of this conso- 
nant element mainly consists, is often faultily 
produced by the back of the tongue against 
the soft palate: so formed, it makes the noise 
called the burr in the throat, a characteristic 
of Northumbrian pronunciation, and not un- 
frequent in particular places, and in many 
families elsewhere.—As to the smoother sound 
of letter r, which it takes at the end of syllable 
when another r or a vowel does not follow in 
the next, see from 33 to 54, both inclusive. 

74, p, pp, pe, is an utterance of breath con- 
fined within the mouth by the close junction 
of the I:ps, and therefore quite inaudible, till 
the lips, by their separation, explode either 
the breath simply, as in wp, or the breath 
vocalized, as in paw. 

75. b, bb, be, is the same as the preceding, 
except that the breath kept within the mouth 
is vocalized, and therefore not inaudible, but 
heard in a murmur before the lips separate. 

76. k, ck, ke; also c final, and c before a, o, 
or u, or a consonant: to all which different 
modes of denoting the same element might 
have been added qg. whose regular sound is 
always that of k, (sce !83,) and whose place 
throughout the dictionary, in markmg words 
as they are pronounced, will be supplied by k. 
The element which is liable to be thus va- 
riously givnitied is an utterance of breath con- 
fined at the soft palate by the close ‘unction of 


- 
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the back part of the tongue, and quite inau- 
dible till the organs separate either to explode 
the breath simply, as in eke, or the breath 
vocalized asin ke; The present and the fol- 

lowing element having their seat at the soft 
' palate, just in the situation where the vowel é 
ia formed, have a natural alliance with this 
sound, and do not unite melodiously with either 

i, or er, unless a slight sound of é is suffered 
to slide in: but though, on the one hand, the 
entire omission of this sound gives a harshness 
and a vulgarity to the utterance of such words 
as curd, kind, kerchief, on the other, so decided 
an introduction of é or y consonant. as is sig- 
nified by k yard, k_yind, k_ yer-chuef, carries 
with it an affected air and must be avoided. 
This slight sound of é will in the dictionary 
be signified by the appropriated mark, namely 
(?), in a few only of the examples which admit 
of it, from which the practice may be extended 
to others under the caution just given. 

77. g, befure a, 0, or u, OF a consonant. 
This is the same as the preceding, except that 
the breath kept behind the soft palate is 
vocalized, and therefore not inaudible, but 
heard in a murmur before the organs separate. 
As when preceded by k, so when preceded by g, 
the sounds &, 1, and er, suffer a slight sound 
of @ to intervene in order to render the junction 
smooth: hence, guard, guise, girl, &c., have 
their pronunciation indicated in the dictionary, 
thus: gvw’ard, gvize gverl, &c. From the few 
words thus marked, the practice may be ex- 
tended to others, under the caution suggested 
above.— Before e, i, and y, letter g is said to 
be soft: in fact, i¢ is then the appropriated 
sign of an element wholly different: see 61: 
yet the rule that makes it so, is far from being 
uniform, as the list of the principal exceptions 
at the foot of the page will evince.*7 

78. t, tt, te, is an utterance of breath con- 


77 In the parent language of mudern English, g seems 
to have been regularly hard befure e, i, and y, and it is 
still so in geck, geese, grid, and its relations, get as a verb, 
and its compounds and relations, and also as a common 
termination as in drugget, if not preceded by d; in gew. 
gow, eee monger, and generally, in the termination 

, in old Saxon words, and others not relate to words 
fn which g is soft, or in which the g is not preceded by 
d; in gib, gibew, yibber, yibberish, gibbous, giddy, gig, 
giggle, giglat, gild, gill, (ota tish,) genblet, gimmal, gird, 
and its relatious, giri, girth, giltern, begin, and its rela- 
tions; also in the same termination, viz. gia, in bigyia, 
pigyia, nugyia: gire and its relations, as gift, &c.; giz- 
zard; together and its relations, as altogether, In seeming 
imitation of these, g is sometimes made hard in words of 
modern introduction. as in gingham; it is hard iu Anggis ; 
it is hard in giaglymoid: and by those who affect, as io 
the last instance, to distinguish Greek from other words 
adopted in English, it is trequently made hardin a similar 
tmauner contrarily to the practice of those who speak 
Enylish unaffectedly. (See 169.)—To say that g is hard 
in stag-er, wriag-er, wrung-cr, wrony-rst, ring-ing, fling- 
ing, spring-y, stringy. and other words of currespondent 

ronnnciation, would bea wrong way of expressing what 
is meant ; fur, in fact, the g is neither hard vor soft in these 
jnstances, but, with the a, forme a i denoting tho 
72nd element of the scheme. But g is articulated 
with its hard svund in lua-ger, strum-ger, youa-ger, lon-gest, 
sfrun-gest, yuun-gest, as above in Aa-ger, mos-ger, (coutre 
rily to avaloyy in the adjectives ;) for in these and other 
instances which wil be met with, the a by itself without 
the g stands fur element 72. Generally, it is a rule that 
g is bard in any common termination affixed to a word in 
which it was previously hard; as ia rag-ged, drag-yer, 
dug ger, dug-ger, druggist, waygish, dig-ying, riy ging, 


zi 


tined behind the tongue by a@ close junction of 
the tip of the tonzue and the upper gum, the 
breath therefore being quite inaudible, till the 
organs separate to explode either the breath 
simply as in a@#, or the breath vocalized as in /oo. 

79. d, dd, de, is the same as the preceding, 
except that the breath kept behind the tongue 
is vocalized, and therefore not inandible, Cat 
heard in a murmur before the organs separate. 


80. Such are the elements of English pro- 
nunciation ; and a good pronunciation is the 
use of these elements exactly where the custom 
of good (that is well-bred) society places them, 
however at variance such custom may often 
be with the rules of orthography. Now, while 
it is the purpose of a dictionary like this to 
show how the language ts spoken, the prin- 
ciples on which it rests should show how it 
would be spoken if the general laws prescribed 
by the genius of the language were uniformly 
acted upon. What those laws are, the two 
schemes at the beginning in a great degree 
exhibit: and if the vowel letters a/ways had 
their long alphabetical sounds, when accented 
or final in a syllable, or followed by a con- 
sonant and final e mute ;—their short alpha- 

etical sounds when unaccented under the 
same circumstances, (always excepting a which 
becomes d when final in an unaccented syl- 
lable;) —if the vowel-letters uniformly had 
their ezsentially short sounds when fullowed 
in the same syllable by a consonant without 
final e mute, with such exceptions only as the 
scheme in other parts exhibits, (e. g. when the 
consunant-letter is r;)—if, moreover, the in- 
cidental vowel-sounds never occurred but 
under the characters used in the scheme, and 
that when the characters occurred the sounds 
always occurred with them ;—if our Janyuaye 
could boast of this degree of regularity, little 
more would be required to complete these 
«Principles of Pronunciation,” especially as, 


erag-gy, dreg-gy. sprig-gy, foggy, muy-gy. On the same 
principle, the g may be hard in (arya’-ge-al or laryal-ge-an, 
from their relationship to daryas, (lar-ingks;) and simi- 
larly in similar cuses. 

60 At this stage in the work I[ have undertaken, it 
will be a proper question for my reader or inspector to 
put, and therefore a proper one for me to au.wer,— 
* What have been your opportuniti:s to kuow that these 
are the elements of Enylish pronuuciation ? "—to which 
I reply,—I do not undertake to say that English is 
spoken every where with the-e sounds and none other,— 
in Dublin, for instance, in Beinburgh, in Glasgow, and 
in New York,—but that these are the elements of Eny- 
lish pronunciation according to the usage of the wells 
educated in the British me'ropel’s. My confience in 
my judgement on this point is thus grounded: I was 
born and bred at the west end of London; I appeared 
befure the public five and twe:ty years ago, as soon as 
I became of age,in a “ Practical Grammar of Enylish 
Pronunci:tion,” a work more elaborate thaa the subject 
neeied; fiom that time to the present I have been em. 

loyed, seldom o-t of London, us a teacher of elucution 
In the first families Or whe kinzdom, not excepting the 
family of the hizhest person; during the same time, J 
have been engaged on trequent returning occasions as a 
lecturer on elocution at all the literary and scientifle 
institutions of the metropolis; and my intercourse with 
men of letters, at public and other cuarersazioné in 
London durivg the same period, has been constant, In 
councction with a duty accepted in a professional capa 
city, [ hops there is nothing iudecorous or frivolous ia 
the slatemeut of these facts, 
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either in the schemes, or in the sections num- 
bered in curtespondence with the sounds, 
sone further general principles or particular 
exceptiuns have been supyested: for instance, 
that the combined letters a:, ay, have a for 
their regular sound, ee, ea, have é for their 
regular sound, &c.; thata followed by th has 
& for its regular sound; that the consonant 
letter c befure e or ¢ is equivalent to s, other- 
wise to 4; that letter « is soft, as it is called 
befure the same letters, but, with the excep- 
tions nuted, hard befure the others; that q is 
equivalent to 4, and that x is tantamount to 
ks. These are the chief among the general 
laws of the letters; but others must be added 
in order tu complete the views thus far taken. 
And first it will be necessary, as the sounds of 
letters depend so much on being under, or not 
being under accent, to ascertain as far as pos- 
sible the laws fur the seat of accent: and 
next the laws of syllabication so far as to 
know when a vowel-letter is, and when it is 
put, to be considered final in a syllable. 


The Seat of dccent in Words of more than one 
Sylluble. 


81. The general tendency of Enylish speech 
with regard to the seat of accent, is, tu the 
penultimate of dissyllables, and to the ante- 
penultimate of polysyllables: by which is 
meant, thatif no law or principle intervene to 
call the accent elsewhere, such will be its place. 
The activity of this general tendency is 
shown by sume examples below.*! But it is 
likewise a tendency of English speech to dis- 
tinguish nouns from verbs by a difference of 
accent, and where such distinction is attempted, 
the accent always tends to a high seat in nouns, 
and a low seat in verbs. Sce 83 and its ex- 
amples. The remark is also true as regards 


8!, By this tenduncy, de“/ile, as’pect, az’ute, &c, have 
their accent at present on the first syllable, though ori- 
yinally accented on the second. There isa sort of re- 
puguance tv an ultimate accent unlessona verb: heuce, 
the u.initiated talk of selling con’sols Ull they learo on 
the stock exchange that the technical pronunciation is 
coasols’, There is the sume repugnance to the penulti- 
mate accent of a word having more than two syllables: 
hence we say amazon, vr'atur, &c., in spite of the diffe- 
rent accent in Latin; and hence the mere Enylishman 
is sue to grate classical ears by his acc:utuation of tn- 
decoruus, taimical, taproais, aud inuumerable other 
words of the same stamp. Indecd, the American lexi- 
cographer, Webster, sets at defiance the longs anid 
shurts of Eton and Oxford, (if he knows any thing of 
them,) and in all such cases, with republican contumacy, 
fullows the uneducated tendencies of Enylisi en 
Bat he is not consistent, or he would have yieded to the 
custom that has uow given the primary accent to the 
first of Advertise, which used some twenty years ayo to 
have iton the Jast. Such changes may not indeed have 
yet reached New York. So the word Bif/cony has now 
the accent on the first, which at its first introduction was 
accented on the second. Archury, still accented ou the 
secunid, is following the same track. Reltaue and revenue 
have long strugyled against the tendency, but the strug. 
gle will be in vain, and speakers will do weil to yield 
them up to their patural ant-penultimate accent Ja- 
dicative as a grammatical term, from its frequent use, 
has forsaken its family accent, to adupt the consuctu- 
dinal ante penultimate; which must be permitted in 
that especial applicativn, but ought nut to be encouraged 
further. These remarnas might be extended to a multi- 
tude of other instances, if ihe few b-re brought forward 
were deored ineufficieut, 


polysyllabic verbs in general; for verbs are 
more liable than Nouns to receive additional 
syllables in the inflections they undergo ;— with 
these additions the antepenultimate accent 
often becomes harsh, and hence we tind that 
many verbe take the penultimate accent as 
readily as the antepenultimate: fur instance, 
con-tem!-plate, con-fis'-cale, com-pen'-sale, ex-tir’- 
pate, demonstrate, devas/-late, &c., which ac- 
cent, when custom does not forbid, is always, 
for verbs, preferable to the antepenultimate. 
Prepositions, moreover, are less inclined than 
nouns to a high seated accent; and adjectives, 
though they generally follow the accent of 
substantives, differ from them, if they differ 
at all, by having their accent lower. 

82. Another tendency of Enylish speech is, 
to preserve in the derivative the accent of the 
original word. The noun advance is for in- 
stance accented on the last, because it comes 
from the verb fo advance; and the verb to 
balance is accented on the first because it comes 
from the noun a balance. 

83. Of the foregoing tendencies or general 
laws, as indeed of all that are hereafter tu be 
mentioned, it must happen that sometimea 
one, sometimes the other, will predominate. 
We should expect that the nuun a con‘tract, 
which comes from the verb fo contract’, would 
be accented as the verb; but the first tendency 
or law is here allowed to overbalance the 
second ; as it is likewise ip the verb éo formeat’, 
which comes from the noun a éu7/ment, We 
might suppose that fo chusti'se and fo blas- 
phe'me, would have trausferred their seat of 
accent to chas/tisement and blasphemous, but 
the higher grade of speakers choose to cruss 
the tendency in these words, and act under the 
other law. Of words which are thus distin- 
guished by a dillerence of accent, the noun by 
the higher seat of accent, the verb by the 
lower, a list of the principal is given below. 

8 AL’ject, To abject’; Ab’sent, To absent’; Ab’stract, 
To abstracv’; Ac’cent, To accent’; Af‘tix, To affix’; As/- 
sign, To assign’; At’tribute, Tuattrib’ute ; Aug’ment, To 
augment’; Kom’bard, To bombard’; Co¥leazue, To col- 
league’; Collect, Tu collect’; Con/pact, To compact’ ; 
Com’plot, To complot’; Com'pound, To compound’, 
Com’press, To compress’; Con cert, To concert’; Con’ 
crete, To concrete’; Con’duct, To conduc.’, Conu’fect, To 
coufect’; \ on’tine, To confine’; Con'flict, To conilict’ 3 
Cou’-erve, To conserve’; Cou’sort, To consor’; Cou’test, 
‘To covtest’; Cun’text, To context’; Cou’tract, To con- 
tract’; Cou’trast, To contrast’; Con’vent, To oon‘ent’; 
Con‘verse, To converse’; Con'vert, To convert’; Con’ 
vict, To convict’; Con’voy, To ccuvoy’; Des'caut, To de- 
scant’; Des’ert, To de-eit?; De'tail, To detail’; Digest, To 
digest’; Dis’cord, To discord’; Dis’count, Tu discount’ ; 
Es’cort. Tu escors’; Es’say, To essay’; Exile, To exile’; 
Ex’port, To export’; Ex’uact, To extract’; Fer’ment, 
To ferment’; Fure’-taste, To fore taste’; Fre’‘quent, Tu 
frequent’; Im’pact, To impact’; Im’port, To import’ 
Im‘press, Tu impress’: In‘ceuse, To incense’; In’crease 
To increase’; Lu’lay, To inlay’; In’eult, To insult’; Ob’ 
ject, To vbject’; Per’tume, To perfume’; Permit, To 
permit’; Pre'lix, To pretix’; Prem‘ise, To premise’- 
Vres’age, To presage’; Present, To pre-ent’; Produce, 
To produce’; Proj’eet, To project’; Protest, To yo- 
test’; Keb’el, To rebel’; Rec’urd, ‘lu reeord’; Refuse 
‘Yo refuse’; Re’:ail, To retail’; Sub’ject, To suvject’; 
Survey, To survey’; Torment, To torment’; Tray’ect, 
To traject’; Transfer, To transfer’; Traus’port, To 
transport’, From this iist Cement is omitwd, the Leet 
usage being that which accents the noun ae the verb. 
The list is given not as iucluding au the cxamples is 
the language, though Whey are uearly al. 
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81. A third tendency of English speech. is, 
tu throw the accent back or forward, (that 1s, 
enclitically or proclitically,) on the syllable 
that precedes or follows such syllables as are 
common to a great many other words, because 
in fact that syllable distinguishes the word 
from others that have the common parts. We 
say book'-case as a distinction to watch!-case, 
kaife!-case, &¢.; we say arch-duke! as a distinc- 
tion to arch-bish’-op, arch-dea'con, &c. In the 
same way, we say ability, with a recollection of 
ciwiPily, gentility, and the multitude of words 
which have the same termination; maniacal, 
with a recollection of cardi’acal, helilacal, &c. ; 
satiety, with a remembrance of variety, im- 
piety, &c.; spon-tane’-ity, with a remembrance 
of deity, &c.; and thus throughout the com- 
mon terminations of the language. So the 
common prefixes ad, be, con, in, re, mis, &c., are 
generally without accent; unless common parts 
should come into comparison by means of the 
prefix, as in comparing apply’ and mis’apply ; 
for then the accent shifts to the prefix. Hence, 
the accent is on the prefix in af'ter-thought, 
af'ter-piece, &c.; for the comparisun is with 
thought and piece, simply. In many com- 
pounded words the accent is variable, because, 
at onetime, one part of the compound will 
occur to the mind as common to many other 
words, at another time, the other part. When, 
for instance, we are counting —thir’-teen, four'- 
teen, fif'-teen, &c., the former syllable will be 
accented; but in using one of the words sepa- 
rately, either the last syllable will be accented, 
or each syllable will be pronounced as a dis- 
tinct word. In fact, with regard to many com- 
pounded words the accent is by no means 
fixed, and with regard to others, they are 
called compounds only because the parts hap-~ 
pen to meet frequently; such words, for in- 
stance, as bull-end, butlk-head, co-heir, hence- 
forth, high-way, good-will, &c., which may be 
marked as single words to the eye, but are 
pronounced as if they were two, with little 
tendency to unite their parts by a decided 
accent on either syllable. Walker savs that 
Amen is the only word in the language which 
has two consecutive accents; but if such words 
as the foregoing are admitted to be single 
words, it would be easy to produce many hun- 
dreds that arein the same predicament. Even 
of words that have a fixed syllable for the 
seat of accent, occasions will sometimes arise 
to change that seat: see 177. 


Secondary Accent. 


85. It is likewise a tendency of English 
speech to use a secondary accent in place of 
the primary, when the latter deserts its usual 
seat, or to assist it in the enunciation of a 
word too long to be uttered easily or agreeably 
with a single accent. Gramn ars t.nd dictio- 
aries have indeed hitherto taken little or no 
notice of any but the primary accents of 
words ; yet, that the secondary accents are 
important and influential in regulating the 
other elements of utterance, will, it is pre- 
eumed, be acknowledged when they are ex- 
hibited with the care and attention which 


ill 
i have heen paid to them in preparing the 
following dictionary.™ A secondary accent is 
often observable in words of only three sylla- 
bles: this frequently happens with verbs 
through the general tendency of all words to 
the antepenultimate accent, and the conveni- 
ence which has been felt with respect to verbs 
in particular of having their accent lower. 
{Tence such verbs as the following have mani- 
festly two accents. To 4.1"-ver-luse’, To Con'- 
tro-vert'!, To Com’-pre-hend!, To Con'-tra-vene", 
The first of these words, if we are to believe 
dictionaries, always had its principal accent 
on the last syllable, till of late years, but it 
also had a secundary accent on the first sylla- 
ble. and that these have now changed places 
will be manifest to any one who will listen to 
the actual pronunciation of the word in Lon- 
don. The same kind of change might be 
pointed out in many other words. So likewise 
such words as Ab’-sen-tee’, Can’-non-nade”, 
Cav'-al-cade’, Com’-mo-dore’, Cas’’-ta nef, 
have two accents ; on the last syllable, because 
that was the original place of the accent; on 
the first from the general tendency of the lan- 
guage to the antepenultimate accent: and the 
difference as tothe place of the primary or 
secondary accent is nothing but a prepon- 
derance in each instance of the one principle 
or the other. The operation of the same 
principles may be observed in words of more 
than three syllables, as in Ag'-0-no-thete, To 
al"'.te-go-rize’, Car'-i-ca-ture", To an’~i-mad-vert", 
Is it not palpable in all such cases that the 
place of both accents ought to be marked ? 
‘For though it is true that the fusce of one of 
them is not indispensable and may be remitted, 
it is equally true that its effect is very generally 
felt in the rhythm of the word, and still more 
generally in the distinctness it gives to the 
syllables under it, Inthe foregoing instances, 
the secondary accent seems to have been in- 
troduced in order to take the deserted place of 
the primary, or to prepare for its introduction 
to a seat where the genius of the lanyuaye 
appears to desire it. In other instances, the 
purpose of the secondary accent seems to be 
that of assisting the primary in the easy and 
agreeable pronunciation of a word. If the 
following words, for instance, were uttered with 
the one single autepenultimate accent accord- 
ing to the first general tendency, they would 
be difficult and inharmonious; from which 
effects they are saved by the co-operation of 
two accents, principal and subordinate, which 
divide each word into two equal harmonious 
parts: «ac’-ci-len"-tal, man'-i-fes"'-tor, ud!-a- 
man"-tine, al!'-a-basleter, ag!-ri-cull-ture, ol"-i- 
gar'-chy :—of which two eccents, it is some- 
times difficult to declare the one that ought 
to be the wr''cipal, for we may say, ben’-e- 
fac!to, «© bw-e-facl-tor, dis'-pen-sal-tor, or 
did’-pen-sa"-tor, just as may happen to suit the 


85 It is not presumed, however, thut entire consistency 
will be found; on some words only one accent may le 
marked, which differ in vo perceptible circumstance 
from others that are marked with two; and vice rersa. 
But the discrepanvy, it is hoped, 1s never such as to 
to any practical mistake. 
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drift or rhythm of the ;assage. In general, 
the principal accent inclines to the earlier 
syllable in such substantives as these ter- 
minating in er or or, while i¢ always goes to 
the latter in aubstantives terminating in fon, 
as in ben!-e-fuc!'-tion, dis'-pen-ea"elion, (89.) By 
the tendency to lay the accent on the syllabie 
preceding a common termination. (84,) the 
principal accent will be on the antepenulti- 
mate of tn'-com-pat-i-ble, and the sense of 
thythm will give a secondary accent to the 
first syllable. The same tendency will draw 
down the hd accent still to the ante- 
penultimate of tn'-com-pat'-t-Lil!-iety, while the 
former accent will remain as a secondary 
accent, assisting that on the first syllable in 
the rhythmical division of the whole word. 
And that these secondary accents really be- 
lung to the words, and ouyht to be marked as 
well as the principal, will appear from a com- 
parison with other words in which the custom 
of the language will nut permit the assistance 
of secondary accents to render the pronun- 
ciation rhythmical and easy: such words, for 
instance, as necessari/y. refrac’turiness, derog!u- 
turiness, incor’rigthle, &c. 


86. The foregoing are the natural tenden- 
cies of our language with regard to the seat 
of accent in polysyllabic words; and in 
adopting words from other languages, if we 
were anxious to give consistency to our own, 
we should oblige them to yield to these ten- 
dencies. Such, however, is not the principle 
or feeling of the learned and fashionable of 
this country, who love to display their fami- 
liarity with Greek, Latin, French, and Italian. 
by neglecting or thwarting the genius of their 
own tongue, and therefore never miss an op- 
portunity of using a strange or novel accent. 
The mischief would he less, if they who regu- 
late their pronunciation by the rules of other 
languages, were themselves consistent. We 
have apotheous and metamorphosis with a 
Greek accentuation, which happens in these 
instances to fali in with the tendency of our 
own; (81;) but we have most other words of 
the same form, in all of which the Greek 
penultimate is long, with the accent on this 
syllable in conformity with Roman practice. 
Custom may perhaps have decided one way or 
other for the majority of the instances; but in 
instances that rarely occur, or that hang 
doubtful, which practice shall furnish the 
rule? Surely the tendency of our own lan- 
guage should be favoured, and on this ground 
anacephale’osis is marked for an antepenul- 
timate accent in the dictionary. Another class 
of words which hang in doubt between a ten- 
dency of our own language, and a practice 
grounded on classical laws, are those ter- 
minating in ean. By the tendencies of our 
own language, (see 90 and 8i,) these should 
be accented on the antepenultimate, but the 
practice of scholars is to accent them on the 
penultimate; as European, Aniipuiean, Al- 
Maxtelan. Here, again, however. we are in- 
volyed in new in-zone‘stencies: Hercu'lean, is 
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separated from the Greek family it belongs to 
because it happens to have been Latinized, 
and falls into our own idiom, with no thanks 
to those who make the concession. E/egi/ac is 
another exception to Rule 90 from the undue 
weight of classical authority. Looking be- 
yond these examples *» the words at larye, 
which we derive from Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian, an Englishman will be glad to 
find that generally his own idiom at last pre- 
vails, in spite of the learning or more com- 
monly the vanity of those who oppose it. Thus 
for instance or’atur and am’azon are accented 
according to the geniue of our language, (61,) 
in spite of their different accentuation in 
Latin. So likewise de'-file as a noun, begins 
to lose its French accent on the ultimate, which 
till within a few years was universal. But 
chagrin’, profile’, routine’, oblique’, contour, &c., 
abdomen, aculmen, bitu'men, horison, decd rows, 
indeco’rous,® elegilac, inimical, ambd'grs, & Cs 
at present refuse the accent, which by the first 
general law (81) an Enylish speaker would 
infallibly give them, if he feared not to en- 
danger his literary reputation. The same 
sort of struggle, which may be remarked in 
the attempt to settle the accent of words im- 
mediately brought from other languayes, is 
likewise going on with many that iiaie been 
long naturalized, and then corrupted by 
fashionable affectation. Thus, however much 
we may be inclined by the second general law 
(82) to say dispu'table, advertise’ment, cumpa’- 
rable, incompa'rable, acccpt‘able, confes’sor, suce 
cefsor, &c., though that law prevails in the 
majority of instar:ces, and nothing but fashion 
has carried the accent back in these and other 
instances, yet in polished society we feel 
ashamed of pronouncing otherwise than dis’- 
putable, adver’tisement, com'paralde, incom pa= 
rable, ae’ceptable, con’fessor, successor; our 
shame diminishing as fashion seems inclined 
to change, and our scrup‘e to the natural 
accent being therefore less, with regard to 
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8 “Nothing,” says Walker, “can show more with 
what servility we sometimes follow the Latin accentua- 
tion than prunounciny this word with the accent on the 
pennitimate. Inthe Latin decorus the o is long, and 
therefore has the accent; but in dederuruvus the o is 
short, and the accent is consequently removed to the 
antepenultimate: this alteration of accent obtaius lika- 
wise when the word is used in English, and this acceut- 
uation is perfectly aa to our own analogy; but 
because the Latin adjective iadecurus has the peunlti- 
mate long. and consequently the accent on it, we must 
desert our own analoyy, and gervilely follow the Latin 
accentuation, though that accentuation has no regard tc 
analogy; fur why dedecorus and tadecurus, words which 
have a similar derivation and meaning, should have the 
penultimate of different quantities, cin be resolved inro 
nothing Lut the caprice of custom; but that eo clear an 
analogy of our own language should be subservient tu 
the capricious usages of the Latin, is a satire on the 
good sense and taste of Englishmen. Dr. Ash is the ony 
one who places the accent on the antepenultima‘e of 
this word; but what is his single authority, though 
with analoyy on his side, to a crowd of coxcombs vayour- 
ing with scraps of Latin?” I with Walker, but 
like him, 1 ent to the fashion: we are literary tailors, 
and must suit our customers or lose them. Nor, though 
I juin in his opinion, can I share his Anger: I conld as 
soon adopt Webster’s pecvish definition of a dandy, “A 
male of the human species who dresses like a coil, and 
oarries his character on his back,” 
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some (succes’sor and accep’table, for instance) 
than others: (See Accept and Successor in the 
dictionary.) 

87. Similar remarks apply to many words 
that, if left to themselves, would probably 
have fallen into two significant rhythmical 
divisions by means of a secondary accent 
assisting the primary. If, for instance, we 
feel a propriety in saying of’iger’chy, or’tho- 

y. Rec“ruman’cy, &c , why may we not give 
the same rhythmical division to geology, thev- 
cracy, astronomy. gengnusy, cutastruphe, logo- 
machy, cacophony, cacogruphy, and the like? 
It might be enough to say, that, in the ma- 
ority of similar words, the custom of educated 
speakers has determined o:herwise, induced 
in some instances by authority derived ‘from 
the original languages; in others by the pre- 
dominance of the first general tendency (31) 
over the fourth (85.) But in these instances 
the principle seems to be the one investigated 
in 81:—for the terminations /ogy, cracy, gra- 
Phy, gnosy, strophe, machy, ferous, metry, phiny, 
trophy, are common to a great many words; 
and he who has had reading enough even in 
English to know this, refers each word to its 
class, by throwing back the accent from the 
common termination to the syllable intro- 
ducing it, and saying geology, theocracy, or- 
thog raphy, catastrophe, logum’achy. As to the 
words having the other terminations, do.ry, 
mancy, &c., all that can be said is, that they 
are governed by the rhythmical law, in pre- 
ference to the one here spuken of. Diction- 
aries indeed often appear undecided with re- 
gard to words in mancy; but it is evident that 
either one principle or the other should direct 
the accentuation of the whole of them; and 
since the rhythmical one is fixed with regard 
to those in common use, the same principle 
should be followed in accenting the less com- 
mon words. 

88, It is to be observed, indeed, that when- 
ever a general tendency is frequently crossed, 
through whatever cause, by words which have 
some characteristic in common, a rule is gene- 
rated with regard to such words, by which, 
rather than the more general law, we are apt 
to be led when we meet with words of the 
same kind. The words satanic, pathetic, har- 
mone, &c., are abbreviations of, or at least are 
related to, satan'sca/, pathetical, harmon’ical. 
Dropping the last syllable, if they retain the 
accent at its original seat, they become ex- 
ceptive to the first general law ; but the num- 
ber of such words establishes a new law or 
tendency, namely, that words in ic shall have 
the accent on the previous syllable; which 
law we may make all words of that form obey, 
unless custom has previously decided other- 
wise; as it has in rhet/oric, anith’nelic, poLitic, 
&c, over which the more yeneral law is still 
in force. It is further remarkable of this 
class uf words im tc. which bear the penulti- 
mate accent, that the accented syllable is 
almost always short. See 93. 

39. So again, the universal curtailment of 
tion into one syllable, by our present mode of 
pronouncing it, (namely ehun,!47,) has brought 
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on the penultimate. 


the numerous words of that termination out 


of the pale of the Grst yeneral law, by winch 
they had the antepenultimate accent, and 


given them a law for themselves, namely, 
that without exception they are to be accented 
Of these words iv toa, it 
must further be remembered that, if a vowel 
precede the common terminatiun, the vowel, if 
a, ¢, 0, or w, will be last in the previous sylla- 
ble, or, in other words, will be long under the 


accent; as in affeetu’-tivn, cumple’-tion, (though 
discret’-ion, &e, will be met with, exceptively,) 


locomu’-tiun, divstribu’-tion ; but if the vowel be 
i, it will not be last in the previous syllable, 
but will be shortened by the instantaneous 


junction of the consonant-sound next to it; as 


In recognil’-ion (=recognish'-un.) Sec Prin. 95. 
Another rematk concerning these words in 
tion may be added, namely, that when they 


consist of more than three syllables, (reckon- 


ing the common termination as only one,) they 
readily take assistance from a secondary accent, 

90. There are other terminations with re- 
gard to which the eame effect, or nearly the 
same effect, has taken place as with regard to 
tions such, for instance, as in the words nus’- 


seate, ro-seale, gla’-zier, confu’-sion, lugic’-ian, 


nox’-tous, in which we find the consonant im- 
mediately preceding the liquidized vuwel e cr 
i, to have changed its original sound for that 
of sh or zh, (see the reason of this, 147,) and 
to have absorbed or almost to have absorbed 
the liquid e or i. Other words, as a-sheist, 
rega’-ha, harmu’-nious, exhibit the same liquid- 
izing of the e or i, and the same reduction of 
two syllables into one, or almost into one, (146, ) 
although there is no change of sound in the 
previous consonant, nor any consequent ab- 
sorption of the following vowel. These liquid 
terminations almost always have the accent on 
the syllable immediately preceding them, with 
a long quantity if the vowel be a, e, 0, or s, 
with a short quantity if ior y. (See 95.) And 
though they cease to be under the first general 
law, in proportion as the last two syllables 
melt into one, yet the original place of the 
accent may be said to have been determined 
by that law. There can be no doubt that all 
words terminatiog in e-an are, in like manner, 
inclined by the genius of our language to 
have the accent on the previous syllable, as 
in ce-ru‘-le-an, marmo’-re-an, hy -revan, 
Cerbe'-re-an, hercu'-le-an: but classical cus 
tom here intervenes, and accents the majority 
of them on the penultimate. See 86, 


SyUabication, 


91. The division of a word into syllables, 
with a view to its proper pronunciation,” can 
seldom be attended with duubt, except when 
an accented vowel is separated from the next 


9! Asa division for this purpose differs from a division 
for the purpose of exhibitin the etymological parts of # 
word, it is proper to warn the inspector that the former 
is the purpose of division throughout the whole diction 

ary, and that the actual division, therefore, is frequently 
different from that which a view to the original parts of 
the word would suggest; thus, as’-cti, and dip’ aruus, sv 
dividing the Grst syllable in unciation, would, for 2G 
etymological purpuse, be divided thus: a-scii, bi-parouse 


xvi 


eylla’yla try only one consonant-letter, or by a 
consonatt combination not necessarily dis- 
tributable into two syllab.es. The doubt in 
this case wil! be, whetlier the accented vowel- 
letter is, or is not, to be esteemed final in the 
syllable. and, consequently, is, or is not, to have 
that short and altered sound which an added 
consonant unaccompanied by an e mute pro- 
duces. And note that in our language a 
sinyle consonant, if it yo to a former syllable, is 
precisely the aame in effect as if it also began 
the next syllable: thus cun-on is exactly pro- 
Bounced as cunzon, culetd as calid, &c.: we 
have nothing of the Italian mode of doubling 


an articulation orally. A speaker, then, with 
regard to the syllabication of words, may say 
appa’-rent or appar'-eat, sa’-cramert or sac/-ra- 
ment, pa'-iron or pat'-ron; nor can the doubt 
be removed by any general rule, since, in this 
as in other cases, any statement that may be 
laid down in the shape of a law is liabie to 
so many exceptions, as leaves the point after 
all in possession of mere usage; for the as- 
certaining of which the dictionary must be 
cunsulted. It belongs, however, to this de- 
partment of the work to state, as under the 
foregoing head, such general tendeucies as 
can ascertained, liable as they are, even to 


& greater degree than the laws for the seat of 


accent, to be crossed and thwarted by acci- 
dental causes. : 

92. With regard, then, to the case in ques- 
tion, namely, an accented vowel separated from 
the next syllable by only one consouant, or by 
& consonant combination not necessarily dis- 
tributable into two syllables, the general rule 
or tendency of the languaye is, that the con- 
wonant or consonants go to the following 
syllable if the vowel is in the penultimate,— 
in other words, accent makes, if possible, a 
penultimate syllable long. But the consonant, 
ve one of the consonants, goes to the former 
syllable, if the vowel (unless that vowel be wu) 
is further back than the penultimate,—in 
other words accent tends to shorten all vowels 
except w#, when further back than the penul- 
timate. For instance, it is the tendency of the 
language to say appa’-rent, rather than appar’- 
ent, and pa’-tron, than pat'-run; but con’ ical 
rather than conical, and sac’-rament§ than 
sa'-crament. And the rule applies to syllables 
under a secondary as under the primary accent, 
as in dem’-unstra”-tion, sem’-atol’-ogy. 

93. So numerous, however, are the instances 


9 The force of a te.dency is often most mauifest 
where it breaks the force of other tendencies. We 
might certainly expect that sxatura/ and sational would 
have no difference from nature upd natiun except the 
added! syllable, but the tendency ude" review changes 
the first syllable of each word by assigning the cuonso- 
Nant to it. lt would be more regular, thot is, it would 
better accord with other tendencies of the language, to 
divide the following words thus in pronunciation. Cum 
pi-mion, discre-tiun, gla diate, reta-liate, ca-liant, impe- 
tuvus, o-nions but the divis:on which accords with the 
actual pronunciation is cumpan-ion, discret-ion, glad iate, 
retal tate, val-iant, impet-uous, vn-iun. The force of the 
tendency subduing the predilection for Latin quantities 
might be shown by countless instances, It will be suffi- 
cicat to mention indelible as being so divided by al) un- 
affected speakers; and stam-ina by ail speakers, although 
they suy sfa-mes in the singular, 
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iw which the penultimate syllable is short 
under the accent, that, if we acknowledye its 
original tendency to be long, we must also aw 
knowledge the existence of causes that fre- 
quently counteract that tendency, indepen- 
dently of caprice affecting particular words. Ie 
should seem, for example, that the termination 
tc, is, in many instances, an abbreviation or 
tical; e. g. generic is shortened or seeins to be 
shortened from gener'ical. Now, as in ge- 
nerical, the antepenultimate accent shortens 
the vowel according to the general law, (92,) 
so when the word is shortened, the short ac- 
cented vowel remains ; and this practice taking 
place in many similar words, a law or tendency 
arises to shorten the penultimate syllable of 
words in tc. 

94, Other words having the penultimate 
accent, though not abbreviated from originals 
in our own language, are shortened from cor- 
respondent words in Latin: e. g. rap’-id from 
ru'p-dus, docile from dolcilis, atom from 
at-omus, hal/-it from hidb-ttus, &c. And not 
only do we preserve in the English abbrevia- 
tions the short sound we are accustomed to 
give in the first syllable of the Latin words, 
but the practice generates a rule or tendency 
for all words of similar form or oriyin; as 


Jrigid, fetid, deb'-ile, spir’-it, &e. from frit 


gidus, fetlidus, débihs, spi'ritus, &. So like 
wise we have proc’-ess in spite of the alpha- 
betical o in the verb To proceed. The truth is, 
that while the rules belonging to the clagsica! 
languages are often suflered, in single in- 
stances, to interfere with the tendencies of our 
own, the tendencies of our own, on the other 
hand, as frequently affect our pronunciation 
of Latin. Thus a schvolboy is generally al- 
lowed to say Nom. La'-pis, Gen. Lap’-idis, &e. 
Nom. No'-men, Gen. Nom’-inis, &c., regardless 
of the Latin quantitics in /@ps, and nominis, 
and guided only by the lengthening tendency 
of the penultimate accent, and the shortening 
power of the antepenultimate in our own lan- 
guaye.™ This inattention to every thing but 
the seat of the accent is quite justifiable as 
tepgards English prosody; since with us an 
accented is always, for prosudiacal purposes, a 
long syllable, and an unaccented one short; 
(e. g. whether we say éup/-is or lu’-pis, no/-men 
of nom’-en, the words will be what are deemed 
trochees in English.) It is easy to see then 
that in the syllabication of /a'-ps as an Eng- 
lish word, of misnol-mer, of dup! idist or dap'- 
‘dary, of nom’-inal, &c., we are guided by our 
own general law, since that law is apt to 
interfere even when we pronounce Latin; and 
equally plain is it that short and long in Latin 
should not, as indeed they do not in general, 
influence the syllabicatiou of words in Eng- 
lish: for to our prosody it would make ne 
difference if we said /cp-is, instead of éu’-pie, 


% At the Charter-house they are frre from this neg- 
ligenco, and perhaps at many other places since the ex- 
ample has been set. Nodoubt the change is an im- 
pitbtaadior Rut if it be supposed that at the Charter. 

ouse, or elsewhere, in consequvuce of this change, they 
have succeeded in recovering the riuthm of ancient 
Rome or Athens, it may be salely said the ssppusition fe 
grounded vu mistake. See 173 
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and se’-minal instead of nim!-ina/. Yet,: in 
particular instances, there can be little doubt 
that the short qaantity of the first syllable in 
Latin hes been regarded in determining the 
proouncittion of the word in English; for 
lastance, in phal’-anr, ten'-or, sat'-yr. But in 
dd-ior (to give one example for many) our 
own idiom predominates, and makes the pe- 
nultimate long inspite of the short vowel in 
Latin, in our English pronunciation of which the 
short vowel is, in fact, almost always made lon,. 
Ia drom’-a, on the other hand, the first syllable 
is short in English, though long in the original 
languages. Yet, even in pronouncing it asa 
Latin word, most English tongues, although 
they say dra’-ma in the nominative case, pro- 
pounce dram'-alis, dram!-ata, &c. in the oblique 
cases; and the English word drama seems to 
have received its pronunciation from these. 

95. With regard to words that have, or that 
bad, their accent higher than the penultimate, 
we may also expect other and wider causes of 
non-compliance with the general law, than 
mere caprice affecting individual words. We 
shall find, for instance, that if the concluding 
syllables of a word flow no liquidly into.each 
other, as to produce a doubt whether they are 
two syllables or only one, the tendency of the 
language is, to give the consonant to the latter 
part of the word, and leave the vowel-letter 
of the preceding accented syllable in its long 
alphabetica! sound, unless that vowel-letter be 
& Examples, a’-li-en, na’-tion, de’-vi-ale, o/-lio, 
daf-bi-ous ; but an-bit~ion, bil'-i-ous, 64!-t-ol, &c, 
Yet even with regard to a, ¢, 0, and #, under 
the circumstance in view, the general rule 
sometimes vindicates its sway; as in cum- 
pas’-i-on, glad--ate, battal’-t.on, gns-e-0us, re 
lul’-i-ate, val’4-anl, gym-nas'-i-um, impel’-u-ous, 
dis-cret’-ton, on’-t-on, (the on in which last 
word is pronounced as un.) The truth is, 
however, that the two concluding syllables of 
all such words are in pronunciation only one ; 
by which oral shortening, those of them which 
were exceptive to the general law are brought 
within its pale, while those which were not 
exceptive are thrown out of it. Thus na’-tion 
adhe’-sien, no-tion, fd’-sion, &c., have the ac- 
ceated vowel long, agreeably, it may be said, 
to the genera! effect of the penultimate ac- 
cent, while vis/con, ambifion, vicious, &c. have 
their asocented vowel short, and thus form 
anuther and a large class of exceptions to that 
general rale. 

9». The tendency of accent to shorten all 
the vowel-letters but #, when further back than 
the penultimate, wiil also generally fail of its 
effect in derivative words that previously had 
the vowel long. For instance, a, e, +, and o, 
remain long in bla’-mable, d-’-cency, bri’-bery, 
po’-tenfa/e, on account of their relationship to 
blame, de-cent, bribe, and po-ient; though such 
relationship does not always avail against the 
contrary tendency; for the a which 1s long in 
nad-ture and na’-tion, is short in naf-uvra/ and 
vef-tenal; and it is with difficulty that pe/- 
truanage, however related to pa’-fron, is te- 
esained from becoming paf-ronage. 

The lawe ‘us far as any can be said to 


avii 


exist) which determine the seat of accent 
and the assignment of a consonant in pro- 
nunciation to its proper syllable. having thua 
becn investigated, we are now to proceed with 
such further rules fur the sounds of letters 
as are not included in the two schemes, and 
the corresponding sections that immediately 
follow them. 


Rules for the less regular sounds of Letters. 


Since almost all the general rules are im- 
plied in what has preceded, the following 
statements are to be considered supplemental 
or exceptive :—The order of the schemes wiil 
be regarded as far as can conveniently be 
done. 

97. Letter a, as sounded in the last syllable 
of the childish words papa, mamma, 1s irre- 
gular, and the practice of so sounding it when 
final ip an accented syllable is scarcely carried 
farthe. in words purely English. 4-y, bua, 
ha! and some words of a similar kind, must 
however be placed among these exceptive 
examples. For the still broader sound of a 
in wa-fer, a reason is given hereafter. (140.) 
Even in Italian words, if not of recent adop- 
tion, and in the Italian names of Shakspeare's 
plays, the best practice is to use the English 
@; particularly when the orthography has 
been in any degree changed, as in inamorato, 
from the Italian inaamorato. The same may 
be said of accented a hefore a consonant and 
final e mute:—to this part of the rule the 
word gape used to be an exception, but among 
very good speakers is an exception no lonyer. 
As to have (see 139) and are, they are pro- 
nounced as if spelled without the final ¢; and 
so is the participle dade, under the influence 
of a principle to be noted hereafter. ( 135.) 


Some ple pronounce the plural of saff 
(alides with the Italian a, but the practice is 
not general. Ma/e in sume compounds, as 


Male-administration. is pronounced and often 
written maé, 

98, But when a, final in a syllable, is wn- 
accented, its alphabetical sound occurs by ex 
ception only, and not by any general rule; for 
the general rule is to sound it d.(24.) Ac- 
cordingly, it is only in a few words, generally 
where diwresis occurs, that the a unaccented is 
provounced alphabetically. See these ex- 
ceptions more particularly indicated in the 
note. (*.) 

99. As to unaccented a, when followed bva 
consonant and final e mute, or by any vowel 
which usually keeps it long, although in the 
majority of cases an elegant pronunciation 
will retain the a in its alphabetical sound, yet 
in some words of very common occurrence 
there would be pedantry in scrupulouslys 
avoiding the short and easier sounds which 
the organs are inclined to adopt. For instance, 
in cabbage, courage, palace, furnace, &c., ale 
though the a in the last syllable may be 
marked 4, yet the shortening of this sound 
brings it to & (see 13,) and this again easily 
slides into i or &, so that for common pronune 
ciation the words might be marked cab’-hidye, 
cut/-ridge, pal'-lds, fur'-nisv. In the same 

b 


will 
manner the final syllables of c&p’-tain, vil/-ldin, © 
easily shorten so as to reduce the words to. 
cip’-tin, vil/-lin, &c.59 

100. The digraphs a1, Ay, EY, ei, ea, ee, ao, 
and aw, are all either regularly or irregularly 
sounded &. By regularly is meant that there 
are more words in which the combination has |! 
the sound @, than words in which it has any 
other sound; by irregularly is meant, either 
that the combination has some other sound 
more frequently, or that it seldom occurg, and 
consequently is an ubusual way of indicating 
the sound. The first two combinations are 
given in the scheme as among the usual ways 
of indicating the sound 4 or 4, and in spelling 
words as they are pronounced, these as well 
as the others will be used; but none beyond 
these. In the very irregular orthography of 
our language, however, these are far from 
being the only circumstances or the only cha- 
racters under which the sound in question 
occurs. Those irregular forms which are not 
noticed here, will occur for notice under other 
rules. It is sufficient to state in this place 
that the combination ey, when under the 
accent, is also regularly sounded a, as in they, 
prey, &c.; but that the other five digraphs, 
which, standing at the head of this section, are 
not printed in capitals, are to be considered 
irregular indications of the sound. The first 
of these, however, namely ¢, takes the sound a 
so often, that it is almost its rezular sound: 
e. g. in vel, vein, deign, weight, heir, &c. :—the 
second, ea, takes it in some words of very 
common occurrence; as in great, steak, break, 
bear, pear, to swear, to wear, to tear; also in 
fea-sant, the law adaptation of /aisant: the 
third takes it in e’er and ne’er, contractions for 
ever and never; the fourth takes it in gao/, the 
only word in which the combination occurs, 
which word, moreover, is much better written 
jail; and the fifth takes it only in the word 
gauge. 

101. Letter e final in a syllable is always 
sounded regularly when sounded at all, but 
no letter in the language is so frequently mute. 
In the unaccented syllables of able, idle, ruffle, 
tackle, ripple, rattle, drizzle, it seems to answer 
no other purpose than to keep the syllable in 
countenance, a syllable indeed without a vowel 
except to the eye.!*! At other times the letter 
though mute is not without effect; (see 171;) 
and even when without effect i¢ must not in 
every case be deemed an irregularity. (See 189.) 
There is reason to think that, in the original 
pronunciation of the language, final e was 
not so often a mute letter, but had its proper 


69 Tomark these vague and fluctuating differences 
accurately would bea vain pretence. To exhibit that 
pronunciation which belongs to familiar and conse- 
qneatly negligent utterance, is surely improper in a 
dictionary whic» pretends to furnish the standard sounds 
of woids, Something must after all be left to cireum- 
stances; and if, where circumstances may and generally 
do corrupt the distinct sound of a letter, an italie cha- 
racter is given as a hint of that liability, or a reference is 
made to such remarks in the principles as the present, 
tt is presumed that as much will huve been done as the 
eXigeucy permits. 

1°) A consonaat is commonly defined, a letter that 
eannot be sounded without a vowel. Sheridan, in his 
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sound in that as in other situations. At prés 
sent, the irregularity lies not in sinking but in 
sounding it. Scarcely in any word purely 
English is it sounded when it comes last. The 
chief exceptions are words that come withous 
alteration from the classical languages, as 
epit'o-me, rec’s-pe, sim/i-ve; though even here 
we meet with words that conform to our own 
practice, as bahbonucele, hydrocele, and all other 
words compounded with the Greek word cede, 
(ke-le,) a tumor. Of those classical words 
that sound the final e, it is to be observed, that 
not only do they retain its sound in the plural, 
but they refuse to have that shortened sound 
which we hear in alleys, valleys, beuuties, 
(al’-liz, &c.,) and require a certain prolonga- 
tion, which gives them a very different effect 
from ordinary English words:*for instance, 
antipodes, manes, sound the final syllable écz. 
This, however, is further to be remarked, that 
if the word should be an English adaptation 
of a classical word,—e. g. satellite from the 
Latin sated/es,—as the singular must be sounded 
according to common rules, 80 likewise must 
the plural; though the English word safedlites 
happening to identify in spelling with the 
Latin plural, Pope has taken the liberty in 
one of his lines to pronounce it as a Latin 
word. In our language the regular way of 
signifying the sound é in @ final syllable is by 
the letter y either alone, as in fra/y, or along 
with the letter ¢, as in gaf-/ey. The las¢ mode 
will be adopted throughout the dictionary in 
spelling words as they are pronounced. With 
regard to mute e after r in certain. unaccented 
syllables see 159. 

102. Letter e followed by a consonant and 
final e mute ts irregular in there, where, cre, 
and were; and also in allege, college, sacrilege, 
privilege. The last words, if custom would 
permit, ought to be spelled as they are pro- 
nounced, alledge, colledge, sacruledge, and pre 
viledige. 

103. The digraphs taking the sound 6é 
are RE, EA, El, M, Gt, ai, te, co, ey, ays and 
taking the unaccented sound, namely é, are xv, 
ia, uy. The first of these, ce, is sounded @, with 
scarcely any exception; the next, ea, has other: 
sounds and particularly 6; but 6 is its usual: 
sound; the next, et, though very frequently 
sounded a, (100,) is still more frequently 
sounded e@, as in seize, ceiling, deceit, &c; the 
next two, @ aod @, are found only in classical 
words, as Cesar, adile, foetus, which it has 
been recommended to spell as English words 
with plain e; ai has the sound e in demain 3 
the next, te, although its regular sound is 1, 
(106,) takes that of @ in several words, as 


pronowncing dictionary, acting on this received definition, 
annexes all such consonant combinations as drop the 
sound of their vowel to the syllable standing next them, 
and so to the eye sweeps away a syllable. Would it no* 
have been better to reject the definition than to support 
it by what is unly ap appareat confurmity? The detini- 
tion states an uptruth: a consonant can be uciered 
withont any sound bat its own, however obscure, be it of 
the voice or breath, that murmured sound may be, 
A.ble, evil, ma-son, broken, &c., although beard with 
only one vowel, are as manifestly two syllables to 

ear (all our poetry proves it) as any dias yllabies im the 
language, : 
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-~rief, field, fend, reverie, &c.; the next three, 
€0, ¢y, ay, have the suund e only in penple, key, 
ley, eyry, and quay. But when the combination 
€y is unaccented its regular sound is é; (see 
the concluding part of 101.) The next com- 
bination, ia, takes the sound & in parliament, 
meniature, because the words, originally pro- 
noanced in four syllables, have in the currency 
of discoume dropped the third; and the last, 
wy, In pla-guy, ro-guy, &c., occurs in conse- 
quence of retaining the silent « in order to 
keep the g hard. 

104. Letter i or y under the acfent, and 
final in a syllable, or followed by a consonant 
and e mute, is irregulat in no word purely 
English except the verbs fo five and 0 give, 
(see 189.) and the noun shire; but there are 
several semi-French and other foreivu words 
in which the French sound of ¢ is retained; as 
marine, police, profile, &c.: to which are to be 
added such words as are noticed at the con- 
clusion of section 115. The word obfige, which 
formerly classed with marine, &c., is now pro- 
aounced regularly. 

105. But when: or y final in a syllable or 
‘“ollowed by a consonant and final e mute is 
wraccented, it resigns its alphabetical sound so 
generally, that its proper, can no longer be 
called its usual sound to that situation; and 
<magine, y-cleped, pi-azza, li-tigious, hy-pocrisy, 
ervel-i-ty, (i-merd-i-ly, servile, praclive, treatise, 
respite, favuurtte, genune, oppusife, which are 
pronounced é&mayin, é-cleped, pé-azza, &c., 
wervil, practis, treatis, respit, &c., are spe- 
cimens of the usual way in which all similar 
words are sounded; to which the instances 
referred to at (*) are exceptive. According to 
this special rule, unaccented i may be said to 
be sounded regularly when it follows these 
examples; but as this is not its regular sound 
according to the more general rules of pro- 
Dunciation, so throughout the dictionary, whén- 
ever in a subjected word letter i: drops its 
alphabetical sound, and like the foregoing 
examples takes that of é or f, it is printed in 
italic. 

106. The digraphs taking the sound 1, are 
1B, YB; ¢i, Mi, wy, Gi, ay, ey, eye, o1. The first 
of these, te, though often sounded e, has i for 
its reguiar sound, and ye, its equivalent, has 
the same sound regularly, as in dye. The third 
in the list, ¢1, has two other sounds, both more 
frequent than i; (103, 100;) which sound it 
takes only in he:gAt, heigh-ho, and sight, unless 
we add esther and retthe7 ; but usage as well 
as regularity favours the sound é in these two 
words; the fourth, si, occurs in guider, guile, 
&c.. where it is evident that the « is inserted 
merely to keep the g hard, as it is likewise in 
the proper name, Gey. There is not the same 
reason for the insertion of the silent « in buy; 
but it is easy to see how the use of the digraph 
sm some instances might have led to its adop- 
tion in others where the sound was the same. 
The digraph ai, has the sound 1 only in the 
word eisle; the next digraph iu the list. ay, is 
a single word, and is pronounced #6, which is 
Bot quite, but very nearly identical with 1, (5 ;) 
but aye signifying ever is pruncunced regularly, 


that is a’&. The next digraph, ey, is heard ina 
' eyas; and the next, eye, is a sinyle word, and 
‘ classes with no other; which is to be observed 
"also of the very irregular word choir, in which 
o: are sounded 1. 

107. Letter o final in a syllable, or followed 
by a consonant and e mute, resizrs in so many 
instances its alphabetical sound, that the 
general rule becomes doubtful till the excep- 
tions are ascertained. Do, fo, two, and who, 
prove, move, behouc, (properly written behvove,) 
and dose, are words tn such common use, avd 
are the parents of so many derivatives, that 
the sound G seems almost as proper to the 
letter o as its alphabetic sound; and hence it 
was formerly used without scruple in many 
words where modern practice has discontinued 
it; asin dome, Rom, and go/d. Still we pro- 
nounce the word bosom with the contracted 
sound, where, however, the best practice is to 
shorten it into 60; and the same pronunciation 
we give to the o in woman, changing the sound 
60 in the plural of the word into f. In gamboge, 
the long sound of the same vowel is fixed; and 
in whore, though the same sound of the vowel 
is by no means universal or even common, yet 
it is sanctioned by good authority, and may be 
adupted, so Walker says, when we wish to 
soften the coarse effect of a coarse word. 
Thus much for the proneness of o to be 
sounded oo. But the liability of this letter to 
take the sound ti is still greater, affecting it 
both in situations where we might expect it to 
be sounded 6, as in some, and in those where 
it would be regularly sounded 6. (116.) The 
words dove, love, glove, shove, and above, where 
i¢ has the sound u, stand in curious contrast 
with grove, c/ove, rove, &c., on the one hand, 
and with prove, move, &c., (prov, &c.,) on the 
other. As for gine, shine, trode, which merely 
drop the mute e¢, their contraction comes under 
the sanction of a general principle, (135,) and 
so likewise does that of done, the change in 
whose vowel-sound, namely of 6 into U, sup- 
posing the shortening into 6 to have previously 
taken place, is common to many other words, 
(116.) The word one is another irreyularity, 
but not wholly unaccountable, (141,) and come 
and some (cum, stim) are two more anomalies. 
In all these instances the change of sound 
occurs under the accent. It is less remarkahie 
that the o in purpose should, through the fre- 
quent occurrence of the word, and the absence 
of accent from the syllatle. have sunk into the 
natural vowel, or that sfone, as a common ter- 
mination in fouchksone, limestone, &c, should 
incline to be sounded stun; but the caprice of 
custom can alone account for the discurdant 
spelling and pronunciation of pedug6zw. dema- 
gogue, dealdgye, &c., in which we are not only 
wholly silent but wholly useless. 

108. The combinations taking the sound 6, 
ale OA, OR, OV, OWS €0, ew, eas, ax, vo. The 
first, oa, has 0 for its regular sound, and is a 
very common way by which the sound its de- 
noted in the language; as in beat, coal, &c. 
The second, oe, has likewise 0 for ity regulas 
sound in words purely English, as doe, foe, &c.. 

' under the form @ in adopted cee words, it 
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is an equivalent for letter ¢, where, indeed, 
this letter ought to take its place. (103.) The 
hext two, ov, and ow, whose regular sound is 
the 3lst element in the scheme, are neverthe- 
leas to be conceived regulacly sounded in sous, 
moulder, four, pour, &c., follow, hollow, &c. ; 
the « or w in such words being esteemed 
mute.’ Of the remaining combinations, eo, 
ew, cau, and oo, the first is sounded 0 only in 
yeoman and its compounds; the second only in 
sew, and sewer; the third in bureau, beau, and 
its compounds; and the fourth only in brooch, 
door, and fluor. 

109. Letter « final in a syllable, or followed 
by a consonant and e mute, loses its alpha- 
netical sound on many occasions owing to the 
peculiar organic composition of that sound, 
(9,) and the difficulty of preserving it entire in 
conuection with certain other sounds. By 
referring to principles 61, 62, 63, 64, 69, and 
73, 1¢ will be seen why the letter wu is not 
regularly sounded in sure, (stddr.) pleasure, 
(plSzh”oor,) mature, (nal-ch’oor,) jew, (j’50,) 
dute, (l'd0t,) rude, (rddd.) &c.!% The same 

rinciples do not account for the great irreyu- 
arity of bury and business, but the nature of 
the sound x i some degree explains it, In the 
frequent use of the words, and the attempts at 
rapid utterance, the last part of the sound « 
was dropped: this reduced the words to a 
pronunciation bordering on ée’-ry and be/-siness, 
which at length was further shortened into 
bér-ry and biz-iness. The shortening of the 
unaccented sound into I in the last syllable of 
lettuce, and of min'eute, is explicable in the 
same manner. In the verb fo conjure, with 
the accent on the first, the last syllable is pro- 
nounced as if the e were absent. 

110. The combinations taking the sound u 
are UR, UI, EU, BW; teu, eau, ev, :ew. The first 
four of these have u for their regular sound; 
as in cue, suit, feud, new, &c.; the fifth, sen, 
has the sound in adiew; the sixth has it in 
Seauty and all its compounds; the seventh in 
feod and compounds, better written feud, &c., 
and the eighth in view. In some words the 
digraph we is quite idle. See 107 and 189. 

111, Pursuing the order of the scheme, we 
come next to vowels which are rendered short 
by the effect of consonants that follow them. 

108 When, however, 01s or ow, being sounded 0 or 6, 
occurs in a subjected word in the dictionary, in order to 
distinguish it from the same digraph, sounded as in aven 
aud nvw, it is printed, as all letters that take irregular 


sounds. in italics; while vs, ow, sounded as in the last 
two instances, retain the Roman character. 

609 Webster goes much further than I do, and denies 
that w,as in union, unite, is presorved entire iv such words 
as cube, ubuse, durable, human. 1 know not the practice 
of New York, but I. am confident that in London, amun: 
all speakers above the vulgar, the « hus the same scun 
iw all th se words, with the sole difference of remitted 
accent, and shorter quantity in aaite, and of added gut- 
tural vibration in durable, It is true our vulgar say 
dour able, toob, (fube,) doo-ty, (duty,) nuo, (new,) &c., 
but even (Aecy preserve the alphabetic « in the other 
instances given above. Webster says that when he was 
in England * he was particularly attentive to the public 
speakers in regard to this puint, and was happy to find 
that very few of them made the distinction here men- 
tioned,'—that is, made adifference between « in cube, 
and uw in rude.—Crrdat Yankaus, 
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The vowel-letters, as we have seen, are not 
short before a consonant if e mute is added: 
the reason of which is, that the e was origi- 
nally sounded, and made with the consonant 
a distinct syllable, leaving the previous vowel 
final in the foregoing svliable. Thus, tou, the 
vowel is long in chase, fasre, &c., because the 
words were originally cha-ste, ta-ste, &c.:—so 
likewise in bathe, &c., because the consunant is 
double only to the eye. 
chunge, strange, &c., and in ancient, angel, 
chamber, ambs-ace, Cambridge, and cambrie, is 
clearly trregular. The lony and broader sound 
of a, namely 4, which many speakers use in 
plant, ass, fast, castle, buskel, mastiff, &c., is 
likewise irregular, and is daily growiny less 
prevalent in well-bred society. (23.) Before sh, 
however, except in hath, rath, rathir, gather, 
lather, fathom, mathematics, the long bruader 
sound universally prevails; as in path, lath, 
father, &c., and likewise before /f, ¢v, aud /m, 
the ? being silent. (139.) 

112. But the chief defection of letter a from 
its short sound before a consonant, occurs in 
words where, dispensing with the significant ew, 
it is nevertheless sounded aw. This takes place 
in all, ball, &c., (excepting only sha//, and the 
name of the street Pall-mall, which, they say, 
is derived from pedlere malleo, to strike with a 
mallet, and is pronounced as if written ped/- 
mel! ;) —in always, thraldum, and all words in 
which the digraph 4 was formerly used; in 
uppal, as being confounded with such words; 
in talk, falcon, &c.; in sali, malt, &c.; (though 
in these the sound is generally shortened into 
3, and will be marked not &u, but dw: see 25 ;) 
in bald, sca/d, &c.; in pa’sy, puller, paltry, &c., 
and generally in words where the / is followed 
in the same syllable by another /, or by any 
other consonant-letter whose sound does not 
bring the tips nearly or quite into contact, or 
draw out the mouth at the corners. (See 142.) 
In halm and sha/m the lips are brought into 
contact, and the words would doubtless have 
been pronounced correspondently with dads, if 
the spelling had always been uniform; but 
they are likewise spelled Aatwem and shatem, 
which latter spelling, and not the former, de- 
termines their pronunciation, The letter a is 
likewise liable, in general, to its broad sound, 
when it is preceded by a le'ter sounded as 
consonant w, whether the letter w is present or 
not; as in wan, was, swab, wanton, witch, quan- 
lity, quolity, &c.; which are sounded, win, woz, 
&c., (140,) provided (as with regard to vowels 
affected by /) no consonant follows which 
brings the lips together, or draws out the cor- 
ners of the mouth. (142.) The words to chap, 
a chap, and chaps, where letter a is fixea in the 
sound 6, are irregular on no assignable grounds. 
In sca/lop, the double é explains, though it 
does not justify, the broad suund of the same 
letter. In chap, chaps, (the jaw or jaws.) the 
broad sound is a contirmed irregularity :—ia 
the verb to chap, to break into clefts, and the 
substantive, a chap, derived from it, the irregu 
larity has for some time been less prevalent, 
and a speaker may pronounce them regularly 
without seeming pedantic. 


But the long vowel in .« 
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"113. The regular short sound of e before a | form practice is to preserve the sound of e befure 


consonant seldom fails in an accented syllable. 
Yet custom has subetituted the sound 1 for é 
in the musical term c/ef, in Exg/sh, and in 
pretty. But when not under the accent, al- 
though the preservation of the distinct regular 
sound is an elegance in the pronunciation of 
many words, (14,) yet in others, where there is 
a tendency toward the sound 1, there would be 
stiffness and pedantry in scrupulously adhering 
to reyularity; for instance, whenever letter e 
makes an additional syllable with s in forming 
the plural, or the genitives of nouns, or the 
third person of verbs; as in boz-es, fa-ces, 
Geur-ge's, he practis-es, he debu-ses. \n all such 
instances, the e may very properly be sounded 
7, as it may likewise in the last syllable of 
helinet, poet, linen, covet, &c., although marked 
in the dictionary for its regular sound. 

li4. But before d, /, and n, in a final unac- 
ecented syllable, e is very frequently sunk en- 
tirely; as is likewise ts in a few words before / 
and v; (115 towards the end;) and o very 
generally before wn. (116 at the end.) The 
following are specimens of words in which this 
kind of suppression occurs: Wronged, praised, 
caged, smoothed, called, formed, plinned, barred, 
stabbed, plaguel; fabled, sparkled, handled, 
baffled; stuffed, (stufft, 143,) backed, kicked, 
tripped, faced, dressed, rushed ; grovel, weasel ; 
evi/, devil; biden, sudden, golden, lessen, hea- 
then, chosen, strengthen, hasten, denizen ; basin, 
cousin, raisin; bacon, beckun, pardon, reason, 
mason, lesson. Nay, the irregularity extends to 
the words victual and Brisan, as if they had 
been written vit-(ef and Brtt-ea, and theu cor- 
rupted in sound as the previous words. Al- 
luding to such suppression of the vowel in the 
final syllable of some words, and its preserva- 
tion in others, Walker says that “ nothing is 
so vulgar and childish as to hear swred and 
hexven with the e distinct, and nore/ and chicken 
with e suppressed.” E:ther the remark is a 
little extravagant, or our prejudices are grown 
a little more reasonable since it was written. 
Still it is true that we cannot oppose the polite 
and welil-bred in these small matters, without 
some detraction from their favourable opinion; 
ard the inquiry when we are to suppress the 
vowel in these situations and when we are not, 
will therefore deserve the best answer it is 
capable of. The suppression, then, of e before 
d, takes place in verbs on all occasions when 
it can take place; it cannot take place in 
afforded, wanted, &c. because the sound of the 
e is necessary to that of the; but in follower, 
blamed, dressed, placed, tared, &c., however 
harsh may be the clustered consonants in con- 
sequence of the omission, yet the omission is 
indispensable, if we desire to conform to cus- 
tomary pronunciation. How far this conformity 
is desirable in the public reading of the Scrip- 
tures. or of set forms of prayer couched in lan- 
guage venerable for its antiquity, is another 
question ; though even here, it is presumed, few 
judicious readers would goso faras tosay burt-éd, 
stray-Edl, justi fi- ed, set-éd, and assem-bled. In 
adjectives. on the other hand unless they are 
participles as we.| as adicctives, the almost uni- 


d, as in naked, wicked, ragged, wretched, &c. This 
will explain the two different ways of sounding 
the adjective picked: for in the phrase a 
picked point, the adjective is not related to any 
verb, and therefore sounds the e; but when 
we say, a hwndred picked men, the same spelled 
word is related to the verb (0 pick, and there- 
fore sinks thee. Itis true that according to 
this rule we ought to sink the e in the adjec- 
tives of the following phrases, a blessed day, a 
learned man, a cursed thought ; yet custom, ever 
capricious. makes them exceptions, and sounds 
thee. Itis further to be observed that, in the 
compounding of words, both the orivinal and 
the exceptive principle relax in favour of a 
more current or more harmonious pronun- 
ciation. Thus though we say, an aged horse, 
with the e sounded, yet we say a full-aged 
horse with the e sunk; on the other hand, 
though we say, an amazed luvk, with thee 
sunk, yet we say amuzedly and umazednzess, 
with thee sounded. With reyard, in the nexe 
place, to the suppression of e before / in a 
final unaccented syllable, the practice, where it 
does occur, is an exception rather than a rule, 
it being the custom of good speakers to guard 
ayainst it, except in shek’-el, hu’-zel, cri’z-zel, 
ea’-sel, na’-vel, rav’-el, sniv’-el, shriv’-el, swiv’-el, 
driv’-el, shov’-el, grov’-el, chaf-tel, which, as to 
the last syllable, are pronounced in the same 
manner ag the last syilable of tackle, dazzle, 
&c. (101.) Lastly, with regard to the sup- 
pression of e before n, unfortunately for the 
euphony of our language, it takes place by 
rule, as it should seem, rather than by excep- 
tion; for though after a liquid (except in 
Sallen, stolen, and swollen) the sound is always 
preserved, as in sullen, flamen, linen, barren ; 
yet, when any other consonant precedes, usage 
has hitherto been, and is still, averse to the 
sound of the e, except in eudden, kitchen, 
hyphen, chicken, ticken, jerkin, uzpen, marten, 
leven, sluven, pattens, mittens, and one or two 
other words in less common use; taking no 
offence at the ugly combinations of sound 
which occur in all other similar words, such 
for instance as, dead’n, madd’n, gold’n, black’ny 
cak’n, ta-k’n, sick’n, sha-p’n, les-a’n, kiti’n, 
heav’n, ra-v'n, &c., which are but a small same 
ple of the numerous words in the language, 
that, terminating in en, come under the rule; 
and when to these we add such as, terminating 
in 1 and on, sink the vowel in the same 
manner, as 6a’-s’n, cous’n, ba’-c’n, reusn, &c., 
it will be seen that the blemish, if a blemish 
it is, extends over no limited space in the lan- 
guage, 

115. The regular short sound of ¢ before a 
consonant generally gives place to the long 


M4 Tsay, “if a blemish it is,” because after all our 
judgement see:ns to be formed from a partial view of the 
facts. Take the words individually, and no one ca’ 
doubt the agly effect of these suppressions; bul mingled 
with other words and forming with them a texture o&f/ 
sounds, why should ki, ti, sa tn, da, &c be more inhir 
monious in the situations alluded to, than when the 
meet accidentally, as they must meet, by the juxta- 
-osition of words and syllable-; asin decks loss, sit-low ; 
hisaaoe ; let nul; sad-ness, Xc.? 
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sound before /d and »/, (compare 138,) as in | Again, when o is followed by ¢/, é, dk, and &, 


chi, mild, &c., find, kind, &c, which are pro- 
aounced as if written chiled, miled. &c., fiaed, 
dined, &c., sinking the e as in the pronup- 
ciation of the participles of verbs. But this 
exceptive principle does not include even all 
purely English words, e. g. gutld, wind, where 
the ¢ is regular; and much less such as are 
of recent classical origin, as absctnd, resciad. 
Neither should it include the title Chi’de, 
which we may suppose to have once been 
Chif-de. The regular short sound of : also 
fails in sign, &c., where the g is silent, (157,) 
in Atgh, sight, &c., where gh are silent, (162,) 
and in the individual words indict, (the last 
syllable,) ts/e, ws/and, viscount, in all of which 
the following letter heing silent, accounts in 
some degree for the irregularity. (139.) The 
long sound of iin Christ, in climd, and in pial, 
are less explicable on any principle derived 
from the practice of our own language. In 
tithe, blithe, &c. the & is properly lengthened 
by the e mute, for 4A, though double to the 
eye, is a single consonant to the ear. In un- 
accented syllables the only failure of the 
sound is in ev, devil, ruisins, basin, and cousin, 
in which itis quite sunk ; (114;) but the prac- 
tice as to Ictter i extends no further except in 
mean society: Lat’n and px-p'l, for instance, 
instead of Lat-in and pu-pt/, are decided vul- 
garisms. The irregular sound of ¢ and y, in 
squirrel and panegyr’-ic, we may hope in time 
tu hear reclaimed, a correspondent reformation 
having taken place in spirtt and miracle, which 
were once, but are not now, pronounced 
spér-rif, and mé@r-racle. Sir-up, still pro- 
nounced st/-rup, may be sounded regularly 
without pedantry. Bombasin, palanquin, Brazil, 
glucis, &c. have the i pronounced 4, because 
in fact they class with antique, profile, &c., 
(104,) and still keep in part their foreign pro- 
hunciation. 

116. The defection of letter o from its regu- 
lar short sound appears in many and various 
instances. Some casesof this kind we might 
ex pect from the proneness of o to be sounded &, 
where we might look for its regular alphabetic 
sound. (107.) Hence we are prepared for 
the short sound of 00 in wom-an, bos-om, Wolf, 
Wolacy, Wolverhumpten, In the first syllable of 
Worcester and worsted, the vowel sound, ir- 
regular in the same way. terminates in gut- 
tural vibration, and, being in this manner 
prevented from shortening, identifies with dor. 
(130.) Passing from these instances we come 
to host, post, most, ghost, &c., which instead of 
having the regular short sound as heard in 
cost, frost, tost, /ost, are pronounced with o in 
its long or alphabetical sound; perhaps he- 
cause they were once pronounced in two sylla- 
bles in correspondence with their old spelling 
ho-ste, po-ste, &c. Yet this cannot be the 
reason that gross deviates from the regular 
evund which we hear in moss, cross, dross, &c. 
As to the lengthened sound which some 
speakers yive the vowel in these last instances, 
(e. g. nidwss, cr&xss, &c.)—since the lengthen- 
ing dues not change the specific nature of the 
vowel, we do not notice it here. (See 17.) 


its defection from its short into its alpha- 
betical sound ‘s su frequent, that doll, /6l/, &c. 
seem less reyular than r0//, drol’, trodl/, stro//, 
old, oold, gold, yusk, colt, dolt, &c.; and this 
prevalence of the long sound before ¢ extends 
to many words in which the é is single, as in 
bol-sier, para-sol, pat-rol. A cause for this long 
sound of o befure / is endeavoured to be as- 
signed at 138, Yet in other words the same 
lengthening and change of sound takes place 
in o where no cause can be assigned. as in both 
and comb: while in tomb and womb the change 
is not into 0 but into dG. The alphabetic o in 
port, fort, form, (a bench,) forge, porch, horde, 
&c., as it iy not a deviation from 6, but dur, 
is noticed in another place. (130.) But these 
are not all the wavsin which o deviates from 
its regular short sound: it very frequentiy 
takes, not its own short sound, butt. This 
may in some degree be accounted for when 
preceded by the suund of ew, (see 14],) as in 
won, wonder, worry, une, and once, (i. e. won, 
wonce ;) but is less explicable on any general 
Principle in other instances, such as combat, 
constable, boruugh, shovel, cozen, doth, brother, 
&c. In most of such instances it is impos- 
sible to use the regular sound without offence 
to ears habituated to the usual sounds, though 
the force of the more general rule will pow 
and then detach a straggler, and if the word 
frequently occurs, reduce it at last tu regu- 
larity. There was atime when soveretgn and 
cemrude were always pronounced with the o 
as short uw; but since the former word has 
been the name of a current cvin, the regular 
sound of the o has been getting into use, and 
bids fair to be completely established. The 
word cony belongs to this class; but in slow 
solemn utterance may have the regular sound 
of o, These observations have all had refer- 
ence to accented syllables, Letter 0, unac- 
cented and followed hy a consonant without e 
mute, always tends to be sounded u; (see 18;) 
and iu final syllables either takes this sound 
entirely, as in sexton, horizon, felon, demon, 
unison, &c., or is sunk entirely, as in daccn, 
reason, poison, prison, &C. 

117. The regular short sound of u before a 
consonant fails in bull, full, pull, and all 
their derivatives, and in many words, not 
really derivatives, but appearing to be so ; viz 
bullace, bullet, bulwark, bullion, fuller, fulluge, 
fullery, Fulham, pu/pit, pullet. In all these 
words, # has the sound 66, as it had in many 
words now obsolete, and still has in butcher, 
puss, pudding, cushion, cushat, sugar, cuckoo, 
huzzur’, huzza! hurrah ! push, bush, and in the 
verb foput ; but not in the substantive pus, the 
name of a game at cards, or applied in 
derision to a countryman. Among these words 
we must he careful not to mix any of classical 
derivation, as fulsome, and fulminate ; but con- 
fine the so: nd to the few words noted above, 
and to their compounds, 

118. The sound which, in spelling words as 
they are pronounced, will be indicated by &, 
appears, from the preceding section to have 
been one of two short sounds apyertai iag to 
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Gee letter wu; and there is reason to think it 
was formerly mach more prevalent in the lan- 
guage than itis now. Hence a doubt might 
at that time have exixted. which of the two 
should be deemed its regular short sound. 
That doubt, however, can exist no longer. 
The latter sound under the character # occurs 
in so few primitive words as the language is 
mow pronounced in good society, that it is 
clearly an irregular sound compared with that 
we hear in dust, gudl, but, hush, &c. The sound, 
then, appears to have no regular mark of in- 
dication in the ordinary spelling of our lan- 
guage: for the regular sound of the digraph 
eo, though identical in quality, is essentially a 
long soand, while that which is indicated by 
these letters in a few words of the languaye is 
essentially short. Nor are the words exceptive 
under any general principle, save those only 
in which oo are followed by 4, which conso- 
nant unilormly shortens the sound; as in 
bouk, luok, took, &c, The other words in which 
the short sound is denoted by the letters vo in 
the ordinary spelling of the language are 
wool, wood, good, kood, stood, foot, and their 
compounds; to which we may add soot; for 
though this word, probably from being cou- 
founded with those which are spelled with «, 
long exhibited the anomaly of being pro- 
nounced sut, it is now, by the best speakers, 
classed with the words preceding it. Cooper 
and its compounds are doubtful, except in 
common speech, which, in London at least, 
invariably shortens them. Blood and flood not 
only shorten the vowel, but change it into 0, 
with little chance of regaining the more con- 
sistent short sound: so also does and doth, ori- 
ginally pronounced ddéz and ddé/h, are now 
sounded duzand duth ; which changes appear to 
have arisen from confounding these with words 
that, being spelled with #, renounce the more 
ancient short sound of that letter, in order to 
take the other short sound, now considered 
the regular one. But would, coudd, and shou/d, 
although they shorten their original vowel 
sound, do not change it for another. See 127. 
119. The practice of sometimes shortening 
the long sound of a vowel combination into 
the sound identical in quality is not peculiar 
to the digraph oo, but occurs with other com- 
binations. Thus the sound a in sas:/, saith, says, 
again, against, is shortened amonyst the best 
speakers into the identical sound 6, (13.) 
Thus the sound as of ec in the last syllable of 
forfat, surfeit, foreign, &c., in been, in breeches, 
in dignities, critics, envies, pities, envied, pitied, &c. 
is shortened into the identical sound f. (15.) 
Thus the sound iw in daudanum, laurel, and 
cauliflower, ie shortened into the identical 
sound 6. (17.) And in the same wanner it 
has happened that a in ale, in many, and aay, 
has been shortened into &, 
120. Other combinations of vowel letters 
have short sounds, because one of the letters 
being quite disregarded, both as to the sound 
it generally claims, and as to any effect it 
might have op other letters, the remaining 


letter receives the sound which under the 


general rule» it isentatled to. This constantiy 


xxi 


tukes place in the unaccented terminatiun ous, 
which is always proneunced tis. So also, 
though the syllable is accented, the ¢ in plaid 
and railery is quite disregarded. It is the 
same with the a and o in Ded’-alus, 4n’-o- 
barbus, cec’-o-nom"-tcs, assnfeel-ida, where the 


-syllable is shortened because the accent, prin- 


cipal or secondary, is higher than the penul- 
timate; (92;) to which examples we may add 
Sot-d and Mich’aclmas. Thus again the a is 
disregarded in head, dead, breath, death, mea- 
sure, pleasant, weapon, &c., and also in dearth, 
earl, heard, search, &c. where, though the gut- 
tural vibration restores quantity to the vowel 
combination, it does not give it its regular 
quality, the sound being er, (35,) and not ear. 
(43.) Thus, too, the s is disregarded in non- 
pared, heifer; the e in foreign, forfeit ; the o 
in deop-ard, feoff, ye~p-ardy ; the ¢ in friend, 
fieldfare; the w in butli, built; the a in the 
last syllable of marriaye, carriage ; the w in 
conduit s in cough and trovgh; in fowgh and 
shough ; the w in knowledge; and the o in 
country, cous-in, coup-le, doub-le, coureage, nour- 
ish, touch, young, &c. And as, in the last ex- 
amples, the combination ou is under the ac- 
cent, we need not be surprised that, in an 
unaccented syllable, the o is almost uniformly 
disregarded; as in Sidmouth, Weymouth, &c. : 
— indeed, the preservation of the full sound of 
unaccented om, as in pronoun, is by exception 
rather than by rule. Again, in the plurals of 
words which are fotined by changing y when 
pronounced ¢y, into fes, the e is quite disre- 
garded, as in duties from duty, pronounced 
du’-tiz. Itis only when yin the singular has its 
long sound, as in a/ly, that the digraph te in the 
plural bas the regular sound indicated at 106. 

121. Other combinations of vowel-letters 
have short sounds, because one of the letters 
is used merely as the significant or idle atten- 
dant on a consonant, and in that capacity not 
intended to bear a sound itself. Thus, in ven- 
geance, allegiance, &c., the e or 1 is a significant 
attendant on g, implying that it must have its 
soft sound, and it leaves the a unaffected 
to take the sound a. In piquant, the #, a con- 
stant follower of g, and generally taking the 
consonant sound Ww, is an idle attendant on 
that letter, and the a, as in the former in- 
stance, is left unaffected. The e& in gnese, 
guest, guilt, guin-ea, is merely significant of the 
hard sound of g; and the u in drscust of the 
hard sound of c. In guard, &c., the ws occu- 
pies the same place without the same reason, 
for the g would be hard without it: it is pro- 
bable, however, that the s was not originally 
mute: See 145. And in gier-ragle the t 1s idle, 
for the g would be soft without it: the ab- 
sorbing of s when pronounced as y consonant 
is however to be expected as a natural effect 
when soft g precedes. As to the concourse of 
vowel-letters in the final syllables ead, ta/, evn, 
tan, evn, ton, eous, tous, in line-al. soct-al, Tur- 
tare-an, Greci-an, trunche-on, nati-orn, her- 
bace-ous, capaci-vus, &c., the e or + must be 
considered as belonging to a former syllabie, 
at least originally, and ite Aquedizing into y¥ 
consonant in sume of the instances, anc entisa 
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absorption into the previous sound in others, 
is to be spoken of hereafter. See 146, 147, 148. 

122. Next to the short vowels, the order of 
our scheme brings us to the incidental vowels 
that are essentially long. The first of these, 
%, (23,) never occurs without guttural vibra- 
tion by any general principle of the language ; 
except when letter a is followed by th, or b 
Lf, din, lo, the / being silent: (see 97, 111, 139 3 
except also when the digraph au is followed 
by n and apother consonant; as in aunt, haunt, 
askaunt, flaunt, jaunt, haunch, pauach, launch, 
jaundice, laundress, duunt, saunter. \n all these 
words, and also in /awg’, draugh, draught, good 
usaye is in favour of this, instead of the broader 
and usual sound of the digraph aw: yet the 
more partial rule is difficult to maintain, and 
will perhaps at last merge in the general 
principle. VKaunt and uvaunt are decidedly 
within the pale of the latter: Aaunt and flaunt 
are with difficulty restrained from it by those 
who would be thought to speak better than 
the vulgar; and craunch, druugh, and draught, 
xeem like:y not only to desert the broad sound, 
but also to give up the letter #; when the 
next declension wou:d he, to narrow the & into 
a. Such is no doubt the process that demand 
and commund have undergone, and hence the 
reason that speakers of tlhe old school, and 
the vulgar universally, pronounce the a broad 
in both these words. The a in can’t and sha’n’t 
is also broad in consequence of lengthening 
the vowel to compensate for the omitted sounds. 
These are accidental instances of the occur- 
rence of the sound & But though, without 
guttural vibration, it is scarcely to be heard 
with a general law in its favour, the unac- 
cented suund d occurs constantly as the regular 
suund of letter a when not under accent, and 
vot followed in the same syllable by a conso- 
nant. See 24 and 93. 

123. All the other incidental long vowels, 
viz. dw or Awe; 00; Of OF OY, OU OF OW; are 
denoted by digraphs which are then only 
regularly pronounced when they take the 
sounds in. question; as the sounds in question 
are then only regularly denuted when they 
occur respectively under these digraphs. An 
exception scarcely needs be made to the last 
part of the observation, because the sound &w 
is found under aw as well as under aw, the w 
and #, as vuwel-letters, being equivalent. The 
irregular sounds of these digraphs have in 
general been noticed in some of the preceding 
sections, The digraph au, as we have just 
seen, (122,) has a less regular sound in aunf, 
haunt, &c. Oo can swarcely be called irregular 
when it takes the short and in other respects 
identical suund 00; (118;) but it has a sound 
decidedly irregular in b/ood and flood; (118;) 
in brovch 3 (1U8;) and also in door aud floor, 
which are to be noticed hereafter. (132.) We 
proceed next to 

24. The digraph o:, which is irregular in 
chur, originally written, and still pronounced, 
gutre. In tortowe. both the o and the final e 
are disregarded, while the same digraph 0, in 
avoirdupors, connoisseur, turquoise, chamots, adroit, 
and devoir, is pronounced variously, not from 
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any principle of our language. but from 
awkward attempts at reconciling foreign with 
native sounds. Leaving the customary pro- 
nuociation of such words to the dictiona:y, we 
come next to : 

125. The irregular sounds of os and ow. 
The former of these is irregular im a great 
many words, where, as we have lately seen, 
(120,) the o is quite disregarded. It is also 
irregular in words derived immediately from 
the French; as in group, soup, rouge, route, &C., 
as well as in some genuine English words; as 
through, wound, you, youth, &c., to which, as 
ow is but another form of ov, we may add 
Jlowk, &c.: in all of these the sound of the 
digraph is 30. Another aonnd of this digraph, 
namely 6, as in suu/, mould, shoulder, poultice, 
&e., (108,) in b/ow, slow, crow, flown, growth, 
&c, 1s deemed irregular only as compared 
with its sound in fowd, mound, out, &ce, and ip now, 
cowl, down, &c. (See 108, and the correspon- 
dent note.) In unaccented syllables, the sound 

may he deemed the usual! pronunciation of 
ow or ow; asin felluw, window, &c., borough, 
Surlough, &c., in all of which the w or w is 
mute, and the o alphabetical, Another irre- 
gular sound of ow, vz. dw, occurs in ought, 
bought, thought, &c. (126.) Another, vis. &, 
in sould, could, and shuu/d; and another, viz. 
6, in cough, trough, &c. (120.) 

126. The irregular modes of denoting the 
sounds dw, 50, oy, and ow may next be stated, 
though it will, for the most part, be but a 
repetition of what has already been shown. 
And first with regard to the sound dw, this, as 
we have seen, is often found under a written 
simply; that is, without the w; (112;) it is 
also found under ow followed by gAt, the ¢ only 
being sounded, in owght, bought, brought, fought, 
thought, nought, sought, wrought; and (an ire 
regularity not yet noticed) it is likewise found 
under the combination oa in broad and groat, 
and under ao in extraordinary, a contraction of 
exlra-ordinary. 

127. With regard to the sound 6, we have seen 
that it is often to be found under », as in rade, 
ruler, &c. for the reasons assigned at 109; and 
the same reasons will explain why it is found 
under ew, ue, and wi in brew, drew, &c., true, 
rue, &c., bruise, fruit, &c. For these combina= 
tiuns would have had their regular sound u, 
if r had not preceded. It is likewise found, as 
recently stated, (125,) under the combination 
ou, in words of obvious French origin, and 
in the native words through, you, youth, wound, 
(the subst.) and sacouth, To these belong 
would, could, and should, from which, however, 
the currency of speech has not only subtracted 
the /, but the long sound of the vowel, and 
reduced the words in pronunciation to wood, 
cood, and shood. In cavutchouc, the sound in 
question is heard long in the first svilable, 
and short in the other, and thea in the first 
syllable is dropped. It is found under eo in 
galleon’, under ve in shoe and canoe’, and under 
oe 10 manceu Ure. 

128 With regard to the sounds oi or oy, 
(29,) ov or ow, (31,) though the letters, as we 
have recently seen, are sumetimes innegularty 
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ropounced, yet the sounds are never irregu- 
arly denoted; that is to say, they never occur 
but under those characters. 

129. The order of the vowel scheme next 
brings us to inquire, how the vowel letters, 
«bether single or in combination, are sounded 
:m connection with the letter s. The inquiry 
w partly answered hy the scheme itself, to 
which all that follows to the end of 134 must 
be considered supplemental or exceptive. In 
mir-ry, ar’-id, bér’-ry, pér-il, apir-it, lyr-ic, 
tr’-rid, flor’ id, hur’-ry. &c. the vowel before 
the rough r has the short sound it would have 
before any other consonant; and in the fre- 
quent terminations ary and ory, as in mer- 
ceadr-y, nugalor-y, the a and the o have the 
same obscure short sounds we hear in the un- 
acceuted syllables of chapman and common. 
It ts true that in char’-ry, star’-ry, lar’-ry, stir’- 
rer, pur’-ring, words immediately allied to the 
verb & char, (to burn wood,) to the nouns 
star and far, and the verbs éo stir, fo purr, we 
preserve the long guttural sound proper to 
the latter words; but the practice does not 
extend beyond these and similar instances ; 
aod the yerb éo farry, which has po relation- 
ship to far, is pronounced ¢Gr’-ry. As to such 
irregularities as squirrel, panegyric, and sirup, 
which are sounded as if written sguer-red, 
paneger-ic, and sur-up, they have been already 
huticed in a proper place. (115.) 

130. The letters ar, er, ir, or, and ur, have 
no general deviations from their regular 
wunds which are not noticed in the sections 
frum 33 to 40 inclusive. As exceptive to the 
rules there given, it remains to be stated that 
in char, (work done by the day,) and in scarce, 
the letters ar are sounded @re; that in war, 
guert, and all words in which the sound w 
precedes, they are pronounced or, according to 
& principle to be stated hereafter; (140;) that 
er are irregularly sounded ar in clerk and 


_ eergermt, and formerly, but not pow, in mer- 


chant, Derby, and several other words; that tr 
ia words of very common use, as already no- 
ticed, (35,) are sounded uf; that ur are 
sounded Ore in port, whether as a word or syl- 
lable, (except in important, importunate, and 
their immediate relations,) in borne, frorne, 
fort, form, (meaning a bench; for form mean- 
ing figure is :egular,) ford, forge, force, forth, 
hirde, porch, worn, sworn, sword, corps, divorce, 
burdiand ; (116;) that the same letters, wz. or, 
are sounded ddr in worsted and Worcester, (see 
116;) and that in werd, work, world, worm, 
worse, wort, worth. worship, &c.. they are 
sounded ur, according to a principle to be 
stated hereafter. (4) To these we may 
add, as also sounding or like ur, attorn, attor- 
vey. and a word whose pronunciation offends 
azainst all principle, namely, co/oned. (See the 
word in the dictionary.) 

131. The vowel combinations that, followed 
by r, take the sounds ar, er, or, and ur, aresuch, 
ip general, as would have been sounded 4, 6, 
6, and U, ib connection with any consonant 
letter but r. In the words dcart, hearten, and 
hearth, the e is evidently disregarded; the 
former a is disregarded in the last syllable of 


bazaar; the a after e in earl, earn, earth, 
dearth, heard, hearse, pearl, search, &c., in core 
respondence with the practice noticed at 120. 
Many speakers pronounce fearful us classing 
with these words when used ip the sense of 
terrible, bnt, in the sense of timorous, it is 
pronounced regularly by all speakers; so also 
in tierce and fierce many speakers disregard 
thes. Theo before w is disregarded by gece- 
ral consent in a numerous class of words, as 
Juur’-nal, your’-ney, scourge, &c.; a practice iu 
Unison with a still wider princip'e in céam‘our, 
vapour, cofour, &c., ause in these the 
syllable is unaccented. (120.) In guard, 
guardian, the letter u, necessary and signifi- 
cant although silent when used after g and 
before e or 4, is evidently a mere idle letter; 
(121;) while the e in grandeur, originally 
sounded in a distinct syllable, has liquidized 
into y consonant, and is commonly absorbed 
by the sound imparted to the previous d. 
(148,) In centaur, where the digraph au 
takes its regular sound aw, the last ayllable 
identifies with the 38th element, or. 

132. Respecting the literal combinations 
are, ere, ire, ure, ure, oor, Ot, Our, ANd ower, it is 
to he observed that are is irregular when it is 
the plural of am, art, is, the e being disre- 
garded ; ere is irregular in there aud where, 
and also in ere, (adv.,) by heing pronounced 
are; also in were the verb, (and indeed in ere 
the adverb when unaccented,) by being pro- 
nounced er; ire is pronounced ur in sapphire 
and in aalire, not without the sanction of a 
principle; for the syllable beimg unaccented, 
the tinal e is dropped as it is in many other 
similar cases, (105.) and the remaining letters 
tr are then necessarily sounded wr; (36;) ore 
is sometimes sounded irregularly in whore, 
(107,) and it is always irregular in the col- 
loquial pronunciation of forehead; ure is 
liable to be sounded oor in all cases where 
sounds of difficult junction with dre (i. e. your) 
precede; (see 61, 62, 63, 64, 69, 73;) oor is 
sounded Ore in door and floor, and vulgarly, 
but not politely, in moor also; wr is a com- 
bivation found in no word purely English 
except choir, and this was originally written 
as it is pronounced, viz. gure; in avoirdupois 
the same combination is sounded er, and in 
devar, memoir, &c., it is sounded witwr; our 
apd ower are sounded irregularly on the occa- 
sions that render ow and ow irregular; (see 
125;) thus the digraph our is sounded ur in 
scourge, journal, journey, courteous, courtesy, 
and fourniguet ; it is sounded oor in your, tour, 
Sourbe, amour, and by some speakers in tour- 
ney; it is sounded ore (which is scarcely to be 
deemed an irregular pronunciation) in four 
court, gourd, course, source, puur, tourney, &Cc.; 
and this is likewise the sound of the combiua- 
tion ow’-er in all words where the digraph ow 
was sounded 0 previously to the addition of er, 
as ip sower, one who sows; shower, one who 
shows; /ower, the comparative of dow, or to 
lower, a verb signifying to bring /ow; while 
the verbs fo shower, signifying to rain, and so 
lower, signifying to look black, are pronounced 
cegularly. 
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133. The literal combinations taking the] Our Progress through the schemes here 
Bounds ari, Ere, ire, Ore, tire, dor, and ower, have brings us to the consonant-elements ; but ig 
been already pointed out in Various sections. | will be advisable to interpose in this 
Thus, by referring to 100, it will be understood | the statement of a few principles that b 
that arr, ayr, or ayer, and eyr, have are for General reference, some to grammatical dis- 
their regular sound, as in Jair, yr, and gayer ; | tinctions, and some ty. the euphony of the 
hue that ear, eir, and eer, as in bear, heir, and 
ne'er, ( though tne canse—, e. néver, né-ar—is 
evident in the last instance,) have that sound 
less regularly, By referring to 102, it will in 
like manner be understood that eer, ear, and 
er, have ére for their regular sound, as in deer, 
fear, erie, but that ier takes the same sound 
with sumething less of legal claim in tier, Ferce, 
and grenadier ; for, by referring to 106, it will 
be found that this combination has fre for its 
regular sound; as in fiery and wiery. Again, 
by referring to 108, it will be seen that the 
combination oar has Sre for its regular sonnd, 
as in hoar, soar, &c. 3 that owr and ower, ag 
in four, slower, may also be conceived to in- 
dicate the sound regularly, by supposing the 
wand w silent; but that oor in door, and ewer 
in sewer, one who sews, take the same sound 
irregularly; to which last example we may 
add sewer, a drain, if the common pronuncia- 
tion, shore, is to be admitted. By referring to 
110, it will be understood that the literal com- 
inations wer and ewer have ure for their 

regular sound, ag in suer, one who sues, and 
Sewer. From the vowel scheme it will also be 
apparent what are the reyular sounds of oor 
and ower, while by referring to 127 we learn 
why the combinations ewer and our take the 
sound oor in some few words, as in brewer, 138 
four, amour, &c. It has likewise been shown 
that the literal combination our has ower for 
its regular sound, and that there are no literal 
combinations but owr and ower that stand for 
the 53rd and 54th elements. 

134. From the view which has just been 
taken in various places of the vowels termi- 
nating in guttural vibration, it will be readily 
understood that the unaccented final syllables 
ar, er. tr, &c. (which it will be remembered 
are all sounded ur) must combine in such a 
way with @ previous vowel sound, that each 
will in every case form with it one of the 
e'ements included between 41 and 54 in the 
scheme. Hence the reason that pay-er and 
may-or ; bi-ar, buy-er, and high-er 3 slow-er and 
groweer; su-er and new-er 3 ‘ru-er, brew~er, 
and doer; bow-er and Jlow-er ; are perfect 
rhymes to mare, hire, lore, cure, pour, and hour, 
Further, as &re and ore are equivalent to éur 
and O’ur, (see 43 and 47 in the scheme.) and 
Onaccented ar (34) almost or quite identifies 
with ur, the following and all similar words 
may be esteemed quite regular in pronuncia- 
tion, if thea or w, which we consider silent in 
deal, cdal, mould, &c. is assigned to the put- 
tural r:—fe’ar, bo‘ard, co‘arse, cO‘uree, cO’urt, 
bo’urn, fo’ur, &c. 


tendency has evidently produced trdd, in the 
past. The verb béat, it is true, is an excep. 
tion to the rule, (for where shall we find a 


regarded in all parts of the empire, the sen- 
tence he played with me, and I béxt him, being 
& very common one out of the Pale of the 
higher classes in London, 

136. Another tendency, not merely of our 
language, but of language Benerally, is, to 
shorten the primitive elements of compound 
words, By this, the smaller elements are 
united into larger, and new words continual} 
formed; so that every struggle against this 
tendency is a straggle to reduce language to 
a chaos of minute parts. In this direction 
does the mere etymologist labour when he 
would have us, by our Pronunciation, signify 
the original parts of words. Contrary, how- 
ever, to his habits, we contract sheep and herd 
into shepherd, vine and yard into vinyard s 


hounce with shortened vowels the words 
breakfast, Jorehead, housewife, zealous, knowe 
ledge, &c. The same Principle often Causes 


137, Among the modes by which, in our 
language, we distinguish from each other 
nouns and verbs that are the same, cr almogt 
the same in form, one is to give certain con- 
sonant letters a sharp hissing sound in the 
noun, and a vocalized sound in the verb. 
the verb to advise ; use from to wee; orease 
from to grease 3 house from to house 3 mouth 
from to mouth 3s ercuse from to ercuse, &cC, 
It ought further to be understood that verbs 
have generally a tendency to vocalize ge in 
their termination, whether they have corre. 
spondent nouns or not. With regard to those 
that have correspondent nouns, we may ob- 
153 Sewer, a dra‘n, by those who wish to avoid the 
vulgatism of the common pronunciation, and yet not 
refuse and to refuse’; premise and to premise’, 
The vulyar, then, are in the right when they 
Bay prac‘tice and to practise’; but here, as on 


with these words, and prnounced sdor. though without 
the reason ( namely, the previous r) which justifies this 
mode of sounding ewer in Lrewer, 
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other occasions, the caprice of fashion inter- 
feres, and in this one instance obliges us to 
pronounce nonn and verb, though differently 
spelled, in all respects alike. On the other 
hand, in the verbs to suffice and sacrifice, the 
principle has been allowed to communicate a 
most irregular sound to the letter ec. This, if 
not altered in the verb, certainly ought not to 
be adopted in the noun sacrifice; yet such is 
the practice of most speakers, and according 
to this practice is the word marked in al! 
former pronouncing dictionaries. And as there 
is a tendency generally in verbs to vocalize the 
terminational se, so words immediately derived 
from such verbs have the correspondent 2s vo- 
calized; as from accuse, (accuze,) accuser, ac- 
eusatioe, &c. The same principle is acted upon 
in nouns and verbs ending in th; as mouth, to 
mouth; and frequently e mute is added to the 
verb to signify this difference.!” 
138. The foregoing tendencies of pronun- 
ciation have their origin in grammar; the 
following arise from the nature of the sounds, 
and the action of the organs in passing from 
sound to sound. First, we may consider the 
peculiar nature of the consonant / as the cause 
of many of the irregularities in the letters pro- 
nounced with it. It is almost a vowel; the 
tip of the tongue applied to the upper gum is 
all the obstruction interposed to the voice in 
sounding it; which free utterance of voice, 
blending with a previous vowel, easily pro- 
duces a longer and broader sound than would 
be likely to occur with a different consonant. 
It is certainly pussible to sound a before / 
precisely as it is sounded before /; but it is 
not possible to make the syllable at so long 
as we can make the syllable &!:—the ¢/, then, 
has a sound of its own; and the two sounds, 
viz. of the vowel and of the consonant, (& and 
ul,) have a natural tendency to blend and form 
a long syllable, in the same manner that all 
the vowels blend and form a long and gene- 
rally a broad syllable with r. This may ac- 
count for the long sounds of the vowel-letters 
in all, salt, bald, false, &c., roll, old, colt, &c. 
And in the same way we might account for the 
long sound of s before ld, in wild, child, &c., 
but the effect in this case is attributable rather 
to the joint power of the two consonants, which 
is here that of a syllable standing separate 
frum the i; as when from the verb fo file we 
form the participle Ad. So likewise the # is 
lony in fiad, bind, &c., the nd being esteemed 
to stand separate from the i; as when from 
the verb to fine we form the participle fin'd. 
139. Generally, it is a principle that a vowel, 
losing in pronunciation the consonant that 
follows it tn the spelling, becomes, on that 
account. long; as the vowels in demésne, tm- 
regn, sign, sigh, isle, indict, viscount, impugn. 
oreover, the highly vocal character of / 


137 in a doubt respecting the er bogrepyy of certain 
words, the principle exhibited may determine the 
writer: thus, if he doubts whether to spell chace ur chase. 
licence or lrcease, let him adopt the former mode for the 
noun, the letter for the verb: the pronunciation under 
each mule of spelling is the same. Expense, which has 
po correspondent verb, is spelled by the best writers 
with aw 5, from the low Latio expense. 
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ts the reason that it often melts altogether 
into the previous vowel, which is then almost 
always long; as in calf, salve, calm, balm, al- 
mond, &c.; tulk, walk, fudcon, auln. &c.; folk, 
yolk, &c.; to solder, &c. 

140. If one consonant has a tendency to 
change the character of the previous vowel, 
another will be found frequently to alter the 
vowel that follows it. Such is a common effect 
of the consonant w. It contracts and then 
widens the aperture of the mouth, (57,) and 
the opening thus formed is precisely that which 
is required by the broadest vowel in our lan- 
guage, namely dw. Hence the word wa-/er is 
uttered with less effort than warter, the broad 
sound of the a following the previous outward 
action of the lips more naturally, that is more 
readily, than its narrow alphabetical sound. 
In this way we may account for the pronun- 
ciation of a large ciass of words, wa/er, war, 
warm, quart, &c., where the vowel is long; 
wad, wan, was, swan, waddle, watch, quantity, 
quality, &c., where the vowel, identical in other 
respects, is short. In wrath, the a ought to be 
sounded &, (122,) yet we sound it av; which 
broader sound has no doubt been produced by 
the presence of w to the eye, though it is silent 
to the ear. 

14l. But if, through the cause assigned, the 
regular sound of a after w is a», or 5, how 
shall we distinguish in pronunciation the letter 
o, when it comes after w, from the letter af 
We must change the sound of the o to make 
won distinct from tan, and word from ward. 
This necessity seems to account for the practice 
which prevails, with some classic exceptions 
(aliqu6t, for instance,) of sounding o after as 
short ws: and the rule, be it observed, includes 
one, once, &c., which are pronounced as if 
spelled with w. Yet the adverb only. originally 
written one-/y, does not follow the present 
pronunciation of its primitive, and hence it 
should seem that the present was not the 
original] pronunciation either of one or of its 
com pounds. 

142, But though, from the causes assiyned 
in 133 and 140, the consonant é/ has a tendency 
to give letter a a broad sound by coming after 
it, and w a tendency to give it the same broad 
sound by coming before it, yet these tendencies 
often yield tothe more general rules of the lan- 
guage, as in mallet, where the / is single in the 
tirst syllable, becanse the other / belongs to the 
next; and sometimes there are organic causes 
which partially counteract them. If / is to be 
followed by a labial or labio-dental consonant, 
the broad sound of the vowel will frequently be 
prevented, the transition to such a consonant 
from a narrow vowel (as in Alps, Aljion, Al- 
Sred) being easier than from a broad vowel. 
By something of a similar cause the broad 
sound of a is prevented in war, wag, twang, 
waft, &c. In other cases we must ascribe the 
more regular sound of a to the prevalence of 
classical over vernacular habits. In adiquant, 
for instance, the regular sound of the a in the 
last syllable is more prevalent among good 
speakers than the idiomatic. 

143, Bue the irregularities of the vowels 


RXiti 
produced by organic causes are very few, com- 
pared with those of the consonants arising out 
uf that source. The ready transition from one 
action of the organs to another must be, and 
always has been, regarded in every language ; 
nor would ours with respect to its consonants 
be more irregular than the ancient Greek, if, 
like the Greek, it were permitted to siynify by 
a chanye of letter every change of sound pre- 
scribed by the necessities of fluent pronuncia- 
tion. In Greek, the slender with the middle 
and the aspirated consonant was constantly 
interchangeable, not only in pronunciation, but 
equally and correspondently in the spelling. 
The latter liberty is not given to our language, 
bound as it is to furnish to the eye of thie ety- 
mologist a constant clue to the origin of every 
word. But the other liberty it cannot be de- 
frauded of; and hence arises the di:crepancy, 
in great part, of our spelling and fronuncia- 
tion. It is evident that p and 6 cannot be 
made distinct ip cupboard without much effort ; 
that s must be vocalized, that is, converted into 
z, when it follows in the same syllable certain 
consonants requiring voice; as in tubs, dads, 
hags, gloves, &c.; as, on the other hand, z must 
be aspirated when it follows a consonant arti- 
culated only with breath, as in Chintz. It is 
equally plain that d must lose its voice, that is, 
be converted into ¢, when, by sinking e in the 
termination ed, it follows a consonant without 
voice; as in érac'd, chaf'd, pick’d, shap’d, 
dresvd, tax'd, &c. The discrepancy of the 
spelling and pronunciation in al! such cases 
should surely be considered the fault of the 
former, if a fault, in not conforming to the 
latter, than of the latter in not conforming to 
the former. Why should the pronunciation of 
a language be obstinately uncouth, because its 
spelling is obstinately tied to foreign or ob- 
sulete etymologies? It is possible, with a 
great deal of patns, to pronounce suggest and 
eraggerate s0 as to preserve to each g its 
reyular sound; but surely the elegant, because 
the easy pronunciation of these words, is that 
which runs both letters into the same sound, 
namely, that of 7. So it is possible to preserve 
the sound of the first p in sapp/ire, the first ¢ 
in Mutthew, the first # in mason; yet no 
speaker does so. Further, it is possible to 
suund ph as f before th in diphthong, triph- 
thong, upophihegm, &c.; but a cause, similar to 
that which in Greek brought the two aspirated 
cupsonants together, forbids that, as English 
words, they should have the pé so sounded. 
in the original pronunciation of Greek there 
can be no doubt that 6, #, and @ were conso- 
nants of the same organic formation, as were 
also 3, 7, and é: with us, likewise, 6 and p are 
related to each other in the same way, and 
also d and ¢: but, as we now pronounce Greek, 
the relationship of ¢ to 8 and #, and of é to 3 
and ¢, is quite loat; the sound / is oryanical/y 
essentially different from 6 and p; and the 
sound ¢h organically, essentially different from 
dand¢. Therefore, though dg¢éeyyes was the 
only way in which the word could be easily, 

yacefully, pronounced by an ancient Greek, 
it dues nut follow that dif’-caong is not a 
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harsher and more uncouth pronunciation tha 
dip’-aong; or that we are justified in twistia 
our organs to say ap’-df-thém, (apophthegm, 
when Ap’-d-aém is the easier and current pro- 
nunciation. To the general principle here in- 
vestigated all words may therefore be referred 
which are apparently irregular in souna from 
the change of kindred consonants into each 
other, or the dropping of such consonant 
sounds as, if retained, would obstruct the 
fluent action of the organs. The dropping of 
the ¢ in Christmas is explicable on this general 
principle; and indeed the more particular in- 
vestigations or statements with respect to the 
consonants, which remain in order to complete 
the rules supplemental to the schemes, are 
almost all resolvable into the principle thus 
generally treated in the present section. 

1-44. Surely it is due to our native language, 
when we adopt foreign words, to dissolve all 
such combinaticns of sound as are quite ab- 
horrent to its genius, or to the course of im- 
provement observable even in words of native 
growth. If we are justified in having dropped 
the initial sound of wrong, wrest, wrack, &c, 
gnaw, gnarl, gral, &c., know, knee, knave, &c., 
it would be inexcusable not to comply with 
the custom which drops the first consonant 
sound in Czar, Ctesi/as, bdellium, pneumatics, 
Psyche, &c. It is not so easy tu say why 
pAthisis and its compounds should, after sink- 
ing the first conscnant sound, namely /, refuse 
the modern pronunciation of the Greek ¢; nor 
18 it a justification to say that ¢ is prohably 
much nearer to the ancient é than ¢A, unless in 
all other words we so pronounced the Greek 
consonant. The irregularity is, however, esta- 
blished, nor would much be gained by op- 
posing it. 

145. In this place, previously to noticing 
other changes in the sounds of consopant- 
letters which arise in the transition from 
sound to sound, it will be proper to point out 
certain changes from vowel into consonant 
sounds which have their origin from the same 
cause. We have seen (57 and 58) that w and 
y are consonants which have the vowels 00 and é 
for their bases; and the latter being convertible 
respectively into the former by a superadded 
action of tle organs, we may expect such con- 
version to take place, whenever the added 
action would assist the transition from the 
previous to the following sound. Let it be 
supposed that the w in swasive. carass, /enguid, 
quibble, was orizinally sounded & or &: it is 
easy to conceive, first, the dropping of a part 
of that suund, so that the words should he 
$00-a-sive, cov-e'-ras, &c., and then that the 
oo should become w, by the addition of that 
action which the passage from the consonant 
previoua to the vowel after it vaturally pro- 
duces. It is further worth notice, that any re- 
maining difficulty in pronouncing the sounds 
thus brought together leads to another step, 
namely, that of rejecting the w altogether. 
On board of ship, where the word ducoy is ale 
ways occurring, it is called a boy, though the 
slow correct pronunciation w bwoy. In the 
same way the sound of w is always sunk in the 
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names Greeawichand Dulwich, as it likewise 
iain swurd and /wo. There is every reason to 
think the « was originally sounded in buy, 
grard, &c., where at present it is a mere idle 
letter; and also in gwese, guide, &c, where, 
though not idle, it is silent. In unguent, lan- 
gud, &c., it is still sounded, and by many 
speakers in conquer, though the more usual 
pronunciation drops the w, which is likewise 
the practice in cogurt, harlequin, masquerade, 
piquant, quadrille, an} a number of other words 
chiefly of French origin. In adunque, the ue 
are mere idle attendants on 7: (compare 121.) 
146. The conversion of the vowel sound é 
into the consonant suund y takes place in the 
same manner, that is to say, whenever the 
sound before, and the sound after, naturally 
produce it; and the partial or total absorption 
of the sound often follows this effect. In 
vitre-ous, curi-ous, &c., the sound é in the 
second syllable is preserved from the nature of 
r, which refuses to take y after it in fluent 
union, In perme-ate, athe-ist, line-al, geni-al, 
radi-ant, trivi-a/, copi-ous, it is likewise pre- 
served, but not so completely that Enylish 
Organs, in pronouncing these words, are nut 
sensible of a tendency to shorten the last two 
syliables into yate, yist, yal, yant, &c.; and when 
the more liquid ¢ precedes, as in malleable, 
Ahal, million, bilious, &c., the conversion of the 
sound é into y consonant is complete. In 
Hallelujah, the y unusually stands for t, and in 
that capacity, namely, as equivalent to e, is 
pronounced y. So likewise the e in d/udg-eon, 
dung-eon, &c., is in a situation to take the 
sound of y consonant, which sound, however, 
in these and similar instances, is not heard, 
the preceding consonant sound being of such 
a nature as to absorb the sound of y; just as, 
in the common termination és, the sound sh 
which the ¢ assumes has swallowed up the 
following i, the syllable being completed by on 
sounded as in the last syllable of common. The 
sounds which precede, and which absorb or tend 
to absorb the consonant e'ement 53%, this ele- 
ment, on the other hand, producing or tending 
to produce changes in some of those preceding 
consonants, are points, which, as they ought 
to be well understood, will justify the inves- 
tizvation contained in the fol.owing section. 
147. Let any English mouth fluently pro- 
nounce the phrase “I'l! meet you,” without 
accent or emphasis on you, and there will be 
heard. in the transition from the ¢ in mee, to 
the y in you, a slight interposed sound of sh, 
or the element 6!. So likewise in saying, 
* Would you favour me ?” there will be heard, 
in the transition from the d in would, to the 
in yous, an interposed sound of the vocal sh, 
that is, of the element 62. The cause is, that 
the speaker having to touch the upper gum 
with the tongue in sounding ¢ or d, and then 
to utter the y lightly, is more negligent in the 
transition than he would be if the word you 
were accented or emphatic; and the sound sh 
or zh in consequence slides in. It would in- 
deed be possible, as with the accented, so with 
the umaccented word gow, to prevent the intra- 
sion: but what the speaker would gain in ac- 
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curacy bv such care, he would. lose in ease and 
iluency uf transition. So likewise it is pos- 
sivle to preserve the pure sound of the ¢ and 
din nature and eerdure ¢ yet nothing is more 
certain than that they are not preserved pure 
by the best and most careful speakers; and 
the ¢ or ¢ being converted, or almost con- 
verted into /sh or dzh, (63, 64,) the y which 
enters into the composition of d, (=yoo=you) 
is absorbed by (or perhaps it should be said, 
enters into the composition of) the new formed 
element. Moreover ¢ and ¢ are not the only 
dentals:—s snd z are likewise formed by 
touching the upper gum; and the letter e, 
followed by ¢ or 1, is equivalent to s3 and s is 
equivalent to ds. Neither is the consonant 
element 58 found only under its: proper 
character y, or heard only in the alphabetic 
sound of letter #, or in the pronoun you, but 
it is likewise very frequently found under e 
and t, in such common terminations as ear, 
eous, eal, &c., tule, ton, tous, &c. Now, suy- 
posing the words nawseate, ruscale, righteuus, 
hideous, nation, glazier, ocean, social, solder 
grundeur, norivus, durury, were originally pro- 
nounced nausc’-yAte, rO2ze-yAte, rite’-yis, hid’ 
yur, nat’-yun. glarz’-yer, oc’-yan, soce’=\ 771, 
sOuld’-yer, grand’-yur, nécks’-vyus, licks’-youu- 
réy,—we can easily conceive how, in English 
mouths, they come to be pronounced, or have a 
tendency to be pronounced, niush’-yate, rowzh’- 
yAte, rite-sh'iis, (=ri/-ch’us,) hid’-zh’ts, (=htd’- 
j'us,) na-shiin, gla-zh’er, O-sh’an, 80-sh‘al, 
sdle’-jer, grin’-jur, ndck-shis, ltick/-shoo-réy. 
Admitting the tendency, then, to these cor- 
ruptions, the question occurs, is a speaker jus- 
tified in yielding to this tendency? In many 
words, it cannot be doubted that he must 
yield to it, if he wishes to escape the ridiculous 
effect of pronouncing as nobody else pro- 
nounces ; in other instances, he may decidedly 
adopt the more regular sounds; but in the 
Majority of cases his best course will be neither 
to yield decidedly to the practice, nor very 
carefully to avoid it, thie being one of the 
cases in which the extreme either way has a 
bad effect. The pronunciation contemyiated 
by this general direction cannot always be 
marked in the dictionary with prectsion ; and 
where this cannot be done, the regu/ar pronur- 
ctation of the word, if it will bear a regular 
pronunciation, is always given in preference: 
but to all the instances admitting a discre- 
tionary application of the rule, as well as to 
those in which the irregular pronunciation is 
decidedly adopted, the reference to these re- 
marks is appended. and the inspector wil! hence 
be enabled to apply the rule as circumstances 
may requires—As to the word snre, in which the 
interposed sh usurps the proper sound of s, 
see 119. 

148, With regard to such words as come 
under the predicament considered in the pre- 
vious section, it is another nice point to know 
when the absorption of the consonant element 
58 should be total, when partial, and when 
not at all. In the dictionary, the partial ab- 
sorption is signitied by the mark (’), the note 
of the 55th element; if the sonnd of y je te 
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be ccmpletely heard, the proper letter indi- 
cates the sound ; if to be completely absorbed, 
the word is spelled according|y. 

149. The words sure and sugur, pronounced 
shoor and shddp’-ar, were not brought furward 
among the examples in 147, because, ad- 
mitting tv a certain extent the legitumate ope- 
ration of the principle there investigated, it 
affords no excuse fur the corruption of s before 
U in an accenied syilab.e; and these two words 
with their compounds, and also sewer, a drain, 
if it must be pronounced shore, (see, however, 
note 5,) are therefure to be set down as de- 
cided irregularities, and will come under a 
general notice with others of a like kind here- 
utter. (167.) At present, we are considering 
such irregularities as may in part be justified 
by the ease or melody gained. bscisston and 
transition are commonly pronounced contrarily 
to rule, the element sh, which gives the shoit 
suund to the # in the secund syllable, being 
vucalized. This occurs through the uncon- 
sciuus predetermination of the ear, that since 
the syilable began with the hissing non-vocal 
consonant 8, it ought, for the sake of variety, 
tu tinish with a consonant of a different kind. 
In other words which exemplify a sinular 
irregularity there is legs excuse: for instance, 
in Greenwich and Jjulwich, which vocalize the 
ch. ln ostrich the ch used to be vocalized, but 
the practice now wavers. Spinuch is another 
example ; but this word is often written as it 
is provounced, spin’age. 

150. The ear instinctively avoids, if possible, 
a quick repetition of similar sounds. Hence 
sume other apparent inconsistencies in the 
practice of the best speakers. The word pro- 
nunciation ie regularly pronounced pré-nin- 
siic-a-shiin, and by all speakers would pro- 
bably be so sounded, if it were related to any 
such verb as to pronunciate, in the same way 
that assuctation and enunciation are related to 
ussociate ald enunciate. inthe absence of any 
such related verb, most speakers say prd-nin’- 
cé-a”-shiin, and so avoid the duuble occurrence 
of the sound sh in the san.e word. 

151, The letter which most frequently 
changes its naturally aspirate for a vocal 
sound is s. Sume of the uccasions for this 
change have been already noticed: see 137, 
143, The reason thats often becomes vocal 
in the prefix dis is noted in the dictionary, 
at the particle Dis. At present, it is to be 
stated that « is always vocalized, that 
is, pronounced as z, when, in forming the 
plural of a noun or the third person of a verb, 
it can be so pronounced, = 1t cannut be so pro- 
nounced in tuffs, chufes, shakes, hopes, hats, 
fights, &c., because the preceding consonant 
element is non-vucal ; but im faces, cuses, 
churches, kusses, bores, &c., @ vowel suund in- 
tervenes between the final sand the previous 
non vocal consonant, and 4, in consequence, is 
vucalized. lence it is also always vocal in 
the classical plurals ma’-nes, antip’-o-es, &c. 
So likewise when ¢ is not a sign of number, 
case, or person, it ie often attracted to its vocal 
svund by the neighbourhood of vocal elements, 


whether vowel or consonaut; as may be per- 
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ceived by comparing sasul, proposal, pismire, 
chusm, buplism, ratein, dismal, disorder, dismay, 
observe, ubsolve, pal y, easy, casement, in which 
it is vocal, with pustu/, baprist, clusp, flotsun, di.- 
turb, opsimathy, upsts, tipsy, in which it is non- 
vocal. But the effect, though real in these 
and similar instances, must not be depended 
on; neither must a rule which obtains in some 
other languages, namely, that s is vocal Le- 
tween two vowels, be counted on with much 
certainty in ours: for though it is vocal in 
please, phrase, cause, cheese, wise, those, lose, 
muse, cuusation, acquisition, &c., it is very often 
non-vocal in situations periectiy similar, as 
will be seen in the next section: while, on the 
other hand, even the doubling of ¢, or the 
equivalent digraph sc before e or 1, du not al- 
wuys prevent the change into the vocal s, as is 
proved by the words disso/ve, possess, dessert, 
discern, &c. Still less must we expect to tind 
a, when single at the end of words, always, 
though it is generally, non-vocal when used 
otherwise than for denoting the plural number 
of a noun or the third person of a verb: for 
it is vucal in has, ts, us, was, his, all of them 
words in the most common use. Moreover, even 
in the middle of some words, s often changes 
its aspirate for its vocal sound in passiny tu 
the plural number, as in Aouses, pronounced 
how’-zéz, in the singular number of which, 
house, the s is aspirate. 

152. In spite of the tendency of ¢ to become 
vocal in the situations indicated in the previous 
section, it preserves its aspirate sound in busr, 
obese, geese, precise, gouse, l.use, dose, (the subs.) 
house, mouse, obtuse,—nay, even in maby vetbs, 
as fo cease, tv case, notwithstanding the strony 
general tender:cy to the opposite practices : 
(137.) It is always non-vocal in adjectives 
terminating in -sive and in -ose, as in seusive, 
Jocose; always in the pretix mus-, and more 
frequently than otherwise in dis-. It is non- 
vocal, fur the most part, at the end of words 
when nut forming the plural number; as in 
yes, this, us, thus, &c. It is non-vocal in mason, 
gurrison, basin, absurd, absorb, minsiselsy, hem - 
resy, &c., notwithstanding the neighbourhoud 
of vocal elements which so often draw it into 
its other sound ; nay, even in absolution, though 
vocal in absofre. 

153. Even the organic necessity which vo- 
calizes s after some of the vocal consonants 
(143) is not imperative as to all consonants of 
that kind. The s, for instance, which is vucal 
after /, n, and r, in edds, tens, and curs, is nut 
of necessity vocal as it is after 6, d, g, and 9, in 
subs, maids, drags, /oves, &c. Accordingly, we 
tind that e/se, tense, curse, d:fler from ells, tens, 
curs, by having the « non-vocal, though to the 
ear they ditler in uo other respect.  [Elere, 
then, we find the mute e used for another siz 
nificant purpose, namely, to keep s after the 
liquid cousonants from taking its vocal suund, 
The Latin verb pars, a part, in which we make 
the s vocal, aud the English verb éo purse, 
which is derived from it, exemplify the same 
difference; nor is it advisable to confound this 
ditlerence by pronouncing the latter like the 
former . 
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fee, boat, law, moon, &c., and § denotes a double 


154. The letter x 1s nothing but &s, (or cs, 
which to the ear is the same.) under that 
single character. Hence, it is liable to the 
same changes of sound that 4s might be liable 
to, if used instead of it. Thus, for instance, 
io exert, erisi', exam'ple, anzi'ely, luxu’rivus, 
auziViary, &c., the vowel in the neighbouring 
accented syllable draws the s into its vocal 
sound, (151,) and because the s is vocalized, 
the & is of necessity vocalized too. (143.) The 
same takes place in exrhib/it, exhale’, in spite of 
the aspiration added to the adjoining vowel. 
But the « is not thus attracted when the next 
following syllable is unaccented, (exemplary 
ts an exception, from its relationship to er- 
em/p/ar:) nor even when the next vowel is 
accented, if the & ands included in z should 
seem, by the meaning or furm of the word, to 
telong. both. to the previous syllable; as in 
taz-a'-tioa, vex-a!-tious, dox-ol'-ogy. In erec'utor, 
there is a tendency to vocalize the included s, 
because the accent is on the following syllable; 


- but the relationship to the verb execute coun- 


teracts this tendency. In anxrivus and durury, 
the vowel coming after the elements ks is un- 
accented, and therefore neither consonant is 
vocalized ; but the « becomes liable to another 
transition, namely, into sh, falling as it does 
under the predicament investigated, 147 :— 
(see the pronunciation of /uxury among the 
examples iu 147 :) the pronunciation of anrious 
is Angk’-sh’us, in which we remark another 
conversion, namely, of n into ng; for which 
see 358. In Xenophon, and all words com 
mencing with 7, the # loses one of its compo- 
nent parts, and the word is pronounced as if 
written with az; a practice justified by the 
principle laid down at 144. 

155. Among the irregularities of the conso- 
nants, it may seem that we ought to reckon 
every occurrence of a single sound where there 
are two or more letters, or of two or more 
sounds where there is but one letter. This, 
however, is only analogous to what is con- 
stantly occurring among the vowels, where ai, 
ee, oa, aw, 00, &c., denote single sounds in paré, 


yr 


sound or diphthong in bi-ble, bite, &c : yet we 
consider the pronunciation of all those words 
to agree with the spelling, and consequently 
none of the letters to be sounded irreyularly, 
So we consider 64, ff, 88, 8c, sh, th, ph, mg, to he 
sounded regularly in abd, off, mass, scene, shall, 
thin. phrase, ring, &c., although: under each 
combination there is but one sound; and zx to 
be sounded regularly in miz, 7 in yrg, &c., al- 
though under each letter there are two sounds, 
The effect, whether we consider it regular or 
irregular, which combination produces among 
the consonant-letters, will be best understood 
from the table at the foot of the page, which 
exhibits all the combinations of two in 
the same syllable that occur in the lan- 
guage.'3S One general remark may suffice fur 
the double letters, b5, dd, ff, gg, occurring in 
the same syllable among the words in the 
several classes of the table,—namely, that the 
regular sound is that of the single letter, or. in 
other words, the doubling of the letter in our 
language adds nothing to its sound, As to 
the remaining combinations, those will stand 
in need of no remark or animadversion which 
retain sounds exactly corresponding in number 
and nature to the letters individually: it is 
only when, in consequence of combination, a 
sound is dropped or acquired, (as shown, in 
the table, by the italic letters,) that a remark 
or a general principle will be needed ; and 
the following sections contain the remarks 
or principles hence arising. 

156, When two consonant letters come to- 
gether that are articulated by contact in the 
same part of the mouth, asm and 6; mand p; 
/ and n; or that are sounded in the same 
region, as m and n; or that are followed by a 
sound that more readily joins itself to the for- 
mer of the two consonants than the latter, as / 
when it follows sc or sf; m or n when it follows 
Stor st; g when it follows rt; and o when it 
follows sw or fw :—in such cases, the du/ter of 
the two consonants is generally dropped in 
pronunciation. Eramples: lamh, (see the table 


1. Bh, Ib, mb, rh, ..cccccccesccece a8 in edb, bulb, lamb, succumb, curb. 
II. Le, ne, Te, 86; ...scccceceeces. asin addulce, dance, aduncous, force, sean, scene, sceptic, muscle. 
IL. Ba, dd, ld. nd, rd; ......20. «- a8 in ddellium, add, held, woudd, mind, bird 
rv. aS if, ae eee avg eu eases cease ou pac pene piohing ped “ 
Vv. gg ly. ng, Tes ....--cessee as in sledge, egy, bilge, ring, range, e. 
VI a sch. dh h, ht. ph. phth, rh as in chil ‘. chaise, chasm, scheme, ah ier schedule, buddha, gost, 
‘ r BON, Od. Bh RDN, Pi, PIA FA, though, laugh. lough, bought, draught, phlegm, diphthong, p/tiisis, 
Ne tn Ren On ae eee Ses eRe rheumn, rash, thin. then, eighth, Thomas, while, who 
vil. Ck, lk, oR. rk, sk; .......2..5. asin block, hulk, talk, fulk, bask, work. skil\ 
Vill. Bi, ch, dl, 4, gl, hi. kt, 1, pl, rl,2 as in blame, claim, muscle, rid-dle, fling, glur, buAl, pic-kle, hall, ply 
Bl, tl, 2h so ccc cceveevereseere curl, sly, isle. aisle, settle, bustle, drizzle. 
IX Gm, chm, lm, rm, sm;.......-. asin phlegm, drachm, helm, calm, harm, smith, prism. 
x. Cn, go, hn, kn, In, mn, nn, pn, 2 as in Cneus, gnome. sign, bagnio, John,- kneel, kils, auln, hyma, mne- 
TH, SMj.-..6 Peer ere ee monics, inn, pneumatics, turn, snort, demesne. 
Xi. Ip, MP. TP. SPz ces carorccsece ma ar chr og gl an, ra 
< as ring, fibre, cry, acre, . children, from, » Maugre, pra 
MIT. Br, cr, dr, fr, gt. pr, m1, tr, Wie. Fa oy on, oe gail heatce: pea gray gre, pray, 
XAT. Bs.cs,ds, fs, gs, ths, ks, !s, ms, ? as iu rubs, politics, buds, chiefs, dogs, rings, wreaths, sticks, ells, else, 
BS, PS, 18, 9B, t85 0. es ee oes hams, tens, tense, maps, , curs, curse, masa, rats, 
asin debt, acqueduct, indict, Ctesilas, haft, often, hilt, lent, rapt, 
XIV. Bet, ct, ft, lt, nt, pt, rt, st, tt, xt3. > Ptolemy, receipt, port, mortgage, still, busfle, Christmas, chesiuct 
glisfen, batt, text. 
SV. Lv evs SCOreoeees eee eeseerees as in shelve, calve, starve. 
«VI. Om UWS a veeksésncs es vedeeoese as in swerve, sword, twenty, two. 
AV 11. Na; C8 COREE CeOHSOCERETEO OTE asin lanx. 
~ Vil. CB) cvcse is ewer esneteciudiovs as lu Sar 
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185, clase Jo: succumb, and other derivatives 
from cumbo, are exceptions ;) muscle, (class II. 
and VIII.;) dast/e. (class VIII. and Te 
kiln, hymn, (class X.;) adempiion, (class XI. ; 
often, in which last (see 114) 1s silent, mort- 
gage, Christmas, chestnut, gisten, in which last 
(see 114) e is silent, (class XIV.;) award, two, 
(class XVI.) This practice is justitied by the 
general principle laid down at !43. 

157. Similar causes, or such causes as are 
referred to at 144, or, in many instances the 
liquidizing nature of /, which often melt en- 
tirely into certain neighbouring sounds, (139,) 
will often produce the dropping of the furmer 
of two consonants in pronunciation. Lxramples: 
bdeliium, would, (see the table ™5, class Ill. ;) 
calf, (class LV.;) pAthisis, (class V1.3) tald. fala, 
(class VIL.;) «sle, ais/-, (class VIII.;) phlegm, 
drachm, calm, (class 1X.;) Caeus, gnume, sign, 
bagnio, kneel, auln, mnenonics, prewmatics, de- 
meane, (class X.;) wrong. (class XIL;) psa/m, 
(class XIII.;) debs, indict, Ctestlas, Piolemy, 
reccip!, (class XIV.;) calve, (class XV.;) czar, 
(class XVII1.) Among these examples, it can 
scarcely be said that s in is/e, in ais/e, and de- 
mesne is dropped through an organic indiapo- 
sition to unite with the / or the nv; and it is 

robable that these words would never have 
heen found among tke instances, but for etymo- 
logical causes. The same may be observed of 
the c before ¢ in tndecé. 

158. In scanning the remaining examples 
distinguished from the rest by containing italic 
letters in the table '*, we shall find one or 
the other of these effects :—a change produced 
in the sound of one or both consonants in con- 
sequence of the combination :—the formation 
of a digraph, the letters of which are not 
meant to have separate sounds, but the two 
tu answer the purpose of a single character 
for asingle element. Leaving other examples 
for subsequent sections, it will be sufficient in 
this to draw attention to the following :— 
aduncoxs, (class Il.;) ring, (class V.;) bank, 
‘class VII.;) prism, (class IX.;) rubs, buds, 
dogs, rings, wreaths, ells, hams, tens, curs, (class 
XIII. ;) pha/anr, (class XVII.) With respect 
to all these examples, except ring, bank, adun- 
cous, and phalans, the change produced in the 
sound of one of the consonants, namely, of the 
s, by the proximity of the other consonant, has 
been accounted for: prism is sounded prizm 
by the rule 151, which rule, as well as 143, 
accounts for the same change in rubs, &c., in 
wreaths, (of which the ¢A is vocal,) in e//s, lens, 
curs, &c.; while 153 lays down that rule of 
orthography which restores s to its regular 
power in e/se, tense, and curse. It remains then 
to speak of the effect produced on the n by tlie 
g, ’, c, and z, in the other words, or simply by 
the g and &: forc hard is but another form of 
&, and x is the same as As: moreover, & and 9 
are kindred elements, differing from each other 
the one by employing only the breath, the 
other by vocalizing the breath: as to manner 
of articulation, they are formed at the same 
place, namely, by a contact of the back part of 
the tongue and the soft palate. Now, when 
the speaker nas to utter « before he thus ap- 


plies his tongue,—commencing with the oasal 
tone which requires, he neylects. in the rae 
Pidity of speech, to complete the # by touching 
the upper gum, and instead of this, proceeds 
(still using the nasal tone, to the other place 
of contact: and as this nasal tone is not that 
which g requires, the result is neither » nor g, 
but an element distinct from both, vfz., the 
72nd in our schemes. Such is the effect which 
the word ring exemplities: it is only in the 
north-western counties that this is not all the 
effect; for there the g is articulated and added 
to the element desctibed, (1ing-g, long-g, &c.,) 
but this is not the general usaye. However, 
when the g sounded hard iy understuod to 
be‘ong to the next, and that an unaccented 
syllable, it is articulated as a part of this syi- 
lable, its effect on the being the same as if it 
also belonged to the previous syllable; as in an’- 
ger, fin’-ger, &c., to which words, usage obliges 
us to add youn’-ger, stron’-ger, fon’-grr, though 
these ought to huve assimilated with wrong’-er, 
sing’-er, &c.. and to have been ygoung’-er, 
strong’-er, /ong’-er. (See 72 and 77.) The effect 
thus produced by hard g on the # in the pre 

vious syllable takes place less frequently when 
the syllable following the # is accented; for 
thouyh the effect is lable to occur in Bea-gal, 
con-gratu/ate, and such like cases, it should in 
these, in general, be avoided as a negliyence. 
These remarks have all had reference to the 
effect of g upon n: but the effect of & will be 
the same; and accordingly bank, adene-us, 
and pha/unz, are sounded bangk, adungcous, 
and phalangks, where we may remark that & 
never resigus its articulation ax g does in cun- 
scquence of the change produced in the r; 
since this would be to identify the sound of a2& 
with that of ng. 

159. There are certain irregularities of 
sound exemplified in class XII. in the table #55, 
which may next deserve attention. The com- 
binations $re, cre, gre, and fre, when final in a 
word, are pronounced bur, cur, gur, and tur. 
That English organs should thus convert the 
rough or trilled into the smooth or guttural r, 
when the vowel sound is dropped with which 
the rough r was perhaps ounce articulated, is 
natural enough;—and the dropping of the 
sound e in all euch instances is obviously an 
imitation of the French idiom. The metathesis, 
as grammarians call it, of the r in tron, and 
colloquially in apron, childsen, hundred, &c., is 
of the same natetre. and iz justitied by the ease 
and smoothness gained. 

160. Of the several classes of consonant 
combinations exhibited in the table '55, scarcely 
one now remains requiring notice but siose 
formed with letter £4; the most perplexing 
combinations in the language. This might be 
expected from the mere fact of letter A being 
so combined. For it is not the genius of out 
language, on this side of the Irish channel, tc 
aspirate a vocal, or super-aspirate a non-vocal 
consonant element, except y or w; and there- 
fore, when the sign of aspiration is joined with 
any consonant letter, it will with us either be 
quite silent, aa in John, (class X.,) or beeh/, 
(class VIII.,) or buddha, (class VI.;) or i¢ wil 
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indicate some unusual sound which this letter, 
lv connection with the 4, is to assume. The 
aspiration of the consumant element y takes 

ace when A precedes the long sound of u; as 
in human, humidity, &c., (Aumour and its com- 
pounds being exceptions ;) and the aspiration 
of w takes place when & fullows letter w at the 
beginning of a syllable; as in whale, wheat, 


‘whine, &c., which are pronounced hwale, hweat, 


hwine, &c.: unless the vowel-letter o succeeds ; 
fur then the w is sunk and the & alone is 
suunded, as in whole, who, &c. (Compare 56.) 

lol. The remaining consonant-combinations 
with A are partly of Saxon, partly of Greek, 
and partly of French original. C with & will 
be found in words of all three sources, and is 
subject in consequence (beside being occasion- 
ally silent) to three modes of pronunciation. 
In words of genuine growth, it indicates the 
63d consonant element, which must therefore 
be considered the regular sound of this com- 
bination; asin child, much, which, witch, &c. 
‘Fhe ¢ prefixed adds nothing to the sound, 
but is often useful in preventing any other 
sound from being given. In words of French 
origin, the digraph ch is sounded like sh; as 
tn chaise, cartouck ; and, in words of Greek and 
Italian origin, it is sounded 4; as in chasm, 
scheme, ache, chord, epoch, baldachin. Here, 
however, in the sounds of sch before e¢ and 2, 
we have to encounter some striking inconsis- 
tencies. Nothing can be more evident than 
that, if the Greek y is to be supplied in our 
orthography by ch, and if this, in default of 
the extra-aspiration which our language allows 
not to a consonant, necessarily identities with 
k. the word schism, and schedule, should have 
sch pronounced as they are in scheme: yet an 
unnecessary reference of schedu/e to its French 
denizenship, with some vague notion perhaps 
of the alliance of our English sh to the Teu- 
tonic sch, has drawn the word into the very 
irregular pronunciation shéd’-ble: while the 
other word, schism, from a Dotion, probably, 
that, as A ia silent, the c should be soft before 
3, has taken the equally irregular sound sizm ; 
an irregularity the more extraordinary, since 
in the word sceptic, (Class II. 5) the c is kept 
hard for the purpose of showing off a famili- 
arity with the word in Greek, although no 
letter intervenes between the c and the e, and 
consistency requires that the c in scene, equally 
related to the Greek &, and the c in sceplic, 
should be sounded alike. As, however, on 
other occasions, so in this, we must give way 
to usage, or incur the effect of opposing it. 
Drachm is another word that drops cA, as 
already remarked at 157. 

162. The words in which g and A come 
together in the same syllable (Class VI. '55) 
are almost all of native grewth; and hence 
we might expect a uniform or regular mode 
of sounding them; yet this is far from being 
the case. at seems the most consistent pro- 
nunciation which we hear in ghost and burgh, 
the 4, superfluous as a mark of aspiration, 
being reyarded as wholly idle, and the g ac- 
cordingly receiving its proper sound. On other 
occasions we seem to think that A ought, in 
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some way, to be aspirated,—for instance, in 

(the Scotch word dough; but, incapable of the 

Celtic aspiration which is frequently heard 

; north of the Tweed, we merely render the g 
non-vocal, and thus, in sound, reduce the word 
to lock; which procedure we likewise follow 
in hough and shougk. Yet we do not seem 
satisfied with this mode of pronunciation; for 
we carry it no further than the words quoted ; 
and of these we often change the spelling to 
accommodate the sound. Thus unsuccessful, 
we try another mode in /awgh and drauyht, in 
druugh, rough, tough, slough, enough, clough, 
trough, and cuugh, in which we propounce gh 
as we do another combination with 4, namely 
ph, and give the two letters the sound of / 
But, as if unsatisfied with all these modes of 
propouncing gh, we secm in other words to vive 
up both letters in despair, and in boughl, &c., 
in weigh, &c., high, &c., bough, &c.y dough, &c., 
through, &c., usquebaugh, pugh! taught, &c, 
straight, &c., eight, &c., fright, &e., slight, &c., 
allow the combination no other etfect than that 
of lengthening the previous vowel where it 
mizht otherwise be short. See 115, 139 

163, Words in which p and 4 come together 
in the same syllable (Class VI. '55) are almost 
all of Greek origin. In the English pronun- 
ciation of diphthong, triphthong, aphthong, aud 
ophthalmic, dropping the A, which in our lan 
guage is superfluous as a mark of aspiration 
with a consonant. we pronounce the remaining 
consonant, p, in the usual manner. (Compare 
1.43.) But this is not the procedure commonly 
pursued :—p with & in almost all cases is pro- 
nounced f: in Stephen this sound is vucalized, 
that is, converted into v; and likewise in nephew: 
almost the only word in which the combination 
occurs that is not immediately referable to a 
Greek origin; and even on the speNing of this 
word an Hellenic influence is suspected. As 
to the letters path meeting tn the same syllable, 
who can wonder that an English eye, affrighted 
by such an assemblage, should close its lid on 
the first two letters, and consider only how th 
second two are to be pronounced ? See the ex- 
ample, pAiAisis, at 157. 

164. Rwith & at the beginning of a word 
or syllable (Class VI. $55) is pronounced uni- 
formly and cunsistently: for the 4, superfluots 
in our languaye as the sign of aspiration with 
a consonant, is merely an indication that the 
word is of Greek origin, and the remaining r 
receives its usual sound. The & is also mute 
in catarrh, 

165. The words in which s and & come to- 
gether in the same syllable are of native 
growth, (Class V1. '55,) and the & so joined to 
the s, is, in all cases, an indication not that the 
s is to have its common dental sound, but the 
palatal sound, which is the 61st element of the 
schemes. It is in perfect consistency with this 
mode of indicating the 6]st element, that, 
throughont the dictionary, the 62d element, 
which is nothing but the 61st vocalized, is indi- 
cated by <4. Let it be remeinbered. however. 
that in no one instance does the actual ortho- 
yvraphy of our language recognise this mode 
Vat indicating the clement in question, namely, 

Cc 
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the 62d, and that it is adopted in spelling 
words as they are pronounced, solely because 
no other can be found analogous to the actual 
practice of spelling, and, at the same time, 
consistent and intelliible. 

166. Of the words in which ¢ and & come 
tovether in the same syllable, (Class VI. 5,) 
some are of native, and some are of Greek 
origin. That the Saxon letters Pp and 8, for 
each of which, in default of a single character, 
we put the two letters sh, were articulated by 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth, seems 
as probable a fact as any in philology: but 
that the Greek letter é, for which we also sub- 
stitute the same two letters, was articulated in 
the same way. is not by any means so certain. 
[lowever this may be, the combination in 
question, both in words from the Greek and 
words from the Saxon, is articulated in the 
way described, forming the 67th or 68th ele- 
ment of the consonant scheme. There is reason 
to think that the former of the two Saxon 
letters was the mark for the non-vocal, and 
the latter for the vocal sound. At present it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that the 
non-vocal sound occurs most frequently in 
words of Greek, and the vocal in words of 
Saxon origin. To signify this difference in 
the dictionary & will stand for the former, 
and th for the latter. 7” is always vocal- 
ized by final e mute, as in bathe, breathe, bithe, 
It is also vocal in verbs: see 137, Fur- 
ther, it may be noticed, that in a few words, 
Thomas, Thames, thyme, asthma, Anthony, &c., 
the 4, superfluous as a mark of consonant as- 
piration, is disreyarded, and the remaining 
fis articulated as if it stood alone. In eighth, 
which is formed from eight by adding the 
sound ¢h, the ¢ belonging to the A is omitted 
in the spelling. in consequence of which the ¢, 
previously belonging to the word e:gAt, does 
double duty, In tive words, namely bath, /ath, 
mouth, oath, and path, the sound, aspirate in the 
singular, is vocalized in the plural, and the 
plural s (see 143) 1s of course vocalized also. 

167. The foregoing principles, from 97 in- 
clusive, are an attempt to systematize all 
words that do not conform to the orthography 
and pronunciation exhibited in the schemes, 
and the principles numbered in correspondence 
with them. Some words, however, still remain 
which no system can embrace, and which can 
therefore be referred to no general principle 
when they occur in the dictionary, unless it be 
admitted that words falling under this predi- 
cament must be met with in every living lan- 
guage, and so the predicament ts accepted in 
place of a principle. And, truth to say, even 
of the words which have been noticed in the 
' previous sections, a great many individual in- 
stances belong tothe present rather than to 
any other division in the general arrangement, 
—such words, fur instance, as gaol, bury, busi- 
ness, feod, to sew, to chur, brooch, door, blood, 
sewer, (a drain,) atsle, wle, demesne, viscount, 
indict, sacrifice, colonel, wrath, &c. Of the same 
description, many words yet remain whose ir- 
rerularity it would not be more difficult to 

.count for, than for those that have chanced 
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to come under notice. It would ne easy tc 
show, for instance, how /ufestring shortened in 
sound firet into és-string, and thence mnto 
lustring 3 wednesday, titst into yen-es-day, and 
thence into wens-day. The irteyulasity in 


sounding /eutenuant may be accounted for by 
ithe practice, common when the word was first 


introduced from the French, of confounding 
the letters v and «: the word was wr.tten 
hevtenunt and sounded éeevienant, which natu- 
rally shortened into devtenant.67 Other in- 
stances that class with these will be indicated 
in the dictionary by a reference to the present 
section, but without any further notice. For- 
tunately, the number of these anomalies is 
daily decreasing, so that many words which, 
in Walker's dictionary, are marked as having 
a customary irregular pronunciation, appear 
in this with regular sounds, and yet with usaye 
in their favour. No well-taught person, except 
of the old school, now says cow-cumber or 
sparrou-grass, although any other pronuncia- 
tion of cucumber and asparagus would have 
been pedantic some thirty years ago. And 
this may lead to a few remarks on the chanyes 
that have taken, and may take place, in the 
pronunciation of our language. 

168, First, it must be conceded that they who 
commence these changes, however useful and 
necessary in their calling, are for the most part 
the smaller literati of the country,—they who 
attend more to manner than to matter, and 
love to lead the fashion in words, as others love 
to lead it in dress. To dispute the old and to 
settle a new pronunciation of a word is a task 
exactly suited to some abilities, which are not 
capable of a much higher Sight; and, while 
persons so endowed are to be found ready to 
undertake the employment, (and they always 
will be found,) the rest of the world will be 
content to follow their track, satisfied if clearly 
understood, and that their manner neither pre- 
judices their matter by uncouthness, nor calls 
off attention from it by obtrusive nicety or 
unusual preciseness.'6@ But, while it becomes 
every sensible speaker to adopt all changes 
for the better, as soun as he safely may, it 
equally becomes him to oppose such as have 
ho recommendation but caprice and fashion, 
and which would injure instead of improve 
the audible structure of our language. What, 


167 The discrepancy of speliing and pronunciation is 
most remarkab-e in proper names: for instance, the 
place written: Chertsey is called Chessey, and Cashalton 
is called Cusehortun. Family names ofien claim, pre- 
scriptively, one form fur the eye, and another for the 
ear: thus Cholmondely, Samt-John, Boliagbhroke, Main. 
waring, Major:banks, eircedeckne, Hardinge, Cockburn, 
&e., reach the ear as Chumle,, Senjon or Stnjin, Buil-ing 
brovk, Manner:ng, Mayorbanks or Marchbanks, .ircidca- 
con, Harding, Coburn, &c. The poet Byron called himself 
Byrn, (Burn,) and the family name of Cowper is, orally, 
Couper: as private names, such may still be their pr 
bunciations but wheo the poets are meant, the regular 
pronunciation is the proper one, and this the public have 
wisely adopted, by which much confusion that must have 
arisen in discourse fran the other pronunciation is avoided, 

88 As for my own labour in this department of the 
work, Iam aware, despite of the old quotation, Ne quis 
tunquam parva, &c., that I am working iu a field where 
no honeur can be won, Butit is my calling, and I con. 
scientiously do my best in it to imp ove on the labours 

of my predecessura, 
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for instance, would the language gain by 
parrowing the @ in quantity and quality, or 
lengthening the vowel-sound in the first sylla- 
ble of knowledge? Certainly, nothing on the 
score of regularity, unless the speaker were 
disposed to go much further, and narrow the 
2 in wan, wallet, &c., (140,) and lengthen the 
vowel in breakfast, zealous, &c. (136:) nor 
would any thing he gained on the score of 
sound; such as in many cases might induce a 
sensible speaker to comply with a new mode 
of pronunciation, though at the risk of seem- 
ing peculiar. In short, after all that precedes, 
the one principle by which a speaker of good 
judgement is guided, a principle including all 
the others, 18, wsage: it is only when he 
knows not this usage that he hesitates: and in 
auch cases it is hoped that, till years make it 
obsolete, the dictionary will be a faithful guide. 
Meanwhile, if, in opposition to the authority 
of the dictionary, a word should seem inclined 
to change its pronunciation, the previous 
principles will show whether the change would 
be for the better or the worse, and conse- 
quently whether it ought to be adopted or 
0 
169. The e’ements of syllables in English 
words should te all that, in an English dic- 
tionary, require consideration; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is the custom of English people to 
mingle a multitude of foreign words with those 
of their own language, which words by de- 
yrees fix themselves as a sort of patchwork on 
the homespun material, and, requiring to be 
uttered with more or less of their original 
pronunciation. are precisely the words for 
which a pronouncing dictionary is likely to 
be consulted by the mere English scholar. 
With regard to Greek and Latin words, some 
hints have already been furnished,—as to 


accent. by the remarks offered at 86 ;—as to ' 


the sound of final e and es, by those at 101 :— 
and as to the digraphs @ and a, by those at 
103. The seat of accent in Latin words is 
aiwavs determined by the quantity of the pen- 
ultimate ayliable, and this may be ascertained 
from any Latin dictionary :—if the pennitimate 
should be long. it must be accented ; if short, 
the previous syllable must have the accent: 
and, be it remembered, a vowel before two 
consonants is always deemed lung, though pro- 
nounced with the short sound of the English 
vowel, as the penultimate of Aatén’ne ; unless 
the two consonants are a mute and a liquid,— 
for then the previous vowel may be short, and 
consequently unaccented, as in cerlebrum. 
Greek words, as to their accent, are pronounced 
as coming to us through the Latin, and con- 
sequently by the same rules ; though excep- 
tions sometimes occur. (See 86.) With regard 
to Latinized names in modern science. many of 
xbich have a form half Latin, half Enxtlish, 
it is absurd to tie them to any classical law :— 
their current will be their proper pronunciation, 
be it in other respects what it may; as bury/ta, 
(odine, &c. In the sounds of letters, also, it is 
osual to pronounce Greek words as coming to 
us through the Latin; and, though our mode 


of pronouncing Latin must be admitted to be English society, prefers the latter, 
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absurd,-® yet we must adhere to it, unless we 
could produce a total change; since an attempt 
to correct by piecemeal would introduce further 
inconsistencies, and render “ confusion worse 
confounded.” The sound of g in Latin, as iu 
English words, by common consent is hard 
before a, 0, and u, soft before e, t, and y; such 
also is the practice with regard to the greater 
number of adopted Greek words, and the 
practice must be followed unless the speaker 
chooses to involve himself in inextricable 
inconsistency. It is of no use, for instance, to 
pronounce the g hard in gymnastics, gyneco- 
cracy, and a few other words from the Greek, 
unless the speaker followed the same practice 
in words of more common occurrence, as 
penealogy, geolocy, and the like. True, he may 
establish the less usual sound of g with regard 
to a word or two, and a dictionary like this 
may be compelled to reflect that pronun- 
ciation; but more justice will be done to ou 
language, and more credit will be due to the 
speaker, if, when a word hangs between either 
practice, he prefers that pronunciation which 
makes it harmonize with the majority of words 
in the same predicament. 

170. The affectation of using French and 
Italian words in English speech, was a national 
failing as far back as the times of Elizabeth, 
and it continues to this day. At their first ine 
troduction, such words are pronounced, or 
attempted to be pronounce:l, without corrup- 
tion of their original sounds; by being much 
used they gradually reaign their foreign cast, 
and some of them at length become quite 
English. It must therefore happen, while 
in transition from one of these states to the 
other, that they will be neither English nor 
foreign; a condition it were bootless to com- 
plain of,—injudicious to alter by going back 
to the original pronunciation,—and quixotic 
to amend by reducing them at once to the 
state of English words. In this condition will 
the greater part of the words be found that 
bear a reference in the dictionary to the 
present section. Of others, which retain 
their foreign sounds, it is impossible to mark 
the pronunciation precisely; and the following 
directions are important in connection with the 
spelling, the accents, and other marks, by 
which an approximation to the proper pro- 
nunciation is attempted. 

In IraLtan words, the accented syllable must 
be humoured, so to speak, that is, it must be 


169 The absurdity is not that we give Enylish sounds 
to the Latin letters, but that we vary the sound of the, 
same Ictter, subjecting it to every change which it is 
liable to in English words; and what these changes are. 
how many, how conflicting, how capricious, the furegoing 
long development of principles may testify. 

170 The same statement applies to foreign proper 
names of places: many of them have a medium pre. 
nunciation, which it is prudent to encourage as a means 
of making them at last quite English. The names of 
almost all the considerable cities abroad are already 
English in pronunciation, if not aiways in speliing; 
and not a few have conformed in spelling as English 
words to their previously established Knvlish souuds. 
When a choice can be made ‘it certainly cannot alwars} 
between an English and a ferenga sound of a foreigs 
name, itis a petty and contempttle taste which, it 
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dwelt upon in a marked manner, whether it 
terminate in a vowel or a consonant; for in- 
stance, the o in ewrio’so, (-0'z6,) and the ed iu 
erpeygio, (arpéd’jd,) in which last word the 
tongue rests upon the d for sometime. So in 
the doubled consonants, as //, na, &e., the 


tongue, by restiny on the sound at the place of 


contact, must mark the ditference between the 
articulation, signitied in this manner, and the 
same articulation signified by the single letter. 
In other respects, Italian sounds may be tole- 
rably conveyed by English modes of spelling ; 
and consequently, when the Italian pronun- 
ciation is not imitated by the spelling. (as in 
concerto, which is not marked concher’td.) the 
reason is, that the English pronunciation is 
deemed to have won its way into good and 
general use. 

In Frencu words.— 

The r must be trilled or made rough at all 
times; for instance, in the final syllables 
marked twir and tur, in abattoir, and amateur ; 
nor must these syllables be short, but have the 
full prolongation of English syllables under 
the accent and lengthened by guttural vibration. 

The svilables marked Ony, ainy, ung, dang, 
as in enceinte, (Ong-saingt’,) wn cordon, (ung 
cordoang.) must not be articulated according 
to the manner of sounding ng in English 
words, but the nasal tone must rest in, not pass 
through, the nose, and the tongue must be 
quiescent, not carried back as if to articulate 
letter g. The true French sound is in fact not 
in any degree a consonant sound, but a nasal 
vowel. 

The sound of #, maiked ‘oo, 60, or "66. must 
not be uttered as im pronouncing English 
words, but the lips must be contracted as if for 
whistling, and indeed the proper sound of the 
French « is not improperly described by 
calling it a vocalized whistle. 

The sound marked d, as in aid-de-camp, 
(ard’-dd-cény",) is meant for the same obscure 
sound which the @ and o’ denote in the English 
phrases—twenty pounds a year, what's o° clock ? 
&c. 

The sound marked ds, as in the last syllable 
of accoucheuse, (-d00z,) must be so blended as 
to seem a single soutd, the 66, by such blend- 
ing, losing its full pou/ing utterance, and ap- 
proaching the narrow sound of the French # 
as described above. 

French words have no decided accent : hence 
the accent is not always marked on the last 
syllable, which is wrongly deemed the uni- 
versal seat of French accent. The last syllable, 
however, is frequently marked with a long 
quantity, when the accent is placed on another 
syllable with no indication of length ; and this 
procedure is adopted as the best mode of 
conveying the real effect, namely, accent, which 
ix unaccompanied by the effect of English 
accent,—quantity not produced by the ordi- 
nary cause of English quantity. 

171. Before taking leave of “the Elements 
of Syllables,” it seems expedient to recapi- 
tulate the levitimate uses of the silent letters, 
which, inthe dictionary, are printed a, ¢, 1, 0, 
s veh 
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a, ¢, 1, 0,2, #, y following a vowel, imply the 
alphabetical sound of that vowel; as in meal, 
char’cdal ; flies, fGes, dies; pain, either, suit; 
brooch, door ; soul; bowl; play, key. 

It must be noted, however, that the effect in 
some of these instances is unusual, and in that 
respect illegitimate; for example, in broock 
and door, ov oeing properly a digraph repre- 
sentative of the 27th or 28th element of the 
vowel scheme : so also with regard to the par- 
ticular combinations o7 and oy, ow ard «tw, the 
latter vowel is not generally or legitimately 
significant of the alphabetic sound of the 
former vowel, but the two letters form the 
legitimate digraphs by which the 29th or 
30th, the 3lst or 32d elements, are repre- 
sented. 

With regard, likewise, to the particular 
combination aw, the latter letter is not sig- 
nificant of the first or alphabetical sound of 
the former, but of its fourth sound, as in li, 


jack’-d4w. 


h, silent after a, implies that it is to have its 
third sound as in dh, Messidh. 

¢, after a consonant preceded hy a vowel in 
the same syllable, implies that the previous 
vowel loses its second, or short sound, and re- 
gains its first or alphabetic sound: thus the 
short or second sound of the vowel-letter in 
mat, mét, fin, hop, cub, gives place to the 
alphabetic sound in mate or play’-mdt, in 
mete, fine, hope, and cube. This effect is 
equally legitimate in bathe, tithe, clothe, &c, 
because /A is a digraph, or mark for a sing!e 
consonant element ; but it is not so legitimate 
in paste, strange, &c., though quite as cus- 
tomary. 

after g and ¢, implies the soft sound of the 
consonant-letter ; as in aye, cringe; ace, mince, 
And when silent after s and a liquid, it re- 
strains the # from its vocal sound; as in else, 
tense, curse, which are prevented from identifv- 
ing in sound with e//s, tens, and curs. Also, by 
being added to ¢h, it implies that the sound is 
to he vocalized; as, by adding e to the uoun 
bréath, we get the verb To breuthi. 

u, after g and c, keeps the g from becoming 
soft; as in guess, guide, biscuit. In plague, 
vogue, fugue, &c.. we may remark that each 
silent letter has a leyitimate eflect; forthe 2 
keeps the g hard, and the ¢ gives the long 
sound to tlie previous vowel. But these 
effects must not always be calculated upon: 
in a%-gue, for instance, the last three letters 
form a distinct syllable ; and these two letters, 
namely w and e, both together and separately, 
are liable to be idle as well as silent: see 189, 


Synepy— Rhythm— Modulation. 


172, It is not usual, in a pronouncing dic. 
tionary, to regard the principles of pronun- 
ciation further than as concerned with words 
uttered separately. But in discourse, words 
are not used separately; they unite with va- 
rious degrees of connection in sense; they 
unite correspondently in manner of delivery ; 
and he who would understand in theory, or 
acquire practically, the pronunciation of a 
living language, must not stop short when 
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he knows how each word is sounded in its 
individual capacity, but inquire what are the 
things which, beside syllables, reach the ear 
in a connected succession of words, and how, 
as to these things, the language under review 
is distinguished from others. In the first 
place the Synepy itself—the interjunction uf the 
words—should be attended to. Because words 
are separated from each other in writing, we 
are apt to imagine that a correspondent sepa- 
ration. or something akin to such separation, 
exists in speaking : but this is entirely a mis- 
take :—as a general assertion it may be safely 
said, there is no greater separation among the 
words of the same sentence than amony the 
syllables of the same word; so that a sen- 
tence properly uttered is, in fact, an unbroken 
chain of syllables, except where the lungs, 
subjecting their necessities to the accom- 
modated demauds of sense, and pathos, and 
harmony, require places of momentary rest, 
and form what are called the clauses of the 
sentence. 

173. Viewing a sentence, then, in this light, 
namely, as an unbroken chain of syllables, 
and having already considered syd/able one of 
the three elements alluded to in the Intro- 
duction to these Principles. we may now ad- 
vert, as briefly as the subjects will permit, to 
the remaining two, namely, Time, or Rhythm, 
and Tune, or Modulation In no language 
can a succession of connected words, (and 
words consist of syllables,) be naturally and 
agreeably pronounced if a sense of rhythmical 
distribution be wanting. In no language can 
@ succession of words intended to convey a 
meaning be naturally spoken in a tone or 
tones like those of song—or sung in tones like 
those of speech. The tones of speech, then, 
are essentially different from those of song; 
in fact, they are slides constantly moving from 
rave to acute, and acute to grave, but never 
resting for an instant at any part of the 
musical scale. Such are the tones of speech 
in all languages uow spoken, and such no 
doubt they have ever been: such, too, is the 
necessity, which, in all languages, must pro- 
duce a rhythm. Still we have to inquire, con- 
cerning languages in particular, first, how the 
rhythm in each is obtained ; and, secondly, 
how the notes of the speaking voice are so 
modulated as to produce, in each language, 
what is called the native accent. 

174. To the former of these questions, it 
may be answered without hesitation, that the 
rhythm of all the modern European lan- 
guayes. French excepted, arises out of the 
fixed and regulated places of accent which 
are fouod in every succession of words. Thus 
in the sentence, “ In the beginning, God creuted 
the heavens and the earth,” there are certain 
fixed places of accent, namely, the syllables in 
italic, and it is out of these the rhythm arises. 
The ancient classical languages had, like our 
own, fixed and regulated seats of accent ; but 
they who then spoke those languages, neg- 
Jecting the rhythm which was obtainable, and 
which w- obtain frum accent, obtained a more 
subtle and a more musical rhythm from 
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another source, namely, from fixed and regu- 
lated quantiiies. Here, in truth, lies the essen- 
tial difference between Greek and Latin, as 
they were originally, and as they are now pro- 
nounced, not in the nature and primary 
purpose of accent, which were the xame with 
them as they are with us, bué in the percepfon 
of a rhythm independent of the accents. Wemay 
pretend as much as we will, in modern times, 
to read according to quantity; but trained as 
our ears are, tempered as are our nerves, to 
the observance of a rhythm arising from a 
source essentially different, success in such an 
attempt is next to impossible ;—at least, 3:7 
Tov BvAcuive Ta wTaTewTer nua iacactas ded Poae- 
ra: yae. Demosthenes speaks of ears polttically 
diseased—ours are prosodiacally so; and no 
training which comes late in life can cure 
them. While accents are heard such as cus- 
tomarily vive existence to our perceptions of 
rhythm, we are practically. audibly, inattentive 
to quantities, let us, theoretically and literally, 
attend as closely to them as we may. In our 
language, accordingly, we have no regulated 
quantities: we have syllables, indeed, of every 
quantity from very short to very long, but we 
have no standard quantities to which the ear 
appeals in every succession of syllables, and 
out of which the rhythm amses. Our feet are 
formed of syllables accented and unaccented, 
the quantities of which are accidental, and 
make little or no difference, provided the con- 
ditions regarding accent are complied with. 
Hence, what we call lambic verse in our lan- 
guage, and what we call Anapestic verse, 
have a rhythm completely different from that 
which reached the ear of an ancient Greek or 
Roman, while listening to verse of those de- 
nominations in his own language, and as it 
was then pronounced. With us, lambic verse, 
as its feet are dissyllabic, has the even rhythm 
marked % in music; and Anapzstic verse, as 
its feet are trisyllabic, has the triple rhythm 
marked 3; while, to the Greek or Roman, the 
rhythm of the former was triple, and of the 
latter even; for the lamb was a foot of three 


times, or = OC, and the Anapest, of four 
times, or ©. Thus different, with re- 


spect to the source whence we derive our 
rhythm, are the languages of modern days— 
Italian, Romaic, Spanish, English, German, 
&c., from those of Greece and Rome, as they 
were anciently spoken. But the French lan- 
guave stands in still stronger contrast: it is 
not only without any regulated quantities out 
of which rhythm can arise, but it is also 
without regulated accents :—to the ear alone, 
unassisted by the understanding, it is a lan- 
guage of syllables, and hence it is incapable 
of any but of rhymed verse. Not that it is 
destitute of rhythm, or of modulated speaking 
tones, but it is destitute of any regulated seats 
of accent that force the rhythm now to be of 
one character, and now of another. Unde- 
termined either by fixed quantities or fixea 
seats of accent, the rhythm is such as is sujr- 
gested to the speaker at the moment by the 
length of clauses or of lines. or the resation 
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of clause to clause, or line to line :'”* in other 
words, there are no necessary accents, and 
hence a rhythm, but there is necessarily a 
rhythm, and hence there are syllables, some 
under thesis, or pulsation, and some under 
arsis, or remission. With respect to our own 
language, (for the better understanding of 
which, these remarks on others are made,) 
we find the thesis, or pulsation, (actual or 
mental,) never taking place but at the syllables 
previously fixed for accent by the idiom of the 
language; and further inquiry and exami- 
nation will show, that the slides of the voice 
fiom grave to acute, or acute to grave, are re- 
newed or changed at these syllables, and at 
these syllables only. Our example may be the 
one lately quoted—‘In the begining, God 
created the heavens and the earth: in the 
idiomatic pronunciation of this, there is a 
change of slide as well as a_ rhythmical 
cadence at the fourth syllable of the sentence ; 
a renewal of the former slide, or a change to 
the opposite one, accompanied by another 
cadence, at the eighth syllable; aud so to the 
end. Hence we may suspect the kind of 
auswer which the second of the two questions 
proposed at the end of Section 172 admits of. 

175. That question was, “ how the notes of 
the speaker’s voice are so modulated, as to 
produce, in each ianguage, what is called its 
native accent’ Now it is evident that the 
changes of accent may not take place in all 
languages co-incidently with the rhythmical 
cadences, and that, even among languages 
which agree in this feature generally, there 
may he yreat differences aa to the manner of 
uttering the accents, and the choice of one or 
the other at particular parts of sentences. In 
the ancient classical languages, if the previous 
remarks concerning them are correct, the 
changes of accent ‘were not coincident with the 
rhythmical cadence; in French they are not; 
which is the reason that, to a French tongue 
and ear, the regulated accents of other Euro- 
pean languages are so remarkably diflicult. 
Narrowing our view to our own language, it 
will still be necessary to refer to Greek and 
Latin, because the great ignorance which pre- 
vails on the subjects we are considering. has 
been produced by the circumstance, that almost 
all previous inquirere have been determined 
to find, in the living utterance of our English 
tongue, the same elements in the same form 
and use which they find described in ancient 
treatises of rhetoric and pronunciation. Taking 
for granted that, as the ancients had regulated 
quantities, we must have them also; that as 


174 For light social intercourse, French is an un- 
equalled language ; aud this is no- trivial recom- 
mendation ; but for any other purpose. tt stands by far 
the lowest of all the languages of Europe. It is untit 
for poetry and oratory; and the wonder is, that there 
are French poets and Freneh orators. lam well aware, 
that if I hnd hazaided such an assertion in the presense 
of my early French master, M. Des Carriéres, his tair 
would have stood on end: I am equally aware of what I 
may expret from my long-valued friend M. Mettet, the 
French Professor at the London University—a Parisian, 
who, to a thorough acquaintance with the refinements of 
his own language and literature, joins a sound know- 
bdge of ours:—but I brave the consequences, 
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their verse depended on these quantities, ours 
must likewise depend on them; they tacitly 
take likewise for granted as an implied con- 
sequence, that accent, with us, fulfils no other 
purpose than it did with them. But this is 
quite at variance with fact. Accent, with us, 
is an almost universal efficient. Not only 
does it join syllables together, signifying how 
many belong to one word, (its office anctently 
as now,) but it joins words together, and sig- 
nities their relation to each other in a sentence, 
and it often gives a meaning to words, and 
clauses, and whole sentences, which, abstract- 
edly, they do not bear. It is, as already stated, 
the sole producer of our rhythm both in prose 
and verse; fur though it affects the quantity 
of syllables by making those longer which are 
by nature long, (see the vowel scheme.) yet it 
practically draws off all attention from the 
quantities to fix it solely on the number of syl- 
lables that go to a cadence or a clause, a foot, 
a hemistich, or a verse. In short, as to ite 
nature and office, it ayrees with ancient accent 
only so far as it is applied to words separately 
and individually, and then it dues agree pre- 
cisely. Pronounce, for instance, the word un- 
fading: the penultimate is acufe in tone com- 
pared with the other two syllables, which may 
therefore by comparison be called grave, and a 
degree of emphasis accompanying the utter- 
ance of the word will give the simple acute a 
compound character, agreeing with the defi- 
nition of the ancient cireumfler75 But all this 
is true only as regards words separately pro- 
nounced: for in English, the moment words 
are joined into sentences, their accents are 
liable to change in character, in order to har- 
monize with, and prepare for, each other; 
moreover, all monosyllabic words in commun 
use forego their individual accents, and join 
themselves as enclities to other words: and 
not only these, but all words whatever, are 
liable in the same manner to forego their in- 
dividual accents, in order that the clause or 
sentence so pronounced may convey an oblique 
or extra meaning. Let the words of the fol- 
lowing sentence be separately pronounced, and 
each will have its separate accent, viz., a slide 
of the voice beginning acute and ending 
grave; but let them be joined, and their mu- 
dulation in series will accord with the relation 
in which they are placed below: 


The places of the rhythmical pulsations are 
signified by small capitals; and it will be 


175 Greek words accented on the last are called ory 
tons, and those not so uccented are called barytons, by 
which last word is meant that they had the grave accent 
on the last, the acute being elsewhere placed. Why, 
then, it may be asked, was the mark called grave placed 
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seen that the changes of slide begin at those 
places: i¢ will alsu be observed that many of 
the words have now no accent of their own, 
but participate in the slide which commences 
with some previous word; while, of the words 
which retain an accent of their own, it will be 
seen that the accent is not always of the same 
character as of the word separately pro- 
nounced; that is, beginning acute and ending 
grave; but each accent is uttered relatively to 
uthers, and this adjusted relation of the accents 
throughout the clauses constitutes the mudu- 
dation of the senterce. We have no reason to 
think the union of words into sentences was 
accompanied in the ancient classical languages 
by these effects. Accent, with them, united 
syllables into words, but not words into sen- 
tences, It was an efficient wholly different 
that, to the ears of the refined native, brought 
words into union, and gave the series its 
rhythm: this efficient was the regulated quan- 
tities: to these the nerves of the speaker and 
hearer were tempered by education and habit, 
and by these were the rhythmical cadences 
tacitly determined, not by the accents. The 
ellect as to the union of the words was how- 
ever the same: for the feet which arose from 
the quantities had no more regard to thie 
words in their separate capacities than feet 
which arise from accent,—but the cesura cut 
off some syllables from one word and some 
from another, just as the perception of rhythm, 
arizing from the quantities, suggested. Words, 
therefore, in all probability, retained the 
accents, when in union, which they had sepa- 
rately, and we know that they seldom dropped 
their accents: for the number of enclitics, that 
is, of words privileged to drop their accents, 
was very limited; proving that the privilege 
itseif scarcely existed. Hence the reason the 
ancients were su averse to a succession of 
monosyllabic words; for the repeated similar 
accents were necessarily tiresome to the ear: 
but in our language a succession of such words 
seldom has this effect; for a sentence of mono- 
syllables, having the same rhythm, is also 
capable of having precisely the same modu- 
lation as a sentence composed of long words. 
The following two sentences, for instance, have 
exactly the same rhythm and modulation: 
* Disappointment repeated, destroys expecia- 
tion.” “ To be cross’ in our Aopes, is a check 
we are burn to.” It is needless to carry these 
remarks further; nor would so much on sub- 
jects rather foreign to the purpose of a pro- 
nouncing dictionary have been said, had it 
not been necessary to prevent a supposition 
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on the accented syllable of an oxyton unless it came last 
in a sentence? A correspondent in the [ith vol. of 
Valpy's Classical Journal answers this question inge- 
niously and satisfactorily. When the marss of accents 
were first used, words were not separated from each 
other in writing, and these marks were meant for guides 
vv the reader, that he might, by the proper tones, aggre. 
gate the syllables into words. Hut if oxytons had had 
ther proper mark, when tuey came elsewhere thau at the 
eud uf a sentence, they might have been mistaken for 
barytons, aud preparation made for unacuted syllables 
to follow: hence, they were written with a mark diferent 
from the true one at all places except at the conclusion 
of 4 seutence, 
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tuo easily entertained, that to know how every 
separate word of a language ts pronounced, ts 
to know how the languaye itself is pronounced. 
I¢ was further necessary to caution the learner, 
who had reached that first step in the pronun 
ciation of our language, against the false 
guides he is in danyer of meeting with on 
attempting the second. The assertion is 
scarcely too harsh, that if almost all which 
has been written om Enylish accent, emphasis, 
tone, quantity, rhythm, were cast into the fire, 
a great service would be done tu the learners 
of our language. Let a learner apply his 
own ears to catch from English organs the 
Native tones and native rhythm of our Jan- 
guaye, and he will have every chance of suc- 
cess; a chance he will be almost sure to miss, 
if he takes any written treatise for bis guide 
What, for instance, can be better titted to 
blind any one to the true nature of English 
verse, than the Prosodies which pretend to ex- 
plain it? What have the names of the clas- 
sical feet to do with metres that depend upon 
accent? Our verse, in all its varieties, is con- 
structed on principles su simple, that very little 
needs be said in describing it. Tu declare that 
we have verse of such and such a number of 
syllables to the standard line,—that the 
rhythm in such line, or in such a clause, is dis- 
syllabic or trisyllabic.—that the rhythmical 
ictus begins with the first syllable of the line, 
or clause, or does not begin with it,—that it 
falls or does not fall on the last syllable,— 
that lines are allowed within certain limits to 
deviate from their standard, but that, beyond 
those limits, what was verse becomes pruse,— 
that the clauses of lines relatively to clauses 
in their own or in other lines, become har- 
monious by the proportions they sugyest,—is 
to say almost all that the subject requires. 
176. As immediately connected with the 
subjects under review, it is important to 
state, before they are dismissed, that, in the 
dictionary, words are marked according to 
their separate pronunciation, and consequently 
that all monosyllabic words are exhibited as 
having accented vowel sounds. But in actual 
use, a very great proportion of these muno- 
syllabic words are never accented when they 
enter into sentences, except when some oblique 
or referential meaning makes them emphatic. 
The indefinite article which we name 4 1s pro- 
nounced 4 in actual use and combination: 
(compare 24:) —that which we pronounce 
me as a single word is never so pronounced 
in sentences except emphatically, (#. e. referen- 
tially to you, him, her, &c.,) but drops its lung 
quantity so as more properly to be marked 
mé:—in like manner, your becomes yur; (13! ;) 
am, was, had, shall, and, become am, woz, had, 
shall, and ; (125) for often becomes fur ; (33 ;) 
of becomes iv, and from, fram; (18;) my and 
by generally become mé and bé; (105;) and 
thy, among people who familiarly use it, fre- 
quently becomes thée :—so likewise the definite 
article, which, when it stands alone, we call 
the, shortens and often changes ita vowel 
sound in connection with other words, (except 
when emphatic,) being pronounced thé when 
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it comes before a vowel sound, and thd, (see 
24,) when it comes before a consonant sound: 
—s again the pronoun you in the accusative 
case and not emphatic, changes the full sound 
of its vowel into a sound near to é or to the 
natural vowel. And not only are the vowel 
sounds liab'e to be attected when words are 
pronounced relatively to, or in connection 
with, other words, but the consonant ¢ or d 
concluding a word immediately before ano- 
ther word that begins with the sound of y 


consonant, not under accent, is liable to be 
sounded ch or j, just as the ¢ in nature aud 
the d in verdure, are liable to be su sounded. 
See 147. 

177. The reference of words to one in a 
sentence, is frequently productive of another 
effect, uamely, a deviation from the regular or 
usual seat of accent. Thus we savy, * to give 
and for’-give ;”’ we compare “ prob’-ability and 
plau’-sibility ;’’ we speak of the “devisor and 
devisee’,”’ the “ appellur and appellee’,” &c. 


2. PRINCIPLES OF REMEDY 


¥OR 


DEFECTS OF 


Usdgar and Rustic, Provincial and Foreign 
Habis. 


178. Before any thing is said respecting the 
several defects which rank under the foregoing 
denominations, it may be as well to consider 
what is that dialect from which they all de- 
viate, and how far it is possible, and worth the 
while of a sensible person, to surmount. his 
early habits in order to conform to it. The 
dialect, then, which we have here in view, is 
not that which belongs exclusively to one 
place,—not even to London; for the mere 
cockney, even though tolerably educated, Jnas 
his peculiarities as well as the mere Scotchman 
or Irishman ;—but the common standard dia- 
lect is that in which all marks of a particular 
place of birth and residence are lost, and 
nothing appears to indicate any other habits 

of intercourse than with the well-bred and 
well-informed, wherever they may be found. 
Now it may be that a person cannot altogether 
reach this standard ; but if he reach it very 
r—arly, all the object of a comp:ete conformity 
t~.3 be gained. A person needs not blush 
because he cannot help betraying he is a 
Scotchman or an Irishman; but it may never- 
theless be an object of ambition to prove that 
his circle of intercourse has extended much 
bevond his native place. Accordingly, a Scotch 
or Irish accent is grating on polite ears only 
in excess, and has nothing disagreeable in it, 
if individual words are sounded according to 
common usage, and the broadness of the 
accent has evidently been reduced by inter- 
course with varied society. Sull greater in- 
dulgence is allowed to a foreign accent, though 
this of course diminishes with known length of 
abode in the country where the language is 
spoken. But a rustic or a cockney dialect 
meets not with the same quarter; and a man 
displaying ether the one or the other, must 
have a large portion of natural talent o¢ ac- 
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quired science, who surmounts the prejudice it 
creates. These remarks may serve as an 
answer to one part of the question proposed, 
—namely, how far it is worth a sensible per- 
son’s while to labour at the improvement of a 
deficient pronunciation; and with regard to 
the possibility of success, the person will be 
able to form his own opinion after he shall 
have cousidered the strength and inveteracy 
of his present habits, and the deyree in which 
they stand opposed to the principles and prac- 
tice exhibited in the foregoing pages. What- 
ever may be the nature of his deficiency,— 
cockney, rustic, Irish, Scotch, or foreign,—his 
first step should be the mastery of the key 
sounds in the schemes, under the guidance of 
some one that pronounces them quite correctly. 
Then, and not till then. he will be able to 1ead 
the treatise and use the dictionary, with every 
chance of ultimate success, A few hints pre- 
viously to entering on the course proposed, 
may render it more effectual to each class of 
persons just alluded to. We may begin by 


179. Hints To cockNry sprakers The dif- 
fusion of literature among even the lowest 
classes of the metropolis, renders it almost 
unnecessary to speak now of such extreme 
vulgarisms as the substitution of v for w, or w 
for v. Few persons under forty years of age, 
with such a predilection for literary nicety as 
will lead them to these pages, can be in much 
danger of saying, that they like “ Weal and 
winegar wery well;” or that they are going to 
“ Vest Vickham in a po shay ;” and with re- 
gard to men who, in spite of their intelligence 
and information, retain the habits of a more 
distant generation of cocknies, it is doubtful 
whether, at their age, a reformation could be 
promised without an expense of time and 
labour they would be unwilling to bestow 
They may be referred to the organic formation 
of the sounds where the deficiencies lie,—ta 
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the exercise of the organs in lists of words 
lected for the purpose.—and to the dictionary 
the proper utterance of every individual 
word on which a doubt can occur:—but 
whether, after these directions, they can find 
patience to put them in practice, is a con- 
sideration fur themselves alone. Passing, 
therefore, to cocknies of a later generation, it 
may be remarked, that thev require, in general, 
to be cautioned against affected niceties quite 
as much as against unconscious neyliyencies. 
We shall often hear a sedulous cockney say 
woold, codld, and shiold, (would, could, should, ) 
while he sinks, habitually and unwarily, the 
ternginational vowel in chicken and Latin, nuvel 
and parce/. Correcting these, he carries his 
correctness so far as to make the vowel dis- 
tinct in swivel and heaven, evil and devil, The 
effort might pass however, and possibly be 
lauded, if he were consistently exact; but it 
becomes ridiculous when in contrast with such 
Negligencies as «arethmetic and charecter. 
wri-tin and read-in, spile and sile, (spd and 
soil,) Toosday, doo-ty, perput-rate, affin-ut-y, 
providunce, and ed-e-cafion. Then, again, what 
apparent perverseness in sinking the guttural 
sound of r in board, furm, cord, &c., and adding 
it to /aw, saw, &c.; in sinking the A in hand, 
heart, &c., and sounding it in honour, honest, 
&c. It is evident, then, that the cockney 
speaker has to learn at least consistency in his 
pronunciation. If he seek extraordivary ac- 
enracy, let him learn the principles on which 
accuracy depends; and if he desire to be 
accurate no further than to pass in good 
society without invidious notice, let him learn 
the limits between polite and extreme ex- 
actitude.—We proceed next, to 
180. HINTS YOR LONDONIZING A RUSTIC UT- 
renance. Although a rustic pronunciation 
differs much in one county and in another. yet 
in all of them the vowels are apt to be broader 
than the standard dialect permits,—that is to 
say, they are uttered with a wider aperture of 
the mouth ; and to this broader sourd is gene- 
rally added a drawl, which, occurring on 
sounds that should be essentially short, changes 
their character in this respect also. The spe- 
citic sounds of the several vowels must, there- 
fore, be dilizently and practically studied in 
the scheme, before an attempt at improvement 
is made by the use of the Principles foregoing. 
or the subsequent dictionary; and the most 
watchful attention should gather into classes, 
words that contain the. same vowel sound 
under different vowel characters. ot different 
circumstances, For instance: “I have won 
une game, and you have won none ; you have 
not won once, and that is worderful.” Here 
the words and syllables which have the vowel 
vw under the letter 0, should be collected and 
practised. The classes of words in which a 
vowel-letter has some incidental sound not ex- 
tending beyond the class, should also be col- 
lected: for example, the words in which letter 
wz is sounded &, instead of %; (see 117;) in 
order that. when the Yorkshireman, for in- 
stance, is no longer guilty of sayiny «0o/ for 
dil/, he may not carry the change so far as to 


say bi//, &c., for dS. Exceptions will indeed 
reyuire more attention than the veneral rules: 
—avenge, hinge, spttnge, &c.. might, for in 
stance, lead a west countryman to think he 
is right in saving strange and dan-ger ; but he 
must learn the rule which excepts these. (111.> 
Nor, while attending to vowel-sounds, must 
the consonants be neylected. Welshmen make 
the hard or breath consonants soft. and the 
soft, hard; Somersetshiremen sound z furs; 
the Northumbrians trill the r against the soft 
palate instead of the upper gum, and so pro- 
nounce it with a burr; while the Lancastrians 
make a compound of the simple articulation 
ng,and, instead of king, long, &c., say king-g, 
fong-g. &c. (Compare 158.)—Our next duty is 
to vive 

1S1. Hixts ror SOFTENING AN HIBERNIAN 
RRoGUE. The first point our western friend 
must attend to for this purpose, is, to avoid 
hurling out his words with a superfluous 
quantity of breath. It is not brvadher and 
foudher that he must say; but the d, and every 
other consonant in the language, must be 
neatly delivered by the tongue, with as little 
riot, cluttering, or breathing as pussib'e. 
Next let him drop the roughness or rolling 
of letter rin all places but the beyzinning of 
syllahles: he must not say s/ur-rum and 
far-rum, but let fhe word be heard in one 
smooth syllable. The numerous interchatyes 
he will have to make among the vowels it 
will be impossible to particularize.—such, for 
instance, as will convert plaze into please, greet 
into great. plinty into plenty, fut into fool ; they 
are merely hinted at here to awaken his ob- 
servation; and it is annecessary to tell him he 
may find an abundance of sinular hints, com- 
bined with infinite humour, in many a tzle 
written by countrymen and countrywomen ; 
which he is advised to study in connection 
with these remarks, if for nothing else, as a 
relief to their dryness.—One more observation 
may he added :—in modulating his sentences, 
the Irishman does not make that equal use of 
the two accents of the speaking voice which 
characterizes the common standard dialect, 
but his accents are almost all in one direction, 
viz., from acute to grave. Thus warned, his 
ear, on the watch to catch the difference, may 
enable him to change his habit. Turning to 
the north, we are next to furnish 

182. Llints FOR RRDUCING BROAD 8COTCH. 
An Irishman. it has just been observed. uses 
the closing accent of the voice too much: a 
Scotchman has the contrary habit, and is con- 
tinually drawling his tones from grave to 
acute with an effect, which, to southern ears, 
is suspensive in character. The smooth gut- 
tural x is as little heard in Scotland as in Ire- 
land, the trilled r taking its place; and the 
substitution of the former for the latter at the 
places indicated by the vowel scheme, must 
therefore be an object of sedulous practice. 
The peculiar sound of uw, which in the north 
so often borders on the French w, must be com- 
pared with the several sounds of the letter as 
heard in the suuth; and the long quantity 
which a Scotchman is apt to give the vowels 
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that ought to be essentially short, must be 
clipped by the instantaneous junction of the 
consonant, in order that dw may become 6, or 
a; & may become &; @ may be shut up into T; 
O alter its length and quality into 3; and a 
be curtailed into &. On the other hand, equal 
care will be necessary tu keep the vowels 
which ought to be long completely so: late 
Must not be shortened almost into lét. nor léan 
into lin; neither coal into céle, nor {00d into 
food. The composition of the long 1, which in 
Scotland is sounded #4. must also be attended 
to. In short, all the key sounds must first be 
completely mastered, and the preceding pages 
consulted respecting the application of them 
in detail —The remarks under these several 
heads have anticipated almost all that can be 


to write with his lefe. The organs of speech 
are not excepted from the force of the 
general remarks. He who has impediments 
to correct must first ascertain what articulg- 
tions he ig unable to form, and why he is 
unable :—in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the cause will not be found to lie in any 
natural indisposition of inaptitude of the 
Organs, but in the accidental acquirement of 
a wrong habit for the right one. Thue a 
habit of touching the teeth instead of the 
gum in Pronouncing 3, is the fault called 
lisping. Nosology, indeed, has taken this and 
the other defects under its cognizance, and 
given them high-sounding Greeco-latin names; 
but they are diseases caught fromexample, and 
are hardly ever constitutional. The lisp, ac- 
companied by a general want of energy in the 
action of the tongue, lips, teeth, &c, con- 
stitutes the psedismus emolhens. If the fault 
attaches chiefly to the r, either by the OMission 
of its sound altogether or the substitution of 
& weaker sound like 4, it is called Prellismus 
fadluns, The well-known Newcastle burr, (come. 
Pare 73,) is dignified by the title Psellismus 


183, Hints ro FOREIGNERS, A parallel of 
sounds will be found ip almost every foreign- 
anglo grammar, and needs not, therefore, be 
furnished here: hut it may be useful to warn 
the learner of our language, never to depend 
on any parallel further than for an apprcoxi- 
mation of sounds. Let a vowel in our lan- 


language, as Pronounced by himself, and, 
however his grammar may tell him they are 
identical, he will be almost sure to find, with 
sharp ears and awakened attention, a differ- 
ence of sound and effect well worth remem- 
bering, And not only are almost all the 
vowels, and some of the consonants, foreign to 
foreiyn organs, but. the accent or modulation 
of the language is new and strange, par- 
ticularly tu a Frenchman. The reading of 
verse after a well-taught native ig the best 
Way to give a practical feeling of the nature 
and application of this last element. 


Defects of Articulation, 


184. All impediments of speech, as they 
are called, proceed from the constant, or the 
inconstant inability of the organs to complete 
certain articulations, The former kind may 
be considered under the head now proposed: 
the latter defect will he considered separately, 

he actions of the organs of speech, which, 
accompanied by breath or voice, constitute the 
articulations, are as determinate, and fitted to 
be as much under the control of the will, as 
the actions of our arms, hands, fingers, legs, 
or feet; and it needs hut be pointed out, that 
whenever we would bring any of these mem- 
bers to perform unaccustomed actions, we first 
make ourselveg accurately acquainted with the 
manner of action, and then, by frequent and 
incessant repetition, render the action, or series 
of actions, a habit. In this way we learn steps 
in dancing, and fingering in music. The 
members may be perhaps by nature jl] adapted 
fur the actions; in which Case, though the 
difficulty of Gaining the habit may ke great, 
vet it may not be insurmountable. Even if 
some of the members usually employed are 
wanting, the case is not always hopeless: if a 
man has lost hig right hand, we can teach him 


chanical aid of rendering &, g, and 7g arti-~ 
Culate. The tonyrue is freyuently accused 
(often Sroundlessly) of being too big or too 
little, and certain it is that it sometimes 

rrows too much assistarce frum the lips, 
While its own activn ig sluggish and unwieldy. 
This is called psellismus bultulions, The Li goss 
are sometimes defective. so ay to Pronounce p, 


for the stoppage of the nasal Organ. which 
converts ng, m, and n into g, 6, and ds; and 
indeed a surgeon’s Assistance is lexs frequently 
wanted in the case than a pocket-handkerchief. 
n short, it is evident that, in far the kreater 
own cure, by learning what he has to do, b 

trying to do it at first considerately and slowly, 
and afterwards, by degrees, rapidly. Even 


with the part missing. If, while Placing hig 
tongue in the usual place to sound s, he 
cannot help lisping because he has lost a 
tooth, either let him get a tooth supplied by a 
dentist. or try whether, by putting the tongue 
higher in the mouth, a hiss without a lisp ig 
not posstble. If, because the palate and uvula 
are divided, the sounds of ky gy and ng lose all 
their distinctness by escaping at the nose, leg 
him try whether, bysomething to Pinch the Nose, 


one defect by incurring another: but at least 
it offers a choice of evils, and, of the two, the 
obstructed nasa] tone is of less moment than 
an entire inability to render words intel igible 
which contain the palat+i consonante, 


age, A ee ee ee 
= a me oe ee ee 
_ a = - - 
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Psellismus hasituns, or Stammering. 

_185. In a work like this, a few hints may be 
given to stammerers, if for no other purpose, 
to guard them against delusion in seeking for 
a cure—Stammering, when not of the slizht 
kind which is caught from example merely, 
and fostered by negligence, has its origin in 
extreme excitability of nerve, and consequent 
lability to sudden trepidation ; a species of 
constitotion which renders the stammerer a 
striking mark for quackery. For, (excepting 
cases where the faulty action of the muscles 
has been confirmed by inveterate habit,) the 
stammerer does not always stammer, but pro- 
hounces smoothly enough while under no ap- 
prehension, anxiety, or uneasiness. Therefore, 
whatever he is told will give him the power to 
speak without difficulty, if at the same time 
he is persuaded to have entire confidence in it, 
will, while his confidence lasts, have the effect. 
The misfortune will be, that if his confidence 
have no rational foundation, but rest on blind 
belief alone, it will be liabl2 to waver; and 
every aud failure will lessen its power, 
till the spell is quite broken. Instead, there- 
fore, of any mysterious means by which stam- 
Mering is often said to be cured, it will be 
better to adopt a plan that shall give the 
speaker a rational confidence in his own 
powers; as an introduction to which, three 
things are here proposed: 1. To explain the 
nature of the process in which he fails ;—2. 
Why he more than others is liable to fail in 
it;—3. What kind of exercise must by its 
hature tend to reduce that liability. First, 
then, for the nature of the process in which he 
fails. The smooth utterance of a sentence in 
discourse, is a series of consentaneous actions 
of the will and of the muscles alternately, 
each action being both an effect and a cause— 
the effect of what went before, the cause of 
what follows: and these actions operate in 
this way on each other, not because they are 
originally connected, except as regards the 
operation of the will on the muscles, but be 
cause long practice has established the con- 
nection, The dexterity acquired in every art, 
equally comes under this description. The 
Musical practitioner, for instance, has no 
sooner sounded the first note of a tune, than 
that note, through the connection which prac- 
tice has established, is the cause of the second, 

¥ suggesting primarily the next note to the 
mind, and thus secondarily inducing a will to 
move muscles which produce the second; and 
0 on through the tune. Before the connection 
here described is established, every act of the 
will springs from antecedents of a much more 
remote and unready kind, and the perform- 
ance is therefore very slow and laborious. 
We have now in view a series of actions 
merely imitative. But the case is not different 
when the composition of the series is original. 
For an original work, in whatever department 
of art, is original only as a whole: there is no 
order or law of connection among the com- 
ponent parts with which the composer, be he 
orator, poet, painter, or musician, is not com- 
pletely familiar; and it is because he 1s 
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familiar, practically familiar with the laws of 
cumposition appertaining to his art, that he is 
able to let his fancy range in bringing well 
known elements together under new general 
forms. To apply this general doctrine to the 
process under consideration :—He who speaks 
smoothly is enabled to proceed from suund to 
sound uninterruptedly through his sentences, 
because, the moment his muscles have com- 
pleted one action, they operate on the will 
toward the production of the next; that next 
being one that has so often followed the 
previous one as to have established the cer- 
tainty of the effect, all other circumstances 
being equal. But if some emotion should 
arise, the mental impetus being drawn off 
from what it was about to produce, may leave 
the series of articulations incomplete; or 
should a diverse purpose affect the will just 
strong enough to put in motion a new set of 
muscles, but not decided enough to have pre- 
viously stopped the series of actions in pro- 
gress, the etfect will be spasm, or an action of 
the muscles independently of the will: and in 
this manner are the most fluent occasionally 
liable to hesitate, and the most confident to 
stammer. But, secondly, why should the 
stammerer be more liable to these effects than 
another? Evidently, because his constitution 
disposes him more than another to the causes: 
—he is peculiarly liable to sudden emotion, 
and to momentary vacillation of purpose. But 
this is not all :—the connecitun beiween the mus- 
exlar action, and the will which ts to produce the 
next action, is weaker tn him than in another, 
because he has frequently failed in tt; nay, of he 
fails very frequently, there will, at last, be no 
connection at all, but, on the contrary, there wilt 
be aconnection between the muscular action, and 
the spasm that has so often fullowet tt, the spasm, 
in this manner, from having al first been acc. 
dental only, becoming a part of the series, Now, 
in laying down, thirdiy, a plan of discipline 
for the cure of a stammerer, it will be going 
too far to promise that he shall not be hable 
to stammer from such feelings or such mental 
causes as make others stammer; and moral 
exertion, aided, if necessary, by means to 
strengthen the constitution, must be called in 
to reduce the frequency of the natural occa- 
sions. But the habit which their frequency 
has generated, and which exists independently 
of their occurrence, this may be removed ;—a 
complete control may be regained by the will 
over those muscles originally subjected to its 
power ;—and a connection may be established 
between muscular actions, and the will to pro- 
duce following actions, such as shall never fail 
while the mind retains its tranquillity and its 
purpose. The most effectual way of breaking 
the old habit will be, to cease utterance alto- 
gether, except for the express purpose or 
trying to utter well. And let a beginning be 
made with the separate elements of articula- 
tion, in order that the manner of furming each 
may be completely understood. Utter the 
vowels which are essentially long.—a, &h, aw, 
é, 1, 06, oy. ow, with a full, firm, decided tone. 
The stammerer will find he has complete con- 
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tro] over these, either to continue or discon- 
tinue them. Let him, moreuver, observe, how 
nature teaches him to regulate his breathing 
in uttering these sounds; that his lungs are 
well replenished with air when he commences 
a sound with the intention of prolonging it,— 
that this air is the maferial out of which he 
creates the sound ;—and that he draws in a 
fresh supply to begin a new protracted sound. 
To this lean let him be attentive in every 
part of his subsequent exercises, and periodi- 
cally supply himself with breath, as now for 
the separate sounds. so bereafter for series of 
sounds, at easy clausular intervals.’® After 
the vowels essentially long, the consonants 
must be formed according to the description of 
each, with a@ déstinct consciwusness of the organic 
achon in each mstance. He must satisfy himself 
that hia tongue, lips, teeth, gums, palate, &c., 
are, by nature, as much under his own control, 
as, at other times, his hands and fingers; and 
with this conviction let him practise, not the 
names of the consonants, but the motions of 
the organs of speech required hy each con- 
zonant, accompanied by an utterance of breath 
or of voice, as the nature of each may require. 
Let him touch the organs with his fingers, or 
look at their moticn in a glass. if such methods 
assist him; and, in short, omit nothing which 
may render him theoretically as well as prac- 
tically familiar with the process of articulation: 
for on such knowledge is to be built that 
rational confidence in his powers, which is to 
be mainly instrumental to his cure.—Familiar 
with the independent vowels, and knowing the 
nature of the consonants separately from their 
names, and from their junction with vowels of 
any sort,—the process of joining these ele- 
ments together is to be the next subject of con- 
scious exertion. Let him begin with the vowels 
followed by the consonants ;—this connection 
is seldom accompanied by failure;—let the 
connection of every vowel with every con- 
sonant be tried again and again, (A, w, and y, 
be it remembered, are not consonants under 
the circumstance proposed,) till the manner of 


18 A surgeon, some little time ago, published a trea- 
tise to establish that stammering arises from attempting 
to speak while the Junys are in a state of collapse. I do 
not believe that a stammerer, in this respect, differs 
from other people; and it is plain, I think, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, we never exhaust the lungs so 
completely of air as to be unable, fiom that cause, to 
begin speaking atany moment. But 1 believe that the 
moment any one attempts to speak, he puts in action 
certain muscles near the region of the lungs by which 
to restrain the issue of the breath, so that only just so 
much shall escape as is necessary to epeech, which, by 
the bye, is much less in quautity than is commonly 
thought. Now, astammercr, in the flutter of his spirits, 
is ayt to overdo this matter, and to make the embargo 
complete instead of partial. Hence, his immediate organs 
of artieulation are often at work with convulsive action 
when there is no material ready for them on which to 
operate. And hence alsuv, because he cannot get the 
material by expiration, we oiten find him endeavouring 
tu vocalize an inspiration. 


connection ig quite familiar, both theoretically 
and practically. The non-independent vowels, 
i. e. those essentially short, may next be tried 
each with every consonant. (still remembering 
that hk, w, and y are consonants only at the 
beyioning of syllables; and that r must now 
be excluded, because it never makes a pre- 
vious vowel essentially short, unless it is also 
articulated on a following syllable.) The 
next connection to be regarded will be that of 
consunants with vowels following them. Here, 
between some of the sounds intended to be 
Joined, his habitual spasm either always or 
frequently occurs. This is what he has to re- 
move, abd in its place to fix the contrary 
habit; and he will succeed in proportion to 
the patience and perseverance he employs. 
First, the spasm must be prevented by the 
most watchful control of the muscles, and hy 
contrivances of the following kind :—suppose 
the connection desired is between & and a, as 
in the first syllable of capabée; but that while 
the back of the tongue touches the soft palate. 
@ spasm occurs, and tlie a cannot instantly be 
joined ;—let another trial be made, but pre 
viously to the 4, join the simple aspirate to 
the a, that is, pronounce the syllable Aa: re- 
peat this syllable frequently, and while re- 
peating, bring the proper part of the tonzue 
nearer and nearer to the soft palate, till at last 
it touches it. In this manner, while the pur- 
pose was that of saying Aa, the effect will 
be to have said da, and by this kind of cheat on 
himself, he will have escaped the spasm. Let 
him repeat the experiment till he has trans- 
ferred to the will what was at first accom- 
plished without the will. Not even then is 
his purpose gained; but long laborious repe- 
tition must make the effort of the will an 
effect of what precedes it, in place of the 
spasm which has hitherto been the effect. And 
what is to be achieved as to the connection 
between & and a, which is supposed for the 
sake of example, must be achieved wherever 
spasm habitually or frequently occurs. From 
the junction of sounds into syllables, he must 
proceed to that of syllables into words, and of 
words into clauses. In this stage of his pro- 
gress, let him avail himself to the utmost of 
the principle of rhythm. Wherever two or 
more syllables are joined together in harmo- 
nious pronunciation, a sense of pulsation and 
remission accompanies their progress, (173,) 
and to the improvement of this sense the 
stammerer should be diligently attentive. Let 
him keep time to his accents, and regulate his 
pauses, drawing in supplies of breath at piaces 
not irregularly distant, and he will march 
through sentences securely. Some formality 
of manner may accompany the effect; but 
this will hardly be regretted, if smoothness 
and continuity should be a part of what is 
gained 
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3. PRINCIPLES OF ORTHOGRAPHY 


186. It is not mtended under this head to 
tay down any principles of orthography at 


variance with present usaye, nur, in the dic- | 


tionary. will any attempt be made to establish 
unusual modes of spelling, however recom- 
mended by reason or propriety, (one or two 
instances hereafter noticed scarcely amount to 
exceptions,) but the written English language, 
as the oral, will be represented in its actual 
state with as much fidelity as possible. By 
the schemea, the principles following them, 
and the manner of indicating the pronunciation 
of words in the dictionary, it is however ex- 
pected that much lizht will be thrown on the 
inconsistencies of our spelling, so as to show 
the direction that any changes, if any are 
made, ought tu take. For this end, the present 


nation of letters, Aw, is, as a combination, 
altogether alien to an English eye, the com- 
bined sounds inc‘uded in it being legitimately 
represented only by g«. On the other hand, 
when x is pronounced as in Xenophon, (Zén- 
ophon,) and qu as in upaque, (opake.) the letters 
ax compared with the sounds they here receive, 
are properly deemed irreyular. 

189. Letter e when idle as well as silent 
has been considered an irregularity in the 
principles preceding. Some exceptions, how- 
ever, must be made. It seems to be a prin- 
ciple, or at least a universal practice in our 
language, not merely thats, but that # and v 
(originally the same) shall never finish a 
word, Accordingly we write a-gue, wirtwe, sa've, 
starve, &c.; and thouvh the e is quite useless, 


dictionary differs purposely from others, which, ; yet even in an unfamiliar word. every English 


in spelling words according to their sounds, 
disregard the ordinary laws of spelling in 
order to give to every single sound its single 
character or indication. Such was the plan 
proposed by Sheridan in his dictionary, though 
it was very imperfectly fuitilled; such too was 
Walker’s plan, though still further from 
being realized; it ts, in fact, a plan that 
cannot be realized entirely, unless characters 
are invented for certain simple elements, e.g. 
for ng, th, th. sh, and zh, which, being invented, 
would not be understood. In the present dic- 
tionary, the plan thus imperfectly acted upon 
by others is altogether given up, and instead 
of it, those modes of indicating the pronuncia- 
tion of words are adopted, which are conso- 
nant to the ordinary or most general laws of 
spelling, a word being considered irregular 
when tts sounds appear under other modes of 
representation than those exhibited in the 
schemes. To explain this part of the general 
design more fully, and supply what may appear 
defective in the execution of it, is the object of 
what follows under the present lead. 

187. Words spelled and pronounced in cor- 
respondence with the schemes, are, of course, 
deemed quite regular in their orthography, 
and such, if leading words, are accordingly 
followed by the game or by an equivalent 
spelling, the mark (=) standing between :—if 
they are not leading words, they will be found 
free from italic letters, except in unaccented 
syllables, where the vowel often appears in 
italic to signify the corruption it ts liable to 
receive from not being pronounced with the 
distinctness of an accented vowel. But, 

183. The foregoing are not the only words 
that must be considered regular in their spell- 
ing. For reasons of mere convenience. those 
spelled with « and with gu are excluded from the 
schemes; and such words appear therefore in 
the dictionary as being irregular in spelling, 
Yet when z is pronounced as in mir (micks) 
and gu as in quake, (kwake.) the spelling must 
be understood as perfectly conformable to the 
general laws of the language; and indeed. 
with regard to the latter insta:.ce, the combi- 


eye would require its presence in the like situ- 
ations. So ayain, the e appears quite useless 
in browse, dupse, g/crpse, &c.; yet if taken away, 
the words would have the semblance of nouns 
plural, and on this accoun’, if on no other, the 
presence of the e may be justified and the 
words deemed regular in spelling. It is with 
some repugnance that even letter o is allowed 
to tinish a word: we write foe, doe, toe, &c, 
and though Johnson writes wo, it is almost as 
frequently written with an e in the singular, 
and always in the plural, as are likewise cargo, 
echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, volcano, 
This is in fact necessary in the plural in order 
to make the spelliny of the last syllable re- 
gular, which syilabie is clearly irreyular in 
Jolos, nuncios, &. The words peda-gague, 
exergue, grutesque, and otiiers like them, as no 
use appears for the mute we with which they 
terminate, can be sheltered from the charye 
of very irregular orthography only by classing 
them with the foregoing examples. Of gro- 
fesque it may indeed be said that the g cannot 
dispense with the w. and the « cannot dispense 
with the e; but the true English mode of 
spelling would be grotesk. 

190. With regard to deviations from the 
general laws of spelling that have the sanction 
of particular rules. it is difficult to say, of 
many examples, which are. and which are not, 
the words irregularly spelled or sounded. Are 
bath and path, | baih, path,; ball and full, (bawl, 
fawl,) most, (moast,) poll, ( pole.) move, (miove) 
bull, (bd0l,) &e., regular? or must we not 
rather allow the claim of regularity to hath, 
shall, frost, doll, grove, and dull?) It may 
certainly be contended that the former words 
do not violate the genius of our lanpuage in 
their spelling and sound, but that they are at 
variance with its most general laws is plain, 
and in that predicament the plan of the dic- 
tionary considers them. On the same prin- 
ciple the first syllable of 7-dea and the last of 
multi-ply are deemed regular, while the first of 
i-magine :é-magine) and the last of amply am- 
pléy) are deemed irregular, although it is true 
that this so called irregular sound of ¢ or y 
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is the sound it usually takes in unaccented 
syllables. 

191, We come next to notice some inconsis- 
tencies in the spelling of certain classes of 
words in our language, which might undoubt- 
edly have been corrected in this dictionary, as 
they have partially been in others, if the pur- 
pose of the work had been to correct, and not 
to exhibit, the actual orthography of the lan- 
guage. In correspondence with Jolinson’s 
practice, supported by that of his last editor, 
Todd, aff the words originally terminating in 
or and derived from the Latin through the 
French language, might have been spelled 
consistently with honour, favour, &c. ; but where, 
except in dictionaries, do we now find errvur 
and superiour? Or Webster’s example with 
regard to the whole class might have been 
followed, and the termination in or adopted 
consistently throughout. Such. however, is 
not the practice of the day, although some 
years ago there was a great tendency towards 
it. The following, indeed, are still inclined to 
the Latin termination, and some of them so 
jecidedly, that to write them with our would 
incur the opinion of great singularity, if not of 
fault: error, emperor, governor, warrior, supe- 
rior, horror, tremor, dolor, tumor, tenor, clangor, 
Julgor, savor. Humor in the medical sense is 
inclined to the Latin form; in its more fre- 
quent senses, it continues the termination usual 
with our old writers. Sp/endur appears even 
in Bailey's dictionary in the Latin form, and it 
is difficult to conceive on what ground modern 
writers should prefer the other form. Making 
these exceptions, and adding all such Latin 
words in or as are scarcely yet naturalized, 
Johnson’s orthography of the words in question 
will be followed. 

192. The same inconsistency, arising from 
the same cause, attaches to words that in the 
original Latin commenced with the preposition 
m. Those among them that have been de. 
rived by us through the French language, 
very commonly, but not always, appear with 
the French form of that prefix, namely en: 
but nothing can be more wavering than the 
practice of writers on this point, and diction- 
aries increase the uncertainty by giving, in 
many instances, both forms. In this dictionary 
one or the other form will always be decidedly 
adupted ; so that the inspector who does not 
tind a word of this class under one head, must 
seck fur it under the other. It may be further 
mentioned that words in ent are also hable in 
many instances to fluctuate between that, the 
[atin form, and the French form in ant. If 
there is any kind of a principle to determine 
a doubt in this case, it is this, that the latter 
form should be used for the adjective and the 
abstract substantive derived from it, as de- 
pendent, dependence, and the French form for 
the common substantive noun, as a depen- 
dant; but the principle is not consistently 
acted upon, 

193. Much uncertainty also prevails with 
respect to words of more than one syllable that 
formerly terminated in rtck ; the practice of the 
picsent day being to drop the superfluous 4, 
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not on that account solely, but because the 
majority of the words are related to correspond- 
ent forms w Greek or Latin, which afford no 
example for doubling the consonant. Johnson 
indeed, and his editor Todd, spell all these 
words in the old English fashion; but whe 
now writes mustck or politicks? Some have 
proposed that the change in question should 
extend only to words of classical, and not to 
those of Saxon parentage; and inasmuch as 
the majority of these last are monosyllables, 
the distinction is partially observed : yet bishop- 
rick and baihwi-k often appear without the &. 
Further, it is tc be observed that the final & 
must be restored in certain derivative forms; 
for though we write to frofic and to traffic 
without the 4, we cannot dispense with it in 
Jrohcking, trafficking, and trafficker. It ia re 
markable that Webster, who carries the omis- 
sion of the tinal & so far as to drop it in bishop- 
rick, restores it in such instances as fro/ie and 
traffic, as if the practice of doubling the last 
consonant (hard ¢ and & are the same) on 
adding a syllable to a word, were a novelty in 
our language not to be tolerated in the pre- 
sent case. 

194. Of the inconsistencies in our spelling, 
this very practice of doubling the final conso- 
nant on adding a syllable, gives birth to not a 
few. In most cases, the reason for or against 
it is plain enough. Thus in adding ed, ev, &c., 
to mat, fit, befit, the ¢ must be doubled, lest we 
should pronounce ma’-led, fi'-ter, befi’-ied; but 
it is not doubled in dail-ed, ben’efit-ed, &c., 
because if we pronounce éar’-ted, ben’efi-ted, 
(ben’efb-ted,) we shall not be far from the 
true sound, or prevent the meaning from bein 
plain. It is obvious, therefore, that the double 
p in worshipped, worshipper, &c., the second ¢ in 
travelling, traveller, &c., are quite unnecessary 
on any other score than to satisfy the preju- 
dices of the eve; and on this ground alone is 
the usual spelling retained in the following 
dictionary. See in the Dict. under Participle. 

195. In many cases besides the foregoing, 
the propriety of dropping one of a double con- 
sonant is attended with Itke doubt, and con- 
sequent inconsistency of practice. Every body 
drops an /in fa/l and full when compounded 
as in to befa/, and in careful :—are we then to 
make this practice universal, as we seem in- 
clined to do in foretel, Lethral, enrol, &c.? or 
are these to be considered exceptions, and the 
general practice to be, the retention of both 
consonants, as in snowball, handmill, dunghill, 
&e.? Unfortunately these questions admit not 
of any satisfactory auswer. It is certain that 
on the first compounding of words, the practice 
is, to retain the orthography of the primitives ; 
but it is equally certain that these compounds 
are inclined to drop their superfluous letters 
after having been long established as distinct 
words of the language: (compare Prin. 136.) 
Hence Johnson thought himself justified in 
spelling with a single final consonant such 
words as down/fal, waterfal, dunghil, &c., thou zh 
he left other words, as recal/, molehil/, &c., im 
full possession of all their original letters. Le 
subsequent editions his editors, as to many of 
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the former instances, have restored the original 
spelling, and the public have generally acqui- 
esced in the change. Yet the original ten- 
dency still remains, and many words have 
yielded to it irreclaimably. With this tendency 
and its permanent effects on the one side, and 
the counteracting labours of hosts of verbal 
critics on the other, entire consistency of prac- 
tage on this point is hopeless. 

196. Such are some of the inconsistencies 
of our orthography. To these almost every 
dictionary opposes its schemes of partial im- 
provement; but as no one editor chvoses to 
follow the track of another, the attempts only 
reoder the actual practice still more uncertain. 
Webster, who, to establish his own plans of 
Improvement, sets authority and custom at de- 
dance, mht reasonably have been expected 
to follow Todd’s slight infringement of actual 
practice in the spelling of yudgment, abridgment, 
and acknowledgment, to which Todd restores 
the omitted e, in order that they may not ex- 
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hibit the otherwise unexampled trrezalarity of 
g soft befure a consonant; and this innovation 
was the more excusable, inasmucn as the 
word /odgement appears in a/f the editions of 
Johnson with the e, though the other words 
are without i¢:—but the American lexico- 
grapher, instead of taking up and sanctioning 
this slight deviation from the practice of the 
day, chooses, in this instance, to run with the 
current. If the same course were pursued in 
this dictionary with rezard to the words in 
question, it would but be in unison with its 
declared plan ; but for the sake of experiment, 
the more correct, however less usual spellinyz, 
is for once adopted, (namely yudgement, 
abridgement, acknowledgement, ) in order to 
show that the public (who will doubtless 
continue to reject the hint) never take their 
fashion of spelling from a dictionary, but ex- 
pect that a dictionary shal! take its fashion 
of spelling from them. 


4. PRINCIPLES OF ETYMOLOGY. 


197. Etymology is a distribution of words 
according to their themes or roots, which 
themes are either the primary forms that 
branch out into the various inflections required 
in speech; or they are the primary meanings 
which the words bore in another or the same 
languaye, before they had migrated into a 
difterent dialect, or into new shades of mean- 
iny. In the former view, etymology belongs to 
grammar; in the latter, it 1s generally reckoned 
among the Ingher branches of philology. 
With regard to etymology in both these 
senses, all that is proposed at present is to 
account, under the furmer view, for some few 
deviations in this dictionary from the usual 
manner of distinguishing or specifying words, 
and to show the nature and method of the 
common inflections, which, because they are 
cummon, are not inserted in the dictionary :— 
aid, under the latter view, to state how far 
the plan of the dictionary is consistent with 
anv inquires into the origin of words, in order 
that no more may be expected in this parti- 
calar thao its design can comprehend. 

195. Nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than the attempt made by some writers, 
tiarrcis, for instance, to explain the nature of 
the parts of speech by a reference to the 
mature of our thoughts. A thought is in- 
divisible, but a sentence is made up of parts, 
which parts are therefore inexplicable by the 
nature of the thought expressed. It is possible 
to conceive a language with only two sorts of 
words; nay, in a state perfectly untaught, map 
has only his natural cries, the cry, like the 
thought or the feeling it is meant to signify, 
being in such case indivisible, Of artificial 
speech, the noun and the verb are the only 
essential parts; and the difference between 
these is merely conventional, a sign agreed 


upon for the distinction being annexed in 
sume way to one of them. The noun signifies 
something known, or felt, or thought of, but 
it has not the power to signify it as a sentence ; 
the verb has this power, because it has the 
sign by which it is agreed that this power shall 
be understood: thus, To hope is a verb because 
the pretix ¢o implies its power to signify a 
sentence; hove is a noun, because it has no 
such sipn: can is a verb, because the sense it 
bears as a verb is never expressed by a cor- 
respondent noun in the same manner that the 
sense of to hgpe is expressed by the noun dove. 
The ditferences among theother parts of speech 
are properly resolvable only in the same 
manner: smad/ is an adjective, because it is 
never used but with a substantive: good, ab- 
stractedlv, is not an adjective, but an adjective 
and a substantive, being sometimes used as the 
one, and sometimes as the other. The ordinary 
practice in dictionaries, is to exInbit two words 
in such cases, ¢. g. geod, an adj. and good a 
subs. ; a practice arising out of an erroneous 
notion of the real differences of the parts of 
speech. A brick which is fitted to be used in- 
differently, either at the corner or in the front 
of a rising editice, should surely not be spe- 
cified in the cataloyue as a brick of two sorts, 
while i¢ awaits the builder’s hand to be turned 
to one purpose or the other: it is only when 
there is one form of brick for the corner 
position, and one for the front, that the things 
are in their nature different. So again, a verb 
which is sometimes active, and sometimes 
neuter, is not a distinct word in the two cases, 
if its meaning remains the same in both, with 
no other difference than more or ess ab- 
straction: since, if a difference like this is 
allowed to make two distinct words out of ore, 
then all the different shades of meaning to 
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which every word is liable, will, in every case, 
multiply it into so many distinct words. In- 
deed, it will sometimes happen that a 
secondary departs so widely from the primary 
meaning of a word, as to render it advisable 
to consider the two meanings as two words: 
for instance, cvurt, a yard, or vaved enclosure, 
and court, in the sense of solicitation, address. 
For, suppose it possible to trace the latter 
meaning up to the former, yet the two ex- 
tremes of meaning are so different as to render 
the connection a matter of curiosity rather 
than of utility. On this principle, although a 
verb active and a verb neuter of the same 
form will not in general be exhibited as 
distinct words, yet when, as with the verb fo 
hecome, the active sense is wholly diflerent 
from the neuter, they will be exhibited as dis- 
tinct words, however related by etymological 
ties. With still stronger reason will words be 
kept distinct which differ both in meaning and 
in etymology, and which would never have 
been confounded but from an accidental iden- 
tity of form. With what propriety, for in- 
stance,can the pope's bud/, and bud, the animal, 
be mingled as diverse meanings of the same 
word, when, on every ground thatcan be taken, 
they are evidently different words? And yet 
the same dictionaries that so carefully sepa- 
rate one and the same verb into two words, 
hecause it is capable of an active and a 
passive use, are continually mingling, after this 
fashion, words that never were related, and 
which have nothing in common but the acci- 
dent of being written in the same way. 

199. The orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody of a language, being duly treated, 
form a grammar of that language. Without 
the formal undertaking of an English gram- 
mar, the first and last of these parts, ortho- 
graphy and prosody, have been considered in 
the previous pages as far as practical benefit 
seems attainable. As to the third, syntax, 
this, in our language, is so simple, that any 
development of its principles would but be the 
statement of such as belong to universal 
grammar; of which it would be quite out of 
place here to treat. I¢ remains, then, in order 
to complete the practical objects of an English 
grammar, only to refer to the various changes 
or inflections of words which beleng to etymo- 
logy in the grammatical application of the 
term. 

The Axticre a often takes the form an: see 
the rule for this in the dictionary under An. 

Substantives form their plural by adding s 
to the singular; as book, books: but when s 
would be incapable of distinct pronunciation, 
es, making another syllable, are added to form 
the plural ; as church, church-es 3 lash, lush-es ; 
fox, for-es 3 huss, hiss es,—such syllable being 
pronounced tz; (1451:) and nouns that end in 
y not preceded by a vowel, form their plural 
by changing y into tes; as fly, flies; fur'-cy, 
fin’-cty.) fan-cies, (fan-clz; 120.) All other 
modes of forming the plural are accounted 
irregular, that is to say, are unusual; which 
irregular modes are noted at the respective 
‘ords in the dictionary, 
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The Genitive, or as otherwise called, Pos 
sESSiVE case of substantives, iv signified in 
English by ’s, which is pronounced precisely 
like the plural s; as man, man’s; men, men's 3 
and like es when it occurs, as in Church's, fox’s. 
But when harshness would follow the reten- 
tion and pronunciation of the genitive s, it is 
usual to place only the apostrophe: thus, the 
plural genitive 4oys’s is shortened into b-ys’, 
churches's into churcher’, and even the genitive 
singular conscience’s into conscience’, 

ApjrcTiveEs being monosyllables, or dis- 
syllables if accented on the last syllable, or 
accented on the first if the last syllab:e should 
end in y or /e, form their comparative and 


superlative by r or er, st or est. the final y of © 


those which so terminate being changed into: ; 
as while, whiter. whitest; fair, fairer, farraat ; 
polite, poltter, poltest ; happy, happier, happnest ; 
able, abler, ablest. Some monosyllabic adjec- 
tives have not a comparative and superlative 
of their own, but borrow those of some other 
word whose positive is obsolete ; as bad, which 
takes worse and worst for its degrees of com- 
parison. In general, those adjectives which 
form their degrees irregularly are noted at 
their places in the dictionary. 

Pronouns not being liable to regular modes 
of inflection, have their respective inflections 
indicated in the dictionary. | 

Versus form their second person singular 
of the present indicative by the addition of s¢ 
or esf to the first person ; as / love, thou dovest ; 
I read, thou readest ; and their third person 
singular by the addition of s ores, or changing 
y into tes, precisely as nouns form their plural; 
as he loves, he reads, he fishes, he allic?, he 
sudites, (sul'itz ;)—the other form of the third 
person, namely, in ¢k, may be considered ob- 
solete: and as to the remaining persons of the 
present tense, they have no variation from the 
first person singular :—of the past tense, the 
second person singular is formed by adding s¢ 
or esf to the first person; as J loved, thow 
lovedst; I felt, thou feltest; the other persons 
have no variation. In the subjunctive mood, 
the present tense ‘so called) has no variation 
throughout its persons, and the past tense ‘so 
called) is the same in form and variation as 
the past of the indicative; except the verb 
To be. Verbs which depart from these general 
rules are noted with their peculiar inflections 
in the dictionary: and, under the word Sun- 
JUNCTIVK, @ rule will be found for the use of 
this mood; as, under the word snal.1., some 
hints are furnished for the proper interchange 
of this word and w1.1.. 

The Parricipies of verbs are formed. tl.e 
one by adding tg, the other @ or ed in the 
infinitive; as forming and formed from To 
form. The omission of final e, as in loving, bs 
no irregularity; nor must the doubling of a 
final consonant be accounted one, as in fi/ting, 
filted, from To fits; except in such instances 
as travelling, travetled, from To travel; wor- 
shipping, worshipped, from To worship : see 194. 
The last are, however, irregularities of ortho- 
graphy rather than of etymology ; and, being 
contined toa few words, chiefly those in ¢, wih 
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not be noticed in the dictionary. The Prez- 
rent, or Pasr tense, is formed precisely as the 
past or passive participle; and verbs are ac- 
cordingly deemed regular when this tense and 
the corresponding participle are formed by d 
ored; as [o love, I loved, Loved; To fourm, | 
formed, Formed. Irregular verbs, or those 
which deviate from these examples, are noted 
with their peculiar inflections in the dictionary. 

Certain Apverss are liable to degrees of 
comparison under circumstances already noted 
in speaking of adjectives. 

Prepositions, CuNJUNCTIONS, 
TIONS, are indeclinable. 

200. The etymology of the English lan- 
guage, using the term in its higher appli- 
cation, can enter into the composition of a 
strictly English dictionary only to a certain 
degree ; and the plan of the present dictionary 
having the limitation just noticed, the roots of 
words which have no existence in English are 
excluded from its pages. As far, however, as 
words can be traced to their originals, without 
the express quotation of words which are not 
English,” so far will their etymoloyies be at- 


INTERJEC- 


200 [ would not for a moment be understood to depre- 
ciate this part of lexicogiaphy, or deuy its indis, ensable 
resence in an English dictionary, not meant, as this is, 

r common, general use. A dictionary having the ob- 
jects of the present one, is necessarily limited in space 
and bulk, and two things are excluded frum it which, in 
a dictionary of higher pretensions, are of primary 
concern: the one of these is alluded to above; the other 
is equally important, but impossible in a dictionary of 
moderate size,—quotations of authors to illustrate and 
justify the definitions, In precisely those particulars 
n which this dictionary is deficient, that of Mr. Charles 
Richardson, publishing at the same time with it, is re- 
markably copious. Of a work thus standiug on other 
and higher ground, all rivalry on my part is of course 
out of the question; and I may be believed when I say, 
I cordially rejvice in the benefit our literature is likely 
to derive from a dictionary which, by its plan and extent, 
appears likely to leave all its predecessors far behind. 
One feature of the plan appears to agree with that which 
Dhave conceived and pursued,—I mean the classing cf 
words which are of the same family. I know not how 
far the plans are coincident in this respect; but the 
similarity, whatever it may be, I solemnly declare to be 
quite accidental; I never saw Mr. Kichardson's work,— 


xliz 


tempted to be shown. For this end, words 
will generally be classed so as to exhibit their 
affinities ; the primary or original meaning of 
words will often be alluded to, though without 
example in English use; and words and 
meanings once existing, will be traced down- 
wards, as far as necessary brevity may permit, 
to the present state of the language. Common 
prefixes, which enter into the meaning of mul- 
titudes of words, sometimes with diverse 
effect, will be carefully explained, and their 
various effect discriminated. The knowledge 
of these will often be a key by which to ap. 
proach the original meaning of many words 
hitherto lucked up from the mere English 
scholar, But common terminations, properly 
examined, promise to be still more useful in 
this way; and as these could not be intro- 
duced into the dictionary, it is proposed to 
conclude this development of “ Principies,’’ 
with the following Index, fitted, by the useful 
preliminary information it supplies, to come 
before the larger work.* 


indeed, the first part of it (one-thirtieth of the whole) 
was not published,—till more than half of mine was 
written, and a great part of it printed; or if, as | under- 
stand to be the case, a part of Mr. Richardson's dictiun- 
ary had been long before the public in the pages of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, yet I knew nut of its 
existence, nor have I yet scen it there. It may be ne 
cessary to add that these “Principles” have teen 
printed subsequently to a great part of the dictionary 
which follows them. 

While I am on the subject of contemporary dic- 
tionaries, I may be excused for adverting to a statement 
Ihave seen in some prospectus, that, when Mr. Sheridan 
published his pronouneing dictionary, the booksellers 
were so jealous of its success, that they emploved 
Walker to write his, expressly to start it in the market 
against Sheridan's. I[ have nothing to do with the truth 
or falsehood of this charge against booksellers lous 
since deceased; but lest a similar motive should be 
alleged against my employers, I hereby declare, that 
when they proposed this work to me, there was no new 
dictionary, either in publication or in promise, which 
they could have a nution of opposing; and my auswer 
to their proposal, accompanying a plan of the present 
dictionary, was dated as hea as Feb. 17, 1832: since 
which time I have been more or less actively employu.t 
iu getting together the materials, or in arranging thein. 


* A Supplement now added to the following Index will, it is presumed, yive a further claim to the etymological 


pretensions of the whole work. 


AN INDEX OF THE MORE IMPORTANT COMMON 
TERMINATIONS.* 


®_° For the preparation of this Iudex, I am indebted chiefly to my son Leorowp, my coadjutor through the who e 
work. 


Words ending io 
a, 


are, with few exceptions, nouns substantive adupted from Greek, Latin, Italian 


&c. ; as comma, idea, era, sofa: or the plural number of nouns terminating in 
um or us in the singular; as errata, genera, which are the plurals of erratum 


and genus. 


As a distinction from the names of the metals in um, (see -um,) some 


chemists adopt a for the characteristic termination of the names of the earths 
and alkalies: thus instead of baryfes, strontiles, alumine, potass, &c., they say barytu, 
strontia, alumina, potassa ; and, correspondently, sdica, gluctna, soda, ummonia, Kc. 
But other names of earths, as dime, zircon, &c., have not yet been assimilated to 
these; nor are all chemists agreed in the assimilation of the rest. 


“AC, -acy, see -ic, and -cy. 


eact, 


ia J 


to react, to transact, exact, (adj.) 


are relations of actus, the ea of the Latin verb ago, tu act, to perform; as 


are frequently titles of hervic or mock heroic poems; shortened from, or on the 
© See a Supplement immediately rollowmy. a 


I 


Words eading in 


“ude, 
~alo, 


-@, 


Bees 


"ALOLUC, 


al, 


-algy, 
-ality, 
-allage, 
-alty, 
“ana, 
“any, 
-ance, \ 
“ence, ) 


ane, 


-anthropy, 


-ant, 
-ar, } 
“ary, 


-arch, } 
-archy, 
-ard, 


earithm, 


hark 
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pattern of, words shortened from Greek genitives; as Jiad, Eneid, Baviad :— 
sometimes they are names of number; as myriad, chiliad; aometimes, names of 
spaces of time ; as Aebdomad, olympiad. 

are very often nouns borrowed or imitated from the continental languages; as 
barricade, escalade, colonnade, gasconade, masquerade. 

are chiefly adopted Italian words, as barricado, bravado, which frequently drog 
into the French form exemplified above. 

are Latin nouns plural often without a singular, which singular would terminate 
in a; as exuvie, acidule, stria ; or they are Latin nouns in the genitive case, that 
is, including the force of the preposition of ; as aqua vite, literally, the water of life. 
are chiefly nouns of English formation, having a collective or abstract meaning ; 
as herbage, pillage, vassalage, brokerage, whurfage: they sometimes signify money 
paid for something: e. g. for brokerage or wharfage: but this is generally a 
secondary, not the primary meaning. Note, that from among words of this 
termination, those in -gage, and also those in -alla-ge, must be distinguished : 
see -gage, and -alla-ge. ; 

are nouns signifying he or that which leads, drives, or brings something, being 
related to the Greek aywycs, (agogos,) a leader; as demagogue, plysmagogue, 
synagogue, 

are very frequently adjectives shortened from Latin words in adis; as regal, legal, 
frugal, martial: those in -cal, however, are more frequently derived from Latin 
words in cus than calis; (see -cal.) Sometimes they are words which originally 
terminated in a//; as éo inthral, to miscal, and which retain in pronunciation the 
broad sound of the a. 

are nouns related to the Greek word &yos, (algos,) pain; as cardialgy, cephalalgy 

see -lity, and -ity. 

are nouns compounded with the Greek word aadray%, (al’-la-ge,) change or 
transposition ; as enadllage, (e not mute,) hypadlage, 

are sometimes abstract names of offices, formed by the addition of ally to the 
common name; as from mayor, mayoralty. 

are arbitrary compounds with authors’ pames; as Wa/potiana, Johnsoniana, which 
mean, sayings, anecdotes, and other things of or relating to Walpole, &c. 

are often abstract nouns; as chapedlany, castellany, villany, bolany, 

are most frequently abstract nouns from Latin words in -antia and -entia; as 
elegance, abstinence ; or that follow the pattern of nouns so derived ; as disturbance, 
dependence, Those in -ance often come to us through the French language. 

are chiefly adjectives derived from Latin adjectives in anus or anis; as profane, 
insane. 

are nouns compounded with the Greek word drégwaes, (anthropos,) man; as 
misanthropy, philunthropy. 

are generally adjectives from Latin participial adjectives in ans; as coruscunt, 
vagrant, 

aig. frequently adjectives shortened from Latin adjectives in aris; as familiar, 
auxiliar, perpendicular, military. Words of the latter termination are common|y 
from Latin adjectives in arius, as mercenary; which are very often substantives 
as well as adjectives. 

are nouns compounded with or allied to the Greek word ax, (ar’-che,) supre- 
macy, government ; as monarchy, a monarch, a tetrarch. 

are frequently nouns of common English formation, designating persons from 
their character, quality, or condition ; as nigyard, dotard, wizard. 

are modern compounds with the Greek noun ée:éucs, (arithmos,) number; as 
logarithm. Algorithm or algorism is, however, originally Arabic, and assimilated 
probably through ignorance. 

are always nouns substantive. and are generally contracted from Greek nouns in 
agua, (asma;) as miasm, plronasm, phantasm. Some of these have their Greek 
plural; as miasmata, See-sm. 

are nouns of diminution or depreciation, as poelaster ; often formed spontaneously 
in imitation of the Italian idiom; as grammaticaster, datinilaster, &c. 

in chemistry, are names of salts containing more than one degree of oxygen, as 
sulphate, phosphate ; those which contain but one degree having names terminating 
in -ite, as sudphite, phosphite. In common language, they are very frequently 
verbs ; as fo ins(tate, to deliberate, tv confederate ; or adjectives agreeing with these, 
as initiate, &c., which sort of adjectives are now often replaced by the participial 
forma, as instiated, cunfederaled, sometimes even where there is Do verb to walrant 
the participial form: thus, stuafed has almost universally but impr: perly takea 
place of sttwate. In many instances, they are names of an office or dignity; aa 
electorate, palatinate, pontificate. 


are allied to the French word burque, a vessel ; as to embark, to disembark. 


=e “ 


Words cndin, in 


“hate. 
-bvel, 


ahi i ity, 
-biuus, 


bite, 


-ble, 
-bil ity, 


bly. 
settee 
-boly, 


-burgh, 
-bury, 
orm, | 


‘borg 


-born, 
-burn, 
-bote, 


-bre, 
-burse, 
-by, 


-cal, 


=-cester, 
-chester, 
-cease, 
-ceed, 
-cede, 
-Ce3a, 
-CEssion, 
-ceive, 
-cept, 
-ception, 
-Cipient, 
-cele, 


-caster, 


-cernm, 


-chord, 
-chronous, } 
-chronism, 
-ch ymy, } 
-chymist, 


-cide, 


-c3dent, 
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are allied to the Latin word dass, the lowest part or foundation; as ( abase, 
to debuse. 

are sometimes relations of the French verb dattre, to beat; as fo abate, to delule : 
the sense ts generally figurative. 

are related, sometimes through the French, to the Latin verb bed/o, to make war; 
as fo debel, to rebel ; a rebel, 

see lower, next to -ble. 

are adjectives signifying manner of living, allied to the Greek word Biss, (bioa,) 
life; as amphibious. 

are, in some few instances, also relations of the Greek word is; ; as the noun-sub- 
stantive a cenobile ; but more frequently they are English compounds; as fo backhile, 
are very frequently adopted from the French, whether substantives or adjectives ; 
as trouble, capable, sensible: many, however, are direct from Latin words in ali/is 
and :dils, as mutuble, flexible. 

are substantives allied to corresponding adjectives of the previous class, either 
from Latin substantives in bifitas, as abiity, nobility ; or formed in English from 
the adjective without authority from Latin; as flexibility, irviscibility. 

are generally adverbs from adjectives in -ble; as ab/y, Nexib/y. 

are allied, those of the former termination as adjectives, thuse of the latter as 
substantives, to the Greek word Godes, (bolos,) a cast or throw; as ampsibalous, 
amphiboly. 


are names of towns or boroughs, the three terminations having the same meaning ; 
as Queenborough, Edinburgh, Newbury. Burgh originally meant a tower. 


are names of places situate on a brook ; as Easthourn, Holborn, Tyburn. 


are old English words denoting supply or material yielded for the needful repairs | 
of something, or other use; as hedge-bole, plough-bole. 

see -re. 

are allied to the French word bourse, a purse ; as fo disburse, to reimburse. 

when nameza of places, are compounds with the Saxon word by, a village or strect ; 
as Grimsby, iVeutherby. 


are adjectives formed on the pattern of other adjectives in -al, from Latin 
adjectives in cus ; as magical, comical ; or they follow the patterns of such English 
adjectives, as angefical, alphabetical: and note, that most of these adjectives are 
liable to be contracted ; as magic, comic, angelic, alphabels:: see -ic, 


are names of places compounded with the Saxon word cester or chester, a city; 
as Doncaster, Grencester, Manchester. 


are relations of the Latin verb cedo, to yield, to go, or depart; of its kindred 
verb cesso, to leave off, give up, or cease; and of the noun derived from the latter, 
ceasio, a going forth, a yielding or giving up; as /o decease ; fo proceed, to exceed ; 
to accede, to intercede ; a@ recess, a process ; a procession, an intercession, 


are words allied to the Latin word capro either in its literal sense, to take, or its 
consequential sense, to take into the mind ; those in -ceive come tu us through 
the French: as ¢o recetve, to perceive, to deceive, (i. e. to catch up, to entrap;) 
to satercept ; reception, perception, deceplion 3 recipient, 

are nouns related to the Greek noun xn, (ke-le or ce-le,) a tumor; as Aydroce/e, 
bronchocele: in which, and in other compounds of this word, the final e is mute 
when they are pronounced as English words, contrary to the usual practice with 
words adopted from Greek or Latin: see Prin. 101. 

are relations of the Latin verb cerzo, to sift, separate, or distinguish ; as fo secern, 
to discern. 

are names of musical instruments, as pentachord, hurpsichord : see -cord. 

are relations of the Greek jgéves, (chronos,) time; as synchronous, (adj.) ana- 
chronism, (subs.) 

are related to the Greek word yiua, (chyma,) that which is poured out, from 
xve, (chyo,) to pour out liquids ; as alchymy, alchymist. The modern orthography, 
chemist, rejects this derivation, and assumes the word to be originally Arabic. 
are words related either to cad, or tu cedo, Latin verbs quite distinct from each 
other, the former signifying to fall, the latter, to cut or slay. Thus from the 
former we have si:dicide, a falling of drops, fo coincide, to fall in with, &c., and 
from the latter, /apicide, a stone cutter, homicide, a man slayer, &c. 

are nouns substantive or adjective related to the former of the two Latin verbs 
mentioned above, generally in its figurative sense of to befal or happen; as 
sncident, coincident, acculent, accident, &c. > 


hi 
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Words endiug fu 


cision, 


-cinct, 
Cite, 


-claima, 


ecle, 


cline, 
-close, 


-clude, 
-cluse, f 


-coct, 


-comb, 


ecope, 


-cord, 


-corn, 
-cosm, 


-course, 
-cracy, 


-cre, 
-creuse, 
-crete, 
-cumpb, 
-cu r, 
-current, 


“course, 


-cuss, 


Cy, 


dam, 


= 


-deem, 
edemic, 


-dense, 


-dict, 


are nouns related to the latter of the two Latin verbs mentionety under -cide; ae 
excision, incision, decision, (i. e. a cutting short,) precision, (i. e. a paring or cutting 
close or exactly.) Adjectives in -cise are relations of the same word, as precise, 
eouctee, 

are relations of cincfus, the participle of the Latin verb cingo, to gird up, and 
hence to shorten, and to surround ; as succinct, (adj.) precinct, (subs. ) 

are relations of Latin verbs compounded with crfo, to call by name, to stir up, to 
produce as a witness; as /o accife, to incile, to recite. 

are relations of the Latin verb clamo, to cry or call upon, to obtest: they are 
generally derived from the French ; as tv proclaim, to exclaim, to disc/aim, to reclaim: 
it is only in old authors that any of these are substantives; as an acclaim. 

are mostly substantives from Latin words in cudum through the French, or from 
words formed in French on the pattern of such substantives; as receptacle, 
spectacle, circle, obstacle, vehicle: they are frequently diminutives; as cornic/e, 
Junicle, ventricle, pinnacle, 


are relations of the Latin verb clino, to bend, to lean in some direction; as /o 
incline, lo recline, to decline. 

are relations of the Latin verbs claudo or cludo, to shut or enclose, thuse in -close 
coming to us through the French; as ¢o wnclose, to disclose ; to exclude, to preclude ; 
occluse, recluse, 


are relations of coctus, the participle of the Latin verb coguo, to cook, to prepare 
by heat; as to decoct, tu concoct, 

are frequently names of places situate between hills, as Encomb, Wycomb; and 
hence honey-comd, as having hollows or cells. But many of these are compounds 
of cumb, the instrument for dividing hair, or of a crest resembling this instru- 
Ment; as a currycomb, a cock’scomb. 

are compounds of the Greek noun xeri, (co-pe,) a cut or cutting off; as synco-pe, 
apoco-pe. 

are words related originally to chorda, a Greco-Latin word signifying a musical 
string; as accord, discord. But some of these are said to have their origin from 
cor, the heart; as concord, record. 

if not English compounds, as breadcorn, peppercorn, are related to the Latin noun 
cornu, a horn; as unicorn, capricorn, 

are relations of the Greek noun xécuos, (cosmos,) the world ; as sscrocosm. 

-eee cur. 

are abstract nouns signifying government, related to the Greek word xgaciw, 
(crateo,) to rule; as theocracy, democracy; hence the adjectives democraticul or 
democratic, &C 

see -re. 

are verbs from the Latin verb cresco, to grow, derived through the French; as fe 
smcrease, to decrease. 

are adjectives from the Latin crefus, the participle of cresco; (see above ;) as 
concrete, growing with; discrete, growing or being apart or distinct. 

are relations of the Latin verb cumbo, to lie down, to sink, to yield; as fo accuméd, 
fo succumb. 

are relations of the Latin verb curro, to run, the sense being generally figurative; 
as to occur, to concur, to recur; those in eat are nouns adj. or subs., as current, 
occurrent ; those in course are generally substantives, derived through the French ; 
as infercourse, concourse, discourse. 

are relations of quassus, written cussus in compounds, the participle of the Latin 
verb quusio, toshake ; as fo percuss, fo exrcuss, to discuss. 

are almost always substantives, many of them formed by changing tia or cea of 
a Latin word into -cy; as abbacy, fallacy ; or by the addition of -cy after the 
omission of ¢ or fein an English noun substantive or adjective, which gives im 
general the correspondent abstract noun; as from the nouns and adjectives primate. 
supreme, infant, cogent, we form primacy, supremacy, infancy, and cugency. 


are substantives related to the French word dame, a lady, or mother; as de/dum, 

grandam. 

are names of places compounded with the Saxon word deca or den, a valley of 

hollow; as Rottingdean, Camden, 

are compounds of the English verb fo deem, as addeem, misdeem; except redeem. 
which is from the Latin verb redimo. 

are adjectives related to the Greek word 305, (demos,) a people or community; 
as epidemic, endemic, Academic is from a proper name. 

are relations of dense, thick, from the Latin adjective cdensus; as fo condense. 

are relations of dictus, the participle of the Latin verb dico, to say; as fo predsct, 
fo enterdict; an edict, 
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Words ending in 


-dom, 


-don, 
-dote, 
-dotal, 
-dox, 
“aoxy 
duce, 
-duct, 


-e, not mute, 


“ean, 


-ence, 
-ene, 
-ennial, 
-ent, 


er, 
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are English nouns of Saxon parentage signifying power or dominion ; as ear/dom, 
birthdom. We must except se/dom and random. 

see -ton. 

are relations of the Greek word ore, (doton,) something given; as antidote 
(subs.) antidlota/, (adj.) 

are relations of the Greek word 3%, (doxa,) opinion; as orthodox, (adj.) 
orthodory, (subs. ) 

are relations of the Latin verb duco, to lead; as to abduce, fo reduce, to conduce; 
to deduct. to conduct; hence, deduction, introduction. 


are adopted classical words; as hyperbo-/e, simi-/e: with but very few exceptions, 

such as extempo-re, puis-ne, &c., they are purely Greek. 

are mostly adjectives from Greek adjectives, or formed on the pattern of sucn 

adjectives, in «ses or sues, (aios, eios,) whose Latin form is ews or cus. We take 

the last of these forms, and change us into an; as Atlantean, European. Such 

of these as come to us frum the Latin language, without reference to a Greek 

original, have the penultimate short; as Ceru‘/ean, Hercu‘lean: see Prin. 86. 

Should a word of this description be used substantively for the name of a place, 

the Greek or the Latin neuter form of the termination, namely aie, eum, or 

eum, is used: thus, dihenaion, Alkenaum, or Alhene’um, 

see -ocese. 

are regular past or passive participles of verbs, as /oved, declared, instructed ; or 

adjectives, as wicked, naked. 

are correlatives of nouns in -or, used chiefly in law; as appellee, assignee, mori: 

gagee. Some are of more general use and signification, as yubilee, pedigree, which 

do not, as the others, accent the last syllable. 

see -ier. 

ere frequently formed from classical words in -ema, as problem, theorem. 

are very frequently active verbs formed from adjectives and substantives by the 

addition of en; as to deaden, to madden, to lengthen, to weaken: or they are 

participles passive of verbs which refuse the regular form in ed; as trodden, 

beaten, driven, frozen: or they are adjectives formed from substantives to express 

the material of which a thing is made; as /eaden, wooden, beechen, hempen. 

see -ance. 

are adjectives from Latin adjectives in emus; as serene, lerrene. 

are adjectives of time related to the Latin word annus, a year; as perennial, 

are frequently adjectives from Latin participial adjectives in ens, (the participle, 

in some of the instances, of esse, to be,) as present, absent; fervent, 

are sometimes adjectives in the comparative degree; as greater, longer: much 

more frequently, they are substantives formed from verbs, and signifying the 

doer of the action included in the meaning of the verb; as, from éo do, to five, 

fo love, to have, we get the nouns, a doer, a liver, a lover, a haver: some of these 

indifferently denote a person or athing; as aru/er, a poker, a waiter. When 

formed from nouns, the added termination is sometimes ster instead of er; as 

a webster, (a weaver,) @ roadster. In many instances, and often without much 

or any reason for the difference, the termination or is preferred to the common 

English termination in er; as instructor, collector ; which is an imitation of the 

Latin idiom, and indispensable jin the adoption of an express Latin word; as 

professor, oppressor. So instructor, in the Latin sense of one who makes something 

ready, is properly spelled with or. Wence the Latin model is often preferred 

to indicate a specific application of the general term: e. g. a satler is he or 

that which sails, but a savor is a seaman ; a directer is one who directs generally, 

but a direcior is a manager of a trading company. 

pronounced in a distinct syllable, if not English plurals, as faces, bores, churches, 

are classical nouns, either of the singular number, as sori‘tes, ca’ries ; or only 

used in the plural, as mu’nes, antip’odes ; or the plurals of nouns terminating in i 

ip the singular, as hypotheses, em’phases ; or being both singular and plural, as 

eee series, The old adverb cer’-tes, which our ancestors borrowed from the 
rench, does not class with these words. 

are often nouns feminine, distinguished by this termination from correspondent 

nouns masculine; as shepherdess, giantess, negress, ioness. In some instances the 

feminine termination, though used, is not indispensable; as authoress. 

are frequently adjectives in the superlative degree; as greatest, lungest. 

is often a diminutive, as coronet, floweret, baronet: see also -let and -ret. 

if names of places, are generally compounds of the Saxon word ey ui tg, an 

isle; as Ramsey, Thorney. 

are related, along with the English word face, to the Latin facies of the same 

meaning ; as a preface, a surface; to deface, to efface. : 

see -fect, &c., lower, 


liv 


Words ending in 


-fare, 


-fect, 
-fit. 
-ticient, 
-fice, 
eeet 
-fence, 
«fer, } 
-ferous, 
fid, 
-lide, \ 
-fident, 
find, 
“ad. } 
-fine, 


-firm, 
-flect, 


-fleet, 
~flict, 


efluent, 
-flux, } 
-fold, 


-folious, 
-fol k, 
-ford, 


-form, 


-fort, 
“fringe, 
fract, } 
-front, 
-fuge, \ 
-fuyal, 
-ful, 


-fuse, 
-fusive, 
-fuund, 
-fy, 


“page, 


gamy, \ 
-amist, 
“eum, 
“penerate, 
-pen, 
“geny, 
“pony, 
gerent 
yest, 


ght, 


“glyph, 


gm, 


COMMON TERMINATIONS. 


are Saxon words which include the notion of a going or passage, or that which 
goes; as thoroughfare, welfare, fieldfare. 

are relations of the Latin verb facto, to make or do; as (/o effect, to affect; an 
effect, a prefects to profit; a bencfit ; efficient; an edifice, an office. Words ending 
in fection or faction are also relations of these; and also those ending is fei, as 
counterfeit ; but these come to ua through the French fuire. 

are relations of the Latin verb fendo, to strike, the meaning being very often 
figurative; as to offend, to defend, (i.e. to strike or ward off ;) an offence, a defence. 
arc relations of the Latin verb fer, to bear or carry; as ¢o transfer’, to confer’, 
to proffer, to dif’-fer 3 pestiferous, somniferous. 

see -find. 

are relations of the Latin verb fido, to trust; as fo confide, lo diffide; confident, 
diffident, 

alates of the Latin verb finds, to cleave or divide, whose preterit is fidi; 
as fo diffind ; bifid, ( adj.) 

are relations either of the Latin word fizis, a limit; as a confine; to define; OF 
of the French word fin, the opposite to coarse; as to refine ; superfine. 

are relations of the Latin verb firmo, to strengthen ; as to confirm, to affirm ; tnfirm. 
are relations of the Latin verb flecto, to bend; as to txflect, to reflect. The 
derivatives of these, in ton, may be spelled either flexion or flection. 

when names of places, are compounds of the Saxon word fleet or fleot, an inlet 
for water; as Wainfleet, North fleet, 

are reiations of flictus, the participle of the Latin verb fligo, to beat or dash ; as 
a conflict ; to infitct, to afflict. 

are relations of the Latin verb fluo, to flow; as tnfuent, affluent ; influx, con- 
flur. Those in fluous, as mellifluous, are also relations, 

are compounds of the Saxon word fold, a doubling : they are frequently adverbs; 
as twofold, manifold, &c. Sometimes the aflix has a more literal meaning; as 
to infuld ; blindfold. The word scaffold is no relation of these. 

are relations of the Latin verb /folia, a leaf; as cent: folious, asperifulious. 

are Enylish compounds; as genilefulk, kinsfulk. 

when names of places, are compounds of the Saxon word ford, a place where a 
stream may be waded; as Oxford, Chelmsford. 

are Latin or Enylish compounds of form or forma; as enfurm, ensiform; to 
transform, to conform, to inform. 

are relations of the Latin word fortis, strong; as effurt, comfurt 

are relations of the Latin verb frango, to break, which in compounds is fringo, 
and whose participle is /ractus ; as fa infringe ; to infract, to refract. 

are related to the Latin word frons, the forehead or front; as fo confront, toaffront. 
are relations of the Latin verb /ugio, to fly from, to put to flight; as refuge, sub- 
terfuge, vermifuge, centrifugal. 

are adjectives implying plenitude, generally formed from substantives by adding 
the termination ; as peaceful, sloth/ul, artful. 

are relations of fusus, the participle of the Latin verb fundo, to pour out; as fo 
effuse, to infuse ; infusive, effusive; to confuse. To confound is related to these, 
but comes to us through the French. 

when the y is pronounced long, are relations of the Latin verb fio, to become, 
to make; as to dei/y, to satisfy, (o liquefy. 


are generally relations of the French verb gager, to take or givea pledge; as 
to engage, to mortgage. 

ae relations of the Greek verb yazie, (gameo,) to marry; as bigamy, polygamy 3 
a bigamist. 

ave relations of the Greek noun 4%, (ge,) the earth; as perigéum, perigee :— 

the Greek form, perigzon, sometimes occurs. 

are relations of the Greek verb yiveas, (ginomai,) to beget, or of its kindred 
noun, vives (in Latin genus) and yors, (go-ne,) an offspring, race, birth, or produc 

tion ; as to regenerate, degenerate, (ad}.;) arygen, hydrogen; progeny, homogeny ; 
cosmogony, theogony. 

are relations of the Latin verb gero, which in the preterit sense is gess:, and 
signifies to bear, carry, conduct, or carry on; as bel/tgerent, (adj.;) to egeat, to 
ingest, fo suggest, (in which the sense is figurative,) ¢o digest. 

are frequently nouns substantive of abstract meaning, having verbs or concrete 
nouns in correlation to them; thus fvzA/, in relation to fy; tight, in relation to 
tie; and sight, in relation to see. 

are relations of the Greek verb yAvta, (ylynho,) to hollow out, carve, or engrave ; 
as an anaglyph, a hieroglyph, 

are abbreviations from Greek nouns in agma, egma, &c., as diaphragm, phlegm, 
paradigm. In these abbreviations g is silent. sce 157, 


COMMON TERMINATIONS. Iv 


Words endirg in 

“gnostic, are relations of yoerixes and yen, (gnosticos and gnome,) which come from the 

-gnomy, Greek verb yowexs, (ginosco,) to know; as diagnostic, prognostic; physiugnomy. 

-gogue, see -agogue. 

-gon, are relations of the Greek noun yavia, (gonia,) an angle; as a pentagon, an 

-gonal, octagon, a polyyon ; diagonal, octagonaé. 

-gony, see - generate. 

“grade, | are relations of the Latin verb gradior, which in the participle is gressws, to go, 

“greas, to march along; as fo retrograde; retrograde (adj.;) egress, regress, progress. 

cBraphy,| are relations of the Greek verb yeafw, (prapho,) to write, and its kindred noun 

-gram, yetmue, (gramma,) something written; as biography, historiography ; epigram, 
anagram. 

-grave, are compounds of a Teutonic word signifying a count; as /andgrave, margrave. 

-gre, see -re. 

habit, are relations of the Latin verb Aabito, to dwell; as to tnhabit. 

-ham, are names of places, signifying a house, Aume, or village; as Petersham, Tollenham. 

-hedron, are names of mathematical figures, related to the Greek noun M%ea, (hedra,) a 
seat, base, or side; as po/yhedron, chiliahedron. 

helion, are astronomical terms, related to the Greek noun 4ass, (helios,) the sun; as 
parketion, aphelion. 

-herd, are English compounds; as bearherd, shepherd. 

~here, } are relations of the Latin verb Acreo, to atick to; as to adhere, to cohere; ad- 

-hesion, hesion. 

ehold, are English compounds; as fo withhold, to uphold; a freehold, @ household: in 
to behold the sense is figurative, implying to hold or reach with the eye. 

-hood, are nouns of Saxon parentage signifying a state or condition in the abstract; as 
boyhood, neighbourhood, widuwhood, knighthood. ence, derivatively, the persons 
existing in some state; as the priesthood, the sisterhood. 

-hurst, are Saxon names of places originally implying a wood or grove; as Penshurst, 
Chislehurst. ; 

i, are generally classical plurals, of which the singulars (should there be any) 
terminate in us, er, or irs as diferali, friumviri ; or they are Italian plurals from 
nouns in o or e, as banditti, conversazioni. In a few instances they are nouns sin- 
gular imported from the East ; as cadi, mt/fti. 

-ian, are frequently uouns, substantive or adjective, denoting office, profession, or 
character; as magician, historian, guardian, ruffian ; elysian, tertian, 

-ical, are nouns adjective or substantive allied to correspondent nouns in cxes, of icus, in 

eic, Greek or Latin, or formed on the pattern of such nouns; as polemical, heroica/, 

-ics, classical ; polemic, heroic, classic; pulemics, optics, mathematics, These in tcs are 
nouns plural, applied respectively to an art or science, under the plural notion of 

° things exercised, pursued, ascertained, or known by the methods peculiar to the 
art or science. In chemistry, the termination tc has a special and characteristic 
import ; it occurs only in adjectives by which the different acsds are discriminated ; 
as nifric acid, sulphuric acid: these are distinguished from adjectives in ous, (as, 
nitrous acid, su/phurous acid,) by signifying the larger dose of oxygen which the 
former compounds contain, as compared with the latter compounds. 

-id, are mostly nouns adjective from correspondent Latin adjectives in ids ; as sordid, 
turgid, liquid. See -ad. 

-ide, in chemistry, are names of compounds possessing no sensible properties of acids, 
and which are supporters of combustion ; being distinguished, in this latter 
respect, from compound combustible substances whose names terminate in ref ; 
(see -ret ;) as oxide, chloride, todide. The original spelling of the first of these 
was properly oryd or oryde. But, since the discovery of other supporters of com- 
bustion than oxygen alone, it properly conforms to the common termmation. 

-ier, } accented, or originally accented on the last syllable, are nouns common, generally 

-eer, denoting men from their occupations or employment, and borrowed from French 
or Italian words in ier, iere, aire, &c.. as financier, grenadier, cavalier, gondolier ; 
mountaineer, volunteer, musketeer, muleteer: or they are words formed on the 
pattern of such nouns; as pamphieteer, auchoncer, garreteer. Some of the nouns, 
originally accented on the last syllable, have assumed a pronunciation more con- 
sonant to the genius of our language ; as courier, premier. 

-ile, the accent not being on the last syllable, are almost always adjectives from cor- 
respondent Latin adjectives in t/is; as agile, gracile, fragile ; gen' ttle, edile. 

-im, in one or two instances, are Hebrew plurals; as cherubim, seraphim, also written 
cherubin and seraphin. 

~ine, are sometimes adjectives from correspondent Latin adjectives in inus; as feline, 


feminine. \n her/vine, the termination is characteristic of gender, like cas and 


tv, 
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Wards ending iz 


«ing, 


-18 5} 


~i8e, 
-1Ze, 


ish, 


ity, 
“ix 
‘jacen bt 
~ject, 
~join, } 
~joint, 
-journ, 


-j u re, 


-kin, 
-kind, 


land, 


elany, 
-lapse, 


elar, 


-lateral, 


eel 
-later, 


sr; but there is no other word to class with it. Marine, routine, muchine, &c., 
are adoptions from the French, and have the accent on the last syllable, with 
the French sound of i: see Prin. 104. The names of the elementary chemical 
bodiea, chlorine and todine, originally ranking with these, have thrown their 
accents back to the penultimate and antepenultimate, according to the natural 
tendencies of our language; and the termination might be considered charac- 
teristic of elementary bodies which are acidifying supporters of combustion, if 
the name of the remaining body of this kind, Viz.» orygen, had not previously 
taken its place, as tu the form of its name, with hydrogen and nitrogen. Chidrine 
and #odine are their proper pronunciation,—as agreeing in some degree with 
their original sounds,—as being quite suitable to our own idiom, (Prin. 105,)— 
and as furnishing the clearest audible difference from tde, the characteristic ter- 
mination in chlorede and todide, 

are, for the most part, present participles, or words originally of that class and 
used substantively or adjectively ; as being, writing, loving, wedding. In names of 
places, the termination tng signifies a meadow or pasture ; as Knotting, Chmping : 
but words terminating in ing must generally be distinguished : see -ling. 

are frequently Greek or Latin nouns; as crisis, emphusis, antithesis. These form 
their plural in es, 

are very frequently verbs, those in -ize almost without exception. as to advertise, 
to civiize. They often correspond to Greek verbs in s§@, (1z0,) as to characterize : 
but verbs are formed in English almost spontaneously on the same model. 

are adjectives formed for the most part spontaneously by the addition of the ter- 
mination to other adjectives, or to substantives, by which a diminished force is 
given to the former, and an adjective import to the latter; as from black, 
blackish ; from sweet, sweelish ;—also from a wag, waggish; froma fool, foolish. 
The termination is likewise a characteristic of adjectives denoting nation or 
country ; as Jrish, English, Danish, &c. 

are abstract substantives frequently formed spontaneously on the model of those 
in asm, &c., (see -sm,) as Judaism, heathenism, whiggism ; sometimes they are 
names indicating an idiom in speech; as a Gallicism, a Scotticism, 
are frequently nouns desiznating men from their occupations, pursuits, or prin- 
ciples ; as a deist, a theorist, a chemist. 
in chemistry, are names of salts containing only one degree of oxygen, as sudphite, 
phosphite: (compare -ate.) Much more frec uently they are names of minerals ; 
as selenite, nephile, steatite; but particularly those in Ate: (see -lite.) In language 
on ordinary subjects, they are often names formed spontaneously in imitation of 
tha Gentile and other collective names in scripture; as a bedlamite, a Jacolnte, a 
Foxite, Otherwise, they are nouns adjective or substantive, formed from cor- 
respondent Latin nouns in :fus; as ap’pelste, exquisite, 
with the accent on the previous syllable, are nouns substantive, commonly formed 
from Latin nouns in tas; as ability, serenity, atrocity, fluidity, calamity, : 
are often nouns feminine distinjuished by this termination from correspondent 
pouns masculine; as administratriz, testatrir, 


are relations of the Latin verb jaceo, to cast; whose participle is sactus, written 
Jectus in compounds ; as adjacent, circumpacent ; (adjectives ;) abject, object. 

are relations of the Latin verb jungo, to join, through the French Sager saves 
adjuin, fo disjuin 3 disgoint, conjoint. 

are related to the French noun journée, aday; as to adjourn, (to put off the day 
or time, ) /o sqjourn, (to stay during the day, or days.) 

are relations of the Latin verb juro, to swear j as fo adjure, to perjure. 


are frequently nouns diminutive; as manikin, lambkin, - 
are English compounds, as mankind, womankind, in which the affix has the sense 
of genus; and unkind, in which it has the sense of loving or complacent. 


are English compounds; as headland, woodland, except garland, and perhaps a 
few others. 

see -any. 

are relations of dupsus, the participle of the Latin verb labor, to slide or fall 
down; as, fo iiupse. to collapye. 

are generally adjectives from correspondent Latin adjectives in arius or aris, or 
formed on the pattern of such adjectives; as titular, auriliar, populur, Similar 
comes to us through the Frencu. 

are adjectives implying side or sided, from the Latin adjective lateralis; as 
equilateral, quadrilateral, collateral; in which last word the sense is figurative, 
are, in several instances. nouns related to the Greek word Anreva, (latreia,) 
service or worship ; an udalutry, demonolatry 3 tdolater, 
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Words ending in 
clay are often English compounds, with the verb fo day, as fo mislay, fo overluy 5 or 
relations of the old French word /at, a complaint, a poem; as roundelay In 
nares of places this termination signifies a meadow or field: see -ley. 
- lease, are relations of the French verb /atsser, to leave, in its senses to let have, to let 
free; as fo release, ; 
elect, are relations in some instances of one, in some instances of another of three 
-lection, Latin verbs, which. from their similarity of form, are often confounded in the 
eleague, compounds; viz. /é7o, (often spelled &yo in compounds,) to gather, or to read. 
elegation. figo, to bind; and /égo, to send: as fo collert, a collect, a collection ; to select, sclect, 
-leve, a selection; a colleague ; (this comes to us through the French ;) az ab/egation; a 
-ligation, college s an obligulion, 
-lepsis, are nouns related to the Greek verb Ax:Jeuzas (lepsomai,) to take or seize; as 
-lepsy, metalepsis, prolepsis ; epilepsy ; analemma. The word edlipsis is no relation of 
-lenma, these, but is from the Greek verb as/ea, (leipo,) to leave or relinquish. 
oless, are Saxon adjcctives having a privative meaning, or adjectives formed spon- 
taneously on the model of such ; as witless, godless, needless, penny/ess. 
-let, are often nouns diminutive; as ring/et, cros/et. 
-ley, if names of places, imply a meadow, or irrigated ground; as Henley, Dudley, 
“lech, Chudleigh. The terminations -lea, -lay, -ly, ina names of places, have the same 
meaning. 
slike, are Saxon adjectives, or adjectives formed spontaneously on the model of such, 
-ly, } and signifying resemblance in quality; as gud/ike, manhke, sainthike 3 godly, 
manly, saintly, Or they are adverbs formed by adding the latter form of the ter- 
mination to adjectives; as warmly, coldly, happily, wondrous/y. 
-l'near, are adjectives related to the Latin adjective or substantive /inears, or linea. (a 
cineal,} line,) as rectilinear, curvilinear 3 unlineal, The last has only a figurative sense. 
-ling, are very frequently diminutives; as seedling, lurdiing, darling; and these are 
often formed spontaneously, as Greek ‘img, fopling. 
lite, in mineralogy, are names related to the Greek noun Aiées, (lithos,) a stone; as 
chrysolite, sodaltte, cryolite. Mineralogists, inattentive to the meaning of this 
termination, are now in the habit of adding only ste in the formation of new 
names. Indeed, nothing can be more arbitrary or unfixed by unity of principle 
or purpose than the greater pact of the names in mineralogy; and, except a — 
few in common use, they do but encumber the pages of a dictionary. What are 
we to think of gibbsite, a mineral found in Webster’s dictionary, and in the 
grounds of one ’Squire Gibbs, of Massachusets? 
-lity, with the accent on the previous syllable, are abstract nouns; as principality, 
fidelity, ability, frivolity, credulity. 
He, are all French words; as bel/e, bagalelle, canaille, quadrille. 
logue, are nouns related to the Greek noun As-yer, (logos) a word, speech, or discourse ; 
-loyy, } as a dialogue, a monologue, an epilogue ; apology, tautology, geology. 
-lo juy, are nouns related to the Latin verb quor, to speak, whose participle is /ocutus, 
-locution, } which verb is from the Greek noun Acyes; as a soliloyuy; obloquy, (had or re- 
proachful languaye ;) @ profocution ; elocution. 
-lorn, are adjectives, compounded with the participle of a Saxon verb, signifying /o 
Sorsake ; as forlorn, luvelorn, 
-low, if names of places, imply a mound or bank; as Hounslow, Marlow. 
-lude, are relations of the Latin verb dudo, to play, whose preterit is /usi; as to delude, 
. lusion, } to elude. to prelude; a prelude 3 delusion, collusion. 
-lunar, are relations of the Latin adjective ésaaris, pertaining to the moon; as sub/unar, 
snterlunar. 
-lysis, are nouns related to the Greek noun Aves, (lysis,) a loosening, weakening, or dis- 
-lyte, } engaging ; as paralysis, analysis, electrolyte. 
machy, are nouns allied to the Greek noun pays, (ma-che,) a fight, a conflict; as nae 
machy, logumachy. 
-mancy, are nouns allied to the Greek noun garriia, (manteia,) prophecy, divination; as 
necromancy, chiromancy. 
mand, are verbs related to the Latin verb mando, to intrust, to bid; as fo demand, te 
Endl remand 3 to commend, 
-mas, are Saxon compounds, signifying a holiday; as Cand’/emas, Michve/mas. 
-mathy, are nouns related to the Greek noun gafness, (mathesis,) knowledge, learning ; 
as polymathy, 
emember, are either Enylish compounds, as fo dismember ; or more commonly relations of 
the verb meminiscor, to call to mind; derived through Norman French; as te 
remember. 
etnen, are words adopted from the classical languages; as acumen, ubclomen, amen} 


to be of course distinguished from such English words as freemen, workmen 


hviii 


Waids ending in 


ment, 


merce, 


gusras 


-merse, 
ee 
-metry, 
-mire, 


-mit, 
-mise, 


-nvission, 
-inonish, 


-molstrate, 
-morphosis, 


most, 
-mote, 


-mount, 
-move, 
-mure, 
-mute, 


-mutation, 


-hess, 


-neurosis, 
-nect, 
-nex, } 
-homy, 
-nome, } 


-normous, 


Oo, 
-ocese, 


be, 
-ody. 


-uld, \ 
-oidal, 


-olr, 
-oire, 
-Ois, 
-onymy, 
-onymous, 
-con, 


-optric, 


-or, 
eorama, 


sory; 
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are nouns formed by the addition of the termination to verbs, &c.; as from f 
engage, engagement ; to manage, management. But if the accent is on the last 
syllable, the word does not class with these; e. g. fo cement. 

are words related to the Latin noun merz, (which in the genitive is mercis,) 
merchandize, goods; as cum’merce, to amerce’. 

are verbs related to mersus, the participle of the verb mergo, to dip or plunge; 
as fu immerse, unmerston, emersion. 

are relations of the Greek noun pizger, (metron,) a measure; as diameter, chro 
nometer; geometry, symmetry. 

are from compounds of the Latin verb mtror, to wonder at; as to admire; or 
are formed with the Engiish noun mire, dirt, as fo Lemire. But pismure classes 
with neither of these. 

are relations of the Latin verb muitto, to send, to certify, whose preterit is 
misi; as to demit, to remit, to commit; to demise’, to prom‘ise; demission, 
omission, 

are from compounds of the Latin verb moneo, to advise ; as to admonish. 

are from compounds of the Latin verb monstro, to show ; as to demonstrate, 

are relations of the Greek noun «gpeois, (morphosis,) a form or shape; as 
metamorphosts. 

are Saxon or English superlatives ; as endmost, hindmost, uppermost. 

are relations either of mutus, the participle of the Latin verb moveo, to move; as 
fo promote, remole, (adj.;) or are Saxon compounds signifying a meeting; as 
wardmute, fulkmote. P 

are related to the French verb monter, to ascend ; as fo surmount ; paramount. 
see -mote. 

are verbs related to the Latin noun murws, a wall; as fo immure. 

are from compounds of the Latin verb muto, to change; as to commute, fo trans- 
mute; transmutation, 


are abstract nouns substantive of Saxon parentage, or formed on the model of 
such, by adding the termination to an adjective; as goodness, badness, plenteous- 
ness, destructiveness. \f names of places, the termination signifies a promontory ; 
as Totness, Sheerness. . 

are relations of the Greek noun sségev, (neuron,) @ nerve; as, aponeurosis. 

are relations of the Latin verb ecto, to tie or join, whose preterit is nexi; as 
to connect ; lo annex. 

are relations of the Greek noun res, (nomos,) a law; distribution, arrangement; 
as asirunomy, economy; metronome, The Greek noun is from the verb sips, 
(nemo,) to distribute ; and hence, in some words related to the above, the fint 
two letters are ne instead of no. Monome is not a relation of these words, but of 
those terminating in -onymy, which sec. See also -ognomy. 

are relations of the Latin word norma, a rule or standard; as abnormous, 
enormous, 


are none of them words of Saxon parentage, but come to us from the Italian, 
and other languages; as stucco, portico; mulatto; lumbago ; eringo. 

are relations of oixes, (oicos,) a dwelling; as diocese. Dtectan is also a relation. 
are nouns from the Greek noun #37, (o-de,) a song; as epode, palinode ; parndy, 
monoly, 

are cciatione of the Greek verb «3e::, (eidomai,) to seem, to be like, whose preterit 
is fda, (vida ;) or of the kindred noun 4/305, (eidos,) a form or likeness ; as conoid, 
coralloid, spheroid ; spheroidal, cycloidal, 

are adopted French words; as memoir, escrutotre, bourgeois, chamois, lurquoise. 
Noise is from an old correspondent French word. vise and its compounds are 
allied to poids, but do not come directly from it, 

are relations of the Greek noun Groza or éyyza, (OnOMaA, OF ONyMa,) & Name; as 
synonymy, omonymy ; synonymous. Monome is also a relation. 

are Anglicized words which in French terminated in on; as buffoon, dragoon, 
balloon. We must except words of one syllable, with their compounds. 

are related to the Greek verb éxreues, (optomai,) to see; or érega, (optra,) an 
instrument for assisting the sight; as dioptric. 

see -er and -ee. 

are related to the Greek verb égés, (orao,) to see, and its kindred noun éedps, 
(orama ;) as panorama, diorama. 

are, for the most part, adjectives, from Latin adjectives in orius, or formed on the 
pattern of such ; as swasory, imprecatory,cursory Sometimes they are substantives 
from Latin substantives in orium or oria, or formed on the pattern of such; us 
sensory, fudicatory, directory. 


$e 
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Words ending in 


“over; 
“pact, 


pair, } 


-pare, 
-parous, 
-part, 
-pass, 
~pathy ’ 


ele } 


-pel, 
- paises 
-pend, 
~petal, 


-phagus, 


-phagy, 
-phasis, 


-phery, 
-phony, 


-phthong, 


- et 
-phrast, 


-phyllous, 


aL | 
~phyte, 


-pict, \ 
-paint, 
-placent, 


-plain, 


-plasm, 


-plex, 
-plice, 
-ploce, 
-ploy, 
-ply, 
-plore, 


opnes 


are adjectives from Latin a taints in osus, which always imply plenitude; as 
gtubuse, verbose, tenebricose. There are a few exceptions, as fo suppose ; but in these 
the s is generally vocal in pronunciation, which it never is in the adjective ter- 
mination ; see Prin. 152. 

are generally derived through the French from Latin words in or; as arbour, 
honour: see Prin. 191. 

are frequently adjectives from Latin adjectives in ws ; as /ubricous, dubious, conscious » 
hence it is a common termination in English for adjectives of whatever termina- 
tion in Latin; as studious, atrocious ; and fur other adjectives, however derived ; 
as jec/ous, marvellous, Ino chemistry, this termination in adjectives applied to the 
acids has a discriminative import: see -ic. 

if names of places, imply a situation over a hill or hills; as Suuthover, Wendover. 


are relations of pactus, the participle of the Latin pango, to fix in, to settle; as 
tmpuct, compact. 
are originally from the same source, the Latin verb puro, to get into a state of 
readiness ; as fo repair, to prepare. Those with the furmer termination come to 
us through the French. 

are adjectives related to the Latin verb pario, to bring forth young ; as ov:parvus, 
viviparous, 

are relations of the Latin verb partior, to divide or share; as tu impurt, 

are relations of the French verb passer, to move or go; as fo surpass, fo compass, 
to trespass, 

are nouns related to the Greek noun waéss, (pathos,) an affection, passion, or 
emotion ; as synrpathy, antipathy, apathy. 

are relations of the Latin noun pes, a foot, which in the genitive case is ped-is ; as 
biped, multipede; to impede. The English word pad and its compounds are 
remotely related to these words, but immediately with pu‘hk, which, with a little 
difference of spelling, is a Saxon word. 

are relations of the Latin verb pc/lv, to drive, whose participle is pulsuss; as fo 
wmpel, impulse. 

are relations of the Latin verb pendo, to hang; as fo suspend, fo tmpend. 

are compounds of petaé, from the Greek noun rizadsy, (petalon,) a flower leaf; or 
are related to the Latin verb peo, to seek or tend to; as centripetal. | 
are relations of the Greek verb ¢aya, (phago,) to eat or consume; as @sophagus ; 
anthroyophagy, (caunibalism.) Jchthyophagous (ad}j.) is also a relation. 

are nouns allied to the Greek noun ¢¢c.s, (phasis,) a showing, an appearance, a 
sign; and to the verb ¢aivs, (phaino,) to show; as emphasis, prophasis, 

are relations of the Greek verb gfow, (phero,) to bring or conduct; as periphery. 
are nouns related to the Greek noun ?#»%, (pho-ne,) a sound ; as symphony, euphony. 
are nouns related to the Greek noun G¢oy705, (phthongos,) a sound; as diphthony. 
are relations of the Greek verb feagw, (phrazo,) to speak, to expound; as a 
paraphrase, a paraphrast. 

are adjectives siguifying leaved, from the Greek noun vad, (phyllon,) a leaf; 
as quadriphytlous. 

are nouns allied to the Greek noun ¢vers, (physis,) nature, constitution ; to Gus», 
(fyton,) a plant; and to their parent verb gus, (phyo,) to beget, to grow as by 
nature; as apophysis, (the process of a bone, or the part that grows vut at the 
end of it,) symphysis; neophyte, zoophyte. 

are relations of the Latin verb pingo, to paint, whose participle is pictus; as fo 
depict, fo depaint. The latter comes to us through the French. 

are adjectives from the Latin word p/lacens, the present participle of placeo, to 
please; as complacent. 

are reJations either of the French verb plaindre, to cry as for succour; as te 
complain ; or of the Latin noun p/anus, smooth, coming to us through the French; 
as fo explatn. 

are related to the Greek noun wAdcua, (plasma,) a thing formed, a mould; from 
the verb waderw, (plasso,) to fashion; as metaplusm. 

are relations of the Latin verb p/ico, to fold, or of its parent Greek verb wAize, 
(pleco,) whose preterit middle is rivAcxa, (peploca;) as complex 3 accomplice. 
Hence such related words as simplicity; complicate. The third of these related 


‘terminations is pure Greek; as in epipluce: the last two come to us with wurds 


derived through the French; as to deploy ; to imply. 

are verbs related to the Latin verb piro, to weep; as to deplore, toimplore. Ts 
explore is related originally to these, though its meaning no longer includes the 
origival sense. 

are related to the Greek noun wve%, (pnoie, in the Latin form proa,) a breath or 
breathing; as dyspnea. 


Ix 


Words ending m 


poise, 
-polis, } 
spoly, 


pone, 
~puse, 
-position, 
-pound, 
-port, 


-potent, 
-prehend, 


-prehension, 


“prise, 
-press, 
-pter, \ 
-pteral, 
~ptote, 
“PUgn, 


-pute, 


-que, 
-quet, 


hee 
-quest, 


re, 


-rect, 
-reme, 
-ret, 
-rick, 

=f id e, 
-rol, 
-rrhea, 
-rupt, 


“ry; 


-scend, 


“science, 
-scious, } 
-scind, 
-8Cli, 


-scope, 
scopy i 
escri ~ 

“script, 


COMMON TERMINATIONS, 


are related to the French noun poids, a weight; as equipoise, count-rpoise. 

are names of cities, from the Greck noun geass, (polis,) a city; as metropolis, Com 
stantinopolis, (modernized into Constantinople ;) Tripoly, (literally three cities.) 
But, in monopoly, the termination is from swAiw, (poleo,) to trade or buy; and 
the same letters as a prefix are from the Greek weais, (polys,) a multitude. 
several ; as polysylable. 

are relations of the Latin verb pono, to put, whose participle is posttus; as to 
postpone ; fo depose; deposition; to propound, The termination which. in the last 
Instance, has taken an idiomatic form, must not be confounded with the termina. 
tion of to impound, which is a compound of in and pound. 

are relations of the Latin verb porto, to carry ; as fo support, to tmport ; a support. 
—in report and many other words the sense is figurative. 

are compounds of potent, from correspondent Latin compounds of potens; as 
tmpotent, omnipotent, 

are relations of the Latin verb prehendo, to take, whose participle is prekensus ; 
or of the kindred French verb prendre, whose participle is pris, prise 3 as lo 
deprehend, to comprehend, (to seize or grasp mentally;) cosprehension ; reprise, 
surprise. 

are relations of pressws, the participle of the Latin verb premo, to press; as fo 
express, to repress. 

are related to the Greek noun wrssér, (pteron,) a wing; as chiropter, (a bat, as 
using hands for winys;) dipterai, 

are nouns related to the Greek noun wees, (ptosis,) a case; as diplote, monoptote. 
are verbs related to Latin verbs compounded with pugno, to fight with, to con- 
tend against, derived by us through the French; as to expugn, to oppugn. 

are verbs or their correspondent nouns related to the Latin verb puto, to think; 
as to repute, to compute: but some of these, having passed through other lan- 
Guages in coming to us, have much changed their original meaning; as fo depute. 


if the three letters are pronounced k, may be set down without exception as 
adoptions from the French ; as pique, casque, burlesque. 

are likewise derived from the French; as banquet, piquet ; gazette. 

are relations of the Latin verb quero, (spelled guiro in com unds,) whose 
meanings are to ask or seek, to gain or get, and whose participle is gquesitus, 
contracted to qu@stus; as to inquire, to acquire ; inquest, acquest. 


when these final letters are pronounced er, may be set down as adoptions from 
the French; as theatre, massacre, ombre, maugre. Under other cases also, the 
words which terminate with these letters are frequently French; as escrifotre, 
solitasre, tonsure, coiffure, roque/aure. 

are relations of the Latin verb rego, to rule, whose participle is rectus 3 as to 
direct, to correct. 

are nouns from correspondent Latin nouns in remis, related to remus, an oar 3; as 
trereme. 

in chemistry, are names of compound combustible substances which possess no 
sensible properties of an acid; as su/phuret, ammoniuret, Compare -ide. 

are Saxon words signifying government; as bishoprick. In proper names, the 
same Saxon termination signifies rich ; as in Frederick. 

are relations of the Latin verb rideo, to laugh; as fo deride, 

are chiefly compounds of rod/, of which one ¢ has been dropped: see 195. 

are nouns related to correspondent Greek nouns in ego, which are derived from 
the verh siw, (rheo,) to flow; as aporrh@a, diarrhea. 

are relations of rupfus, the participle of the Latin verb rumpo, to break; as 
abrupt, bankrupt ; to interrupt. 

are sometimes nouns formed from other nouns to which the termination gives the 
sense of a place for; as a heronry, a friary, an aviary, a rookery. 


are verbs related to the Latin verb scando, to climb, which in compounds ig 
written scendo; as to ascend, to transcend, 

are nouns substantive and adjective from correspondent Latin words derived 
from scio, to know; as, prescience ; conscious. 

are verbs related'to the Latin verb scindo, to cut; as to abscind, to resvind, 

are nouns plural in which the Greek noun exsé, (scia,) a shadow, is Latinized 
into scivs, a man having a shadow; as ascii, amphiscit. 

are nouns related to the Greek noun exowés, (scopos,) a mark or aim, and to the 
kindred verb exeria, to view ; as telescope, microscope 3 aeroscopy. 

are relations of the Latin verb scribo, to write, whose participle is scrips; ag 
lo ascribe, to wnscribe 3 postscript, conscript. 


COMMON ‘TERMINATIONS, lai 


Words ending in 

-se8, if names of places, imply a pool or place for water; as Chelsea, Portsea. 

-eect, are relations of sectus, the participle of the Latin verb seco, to cut; as éo bisecé, 
fo intersect ; an insect. 

sent, are sometimes related to the Latin verb sentio, to feel; aa to resent: but com- 
pare -ent. 

~eequent, are relations of sequens, the participle of the Latin verb sequor, to follow; as 
subsequent. 

-eert, are relations chiefly of sertus, the participle of the Latin verb sero, to join, 


weave, or put; as fo insert, to assert, to dissert. But desert (merit) is related 
through the French to the Latin verb servio, to serve; and dessert has the same 
relationship with a more literal meaning. 

“serve, are in some instances relations of the Latin verb servio, to serve; as fo subserve, 
fo asserve, to disserve, tu deserve, (the sense of which last is figurative:) and in 
other instances they are relations of servo, to keep, to heed; as (fo preserve, to 
observe. 

-ship, are Saxon nouns substantive, or nouns formed spontaneously on their model, 
implying ao office or dignity, a state, profession, or art; a3 drdship, worship, 
hersemanship. The compounds of ship, as firestip, flugship, must of course be 
distinguished from these. 

-side, when they are not compounds of the English word side, are relations either of 
the Latin verb sedeo, to sit; as fo reside, tu preside; or of the Latin verb sido, to 


sink or settle; as éu subside. 


-sign, are relations, through the French signer, of the Latin verb signo, to sign, to 
declare; as fo subsign, to design ; an ensign. 

-sion, are nouns substantive corresponding with Latin substantives in sto, or formed on 
the model of such; as evastun, adhesion, scansion, version, vision, 

eaist, are relations of the Latin verb sis/o, to be, tu stand, or settle; as fo absist, to consist. 

osive, are adjectives formed in imitation of French adjectives in 1/, whose feminine is 
ives as massive, suasive, derisive, 

sm, are nouns substantive, formed spontaneously on the model of Greek nouns in 


ATA, WTLos, Ices, oo pos, vou“es, (ASMA, ASMOS, ismos, OsMos, ysMos,) as pleonasm, 
solecism, syllogism, parorysm, calvinism, galvanism. 


ane, are old French words, of which the s is silent; as demesne: see Prin. 157 
-colve, are relations of the Latin verb so/vo, to loose, to separate; as/o dissolve, 
-some, are adjectives compounded with the Saxon word some; as biithesome, wearisome. 
-son, when they are not compounds of the English word soa, are generally derived 


from the French; as reason, venison, garrison. Words in ton and zon are likewise 
in general of French origin. 


-sonant, are relations of sonans, the present participle of the Latin verb sono, to sound ; 
as dissonant, consonant, 
sory, see -Ory. 
-sophy, are relations of the Greek noun cefie, (sophia,) wisdom, learning; as philosophy. 
ete are relations of the Greek verb cwas, (spao,) to draw; as antispasis ; polyspast, 
-spast, pentaspast, 
~spect, are relations of the Latin verb specto, to see, to view; as fo inspect ; an aspect. 
-sperse, are relations of sparsus, written spersus when compounded, the participle of the 
Latin verb spargo, to strew, to sprinkle; as /o asperse, fo disperse. 
-sphere, are relations of the Greek noun efaiga, (sphaira,) in Latin, sphera, a globe; as 
hemisphere ; to insphere. 
-spire, are relations of the Latin verb spiro, to breathe; as fo inspire, tu expire, 
-spond, are relations of the Latin verb spondeo, to promise or pledge, to assure; as to 
respond, to despond. 
sse, are adopted French words; as fesse, duresse. 
stant, are all relations, originally, of the same word, the Greek verb erdw, (stao,) to 
stasis, stand, whose Latin form is s‘o, and the present participle sfane: immediately 
stacy, from the Greek form is derived oraeis, (stasis,) the act of standing, or a state, 
atatics, or condition ; and also erazixes, (staticos,) having the power of standing, or of 
-stice, holding as in a balance: immediately from the Latin form is derived s/a/uo, to 
-utitute, place or fix, which, in compounds, is written s/i/uo: hence, the terminations of 


such words as the following: extant, constant ; metastasis ; ecstacy ; hydrostatics ; 
interstice ; institute, 


stich, are compounds of the Greek noun eriyes, (stichos,) a row, or even series of 
things, a line; as hemistich, distich. 
stil, are relations of the Latin verb sfié/o, to drop; as fo distil. 


Se are relations of the Latin verb stinguo, to quench, whose participle is stinctys. 
-etinct, Webster says, the primary meaning was not to quench, but to stick, or to make 
marks by puncturing or sticking: hence, (fo distinguish, to extinguish, (to take vut 
the traces or marks,) distinc/, extinct. 


Ixii COMMON TERMINATIONS. 


Words ending in 


«stoke, if names of places, are compounds of stoke or stow, which, in Saxon, siznifiea 2 

stow, } place; as Bastnystuke ; Chepstow. 

-stringe, are relations of the Latin verb stringo, to bind, to grasp, to keep in or under; 

strict, whose participle is sfrcfws, and whose form in old French, through which we vet 

-strain words of the last termination, was stra:ndre; as fo astringe ; to restrict; to cme 
strain. 

-strophe, are compounds of the Greek noun ecgoga, (strophe,) a turn or change; as 
anastrophe, antistrophe. 

-struct, are relations of structus, the participle of the Latin verb s/rwo, to raise, to pile, to 
put in order, or prepare; as foconsiruct, to instruct. 

-style, are nouns related to the Greek nouN ervacs, (stylos,) a column; as peristy/e, 
pentastyle. 

sult, are relations of salfum, (written sudtum in compounds,) the participle of the Latin 
verb sa/io, to leap, to spring as upon any one; as éo insult, doresudt, The verb to 
consult does not, however, belong to these. 

“sume, are verbs related to the Latin verb sumo, to take; as to absume, to resume. 

~sure, see -ure. 


etain, are, for the most part, relations, through the French, of the Latin verb feneo. to 
hold, or have in keeping; as /o contain, to retuin, to sustain; retention, Captiin 


-tention, 
and chieftain do not class with these. 

-taph, are nouns related to the Greek noun cafes, (taphos,) a mound, a tomb; as ceno- 
taph, epitaph. : 

-techny, are nouns related to the Creek noun ¢ixym, (tech-ne,) a trade or art; as pyro- I 
techny. 

- tect, are relations of sectus, the participle of the Latin verb éego, to cover ; as to pro- : 


tect, to detect ; except architect, whose termination is from the Greek noun ; 
rivews, (techton,) a workman. 


-teen, are names of numbers, compounded with this form of the word ten; as fourteen, n 
-tend, } are frequently relations of the Latin verb é/endo, to stretch, whose participle is 
-tent, tentus; as todistend, to pretend, (of which latter the sense is figurative, as well 


~=~_——_—_— 


as of must other of the compounds ;) intent, disient. But some of the words 
ending in fent are relations of feneo, (see -tain,) whose participle is also fentas ; 
as content: others have no relationship to either class; as potent: see -ent. 
-temper, are relations of the Latin verb tempero, to moderate ; as to attemper, to distemper. 
-test, are relations of the Latin verb ¢es/or, to call to witness; as fo altes/, to obtest. 
The original meaning scarcely remains in 40 contest, and (o detest, though still 
found in the Latin use of these words. 

th, are frequently nouns substantive furmed originally in Saxon, or imitated in 
modern English, by adding the last two letters to an adjective, a verb, or a sub- 
stantive, often with some slight change of the word. pave to the addition: 
thus, from wade, warm, strong, deep, are formed width, warmth, strength, depth ; 
from moon is formed month ; trom to bear and to ear, birth and eurth. 


-theism. are relations of the Greek noun 625, a god; as polytheism, atheism; pantheon, 

-theon, } The last word comes to us through the Latin, or it would have been pantheion. 

-thesis, are relations of éic:s, (thesis,) a placing or position; da, (thema,) that which 

-them, is placed; ésros oF bsrixcs, (thetos or theticos,) placed ;—all of them from the ' 

-thet, Greek verb ciéys, (tithe/mi,) to place or lay down; as metathesis, hypothesis ; 

-thetic, epithem ; epithet ; synthetic, hypothetic. Except mathe’sts, which is from a Greek 
verb, whose future tense is padncouas, (mathe’somai,) to learn :—and pathetic, 
which is related to the words in -pathy, which see. 

-thorp, if names of places, imply a country house or landed possession ; as Brshopsthorp, 

-thral, are compounds of the Saxon noun (Araé/, a servant or slave ; as ¢o enthral, 

-tide, are compounds of the Saxon word fide, which has a primary and a consequential 
meaning, viz. time or season ; and the flow of water, which happens at returning 
times or seasons: hence, Wahitsuntide, and (o betide, with the former sense; and 
spring-tide, counter-tide, with the latter. 

tangent, are relations of the Latin verb tango, (written fingo in compounds,) to touch ; 

-tingent, whose participle is factus. The form was originally ago, instead of tango, 

-tact, whence the termination figuus: hence, the words co-fangent ; contingent ; contact ; 

tiiruous, contiguous. 
tion. are nouns substantive corresponding with Latin substantives in to, many of them 


derived through the French, or formed spontaneously on the model of such; as 
probation, inspection, ambition, unction, fAltration, flirtation. 

-tive, are nouns adjective, but often used substantively, sometimes shortened from Latin 
adjectives in ivus, but generally formed in imitation of French adjectives in tf, 
whose feminine is tre ; as collective, perspective, ta/kalive : compare -sive. 

-tome, } are nouns corresponding with Greek nouns compounded with coun, ‘to-me,\ a 

NV, cutting, a section, a piece cut off 5 as apotome, epitome; .analomy,)lthotvmy, 


COMMON TERMINATIONS Ixiii 


Words ending is 

ton. } are freq sently names of places compounded with the Saxon werd fon or fun, an 

-dun, f enclosed place; as Teddington, Edmonton, Hilhngdon. ‘The latter termination 

. may sometimes be a corruption of den, (see -dean,) or of duwa, a hill; or of dian, 
which also signified a town: but it is most commonly another form of fon. 


-turt, are relations of fortus, the participle of the Latin verb torgaeu, to twist, to bend, 
as fo distort, to extort ; a retort. a 

-tory, sce -ory. 

-tract, } are relations of fracius, the participle of the Latin verb étraho, to draw; as fo 

-tray, subtract, to retract ; an abstract. The verb fo portray is of the same family, but 


it comes to us through the French. Concerning another verb, to betray, the 

relationship is doubtful: the termination comes to us through the French trudr, 

which is supposed, by some, not to be derived from éruho, but trads, to yield up. 
etre, see -re. 


-tribute, are relations of fributus, the participle of the Latin verb ¢riduo, to give, bestow, 
or impute ; as fo attribute, to contribate ; an attribute 

-trope, are relations of the Greek noun gor, (trupe,) a turn or moving round; as 
hehotrope. 

-trophy, are relations of the Greek noun sgogn, (trophe,) nourishment, support, mainte 


nance ; as alrophy. 
-trude, } are relations of the Latin verb ¢rudo, to thrust, whose participle 1s (rusus; as to 


-trusion, protrude, to intrude ; intrusion. 

tte, are adopted French words; as coquette. 

-tude, are nouns from correspondent Latin nouns in tudo; as pulchritude, lassilude. 
-tune, when not compounds of faune, which is another form of the word éone, are from 


correspondent [atin words in éuna or funus, and generally derived through the 
French; as fortune, smportune. 

-ture, see -ure. 

-type, are nouns from correspondent Greek nouns compounded with riwes or run, 
(typos or type,) an impression made by a blow, and hence a model, a pattern ; 
as antilype, prototype. 


cule, are frequently nouns diminutive imitated from Latin words in udus, w/a, or ulum 3 
as glosule, anime/cule. . 

-ult, are from correspondent Latin words in udtus ; as adult, tumult. 

-ume, are generally from Latin words in umen, umus, or uma, olten through the French ; 
as volume, plume. 

-um, are mostly words adopted from Latin, many of them originally Greek, in which 


language they terminate in ov, (on;) ax pertyeum, medium, opium. Chemists 
have chosen this as the characteristic termination of the names of the metals; 
as, platinum, itlrium, potassium, sodium, &c. These words are of course only assi 

milated to Latin: but aurum, argentum, ferrum, &c., are Latin words, and may be 
used for go/d, silver, iron, &c., though the Enylish words are generally emploved: 
on the other hand, tungsten, bismuth, and some of the other metals, have no names 
in Latin, and appear to have no assimilated names. 


sure, are very frequently from Latin words through the French or Italian; as p/easure, 
picture, hteratxre, 

-uret, see -ret. 

“us, are Latin words, many of them originally Greek, in which language they termi- 
Nate in es, (03;) as syllabus, genus, incubus. 

-velop, } are relations of the Italian word vi/uppo, a packet or bundle, coming to us in 

-velope, compounded words of French denizenship ; as fo develop, to envelop; an envelope. 

-vene, are relations of the Latin verb venio, to come. whose participle is ventus; as fo 

eet advene, fo supervene ; to circumvent, But all words of the latter termination are 
not allied to these: see -ent. 

-vert, are relations of the Latin verb verfo, to turn, whose participle is versus; as to 

phe avert, to invert; averse, inverse; to reverse. 

-ves, are generally nouns plural from singulars in for fe; as loaves, wives. 

vest, are verbs reiated to the Latin verb reséio, to clothe, or apparel, mostly in a 
figurative sense; as to invest, fo divest. 

-vex, are relations of veho, to carry or convey, whose preterit is veri; as clever, 

-vey, convex; to convey, lo survey ; a convoy, an envoy. Words of the last termination 

“voy; come to us through the French. 

-vide, } are relations of the Latin verb video, to see, whose participle is visus ; as fo 

vise, provide ; to supervise, to devise. But divide has its termination from viduo, to part. 

evince, are relations of the Latin verb vinco, to conquer, whose participle is wiclus; us 

-vict, \ to evince, lo convince ; to convict ; a convict. 


-vive, are relations of the Latin verb vivo, to live; as fo revive, fo survive, 


Ixiv COMMON TERMINATIONS. 


Words endiny in : 

-voke, are verbs from correspondent Latin verbs compounded with voco, to call: as fo 
snvoke, to convoke, tu provoke. : 

-volve, \ are relations of the Latin verb volvo, to roll, whose participle is vous; as rs 


-volution, suvolve s an involution, 
-vomous, are adjectives related to the Latin verb vomo, to vomit; as tgnivomoxs, flam- 
mivomous, 
-vorous, are adjectives related to the Latin verb voro, to eat or devour; as carnivorous, 
granvorveus, 
ward, \ are words significant of the direction of motion, being Saxon compounds, or 
-wards, formed on the model of auch; as Lackward or backwards, hitherward, Godward. 
wark, are names of places, being compounds of the Saxon weork or wark, a work; as 
Newark, Southwark. 
eeald)t are names of places, being compounds of the Saxon weadd, a wild, a field, or 
-wold, forest ; as Cofswu/d, Easingwold. 
“ween, are compounds with the Saxon verb ween, to think; as to overween. 
elt are generally names of places compounded with the Saxon word wicé, a viilage or 
wich, mansion; as Berwick, Harwich. In bartiwick, the termination denotes jurisdiction, 
wise, are words significant of manner, being compounds with the Saxon word wise, 
which has the same meaning as the French guis-, and the Italian guisa; as 
lengthurse, otherwise, sluntwise, 
-wort, are names of herbs imitating Saxon compounds with wort, a herb; as dungwort, 
danewort. 
-worth, if names of places, imply a farm or court; as Wandsworth, Bosworth; this being 
one of the meanings of the Saxon word worth, 
wright, are compounds of the Saxon word wright, a workman, or formed in imitation of 
them ; as a shipwrighl, a wheelwright. 
Y, are frequently adjectives formed by adding the y to subatantives; as from wealth, 
wealthy ; from wood, woody; from stealth, (which is from éo stead.) stealthy. It is 
a termination which classical words frequently take on being Anglicized ; as from 
pielas, piety; from anatome, anatomy; from acrimonia, acrimony ; from breviarium, 
éveviary ; from eamelerium, cemetery; from sudatorium, sudatury. 
-Bun are frequently adopted French words, or, if from claesical words, they come to us 


through the French; as gazun, to Wazon, horizon, But Amazon, a Greek com 
pound, comes to us directly from Latin. 


The foregoing Index would have been unnecessarily swelled by tciminations of obvious 
import, or such whose import may be found in the dictionary under the same letters as separate 
words; hence, the common terminations of words like the following are not inserted :— 
Saveall, footbull, to debar, tentbed, to disbelieve, sidebvard, hidebound, elbow, footboy, to miscal, te 
decvump, maacap, to recast, antichamber, cornchandler, turncoat, weathercock, dovecote, Sunday 
henceforth, finedrawer, deunlrop, butend, disesteem, windfall, bedfellow, barefvot, misgive, hourglass 
foreground, behindhand, blockhead, dishonour, inkhurn, malthouse, duorkeeper, wedlock, taskmasier 
belmun, charwoman, to unmask, windmill, cheesemonger, godmother, surname, twilight, to benight, 
&c. Neither are terminations of obvious meaning in the names of places inserted; such, for 
instance, as in Trowbridge, Houlbeach, Colnbrook, Whitchurch, Rochdale, Enfield, Eccleshall, 
MAlfordhaven, Milthill, Westminster, Liverpool Devonport, Gor'stone, Holywell, Ruanymsad, 
Hindermere, Portsmouth, &c. 
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A LIST OF THE MORE COMMON PREFIXES: 


Being Prepositions and other Particles found ta the finiuwing Supplement to the Index of Terminatiuas, with their 
meanings as there required ur used. 
Note, that prepositions ending with a vowel are liable to lose it when placed before a word beginniny with a vowa 
also that « in Greek often becomes y in Lat. and Eng. ; and that aj, oi, Greek, become respectively w, @, in lat 


and e in English. 


A-, {an}, Gr. (prob. a shortened form of ana, not, with- 
out; and akin to aneu, without; answering to Lat. 
in-, and Eng. -less or un-); want, absence, privation ; 
wanting in, deprived of, without, not, having no. 

A-, Gr. (answering to agan, very); with united force, 


atly. 
AB, (a, abs}, Lat. (the same word as Apo: wh. see) ; 
m, off, away from, away, ab-ent. 

AD., (ac, af, ag, al, ap, ar, as, at], Lat., to, towards; ap- 
lication, at, addition, in addition. 

AMPHI.-, Gr. AMBI-, (am, an] Lat. on both or all sides 
or ways; about, around ; on two sides ; doubt between 
two ways. 

ANA-, Gr, up, upwards, upon ; (up the stream is back ; 
hence) backwards, previously ; (going back is going 
over the ground igtir ; hence) again, repetition. 

ANTE-, Lat. (prob. akin to Anti: wh. sec); over 

ainst, before ; before in time, previously. 

ANTI-, Gr. over against, opposite, in opposition to, 
against ; (price set against a commodity is price for or 
tnstead of it; hence) for, instead of. 

APO., Gr. (Sanac. apa); from, away from, away, off; (a 
ball thrown which bounds srum, bounds back , hence) 
back, back ayain. {double 

BIS-, [bi], Lat. (fr. duis: see Dis); twice, two, twofold, 

CAT A-, Gr, down, downwards, down upon; downright, 
completely ; (to dash a thing duwa upon the ground, is 
to dash it against the ground; hence) ayainst, over 

inst; (against with a rebound {s) by reflection. 
CATO, down, downwards, completely. 

CIRCUM-, Lat., (akin to Gr. circos, cricos, a ring); 
around, about. 

OON.-, [cum ; co, col, com, cor}, Lat. (fr. Gr. cun, xun, 
or sun: see Syn); with, along with, together with, 
together, altogether, completely ; (to bring things to- 

ether to one point is to bring them up to one point 3 

ence) up; (to act with is to act jointly or ta common 
with ; hence) jointly, unitedly, in common; (two 
pe having a common parent have the same parent ; 
rence) the same. 

CONTRA-, (counter in Norman Eng.}, Lat., against, op- 

ite, on the other hand. 

DE, Lat. (perh. fr.di: see Dis, Lat.); motion apart or 
from; (to flow from is to flow duwa; hence) down 
from, down; state of being apart, from, off, away, 
deprivation; (to speak on the qualities of a thing 
fancied as apart from the thing itself, is to speak abuut 
athing ; hence) about, concerning. as for. 

QA-, Gr. right through, through; through the channel 
or direction of, by means of ; (through is amid or among 
others; hence) among; through, thoroughly, com- 
pietely (right through is across so as to divide ; hence) 

ividedly, apart, asunder, separated, absent. [double. 

DIS., (di) Gr. (for duis; fr. duo, two); twice or two, 

NDIS-, (dij, Lat. (ff. Gr. Dis : wh. see; and akin to Dia); 
divided into two, separated, parted, apart, in different 

placed far from, scattered ; Is com posed body if 
ulled apart is destroyed ; hence) destroyed. 

DYS-, Eng. for Gr. Dus- (fr. Sansc. dus-, dur-; fr. du, to 
rieve ; and answering to Eng. un- or mis-); ill, evil, 

rd, bad, unlucky. 

EC-, [ex] Gr., E-, (ex, ef], Lat. motion out of, out: 
(taken) out of, from oraway, without ; (taken) out or 
up, aloft, above; out and out, utterly, completely. 
EXTRA-. Lat. outside, without. 

EN., Gr. ep ina); a being or remaining within; in, 
within, having within, imbued with. See also Jn. 

EU-, Gr. (fr. eus, good, brave, noble) ; good, well, luckily, 

agg willgreet in abundance, very. 

EPI-, Gr. upon, on; above, over; (a thing placed on 
another is added to it, and, in point of time, after- 
wards ; hence) by addition, to; aflerwards, after. 

HAMA-, Gr. (akin to 4, ayan: wh. see); at once, to- 
ether in time. {oth-er); other, different, various. 

HIETEROS., Gr. (Sansc  ant-aras, Lat. alt-er, Eng. 

HOMOS., Gr. (akin to Hama: wh. see); one and thie 
game ; common, joint, similar in place. 

HYPER, Eng. of Gr. Huper-, (Sanse. upari; akin to 
Eng. over ; and poss. to up, upper); above, over, over 
and beyond, beyond. 

HYPO-, Eng. of Gr. Hupo-, (Sanse. npa); under; under 
in size, less; anderhandedly, secretly. 
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IN-, (im; and in Norm. Eng. em], Lat. (fr. En: wh 
see); in, within, having within or inside, imbue 
with; within or between others, among; motion in 
into, towards; (to go to or towards is to go against 
sence) against ; (to dash against the ground is to dash 
upon the yround; hence) upon, on. INTER-, [intel , 

intra, intro; and in Norm Eng. enter], in, within 
between, among; within or between, mutually or re- 
ciprocally ; reciprocal connection or relation. 

IN., (ig, il, im, ir}, Lat. (fr. the above; and equal to 
Eng. un-); against, opposed; (the quality opposed t 
just is nut just or unjust; hence) not. 

ISOS-, Gr. equal to, the same as, similar, alike. 

META-, Gr. (akin to mesos, the middle; and Eny 
mid); in the middle, between, as a means or middle 
(the middle joins; hence) community, relation, wit ' 
relation to; (to hunt asa means toa thing, is to hunt 
ed or after it; hence) after, behind, beyond, back. 

kwards ; (gold fur silver is by change for silver 
hence) by change, for; (to chuage or sell a thing is tc 
let it gv; hence) away. 

NE-, Lat. (fr. Gr. ne, without; a strengthened form cf 
ana: see 4); without, not, negation, NON, not. 

OB-, (0, oc, of, op} Lat., (perh. op, ep; fe. Gr. Api 
wh. see ; upon, on, coming down on; over, covering 
over; (todash upon the ground is to dash aginst the 
ground; hence) against, obstruction, Anew in 
opposite order, inversely; (to be impelled by force 
directed against isto be impelled by reason uf the force ; 
hence) by reason of, on account of; against, over 
ayainst, in front of, Lefore, close wih 

PARA-, Gr, ( prob. akin to Pra: wh. see); by the side 
of, beside, near; (things are placed side by side fur 
com parison ; hence) comparison; (compar son decides 
superiority or distance in excellence; hence) above, 
beyond, from. 

PER-, Lat. (prob. akin to Gr. perao, I drive right 
through ; peran, beyond, and pera, a boundary stretch- 
ing before; fr. Pro: wh. ech: through, throughly, 
completely ; through the channel of, by means of, by. 

PERI-, (Sanse. pari); around, about. 

PUST-, Lat. (perh. fr. positus, placed, put; fr. pono, I 

lace); (some time being put or added ne came, t.e., 
e came some time after ; hence) after, afterwards. 
PRE-, [pre in Eng.), t., (the same word as Pro: wh. 


see); before, beforehand. PRASTER-, [preter, in 
Eng.}, passing before, beyond, or by; leaviny out, 
except. 


PRO-, Gr. and Lat. (Sanse. pra); tefore, in front of, 
forward, forth; (to come fcrth is to come frum; hence) 
from, away ; (to fight beyore a person so as to defend 
him, is to fi Nt fir him; hence) for; (gold sor silver is 
tastead of; hence) instead of. 

PROs.-, Gr. (Sansc. prati) ; motion towards, motion or 
addition to, in addition; (a thing brought to a person 
is brought before him; hence) before. 

RE-, Lat. ( poss. akin to Gr. eri, early ; fr. er, ear, spring ; 
also to eos, the dawn; and Eng. ere), before ; (to do 
what was done befure is to do again; hence) again, 
anew ; (to go again to the commencement is to go 
back; hence) back. RETRO-, backwards, behind. 

SE., Lat., by itself, apart, aside, se tely. 

SE-, Lat. (contracted fr. semi, half; fr. Gr. hemi, half; 
contrac. fr. hemisus, half; perh. fr. mesos, the middle ; 
akin to Meta: wh. see); half. 

SINE-, Lat. (perh. si-ne, if-not; si, akin to Gr. ei if; 
Ne: see above) ; unless, without. 

SUB., (suc, suf, sug, sum, sup, sur}, Lat., (akin to nuee : 
see Hypo); under, beneath, from under; under- 
handedly, secretly ; (one under a leader gous ahiee him; 
hence) after; (wader done in cookery is slightly done ; 
hence) slightly. SUBTER-, under. 

SUPEK-, (aur in Norm, Eny.], Lat., (akin to huper: sre 
Hyper); above, upon, over and above, over. SUPRA-, 
over, beyond. 

SYN-, (syl, sym, ye}, Eng. of Gr. Sua-, (san, sam, haro ; 
akin to Hama: wh. see); with, along with, together ; 

altogether, completely. 

TRA Ns., (tra}, Lat. through, across, over, beyond. 

ULTRA-, Lat. (poss. fr. uls, there; fr. ollus, ille, he 
that); over there on the further side, beyond. 

VE-, Lat, truly, verily 3 verily great, aus sittle. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE INDEX OF COMMON TERMINATIONS: 


Being an extension of the Plan, supplying an Etymological anelyais of words now occurring in English Specch, which have 


been superinduced on the Saxon and Nurman materia 


terminatwns of words: those terminations that occur out of theira 


& originally constituting the English 


In this Supplement, as in the previous Index, the Sleneny pe alphabetically arranged, are the suffires or 
paa 


betical order, are so placed on account of their 


etymological relationship to the words with which they are associated, and are again noticed in their proper al pha- 
betical place. The meaning assigned to the compounded examples, is always, as nearly as possibile, a literal trans|a- 


tion of the original words: 


must also be consulted when the meaning of the initial 


e Dictionary must be consulted for the particular or applied senses. And the Dictionary 
rt of a word is capable of being further explained. 


Among the examples, compounded words appear which are not inserted in the Dictionary, because not yet 
occurring in use as English words. They show, however, the progress by which similar words have become a part 
of the language, and by which themeelves will in time be added to it. 

Note, that the word or words in the examples intended as a translation of the common termination of the clas, 


is distinguished by being in italics. 


-ABAD 


A. See the previous Index. 


-ABAD, Hindoo. The city of. 
Aurung-abad, the city 0f-Aurungzebe. 
Hyder-abat, the city of-Hyder. Geog. 
-AC, adj. relating to; of; s. a thing 
relating to.* 
Theri-ac (curing the venomous 
bites) of-wild beasts. Med. 
Zodi-ac (receptacle) of-animals, Ast. 
eACANTHA, See ANTHOS. 
Pan-ACEA, cure-for all (diseases). 
-ACEOUS, adj having the qualities 
of; having; like. -ACEAN, s. 
an animal of a class having, &c. 
Acanth-aceous, thorn-like. But, 
Ament-aceous, amenta-/I:ke. But. 
Amygdal-aceous, almond-iike. Bot. 
Argi!l-aceous, clay-like. Geol. 
Arundin-aceous, reed-like. Bot. 
Cact-aceous, cactus-like. Bot. 
Cet-aceous, whale-dike. Zod, 
Chart-aceous, paper-like. Mech. 
Equi-set-aceous, horse-hair-dike. Bot. 
Gallin-aceous, having the qualities of- 
the cock. Orn. 
Lin-aceous, flax-dike. Bot. (Bot. 
Lyco-podi-aceous, wolf's-foot-ithe. 
Lythr-aceous, blood reu-like. Bot. 
Margarit-aceous, pearl-like. But. 
Mela-stom-aceous, like (a peculiar 
lant which makes the) mouth- 
black. But. 
Oxalid-aceous, having the qualities of- 
oxalis or acidity. But. 
Lie aaa epost poppy-like. Bot. 
Poly-gal-aceous, dike polygalacea or 
much-milk (wort.) But. 
Portulac-aceous, purslane-iike. But. 
Resed-aceous, mignonette-like. Bot. 
Rhamn-aceous, buckthorn-like. But. 
Rut-aceous, rue-like. But. 
Salic-aceous, willow-like. Bot. (Bot. 
Sapind-aceous, soapbe tree- like. 
Set-aceous, bristle-dike. Entom, 
Supra-cret-aceous, having the quality 
oF (being)-above-chalk. Geol. 
Tili-aceous, limetree-like. But, 
Ulm-aceous, elm-like. But. 
Urtic-aceous, nettle-like. Bot. 
Vaccin-aceous, bilberry-like. But. 
Viol-aceous, violet-dike. Bot. 
Cet-aceans, whale-like animals. Zool, 
Solen-aceans, tube-/:ke animals. Cunch. 
Test-aceans, shell-Aaving animols. 
Ex-ACERBATE, Lat., completely- 
bittered. 
Co-ACERVATE, Lat., Aeaped-to- 
gether. 


-ACOUSTOS, Gr, hearing, heard, 
and therefore sounding. -ECHOS, 
sound. [Math 

Cat-acoustic, sounding-by reflection. 

Ui-acoustic, sounding-through. Math, 


-AGOGE 


Dys-echola, difficulty of-Aearing. 
Cat-echize, to soxnd-com pletely. 
-ACRIS, Lat., sharp, sour. 
Sub-acrid, slightly sharp. 

Vin-egar, sour-wine. 

-ACT, -AD, -ADE, -ADO, -.* 
Bt ed See under -DEI.- 


-ADIC, -ATIC, -ALIC, adj. reluting 
to; like. a. 8 thing relating to. 
Spor-adic, (scattered) dike-seed. 
Naphth-alie, relating to-naphthalin. 
Prism-atic, relating to (or made by) 
(Afath. 


a o vleeee Opt. 
Quadr-atic, reluting to-a square. 
Traum-atic, relating to-wounds. Med. 
-ZERESIS, or -HAZRESIS, from Gr. 
Aairesis, a taking or removing; and 
-ARTIC, or -HARTIC, adj., from 
Gr. arsis, an elevating, a removing. 
Ap-heeresis, a remosing-away. Gram. 
Di-wresis, a remucing-apart. Gram. 
Ex-wresis, @ remuving-out of. fed. 
Prosth-ap-heeresis, a removing-from- 
the front. Astron. 
Syn-eresis, a taking-together. Gram. 
Di-eretic, taking-apart (corrosive.) 
Med. {completely. Aled. 
Cat-hartic, remuriny-downward or 
Ano-cat-hartic, removing-upward-and 
completely. Sled. 
Cato-cat-hartic, remortiz-downward- 
and completely. Med. 
-AGE. See the previous Index. 
Ex-AGGERATE, Lat , tu Acap-up. 
Tris-AGION, Gr., thrice Auly. 
-AGOGE, Gr., a leading or driving, 
or doing. -EGON, Lied, &c., from 
Gr., ago. -ACTUS, Lat , done or- 
ut in action. -AGENS, doing, 
soing forcibly, driving, from Lat., 
ago. . (ler. Sfed. 
Chol-agogne, a bile-drirer or dispel- 
Dem-agogue,a populace-lrader, Poltt, 
Dys-an-agogue, (phlegm) with dif- 
culty-upward-driren. Med. 
Hydr-azogue, water-driver or dispel- 
ler. Aled. 
Ped-agogue, child-leader, (Med. 
Psych-agogue, s pirit-drirer or reviver. 
Sial-ayogue, spittle-driver or exciter. 
Syn-agogue, a leader-topether. Ecc. 
An-agoge, & leading-upward or back, 
Bibl, (opposition, Rhet. 
Ant-an-agoge, a leading-back-(&) in 
Ep-agoge, a deading-on, in-duction, 
Rhet. addition). Rhet. 
Par-agoze, a leading-by or after (i. ¢. 
Chor-eyy, a chorus-/eading; hence 
eheragie, adj. ae excess. Ast. 
Ep-act, (ed or produced-upon or 
Ant-ayonist, a driver or contender- 
against. The tollowing are Latin. 


® See the previous Intex, 


-AL 


Co-act, to act-together. 

Counter-act, to act-against, 

En-act, to act-in (a part). 

Ex-act, adj., done-com pletely. 

Inter-act, to act-between. 

Re-act, to act-again or back. 

Retro-act, to act-back ward. 

Trans -act, to act-thoroughly. 

Co-agent, acting-together. 

Co-gent, driving-(one) with (it). 

Sub-agent, acting-under. 

Co-agulate, todrive or come-toget her. 

Ex-ayitate, to put ta action or shake- 
completely. : 

Amb-iguous, (having) a twofold- 
actiun or meaning. [ur before. 

Prod-igal, dricing or throwing-away 

Prod-igy, (a thing) driver or put- 
forward. 

-AGORA, Gr. (compare the elass 
aboye), a place where persons aw 
led together; a forum; hence, a 
public address there spoken; a 
speaking, a discoursing, a collec:- 
ing. (or collecting. Mech 

Phantasm-agoria, a Tee ere 

All-egory, a speuking-(by allusion to) 
some other thing. het. 

Cat-egory, a spcaktag-against or con 
cerning. : { (before) all. 

Pan-egyric, a speaking (well of} 

Par-eyoric, speaking-with (agreeing, 
consoling). led. 

Syn - cat - egorematie, 
against-with (others). 

-AGRA, Gr.,acapture; aseizing with 
disease, gout. -EGER, Lat., sick, 
diseased. 

Chir-agra, gout-in the hand. 

Dent-agra, tooth-drawing or seizing. 

Myi-agra, fly-cipture. . (Bled. 

Pell -agra (Lat.), disease-of the skin. 

Pod-agra, gout-in the foot. 


discoursing- 


-AIN, s. Fr.. a collection as into one. 
Quatr-ain, aci/l-ction of-fout (verses). 
Lit. (fortnight or fifteen days, 
Quinz-ain, a collection of-fitteen, a 
-AL,® adj. pertaining to, having. 
ALS, -ALIA, things or animals 
pertaining, &c. (Wath, 
Sexagesim-al, pertaining to - sixty. 
Abdomin-als, animals having-( ventral 
fins under the) abdomen. Jvh. 
Mamm-als, animals Airing-breasts. 
Zool, ie pouch Zand. 
Marsupi-als, animals Aaving-a (natu- 
Nocturn-als, animals pertaining to or 
roaming at-night. Orn. 
Placent-als, arimals haviag-an after 
hirth. Zocl 
Neptun-alia, (feasts) pertaixing te 
Neptune, 
Nov-enn-alia, (feasts) pertuining te 
(or happening every) -nine-yeare. 
Lavi 


csi! 


De-ALBATION 


Para-pnern-alia, things had-with-the 
dowry. [-bouundaries. Aat. 
Termin-alia, (feasts) pertuining to 
De-ALBATION, Lat. (albus, white), 
(change) from (colour)-to white. 
Syn-ALEPHA, Gr. (aleipho), an 
anciating-together, i.¢., union. 
-ALGOS, Gr , pain, ache, sickness.* 
Cardi-algy, patx-of the heart, heart- 
Pr Med. sak a 
epat-algy, pata-of the liver, ed, 
Near-algy, mio the nerves. Afed. 
Nost-algy, home-siekwess. Med, 
Odent-algy. tooth-ache. Med. 
Ovalgy, ear-ache. Med. 
Ant-algic, against-pata. fed. 
-ALIENUS, Lat., another. -ALLE- 
LON, Gr., each other. 
Ab-alienable, (that may be given) 
from (oneself}-to aaut ter. 
Par-allel, beside-each other. 
-ALIMENTUM, Lat., food, noua- 
rishment. -ALO, I nourish, [ grow. 
In-alimental, not-nourtshing. Med. 
Co-alesce, to grow-together. 
-A LLAGE, Gr., change. -ALLAXO, 
‘ 1 will gta a ; a7 
prallage, a chaage-from. ed. 
Ea -allage, intense or complete 
Passer : ee het. 
yp-allage, under-chang-, sub-stitu- 
Por-allax, n chinge-by the way. Astr. 
_ Le-ALT, Lat. Consartipn te ue raise) 
oat of (abasement)-on £:gh. 
-ALTER, Lat., another, or other. 
Seequi-alter, one and the half of 
-antther, Bot 


Sab-altern, under-aavther. 

Un-alterable, not-to be made other. 

Ad-ulterate, (to make) uticr, 1.¢., 
different-by addition. 

-ALTY. See the previous Index. 

Dule- AMARA, Lat., a sweet-bitter 
(plant). 

AMBULATE, see -ION. 

Inter AMNIAN, Lat., bet ween-rivers, 


AMOUR, Fr., love. -AMABILIS, 
cat., lovely, kind. 

En-amoor (to cause) love-in. 

Par-amour, (one joined) by-/ove. 

Un-amiable, not-dorely. 

En-(a)mity, an-kindness. 

-AMPELOS, Gr., a vine. 

Agri-ampelos, wild-tine. But. 

pelos, ivy-vine. But. 

“AN, adj. ning to; s. a per- 
oun pertaining to. 

; an, pertaining to-adiocese Ecc 
Hortul-an, pertaining to-a garden. 
Oppid-an, pertaining t:-atown. Polit. 
Quart-an, pertarning to-four. Aled. 
Sylv-an, pertaining to-a forest. 

rb-an, pertuint«g to-acity. Polit. 
“ANA. See the previous Index. 
-ANDROS, Gr., of a man. -AN- 

DROUS. adj. manly; having, or 

with, stamina or stamens. 
Allotri-androus, Aaving  stamens-fo- 

reign (tothe rest) But. 
An-endrous, without stamens. B.t. 
us, with concealed-sta- 
mens, . [B ot. 
Cyrt-endrous, with crooked-stancus. 
Gyn-androus, with stamens-(on the) 


Enne. 
-  Icos., 
twenty. Poly-androus, many-sta- 
mened, 


-ANE, -ENE, ofren denotes a mine. 
ral. See also former Index. 


Die-ph-ane, trans-parent-mieru/, 
Spineli-ane, jagged-minerul, 
e2 


-ANTHROPOS 


Tri-ph-ane, three ways-transparent 
-mineral, (rad. 
Spodum-ene, ashes (coloured }wine- 


-ANGELOS, Gr., a messenger. 
Arch-angel, chief-m-ssenger, 
Ev-an,el, good-message. 

-ANGOS, Gr., a vessel. 

Cene-angy, empti(ness of)-ressi ls. 
Spor-ange, the seed-ressel, But. 


-ANGULUS, Lat., a corner, -AN- 
GULOs, Gr. 
Mult-angular, many-cornered. Geom, 
Quadr-angular, four-corsered Geom. 
Rect-angalar, right or square-curnered. 
Sex-angular, six-curnered. 
Hex-angular, (G_), six-cornered. 
Pent-angular, (G.), five-curmred 
-ANIMA, Lat.. life, soul, mind. 
Dis-animate, without-lifv. 
Ex-animate, out of-life. 
Mayn-animity, greatness of-soul, 
Pusill-animous, weak-siuled. 
Un-animous, of one-mind. 


-ANNUS, see -Ennis. 


‘ANT, -ENT, are English termina- 
tions from present participles in 
Latin ending in ans, ens: t IeV an- 
swer to the Saxon-English termi- 
nation tag. See the previous Index, 

Crepit-ant, creak-ing. 

De-pil-ant, depriv-ing-of hair, 

Prehensi-en|-ant, hold-ing-with small 


(tendrils). But. 
Rumin-ant, chew-ing (the cud). Zool. 


Sec-ant, cutt-iag. Geom. 
~Terebr-ant, bor-ing. Cunch. 
Vag-ant, wander-ing. 


Vesic-ant, blister-ing. fed. 
As-surg-ent, ris-ing up-to (a point). 
Igne-se-ent, beginn-ing-to burn, 
od-ent, gnaw-ing. Zool. 
Sali-ent, leap-ing. Zool. 
Sequ-ent, follow-ing. 
Tang-ent, touch-ing. Gaon. 
-ANTHOS, Gr., a flower. -AC- 
ANTHA, Gr., a pointed - flower, 
i.e.,a thorn or srine. 
Achyr-anth, chaff-fl-wer. Bot, 
A-phyll-anth, leat-lessjlower. But. 
Calve-anth, cup-jluwer. Bot. 
Cephal-anth, head pebaped) enter: 
Chion-anth, snow-flower. t. 
Heli-anth, sun-fluwer. Bot. 
Peri-anth, No part) around-the 
° t. 


iz-anth, root-fluwer. Bot. 
Thallasi-anth, sea-fluwer. Bot. 
Zo-anth, animal-jlower, Mal. 
Hyster-anthous, adj. (appearing) 
after-the flowers. Bot. 
A-maranth, (un-fading) does not be 
long to this class. (Grol. 
Aster-acanth, star-spine, a fossil fish. 
Chir-acanth, hand (like)-spine (fish). 
Cten-acanth, comb (likey ping 3a fish 
Gyt-acanth, curved-spie ; a fossil fish 
Li-acanth, smooth-spine ; a fossil fish. 
Micr-acanth, little-spine ¢ a fossil tish, 
Myri-acanth, myriad-spine ; a fish, 
Nem-acanth, distributed-spine; a fish. 
Not-acanth, (a sort of insect which 
has) spines-on the back. Ext. 
Or-acanth, beautiful-spine ; a fish. 
Pleur-acanth, (a fish having) spines 
-at the side: Gel. 
Pom-acanth, (a fish having) spines-on 
the gill covers. Geol. 
Prist-acanth, saw (like)-spine ; a fish. 
zh aan folded-spine ; a fish, 
Sphen-acanth, wedge (like)-spize, 
Trag-acanth (a gum imported in 
pieces sharp as a) thors,-(and 
twisted as) goat’s (beard.) But. 
-ANTHROPOS, Gr., (literally ano 
-trepo-ops, upward-I turn-the face,) 
the heaven looker; man; man- 
kind.* 


* See the previous Index. 


-ARTIC 


Lye-anthropy, (hydrophola, in 
which) « nein (howls a4 wolf, 

Mys-anthropy, hatred of-manhind. 

Phil-anthropy, love of-mankind. 

Theo-phil-anthropy, love-of God-te 
mankind. Hist, 

Ex-ANTLATE, Gr., to pump-out. 


-APLOUO or -HAPLOO, Gr., I ex- 
plain or yive a version, 

Hex-aple, a sixfold-explanition or pa- 
raphrase. Bibl. br rxtuns, Bibl, 

Tetr-aple, (a book containing) four 

-APTO. Lat, I fit. -APTPATUS, 
fitted, ready. 

Ad-apt, to /it-to. 

Un-apt, not-sitted or ready. 

In-ept, unfit. 

Co-aptation, a fitting-together. 

In-aptitude, want of-reudiness, % 

-APTO, Gr., I touch. -EPHA, 1 
touched. 

A-cal-ephe, (a sort of nettle so called 
because) not-pleasant-to touch. 

Par-aph, a touching or flourish-by the 
side (of the name). 

-AQUA, Lat., water. 

Sub-aqueous, under-twater. 

Terr-aqueous, Jconsisting of) land 
and-water. Geog. 

In-aquate, (made) into-water. 


-ARCHE, Gr., beginning, rule. go- 
vernment. See the former Index. 
An-archy, without-rule. Polit, 
Arist-archy, rulc-of the best. Pulit. 
Gyn-archy, woman-rule. Pol. 
Hept-archy, government-of seven. Pol. 
Heter-archy, foreign-rule. Pod. 
Hier-archy, priest-rule. Pol. 
Mon-archy, ru/c-of one. Pol. 
Olig-archy, ru/e-ofa few. Jol. 
Poly-archy, rvée-of Wea) 5 Pol. 
Syn-archy, joint-rule. Pol. 
Agonist-arch, a ruler or umpire-of 
wrestling. Aut. (.dat. 
Chili-arch, a rudr-over a thousand. 
Dem-arch, a rulcr-of the commons. 
Echmolot-arch, a ruler-of the capti- 
vity. Bibl. 
Ex-arch, a complete-ruler. Pol. 
Gymnasi-arch, a ruder-of exercises. 
Heresi-arch, a ru/er-of heretica or 
heresy. Ecc. 
Patri-arch, (both) father- (and) ruder 
Phyl-arch, a tribe-raler, Pu. 
Tetr-arch, the rul-r-of the fourth (of 
akingdom). Pol. 
Top-arch, the rul:r-of a place. Poul, 
Trier-arch, a rulcr-of a trireme. lit. 
Hyl-archic, ruding-over matter. 
Pro-cat-arctic, (arising) completely 
-from-the beginning. Med. 
Co-ARCTATE, Lat. (arcto), to crowd 
-together. See Co-Erce. 
-ARCTOS, Gr., a bear. 
Ant-aretic, opposite-(the) bear. Act. 
Phascol-arct, a b-ur-(having a natu- 
ral) pouch. Zuol. 
-ARD. See the previous Index. 
-ARGUROS, Gr.,(white metal) silver. 
Hydr-argyry, fluid or quick-silrr. 
Med. and Afin, (Min. 
Lith-arge, stone-silver (scum of lead). 
Leth-ARGY, Gr., forgetfulness-/ 
work. See Urcy. 
-ARITHM. See the previous Index. 
-ARTHRON, Gr., a joint. ARTI- 
CULUS, Lat, a joint. 
Cyl-arthral, crooked-jointed. Ent. 
Hyd-arthral, (having a) watery (or 
white awelling in)-the joints. 
Syn- arthrosis, (ax immovable) 
joining-together. 
Bi-articulate, two-jotnted. Bat. 
Multi articulate, many-jiiated. Zool. 
“ARTIC, See Eresis. 
Ixvii 


-ARY Com-BINE 
ARY, adj rtaining to, like, hay- | Serr-ate, saw-like, Zool. 
. ing; haying the shape of, -ARIEs, Stom.-ate, having-a mouth. But. 
s. pl, animals pertaining to, &c.* | Stri-ate, hacing-grooves. Zuol. 


Ampull-ary, bottle-shaped. Conch. 
Ancill-ary, slave-like, subservient, 
rdid 


sordid. 
Aquil-ary, like-eagle (wood). Bot. 
Aeneas, peviaiateg to-sand (wort). 
Armill-ary, bracelet-like. (Geom. 
Avicul-ary, pertaining to-bird (catch- 
Bacill-ary, staff-like. Conch. (ing). 
areas pertaining to-slipper 

wort). . 
Cayeell-cry; lattice-like. Conch, 
Carin-ary, keel-like. Conch. 
Cassid-ary, helmet-like. Conch. 
Cristell-ary, crest or comb-like. Con. 


Sule-ate, Aaving-furrows. Zuvol. 
Testudin-ate, tortoise-like. Zul. 
Unguicul-ate, having-claws, Zool. 
Ungul-ate, Aaring-huofs. Zoul. 
Urceol-ate, pitcher-shuped. But. (Ent. 
Uro cer-ate, Aaving-a horn (like)-tail, 
Vagin-ate, having-a sheath. Bot. 
Verticell-ate, having or producing-a 
twisting. 
-ATIC, -ITIC, -OTIC, adj., relating to 
Numism-atic, relating to-coins, 
Pneum-atic, relating to-air. 
Quadr-atic, relating tu-squares Math. 
Traum-atic, relating to-wounds. Bfed. 


Crotol-ary, rattledike. Conch. Margar-itic, relutiag to-pearly (co- 
Fascjol-ary, garter or bundle.dike. lour). Chem. [humours.) 
Fistal-ary, pipe-dike. Conch. (Con. Are-otic, relating to-rarefaction (of 
rpeliaiekd breast plate-like. Con Semei-otic, relating to-signs. Med. 

utr-ar 


bike-the fibres of mud. Con. 


Ot-ary, eamshaped pot a 


Pennatul-ary, feather-shaped. Con. 


Ex-AUCTORATE, Lat. (auctoro, I 
bind), (dismissed) from-service. 
In-AUDIBLE, Lat., not-to be heard. 


ll-ary, pertaining to-storms. Ora, | Hydr-AULIC, Gr. aulos), relating 
Radi-ary, ray-like. Conch. to water-( passing through) a pipe. 
Rostell-ary, like-a little bill. Coach. In-AURATION, Lat. (aurum, gold), 


Sanguinol-ary, (coloured) see saa 
pon ining to-soap (wort), 
Scal-ary, 1 laddertike: Conch. (Bee. 
Sept-ary, Aaving-divisions. 
Sigill-ary, seal-dike. Conch. 
Spatul-ary, spatula-iike. Conch. 


(a@ putting) gold-on. 


Bi-AURICULATE, Lat., havin two- 
earlaps or auricles (as a heart), 


Asara-BACCA, I.at., asarum-berry, 
-BALANOS, Gr., an acorn, a nut. 


Struthiol-ary, quince-like. Cunch. Chryso-balan, gold-nut, (nut-m ). 
Trache-ary, like-the rir BES Bn Myro-balan, ointment-nut, Bot. (Bet. 
arlol-ary, Aacing-puck (marks). Con. | _ ., balsam, : 

Volv-ary, having-twists or whorls, ance pera fed aan ao 


-ASM. See the previous Index, 
Ex-ASPERATE, Lat., to sharpen or 
roughen (the temper) completely 

-ASTRUM, Lat., a star.® 

Clype-aster, buckler-star, a fish. Ich. 

Dis-aster, absence of (our good) star ; 
evil destiny. 


Em-balm, (to put) into-ba/m or spice, 

-BAPTO, Gr., I dip, I wash, I bap- 
tise. 

Ana-baptism, a re-baptizing. Ecc. 

Cata-baptist, one against-buptism. Ecc. 

Hemero-baptism, a daily- religious) 
washing. Ecc. 


-ATE, adj., like, or havi Pcdo-baptism, child-baptism. Ece. 
as; poms t ng like.® ng, shaped Em-bam, a digping-in, a pickle. 
Al-ate, havi Atal Bot. Un-BARBED, Lat. (barba, a beard), 
Feber de the-a little-ring. Mal, not-bearded or hooked. 
rist-ate, having-awns, as barley, Kot. 
proe ses having bernie, Bot,” | “BATOS, Gra that can be passed or 
Barb-ate, Aaving-a beard, coming A Pe Rasy au 


oing, a foot, abase. -BAINO, Gr., 
written as Eng. beng) I go. 
Acro-bate, going-on high or aloft. 
Chame-bate, oing or cree ping-on the 
ground, Bot. ughs, 
Clado-bate, going or climbing.on 
Hydro-bate, guing’ on or skimming 
ethe water. Orn. (lumn 
Stylo-bate, a eee \eelow) the co- 
Ana-basis, a going-back or return, 
Ee-basis, a going-out orevent. Rhet. 
Par-ee-basis, a going-from-the side. 
De-base, (to make to) gu-down. 
Em-base, (a place) into-(which one 
can) go, a bath. 
Surbase, (the part) above-the base. 
Hyper-baton, a passing (of one word) 
-beyond (another) ; transposition. 
Amphis-bene, (a serpent) which goes 
-both ways, #. ¢., head or tail first. 
Dia-betes, a passing-through. Med. 
-BATTRE, Fr., to beat.® 
Com-bat, a beating or strugzling- 
Un-battered, not-beaten. (together. 
De-bate, a beating-about (of opinions.) 
Re-bate, a beating-back, or lessening. 
Em-BELLISH, Lat., (bellus, beau- 
tiful,) to (produce) into-beauty. 
-BELLUM, Lat., war.® (war. 
De-bellation, (a bringing) down-by 
Im-bellic, an-warlike. Lanthority)- 
Re-bel, one warring-back (against 
Un-BENIGN, Lat., not-kind. 
Com-BINE, Lat, (binus; Fr., bis), 
(to put) two-together, 


* Fee the previous Index, 


Bull-ate, having-blisters. Bot, 
Calyptr-ate, cape-d. Bot. 
Campanul.-ate, Jike-a bell. Bot. 
Cancell-ate, having-cross bars. Bot. 
Capit-ate, (round) /ike-a head. Bot. 
Caud-ate, Aaving-a tail. Bot, 
Clav-ate, like-a nail. Ich, 
Dimidi-ate, halv-ed. Bet. 
E-dent-ate, Aaving-the teeth-out, 
Pale-ate, like-a rea ing hook. Orn 
Fasci-ate, bundie- the, banded. 
Hors debi havi. 
Labi-ate, Aaving-lips. Bot. 
Lanceol-ate, lance-shaped. Bot. 
Line-ate, Aaving-lines. Bot. 
Marsupi-ate, having-a pouch. Zool. 
Mono-trem-ate, having-oné-vent.Zvol. 
Mutic-ate, having - maims or ble- 
mishes ; hence without beard. 
Nudi-branchi-ate, having-naked-gills. 
Pectin-ate, comb-like. Bot. (fal. 
Ped-ate, foot-like. Bot. 
Pedic-ell-ate, dike-a little-foot. Bot. 
Peduncul-ate, having-foot stalks. Bot. 
Pelt-ate, target-shaped. Bot. 
Penicill-ate, pencil. shaped. Bot. 
Person-ate, like-a mask. Bot. 
Pore-ate, having-ridges. Ent. 
Pulmon-ate, havi ‘lungs. fai. 
Reticul-ate, net-dike. Bot. 
Runcin-ate, (hooked back ) /ike-a sort 
of saw. Bot. 
Sagitt-ate, arrow-shaped. Zool. 
Scut-ate, shield-like. Zool, 
Scati Dranchi-ate, Aaving-a shield 
-Cover) the gills, 


| 
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-BRANCHIA 


‘BIOS, Gr., life. -BIOTOS, living ® 
Amphi-bious, diving-both ways. Zeal 
Hemero-bious, living-{for) a ay. Ent, 
Hylo-bious, Jiving-in wood. Aint. 
Myrmeco-bious, living-on ants, Zoe. 
Psammo-bious, living-in sand. 
Ceno-bite, one living-in commanity. 
Ec-caleo-bion, I l-out-(into) lise; 

(an egg-hatehing machine.) 
-BLE, -BILITY, BLY.* 


-BLEPSIS, Gr., sight, vision. 
A-blepsy, deprivation of-sight, Meu, 
Pseudo-blepsy, false-vision, Med. 
Ana-bleps, } (having) raised-eyes, 
Ana-bleptous, § or upward-lookiag. 
Re-BOATION, Lat.,a bellowing back. 


-BOLOS, Gr., a cast. -BALLO, | 
throw ; and hence, I insert, 
set, cut, cast out, extract and incar, 
or am thrown into.® 

Acantha-bule, tharn-eztractor. Sarg. 

Ec-bole, out-throwing (di on). 

Eis-bole, ir-ruption. Med. urg. 

Em-bole, re or in-setting (ofa bone). 

Hyper-bole, a castin -beyond. Rhet, 

Par-em-bole, an fo-settion-by the 
side. Rhet. 

Peri-bole, a throwing-round, i. é., en- 
closure. Arch. ‘Med. 

Para-bola, a cutting-parallel (to the 

eee Geum. ae the side. 

-Para-ble, (a comparison, by plac: 

Sym-bol, a throwing-together, i. Pid 
(emblem). A 

Amphi-bolous, cast-two ways (doubt- 

A-meta-bolian, s. an (anima]) not-ia 
curring-change. Ent, 

Disco-boly, quoit-throwing. Ant. 

Arcu-balist, ) one who casts-with a 

Ar-balist, bow. dat. 

Hyper-BOREAN, Gr. (boreus), be- 
yond-the north. 

-BOSCO, Gr , I feed. 

Hippo - bosch, (a fly) feeding - on 
horses. Ent. 

Pro-boscis, the feeder-in front. Zool, 

-BOTE, -BOURN. See former Index. 


Di-BOTHRIAN, Gr. (dothros, a pit), 
two-pitted (worm). 
-BOUCHE, Fr., mouth 3 Opening. 
De-bouche, (to get) from-the mouth, 
Em-bouchure, an opening-in. Mech, 
Dis-em-bogue,(to get)from-the mouth. 
into. 
-BRACHUS, Gr., short. BRA 
CHION, the short or upper arm ; 
the arm. 
Amphi-brach, short-on both sides. 
Tri-brach thrice-short. Gram, 
Anti- » the opposite or lowes 
-arm. Anat. 
Cilio-brach, an animal 
-(like) eyelashes. fai. 
Coraco-brach, crow (beak)-armed. 
Nudi-brach, (having) naked-urms, 
Sub-brachians, or brachs, (fishes hav. 
ing) arms-under, t.e¢., ventral fins 
under the pectoral. Ich. 


-BRANCHIA, Gr., a gill; the tonsils. 
-BRANCH, adj., having gills; s., 
an animal having gills. 

Amphi-branchial, about-the tonsils. 

Aporo-branch, wanting-gills. Ent. 

Caduci-branch, pen Le 7 atad pole. 

Cteno-branch, a com -gilled Sete 

Cyclo-branch,a circle-gid/ed| mollus ) 

Cysti-branch, bladder-gilled, 

Dermato branch, a skin-gilled (snail) 

Dermo-branch, (snail with) gilis-on 
the skin. 

Di-branch, a two-gilled (ce pepod): 

Dorsi-branch, (worm with) gilis-on 
the back. {belly. 

Gastro-branch, (having) gills-on the 

Hetero branch (having) varied gitts 


Ixvili 


fat ep arms 


CANTOS, Lat., a song 3 8 
in compounds often >CENTUS- | Syn-carpouss 
ur) down-wi “ce, \ Angio carpon, 4 case-frut 
De parts (so as to Mono-carpon, ® single fruite plant. 
dwell upon). Meta carp, (me , adj., not ous} 
alling-back- fo ee (the part) between-the wrist (an 
‘a singing, © i hand). 
) to or on. -CASTE 


| 
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ous Index. 
a link. 
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Ly 
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Pre-centor, 
En-chant, to sing 
-CAPIO, &e- See Ceptss- 
CABUT, Lat. the head. See © hale. 
De-capitate, cut) the head ° 
Re-capitulate, (to me nti 
- ints head-fore ort) 
re-cipice, \W er may 1) | a-caulou . 
oak ee 3, stem-less- 
a ) head- fork Amplexi-cau's vembracing 1 
Oc-ciput, (the put) op ; having many-stalks- 
Sin eertal the eo a burning on an oF 
n-cl % or * . 
- My that may be taken-in two burning-DY reflection. 
\ Dia-caustic, burning-through or 
( 


es doubtful. 
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& 
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Seu ch, § 
siphono-branch 81 


by 


En-caustic, burnt-in Paint. 
st, a burning of-all (the vic- 


Levi-cipital, § x tim). A” 
Muilti-cipital, many-heade ‘ Hypo (a room 
Pedi-cipital, (having) headed oF divi | wilding )-for heating it. #f h. 
ded-feet- Orn. | —n-caum, ® burning-in OF sear. Med. 
chef), a cover for the | eipi-caums | eeu (pupit ° 

[ ed. 


Kerchief, (Fr. 
eye): 
at which ys broug uTuUsS, Lat. cautious, careful * 
f-care into caves. 


* head. y: 
a Mis-chief, (th at to) | -CA 
‘" An-iso-bryous, A-chieve, (to pring ) to head. | retiring from sel 
bt Em-bryo (that whic . 
A E_BULLIENT,Lat.ov8 or up-boiling- 
x3 -BURSA, Lat., a purse.* 

hrow) a¥ay in dif- 


Dis-burse, (to t 
ferent parts-from the purse. 
purse, (to bring) pack-into ‘ 
Platy-carcinians -crab. 
. _BUS, Lat. termin: D seearcinian, false cro? Con-CEAL, Lat-, 
nibus, (4 carriage) ye whence agro Gr., the er 654i N, Lat 
r -bus carriage) [07 n ja, in (shape )-° a heart. in. Se 
two; I ri-bus, fort ree} ae ru- um, (the part) about-the what is over) against OF before (us)- 
i : Quintu-bus, for- Epi-CEDIUM, Gr. (cedos)s (a poem 
bus, for-six-teen, c n or after-the gre 


vious Index. 


water or dropsy ri 
(of a funeral). 
Lat., a hinge. pat.,* 1 @% go away 
- In-cardinate, hinge-\ess. _CESSUM, to ee pla : 
Iso-cardian, Equi-cardinates equal- | A yie i pinion)-to- 
Ante-cede, to go-vefore. 
to go-with (in opinion). 


hinged. Geot. 
. (earis), 4 para- Co 
)» Ex-ceed, t° go-out, or beyond: 
o go-between or mediate 


aa _BY. See the pre 


-CACIA. Gr., } 
Arthro-cacys iUness-\ 
bs Stoma-cacys i 
_CACTOS, Gt ‘ 

hino-cactus, hedgehog oF (prick- 
ly)j-cactus- . 

melon-cactus. Bot. 

revious Index- 
beauti iful-pitch. 
Lat. (calcar, from 


cari a 
<2 pre-cedes 


-CARNIS, Lat-» of flesh. Caro, ‘ 
Dis-carnate, un fleshed. ~ Sue-ceed, 
t ut of-the fles- Un-pre¢ ented, 
| «going OF happen et 
ce; hence ps-cess, & yiel ing-(of matter) from. 
¢-cess, & going” 0. mark). 
q° of or peyond (the 


Pe 
po-t ts 
ing the) cover-froms 
o CAMAX, Gr., (@ shell like) 


L 
a na patlisade-of rays. 
_CAMPTO, Gr.» iflect. 
Ana-camptic, bent-back, t+ €- reflected 
Phono-campre, inflectind sea . 
ilip mp, the ‘thesome( sea) Horse 
= Endo¢arp 


fruit. Bot. 
remo-carPp» solitary fret § a plant. | 
wool-frutt i ® plant. Bot. \ -CEIVE.* 
Micro-car P» small-fruit 5 a ro Bot. | ‘ 

und-the frutt. fe, a 
i Proncho-crles gut. 

our-of & dilated vein. 
ced by 


Peri-carP» (the tt) ro 
gi us, (having the) fruttin & 
Cirso-cel ,atum 
the fruit-sep® a tumour ¢ uced by 
protrusion eyb . Surg: 
a tumour-(in wh 


rate from ot ry, Bot. En-cephalo-e 
( n e it- an a ; 

agh oy Bot is) 3 head, t- &-» of t : 
a ru ure-of the inte 


* 
a 


sé In-cense, that whic 
<z Ss, Gres in-the corner of Canloca 
the cyé. Med. \ stem oF ranch. Br. ¢ eo 
* See the previous 1idewy oogle 
= — 


Ac-CELERATE 


Hemato-cele, a blood-twnvur. Surg. 
Hydro-cele, a water-tumour, Surg. 
Sanco-cele, a flesh-tumour, Surg. 
Tracheo-cele, a tumour-on the trachea. 


Ac-CELERATE, Lat, (celer, swift), 
to add-speed (to). See next. 


Pro-CELEUSMATIC, Gr. (celeuo, I 
bid), animating or urging-forward. 

-CENOS, Eng., for Gr. Cainos, which 
as Lat. is Cenus, new, recent. 

Ko-cene, the dawning-of the new or 
present world. Geol. 

Mio-cene, less-neto or recent. Geol. 

Plio-cene, more-recent. Geol. 


-CENSEO, Lat., I think, I opine. 

Re-cense, to think-over again. 

Un-censured, not-(lowered in pub- 
lic) opinioa. 


-CENTRON, Gr, a goad, a point. 
-CENTRUM, Lat., point or centre. 

Dia-cen-teton, a thoroughly-stimu- 
lating or goading hae 

Para-centesis, a ptercing-by the side 
(of the water, as in tapping). Surg. 

Ec-centric, out of-centre. 

Geo-centric, (having the) earth-in 
the centre, . 

Helio-centrie, (having the) sun-in 
the centre. Ast, 

Para-centric, beside-the centre, Math. 

Meta-centre, a changing-ceatre, (op- 
posed to the centre of gravity 
Which is fixed.) Hyd. 

Mis-centre, (to place) the centre 
-wrongly, (a centre, 

Con-centrate, (to bring) together-to 


-CEPHALE, Gr., head. 

A-cephalous, head-less, 

A-cephalan, (an animal) without-a 
head. Mal. ( (worm). 

Acantho-cephalan, a spiny-A-aded 

Bothrio-cephalous, (having a) pit-in 
the head. Alal, 

Cyno-ce phalous, dog-headed, Zool. 

Draco-cephal, Dracono-cephal, dra- 
zon's-head. Bot. 

En-cephalon, (what is) in-the head, 
t.¢., brain, [Bor, 

Gymno- ce halons, naked - headed, 

Hetero-cephalous, (having) different 
-heads. Bot, 

Horo-cephalous, (having) a border 
(round) the Acad. Bor, 

Hydro-cephalons, (having) water-in 
the head. Med. [ (fish). 

Lepto-cephalan, a slender - hended 

Lyrio-cephalons, Ivre-heuded. Zuol. 

Micro-cephalous, little-headed. Bot. 

Myel-en-cephalous, marrow-brained, 
See Encephaloa. Zool. 

Platy-cephalous, broad-headed. Con. 

Sauro-cephalous, lizard-headed. Geol. 

Tricho-cephalous, (havinga pointed) 
head-(like) a hair. Mul, 

Tri-gono-cephalous, tri- or three-an- 
gular-headed, Zuol., 

-CEPTUS, -CIPIO, Lat., termina- 
tions of compounds of Captus, 
taken, CAPIO, I take, seize, draw, 
allure. 

Prin-ce (one) taking-the first (place), 

Ac-cept, to take-to (oneself). 

Ex-cept, to take or leave-ont, 

Inter-cept, to scize-between, &. ée., in 
the middle of its passage. 

Pre-cept, (that: which ") taken or 
put-before (as an example), 
p-per-ception, a thorough-taking-to 
(oneself the meaniny of a thiny). 

Con-ception, a ta/:ing-together, ty 


gathering or retaining (of mean- s 


ing, &e.). 
In-ception, a takin 
Dis-ceptation, a taking-in different 

Ways, controversy. 
Inn-per-eentible, not-(to bed tho- 


-CERNO 
roughly-taken (in, seen, or under- 
stood), 


E-man-cipate, to take-out of-( a mas- 
ter’s) hands, 

Parti-cipate, to take-a part. 

In-cipient, taking-on or up, f.¢., be- 
ginning. 

Omni-per-cipient, thoroughly-taking 
-all things (in mind). 

Man-ciple, (one who) takes-in hand 

- (matters); a steward, 

Muni-cipal, taking-the gift or duties 
(of the franchise, &e.), 

Prin-cipal, first-takin, (tcken. 

{n-capable, not-(fit) to take or be 

In-capacitate, (to make) in-capable. 

Con-ceive, Fr., to take (in)-alto- 
Rether (in mind, &c.), 

De-ceive, to allure-from (right or 
truth), (mind), 

Per-ceive, to take-thoroughly (in the 

Re-ceive, to tuke-back. 

Be cure rable, (that can be) taken 
-back, 


Ir-re-coverable, not-to be taken-back. 
Occupy, to seize-in Opposition to or 
before (any one) 


-CERAS, Gr., a horn. -CERATOS, 
ofa horn, 
A-ceral, horn-less, p= 
A-ceran, (an animal) without-horns, 
A-delo-ceral, (with) the Aurns or fore 
legs-not-man ifest, t. ¢., invisible, 
Ammo-ceral, owdery-hurned. 
Ammono-eral, (curved like the 
Aorns-(on the statue of Jupiter 
Ammon (inthe sandy desert). Mal, 
Atheri-ceral, with Aurns-(like) beards 
of corn. Bot, 
Cheli-ceral, pincher-horned, Ent. 
Cteni-ceral, with comb (like}-Aorns 
orantenny. Ent, 
Curto-ceral, bent-Aurred, Ceol, 
Di-ceratevr-an,atwo Aurned (animal), 
Egi-ceral, goat horned. But. 
Nemo-ceran,n thread-horned(animal), 
gege straight-horned (ani- 
fal, 


Peri-ceral, horned-around. Ent. 
Petalo ceran, (an animal with) leaf 
(like)-horns. Ent, 
Phenico ceral, purple-horned, Ora. 
Uro-cerzn, a Aurn tailed (animal), 
Antho-ceros, horn-flower. But. 
Bu-ceros, an ox-horned (bird), 
Mono ceros, a uni corn or one-horn, 
Rhino-ceros, a snout-Aorned (beast), 
Tetra-ceros, a four-hured (least ). 
Di-cerite, a two-horned (shell). Con, 
Di-ceratite, (a fossil like) a double 
churn, Geol, 
Di-crano-cerite, (a fossil with a) two 
‘forked or headed-durn. Geol. (Geol. 
(fossil), 
like) a 


ury-cerite, a broad-horned 
Ortho-ceratite, (a fossil 
Sstraight-horn. Geol, 
-CERCOS, Gr., tail, 
Hetero-cercal, with) irregular-tail, 
Homo-cercal,(with) regular-tail, Ich, 


-CERNO,® Lat. I sec, I separate, I 
part, [amsure. -CRETU M, to see. 
-CRITICOS, Gr., discerning, 

Con-cern, (that which must be) seen 
-to or lwul-ed-together. 


Dis-cern, to répardtc-into parts; so as 


to see . (others), 
Se-cern, to separtte-apart (from 
De-cree, to sr urate, show, or lay 
-down (as a aw), 
Nis-creet, dis-cerniny ; see above, 
Re-crement, (that which is) purted 
-(and thrown) back, 
erect, se-cerned ; see ahove, 


(matter). , Se-cretary, one intrusted with se- 
g-on or up (of a | 


crets. The following are Greek. 
Dia-crisis, thorough-distinction or 
parting. Med, 
Ec-crisis, separation-from. Mrd. 


© “ee the previous Index. 


-CHORDE 


Dircritic, thoroughly-separitina. 
Hy per-critic, (one) over-er-tieai, 
Uneiro-critic, a am-sifter, sepa 
rater, or Interpreter. 
YPpo - crite, one under- (a false) 
sight or appearance. 
-CEROS, Gr., -CERA, Lat., wax. 
Ozo-cerite, odorous-war (fossil ). 
Meli-cere, (a tumour containing a), 
tary honey, Med, (-wus. 
Sin-cere, (pure ag honey) without 


-CERPO, for Carpo, Lat., I pluck or 
Dis-cerp, to pluck-apart, [pick. 
Ex-cerp, to pick-out. 
As-CERTAIN, Lat. (certus, sare), 
(to learn) to-a certainty. See Cerne, 
-CERTO, Lat., I strive. See Surtes. 
Con-cert, a striving-together. (thin x). 
De-certation, Strife-concerning (some- 
Ammo-CETE, Gr. (coite), (a fish 
making its) bed-in the sand. 
Pa-CHA (padi-shah), Pers., foot-of 
the shah; a title. 
Dia-CHALASY, Gr.(chalao, loosen), 
a thorough-reliration. AMfed. 
Ori-CH ALCH, Gr. (chalcos), moun- 
tain-brass (a metal). 
Eu-CHARIST, Gr. (charis, grace), a 
well-(giving) thanks. 
Pur-CHASE, Fr., to seek or chase-for. 
-CHASTE, Fr., from Lat. CASTUs, 
Un-chaste, not-pure. (pure 
Un-chastised, Un-castigated, nor 
-puritied, 
-CHENO, Eng. of Gr. Chatno, written 
as Lat. Chaeng, I pe. Chw, I gape. 
Gastro-chere, a bel Y-gaper ; a worm, 
A-chania, (a plant whoee corolla Goes) 
not -gape. : 
In-choate, (to enter) upon-the oping 
void chaos, i. e., the giuning . 
-CHETE, Eng. of Gr, Chaite, written 
as Lat. Chacte, hair, bristle, 
Di-chete, double-bristled. 
Hexa-chete, six-hatred, 
Tetra-chete, four-Anired. 
Peri-chetial, bristied-around, 
Dis-(c)HEVEL, Fr., (to throw) the 
Aatr-apart, 
“CHIRAL, Eng., from Gr, Cheir 
hand, : (Aand. Gee. 
Centro-chiral, (having) a spurin the 
Dia-chiral, (done) by means of-the 
hand, j.¢., manual, fed. 
Pseudo-chiral, false-handed. Zool. 
En-chiridion, ir thing) in-the hand, 
amannal. Lit. 
A-CHLAMYDEOUS, Gr., without 
stuntc (4. e., calyx or coro la). 
-CHLOROS, Gr., green, [(mole.) 
Chryso-chlore, a gold -and orces 
Pyro-chlore, fire-green; a mineral, 
Coc rat. bile, anger. See Chyma, 
Caco-choly, badness-of bile. Med. 
Epi-choly, over (flow)-of bile. 
Melan-choly, (overflow of) black -bile, 
-CHONDROS, Gr., a cartilage. 
Hypo-chondria, (disease of ) under 
“cartilage or stomach. Med. 
Peri-chondrium, (that which goer) 
round or covers-a cartilage. Aut. 


-CHORDE, Gr., a string or sinew.* 

Acro-chord, (a serpent with) elevated 
~sinews or warts, 

Hexa-chord, a sixth 3 & six-stringed 
(instrument). eb 

Mouo-chord, a single-stringed (instra- 

Tetra-chord, a four-stringed (instru- 
ment. Perhaps the following are 
also allied. Compare Cord. 

Ac-cordant, } having ey fo strings, 

Con-cordant, § and therefore sounding 
-in unison, 

Diz-cordant, ‘ounding-differemtly, 
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-COCTUS 


Echino-coccus, spine-cysted (worm) 


COCTUS,* Lat., cooked or ripened. 
Caquo, Lenok. Cutre, Fr., to cook. 
Con.coction, a cookiug-together or up. 
De-coction, a cooking-from or down. 
Pre-cocious, ripened-before (the time) 
Bis-cuit, (a cake) twice-covked. 
Dia-CODIUM, Gr. (code), (com posi- 
tion made) Ly means of-puppies. 
-COGITO, Lat., I think. fing. 
Ex-cogitate, (to strike) out-by think- 
In-coyitant, un-thinking. 
Un-ColF, Fr., to (take) the Aood-off. 


-COLLA, Gr., glue, cement, seal, 
Auri-col, cement-of guld. 
waro-col, (L. G.), flesh-glue; the 
name of an adhesive snail. 
Chryso-col, gold-glue or borax. 
Ichthyo-col, fish-g/ue or isinglass. 
Osteo-col, bone-glue; carbonate of 
lime supposed to have this pro- 
erty, 
Proto-col, the first-sea/(ed document). 
Sarco-col, flesh-glue ; tree sap. 
-COLLUM, Lat., the neck. 
Ac-collade, (a stroke) to or on-the neck 
Ne-collate, (to cut) the neck-down- 
wards, or (the head ) from-the neck. 
Rubi-coll, a red-necked (bird). 


-COLO, Lat., I cultivate or inhabit. 
-CULTUS, cultivation, use. 
Arvi-colous, inhabiting-the fields; 
hence Arvicole, the field-mouse. 
Fluvi-colous, inhabiting-rivers. 
Fungi-colous, living in-fungi. Ent. 
Galli-colous, inhabiting-the galls: or 
warts on trees, 
Petri-colous, . inhzbiting-stones or 
Saxi-colous, ‘ rocks; as stone-borers. 
Sylvi-colous, living in-the woods. Orn. 
Tubi-colous, dwelling in-a tube. Mal. 
Aus-cultation, (G. t.), the use o/-the 
ear, (listening). 
Ayni-culture, cultinntion-of the fields. 
Arbori-culture, cultivation-of trees. 
Flori-culture, cu/trvation-of flowers. 
Horti-culture, cu/tivation-of a garden. 
In-cult, not-cultivated. 
Oc-cult, covered by-the furrow. 


-COLON, Gr. and Lat., a limb, a 
member, the intestines (which 
strain the fluids passing through ; 
hence) -COLATUS, Lat., strained, 


Meso-colon, the mid or mesentery-of 


the colon or great intestine. 
Semi-colon, half-the culon or stop 

dividing a sentence into members. 
Per-colate, to strain- through or 
Trans-colate, across. 


Inter-COLUMNIATION, Lat. (co- 
jumna), (space) between-columns, 


Cata-COMB, Gr., a Avllow-down or 
below. See also former Index. 

COME, Gr., hair. 

Aruyro-come, silver-Avir, a plant. 

Chryso-come, (millefoil, whose leaves 
are like) golden-Aair. 


-COMITIS, Lat., of a companion, 
from comes, a companion, a count, 

Con-~omitant, companyiig-with. 

Viscount, (vice-comes) (one) in 
place of-the cumpanton (to the 
general). 

En-COMIUM, Gr. (come, a canton), 
(praise) amongst-the tribe. 


Gero-COMY, Gr., care of-the old. 


Crypto-CONCH, Gr., (an animal 
with) chambered or concealed-shel/, 


CONTRA, Tat., against, or oppo- 
site; contre, Fr. 

En-counter, (to come) upon-from an 
opposite (point); hence, R-en- 
counter, a returning or determined 
+ position 


-COSTA 


Sub-contrary, 
differing. 
-COPE, Gr., a cut.® ( Rhet. 
A po-cope, a cutting-off (from the end). 
Dia-cope, a Se or doeply. 

En-cope, a cutting-in, ed, 

Peri-cope, a cutting-round (so as to 
extract). 

Syn-cope, a cutting-(to bring) to- 
gether, #.e., acutting short (of life). 

Cornu-COPIUM) or -COPI Lat., 
(an ornamental) Aurn-of plenty. 


-COPROS, Gr., ordure, (Med. 
Cheno-coprus, goose-ordure. ~ Ant. 
Cyno-coprus, dog-ordure. Ant. Aled, 
Ichthyo-coprus, fish-ordure, Geol. 
Ornitho-coprus, bird-urdere, guano, 
Ec-coprotic, feavsing) discharge of 
-ordure. Med. 
“CORD, Eng., from Lat., CORDIS, 
p of ant ae 3 cor, the heart. 
c-cord, (heart) to-Aéart, agree- 
Con-cord, ne with-heart, aay 
Dis-cord, division-in Aeurt, 
Re-cord, (to bring) back-to Aeart or 
mind, 
Bi-cordate, (having a) double-Acart. 
Pre-cordia, (the parts) before or 
about-the /eart. Anat. 
En-courage, Fr., (to put) in-heart. 


Neo-CORE, Gr. (coreo, I sweep), & 
church or temple-sweeper. Kec. 


Ex-CORIATE, Lat. (corium), (to 
strip) the skin-from. See Carnis. 


Hydro-CORIS, Gr., the water-bug, 


Pachy-CORM, Gr. (cormos), thick 
-trunk or body, a fossil tish, 
-CORNU, Lat., a horn, an antenna.*® 
Bi-corn, two-horned, or a two-hurned 
(animal). (Ent. 
Brevi-corn, (having) short-antenne. 
Capri-corn, a goat-hurned (animal). 
Cavi-corn, a hollow-horned (animal), 
as the antelope. 
Clavi-corn, (having) club or key 
(like)-antenne, 
Dami-corn, a deer-horned (animal), 
Lamelli-corn, (having) huras-(or an- 
tenne flat as) a plate, 
Lati-corn,(a bectle with) broad-horas, 
Longi-corn, (having ) antenne-as long 
(48 the y). Ent. 
Pleni-corn, a full or solid-hornaed 
(animal), as deer, [(Zeol. and E'nt. 
Quadri-corn, a four-horned (aninial ). 
Serri-corn, (with) saw Clike)-antenna. 
Taxi-corn, (with) antenna - (like) a 
yew tree. Ent. 
Tubi-corn, a tube-horned (animal). 
Uni-corn, a one-horned (animal). 
-CORPORIS, Lat., of the body. Cur 
pus, the body. 
Ac-corporate, to add-bady (to body). 
Con-corporate, together-in a body. 
In-corporate, (to put) into-a body; 
De-CORTICATE, Lat. (cortex), (to 
strip) the bark-from. See Corrate. 


“COSMOS, Gr., neatness, order ; 
hence, the world.® 

Macro-cosm, 2 the great-world; the 

Mega-cosm, world, 

Micro-coam, the little-world (of a 
man's heart). 

Typo-cosm, a typal or model-tros/d. 


Ty po-cosmy, a representation or mo- 
delof the world, 


-COSTA, Lat., a rib, aside, (a coast.) 
Ac-cost, (to come) to-the stde, 
Inter-costal, bet ween-the ribs, 
Fissi-custate, having divided-ribs. 
Flexi-costate, having bent-ribs, 
In-equi-costate, having ribs-not-alike. 
Lati-costate, broad-ribbed. 
Penni-costate, feather-ribbed. 
Piant-costate, plane or smooth-rigicd, 


* See the previous Index, 


In-CREMABLE 


Quadri-costate, four-ribbed. 

Quinque-costate, five-ribbed. 

Vario-costate, differently-ribbed. 

Mala-COSTRACIAN, Gr, Lat., a 
soft-crustacean (or crusted animal, 
as a shrimp). O-tracon. 

-COTYLE, Eng., of Gr. cotule, a cup 
or hollow, 

A-cotyledon (a plant) without-a cvp 
or seed lobe ; hence acotyledonous. 

Di-cotyledon, (a plant with) double 
seed lube. {-seed lobe. 

Mono-cotyledon, (a plant with) one 

Poly-cotyledon, (a plant with) many 
-sced lobes. 

Di-cotyl, (an animal having as it 
were) two-cups or navels; as the 
peccari, 

-CRANION, Gr., the skull, the head. 

Hemi-crany, half-the head (or a pain 
there). (Arar. 

Ole-crany, the Aead-of the ulna. 

Peri-crany or cranium, (the mem- 
brane) around-the sku//. 

-CRASIS, Gr., a mixture (as into 
horn cups; compare Ceras, a horn), 
a tempering, a blending ; union. 

A-crasy, not-(due) temperament; re 
pletion, 

Dys-crasy, undue-miszture (of fluids). 

Epi-crasy, ad or at-temperation (of 
humours). [ment. 

Eu-crasy, good or suitable-tempera- 

Idio-crasy, temperament-peculiar to 
oneself, 

Idio-syn-crasy, the collective-tempera- 
ment-peculiar (to oneself). 

Syn-cratism, a blending-(of different 
things) together. [God. 

Theo-crasy, wnion-(of the sonl) with 


Oxy-crate, acid-mizture. 


-CRASSUS, Lat., thick; allied to 
great; gross, See (reas. 
In-crassate, to thicken-(by throwing 
something) in. 
el it (to seize) in-the gross or 
whole ; (to write) in-darge, 
Pro-CRASTINATE, Lat. (cras), (to 
put) off or forward-to the morroic. 
-CRATOS, Gr., strength, sway, rule, 
power, government. Cracy.* 
A-cracy, want of-strength. 
best (in 


Aristo-cracy, sway of-the 
Auto-cracy, power-(centered) in one- 
self. 


slightly-opposed or 
Geom. 


war); hence Aristocrat, 


Demo-eracy, rvle of-the people. 

Dulo-cracy, slave-gorerumen. 

Gyneco-cracy, woman-gorerament. 

Ochlo-cracy, mob-gorernmeat, 

Pan-cracy, (a wrestling or endeavour 
to) subdne-all. 

Pluto-cracy, steay-of the wealthy. 

Theo-eracy, Divine-governament. 

Timo-cracy, sway-of the honourable. 

Pan-CREAS, Gr., all-flesh ; aname of 
the sweetbread. 

-CREATUS, Lat., created, brought 
into life; from creo, I create or 
beget. 

In-create, not-begotten. 

Mis-create, wrongly - begutten; and 
hence mia-creant. See Credo. 

Pro-create, to bring-forth. [rits. 

Re-create, to (bring) back-life or spi- 


-CREDO, Lat., I believe. -CREDI- 
TUS, believed, trusted. 

Ac-credit, to (give) trust-to. 

Dis-credit, to part from-trust. 

In-credible, not-to be believed. 

Mis-creant, (Fr.), one believing 
“wrongly; an in-fided. 

Re-creant, (one going) back - from 
Jiith; an apostate. 
In-CREMABLE, Lat. (csemo, J 

Lurn), not (10 be)-burned, 
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" si wing bY addition. Pis-culpate, to part oF from fault Ke-cusant (driving pack-the bust 
i) Acres down or less- Fx-culpats (to take) out of-fauit ness; © ing- : 
Tee ee ing-0 f In-culpates (to pring) into- e Ancusative (that 4 r on(which) the 
xe ‘ ; ; i . . 
14 sapersrerer growingrnh ed -toge- CULTURE. cusPis in (te . se for ae 
; oe mid on ci CUMBO® or Gy , Lat.» (pe fr. |” cwdo i strike or cut) 3 + sali : 
thers on-soll ‘ Gr. cumbos, hollow § cupto, [curve : . 
s De wee wn or lest or lean) 3.) Hie down or rest. Bisons: ah ‘ = 
ws In-creases o zontinue) to grow-OF- mbent, (ha ving stamens asa i-cuspl<s aving wo-pot . 
¢. Acecruey ( .), t0 -LO. veils) leaning: dow oy Tricuspid, having three ints 
od gupra- TAC ous, (eretas In-cumben resting-O [-prostrate CUSSUS:, Lat., struck bgp ter 
. halk)» (lye above-the chalk. | Pro-c¥ bent, leaning-f rward ; lying ane unds quatro, 
3 Gon ri Su amber vent, rest -on and pis-cutient, striking ° driving Sek 
i CRIME: = ee = made Pbove (somethin y so as to tible) e 
iG wo be use aia ( agement Sue-cumb, to pet . to yie Con-cussion, 2 strin nd together. 
. Dis-crimi te, to se arate (ant form) In-cubus, (the nig hich ussion, * -apa (for ex 
is-crimane Ph t a pe feels a wel ht) lying-o? amination) } bating- 
‘\ In - dis-crimine te as (him Med 8 Per-cussion, & lete 0 thorough 
i ination OF J gem he | Sec “cubus (the night mare) under estriking : Re- roussiod, striking 
: ene on ee ee which nyt g or driving back (under. 
ef Re res trate tothro y back-a charg? c-cubation, 4 lying-at (the kk of eer ie reaydee as ey 
of crime another as the # cients at meals) CUTIS, Lat» (fr. Gr- ecutos, skin) 5 
CRINON Gr., a lily De-cubation, & lying-down the skin. 
os 5 nrg f fossil) Ul (like Homi-cubation.al ng-onthe ground. Inter-cutaneo” . een-the ski# 
Actine sty ith rays (on a costal [n-cubation, ® lying OT sitting-U po” gyb-cutaneouss r-the skin 
7 oe y (to hatch). er. \ 5 pra-cuticular, (being) above- the 
: adio-erinites (the fossil pear-lily- n-cubine, one resting-with (an- cuticle oT searf skt 
Caryorerinitts (the ‘ossil) nut-lily. «-CUMU LATE, Late, (cumulus, cy. See previous Index. 
Cyathoer ite, (the fose 1) cup-ity: heap); (add heap) to heap- CLOS, E08 for cucls, a circse. 
. En-erinite, fossil) lily-wit one per-CUNCT ATION, Lat ,(eunctor, En-cyclic, a-circlés ircular 
(cireular stem). : ; tarry to do all; fr. cunctus, all 5 Epi-cycles ® circle-U (the circum 
Engenia-crinites (the fossil) clovertily. con -Junctus, WH c see); 2 thorough ference of another) ‘ 
Marsupioerini'™ (the fossil) a delay: Hemi-cycle, # mi-circle 
a ily. -lily. | ¢@ +pIS : cYNON, cuon, 4 do 
Melo-crinite, (the f ssil) mnelon like) von-CU poe Lat., (cupisces Mao ert oie ae ae 
. penta-cri it fossil) ti! ~wit cupio, I esire) ; a complete or all 8 pose 
enta-crire e, (a fossil) NY? collecting * desire (after worldly keep) dogs-oft 
cornered stem): : 
yto-crinite, (° gosail) lily- plant oods)« YSTIS: Oot ae a4 oral 
like animal). ; : CURA, Lat., ois, fF. CORREO I Re ‘st \a ora sne (ier tess bl ¥ 
platy-crimites the fossil) lily,-with purn-the heart "eure, care, MANABS ag alt 1 a 
3 » broad (scape @)- tsxe foastl) + ment, preservation. soit cys (ene osed) in-a s4®- 
oterio-crinite,a Vas ike fossil )- sly. \ Pro-cures to take care-for some- : , 
; odo-crinite, & rose Clike fossil)-tily- thing) ( ) Tr-DACN AS oe (acne ton ms 
Sub-CRI ATE, crista, a crests Se-cure, (tO place) apart care $ et adores aie ’ 
erh. f Ceras \izhtly-crestee- by contraction, ure. below: . 
, Garas)> SEM , CRYTIC, G (aacru, tea) 3 
critic. § gine-cure, (a> office requiring) "° Apo-DA Gro , 
ee oe Fae tint ~care oF duty. rawing) tears-from- 
CROACH, ns? of Fr. cracher, to priate, to (the very PO of)-caTe- 1 yEOS, Gra NE Ti ig 
‘ hook 3 bence, Crutch. See Cructs- [n-curable, not - to cured 5 i. oy or rr pont Or digits 
. ch, to hook oF take-to Conese cared (for with success): Acro-dactyls the top oF uppet part-of 
En-croach o hook-o1 . ( draw one Ppro-curator, (one undertaking) the | A-dacty!s a inger-\e5$> (locomotive 
self gradually) on-as by 4 hook. ro-ctor, care (of a pus ness) e mity): ; 
7 CRUCIS, Lat. cross. rut, ® for (another). dactyl, (a7 animal with) 30 
: cross OT its tortu As-sure, tO secure-to (On ~equal-toes- rn. {gers- 
7 Ex-cruciate, ( to force) out ( groans) [n-sure, to § ure-agal (\oss)- Pi-dactylous (neving two-toes oF JOr 
’ - eerre 5 vo Hurter ompletely» CURRO,* t., Dru Ss eca-aacty lms tbe duo-denum 
. by nailing to across: course OF running r small intestine. ¥ jose length 18 
t Un-c ; not-(opposed by any ob- | Con<ur, to run-tog ther } about the preadth of) two-and ten 3 
stacle placed) cross Ways OF across. De-curreD running oF i. ¢., twelve finger’ (plant. 
| Rosi-crucian, a believer that) dew-in “downwards. Bot. Hermo-dact , Mercury s fingers 3 ® 
the crucible (or pot a with Ex-cu n ruantwig- ac dac’ , the | ng-toe wader )- 
a cross. Was ® universal solvent); | _ fro the centre) Bot. Micro-dacty}s he short-tocd (wader) 
an alchemist- In-cur, to pon (or i Pphyllo-4 * jgard W th) le 
Re-CRU DESCENCE, Lat. (crudus), (Qec-cur, to ainst, to befal (like asad ) 
‘ a growing raw or sore-again. See | Re-curs or come-back. Platy yl, the Dre meee 
next- e-cursive, T# ning-Aown- ptero-4 bates tile hav iG et 
in-CRU EN? rsive nning-aparts ‘ 
d erat . _ ole. oe De eursive, ni t, rambling: prilo dactyl, ® th o \d a 
Cryme is y pre-cursory >» i g-vefore dacty! i pular-toed (i )s 
sad Gon-courses running OF yn-dactyls (a havi ternal 
c Su = = CRURAI Lat. (crus, the gether nd middle) unite 
ank), t pove-tine (lower) leg- Pis-course ning-(fr ec o-Aacty!s jgard having), a 
¥ ce tacte-cin tt foot into ¥ ich be 
r. (crumos, ernos, parate ( int oF P ik 
conversation. Comp an retract the) claws & 
yious Ppigieaxed by \xxi 
oogle 


iad 
Hema-CBRYME; Gr. 
ia cold-blooded (animal )- 
* rec the pre 


- 


-ADAMANT 


Zygo-dactyl, (a bird having) vohed 
bs ; eons and two behind. 

A-DAMANT, Gr. (damao, I tame) ; 
(the diamond, because) not-to 
tamed or cut into form. 

-DAME, See Damin previous Index, 

Noti-DANE, Gr.(danos, dry; fr. daio, 
See Desy) ; shrivel-back ; a fish. 

-DAR, Hindoo, a holder ; hence, go- 
vernor, captain, 


Jaghire-dar, the Aolder-of a jaghire or | 


assignment of land, {fort. 

Killa-dar, the gorrnor of a country 

Soubah-dah, the Auldcr-of a large pro 
Vince: now a military rank. 

DEAN, DEN.* 

OEBITUS, Lat. (de-habitus, wh. see, 
held or kept-from) ; owing, due, 
Debeo, Lowe. 

In-debted, in-(a state of) owing 

En-deavour, (Fr.) (to be pushing), to- 
wards or upon-(one’s) duty. 

-DECEM ; Deni, Lat.. ten. 

Duo-decimal,( Procceding by twelves) 
i. ¢., by two-and ten, 

Duo-decimo, (a book in which each 
sheet folds into) two-and ten or 
(twelve leaves). 

Duo-denum, (a ‘small intestine, in 
length about the breadth of) two 
“and ten (or twelve fingers). 


-DECET, Lat.,it is becoming, binding, 
Decor, comelinesa, See Desa, 

In-decent, un-hecumina, 

In-decorous, not-come Ye 


-DECT. See Duchos. DEEM.* 
-DEIROUS-DEIXIS.See Dirous,Dizis. 


In-DELIBLE, Lat. (in-de-leo or lino, 
smear -not-down); not-to be 
blotted (out). 

pea Gr., visible, manifest. 

Carpo - delious, (having one, and 
therefore a plainly) visible-seed (in 
each cell). Bot. 

Entero-dele, (an 
vistble-inside. 

Uro-dlele, (a sort of tadpole with per. 
petual or) visible-tail, 

-DELPHYS, Eng. for Gr. dclphus, a 
mother, a receptacle. 

A-delphi, (those who have) one and 
the same-mother 3 (a, together, or 
asone; hencea collection ntoone), 

A-delphons, (with) a receptacle-(pro- 
duciny) one (bundle,as of stamens), 

Di-a-del phous, witha receptacle-( pro- 
ducing) two-(collections into) one. 

Mon-a-del phous, (with) a receptacle 
(producing) a single-one; ¢.¢., a 
single collection, 

Poly-a-delphous, (with) a receptacle 
-(producing) many-collections. 

Di-delph, (an animal with a) double 
-réceptucle (as the o Sia. {Zool. 

Mono-del phous,(with one-receptucle, 

“DEM. See Desma, 


-DEMIOS, Gr., (perh. fr. deo, I bind 
or collect ; comp. PDesma), public, 
belonging to the people, Demic.* 

I-n-demia), (falling as a disease) 

En-demic, i upon-the people (of 
one place) ; local. 

Epi-demic,u n(many)-people, Af-d, 

Pan-demic, (upon) all-the people, 

-DEMNO, Lat. termination of enm- 
Poona of Damn, I devote to loss, 

doom, Damnum, loss, damaye, 

Con-demn, to doum-altogether, 

Ln cemnity,(something Jagainst-lose, 

in-damage, Fr., (to bring) into-loss, 

Caco-DEMON, Gr, (daimon, fr, daio, 
I have knowledge, I dis-cern, or 
learn by s rating), an evil-.di- 
etuity, See eSi6 


animalcule with) 


-DICATUS 
-DENDRON, Gr., a tree. 


Mothro-dendron, Pitted-tree ; a fonsil, 
or shrub-with 


Clero-dendron, a tree 


pebble (shaped dru pe). 
Corallo-dendron, the coral-tree, 


Crino-dendron, the lily (like)-tree. 
the stony-tree; a 


Litho-dendron, 
name for coral. 


Rhodo-dendron ithe rose(laurel )-tree, 
Syringo-dlendron, a (fossil) tree-with 
(fossil. 
dylo-dendron, wood-tree; a 
Con-DENSE, ® Lat. (densns, thick, in 

& mass, as by chewing) ; (to bring) 


pipe (like flutings), 
Ulo-or ‘ 


clove-together, See 
DENTATUS, Lat., 
(fr. Gr.; see Odontus), a tooth. 


Dentatus, 


E-lental, (with) the tecth-out, 


Lati dental, broad-toothed. Geol, 
Multi-dental, (having) many-te-th, 
Tri-dent, a three-togthed (fork). 


hide, membrane, 


Echino-derm, 
Prickly) skin (like)-a sea urchin, 

Epi-dermis, (the cuticle, 
upon-the (true) skin, 

Hetero-derm, irregular-skin : a 


“shin; @ sort of echinoderm, 
Malaco-derm, the 

(beetle). 
Ostraco-derm, (a mollusk with both 
Pachy-dermous, or-dermatous, thi 

-skinred ; as the elephant. - 


-(stulfed) skins. 


ligament, or chain. Deo, I bind, 
Amphi-desm, (a mollusk 


ternal and internal, 


instead of-a chain, [ing-toget 
‘hondro-s n-desm, 


Epi desm, a bandage-upon. Med. 


“together (of the bones), 
Anaad 


em, (a chaplet) birding-up or 


back (the hair). 


Dia-dem, (a fillet) bound-throughout 


or about (the head). 


A-syn-deton, (a binding of words) 
9 Rhet 


without-a con-junction. . 
Carpo-det, a sillet-fruited (plant). 
Un-DESPOTIC, Gr. (despotes, a 

master); not (like}-an owner, 
Geo-DESY, Gr., (daio, I divide or 

burst; out as the); divistun of-the 
earth (for mensuration), 
-DEXTER, Lat. (fr. Gr. dechomai, I 
take; for the right-hand takes ; 
right handed, See Duchos. 
Ambi-dexter, (one having as it were) 
both-hands right or powerful. 
In-dexterity, want of-right handed 

(skill), 

A-DIANT, Gr., (diaino, I wet); not 

“moistened; a plant, maidenhair, 

which throws of the wet. 


-DICATUS, Lat., attributed, set 
apart; hence shown clearly, con- 
secrated. Comp. Dictus, [to reject. 

Ab-dicate, to set apart-from (one; 

De-dicate, to set apart-from (others), 

In-dicate, to ey pointing) to 
or upon 3 hence ontra-indication, 
an opposite or forbidding-indica- 
tion: Sub-indication, an under or 
siiht indication, 


* See the previous Index. 


toothed. Dens 
Bi-dental, or -ate, having two-teeth, 


In-dent, (to mark) in-as witha tooth, 


-DERMA,Gr., (fr. dero, I flay ); skin, 


Astero-derm, star-skin; a fossil fish. 
" Blasto-derm, the germinal-membrane, 
(an animal with a 


because) 
fish) 
ossil 
Litho-derm, stony or granulated 


soft - skinned 
{shell-and skin, 


Sclero-derm,hard-skin or scale: a fish. 
Taxi-dermy, (the art of) arranging 


DESMA, Gr., a bond, fillet, junction, 


with) a 
ligament-on both sides; f.¢., ex- 


Anti-desm, (a pint; fit’ for in 
er. 


a cartilage-bind- 
En-desis,a tnding-in or together. Afed, 


Syn-desmosis, (the natural) binding 


-DIURNUS 


Pre-dicate, to show or affirm- previ. 
ously or before (all's hence, reaca, 

-DICE, Gr., justice, rectitade. 

Syn-dic, 


Contra-dict, to speak-against or o 

gaye thing ) ipohen be t or pnb. 

ished. 

In-dict, to speak-concerning or upon 
(an accusation), 

In-dite, to speak-concerning ; to com- 
pose, to write. 

Inter-dict, to speak-between (the in- 
tention and the act 3 to forbid. 

Pre-dict, to fore-tell. 

Ver-dict, a true-saying or declaration, 

Rene-diction, a Speaktng-we]l (10), 
t.e., blessing, 

Male-diction, a speaking-evilly or 
slanderously, 

Vale-diction, a speaking-farewell, 

uri-dical, pronouncing-justice or law, 

In-DIGITATE, Lat.(digitus,a finger); 

to al or to-with the singer, 
mp. Dizts, 

-DIGNUS, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. dice. 
rectitude,twh, sev worl y, suitable, 
Daigner, Fr., to think worthy. 

In-dignant, (angry, as if used) not 
-worthily, 

Con-dign, suited-with or to; fit. 

In-dign,un-worthy, (from-tcorthizess, 

Dis-dain, (to think one) apart or far 

Ana-DIPLOSIS, Gr. (fr. dis, twice) ; 
a doubling-back, i. e., repetition. 

Dolicho-DIROUS, Gr, (deire, neek), 

 long-necked. 

Con-DITATION, Lat. 
rich); an enriching-to 

-DITUS, Lat. termin.*o compounds 
of Datus, given. Dandus, to be 
given ; Donum, agit. Do, I give, 

commit, put, appoint or fix. Comp. 
OSI8. 


Ad-dition, a giving -to; increase é 
Su per-addition, Sur-addition, ad- 
dition-over and above, 

Con-dition, (a thing) fired or a 
pointed-with ( to something 
else): In -condite, not - fired or 
shaped (in manners); rude, 

De-dition, a gtcing-from (one) ; fe, 
& giving-up 

E-dition, a giring-out, 

ia ae . Giving (up)-thoroughly 

(to loss), 

Pro-dition, a giving or bringing-for- 
ward or up; a betraying, 

Re(d)-dition, a giving- : 

Tra(ns)-dition, a giring or handing 
“across; transmission from father 
to gon. 

Tra(ns-d )itor,(one who) grres or hands 
-over (another to puniximent). 
o-dand, (that which is) to be giten 
-to God. Compare Reddition. 

Re(n)der, Fr., to gireback or up, 

Aute-date, to give out or Jix-vefore 
(the time), 

Con-diment, (that which) is gioca 
-with (food, asa relish); sauce, 

Als-con-d, to put (oneself) - com- 
pletely-from or ont of the way. 

Re-con-dite, put-completely or to 
gether-back (from view). 

Con-donation, a forgicing-altogether. 

Par-don, (per), to forgive-thoroughly, 


-DIURNUS, Lat. aro Dies, Lat., 
Fr., a day. 


Binion mee i l 
i-diurnal, ( appening) twice-das. y 
another )day. 


(ditis, dis, 
ther, 


Ad-journ,(to pat off) 
Ixxiv 


we might expect): 
. fr, rao, Desm4- 

w DUPE, Gr. (doupos> crash), & 
songs. te ading-aownward . a water fall. 
_pROMOS, Gr., a race arun- | DUO, Gr. and Lat. two. Duplus, 

ning- as ofa pdulom. Lat., double 

: a course-throug (a spaces -dymous (G.), bY twos-and twos. 

Hala-drome, (sea prine-ruaner OF Re-double, (to fold) back-(what is) 
i , a ‘ dubled oF (bent) 1 two. 

drome, & horse-course- ; -purvus, Lat bard determined, 

ling-ob- durable. : 

-(a thing) within 

or fit to 


Hipp? 
«jromic, running OF salli® 
[-straightly En-dure, to hard 
make it lasting 
to last; to 


| liquely- 
Ortho-dromic, running 
e, 4 course-vack or again 5 pear injur 
the same suffer quietly- 
;mbue-with hardness: 


A ical. ; 
a Air, anon A Palin-drome, 
Ry igm, & py the side of| a senten which reads 
y? (as 2 COPS. eye on points Hackwards and forwards. iim Marate 
yat which) 5”. Peri-drome, a gallery or course-rour d Sie 
e “upon oF t0- See In-dicate- (an eaifice)- . — Ob-durates hardene@ against 
c pocHos, Gr, a holding, taking, OF gy drome nT con with, or | per-durable, 

receiving. Dechont take. similar 5 er genewrse- | DYNAMIS, En of Gr. Dunami 
a taking-O a et currence OF arunning | ~ sa sDBity 6. nina 5, 

- er . 

Bona, want of-poweT» im ce- 

Aero-dynamic, (relating to) the foro® 

or power-of the air- 

An-iso- dynamous, (ft) eres 
73 ¢,, growing ynequallys 


whole; oF 4 n 
ta patt)- Riet. 
f or mer; 3 rd. 
pill, hill fort. spower 3 i 
as monocotyledons. 
double - powered OF 


A 
to represent @ 
| iN hes. sent oeagY means © 
; Sion. | -DROOG, Hindoos 
Hoss-hill fort. 
Mug-fort-hill fort. pi-dynamous, 


Hama-DRYAD, Gr. (drus, an oak), 
& j with or among 


a8 sh 

_ In-docile, notte he 

-doctrinate to imbue with-learntng> i 

lg ae (pet fo rt -pPUBITO. Lat. (dao, twos and perh. 
jtum, to go) 3 Igo two wayss 

two 0 ynions, { doubt. 

pe doubted. 


t- 
throw) jnto-doubt. 
its OF fears-(of 
er to give back(in) uries)} 


» to fear. 


us, art; dolo, one's pow 
raw, bring: ‘into 


a 
' ; . to fear-2 return 5 
; In - pomiT* % i nti v. Duetus, } > 
omo, ame) not-to : to lead-away or from; hences | EAL TAN 

pare Damant- Abduction. ; "| B.” pcp 

Ad-duce, © ead-to ; to pring-forward. In-EBRIATE, Lat. (ebri S$)» soaked 
Tead-with, iss to the | -in; im with drink or moisture. 
i Compare Brocate. 


a in a house, 
= akin to Desmt and Damant. 
ructure-of equal (height », to lear 
tro-duce, to f 
: in-duce, to bring-in | 7 
i Jing-in stone 5 one-borer- in addition. what one hats inlay © 
mi? ‘areh. cae rene ee ) islet (= * | En ares tai thing positively exist- 
ren. wering )- - ’ ; 
‘ lead of pring-forward. i hich one may) possess-19 
uc or bring-back (to | g hy \ state) 
ca j of membranes ‘ 
h ing - hairs 5 


e- 

cs state); hence, sion (of 

ce, to lead-apatt OF astray: \ Trich-echy, ( -echous. 
ce, (to with) draw-(as {roM) — Gac-hexys *P evil-habit (of pody)- 
sem, 2 Pie ara I oa i 
: i fr} y Aen 3 a a fiery OF feverish-habit (of 

riod of time) hel 

to res rain it 


to 
\ or former 


tions are, 
pre-dominate, to rule-abore or 

Su minant, (the note) un 
Sub-da 


penta-DORON, Gr. (perl. 
>; @ prick), 


sft. Doo, I give or ree water-bri? or OF wipe. a a fh oc) 

Con-duct, 5+» the whole oF complete Met-oc One partici er holds oF 

-leading OF management (of one’s | a Syock mi she hi 
life) 3 t+» t® lead-togethet (or guide, | m-ochy, (4 ever W 

my); the word Duke, ® eee: t. 4 bed o sea pesos 

ied. of the 


€ a secret of priv 
Anti-dote, (a thing) give 
servative \-against- 
to imbue with-a gifts to hat 
Sub-due (duee)s 


See Duo- 


IER, EER 


Peri-ecian (one who) duells-round 
about; f.¢., living on the same 


parallel of latitude, but opposite 


meridians. 

Di-ecous, or ecious, (having) two 
4ouses; dwelling-in two, apart, or 
distinctly ; having male and female 
flowers on distinct individuals. 

Mon-ecous, (having) one-house ; dwel- 
ing-together. But. 

Met-ec, (one who has) changed-(his) 
dwelling; an emigrant. Ant. 

Xyn-ecy, adwelling-in common. Ant. 
-ocesan, chaving jurisdiction over 
those) dwelling-throughout (a cer- 
tain circuit). 

Par-ochial, ( Par-ish), (having juris- 
diction over those) dieclling-near, 
Andr-oceum, the dwelling or recep- 

tacle-of the stamens. See Andrus. 


IER, EER.* -EDRA, -ED,® -EER, 
see Ter, in.* -EDRA, see Hedra. 


EGON, Gr., I led. -EGESIS, a lead- 
ing, rule, from Gr. Ago. See Aguge. 
Ex-egesy, a leading-out; e-limina- 
tion, or elucidation. het. 
Chor-egy, a chorus-leading. 
gure fe (that which pertains to) 
cad 


the img-of an army; hence, 
Stratayem, 

-EGOREMA, Zgoric, Egyric. See 
Agora. 


-EL-IL -OL,-YL,-ET, frequently are 
diminutives; some words under 
this head terminating in cel, as 
Navicel, belong rather to the ter- 
mination cle or cule; which see, 

Carin-el, a dittle-keel. Conch. 

Cereb el, a little-head, Conch, 

Chiton-el, a dittle-tunic. Conch 

Cithar-el, a dittde-harp. Conch. 

Cochlear-el, a dittle-screw. Conch, 


Columb-el, a littie-dove. Coch. 
Colum-el, a little-pillar. Conch. 
Cost el, a little-rib. Conch, 


Crist-el, a littde-crest, Conch, 
Dolab el, a little-axe. Conch, 
Fissur-el, a little-cleft. Conch, 
Haast-el, a dittle-drawer or bucket. 
Hydr-achn-el, a little-water-mite, 
Lab-el, a éittle-lip; a dittle-la pet. 
Margin-el, a dittde-margin, ouch, 
Navicel, a little-ship. Conch, 
Oc-el, a dittle-eve. Conch, 
Pat-el, a littl -dish Conch, 
Pedic-el, a little-foot ; a division of a 
peduncle, 
Plicat-el, a little-fold. Conch, 
Rast-el, a little-rake. Conch. (Adus. 
Ritorn-el, a dittle-return or chorus. 
Rost-el, a little-beak, Conch, 
Scissur-el, a littd:-cut or cleft. Conch. 
Scut-el, a little-shield. Conch, 
Stomat.el, a ditde-mouth. Conch. 
Tereb-el, a littde-borer. Mal. 
Testac el, a litt/e-shell. Conch, 
Turbin-el, a litde-top. Conch. 
Vagin-el, a /ittle-sheath. Conch. 
Van-el, a little-fan, Conch. 
Vit-cl, a 'ittle-existence or yolk, Zool, 
Cat-il, a little dish. Conch. 

Codi-cil. a little-code or book: 
Motac-il, (a mover of the tail in rapid 
and) s:nall-motions ; a Wag - tail, 

Rach-il, a 4ittle-spine. Bot, 

Tons-il, a tittle-lobe or globe. Aaat, 

Torment-il, a little-griper. But. 

Guerilla, a ditte-warfare. 

V(ic)-illa, a littde-dwelling ; from 

icus, l.at., a street, Comp. Ecos. 

Cor-ol or Cor-olla,a little-crown. Bot, 

Id-yll, a dittle-resemblance or copy 
(of verses). 

Amul-et or Amun-et, a hittle-fortifier 
or preservative. Her, Paint. 

Pall-et, a ssnail-psle or plece of woud. 

Spiu et, a smaill-(wood of) briars. 


-EQUS, IOUS 


Spir-et, a small-spire, 


orturn. Sur 


a book. 


or foreigners. 


in faith). 


-ELYTRON, Eng. for Gr. Elutron, a 
wrapper or sheath. Eluo, Heluo, 


Heiluo, I roll, 


An-elytrous, without-a sheath ; as the 


wings of certain insects, 


Brach-elytrous, short-sheathed, ae 

rt. 
Sten-elytran, a narrow-sheathed (in- 
{fore ; preface. See Jun. 
Pro-EM, Gr., (that which) gues-be- 


Hemat-EMETIC,Gr (emeo, I vomit); 


Hem-elytrous, half-shvathed. 


sect). 


(causing the) vomiting-of blood. 


-EMPTUS, Lat., purchased. Emo, 
(perh. fr.Gr. emos, mine), I take or 


take off as mine, I buy. 
Ex-emption, a buying-from or off. 
mption, 
-before (others). 
Red-eem, to buy-back ; to ransom. 


ment; whence, 


-(put in) readiness or fitness. 


-EN-ENE. See the previous Index. 


-ENETOS, Eng. for Gr, Aienetos, 
Aincs, | 


praiseworthy, laudable. 

praise. 
Ep-enetic,(giving 
Par-enetic, (yiving 


(of one), 


circuit, 


Bi-ennial, (lasting for) two-years ; 


(happening once in) two-years, 


Dec-ennial,( lasting for)ten-years, &e. 
nine 
or years. 
-the your 
Sept-ennial (lasting for) seven-years ; 


Nov-ennial, 
“years, &e, 
Per-ennial, (lastiny) throug 


(lasting for) 


happening once aa seven-ycars, 

Tri-ennial (lasting for)three 

Mill-ennium, (a space of) a 
“years. 

Super-annuate, (to declare) bevond 
or above-years (for active exertion). 


-ENT. See Ant. 


ousand 


-ENTERON, Gr. (fr. en, in), that 


which is more inward ; an intestine. 
Dys-entery, illness of-the intestines. 
Li-entery, (as it were) a slipperiness 
-of the intestines (90 that the food 
passes undigested ). 
Mes-entery, (a natural membrane in) 
the middle-of the intestines. 
An-enter, (an animalenle with) no 
-tntestinal(tube). The word Entrails 
is connected with this class, and 
probably the verb to Enter, 


EO, I go; see Jon. EO, Iam; see Esse. 


-EOUS, IOUS, adj., having the quali- 
ties of, resembling, like. Comp. Jal, 

Betul-eous, dike-the birch tree, 

Pergamen-eous, like-parchment, 


® See the previous Index. 


Spirnaret, a small-spinning (hole). 


Tourniqu-et,a small-bandage, screw, 


Vign-et, a ball etnies originally an 
ornament placed as a head piece to 


-ELASIS, Gr., a driving or expulsion. 
Xen-elasy, an ezpulsivn-of strangers 
{ (back. 
Un-elastic, not-driving or springing 
Pros-ELYTE, Gr. (eleutho, I come) ; 

ae who) comes-towards or over 


Co-emption,a purchasing-all together. 
(the right of) buying 


Per-emptory, (of such a character as 
to cause all doubt to be) taken 
-thoroughly (away). By a contrac- 
tlon of this word we have Promp, 
immediate, ready, done on the mo. 

Im (in)-promptu, 

(done) on-the moment; or in-a 

ready (manner; Un-prompted, not 


raise upon-praise, 
praise or exhorta- 
tion-(as if standing) by the side 


-ENNIS, Lat. termination of com- 
pound of Anaus, a year, a cycle or 


ars,&c 


Ex-ESTU ATION 


Opunt-ious, like-opuatia or Indias 
fig: Opunti-aceous, like-the cla 
to which opuntia belongs. Comp. 
Accous. 

goles aa oy a ers com- 
poundsof Aptus, (fr. L.an - apto, 
toh. see. I ie a near, touch); 
having reached or obtained. 

Ad-ept, (one who has) reached-to (a 
certain skill), {taining)-again. 

Re-ad-eption, a reaching-to (or ob 

Ortho-EPY, Gr. (epo, I say), a right 


speaking or pronunciation. 
Co-EQUITATION, Lat. (equus, a 

horse), a riding-together. 
-EQUUS, Eng. for Lat. 2 aal, 


q¥as, eg 
ual, resis ther; f.¢., one 
‘ Phe ano a = 
uate, ¢ -to. 
faciquitons not-egual or just. 
-ERCEO, Lat. termination of com 
pounds of Arceo (fr. Gr. arceo, 
ergo, [ constrain within a fence), 
I keep forcibly, I drive. 
ree, to keep forcibly-together ; to 
drive (one)-with (you). 
Ex-ercise, a driving-ont (of repose); 
a pushing on; practice, use. For 
the word Exert; see Sertus. 


-ERESIS, See -Zresis. 


-ERGY, Eng., from Gr. Ergon. Sea 
Urgy. 

-ERRANS, Lat., wandering. Prro, 
Lat. and Gr., I wander, flow away, 
perish. Akin to Rheo. (place). 

Ab-erration, a wandering-from (its 

In-erration, a wandering-in. 

In-er rable,not(liable to)wander or etr. 

Per-erration, a wandering - throagh 
(places), 


-ES -ESS.* 


-ESSE, Lat. to be. ons, being. Ats- 
sentia, essence, which constitutes 
the being: fr. Gr. Eimi or Eu, 1 
am. Esumai, I shall be; whence 
Lat. Sum, I am: 

Co-essential, together ; é. ¢., the same 
-in essence or being. (sential. 

Extra-essential, beyond-(what) is es 

Quint-essenee, the essence-after five 
(distillations) ; the essence. 

Interest, (that which) is or exists 
-(for us, Pee ee among 
(others) ; hence, that which con- 
cerns (us), [istence. 

Non-entity, a not-beiag or non-ex- 

Als-ent, betng-from or away. 

Pre-sent, (sum), being - before (the 
eyes); hence, Omni-present, pre- 
sext-in all (places); Re-present, 
(to bring) back-the presence of 3 to 
exhibit or personate. 

EST, Eng., from Gr. Esthio or Edo, 
Teat, I devour. Estwa or Eswm, 
Lat., to eat; from Lat. Edo. See 
also.* : 

Derm.est (G) skin-devourer (an ingeet 
living on dried skins). 

Com-essation, an eating or feasting 
together. 

Ex-esion, an eating-out or through, 

Per-esurient, thoroughly-Aurgry. 

-ESTHESIS, Eng. for Gr. Aisthesis, 
(fr. aio, I hear) ; SE sthesis, as Lat, 
feeling, sense, sensibility. 

An-esthesy, in- sensibility (when 


touched, 

Dys-esthesy, bad or impaired-seags 
(of touch), 

Ex-ESTUATION, Lat. (pstas, het 
weather, a boiling of the tj a 
boiling or raging-up or out. To 


belongs Estuary, a narrow om, 
causing the-water to rage, 
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Super-FENESTRAL 


Sa FENESTRAL, Lat. fenestra, 
perk: fr. PhAaino, wh, a) above 
-the window, 3 


FERO,® Lat., I bear, carry, bring, 
have, or prodnce. Comp. Phero. 
Con-fer, to ing-together ( persons or 

facts in order to decide); to carry 
or with (a person); to 
ift with a person, 
or put-off or from, 
Dif-fer, to bear ¢. ¢., to go-apart, 
bring-in or on ( from some- 
thing before); to deduce. 
Of-fer, to briag-before or against. 
Pre-fer, to carry or put-before 
Prof-fer, to carry or brin~-forward 
Re-fer, to carry (the eve, mind, &c.) 
k ; to turn to or hack, 
Trans-fer, to carry-across 
Inter-fere, to carry (oneself) or go 
-between. {-round. 
Circum-ference, (a_ line) carried 
De-ferent, carrying-down or about ; 
-ference, a carrying (oneself) 
-down or humbly, 
Anthi-ferous, bearing-an anther, Bot, 
Aquili-fer, an eagle or standard 
A ' nti-f ing-silve 
rgenti-ferous, producing-silver 
Axi-ferous, having-a centre (without 
leaves). Bot. 
Racci-ferous, bearing-berries 
Byasi-fer, the bearer of-a byssus or 
Organ of adhesion. Mal, 
-anali-ferous, having-a channel. Geol. 
Carboni-ferous, producing-coal, 
Cili-ferous, having-( vibratory organs 
like) eyelashes, (neal. 
Cochenilli-ferous, producing - cochi- 
Conchi-fer, the bearer-of a bivalve) 
shell, (tir tree), 
Coni-fer, the bearer-of a cone, (asa 
Corymbi-fer, the bearer-of a corymb, 
or flat headed kind of inflorescence, 
Cruci-fer, (a tree) bearing» lowers 
like a Maltese) cross. 
Cupuli-fer, the bearcr-of a cup. Bot, 
pi-fer, a feast-bringer or server. 
Dorsi-ferous, bearing-(seeds) on the 
back (of the leaf), 
Flabelli-ferous, bearing-a fan. 
Foramini-ferous, bearing-a (small) 
pierced opening, 
Glandi-ferous, acorn-hearing, 
Gutti-ferous, bearing-(as it were) 
drops (of water). “Bot. 
ti-ferous, ucing-milk. 
Mammi-ferous, having-a breast, 
Ma yariti-ferous, producing- arls, 
Melli-ferous, pan sh slioney: (fish. 
Monili-fer, necklace- arer; a fossil 
Moschi-ferous, producing-musk, 
Morti-ferous, producing-death, 
Osculi-ferous, having-a little mouth. 
i-feroua, oducing-bones. 
Ovi-ferous, (pertaining to) the pro- 
duction-of eggs. [ie 
Pili-ferous, having-(a point like) a 
Plumbi-ferous, produacing-lead. 
Proli-ferous, bearing-a shoot or pro- 
geny. 
Purpuri-ferous, producing-purple dye. 
Roti-fer,a wheel-bearing animalcule), 
Securi-fer, hatchet-bearer. Ent. 
Signi-ferous, having-signs or marks, 
Somni-ferous ae Pala > 
Spirl-fer,the hearcr-of a spiral (shell), 
Stoloni-fer, the bearer-of a stole or 
tunic 
Umbelli-ferous, bearing-an umbel, or 
inflorescence Proceeding from a 
single point. 
Uvi-ferous, producing-grapes, 
Veli-ferous, carryt:9-sails, 
In-fertile, not-bearing, unproductive, 
Fertile, Feracious, belong, 


‘-FERVESCO, Lat., I bezin to grow 
hot or throw up bubbles. Ferveo 


-FILUM 


(perh. fr. Gr. pur, fire 3; see Pyr); I 
am_ hot. Fermentum, that which 
makes or grows hot or ferments, 
Ef-fervesce,to begta to bubble-up or ont, 
Un fervent, not-ardent or hot. 
Un-fermented, not-fermented, 
Un-febrile, not-( producing) fever or 
heat. Fervent, Ferment, belong. 


FESSUS, Lat., termination of com- 
ounds of F.:ssus, acknowledged. 
ateor (fr. Gr. phao, I bring to light 

or show); Town to. See Phatso, 

Con-fess, to acknowledge-altogether, 

Pro-fess, to acknuteledgr-before (all). 

In-FEST, Lat. (festus, feasting ; wel- 
coming to the hearth 3 fr. Gr, 
hestia, a hearth, prob. fr. hizo, I 
sit) ; (to make) not-festive or easy. 
Feast, Festal, Festive, Festival, 
belong. See Hedra. 

-FETUS, or Fartus, Lat. (fr. fea, I 
beget, akin to Gr. pheo ; see thyv); 
conception, progeny. Facundus, 
fruitful, 

Ef-fete, out of or having lost-(the 
capability of) production ; Worn-out, 

uper-fetate, to Cov-cetre-upon or after 
conception). 

In-fecund, not-fruitful. 

-FIDI, Lat., I clove or divided. Fis- 
sum, to cleave ; Findy, I cleave, 

ere divided-(into a) hundred 
arts), 

Multi-fid, ( having) many-cle/ts, or an 
animal having, &c, 

Quadri-fid, (having) four-clefts, 

Tri-fid, ( having) three-cl+fis, F. issure, 
longs. 

-FIDO,* Lat. ( - fr. Gr. peitho: 
see Pithecos). 1 trust. Fidelis 
trusting, believing, faithful, 
n-fide, to trust-altogether ; (to put 
one’s) trust-with (another), 

Dif-tide, (to be) apart or far from 
-trusting ; not to trust, 

Af-fy, to {rust-to, or (give) to-the 
Saath of (as in Marriave), 

De-fy, (to be averse) from-believing ; 
to distrust, to declare a liar 3 hence, 
to challenge, 

Af-fidavit, he has (given his) faith or 
oath-to, 

In-fidel, not-trusting or beliering. 

Per-fidy, (a breaking) through-saith, 

Soli-tidian, (one advocating the ne- 
Cessity of) saith-alone. Ticol. 

En-feoff,to in( vest with )-a trust or fee, 

In-feudation, mat vesument with)-a 
trust. Faith, ‘ealty, Fee, Feod, 
Fiance, Fidelity, belong. 


-FIGURA, Lat., figure. Fingo (perh, 
akin to pingo, I paint : see Pictus) ; 
I mould, form, or fashion, Fictus, 
formed, feigned, fictitious. 

Ef-figy, (that which is) fushioned-out; 
an imaye. 

Con-figure, to form or Put-togethers 
to make (of like Proportion )-with 
(another), 

Dis-figure, (to pull apart; f.¢., to 
destroy-the form of). 

Hee veare, to form or image-before- 

and, 

Trans-figure, to cross or change-(from 
form to) furm, 

Un-feigned, not ~Jictitions. Feign, 
Fictile, Fiction, Figment, Figure, 
belong. 

De-FILE’, Sax., to he-foul; t.¢., to 
make-/uui. 

-FILUM, Lat., thread, line. 

De’-file, (a narrow) thread (like pas- 
sage)-down (between hills), 

Pro-tile, (the out) line-of the front 
(or prominent part of the face, &e. 

Parfile,( Fr.)(an old trimming made 


* Sce the previous Index. 


-FLATUS 


by-thrend: hence, to Purfle, to trim 
with purtile, 

Ep tilade, (to march, or sweep with 
artillery) in-a thread or straight 
line. File, Fillet,a thread bandage, 
also the nervous or thready and cir 
cular thigh of veal, belong, 

-FIN, Fr., finished highly, Polished, 
fine. See Finis, 

Re-tine, to pact by throwing the re. 
fuse) back ; to purify avain, 

Super-tine, above or bevond- fire, 

‘inesse, Finical, Lelony. 

-FINDO.* = See also Fid, 


FINIS,* Lat., that for which anything 
is done; the finish, end, limet, or 
boundary. See Frctem. ; 

Con-fine,(to keep) together-in a fieit, 

De-fine, (to lay) down-the dimits (of). 
re-fine, to limit-beforehand, 

Af-finity, (ad-jacency of boundary? to 
-Loundary ; connection, 

In-finite, not-bouxded s end-less, 

Un-finished, not-(brought to) esd. 
Finial, Final, Finite, belong. 

-FIRMUS,® Lat., upbearing, strong. 
See Fero, 

AI-firm, (to add) strength-to (as by 
positive declaration). 
n-firm, (to unite one’s oun) 
strength-with ; (to add) complete 

- Strength (to). 

In-firm, Not-stronq, 

Ob-firm, to Strengthen-against ; to 
make obdurate. irm, irmament, 
which upholds, as the ancients 
thought, the stars, belong. 


Con-FISCATE, Lat., (fiscus, a money 
bag or hanaper, poss. fr.Gr. phuscos, 
a bladder; fr. Physsao, wh. BER) 5 
(to forfeit and ut) with-(the 
money in the public treasure) ing 


or hamper. Fiseal, belongs. 
Tri-FISTULARY, Lat. (fistula, » 
Pipe; !r, Gr. phusao, Lintlate : she 


Physsav) ; (having) three-pises. 

-FIXUS, Lat., fixed, joined. Figo 
ag Gr. pegnuo, I fix: see Pegin); 

fasten. 

Af-fix, to juin-to (something), 

Con-fix, to Siz-completely or together. 

De-fix, to fir-down. 

In-fix, to sirsten or pierce-in. 

Per-fix, to fiz or scttle-thoroughly, 

Pre-fix, to join-before 

Suf-fix, to juin-under or after, 

Trans-fix, to sir-across (with an ar. 
row). 

Dis-com-fit, (to throw) apart-(what 
was before) Joined-together 3 or ito 
throw) a juncticn-com pletely-apart; 
to rout. 

-FLAGRO, Lat. (fr. Flatus, a dlast ;: 
and akin to Gr. Phlego, I Nieker, 
or burn, wh. see; being all words 
formed from sound); I flame or 
burn vehemently, asin the Llasr. 

Con-flagration, a burning-(of all) to 
gether; com plete-burning, 

De-flagration, a burning-down or away. 
Flagrant, belongs. 

In-FLAME, Lat. (flamma), to im} ite 
with-flame; (to put flame -withain. 
See Paice rere 

-FLATUS, Lat., a blowing or blast, 
Fin, ¥ blow. ‘(bladder ). 

Ef-flate, to blow or puff-out, (asx a 

In-tlate, to Aliw~into (and distend ). 

Per-flate, to blow-through, 

Suf-flate, to bd w-(up as from) ander, 

Af-flation, a blowing or breathiny-to, 
towards, or upon. 

Con-flation, a b owtng-(of two instru- 
ments) together, 

Dif-flation, a biowing-apart. Chem. 

Af-flatus, blast or breath-to or Upon gz 
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Trans-FRETATION 


ruffling or rubbing of temper; fear, 
fright. 
Af-fray, a rubbing or tla dia or 
ainst ; a collision or brawl. 
De-fray, (to pay) away-the charges or 
erpense ; tu discharge (a debt), 

Af-fright, (to bring) fear-to. Friable, 
Fribble, Frivolous, petty, fond of 
crumbs or trifles ; Fripper, Fritter, 
belong. 


Trans-FRETATION, Lat. (fretum, a 


-GAMOS 


(prolonged or drawn far)-forward ; 
with a base far away or deep. 

Un-founded, (having) no-base. 

Co-founder, (one who) fuunds-with 
(another) ; to Found, to Founder, 
to go to the bottom, Fundament, 
belong. 

Bi-FURCATE, Lat. (furea, a fork ; 
poss. fr. Fractus, broken, divided ; 
wh. see); (divided into) two-forks or 
branches. Fork, Furcation, long. 


frith, perh. akin to Gr. porthmos, 
a ferry; fr. peiro, I pass. See 
Poros ; also Portu) ; ( passage) across 


a frith, 


Con-FRICATION, Lat. (frico, I rub 


or chafe, as stiff things or porcu- 
pines’ bristles do; poss. fr. Gr. 


phrisso: see Frigidus); a rubbing 


together, 

FRIGIDUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. phrisso, I 
am rough or bristle; I shudder so 
as to make the flesh bristle orcreep; 
akin to Fr. frissonner, and Eng. 
rigid) ; cold. 

In ieiadate, (to bring) cold-upon ; to 
chill. 

Re-frigerate, to make cold-again ; to 
refresh. Frigid, belongs. 


~FRONTIS, Lat., of the face. Frons 
M bi fr. foramina, openings, as of 
e eyes), the face. >ee Foro. 
Af-front, (to abuse) to-the fuce. 
Con-front, (to stand with) saces-to- 
gether; or face to face. 
Ef-frontery, the facing (a matter) out. 
Gi-fronted, double-suced. 


Usu-FRUCT, Lat. (fructus, fruit, fr. 
Gr, Pherv, 1 bear, wh. see); the 
use or enjoyment-of the frutts or 
profits, Fruit, Fructify, Frugal, 
taking care of the fruits of one's 
labour, belong. 


-FUGIO, Lat. (fr. Gr. pheugo, I flee ; 
akin to Phubos, wh. see); I flee. 
Fugv,* | put to flight or expel. 

Re-fuye, a fleetng-back or away. 

Regi-fuge, a sleetng-of the king. 

Subter-fuge, a jsleeiag or escape-be- 
neath (an appearance). Fated. 

Vermi-fuye, an expeller-of worms. 

Centri-fugal, fleeing from-the centre, 
Fugacious, Fugitive, belong. 

FUL. See the previous Index. 

-FULGEO, Lat. (fr. Gr. Phlego, wh. 
uy ; I shine or am bright, 

Ef-fulgent, shining-out. 

Pro-fulgent, shiaing-forth, 

Re-fulgent, shining-back ; reflecting 
splendour. 

Pre-fulgency, brightness - before or 
above (others), Fulgent, belongs, 


-FUMUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. thuo, I rush ; 
see Thymos) ; smoke, vapour, 
Ef-fume, to smoke or vreathe-out. 
In-fume, (to dry) in-smure. 
Per-fume, (that which) 
-throughout (a place). 
Suf-fumigate, to fumigate or smoke 
-(as from) under. Fume, belongs. 


-FUNCTUS, Lat., discharged, per- 
formed, Fungo, ( possib. fr. Finis, 
wh. see); [ perform or Lring toan 


smokes 


end. 
De-funct, (one having) discharged 
-(and laid) down (the duties of life), 
Per-functory, discharged or run 
-through oe purpose of getting 
rid of). Function, belongs. 


-FUN DUS, Lat., the bottom or base, 
Fundo (akin toGr. benthos, bathoa, 
depth ; and poss. fr. phuo, I plant; 
see Phyo); I found or lay the 
hase of, 


Ps u-found, (having) the buttom or end 


shine; fr. phao: 
scorched, brown, tawny, dark. 


it is) opposed 
runs) against (everything). 


longs. 


I pour out. 

Af-fuse, to pour-to or upon. 
Circum-fuse, to pour-around. 
as to render indistinct). 

Ef-fuse, to pour-out, 

In-fuse, to pour-in or among. 
Inter-fuse, to puur-between. 
Per-fuse, spread-throughont, 


abundance). 
Suf-fuse, to spread-beneath. 


to another). 
Con-found, to confuse ; wh. see. 


Fuse, to Found, to melt, belong. 


upon it), See Fusus. 


Con-fute, to quench-altogcther; to 


stop an assertion: hence, In-con- 
futable. 

Ke-fute, to quench-(s0 as to cast) back 
(the assertion ). 


FY.* See also Fectum, 


-GAGE,®* Fr. (fr. Lat. vas, vadis, une 
who goes for another into a cause; 
see Vado) ; a pledge or hire. 

Dis-gage, to part or relieve-from 
pledge. 

En-gage, (to bring) into-(a state of 
being) pledged : hence, Co-engaze ; 
Dis-engage, to part-from being 
pledged; Pre-engaze, to enyave 
-beforehand; Re-engage, to engage 
-ayain. 

Mort-gage, a pledge-which dies, or is 
Jost for ever unless redeemed. 
Gage and Wage, Lelong. 

-GALAXY. See Lac. 


-GALE, Gr., a weasel. 

M yo-gale, the inouse (like)-weasel. 

Phasco-gale, the pouched-weasel, 

-GAMOS,* Gr., a aires joining, 
nuptials. Gameo, | wed. 

Amal-yam, marricge-together ; a paste 
produced by union of mercury and 
a metal. 

Syn-gam, (an inteatinal worm having 
apparently two heads) juined-to- 
gether (at the y). 

Bi-gamy, marriage with-two (at once). 

Deutero-gamy, asecond-marriage(the 
first spouse being dead). 

Mono-gamy, marriage with-one. 

Poly-gamy, marrtage with-many. 

Tri-gamy, marriage with-three (at 
once). 

A-etho - gamous, (having) un - usual 


* See the previous Index. 


-FUSCUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. phosco, I 
see /’hainv); 
Ob-fuscate, to darken-(a thing where 

Ce the sight); to 
" darken-over ; to blind-(so that one 


Sub-fuac, slightly-dark. Fuscous, be- 


-FUSUS,* Lat., poured out, as on the 
grounds spread, scattered. Fudo, 
undo (fr. Gr. huo; see Hydur); 


Con-fuse, to pour or mix-together (so 


Dif-fuse, to scutter-in different parts. 


Pro-fuse, puured-forth or forward (in 


Trans-fuse, to pour-across (from one 
ut. 


Humi-fused, spread-on the ground. 
Re-fund, to pour-back (money). 


-FUTO, (Ant. Tat.), I quench, I 
allay (hot water by pouring cold 


-GEMINUS 


-nuptials or mode of propagation ; 
cryptogamic, Bot, 

A-gamous, without-ayptials ; having 
no sexes, . 

Amphi-gamous, (with) nuptials or 
sex-both or two ways, i.¢., male or 
female ; of doubtful sex, without 
trace of sex. 

pto-gamous or-gamic, of concealed 
-axptials ; producing without sexual 
Intercourse. But, 

Hemi-gamous,of half-nyptials; having 
one floret neuter, the other of only 
one sex. Bout. 

Hemi-olo-gamous, of halr-(and )whole 
-nuptiats ; having one floret neuter, 
the other hermaphrodite. Bis, 

Hetero-gamous, of varied-auptinls t 
having different arrangements of 
sexes on different spehelets. Hat, 

Iomo-gamous, of similar-nuptioss ; 
having all the florets hermaphro- 
dite. Bot. 

Phanero-yamous, of evident-neptials ; 
having the organs of reproduction 
apparent. But. 

Poly-gamous, of many - nuptial; 
having male, female, and her- 
maphrodite flowers. But. 


“GANGLION, Gr., a tubercle, a 
round mass of nervous matter. 

Hetero - gangliate, (having) other 
- € unsymmetrical - gurgliated 
(filaments). 

Homo-gangliate, (having) toyether 
t.e. symmetrical-gangiiated (Gla ' 
ments). 

-GARDER, Fr., to keep, preserve. 
See Ward, 

Re-gard, (to throw the eyes) back 
(upon, so as to) keep (in view); ta 
observe : Disregard, (to be) apart 
or far from-regarding ; not to mind. 

En-guard, (to put) inside-(and) pre- 
serve, 

Un-guarded, not-kept (as from exter- 
nal influence). 

-GASTER, Gr. (perh. fr. gento, he 
grasped ; whence / enter, wh. see’: 
the food grasper; the belly, stom.ch, 
paunch. 

A-gastric, without-a stomach. 

Di-gastric, (having) a duuble-(swe!- 
ling like) a paunca. (mack. 

Epi-gastric, upon or above-the sur 

Hy po-gastric, below-the stumacA. 

Erythro-gaster, (a bird with) red 
-stumach. 

Lepado-gaster, (a fish which ach-res 
by its) stumach to-shell fish. 

Melano-yaster, the black-be died (cor- 
morant). 

Poly-gaster, a many-stumached (ani- 
malcule). Gastric, belongs. 

-GE,* Gr., the earth. 

Apo-gee, (the point in an orbit far 
thest away) from-the carth. Ast. 
Peri-gee, (the point) about or near 

-the earth, Ast. 

PPE gous, (growing close) vu pon-the 
earth, ; 

Hypo-geous, (growing) under- the 
earth, But, 

-GELO, Lat., I freeze. Glreire (ge 

lacies, perh. fr. Gr. gela, lustre, 


ee ice. 
Con-geal, to freeze-together (into « 
mass). 


Ag-gelation, (a turning) to-ice. 

Con-glaciate, fruzen-together. Ge lid, 
Gelatine, Jelly, belong. 

-GEMINUS, Let. (fr. geno, I beret 
See Genos); produced abundanuy 5 
t.¢., double, or alike. 

In-geminate, (to produce) a duwtirg 
or repetition-in. 

Tri-gemini, the dvalle-three : the ifs 


xxx 
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A-GOMPHIAN 


to-gnosy, knowledge-(of things) 
ug up or fossils. 

Prog-nosis, previous-knowledge ; pro- 
phecy. ed. ‘distinguishing. 

Dia-gnostic, thoroughly-knowing or 

Pysio-gnomy, the science or kruw- 
ledge-of nature (or character fiom 
the nature of the face). 

Patho-gnomonic, indicating-{any par- 
ticular) feeling. Mfed. Gnostic 
Gnomon, belong. 

A-GOMPHIAN, Gr. (gomphos, a 
nail or troth); (one of a class of) 
tooth-less (animals). 

GONG, Hindoo, a village ; or a cor- 
ruption of gung,a granary,a market 
place: hence, De-gong. 

-GONIA,® Gr., a corner, an angle. 

Deca-gon, (a figure of ) ten-ary/les. 

Do-deca-gon, a two and ten; t. é., 
twelve-angle (figure). ; 

En-deca-gon, a one-and ten, ¢. ¢., 
eleven-angle (figure). 

Ennea-gon, a nine-angle “ pgare): 

Hepta-gon, a seven-angie (fyure). 

Hexa-gon, a six-angle (ag ure). 

Octa-gon, an eight-angle ( figure). 

Ortho- gon, a right; te¢., square 
-angled (tigure); 

Uxy-gon, a sharp or acute-angle 

figure). 

Penta-gon, a five-angle (figure). 

Poly-yon, a many-angle (figure) 

Quin-deca-gon, a fif-teen-aagle 
(figure). 

‘Tetra-gon, a four-angle (figure). 

Tri-gon, a three-angle (figure). 

Ambly-gonal, (having) a blunt or 
obtuse-axgic. (site) angles. 

Dia-gonal, { passing) through-(oppo- 

Ortho-gonal, right-angled. 

Tri-gon, a three-cornered (crab): Tri- 
onian, one of the class of trigons ; 
ri-gonite (one of a class of fossil) 

tri-angular (bivalves). Coigne, be- 
longs. 

-GOKGE, Fr., the throat. Gurger, 
(fr. Lat. gurges, a glutton, a whirl- 
pool); to swallow. See Gurgitis, 

Dis gorge, (to throw) apart from-the 
thrvat ; to un-stcalluw ; to vomit. 

En-gorge, (to put) in-the throat; to 
devour. 

Re-gorge, to steallow-again ; also (to 
cast) back from-the thrvat. 

Demo-GORGON, Gr. (gorgos, fearfal, 
grim ; akin to orge, impulse, pas- 
sion, wild fury, such as was exhi- 
bited in orgies. See Ureris). The 
terrible-divinity, 


GRADUS,® Lat., a step, a degree. 
Gradior (perh. fr. Gero, I bear; 
rayself) ; | go or progress. Gressus, 
a going. 

Centi-grade, of a hundred-degrees. 

eo ogressing-by cilia or 
eye lash (like organs) ; oran animal 
progressing, &c. 

De-grade, (to bring) down in degree. 

Digiti-grade, essing-on the fin- 
gers or extremities of the feet. 

Physso-grade, (Gr. and Lat.), of 
Fisco-grade (Lat.) 5 progressing or 
awimming-by inflating an air bag 
or bladder. 

Pinni-grade, progressing-by fin (like 
appendages). {of the foot. 

Planti-grade, progressing-on the sole 

Pulmo-grade, progressing- by (con- 
traction of) lungs (or respirator 
organs). (ward. 

Retro-grade, gotag or moving-back- 

Salti-grade, progressing (to seize prey) 
-by leaps. 


Tardi-grade, essing-slowly. 
Un-greduated, ‘not (masked with) 
-degrees. 


-GRAPHO 


Ag-gress, to go-to or upon (without 
cause or permission) ; to trespass, 
approach, or invade. 

Con-gress,agying or meeting~ ogether. 

{)i-gress, to gu-apart or away (from 
the road). 

F-grets, a guing-out, 

In-gress, a guing-in. 

Pro-gress, a goiug-forward, 

Re-yress, a going-back or return. 

Trans-yress, to gu-across (the boun- 
dary ). fCwith other things). 

Ingre-dient, (that which) govs-in 

De-gree, a step-down ; a step-from. 

Pedi-gree, (a scheme of) the steps (or 
generations of a family from its 
origin or)-foot. Grade, Gradient, 
Grassation, belong. 


Ag-GRANDIZE, Lat. (grandis, great; 

th. fr. Gero, carry to so as to 

nerease); to add-greataess (to). 
Grand, belongs. 

-GRANUM, Lat. (possib. fr. Gero, I 
bear or produce): the production 
of the straw; a grain of corn. 

Fili-grane, (an ornament wrought 
like small) grains-and threads. 

Pome-granate, an apple (having 
(many )-grains. 

Gro-gram, (Ital.), 2 gross- grained 
(stuff). rog, Garner, Garnet, 
coloured as the grains of pomegra- 
nate, Grange, Granite, Granule, 
belong. 

-GRAPHO,* Gr., I grave or scrape on 
a tablet; 1 write, delineate, de- 
acribe. Granma, a thing written; 
a scripture, treatise, writing, cha- 
racter, or letter, Akin to glapho: 
see Glypho. 

Ana-glypto- graph, (an en)graring 
(like)-upward-sculpture ; f. ¢., like 
relievo, as on coin. 

Chiro - graph, a hand-writing: a 
signed deed. {sound, as th), 

Di-graph, a double-letter (with one 

Dia graph, a machine for) delinenting 
-per(spective objects; f. ¢., objects 
seen as) through (a transparent 
medium); a perspective instru- 
ment. 

Epi-graph, a triting-upon 3 @ motto. 

Hayio-graph, the holy-serinture, 

Hiero-graph, a sacred-writing. 

Holo-graph, (a will) written-wholly 
(by the testator). (ject). 

Mono-graph, @ treatise-on one (sub- 

Opistho-graph, (a book) to write 
-back (or down memoranda); a 
re-gister or re-pository. 

Panta-graph, (an instrument 2°) de- 
lineate-all; t.¢., to copy in large 
or full, 

Para-graph, (a portion of a discourse 
having the mark (|) eerittca-beside. 

Poly-graph, a writing-of many; a 
collection of authurs into one Look, 

Syn-graph, 8 tcrittng-(signed by cre- 
ditor and dehtor) together. 

Tele-graph, (an instrument for) de- 
seribing-afar off or to a distance. 

sees Hy se (expressin,) an idea or 
word-by (a single) letter. 

Ortho-graphic, delineated-(by lines 
at) right (angles to a plane). 

Stereo-graphic, delineuted-on a solid 
(plane). 

Aero-graphy, description of-the air. 

Auto-bio-graphy, the writing-the life 
of-oneself. 

Riblio-graphv, a writing about-books. 

Bio-graphy the wrtting-lives. 

Brac Seo Pe ys eee (Dane eer tag 

Caco-graphy, bad-eriting or spelling. 

Cahii-graphy, beantiful-writing. 

Chalco-graphy, (art of) writing on 
brass. [or district. 

Choro-graphy, description of-a place 


* See the previous Index. 


-GRAPHO 
Chrono-graphy, description of-( past) 


Pease sora ne 

‘osmo - graphy Scripticn of: the 

world. (concealed-characters. 

Cry pto-graphy, (art of writing in) 

Crystallo-graphy, description voi-crye 
tals 


Dactylio-graphy, a writing or en- 

raving on-finger (rings or gens). 

Ethno-graphy, desertptiur of-(pecue 
liarities of) nations. 

Geo-graphy,description of-(the surface 
of) the earth. 

Hist orio-grapher, (a professed ) writer 
of-history. (-hour (dials), 

Horo-graphy, a delinent:on or marking 

Horo logio-graphy, a discourse or ac- 
count of-(the science of) marking 
-hour (dials), or of the way in which 
dials work. 

Hydrography, description of - (the 

imits o ’ water or the sea. 

Ichno-graphy, adelineation or drawing 
out-a model. 

Lexico-graphy, (methodical) descrip- 
ticm of-words or phrases. 

Litho-graphy, (the art of) writing or 
engraving on-stone. 

Logo-graphy, (art of) writing-words 
(in fal » While being snaken). 

Micro-graphy, a teriting in-small or 
of srnall (objects). 

Organo-graphy, description of-the or- 
gans (of plants). [-aright. 

Ortho-graphy, a writing or apes 

Ourano-graphy or Urano-graphy, de- 
scription of-the heavens. 

Paleo-graphy, (a deciphering of) an- 
cient-writtngs or inscriptions. 

Pasi-yraphy, (art of) writing-(s0 as to 
be understood) by all (nations). 

Photo-graphy, a writing-(by the ac 
tion) of lizht. 

Phyto-graphy, description of-plants. 

Pros-opo-graphy, description of-the 
before or front-eye or face, t.c., of 
the front appearance (of aniinated 
objects). 

Pscud-epi - graphy, a writirg- false 
-(names of authors) upon (works). 

Pseudo-graphiy, false-wrtting. 

Scia-graphy, (a right) deliacatiun of 
-shadows. 

Scleno-graphy, description-(of the sar 
face) of the savua. 

Steganu-graphy, covered or secret 
-writing. 

Stelo-graphy, a writing on-pillars, 

Steno- graphy, squeezed or short 
-(hand) writing. 

Stereo-graphy, deltacation-on a solid 
(plane ) or of solids (on a plane) 
Tachy - graphy, (art of) wuriting 

-awiftly. 

Topo-ygraphy, description of-places. 

Ty po-kra phy, adelincation or printing 
-by images (of letters) or ty pes. 

Xylo-graphy, wood-: agrarizg. 

Zovo-zraphy, descriptiun of-animals, 

Ana-gram, a teriting-(which makes 
seuse when read) backwards, 

Chrono-gram, a writing-(which in- 
cludes letters that show a) time og 
date. 

Dia-gram, a thorongh-delineation ov 
scheme ; (a scheme made by lines) 
writter-about. 

Epi-gram, a (shert and witty) tertiing 
-upon (some subject). 

Hiero-gram, a sacred-twriting, 

Mono-gram, a single-churacter (em- 
bracing the letters or initials of a 
name). 

Para-yram, @ writing-by the side ot 
similarly ; a pun. 

Par-allelo-gram, a figure ot dcliace- 
tiun-(the opposite sides of which are 
perenels t.e.) by the side-of eack 
other. 


Ixexii 


=a w 8* ao 


Bask 


ato 


al 


. K ? 


+ GATOS, Lat. (fr. n 
iro ice) } thankful, agree 
see Chirist. | Basi-gy™, @ base 
i itcher shaped 
IT 


HIATUS 


HEDRA 
naked 5 ancient exercisers or wrest- on, base, OF side (the last ge 
lers bein denuded of clothes) $ nerally to 3 regular solid). 
hand-exercisers a dumb piano- Cat-hedral, (@ church containing the 
_GYNE, Exe: of Gr. Gune,® woman, bishop's chair OF place to sit-alown. 
female, pistil, style, ovary» or Ex-hedra, (@ ublic room TOF 
fructitier. a come) from-sitling (in @ 
mar, belong: Myso-gy™ , hat towards)-women- ath). “~ - 
; charis, graces rub pale a man-and woman; an Pro-hedri, (senators sitting in) the 
. hermaphrodite. ovary: front-seat. | Ant. : : 
or stalk- aring) 20 San(syn)-hedrim the session of sit- 
y ting-together (of elders). 4#¢C- 
figure of a thou- 


Chilia-hedron, (a 


gand-st 
o-and 


hairdo, 
able. Gratia, favour see | 
aegratey ile (of) 
in-gratiate, (vo get inthe J art | a mosey 
i qa bein rown isttl. l 
Disgrac out “rps . Pe mian, cone of & class of ate Do-deca-hedr 6. 
n-graceful r(having graces OF the | An ro-gy nous, (uniting). male-and ‘ie = es , twelve-stdes. 
wality producln s) savour ‘ female oF stamen-and pisti i exa- gape a six-sided (figure) 
tefal, belong ava-gynous, sructifiv'” -(but) once cosehea ri renty-sidee figure)s 
GRAVE® Reeves Fns: of Germ ynomnous, not-(adnering )'9 the | OCP ee aror an eight-sided ( laos 
Graf, earl, governor 3 also & oot-of the ovary. Te ns ope bee rae ced (Hear 
wood OF forest. Epi - gyno". aoe upon- (the etra-® ron, © ur-sided (figure) 
nd-grave earl-of (a certain portion summit of) the ovary: Ep-HELCY , Gr. (helcos, a wound or 
of) B ritory (borders. Hetero-gynian, one of class in abscess )} (anything resulting) from 
Mar- rave, earl- the marches or which the) fomles-(are) different 5 or upon-an ulcet. 
ane nor-of the shire i, e., some fertile, others infertile ; -HELIOS, Gr- (fr. hele, the light oF 
Bel-grave. ® fine-tcoud H : {-the aie heat of the “°° ureter the 
» j nous, (gro in °o sun. away) rom-the sua. 
GRAVIS, Lat BS ae oe Peri-gynons (erning) vround-the ; Ap-helion, (the point in sn orbit 
S, of ovary or t e caly*- Ep-hely, (stroke of) the sua-upon 
A tomo-gy™4, ( er of plants one). 
eft or cut-ovdry- Par-helion, (a false i of the gun) 
y the side of or near-the su. 
i ) about 


bear); heavy 
to add-grievousne 
(Med. having) 42 un-cl 
s, (an order having) one by 
‘3 Penta Peri-helion (the potnt near 


weight (to). . 

In-gravidate, 9 imbue with-weight- Mono-zynia, 

Un-gravelys not - weightily ai i -pistil. . Tri- [etra. rents. 

ously. tondd-grief °F ig scoot | Hexa. Hepta. Octa- Ennea. Deca. -the sum. 
AB ere or Arig 5 f | En-deca. deca-gy nia, Poly- Ant-HELIX, Gr. (the outer ridge ot 
yee - ca pene Grief, be cme | gynia, (having) many-pistils. the eat) opposite-the heliz or i- 
’ . ee : ee “a Crrenn-GYRATION, P (aye fr. rolled margin. See Elytrea. 

a-GREE, Fr. (gre) aS - ele | Gr. gars a ring) 3 (a w ecling) [HELMINTHOS, Gr. of & worm. 
’ gree, | about-in 4 circle. Helmias, (ft. heileo, I roll oF curl) 3 

to have of hold. phat grees intestine’. arms. 

ne jagainst 


-(one’s) liking * Rg! 
) art from - liktg» and | 
\ -HABITUM- Lat., 
Habitus, that to which one holds ; Ant-helminthic, (@ medici 
Hobzo, 1 holds in Cel-helminth, a worm with (an abe 
llow or cavity 


to be) ® 
te-agree. See Gratus. 
_GREGIS, t., of a flock. Gre?) a | 
flock or collectinrC ‘ custom, ee 
Ag-gregate to add-(as one co ection | compoun s generally ibeo. Ha- domi 
#8 another) collection. fevltectior. | bite, 1 hold oF use often or a8 MY eat: arenes 3. within oF ‘ atestinal 
ther-(into one | pwn; hence, J dwell in. worm 7 
Co-habit, to 40 ell-together. Ster - elminthian (or helminthian)s 
one of a class of) worms with-solid 


Con-gregates o 
to throw) 3 collection *- 
(collectivn- In-habit, to dwell-in. 
Aad-hibit, to hold or apply-to. body) 
Tipit, to hold-out (80 98 Te show). | 1 OKA, Ges 8 a8y 
against ; to Firhemeral, (lasting) "Ro or for-a 
ip-hemerats 


, 
Se-gregates (to Pp ) 
E- = ee as if taken) out ofthe Ex 
veh j selected. Gregarious, In-hibit, to hola-coneself) 
long3- | forbid. ny (only): ators 
Hippo GRry , or -Grul pat ee oe eit 0 — iid aday ily,and Ep-bemeris, (ascherrn 
mee i Be 1 = n or a Dis-habille, (in a state of havin B oc places of the stars) po 
| thrown) epert OF off-the habit oF | -the cay: ; 
Logo-GRIPH, Gr. (atiphos, a nets customary dress of ceremony Nyc-t-hemer, (anything belonging 
fr. hl pS ees i made of rushes pre-(ha)bend (an ccatesiastical sti- to) a night-and-@ day: hences 
dashed by waves; ff: rhipto: see haldse nyc-t-hemerons: [-duys- 
: nd one) holds before or in prem 
Rive); a net or riddle of-words. | ference to (others) | Dec-ameron,; (a work, lasting) te” 
_GRUS, Lat. (prob. fr. Gr. geranos) : Prob. to the above class belongs Lat. ' Hyp-HEN, Gr., (a mark uniting two 
a crane. See Gran. ; | Habilis, holding oF possessing : words) under oF nto-une. 
Con-gruent, mpaning-togetner 5 Y e., | _ powe?s skilful, able. | HEND. See Prehendo. Heri. 
coming OF Giting-together Me flock En-able, to imbus with-puwers "HEREDIS, Eng: of t. Haredis, © 
> ad [n-eon gruent In-ability» want of- power. an heir. Hares (prob. akin to 
(a In-hability, want of-skill. herus, Sif 5 fr. Gr. heros, sir, oF 
Re-habili pack to; ahero)s an heit. 
i a casting one) out of 


of cranes, he 
-con- gruity> 
(to bring) 
Habit, aualiment, | Ex-heredation, 
“heirship of in eritance 


not-agreeing 3 Dis 
being) apart oF far from-agree , 
ment. or rank. 
pis GUISE, Fr. oe to Eng. wise, ble, belong. | heirsh? ance. 
in a manner ; (to dress) pie from -HAE, Chinese, 8€4- In-herit, feo enter) wpon-as hei". 
-the ay jmiunneyr + uise be- Hoang-hae, yellow-sed- Co-heir, ® toyether OF fellow-hetr- 
longs- . Si-hae, western-sed- Hereditary, belongs- 
GuRGITIS, of a whirlpool. | AGIOS. See Agion. LHEREO,*_ Ens for Lat. Hareo, 1 
Gurges> ® if or whirl poo | ALO, La | breathe stick. Haium, to stick. 
In-gurgitate, © ) into-® Ex-h ‘le, to Lo ahe-onts Ad-here, to stick-t0 5 Ad-hesive 
Bes ~aaed myyrodel ag (as Inhale, to breathe Cones “ stich ee In-co ™ - 
to w : : ; ; _ | yeRks not-sticktng or hanging‘? 
i ty a whir pool. Gurge, velong*- ap > reathing wit ’ ther; unconnec’s - 
“GuSsTO, Lat. (fr. Gr- geuo, | > Halituous, belongs: spa OT — or hang-in oF on. 
edbyaceaet -HAM.® HAPLE: see Aploo. - : oa 
Dis-gusting, »pet from or unpleasing -HERESIS. mresiss 
ME aes sant. ail -H AUSTUS Gar seckee a -HEXIS. See Echo. 
-gustable, not- . aurio, (fr. VF: aruo ud, F : _ Hio (fr. 
Pre-gustation, ® tocting-beforenand: , _ draw: see Rugate)s {draw- (whole). HIATUS ao) t omni Hise 
alimb); (one Ex-haust, to ‘out or off (the J n to gape: See (hen. 
ed In-ex-hausted, not-drawn-o8- | Ip-biation, jag-in oF UpOD- 
I seat De-hiscent, (beginning) to gupe oF 
wards (about t axis)- 


yselfs hito, 
vious Index. 


Or-GY¥ AN, Gr. (guion, 
a of insects with) exten 
fend Gr. (fe, henornal os C nt. ( 
at) Dighi BO : 
® See the pre oO Ogle Lxxaiil 


-HIBITION 


‘HIBITION. See Habitwn, 
HIEN, Chinese, a town of the third 
rd 


order. 
She-kiang-hien, town-(on) a tongue 
of land-(in the) river. (stream. 
Tase-toong-hien, town-the son-of the 
HILAROS, Gr. (fr, hilaos, soothed, 
kind): Hilaris, Lat., cheerful, gay. 
Ex-hilarate, (to elicit or bring) out 
-cheer fulness. 
In-hilarate, to imbue with-cheerful- 
ness. Hilarity, belongs. 
-HO, Chinese ; river. 
Hoang-ho, yellow or royal-river. 
Pei-ho, white-rjrer, 
Shing-ho, sacred-ricer, 
-HODOS. See Odus. HOLD.* HOOD.® 
-HOLOS, Gr., whole, entire, perfect. 
Cat-holic, according to-(the opinions 
of) all or the whole; universal ; 
hence, Catholic-on, a universal 
-thing or medicine, and Dia-catho- 
licon, a universal medicine-(which 
goes) through ; a uuiversal purge. 
Ab-HOR, Lat. (horreo, I bristle up; 
akin to hordeum, barley, which has 
a beard; and also perh. to Hortur 
and Ortus); (to draw back) from 
-(with fear or hatred, such as that 
the hair) bristles up. Horrid, rough, 
exciting fear, Horror, belong. 
-HORCOS, Gr. MGs heirgo, I secure 
or confine); the object by which 
one swears, a security, oath, or 
adjuration. Akin to Erceo. 
Ex-orcise, (to drive) out-by adjura- 
tions, (oath-together. 
Syn-orcism or -horcism, (a taking) an 
-HOROS, Gr., a boundary, limit, 
Ap-horiem, (a thi ) separated-fro 
p-horism, (a thin ated-from 
(others) ; a de-fin tion or maxim. 
A-orist, not-bounded ; indefinite. 
Di-oristic, separating or defining 
-throughout. Horlzon, belongs. 
-HORTOR, Lat. (prob. fr. Gr. oro, 
ornami, I stir up); I encourage, 
excite, persuade, Prob. akin to 


De-hort, to persuade-from. 

Ex-hort, to encouruge-completely ; to 
stir-up or out 

Ad - hortation, encouragement - (di- 
rected) to; advice. 

In-HOSPITABLE, Lat. (hospes, a 
host or guest; poss. fr. ostium, a 
door) ; not-( welcoming, as)-a host 
or entertainer. Hospital, a place 
for guests, belongs. Conipare next. 

Un-HOSTILE,Lat.(hostis, anenemy, 
one out of doors or a foreiyner ; 
prob. fr. ostium, a door) ; not-(/ike) 
an enemy, 

-HOU, Chinese, lake, 

Pei-hou, white-/ake. 

Wey-shan-hou, walled town-(on) 

d-(in a) lake. 

Sub-HUMERAL, Lat. (humerus ; 
akin to Gr. omos, the shoulder) ; 
beneath-the shoulder. 

-HUMOR, Lat. (fr. Gr. huo; see 
Hydor); moisture, fluid, and-be- 
cause the state of the mind or cha- 
racter was supposed to depend on 
the fluids of the bod y,-tem per, 
disposition. 

Dis-humour, (state of being) apart or 
far from-(good) temper. 

Sub-humectation, an under or slight 
-motstening, Humid, Humour, Hu- 
mect, belong. 

-HUMUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. huo, I water); 
moist earth, ground. Humils, 
lowly. See Humor. 

Ex-hume, (to take) out of-the growad. 


-IAN 


In-hume, (to place) in-the ground. 


Post-humous, after-(being placed in) 


the ground; t.e., after death. 


Un-humiliated, not-(cast down to) 
the ground or humbled. Humble, 


Humiliate, belong. 
“HURST. See the previous Index. 


-HYDOR, Eng. of Gr. Hudor (fr. huo, 


I moisten, wet, water); water, 

Hudatos, of water. (-water, 
An-hydrous, deprived of or without 
Call-ydor, beautifying-twater. 


Cleps-ydra, (a clock which the maker 


moves by having) concealed-water 
(within it). 


El-ydoric, (having the properties of 


both) oil-(and) water (painting). 
Hydra, belongs. 

-HYMNOS, Eng. for Gr. Humzos, 
(akin to hudeo, [ tell or sing of; 
and aeido;: see Ode); a sacred song. 

Un-hymned, not-sung of. — [-singing. 

Ant-hem, an opposite or alternate 


-FTYPNOS, Eng. of Gr. Hupnos, sae 

A-gr(u)-ypny, sleeplessness; literally 
(the getting) not-a grunt or atom 
-of sleep, , (-sleep. 

Cat-hypny, profound or ‘complete 

Ant-hypnotic, (a medicine) against 
-sleep. 

Cat-hypnotic, a completely-soporific 
or sleeping (draught). 


I. See previous Index. 


“IAL, Eal, lous, Eous, are adj. ge- 
nerally thus formed, (Connub-o, 
Lat , I mary; connub-ium, mar- 
riage; connub-ialis, pertaining to 
marriage; connub-fa/: Funus, 
Lat., a funeral; funer-is, of a 


funeral ; funer-eus, Fertaining toa 
funeral ; (funer-ealis, a form not 
Latin); funer-eaf: Humen, Gr. 


Hymen; humen-aios, as Lat. 
hymen-zus, pertaining to Hymen : 
ymen-ealis,a form not found); 
ymen-eal; Nox-a, Lat., injury; 

nox-iosus, in Eng. nox-iose’, per- 
taining to or full of injury; 
nox’-ious : Os, Lat., a bone; oss-is, 
of a bone; oss-eus, pertaining to 
bones; oss-euus:) pertaining to, 
having the qualities of, having, 
being, like. Compare Aj and 
Osus; also Ous in* 

A-nom-ial, being-ir-reg ular. 

A-plys-ial, being-un-washed ; fou), 
and hence, sponge-like. 

Hyr-ial, honey comb-/ike. 

Aran-eal, spinner or spider-dike, 

Sider-eal, pertaining to-the stars. 

Ex-it-ious, having qualities 
ducing)-a going-out of (life); 1.¢., 
death, (-darkness. 

Tenebr-fous, having the qualities of 

Acul-eous, /ike-a sting. 

Betul-eous, like-the birch (tree). 

Mall-cous, hammer-like, 

Pergamen-eous, like-parchment, 


-IAN,*® Ean, or An, are adj., ge- 
nerally thus formed (Pretor, Lat., 
® pretor; preetor-ianus, pertaining 
to a pretor; pretor-ian: Pugm-e, 
Gr., the cubit or lower arm: 
pugm-aios, pertaining to a cubit, 
as adwarfacubit high ; pygm-wus, 
Lat., dwarfish; (pygm-wanus, a 
form not Latin); pygm -e‘aa: 
Marmor, marble; marmor - eus, 
pertaining to marble; [(marmor- 
eanus, a form not pase Mar- 
Taor‘ean) : pertaining to; also used 
as sto indicate an individual of a 
tribe or race ; as the Gr. pugmaias, 
one of a race of pigmies, a pigmy, 
or rather a pigmean. 


®@ See the previous Index. 


-IASIS 
Actin-ian, one of the class-ot ray (like 


animals or sea anemones). 
Agam-isn, one, &c.-of (lizards whict 
change colour in an) astonishing 
(way. {(animals ) or agomphs, 
A-gom ph-isn, one, &c.-of tooth-less 
A-nom-ian, une, &c.-of animals) not 
jCesily classilied or brought under) 
aws, 
Arachn-ian, one, &c.-of spiders. 
Caucas-ian, one, &e. -of (original) 
dwellers near Caucasus. (birds), 
Certh-ian, one, &c.-of ( tree) chipping 
Chelon-ian, one, &c.-of tortoises. 
Cicon-ian, one, &e.-of storks, 
Ether-ian, une, &c.-of shining (ove 
ters). [lizards. 
Iguan-ian, one, &c.-of (American 
Iran-ian, one of the-class-of (free an 
active throngers of) mar ets; or 
of speakers, 
ert-ian, one, &c.-of lizards, 
Lemur-ian, one, &e.- of (animals 
which prowl at night like) ghosts 
Limac-ian, one, &c.-of slugs. 
I.ucan-ian, one, &c.-of wolves, 
Ma-ian, one, &c.-of (peculiar) crabs ; 
called sea-spiders. 
Melan-ian, one, &c.-of black (mol- 
lusks). (lusks, 
Myon-ian, one, &c.-of muscular (mol- 
ytil-ian, one, &c.-of mussels, 
Nautil-ian, une, &c.-of nautili. 
Nerit-ian, one, &c.-of nerites or pe- 
culiar shell fish. 
Pecten-ian, one, &c.-of 
comb (like oysters) ; 
tens, 


(peculiar) 
of clams or 
[psittacs. 
Psittac-ian, one, &c.-of parrots or 
Psoph-ian, one, &c.-of a (peculiar sort 
of stork which makes a) noise. 
ryg-ian, one, &c.-of winged or 
finned (mollusks), (or saurs. 

Saur-ian, one, &c.-of ( peculiar) lizards 

Selac-ian, one, &c.-of selacks or a 
culiar kind of gristly and scalelese 
fishes, 

Ses-ian, one, &c.-of moths. 

Sim-ian, one, &c.-of (peculiar) flat 
nosed (beasts). (sdlens 

Solen-ian, one, &c.-of razor shells, or 

Sturion-ian, one, &c.-of sturgeons. 

Tellin-ian, one, &c.-of (peculiar) 
mussels, 

Term-ian, one, &c.-of (pecaliar) ants, 

Termit-ian, une, &c.-o ants; (a sa- 
perior class to termian, which it 
should not be), 

Tetraon-ian, oar, &c.-of bustards. 

Pe esonriaa, one, &c.-of (peculiar) 
oppers, or tettizons. 
Tatondan. cae &c.-of Triton (like 

animals) or sea slugs. 

Tyrann-ian, one of the class-(of those 
who have always submitted) to 
despotic (rulers), 
nests one, &c.- of (peculiar) spi- 

ers. 

Calyptr-ean, one, &c.-of uliar 
caped or covered fai ) 

Cuceull-ean, one, &e.-of cuckoos. 

Cypr-ean, one, &c.-of cowry (oysters). 

Gryph-ean, one, &c.-of hook beaked 
(ovelers}. 

Hyal-ean, onr, &c.-of glassy or trans- 
parent (shelled oysters). 

Limn-ean, one, &c.-of pool (snails). 

Mall-ean, ore, &c.-of hammer (ove- 
ters). (bony (skeleton). 

Uss-ean, one, &c.-of ( fishes witha true) 

Ostr-ean, one, &c.-of oysters. 

Pholad-ean, one, Kc.-of ( peculiar ows- 
ters, excavating) hiding places (in 
rocks). 

Scarab-ean, one, &c.-of beetles, 


-IASIS, a Gr, sub. termin., signifyin 
astate of doing or suffering, and 
formed thus (Thrix, hase ; trich-os, 
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-ION 
opac-idan, one» &e.-of woodcocks: | \yolb-ium, & thing oF lace 
or solen-aceans one, Be | much happiness ® ” ed-ius, t., the 
middle man 5 ed-ium, the middle 
). it must be noted 


JATROS 


of hairs hia, 
trich-iasts, ashowing OF appe® 
of hairs, icularly 1 morbid “~ r shells. 
way); nences a disease Struthion-idan, one, &e- ¢ ostriches thing or P 
A-gomplr' + tgoth - e83~ disease + Tellin-idan, ume, Cs of tellinians- that there few Latin W 
j. @.y SCUFVY in the gums. Termit-idan, ? i, ¢ wh.te apres this class, the majority peing reek 
Ble phant-iast® disease-GM which the termians OF terme with Latinized terminations, unless 
lexs swell with cracks Like those) of Ves rtilion-idam, oO” &c.-of bats we include such words Odium, 
an elephant. Viverr-idan, OM f ferrets. hatred, P ibly originally con- 
yiypo-chiondt-iasl disease-(of those | IDE, ler.* necte such words a8 opinion, 
parts) under-the cartilages OF false | yn * nir-IDION, Gr. (id, diminutive from Lat opinio, 4° belong: 
ribs. Be Poe ; The Eng termin , as Monat 
Yith-iasis, # p-of the stone om, neuter er anda iv); teriun, Monastery: gee Oa. 
ydr-iasi gisease-(OF the eye from a ttt ee ping-in-the-ha® . manus . | Ap-hel-ion, OF petter, Ap-heli-on, the 
exces 0 tler I d-IGENT, Lat. (esens» ting; place oF point (in an orbit furthest) 
Phthir iasls use-diseas egeo, | wants prob. fr. Gr. achens ~off-the sun. 
tyr-iasis, sease-( hich the skin aaa akin to Spanos, rare, thin) 5 Criter-ion, (as if from criter ; a 2 
is) like n; dandrill. mbued with-want. crites, 4 judge) \* fixed) place OF 
jasis, itching: dise tse SLB, occasionally Il; Bile, Able, sint-for ju ging } a standard. 
Trich-iasis, 3 dN rom a growing Ible, Ble, when adj.,™a id | G ymnas-ium, G. L.)» ® place-for 
inwards ) of the (eye) hairs to | formed thus (Ag % Lat., | ymnastics. : ; 
lashes. act; ag-ilis, active } ag-ile: Seurt-4 Schol-iu™m, G, Ln)s a leisurely tr | 
_JATROS, Gr. (fr. ia, [heal + akin to a low buffoon 5 scurt-ills, mock- a note oF observations such 4s one 
ino, b warm np cherish) + sure ing; s il: Mo-veo | move; makes in hours of learned jeisure- 
geon oF physician. mo - bills, movable 5 mo - bile: ION, Gt» going: Eimt, oF Jo, 1 ¥9- 
7 Arch-iater ® chief-physicta™- sred-0» it or believes © Ttum, Lat., to 8% Ivi, 1 went: 0» 
Chem 10et a phystet ine (Who heals) ibilis, worthy of beliefs cred-t le? go 
py chemistry OF edicine. Pati-or, I suffer 5, ti-bilis, © ple | An-ion, (acne ical substance ) rising 
Chir-iater,® hysician-(who heals) by of suffering 4 ati-ble) 3 and express | | OF going-apw s, or to the surface. 
n (o rations) + a ca ability ;, the two former a | Pro-em, at which) 9% s-before 5 
su Ae ongtne catabets mat ar The er relations are 
‘ . oc-ile, 4 e or read y- 9 ug -it, (a means r) iag-lo 4 ac $3. 
cari See in . » alin age et Fac-ile, capable-of peing done s easy Amb-it, (that which jors-about , cit- 
’ 90 Beas ‘tani Frag-ile, capable-of being broke, cumference- 
graphes a drawing » graph-icoss h » ti il Cireo- ; 
eroriain or like ® Anawing 3 ence, bY contrac on, Frail. ircu-its § 97 Te . Ex-ile. 
yr ph -1¢? bell - Wm t, wars Host-ile, belonging n enemy- Ex-it, & going-outs departure + hence, 
BLL - icus pertaining watt Juven-ile belonging o youth. J Ob-it, going-do upon (the sea 
as in iml ellie) § pertain: Civ-il, belonging jtizen g&c., as the su in descen ing) & 
Fla-bile, cap e-of being blo going down, de-cease» eparture 
{ut-able, capable-of peing change Transit, 4 oing oF passage acromt 
ble-of being touche preter-it, fat which has) gone oF 
beyond or bY 
g an 


pell's 

jing having the qua itie 

ei also S+ ® thing rtain- Tang igs 

7° . Jorri-vile, ¢ thle-(of making 

it - 1% ervatarng ascites OF bsg * pt ‘ 

(aroPsy a8 hich the stomach is ie aap ble. ¢ Gia Amb-ient, gang” a 

yiste nded as) a bottle erri-bie, cap4 e-(of ma ing one) nly eit; surrounding > Pee e, perh. 

stv pe ic having the qualities of-bind IM. See revious Index. Amb-ul-ant, guing-s\i hty-about 
OT, Sapte ve Ex-IN ANITION, Lat. jnanis, em Ptys aati little ambits, ambling — 

ood , astri en fr. Gr. i . tv)% BLOW , shor ivec 

es mane E a Ichth fish ft rr being) anteg-ont yeu Trans-ient, going-Aacross 5 passing bys 

ACH g,Eng. of Gr thus,a"® tiness ’ Co-ition, & quing-together : hence, 

eg chthys, (49 extinct) great/ts ete? : 35, Citizen : see Cres 

qyrich- nthys, sh: a [NE*Eng.dj-sformed thus(Taur-t's Sed-ition, & going-aside r secret 

un E Lat., @ bulls taur-inus, of the bull plottin ; (of life) 3 deadly. 
=" Eps - ad)- ed thus (turd-©o kind, particularly as to flesh oF © Ex-itial, causing ex-it or) guing-out 
Lat-> swells turg-idus, swollen } sence; &! r-ine) : having the qoe In-itial, guing-19 5 entering-UPpo™» ye 
earg-*2) 3 expresses the quality of ities of 5 onging 1% of a kind ’ inning. 
the root- like : henc®s ged as $. to indicate @ Amb-itious, guing-about (to collect 
cal -id, (of a) hotqualiiye enus, & ximating 1% kind to yotes as & ans to er). 
Mad-id- cof a) mo t-quality- another, chemis™:° to sig- | Per-ish, go oF epart-th yroughly 
Ra p-its cof ») snatching oF carrying nify that which contains {1° ce | Amb-ulant, gi" around oF avollts 
ofl s t- €-° cof a awift-quality: of the kind, 48 n extract. Cireum-a ulant, guing-around-an 
eke en adj, formed thes adictings ot Gr hint -hind avout. 
be Ms > = o a . = . 
(prio! _os, OF Priam ; Priam des, | Can- 7 By ) : . Per-amb - vlan ae or walking 
a som of descendan t Eres Nerit-ine, ( f the) Barite-kind. es pet) a oan” pre 
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er® We cor Like. See [aan Termitin, e ofa su s wi Fun ‘amb-ulist, (one who) goes-avo! 
of ts oA o fa subgen ine oe ites, but comp ot walks-on, 4 FC Se 
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-ITE. 


presses frequency of an act, and is 
thus (rman (Ag-o, Lat., I drive or 


net ; ag-ito,! drive-often or ag-ftate). 
Ay-itate, (to put) in JSrequent-action ; 
Pa shake, , i 
a)g-itate, frequently-to ve or 
asd Avera Cn the mind); to 
agitate ia the mind, 
Hes-itate, frequeatly-to stick 3 to 
stutter, 

Sus-c-itate,(suh-cieo-itate), Srequently 
-to jog or rouse-up ; to rouse up. 
-ITE,* Eny. termin., originally adj., 

@ppears to be formed thus (Cuan-os, 
Gr., a dark azure substance ; cuan- 
ites, dark blue ; cyan-ite : Erem-os, 
Gr., solitary ; crem-ites, a solitar : 
erem-ite, or hermit): a thing like : 
and hence often opprobriously of 
persons, and commonly to express 
that a formerly living object is now 
a lifeless thing from petrifaction ; 
a mineral, stone, or fossil, 
Jesu-ite, une belonging to-\the society 
of) Jesus, {parated (by a vow), 
Nazar-ite, one belungin to-( those) se- 
Uph ite, one, &c.- (those worship- 
Ping) the serpent. 
Cyan-ite, blue-stone or mincral, 
Gran-ite, grained-stone. {lead 
Graph-ite, writing-store, f.e. black 
Hemat-ite, blood (coloured )-mincral, 
Pvr-ite, fire (striking)-mincral. 
Stalact-ite, stune (formed by )-dropa. 
Helemn-ite, a dart (shaped )-/assié. 
Goniat-ite, an angular-fossil. 
Ornith-ichn-ite, a (foot ) mark or trace 
-of birds in-stones. 
Tri-lob-ite, a three-lobed-fosstl, 


Re-ITERATE, Lat. (itero, I goagain ; 
fr. eo, I go: see Iva); to gu (over) 
againand again. 

ITION. See Jun. 


-ITIS, a Gr. termin., originally adj., 
and formed thus (Nephr-os, the 
kidney; ne phr-itis,belonging to the 
kidney as a disease) ; in Eng. me- 
dlical words it retains its original 
form, and being used as s. it has the 
meaning of a disease, generally of 
an inflammatory kind. 

Arthr-itis, ta/laounation of-the joints; 
yout, [tlroat. 

Bronch - itis, inflammation of - the 

EHydro-rach-itis, disease of-a watery 
(tumour) on-the spine. 

Laryng - itia, tuflammation of - the 
larynx, [ney. 

Nephr-itis, inflammation of-the kid- 

Ophthulm - itis, inflammation of - the 
eye 


Par-ot-itis, inflammation of (a gland) 
near-the ear (called the parotid), 
Peri-card-itis, tajlammation of - (the 

sac) about-the heart, 
Phren-itis, inflammation of-the brain, 
Vleur-itis, inflammation of-the pleura 
or ribs, 
Pnenmon-itis, fnflammation of -the 
lungs. (rickets, 
Ka-h-itis, disease of-the spine: the 
Re-tin-itis, faflammation of-(the mem- 
brane of the eye which) re-tains, 
or holds-back (viaible objects). 
Tonsill-itis, trJlunmation of-the ton- 
sils. 
Trach-itis, inflammation of-the trachea 
" __ or rough (membranous tube), 
Tympan-itis, drum (velly)-disease. 
ITUM, to go. See Jun, 


-ITY,* Ety, which are Eng. sub. ter- 
min., are thus formed (Atrox, Lat 
crue] ; atroc-i, to cruel 3 atroc-itn,, 
crucl ty; atroc-ity : Soci-us, 'at., 
following, accompanying ; sow efas, 
tompany, Companion-ship; soci- 


Ta-JIN 


ety); and denete abstractedly the 
quality or state of the adjective. 
Cupid-ity, the quality-of desiring. 
Pi-ety, the quality-of (being) pious, 
“IX. See the previous Index. 
-IZE,® Ase, v. to do, &c.; Ist,* Ast, 
Tast, the doer; Ase,a doing ; Ism,* 
Asm, the thing done; Istery, Astery, 
the place where the thing is done, 
or the collection of doers, are Eng. 
termin. from Gr. models, and 
formed thus,( Bapt-o, Idip; bapt-izo, 
I dip often or bapt-tze ; bapt-istes, 
a dipper or bapt-tst ; bapt-isma, a 
dipping or bapt-ism: [iapt-ister, 
not Greek, a bapt-ist ;] ba pt-ister- 
ion, see Jun, a place belonging toa 
baptister, a dipping place or 
bapt-tstery: Paraphr-azo, I pa- 
raphr-ase ; para phr-astes, a pa- 
raphr-ast; paraphr-asis, a para- 
Plirasing or para phr-ase). 
Organ-ize, to Surnish-with organs or 
arranvement. 
Signal-ize, tu make-siynal or eminent, 
Phr-ase, tu make or give-to know (by 
& phrase or speaking); to form as 
an expression into a certain shape. 
Ex-ore-ist, ¢ caster-out-by oath (of 
spirits). 
Jansen-ist, docr-(under the influ- 
ence of the opinions) of Jansen, 
oli-ast, a writer-of scholia or com- 
ments in the hours of learned 
leisure, (targeteer, 
Pelt ast, a doer-(with) the target; a 
Ensthus-iast, a doer-(with) the god 
-within ; one impelled by inspira- 
tion. 
Somn-ambul-ism, (a state of) doing 
-walking: f. e.,0 walking-in sleep, 
Alip-asm, an ointment-done or made; 
an ointment. (meditation, 
Phront-istery, a place-for thouzht or 
Syn-IZESY, Gr. (izesis, a sitting or 
settling; fr. hizo: see Hedra); 
& settling-together; a collapse or 
closing. 


-JACEO, Lat., I lie. 
Ad-jacent, lytag-(near) to, 
Cireum -jacent, /ying-around, 
loter jacent, lying-between, 


Sub-jacent, /ying-under or below, 


JECTUM,® Lat. termin. of compus. 
of Jactum, to throw. Jactutus, 
thrown. Jacio,* (fr. Gr. dic ein, 
to throw, from which comes Eng. 
Disk); throw or cast. Jaculum, 
a thing thrown, a dart. Jactity, I 
cast often, I cast words) here and 
there ; I bonst, Dish in Dict, 

Ab-ject, thrown-from or away (one): 
hence, worthless, 

Ad-ject, to throw-to or add. 

De-ject, to cast-down, 

E-ject, to throw-out or up. 

In-ject, to throw-in, 

Inter-ject, tu throw-betweenor ineert. 

oe ject, to throw-against ; to Oppose : 
also, Ob-ject, (thet which is) thrown 
against ; f.¢., meets (the eye). 

Pro-ject, to cast or oot-forward ; 
also, Pro-ject, (that which is) cast 
-beforehand or schemed (in the 
mind), 

Re-ject, to throw-back, 

Sult-jeet, to throw-under > tosub-due. 

Tra-ject, to oast or cause to -ACTOSs. 

Inter - jection, (a word) thrown - be- 
tween (others), (mind), 

Con-jecture,a casttng-together (in the 

E-jacuiate, to dart or throw-out, 
‘jactitation, a throwing (out words) 
or Loasting-in company with, Jacta- 
tion, Jet, Lelong. 


Ta-JIN, Chinese, great-man; grandee. 
* See the previous Index, 


Re-JU VENESCENCE 


-JOURN ;* gee also Diurans. 


-JUDICTS, Lat., of a judge. Judez, 
(fr. jue-dico, I pronounce-the law 
of the land: sce Jus; Dictxs) ; one 
who pronounces the law, a judge. 

Di-judicate, to separate-(and then) 
Judye ; todistinguish, discriminate, 
or judge-between. 

Pre -judicate, to judge - beforchand 
(without examination); Pre-judice, 
judvement-before (examination). 

In-judicious, Not-judying (well). 

Extra-judicial, without or out of-( the 
business) of Judging. upon. 

Ad-judge, (to give) judg-ment-to or 

Sub-JUGULAR, Lat. (jugulum, the 
throat ; fr. jugum, a nde or voke ; 
bec. of the protunerance or ridge 


in the throat, called Adam's a ple,» 


or because the neck yokes the head 
and body: see Juxctus), beneath 
-the throat, 


JUNCTUS, Lat., joined, united. 
Jungo (fr. Gr, zeugnuo, I join); ! 
join. Jn (fr. Gr. zugon, any 
thing which joins > &@ union o¢ 
gone a ridge uniting hills, 

Ad-junct, juined-to; A -join. 

Con-junct; Jrined-together ; Con-join. 

Dis-junct, separated from-juining ; not 
-joined, divided ; Dis-join, 


Inter-janct, Joined-between ; Inter- - 
n 


join. {ing; Se-join, 
Se-junct, separated from.anior or join- 
Con-juncture, a joining-together (of 
circumstances). 
In-junction, (a thing) en-j-ined. 
En-join, to antte-to or upon (what 
has been said, by way of last com- 
mand). Other compounds are, 
Re-join, to join-again ; Sul-join, to 
Join-under or after, Join,* June- 
tion, belong. 
Bi - jugate, doubly - yolked: ¢ ¢., 
(having) two-couples united. 
Con-jugate, to Jjoin-together (as in 
one scheme or yoke): hence, Con- 
jugal. [yoke ; to aubdua, 
Sub-jugate, (to bring) under - the 
Quadri-(ju)ga, (a chariot) yoking-four 
(horses). 


Ob-JURGATION, Lat. (jurgium, a 
brawling or chiding ; prob. fr. juro, 
I swear or swear at); a scolding 
~(directed ) against. See Jus. 

-7US, human law; right. Justes, 
just, upright. Juro,* I swear (ac- 
cording to law); I take oath. 

Ad-just, (to put) to-(so as to be in) 
right (proportion) ; to make right 

ed eck me or 
n-juat, not-(up)right. 

Ab-jure, (to repel or drive) from-by 
als to deny. ) upon, 

Ad-jure, (to impose) an gath-to or 

Coa ask by all) vaths-to- 
ge or at once, 

In-jure, (todo what is) net or con- 
trary to-right (to a person). 

Per-jure, ie break) through-an oasA. 

Co-juror, (one) swearing-in company 
with, 

Con-juror, (one who brings) together 
pints by oaths. Jurat, Juror, 

urist, Just, belong. 

-JUTUM, to help. Juro (poss. fr. 
Jove, the jovial and helping god) ; 
I help, assist, delight. 

Ad-jutant, (giving) lp-to. 

Co-ad-jutant, (giving) joint-Aelp-to. 

Un-a-iding, (ad-iuding), not (giving) 
chelp-to. 

Re-JUVENFSCENCE, Lat. (juvenia, 
young ; of the jovial or rejoicing 
age; or of the strong and helping 
age: sce Jatem); a bezinuing ts 
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KIN, RIND -LE 
a hollow); ® noose, snPTe, Crack-le, (to make) sti 
net. gin, OF to catch wild ani- Jogg-le, 
mals. . 
(to pring) into-® 
to net OF twine-between 
(each other). 
Burg-LA, r. (larron, fr. Lat. 
a soldier OF highwayman, one Spark-le, a 5” -spark. 
serving for Pay} tr. Gr. latroms one a amall-speechs ora 
- of house-thie f. La Spira-cle, ® smal ‘preathing ( ole)- 
* Re- LEASE," Fr. (laisset, to loose ; ff. 
Lat., 1arus, wh. see) % loose of 
enn or back. Lease & 
rh. Less, denoting absence, PT 


art of the , 
vation, 1083, belong- 


sale. ‘ 
“(al . and Plass? wh. see); 
Lat. (labinm, & lip’, bod against which the hands oF 
. the side. : LECTIC, Ens- tr. Gr. Le 
the) sides-to- ginally the same wor 
allay, ceases 


pi-LABIATE, ( 
double-tippe’ Labial, aiso to Blab, wings slap 
yelong- teral ‘(havin 
LAC, Lats milk. Galactos, Gr., of ge j x : 
{ milk. Akin to Eng- Equi-lateral, 
Multi-lateral, 
Quadri jateral, 


ary, | 


gant-strea™. 


m . 
milk and Mulyes wh. see. ; 
king from-m Ui ; (having ) four-! , 
” Tri-lateral, (having) three-sides- ° lectic, 
}, belongs: Jectic. short: 4 
se RATION, TA CME te jo § 
poss. fr. late, 1 
pj, be ause DY -ond-the en” gt. 
; able ovet- 


LECTOS,* Lect 
e see Logos. 


-LATRFIAY Gr. (fr. : 
or wor for hires r, jatron : see . 
i age, worship: -LECTUM, Lat. 6° 
Laci (perh- akin to g 
Gr. glucus * see Glyn); 1 entice 
ontinue to entice. 
ticing-from OF aw 
urement ~ (placed ) 
(one) 0 
ure. 


-LATUM, Lat., to dee 
_ Jatus, (prob. akin ; 

sit road; fr. Fits. wh, see)3 | E-licit, 

ple (as @ thing that car Al-liciency 

tself in any direc- | a rawing-to 

com pare 


ceiling: 
Jaimos, the throat 5 
pare. 
(its) entic. ments + 
\ 


Eury LAIM, Gr. ( 
per- fr. amos, 4" abyss oF gulf) + 
a proad-throt (animal). 
pi-l MELLATE, Lat. (lamella, @ 
«tle plate + fr. lamina, ; 
i into) two-little of 


ries oF extends } 
tion). 
Col-late, to bring-to OF together, to 
PDe-late, to carry-down OF concerning 
as an accusation )- a 
to carry-a , to ex nd 5 20 
hence, ant nae " | -LEGE. 
F-late, to carry-out OF np; te raise» |” 
ye, to make Logos) 3 1 880% 
Hassador 5 


Legiv'e'* to carrys tO 
: tees poles’. 
with the con 


n 


s 
a( bi _ LANCE, -*: 
ag ti 4 $ prob. akin to Eng. plank 5 


dish 
an fr-C™ Plaz, wh, see) 32 
_dishts r two-dishes- ie 
= previous Index. Ob-late, porne-against or attened (at 
re-late, one carried OF ut-before laws, co 
oles. as ‘ 
Al-lege, (t give as) a law 0 reason 
a (something) : ta 
aysoth af 


(others). 
Pro-late, horne-forward or out ‘at the 
oO bring-back (the (with reg rd) to 
lay down-to (3 thing oF 


he! 
tarsle 1; fr. Gr- 
akin to chiamys woollen tunic : j 
pce cnramy Hos); to cut oF Trans-late, to Carry” 
_apart- planner, Laniate, belong: | 4 ee or lang woe to language): ef sadd 
‘ capt ative, carryi2g- rom or away: r)- 
- partons oe he See i apts ae carrymg-on (the reasoning )3 Reon to send-bacr or we (er 
° . . / “fe n-ductive- ety)3 nish. 225" : 
pi-la pie Seo th 9 pull) asunder ston€ | Re-lative, recalling of re-luting ? (one gacy» $- 
= tates (to convert) into-stone- who can be) curried-back (to whe |  FICHO, Gr. (poss. IP to Lectu” 
In apy jong. same origin). lick oF lick UP- 
Lap’ Ag a slip, fall Wd Super-latives carried -avove (others). F-lectuary> edicine taken \ 
-LAFT Jat : a all, glide, OF Ob-Jation, thing) brought-to (one licking-ot or ups, t , by ! 
ow- ‘Labor ? or 0 golving in the month. 
Col-laps©” to ft all together, oF sone De-lay, to carry  put-from Relish, (t0 joy much 3s 
Ja , to shi ang 7 to make late 5, f© pos Lati- lick-again ack the tong” 
E-laps©» to rf; onty et pe 28 tude, and per. long Lips: Pis-relish, to be apart o! 
ji-ie a 5hhin”® (of dingy rpatween | LAXUS, Lat (perh. akin to lux: from-relishing Lick, Lick 
tnter! ps, a flow (yond. | pee Lao) 3 } slack. Lec ick, vulg- %° 
t even! }e to flew or by or be- Relax, tostacken-(OY jetting go) back. | belong- 
preter-19E"S thin g-rorwars or down. | Pro-lix, Ivosened-(s0 98 to be drawn) LEMMA. See Lepsis- 
pro-laps™*; k forward OF OF; clonged. Lax ie, mild 
tte-la Oy este - Lache, bel -LENIS, Lat: gentle, ™ 
sub-l4 3 jan, CoP who believe? that ache, belons: tle, indolent, slow, sti 
iid not (ecto or the fall, | -LAY. See previous Index. stick y- 
but tall me onder “A A ey Him-a-LAY . Sansc., house-of-sN0% guper-lenients -mil 
falt eo - s | LE, Icle, Cle, Die, Tle, are often di- Belen eenient » Oa perh 
Ss eco on iat cone lieves minal may be forme am, a bb plant adhering to 0 
opr a ° t-um, t.,to bru ge, pis um, 
that Gcad macterma” , the fall) nes BO jittle-bruiser pestle 3 ing near the ground, Lens, 
a or core the Si oF pce ‘gst-r Lat., ® é jentil shaped, pelong 
s | Py and pet- Label, abricitys town: © -ellum, & little-fortress LENT, Eng. adj., te n. ft 
or cast-le: Pell-is, Lat., 3 § s, adeno fulness, 
fr. Gr. WUgo% Ai -ieula, pell - ienle {see Ule)s mostly pr le y * 
t. pell-iels a litle skin). formed thus, (Trus, rous 
ious Index. \axxv 


Za 
pelons- pos? pse 
ra | ~ Sf. Tat- C : w 
Os 5 wicke® hall 
* See the prey 
{o Digitized by Google 


-LEON 


trac-Is, of cruel ; trnc-ulentus, full 

of cruelty ; truc-vlent), 
Corp-ulent, of full-body, 
Fraud-ulent, full of-deceit, 
Op-ulent, full of-power or wealth. 
Vulver-ulent, full of-dust. (order. 
Turb-ulent, judi of-whirling or dis- 
Vio-lent, full uf-lorce. 


*LEON, Gr. (perh. fr. lao, I gaze, as 
an animal of prey on his victim 
before killing it). Leo, Lat., Lion, 
Eng. and Fr. ({ing-dion, 

Chame-leon, (G ), 0 ground or creep- 

Myrme-leon, (G.), an ant-douz. 

Dan-de-lion,( Pr.),touth-of- va, lion’s 
tooth. But. 

*LEPAS, Gr. (fr. lepas, a rock ; be- 
cause it splinters: see Lepis); a 
shell fish adhering to rocks: a 
limpet. (-dimpet. 

Concho-lepas, the turbinated shell 

Platy-lepa., the broad-limpet. 

°-I.EPIS, Gr., a scale, Lepo, | peel or 
splinter. Prob. akin to glapho: 
see Glypho. 

Cheiro-lepis, or chiro-lepid, hand 
(shaped )-se-rle ; a fossil lish. 

Lepto-lepis, slight-scule; a fossid saur, 

Osteo-lepes, bony-seule 3 @ fossil tish. 

Ptycho-lepis, fulded-secle; a fossil 
fish, [a fossil-fish. 

Tetra-gono-lepis, four-an gled-scal: 3 

Tropido-lepis, carinated or keeled 
scale 3 a saur, 

Macro - lepidotous, (having) long 
=seales. Leper, Leprosy, the scab 
disease, and prob. Lepid, scaled, 
polished, lively, belony. 

-LEPSIS,* Gr. a receiving, taking, 
catching, seizing. Llahecin, to take 
or receive, Lemma, a thing taken. 

Ana-lepsy, a catching-back or ups a 
sudden and frequent-seizure (with 
epilepsy). Mra, 

Apo-lepsy, a catching (and tying a 
voiny-(rom (an amputated part), 
Cata-lepsy, a complete - seizure or 

trance. ; 

Dia-lepsy, a taking- apart or di- 
videdly ; a dividing or intermission, 

Ep-ana-lepsy, a taking-up-(what is) 
Upon or above; f.¢., a repetition 
of the above or first word at the 
end of a sentence. Rhct. 

Epi-lepsy, (a sudden falling or 
seizing-upon (as of isease) ; the 

Sailing sickness, 

Meta-lepsy,the tuking(a word through 
many )-ehanges (af meaning). 

Pro-lepsy, a taking-before ; anti-cipa- 
tion, 

Syl-lepsy, a taking-together ; connec- 
tion. (restorative. 

Ana.-leptic, takiag or raising-up; 

Astro - labe, (an instrument for) 
taking (the places of)-the stars. 

Cosmo -labe, (an instrnment for) 
taking-terrestrial (distances). Ant, 

Meso-labe, (an instrument for) takiay 
“A mecan or middle, Ant, 

Syllable, (letters) taken-together (in 
one sound): see Sylluble. 

Syl-labus, (a scheme which) takes 
-together or col-lects(thei m portant 
Points); an epitome, 

Ana-lemma, a taking or throwing 
~back (of the circles of a sphere on 
to a plane passing through the 
centre), 

~i-lemma,adouble-taking or assum p- 
tion, (both leading to the same 
conciusion); hence, a situation 
Without escape, 


Cerco-LEPTIS, Gr. (leptos, peeled, 
stripped, having the plum pness 
abstracted, thin, slender : fr. lepo; 
oon Leis); sleadcr-tail, Zul, 


-LIMEN 


-LESS,* LET,* LEY, LEIGH.* 
-LEVIS, Lat. (akin to Gr. elaphros, 
light in weight) ; light in weight. 
Levo, | make light, Ftake away the 
effects of weight, I lift or raise. 
E-levate, to raise-out or up. 
Re-levant, raising-back or Up, assist- 


ing; rising or going-back to, rela- 


tive, pertinent, 

Al-leviate, to add-lightness to, 

Il-leviable, not-to be levied or ratsed. 

Un-leavened, not-(made) light, 

Re-levant, lifting-back or 1 P, assist- 
ing, supportiny. Levant, where 
the sun rises, Vee, an carly as- 
sembly, Lever, Levity, Levy, 

aven, belong. 

-LIBER, Lat. (prob. the same as Gr. 
eleutheros, free; perh. fr. Lat. 
libeo, lubeo, I please or like); free 
to do as one likes, free, [&e). 


N)-liberal, not-/ree (of one’s money, 


De-liver, to “sree-from (bondage). 
Liberal, Lilidinous, free, 
in manners, belong. 


-LIBO, Lat. (fr. Gr. leibo, I pour, pour 
forth, to the gods); I pour out a 
libation before drinking ; I drink 
or taste. 

De-libate, to pour-down (and then 
taste); to taste: Delibation, an 
effusion, 

Pre-litation, fore. taste, 


-LIBRA, Lat, a scale, a weight. 

De-liberate, to weigh (in the mind) 
“concerning; (to observe what) 
tcrighs -down or preponderates : 
hence, In-deliberate. Libration, 
belongs, 


-LICIT, see Logos. LICT, sec -Linguo, 


Pur-LIEU, Fr. (fr. Lat. Locus, wh, 
see) ; a plic’-(made) pure or free 
(from forest laws). 

-LIGATUM, Lat., to bind. J; y 
poss, akin to Gr. lugos: soe 
aiqueus); I bind or trammel, 

Al-ligate, to bind-(one thing) to 
sro lier). 

-ligate, to bind-together : hence, 
Bi-colligate, bound-in two (divi. 
sions). | bandago. 

De - ligation, a binding- down or 

Ob-ligation,a trammel-( placed ) before 
or aguinst; the im position of-abund, 

Ob-lige, to bind-(something) avainst 
(one); to tie down. (oath. 

Re-ligion, a binding-ayain or back (by 

Un-liable, not-Lound or answerable. 

Al-ly, to unite or Lind-to, 

Al-legiance, a bindiny-to (a 8. perior), 

Al-loy, to unte-(as metal ) to (metal ;) 
to mix. Ligament, League, Liable, 
Liege, belong, 

Pyro-LIGNEOUS, Gr., Lat. (lignum, 
fallen wood; perh. such as is ga- 
thered in forests: lego, I gather, 
under Lagos) ; (arising from) lired 
or burnt wood. Ligneous, belongs, 


-LIKE, LY. See previous Index. 


-LIMEN, Lat. (poss. fr. limus, ob- 
lique, eae the transverse 
beam, lintel, or threshold. 

Eliminate, (to carry) out or over-the 
threshold. 

Post-liminary, (done) after (leaving) 
-the threshuld; §: é., after com- 
mencing. 

Pre-liminary, done) before (reach- 
ing)-the threshold; i e., before com- 
mencing. 

Post-liminy, (restoration to one's) 
threshold (and rights)-after (ab- 
sence). 

Sub-lime, aloft, on high, elevated; 
(poss. taken from the upward flisht 
of a bird after having issued frou) 


* See the previous Index, 


Wanton, 


-LITE 


under-the lintel (of the house or of 
his cage), 

ll-LIMITABLE, Lat. (limes, a boun- 
dary or limit placed across: perh. 
fr. limus, oblique; sce Lumen) 3 not 
~to be bounded. Limit, belongs. 


Bu-LIMY, Gr. (leimos, hunger, emp- 
tiness ; prob. fr. leipo, Iam want- 
ing : see Lipsis) ; large; t. ¢., vora- 
cious-hunger ; literally, ox-hunger, 
= we say horse radish for large 
radish, 


-LINEA,* Lat.,a rope,aline. Linum, 
(Gr. linon, flax, thread) ; flax, 

De-lineate, (tolay ) down (or describe) 
-by lines. 

Multi-lineal, (having) many-lines, 

Recti-lineal,(having) tight or straight 
-lines. 

Gri-de-lin, (Fr.), gray-of-finz; flax- 

y. Line, Lineament; also Linen, 
int, Lawn, belong. 
-LING. See previous Index. 


-LINQUO, Lat., I leave, quit, forsake, 
withdraw, shrink from. Jictum. to 
leave. (-from (duty). 

De-linquent, withd:awing or running 

Re-linquish, to learetbael or behind ; 
to vive back or up, 

De-reliction, a withdrateal-feom. 

Re-lic, (that which is) /eft-behind or 
remains, 


Re-lict, (one) left-behind. 


-LIPSIS, Eng., of Gr Leipsis, a leay- 
ing, omission, failing. Lvipo, 1 
leave, leave behi nd, withdraw from, 
am wanting or deficient. 

lipse, a tetthdrawal-out of (sight, 
of a luminary): Ecliptic, a zone 
where eclipses happen; hence, 
El-lipse, (a variation of ecli per) ; 
(an oval figure in which the squares 
of the ordinates) f1l-from (reach- 
ing the size of the rectangle under 
‘the parameters and abscissa ) : 
El-lipsis, a leacing-out (part of a 
sentence). 

Para-lipsis, a learing (with slight 
mention in passing)-by; inten- 
tional omission. Rhecf.: hence, 
Para-lipomena, Lat. (things) lef 
(out in passing)-by ; a supplement, 

Ol-LIQUE, Lst (liquus, fr. Gr. loxas: 
see Lury) ; slanting-down upon or 
against. 


-LIQUEO, Lat. (prob. fr. lix, liquor, 
water); I reduce to water, | melt. 
Liquesco, I begin to melt. see 
Liration, (gether, 

Col-liquate, to melt-altogether, or to- 

De-liquate, to melt-down, 

De-liquescent, liable or beginning te 
melt-down (by absorption of the 
moisture of the air). Liquate, 
Liquor, belong. 

-LISUM, Lat. termin. of com pds. of 
Lasum, tohurt. edo, | burt or 
injure, as by a blow, 

Al-lision, tajury (by dashing)-to or 
against. (gether, 

Col-lision, injury (by dashing -to- 

E-lision, injury Wy dashing or 
striking)-out: Collide, Elide, be- 
long. 

-LITE,* Eng., Lith, Fr. of Gr, 
Lithos, (akin to laas : see Lapidis) 5 
a stone. 

Actino-lite, ray-stone. (grapes. 

Botryo-lite, stune-(like) a cluster of 

Rysso-lite, flax-stvae. (-fruit. 

Carpo-lite, Carp-ite, fruit-stone, Jussil 

Chryso-lite, yold-stoze. 

Colo-lite, Col-ite, intestine-stone, pe 
trified (fish )-intestine. 

Copro-lite, ordure (beroar)-stene, 

Coupho-lite, light (or-pearly }stene, 

IxxXviii 


o 
pri-lobat’, 
povy- 
pelons: rative)- 
og Dacty-los¥> ® speaking 
ns. 


ace 
a Pierte piace’ aa 
pizoeate 3 15 -in (ibe Deutero 


LOGOS 
word - & second (time) 5 ana - di- 
{¢ ing) 


plosis. mean 
Pi-logy, ® speaking with - double 
Doxo-logy »® speech (ascribing) \ory- 
Entero-logy» discvur sé on-the Fates- 
. discourse on-in-sects« 
Etho-logy> science of-characterT. 
Etio-logy, science of-the causes (of 


Et mo - Loge, science of - 


LITERA 


Cryo lite, jce-stones | same) places to p 
Pendro-lite, Dendrite, tree - tO > rea ght) together. 
risied-tree- Pis-locate, (to pat) ap 
Glauco-lites (a nish plue-stone. 2; to \ 
i +) op tooth-stom + 
Grapto lite, i : money expended in) P 
i ten (charactets)- office 5 allotment. {- places 
F-location, (removal ) from or out of 
[nter-locations a placing-bet wer’ 
933-10 4 


Pyalité, glass-stane pal. ; 
ite, a stone (impressed with) 
Tran slocation, (a movin.) acTo* 
(bered 


-footmarks. 
ite, Jchthyo -dor-ie, place. 
Bi-locular, 


[chthyo dere ite, Ick 
restores fossil-tish-sPe™* or 
Multi-locular, many C4 led. 
lar 


defensive fin bones. Mul 
chth-ite, fish-stoi’, © Uni-locular, © 
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(whe me . [-stone- \ ono-logues a speech-(VY¥) one 3 
seh, Aero lite, ah air or meteoric soli-loquy- 
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; sons). 
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Pali-logy, a speaking-(over) 
Panto-logy> ® treatise on-all things 
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Patho-logy> doctrine of-suffering or 
disease- medicines. 
Pharmaco-log¥> science of-drugs % 
Philo-logy: f ndness (for the scienc 
-specch or Janguage- 


of)-s 
doctrive of-(elementar> 


modes of speech, P se, or st} 
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-LOIN 


Tauto-.ory asnenking-the same thing 
(iv different words). 

Technology, a treatise on-art. 

Teleo- logy, ductrine of-final (causes), 
vrato-logy, disevurse on monatrosi- 
tics. 

Termino-logv, (Lat and Gr.), science 
or knowledge of-terms or bounda- 
rier, 

Tetra-logy, (collection of) four-(dra- 
matic) treatises or poems. 

Theology, d.ctrine of-(the relations 
of man to) God, [-scul) ture, 

Toreumato-logy, science or cecouat of 

Toxico-logy, serrece of-poisons, 

Tri-logy, (a series of) three-(dra- 
matic) treatises or poems. 

Zo0-logy, the sciexce of-animals, 

Zymo-logy, the doctrine of-fermenta- 
tion. {poertion, 

Homo-logous, of similar-rativ or pro- 

Il-logical, not-(according to correct) 
reasuning. (summing up. 

Epi-logism, an after-enumeration; a 

Neo-logism, a new-tword, 

Para-logism, a reasuning-beside (the 
mark ) or false. 

Syl-logism, a connected-reas:ning. 

Ana-lect, a gathering- back (from 
others) se-lection. 

Dia-lect (language) spoken-through- 
out (a territory). 

I:c-lectic, chosen-out, ae-lected, 

Pro-legomena, (things) spoken-before: 
preliminary observations, Logic, 

. Lodge, belong. The folluw- 
ng are all Latin relations, 

Col-lect, to githcr-together ; 

erbaps Cull and Coil. 
lS-leet, gathered or chosen-out of, 
dntel leet, (that which dis-criminates 
or) chuoses-between (things). 

Neg-lect, not-to gather, to leave un- 
touched, 

Pre-lect, to rend-(a lecture) before 
(people). ; 
Re-col-lect, to gather-together-again 

or back (as in aed 

Re-lect, to chause-(and place) apart. 
Lection, belongs. 

Col-lege, a aera comet bes (or col- 
lection of individuals), ots, 

Sorti-lege, a drawing or chvostag-of 

Col-league, one choser-with (another). 

Di-ligent, (earnest, as if following an 
object) chuscer or set-apart (from 
others). 

E-legaut, chosen or picked-out ; E-li- 
gible, (worth) picking-out. 

Ll-legible, not-to be read, Legible, 
Legend, belong. 

Col-loquy, a speaking-together, 

Ob-loquy, a speahking-against. 

Soli-loquy, a speech-(by) oneself, 

Stalti-loquy, foolish-sncahiag. 

1:-loquence, a spcaking-out. 

Magni-loquence, a speaking-big. 

Ventri-loquism, a ipeaking-(aa if) 
from the belly. 

Al-locution, a speakiag-to; address. 

Circum-location, a round about 
-specch, 

E-locution, a speaking-out. 

Inter-locution, a speaking-between ; 
interchange of speech, 

Pro-locutor, a speaker-in front of 
(others) ; a chairman, Loquacious, 
Locution, belong. 

N1-legal, D-legitimate, not-lacful. 

Privi-lege, a private-ailuwance of 

tmission. 

Il-licit, not-allowalle. Legal, Legi- 
timate, Loyal, and prob. Law, be- 
Jong. Lay, Lie are akin to the class. 


‘LOIN, Fr. (fr. Lat. Longus, wh. see ; 
akin to Eng. long); ata long dis- 
tance, far off, afr. (one). 

E loin, (to remove) /ur-out of or from 


-LUDO 


steal quietly. 
-LONGUS, Lat., long. 


the) front. 


the class. 
Che-LOO, Chinese, governor's-road. 
-LOOP, Lope, 


leap. to run with leaps, to run. 


vantage). Lea » Lobster, a leapin 
fish, 
curve, or leaping, in a 
twig; belong. 
perh. akin. 


the back of 


OF crest. 
Alectro-loph, cock’s-crest ; a plant. 

mian). [sant). 
Chryso-loph, the gold-crested (phea- 


(wader). [raco), 
Erythro-loph, the red-crested (to 


-LOQUOR. See under Logos, 
-LORN,* LOW.* 


-LUCENS, Jucidus, Lat., 
clear. Luceo, I shine. 
hight. Lux (fr. Gr. lao, I sec, be- 
hold, look at : comp. Glene) ; light. 
Lumen, light. Lustru, I enlighten, 
clarify, purify. 

Re-lucent, shining-back, reflecting. 

Tra-lucent, Trans - lucent, shining 
-throngh. transparent. 

Nocti-lucent, Nocti-lucous, shining 
by-nizht. 

Pel lucid, thoroughly-clear. 

E-lucidate, (to make to) 
to clear, (dawn. 

Ante-lucan, before - (daylight or 

Il-lume, (to throw) hight-on,. 

Re-lume, to light-again. 

Al-luminor, (one who gives) lights 
(and ornaments)-to; now Limner. 

Il-lustrate, (to throw) light-upon ; to 
make clear. 

Per-lustration, a thorough-clari fying. 
Lucent, Luculent, Lucid, Lucubra- 
tion, rape ee er one nb 
through Gr. po, | give light) ; 
Lasag, Limpid, belong. ia 

-LUCTOR, Lat. (fr. Imzo, wh. pete 
I bend my opponent slantwise in 
wrestling; I wrestle or struggle. 

Col-luctation, a Sstruggling-with; a 
complete-struggle. (forth. 

E-luctation, a struggling-out of of 

Ob-lactation, a stry. yling-egainst, 

Re-luctant, strugg/ing-back. Lucta- 
tiun, belongs. 

-LUDO,® Lat., I play. asym, to play. 

Al-lude, (to refer) nae, a play (on 
words, quikble, or pun), 

Col-lude, to play-together ; f. ¢., into 
each other's hands. 

De-lude, (to draw) from ee) by 

laying pirat (to make) gume-of, 

Edu ec, (to get) out or away-b 

laying (false) ; i. e., by artifice. 
nda e, to play-upon (one). 

Inter-lude, a play or drama-between 
(others). 


® Sec the previous Index. 


hence, 


shining, 


shine-out, 


Pur-loin, (to remove) to a distance 
(from the owner)-for (oneself) ; to 


Ob-long, lung-(in proportion to the 
part) opposed ; f. ¢., tothe breadth. 
Pro-long, to lengthen-(by adding to 


E-longate, to lexgthen-out or extend. 
ng, Length, Belong, are akin to 


Eng. (prob. akin to 
Lat. lepus, a hare : and Gr. ela hos, 
a deer; also to Lert:, wh. see ; to 


E-lope, to run-out of (an abode or le- 
gitimate protection). (or passage, 
Gant lope, perh. the running-a going, 
Inter-loper, (one who) leaps or rungs 
-bet ween (and intercepts some ad- 


veret, loop, a bow, bend, 
string or 
Light, in weight, is 


-LOPHOS, Gr. (fr. lepo: see Lepis); 
e neck, which the 
yoke pee/s, skins, or rubs; the mane 


Brachy-loph, the short-aecked (aya- 


Dicho-loph, the divided - cry sted 


Lucis, of 


E-MACIATE 


Pre-lude, a plrying-betorehand. 

fl lusory, il-duding deceptive, 

Pro-lusion, a prelude. “Ludibrious 
Ludicrous, Lusory, Lelong. 

-LUNA,* Lat, (pros, Lueina, fr, 
Lucens, wh, see); the moon. 

Inter-lune, (the period when) the 
moon-is between (the sun and 
earth) ; hence, interlunar, 

Pleni-lune, the full-mova, 

Semi-lune, a half-moon. 

Sub-lunary, beneath-the moos, ter- 
restrial, (muon, cclestial, 

Super-lunary, above or beyond-the 

-lunary, across or bevond-the 

moon. Lunar, Lunacy, belong. 


-LUO, Lat. (fr. Gr. io I wash: 
perh. akin to Tap); t wash of 
purge. Jaro, I wash, 

Di-lute, to separate (the particles) 
-by washing or adding liquid, 

E-lute, to wash (the dirt)-out of, 

Ab-luent, washing (the itt)-from oz 
away: hence, Ablution. tween. 

Inter-luent, washing or flowing-be- 

Al-luvial, washed-to or upon ; aided 

Ditton, (all th 
i-luvial, washing (all t ings)-a 
OF away : Delis (Fr.): Antedt 
luvian, before-the deluge. 

E-lutriate, to warh-(the dirt) ont of 3 
is perh. akin. Lave, Lotion, 
Launder, belong. 

-LUXO, Lat. (fr. Gr. loxos, slanting 
crosswise: see Ligue); 1 stra: 
crosswise; I bend or pnt out of 
joint. Lurus,a going out of place, 
excess, riot, luxury. 

E-luxate, to strain crosstwise-out of 
(joint or place), 

H-luxurions, not (given to)-excess 
Luxation, Loxory, belony. 

-LYO,* Eng. of Gr. Luo, I loose, an- 
fasten, ransom. Luste, a loosing. 
Luo, Lat., 1 loose, ransom. 

Ana-lyze, to loser or se ate-beck 
(to its elements for the sake of 
rny)s hence, Analysis, Ana- 

ytie. 

Para-lyze, to lonsen-com etely (so 
that the parts may be placed at the 
side) : hence, Parulysy and Palsy. 

Antho-lysis, a luoseniag, breahing up, 
or change of-flowers (from their 
usual state). 

A po-lysis, a loosening-from (adisease), 

Cata-lysis, a thorough-lonscring oF 
dis-solution (so that the Parts may 
be laid down). (strength ). 

Dia-lysis, a thorough-looseniug (of 

-LYSSA, Eng. of Gr. Lussa, martial 
rage, madness, (as of dogs). 

A-lyssum, (madwort; which cures 
or) deprives of-madness. 

Anti-lyss,(a remedy) against-madness. 


-MACHE,* Gr.,'a battle, fight, st rife, 
combat, war, -~(and) mice. 

Batracho-mio-machy, a battle of- 

Giganto-machy, combats (of)-giants, 

Logo-machy, a wer of-words, 

Mono-machy, single-cumbat. 

Nau-machy, a ship-fight. 

Scio-machy, a fighting-with a shadow H 
i. e., a beating the air for practice, 

Theo machy, a fighing or rebellion 
-(against) God. 

Di-mach, a combatant or soldser Cfisht- 
ing) two (ways, on horseback and 


on foot). 

Heresi-mach, a combatant or fighver 
(against )-heresy, 
eumato-mach, a combatant or im- 
pugner (of the divinity of the holy) 
Spirit. 

E-MACIATE, Lat, (macco, Iam lems 
or lank ; perh: ff Gr. macros, long, 

ac 
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A-MELIORATY 


An-aphro-mel, honey-( which will) not 


-froth. 


Dia - rrh.do- mel, (a composition 
made) through or of-rose (juice) 


cand honey. fed. 


Droso mel, Auncy-dew ; ¢. e., manna. 


Eleo-mel, oil-Auncy; a gum. 


Hiydro-mel, water and-huaey (mix- 


ture): metheglyn. 
Myzo-mel, a Auney-sucking (bird) 


Oxy-mel, (a mixture of) acid and 


~honey. 


Picro-mel, bitter-honcy : a bitter sweet 
substance in bile. Perh, Molasses, 


belongs. 


A-MELIORATE,Lat.(mclius, better: 
prob. fr. magis-velis, more-what 
you wish ; see Vulu); (to bring) 


to-better. 


-MEMORIA,® Lat., the faculty which 
retains or stays things; memory. 
Memini (fr. Gr. mnav, I remember; 
fr. meno and mao: see Mnesis and 
Sanens); I remember or call to 


mind, 
Im-memorial, not (within)-memory. 


Com-memorate, tu cull to mind any- 
thing, by associating it)-wi (a 


ceremony). 


Re-memorate, (to bring) back-to 
memory or mind; hence, Re-mem- 
t. Memorial, Memory, belony.- 


-MEN.® 


-MEN, Gr. (fr. Sanse. m4, to mea- 
sure); amonth. Aene, the moon. 


Mensis, Lat., a month. 


month, 


ee ing over against 


or upon-(each 


Neo menial, (happening on) the new 
“moun or moath. Menstruum, Men- 
strual, also Moon, Month, belong. 

-MENDA,Lat., blemish, defect, ant, 

erroneous, 

lying, false. Mendico, I beg from 


fault, error, Menduz, 


want or I tell my wants. 
A-mend, (to purge) from-fuult, 
L-mend, 


belong. 


-MENER, Fr. (poss. fr. Lat. Manus, 

the hand): to lead by hand, to 
Meaager, 
anus, wh. see) ; to manage or 


bring, fetch, conduct, 
(fr. 
guide by hand. 


A-menable, that may be) brought-to 


(punishment, justice, &c.) 


De-mean, (to let loose) from-conduct 
or restraint ; to behave or act when 
let loose from control ; to behave. 
Menage, and perh. Mine, a place 


leading under ground, belong. 


Com-MENSAL, Lat: (menaa, a table 
or board) ; boarding ¢. e. eating-to- 


gether. 
-MENT.® 


Mensal, belongs. 


-MENTIS, Lat., of the mind. Mens 


ie Gr. menos, strength, power, 

uculty; fr. mao: see Memurta) ; 
the mind Menise r, Teall to mind. 

Com-ment, (to cast) together-in 
mind ; (to couple one's own) mind, 
opinions or notes-with ; to muse or 
make notes on. 

De-mentate, (to 'ake) the mind-from : 
to mac jen. 

Re-minis:ence, (a calling) back-to 
mind. Mental, Mention, belong, 
Mind, to Mean, v. are prob. akin. 

A-MERCE,*® Lat. (meroes, share, 
Wages, recompense ; fr. Merus, wh. 
sec); (to stop) trom-(one's) wages 
or portion; to fine. Mercenary, 
belongs. 

MERCOR, Lat... buy. Merz (fr. 
rerces: see Mirce); that which 


(to bring) out o%-/aults, 
Mend, Mendacious, Men icant, 


-METRON 


merchandise, commodity. 


-together or teciprocally ; traffic. 


mudgeon, a corn - merchant, 
hoarder of corn, belong. 


plunge. Mersum,* to dip. 
plunge, 
Im-merge, to plunge-into. 
Sub-merge, to p/enge-under. 
merse, to plunye-down. 
Im-merse, to plunge-into. 
Merson, belong. 


poriion, share, divide. 
serve, AMeritum, desert, 


-portioas or divisions, 
Homeo-mery, similarity of-parts. 


or ratios. 


vided or parted-by smoke. 
De-merit, fi 


-desert ; unworthiness, 
Pre-merit, previous-desert. 


E-merited, (discharged with desert) 

from-the portion or pay (of an 
Merit, 
Meretricious, serving for hire, be- 


office); superannuated. 


long. 


-MEROS, Gr. the thigh, tarsus, cr ley. 
Di-meran, (one of a class of veetles 
having apparently only) two(joiuts 


in each: )-tarsus. 


Heteru-meran, (a beetle with) legs 
“varying (in the number of joints). 

) one 
-(jointed) tarsi. [-(jointed) tarsi. 
(a beetle with) five 

Tri-meran, (a beetle with) ‘three 


Mono-meran, (a beetle wit 
Penta-meran, 


-(jointed) tarsi, 
Epi meral, upon-the thigh. 


-METER, Gr., a mother. Metra, the 
uterus. Afater, Lat., a mother, 


Akin to Mamma. 
De-meter, muther-earth ; Ceres, 


Phyco-meter, the mother (or vege- 


tating gelatine)-of sea weeds. 
Hydro-metra, dropsy of-the ut. rus. 


Hydro-metridan, (one of a class of 
bugs having their) birth place on 


-the water. 


Dura-mater, the hard or firm-mother 
or originator (of other membranes). 
Pia-mater, the loving or tender-mother 
(membrane). Maternal, Matron, 


Matriculate, Matrimony, Mother, 
Matrice, belong. 

A-METHYST, Gr. (methno, 1 am 
drunk with wine; fr. methu, wine, 
mead) ; (a stone supposed to drive 
away or) deprive of-inturication. 
Mead, belongs. 

-METRON,® Gr. (fr. Sansc. mA, to 
measure; see Alen); a measure, 
reckoner, weight. ctrum, Lat., a 
measure. Meysus, measured. Me- 
tror, | measure. Mctor, | mark out. 

Actino - meter, (an instrument for) 
measuring -(the intensity of the 
sun's) rays. MO ASL, 

Anemo-meter, (velocity of the) wind 

Areu-meter, a measurer of-the rarity 
(or density of fluids). 


© See the previous ludex. 


will bring money or recompense ; 
Com-merce, a buying ape selling) 
Im-mercantile, not (pertaining to) 
-buying(and selling). To Merchand, 


Merchant, Mercantile, Mercer, ori- 
ginally a merchant, and perh. Cur- 


-MERGO, Lat. (fr. mare; see Sfa- 
rinus); I dip in the sea; I dip or 


E-merge, (to rise) from or out of-a 


Merge, 


-MEROS, Meris, Gr., a part, share, 
portion, lot, destiny. Afeiro, I 
Moira, a 
tt. Moros, lot, portion, fate, 
eath, MEREO, Lat., lam por 
tioned or deserve a portion, I de- 


Hepta-merid, (a thing with) seven 


Isu-meric, (having) equality of-parts 
Capno-mor, (an oily substance) di- 


L.) (gain obtained ) from 
-desert : (Eng.), (a being far) from 


-METRON 


Atmo-meter, a measurer of-vapour of 
evaporation, 

Baro-meter, a measurer of-the weight 
(of the atmosphere). 

Chioro-meter, a measurer or tester of 
-chloride (of lime), 

Chrono - meter, a time - measerer or 
clock, (dip (of strata). 

Clino-meter, a mcasurer of-the bend or 

Cyano-meter, a measwrer of-the azure 
(of the atmosphere), 

Dia-meter, a measure-through (to op- 
posite points). (sions). Jet. 

Di-meter, a measure with-two ( divi- 

Droso-meter, a measurer of (the quan- 
tity of) dew. 

Dynamo-meter, a measurer of-(any 

ind of) force or power, 

Electro-meter, a measzrer of-(the in- 
tensity of) electricity. 

Erio-meter, a measurer of-(the dia- 
meter of) wool or fibres, 

Eu-dio-meter, a measurer of-(the com- 
ponents of) well, good, or calm-air. 

Gonio meter, a measurer of-angles. 

Grapho- meter, a measerer which 
-wiites or delineates: used in le 
velling. 

Hecato-meter, a measure with-a hun- 

dred (divisions). 
Helio-meter, a mcasurer of-the sun's, 
(&c., diameter). (sions). Puet. 
Hexa-meter, a measure with-six (divi- 
Ifydro- meter, a measurer of - (the 
ravity and strength of) water or 
iquids. 
Hygro-meter, a mcasurer of-the mois- 
ture (of the atmosphere). 
Hyper-meter, (n thing) beyond-the 
measure. (restrial) magnetism. 
Magneto-meter, a measvrer of-(ter- 
Mano-meter, a measurer of-the rarity, 
plianey, or elasticity (of air). 
Micro meter, a mcasure of-amall (dis- 
tances), (measures. 
Myria-meter, ten thousand-meters or 

Ombro-meter, a rain-gauge or measure. 

Upsio-meter, a meusures-(of the ex- 
tent) of sight. 

Panto-chrono-meter, auniversal-time 
“measurer: & compass, sundial, 
and clock in one instrument. 

Para-meter, a measure or proportional 
(drawn to)-the side (of the ellipse). 

Penta- meter, a measure with - five 
(divisions). Pact. (-around. 

Peri-meter, the measure or bound 

Photo-meter, a measurer-(of the in- 
tensity) of light, 

Piezo-meter, a measurer of-the pressi- 
bility (of liquids). 

Podlo-meter, a reckuner-of foot(steps). 

Paychro.meter,a measurer of-the cvol- 
ness (and therefore tension of 
vapour). 

Pyro-meter, a measwrer-(of the in- 
tensity) of fire. 

Seismo-meter, a menserer of-shocks 
es of earthquakes). 

Sphero-meter, a ncaserer of - the 
curvity (of optical ylasses, &c.) 

Sphigmo-meter, a reciuner of-pule(a- 
tions). 

Stereo - meter, a measurer of - (the 
specif. grav. of) solids, &c. 

Sym-piezo-meter, a measerer(of the 
weight of air) by the com-presson 
(of yas’. 

Tacho meter, a measurer of-speed. 

Tetra-meter, a measure with-four (di- 
visions). Puet. 

Thermo-meter, a measurer of warmth, 

Tribo-meter, a measurer of-rubling 
or friction. 

Tri meter, a measure with-three (dit 
sions). Poet. 

Zymo-meter, & mossurcr of-leaven og 
fermentaticn. 


xcii 


A-MIANTH 


Aero-metrv, a measuring (the 
lities )-of the air. 


Cyclo-metry, 
cycles. 


Horo-metry, @ measuring by-hours. 


Poly-gono-metry, the measurement 
(by rales, of polygons or figures 


with)-many-corners. 


Sym-metry, measure-together ; pro- 
portion : A-symmetry, want of-pro- 


ion. 
Iso - peri - metrical, ering). equal 
«mcasere-around. Metre, belongs. 


The rest are Latin. 


Calori-meter,a measurer of-heat(given 


out by bodies). 


Centi-meter, a measvre with-a hun- 
[sions). 
Deci-meter, a measure with-ten (divi- 
Gravi-meter, a measurer of. (specitic) 


dred (divisions). 


gravities or weights. 


Lacto-meter, a measurer of-(the pro- 


rtions of cream to) milk. 


Milli-meter, a thousand-meters or 


(vf)-staves. 
Baeulo-metry, a measuriag (by means 
"a measuring-circles or 

(or figured space. 
Geo-metry, a mecsuriag of-the earth 


E-minent, towvring or elevated-out of 
Im-minent, (hanging) ERRORS 


Com- mination, a threatening - alto 


Ad-minister, (to afford) service or 


-MITTO 


I tower threateningly; [overhang | 
threateningly ; I threaten. ' 


or from (the mass); egregious : 
Pre-eminent, eminent - before ; 
(others); Super-eminent, eminent 

-above (others). 


-1pon or over. (-forward. 


Pro-minent, (hanging) threateningly 


Inter-minate, (to thrust or inter pose) 
a thrent-between, 


ether or completely. 
Minacious, belony. 


enace, 


-MINUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. minus, little) 5 
1 


ess. Ainuo, I lessen. Afinutus, 
lessened. Afintster, a servant, who 
is less than his (magister) greater 
or master. (together. 

Com-minute, to lessen-(by crushing) 

Di-minution, a cee) divi- 
sion (and abstraction): hence, Di- 
minish. 

Im-minution, (a bringing) into-less. 


help-to: Pre-administration, a 


Sur-mise, 


| Re-miss, sent or let go-back ; 
Di-missory, sent-apart or away. 


-MODUS 


Re-mit, to send-back; to pxt-bich 


or away; to put off, to relax: 
Ir-remissible. 


Sub-mit, to send-under ; to ms or go 
a 


-under, to undergo. nother). 


Trans-mit, to send-across (from one to 
De-mise, a casting or laying-down (uf 


life, &e.) 


Pre-mise, (that which is) sent or put 


before ; a preface ; hence, Premises, 
buildings, &c., described in the 
early part of a deed. 


Pro-mise, (8 message or plan) sent 


-beforehand (to show what one 
means to do); a pledge for sulse- 
quent conduct put into another's 
hands: Com-pronise, together or 
mutual-promise: v, to settle by 
mutual promise; to injure or hazard 
by a compromise. 

something) sent or put 
-over and above (the truth); con- 
jecture. 


Dis-miss, to send-apart or away (as 


from employment). dilatory. 


slack, 


measures. 

Pedo-meter, a reckoner-of foot(steps). 

Plavia-meter, a rain-gauge or measure. 

Saccharo-meter, a measurer ofthe 
spec. grav. of) sweet (infusions) or 
worts. 

Alti-metry, a measwring of-heights. 

Im-mense, not-to be swasured. 

Di-mension, measurement of-(various) 
parts. (-in measure. 

Com-mensurate, together or similar 

Ad-measurement, (proportion found 
by applying) a mensure-to. 

Castra-metation, the marking out-of a 
camp. Measure, Mensurate, Mete, 
belong. 

A-MIANTH, Gr. (miaino, I dye a 
white body, I stam, taint, pollute); 
(earth Gax, which is) not-desiled (or 
consumed by fire). Miasm, belongs. 

MICO, Lat. (poss. fr. Gr. Mache ; wh. 
see); I glitter in arms or battle ; I 
shine, sparkle. 

Di-mication, a glitter-of separate or 
opposed (arms); a strife or contest. 

E-mication,(a darting out of-sparkles. 
Mica, belongs. 

-MIGRATUS, Lat., a removing. 
Afigro, I migrate or remove. 

Com-migrate, to mone-together. 


former-ad ministering. 

Sub-minister, to serve-under ; to sub- 
serve, to underprop. Minim, 
Minish, Minor, Minute, Minnow, 
Minister, Minstrel, a minister of 
song, Miniature, prob. Minion, 
Mite, belong. Mince, to cut into 
minute pieces, is akin. 

-MIROR,*® Lat., I gaze or look at 
with wonder or esteem. Airabilis, 
wonderful. 

Ad-mire, (to kook) with) toonder, 
esteem, or love : hence, Ad-mirable. 

Co-miracle, an accom panying-woa- 
derful \thing). 

Un-mirrored, not (reflected in a) 
-looking( glass). iracle, Mirror, 
Marvel, belong. 

Com - MISERATE, Lat. (miser, 
wretched); to be miserable.with 5 
to sympathize ; to condole with or 
pity. Miser, one who afflicts him- 
self to hoard, Miserable, belong. 

Im- MITIGABLE, Lat. (mitigo, I 
soften; fr. mitis, mild); not-to be 
suftened. Mitigate, belongs. 

-MITTO,® Lat. (poss. fr. Gr. met 

-hiemi or -heo, I let go; fr. meta-heo, 

I send-beyond or away : see Et1c) ; 


E-migrate, to more-out of (a Leica I let go, send, make to s, thrust, 
Im-migrate, to move-into (a place). throw, place, put. Afissus, sent. 
Inter-migrate, to move-among (each Mettre, Fr., to put. 


other) or reciprocally. 

Re-migrate, to move-back. 

Trane-migrate, to move OF pass-AcToss 
(from one place or condition to 
another). Migrate, belongs. 

Chamo- MILE, Gr. (melon, an apple, 
or anything like; any tree fruit) ; 
the ground or dwarf-apple (smelling 
flower). Melon, and poss. Marma- 
lade, belong. 

Com- MILITANT, Lat. (miles, a sol- 
dier ; prob. fr. mille, a thousand, a 

ion containing originally three 
thousand men); (one) sighting-with 
Saasgglety a fellow soldier. Mili- 
tant, Militia, belong. Mile, a 
thousand paces, Milliary, Mille- 
nary, Million, athousand thousand 
and perh. Millet,a thousand seeded 
plant, are akin. 

Panto- MIME, Gr. (mimos, one who 
measares himself by another, an 
imitator ; prob. fr. Sanse. ma: see 
Men); an tmitatr or mimic of-all 

th'ngs or men). Mimic, Mime, 
long. 

-MIN 2, Lat. (perh. fr. mnao: see 
Macsis); warnings, threats. Afinor, 


A-mit, to send-from 
lose : In-amissible. 

Ad-mit, to send-to; (to make or 
suffer) to pass-to (a person or 
lace); to let into: -admit : 
n-admissible. 

Coin-mit, to sead (a charge)-with ; 
i.¢., under care of (an emissary) ; 
tointrust-with (a charge): Ke-com- 
mit ; Com-mittee ; Suh committee. 

E-mit, to send-out. 

Im-mit, to send-in. 

Inter-mit, to send or place (time) 
-between; to discontinue by in- 
tervals. (to pass-within, 

Intro-mit, to send-within ; (to suffer) 

Manu-mit, to send, (let) go, or priss, 


or away; to 


of freeing slaves. 

O(b)}-mit, to send or thrust-against (so 
as to drive aside, and then to pass 
on) ; to pass by: or better, to mike 
to pass-over ; to pass-over (without 
notice); to leave out. 

Per-mit, to send-through; (to make or 
suffer) to pass-through (a limit or 
boundary) ; to let loose, to free, to 
allow. (-by or beyond, to o-mit. 


* See the previous Index. 


Preter-mit, to send-beyond ; to pss 


L-missary, (one) sent-out, a mes- 


senyer 


In-a-missible, not-(liable to be) sent 


or let yo-from or away; f.¢., to be 
lost. 


Com-mission, (a thing) sent, peut, or 


trusted-with (one; t.¢., into one’s 
hands). Mittent, Mission, Message, 
Mass, from the dismissing words 
which concluded, Missal, Lelong. 


-MIXTUS or Mistus, Lat., mingled, 


Misceo (fr. Gr. mignuo or misgo, L 
mix); [ mix. Meler, Fr., to ax. 


Com-mix, to mingle-tozether. 
Im-mix, (to throw) into-the m‘zture, 


 Inter-mix, to mingle-between (each 


other) or reciprocally. 


Ad-mixtion, au adding to-a mirture ; 


a mirture-(made by such) addition, 


-Per-miscible, (that may be) tho- 


roughiy-mized. 


| Per-mixtion, mirture-throughout. 
| Pro-miscuous, mingled-(as to the part) 


eS 


{ 


before ; t.¢., as to the front or ap- 
pearance, (but not united in sub- 
stance) ; confused but not totally 
blended; indiscriminate. Mix, 
Miscible, Mistion, Meal, Medley, 
Mottle, Mesline, Meddle, Pell-meli 
(perh. par) by-the heap or mir- 
ture, confusedly, perh. Milliner, a 
dealer ina mixed variety of things, 
belong. 


-MNESIS, Adnestis, Gr., a remember- 


ing, memory,recollection. Mxacmun, 
mindful, remembering. Sano 
(contracted form of menu: see Ma- 
mens): I desire, seck for, court, 
wou, think on with desire, dwell 
or meditate on, remember, remind. 


A-mnesty, want or privation of-me- 


mory: forgetfulness of injury, ob- 
livion, pardon. 


Ana-mnesty, (a running) the recol- 


lection-back or upwards ; enumera- 
tion: Ana-ninestic, reminding (one 
of something)-back or by(one). 


Hiero-mnemon, a reminder of sacred 


(rights) or sacrifices, dat. Mne- 
monics, belongs. 


-from the hand : the Roman mode | Be at Gr (mochlos, a 


ever or crow bar; fr. ochos, that 
which holds ; holding : see Echu); 
(that which is) under-a lever; t.@., 
a fulcrum. 


-MODUS, [at. (fr. Gr. medimnos, 


an Attic corn measure: akin to 
Metron, wh, see) ; &@ measure, tule, 
manner. 


Com-modious, adapted or measured 


-with (one’s wants); agreeable, 
xciil 


-MOLA ( 


convenient, fit. Dis-commade, (to 
) apart or far from-commodious ; 
hence, (to make one feel) apart or 
far fram-commodious: | n-commade, 
to make) not-commodious or com- 
ortable: Ac-commodate, to add 
-(what is) commodious; to add or 
supply-the measure (uf one's 
wants). 

(m-muderate, not (within )-measure. 

Re-model, (to make) again-(after) a 
measure or copy. 

m-modest, siihcatouls OF reserve, 
Mode, Modish, Moderate, Modest, 
Modulate, Mo.x«i, Model, Mould, to 
model, belong. 

-MOLA, Lat. (fr. Gr. olai, oulai, 
coarse barley ; fr. aleo, I grind ; fr. 
elo, elauno, I drive, woun » bruise : 
see Alasis); a mill, millstone, 
grinder; also what is ground, meal, 

Sub-molar, under-(the teeth, called 

ve Grinders. 

E-molument, (toll taken) out of-the 
grinding or meal gronnd ; proiit. 
Im-molate, (to sprinkle) meal-upon 
(a victim before sacrifice); to 
racrifice, (Molar, Mill, belong. 

Com-molition, a griading-all together. 


-MOLES, Lat. (fr. Gr. mogos, moch- 
thos, toil ; perh. fr. ochthos, a 
mound, bank, burthen; and ach- 
thos, a burthen of grief; grief); a 
mass, a tronble,a grievous burthen. 
AMole.tus, troublesome. 

Un-molested, not-troubled. [pile. 

De-molish, ( to throw) down-a mass or 
-mulet, (something which drives) 
Away or off-troubie. Mole, Molest, 
Moliminous, belong. 


E-MOLLIENT, Lat. (mollis, mild, 
soft; fr. Gr. malacos, soft; akin to 
Meliand Mulcent; wh. see); suften- 
tg out ( the asperity o ; removing 
asperity. Mull, perh. Mould, earth, 
and Moulder, belong. 


A-MOMUM, Gr. (momos, blame, 
Spot, ridicule ; fe. memphomai, I 
blame) ; the sput-less (or frasrant 
plant). Mummy, a body Preserved 
with amomum, belongs, 


MONITUS,* Lat., warned, called to 
mind, advised. Moneo (fr Gr.mnao: 
see Muesis); L call to mind, make 
to remember, 

Corn-monitive, warning-completely, 

Ad-monish, (to give) advice or warn- 
f2g-to: Pre-admonish, to admonish 
- previously, {!’re-monition. 

Pre-monish, to fore-rearn : hence, 

Sub-monish, to warn-underhanded|y : 

ence, Sum-mon, to ell (from) 
under ; to call-up. 

Pre-munire, (a writ to) fore-tearn (a 
person to appear). Monish, Mo 
nument, poss. Money, coin having 
a stamp which gives notice of its 
value, belong. 


Anti-MONY, Gr. (fr. monos, alone ; 
fr. ja, mia, feminine of heia,one: see 
Unus); (a metallic body) opposed 
to-sulitude ; t. €., seldom found un- 
mixed with other metals. M onad, 
Monachism, Monastery, Monk, be- 
long. 


-MONSTRO,® Lat. (fr. Monitus, wh. 
se); I call to mind by pointing, I 
show. Alunstrum, something shown, 
a prodigy. 

De-monstrate, (to lay) down-the 
shuw or proof; to prove-clearly, 

Pre-monstrate, to show-beforehand, 

Xe-monstrate, to she or state (a 
mattcr)-again (with earnestness) ; 
to repeat, to ex postulate, Mouster, 
Monstration, belong. 


~MORTIS 


vation, or headland. 

to mount, rise, or ascend. 
Pro-montory, 

forward, 
Tra(ns)-montane, 
Ultra-montane, beyond-a muuntain, 
A-mount, to rise-to. 


(superiority), 
€-mount, to ascend-again. 


perior to. 
Tant-a-mount, 


Mound, belong. 


MOO. Chinese, a 


thicket ; Moo-moo-moo, a forest. 


indecision, delay, stay, 


a place). 


ship, belong. 


gnaw. Mursus, bitten, 
as conscience), 


return (for 
Morsel, perh. 
biting it into a hole, belong. 


Mos (poss. fr. Modus, wh 
manner, custom, habit, temper. 
Im-moral, not (of ood )-Aubits 


-habits. 


of-manacrs or reserve 
rose, showing temper, belong. 


Uy 2 ORON, Gr. (moros, dull, 
bl as stupid: akin to molua, 
feeble, sluggish, and Lat. mollis: 
see Mollient); a sharp (saying 
which at first appears )-foolish, 


-MORPHE,®* Gr., form, shape, ap- 
pearance. 

A-mor phous, shape-less. 

Anthropo - morphous, 
the) human-sorm. 

Calli-morphous, of beautiful-shape, 

Di-morphous, of double-firm. 

Iso-morphous, of equal or similar 
sform, fbling-sorm. 

Plesio-morphous, of near or resem. 

Poly-mor phous, of many-shapes. 
seudo-morphous, of false or decep- 
tive-appearance, 

Pyro-morphite, ( native Phosphate of 
lead, which subjected to) fire-(as- 
sumes a globular) firm. 

Ana-morphosis, bac ward, wrong, or 
distored-/orm, 

Meta-morphosis, change of- form, 


-MORTIS, Lat., of death. Mors (fr. 
Gr. moros: see Aleros) ; death. 
Murtus, disease, 

Im-morral, not (subject to)-death, 

A-mort, (hronghi) to (the state of) 
-the dead, 

Com-morient, dying-together. Mort, 
Mortal, Mortuary, belong. Morbid, 
Morphew ; also Mortar, a diriding 
or destroying machine, are akin. 


* See the previous Index, 


(resembling 


-MONTIS, Lat., ofa mountain. Ifans 
(Poss fr. Gr. meno: sce AManens) ; 
the everlasting hills: a mount, ele. 

Muanter,* Fr., 


a seadland - (jutting) 
(wvuntarn. 
across or over-a 


Dis-mount, (to throw) apart or down 
from-(its) elevation 3(tocome) down 
from-(one’s) elemtion ; to descend. 

Par-a-mount, thoroughly - raised - to 


Surmount, to over-come or rise-su- 


rising-to-as_ much; 
ufvalent. Mount, Mountain, perh. 


tree; Moo-moo, a 


-MORA, Lat. (poss. fr. Gr. meiro : 
see Merus); loss of time from dint. 
ston or want of unity of purpose; 


Com-morance, a staying-together (in 


De-mur, to stay or keep-from or back. 
Moration, perh. Moor, to stay a 


-MORIDEO, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. moros 
-edo, I eat a division or portion : 
see Merus and Est); I eat, bite, or 


Re-mord, to gnaw-in return (forcrime, 
Morse, a liting or compunction-in 


uilt). Mordacious, 
ortise, to fasten Ly 


-MORIS, Lat., of manner or custom. 
- Bee); 
De-moralize, (to reduce) from (good) 


De-mure, (Fr. dés), to the very point 
Moral, Mo- 


-MUNUS 


-MOST, Mute.* MOUNT: © see alee 
Montis, 
-MOVEO, Lat., I move. 
moved. futur, a mover. 
Com + move, to mure - com pletely 
._ hence, Commotion, 
Em-move, to imbue with-motioa, 
Re-move, to mure-back or aw AY. 
Im-movable, not-to be mored. fon. 
Pro-mote, to muve or urge-forward or 
E-motion, a mvring-up or out (of the 
mind); ex-citement, 
Motion, a muring-from Place (to 
place). tmorable ), 
Im-mobility, (quality of) not-being 
Calori-motor, (a peculiar voltaic sp 
ratus), @ mutcr or producerof 
at 


Mus, 


le 

Magneto-motor, (a voltaic apparatas), 
A mourer or producerof (electro) 
magnetism. 

E-meute, (Fr.), a moring-out (or 
houses for the purpose of u roar); 
€-motion. Move, Moment, lotion, 
Mutiny, Muster, Movable, Mobile, 
Mob, the fickle crowd, belong. 

Re-MUGIENT, Lat. ( maygio, I low on 
bellow; fr. Gr. mucao, | low ; fr. 
muo: see Afy. ; all from thesound os 
bedlowing-back. 7 

De-MULCENT, Lat. (mualeeo, I 
soothe; fr. Gr. rmocilissu, I soothe ; 
fr. Meli; wh. see: and akin to 
Mollient); softening or mellowing 
-down. 

-MULGEDO, Lat. (akin to Gr amelgn, 
I milk ; fr. gala, milk : see Lac) 31 
milk. 

E-mulgent, milking or straining-out : 
hence, E-mulsion, 

Capri-mulgus, the goat-milher or 
sucker; a bird. Mil, perh. Mulet, 
belong. 

Fan-ho-MUN, Chinese, foreign-river 
“sea gates, 

E-MUNCTORY, Lat.(mungo, I Sips, 
as the nose; fr. Gr. musso, muo, [ 
squeeze; see Myo, and akin to 
masao, I knead : ace ae tcipiag 
or clernsing-out. Mucus, cilaze, 
belony. 

“MUNDUS, Lat., clean, trim, or 
derly, systematic. Afundw; ( perh. 
akin to the former: comp. the 
meanings of Cusmos, wh. however, 
is no jelation to the present class) ; 
the system or universe ; the world . 
an orb. 

Im-mund, un-clean. 

Ante-mundane, before-the world, 

Extra-mundane, vut of-the w ri, 

Infra-mundane, beneath-the tourld, 

Inter-mundane, between-urb fand 
orb). 

ele cen ae above-the world, 

Ultra-mundane, beyond - the wurld. 

Mundie, Mundane. belong. 


-MUNITUS, Lat., fortified. Bfunia, 
(fr. Gr. amuno, muno, | heep or 
ward off); I fortify. Maui, a 
guard, wall, or fort ication. 

Am-munition, (things necessary) to 
Sirti fying or defence. 

munition, a fortijying or securing 
(oneself)-beforehand (against ob- 
jections). Munite, belongs, 


-MUNUS, Lat., a gift, offive, dnty 

Im-munity, (the having) to-duty (to 
perform); fieedom from dut Y. 

Re-munerate, (to give) a gift-in re. 
turn ; toreward, Poss. the presen = 
and previous classes are related. 
If so: aniauntee is reception ecit:ia 
the walls, and hence jena aie 
vilege, exemption ; or it is freeduie> 
from guarding the walls an { pee 


XCiV 


% 


-MURUS 


farming the duties of a citizen. 
Common, belonging to those within 
the walls in a budy. Community, 
the people eliected within the 
walls, Municipal, (having the 
rights of one) recrived within the 
tealls; tf. e., the rights of a ci:izen. 
Uther words, as Kemunerate, see 
above, Communicate, (‘ommune, to 
make cumua the thoughts, follow 
easily, 

Re-MURMUR, Lat. (murmaro, I 
murmur; fr. Gr. muro, flow, 
trickle, ripple, fr. the sound); to 
murmur-agaim or back. Perh. Mum- 
ble, and Mam, strong beer, that 
makes one mumble, belong. 


-MURUS,® Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. moira : 
eee Meros); a wall. particularly of 
acity, of which each citizen had to 
keep an assigned portiva in repair. 

Ciream-mure, to all-around. 

Counter-mure, (to raise one) twall 
against (another to support it). 

Im-mare, (to imprison) within-walls. 
Mure, Mural, long. 

E-MUSCATION, Lat.(mascus, moss, 
also musk; fr. Gr. moschos, a 

oung, tender shoot; also a young 

uffalo; fr. osche, oschos, a young 
branch: akin to Osme, wh. see); 
(a cleansing) from-moss. Moss, 
Musk, Muscadel; also Must, new 
wine; Nut-meg, musk-nut, perh 
Mustard, from its strength, belong. 

-MUSCULUS, Lat., a little mouse, 
and (from its resemblance to a 
skinned mouse), a muscle, Aus 
fr. Gr. mus: see Myx); a mouse. 

Uni-muscular, single-muscied. 

Bi-museular, double-muscled. Muscle, 
Mouse, belong. 


A-MUSEMENT, Lat. (musa, amuse: 


fr. Gr. mousa, a muse: fr. mao: 
see Afaton); (absence) from-the 
muses orstudy ; relaxation. Muse, 
Music, to Muse, Museum, belong. 


-MUTATUS,® Lat., chanyed. Jfuto 
(fr. Mfuveo, wh. see) ; I move or re- 
move the possession of; [ change, 

Com-mute, to change-together ; f.¢., 
to interchange. 

Per-mutation, a chaaging-for (some- 
thing): thorough-change. 

Trans-mutation, a changing - across 
(from une character to yeiual 

Im-mutable, not-tu be chaiged. Ma- 
table, Moult, Mew, to confine 
while moulting, belong. 


Ob-MUTESCENCE, Lat. (mutus, 
dumb; fr. Gr. muttos, dumb, hav- 
ing the mouth shut; fr. muo: see 
Mryo); (as roke of) dumbness-upon 
Clay: obstinate-silence or dam)- 

ness. Mute, Matter, perh. Muti- 

late, deprived of the tongue or any 
member, belong. 


Ceno-MYCE, Gr. (mucos, any slime, 
a aponge or mushroom ; fr, musso, 
muo, | squeeze: see Muisctory) ; 
the hollow-mzshroom. 


-MYO, Eng. for Gr, Muo (fr. mu, mu, 
the sound we make when the lips 
are cloe-d); I shut the lips or 
eves, | wink or wince; I squeeze. 
Sun, &@ com r or muscle, 
Maar, a mussel, limpet, or shutting 
fish, 

Byse,-mva, the mussel-with a byssus 
or flax(like adhesive organ). 

Pholado-mva, the burrowinyg-muss I, 
(partaking of the chazacteristics of 
Pholades and Myz). 

Mole-mya, the tube (or razor shell) 
-muassel, 


Di-mw vary, (one of a class of L.ival ves 


-NATUS 


having) two (adductor) - muscles 
(or muscular impressions on each 
valve). {-mascle. 

Mono-myary, (one, &e., with) one 

Try-myary, one, &c., with) three 
-muscles, Mystery, that which is 
ahut uporconcesled, belongs. Poss. 
Muzzle is akin. 


-MYS, Eng. for Gr. Mus (perh. fr. 
muo: see Ajo); an animal which 
keeps itself close or shut up, or 
perh. a hiting animal; a mouse. 

Arcto-mys, or Areto-me, the bear 
-msuse or marmot: hence, Arcto- 
mian; Arctomidan, —= (chinehilla. 

Calo-mys, the beautifal-mouse or 

Capro-mys, the boar-myuse; a dor- 
mouse. (a rat. 

Cerco-mys, the (long) tailed muuse ; 

Chiro-mys, hand moase ; a squirrel, 

Echi-mys, the spine (tailed )-mouse ; 
a dormouse. {sand rat. 

Geo-mys, the earth-mouse : mole or 

Hela-mys, the springing-mouss or 
hare, 

Hydro-mys, the water-mouse or rat. 

Layo-mys, hare-monse or rat hare. 

VPhascolo-me, the pouched-ouse or 
wombat. 

Ptero-mys, winged-mouse. 

Sacco-mys, the sac or purse-mouse. 


MYZAO, Eng. for Gr. Afuzao (fr. 
muzo, I suck, with the sound mu: 
see Myv); I suck. 

Antho-mvyza, a flower-sucker ; a bird 
and insect. (prey. 

Petro-myzon, a stone-sucker or lam- 


Kiang-NAN, Chinese, south-river. 


Pro-N AOS, Gr. (fr. naio, I dwell or 
inhabit, I settle down; perh. fr. 
nasso, I ram down or fill up: fr. 
neo, I pile or heap up: poss. akin 
to neo, I overilow or swim: see 
Naus) ; (the porch) before-a temple. 

Spike-NARD, Lat. (nanlus, nard, a 

lant; fr. Gr. nardos); (a per 
umed oil from the) a 
corn) spiked (blossom). Nard, be- 
longs. 

E-NARRATION, Lat. (narro, I re- 
late, or make knowing ; fr. gnaras, 
knowing, skilfui; fr. Gr. Gausis: 
wh. see) ; a recitzi-out or at length, 
Narration, belongs. 


Sub-NATATION, Lat. (nato, swim: 
fr. Gr. nao, I flow: see Nuus); a 
Swimming -under (water). Nata- 
tion, Naiad, also Ocea-n, the rapid 
flowing, are akin, 


-NATUS, Lat. (akin to Gr. gen-nao, 
I produce: see Genus); born, 
growing. Nascour, 1am born. Nu- 
turudis, innate, natural. Natura, 
nature. Nutig, a nation, into which 
one fs born. 

Ad-nate, growing-(immediately) to: 
Bot: Ay-nate, burn or belonging-to 
(by name; hence, related on the 
father's side). The first word is 
literal, the second figurat. 

Con-nate, born-together; united-in 
birth or origin ; Cog-nate, kindred 
or ‘ogether-by birth. The first word 
is literal, the second figurative, 

E-nate, growing-out. 

In-nate, within or in-borr ; growing 
-upon or on the (top). 

Post-nate, born-after, subsequent. 

Non-natural, not (constituting part 
of)-the natwre (of man). 

Preter-natural, beyond (what Is) 
-uataral, 

Su per-natural,above(whatis)}-aatural. 

Dis-natured, parted from ot deprived 
of-natural (feelings). 


* See the previous Index 


-NEURON 


Ad-nascent, ad-nate, wh. see. 
Con-nascent, born-tozether, 
Re-nascent, (springing) again-(into) 
birth. 
Sub-nascent, growing-underneath. 
Inter - national, (regulating inter 
| _ courve) between-autions. 
De-nationality, (a being averse) from 
-(one’s) nativn ; decline of national 
(feeling). Nascent, Nation, Native, 
ature, Natal, Nowel or Noel, the 
nativity or Christinas, belony. 


_-NAUS, Gr. (fr. neo, [swim : akin to 
nav : see Natatim);aship. Nxtes, 
a shipman, sailor, or navigator. 
Ni cho, 1 swim. ‘air. 
_ Aero-naut, one who narigites-(in) the 
Argo-naut, one who rariyate d-(in the 
ship) Argo. 
| Chiru-nect, a stermmer-by hand (like 
fins) 5 a frog fish. 

Noto-nect, a sweiumaer on-the back ; 
the water boatman insect: hence, 
Notonectidan. 

Pleuro-nect, asw'mmer-(on) the sides 
the sole. Nautical, Nausea, Nau- 
tilus, belong. 

-NAVIS, Lat. (fr. Gr. Merwe, wh. see) 3 
a ship, anvthing hollow, Muirigo 
(navis, and perh. ago, I drive-a 
ship); I sail. 

Circuin- navigate, to sail- around. 
Naval, Navy, Navicel, belong. 

-NECIS, Lat. of death or destruction, 
Ner (fr. Gr. necus a dead body ; 
fr. Sansc, nag, to perish ; and akin 
to Nucev, wh, see) ; slaughter, de- 
struction, (or universelly 

Inter-necine, (bringing) death-among 

Per-nicious, thoroughly-destructire. 

-NECTO,® Lat. (fr. Gr. neo, I spin. 
fr. Sanse, nah, to join together) ; I 
link, join, knit, Mezum, to join 

Con-nect, to dirk-together : Dis-con- 
nect, to part-the connection: In 
“connection, want of-connection. 

An-nex, to juin-to: Re-annex. 


-NEGATUM, Lat., to deny. W yo 
perk non or ne-xio, no-l say ; ain, 
cry hey or ay; akin to Gr. ai-a, 
the fatal decree of a od; prab. fr. 
ai! ai! alas! alas! see Euctus ; wh. 
is akin); I deny or say nay. 

Ab-negation, (adriving) off (a charge 
by saying)-nay ; abjuration. 

De-neyation, (a withdrawal) from (a 
charge by saying )-nay : De-ny. 

Re-negado, (one who drives) back 
(his faith, when imputed to him, 
by saving )-nay. Negation, perlt. 
Nay, belong. 

Cherso-N ESE, Gr. (nesos, an island, 
which, as it were, floats in the sea ; 
perh fr. neo: see Nans); a land 
sisland ; an island attached tp the 
main land; a peninsula. 


-NESS. See previous Index. 


-NEURON,® Gr., Nerrus, Lat., a 
nerve, sinew, tendon, or string. 
Diplo-nenran, (one of aclass haviny) 
a double-nerrous(svstem, ganglionic 
and cerebro spinal), as man, 
Ganylio-neuran, (one having a) gan- 
glionic-nerrous (system). 


ee 


So 


Mono-neuran, (one having the gan- 
ylionic or knotty system of) nerves 
-alone. 

Myelo-neuran,(onehaving gangliated 
system of) nerres-(answeriny to the 
spinal) marrow, 

Nemato-neurnn,( one having distinct) 
nercous-tilaments. 

Phanero-neuran, (one having) ap- 

nt or distinctly visible-rerors. 

Apo-neurosi«, (an extension) of of 
from-a nerve, 


xcv 


De-NIGRATF 


Sy-neurosis, a union (of bones)-by 
Huews, 

B:-nervate,(su pported by) two-nerres, 

K-nervate, (having) the nerve or 
strength-(taken) out. Nerve, be- 
longs. 

De-NIGRATE, Lat. (niger, black ; 
perh, fr, Gr. necros, a corpse, a 
shade; t.¢., one in the shades be- 
low; fr. Sansc. nag: Necis); (to 
bring) from (other colour to)-bluck; 
to blacken. Negro, belongs. 


An-NIHILATE,Lat.(nihil, nothing ; 
perh. fr. ne-hilum, not-the black of 
a bean); (to bring) to-nuthing. 
Nihility, belongs. 

Sub-NITED, Lat. (nite, [am near, 
spruce. shining : fr.Gr. nizo, nipto, 
I wash; fr. nips, niba, or nipha, 
snow: and poss. akin to Lilo, wh. 
nee); Slizhtly-shintng, Neat, Nitid: 
Niveous (thro. Lat., nix, snow), 
belong. 


-NITOR, Iat., I strain, struggle, or 
lean on. 

Per-nicious, mtrsagiing througlis de- 
termined, quick. Milton. (ing. 

Re-nitent, strugyling-back ;__resist- 

In-nitency, a deaning-on. Nitency, 
belongs. 


Con-NIVE, Lat. (niveo, I wink); to 
winh-together (with the perform- 
ance of some act, so as not to see 
it); tacitly to allow. Nictate, 
Nictitate, belong. 


-NOCEO, Lat. (fr. nex, destruction : 
see Necis ; prob. akin to Gr. nosos : 
see Nusy); I hurt or harm. 

In-nocent, not-Aurting, 

Ob-noxious, (bound down) on account 
of (the fear of)-hurt or punish- 
ment; wnder awe, liable. 

An-noy, (Fr.), (to do) Aurt-to. No- 
cent, Noisome, Noxious, Nuisance, 
Noise, that which annoys, belong. 


-NODUS, Lat. (prob. fr. Necto: wh. 
see); a knot or joint. 

Curvi-node, bent (at the)-joints 

F-node, (having) the knot.-(taken) 
out: E-nodate, (to take) out-the 
knots. 


Inter - nodial, between -the knots or 


joints. Node, Knot, Knit, perh, 
Knight, an attaché, and Noose, be- 
long. 


-NOMEN, Lat.(fr. nosco: see Nutum : 
akin to Gr. onoma: see Oiyma); 
that by which a thing is known; a 
name, particularly of a gens or 
clan; as Tullins or the modern 
naine preceded by de, as de Santil- 
lane. Nomints, of a name, 

Ag-nomen, (a title) added to-the 
nume (for some exploit): Agnomi- 
nate, to give an agnomen. 

Cog-nomen, (a surname or family 
name going) with-the name (of the 
clan, as Marcus Tullius Cicero; 
Gil Blas): Cognominal. 

Pra-nomen, (the, as it were, Christian 
name going) before-the name, 
as Marcus: Pre-nominate, to vive a 
prenomen ; to name-beforehand., 

De-nominate, (to give) a nume-from 
(some quality, & ) 

In-nominate, (having) no-name; 
Ig-nominy, loss of name or fame, 
Iki-nomial, (having) two-terms or 

names, (names, 

Multi-nomial, (of) many-terms or 

Vri-nomial. of three-terms or names. 

nal of one-term or name, 

aAd-noun, (that which is joined) to 
-& name Of Noun ; an adjective. 

Pro-noun, (that which is) instead of 

-@ name or noun, 


-NOTUM 


Re-nown, (Fr.), (the having one’s 
name-(echoed) back (from people's 


mouths). 


Mis-nomer, (Fr.), a numing-wrongly, 
Nomen, Nominal, Noun, Nuncu- 
pate, (fr. nomen-capio, | take-a 


name), belong. 


-NOMOS,*® Gr., a law or rule. Av mo, 
I distribute or regulate; 1 distri- 


Inte food, I feed. 


Agro-nomy, the J or art of-tleld 


(cultivation) ; agriculture. 
A-nomy, a violation or want of-law,. 
Astro-nomy, the dieu of-the stars, 


Chiro-nomy, the da of-the hands or 
vesture. Gee 
uiving of 

Eco-nomy, the ru/e-(for good ma- 


Deutero-nomy, the second 


nagement of) a house. 
Zov-mony, the law of-animal (life). 


Metro-nome, (an instrument for) re- 


gulating-(musical) measure ort me 


Ayora-nume, the regulator of-a_mar- 
(law (of good works). 
Anti-nomian, (one) opposed to-the 
Demo-nomist, (one living by) the 


ket, 


lar of-the devil. 


Gastro-nomist, a lawgiver-of the sto- 


mach; é.¢., a portioner of food. 


Phoro-nomice, (belonging to) the dnc 


of-bearing or motion. 


Di nomial, (of) two-terms or distri: 
[teon, 
Mo-nomial, (of) one-term or distrihu- 
Poly-nomial, (of) many-terms or dis- 


butions. 


tributiuns, 


Tri-nomial, (of) three.rerms or distri- 
Nome, Nomadic, Numis- 


butions. 
matic, (relating to coin) distributed 


and sanctioned by the state, Ne- 
mesis, the distributor of divine 


judgements or wrath, belong. 


E-NORMOUS,® Lat (norma, a rule, 
to measure angles; fr.Gr. gnorisma, 
gnomon, a mark, indicator, rule, 


carpenter's aquare: fr. 
see rela Gy 
measure. Normal, belongs. 

A-NOSY, Gr. (fr. nosos, sickness, 
disease ; fr. Sanse. nac, to perish : 
see Nocev) ; absence of-discase. 

-NOTOS, Gr., the back. 

Eury-rote, broad-back ; a fossil fish. 

Gym-note, naked or finless-bick ; the 
electric eel. [-the back-alike. 

Hom-olo-note, (trilobites having ) all 

Platy-note, broad-back. 

Semio-note, marked-back; a fossil 
fish. 

Trachy-note, rough-back, 

Tropido-note, keel (shaped)-back: a 
small innoxious snake. 

-NOTUM, Lat., to know, to be ac- 
uainted. Noseo, (akin to Gr. 
vosig and Onayma: wh. see; and 

all fr. a root, gno, no, to know); | 
know, Nota, a thing ta know by, 
a mark or note. Nolilis, well 
known 3 noble, 

Cog-novit, (he has made) common or 
communicated -(the fact of his hav- 
ing) knowledge; he has acknow- 
ledged : see Cognition, below, 

Pre-notion, previous or fore -know- 
ledge, 

Ag-nition, (a giving) krowledye-to (a 
person that something has een re- 
ceived); acknowledgement, 

Cog-nition, acquaintance or knincledqe 
-with ; community of knowledge: 
Pre-cognition, previous or hefore- 
hand-acquaintance: Re-cognit ion, 
renewed-acquiaintance ; (a means of) 
knowing (one)-ayzain, Re-con noitre, 
gee to notice-again (and again) : 

n-cognito, ($0 as) not-to be knowns 
Cognition, contracted, 
Quaiat, wh. see, 


* See the previous Index. 


ginosco : 


becomes 


out of-(all) rule or 


-NUMERUS 


An-note, to add-marks 
hence, Annotate; 
Con-note, to note with (something 

else) ; hence, Connotate. 

De-note, (to put) a mark-down (upon, 
80 as to indicate) 

Protho-notary, the chief--nter orclert. 

En-nob'e, to imbue With-noAtlty, 

Ig-noble, not-voble, Notion, Noto 
rious, Note, Notice, Noble, belong, 
Also, Noematical, mental, Know, 
Ken, and Con. 

-NOUNCE, Eng. of Lat. Nerein, (fr. 
Norns, wh see , [ tell news; I tell 
or givea messaye, 

An-nounce, to tel/ or utter-to. 

De-nounce, to teli-dow nright or de 
terminatelv, 

E-nounce, to tell or publish-out. 

Pro-nounce, to tell before (all per- 
sons). 

Re-nounce, to bring word-again : also 
(to drive; back-by telling or woid 
of mouth; to disclaim. 

Inter-nuncio, a messcnyer = het ween 
(persons), Nuncio, Nunciate, be- 
long. 

NOVUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. nevos, neos, 
young, new; poss. fr. nu, nun, 
now); new, (-upon (the old), 

In-novate, (to bring what is) new 

Re-novate, (to make) nete- again, 
Novel, Novice, New, Naive, also 
Neotcric, belong. 

-NOX, Lat., night. Noctis, of nicht, 
Nyt, Eng. of Gr. Nur, night. 
N.ucteris, a night bird ; a bat, 

Equi-nox, (the period when) the 
nights are-equal (over the glote), 

Per-noctation, (a remaining) through 
=the might.  Nocruary, Nocturn, 
Night, belong. The rest are Grevk, 

Acro-nycal, at the extreme of-the 
night; ¢. e., opposite the sun. 

Bese nycter, the great-bat or flying 
ox, 


Phyilo-nycter, the foliated-bat, 


Ob-NUBILATE, Lat. (nubilo, I gTow 
cloudy: fr. Nubo, wh. see); (tu 
cover) over-(with little) cluuds; to 
cloud-over. 

-NUBO, Lat. ‘akin to Gr. numphe, a 
nymph or bride: nephos,a cloud ; 
Sanse, nabhas, heaven); I cloud of 
veil; I cover with a flame coloured 
veil denoting modesty, as was cus- 
tomary in marriage; I D.arry. 
Neptum, to marry. 

Con-nubial, (pertaining to those) 
marricd-toyether, 

Ante-nuptial, before marriage. Nn- 
bile, Nuptial, also Nymph, belony. 

F-NUCLEATE, Lat. (nucleus, a ker 
nel; fr. nux, a nut): :to take) out 
-the hernel. Nucleus, also Nut, be- 
long. 

De-NUDE, Lat (nudus, naked 3 perh. 
fr. ne-dutus, not clothed or put on: 
dutus, fr duo, I vet into: see Din; 
poss. akin to dao, daio, I divide, 
get through; see Desy; fr. Pete: 
see list of prefixes); (to make) 
naked-(by stripping the coverin ys) 
from. Nude, Nudity, belong, 

Gurra-NUDDY, Hindoo, the small 
river-Gurra, 

-NULLUS, Lat. (fr. ne-ullua, not 
“anv); no one, none, Nullam, 
nothing. 

An nul, (to bring) to-rzothing; Die- 
an-nul, (to pull) apart-(and bring) 
to-nathing., Null, of none effect, 
belongs. 


-NUMERUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. nemo: 
id Nomvs) ; a distribution 2 num. 


or remarks, 
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-OLEUS -OON ' “OPS 


Pont-oon, a hind of (boat used te 
form)-bridges. 
Quatir-oon, (one of) a sub cluss,-s 
quarter (from whole blood). 
e words Panta-loon, ltal., lion 
-planter; f.¢., boaster: Platoon, 
r.,a ball of thread, a handful of 
men: Typhoon, Gr., a whirlwind, 
now, also, in fecling, Lelong to this 


Phiegeth-on, the burning-river. 

Athen-eum, the batlding-for Minerva 
or wisdom, 

Pro-pyl-eum, the place-before-the 
door; the poich or vestibule. 

Lyc-eum, originally, a place near the 
temple of Apollo me ea or deli- 
verer from wolves; hence, a butid- 
tng-for the god of song. 

Od-eum, a pluce-for singing (and 
music). (devils or deities. 

Pan«lemon-ium, a place-for all-the 

Pent-athl-ium, a collectiun-of the five 
Contests; f.¢., running, leaping, 
quoit and javelin throwing, wit 
Wrestling, tan 

Lacon - ic- um, a Lacon-ian - (bat 

Lact-ari-um, a house-for (keeping 
-milk ; a dairy. 

Menstru-um, a preparation (only ef- 
feciual at particular: periods of )-the 
month. [a race). 

Stad-ia, standing or starting-pusts (in 

Ex-ONERATE, Lat. (onero, I load ; 
fr. onus, a burden ; poss. fr. Gr, 
onia, ania, heaviness, grief, sorrow ); 
pe take) the burden-off or from : 

sss-oine, is the same, * erous, 
belongs. 


waterer - see Alimentum); I increase 
or grow up, 
Ad-olescence, (the Period during 
which there is) additional-growth. 
In-olescence, a growing up-upon. 
Sub-olescence, a growing up-(as from) 
under, (grown. 
Ad-ult, (having come) to-growth : full 


-OLEUS, Lat. (fr. Osme; wh. see); 
smelling. 

Grave-olent, smelling-grievously or 
exceedingly. 

mee olaM, (casting) back-a scent or 
sme e 

Sub-olent, (having) a slight-smell or 
savour of. Olid, also Odour, belong. 

-OLLYO, Eng. of Gr. Ol/uo,I destroy, 
lose, perish: Olco, Ant. Lat. 

Ap-ollyon, (one who causes a) perish. 
tng-away ; the destroyer. 

Cherad-olethrum, hog’s-destructiun or 
bane ; a plant, louse bur. The rest 
are Latin. 

Ab-olish, (to cause to) perish-away, 

Obs-olete, (having) dcstruct:on or loss 
~(bronght) over (it) : perished, past, 

“OMA, Eima, Gr. subst. termins. are 
thus formed (stear, fat ; steat-os, of 
fut; steat-oo, I turn into, or make : 
fat; ateat-oma [a tumour] made of | ONYMA,® Eng. of Gr. Onuma, Onoma 
-fat : Oid-os, a swelling ; oid-eo, I (Sansc. nama; fr. root gno, no, to 
become-swollen ; oid-ema, as Lat. know - see (nosis); that by which 
ced-ema, (a tumour) made of-puf- anything is known; a name. 
finess) ; and hence, carry the force Calli-onym, (a fish) named for-beauty. 
of a discase, Hom-onym, a name or word-similar 

Glauc-oma, grayness of or pearl on| (to another in sound, but not in 
(the eye)-disease, signification), 

Neur-oma, «isease - (from a tumour | Syn-onym,a nume OF word-(agreeing) 
formed on) a nervous (trunk ). with (another in signification, not 

Bchir-oma, disease of-(the eye from | _ in sound): hence, Synonymous, 
dryness, occasioning a feeling of) | Met-onymy, a change of-name, 
chip or grit (in the eye): An-onymouz, Without-name, 

Staphyl-oma, disease of-(the eye, in Par-onymous, (side) by side-in name 
which the cornea resembles) a or derivation ; t. ¢., having the 
grape. same derivation. 

Steat-oma, disease-(occasioned by a) Psend-onymous,(having)a false-name. 
fat(like tumour). Patr-onymic, (alluding to) the pa- 

Gii-ema, disease of-puffiness or swel- ternal or ancestorial-name. 
ling (from water), Ant-unomasy, (a putting one) name 

An-OMALOUS, Gr. (homalos, even, “instead of (another). Réct. 
level ; fr. homos, one and the same, Met-onomasy » & change of - (proper) 
common generally in place: akin motes os 
to Hama, together; and Sanse, 8a, P ar-onomasy,(an Opposition of) names 
sam, together: see list of pretixes; “side by (side, or similar in sound). 


also orate) ; ; oe ane, or} -ONYX, Eng. of Gr. Onur (perh. fr. 
reguiar; wanting regularity. nusso, I touch with a sharp point, 

OMEN, Lat. ow oremen ; fr. oris, prick, pierce); talons, a claw, a 
of the mouth; fr. Os: wh. see); nail, a hoof; also a stone with veins 
that which is uttered, said, or de- or claw like marks, 

3,8 prognostic, sign, token, Acanth-onyx, thorn-claw; a crab: 
foreboding. hence, Acanthonychian. 

Ab-ominate, (to pray that a thing Gam ps-onyx, hovked-cluw: & falcon- 
may be taken) away-as ureboding hawk. 

(evil); to deprecate, to hate. Hipp-onyx, (a mollusk with a) horse 

Pre-ominate, to fore-bode or prognos- he or shoe (shaped muscle) 
ticate. Omen, Ominvus, belong. 

En-OMOTY, Gr. (omotes,a swearer; 
fr. omnuo, I swear) ; (a body of sol- 
diers) sworn-in. 

“ON, Aion, Bion, Ion, Gr., Um, Zeum, 
dum, Lat., are thus formed, (Par- 
then-os, a maiden ; parthen-on, (the 

lace or chamber] of-the maidens : 
x-is, @ rare word: lex-ic-un, a 
thing or book-pertaining to-words ; 
@ dictionary: Athen-a Minerva ; 
athen-aion, ns Lat. at en-@um, a 
pace pertaining to-Minerva; i. Coy 
er Saad ence, a thing, a 
place, a buildiny. 

Onomastic-on, a place or book-for 
names, 

Poen-optie-on, a building-(s0 contrived 
that one can over)look-the whole. 

Pan-teehnie-on, a butiding-for all-the 
arts. 


Pan the-on, a temple-for all-the gods. 


-OON, Oven, Gr., an eZR, an ovary, 

Dendrod-oon, (a mollusk With) tree 
oa or ramified)-vrary: hence, 

ndro.loa, 

Syn-ovia, (that which is) with-the 
€9gi (t.¢., the white): hence, a 

airy fluid which lubricates the 
jolt: 

Met-OPA, Gr. (or ope, an opening 
or hole for a chimney ; prob. fr. 
Ops, the eve: wh. see); the Aude or 
Bpace-between (trigly phs or where 
beams are laid). 

Semi-OPACOUS, Lat.(o cus, shady, 
dark ; poss. fr. Opa); tal t-dushy og 
dark. Opaque, pacity, belong. 

-OPERIO, see Parco. 


-OPERIS, Lat., ofa work, Opus, (prob, 
akin to Gr. ophielos, furtherance, 
advantage ; fr. ophello, I increase, 
strengthen: akin to ompne: see 
Optuus) ; a work. 

Co-operate, to wurk-with. 

In-operative, not-wurkin g or effective, 

Man-ceuvre, handy or artful-wurk ; 
Man-ure,to work or till’ the ground) 
-by hand (labour). Operate, Upera, 
belong, 

-OPHIS, Gr., a serpent or snake. 

Acanth-ophis, spine or thorn (uailed) 
“serpent. 

Dendr-ophis, a tree (like, or long 
and slender}-serpent. 

Hydr-ophis, a water-srake. 

-OPHRYS, Eng. of Gr. Cphres, the 
brow, cyebrow, or evelush, 

Actin-ophrys, (an infusory with a 
mouth surrounded by) radiated 
-lash-s, 

Leuc-ophrys, the white or lim pid 
clashed (inf matt ({(petrel). 

Melan - ophrys, the black - browed 

C(o)-OPI0US, Lat. (copia, plenty ; 
fr. ops, power, assistance, riches ; 
akin to Gr. ompne, food, corn, 
wheat : also to opliello : see Operts); 
ced) united - puwer or riches es 
abundant. Opulent, belongs. 

Pan-OPLY, Gr. (hoplon, a tool, 
tackle, arms); all-arms and armour; 
com plete-armour, 


OPS, Gr. (fr. epo ; see Epy), a voice, 
discourse, word. (beauty. 

Calli-ope, (she with) the vorce-of 

Mer-ops, vu:ce-dividing; i. e., utteri 
syllables : hence, a speaking (bird); 
starling, bee-eater, &c. 


-OPS, Gr. (fr. root op, opt: akin to 
Oculos); the eye, face. Opsis, a 
sight, appearance, resemblance. 
Optumat, Ossumai, I see or look. 
Osse, the two eyes. Optron,* a 
looking glass. Ophthalmos, the eve. 

Agri-ope, tlerce-eye : (a fish, so called 
from its retracted suborhital plates >. 

Cycl-ope, cycl-ope, a circular-eycd 
(giant), [-eyed (crab). 

Megal-ope, macr-ope, a large or lon 

My-ope, a wink-eyed or short sizhted 
person), (nizht or dusk, 

Nyctal-ope, (one who) se s-Conly at) 

Pyr-ope, eye of fire: sort of garnet, 

nea sullen-yace, (a sort of 
pie . 


Megal-onyx, a great-clawed (mam 
mal), 

“ard-onyx, the Sardinian-onyz. 

Lept-onychal, fine or small-nailed, 

Par-onych, (a thing) by-the nails i. @., 
awhitlow. Onyx, belongs. Nail, 
is akin. 


-OON,®* fr. Fr., thus formed, (ba, pa, 
a child's first word; baba, pupur, 
Lat.,a babe, a puppet; bab-ouin, 
pou p-ée,a little babe : Boll, Germ., 
round ; ball; ball-on, ball-oon, a 
little ball); signities littleness; a 
subordinate class: hence, a thin 
like; of the same kind ; shaped 
like, 

Ral-oon, a babe-like (animal), 

Ball-oon, a ball-shaped (body ). 

-oon, (an instrument of) the base 
~hind: opposed to hautboy. 

Mons-oon, (Malay), a kind (of wind | Ambly-opy, obtuse or dull sight, 
blowing for)-a season, Dipl-opy, a seeing-donble. Jie, 


* See the previous Index. xcviii 


-OPTO 


Egil-opy, geat-eyed (iiscase): an 
alecess in the eye giving a cust to it, 

Hemeral-opy,asceing-(only in broad) 
dav (from disease), 

Hemi-opy, a seciag (things)-halved 
(from disease). 

Oxy-opy, (a morbidlv) sharp-sight. 

Presby-opy, aged-sight. view, 

Aut-opsy, a sec fag-(for) oneself; actual 

Cary-opsy, the rivsemblacce of-a nut 3 
a name of the grain of com 

Cat-opsv, (a morbidly) cumplete or 
hrilliant-<fght. (-water, 

FHyde-opsy, Dr-opsy, an appeararce of 

Acanth-opsis, thorny-face; a fossil 
fish. 
arang-opsis, scad-resembling (fish). 

>i-opsis, (an insect having) the s:uhe 
-through (a long peduncle, at the 
end of which the eves are placed), 

Saur-opsis, lizard-eye ; a fish. 

Thrvss-opsis, (a fish) of bristly-ap- 
pearance. 

§yn-opsis, a collective-view or sight. 

Ep-opt, an over cecr (of the Eieu- 
sinian mvstcries). 

Cat-opter, (a thing which one) lwhs 
-against; a mirror: hence, Catop- 
trie, relating to mirrored or reflected 
light. (-gliss. 

Poly-opter, a many or multiplying 

Di-optric, (relating to) stgAt or light 
(passing )-through (media or re- 
fracted). 

Sei-optric, (relating to, or moving) a 
giass (which casts}a shadow or 
im 


age. 
Rn phthalm, ox-eye ; a plant. 
Edri-ophthalm, a fixed or seszile-cyed 
crustacean 


( ). 
Ex-ophthalmy, an outward (protu- 
sion)-of the eye. 
Hdrophthalmy, water or dropsv-of 
Psor-ophthalmy, a scab or ulceration 


-of the eye. 

Ichthy-ophthal mite, fish-eyed tAing ; 
a sort of zeolite. 

Col. ossus, (a thing so tall as to) forbid 
-the eye (to ecan it). Optic, Oph- 
thalms, belong. Poss. Ope, Open, 
are akin. 

OPTO, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. optomai : 
see Ops); I look on desiringly; I 
vish, desire, choose, 

Ad-opt, to chose or take-to (oneself). 

Pre-option, (a right of) previous 
-choice. 

Co-optate, to chiose-with (another). 
Optative, perh. Hope, belong. 

-OR, Lat and Eng. sub. termin., de- 
notes the perfurmer or orizinator of 
anaction. In the Latin the ter- 
mination is apeeue to the supine 
ofa verb, but the verb seldom exists 
in our langoage : the termin, Er is 
of similar meaning and Eng. OR, 
lat. and Eng ; (wr, Norman, from 
Tat., is also found appended to 
Latin verbs to denote action or 
state, (account). 

Aadit-or, one erho-audits or hears (an 

L-dit-or, one why gives-out o7 edits (a 
boo 


Ex-{<ecut-or, one wh s-follows-out or 
executes (one’s vill). ° 
Monit-or, one who-(arl)monishes or 
warms. The following belong to 
the second, Or. (right). 
Err-or, a state of-wandering (trom 
Pall-or, a s3zte of-paleness. 
Aam-our, act ur state of-crying aload. 
ORA, Gr. (whence Lat. Cura; whose 
etymology is incorrectly given un- 
der the word) ; care, concern, heed, 
regard, consultation. 


(the eye. | 
; In-organie, not-e -«stiieted, or having 


ird. 
| Anth-ornis, 


-ORTUS 


; The-orem, (the speech of) 
-(which is) watched or consulted ; a 
matter for thought or exhibition. 

| 


-ORAMA,® or Horama, Gr., that 
which is seen ; a view, sight, exhi- 
bition, picture. Horao, and prob. 
Vorao, (fr. Sanse. vri, to ware, to be 
aware); I see. 

Aleth-orama, a true or authentic-cx- 
Arbittsn or picture, 

Athlet-orama, erhibitiun of-wreat'ers, 

Cosm-orama, an ornamental-rc4 dae 
tim: also,anerhibition of-the world, 

Di-orama, an exhibition (of a picture) 
-through (an opening). 

Pan-orama, an ex‘:bitton of-sll (the 
ladscape visible from one point). 

Pan-stere-orama, a solid exhibition, 
a solid-model or exhibitioa of-the 
whole (of some district). 

Ep-hor, an over-seer, or inspector. 


-ORBIS, Lat., a circle or globe. 

Dis-orbed, (thrown) apirt or aside 
-from its circle or orbit. 

Ex-orbitant,out of-the circle or bound; 
excessive. Orb. Orbit, belong. 


-ORCISM, see Horcos: Ordcr, see 
Ortus. 

-OREXIS, Gr., a longing for, desire, 
appetite. Orego (root, reg); I 
reach or extend the hands. 

An-orexy, want of-appetite. 

Dys-orexy, ill or depraved-appetite. 
Orgies, wild passion, fury, perth. 
belongs. 

-ORGANON, Gr. (fr. erzon: see 
Urgy), an instrument, tuol, ma- 
chine; the work, product, anything 
constituted. [eunstitucerd, 

Dis-organize, (to pull) apart-arsything 


the structure of life. Organ, belongs. 
-ORISM. See Huros. 


-ORNIs, Gr. (prob. fr. oro, ornumi, I 

stir up, arouse, rise, ea ; a 
i bird. 

flower-(or honey sucker 
Hemat-orniz, blood (red seacds 
-b-rd 3 aor: of eagle, 
Meli-ornis, honev (sucking)-bird. 
| Nycti-ornis, the night (feediny )-dird, 

-ORNO, Lat. (perh. akin to Gr. 
horaios, decked, adorned ; fr. hora, 
alimited time, an hour, a season, 
early time, youth, vigour, beauty) ; 
I deck, garnish, beautify. 

Ad-orn, to a:ld-qarnishments (to); 
Dis-adorn, to deprive- of adorn- 
ment; Re-adorn, to adorn-again. 

| Ex-ornation, a deching-out. 

Un-ornamental, not-beautisyiag. Or- 

nament, belongs. 


Di-ORTHOS!S, Gr. (fr. arthos, 
roused, straight, upright; fr. oro: 
see Ornis); (a makinzy) thoroughly 
estraight, right, or erect. 


ORTUS, Lat., arisen; a rising or 
birth. Orteur, (fr. Gr. oro: see 
Ornis); 1 arise. Oriens, arising ; 
theeast. Origu,a beyinning, origin. 
Ordior, [ begin. Ordo, beginning, 
regularity, oder. 

Ab-ortive, risen, or sprung-from, (im- 
paar (produced at a time) 
away or distant from-the (proper) 

tn, 
| Un-original, not (having at the time) 
-a beginning. 

Prim-ordial, first-in order ; beginning 
from-the first. 

Co-ordinate, toether-in order orrank. 

De-ordinate, (let loose) from-order. 


| 
» awatechiag orconsultation-of . In-ordinate, (having) no-order or 


the goa or an oracle ; aspeculatin 
ca divine or other things. . 


at 


| bound. 
Sub-ordinate, under-in order or rank, 


* See the previonr Index. 


the god . 


-OSUS 


Extra-o:dinary, bevond or ont of-the 
(usua!) order or course of things. 
Pre-ordain, to order or determine 

-beforeland, 

Re-ordain, (to introduce into) as 
ord r or rank-ayain. 

Pre-orient, risiag-teforehand Orient, 
Orizin, Order, Ordain, Ordnance, 
belong. 

-ORUS, Lat., of Gr. Ourns, Oros, (ir. 
ora; wh. see); a watcher, warder, 
keeper, 

Pyl-oras, (the lower orifice of the 
stomich, as it were), the yate 
ekeeper or guard (to the intestinal 
canal). 

Thyr-orus, a door-kreper. Perh. Ore, 
meial to be reliued with care, 
belongs. 

-ORY. See the previous Index, 


-OS, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. eiro, I join 
discourse, I speak, say, tell ; comp. 
Sertus); the mouth. Gris, of the 
mouth. Osculum,a little mouth; 
slight union or junction, as in 
veins, by the opening of a little 
mouth; a kiss. Ory, 1 speak, Le- 
seech, or pray. 

Ad -osculation, a juining-to (not 
deeply) ; an insertion-(of a plant) 
into or to (another). 

De-osculation, a kissiag-com pletely. 

In-osculation, a junction (uf vessels) 
-in or upon (each other). 

Ad-ore, to priay-to 

Ex-orable, (that may be obtained) 
from (a person)-by prayer ; hence, 
(that may be changed) from (a 
former state)-by prayer; In-exora 
ble, not-exorabile. 

Per-oration, (the summing up or 
going) through (the heads of}-a 
speech. Oral ,Oracle,Oration,Orison, 
O-culate, Ovcitant, also, Ostiary, 
belony. 

-OS, a bone: see Osteon. 


-OSME, Odme, Gr. (fr. ozo, I smell) ; 
asmell, scent, odour. temed/, 

An-osmy, privation of-(the sense of) 

Camphor-osma, camphor - odvar 
(plant). 

-OSMOS, Othisimnas, Gr. (fr. otheo, 
thrust, push, shove) ; a thrust, im- 
pulsion. 

End-osmose, or End-osm, tmpulstun 
or transmission-in wards (of ascous 
Lodies). (wards, 

Ex-osmose, imypulsion or passaye-out- 

-OSTEON, Gr. O,,Lat. (asthi, Sanse.); 
a bone. Ossts, Lat., of a bone. 
Ostinos, Gr, a bone pipe. 

Ex-ostusis, (a tumour upon or) out of 
-a bone, 

Peri-osteum, (the membrane) around 
-the bones. 

Pente-tars-ostin, (a lizard with) five 
-bunes-in the tarsus, 

Tessares-tars-osiin, (one with a) four 
-buncd-tarsus. 

Tria-tars-ostin, (one with a) three 
-boned-tarsus. The rest are [atin. 
Ex-osseous, (wit! > the buues-(tahen) 

out. 

Inter-osseous, between-loaes. 
oua, Ossuary, belong. 

-OSTRACON, Gr. (fr. Osteor; wh, 
see); the sheil or bony part of 
shell fish. (-in or divided. 

FEn-tom-oastracan, (having) a she/l-cut 

Malac-ostracan, soft-shciled or crusted. 
The etymol. fr. Lat. crusta is 
wrong. 

Peri-ostracum, (the natural skin) 
around-a shell, Ostracism, Oyster, 
belong. 

-OSUS,. Eat.) (74j.) termin. as Eng. 


x¢ix 


Oaz0- 


Nez-OTIATE 


_ -Ose,* or Uus ;* denotes abundance, 
full of. 
Acer-ose, full of-chaff ; chaffy. 
Cell ul-ose, full of-little-cells. 
Cartic-ose, full of-bark ; like bark. 
Fil-ose, full of-thread ; thread like. 
Frond-ose, full uf-leaves; tree like; 
braz.chiag ; hence, Frond-ons, 
Lacun-ose, full of-ditches or furrows. 
Nod-ose, full of-knots; knotty. 
Racem-ose, full of-bunches, 
Rain-ose, full of-branches ; branching. 
Suf-fintic-ose, full gf-under-shrubs ; 
undershrub-like. [like wool. 
Toment-ose, full of-sheared wool; 
Verruc-ose, full uf-warts; warty. 
Note, that the Gr. subst. termin, 
Osis, as Ana-diplosis, a duulding 
-back or repetition. Rhet. Ana-sto- 
mosis, (a throwing) back-(or un- 
closing of the) mouths (of vessels) 
Aled. is no relation to the above. 


Neg-OTIATE, Lat. (perh. otium, 
leisure, rest); (to transact business 
or that which is) not or un-rest. 
Otiose, belongs. 


-OTOS, Gr., of the ear. Ques, the ear. 

Dolich-ote, a long-eared (animal); a 
cavy. 

Ilali-ote, the sea-ear. 

Macr-ote, a long-ezred (fish). 

Megal-ote, a great-cared (tish). 

Pachv-ore. a thick-eared ( bat). 

Par-otid,. by or under-the ear. 

-OUR. See previous Index. 

-OUS,* adj.: see Osus and Us. 

-OUSIA, Gr. (fr. eo: see Esse); ex- 
istence, being. 

Homoi onsian, similar-in being. 

Homo-ousian, the same or identical 
-in beng. 

Sub-OVATE, or Oral, Lat. (ovum, an 
egg: fr. Gr. Oun, wh. see) ; under 
or slightly-egy (shaped). 

XUS, Gr., as Eng. Oxys, sharp, 
keen, acid. 

Di-oxus, (a collyrium made) by 
means of-ucid or vinegar. 

Stern-oxus, (an insect with) sharp 
-breast bone. 

Cac-oxene, (a mineral containing) 
acids-bad or injurious (to iron). 

Par-oxysm, (a coming) near or on-of 
the sharpness (of a disease), 


-PACIS, Lat., of peace. Pax (fr. 
pago, I settle: see Pactus); fixed 
or settled state ; peace, quiet. 

Im-pacuble, not-to he quieted. 

Ap-pease, (to bring) pence-to; re 

ring) to-peace: Appay, is the 
same, 

Re-pay, (to bring) back-(to) peace; 
to satisfy-again or inretuin, Peace, 
Pacable, Pay, belong. 

-PACTUS,® Lat., fixed, agreed. Pu- 
c:scur, I covenant. Pango, Pago (tr. 
Gr. I’egma, wh. see); I drive in, 
fix. settle, agree on. 

Com- pact, driven-together; s., (a 


thing) agreed on-together : hence, | 


Re-and In-compact. 

Im-pact, driven-upon (each other) 
close ; hence s., touch. 

Im-pinge, to drive or strike-upon. 
Paction, Pack, belong. 

Areo-PAGUS, Gr. (pagos, a firm-sct 
rock; fr. pegnuo: sce Pegm); an 
asseinibly hi 
-of Mars. 


PALLEO, Lat. (fr. Gr. paluno, I’ 


strew, besprinkle : akin to palo, I 
shake: see Pult; and bale ; see 
Bulos); I perspire with fear, I look 
pale or wan. 


4 p pal, (to bring) paleness or fear-to, 


eld om) the rock or Addl | 


-PAREO 


Im-pallid, to imbue with-rcanness. 
Pale, Pullid, belong. 7alpitate is 

in, 

Un-PALLIATED, Lat. (pallium, a 
cloak ; prob. fr.Gr. pharos 3a cloth, 
sheet. mantle; fr. pharo: see *urtis), 
not-conked, Pall, Valliate, belong. 

Toti-PALMATE, Lat. (palma, the 
palm of the hand ; fr. Gr. palame, 
the palin ; poss. fr. pallo : see Pult); 
(having) the whole (foot )-palmed ; 
1. @y joined or webbed. Palm, the 
hand, and a tree with hand-like 
branches, belong. 

-PALPO, Lat. (‘r. Gr. pallo: see 
Pult); I dandle, stroke, soothe, 
touch, cf feel. (-/eelers, 

Longi-palp, (a bectle with) long 

Pedi-palp, a foot-(having) sielers 
(like pincers), 

Securi-palp, (a beetle with) hatchet 
(shaped maxillary)-feeders. (touch. 

Im-palpable, rgt-( perceptible to) the 

Sup-palpation, “an under or slisht 
stouchtcg or patting; a caress. 
Palpable, belongs. 

-PALUS, Lat. (fr. pango: see Pactus); 
a peg, pin, post, or stake. 

Em-pale, (to put) within-posts or 
fences ; (to drive) a stale-into, 

Inter-pale (to place) pales-between ; 
to interlace. Pale, Espalier, Ba- 
luster, belong. 

-PANDO, Lat. (poss fr. Gr. Phnizo: 
wh. see); I show, open, or spread, 
Pansum, Passum, to show, Pussus,* 
a spreading ; a stretch (with the 
leys) 3 a pace or step. 

Ex-pand, to open or sprend-out, 

Re-pand, opened (so as to bend)-back. 

Com-pass, (that which is marked out 
together as a whole-(by leing 
stepped (round) ; or (a tract of land) 
Spreading-as a whole: hence, En- 
compass, to in(close)-together-by 
passing (round); to pass round. 

Re-pass, to step or pass-back or again. 

Sur-pasy, to step or pass-uver or be- 
yond. (boundary), 

Tres-pass,to step or g0-acros(another's 

Counter-pace, a stp-'n opposition. 
Pace, Pass, belong. 

PANGO, sce Pactus. PAN, see Pas. 

PANIS, Lat., bread, provision. 

Ap-panage, (that which goes) to or 
for-ths provision. 

Im-panate, (embodied ) in-bread. 

Com-pany, (to break) bread-with ; to 
be with as a messmate, Panada, 
Pannage, Pannier, Pantry, Pantler, 
belong. 

-PAR, Lat., like, similar, equal, fit. 

Com-peer, (one who is) equal-with 
(another), 

Dis pair, (to take things) jitted or 
coupled-apart : Disparity. 

Dis-parage, (to match) apart or far 
from-equality; 10 degrade. —_[tion. 

Im-parity, not-cguality ; dispropor- 

Onmini-parity,equality-in all( respects). 

Se-parate, (to take) apart-(from) its 
equal or couple; to uncouple : 
hence, Se-ver. 

Non-pareil, not (having an)-equal. 
Par, Pair, Parity, Peer, belong. 

-PARDOS, Gr., Pardus, Lat., a pard, 
panther, or ounce. [(like)-camel. 

Camelo-pard, (a spotted), panther 

Leo-pard, (a spotted), panther (like) 
clion, Pard, belongs. 

-PAREO, Lat. (perh, fr. Gr. para-eo, 
Iam-by or near: co, see /'sse}; 1am 
present, seen, shown, or manifest, 

Ap-parent, shuwn (clearly )-to (one). 

Trans-parent, showirg (light)-acruss 
or through. 


* See the previous Index. 


-PARTIS 
parr to be present or show (one 


self)-tu, hence, Re-appear. 

Over peer,( Fr.),to look or be seen-over, 

O(b)-percule, (that which is) againet 
(a thing’s Leing) seenj fee, a 
cover: hence, C-o ver, (co-ob- per}, 
(that which) opposes or prevents 
(a thiny)-aitopether-(from being) 
seen: Dis-cover, (to take) the cover 
“aside. To Peer, and perh. Re-per- 
tory, Ne book where one may) sce 
or find-again (what has been in 
sertcd}, belong. 

Sub-PARIETAL, Lat.(paries, awall) 
under-the wat, Parietal, Parietarv, 
a wall plant, puss. Parget, Lelong. 

PARIO, Lat. I bear, bring forth, 
‘Produce, propagate, J'areus.® 


Fissi-parous, propagating-by splitting 


(into two), 
Gemmi-parous, fropnagating-by bnds 
Larvi-parous, propayating-by masked 
(forms); #.¢., by young destined! to 
undergo change, to throw off the 
mask, (birth. 
Multi-parous, producizg-many (at a 
Ovi-parons, producing-by egys. 
Ovo-vivi-parous, producing-alive (and 
— More or less extricated from)-the 
egg (coverings). 
Pupi parous, producing-by puppets 
nymphs, or chrysslides. — {sirth). 
Uni-parous, producing (but) one -at a 
Vivi-parous, producing-alive. 
Puer-peral, A een 
Multi-parturient, alout ‘to bring firth 
-many. Parent, Parturient, belong. 
-PARLER, Fr. (fr. parole, a word, 
speech; fr. parable: fr. Gr para 
-lallo,| place-side by side : see under 
Bilvs); to compare notes; to con- 
fer, converse, speak. 
F-m-parl,(to settle by) speaking-upon, 
Enter-parlance, a spenhing-between 
pom). conference, Parle, Par- 
lour, Parliament, belong. 


-PARO, Lat. (perh. fr. Por: wk see); 
I make equal (to the occasiun), fit, 
or ready. Pearatus, made ready, 
ready. Patr.* 

Com - pare, (to make) altogether 
-ready : to fit or couple-together, su 
as to estimate size, &c. 

Pre-pare, to make ready-veforehand. 

Re-pair, to make ready again : hence, 
Ir-reparable, not-to be repaired. 

Ap-paratus, (things) made reudy-te 
or for (a purpose). 

Ap-parel, (that which fs necessary) 
to-the making (one) ready; dress. 
Un-parried, not-made ready (or pro- 

vided for), 

Un pared, ( perhap3) not-made ready, 
(as an orange for eating, or a 
horse’s hoof for shoeing), 

Im-perative, made ready-on (the mo- 
ment,as by command); command- 
ing, urgent: hence, Em-pire, a 
Flace in which im-perative orders 
are issued by a superior, and perl, 
Um-pire, (one who utters, orders, 
or) dccides-on. Pare, Parry, belong. 


-PARTIS,*® Lat, of a part. Pers, 
(fr. Gr. pharsos, a piece torn off ; a 
portion; fr pharo, I cleave, sever $ 
whence Lat. far; spelt, corn: see 
Farreation : and akin to peiro: see 
Poros); ashare or part. LPartiv, I 
separate or portion out. 

Com-part, (to portion) together-inte 
parts: hence, Com-partment, a pert 
-toxether, f.¢., sepurate from the 

oo 5 
unter-part, an opposite-part, 

De-part, ie separate (oneself}-fromn g 
to go away. 

Dis-part, to part-apart or anander. 

¢c 
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PEN DEO 


/ _pELLIS 
{m-part, (to ma e) as er-in- Com-patient, $% vring*to eth 
ld im par fot) Te or side. [m-patient, » superna Kael) — Pel of for) skin. Pellicl® 
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-PENNA -PHAINO 


Pre-ponierate, (to be) before-in 
teright ; to outweigh. 

Im-ponderable, not-to be weighed ; 
without-weight. 

Avoir-du-poids, (a measure for | Hs 
goods or which may be said) to 
have-some-weight, 

Counter-poise, a weight-(balancing) 
ayainst (another); equi-ponder- 
asce. Pendent, lennant, Pensile, 
Pent, sloping, Pension, Pensive, 
Poise, also Spend, belong. 

“PENNA, Lat. (fr. Gr. petenos, 
winged ; fr. petomai: see Petalon); 
a quill, wing, or fn. 

Jm-pennous, not-winged, 

Bi-pennate, double-winged. 
revi. pennate, short-quiiled, 

Longi-pennate, long-winged. 

Plani-pennate, flat-winged. Ent. 

Plici-pennate,with folded-wings, Ent. 

Quadri-pennate, four winged, Ent, 

Squami-pennate, scaly-jasned. Ich. 
Pen, belonys, 

Ne-PENTHE, Gr. (penthos, acute 
feeling, grief; fr. Pathos: wh. see) 3 
(a medicine which makes) grits 
“not (to exist, or cures it). 

Dys-PEPSY, Gr. (pepsia, concoction ; 
fr. pesso, pepto | soften or cook: 
comp. Cuctas,wh. is prob, derived fr. 
peptos, cooked); difticult-coxcce- 
tem (of fuod); indigestion, Peptic, 

longs, 

Ligni-PERDOUS, Tat. (perdo, I de- 
stroy or lose; prob. fr. per-do, [ 
sive-thoroughly, over, or up: for 

0, see Ditus) ; wood-destruying. 

Im-PERIL, Fr. (fr. Lat. periculum, 
danger from adventure or trial ; 
prob, fr. perior: see Peritus) ; (to 
put) into-danger. Peril, Fericu- 
ous, belong. 

*-PERITUS, Lat., practised, skilful. 
Pertor, Ant. Lat. (fr. Gr. peirao : 
see Sua I try or practise, 

Ex-pert, (skilful) out of or from 
~practice: Ex perience: In-ex pert, 

Im-pert, not-practised. 


Ana-PEST, Gr. (paistos, struck ; fr. 
palo, I strike); (a foot in verse 
ike a dactyl) struck or tured 
backwards ; an echo (of the dict fl) 
-backwards ; tu Pave, is prob. akin, 


-PLETALON,®* Gr, (fr. petannno; I 
spread out flat; petomai, I spread 
the wings to fly; fr. root pet, pat, 
having, from the sound, the force 
of jint); an expanded thing, a leuf 
or petal. 

Andro-petalons, (with stamens or) 
male (organsconverted into)-petals, 

A-petalous, without-petals or coralla, 

Cata-petalous, (with stamens grows 
ing) against-(the base)of the petals, 

Lasio-petalous, hairy-petaled, 

Mono-petalous, single-petaled, 

Poly-petalous, man ¥-peteded, 

Tetra-petalous, fourpetaled, Petal, 
belongs. 

-PLTO,® Lat., I entreat, seek, wish. 

Com-pete, to seek (the same end) 
-with (another) ; hence,Competitor, 

Re-peat, to seek or do-ag>in. 

Ap-petent, secking-towards : i. e., for. 

Com-petent,seck ing( for an office)-with 
(others); and there‘ore Properly 
qualified, 

Centri-petal, seeking-the contre, 

Musci-petal, seekiny-flies (for food ). 

Im-petuous, (pushing) on-(as one) 
seelhing (an enemy). . 

Ex-pettble,(to becom pletely-wished., 

Com-patible, Seeking or tending-to- 
gether (to one point); similar, 
eungruous, 


long. 


to «ff. ci-thoroughly. 


Petre, Gr. and Lat., a rock. 


fossil sharks’ teeth, 


potash, 
(soils), 


adheres to-rocks, 
Petroleum, belong. 


Anthropo-phagous, man--atiay, 


-oxen, 
Conoyo-phayous, ant-eating, 
Copro-phayous, ordure-cuting, 
hn-tomo-phazous, in sect-< ating. 
Litho-phagous, stone enuting or boing, 
Lot o-phaygous, eanting-lotus (veities). 
Melli-phagous, feeding ga-honey, 
Muso-phagous, plantain-euting, 
Myrmeco-phayous, ant-erting 


mal substances), 
Ophio-phazous, feeding on-serpents, 
Phyllo-phazous, feeding on leaves. 
Phyto-phayous, plant-eating. 
Poe-phacous, GIASs-c'ating 
Rhizo-phayous, feeding on-roots, 


posing matter. 
Sarco-phagous, sreding on-fesh, 
Reto-phayous, moth-eating. 
Xylo-phayuus, wood-euting. 
Zoe hag ciia eating-animal (foo), 
(E£so-phagus, 
eaten ; the tube conveying the food 
to the stomach, 


corrode-the flesh. 
Ade-phagy, an eating-abundantly ; 


of a class of vora-ious Leet les, 
Drimy-phagv,an eating-aciid( things), 
Dys-phayy, 

swallowing, 


dry (food only without butter, Nc.) 
Fauces, is akin. 


make manifest; I show, shine, ap- 
ear. Phisis,* appearance, phase, 


pha: Sanse, bhi, to shine): Esl:ine. 

Chioro phane, shining ( with) pale 
green (lustre) ; asort of fluor spar: 
Chlorophaite, a green mineral. 

Hydro-phane, (sort of opal which) 
shines (transparently)-in water, 

Tri-phane, a ities (ways) shintag or 
transparent (mineral). 

A-phany, (a diminutive plant which 
is) not-distinct or showing. 

Epi-phany, a shining-above (and an- 
nouncing or showing clearly, as the 
atar of Bethlehem). 

Theo-phany, a manifestation-of God 
‘in visible form), 

Dia-phanous, shining-through, 

Apo-phasis, a showing or exhibition 
-(when appearing to go) from (the 
Point). 

Em- phasis, an appearance or meaning 
(thrown)-upon or into (a sentence 
by laying unnsual stress upon a 
word, and thereby invariably im- 


© Sey the previous luuex., 


Ap-petite, a seeking-towards or after 
(gratification). Petition, Petible, 


Per-PETRATE, ( patro, I beget. pro- 
duce, effect; fr, Puter, wh, see); 


-PETROS, Gr. a piece of rock, a stone, 
Glosso-petre, tongue (like) - stone ; 
Odonto-yetre, teeth--tone; the same. 
Salt-petre, (E. G.), a salt (uitrate of 
ound in Certain) - stuny 


Lam-prey, (1.9, (fish which) licks or 
Peter, Petrify, 


-PITAGO,*Gr., I eat, devour, feed on, 
Ade-phagous,eating-alundantly, Ent. 


Bu-phagous, eating (the larvae of in- 
sects deposited in the backs of) 


Necro-phagons, feeding on-dead (ani- 


Sapro- phazous, seeding on -decom- 
(Z ol, 
I will carry-whot) js 


Sarco-phagus, (acoffin made orizinally 
of Assos stone supposed to) cat or 


gluttony: hence, Ade asian, one 


difticulty-of eating or 


Xero-phagy, (a religious) enting-of 


-PHAINO, Gr., T bring to light or 


hemi, 1 show by words, | speak or 
report. Phaus, light. Pho (fr. root 


Eu-PHORBIOUS 


lying an expression of opposite 
import). [(mysteries); a priest, 

Hiero-phant, (one who) s vles-sactey 

Syco-phant, (one who) shows or in- 
forms of-(the exportation o figs 
(fortidden by the laws of Athens); 
@ pander to the luxuries of the 
great, 

Cory-phene, (a fish crested with, a 
helmet (like)-appearanee, [port 

Blas-phemy, hurtful or injurious-re- 

Eu-phemy, a well or elegant-teurding, 

Pro-phet, a fore-teller or spenher, 
Phantasy, Fancy, Phantasm, Phan- 
tom, Fanatic, Phase, Lelong. 

-PHARMACON, Gr, a medicine, 
drug, poison. [its effects, 

Alexi-} harmie, driving AWRY-putsuR OF 

Tetra-pharmacon, (an ointment made 
Of) four-mediccues, Pharmacy, be- 
lonzs. 

Para- PHERNALIA, Gr. (pherne, 
what a wife brings; a dowry : fr. 
Phero: see Phorev) ; (goods or por 
tion) besides or with-the dowry ; 
appurtenances, 

-PHEMI: see Phaino. 
Phorco. 

PHILEO, Gr., I love. Fhilos, deas, 
loved, 

Ammo-philous, sand-luring. Ent, 

Deiie-philous, loving-twilight, 

Drymo-philous, oak wood or forest 
-lovt.q. 

Geo-philons, earth. loring, 

Glyci-philous. loving-sweets, 

Hvdro-philous, water-luving, [Ent, 

Xvlo philons, lurixg-(decaved ) wood. 

£gi-phil, (a plant that) yoats-lure. 

-PITLEGO, Gr. (Sanse, “hrsj, to shine 
or dazzle : formed partly fr. sound); 
I flicker in the breeze powerfully ; 
Iburn or kindle. Phlegma, in- 
flammation, or its result, spitting, 

De-phlegmate, (L. G.), to burn (the 
moisture )-from, 

Leuco - phleymacy, Fale(ness with 
es Imm tion 

Anti-phlogistic, a ainst-i-flammation, 

Epi-phlogistic, adding to-ixflamma- 
tiem, Phiegm, Phlegmon, [Phlo- 
giston, perh. Flash, belong. 

-PIIOBOS, Gr. (fr. phebomai, I am 
scared ; I flee) ; fear, dread, 

Hydro-phobia, c'read of-water, 

Photo-phobia, dread of-light. 

-PIIONE,*® Gr. (fr. Fhace, phos 
light : see class Phaino); that which 
brings matters to light, voice, 
speech, sound, singing. 

Anti-thony, a singmg-on opposite 
(sides alternately). 

A-; hony, privation-of rice, 

Hary-;hony, heaviness; 4, e., diffi. 
enlty of epecch, Me, 

Caco-yhony, badnes. of «unnd. Bhet. 

Dvs-phony, difliculty of specch. 

Eu-phony, well or good-scund (ia 
concurrent letters). funison, 

Homo -rhony, sameness- of sound, 

Larynyo-yhony, the soxnd cof the 
voice by stethoscope)-in the larynx, 

Para-phony, nearness or slight al. 
teration-of taice, | -tviees, 

Poly-phony, (a speaking In) many 

Sym -phony, (sound) with - suead; 
eombination of sound. 

Micro-; hone, (an instrument to mea 
sure) small or low-souuds, 

Dia-phc nie, soxnding-through (so as 
to he refracted). {feclings), 

Ke-phonesis, a spenking-out (onc's 

Epi-phe-neina, a speech or word-in ade 
dition, Phonics, telongs. 


Eu-PHORBIOUS, Gr. ( horbe, res 
ture, food; fr. pherflb, I fced, 


Cll 


PHERO :¢ 
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-PILO -PLEO -PLEXUS 


fr. piso, pinso, I bruise, pound ; fr. Sub-plangent, dashing-beneath (a8 a 


Gr. ptisso, I crush 


pish, to brui-e); (belonging to the F 'S & : : ‘Slat 
captain of the vanguard, a3 nearest PLANU * Lat (fr. Gr pints 


the) lirst-javeds. or 
belonys. 

PILO, Lat. (prob, 
/ tar); I pound 


peotle ; compress into a mass so as lersd-with (each other); f.¢., alto- 
to take the goodness from, I pilfer, gether-level. Plain, Plane, Lelong. 
Com- pile, (to put) together-in a muss. 
De-op-pilate, (to take) away-a mass 
or obstruction-(placed) against (a 


thing); to remov 


Ex. pilation, (a squeezing) out of-the 
miass; & pilfering, 
Pillage, perh, Pile, Pillar, belong. 


VILUS, Lat. (fr. G 
hair wrought into 
the hair. 


Pe-pilatory, (taking) away-the hair. 
Ilorri-pilation, a roughness or stand- 
ing on end of the Adair. Felt, Pi- 


lositv, Plush, belo 
Im PINGUATE, La 


to imbue with-/at. Pingnid, be- 


longs. 
PINO. See Poto, 


Lu-PION, Gr., a well Cooking lim- 
pid liquid, but of)-sag or greasy 


(quality), 


PIPTO. See Prosis. PIRE. See 


Paro, 

Em-PIRIC, Gr. (pe 
peirao, | try or att 
a trial, a pushing 


perh. akin to Poros); (founded) on 
tre cr experiment > (makiny) ex- 
jimentaon (persons at hazard). 


irate, belongs. 


~PISCIS, Lat, (perh. fr. Gr. piein, to 
have drunk; fr. pine > pee Putu); 


a drinking anima 


I'x-pireation, a fishing-out, 


Por- poise, (Fr.), the 
tion, Fish, belong. 


-PITHECORS, Gr. (fr. itho, I per- 


suade, listen to, 


mimic) 3 an ape, monkey. 
Cerco- pitheke, the (long) tailed 


-meonhey, 


Galeo-pitheke, the weasle-ape, 


PIUS, Lat., pious, 
Pio, | worship, I 
God and my neigh 


Iin- pious, not-pions or worshipping. 
I-x-piate, (to lot) out-by atunement 


or worship, 


Im-piacular or -lons, not guring) 


Cu- piteous, not-Aind 


bour}. Pious, Piety, Pity, Piacle, 


belong, 


Im-PLACENTAL, Lat. (placenta, a 
cike or anything likes fr. Gr. 
placons, a cake ; anything flat ; fr. 


Pliz: wh. see); ( 
centa (or cake like 


PLACUO,* Lat. (pe 


I thoroughly-entice: see -ecttun ) s 
I please. Placo, | appease or bring 


to peace, pleasure, 
Com-placent, Com- 
(making others) ple 


Dis-placeney, (a lwing) apart or far 
from-plrasing; Dis-please, to be 


apart, &e, 


Im-placable, not-to he appeased, 
Please, Placid, Placalile, belong, 
-PLANGO, (fr.Gr. plesso : see Piege): 

I beat, or dash, as the hands or 


Ureast; [ bewail. 
Con-plain. to beat 

gether (in) grief) 

(anocher) ur esmrl 


to the bottom as mnch as ts takes 
from the top, 

Com-pline, (the service which) com 
-pletes or ful-fils (the day). 

Ac-com-plish, to add-ful-silment (to). 

Re-plenish, (to make) full or plen- 
tiful- again. Plenal, Plenitade, 
Plenty, belong. 

Epi-PLEROSIS, Gr. ih pleos, full; 
akin to pleo: see luos) 5 over-sii- 
ling or repletion. 

-PLEURA, Gr., the side or ribs. 

Bu-pleur, ox-rib; a plant. 

Endo-pleur, the internal-side or in- 
tegument (of a seed). (or ribs.# 

Micro-pleur, (« fish with) little-sides 

Phacello-pleur, litle bundle-zone or | 

- Stde; a mollusk. 


Tetra-plenron, a square or four-sided 
(pillar), Pleurisy, belongs. 
Re-PLEVY, Fr, (plevir, to pledge; 


grain; fr. Sanse. wave). Plain, Plangent, belong. 


broad, flat; prob. fr. Plar. wh. 

see); flat, smooth, level, easy, clear, 
Ex-plain, (to brin;) out-clear 5 to 

fr. pilum: see clear-out (the difficulties), 

cr beat with a Com-planate, (to make the parts) 


standard. Pestle, 


-PLASSO, Gr. ( prob. plasso, plax, 
plash, slab, slap, flat; and many 
other words have a kind of connec- 
sone: being formed from ea 

Te pa Dp: sound); I plaster, anoint, mou A 

Fo Pill, Pilfer, form, AER fasten. Plasm.* 

Cero-plastic, modelled in-wax. 

Dia-plastic, thoroughly-anvinting or 
Jastening (a broken limb), 

Em- plastrum, (Ointment) duubed-in ; 
a plas‘er, (bone)-ayain. 

Ana-plasis, a Sastening (a luxated 

Cata- plasm, an ointment - (spread) 
against (some body); a plaster. 

Meta-plasm, a change-in the surm (of 
a a 

Pro-plasm, the former or first-mould, 

Proto-plast, the first-mud+l; proto- 
fype. Plastic, Plaster, Plasm, be- 
long. 


-PLAUDO, Lat., I clap or strike the 
hands, &e.; I encourae by noise, 
like the sound of the word, 

Ap-plaud, to strike (the fect)-to or on 
ithe ground); to (give) encou- 
ragement-to. 

Im-plausihle, not-(likely to gain) be- 
lief or enoourngement. 

Dis-plode, (to break) apart-(with) a 
clap or clattering noise. 

Ex-plode, (to burst) out-(with a 
nuise. Plaudit, Lelongs, 


Gono-PLAX, Gr. (plax, anything 
flat or flattened, or broad : compare 
the words in the etymol. of Plasso) ; 
an angular-viuted or crusted (crab), 
Plate, Plat, Flat, belong. Plank is 
akin, 


-PLEGE, Gr. (fr. leaso, I strike, 
smite; fr. root pleg, plag: prob, 
akin to Mlassv); a stroke, blow, 
Plectron, a smiter, goad, or spur, 
Plezis, a amiting. 

Hemi-plegy, a paralytic) stroke-on 
half (the bods): 
ra-plegy, a (paralytic) stroke-(on 
all parts) near ; ¢.¢., all the body, 

Poly - plectron, the many - spurred 
(peacock). 

Apo-plexy, a stroke-(taking) away 
(motion and sense), 

Cata-plexy, a striking-down (of the 
yower in a limb). 

Ec-plexy, a striking-out (of one's 
senses); stupefaction. Plague, be- 
longs. 


-PLEO, Ant. Lat. (fr. Gr. pleo, I 
overilow : see Plovs ; akin to Wleru- 
sis); TAN. Plenus, full. 

Com - plete, completely -silled; ful- 
filled ; hence, In-complete, 

Re-plete, silled-again ; Jilled-(to the 
extent of Nowiny) back or over, 

Com-plement, (that which taken) to- 

ether or with (the rest)-sid/s (any- 
thing). 

Im-plement, (that hie) fue in or 
supplies (full power to the hands), 

Sup-plement, (that w hich) alls or 
com pletes-under or after, (ness, 

De-ple-tion, (a taking) from-the Sul- 

Ex- pletion, apilirg outorup: Ex ple- 
tive, silding-ont to (full size) 3 com- 
pleting. 


ean obstruction, 


r. pilos, wool or 
felt); felt, pile, 


fr. low Lat. plegio, I ledge ; 
perh, fr. Lat. ieee | Sind vo: en- 
twine: see lexus); (to claim ) 
avain or back-( upon given) pledges. 
Pledge, Plight, lot, @ conspiracy, 
Lelong, 

-PLEXUS,* Lat, Plectus, Gr. woven, 
wound, plaited. Pi. etn, Plicy,* L, 
Pleco, Gr., 1 knit, twist, bend, en- 
twine, fold. Plier, Fr., to bend. 

Em-plecton, (G.), a knttting-in eer 
rough and smoo:h stonesin a wal ). 

Eu-plocamons, (G.), (having) weli 
twisted or raided ; ringlets). 
m-plex, tuven-together; difficult 
to unravel, 

Im-plex, wouren-in ; entangled. 

Per-plex, (to Fut) thoroughlyin » 
maze or winding, 

Im-pleach, to in-weare, 

Com-plicate, tu treave-together., 

Con-tortu-plicate, Jilded-(with) con- 
tortions or tw istings-tovether. 

Du-plicate, ( in) two-silds; doubled H 
multiplied into itself; hence, Con 
“duplication, a doubling-over each 
other or together; Re duplication, 
a doubling-back ; Du-plicity, two 
sfuldness (of character) ; doublonem, 
insincerity, 

Ex-plicate, (to bring) out of-the eed 
or difficulty ; to untold, to explain : 

ence, In-explicable. 

Im-plicate, (to bring) Into-the web, 

Ooto-plicare, eight-folded. 

Quadri-plicate, four-foided, 

Re-plicate, folded-back, 

Semi-plicare, half-folded. 

Septem-plicate, seven-fulded, 

Uni-plicate, once-sidded, : 

Ac-com-plice, (one) added or helong- | 
ing to-(those) “entwincd-with (a 
trinsaction), 

Du-plex, folded in-two; two-f./7; 

Sub-duple, (a fraction of one with) | 
fw-under; t.e., a half. 

Multi-ple, many-fulded, 

Quad-ru ple, four-suld, 

Quintu-ple, five-fold. 

Sextu-ple, sap 

Tri-ple, Tre-ble, three-fuld; also the | 
third and highest part in music, the | 


ng. 
t. (pinguis fat); 


fricos, tried ; fr. 
empt; fr. peira, 
on, & piercing: 


a lish. 


hog-jish. Pisca- 


believe, watch, 


Piatus, atoned, 
do my duty to 
bour, 


{-atunement. 


(to one’s neig 


havirg) no-pla- 
blood organ), 


rh. fr. r-lacio, 


others being the second, and funda- 
mental bass. 

Ap-plv, to bend-to ; to bend (the facul- 
ties)-to: to touch. In-applicatie, 
Not-to be bext or adapted to: Re-ap- 
plication, an applving-anew., 

Com ply, to bend-with (one’s wishes). 
tool lige ; hence Com-pliment, and 
In-compliant, not benc ing. 

fulti-p:y, to fuld-many (times); te 
increase, 

Re-piy, to bend-back (an answer); 
hence, Re-plication, an echo, 

Im-pletion, a silting-in or up. Sup-pliaut, (one who entreats with 

Sup-ply, to yidi-(from) under; to add » knees) b-nt-under (him), 


© See tia Previous Indy, oy 


or sati«faction, 
plaisant, (Fr, 
‘ase d-with(one), 


Piain,* 

(the hands)-to- 
> to bewutl-to 
wtely, 


~ Geo-FONIC 


- .pLoRo -popos 
ig yp ® ss De-ploy, (to take) from-the folds; to Deca-pod, a ten-footed (mollusk). Ex-peditate, (to let) the fé 
unfold. (ness)- Eury-pods proad-fout 3 & crab. itate, (to pa ler-the fret ® 
Fm-ploy, to fold or r involvedn (busi- Gastero-Poes a mollusk creeping &S to supply: 
Bs-ploit, ( which brings out of with) 4 fuot-(by means of & mus- Sup-pe neous, U anger feet. 
" the folds, e-volves, OF achieves | cular disk) on the stomac’. Im-peach, Fr.(to throw) between -the 
e something)» Plications ‘Pliahle, Hetero- mollusk Ww? ith) feet-of feats t detain by 4" pe ecusat iol. 
it iy, belong: different ena! h). Pedal, Pedestal, Pedestrian, belong 
Ss, Gr sailing. Pier ( Hexa got a six-sooted (insect.) Path, is ak19 
. sta vu, 8 uit “nd akin to | 9 oe crab with) legs- alike pam. See 
7 feo: see Phyllon)s | overflows aa (a crustace™ yose) | -pOGON, Gr: ae 1e beard. 
throat- supports the four forward) ; 
ow, sail, oat ; fe ae Andro- poso™s ma s-beard; ® grass 
Epi-ploot, iimvrane which oats Lophyto- pod tnfted-f seers Cyano-poxons plue-bearé § vird. 
upon (th intestines ato-pod an eight-f d rf k Gero-pogons ol n’s-beard 5 aplant- 
b Peri-plus 8 sailing-around- ,an eight fori’ (mollusk) Trago pose” jant with seeds) 
! peers Ocy-pod, gwitt-/outed (C 
fs -pLo! 0," La (per fr.the sound) > | Pivilo-pod, (@ Fab with) leaf (like) bearded, a8 BOR” 
= | halloo, Wail, ament, shed tea | feet. -POLEO, Gr. “ 1 make, produce, ge 
eo De-plore, (° cast) do ewith | paeilo-pody ® yaried-fuoted crusta- nerate, create. 
aq wailing s 1 shed tears down; to Ppseud do-pods (an infusor y,¥ whose body Chylo- poetic, gene rating: chy 
ws wail for. | produces ces) false |se or apparen nt-feet. Gajacto- “poetic, ,gen nerating-™4 
Explore, or arch) out ‘by hallvoing Ptero-pod, (a mollusk with) winged Noso-poet ics Pr’ {ucing- disease: 
4. (into, a8 toon cavern); tO try by | -(fore) ft Un. poetic, not-creattag (from jmagi- 
is sounding: : Schizo- po!» divided: - foot § a pet nation). ; 
or Im-plore, to call) er waising. , Sregano o-pod, a whose sole) Epo-pee> a ercation-in 7 words. 
al pLUMA, Lat., a fe ather foot -(is) covered ‘(with a ett Qnomato Fe® a ing-of names 
f- De-plume, to take) a ay-the fea Stoma-pod, a crustaccan W ose ) ja'¥ (from the en 
x: thers + unplume. | or Te (reserable the rest Pharmaco- Porm (a book on) making 
Jvis-plume, t aye e-the (tuft of) Tracheli- (a mollusk with) feet -medicines ; 
cd fencers Orr ie animal); 0 BPr -on the neck. ( feet. 3-0 a, a making OF feigning 
he ume. Plume, belongs: ben (a stool with) three-legs or aie or porenhy- . r face cot 
: nti- es, rsuns having ns); t-@-» eir fron appea 
ag pLUs, 1a Lat. (fr. Gr. ap ion, pleons | DeLee ade eee ~ i ance, of form generally 3 ersonili 
more; for poleton| fr. polus, MANY, | pe against ( veTs)+ : 
4 much) 5 10 Pluris, of MOre- a Acro- podium, the toprof the fimt- mation. Poem, Poets belong 
saneplul. ae o-more of further} iyo podiums , goat-fout } goatweed, a -POISE * see also Pend 
stand still. oe aa poLEo, Gr. (fr. poses fs “traffic } 
, remainder heno Pr. jum, goose oose fo : die a plant. rob. fr. pelos tion oF 
Ly ,co- podium, wolf's-/vot 3. moss. Fusv)t 1 traftic, trade, sel 
the artinet; * which piblio-polists 4 a bookseller 
Mono-poltst, the “a age 


Sur- plas, the ight 
. hence, urplus- | Apa Fut Vers 
ot Aca its f fete 
-poLio, be tg eee I 
ss "Pu ) ; Liurns 


oes no 


-(whieh js) over 
ge. Plu iral, belongs: 
Im-PLUVI M, Lat. (fr. pluo, I Arcto- 
t . pus, bea 
. rain, fr. Gr. phiuo, OE ie flow: Dasy-PUs hairy- ia, "the Mmadillo. 
see Phyllon)§ : court in Roman Pi-pus. 4 tw o.footed (beas ast): turn 4 € he 
jiouses) into (¥ nich toe, rare (was Echino-p's, heigehog- foot j a plant I polish y ek Renee 
F llowed o fall) Pluav’ Plover, Erythro-puss 7 Net feck: nepal (to Jace a thing poate a 
a rain loving pird, belons- Himanto-puss thong of glender-leg ee nN, lish-betwee? (ot yeTs) 3 
A pLYSIAN, Gr. (plusiass weniees Vo foots the gens a bird. ne-polisty i seh-ngal Polish 
. . , Sills 
ag ont ple ae tS se é with) horse Pole, which the earth turns, 
2 } yot of oof (like shell)- tal 
the sea hare are-fuot 3 a fe sather-toed ong. 
cheir dirty 1 Plunge is akin 4 a Saag vy (fr. Sanit I turn = the 
“{ * a wdo- pus, (a fsh with scaly-feet 3 soil Ww! s plouge o: se 
ako : rag Pre, Paral 4s aiit x fins ) bala Poleo); ® ee e mat ed out by the 
Prneumm the lungs. : Macro-pus, long -fuot; the kangaroo, ploughs ® ci 
wea bls ” tc or difficult ty-of breath. also a beetle. Acro-polis, the » devated (part of the) 
Jaiachy-P s -of breath. Platy-pus» proad-foct- [hog. -c.ty 3 the citadel. 
. eulty of breuthin Oryctero-per di ing ft «the ground Helio-poliss the city-of the sune 
g- | Phalero-pr> scollope fot i ® bird. Metro- 13, the Mm other “city 
radiated on) al with) Nea-pollss new-city = + 3. 
follow- Necro- the city y-of the dead; § 
bury 7 proud (-cithese 
a oliection of) five 


ity-ot Persia. 


with the pody "Pp right. 
A mm phi-pneast ,(cone) Feathing-in two 
ways; t-&-> by lungs and gills. ing af . P 
[i - pneamonian ‘ ouble i: lunged Bi-ped, two: corte ais , aman. enta-poll 
cspider) , {(spider Cirri- -ped, curly-fuot + the parnacle- Perse-polis deena 
Tetra- pneamonian, a four- lunged ane -ped, thick-/ voted. Adriano-P! e,t - 4 of ee m 
rti-ped, short-svoted. Constantino P e, the city nstan 
ponos, Gr., of & foot. Puss (fr. Cy Lae awan footed. tine. a wandereT- 
Sansc- pad, to go% prob. fr. the _ (having) no-feet- Cosimo: polite a citizen -of the worl 
sound, and akin to pad, pat, paddle, o -ped, puld or slen nder- fost. Im-polite vane) jew Citizens urbane» 
foot, and perh. hoof ; 2180, to pod, Lori-ped, thong oF girth -footed. or well ‘ured pe 
and many others); ® round full Nudi-ped, naked-fuvtec. Im-politic, 0 ot (be Permenting)-the city of 
sound ia a leg. Pes, Lat., ® Palmi-pe*> palm-fioted, as ducks. state. Pol e, Politic, polite, belong. 
ner ed , Of Soe Pinnat i , membrane: yted Orn. _pOLLEO, asi (fr. Gr. polus: see 
Acant 4 . piny -legged oF rete - oy ; fe cra ‘ Plus); 1a™ much able oF powerful. 
ro- 5 or ront- foot. iqui- ent, (of) © ae ower. 
»~ mphi-Pety a crustacean with) (. Quadru-ped, @ four- footed (beast): - rent, befor pane er. THC 
erect Cas (a 4) hese Rett ee a efor em Poll, the many» is akin. 
-pod, eI 4 * Al, uti- , sme or ring “Hedge \ 
rachio-por. mollusk having) arms Sees solid-foot OF il PONSA ous pee Sie gail!) 
(in piace © gan of Centi : hundred fort = a worm. rwerss © ‘clopome anim 
n cin cockless | Im-pede, (to get) betwee “the seets | with, ae. : 
— ). to hind Macro-pome 13, with long: gt TS. 
ysand-fi Ent. Meno- o-pomonss aving *t @ apert ture 
covers: ‘ding 
gill) wat 


h 
ith) Mille-pedes -fiot 
, Rem mi-pedes oar-foot 7 ® worm. 


°o 
Brat sbie-poa 
ncbic- a 
zilis-in the "fi : 
wi as ¢ moll pte fect att pets *proom-fout: worm. 
ween the body and) feet. Veloci-pede, & foot-hastener- Plectro - 
ee Pee. (a centipede whose ower) ui-pedal, (containing) a crs om covers. 
- tp formed by a pair) of feet. a half. NDER: Pe PON E: see 
cCoudvic- pods knuckle-fort Ex-pedient, t, (letting) the ha -out (of posits ‘ 
a) with), coo chackies) 3 haste ming + s hence In-e 1c, G os, hard work 
-edient, ite igitized by essete sot | 
v 


ee ae Fs (an anima 
eer eee? FT adj . ¥ x: 
ae <axe the Peeevion? Index. 


Nezgro-PONT POTAMOS -PREHEND 


fr. peno, penomat, I work for bread Paw-port, (Fr.), (a permission) to Meso-potamia, (a country) in the 
I achin } nury); working ortilling Pass-the gates (ofa town). middle of or betweensrie a. 
-the earile Out- port, an outward-; ort or harbour, -POTIS P, 
p bel F Frit) S, #os, Lat. (akin to Sanse. pa, 
Negro-PONT, Lat, (pons, a bridges ki; ', belongs. Ford, Frith, are to defend ; whence perh, Despite): 


akin, : 2 e. 
Prh. fr. overhangin astream : seg able, powerfal, Posse, (pos- Exse, 
Patan the bridgnot the Lyripus, | -POSITUS, Lat., put or placed. to Le-able); to be able. Potens,® 
a corruption of Euripus, Pimoa,* T put, lay aside, place. powerful, 
; Ap- pose, to place-to or near; Appo- Im. possit.le, not-alle tu be or ha n, 
d Ppe 
PONTOs, Gr., Pontus, Tat. (akin to Sifion, a putting or adding to, In-com- possible, not-cble to be or 
ules a Funds: Ma faba. Com- pose, to put-toyether, to unite: ; happen with (another thing). 

the deep, the sea, particula y the to form: De-com pose (to take) m-pUissant Not-power ful, 

Euxine. away-union : Dis-eom ose, (totake | Im-potent, (having) NO- power, 
Helles-pont, the sea-cf Helle, what is: united-apart: re-com pose, | Multi- otent, powersel-in much, 
Pro-pont, the sea (which tothe Greeks to furm-Leforehand : Re-com pose, Omni-potent, all-powersul, 

Was )-before (the Euxine). Pontage, to form-ayain, Pleni-fotent, (having) full-perer, 

Pontoon, Punt, Leteng, De-pose, to put or lay-down. Pre-putent, before; t.e., su perior-in 
POOR, foora, Pwre, Hindoo, a town, Dis-pose, to put or arrange-in (its) Sha very Powerful. Potent, 
Haice-poor, the wwa of-a hajee or different parts; to give a genera us-ible, Puissant, belong. 

“Mecca pligrim, character or inclination to; In-dis- -POTO, Lat. Tdrink, Pine, Gr. fr. 
Shah- lehan-poor, the town of, &e. Pose, to d isarrange, Or put out of root po); 1 drink, Posts drigk 
POPULUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. polue: see | order: Hence, also, Pre-dispose, Com. potation, a crinking together. 

Plus: and akin to [dos the | and Re-dispose, ; Counter-poison, (somet ing) against 

many, the people. Ex-pose, to rice-without (doors, so -(a medicated) drink. 

De-poy ulate, (to take) the people as to exhibit). -M-poison, to imbue With-p: isom, 

-from ; to devastate, pelitengis ue (a eke Caney Pro- ine, (G.), to drink-before ; to 
Un-popular not-(lelonging to or ment, deception, X c, “Upon (one). oer the cup; to offer. 

liked bs y the aN ging Inter- pose, to gut (something )-be- Dy:-cata-poty, (G.) difficulty of-drink- 
Dis-people, (to scatler) apart or de- tween (others), wng-down ; hydrophobia, Potable, 

atroy-the peuple. PP Pose, to put (force )-against ; Poison, belong. 


Re-y-eo; le, to people-again, People, Pince-before ; ® word placed before able; fr. Lat. potere, posse: see 
>... at ‘: dun, “leey ; - . 
5 opular, Populaze, Populace, be. Pro-pose, to put (an offer)-forward or Mutis); to imbue with-power or 
ong. betore : Pur-pose, (that which one) abiiny. Power, belongs. . 
-POROS, Gr., Porus, Lat., a Passage | puts-before (him); an object in | -P RACTICOS, Gr,, fit for doing, ef 
ew 


or pore. Peiry, Gr, (fr. pera, peran, view, fective, able. Prasso, Presse, Matta, 
end, boundary ; hence, bevond the ' Re-pose, to put or lay-hack, out of the (Poss. fr. peran : see Poros); I 
boundary, beyond, across; fr. Pro, Way, or at rest; to rest. bring to an end, I achieve, acoum- 
forward : see List of Prefixes); J Sup-pose. to put (something)-under, Plish, do, Pragma, a deed. 
Pass or pierce through, (passage, (and make all rest onanew fouda- Im-rracticable, Not-to be done, 
~porus, or phorus, an ox-ford op tion): to pat (something in) un. Mzl-practice, (F.), an evil-deed. 
Crvpto-porous, (w ith) hidden-zorcs, derhanded vesecretly, or fancifully, | Hyper - pragmatical, Over-alle, ef 
Lchino-poious, (with) spined-pures, (which will be or is assumed ag Sictire, olticious, Praxis, Practical, 
Poly- porous, (with) MANY-pores, true); to imagine: hence, Pre-sup- agmatic, belong, 
P.ilo-porous, (with) tine-pores, : Chryso-PRASE, Gr, (prason, a leek: ; 
Dia - poresis, a twofold-passage; a Trans-pose, (to take) acrosy-(from a mineral of) a jrolden-and leck 
tl eich oy to turn. het, ae pluce (language, &c., to an- green hue), Porridge is perh.ahin. 
le rest are in, other), tax, 7 
Celle-pore, (a polype having) cells leper (something placate a eked erate SpNbing aed 
(pierced with) a pore, Out-post, an outward-place or Posi- | tr, Gr. pons inclining frecca’ 
Mailre-pore, (Fr., Lat.), (a worm) tion. vielding? mild craven rob, fr 
spotted-with pores, Ovi-positor, (the instrument in in- Pro: see List of Prefixes), ae bra ) 
Mille-pore, a thousand-pared( polype), sects which) places-the egys, down-(to what is) wicked Pravity 
Nulli-pore, (a polype having) no Circum- position, a placiny-around (in belones ; a 
“pores, & circle), Sia bo : 
Tubi-pore, (a zoophyte living fn) a | Contra-position, opposition-in place, | -PRECATUS, Lat., having entreated. 
Pore,dcpresion, or ccll-(lengthened Juxta-position, nearness-in place. Pr. cur (fe. Gr. proissomai, I beg 5 
nto a) tube, De-pone, to lay-down or de-clare : rh. fr. pro-ischo, Pro-Ecko, | 
Im-porous, not-porous. Pore, belongs, hence, De-ponent, ne eae (the nie telex) : 
> : : rh. see); I bey or pra r bad. 
-PORTO, Lat. I carry or bear (a Post-pone, to put-afterwards or off, Ap-precate’ toprneian* 


burthen) Portus, a pert. Porta, 


Com - ponent, aie “together (or De precate, to pray (that something 


helping to do so 


(prob. fr. Gr, Puros, a passage, wh. . may be taken )-away ((one) 

: X-ponent, putting or sctting-out or : : 
cna nen it-with: to forth ; showing, denoting, Im-precate, to pray (curses}-upon 
port, ar or suit-with; Com-pound, to put-together, Un-preearious, not-to be prayed (at 


bear (oneself on the)-whole. 


; another's hand); nat uncertain or 
€, Port, to carry-away ; banish. 


aap als i 
Ex-pound, to ut-out or forward ; to depending on anothes: 


ee ee, 


ee cima ee oe oe ee (entiiemeae Out-pray, to pr vy-more than (an- 
“away ' > 7 ene other), Pray, belonys, 

the world); Dis (for De)-port, a | PTO-vost, one placed-before (others}, d : ; 
downward. or condescending apes Ponent, Position, Post, Posture, De-PREDATE, Lat. (preda, spoil, 
riage, (house, perh. Pose, belong. booty, property . (to take) away 
Domi-port, (a snail which’) carries-its | Pre- POSTEROUS, Lat, (posterns, moa ‘a redal, Prey, Predatory, 

‘X- port, to curry-out of (a country), that which is after: fr. Post, after. remal, Delong, 

Im- port, to Carryinto 5 tofear-upon: Wards ; poss. for Positus, laid aside, -PREHEND,© Env. of Lat. Prehendg 
Sie ALLRED nk ;Televant: postponed) ; (putting what should feeb. fr. pre-hendo, | hand-befores 
m-portune, to lear (hard)-on (one be) nefore-after, (and the contrary), put my hand before and prevent 


with solicitation ), aim, Postern, Postil, belong. escape) A lay ae of, pe Seize, 

Pur-port, the / eartag-for or towards + : P graxp. Prendrc, Fr. to take. Pris, 
EN, swer, | EX-POSTULATE, Lat. (postulo, I 

ee nd ke ulna 7 demand as a right ; T ask ; perh, Picea er to take-to (oneself the 

tal rt = under-prop or bear: fr. posco. I demand); to demand | * Weaning Rec )3 to seize, to under. 

In sip portalte not-(te be up)held strain (with Balgite te ete stand: In - arprehensible (thag 

(as from )-under, monstrate. Postulate, ongs. can )not-be understood : Pre-appae- 


Trans-port, to carry-across, -POT ANOS, Gr. ( Frob. fr. pino: see hension, the understanding (a 

As‘ahs)-purtation, a cirrying-away. Poto); drinkable or fresh water; a thing) - beforehand ; Ap-prentice, - 

Op. portune, bearing-avainst or upon river, stream, one «ho ap relhends; i. e., learns ; 
(one); coming Nvar, at hand, con- ! Chero-potamus, the river- pig or hog, or (one who) ts faken-to (oneself aa 
Venient, | Hippo-potamus, the river-horse, a servant), 


* See tne previous Index, cvi 


—y 


Com-PRESBYTERIAL 


Uom-prehend, to take-together ‘in 
the mind, &c.) ; toincluds: In-com- 
prehensible, not-to be included in 
the mind ; Un-comprehensive, not 
gritspia, (much)-together, 

De-prehend, to tate-nway ; to seite (a 
person or knowledge): hence, In- 
deprehensible. 

Re preheni, to trke-aback ; tocheck : 
Ir-reprehensible, not-to be checked 
or blamed. 

Ap-prize, to tate (information )-to ; 

ty give) the grasp or kaowlrdye 
tof something)-to (a per-on): 
heace, Un-apprised. (prehend, 

Com prise, to tuke-toyvether ; to com- 

Em- prise, “ thing) takes 
-in (hand), 

Enter-prise,(4 thing taken 
-between (the hands), 

Mis-urise, to tikc-amiss; f 4, (to 
have) guilty or bad-kKnowled se, be- 
haviour, &e. 

Par- prise, a t«k’nq-for (oneself what 
belonzs to the public). 

Re- prise. to take-back again 5 to seize 
-in return, [tu scize-upon, 

Sor-prise, to over-t1he, (unawares) 5 

Im-prison (to put) into-a (place of) 
serzag or detention. (crime. 

Cubpnt, (one) tiea-in a fault or 

Main-pernor, a tadiag-hv the hand 
(in token of a pledge given); 
surety. 

Re-prieve, a fakieg-back (of a sen- 
tence); hence, Un-reprieved. 

Im-pregnable not-to be taken. Pren- 
sation, belongs. 

Con-PRESBY TERIAL, Lat. (pres- 
byters: fr. Gr. presbus, an elder; 
perh. fr. prepo, I am conspicuous, 
tried, honoured, distinguished, 

roper; perh. fr. peirau: see 
Be 5 (belonging to) elders or 

esbyters-together or in common. 
Priest, belongs. 

-PRESSUS,® Lat., weighed down, 
equ - Premo, (poss. fr. Gr. 
barema, weight ; fr. baros, weight); 
I presa. (to. But. 

A p- press, to s7uceze-to ; to grow close 

Com-press, to squreze-together: In 
-compressible, not-to be com- 
preased ; and Un-compressible. 

De-press, to weigh-down. 

Ex-press, to squccze-out (as juice, 

words, &c): hence, In-expressibie. 

Im-press, to sgueeze-upon or in (so as 
to leave a paola Re-im pression, 
impression (made)-anew, 

Op-press, to squeeze or tweigh-apon 
(the whole so as to thrust down), 

Be-p.ess, to sgucexe or push-back ; to 


eheex : hence, Ir-repressible. 
ar eh to squecze-under ; to stifle; 
nsu ppreasible. 


laa under 
taniny. 


hence, 

Counter- pressure, weight or thrust-in 
opposition. 

Im-primatur, (let it be) pressed-upon, 
(let it be put) into-the press; t.e., 
printed. 

Im-print, to press-in (so as to leavea 
mark): hence, Re-imprint. 

Re-) tint, (to put) again-in the press, 

-primand, a pressing or thrusting 
‘back; a check, l’ress, Print, be- 

Jong. 

-PRETIUM, Lat. (perh. fr. prehendo: 
see Prehrad) ; a prize, booty taken, 
worth, price. 

Appreciate, (to set) a price-to (a 
thing); (to esteem) to-its wurth. 
De-preciate, (to bring) down-the 

price (ot). 

Ap-praise, (to set) a price-to. 

i)s-praise, to part from or deprive of 
<{‘ts) price or estimation. 

i» prize, to destroy-the price; hens, 


-PROPINQUUS 


to undervalue. Price, Prize, Praise, 
Precious, belong. 

-PRISTES, Gr. (fr. prio, I saw) ; the 
saw fish. 

Hemi-prist, half-sate ; a fossil fish. 

Myri-prist, ten thousand- saws; a 
asa tish, ‘She word Prism is re- 
ated, 


-PRIVO, Lat. (fr. privus, one’s own ; 
perh. fr. Gr. priamai, I buy; akin 
to perao, I pass from hand to hand, 
I pass or pierce; fr. pera: see 
Purus); | take away a3 my own, I 
keep apart or secret from others. 

De prive, to tuke-from (another); 
in-deprivable, uot-to be tuken away. 

Re- private, one’s vwa-matter ; opposed 
to re-public, Ruadulph, Vrivate, 
Privilege, Privatiou,belong. Priam, 
who was redeemed from captivity, 
iz ahin. 


-PROBO, Lat. (fr. probus, approved, 
honest; prob. fr. Gr. prepon, be- 
secming ; fr. prepo: sve Presbyte- 
ria); k prove, show clearly, try. 
Prubutes, tried, proved, with ho- 
nour. 

prove, (to apply) a trial-to; (to 
ave) the ¢riué-applied (with ho- 
nour); to pruve-to (others one's 
worthiness under trial) : Ap-proba- 
tion, esteem froin the result of the 
trial; Ditsrprove, (to be) apart or 
far from-approving. 
Dis-prove, (to make) apart or far 

frum-proof. 


A 


Im-prove, (to put) into-the trial: (to | 


correct or be corrected) in-the triad: 
hence, Dis-im provement. 

Re-prove, (to send) tack from-the 
triad (as unworthy); to condemn, 
to biame: hence, ve-probate, sent 
back, viven overas worthless; Lr-re- 
provable, not (with justice)-to be 
re proved. 

Com: probate, (to join) with (another) 
-in pot testimony. 

Im-probable, (that can )not-be proved 
(true). Probable, Probate, Proof, 
belong. 


-PROBK UM, Lat., disgrace, reproach. 

Ex-probate, (to hold) out-as disyruce- 
Si, or vicious. 

Op-probrious, (throwing) disgrace or 
reproach-against oF upon, 

PROMPT. See Eine. 

-PROPINQUUS, Lat., one near in 
place or relaiionship. Proprius, 
that which is near about one ; one's 
own; one’s property, Pripitius, 
near at hand in trouble, favouraijle, 
kind. Prozcimus, (for propissimus, 


nearest ; fr. prope, near, before us; - 


poe fr. Pru, before: see List of 
efixes); nearest, next. lruche, 
Fr., near. 


| 
Co-propinquity, rearacss in blood-in 


common with (another). 
Ap-propriats, (to give) to (oneself or 
another as)-uve’s own or Aix vier: 
hence, Dis-appropriate, to disaever 
f:om-appropriation. 
Ex-propriate, (to take) out of (the 
condition of being)-vne’s owa, 
Im-prepriate, to (bring) into (the 
coudition of being)-sunte une's owa, 
Im-pro; er, not-o2xe's vwa ; not adapted 
to oneself; unfit, unbefittinyg. 
Dis-property, to separate-one’s own 
(from one). 
Un-propitious, not-farvera! le. 
Ap-proximate, (tocome) cery ncar-to. 
Ap-proach, (to come) neur-to. 
Re-proach, (to drive one) back-(from 
being) near (as with menaces) ; (to 
thrust a charve) back-and Agine: 


er ee ee 


¢ 70a the vrevions Index, 


hence, Ir-reproachakle, not (with | 


-PTERON 


1 Jastice)-to be reproached. Propin- 

quity; Proper, Proprictor; o 

itiate, Propitious ; Proximate, be- 
ong. 

Im-PROSPEROUS, Lat. (prosperus; 
prob. fr. Gr. pros-phero, [ carry or 
conduce-towards : see Phurev) ; not 
lucky or prosperous, Prosyer, be- 
longs. 


-PRUDENT. See Video. 


Sub - PRURIENT, Lat. (prurio, 1 
itch: perh. fr. per-uro, I burn 
-thoroughly or completely: see 
Ustum) ; slightly-tieAug. Prurient, 

longs. 

soll Toh enka ag Gr. (prumnos, 
the hindmost; perh. fr. peran, the 
end: see Purus) 3 (the kangaroo rat 
Which has its) height-(in the) ez 
brome or hinder part. 

Palim-PSEST, Gr. (psao, I rub, 

}  - seripe, sweep, touch; prob. fr. the 

| syund) ; (aparchment prepared for 


¢ 


writing Ly being) rabbed-again 3 ¢.¢., 
twice (with pumice). 

. Met-em-P5YCHOSIS, Gr. (psuche. 
breath, life, spirit; fr. pseucho, 1 
breathe, | blow or sweep a surface 
with wind; perh. fr. psuo, a form 
of psao: see Psest); a change of 
-the spirit or soul (from one body) 
-into (another). 


| -PTERON,® Gr. (fr. ptesthai, infin. 
| of petomai: see Petalun); afeather; 
. wing. Pterur, a wing, a flap, a 
i n. 
‘ A-nhani-pterous, (having) not-evi- 
eut or distinynishabie - wings: 
Aphanipter, an animal having, &c. 
A-pterous, without-wings or mem- 
| branes, 

Belo-pterous, dart-rciaged. 
Hrachy-pterous, short-wingeds £. ¢e 
with wings not reaching the tail, 

Caulo-pterous, stalk-winged. 

Chiro- pteruus,( having )winged-hands; 
as the bat. 

Coleo-pterous, (having) sheath or 
over-wings ; as bectles. 

Cyclo-pterous, circular-winged, 

Derma-pterous, skin-wiaged ; as ear 
wis. 

Diplo - pterous, (having) doubling 
(up)-wings; as some wasps. 

Di-pterous, two-wiaged ; asa fly. 

Hemi-pterous, (having) the wiag 
shalf (coriaceous and half mem- 
branous) ; as the water-boatman. 

Uetero-pterous, (having) the wiag 
-different (in diferent parts). 

Homo-ptercus, (having) a uniform 
-wing. (branous-wings. 

Hymeno-pterons, (having four) mem- 

Lepido- pterous, scale - winged; as 
caterpiliar moths. 

Loncho-pterous, lance-winged, 

Macro-pterous, long-ringed. 

_ Megalo-pterous, great-winged, 

' Neuro-pterous, Gna) yates 

| (hike network) 3 as dragon-flies. 

| Odonto-pterous, tooth-winged. 
Ortho-pterous, (having) straight or 

| uanfolding-wings. 

| Pachyo-pterous, thick-winged. 

; Phenico-pterous, red-winged ; as the 

flamingo. 


Rhipi pterous, fan-winged. 
Schizo-pterousg, split-wrayed. 
Siphon-a- pterons, wing-less (and) 
-siphon (mouthed). 
Spheno-pterous, wedye-winged. 
Strepsi-pterous, (having )wings-(like) 
twisted (scales), 
Tetra-pterous. four-reinged, 
Tricho-pterous, with hairy (meu 
brznou3)-tcings. 


cv 


-PTILON -PUPUS 


A pteral, having no-rcings or range =-PUBLICUS, Lat. (poplicns ; pone 
licus ; fr, Populus: wh, sev); be- 
longing to the people, public, com- 


of columns the flank): Aptery, 
2 huilding, aviny, Xe. 
dj- teral, having two-wing= or ranges 
of columns (on each flank y: Psenulo- 
diptcral, falsely-dipreral, the inner Re-publish, (t 
row of columns being omitted, 
Ono-pteral, having on “wing or 
range of columns around ), 
eri-pteral, having an Ing, Tange 6. 
columns, or Passase-aronnd. | 
Acantho-pteryzious, haviuy spiny or ! 
thorny-fins : Acanthopteryyian, une 
of a class having, &e. 

Ambly-pterygious, blunt-finned, 
“pterygious, sin-lesg, 

Chondro - Pleryyious, cartilage or 
Kristy -fiuned, 
actylo-pteryvgious, having Jfins-(un- 

webbed like) fingers. 
rca-ptervgious, ten-finned, 

Di-pterygious, tWo-finned, 

Macro-ptervgious, lony-finued, 

Malaco-pteryyious, having sias-with 

" solt (rays). 

Pro-pteryious, Sinned-hefore, 
ro-pterygious, having Jin (like ap- 
pendages to the )-tail, 

A-pteron, or - tervx, a wing-less (bird 
of New Ze and), 


-PTILON, Gr. (perh. fr. tillo, 1 pluck, 
pull, the hair: akin to Vuleumy; a 
plume, a feather, anything like; a 
young leaf, 

Coleo-ptilous, (having) the 
feaves-in a sheath - hence, 
til, a plant having, &e, 

xo-ptilous, (havin) the plumule 

- *Without (a sheath), Titillate, 
Tickle, belong to Tillo, 

*PTOSIS,* Gr., 


mon, 


Pas); Lan ashamed, 


shame, Pudency, 
Ty+PUDIARY, Tat. 
strike-the ground, 
pavio, prob. fr. Gr. 


-PUGNO,® Lat. (fr. pu 
to Pung); I tight. 
Ex-pugn; to Sight or 


1. @., against, to Oppuse, 
Op-pugn, to fight-ayainst, 
» 


Sight ; to resist + | 
Opposite to, resisting, 
longs. i 


young Re-PULLULATE, 
Coleup- bud; fr. Gr. 
mal); to bud-avain, 
lulate, Poult, be ong. 
poss, Filial, are akin. 
a falling, a fall: a 


or hurler; perh, 


: Re-publie, the crmnan-matter or pro- 
®9 make) public-azain, 
Populace, Popular, People, belong. 
-PUDEO, Lat. (perh. fr. puteo: see 
Puder, bash- 
fulness, modesty, shame, 
Re-pudiate, (to pnt) back-shanefully, 
m-pudent, (having) NO-Muidesty or 
belonys, 
(terra-pavio, I 
hop, or jump: 
paio: see Pest, 
also Terra) ; Striktag or bounding 
-from the ground : hence, 
ve, Pavement, belong. 


snus, the fist ; 
fr. Gr. pux, with clenclied list : akin 


drive-out; to 
conquer; hence, In-expugnabie, 
Im-pugn, to fiyht-upon or towards; 


To pugn, to fight-in front of or for. 
te-pugn, (to Rive) back-a blow or 
I tence, Re-pugnant, 
Pugnacious, 
Pogil, Pigmy, no bigger 
than the eubit or fist, are akin. 
Lat. (pullulo, [ 
polos, a young ani- 
1. Pullet, Pul. 
Foal, Filly, 


Cata-PULT, Gr. (peltes, a brandisher 
fr. pailo, I wield, 


PYR 


Bi-pupilla’e, fbaving) twodots o 
lead (of different colours), Yu 
upret, Poppet, Pu Ppy, Pupil, fe. 
lony. 


PURGO, Lat, (rerh. Originally fr, 
Pyr): 1 Eurify or cleanse, 
M-purgate, to cleanse ur justify 
(another’s oath by uniting: one’s 
own oath )-with (it), (bad }, 

X-puryate, to cleanve-out (what is 

SU} er-Lurgate, ty uvercch aise: henee, 
Su} erpurga ‘ion, Purge, Purgatory, 
Purge, @ purgative tant, Lelong, 

-PURUS, Lat. (prob. fr. EUr; see 
Pyr); cleansed, as by fire, pure. 
€ Fure, (to cleanse) from ‘or away 
(what is foul, and leave)-pure : 
hence, Ne-purate, 

m pure, not-pure. Pure, belongs. 


-PUS, Lat., Puon, Gr., corrn 
ter. Puteo, Lat., smell} i), 
Gr. (Sanse. pij, to stink; fy, root 
pu) I make rot or rot, Putris, 

ut., rotten, {(the surface), 

a a urate, 2 produce) sm iter-below 

Sub-putid, s ightly-foul or Smelling, 
n-putrid, not-ruttea. The rest are 
Greek. 

Hypo-py, (an apparent collection pf) 
matter-under(the cornea ofthe ef), 

oI-pyema, (a collection of) Metter -in 
(the body or chest), Putid, Putrid, 
Pus, Pust ule, belong. 


-PUTO,®* Lat. (perh. fr, putus, fined, 
pared, pure; perh. fr Gr, Pustos, 
nown, essayed, fr, unthanomai, 
peatho, Isearch to the bottom; [ 
ask, inquire ; akin to benthos and 
Pontus: wh, see); I search, try, 


[perty. 


Trip, 


mat- 
P; uthy, 


discriminate, discern, separate, dis- 
case. Pints, (for y ipetos fr. peto; brandish, sw ny, dandle, leap, card, or select in thinking, think, 
fr. root pet, pat, meaning flat; perh. quiver; the same word as ballo: reckon, or esteem. 
akin to Petalua: wh. see); £ fal] see Bulus) ; (an engine for) m-pute, to reckun-toygether or up; 
flat, I fall, downright or Vvelemently-Aurling hence, Com-pt, and to Coun-e: 
et-em-ptosis, (the suppression of a (stones), 


day in 134 years to Prevent the new 
' Moon from) Salling-apon (a day) 
“after (the right time), 
“em-ptosix, (a parenthetical sen. 
tence) filling-in-by the side Or way, 
Fo-em-ptosis, (addition of a da 
every 330 years to prevent the new 
moon from) Jilling-upon (a day) 
~before (the rivht time), 
Ym-ptosis, a Salling-together (of | ¢ 
vowels), 
A-ptote,(a Word) without-cases ; ¢. ¢., 
Sittings or vrides of meaning, 
“SYM -ptote, (a scheme of Hines a hich 
ean )not-sadl-tozether or meet, 
i-ptote, (a word With) two-citses, 
Svm-ptom, (an_ indication Which) 
Sls or happens-with (the disease), 
ri-pe, (originally ripe olives ready 
to) sill (from an )-oak or other Pre-appoint, 
tree: hence, a Palpy, ripo looking Counter-point 
fruit, asa peach. ' 
-PTYCHE, Eng. of Gr. Ptuche, (fr. 
ptusso, I fold as the wings; I fold 
and cling to the body : prob. akin 
to Petulun, and perh. to pango, I 
Pick ; Puctus): a fold. 
A-ptychous, withoutea S.ld: also, 
Kteativ-folded. 
Cteno-ptyeh, comb-/old : a fish, 
Di-ptveh, (a tablet With) two-leaveg 
or folds. 
Holo-ptyeh, all-fidd: a fish. 
Poly-ptyeh, a man Yfolded (tablet), 


“PLY, Eny. of Gr, Ptuo, (the same 
A% F310, a form of psao : gre Pyest): 
I sweep, Scrape, or clear the throat 


a point; | prick, 
unctus, & puint, 


round blot, 
Ex-punge, 
pomtud (instrument, as the 
style), 
‘om-punction, a complete 
Inter-punction, 


rs of a sentence), 


Ap-point, (to fix) 
fix ; (to put)a 


hence, Dis-appoint, to be 


setting) potuts-one 


-between, 
Un-poignant, not-pricking, 


OF plerciag, Pungent, 

Punch, Pounce, Lelong. 
PUNISH. See Peaa, 
-PUPUS, Lar, 

and prob. to 


-PUNGO, Lat. (prob. fr. pegnuo: see 
Pegm: and akin to Puguy); Ufixin 
Pierce, QW sting, 


is-pange, to destroy-by a point or 


(to scratch) ont-with a 
ancient 
(-priching (at heart), 
or severe 
(the insertion of) 
tats OF stops-between (the mem. 
be (time). 
Un-punctual, not-(at the aP)puinted 

to-with a points to 
point-to or against 
€ name in token of choice); 
Apart or 
avway-from an appointment: and 


(originally com posi- 
tion in which the Concords of the 
different parts were denoted b 
against. (an. 
other): hence, Contrapuntist, 
[nter-point, (to insert) points or stops 


y unter-pane, (a quilt ornamented 
with) opposite or back-stitchiny 
Punctual, 


(akin to puer,a child : 
Eny, papa, haby ; fr 
aand La, a child's first words): a 


Ac-count, (to wive) a TEC! untng-1@ 
> Dis-count, (to throw 
ait from or off-the 
“rechouing 3 | e-count, to rec. un op 

fappoine, 
(others); to 
IS-pUte, to think - differently’: to 


(to throw) un or to-(a per. 


thiow) baek 
(of a person ) ; 
to talk mueh of; i.e, to make 
famous : Re-putatiun, fame, estima. 


(a leing) apart 
Sup-pute, to rechun-(up from the 


{tom or) under, 
Am-putate, ‘to separate (a limb by 
cutting)-aroun (it). Putative, be- 


ongs, 


longing to the puge or part tent ivy 
sitting : fr. pugon, the elbow » fr. 
Sanse. buj, to vow or bend 3 (the 
part of) the tail-(near the) bettoc de, 


-PYLE, Eng. of Gr. Pule, 
double gates, door, pass, passave . 
Micro-pyle, a little-gate or perforating 
(in the skin of a seed ), 

Pro-pyle, (the Plice) Letore-the ducyy- 2 
porch or vestibule, 

Thermo-pylm, the JMES OF pass-of Che 
hot (baths), 


PYR, Eng. of Gr. Par, fire, 
A-pyrous, not-to be Jircd; t. © aa 


O74 poppet Papaya pink, “Py. changed by fire, 
ormouth; J RPOW, spit, disvorze, tHlus, a youny person, a pupil or Di-psrous, doubly- (acted on) by tres 
Em-prvsis, a Sptlltuy-(of blood from) { 


voirthin, 


Hamo->ty sis, a Spitling-of Liood, 


the eve, 


* See the previous Index, 


"Arner; also the tender part of 


(with (another), 
Co-pupil, one bearning in company 


Di-pyre, a mincral which, Unstery 


fire, first becomes Phosphorescemat_, 
and then fuseg. 


en, 


| poly PYRENOW 
P d Ex-quire to seek select: 
jch Was P| quisites sough - choices 
sett pinto + © In- RATIOS Lat., the Po 
ye > nques' a conclusions peasody 
s jndyios> yinkins- 
y%: 4 cast things 


= 1 -% 
To rates sc co wrth 
r.), (tO ca grease’ 9 
n oF defence: 


at) 3 
king: 

Ar-rect, Ne get, as tHe ears) etraight 
-tow ards (something) > to set om 


jm pet / pen give 
in the gtraighest ; i. Ors 
1 . hences 


cut, breahs ] 
rhesso e Rhagas) 
on-fusion 0 
sion ( which me re 
y to set) straight 
dation) + hences 


-down (of wate!) 3 
i Ket iS akin. 


Perh. ac 


usis, @ 
, rests ApIUs, Lat. (ft. 4)" 
r, Thass® 
oat 
yhassos sso: 5 
alley with 

-of 017s: 
Quingue remy of five (banks)-of ours. 
jpristie-oar 4 an insects 
. 


ut-rays- 

Geti-rem*s 
i adie. 

in. of compas. of 


here or) @ 
come) t&” 

reeing): 

ays-inte 5 


‘ Bo qies®s 

vest (by yielding or agree 
Re-aiem™ (al ing) ack oF down-at | 
; rests % hyme i E-radiate, 


_QuUIRO, La 
=; 1 ok: seek, 
seeking: 
y seck- RASUS, Lat., scraped: 
sound) + gcrape oF eratcll« | Sur-re 


\ fr. the eh 
# see the previous gO 
recy GOOgle 


ee 


REPTUM 


handelly: hence, Surreptitious, 
stolen, not belonging to the real 
owner, false. 

En-rapture, to imbue with-(some: hing 
which) snaiches (the senses delight- 
fully? to introduce delirium of 
joy : En-ravish, is the same, through 
the Fr. Rap, Rapacious, Rapid, 
Rapine, Rapture, Ravage, belong. 
Harpy, prob. Reave, Reft, and 

Orphan, are akin. 

REPTUM, Lat., to creep. Repo, (fr. 
Gr. herpo, I go slowly, creep; fr. 
Sanasc. srip, to creep: akin to Lat. 
serpo, I creep); I creep. 

Ar-reptitious, crecping-to or on. 

Ob-reption, 4 creeping or stealing 
-over. Reptile, belongs. Serpent, 
Serpigo, Herpes, are akin. 

-RES, Lat. (fr. Gr. rhesis; a saying, 
a word ; fr. rheo, ero, I will say or 
speak) ; that about which we speak ; 
a thing. {ence as) a thing. 

Un-real, not-(having material exist- 

lis-realize, to destroy-( the reality or 
existence as)a thing. Real, Rebus, 
belong. Rhetoric, is akin. 


“RET. See previous Index. 


-RUAGAS, Gr., a rupture, burst, 
breach, rent. Rihesso, RAcgauo, (fr. 
rout reg, rag, frag: akin to Ract: 
whi. see); I break, dash. 

Dia-rrhage, a breaking-through (of 
bones) ; fracture. [hhlaod. 

Hemo-rrhage, a bursting (forth)-of 


-RHEO, Gr. (fr. root, re, ra: Sanse. 
seru, to flow ; perh. fr. the sound) ; 
I flow, min, stream, gush. 

Cata-rrh, a fluwing-down (of mucus). 

Ana-rrhaa, a fiuwirag (of humours) 
-upwards, 

Bleno-rrhoea, a flowing-of mucus, 

)ia-rrhosa,(a morbid ) flowing-through 
or looseness: A-diarrhoa, want of 
-evacuations,. 

Melano-rrheea, a fluid (varnish which 
in the air turns)-black. 

Hemo-rrhoids, a flowsing-of blood. 

Colly-rium, (a medicine which) for- 
bids or stops-a fluwing. Rheum, 
Rheumatism, a flux of humours, 
belong. Ruin,a flowing away, de- 
struction, is akin. 


*RIIN, Rhis, Gr. (poss. fr. Rhsv) ; 
the nase or snout. 

Anti-rrhine, instead of-a snot ;Calves’ 
Snout or Snap Dragon, a plant. 

Ca‘a-rrhine, (an ape with) snoxt or 
nostrils(close)-ayainst (each other) 

Er-rhine, (something to be snuffed) 
into-the now. 

Oxv-rrhine, sharp-nose ; a fish. 

Platy-rrhine, (an ape with) nostrils 
-hroad (apart). 

Sipho-rrhine, a tube-nosed (bird). 

Ticho-rrhine, (a rhinoceros with a 
bony) wall (supporting)-the nose. 


RHIZA, Gr, a root or sucker, 

Coleo-rhize, a sheath (enclosing) 
“a root. 

Endo-thite, a root (elongating from) 
-within (the embryo). 

Exor-rhize, a rovt-(elongating from) 
withont (the embryo). 

Glycy-rhizin, (matter from) sweet 
-rout or Liquo-rice, as it is otherwise 
spelled. 


RHODON, Gr. (perh. akin to 
ernthros, red, and Eng. red, ruddy) 3 
n rove, 

Cvno-rrhodon, the dog-rose. 

Oxy-rrhodinum, (oil of) ruscs-and 
acid or vinegar. 


RHYNCHOS, Eng. of Gr. Rhunchas, 
(fr. rhuzo, < growl, snarl; fr. the 
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-ROGATUS 


sound: perh. akin to Eng. ralid) ; 
a snout, muzzle, beak. ird. 
Acantho-rhynch, thorn(like)-beak 3 a 
Aspido-rhynch, (a fish with bony) 
shielded-szout. 
Callo-rhynch, beautiful or ornamented 
esrout; a fish. {a petrel. 
Chloro-rhynch, orange (colour)-beak ; 
Cymbi-rhynch, boat (shaped )}-srvut. 
Ornitho-rhynch, bird-beak ; an Aus- 
tralian quadru ped. 
Oxy-rh snchs sharp-heuk ; a crab, 
Platy-rhynch, broad-snout. 
Plecto-rhynch, folded-sxcut ; a fish. 
Steno-rhynch, narrow-leak ; a crab. 
Tropido-rhynch, twisted-beak ; abird. 
Xiphi-rhyneh, sword-sout; a fish. 
-RHYTHM, Eng. of Gr. Rhuthmus, 
(fr. Rheo: wh. sec) ; flow or motion, 
measnre, poetical time, rhyme. 
Eu-rythmy, well or good-meusure or 
proportion (in art). 
Mono-ilivme, (poetry with every line 
ending with) one or the same 
rhyme. Rhythm, Rhyme, belong. 


-RICK. See previous Index. 


RIDEO,® Lat., I laugh. Risum, to 
laugh, {rendering ridiculons. 

De-ride, to laugh-down ; to ahase by 

Ir-rision, a daughing-upon or at. Ri- 
dicule, Risible, belong. 

Ir-RIGATE, Lat. Giga water; akin 
to Gr. brecho, I wet, bedew: see 
Brocate ; poas. fr. bruo, I cause to 
burst forth; I am full of; akin to 
bluo, I gush, and phluo, I flow: 
see FAyllon); (to throw) water-upon. 
Rain, belongs. 


Ar-RIVE, Fr. (rive, a bank or shore ; 
rob. fr. Gr. rhipe, dash of waves ; 
. thipto: I throw, cast, hurl, dash ; 
fr. root, rip ; pee fr the sound) ; 
(to reach) to-the shore or cuast (of 
a country). Perh. Ripple, belongs. 
-RIVUS, Lat. (fr. Rheo: wh. see); a 
flowiny stream, or river. 
Ne-rive, to Jlow-down or have its 
orivin-from. Ld 
Cor-rivate, to fluw-together. River, 
Rill, poss. Rival, one who contends 
with another for the use of the same 
river, belong. 


Cor - ROBORATE, Lat. = (robur, 
strength; prob. fr. Gr. rhoomal, I 
rush on asa warrior, | move; and 
perh. akin to rhuo: see Rugnte); 
(to unite one's) strength-with (an- 
other's); tostrengthen-completely. 
Robust, belongs. 


-RODO, Lat. (perh. akin to rado: see 
Rasus ; and perh fr. the sound) ; I 
gnaw. Rosum, to gnaw, 

Cor-rode, to quate-altegether ; to eat 
away: hence Corrosion. (belongs. 

E-rode, to eat-out or away. Rodent, 


-ROGATUS, Lat., asked, begged, re- 
quired, demanded. Rog, (tr. Gr. 
orego: see Rectus); I stretch out 
my hand for, ask for, beg ; particu- 
larly votes to pass a law. 

Ab-rovate, to demund-(that something 
may be done) away: to annul. 

Ar-rogate, to demand-to or for (one- 
self, nnreasonably): Ar-rogant. 

De-rogate, to regutre -(something) 
from ; hence to lessen or lower. 

E-royate,(to give) out (money )-which 
is required ; toexpend : Surer-ero- 
pate, (to give) ont or do-over or 
more than-what is required 

Inver rogate, to ask or quesion-be- 
tween or in the middle (ofa recital) 

Sur-rogate, (one who is) asked for 
-under or afrer (another); an un- 
derling, substitute, or deputy: 
Surrogate, t. to substitute. 


& «the previous Index. 


-RY 


Pre-rogative, (a benefit) demanded 
-before; ft. ¢., beyond (what others 
have), 

Pro-rogue, (to put) forward or off-an 
asking or question: to put off, 
Rogation, belongs. 


-ROLE, Fr. (fr. Lat. rotula, a jittle 
wheel; fr. Ruta: wh. see); a roll 
or list. 

Cont-rol, a Jist-of (ac)counts: hence, 
Control, r. to check accounts by a 
roll, to overlook ; In-controllable, 
not-to be checked. 

En-rol, (to put) in-a dist or rll 
Dis-enrol, (to take) apart or awry 
from-a rill; to strike ont. Rell, 
belongs. 

Prim-ROE, Lat. (rosa, a cose: fr. 
Gr. Rh.doa: wh. see) ; the first or 
early-r.se. Rose, Rosy, Rosary 
originally a chaplet of roses, beio: 4. 


-ROSTRUM, Lat.(fr. Rodo: wh, see), 
the gnawing instrument; a beak 
or Lill. 

Acuti-ros'ral, sharp-beaked. 

Brevi rostial, short-beck: d. 

Curvi-rostral, (with) bent-heak or jaw. 

Re.curvi-rostral, (with) jaw or beck 
-bent-hack, 

Coni roster, cone-beak 3 a hird. 

Crassi- roster, thick-beak; a ftero- 
dactyl. (notched-beus. 

Denti-ros‘er, (a bird with) toothed or 

Fissi-roster, cleft or widely opening 
-beah 3 a bird, as the swallow. 

Lamcelli-rester, (a bird, as the swan, 
with) thin plates-(at the margin of) 
the beak. 

Longi-roster, long-beak ; a wader. 

Pressi-roster, flattened-beak ; a wade?. 

Tenui-roster, slender-leak ; aperchet. 
Rostral, Kostrated, belong. 

-ROTA, Lat (poss, fr. ruo, I rush; 
fr. Gr. Rico: wh. see; ahin to 
rhoomai: sce Robvrate); a roilez, 
awheel. Roturdus, round. 

Circtm-rotate. to wheel-round. 

Contra-rotation, a contrary-w he leg 
(round ), surround, 

En-round, (to put) in-a round; to 

Sur round, (to put) a rownd or Wie 
-upon (a yerson or thing). Rora- 
tion, Kotund, Round, RKowel, te 
long. 

E-RUDITE, Lat. (midis, rnde, uncul- 
tivated); (brought) out of-re deers 
or want of polish; learned. Rue, 
Rudiment, belong. 

Cor-RUGATE, Lat. (ruga, a wrinkle: 
fr. Gr. rhutis, a fold which draws 
toycther, a wrinkle; fr. rliuo, rhiue- 
moi, I draw, I draw away, sate); 
wrizkied-together or up. Rugose, 
belongs. 

Av-er-RUNCATE, Lat. (ronco, I 
draw away weeds ; fr. Gr. rlivo: see 
Rugatc) ; (to clear) out-from-weeds 
to weed. 

-RUPTUS,® Lat. broken, rent, burst. 
Rumpo, (prob. fr. the sound, and 
akin to rumble, grumble); I recd 
and break. 

Al-rupt, broken-(short) off. 

Bank-rupt, broken-in bank or money. 

Cor-rupt, altogether-broken or de 
stroyed; spoilt: altcgether-lurd 
(from putrefaction) : hence, In-cor 


rupt. 
Die-tapt, burst-arart : hence, Disroe- 
tion. (thing that is going en) 
Inter-rupt, to break in-het ween (some: 
E-ruption, a lreaking-out. 
Ir-ruption, a breakiag-in or apan, 
Pro-ruption, & bursttng-forth. Rump, 
Rupture, Rout, telong. 


-RY. See previous Index. 
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-SCRIBO Para-§ ELENE 


Btetho-senpe, Oy instrument for) ex. 
Ploring Che lealth of)-the chest, 
€ino-scope, (an instrument Which) 
stretches-(as well as diminishes the 
size of olijects ) viewed (through it); 
the prism telescope. 
ele-scope, (an instrument for) s€eing 
-distant (objects), 
€rmo-scope, (an instrument to) 
observe-the heat (of the air), 
Fano-scop, heaven-luvker or star- 
Razer: a fish with upward directed 
fcatures, 

Epi “scopacy, (church fovernment by) 
Over-seers 5 ¢, fy bishops, 

“Pi-Scopy, an OVver-lauhing ; survey, 
ydro-scopy, (art Of) exploring-for 
Water (concea'ed under ground, by 
magic), Metalloscopy, exploring 

ace metals, 4 by) ob 

et-opo-scopy, ivination y 
serving -(the ets between = the 
eves; f.e., the forehead, 

Peri-seupic, loohing-around. 

Or-epl-scopal, ( elonging to) aloca) 


-SERVO 


see H. los); 9 mock Moon) ly the 
side of or near-the moun, Selenite, 
belon;-s, 

-SEMINO, Lat., I sow, 
BETO: ste Nitton) : seed, 

Dis-seminate, (to throw) apart ¢ 
BCAller-seeds or first Principles, 
ro-reminate, (to throw) Seed-before 

one); to sow-before (reaping), 
Seminal, Seminary, belong, 

“SENTIO,# Lat. (pass, fr. Gr. aistha. 
homai, | Perceive 5 aisthesi. pers 
ception, sense : sce Extheyn), I 

iscern, Perevive, think. Sri gus, 
sense, Perception, reason, optnion, 
feeling. 

As-sent, (to give one's favourable) 
(pinion-to (a Person or thirg): to 
add-(une’s) (PANTER (to another per. 
6on's; ; to apree - Dis-assent, to be 
Apartor far from-agreeing (to some. 
thing), 

Con-sent, to think-with (another, on 
Aasnhject)s; to agree : Dis-consent, 
to be apart, &c. 
is-sent, to think-differently, 

e-sent, to feel-in retum for (in. 
jury, &e.); sometinies, to return 
TSecling (by kindly action), 

'On-sense, (anything) not-rensomal le, 

In-sensate, (having) no- Jecliag or 
réason. 

-8«nsation, Previous - tharghe or 

Jeeling, Sense, Sentiment, Sen. 

tence, Sentinel, Scent, Lelony 


“SEPIO, Lat (fr. seper, a hedge oe 
fence); I enclose. Siptum, an en- 


the sound); to carre-in 3 engrave, 
peulptor, Sculpture, belong, Scalp, 


$ akin, 
“SEA. See Previous Index, 


“SECRO, Lat. termin. of comrds, of 
Stero (fr Sacer, sacred ; Perh, fr, 
Gr. havios, devoted, sacred, holy ; 

+ Tg 0s, a matter of religious awe, 
curse : see “"gion) ; I make holy or 
BACred, dedicate, 

» n-secrate, (to place) with-(other) 
kacred (things) + to dedicate, 
“secrate, (to take) from-holy(thin 
Or Purposes), [( protection). 

Ex-(s )eerate, (to put) Out: of-sacred 
Secration, (a begging) on account 

Of-(all that is) secred, Sacred, Sa- 
crament, Sacrist,Sacerdotal, belong. 

-S'CTUs,« Lat., cut. § C8, (poss. 
fr. Gr, heco, hico: ree Signo): [cut. 

i-sect, to cut-in two (equal parts), 

is-sect, to cut-into different parts. 
n-sect, (an animal) cut-jn (helow the 


thorax), (the middle of. 
“OVer-seer ; f. @., bishop, Inter-sect, to cut or 8o-between or in 


i-shop, (epi-scopos), an Over-seer ; a 4“X-Section, a cutting-out, 

superintendent - Arch - bishop, a ti-section, a culting-into three, 

chief bishop. Sceptic, belongs. Vene-section, a Vein-cutting or open- 
“SCRIBO,® Lat. (akin to sculpo: see { ing. Sect’ Section, Segment, 

Sculp 3 perh, to Grapho: wh. see ; Secant, belong. 

and, with all its relationa, Prob, Super-SECULAR, Lat. (seculum, an 

from the sound) ; “rite, Brave, aye of time, a sequence of years 

draw, delineate, RN Le Written, tT. Sequor: see Secutus); above-ge. 
A(d) scribe, (deliberate y to give) to cular (things) if. e., things of time, 

“as hy a writing ; to Attribute, not of eternity, Secular, Secle, be. 
Circum-seribe, to write or bed (a long, 

line)-around (something) 3 hence, apis : 

confine within such line; Cir- | “SECUS,Lat. (fr, secundum, following 


Semen, (fr, 


. : ; closure, §, udcrum, an enclosure 
cumescrj ption/a line)drawn around: fie fie fo 6 Ss te : ei or tomh, - 
n-circumseriptible, not to be cir- near, | 1UOF: see Secutus); by, 
Cumscribed, : 


Malti-sept, (havi ng’ Many-enclusuves, 
ran sept, an enclusure-(Zoing) across 


€-scribe, to write-down (in plain (a church), ‘ 


terms); todelineate, Non-deseri pt, 
not-described or to be described, 
°x-seribe, to terite-out ; to copy. 
In-scribe, to terite-upon (something, 
as a tablet); Inscription, a Writing 
fixed on a tablet, 
e-scribe, to write ( directions)-be. 
forehand : hence, Prescription, and 
Im-prescriptible, 
O-scribe, to write (one’s name on a 
tablet, and put it)-forward ( pub- 
icly, with a reward for apprch 
sion); hence, Proseription 
Re-scribe, to tertte-hack (an answer) s 
to write-again ; Rescript, (an an- 


Extrin-sic, near or belonging to-out- 
ward (things) ; outward, 
oren-sic, ner oy belongin to-the 
forum or justice courts, inward, 
Intrin-sic, near to-inward (things); 


-SECUTUS, Lat., having followed, 
hi ai (fr. Gr, hey omai, I follow ; 
tr. hepo, Tam alout or With) ; I 
ow, 


Ex-(s)ecute, to Sollow-ont (a plan, to 
the end), to perform, to end, to 
kill: In-execution, want or nevlect 
of-execution, 

Per-secute, to Sillow-through (all cin 
cumstances, with enmity, &c.); 
hence, Pur-sue, to Sdlow-through- 
out. 

ro-secute, to follow (upa Cosien b 
tuking the lead in it Or going)-be- 
fore; to Jotlow -(one) before (a 
judge), 

-n-sue, (Fr.), to follite-upon of after, 

Con-seentive, following-with Cmme- 
diately) ; Con-sectary, Jolluwing 
“with; consequent, 

As-secution, a Sollowing-(up) to; a 
reaching and obtaining, 

von-suit, a not (being allowed )-to 
Sollow (Up a canse ‘ 

Ex-(s equica, (the funeral] rites or 
Procession) fulluwed (for the last 

time }-cut (of the house), 

‘Sequies, (the funeral) Procession) 

Jollowed-(close) upon, 

D-sequent, fullowing (immediate} v) 

“With, hence, necessary, im portant « 
nsequence, that wy hich S lows 

(in connection)-with ; In-conse- 


fving ; fr, sero, 1 make Putrid 5 fr. 
root, sap); ®¥ainst-petresaction. 
Septic, Lelongs, : 

-SERTUS,* Lat., joined, united. Sera, 
(ff. Gr. eiro, | tie, join, string to~ 
Rether; string tovether Words, say, 

ak; elro, I speak ; fr. ero: 

‘$) 3 I join, string together, draw 
OF push out in astring or Connected 
Series, 

As-sert, to join (a string of worls or 
arguments)-to : Re-assert, to assert 
-ayain, 

sert, (to pull) & junction-apast ; te 
Separate, quit, leave, 

X-(3)ert, to push-out or forth (one’s 

strength): to drate-Coneself) out, 

In-sert, to jute or knit-bet ween. 
n-sertion, a Juining-together ; a 
coupling, 

nter-sertion, A joining or knitting-) 

is-sertation, (illustration) of dir. 
ferent parts or Views (of a subje-et ) 

-by Struiging (words together); diy. 


cussion upon. Series, Sermon, be. 
long. 


-SERVO,®* Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. eran, 
aruo, rhuo, I draw out of danger | 
Buard, protect: see Hewstus)s 4 
Puard, keep, or mind, Sores, ane 
who minds Property, a9 SCTVAtat, 
a slave, Serviv,* I'am @clave, 2 
obey or serve, 

N-Rrve, to he )-together: to re 
serve: hence, Cone, 

serve, (to pain or Merit) frowy, 
“serrice : hence, Desert and In-de 
sert, 


Sul-scribe, to write (one's name) 
under (a document, often 88 & pro- 
mise to. pay money): hence, Sub. 
8cription, 

“Uuper-scribe, to rerite (something) 
“over (a document) : hence, Su per- 


ran-scribe, (to ear » a8 it were), a 
writing-across (from one paper to 
another); to Copy on another 
vaper: Transerj pt, a copy, 

Con-seript, written (in a book or roll) 
“with (others) ; registered, selected, 
anu-script, (a thing) “ritten-by the 
hand ; 7, €, not printed, 

Post-script, (a thing) toritten-after 
(a missive or letter), 

"n-seriptural, not- (according to holy) 
writ. Scribe, Scribble, Scripture, 
Scrivener, belong, Scrape, is akin. 

In-SCRUTABLE, Lat. (scrutor, J 


search ont, as from old shreds: fr, quent, not following with ; Super 
scruta, old &arments ; fr, Gr. grute, Consequence, a consequence - be. 
frippery; Poss. fr. gru, a brunt, | yond (ie immediate consequence), 
anything small, an atom) ; not-to b - sequent, following or Waiting 
% searched out, Scrutiny, belongs. ‘upon; obedient i benee, Obse- 

{n-SCULP Lat. (sculpo, I carve ; eb cauent, Sequacious, Sue, 
akin to Scritg ; wh. see; alsutoGr, | Sectator, he eS 


ERing, xco: sec Xeath: and from ; Para-SELENF, Gr. (prob. fr, hele: 


* See the previous Index, cxii 
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wy 
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we 
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serve, (t0 js) apart OF far , Con sider, tO set-together ( m- 
from-ser ic : do i|l-servic?- ariso ys { obse ho things) creep into. Sine bs) nuons, belong: 
e, tok (th eye) Upon + o ttle together 5 to settle oF deter SIOPESIS, Gr. (siopa© se 
teh a mas [n-vbservants pot:} mine by T In-considera”> silent or mute ; fr. siope silence) 
watching not-reasoning paring things, a ing) from oF over-sil ; 
e, to heep (from } rash; | jderable, not (worth the suppressio® of a word ais 
putting onesel f . to keep -consideratl n. ¥ 
Re-serve, to Kee” k: hences De-siderate, tO sit-away from (some- om SIPATE, Lat: (stp stuff oF 
voir, where ™ kept pack oF things that one to look thrust together 5 akin to Gr 
sto’ upon thing at 4 distance 4” sipue, 4 ¥ \, . eal ar or sack + 
Sub-serve, ' serve-under (so as to want ence, contrac‘ion, prob akin to Gr sibba, cubba, @ 
support of ait Desire. ket or coffer + and cumbos : see 
In-servient (throwing) serviceu pom y-sede, to git-above (one that was Cumbo) 5 a scatter ) apart from 
or to; © ducing t0- prmerly first) h_ before previous) union OF stuffing * 
Guper-servicesble | ing 0 assisting another @ d make him e383. 
above — is W Serve, As-sess, ( apply a tax na sitting End SIpIION ITE, “r- (fr. siphons 
Serf, belong or session. a tube, stra” ything empty oF 
SETA, Lat. (P° Gr. chaite, Ob-sess, tO sit (down)-against or be- hollow 3 ff siphlos, e™P , akin to 
flowing mane oF hair; akin to cheo fore ; to besie’ gommphos, Spons*» thick, a5 @ voice 
see Chyma) 3 hair, of Dri le Un-sedate, not-settled OF steady and pe \ from t d): ( 
Bi-setous, (having) two-bristles, OF Dis-sea throw) t or away fossi convolute shelled cephalopot 
anythin mbling. -( from one’s) sitting OF seat. with) inside (the turns 
Eqai-eon of or like) horse-hair OF Ke-seat, (0 put) again-on at. St Siphon, belong> 
ristle: Hquisett’s obtained from Seat, Sedentary»~ iment, Sessions -SIPIO, ermin. of com a, of 
the plant Equisetum ° horse-tal See, of a bishop, Sedate, Sapo (akin to Gr. ope yeyeravle 
Setaceous, n, belong. belong: juice ; to 3 phos, Wh o and Eng 
-SEVERUS, fr. Gr. sebastos, -SIGNO,* (per. fr-Gr.felano®s8 er p); | have & savour of, 1 tastes 
verenced, nerable § fr. 8eD0s footstep, tracks mark 5 fr. hicneo- ish, know- Supiens, knOW 
reverence; | | the blood rushiag mai, hico, me, arrive “" 1 
jn my Ve! Py through reverence 5 mark OF note. Sigulum, a little a, (having ) 
Sansc. 8¢¥, reverence perh mark, @ S¢@ (al ;ing) back (on ® 
akin to ged, thuo Fumus) : As-sign, to k (down )-to or for (a th rnowledge + repentance- 
veneravle, ri exact, firm, rson) 3 to allot. ise or kn mg 
harsh. Con-sig™ ( gend) with ( person) (having) no-savour 
As-sever, to add or aftfirm)-seriously. -by 8 mar ing oF writing > Sapient, Savour, belons 
Per-severe, (t0 he) firm tno vere time, to ke) over-by & ng: js aki 
to continue with firmness. Severe, ter-sign, & ma k or note-om th * Lat. (ff Gr. histemi : se° 
belongs. ner (h d or side). *.. | place or om placed § L 
Bis “SEXTILE, Lat. (sextilis, the e-sign, to mark-down 5 to draw out nd or stop (help: 
gixth ; fr. sex, SIX: Gr. hex: Sansc. (s lan). ‘ nd-to by (one) 5 to 
sash); (leap yea’ n-sign, (anything having) mark qtogether (a the 
a day, the Roma reckon -on (it)> ® ge; one i parts whieh make awhole) 3 
24 Feb., oF as they called it), nsign- (w . to be composed of: Con-sistory, \* 
sixth (da pefore the inning © Re-sign (to give) back-by Jace where many ) stand oF meet 
March jtwi Six, Sextant Sub-si6"» (to set one’s) mar . together : In-consistent, not-stand- 
Senary> belong : Obieast ( apr one’s) mar k ing OF eeing with (something 
— ioe kg island. Counter geal, to seal-on to stop 
ang-tc -shan, reme +5 d or side). Fs) igi i yi 
-(with) a city of first i edet. belong: a =e to stand ee Se agen 
Tan aint : g jant); © a t or se rat 
8 ’ tee etro-SILEX, ‘ m other lives Co-exist, to exist 
_SHIP. See the previous Index- chalix, s™ | stone rubble ewith (ano' her) hence, In-coe** 
Quang-SI, Chines? west-gove - sass : Ereorg § ; N xistence 3 Post-ex- 
_sICC ornstone iceous, bet0 stence subsequent ¢ atence 5 47 
eat Ia a Sine cone pence pene 
ska: wh. 5ee 3 and all fr. [siLl0, for Salia: see SAI ot Aap ge nti 
’ ving) 3 i 
Bm, ot ed dry §P) , I ad -SIM ILIS, Lat. (fr. simal, together, something done. 
eat , ry ¢ m alike 5 _ Sanse. 84) sam, together : Per-sist q-throug! (all oppo’ 
vee to dry-down (to a eet Soar hom Ones nition) 3 dete ined. 
, a o a 17An ike, j -agal : 
gy OT to dry (the moisture )-out- similar. Simulo, ! oe yself Reem’ to Haseao 8 int CO es 
s ty, belongs- like, I feign. thing)- Non-resistan , 
sIDEO-* Lat. termin. of comps of -similates (to ke) like: some- Sub-sist, to place (onese} -under (30 
‘Sedeo, (fr. GF- hed Con-simr nc ving) like uali- as to support s to support Life, Bec 
hizo, h Hedra) 3 [ sit or onion (sometl £)- like. eae applied to living things 4 
| settle s-similar, apart from: ikeness 5 UD- n-subsist, to subsist-withs or in 
throw orawa union with. 
trical, § ing-( with artificial 
e difficulties of par- 


sim . 
ne’s real) likeness 5 © assume & b-ste 
; hence aid 
turition) $ standing 
Para-SITE, Gr. (sitos. wheat, © 


chief): Pre-sidial i 
: ( belong!" to ‘ 
» 8 ljation, and through the Fr. VU over or neat. 


gheee: sitting pe ine Cares as semble 
po im : ange a 
£ onging to & Poh rey — In-simulate, to feign (a charge)-2 Po" food) 3 xt 
or penind (others moving on) + As-semble, (to join, like) to- ike to get ) by one s 8 Yea beg 
eettie down oat ’ Re-semble, Fr.), (to reflect back res time: POF rasitatlons 
<ubside, to rie-ander § a “the likené (of some one) } to look un erhand oF gervile-fattery- 
oott ; to f eis _ Similar, 5e™ le, Simulates [n-SITIENCY, Lat. (sitis, thirst) 5 (@ 
s cous, sitting OF Iving-in (W ait, Simultan Simulachre, belong ; E 
or) upon h) iting to De-SINENT, Lat. (sino, 1 llow or In-SITION Lat. (satum to sow . fr 
lea pom mit 5 pe fe, si-non ‘tnot; | sero I wow 3 POS Gr. , see 
ous, ar, ( ou may it) > (taking) the . Terra) i ® planting OF sowing-it 
mission-from ora ; not allowing Sative, pelong$ 
_ panes to go on : tive, 13 _@NE 
pin sident, sitting- apr; disagreei” = cessant. Dermo-SKE =TON, &T (scello, 
ae or near \* ~ | | gtNUATE, Lat. (annie: ifd r h); the dr! d, parened, 
ca - e : 
. nd; fr. sinus, the : gated skin, ntegument ( 
iu 


turn, bends 
ee Eneane 


-SOCIUS 


Invertebrates ), Skeleton, Sclerotic, 
heiong. Scirrhus, is akin, 


BOCIUS, Lat. (fr. sequor: see Se 
cutus) ; following Or going with; a 
ollower, companion, or one united 
tu another, 

As-sociate, (to make or be) compa- 
niun-to (oneself or others); Dis-as- 
sociate. to part-com panionship. 
N-sociate, to unite-together or with 
(another,, 
i$-sociate, to part-union, 

In-sociable, not-companionable s not 
to be united, Sociable, Sovial, be- 
long. 


-SORTIS 


Non *Bolvency, ini ability)-to lonse 
(oneself trom debt), 
i-solute, aus: ned or drawn out-at 
the base (as a leaf), 
Dis-solute, ‘oosencd-apart (from moral 
restraint), Solve, Solution, belong. 
-SOMA, Gr. (poss, fr, 808, sos, safe, 
sound, whole, entire) ; the body as 
a oe OF Mass, opposed to the 
80 


A-campto-some, (a shelled cirri 
With) un-bendin -body, Loca. 
o-some, (a beetle with) beautifia 
isco-some, (a sea nettle with) quoit 


Pto-some, slizht-body ; a fish, 
Mela-some, a black -budivd (beetle), 
yllo-some, (4 crustacean with) leaf 


“SOL, Lat. (another form of hele : 
see Helios) ; the sun, 

Para-sol, (G. La), (an instrument 
Placed) at the side (on which)-the 
sun (is to guard one from it); (a 
Suard ) from-the sun. 
urn-sol, (E. L.), (a Plant whose 
flowers) turn-to the sun, 
ni-solar, (combining periods of 
both) sun-and moon. 

In -solation, (8 Qutting) into-the 
sunshine ; @ scorching. Solar, be- 
onys, 


Entre-SOL, Fr, (sole, a sill, latform, 
Oor ; fr. Lat. solum, anything that 
Sustains ; soil, kround ; akin to Gr. 
hulia, the sole of a shoe; prob), fr. 
hule, wood : see Yiene) ; (an apart- 
ment) between-the Jloors. Sole, 
Soil, belong, Sylvan, is akin, 
In-SOLENT, Lat. (soleo, Iam wont); 
(having) no-usval Or wonted (man- 
ners), 


i-some, (a y catcher, with) body 
“Variegated as a starliny, 
“some, a flery-bodied (ascidian), 
“SOME, -SON, . 


-SONOU,* Lat. ( Perh. fr. the sound, 


and akin to Tonos : wh, see); I 
sound or ring. . 


Ab-sonant, Sounding-away from ; #. e., 
remotely or different (to another 
sound ), 

As-sonant, sSoundin “tO; f.e., near to 
or in unison with. 
n-sonant, Svunding-with 3 4. é., in 
unison with; j 

at must be) Sounded- with (a 
vowel: hence, In-consonant, 
is-sonant, Sounding-apart (from an- 
other) ; discordant, 

“sound, (to reflect or throw) sound 
-back ; to echo, 

Uni-son, one (and the same)-sound + 
coneord. Sound, Sonorous, belong, 

-SOPHOs, Cr. (akin to saphes, dis- 
tinet, clear; and - S&Pi0: see 
Sipty); clever, ski Mul, shrew d, wiae, 

ia, cleverness, prudence, know. 
ecye, 

Anthropo-sophy, (anatomical ) hnow- 
ledge-of man, (jects, 

an-sophy, krowledge-on all (sub- 


“SOLIDUS, Lat, (fr. Solus : wh, see); 
of one material alone, all alike, 
solid, [-into a sulie 

Con-solidate, (to s neeze) together 

In-solidity, (a being not-solid, 
n-suldered, not Ariide) solid or into 
a whole. Solj » Solder, Soldier, 
because his pay Was a@ solidus, ori. 
Binally a solid gold coin, afterv-ards 
a shilling, belony. 


“SOLUS, Lat, (Poss. fr. Gr. Holos: 
see Sulus) ; al together, in a lum 
or whole, apart from others, alone, 

onely, 

Con-sole, (to be) with-the lonely (in 
affliction) ; (to unite a mourner) 
with-solace ; Dis-consolate, (hay- 
ing) parted from-consolation ; In 
‘consolable, not-to be consoled ; 

€-consolate, to console- ain, 

De-solate, left) lonely (by having all 
things ta en) from or away. Sole, 
Solitary, belong. 

“SOLVO,® Lat. (perh. se-Luv, I wash 

pee: wh. see ) - I dissolve, loosen, 

take apart, Silutus, unbonnd, free. 

Ab-solve, to loosen-from (the effecty 
of); to do away with: As-soil, to 
absolve (from guilt); to pardon - 
Ab-solute, loosened-from (all re. 


Dis-solve, to loosen-apart or into its 
Parts; to separate by melting: In 
-dissoluble, not-to be disyolved. 


aks) wcisdum-at sy pper. 

Gymnuo-sophist, a naked-wise (man) 
or philosopher, /7;s¢. 

Theo-sophist, (8 man) wise-from God ; 
fie, by inspiration, Hise, 

Un-sophisticated, not-( perverted by) 
sophistry or (false) wisdom ; 
Sophister in Dict, Sophist, Sophi- 
cal, belong, 


Con - SOPITE, Lat. (sopio, | lull 
asleep ; fr. sopor, sleep; akin to 
tr. hupnos : see Hiyynos 3 and both 
fr. Sause. svap, to sleep ; prob also 
akin to supinus: see Supine); (to 
Join) slep-with or to(a person ; 
(to lull) with or to-sleep, Soporous, 
mnolence, Lelong, 


-SORBEO, Lat., I SUP oF suck fn, 
Sorptum, to suck, 
Ab-sorb, to suck tn-from something): 
ence, Ab-sorption ; rb, to 
absorb-again. 
Resorb, to such-back or again, 


-SORTIS, Lat., of a lot. Sors, (akin 
to Gr. Boros: wh. see); an allot. 
ment, limit, portion, 

As-sort, (to Put) to-(ity Proper) por- 
trun or place ; to arrange 
n-sort, (to unite) the fot (of one 
“with (another's), (to join) together 
-(in one) dot, 
esort, (to come) back-to one’s a]. 
lotted (land or Toperty) ; to revistt. 

Con-cert, perh. (an harmonious) ab. 


* See the Previous Ir dex, 


Separate state): to dis-cern ; to »e- 
parate for the Purpose of seeing 
clearly, and hence of judging and 
acting: to determine or settle : or, 
possibly, to fousen (and ket rid of 


Resolute, 
Ir-resolute, not determined : Pre 
“resolve, to resolve - beforehand ; 
Ke-resolve, to resolve. air. 

In - soluble, not-to be 
melted, 


@ or 


-SPECTUM 


blotting together (of sotinds) ; amp. 
Sical entertainment : but see Conia, 
t?, belongs, 


De-SPAIR, Fr. (espoir, hope: fp, 
Lat. Spero, I hope ar look out wi 
(to be) away from-hupe ; (to 
cast) down from-hupe. Sperable, 
Prob, Spere, belong. 


-SPAO,* Gr., I draw, Wrench, strain 
Spasma, a drawing, Puliing, cyn 


Neuro-spast, (a puppet “hich move 
by) drawing-strings Or nerves, 
Poly-spast, a Many-drawerg ; {, e.8 
collection-of illo : 
Tetra-spast, (a collection of) four-pu/. 


Tri-spast, (a collection of) three-puj- 
s 


Anti-spastic, (applied toa poetic foot 
Which) draws-in OFposite wavs; 
f.e., having 
short syllable in succession, 

Spi-spastic, drawing-upon (the skin, 
as a blister), 

Apo spasm, the pulling (a ligament 
50 as to rend a yoff, 

Anti-spasmodic, (a remedy) 
“Spasms OF contractions. Spasm, be- 
longs. 

A-SPA RAGUS, Gr. (sparagos ; prob. 
fr. spharageo, I swell and burst y ith 
a noise ; fr, spharayos, a bursting ; 
fr. Sance, sphurj, to explode) ; the 
Much -seeliing (plant). 


-SPATIUM, Lat. (fr, Gr, Spadion, 
stadion, that Which stands fast, a 
standard, a measure, a race Course 
of a certain length, a 5 
Bround ; fr. histemi ; see Sliema) ; 
& space, distance. 

Ex-(s)patiate (to drive) out-(to a 


-SPECTUM, Lat., to seek or look, 
Specula, a little show, a Prospect. 
Pectrum, what one sees, an idea, 

an apparition Npevies, abPear- 
, Pecto, 

to); 


hwks-at or to (a thing); also (some- 
thing) luvhed-at. 

‘ircum-spect, looking-around 
caution) : In-circumspection. 

Ex-(s)pect, to lvvk-out ( for ); to await - 

n-ex pected, 

In-spect, to look-within or UPON ; to 
Watch ; Super - inspect, to over 
“Watch, ts fle 

Spect, the louk or a armce Cot 
things)-in front or forward : Bo 
“spectus, (a scheme whieh; gives us) 
& view (of a subject). beforehand. 

Re-spect, to lovk-back (upon with re. 


(with 


srespect (with regard to some one )_ 
Irrespective, not-looking back or 


Retro-spect, a look-hack (on the ). 


or slvly (90 as to See More than one 
thinks) ; to have doubts from se. 
cret observation, 

Au(avis)-spice, a looking or observa. 
tion-of birds (as omens) : In aus 
Picious, not-(well) omened., 
n-spicuous, (d rawing all) fooks-witgy 
or to (it); seen-(by all) together s 
n-conspicuous, 

r-s picuous, (easily) Féeen-through = 
clear: eee (the art of d=. 
lineating t ings as they ei ital om 
& glass held Upto them an Ip Otis 
> {> baw 


> 


-SPON DEV -<STAO 
venant; fr.spendo, 


| Go-SPEL 
' ing) no-clearness : Semi-perspicu the beating of the heart, | oath, asolemn co 
(-through. pulsation. | pour or offer a drink offering) > | 
be) seen A-sphyxy> 6 gradual death by) pri- solemnly and voluntarily pledge 
yation-of puisution- tion. | myzelf, promise OF undertake to 
Caco-sphysye er jrregular-pulst- | __ do. Sponte, voluntarily. 
Dia-sp yxy? a pulsation throughort | De-s 
(the ys t+ ees through the af (like water, from preach 0 
teries)- 2 ¢., to be cast dow 
SPINA, Lat. (poss fr. Gr. spizo : 8€° \ to be) down 
Spissus) 3 that which pushes forth cast from having broxe 
or extends 5 scekle. sprumise; (to m or off-a 
armed with) two pr ckles- solemn promise (and to fear heaven's 
the thick (set) thurny wrath). : 
‘onch. belongs: Re-spond, (to give) ® pledge-for the 
i return (of something ) > to return oF 
(an expected or) pre 
op ; Cor-re- 


+ e-spise. 
f Un-spectral, not (like) an nd age 
Fronti-spiece, the front-luok, view, 
¥ Spectacles Speculate, 
Species, Especial, belong. 


see Sertus); ® turn, 
twist rising tv peak. 
Multi-spiral, having) many-turns. \ ‘bl . 
Acro-spire, (G-)> the twisted (fibre Pasar ap Be, 
on from )-the top (of the rane anaet ‘oe , 
seed). 
Mega-spite, (G.), (@ ghell with) great gel et (Er.¢ only for euphony )» 
twists. Spires Spiral, belong- 4 oon ral rake of iso, to part 
-SPIRO,* Lat. (fr. Gr. iro, I pant, from-(the marriage) promise » 
gasp, sigh, draw breath ; fr. Spae: unmarry- ; Sponsor, 
wh. see); I breathe, pants blow, Spouse, iixpouse, belong. 
whisper. : i j-spend Ix-(s) pe" 
A(d)-spires to pant OT sigh-to or after. gee UD +, } 
et ed to whisper-together (for loug. 
pane to sist in apes A-SPORADIC, Gr. (fr. speiro: see 
Sperma) 3 not - scattered i. + 
Sporades, 


secret and wrong: 
br : : i 
eathe-out ; (to give) Spore, belong- 


(fr. speiros 1 sow, I 
geed) 3 that which is 


of 
sown ; seed, er 
owereseed 5 8 plant. 
that whi is) within 


4 Peri-sper™, \¢ 8 

ot “the seed; t+ the skin: oF (that 
| which) the seed-is around; t- é- e 
albumen: 8° used by different 

a authors. 
B' Poly-sperm,(4 frui 
as Troph-sper™, the § 
4 placenta (in plants). 
a Angio-spermous, (with) the seed-in 

a vessel or pericarp: 

acs Athero-spermouss (with) cornbearded 
o ° [visible)-seeds 
ms Gymno-spermous, (with) naked (or 
eni-spermous, moon OF crescent 
fruited. Sperm, Spore, 


-seeded or 
of compas. 


pime, foam. Spv, 
Sputo, (fr. Gt P uo; see Ptyo)s | 
spit or spew. -from. 

to skim the) spuiné 


to sweat. 

In-s mation, a foaning-within 
-sputation,4§ itting-down Spume. 
use : also, tO breathe-back- sat, Spew, belong: 
go to breathe-from under or the De-SQUAM ATE, Lat. (squama, & 

pone C pant after fish scale 5 pet akin to Gr. sce Pas 
T adeeb a covering, shelter); (t© peel) down 
ran spires Ci ) Theses eae -in scales. Squamous, belongs. 
rongh-(like) ore or sweat ; ; 
oe sweat out or escape, 2° 12 ir. , er onan ah ae an ear 
rit, anima- tion 3 fr. Stay: Wh. see); (a plant 


Di-spirit, to part from-sP! 
to dishearten- 


Pee or breaths 

)-spirate, tO add-a breathing (to a 

etter OF word). Spirit, Spiracle, Spigot, are 
-SPISSUS, Lat. (perh. (r.Gr. spidnos, 

* mpact, fixed, OF pegged to- such as is forme drippi 
yether fr. spizo, | draw to a peg caverns; *- r. gtazo : see + tary) 
or point, stretch, as to @ point) 5 (to become ) stil! or stagnant-(from 
solid, thick, clammy. having its streen 

Con-spissation, \* contracting) to up- Stagnant, ongs: 
. gether-(into *) oe i agree STALTIC: see Stello. 
ir xyert tevae oi. pon Spits -STAO, ryi-stemi, GT- (fr. Sans. stfi,to 
for roasting, belong- stand) 5 ED “ 
anally Lat (Pert ert (UP 5) still. Stasis,* a placing 0 standing. 
P t *e pitttag” g \ gage de Staticos, causins to stand, weighin 
TE ae ee .. wetes.* while at rest. Stemon, anything 
oe yan e STANS,* Lat., 
standing. i 
SPLENDEO, Lat, I shine, I By Best 
bulum, & standing place or stable. 
rays-back Sta, | A 
Tran - splendens., ving) veya Apostasy @ standingof (from one’s 
. ’ y 3); 4 esertion. 
belongs- icing-(one) OM 


twith) many-seeds. 
eed-nourisher OF { 
(to P 
-through (the pores) 5 
Re-spire, (to take) breath-agaits OF (to 
pause to take) bree th-ayain; to 
Sputation, Sptts 


; ps belong. 
he _SPERSUS,* Lat. termin. 

oe of Sparsus, scattered. Spargos (fr. 
if Gr- eee see Sperma) 5 I scatter, 


A e-sperse, 
So (jerks of the ): 

In-s persion, 3 ink be as (some- 
ae Acad -spergil, brush to) —, 
3 (holy water)to oF upon. parse, 

belongs- 
-< eg PTEAIRA, Gr.(perh. akin tosPh th 
- see Spira); ® sphere, globe, ball. 
ne Sphere.* 
the sphere-of breath or 
jobe. 


to place) in-@ 
here, half-of = 
a 


Gr. i : 

i acing-& 
» Dia stase, ® sug 
tance separated fron 


ding (distinct but 


$ 
e head): also, a 84 
everally- 


place ( 


_SPOLIUM, Lat. (perth. 
gulao : see Sylum); plunder, 


sculao, 
spoil, pillage. 
De-spoil, (to take) away-(one’s) spoil 
or ange (to take) away-a 
[+ to depredate 


spo 
Ex-spoliation, (a 
-the spoil 3 (@ tak 


ws firmness 

al HINKXY, Gr. (S 

ba, ad r cat 

at dies): joosening 

-a bandage Sphincter, binding 
e muscle, Sphinx, belong. 

= _sPHYXIS, Gr. (fr. sphuto, 1 throb, 

c e* fe violently ; akin to Spao : wh. 

1¥ 3” 2g. tnflamma: 


phiggo, I bind 
ch, as by rid- 


jongs- 


+. Gr. sponde )* . sun-stan , 
i nt to prevent the 


libation {mprecating' tlie poy 
of one’s blood on breach 


-SPHY X1IS 


convenience of the sun’s motion in 


observations, 


“stat, (an insulated square 


Thermo-stat, a 


ydro-staric, (relating to weights or 
the weight of things) balanced or 


Pil- 
lar) Standing-beside or from (others). 
regulator which) 
places or fixes-heat or tem perature, 


-*STICHOS 


placed (the combatants at tourna. 
ments): the count-of the stable or 
master of the hone : 


-STOMA 


Mono-stich, one-line (in a poem) ora 
one-lined (com Position) 


4 contraction of stable ; Fore-stal, doa-stich, an eight-dined (poem), 
(to fet into one’s) station-betore. but Properly, the eighth line in ‘a 
and; In-stal, (to put) into-its m. 

Station ; Pede-stal, a foot-station ; Te e-stich, (a poem in which a name 
Re-instal, to instal-again, State, is made by the letters at) the end 
Stand, lon -of the lines. 


Tetra-stich, a four-lined (poem), 


fr. stazo, I Tri-stich, triple-ruw; a fish. 


; an 
suspended-in water; ence, also, additional of repeated-dropping (of | -STIGO, Lat. (fr. Gr. stizo, | mark 
to the weight or pressure of the lood from © nose), Stalactite, With a Pointed instrument, prick, 
i. kori ; dhiwincute is akin, brand) ; I goad or spur, Stimulus, 

ce hee ber Mad, ieee) Bed-STE AD, Sax. (stede, a place &yoad, Stinctus, marked, Stiagzo,* 
-~sthame, (a bag) into-(which the stood or staid in; fr. Lat. status, a I mark or prick, 
humour) drainvoff ding; fr. sto: sec Stav); (a See tO goad-on, 

Dia-stem 4 standing-apart or interval Place for) the bed-to y in: BEE Cond IE) ont 
(in teeth, music &c.) indle-atead, a place-for the pyrdia spirit)-by t © gord, 

Sy(n)-stem, (an thing) placed or [rome-stead,-forthe homeor hae: ye mulate, to guad-on, oe ee 
brought - toget er; Com-position, n-stead, in-the pl Stay, tinct : Drees ee bY mar font fate 
constitution, Col-location : hence, ongs. marks ; Contredistinouae to dis. 
a constituted or scheme : ese eos Gr. (Mego, rege, tinguish-in an opposite (manner), 

n-systematic, cover, protect) - (With) gills-co- i ha blot : 
yao-stemium, (the column of orchj- vered (by a membrane, ae ia the Aeptinet, th Tee wreck 


‘ans composed o 


f) stamen ce 


sturgeon), oi tinguish : In-extin uishable, 


rather filament-and style, “STEL A, (poss, astella, asterula ; fr, eran that which) OF OTE 

{s0-stemonous, having) stamens-equal Gr. aster, astron, a star: ‘see Inter - stinctive marking - between - 
(in number to the petals), Astrum) ; a star, istinguishing. s 

Ne-stem, (LG ), to Stand (against)-a Inter-stellar, (space) between-stars, Re-stinguish to put) back or be- 
Second time or again, Stem, the Con-stellation, (an assemblage) to- bind-a mark;' to put a 
stand of a tree, to Stem, S eatine, Bether-of star; - Sub-conste lation, over or blot out. Stimulus, Stimu- 
belong. The rest are Latin. an under or inferior-constellation, late, belong. Stigma, is akin. 

ontra-st, a Standing or Placing-op. Stellar, belongs, “STILLA,* Lat (poss. fr. Gr stalaze 
Posite so as to's ew the differ. “STELLO, Gr. (tr. root stel, stal); 1 | oy stass: see Stary), a drop. 

R bars es landing or shying back Be pablo 5a array, send, urge, Press, | Di-atil, to ween ee (by drop). 
behind : Ar “Test, (to bring) to-rest ; Apo-stle, (one) sent-from (another) ; Bere clgngs - a 
‘o stop or confine, & messenger, Preudo-apostle, “a : : 

Son sint, aay, aie ding-to- false apostle, vere? pee Lat., es : Preas 
Bether ; firm, unc anging : In-con- i-stle, (a essaze) sent-on or to, own, pack ; fr, Gr €20, 

joe : Wate water) ene : or stamp on ; fr. root stib) ; to press 
i-stant, te aading-apart ; far off. oer Maything resembling, ope ee together ; to a0 oF dam 

Ex-(s tant, stan {2g OF Staying-out of Ana-staltic, Sending-back (into its up: hence, by contraction, Co-stive. 
od ete de-cayed ; remaining in place) ; restringent ; asa medicine. shia y hy Samp, are akin. 
existence, : Dia staltj Sent-apart i “(s) TIRPAT t. (stir the 

In-stant, Standing (with neon interven in acs oF dilated a rts) ): to eee (stirps, 

(the perormance of len Section) ; eri-staltic, ne ene) about or *STITUO,® Lat. termin. of compda, 
es “nsisting : also, Standing Sround-g0 as to erge (the food on. of Statuo, (fr. Statum, to stand ; fr. 

. (close) upon ; immediate, {tion sto: see Sta); J Place, set up, 

\Aircum-stance, (one ay the events Dia-stole, a sending-apart, or dilata. Appoint, build. 

@ ich wo are tod (18 06 asaongat Sy(n)-stole, a sending-toyether or con- N-stitate, to sct-together; to make 

Sub-stance, (that Which) stands-under fraction. or build up, 


~substantiate, to “TO. Or change 

-(from One) substaree (into an- 

other), 
[n-state, (to put 


into-(a certain) 
standing or rank. i 


Re-instate, (to 


e-estate, (Fr. ¢, euphony), (to 
Put) again-in (its) place or state, 

Ob-stacle, (something Which) stand; 
“against or stops (one). 

Armi-stice, a standing of Staying-of 
arms: a truce, 

Inter-stice, (space) ng Catg between. 

Sol-stice, the Standing (point of)-the 
sun (in his apparent journey to. 
Wards either pole), 

Super-stition, & standing-upon (vain 
ceremony in religion, &e.), 

Ob - stinate, Standing - against ; op- 


to 
stahlish-again, 


(eomes )-stable, the count-(who) 


Agro-STEM, Gr. stemma, a chaplet, | De-stitute, (left, with one’s staff or) 


crown; fr. stepho surround Setting up-(tor n) away, at, 
crown); the ee the fields. | In-stitute, (to enter) sl building 
For Stem, a stand, no relation to (in commemoration + tO appuing 
this class, see ; oe ue rae ed ; 
. stitute ace-forw or im 
Chole-STERINE, Gr. (stereos, stiff, public ; to m © common or base, 
» Solid; prob. fr, Stay: wh, Ke-stitute (to put in its) place-again = 
oye the solid. (matter)-of bile or to replace or restore, ens 
gal (stones), § teril, hard, unfer- 


(in order 


tile, as ground, belongs, duties of an absent 


Su b-stitute, to place-undey 
to 5Up-port the 


-STERNO, Lat. (fr. Gr. stomumi, Person, Xe.) 3 to change. 
storennumi: see Strote) ; I strew Counter-statute, &n appointment or 
spread, level, throw down, Stratus, ecree-of opposite (force). Statue, 

é strewed, ‘ , Statute, be ong. 
on-sternation, a ¢ rowing own)-of STOKE: Stow: see. 
all business and thought torether } oa . . 
(tree fear ae : eine “STO MA, Gr (fr. steiba : the bate) ; 
thrown or atuck-all of a heap, ‘l Gear ssi a orifices through wie 

“formation, (a being) thrown (Gat) inner (inte pias seed ), 

Pro-strate.. “pi-stome, (the part) over-the munth 

% 


thrown ( flat) forward Oron 

the face; de ressed utterly, 

Sub-stratum, a layer) Strewed-be- 
neath. Stratum, alongs 


XO-stome, the orifice or foramen-in 
the outer (integument ofa seed ). 
O-stome, or lip, 
An-iso-stomous, 


(with) an ~ equa) 
-STICHOS,* Gr. (fr. steicho, I go up, “mouths or divisions * asa calyx, 
mount, ascend, march: fr. root Ano-stomous, (having the last whor! 

Stich): a row, order, line, verse, or) mouth-upward (turned towards 
Acro-stich, (a set of verses in Which) the spire). 

the top or head-row (of lettery, A-stomous, mouth-leag, 

form a name) (( Poem), Aulo-stomous, Pipe-mouthed. 
Deea -stich, A ten-lined or 9, rsed Bdello-stomous, (having) a mouth 
Di-stich, two-lincs (in a Poem) or a ~(that can) suck. 

two-dined (com Position ), ‘lono-stomous, dart-moutheg: 

* See the Previous Indo. Cx¥? 


Hexa-stich, 8 Bix-lined (poem ie 


a 


nm 


me) 


Pe 


asa 
[n-suavit} 
As-snace> Sa rete 
or calmness (of ciel 


pestructurcs ‘ 


(‘r08°° 
ee) \ Pettront ahi 
(front) 
“to Diastyle, (uit) 
deca 


b ] K or jn- Per 
(with) 
\ 


d)- e ain o . 
~ _ 


SULTUM -TAILLER 


SULTUM, Lat. termin. of com pda, 
of Sultum, to leap. Salio, (fr. Gr. 
hallomai, I spring, leap, bound: 
poss. akin toaltus: see alt); Heap, 

Con-sult, to leap (upon one's feet 

M sitting, in order to vote)-with 
one, in the senate); to divide, or 
take the step before a decision or 
ecree ; to con-fer ; Juris-consult, 
(one learned and) consulted-in law 
(matters), 

Ex-(s)ult, to leap-out (of oneself for 
JY); to leap up. 

In-sult, to leap-on : to trample down, 

Re-sult, to leap-back (as a spring in 
consequence of Pressure); to hap- 
pen in consequence, 

De-sultory, leaping-down (upon an 
enemy, as in irregular warfare); 
irregular, moving by fits and starts, 

Sub-sultory, (giving) under; i.e., 
slight-deaps, 

Re-sile, to eap-back, 
is-silition, a leaping-apart. 

Ex-(s)ilition, a leaping-out. 

ran-siliency, a leaping across. ; 

As-sail, to leap-to, towards, or against : 


-TECTUS 


the ordinary ratio or character, be- Re-TAl tATE, Lat. (talis, such, simi. 4 
longs, lar, like) i (to give) back-Like (fos 
“SURE. See Cura, and also Ora, like), Taliation, belongs, 
“SURRECTUs, Lat., set upright, | TANGO. See Tactus. 
lifted uP: Surgo, ( poe sub-rego, | 4 PHOS, Gr. (whence, thapto, 1 
I straijy ten or guide-from under- bury: rove taph; prob, akin to 
Neath ; ag in raising a ladder: gee tupho : see Tumeu); ® burial, tomb, 
Rectus): I set Up myself, I rise or hillock, 
arise, Ceno-taph, an empty-tomb or mony. 
In-surrection, a rising-upon or against ment (erected to one elsewhere 
{authority) tl D-suryent, one rising, buried ), 


tomb, 
_ . Re Epi-taph, (an inscription) upon-a 
€- Surrection, a rising-again : 2 : 7 
Source, (Fr.), a rising or spring (of nda ee Ge. hea jot up, - 
°pe or succour, to which one can » Bgitate, aime 
Perh. ak a to rhasso, and Thesso : 
80)-lack (for Strength). see Ract nd Rhugas)'» UN-disturbed 
As-surgent, rising (with an incline or (demeanour) hy welds is 
curve ) toor towards, Surge, Source, : : 
belong. es hae unas slow); (to 
“SYLLABLE, Eng. of Gr. Sullabe, ae Bye ness i to im- 
(fr. sun-labein, "a tae coether : abbas Tardy, Feth. Tire, Tired, 
see Lepsis) ; a col-lection of letters, ong. 
making one sound or articulation, -TARSOS, Gr, (fr. tersomal, I am dry 
Dis-syllable, a tWo-sy/labled (word). or parched ; fr. San. i be 
Hen-dvca-syllable, (a line, &e, of) thirsty ; and perh. : 
one-and ten; ¢, bu, eleven-syliq- see Thermus). 9 crate or flat hasket 
bles. for drying things ; anything broad 
Dee et able, aone-syllal led (word), and flat, as the sole of the foot. 
to-syilable, (a line, &c, of) eight Acro-tarse, the top or upper surface 
syllables, -Of the sole, 
Poly - svilable, a many - syllabled Meta-tarse, (the instep which is) 
(Word). Syllable, belongs, er (f. € behind, or more to- 
A-SYLUM, Gr. (sulon, sule, the right wards the back than)-the sae, 
of seizure, plunder; f;, sulao, I Tarsus, belongs. 
strip, ee 3 (@ place) without -TAUROS, Gr., Taurus, Lat., a bull. 
under or rapine, n-taur, a bull-goader or Spurrer ¢ 


Super-salient, leaping-over or upon: 


Con-SUMMATR, Lat. (summus, the 
highest ; fr. super: see epee) 
ie Bet) with or to-the highest 

Point); (to reach or be joined) 
inne top or end ; to finish-com- 
etely; In - consummate, not 
Minkihed. Sum, Summit, belong -TABULA, Lat. (perh. fr, Gr. tao, 
teino: see Tunas) ; anything ex. 
stake: see £; tus); I take UP, as ard, 

Luke to myself, re- 
ceive, (destroy, 
Ab-sume, to take-from or away : to 
As-sume, to take-to (oneself): Re-as. 

m 


ntaury. a herb which cured the 
ceutanr Chiron - Dia-centaury, (a 
Medicine made) by means of-cen 
taury. 


En-tablature, the extended or flat (sur- 
face)-upon or over (a pillar), Table, 
Tabulate, belong. 

-TACTUS, Lat., touched. Tango,* 
Tago, (fr. Gr, thiggano, thigo, I 
touch lightly); I touch, lay hands 
On, press upon. 


Mino-taur, (an allegorical creation, 
the son of) the moon or Pasiphae 
-and the buii (of the Zodiac) ; or : 

3 the bull-of M ae 
! ila, (L.) (a sacrifice of) a : 

Con- & tuuching-together - Con-ta- | “T-Ove-taurilta, , : 
gion Ce spread by Persons) | _ *¥ine-a sheep-and a bu//, 

touching - together ; Con - tiguous, | TAXIS, Gr. (fr. tase 

touching -to ether; Con. tincent, 

touching-with or to (another, so as 


“sume, to take-away, 
In-sume, to take-in, 


o, I arrange’, ar. 

rangement, order, f 

Syn-tax, (a Placing words) together : 
-in the arrangement (the £enius of 


the languaye requires) ; con-struc. 
tion, 


A-taxy, want of-order (in the pulse), 

Para-taxis, an arranging (of Proposi- 
tions)-side by side, (without show. 
ne their dependence), Tactics, 
belongs, 

-TCHEOU, Choo or Chew, Chinese, a 
town of the second order, walled. 


e-sume, to take-hack or again. 
Su “sume, to take or Join-under or 
after. 


ran-sume, to take-across or over ; to 
transeri Or copy, Sumption, 
Sumptuary, belong. 

“SUPERO, Lat. (fr, super, ahove 
over; fr. Gr. huper : Sange, uPpari: 
See fyper and Si, ver, in List of 
Prefixes ; ?PPositely akin to sub ; 
Fee Supine); | am above or over ; 

me, 


EX-superance, a being beyond-and out 
Of; excess, 


In-superable, Not-to be orer(come), 
Superior, Su perable, Supernal, So- 
Vercizn, also Over, belong, 

Re-SUPINE, Lat. (supinus 
flat along under the sky; fr. sub, 
under; akin to Gr. huptios, bent 


to be touched of felt; J n-teger, 
( something) not-touched, and there. 
ore whole; | n-tegrity, un-touched, 
unsullied (character : 
t-tach, ( Fr.), to touch-to or unite (in 
affection, &c) ; At-tack, to touch-to 
(with violence) ; (to come) to-and 
ay hands un, 
e-tach, (to bring) away from-toech- 
tng or Proximity, Tact, angent, 
ouch, perh. Tang, belong, Zoca ; and toteueho : see Teuchos) 5 
-TAILLER, Fy. (prob. fr. Lat. talea, a on oe handicraft, trade, contr;- 
billet ortally for grafiing or for reck. | aad 
oning by cutting notches on it; fr. Cacoctenk nant chart. cormuptisn eg 
Gr. thailos, a Breen bouyh; fy. ’an-techny, ‘all-th @ are. 
: - Poly-techn ¥s Many-arts or acierces_ 
anime feed i fr. Sanac, dhé, to pes the art-of fire work 
per : making); 
Cur it, (a port ert, for amas ; pn Archi-tect, the chief-artisan or work ~ 
b 9 racti H 
En-tail, (a roperty brouvht) {nto or man. Technical, belongs, 


»* Lat., covered, Tego, (fe 


Tung-tcheou, east-town, 
Wey-tcheou, walled-toton, 


-TECHNE,* Gr. (akin to ticto : 


i] 

ence prob. Gr, hupnos: see 

Hypnos); lying flat-back wards. Su. 

Pine, lying along, also a part of the 

verb deflected or bent down into a 
sort of substantive, belongs, 


others from 
Ab-SURD, Lat. (surdus, deaf) : (ir. 


fractions (after buying inthe &russ), out wet); Ic 
In-taglio, (a sculpture) cut-in or de thread with thread, I weave. 
Prcsiee as a seal. Tally, Tallage, De-tect, (to find out by polling) AVA] 
'ailor, belony, i othe corer oy Cluak; to ‘lis-cover, 
* See the previous Index. CAV 


not to be exactly ex presse, by ra- 
tional numbers jf. ¢., by those of 


§ 
to8 a onering-vefore o-tomy a cutting OF opening 
as be wn prion a ae 
ini! cil testion nerd all together: Phlebotomy» a cutting or opening“ _TENTO, fr Tende wh see) ; 
j : drawit) ) the vein , F Eg 

. Rey discover? . Tracheo-tom ty ewig alee ong out a feelers try stretell, 

inm)-"e%s ( ck of a tree or roug , (tibrous windp! pe): : - . 
had ar its) pide or SKIN- y tomy, 4 © tting OF jssection~( of Arte be str tO enterprises 
rn, Con-texty ( t whic is) watt o the hoses? an és rane i mpt : in 
oF her; 4 or €o tion 5 an my- or in two % : of . 

: (that whieb is) goen- with Dicho-tomous, twofold 5 divided, pee 3 Real, 

ous, cut oF yivided-equally long ° , 


rothers) 5 t+ & wo 
. ok or connected with An-iso-tomous. an-equally-4'a 


Tricho-tomos, c ut-threefold or -TENTUM, Lat.,to strain to one, hold, 
e i C 


make adhere OF stick. eneo, 
Gr. teino ; 8% Tonos: ® 
Tendo); \* rain, hold. 

i 


2. : inal k worn 
- - hy the Romans, having @ purple hence, Un-contemned. 
‘i stripe inter)" (round thre parts) Con plate ook, ith the | Con tent, (state © ing 
ge pefore oF edges , a cloak, sight) altogethe ur off oF ab- as mucli one oan} hold-together 
a enerally 3° ncealment OF covert. g'rac A (fro er things) } a restraint} g or waiting tone Net 
- Enter-textures a (one thread view with abstraction 3 originally, the mind from wishing more) 5 54 
* _petween OF with (ot ers) 3% weav- (to look @ \ on 0 tisfaction 5 pis-contented, apart oF 
m, ing ot web gum t, Text heaven) marked out-in one- Tem- far from - satisfi : Mal-content, 
Ix long Deck; Patch, are akin. le, pelongs- asi > ait “ie Pe but) il satin bats 
vat : em pore, sing out ol- 1e n-tinue, to -toget yet, tO eep 
ue -TESNDRE, Fr. (fr. Lat. ting? ime $ Mone on the spat of the mo- . Dis-continues (to a3 apart 
“s sprinkle, dye Sa fr. Gr. tex8% the holding gethe ny, 
. wet, moisten, bed w) to dyes - tem porarys together -in time 5 preak the string oF line of motion, 
ry? At-taints dew charge) ¢ on the _ ¢., ot the same time. {able. to stop: Re-continue to cuatiaue 
aig -stain (of treason gee.) 3 (to brie vive, not-timely 3 nseason- again. 
wit pis og @ e's charer(erieh pas Sub - tempor! ‘er the stemples- Cion-tinent, holding-toget her 3 not in- 
7 rf eee aoe c rs) sinned Tem pora's Tempest Tense, of gulated, separate , or divided ; also 
s nig or) Lats Ne yerb, belong con-taining, © see: In-continents 
neral coroun’g at ox, og : At-temper * restrain-to (a certain not-holdmg oneself) togethers tt 
rs 0 ‘ t, Ting® measure); %0 acco odate- not-restrainin oneself 5 launching 
he nelong Clon-tem pet» to moderate (by mixing out into vice ; also, -restraining 
| a reTE MOUS Lattementne rong vomething)-witlt- or delayin (oneself OF the time) 5 
wine: fr. Gr. to-methu, the wine : pis-tempers (to throw) Par from-re- acting oF doing immediately - 
- J Methyst) + (refraining straint; ise or throw out n-tenable, not-to be held or main- 
: wi ve or stro g drink. straint the plood, &e-» with pass tained. 
pe TEMNO, Gr. (fr. root tem, tam)3 I or fever: (de ong oy (Fr. Lieu-tenant, (one) holding-the place 
e cut, hew, _ Tomes.” ® cut, (colour) soft ° or diluted (of Lis superior). 
< cutting, slice ; a tome or one with water) + r colour. Abs-tain, to huld (oneself)-from ° In 
: jivided from the series 2MNO, In-temperances (a having) 9° -albstince, ® not-abstaining- 
2 [pat-, | cut off as 4d picable, I de- tion. Tempers on At-tain, to hold-to or grasp (the ter 
E. spise- Templum, ® P TENDO, Lat. (fr. Gr teino: see mination of a course OF action) 3 
“a divided off an ctilied 5 Tons} 4 akin to teneo Re-attain, to * ain-agal 
> tic a OF tion of the hea¥ Tentum) 5 { tend, h Con-tain, to hild (something toe’ 
- ed in auguries 5 # my course. ther (by throwing 3 0 
es Tempus, th mple of the At tend, to stretch (the ear OF mind ) envelop round ; to clasps © 
ite side of the eyes whi pounds oF -to; to observe 5 In - attention 5 prise, take in OF rogether : Coun 
o the range © and forms Non-attendance- “tenance, (the measure © quantity 
the temple 'n the heavens + other- Con-tend, to stretch, strain, OF strive which 4 g can) con 
, wise, place ere are -witb (a person, &e.)- tain; the of capacity + 
morts* > go, that which 18 mea- Dis-tend to stretch-a ; to pand genera size, character. or 
of’ sured by portio r divisions 5 Ex-tend, stretch-O ‘o-extend, appearances ularly of the face, 
time, ml. o.* 1 keep in to stretch out-together or equally- ; being aa index to the character 5 
et time, tune, OF pounds 5 1 rain, In-tend, str h-(the mal to or the face verb, to turn the 
moderate, soften. (cut. upon (some object) 3 se} light of the countenance eee 
5 _toms (4 thing 8° small as) not-to be to watch. In-tense, UP? e strete rega favourably ° ig - connte 
‘mal with) @ cutting strai Su intend, to ovet nance, (to turn) &P o away-the 
countenance or fav rable regard 4 


En-to™, (an anima 
i (mainder. 


or : 
as oe vwatch oF 100k. te 
also, (to throw ) apart-the features 


or countenance (of another) %° 


. dycation or sigh poard) 3% show oF | grasp 

phyto-toms: plant-cutter 5 a bird. nold, detain, oF keep, bY mori 

pleuro-tom (a shell with) ® cut or pre-tend, to stretch OF jold-before | force : to allure to stay 4 to amuse 

the side. a person, some cause or excuse): | Main-tain, to hold-( with) the hant 
| _ to suppe 


mou 
A tomy, a cutting p oF back (to Sub-tend, to stretch OF lie along-"" rt. 
e entary rtions) +4! jon derneath. Tend, Tendon, ense, Ob-tain, to hold oF have-on account 
Angiotom v>™ cutting OF dissection-of tight, Tent, belong | ea pee? purposes requt 
vesse : ? c.)3 oO n- 
¢o-tomy*s a cutting ning-3n ler Lat. (Pom + tas 08 Per-tain, to hold oF adhere (not jm) 
artery: the throat from moving Hout ; darkness diately, but if by ® stri 
Broncheo- > tting ning | De-tenebrate, (to Ou a) down-d oe -through ( in space) $ 
~2lo-tom™s>* cutting peration ness 3 9 obscure eres on aes but — i 
_for tam™ ar oT rupture dan ately ong, wut n° 
cysto-t? %» ing-of the bladder ob-tenebrates pt throw) darkness tou "Ap pertain, : elon} 
Laryoeei m cutting OF openin In-tenebrated (bro int) into- dark | m- rtinent, ot belong!na» 
- Painap Pe , +82 darkened enebrous, | Jevant + Ap purtenance, 
Lithoto™ > cutting for (he long! | whieh) belong) (one) 
moval B= stone. [(for a sto B \ e-tain, hold-vack Re-te 
tomy a cutting-the kidney | In- TEN ERAT Lat. (fr. tener, Iding-beck, keeping, OF Pi 
Neuro-tom ys a citing . tender 5 ff. Gr. veren, rubbed down, | ( , &e-) 3 renti' 
phal Y> division-of umbilical «moo: h, soft, delicate + fr. teiro : 8ee -retentive. {to st 
<ora)- Trity)3 imbue with-tenderness § Sns-tain, to hold (Xp 98 from) 
a ge >the previous Index. cxie 
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-TENUIS 


suinter-tenour, (the highest male 
Voice, as it were) opposed-tu the 
(to its ordinary) 
pitch, tone, or 
course, Tenable, Tenement, Tenet, 


tenour; 7. e., 
strain, melody, 


Tenon, Tenour, Tenure, Lelong. 


*TENUIS, Lat. (fr. Tendo: wh. see); 
stretched till thin ; thin, slender. 
At-tenuate, (to streteh) to-thinaess ; to 

lessen or weaken, 

Ex-tenuate, (to draw out-(into) thin- 
ress; to lessen (the character or 
lad character of), Tenuity, be- 
longs. Thin is akin. 


De-TER, Lat. (terreo, I fright ; fr. 
Gr. treo, tremo, I tremble, quake, 
Quiver ; run away; fr, Sansec. t 
to tremble : all formed fr. sound of 
the teeth, &e., chattering; and 
perh. akin to trepo: see Trepid) ; 
to frighter-from (doing a thing); 
to hinder. Terror, Terrible, be- 
long. Tremble, Tremour, Tre- 
mendous, are akin. 

-TERGEO, Iat. (perh. fr. Gr. terso- 
mai: see Tarsos); I wipe dry, I 
wipe, (cleanse, 

Alws-terge, to wipe - off (spots) ; to 
-terge, to wipe-from or AWAY to 
cleanse, Terse, sinvoth, clean, neat, 
belongs. Torrid, Dry, perh. Tor- 
rent, a boiling stream, are akin 


-TERMINUS, Lat. (fr. Gr. terma, the 
bound or post round Which the 
chariots in races turned, the stone 
that is worn by turning round ; 
prob. fr. teiro : see Trity); a bound, 
end, or limit. 

De-termine, (to lay) down-the limit ; 
to define or settle - In-determinate, 
not-determined : Pre-determine, to 
determine-beforehand, 
n-terminate, together -{n limits ; 
t. ¢., (having) the same-limits. 

Dis-termi nate,parted-(by) a boundury; 
also, (thrown) Apart or away from 
-the buundary ; expelled, 

Ex-terminate, (to drive) out of-a limit 
or Country ; to root out, to destrov. 

In-terminable, (having) no-limit,end, 
or se ie Terminus, Terminate, 

Term, belong, 


-TERRA, Lat. (fr. Gr. era, earth; 
poss. akin to sero; Sitiun); the 
earth, ground, land. [exile. 

Dis-ter, to separate from-the laud; to 

In-ter, (to put) in-the earth: to bu : 
Dis-inter, to part from-heing in the 
earth: to unbury; Re-inter, to 
bury-ayain, 

De-terration, (a routing) from-the 
earth; an un-earthing. 

Circum-terranean, around-the earth, 

Con-terranean,( united) with (another 
or others in having a common 
father)-land ; (having) the same 
Baie land: Coun-try, ( 
of) land-together or united ( 
One rule); in a particular sense, 
land opposed to buildings or a 


town, 
Medi-terranean, in the middle or 
centre-of the land; inland. 
Sub-terraneons, under-the ground, 
Terrene, Terrace, belong. 


Ar-TERY, Gr. (tereo, I watch over, 
take care of, keep; fr. teros, a 
watch or guard ; Perh. fr. Sanse, 
tr4, to guard or preserve); an air 
keeper, holder, or Pipe ; originally | 
the wind pipe, then applied to 
blood vessels from a mistaken 
notion of their use, 


Con-TESSERATION, Lat., Gr. (tes- 
sara, fours fr. Sanse, chatur, four; 


= 
3 
o 
“ 


-THECE 


long. 


tithemi ; 
makes a depovition, a witness. 


(one’s name tu)-as witness, 


pute or fizht : In-contestable. 


tion ; to declue abhorrence of, 
(to call to give) titness-upon, 


mony or depositiim. 


will). Test, Testator, belony. 


-TEUCHOS, Gr. (fr. teucho, J pre- 
pare, make ready, make, form 5 
nearly akin to tugchano: see T. 7), 
cos ; akin alsototicto: «ee Techne) ; 
a tool, implement, tackle, prepara- 
tion, compilation, 

Octa-teuch, a preparation or compila- 
tion-of eight: the first eight books 
of the Old Testament. 

Penta-teuch, a comprlction-of five ; 
the five hooks of Moses, 


Onycho-TEUTHIS, Gr., a cilumary 
-with clawed or hooked (suckers), 


-TEXT: see Tectes. TH: see* 
-THALAMOS, Gr., an inner or bed- 
bed 


chamber; a : 
A-thalamous, without-shields or beds 
(for the spores), 
Mono-thalamous, (with one-chamber, 
Poly thalamous, (with) many-cham- 


Epi thalamium (a song) tpon-(nu 
t als, uttered as the bride entered) 
the chamber, 


bush; fr. thama, crowded ; fr, 
hama, together; akin to homos: 
see Similis); white-shrub ; a plant, 

-THANATOS, Gr.(fr. thanein, todie: 
thnesco, J die; fr. root than); 
death. (and plant. 

A-thanasy, ee ame pane 

Eu-thanasy, a well or -death ; a 
good aeats of)-riddemee. 


-THECE, or Theke, Gr., a case to put 
anything in, a box, repository, re- 
ceptacle. Thesis,* asetting, placing, 
arranging ; something set. Thema, 
that which is placed orset. Tithem fy 
(fr. rvot the); I set, put, place, fix, 
cause. 

Apo-theke, (a place) to put (anvthing, 
as oil, or drugs)-away : Apoth ; 
one who keeps au apotheke or re. 

itory : Apothecium, the shield 
n which the asci or bladders of 
lichens are reposited. 

Biblio-theke, a ok-case, 

Dactylio-theke, a finger-stall, case, or 
bandage. (or sculpture, 

Gly pto-theke, a reposttory-of carving 

Gnatho-theke, (the skin or horn) case 
-(which covers the) jaw or beak (of 
birds) ; the skin over the bill. 

Masto-theke, the rece tacle ar pouch 
(in marsupials within which are) 
-the breasts or dings, 


Pinaco theke,a repositury-of (painted) 


slabs or paintings. 
- theke, a reposttory - of living 
(beings) or animals, ' 


wee Quadratec) 3 (a pitting) sour |! Zo-thehe, a receptacle or chamber-to 


® Sec the previous Index. 


(cornered tiles or dies)-together; a 
phequering. Teaseraic, Temelated, 


-TEST'IS, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. thesthai, 
to place, lay down, depose ; fr. 
see Thece); one who 
At-test, (to call) to-witness; to add 
Con-test, (to bring) witnesses-together 
(that by their conflicting testi- 
mony, truth may be elicited) ; to 
pit one ayainst the other, to dis- 


De-test, (to repel or throw) from (one) 
-by (solemn) deposition or declara- 


Ob-test, (to call) upon-to witness or 
Pro-test, (to put) forth-(one’s) testi- 


In-testate, ( having made) no-testa- 
ment, evidence, or witness (of one’s 


Argy-THAMNY, Gr. (thamnos, a | 


-THERION 


live (in by day); opposed to dor 
mitory. 


Endo - theciam, (a fibrous tissue) 
within-(the sides of an anther or 
pollen) case, 

Exo-thecinm, (the coating) without 
side-(the anther or Hen) cuse, 
Hypo- ecation, a placing (a thing 
with a rson)-under conditions, 
as in pledging); at resent, the 
putting a thing in pl fe without 

parting with the possession. 

Anti-thesis, a placing (words)-in Op- 
position (to each other). 

Apo-thesis, a place (to put things) 
~away ; also, a placing or setting-(a 
bone which has been thrust) away 
(from its place). 

a-thesis, (general arrangement or 
placing of different rtg; gen 
character or iuclination, expecially 
to fevers; dis-position, 

Ep - en - thesis. a Bang - additional 
(letters)-in (the middle of a word ), 

Hypo-thesia, (that which is) placed 
-under (as the foundation for an 
argument); an assumption or sup 
-position, 

Meta-thesis, a change-of place (in the 
letters of a word ), 

Paren-thesis, (a clause put-in-heside 
(Or over and above the sentence), 

s-thesis, a placing (words or sy)- 
syllables)-before (a word ). 

Syn-thesis,a placing ( parts)-together : 
Opposed to division or ana-] ysis, 

Ana-thema, (a curse by which some 
thing is devoted) placed or laid-up 
(to the gods or their anger); a 

: oie ( Itice) pl ((a sore), 

~pi-them, (a poultice placed-upor 

Epi-thet, (a name) placcd-upon (a 
person or thing). 

Nomo-thete, (one who) lays (down) 
-distributions or laws ; & lawgiver, 

Thesmo-thete, (one who) days (down 
that which is)-placed or appointed ; 
a lawgiver, 

Dictyo-theton, (a course of masonry ) 
latd-(like a) net; net work masonry 
or lattices. Thesis, Theme, belong. 

-THEORY : see Ora, 


-THEOS, Gr. (the same word as Zeus, 
Sdens, God ; Dios, of God : whence 
Jovis: see Jutum: akin to Lat. 
fae Sanse. Deva, God); God. 


A-theism, (a having) no-(belief in) a 
AY ered hence, A-theist, 
-theism, (belief i”? two-gods, (an 
evil and a good one), [-god. 
Mono-theism, (belief in only) one 
Pan-theism, (worship of) all-the gods, 
Poly-theism, (system o many, or a 
multitude of-gods. 

Tri-theism, (belief in) three-(totally 
Apo-theosis, (a placing) off or away 
from (men and among )-the , apa 

En-thusiasm, (state of having ) 
-within; fe, of being inspired. 
belong. Divine, 


Anti-THERAPEUTIC, Gr. (thera. 

uo, I wait on, attend, wash, heal ; 

r. thero: see Thermos) ; (a medi- 

cine which prevents or is) against 
~the healing (of a wound), 


-THERION, Gr. (fr. ther, a wila 
beast, or of prey); a little wild 
beast ; wild beast, Therav, | hunt 
Wild beasts, chase, catch. . 

An-oplo-there, the un-armed - rei/d 
beast; avort of hog without tusks 
or weapons, 

Anthraco-there, coal-bast; a fossth 
licst found in coal. 
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_ 


| ‘THERMOS A-TLAS Ev-TOPIAN 
alien - there, one- beasts & Ept-trich, (an infasory with) hairs , hence, A-t-antic. Telamon, the 
i tapir found in limestone: -npon (the body)- armour beurer tO Hercules 3 Talent, 
“i Chirorthere, tus ; an animal, Oxy-trichina, Cone of a gubclass of a weight of money 3 antalus, whe 
Z the impressions of whose feet are infusories armed with) sharp-Aatrs. hung balanced over water, belong. 
a hand-like- : Trichiasis, belongs. A, Gr. (fr. ticto, I bring 
, no-there, the terrible-beast 5 a sort -THRONUS, iat. (fr. Gr- thronos, & roduce ; fr. root tec) + (the 
of gigantic hippopotam seat, chair, throne 5 ff- thrao, 1 set of a class of lizards which, 
mo-there, ast-(with teeth like | myself, sit); a throne- being ovoviviparous,) produce (the 
a) beaten (plate). is De-throne, (t cast aown) frome young)-alive- 
Glosso-there, ast(with pro bly throne. n-TOIL, Fr. (toile, 4 net, scurtain ; 
an enormous) to gue. En-throne, (to place) upon-a throne fr Lat. tela, a we for texela . {r. 
Hippo-there, & P60 (like) the horse In-throne is th seme; Dis-en- | tex" see Tectus) > (t0 envelop) ia 
ot Megee a Take cieeh). pa (to throw sr tate or) & t. Telarys ti , belong. 
j sloth). , t ! . (from bein yon & ne; to de- | - : 
Pachy-there, ® thick skinned )-beast throne : We enthrone, (to lace) TOLLO, Lat. oe Geer Tlas ‘ 
the old oF ancient bea ain-on athrone: rhrone belongs- ar, raise, take OP OL Berl 
’ cro, L underg» suffer, allow. 
ent, raising-to (a certain point 


Paleo-theres 
i f pouch. 


(like a taptt/: ae Holo-THURIAN Gr. (thouros lea 
Te, 4 beast-(with natural) in contractile 5 re. or height). 
: ‘ee-out of (the common 


x Phascolor te “6 at Paik 
Pinno-there, Ue .), a beas ike & throsco 1 leap} 
Oe tees i f P fr. root thor 
crap which lives 1 ell Dae ori akin to thuo, th see Thue); (an rank) 3 (to declare) e-gresiows or 
the pine aie ori ‘eee echinoderm sith body) sll oF excellent. 
Gholly-contractilé $ trepang- In-tolerable, not-(to be) * ered of 
rne. Tolerate, perh. Toll, tribute 


Scelido-there, 
Ee-THY MA, Gr. (fr. thud, I rush on : 
3 taken away, belong. 
mb; fr. 


hams. 

Givvthere, ( ruminatin ) beast 

“(found in. the sup himalayan or or along 5 §F- Sanse. dhu, to shake, 

Sivalic range, 80 > ed from ) Siva or drive : akin to theo : see Thoe) + En-TOMB, Fr. (tombe, to 

the avengilg Hin god a-rushing OF panting-out (of pim- Lat. turoulas, & tomb or hillock 4 

ofitnere, ( ining t shadow ples); e-ruption. yrsus, fr. Gr. tumbos, & place where & 

catcher; ! g,asunet \. ‘Theriac, a agitated y th Bacchants, is burnt; & und placed 
aremed nst the bite of venom- pelongs- over the ashes; pb. fr. tupho 
ous beasts whence ‘Treacies, THY MOS, Eng: of Gr. Themes, see )3 (to put) into-e tumb. 
Jongs. Deer» , Ferocious Thyna)s * -TOM, T see Temno. - * 
are prob. akin. rashes forth, Hreath; hences life, | Quang - NG, Chinese, flower oF 

sugar government or province 
fr. teino, 1 stretch, 


THERMOS, Gr. (fr. theres warm 
or heat, perh akin to rersomal En-thymem » 
gee Turses) 5 , hot, boiling, ind (though not ex pre stain, extend 3 ; 
lowins. mat), \ @thymy: want of-courd (or de- extend); anything tretched oF 
Hema-ther™, warm- oo ed (ani pression in disease). bi drawn, @ cord » a strain, tone, OF 
jant) heat Caco-thymy, 0° or ill-(dispositio® note, from the strained vetce or B 
string. 7 t., a tone. Touro, 


pia-thermal, (allowing F 
of) muad. Bed. ee 
a leaving-(of t e) lifes 


mars pass) erat 1) u nye 
“thermal, pointing out) equa Yo 
-hent oF tem perature’. ‘Chermal -TILYRA, Eng. of Gr. Thura, (Sansc. Bary-tone, the heavy, deep, or grave, 
pelongs. Sirs, the scorching C08 dvar, or duur) 5 4 door. note or com ag (of the male voice). 
star, is akin. Diathy (a rail or screen plac’) De (an i terval of) two-tones 
Eno-TH NIC, Gr. theion, sulphur; me 3 i, @ » ACTOS (way) ono-tone, single-note of Wne® 
rob. from its unfying and avert- Hyper-thyrms (the lintel) over-the Monotony 
fg power, SP ios, divine 5 fr. door(way)- Semi-tone, a half-sot?- 
Tivos wh. Be . (produce by Pro-thyrum, (tl porch) before-the Dia-tonic, (going) through-the tones 
the action of) sulphur “(upon spirits " ti P thyrite’ Cheol a semitones of a natural 
fr) win ~ guipho-vi ie on the ronts-of door cases). e e system). 
of) wine; ™ P pases Pit yrum, . Door, A-tony, want of-tone OF ae hes (in 
a akin. ony, an ension of laying on 
-of han $ (to make & \ 
convulsion in 


Ocy 
uick, nimble 3 fr. theo run 5 - z 
akin to (hue: 82 Thyima ; the ei ea ‘ th 
swift-resner > a nautilus. : ; hich the head 
Re-TICENCE Lat. (taceo 1 keep 8!- 
-THORAX. Gt» breast plates the lent ; fr. Gr. aceon, stills silently $ 1 bale cog i 
it covered by it, the c t. fr. aca, act, fl atilly, slightly 3 6uiekh nes (a convulsion) draw: 
Ce phalo - thorax, (the sexmen or more prob. fr. tch, the note © Pe ie vioaa)-back-wards 
crus a whi h includes) the silence) (a keeping) bac (one’s | A hatasis, a up “extension 
é * - ? e 
words in silence. Tacit, velongs- | Dia-t asis, & we etching-dividedly = 
apart: ex-tension. 
riod or 


N, Lat. tignum, & 
ng part of the covering 


“naked-of pectoral or chest (fins). ram, forma 
ea water of dropsy-0n the of an alwde sf. tego : See Tectus) 3 te, whic 
Meso-thorax, the mid-chest (0 a k® placing) ms-together- which information 1s 
sects, bearing the posterior pa in-TIMIDATE, Lat. (timeo, I fear, stretched-forts or laid-hefore 
wings and | 3). dread ; perh. fr, Gr. deido, fear 5 the hearcr) opposed t apo-dosis. 
Meta-thorax, the after lower-chest akin to dio, Lron away, flee); (to Hypo-tenus> (the side of & right 
i throw) fé n. Timid, be ongs- angled triangle which) stretches 
under (the right angle). 
(the membrane which) 


P capeeccees (ne 
above-the st; the first seg- | - ° A 
ment of the thorax in insects. TION ; Te . viscera J 
THORP 3 TH Tt . he has been honoured 5 fr. tio, tino, De-tonate, to thunder-down 5 to ex 
4 RAL} DE: see°- I honour); ® pame given &% an | lode loudly. 
honour. & title. In-tonate, (to be) in (a state of )-thun- 
or away-the dering ( move the voice) in oF 


on-the nutes 


e hair. Trichos, of 
Astonish, Astound, (to 


Pis-title, (to take) apart 
Ts0 


_THRIS, Gro th 
title (from & Pe n)}; to take away 


the hair. 

Diethrix, oF triz, (a disease of) the 

Anir-Cin which the ends divide oF title. 

split into) two. En-titte, Fn-titule, to impose oF at or by-8 thunder (¢ ap): 

Lago-thrix, (a monkey shaped like) a lace) @ title-upon (4 thing ; Dia | At-tune, (to Pring) 8 RALE (of an we 

hare-Cbat with coarser aud curling) -entitle, (to take) & or away-S grument}to qh itch OF 

Amir title im _ Title, belongs. note). Tone, rune yhunder, 

Leio-thrix, (a bird with silky or) A-TLAS. Gr. (fr. tlao, 1 bear, suffer, | long: : 
amooth-fair or down: hence, Leio- andergo dare; fr- Sanse. tui, to En-TOPIAN, U-topran, Gr. (topo * 
trichanow, pertaining to, Xe. anh) the greatly - bearings & lace OF spot) > 

Ccalli-trich, hitr-of peauty 5 a-diant. pame of the heaven pearing 804: \ niaginery) piace - (where . 

® Soe the previous Index. cxxt 


stretches - roun (the abdomina 
: us, pelong: 


y3 pelongins te au 
very 


At-TORN 


thing fs) well, exc ‘lev.t, or happy. 
Topic, acommon place suly ct of 
discourse, Lelongs. 


At-TORN, Fr, (‘onrner, to turn; fr. 
Lat. torno, I turn, fr. Gr. tornes, 
a tool for drawing a round; fr. 
teiro: see Tritum) ; to turn (over) 
-to3 totiansfer: Attorney, a trans 
ferrer or convevancer. ‘Turn, Tor- 
nado, Tournament, in which the 
combatants wheel their horses to 
charge, belony. 


-TORTUS,® Lat., twisted, wreathed. 
Torquey, (akin to Gr, atractos, a 
spindle: poss. fr.a root traco, the 
same as trecho: see Jruchus); | 
twist, wind, writhe, wring. 

Con-tort, to twist-together or up. 

De-tort, to tust-from (straightness). 

Dis-tort, to treist-apart or away (from 
straightnens). 

Ex-tort, to wring or squeeze-cut, 

In-tort, to wind or twist-in ; (to mark) 
in-with twists. 

Re-tort, to twist-back ; to re-ply or 
bend-bark, (an answer); also a 
vesse] with bent neck. ‘Tort, Tor- 
toise, Torture, Torment, belong. 

Ching-TOW, Chinese, middle-road or 
way. 

-TOXICOS, Gr, (fr. toxon, a bow ; fr. 
tossas, having hit the mark; fr. 
tugehano, I Tut the mark, I hit 
or light upon: fr. root tuch; akin 
toteucho: see Teuchus ; to titaino, 
I stre'ch, the same word as tvino: 
see Junos\; poison for arrows, 
poison. Joricum, Lat., poison. 

Picro-toxia, (G ), the bitter-puisun (of 
the cocculus Indicus). 

Iu-toxicate, (L. , (to deprive of sense 
as if by) imbuing with-poisoa; to 
em-poison, Toxote, a bowman, be- 
longs. 


-TRACHUS, Gr. (akin to rhachos, a 
ridge or roughness: fr. rliasso : see 
Rachitis) ; broken, rough; Trache- 
los, the throat, having the ridge or 
protuberance, Adlam's apple. 

Ltero-trach, (the flrola, a mollusk 
witha) winy orcomb-on the trachea 
or ruvgh (throat). 

Hy po-trachelium, (the part of a co- 

umn just) under the throat or neck 
(of the capital). Trachea, the 
rough fibrous windpipe, belongs. 


“1 RACTUS,® Lat., drawn. something 
drawn out or up. Traho, (poss. 
trans-veho, | carry-across: sce 
Veho); TU draw, drag. Tracto, 1 
touch, feel, handle, manage, 

Abs-tract, to draiw-from or awiy; to 
eeparate, to steal, 

At-tract, to draw to: Counter-attrac- 
tion, an opposite-attraction. 

Con-tract, to drarw-together ; to com 
-presa by a bandage or rope; to 
bind: Pre-contract, a contract-be- 
forehand, ity )-from, 

De-tract, to drate or take ees qua- 

Dis-tract, to draw (the mind)-apart 
(from its business or ordinary re- 
pose). 

Ex-tract, to dratwr (something)-out of. 

Pro-tract, to driaw-forward, forth, or 
out; to lengthen. 

Re-tract, to draw-back. 

Subtract, to draw (from)-beneath ; 
to drate (away by means of sume- 
thing placed)-under. 

In-tractable, not-to he maanged. 

Por-tray, to draw-forth or out (a de- 
scription or delinvation) 3 to pic- 
ture: Por-trait. 

Con-trectation, a Atndling-all together 
or 111 over. 


-TRIPTOS 


Ol-treetation, a kandi ng (one's char 
racter )-adversely or avainst (its ad- 
vantaze ), 
| En-treat,(Fr.), (to enter) into-treaty, 
| miivagement, or business (with); 

(to intluence by acting ) on-(every) 
+ Aaadle or feeling. 

[:s-' reat, to drat or take-from or out; 
to ex-tract ; to forfeit. 

| Mal-treat, to Aaadie-badly. 

Ke-trea’, to draw-back ; to withdraw. 

Re-trace, to driaw-back or (over) 
again. Trace, Tract, Trait, Treat, 
belong. Dray, Draw, are akin. 

*-TRAGOS, Gr, (fr. Trogy), wh. see ; 
the vine gnawer; a he goat, or 
anything bearded. 

Anti-tragus, (the rim of the ear pas- 
saze) opposite-the trayus (or emi- 
nence over the passage, generally 
beset with small) Aairs. 

Oreo-tragus, the mountain-goat, 


Archi-TRAVE, Gr., Lat. (trabs, a 
beam ; prob. fr. Gr. trapex, a beam 
or lever to turn a thing with; fr. 
trepo: see Tropos); the chief-beam 
or rafter (over the columns). 

En-TREASURE, Eng. (fr. Fr tresor; 
fr. Gr. thesauros, a store placed or 
laid by, a treasure; fr. tithemi: 
see Thece) ; (to treat or look) upon 
-as a treasure. 


Mono-TREMATE, Gr. (trema, some- 
thing pierced, a hole; fr. trao, te- 
traino, I bore, pierce; fr. root tra; 
akin totornos : see Jorn); (having) 
one-Aule. 


-TRENCH, Eng. (fr. Fr. trancher, to 
cut; prob. fr. Lat. Zruaco: wh. 
see); something cut or dng, as a 
ditch. 

En-trench, (to encroach by makiny a) 
cutting-into: (to mince) within-dugq 
Giiches)3 i.é., to surround with 

itches. 

Re-trench, to cut-(so as to bring) 
back (to smaller proportions). 


In-TREPID, Lat. (trepidus, trem- 
bling, having acold turn or shudder; 
fr. Gr. trepo: see Tropes; and 

th, akin. to tremo, treo: see 
Ler); not-trembling, Trepidation, 
belongs. 


-TRIBUO,® Lat. (fr. tribus, a tribe 
or people oriyvinally divided into 
three, as the Romans; fr. tres, 
three; akin to Gr, treis, Sanse. tri, 
three); I give tribute or taxes as 
one ofa tribe; I give. 

At-tribute, to give or impute-to, 

Con-tribute, (to assist in) girmg-with 
(others). 

Dis-tribute, to gire-in different parts 5 
to allot-separately. 

Re-tribution, a giving-back 3 repay- 
ment, reqnital. ‘l'ribute, Tribe, 
Tribune, the chief ofa tribe or his 
judgement seat. Trine, Three, are 
akin, 


- -TRICA, Lat. (fr. Gr. trichos: see 
Thrir) ; hairs or threads which en- 
tangle in the legs of chickens; an 


| impediment. 


Ex-tricate, (to get) out of-impedi- 
ments or difficulties: In extricable. 
In-tricate, (enveloped) in-impedincats 
or difficulties: hence, In-trigue, an 
entanzled, misty, or concealed plot. 


-TRIPTOS, Gr., rubbed, that may be 
rubbed or pounded. Tribu, (akin 
to teiro: see Zurn); Trub, rub or 


| grind corn, wear out. 


Lithon triptic, ru/bing away or dis- 
solving-the stone, 


, Dia-tribe, a wraring oat or harping 


* See the previous Index. 


-TROPOS 
-(upon a subject) throusiout ‘a 
one time). 
-TRITUM, Lat, to rub. Tero, (fr. 


Gr. teiro: see Trity); [rub, break, 
bruise. (-rubbed (upon it). 
At trite, (placed) to (something and) 
Con-trite, bruised or brokhen-together 
or up (in spirit); downcast, re- 
pentant. 

De-triment, (loss or lessening by 
being ) rub» d-awav: 1 tritus, (the 
fragn:ents. rubied-awav. Trite, 
Tribulation, belong. ender is 
akin, and also Rub and Drive. 


Litho-TRITY, Gr. (tciro, I rub, wear 
away; axin to Trugy and Tript:«: 
wh. see) ; a rud/ing or grinding-the 
stone (into powder). Term, 4 
boundary stone or peri-od, worn, by 
turning round, belonys. 

-TROCHOS, Gr. (fr. trecho, I run, 
hasten, hurry) ; arunner, anything 
round, a wheel, hoop; a running, 
tripping, course, -ace course. 

Di-trochee, a double-truchee or trip- 
ping (fvot in verse). 

Peri-troch, (a perpetual leverage pro- 
@ ced by applying to an axis of 
sizall circumference power exerted 
or a large) wheel-(fixed) about, 
arond, or upon (it). Tracher, 
Tiechiius, Lelong. 

-TROGO, Gr. (akin to Triptos): I 
grind, chew, gnaw, eat. 

Arto-trozue, a bread or loaf-cater 5 a 
parasite. (chafer). 

Rhizo-trozue, a root-gnairing (cock- 

Xylo-trogue, (a beetle which per 
forates or) gnaws-wood. 


-TROPHE,® Gr. (fr. trepho, I make 
firm, thick, solid ; I flatten, nourish, 
feed) ; nourishment, food, victuals, 

A-logo-trophy, avurtshment-without 
-ratio or Pome en (to the differene 

rts of the body) ; unproportionate 
evelopment, [wasting away. 

A-trophy, want of-nowrishment sa 

Caco-trophy, bad or vicious-natrition. 

Hyper-trophy, (a morbid excess of ar) 
over-nutrition. 

-TROPOS,* Gr. (fr. trepo, I turn, 
guide, turn round, turn and Ove; 
the same word as strepho: see 
Strophe : also, perh. akin to, treo, 
tremo: see Zrepid); a turn, direc- 
tion, wav, habit, manner, 

Chroma-trope, (a machine which by) 
turning-; produces variations of) co- 
lours. 

Helio-trope, (a plant whose flower is 
said ey turn-to the sun, also (a 
mineral with) red or sun (coloured ) 
-turns or spots; blood stone. 

Thauma-trope, (an optical toy pro- 
ducing a) wonder(ful effect on) 
turning (it). 

Ec-tropium, (a morbid) out or up 
turning (of the inner part of the 
evelid). (eyelashes and lid). 

En-tropium,an inward-turning (of the 

Amphi-tropal, turned or curved-about 
(the albumen, asanembryo). But. 

Ana-tropal, turned-up(side down, as 
the embryo of the apple in grow- 
ing). 

Antiiropal: (having the radicle of 
the embryo) tsracd-opposite (the 
hilam). 

Campuli-tropal, (with the ovule) 
turning-in a bend (upon itself). 

Heterv-tropal, (having the embrvo) 
turned or pong {neither to the 
base nor apex of the seed, but) 
-another (way). 

Homo-tropal,( being ) turned or curved 
-together (or in the same way as 
another). 
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-TROUVER 


No-treptical, (causing another) to 
turn or move-forwards; rallying, 
persuasive. ‘I'rope, a turning into 
figurative languaye, Tropics, the 
paths of the sun on saiden tinier 
and midwinter day, or as he is 
upon the turn in ascending or 
deacending towards either pole, 
Trophy, set up to commemorate 
the turning or flight of enemies, 
belong. 


‘TROUVER, Fr. (akin to Germ. 
treffen, to hit, strike hit upon; 
and poss. fr. Lat. trivi, | threshed ; 
fr, tero, [ break, thrash, stamp : see 
Tritum); to find or discover, as 
minerals, by breaking the earth; 
to invent. 

Con-trive, to tmrent (and put)-to- 
gether, to forge or devise. 

Re-trieve, to fiad-again ; to recover: 
Ir-retrievable, not-to be recovered. 
Trover, Troubadour, an inventor or 
poet, belong. 

TRUDO,?* Lat , I thrust, push, drive. 
Trusum, to thrust. 

De-trude, to thrust-down. 

Ex-trude, to thrust-out. 

In-trude, to thrust (oneself, &c.,)-in. 

Ob-trade, to thrust (something) 
-against ; to thrust (oneself)-against 
or upon (persons). or forth. 

Pro-trnde, to thrust or issue-forward 

Re-trnde, (to draw) back-what has 
been) thrust (out). 

Abs-truse, thrust or placed-away ; 
hidden, recondite, difficult to dis- 
cover. Trusion, belongs. 


-TRUNCO, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. trucho, 
I rab away, destroy ; fr. truo: see 
I maim, lop off, destroy, 
make a trunk of. Truncus, a stump, 
or trunk. 
De-truncate, (to lop) from-the trunk. 
Ob-truncate, (to cut) against (all ob- 
structions oF excrescences so as to 
leave only)}-a trunk; to behead. 
Truncate, belongs. 


Xylo-TRYA, Gr. (truo, I rub, wear 
oe wore ly akin to teiro: sce 
urn); a wood-piercing or destroyir 
(shelled mollusk). side 
-TTE; TUDE; TUNE.* 


-TUBER, Lat. (fr. Tameo, wh. see); 
a swelling, puff, or bunch, as of a 
mushroom. 

Ex-tuberant, swelitng-ont. 

Pro-tuberant, swelling-forward. Tuber, 
Tubercle, Tuberous, belong. 


In TUITIVE, Lat. (tuitum, to look 

to; fr. tueor, I look to or defend ; 

. Gr. teros, a watch or 

guard: see Tery); flooking-into; 

eae an) in-sight (at once). 
uition, Tutor, belong. 

-TUMEO, Lat. (perh. fr. Gr. tupho, 
I raise a smoke ; I smoke, swelter, 
and rise as a volcano: akin to 
thao; see Thymos, also Fumus: to 
tumbos; see Tom): and prob. to 
thapto : see Taphos); I swell. Tu- 
mulus, atomb, a hillock or mound. 

Con-tumacy, a swelling-together or up 
(with pride); hence, as a conse- 
quence, neglect, stubbornness, per- 
versity : Contumely, a swe/ling-to- 
gether or up (with pride); hence, 
neglect, disdain, contempt. 

In-tamescence, a swelliny (up from) 
-within. 

In-tamulate, (to put) into-a tomb. 
Tamid, Tumour, Tumulus,Tamult, 
a swelling or ages out of vio- 
lence, belong. Typhos, Typhus, 
Ty phoon, are perl. akin. 

-TURBA, Lat. (fr. Gr. turbe, surbe, 


4 


-ULE 


disorder, throng, bustle; akin to 
tarawo: see Jarary); a crowd, 
throng. Turbidus, confused, stirred 


up. 

Disturb, (to stir ap and s0) confuse 
-the separate parts; .to cause) to 
thrung-here and there. : 

Per-turh, to confuse or disorder-tho- 
roughly: Im-perturbable, not-(ca- 
Palle of being) disordered. Turbid, 

urbulent, belong. 

In-TURGESCENCE, Lat. (turgesco, 
turgeo, 1 swell; perh. akin to Gr. 
tursis, turris, a tower; and fr. a 
rout turo, I swell, shoot up); a 

ginning to) swell-(from) within. 
Turgid, belongs. Turret, Tower, 
are perh. akin. 

De-TURPATE, Lat. (turpis, base, 
filthy, sordid 3 poss fr. Turba: wh. 
a : (to bring) down-to basencss ; 

to defile. Turpitude, belonys. 


-TUSUM, Lat., to beat. Tundo, I 
pound, beat, bray. 

Con-tuse, to beat-together (so as to 
make a bruise); to bruise: Con 
-tund. [Per-tund. 

Per-tuse, to beat (a hole)-through : 

Ob-tuse, (having lost the sharpness 
by being) beaten-against (at the 

int ); without penetration, stupid: 
Yb-tund. (blunt: Re-tund, 
Re-tuse, beaten-back (at the edge) ; 


-TYPOS,®* Eng. of Gr, Tupos. (whence 
tupto, I beat, strike with a stick ; 
fr. root tup: perh. fr. the sound ); 
a blow, anything resulting. a mark, 
§m press, stam p, image, sketch, ty pe, 
pattern, model. 

Anti-type, (the reality) instead of or 
opposes to-the type or (previous) 
sketch; the fulfilment of the type 
or foreshowing. ~pattern. 

Archi-type, the beginning or chief 

Ec-type, an tmage or sketc/-(in relief 
or standing ) out. 

Electro-type, an impression or image 
-(produced by means of) electricity 
or voltaism. 

Meso-type, (natrolite), an image-of 
the middle (or meiocene formation 
or stratum ), {tern or model, 

Proto-type, the first or original-pat- 

Stereo-type, a solid-image or stam 
(opposed to one which a divisible}. 

Dia-ty posis, an tmaging-throughout 
or completely (<o as to present a 
lively delineation). Rhet. 

my po pose (an introduction of 
rhetorical) tmages or figures-under 
(the web or main current of the 
story). 

Volta-type, and Dayuerreo-type, are 
formed from the names of the in- 
ventors. Type, belonys. 


Ex-UBERANT, Lat. (uber, fruitful, 
plentiful, abounding ; fr. uber, an 
udder; fr. Gr. outhar, an udder: 
fr. Sanc. udhés, an udder); plen- 
tiful-(as if fertilized by moisture) 
out of (the bosom of the earth). 
Uberous, Udder, belong. 


Ex-ULCERATE, Lat. (ulcero, I blis- 
ter; fr. ulcus, a sore ; fr. Gr. helcos: 
see Helcy); (to cause) a blister or 
sore-(to break )out. Ulcer, belongs. 


-ULE,* Cale, are Eng. diminutives 
from Lat., formed by inserting « or 
cu, before the diminutive termin. 
lus, la, lum, Eng. le; see Ie, Cle, 
in the following way, (Scut-um, a 
shield; scut-ulum, a scut-wle or 
little shield ; Cor, a heart ; cor-cu- 
lam, of cor-cule, cor-cle, a little 
heart ). 

Caps-ule, a ditile-receiver or box. 


© Xee the previous Indes. 


-UNUS 


Carcer-ule, a littl~ prison or cell. 

Glob-ule, a littde-globe. 

Ling-ule, a dittle-tonyue. 

Neb-ule, a diftd--cloud. 

Nod-ule, a dittde-knot, 

Pend-ule, or -uium, a dittle-hanyer, 

Spor-ule, a dittle-spore or seed. 

Corpns-cuie, a dittde-body. 

Oper-cule, a dittle-cover or shutter. 

a ak a dittle-taber, bunch, of 
uff, 

Cell-alar, (having) Jittle-cells. 

Funi-cular, (like) a dittle-rope. 

Caten-uiate, (linked 7 a dittle-chain. 


Foss-ulate, (having)  dittle - dug 
(trenches). bent). 
Geni-culate, (like) the kace-a little 


-ULON, Eng. of Gr. Oulon, the gum. 
Ep-ulis, (a small tubercle) upon-the 
gums. {gum boil. 
Par-ulis, (a boil) beside-the gum; a 
Ep-ULOTIC, Gr. (oule, a wound 
aled or whole, a scar; fr. oulo, I 
am whole; fr. oulos, the same as 
Holos, see also Sulus) ; (promoting 
the) scarring or skinning over (of 
sores); healing. 
Pen-ULTIMATKE, Lat. (ultimus, the 
Yast; fr. Uleru, beyond : see List of 
Prefixes); almost-the dast ; the last 
but one: Ante-penultimate, before 
-the penultimate ; the last Lut two 
Ultimate, Ulterior, belong. 


UM.* UME.* ULT.* 


-UMBRA, Lat. (perh. from Sansc. 
abhra, a cloud; fr, ab, water); a 
shadow, a cloud. 

Ad-umbrate, (to show or present) to 
-(by means of) a s/uidow ; toshadow 
out. (darken. 

Ob-umbrate, to over-shaduw, to 

Pen-umbra, almost-ashaduw ; a slight 
shadow, 

Sin-umbra,without-shadow. Umbrage, 
a shadow, darkress, or anger of 
countenance, Umbrella, belong. 


Ad-UNCUOUS, Lat. (ancus, a crook 
or hook; fr. Gr. agcos, ancos, a 
bend, a holiow; whence Angulus: 
wh. see; and akin toagyos, Angus: 
wh. see); (made) to or after (the 
fashion of)-a A.ok ; hooked, crooked: 
hence, Aduncity. 


In-UNCTION, Lat. (unctio, an oint- 
ing of anointing ; fr. ungo, I uate, 
asa wound, by anointing; J anoint; 

ss. fr. Unus: wh. see); a (rub- 
ing) in-vintment : hence, An(1.e., 
in)-oint : Dis-anoint, (to pra el eas 
or away -(the effects of being) 
anointed: Re-anoint, to anoint 
-again. Unguent, Vint, Ointment, 
belong. 

-UNDO, Lat. (fr. unda, a wave; fr. 
Gr. huo: see Hydor; and akin to 
Fusus, Humus, prob to Sudor); | 
rise as a wave, flow, overflow. 

Ex-undation, an out or over-flowing. 

In-undation, a flutcing-into (a place) ; 
a deluge. 

Red-undant, (so copious as to fill 
and) fluw-back or over: hence, 
Red-ound, to come-back, to re-flect, 
or re-sult. 

Ab-ound, to fluw-(as copiously as if) 
from (a wave) ; (.ot to trickle, but 
to) fluw-from; Super-aboand, to 
abound-ver and above (what is 
wanted). Undation, Undulate, be- 
long Water, is akin. 

-UNUS, - Lat. (Gr. beis, one man; 
hen, one thing; from root Hen: 
wh, see) ; one. 

Tri-une, three-in one. ete 

Dis-unite, to part-onencss or uniols 
to ecatter. 

Cxxiit 


-URBS 


mahe) one-again: to Part-urient 


-VALEO 
Re-unite, (to 
join again, 
d-an ition, an adding (soas to form) Wishing 

nme (body): a collecting 


cram, Jj 
not belong, 


-URBs, Lat, (poss. fr. Orbis: wh. 
see); a city, encircled with the 
the walls, 


» desiring-to bring forth. 
Sat-urient, destring-(to ethe 
to 


-US, Lat. ad j. terminat. otten becomes 
Ous in ong: thus, (Dubi-us, doube- 


-VASATED 
be sufficiently strong to be) 
h;] fal or Of use-on the other hand or 
tient does j 


Oppositely ; 4, €., (to be at least 
, a op . lainey 
eval, (per), choldin for-proft 

(alone) ; sordid, low, . 

be ) strong. before or above 
(another) ; (to overcome by being) 
before-in Strength : Im- prevalence 


the 


(state of) not-prevailing . weal- 
Ub-urb, (a part of a town lying) of - hills; tumul-ose, tumu!-ous) - , ness, 
under-(the fortress, Citadel, or orj- comp. also under Ja/ und Osus, Equi-valent, of equal. ° 
Binal) city, oe ; -USTUM, Lat. to burn, Uo, (akin pelea not-strong or healthy ; of no 
n-urbane, not-cip;] (or like the to Gr. auo, | dry, wither, singe aril alee. think 
lished manners of one living in) a kindle; and both fr. Sanse. ush, to 3 va rh (to raw ) a or far 
city, Urbane, belongs burn ; whence alao Aurora) ; I rom-(j $) “eTta; toun Crestimate, 
“URE, See Previous Index, burn, 


-URGY, Eng. of Gr. Ergon, Vergon, 


In-valuable, not-(capable of being 
Estimated at its) eourth. 


(fr. ergo, erdo, I do Work) ; a deed, ust, burnt-altogether, com plete. che ae dea ng to be Me 
Work, duty, art. ly, or up; ustion : In-com- gui (° health, Valiq ali 
Chir-urvy, a working-by hand; ma- ustible, not-to be burned up Calne Naa ry belong.” 
nual-operation ; S-urgery, m-ustion, a berning-about, or on V Us Beate 
ramat-uryy, the art Lot Writing) all sides, (Ustorious. belongs. ~ ALI. M, Lat., a wall or 
ramas or acts, 


Lit-urgy, the | ublic-duty or service, 
Metull-urgy, the art (of Separating ) 
“Metals (from their ores); hence 


rab, Medall-urgy, (Fr. G.) the are 
er making) - medalg 


-USUs, Lat. 
. Xperience, 


f, or, 


Ex-ustion, a burning-out ; & parching. 
use, exercise, 


acquaintance, Utor, 
(poss. fr. Gr, €otha, I have accus. 


am wont or 


rampart, 


Originally Composed of a heap of 


Practice, 


Part (stakes) ;“s or 
be oo 


lity 
: -between, 

(coins) pecs: tomed when ee peg tree Circum-vallation, & walling around, 

e e ? 9 ° ~ ° . 
haumat-urgy, & wonderful-deed, IT use, Lam conversant with, I con Contra vallation, B tealling - eP 
The-urgy, the art-of Godlike, demo- or know, 


Ab-use, (to employ away) 
use, ty : 


ie an OPPposed - fortificatron 
Cou t by the enemy). Vallation, 
‘all, be g 


h. see) ; 
En-ergy, (a having the power) of to right what was Wrong: In-aby. one of two doors which roll, lap, or 
torking-within ; (a being ) imbued sively, old on each other; a folding-door, 
With-work or power, Dis-use, (to be) apart of far from a valve, a shutting shell; more 
“CIBY, & twork-beside (what ig “&stNg ; not to use or employ, 
Wanted) 5 needless work, 


©r-use, (to make oneself) thorough! ve, (a mollusk with) two-shells 

Syn-ergy, (a belief that to Produce “acquainted (with) ; to con-throug f (united by a ligament as the oys- 

effect man mus! determine to) tourk OF over; to scan or read through, ter), 

“with or co-operate (with Divine nrure, (to be) in-the use or Practice | Equi-valve, (a bivalve at shells 

grace), (of) ; (to be) exercised-in, “equal ( in size) i In-equivalve, 
Ge-orzic, (pertaining to the working In-utile, Not - uses), » Usury, | Mulu valve, (having) many-ralnes 

or tilling-of the eart{; Or ground : Utensil, Utility, belong. (or calcareous pieces, as Larnacle 

hence Ge-orge, To Urge, Work, shells), ; 

perh. Irk, Itksome, belong. -VACO, Lat. I am empty, void, free Uni-valve, (a mollusk with shell ) of 
Eido-URANEUM » Gr. (oaranos, hea- from. yie_(continuous sPiral) roll ag y. ud. 

ven ; th>t which is heaved or raised | E-vacuate, to <yDiy-out; (to come) Valve, belongs, Bulb, a plant ‘with 

above us; perh. akin to ornumi, I | out (and leave)-empty, or worthless, layers or folds, ts akin, 

stir up, raise: see Ornis); (an Per - vacaneous, empty, 


Orrery made to 
4ppcarance-of the heaven (and its 
Blurs ), Uranus, belongs 

“URE, Eng. fp. Gr. Oura, the tail, 


Acanth-ure, (a fish With) a spine or 
thorn-(on 


Spine-tail, 
lopec-ure, fox-tail; a plant, 
mbly-ure, blunt-tail; a fish, 
nth-ure, a spihe or tail-of flowers ; 
as in the Pepper-plant. 
An-ure, Without-a tail ; a8 frog. {erab.) 
trachy-ure, a short-tatled (animal or | 
Cy nos-ure, (the starin) the tail-of the 
Os (or lesser bear); the Pole star, 
Ssy-ure, hairy-tarl;’ a carnivorous 
marsupial, 
lich-ure, a long-tailed (verse) ; i. ¢ : 
one having a syllable or two too 
uch, 
M ACTO-ure, (a sort of lobster having) 
the tail-as long (or longer than the 
body ) 


what is n 


-VADO, Lat. 
step ; 
see 


mes his su 
pledge or surety, 


tory or rights with 
Per-vade, to gu, 


tion, Wade, perh. Fade, 
-VAGOR, Lat. (poss G 
Vago: see Agug:); I drive 
about, wander, stray, 
Extra-vagant, Stritying 
“Outside or 
moderation), 


or 


z (worm, 
Oxy-ure, sharp-tui] ; » buttertly and 


Wworthless-( becanse) Overand above 


TY); supertluous, 
acuate, Vacant, Vacation, belong. 


2 > ! go, march, 
Vas, one who Goes for another in 


rety; a 

Vadis, of a bein 

E-vade, to ge-out of (the reach of); to 
escape, 


In-vade, to go-into (another's terri- 

ostile intent), 
move, or ex Lalios, dy; d, dappl 
-throughout, t.¢., in every direc. ‘fr. La ens oe 


beyond, (bounds or 


li-vagant, tweundering-alone or sali- is sj 


toid, or E-VANESCENT Lat, (vaneseo, I 


short-lived, 
nish, prob. Wane, belong. 
E-VAPORATE, Lat, (vaporo, I send 
out vapour; fr, vapor, 
steam ; fr. Gr, “apnos, smoke, 
urs Pperh. akin to C4puo, capa, ] 
freathe! gasp); its send) out-ag- 


move, 


pour. Vapour, be ongs. 
In-VAR ABLE, Lat. vart spotted, 
changeable, different’ one fr. Gr. 
nd ao ee : 
lo; Bolas) ; NO‘-(capable 
belong, of) change, Vary, belongs. 
ago, -VARICO, fr. varus, with 
myself ctooked, bandy, o distorted legs) ; 
e. I straddle, as a fork, I waddle, 
going, Di-varicate, to part or separate-(into* 
orks or branches. 
tarily, | Pre-varicate, to waddle or 


e 
this side and that from the straj 


he 
: OCti-vayou wandering or rowliug- Course )-before (one) - to wand 
Peta-ure, (a sort of kangaroo Paping by night ore ere ae there frog the truth. 
OY Means of an) expanded-taii, Vagation, a wunderin “out of (doors) Varicose, having swollen Veins, 
Sci-are, (a squirrel Wit) tail (so large or abroad, Vagant, @grant, Vague, | Originally in the legs, prob, be 
ag to cast va shade, belong. longs, 
“URIENT, Eng. termination fr, Lat. “VALEO, Lat. I 4m strong, healthy, Extra-VASATED, Lat. vas, a 
turtes, expresses desire of what is powerful, profitable, of Worth, j perty,a vessel ; poss, fr. Gr, Paom m3, 
contained in the Foot, and is thus Aid }-vail, to add (one's)-streny: to | Bet, acquire ; epasamen, | goe - 
formed. (Edo, | eat; e¢:-uin, to something); to add (to) - the ae akin to PAO, pateomal - 
eat ; es-urio, I desire-to cat; C8) strength (of something) ; to assist, | astum) ; (foreced) one of-the ang 
“uricat), 1 Counter-sail, (to be) Powerful against — geds, Vase, Vessel, Vascular, tage 
Es-urient, desiring-to eat, | OF on the other hand; hence, (to _ long, 


* Sec the Previous Index. 


CXNTY 
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De-VASTATE 


De-VASTATE, Lat. (vasto, [ lav 
waste; fr. vastus, waste, desolate, 
large) ; (to bring) from-(culture to) 
waste or desolation; (to bring) 
down-(to) desolateness. Vast, Vas- 
tation, perl. Waste, belong. 


-VEHO, Lat. (prob. fr. Sanse. vah, 
vaha, to carry; and perh. akin to 
Gr. ocheo, vocheo, I bear, carry ; 
fr. ochos, holding, that which holds: 
see Hrhu) ; lcarry or bear. Vectuia, 
to carry. 

Con-vey, to carry-(united) together 
or in a whole (by being contined in 
the arms); to transport in the mass 
or lump; to carry; Con-voy, to 
convey (with guidance or protec- 
tion): Re-convey. 

In-veigh, to carry or bear (attacks, 

&c.)-against: In-vec- 
tive. 

Con-vex, with-a carrying, raising, or 
heaving cle the middle); swelling 
spherically: Con - cavo - convex, 
convex (on one side and)-with-a 
hollow (on the other): Plano-con- 
vex, convex-(with the other side), 
level. 

E-vection, a bearing or tenaency (of 
ee ee of (her ordinary 

Tyane-vection: a carrying-across. Ve- 
hicle, Vectitation, Vexil, helong. 
Waggon, Wain, are prob. akin. 

Re-VEL, Fr. (veiller, to wake, to 
watch ; fr. Lat. vigilare, to wake, 
watch; fr. vigil, watchful, brisk, 
strong ; fr. vigeo: see Vigorate); 
(to keep) back (from one's natural 
rest)-awake ; to riot or feast during 
the night; Re-veille, an awakenin 
-hack (from sleep by beat of drum). 
Vigilant, belongs. 


-VELLO: see Vulsum. 


-VELO, Lat. (fr. velam, a veil or 
curtain; fr. vexillum, a vexil or 
little standard burne by a detach- 
ment from a regiment; fr. Veho: 
wh. see); I veil. 

In-veiled, (placed) {n-a veil; co- 
vered, enwra 

Re-veal, (to draw) hack-the vei/; to 
show : Un-revealed. Veil, belongs. 


-ViL-LOPPER,® Fr. (fr. Lat. volvere, 
to roll; fr. Volvo: wh. see); to 
roll, fold, or wrap. 

De-velop, (to ore) the rolls or cover 
-from; to unroll or uncover gra- 
dually ; to show more and more 
clearly. {cover : En-velope. 

In-velop, (to place) in-a wrapper or 

Extra-VENATE, Lat. (vena, a vein; 
perh. fr. Gr. ina, vina, a sinew, 
nerve, or vein ; accusat. of is: see 
Vis); (forced) outside-the veias. 
Vein, belongs. 

In-V ENDIBLE, Lat. (veneo, I move 
from one to another ; I am changed 
or sold: akin to Mento: wh. see) ; 
not-( capable of being) suld. Vend, 
Venditate, also Wend, Went, be- 
long. 

VENIO,® Lat. (akin to veneo: see 
Vendible); | move, go, come, ar- 
rive. entum, to come. 

Ad-vene, to come-to ; toarrive : hence, 
Aad-vent; Ad-ventitious: Ad-ven- 
ture, (something which be)falls or 
comes-to (one), ac-cident ; Co-ad- 

,venturer, (one whu seeks) adven- 
ture, chance, or fortune-with (an- 
other) ; Per-adventure, by-chance : 
Super-advenient, coming to-over 
and above. pose. 

TSontra-vene, to come.against ; to op- 
Son-vene, to come (or causc) to come 


PP, 
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-VERBUM 


-together ; to assemble ; Con-vent ; 
Re-convenr, to assemble-again ; 

- Con-venient, cuming-with (the pro- 
per time or one's wants) ; apropos, 
seasonahble, useful: In-convenient ; 
Dis-convenient, apart or far from 
-convenient. (-vention. 

Inter-vene, to come-between; Inter 

Pre-vene, to go or come-before ; to yet 
-before or in the way of; to stop: 
Pre-vent. 

Su per-vene, to come-upon (something 
as an addition to it): Sur-vene, 
(Fr.), is the same. 

Intro-venient, c..ming-within. 

Co-venant, a cuming-together ; a bond 
which unites; an agreement : Co 
-vin, (a fraudulent) agreement or 
conspiracy. (go-to. 

A(d)-venue, (a way or road ) to come or 

Re-venue, (the rent which) comes 


-back (from leased property); re- |: 


turn. 

Cireum-vent, to come-around ; to en- 
com pass or environ, (with snares) ; 
vulg. to get;over or around (a 
person). 

E-vent, A ec which has) cyme or pro- 
ceeded-out of (a thing); a result 
or consequence. 

In-vent, to come or light-upon (as 
treasure, in turning up the earth) ; 
to find, to find ont or discover. 


.Ob-vention, (something which does 


not require seeking, but) cumes 
“upon or before (us); a handy or 
useful thing, a gain or advantage. 

Sab- vention, (something which) 
comes-under (so as to support). 
Venture, belongs. To Wend, to 
move, go, come, change, convert ; 
whence, Went, belongs to this class 
and also to Vendiblc, wh. see. 

En-VENOM, Lat. (venenum, medi- 
cine, poison); (to put or infuse) 

ison-into. Venom, Venerate, be- 
ong. 

-VENTER, Lat. (proh. fr. Gr. ven- 
teron, Enteron, wh. see, an intes- 
tine ; fr. entos, within; fr. en, in: 
and akin to gento, he inclosed 
within his hand, he grasped: see 
Gaster); the intestine, belly, or 
stomach. 

Dis-venterate, to or separate-the 
belly or bowels (from the body) ; to 
e-venterate. 

E venterate, (to take) ont-the belly or 
bowels, Venter, Ventricule, be- 
long. 


-VENTUS, Lat. (Sansc. vata, wind), 
wind. Vannes, a fan or vane. 

E-veutilate, (to separate or bring) out 
-by wind; to winnow. 

Sub-ventaneouz, (having) wind-un- 
derneath (the surface); filled with 
nothing but wind. Vent, windage, 
exposure to sir, exposure, Vane, 
also Wind, belong. 


A(d)-VER, Lat. (verns, true, con- 
firmed by observation or by looking 
about: prob. akin to Gr. horao, 
vorao ; see Orama); (to speak) to 
the truth, (as to some circum- 
stance) ; (to jive one’s declaration) 
to-the truth(in affirming that, &c.). 
Veracious, Very, Verity, belong. 

Re VERBERATE, Lat. (verbero, I 
beat, strike; fr verber, a wand, 
whip, stripe); to beat or cause to 
flow-back (as sound, fire, &c.) 3; to 
echo. Verberate, belongs. 

-VERBUM, Lat. (poss. fr. verbero: 
see Verberate); a cry or exclama- 
tion, common to man and other 
animals, pulsating in or eehoins 
from the throat, and expressive o 


® See the previous Index. 


-VERTO 


emotion; an utterance or sentence 
expressing the same emotion more 
detinite'y ; the word in a sentence 
embodying the ery, and therefore 
alone vivinyg information and form- 
ing the completed expression or 
sentence, all the other words being 
signs of knowledge already ac- 
ques and only introduced to fix 
the application of this word, viz., 
the verb ; and hence, any word, all 
words having been originally verbs 
or used to give present information, 

Ad-verb,(a word or expression joined) 
to-a rerb, 

Di-verb, originally, the warding or 
Speaking-in divisions or turns; 
t.¢., the dialogue of a play opposed 
to the singing; at present, (a 
proverb in which) the sore a) 
severed or opposed ; an antitheti 
proverb, 

Pro-verb, a turd (that is common or) 
before (all). Verb, belongs. 


Re-VERE, Lat. (vereor, I estimate, 
fear, honour, respect; perh. fr. 
ve-reor,[ greatly-estimate or think : 
see Ratio) ; (to look) back (upon 
with)}-fear and Agnvur (in return 
for certain acts) ; to re-spect : Ir-re- 
verend, Ir-reverent, not-(showing) 
reverence. Verecund, belongs. 


-VERGO, Lat. (poss. fr. Verto: wh. 
sev); [turn or incline towards; I 
tend or lie towards. 

Con-verge, to tncline (0 as at last to 
come)-together. 

Di-verge, to tend or incline-apart 
(from each other). Verge, belongs. 


-VERTO,* Lat., I turn. 
turned, 

Ad-vert, to turn (the mind, speech, 
&c.)-to; to consider, remark, or 
hint at; In-alvertent, not-consi- 
dering ; Ke-advertency, a consider- 
Ing-azain; Anim-advert, to turn 
ethe mind (to), to consider-in mind ; 

' Ad-vertize, (to cause persons) to 
turn-(the mind) to: Ad-verse, 
turned-to or towards (opposingly) ; 
inimical, opposing. 

A(b)-vert, to turn-from or away ; 
A-verse, turned-uway (as the looks 
or favourable regard): unfavour- 
able to. 

Contro-vert, to tern (a thing )-on the 
other hand or opposite way; to 
rebut, throw back, or overturn a 
proposition: Contro-versy, (a ge- 
neral) rebutting of arguments 3 
contention; In - controvertible; 
Contra-version, a turn-the opposite 


Versus, 


way. 

Convert, to-turn (a thing to a simi- 
larity or junction)-with (something 
else); to change; Re-convert, to 
change or turn-back 3 Con-verse, to 
turn-together; to be-tovether; to 
be united or familiar; to inter- 
change thoughts or Spinions fami- 
liarly by words; In-conversable. 

Di-vert, to turn (the mind, &c. )-apart 
or aside (from present objects or 
study); to amuse ; Di-vers, turned 
-apart, severed, several: Di-varce, 
to turn-apart or away 

E-vert, to turn-out, (np, and over, 
as the clods in ploughing); hence 
to over-turn, to destroy ; E-ver- 
sion. 

Inter-vert, to turn (a thing from its 
natural or proper course by stepping 
in)-bet ween. 

Intro-vert, to turn-within or inwards. 

In-vert, to turn (as a shoot growing 
out of the seed )-in orinwards ; f. 6.5 
againat the former or natural order 5 


Cixv 


-VES 


to make the first last, or the top 
the bottom ; In-verve. ‘ 

Ob-vert, to turn or place-opposite (to 
one, for inspection); Ob-verse, a 
front or side of a thing so turned ; 
the front. 

Per-vert, to tern-thoroughly (from its 
natural or proper course); Per 
-verse, turned, cross grained, in 
tem per or dispusitivn. 

Re-vert, to turna-back (to a former 
point or way); Re-verne, is the | 
same; Irreversible, not-(to be) 
reversed. joverthrow. 

Sub-vert, to turn (the top)-under ; to 

TVrans-verse, turned or placed-across ; 

Tra-verse, to turr or go-acroas ; to 

cross. 

Uni-verse, (a collection in which all 
are) turned or bent-(to) one (poiut 
or object); hence, any sy-stem, & 
col-lection, the whole creation, the 
solar system, the world, &c.: Unt 
-versal, (with) one-turn or accord ; 
all together, in a mass or whole. 

Extra- version, a turning-outside or out. 

Vergi-versate, to turn-the back ; to 
rat, to change about, to shuffle. 

Mal-versation, a turning-to bad or 
wrong (use money passing through 
one’s hands); embezzlement, 
fraudulent, or bad conduct. 

Anni-versary, (any period which re) 
turns (at the expiration)-of a year. 

Verse, a line or furrow turned u 
with a atyle or pen on a wax 
tablet, Versed, Version, Versatile, 
Vertical, belonging to the head or 
pole on which a thing turns, Ver- 
tebre, bending or turning bones, 
Vertiginous, Vortex, belong. 


-VES, See previous Index. 


In-VESTIGATE, Lat. (vestigo, I 
trace, track ; fr. vestizium, a trace 
or track; akin to Gr, steicho: see 
Stichos) ; (to search out by follow- 
ne upon-the tracks or footmarks ; 
to hunt out. Vestige, belongs. 


VESTIO,® Lat. (fr. vestis, a garment ; 
fr. Gr. esthes, dress, clothing ; fr. 
hennuo, heo, I put on, clothe my- 
self) ; I clothe, cover. 

Circum-vest, to cluthe-around. 

Di-vest, to part or separate from-the 
clothes ; to strip. 

In-vest, (to place) in-clothes ; to clothe 
with the robe of office ; to cover or 
secure from the weather, chance, 
or anything external : Re-invest, to 
invest-again. (entirely). 

Re-vest, to cluthe-ayain, (partially or 

Tra-vesty, (to pass a thing) across 


-(from one) curer or appearance be | Pre-vision, a secing beforehand. 


another) 3 (to dress uP. in clothes 
-cross or contrary (to the ordinary 
or el ald ones); to burlesque. 
Vest, Vestry, belong. 

In-VETERATE, Lat. (veteris, of old ; 
fr. vetus, old; perh. fr. Gr. Etos: 
wh. see); imbued with-old (age) ; 
long and firmly established. Ve- 
teran, belongs. 

-VEX, see* also Vehw. 

-VIA, Lat., a way, passage. 

De-viate, (to go) from-the way; 
Devious. 

Ob-viate, (to be) before-(one’s) way 
or path ; to meet, to stop, to pre- 
vent ; Ob-vious, (seen at once, as a 
thing lying ) before or in-the way. 

Bi-vious, (having) two-ways or paths. 

In-vious, (having) no-way. 

Per-vious, (having) a tway-through ; 
Pee Im-pervious, Dot-pass- 
able. 

Previous, beforehand-(on) the road 
ox way ; geing before, being before. 


-VINCO 


Quadri-vial, (having) four-ways, (as a 
lace where four roads meet) ; 
Quadri-vium, a four-way (place or 
collection) ; four harmonising pur- 
suits. 

Tri-vial, (having) three-ways (as a 
place, &c.); hence, belonging toa 
place of common resort ; common, 
trite, of little value: Tri-vium, a 
three-way (place or collection); 
three harmonizing pursuits. 


Con-VICINITY, Lat. (vicinus, near, 
neighbouring ; fr. vicus, a street or 
village; fr. Gr. oicos, voicos, a 
house ; fr. Sanac. vic, to enter: sce 
Ecos); (a being) toyether or com- 
mon-in neighbourhoud ; nearness-to- 
gether, Vicine, Wich, Wick, as in 
Green-wich, belong. 


Di-VIDE, Lat. (viduo, iduo, I sepa- 
rate or make my own; perh. fr. 
Gr. idios, own, private, separate) ; 
to separate-apart ; Sub-divide, to 
divide-(into) under or smaller ( por- 
tions): De (di)-vise, to divide ( by 
will); to bequeath. Vidual, poss. 
Widow, one bereft, belong. 

-VIDEO,®* Lat. (fr. Gr. eido, veido; 
see Oid); J see or look, Vitsus, 
seen. 


| Pro-vide, to fore-see; to consider 


and make ready for)-beforeliand ; 

-vident, pro-viding (for the fu- 
ture), contracted into Pru-dent: 
Im-rrovident, not-provident ; Pro- 
vender, (food) provided ; Pur-vey, 
to pro-vide (food). 

E-vident, (standing ) out-(so as to be) 
seen; distinct, clear; In-evident, 
not-clear ; Counter-evidence, ( mat- 
ter adduced to) clear up (a case 
-contrary to or against (former evi- 
dence). 

In-vidious, Juoking-upon (covetousl y)3 
grudging, malicious: En-vy, to /ouk 
-upon (covetously). 

Sur-vey, to luok-over; to examine; 
Re-survey, to survey-again : Super- 
vise, to /.ok-over; to survey. 

Ad-vise, (to give) sight or knowledge 
-to (a person); to counsel or in- 
form: Ad-vice. 


‘De-vise, (to contrive or draw as a con- 


clusion) from-the (mutual or o 
eon look, ct, converse or col- 
ocation (of thoughts); (to pro- 
duce) from-a visit (of ideas). 

Re-vise, to luvk or view-azain (so as 
todetect every peculiarity or error); 
to examine-again: Re-visit, (to 
come) to see-again, 

In-visible, not-to be seen. 


Inter-view, a view or visit-between 
rsons). Visage, Visible, Visit, 

isor, Vizard, perh. Vitreous, Vit- 
riol, belong. it, Wot, are akin. 


In-VIGORATE, Lat. (vigor, power, 

strength; fr. vigeo, I am strong, 
flourish, grow; perh. fr. vi-ago, I 
act-with force : see Vis, and Aguge); 
to imbue with-strength. Vigour, 
Vegetable, a growing plant, belong. 


-VINCO,®* Lat. (poss. fr. Gr. nicao, I 
conquer; fr. nice, conquest) ; 
conquer. Victus, conquered. 

Con-vince, to conquer-with, or by 
means of (weapons, argumenta, 
&e.) 3; (to make one acknowledge 
himaelf) cunguered-with, &c.; In- 
convincible, not-(to be made to 
acknowledge, &c.); Con-vict, to 
conquer (in a trial); to refute and 
prove an adversary guilty. 

E-vince, (to drive) out-by conquest ; 


to drive out, to put or hold-out ; to 


“ see the previous Index. 


-VIVO 


ex-hibit, to show; E-vict, to drice 
-out (from legal possession). 

Pro-vince, (a tract of land obtained ) 
for or (in return) for-conquest 5; oF 
(lying) conquered- before (one) : 
Com-provincial, together (as to, or 
having ) the same-province; Extra- 
provincial, without or out of-the 

vince. 

In-vincible, not-to be coaguered. Vin- 
cible, Victor, Victim, slain afier 
victory, Vanquish, belong. 


-VINDICO, Lat. (perh. fr. vim-dico, 


I declare or pronounce-violence ; 
see Vis and Dictus); I punish, de- 
fend, right. 

A-venge, (to declare) pwatchment-to 
(a person for) ; (to bring) r:gAt-to ; 
to right. 

Re-venge, (to return or give) back 
-violence, injury, or paxishment. 
Venge, Vindicate, belong. 

Sulpho-VINIC, Lat. (vinam, wine 5 
fr. Gr. oinoa, voinoa, wine); (pro- 
duced by the action of) sulphurie 
(acid upon spirits of)-wine: Wine, 
prob. Vine, belong. 

-VIR, Lar. (akin to Sansc, vira, a 
man; virya, fortitude, bravery ; 
perh. also to Gr. aner, a man: see 
Andros; to heros, a hero: see 
Heredis, to Ares and arma: see 
Mas); aman. Virtus, manhood, 
bravery, virtue. 

Decem-vir, (one of) ten-mer ; Quin- 
decem-vir, (one of) fif-teen-mex. 

Duum-vir, (one of) two-men. 

Triam-vir, one of) three-men. 

In-virility, (a having) no-manrhood ; 
effeminacy. Virile, Virtue, Worth. 
belong. 

Re-VIRESCENT, Lat. (vireo, I am 
green; akin to Gr. chloe, the first 
green shoot of plants ; and CAloras : 
wh. see; (vireo, hireo, hileo, leo, 
chieo, chloe ; the Sansc. root Seing 
hari)) ; cqrowks ) green-again. Vi- 
rent, Verdant, Vert, belong. 

En-VIRON, Fr. (vironner, virer, to 
turn ; perh. fr. Lat. gyrare, to turn 5 
fr. gyrus, acircle: see Gyratiun) 5 
(to place) in-a terr or circle; to 
surround, Veer, belongs. 

-VIS, Lat. (fr. Gr. is, vis, strength, 
force, nerve; prob. akin to Vivo 
and to Bios: wh. see); force, 
strength. Vivlu, I break by force, 
transgress. 

In-violate, not-broken (as a law), 
Violent, Violable; also Virulent, 
belong. 

-VISCERA, Lat., the bowels. Viscas, 
a bowel. 

E-viscerate, (to take) the bowels-ont. 

In-viscerate, (to send down) into-the 
bowels. Visceral, belongs. 


se ary eee rane Saris eginberag 

or birdlime rom it ; s 

fr. Gr. for antalane: virdlime ; 

rh. fr. ischo, 1 hold, a form of 

ho: wh. see); (to cover) in 
-birdlime or glutinous matter. Vis- 
cid, belongs. 

E-VITE, Lat. (vito, I shan); (to 
move) out of or from-(so as) to 
shun: In-evitable, not-to be 
shunned. 

-VIVO,® Lat. (fr. Gr. bioo, I live ; fr. 
Bios: wh. see; and perh. akin to 
zao: see Zor); live. Vita, life 

Re-vive, (to come or make to come 
to) diye-again. 

Sur-vive, to live-above (the time al- 
lotted to another); Super-vive, is 


- 


the same. [feasting-toscther. 
Con-vivial, firing) i. e., feeding o 
CXXVi 


-voco 


Re-victual, (to furnish) again (with 
food, &. ¢., the means of)-diriag. 
Vivid, Victual, Viand, Vital, Vitel- 
lary, belong. 

-VOCO,* Lat. (akin to Gr. auche, 
eauche, a boasting or loud speaking ; 
and euchomai, [ pray, beseech); 1 
call. Vocatus, called. Vox (Sanse. 
vachas, voice), vuice. 

Con-voke, to cali or summon-toge- 
ther: Con-vocation. 

E-voke, to cad/-out or up. 

In-voke, to call-upon (by praver) 5 to 
summon by prayer: In-vocation. 
Pro-voke, to call-forth or forwards (to 
battle or combat); to rouse, excile, 

enrage; Pro-vocation. 

Re-voke, to cill-back (something 
haste or permitted): Re-voca‘ion ; 

r-revacable, not-revocable, 

A(d)-vouch, to caél or deciare-to (the 
truth, &c of); to add-(onews) rice 
or declaration (to); Dis-avouch, to 
be apart or far from-avouching : 
Ad-vocate, (one) called-to (the 
assistance of a party iua trial). 

Equi-vocate, (to give one’s) tvice 
-alike (on both sides); to speak 
ambiguously, and hence, decvit- 
fully. 

A(b)-vocation, (that which) evdls 
(one)-from or away from (home or 
repose) ; one’s calling ; often short- 
ened into Vocation. 

Ne-vocation, a calling-from or away. 

Uni-voeal, (having only) one-vuice or 
meaning. 

Semi vowel, (an imperfect or) half 
-rowel (or propulsion of) corce. 
Voice, Vocal, Vocation, Vouch, 
Vowel, belong. 


-VOLO, Lat. bale Gr. boulomai, bol- 
lomai, I will, wish ; and perh, akin 
to Gr. eldomai, veldomai, I wish, 
long for); FE will, or wish. 

Bene-volent, well- wishing; doing 
kindness. 

Male-volent, bbe 

In-voluntary, not-(with one's) will. 
Voluntary, Volition, Voluptuous, 
Velleity, belong. Will is prob. 


akin 
-VOLVO,® Lat. (prob. akin to Gr. 
eiluo, heileo: see Elytrun ; b. 


also to oulos, Hulus ; wh. see, whole, 
in a mass; and to bolbos, a bulb or 
root with folds); I roll. Vulatus, 
rolled. 

Circum-volve, to roll-around; Cir- 
cum-volution. 

Con-volve, to roll-together ; Con-vo- 
lution, a rolling-together ; Con-vol- 
vulas, bindweed, a plant. 

De-volve, to ruli or fall-down (open). 

E-volve, to rodi-out ; to unfold ; E-vo- 
lution. (among (each other). 

Inter-volve, to rud/ or mix-between or 

[n-volve, to rvll-in (so as to place in 
the middle of the folds); (to ev - 
tangle) in-the rolls or folds; / .- 
~olution, (act of) in-volving if ate 
ew being) in-volved ; Dis-iv slve, 
to part or free from-involutt 1. 

Re-volve, to roll-back ; to roll (round 
until a point, fur instance at the 
top, comes)-back (to its original 
pusition, or to the top); to turn 
over; to turn over (in mind); 
Re-volution, an overturning of 
thinys; Ir-revoluble, not-(capable 
of being) revolved or turned over. 
Voluble, Volume, Volute, Vault, 
belongs  Waltzis prob. akin, 

VOMO,*® Lat. (akin to Gr. emeo, 
vemeo, [ vomit; and both fr. 
San.w. vam, to vomit, see Bmetic) ; 
i vomit, throw ap. 


-WARD 


F.vomit, to throw or romit-out. 

Re-vomit, to vumit-back. Vomit, 
belongs. 

-VORO,* Lat. (perh. akin to Gr, 
bora, food ; aud beoee. bibrosco, I 
eat, consume; whence brosis, an 
eating. corrosion, rust ; see Brosy); 
I consume, eat yreedily or feed on. 

Carni-vorous, flesh-eating. 

Formici-vorous, ant-euting. 

Gramini-vorous, grass-eating. 

Grani-vorous, seeding ns = 

Herbi-vorous, feeding on-herbs, 

Muci-vorous, feeding m-slime or ani- 
mal and vegetable juices, 

Omni-vorous, dieding on-all things. 

Pisci-vorous, fish-cating. 

Planti-vorous, plant-euting. 

Pupi-vorous, feeding (parasitically) 
on-the nymphs (of buttertlies). 
Voracious, belongs. 

-VOVEO, Lat. (perh. akin to Gr. 
boao, I crv aloud, shout, call on 
one: whence Lat. boo, I below: 
see Buntiun); I declare loudly, pro- 
test, vow, promise. Voutum, a vow, 
or wish. 

A(d)-vow, (to promive or declare) to 
(as by) aro:o ; to declare strongly, 
af-tirm, confess, own to; Dis-avow, 
(to declare oneself) apart or far 
from-‘having) acuwed ; to deny a 
(former) confession ; to tlisown. 

Counter-vote, a promise or pledge (of 
8u pport )-opposed (toanother vote ), 

De-vote, (to cut as one’self) from or 
away from-(all objects but one by) 
a vow ; to dedicate (to one object), 


particnlariy a religious one; In- 


devote, not-dedicated. 

Co-vet, (to fix) the wishes-together or 
to one pdint; (todesire with all 
one's) wishes-tozether ; to wish in- 
ordinately for. Vote, Votary, Vow, 
belong. 


-VULGO, Lat. (fr. valgus, the com- 
mon people; perh. fr. Gr. ochlos, 
athrong of people, mob, riot, up- 
turning ; th. akin to ochleuo, 
mochleuo, I move by a lever; fr. 
mochlos: see AMochleon); I make 
common, publish, noise abroad. 

Di-vulge, to part or scatter-abroad or 
(among the) common people; to 
publish. 

Pro-mulge, (perh. for vvlge), (to put) 
eee ona. the public: Val- 
gar, belongs. Folk is perh. akin. 

In-VULNERABLE, Lat. (vulnero, I 
wound; fr. vulnus, a wound) ; 
not to be wourded. Vulnerary, be- 
longs. 

-VULSUM, Lat. to pull, plack. 
Fello (akin to Gr. tillo, [ pluck, 
eal see Ptiloa); I tear, rend, 

raw, pull. 

Con-vulse, to draw or pluck-together ; 
to contract as a sinew in cramp. 
A(b)-vulsion, a tearing or rending 

-from or away. A-vel, to rend-away, 

Di-vulsion, a tearing-apart; Di-vel, 
to tear-apart. {or up. 

E-vuision, a drawing or plucking-out 

Re-vulsion, a tearing or drawing 
-back ; particularly of hamours 
from one part of the body to ano- 
ther. Vellicate, belongs. Villous, 
Titillate, prob. Tickle, are akin. 

“WARD. fee previous Index. 


-WARD, Eng. (the same word as 
guard: see Gurder; and fr. Sax. 
weard, a watch, vigilance: perh. 
fr. ware, heed, caution; akin to 
Gr. vorao, horao: see Ver and 
Orama) ; wateu, a keeping, or de- 
fending. 

A-ward, perh. (to give a disputed 


* See the previous Inaex. 


-ZONAL 


thing) to-(him who is to) keep er 
have (it). 

Re-ward, to keep (the eves tarned) 
-back (upon a person); to keep in 
view ; to remember kindly by the 
gift of money ; (to give money, &c. 
to a person) to keep-in return for 
(services). Ward, belongs. 

-WARK, WORK ;® also see Urgy. 

-WARRA, Hindoo, house, habitation 
mansion, palace, as in lbans-warra, 
Sind-warra. 

-WEALD, Wold.* WEEN.® 

-WICH,* Wick: see Vicinity. 

-WISE,* see also Guise. WORT,® 
WORTHI,*see also Vir. WRIGHT.® 


Antho-XANTH, Gr, (xanthoa, yel- 
low, as if from burning; akin to 
xouthos, tawny, of the colour of a 
scab; prob, fr. xaino, xuo, xeo, I 
scrape, shave, plane: see Scul/y) 5 
yeliow-flower; a plant: also called 

ernal-yrass. Xanthic, belongs. 

XENOS, Gr. (perh. fr. Ec, Er: see 
List of Prefixes) 3 one who is from 
without; a stranger or guest. , 

Pro-xene, a guest or friend-before or 
in the eves of (the public); a pub- 
lic friend ; alsoa native of a foreign 
state appointed as consul, and 
esteemed as a public friend to the 
appuinters. 

Pyro-xene, (augite, supposed to have 
been) a stranger-to lire 5 1. é., not 10 
have been formed by it. 

XYLON, Eng. of Gr. Xu/on, (proo. fr. 
xeo, xuo: see Xanth); woed, cut 
and ready for use. (plant. 

Cithare-xyl, guitar or tiddle-wuud ; & 

fae -xyl, red-uwwud; a dyeing 

ant. 

Xantho-xyl, yellow-wond ; a plant. 

Pyro-xylic, (obtained from) wued 
-(subjected to) fire. 


-Y. Se@previous Index. 


Nan-YANG, Chinese, South-sea ce 
light. 

Meth-YLENF, Gr. (hule, wood, 
matter; prob. akin to Xylun); 
(spirit or) wine-of word; a liquid 
obtained in burning wood. Sylvan 
is akin. 


Apo-ZEM, Gr. (zeo, I seethe, boil) ; 
(that which comes) from-the buti- 
ing; a decoction. 

-ZOK, Gr. (fr. zao, I live; fr. Sanse, 
jiv, to live); a living, life. Zoun, 
a living being, an animal. 

A-zote, (a gas which ) deprives of- life, 

Hylo-zoism, (doctrine that) matter 
-lives. in the shape of a cross, 

Diplo-zoon, double-antmal ; a worm 

Entu-zoon, an animal or worm-(in- 
festiny) the interior (of the body). 

Epi-zoon, an animal (found) - upon 
(fishes). 

Oo-zoon, an animal (whose organiza- 
tion resembles the simple condition 
of )-the egg (of birds), 

Phyto-zoon, a plant (like '-animal ; 
applied to sections of the class 
zoophyte. {-animal. 

Poly-zoon, a many or compound 

Proto-zoon, an animal-( which has) the 
first (or simplest organization). 

Osma-ZOME, Gr. (zomos, broth ; 
prob, fr. zeo : see Z m) ; the extract 
of muscular fibre which gives the 
peculiar) odour-to broth. 


-ZON. See previous Index. 
Paly- ZONAL, Gr. (zone, a belt, 
eile’ fr. zonnumi, lL gird; akiv 


exxvil 


-ZYGON -ZYGON A-ZYME 
e sengnumi : see Zygon; and Lat. | A-sygous, un joined; also without of crs erbit intersects or w ie 
that o 


cingo, | surround : see Cinctus) ; (a -(a fellow or) yoke (fellow). -with or together with 

burning glass made of pieces placed | Dia-zeuxis, a dividing from-the yoke another passing angularly through 

in the form of) many-rings or dedts. or union ; separation. it} 3 a conjunction or union. 
ZYGON, Eng. of Gr. Zugon (whence | Epi-zeaxis, a joining-(some word al- | A-ZYME, Gr. (zume, Jeaven, that 

zeugnuo, I join; fr root sug: ready uttered j upon or in addition which ferments; prob. fr. zeo: see 

Sansc. yuj, to yoke; see iunctas, (to give yreater force ); repetition. Zume); (the feast of) un-leavencd 

Juactus) ; a joiner or yoke. Sy-zygy, (the point where the plane bread ). 


The inspector of the foregoing Index wil) not, with a few exceptions, find any words belonging to Saxon rocts 
inserted, because while it would have encroached too much on the space, it would only have been explaining that 
part of our language most familiar to us. Nor will he find words of classical origin, whose derivation and therefore 
com ponent parts are too doubtful to permit their arrangement in an Index of ‘Terminations. 

In searching for a word, at some difficulty may be experienced at first; it is hoped, however, that a little 
practice and aslight knowledge of the fixes will surmount it. Perhaps the following method, although by a0 
means certain, will best discover a word required. Sup the word to be Abuminate. On looking in the Dir-~ 
tionary it will be found to stand between Abolish and Aborigines. The three words have then the letters abo in 
common. The list of prefixes, however, marks ab as a prefix, and probably therefore o belongs to the terminations 
in those three words, [he termination to be looked for is then ominate, which will be found under omen. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE FOREGOING INDEX. 


adj. adjective Fr. French Min. Mineralogy 
Anat. Anatomy Geog. Geography Mus. Musie 
Ant. Ancient & Antiquities Geom. Geometry Myth. Mythology 
Arab. Arabic Gram. Grammar Norm. Norman 
Arch. Architecture Gr.G. Greek Orn. Ornithology 
Ast, Astronomy G. L. a word with Greek Opt. Optics 
Bibl. Biblical subjects prefix and Latin Paint. Painting 
Bot. rei | Hist. History (suffix rh. rhaps 
Chem. Chemistry Hyd. pp crosenics “ers, ersian 
comp. compare or see, de- Ich, Ichthyology Pol. Political eabjowes 
notes an etymolo- Lat. Latin poss. possibly 
gical relationship L.G. a word with Latin rob. bably 
compd. compound prefix and Greek het. etoric 
Conch. Concho! suffix Sansc, Sanscrit 
Con. nchology : Lit. |.iterature Sax. Anglo-Sazon 
Cust. Customs Mal. aialacology snb,s, substantive 
Ecc. Ecclesiastical subjects Math. Mathematics Surg. Surgery 
Eng. English Mert. epee ois te erainetion 
Entom, ed. icine eol. 140] 
Ent, Entomology metath. metathesis wh. whitch > 
° from Mil. Military subjects Zool. Zoology 


Curavit LEeoroLp SMmaxt. 


CXXViii 


A 


CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


©.° When a word investigated belongs to a class, attention should be d, not merely to the word iteelf, but to 


those associated with it: thus, a clearer notion of its various shades 
of ite current pronunciation better understood. 
are classed together, it must not be deemed that the leading word is 


sivtency or inconsisten 
Of the words which, for these p 


meaning will be obtained, and the con- 


urposes, 1 
always the parent of the rest, but that, for whatever purpose of convenience or utility, it has been chosen to indicate 


the class. 


Among the subjected words, a less near relationship, or some change in meaning or principle of pronunciation, 


is signified by the small capitals. 


The pronunciation of the subjected words is seldom marked at full, and most commonly not at all, the syllabi- 
cation, the accents, the letters in italic, and the figures referring to the Principles, aided by a comparison with the 


leading word, being deemed quite sufficient. 


The letters in italic in these subjected words are, 


1. Those which, single or combined, are sounded fregularly, that is, otherwise than as indicated in the 


schemes; g and x, whicl: are not in the schemes at all; 


and c and g, when separated in the syllabication from 


the ¢ ori, which gives them their soft sounds, as in lac’-crate, trag’-ic 
2 a and 0, when sounded a, @, and 0; a, ¢, and 0, when sounded as in the last syllables of dollar, letter, 
sailur, (in each of which the last syllable is equivalent, or nearly equivalent to ur;) and th, when sounded as 


in thin, 


3. Silent letters, if idle as well as silent; but not such significant silent letters as in the scheme are printed — 
a, ¢, 4,0, 0, y ®, hy nor eas in native, hostile, where the irregularity should be conceived to be the short 


sound of the i, rather than the superfluity of the e. 


4. Letters which are not decidedly irregular in sound, but become so in easy, fluent, speech, being such: as 
fall into the eound of y cunsonant, or of sh, zh, ch, or j. And note, that when the meaning of the italics is not 
explained by what appears at the place, (see, for instance, Ab-bre/-vi-a-ture,) the explanation is given in the 


Pnocipirs, as refe to by the fiyures. 


Note also, that if the reference 147 occurs, and the letters liable to 


the irregular sound are not in italic, the meaning is, that the irregularity in such iustance is a colloquislism 


merely, and not a propriety. 


In a word having more than one accent, the principal accent is denoted by the double accentual mark (//). 


ABA 


A, the first letter in the alphabet. An article set before 
pouns of the singular number, in which capacity it 
often takes the letter s after it for the sake of euphony: 
see the word Aa. A is sometimes a noun, as,a great 
A; it is sometimes placed before a participle, as, gone 
a hanting, come a begging; it has a signification de- 
Boting proportion, as, the landlord asks a hu.dred a 
year. 

A is always named @, but is sounded d whenever it is 
an unaccented word or syllable in a purely English 
posse: see Principles 24, 176. Its sounds with other 

etters are numerous. See the vowel scheme, and the 
numbers ding to the sounds of a iu the Prin- 
ciples; see also 97, 98, 99, 111, 113. 

A-, initial, in words originally Greek, is often a prefix 
of privative meaning, as in A-galaxy, A-scii; in which 
ere, as well as when an article, it takes » betwren it 
aud a fullowing vowel, as in An-archy. In words of 
Saxon orizin, the prefix A is amere 8) Nabic auyment, 
as in A-bare, A-dry, &c. for Bare, Dry, &c. 

AB-, a prefix of Latin origin which enters into the com- 
position of many of the following words; as Al-actor, 
Ke. It signifies from. 

ABACK =d-back’, ad. Backwards. (A sea term.) 


ABACOT=ab/-d-cot, s. A royal cap anciently used. 


ABA 


ABACTOR=d-bae’-tor, 38: 8. One who steale 
cattle in herds. 
ABACUS=ib/-d-cus, #. 
uppermost member of a columa. 
Ab’-a-cist. (-sist, 59) # An accountant 
ABAFT=d-baft’, ad. Towards the stern of the ship. 
ABAISANCE=d-bav-sance, 152: s. Obeisance. 
To ABALIENATE, d-bale/-yén-ate, 146 : ». a. 
To estrange; to transfer property from any one. 
A-bal-lien-a’/-tion, 89: 8. The act of estranging. 
To ABANDON=d-ban/-don, 18: v.a. To give 
up, resign or quit; to desert, to forsake. 
A-ban’-doned, (-dund, 114) part. a. Given up, 
forsaken; corrupted in the hizhest degree, 
A-ban’-don-er, 36: s. A forsaker. 
A-ban/-den-ment, s. The act of abandoning. 
ABANNITION, a&b’-an-ish”-un, 89: s. A ba. 
nisliment for one or two years for manslaughter, 
To ABARE=d-bare’, v. a. To make bare. (Obs.] 
ABARTICULATION, 4b’ ar-tic’-0-la’”-shun, 
83, 20: 2. In nuatomy, that species of articulaticn 
that has manifest motion. ’ 


A counting table; the 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gate’-way: chap/man: ed-pa’: lu: good: j’0, i.e. sew, 592 ys &c. mute, 171, 
‘The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have ao irregularity of sound. 
Consomants: mish-un. 3. ¢, mission, 165: vizh-tn, i. ¢. vision, 165: in: 166: théo, 166. 


? 


ABD 


7o ABASE=d-bas.’=d-bac’, 152: v. a. 
cast down, tv depress, to bring low. 


4-base’-ment, s. The state of being brought low, 


depression. 


d-basec’. (-hawt, 114. 143) part. a. Lowered; 


in heraldry, it is used of the wings of eayvles, when 


the tops are downwards, or when shut; also in the 


general sense of lowered or debased. 
To ABASHI =4-bash’, v.a. Yo make ashamed. 
d-bash'-ment, s. The state of being ashamed. 


» ABATE=d-bate’, v. a. and a. 


—rcu. Tou grow less, 
d-baie’-ment, s. 
sum or quantit 


discount or allowance in the price. - 
«f-ba’-ter, 36: 8. One who abates. 
A-ba!-tur, 38: 8. 


A.Bat-tis', (d-bat-ter’, 
down for a military defence, 


A-bat-toir’, (-twir’, 170) s. A general slaughter- 


house for cattle. 
Au/a-Tupg, 81: 8. 
nished. 


Ab’-a-ture, (-ture, 147) 8. Sprigs of gtass thrown 


down by a stay in passing by. 
ABB=ab, 155: 8. The yaro on a weaver's warp. 
ABBA=Aab’-bd, s. A Syriac word (or father. 
Ax-nr/, (ib’-bd 


dignity. 
Ap’-sey, (Xb/-béy, ) 8. 


or that was attached to an abbey. 

Ab’-bot, 18: 8, The chief of an abbey. 

Ab/-bot-ship, s. The state of being au abbot. 

Ab’-bess, s. The chief of a nunnery. 

Ab/-ba-cy, (-hd-céy, 98, 105) s. The rights and 

ossessions of an abbot, 

Ab-ba!-tiul,(-ba’-sh’a@l, 90a. Relating to an abbey. 

Yo ABBREVIATE, a&b-bre/-vé-ate, 105, 146: 
v.a@ To shorten, to cut short. 

Ab-bre’-vi-ate,'s. An abridgement, 

Ab-bre’-vi-a-tur, 338: 8. One who abridges. 

Ab-bre/-vi-a-tor-y, (-d-tor-dy, 98, 129, 105) a. 
That abbreviates or shortens 

Ab-bre/-vi-ueture, (-d-tdre, 147) 8. A mark used 
for shortening ; an abridgement. 

Ab-bre’-vi-a/-fion, 85, 89: 8. The act of short- 
eniny; a contraction. 

To ABDICATE, ab/-dé-cAte, 105: v. a. and n. 
To give up right, to resign; to deprive of right:—neu. 

o resign. 

Ab”-di-ca’-tive, (-cd-tiv, 85, 105) a. That causes 
or implies an abdication. ' 

Ab/-di-cant, a. ands. Abdieating :—s. The person 
apleating. 

Ab’-di-ca”-tion, 85, 89: 8. The act of abdicating ; 
resignation. 

ABDITIVE, &b/-dé-tiv, 105: a. Having the 
quality of hiding. 

Ab/-di-tor-y, 129, 105: s. A place to hide goods in. 

ABDOMEN =ab-do/-mén, 86° s. The lower 
venter or pias 


Ab-dom/-i-nal, (-dém/-é-nail, a, Relating to 
92,105) See alaoin Supp. the abilonen. 


Ab-dom/-t-nows, (-¢-nus, 120) 


a 


To lessen, to 
diminish ; in law. to defeat, to overthrow, to put an 
end to, to quash; the original seuse is, to throw down: 


The act or state of abating; the 
taken away by the act of abating; in 
law the act of the abator, or the affection of the thing 
abated, as, abatement of the writ; a plea in abate- 
ment, is a plea that the suit of the plaintif® mav cease 
for the time being; in heraldry, a mark by which the 
dignity of a coat of arms is abased; in commerce, a 


Ove who intrudes himself into a 
freehold, between the last possessor and th-> next heir. 


Fr. | 170) 8s. Trees cut 


In records, any thing dimi- 


’ (Fr.] 170) *.  Anabbot: more 
commonly an ecclesiastic having vo assigned duty or 


A monastery of relivions 
persons, whether men or women; the church at:ached, 


ABS 
To ABDUCE=4tbedic?’, v. a. To draw toa diffe 


ent part, to withdraw one part from another. 

Ab-du/-cent, a. Having the property of drawing 
back or away; muscles abducent are such as sene 
to open or pull back divers parts of the body, 

Ab-duc’-tion, (-duc’-shin, 89) s. A leading 
away; a conclusion from premises of which the minor 
is doubtful; the felonious carrying off a man’s dauyh- 
ter, son, or wife, &c. 

Ab-duc’-tur, 38: s. He who Ieads away; he whe 
is guilty of abduction ; inanatomy, a muscle that drawe 


ack, 

ABEARANCE, d-bare/-ance, 100: s. In law, 
behaviour, 

ABECEDARIAN, a/-bé-cé dar.’/-é-an, 85, 41, 
105: s. A teacher of the alphabet, or first rudiments 
of learning. 

In bed. 


ABED=d-béd’, ad. 
ABERRANT=ab-ér'-raut, 129: a. Wandering 


from the way. 

Ab-er’-rance, 

Ab-er’-ran-cy, 105: 

Ab-er’-ring, 72: part. Going astray. 

Ab/-er-ra/’-“ion, 85, 89: 8. The act of deviating: 
the amount of such deviation. 

To ABERUNCATE, &b/-d-ring’-cdte, 85, 
158: ».a. To pull up by the roots. 

To ABET=d-bét’, v.a. To push forward another 
to support him in his designs by connivance, eucow 
ragement, or help. 

A-bet’-ment, s. The act of abetting. 

4-bet!-ter, 36 ‘| 

s. He that abets, 

A-bet/-tor, 28; 

ABEYANCE, d-bay’-ance, 100: s. Expectance, 
by law, of a possessor, when possession for the preseut 
is in no man. " a 

ABGREGATION, ab/-gré-ga”-shin, 85, 89: 
s. A.separation from the flock. 

To ABHOR=iab-hor, 37: v. a. To hate with 
acrimony, to loathe. 

Ab-hor-rent, (-hér’-rént, 129) a. Struck wih 
abhorrence ; contrary to, foreign, inconsistent with 
Ab-hor’-rent-ly, 105: ad. In an abhorrent manner. 
Ab-hor’-rence, } s. The act of abhorring; 

Ab-hor’-ren-cy, 105: J detestation. 

Ab-hor’-rer, s. A hater, a detester. 


To ABIDE=d-bide’, v. a. anda. To stay ina 


te A deviation ; an erro:, 


I Anove=4-bad?, place, to dwell; to remain 
=~) without decay; to continue 

Anovr=d-bode', in the same state; to endure 
without offence; to bear or support the cousequeuces, 
with by, as J will abide by it:—act. To wait for; te 
support or endure; to bear without aversion, 

A-bi'-ding, 72: part. a. and s. Continuing :—s. 
A continuance. 

A-hi'-der, 36: 8. One who akkles. 

ABILITY .—Seo under Able. 

ABINTESTATE=ab’-in-tés”-tate, 85: 2. 
that inhcrits from one that did not make a wilh 

ABJECT=Aab/-jéct, a. and s. Mean, worthless. 
contemptible:—a, A man without hopa 

Ab/-ject-ly, 105: ad. In an abject manner 

Ab’-ject-neas, s.  Servility, meanness. 

To Au-sect’, 81: v. a. To throw or cast awuy, of 
down. 

Ab-ject’-ed, part.a. Cast down. 

Ab-ject’-ed-neas, s. The state of being cast down: 
the stat» of an abject, 

Ab-jec’-/ton, 89: 8. Meanness of mind; the state 
of being cast away; the act of humbling. 


fie 


ABJUDICATED, ab-j'd0’-dé-cd-téd, 109, 103: 


part, Given by judgement from one to another. 


The evtemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
Fowels: giaté-way: chaip-man: pd-pi': Ww: gddd: j'05, &. C. jew, 55: aot, &c. mute, U7 1. 
2 


ABO 
To ABJUGATE, ab’-j'ou-gite, 109: v.a. To 


unyoke. 

T ABJURE, ahj’ddr’, 109, 51: v. a. To cast 
off upon oath ; to swear not to do something; to retract 
of recant upon oath: to quit the country and go into 
banishment: from the oath which feions swore who had 
taken sanctuary. 

Ab’-ju-ra’/-1ion, 85, 52, 89: s. The act of ab- 
juring; the oath taken to that end. 

T: ABLACTATE=ab-lac-tadte, v. a. To wean 
from the breast. 

Ab’-lac-ta’’-/ton, 85, 89: s. A weaning; one of the 
methods of grafting. 

ABLAQUEATION, Xb-lick/-wé-a’’-shiin, 85, 
76, 145, 89: s. The practice of opening the ground abort 
the roots of trees. 

ABLATION. a&b-la’/-shuin, 89: s. A taking away. 

Ab’-la-tive, (-14-tiv, 98,105) @. That takes away ; 
the term applied to the case in grammar whose usual 


sign is frum. 

ABLE, a’-bl, 101: a. Having strong faculties, or 
“reat strength or knowledge, riches, or anyother power 
uf mind, body, or fortune; having power suflicient. 

A‘-ble-ness, 8. Power, generally of body. 

A’-ble-bod-ied, (-id, 114) a. Strong of body. 

A’-bly, 105: ad. With ability. 

A-Bu!-1-T Y, (4-bil! -6-thy, 81) 8s. The power to 
do any thing; capacity, qualification; the plural, abili- 
ties, is a word frequently used for the powers of the mind. 

ABLEPSY, ab/-lép-séy, 105: 8. Want of sight. 

To ABLEGATE=ab’-lé-gate, v. a. To send 
abroad on some legation. 

Ab’-le-ga’’/-tion, 85, 89: #. A legation from home. 

To ABLIGATE, ab/-lé-pdte, 105: v.a. To tie 


up from. 

Ab’-li-ga’’-fion, 85, 89: s. A tying up from. 

ABLIGURITION, Xb-lig’-h-rish”-in, 85, 89, 
: #. Prodigal expense in food. 

ABLUENT, ab/-l’oo-ént, 109: a. Cleansing. 

Ab-le/-tion, 89: 8. The act of cleansing; the water 
used; a purification. 

To ABNEGATE=ab’-né-gite, v.a. To deny. 

Ab’-ne-ga’-tor, 85, 38: s. One who denies. 

Ab/-ne-ga’’-tion, 85, 89: s. Denial, renunciation. 

ABNODATION, &b’-nd-da’-shun, 85, 89: s. 
The act or practice of cutting knots, as from trees. 

ABNORMITY, ab-nor’-mé-téy, 37, 105: 6. A 
departure from rule ; deformity. 

Ab-nor’-mouws, 120: a. Irregular. 

ABOARD =d-borad’, 133: ad. Ina ship. 

ABODE=4d-bodd, s. Habitation, dwelling, place of 
residence ; afay, continuation in a place; also, the 
pret. and part, of To Abide. 

To ABODE=é-bodd, v. a. To bode. [Obs.] 

.4-bode/-ment, 8. An ominous anticipation. 

ABOLETE=ab-¢-léte, a. Out of use. [Obs.] 

To ABOLISH =d-b6l'-ish, v. a. To annul, to put 
an end to, to destroy. 

A-bol!-ish-a-ble, 101: a. That may be abolished. 

4-bol’-ish-er, 36: 8. He that abolishes. 

A-bol'-ish-ment, 8. The act of abolishing. 

Ab’-o-lif”-<on, (ab/-d-lish"-tn, 85, 89,95) 8. The 
act of abolishing. 

Ab’-o-lis?-ton ist, 85: s. Onc who secks the aboli- 
tion of something, as of the slave-trade. 

ABOMINABLE, 4-bém’-é-nd-bl, 105, 101: a. 
Hateful, detestable. 

A-bom!-+-na-ble-ness, s. The quality of being abo- 
minable, odicusness. 

A-bom/!-+-na-bly, 105: ad. Most hatefully. 

Bar AOE BASE, v.a, To abhor, detest, hate ut- 
terly. 


ABR 


A-vom!-i-na"-ton, 85, 89: 8. Hatred, detestati on 
Hution, shameful vier. 
ABORIGINES, ab'-d-rid"-g&-ndcz, 85, 101 
s. pl. The earhest inhabitants of a country. 
Ab’-o-rig’”-é-nal, (-rid'-gé-ndl,) a. Primitive, pris- 


tine. 

ABORTION, 4d bor-shiin, 37, 89: 8. The act 
of bringing forth what is yet imperfect; the product 
of such a birth. The old verb was To Abort. 

A-bor’ tive, (-tiv, 105) s. and a. That which is 
born before the time :—-adj. Brought forth befor: the 
due time; that which brings forth nothing. 

A-bor-tve-ly, 103 ad. In the manner of bearing 
before the time; immaturely. 


d-bor’-tive-neas, s. The state of abortion. 


4-bort/-ment, s. The thing immaturely brought forth. 

ABOVE, d-biv’, 107: prep. and ad. Higher in 
place; higher in rank, power, or excellence; beyond, 
more than; too proud for; too high fur:—ad. Over- 
head; in the rezions of heaven. 


to: This word is often compounded; as Abore-all, (in 


the first place;) Abure’-deck, (upon deck; without 
artifice ;) Above’-grouwad, (not in the grave;) Above’: 
ctted, Abuve’-mentiuned, &e. 

To ABOUN D=d-bownd/, 3]: uv... To have in 
great plenty; to be in great plenty. 

ABOUT=14-bowt, 31: prep. and ad. Round, sur- 
rounding, encircling; near to; concerning, with re- 
gard to, relating to; engaged in, employed upon; 
appendent to the person, as clothes, &c.; relating tu 
the person, as a servant:—ad. Circularly; pearly; 
the longest way. To bring about, is to bring to the 
point desired: Zu go about a thing, is to prepare to 


do jt. 

ABRACA DABRA=itb’-rd-cd-d&b"-rd, 85: 8. A 
superstitious charm against agues. 

To ABRADE=ab-radd, v, a. To rub off; to wear 
away from the other parts. 

Ab-ra/-sion, (-zhn, 90) 8. The act of rubbing; a 
rabbing off 

To ABRAID=d-bradé, v. 2. To awake. [Obs.] 

ABREAST, d-brést’, 120: ad. Side by side. 

ABRENUNCIATION.— See Renunciation. 

ABREPTION, a&b-rép’-shun, 89: e@ The state 
of being carried awry, 

ABREUVOIR, 4-brav-whr, [Fr.] 170: «A 
watering place; the juncture of two stones. 

To ABRIDGE=d-bridg?, v. a. To make shorter 
in words, keeping still the same substance; to con- 
tract, to diminish, to cut short; to deprive of. 

A-bridged, 114d: part. a. Shorteued; with of, it 
means deprived of, debarred froin. 

4-brid!-ger, 36: 8. Me that abridges, a shortencr ; 
a writer of compendiums. 

4-bridye’-ment, #. The contraction of a larger work 
into a smaller compass; a diminution in gencral, 

Co See Principles, 196. 

ABROACH =d-braatch’, 63: ad. In a postura 
to run ont; in a state of being diffused or propag:-ted 

ABROAD, d-britwd!, 126: ad. Out of the house ; 
in anoth-r country; without, not within. 

To ABROGAT h=ab’-rd-gate, v. a. To take 
ied from a law its foree; to repeal, to annul. 

‘ tarde } part.a. Aonulled, abolished. 

Ab’-ro-ga"-iton, 85, 89: 8. The act of abrogating ; 
the repeal of a law. 

A BROO D=4d-britd’, ad. In the act of brooding. 

ABRUPT=4b-rupt,, a, and @. Broken, crazgy ; 
sudden, without the customary or proper preperatives : 
—s. Au xbrupt place. 

Ab-rupt’ ness, 8. An abrupt manner ; haste, suiden- 


ness. 
Ab-rupt!-ly, 105: ad. Hastily, without preparation. 
Ab-rup’ien, 89: 8. Violent and sudden separativa 


The sign = 1s used after modes of apelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-in, t. e. maston, 165: vizh-tin, t. e. vigion, 165:( thins 166; | thén, 166. | 
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ABS 
ABSC ESS—&b/-cdss, 155: 8. 


cavity. 


Tv ABSCIND=a&b-cind’, 155, 115: 8. a. To 


eut off 


A b-sciss'-ion, (-cfzh’-in, 149) s. The act of cutting 


off; the state of being cut off, 
Au'-sc1ss, (ab/-ciss, 81) \ 155: s. 
As-scis'-a4, (Ab-cis'-sd) 


tween the vertex of a diameter, and an ordinate to it. 


To ABSCOND=ab-scnd’, v. ". To hide one’s 


self, generally used of persons eluding legal arrest, 
Ab-scond'-er, 36: 8. He who absconds. 
ABSENT =&b’-sént=&b/-cént, 59: a. 


sent; absent in mind, inattentive, 


Ab’-sence, s. The state of beiug absent, opposed to 
presence; inattention, heedlessness, neglect of the 


aa objeet. 
A 


“sen tee”, 85: s. One absent from his station or 


country, a word commonly used of Irish landholders, 


Ab’-sen-tee"-ism, (-izm, 158) s. The practice of 


being abroad or away. 


Ty Ap-sent/, (-c8nt!,) 81: v.@. To withdraw; to 


forbear to come into presence. 


Ab-sent/-er, 36: 8. One who is absent from his place. 


Ab-sent’-ment, 8. The state of being absent 


ABSINTHIAN, &b-cin’-thd-an, 59, 105: @ of 
the nature of absinthium, the Latin word for worm- 


wood. 
A b-sin’-thi-a/-ted, 85: part. a. 
worm wood. 
ABSIST=ab-cist!, 59: v, n. 
leave off. 


T ABSOLVE, &b-zdlv, 151: »v. a. 


nouncee a sin remitted in the ecclesiastical sense, 
Ab-solved’, (-zdlvd, Ld ) part. a. Acquitted. 
\b-solv/-er, 36: 8. He who acquits or remits, 


A b-solv!-a-tor-y, ( -26|v'-d-tor-dy, 98, 129, 105) 


a, Containing absolution, or power to absolve. 


Au'-so-1.u"-r70Nn, (&b/-sd-1'50"-shin, 109) 85,89: 


s. Acquittal: the remission of sins, or of penance. 
> Observe, that « in the precedin 


words. 


Ab-sol’-u-tor-y, (Sb-s51/--tér-dy, 10, 129, 105) 


a. That gives absolution. 


Au’-so-.u re, (ab!-86-l'oot, 109) a. Solved or clear 
from other things; complete, whether a plied to a 
person or thing; unconditional, as an atnalurs ro- 
mise: not relative, as absulute space; not limit .as 

y dependent, as the 


xbsolute power; not granimatic 
case absulute. 


Ab/-so-lute-ly, 105: ad. Completely ; without re- 
striction ; without condition; peremptorily; positively. 
b/-go-lute-ness, s, Completeness; freedom from 
dependence or limits ; despotism. 

ABSONA NT=db!-s4-nant, 12 ‘} a. Absurd, con- 

ABSONOUS, ab-sd-niis, 120: trary to reason. 

To ABSORB=b-sorb'=db-shurb!, 37: ¢. a. 
To swallow up, to suck up. 

Ab-sor’-bent, 8, A medicine that sucks up humors. 

Ab-sorbed!, (-surbd’, 114) part, Imbibed; wholly 
engrossed, 

Ab-sorpt’, part.—sSee the preceding. 

Ab-sorp’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Having the power to 
imbibe 

Ab-sorp/-tion, 89: s. The act of imbibing. 

Tu ABSTAIN.—sSee four words lower, 

ABSTEMIOUS, ab-sta’-mé-iis, 105, 146, 120; 


4. Temperate, sober, abstinent. 


An imposthume ; 
a collection of purulent matter iu the body: a morbid 


A part cut 
off from the diameter 


of a conie section, being that which is contained be- 


Not pre- 


Impregnated with 
To stand off; to 


To lovsen 
from ; to clear, to quit of a crime in a judicial court ; 
to set free from au eugagement or promise; to pro- 


word and in those 
fullowing, is no longer voealized. as in the leading 


ABU 
Ab-ste’-mrous-ly, 105: ad, Temperately, abel 
nently. 
Ab-ste’-mi-ovs-nems, 8. The quality of being abste. 


mious, 
To Ap-stain', 100: va. To forbear, to refrain 
one's self, 
AB-STEN-TION, (-stén/-shun, 89) s. A holding off. 
Ax’-sTI-NeNnT, 81,105: a. That uses abstinence. 
Ab/-ste-nence, s. Forbearance of any thing ; fasting 
or forbearance of necessary foorl. 
To ABSTERG E=ab-sterge’, 35: v.a. To cleanse 
by wiping. 
b-ster’-gent, a. and s, Cleansing, having a 
cleansing quality :—s. A medicine that cleanses, 
To Ap-srense’, (-sterce’, 153) v. a. To absterge. 
Ab-ster'-sive, (-civ, 105) a. That has the quality 
of cleansing, 
Ab-ster’-sion, (-shiin, 90) «. The act of cleansing. 
To ABSTRACT=ab-strict’, v.a. To take one 


thing from another 3 to separate ideas; to reduce to 
an epitome, 


Ab-stract’-ed, part. a. Separated ; refined; ab- 
struse; absent of mind. 
Ab-stract’, a, Separate ; existing in the mind only. 
«> The accent is proper, but unusual. See lower. 
Ab-stract’-ly, 105: ad. In an abstract manrtr. 
Ab-stract’-ed-ly, 103: ad. With abstraction ; sim. 
ly; s-parate from contingent circumstances. 
Ab-strac’tion, 89: 8. The act of abstracting; the 
state of being abstracted. 
rac-tive, 105: s. of power to abstract. 
Ap'-etract, 81: s. anda. A smaller quantity con. 


taining the virtue of a ater; an epitome made 
takiny out considerable can :—adj, ‘wee above, ' 


To ABSTRINGE=ab-string?, v. a. To unbind. 

Ap-strici-gp, (-strict’-€d) part. a. Unbound. 

ABSTRUSE, ib-strdocz, 109, 152: a. Hidden, 
difficult; remote from conception or apprehension, 

Ab-struse’-ly, 105: ad, Obscurely, not plainly. 

Ab-struse’-ness, s, Difficulty, obscurity. 

Ab-stru!-si-ty, ( ~cé-tdy, 105) Abstruseness; that 
which is abstruse. 

To ABSUM L=ab-sime’, v. a. To bring to an end 
by gradual waste, 

ABSURD=ab-surd!, 39: @. Inconsistent; con- 
trary to reason. Reductio, &c., see Supp. 

Ab-surd’-ly, 1053 ad, Improperly ; unreasonably. 

Ab-sur’-di-ty, 105: ¢, The quality of being ab 
surd; that which is absurd, 

Ab-surd’-ness, 8. The quality of being absurd. 

ABUNDA NT=d-bin’-dant, a. Plentiful; exa 
berant; fully stored, 

A-bun!-dant-ly, 105: ad. In plenty; amply, libe- 
rally, more than sufficient, 

4-bun’-dance, s. Plenty; a great number or quan. 
tity: exuberance; more than enough. 

To ABUSE, a-biizd, 137: v.a. To make an 7} 


use of; to deceive, to impose upon; to treat with rude- 
hess: to violate, to defile, 


4-bu'-ser, Ct) %. He that makes an ill use of : ne 


that deccives; he that reprouches with rudeness: he 
that violates. 


4-susr’, (-buce, 137) s. The {11 use of any thing; a 
Corrupt practice, bad custom ; seducement; unjust cen- 
sure, rude reproach. 


A-bu!-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Practising abuse ; contain 
ing abuse; eceitful, 

A-bu!-sivesly, (-civ-ldy, 105) ad. Improperly ; by 
& Wroug use; reproachfully. 

4-bu'-sive-ness, 8. The quality of being abusive. 

To ABUT=d-bit’, v, n. To end at; to hordeg 
upon; to meet or approach to. 


The schemes entise, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Fowels: gat’-wdy: chip!-man: pd-pai’: ldw: gddd: }'H, i. €. yew, 55: 0, & i, &e. mute, 172, 
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ACC 
4-lmt/-tal, 12: 8. The butting on, or boundary of 


any land. 

4-but’-ment, s. That which abuts or borders upon 
another. 

ABYSM, d-bizm!, 158: s. See Abyss. 

A-by#’-mal, (-biz'-m@l) a. Relating to an abyss. 

A-wyss’, (d-biss’) s. A depth without bottom ; a great 
depth; a gulf See A-. 

ACACIA, d-ca'-shd-d, 90: 8. A drug brought 
from Egypt; a thorny tree of Egypt. 

ACADEMY, d-cad!-t-mdy, 81, 92,195: «. An 
assembly or society of men, uniting for the promotion 
of sume art; the place where sciences are taught; a 
place of education, in contradistinction to the univer- 
sities or public schools; the school of Plato. 

<-cad'-e- mist, 8. The member of an academy. 

Ac!-a-de"mi-al, (&c’-d-dé"-mé-dl, 85, 90, 105) 
a. Relating to an academy. 

Ac’-n-de-mi-an, 8. The member of an academy. 

Ac-a-dem"-i-cal, J05: a. Belonging to an aca- 

emy. 

Ac’-a-dem"-ic, 93: a.and s. Belonging to a uni- 
versity ~—s. A student of a university; a disciple or 
follower of Plato. 

Ac’-a-de-mic"-ian, (-mish’-’&n, 85, 90, 95) s. The 
member of an academy. 


ACANTHA=d-cin-thd, 8. The prickle of thorny 


plants. 

Ac’-an-tha"-ceous, (-tha”-sh’tis, 90) a. Prickly. 

#-can!-thine, (thin, 105) a, Appertaining to acan- 
tha or acanthus. 

A-can!-rHvs, 8. The herb bears. foot. 

Ac!-4-na"-crous, (-sh'ts, 120) 90: a, Prickly. 

ACATA LECTIC=a'-ca&t-d-léc"-tic, 85, 88: «a. 
and s, Not halting short:—s. A verse having no in. 
complete foot. See As 

ACATALEPSY, al-cat-d-lép"-sdy, 85: 8. With. 
out possibility of coniplete discovery, See A-. 

ACAULOUS, d-cdw-liis, 123, 120: a, Having 
no stalk. See A-. 

To ACCEDE.—See before Access. 

T» ACCELERATE=ack-sél'-r-Ate, 129: v. a. 
To hasten; to quicken motion. 

Ac-cel'-er-a-tive, (-A-tiv, 105) a. Increasing the 
velocity of progression. 

Ac-cel!-er-a7-t1on, 85, 89: #. The act of quicken- 
iny motion; the stute of a body accelerated; the act 
of hastening. 

To ACCEND=4&ck-sénd‘, 59: v. a. To kindle; 
to st on fire. 

Ac-cend’-:-ble, 105, 101: a. Capable of being 
kindled, = 

Ac-cen’-sion, (-shun, 90) 8. The act of kindling ; 
the state of being kindled. 

ACCENT =ack’-sént, 59: 8. The manner of speak- 
ing or pronouncing; the marks made upon syllables 
to regulate their pronunciation; a modification of the 
voice, expressive of the sense, the passions, or the 
sentiments. 

To Ac-cent’, 81: v. a. To express or note the ac- 
cent, 

Ac-cen’-tor, 38: s. One that sings the leading part 
in a concert. 

Ac-cen’-tu-al, (-td-dl, 147) a. Relating to uccents. 

To Ac-cen’-tu-ate, (-th-dte, 147) v.a. To place 
the accent properly. 

Ac-cen’-tu-a"-iion, 85, 147, 89: #. The act of 
placing the accent. 

To ACCEPT=ick-sdpt’, 59: v. a. To take with 
plessure, to receive kindly; to admit with approba- 
tion ; to receive or agree to, asa treaty, in which sense 
it is ofteu fullowed by of; in commerce, to accept a 


bill, is to subscribe it, by which the person makes him- 
self liable for the amount. 


ACC 


Ac-cept'-«-ble, 98, 101: a. Likely tu be accepted + 
grateful, pleasing. 

Ac-cept’-a-ble-negs, 8. The quality of being aceept- 
able 

Ac-cept’-a-bly, 105: ad. In an acceptable mannet. 

Ac-cept’-ance, 12: 8. Reception w'th approbation ; 
in commerce, the subscribing of a bill; the bill itself 
when subsc:ibed, 

Ac-cept'-er, 36: 8. He that accepts. 

Ac-cep!-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Beady to accept, 

Ac-cep/-“en, 89. 8. The received sense of a word ; 
the meaning. 

Ac-C1P/-I-ENT, (-sip’-6-Ent, 90) s. A receiver. 

G> Of the foregoing words, under the leading one, to 
accept, it was for a long time fashionable to carry the 
accent of the first three, namely, acveptable, accepe- 
allenrss, and acceptably, back to the first syllable; a 
peactice evidently at variance with analogy,and there- 
furs happily on the decline. The following two words 
of the class have the accent lower, fur the reasons re- 
ferred to in the Pruciples 81 and 89. 

Ac-crr’-Ta-8u/-ery, 85, 98, 81, 105: #. The 
quality of being acceptable. 

Ac’-cep-ta"-tiun, 85, 89: 8. Reception; the mean- 
ing ofa word = Acceptilation, see Supp. 

Ts ACCEDE=4ck-séde’, 59: vu. a, To be added 
ty, to come to, to assent 
Ac-cuss’, (-séss) 82: 4. 

incrvase, 

> This word sometimes has the accent on the first syl 
lable, (83.) 

Ac-cess/--b'e, 105, 101: a. That may be ap- 
proached. 

Ac-cesv-ion, (-sésh/-tin, 905 #. Enlargement; 
auginentation; act of coming to, or joining to; ap- 
proach; the act of arriving at. as the king's accessiva 
to the throne. 

Ac-cess/-1on-al, 12: @. Additional. 

Ac!-crs-34n-¥, (Ack!-a8s-sdr-Eyy) 1129, 103: a. 

Ac/-ces-sor-¥, (Ack/-sés-sdr-dy,) Jand s. Joined 
to another thing; additional :—#. In law, one who is 
guilty of a crime, not principally, but by participation. 

Ac"-ces-sar’-t-ly, } 105: ad. In the manner of 

Ac"-ces-sor’-i-ly, J au acces-ory. 

Ac"-ces-sar’-t-ness, 

Ac’-ces-sor-i-ness, 

(> The latter way of spelling these several words, as 
nearest their original, accessurius, is recommenied. 

Ac!-ces-so!"-ri-al, (-s6re-d-@l, 47) 85, 90: a, 
Pertaining to an accessory. 

ACCIDENT, ack/-sé-dént, 59, 105: s. Property 
or quality of a being not essential to it; casualty; 
chane: :—in the plural, the properties and qualities of 
the parts of speech. Strictly, Accident is distin- 
guished from Vroperty and Essential-difference thus: 
Rationality is the essential difference of the animal 
man; the use of speech. which is the result of ratio- 
nality, is a property of the species; to be in the act 
of walking, or to be a native of England, isan accident 

of the individual. 

Ac’ ci-dence, 8. The book containing the fitst rudi 
ments of grammar; corrupted from Accidents. 

Ac’-ci-dent"-al. 85: a. and 8. Having the quatity 
of an accident; non-essential; casual; furtuitous:— 
s A property non-essential. 

Ac-ci-dent-al-ly, 105: ad. Casually ; fortuitously 

Ac’-cr-dent/-ul-ness, s. The quality of being acc: 
dental. 

ACCIPIENT.—Sce under To Accept. 

ACCIPITRINE, a&ck-sip/-e-trin, 59, 105: a. 
Rapacious, as, the arcipitrine order of birds.See Supp. 

Zo ACCITE=iack-sit’, 59: v. a. To cite; wo 
call: to summon. 

To ACCLAIM=Ac-claim’, v. 2. To applaud. 

Ac-claim’, s, Loud applause. [Milton.j 


Approach ; admission - 


} 8. The state of being accessory. 


The sign = [s used after modes of spelling that have no irregutartty of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-iin, i.e. vision, 165:,/thin, 1665 thén, 166. 
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ACC 


Ac cLam’-a-ror-y, (-clim! d-tér-dy, 98, 129, 


105) a. Pertaining to acclamation. 
Ac’-cla-ma"-tion, 85, 89: 2. Shout of applause, 
ACCLIVOUS, dc-cli’-viis, 92, 120: a, 


with a slope. 


Ac-cliv-i-ty, (~cliv’-d-tdy, 92, 105) 8. Steepness 
reckoned upwards, as the ascent of a hill is the uccii- 


vity, the descent, the dechirily. 


To ACCLOY=&c-cloy’, 29: v.a. To Allup; to 


cloy, 
To ACCOIL=&c-coil’, 29; 
gather to a heap; to bustle. 


UV. R. 


ACCOLADE, &c/-cdl-ld®, [Fr.] 170: 8. A ce- 
remony formerly used in ria da knight, in which 


the king put hus hand round the ight’s neck. 


ACCOLENT=&c-cé-lént, s. He that inhabits near 


a place; a borderer. 


To ACCOMMODATE=dc-cdm!-md-date, v. a. 


To supply with conveniences of any kind; with the 


particle tu, to adapt, to adjust. 

Ac-com!-mo-date, w. Suitable; fit 

Ac-com’-mo-date-ly, 105: ad. Suitably ; fitly. 

Ac-com!-mo-date-ness, 8, Fitness. 

Ac-com!-mo-da"-/ion, 85, 89: ». 
conveniences; fitness ; reconciliation ; adjustment. 

Ac-com’-mo-da"-tian-bill, 85: 8. A bill of ex. 
change given as an accommodation instead of a loan 
of money, and which it is Generally understood that 
the drawer will take up. 

Ac-com"-mo-da’-tor, 85, 38: s. He who accom- 
modates, 

Ac-com!-mo-da-ble, (-dd-bl, 
may be fitted. 

Ac-com’-mo-da-ble-ness, 8. 
commodatinyg, 

To ACCOMPANY, &c-ctim!-pd-ndy, 116, 98, 
105: ¢.a. To be with another as companion; to join 
With: in ninsic, to play un instrumental part to the 
playing or siuviug of another, 

Ac-com!-pa-nt-er, 8. One who accompanies. 

Ac-com!-pa-ni-ment, 8. That which accompanies. 
In music, an instrumental part added to the composi 
tion by way of embellishment. 

Ac-com!-pa-nist, 8. One that accompanies in music. 

ACCOMPLICE, a&c-cdm/-pliss, 105: 8. An as. 
sucia‘e: 2 partner; usually in an ill sense, 

fo ACCOMPLISH =c-cim/-plish, v. a. To 

' complete; to execute; to fulfil, as, to accomplish a 
desive; to fulfil, as a prophecy; to adorn; to furnish 
either mind or body. 

Ac-cony’-plish-a-ble, 98, 301: a. Capable of being 
accom plished. 

Ac-com/-plished, (-plisht, 114, 143) part, a. 
Complete in some qualification ; elegant. 

Ac-com/!-plish-er, 36: 8. He that accomplishes. 

Ac-com/-plish-ment, s. Completion ; full perform. 
ance; ora ment of mind or body. 


ACCOMPT, | 


93, 101) a. That 


The capability of ac- 


Are always pronounced ac-count’, 
Accomptable, &e. and are now generally so writ- 


To ACCOR D=iic-cord!=Ac-churd’, 37 : v. n. and 
a. ‘To agree; to suit one with ano her :—act. To make 
agree; to compose; to grant; as, I accorded his re- 
quest. Accurdivn, sce in Supp. 

Ac-cord/, s. A compact ; agreement; union. 

Ac-cord’-ant, 12: a. Consonant; corresponding. 

Ac-cord!-ant-ly, 105: ad. In an accordant manner. 

Ac cord’-ance, &. Axreement; conformity. 

Ac-cord’-a-bl-, 98, 101: a. Agreeable ; consonant. 

Ac-cord'-er, 36: 8. An assistant ; a favourer. 

Ac-cord'-ing-ly, 72, 105: ad. Agrevably ;_ con- 
formably. 


Rising 


To crowd or 


Provision of 


ACC 


Ac cord’-ing-to, (-too, 107) prep. Agrecably to; 
suitably to, in proportion. 

Tv ACCOR PORATE=dc-cor- pd rdte, 37: v. a, 
To unite. 

To ACCOST =ac-cdst’, 17: v.a. To address. 

Ac-cost'-a-ble, 10]: a. Easy of access; familiar. 

Ac-cost’-ed, part. a, Addressed ; in heraldry, side 
by sule. 

ACCOUCHEMENT, c-citsh’-miny, {Fr.] 
170: s. A lying in. 

Ac-couch-eur’, (-coosh-ur’, 170) «. A man midwife, 

Ac-couch-euse’,(-806z', 170) 8. A midwife. 

ACCOUNT=4c-cownt’, 31: 8. A computation ; 
estimation; advantage; regard; narration; exami 
nation, 

To Ac-count’, v. a. and ”. To esteem ; to think of 
hold in opinion :—sex, To reckon, to give an account, 
to assign the causes; to appear as the medium by 
which anything is explained. 

Ac-count!-a-ble, 98, 101: @. Liable to account. 

Ac-count’-a-ble-ness, 8. The state of being ac. 
countable. 

Ac-count/-ant, a. and s. Accountable to:—e, A 
man employed in keeping accounts. 

Ac-count’-ing, 72: part. and s. Esteeming, reck- 
oning :—s. The act of reckoning wp accounts. 

Ac-count!-book, 118: 8. A buok containing accounts. 

To ACCOUPLE, ac-ciip’-pl, 125, 101: v. @. 
To join together. 

To ACCOURT=&c-od/urt, 47, 134: ». a, To 
entertain courteously. 

Yo ACCOUTRE, &c-cdo'-tur, 125, 159: ». a. 
To dress, to equip. 

Ac-cou'-tre-ment, s. Dress; equipage ; trappings. 

t> In Webster's Vict. these are spelled accouter, accou- 
terment;—a commendable but unconfirmed innova- 
tion, 

To ACCREDIT=ic-créd'-it, ©. @. To counto. 
nance, to procure honour or credit for. See Supp. 

Ac-cred'-it-ed, a. Of allowed reputation ; confidential. 

ACCRESCENT=ic-crés'-cént, 59: a In- 
creasing. 

Ac-cre/-rron, (-cré’-shiin, 89) s. The act of 
£rowing to another, so as to increase it. 

Ac-cre’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Increasing by growth. 

To ACCROACH =4c-croatchi’, 63: va. To 
draw to one as with a hook; to Bripe. 

Ac-croach’-ment, s. The act of accroaching. 

T ACCRUE, &c-crdo’, 109: v. 9. To accede to: 


to be added to: to append to; in commerce, to arise 
as profits; to follow as loss. 


Ac-cru’-ment, 8. Addition, increase. 

ACCUBATION.—-Scee four words lower. 

To ACCUMB=4c-cimb’, 156: v. 8. To recline 
after the manuer of the ancients at table. 

Ac-cum/!-bent, a. Leaning. 

Ac-cum/-ben-cy, 103: 8. State of boing accumbens. 

Ac!-cu-sa"-TI0N, (ac!-ch-ba"-shin, 85, 89) s. 
A leaning. ~ 

To ACCUMULATE=A4c-cil’-mb-lat, v. a. and 
». To heap one thing upon another, to pile up:—a 
To increase. 

Ac-cu”-mu-la/-tive, (-ld/-tiv, 85, 105) a. Thad 
accumulates; that is accumulated, 

Ac-cu"-mu-la-tive-ly, 85,105: ad. In heaps. 

Ac-cu"-mu-la!-ter, 85: s. Ono that accumulates, 

Ac-cu'-mu-la"-tion, 85, 89: s. The actof acee 
mulating; the state of being accumulated. 

ACCURATE=ic-cl-rdt, a, Exact; correet. 
precise. 

Ac’-cu-rate-ness, 8. Exactness; nicety. 

Ac/-cu-rate-ly, 105: ard. Exactly ; without erroe. 


The rchemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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ACI 
Ac-cu-ra-cy, (-rd-cdy, 98, 105) s, Exactuss:; 


alcety. 
To ACCURSE=ac-curc’, 39, 153: . a To 
doom to misery. 
Ac-cursed, (-curst, 114, 143) part. Doomed. 
Ac-cur-sed, 114: a. Execrable, detestable. 
To ACCUSE, &c-ctize’ 137: v. a, To charge 
with a crime: to blame, to censure; to impeach. 
Ac-cu'-sa-ble, (-zd-bl, 101) #. That may be ac- 


cused, 

Ac-cu’-sant, (-zant) s. He that accuses. 

Ac-cul-sa-tive, (-zd-tiv, 105) a. Censuring, accu- 
sing: a term iv grammar applied to the case in which 
the foree of the active verb terminates ; objective. 

Ac-cu'-su-tive-ly, 105: ad. In an accusative man- 
ner; relating to the accusative case iu yrarimar. 

Ac-cu!-sa-tor-y, ( -2d-tir-ty, 129, 105) a. That 
produces or contains an accusation. 

Ac-cu!-ser. (-zer) s. He that accuses. 

Adc-cu-sa"-tion, 85, 89: 8. The act of accusing ; 
the charge brought against any one. 

To ACCUSTOM=i4c-ciis'-tom, 18: v. a. To 
habituate; to inure. 

Ac-cus’-ty»med, (e mute, 114) a. Frequent; usnal. 

Ac-cus’-tom-a-ble, 101: @. Habitual; customary. 

Ac-cus'-tym-a-bly, 105: ad. Habitually. 

Ac-cug-tsm-ance, &. Custom, habit. 

Ac-cuyv-tom-ar-y, (-tom-ar-ey, 129, 105) a. 
Usual, 

Ac-cus!-tom-ar-i-ly, 105: ad. 
manner. 

ACE=ace s. A unit on cards or dice : an atom. 

ACEPHALOUS, d-cél’-d-liis, 163, 98, 120: a. 
Headless; a term seldum npplied but to verse defi- 
cient in the first fuot. See A-. See also in Supp. 

ACERB=d4-cerb’, 35: a. Sour with roughness. 

To A-cerb'’-ate, v. a. To make sour. 

A-cerb/-i-ty, 105: 8. Sour taste; severity. 

To ACERV ATE=d-cer'-vate, 35, 81: ta. To 
heap up. 

A-cer-vose, (-vicw, 152) a. Fall of heaps 

Adgerrevaletion. (issl-er-va-shun, 89, 92, 89) s. 

KOLUERT. V. 

Sok ; , 

Acetate, &c. } See after Acid. 

ACHE, ake, 161: 8. A continued pain. 

Tu Ache, v. 2. To be in pain. 

¢> This word, related to Saxon as well as to Greek, was 
in Shakspeare’s time pronounced aitch, Modern or- 
thog7aphy often improy erly omits the final e. 

To AUHITEVE, d-chevd, 103, 63, 189: v. a. To 
perform ; to finish. 

A-chiev'-a-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be achieved. 

d-chiev'-ance, 12: 8. A performance. 

A-chiev'-er, 36: 9, He that achieves. 

A-chicve/-ment, s. The performance of an action ; 
the escutchcon or ensigns armorial. 


ACHOR, 4-kor, 161: 8. A-species of the herpes. 
ACHROMATIC, d-crd-mat"-ic, 85, 161, 8: 


a. Preventive of the effect of colours, being a word 
applied to telescopes which prevent the o}-tical aber- 
rathen arising from the sarious colours of light. 
See A-. Hence Achru’matism, 8. 

ACI D-=as!-cid, 59: a. and s. Sour, sharp to the 
taste :—s. Acids in chemistry are substances sour and 
shorp to the taste, that change vegetable blue colours 
to ved, ard combine with alkalies eo as to form salts. 

Ae-id-ness, 59: 8. The quality of being acid. 


A-ci-V-i-ty, (4-cid’-b-tdy, 98, 81, 105) 8.  Sharp- 
ness; sourness. 
A-cid’-u-la, (-b-18e, (Lat.] 169) s. pl. Medicinal 


spiings irapregnated with carbonic acid. 


In a customary 


ACQ 


To A-cid!-u-late, v. @ To tinge with scids tn +¢ 
slight degree. 

A-cid!-u-lous, 120: a. Sharpish ; sonrish. 

A-cks!-CENT, 59: a. Tending to sourncss. 

d-ces!-cen-cy, 105: 8. Sonrness, acidity. 

AC-E-TATE, (as'-cb-tate, 59) s. Any salt formed 
by the union of acetic acid with a salifiable base. 


Ac-e-tite, (Xs/-cb-tite) a. Any salt formed by the 
union of acetous acid with an alkaline or earthy base. 


Ac’-e-tose!! (as'-cd-tdee,!! (152) a. Sour, sharp. 


Ac!-e-tos"-i-ty, (-téss'-d-téy, 105) 65: 8. The 
state of being acctose. 

A-cetlaic, 95. 93: a. Sour.-—See next word. 

A-ce!-tous, (d-ce’-tus, 120) a. In common parlance 
acetic anid acetous, and also acetose, mean the same, 
acetous being of the three in most commen use. In 
chemistry, acetic acid is radical vinegar, acetuus actd, 
distilled vinegar. See other words in Supp. 

ACINACIFORM, Xsl-ct-nis’-ct-fawrm, 105, 
38: a. Inthe form of a sabre. 

ACINOSE. &s/-cé-ndce, 152, \ 59,105: a. Con- 

ACINOUS. ais’-cé-niis, 120, ) sisting of minute 
granular concretions. 

T. ACKNOWLEDGE, ick-nil'-@dge, 76, 
136, 168: v. a. Toown the knowledge of; to confess, 
to own a person or thing in a particutar character, 

Ack-nowl-ed-ying, 72: @. Gratetul. 

Ack-nowl’-cdge-ment, &. Concession; recognition ; 
gratitude 

So: See Principles, 196. 

ACME=ack’-méy [Gr.}] 169: «. 
the crisis. 

ACOLOTINST=d-cill-o-hists} 8. One of the 

ACOLYTE=ac-&lite, $1, 92, J lowest order in 
the Roman church. 

ACONITE=Acl-d-nite. 5. 
in poetry, poison in general. 

ACORN=al-corn, 8. The seed or fruit of the oak. 

ACOUSTI1C=d-cow!-stick, 31: a. That relates 
to hearing. 

A-cow-stics, & p/. The theory of sounds ; mediciuts 
or instruments to help the hearing. 

To ACQUAINT, dc-kwaint, 76, 145: ea. To 
make familiar with: to inferm. 

Ac-quaint’-ed, part. a. Familiar; well known. 

Ac-qgvaint/-ance, s. Familiarity ; knowledge of: a 

erson or persons whom we know. 

ACQUEST.— See under To Acquire. 

To ACQUIESCE, Ac-kwé-ss’, 76, 145, 105, 
59; on. To rest in, or remain satisfied with; to 
agrve; to comply. 

Ac-qui-es'-cent, a. Easy, submitting. 

Ac-qui-es!-cence, } s. Asilent appearance of 

Ac-qui-es'-cen-cy, 105, J content; compliance ; sub- 
mission. 

T ACQUIRE, Sc-kwire’, 76, 145: v. a. To gain; 
to attain. 

Ac-guired/, (e mute, 114) part. a, Obtained. 

Ac-quil-ra-ble, 98, 101: a. Attainable. 

Ac-guil-rer, 36: 3. He that acquires. 

Ac-quire’-ment, s. That which is acquired, 

Ac-gurst, Che) a, Acquisition, the thing 

Ac-quis?’, (-kwist’) J gained. (Little used.] 

Ac-qui-sit"-10n, (Ac-kweé-zish/-tin, 85, 105, 152, 
89) «. That which is acquired. 

Ac-quis’-i-tive, (dc-kwiz'-¢-tiv, 92, 105) a. That 

is acquired. 

Ac-quid i-tive-ly, 105: ad. Tu grammar, verbs are 
said to be used acquisitively when, by means of fo cz 

for following them, they denute the acquirement of 
something. 

To ACQUIT, &c-kwit’, 76, 145: v. 4. To set 
free; to clear; to discharge. 


The summit ; 


The herb wolf's bane ; 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tin. 4. e. mission, 169; vizh-iin. te. vision, 165 x thin. 166; thén. 165 
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ACT ADD 


Ac’-tu-al-ness, s. The quality of being actual. 

Ac!-tu-al"-i-ty, 85, 81, 105: s. The state of being 
actual. 

Ac!-ru-ar-y, (-dr-by, 129, 105) . The registras 
2 officer who compiles the minutes of the proceedings 
of a court. 


To Ac!-rv-arr, 0. a. To put into action. 

Ac’-tu-ate, a. Actuated. 

Ad-tu-ose, (=dee) a. Having the power of action, 

ACUATE, &c.—See under the next word. 

ACUTE=4-cite’, a. Sharp, not blunt or ob‘use; 
ingenious; penetrating ; iu medicine, acute diseuse is 
that which terminates shortly, opposed to chruricai; 
acute accent is that which sharpens the voice. 

4-cute'-ly, 105 : ad. Sharply ; ingenivusly ; keenly. 

4-cute’-ness, s. Sharpness ; quickness of intellect ; 
violence of illness ; sharpness of sound. 

To Ac/-ueatR, 92: va. To sharpen, Sve in Sup. 

A-cu!-i-ty, 81, 105: 8. Sharpness. 

A-cu'-LE-aTE, 90: a, Terminating in a point, 
prickly. 

4-cu'-mEn, 86: 8 A sharp point; figuratively, 
quickness of perception, discernment. 

To A-cu’-mi-nate, 105: v. ». and a. To rise like 
@cone:—act ‘To whet or sharpen. 

4-cu'-mi-na"-tion, 85,49: 8. A sharp point; the 
act of sharpening; act of coming to a point. 

» & prefix of Tatin origin, signifying rv, and to be 
so understood in the greater part of the following words, 
It is likewise an original element in other words where 
the d has been changed for the letter that begins the 
next syllable, as in ac-cede, of fis, ag-gress, al-litera- 
tion, an-nomination, or for g betore a, as in ay-numina 
ton, Ad-valo’rem, according to the value. 

To ADACT=d-dact’, va. To anve by force. [Obs.} 

4-dact’-ed, part, Dhiven by force. 

ADAGE=Aad!-dge, 99: 8. A maxim; a proverb. 

ADAGIO, 4-di!-gd-4, 105, [Ital.] 170: ad. ors. 
In music, slowly :—s. A slow movement. 

ADAMA NT=dd!-d-mant, s. A stone of impene. 
trable hardness: the diamond ; the kuslstone. 

Ad!-a-man-te’-un, a, 86: Hard as adamant. 

Ad/-a-man"-tine, (-tin, 105) a. Made of adamant ; 
hard. 

ADAM=A8d!-am, s. The name of the first mac. 

Ad*-am’s-ap’-ple, 151, 85, 101: 8. A prowincas 
part of the throat. 

Ad‘-am-ites, (ites) 8. pé, Religionists whu pruyed 
naked. 

To ADAPT=d-dapt/, v. a. To suit, w fit, to pro- 
portion, 

4-dapt'-a-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be adapted. 

A-dapt'-a-bil"-i-ty, 85, 105: 8. The capability of 
being adapted. 

Ad/-ap-ta"-ton, 85, 89: s, The act of fitting one 
thing to another; fitness. 

4-dap!-tion, 89: 8. The act of fitting. (Unusual.} 

To ADD=&d, 155: v. a. To join ; to increase; to 
subjoin. 


Ad!-di-ble, 105, 101: a. That may be added. 
Ad!-di-bil*-i-ty, 105: 5, Possibility of being added. 
Ad!-di-tur-y, (-dd-tér-dy) 129: a. That has the 


Leta of adding. 
Ad-dit’-a-ment, *. Addition ; the thing added. 
Av-p17’-10N, (-dish’-un, 89, 95) s. The act of ra). 


ing; a rule for adding sums tog 3 in law, the title 
annexed to a man's name. 


Ad-dil!-ton-al,a. That is added. 

Ad-dit/-ton-al-ly, 105: ad. In addition to. 

Ad-dit'-wwn-ar-y, (-ar-dy, 129) a. Ths may be 
added. 

The schenics entire, and the principles to which the nunibers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Fowels: gateway: chapman: pd-pa’: law: good : 00. 1. e. jew, 55: 4, ty) Bc. mute. 171, 
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Ao-quit’-ment, & The act of acquitting ; the state of 


acquitted. 
Ac-quit/-tal, (-té], 12) s. Deliverance from the 
charge of an offence y a judicial discharge. 
Ac-quit'-tance, s, Discharge from debt : receipt. 
To Ac-quit'-tance, v. a. To procure acquittance for ; 


to acquit. 

ACRASY=a’-crd-cly, s. Want of mutual control 
or subserviency : excess, irregularity.—See A-. 

ACRE, a’-cur, 159: 5. A piece of land forty rods 
long and four broad, or 4840 square yards. 

A’-cred, (-curd, 114) a. Possessing acres. 

ACRID=8&d-rid, a. Hot and biting to the taste; 
bitter, 

Ac-ri-tude. 105: s. An acrid taste, a biting heat 
on the palate. 

Ad-ri-ty, 105: 8. Sharpness ; eagerness. 

Ac'-r1-mon-y, (ic'-rd-mén-ey, 18, 105) s. Sharp. 
ness; corrosivencss ; bitterness; severity. 

Ac’-ri-mo"-ni-ous, (-md!-nd-iis, 90, 1U5, 120) 
85: a. Sharp; corrosive, 

Ac’-ri-mo"-ni-ous-ness, 8. The property of being 
acrimonious. 

ACROAMATIC=a¢-krd-d-mit!"- a. Pertaining 
“IC, 2; 88 : to the = ab- 

ACROAMATICAL = a&ec-krd-d- oC ledeuin 
mit”-d-cal, 105: esoterical. 

Ac’-ro-a-mat"-ics, s. pl. Aristotle’s lectures on the 
more subtile parts of Philosophy, otherwise called 
esolerical, to which none but intimate disciples were 
admitted, in contradistinction to the eruleric parts of 
philosophy, or such as he taught openly. 

ACRONYCAL, d-crin’-d-cil, 105: a. Rising 
when the sun sets: setting when the sun rises: it is 
Opposed to Cosmical, 

4-cron’-y-calely, 105: ad. At the acronycal time, 

AC ROSPIRE=ac-krd-spire, 8. A shoot or sprout 
from the ond of seeds. Acrogen, see Sopp. 

Ac-ro-spired, 114: Ppart.a, Having sprouts, 

ACROSS=d-crdss/, 17: ad, Athwart ; trans. 
versely. 

ACROSTIC=d-crisel-tick, 8 A poem of which 
the first letters of the lines spell some name. 

4-cros’-ti-cal, 105: a, Relating to an acrostic, 

ACROTERIA, dc’-krd-te"-rd-d, 85, 90, 105: ». 
pl. In anatomy, the extremities of the body, as the 
fingers’ ends; in architecture, little pedestals without 


bases, placed at the middle and two extremities of pe- 
diments. 


To ACT=act, v. n. and a. To be in action, not to 
rest:—act. To perform, to feign, to imitate. 
Act, s. A deed; an exploit ; a part of a play. 
Act!-ing, 72: part. and &. Doing, performing :— 
s. The art or occupation of an actor, , 
Ac’-tive, 105: a, Busy ; nimble ; agile ; quick. 
Ac’-tive-ly, 105: ad. Busily ; nimbly. 
Ac’-tive-ness, s, Quickness ; nimblencss. 
Ac-tiv’-i-ty, 92: 8. The quality of being active. 
Ac’-rion, (ack!-shiin, 89) s. State of acting; a 
saad operation; battle; gesticulation; law-suit; a 
8 


Ac’-tion-a-ble, 98, 101: a. Liable to an action at 
law; punishable. 

Ac’-tion-a-bly, 105: ad. By a process of law. 

Ac’-rron-ar-y, (-dr dy, 129, 105) s. One that has 
a share in actions or stucks, 

Ac"-TI0N-TA'-K ING, 85: a. Litigious. 

Ac’-tor, 38: 8. He that acts ; @ stage player, 

Ac’-tress, s. A female player. 

Ac!-Tu-ay, 147: a, Real ; effective : certain. 

Ac’-tu-ul-ly, 105: ad. In act: really. 


ADH 


Av-pew-pum, [Lat.] 2. Something to be added. 

Ad-den/-da, s. p/. Things to be added. 

To ADDECIMATE, 4d-dés'-cé-mdat., v.a, To 
take or ascertain thes. 

To ADDEEM=dd-derm’, v.a. To account. 

ADDER =4d!-der, 36: s. A venomous reptile. 

A.l’-der’s-grass, 151: s. A plant. 

Ad/-der’s-tongue, (-tung, 116)) s. A herb so 

Ad’-der’s-wort, (-wurt, 141) } called. 

ADDICE, 4d!-diss, 105: 8 A kind of ax, cor- 

ruptly pronounced adz. 

To A biCT—3d-dict’, v. a. To devote, to dedi. 
cate; it is commonly but not necessarily taken in a 
bad sense, as, He addicted himself to vice. 

Ad-dict/-ed-ness, 8. The state of being addicted. 

Ad-dic’-/ien, 89: s, The act of devoting ; the state 
of being devoted. 

ADDITION, &c.—See above, under To Add. 
ADDLE, ad’-dl, 101: a. Barren, empty; origi- 
nally only applied to such cggs as produce nothing. 
Ad"'-dle-head!-ed, (-héd!-ed, 120) Ja. Having ir. 

Ad"-dle-pa’-ted, (-pa’-ted, 85) —Jren brains. 

To ADDOOM =4ad-doom), v. a. To adjudge. 

To ADDORSE=4d-doree, 153: v. a. To place 
back to back. (Obs.} 

Ad-dorsed’, (-dorst, 114, 143) part. Placed back 
to back. (Heraldry.] 

To ADDRESS=ad-dréss’, v. a. To prepare one’s 
self to enter upon any action; to speak or apply to 
any one. 

Ad-dress’, 82: s. Application; petition ; courtship ; 
skill; dexterity ; direction of a letter. 

Ad-dress/-er, 36 : 8. One who addresses, 

To ADDUCE=4d-dic?’, v. a. To bring forward ; 
to allege. 

Ad-du'-ci-ble, 105, 101: a. That may be brought 
forward. 

Ad-du/-cent, a. A word applied to such muscles as 
bring or draw together the parts they are attached to, 

Av-puc-rivg, (-tiv, 105) a. That brings down. 

Ad-duc’-tor, 38: s. A muscle that contructs. 

Ad-duc-tion, 89: s. The act of adducing or bring- 
ing forward. 

To ADDULCE=4d-dule’, 59: v. a. To sweeten. 

ADELANTA DO=4d!-é-lan-ta"-dd’, 97,170: s. 
An officer of high authority in Spain. 

ADELING=ad’-é-ling, 72: s. A word of ho- 
nour among the Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king's children. 


ADEMPTION, d-dém/-shin, 156, 89: s.  Pri- 


vation. a 
ADENOGRAPHY, ad/-d-ndg"-rd-fey, 85, 163: 
s. That part of anatomy which treats of the glands. 

Ad’-e-noid, 30: 

Ad’-e-nose, (-ndce, 152) 

Ad!-e-noxs, 120: 

ADEPT=d-dépt’, s. and a, One completely 
skilled in the secrets of his art; a name at first as- 
sumed Md the professors of alchymy :—a. Skilful ; 
thoroughly versed. 

A-dep!-tion, 89: s, Attainment. 

ADEQUATE=Ad'-€-kwdte, 76, 145: a. Equal 


to ; proportionate. 
Ad!-e-quate-ly, 105: ad. nan adequate manner. 
Ad!-e-quate-ness, 8. State of being adequate. 
Ad’-e-qua-cy, 98,105: #. Adequateness. Adequa- 
tion, with the same sense, is obsolete. 
To ADHERE=4d-herv, v. a. 
remain fixed or firm. 
Ad-he-rent, (-here’-€nt, 43) @. and s. Stick- 
ing to; united with —s. A follower, « partizan. 
Ad-he-rent-ly, 105: ad. In an adherent manner. 


a. Like or appertain- 
ing toa gland. 


To stick to; to 


ADJ 
Ad-he’-rence, s. The quality of adhering , 
Ad-he’-ren-cy, 105 : } qathamentis. tenseity Ele: 
Ad-he’-rer, 36: 8. One that adheres. 


Av-uz!-sron, (-he/-zhin, 90) s. The act ov 
state of sticking or adherir g to something. 
Ad-he-sive, (-civ, 152, fos) @. Sticking, tena- 


Ad-ne sive-ness, s. Tenacity; viscosity. 
To ADH IBIT=&d-hthb’-i¢, v. a. To apply, to use. 
Ad’-hi-bif”-ion, (&d'-hé-bish"-an, 85, 89, 95) s. 


ae | use, 

ADIHORTATION, &d/-hor-ta"-shin, 89: s. 
Ad@.ice, the act of advising. 

Ad-hor’-ta-tor-y, 98, 129, 105: a. Admonitory. 

ADIAPHOROUS, &d/-d-4f"-4-riis, 163, 120: 
a. JAndifferent 5 neutral. 

Ad‘-i-apAt-or-y, (-af"-dr-dy, 129, 105) 8. Nev. 
rality. 

ADIEU, 4-di’, 110: intery. Farewell. 

ADIPOSE, ad!-&-pdce, re oe 

ADIPOUS, ad'-& pis, 120 $f ture of fat. 

Ad"-i-po-cere’, 105, 85: a. An unctuons or waxy 
substance into which the muscular fibres of the human 


body after having been buried, can, under certain 
circumstances, be converted. 


ADIT=4d'-it, s. A subterraneous passage for water. 
Ad-if’-ton, (-ish’-tn, $9, 95) #. The act of going 
to another. 
ADJACENT=dd-ja'-cént, a. and 8. Lying near 
oF close ; contiguous :—s. That which lies next ano. 
er. 


Ad-ja'-cen-cy, 105: s. The state of laying close to. 
To ADJECT=4d-jéct’, v. a. To add to. 
Ra ee ten; 89: «. The act of adding; the thing 


Ad!-jec-tit’'-tows, (-tish’-us, 90, 95) 85 3s @ Ad.- 
ditional 

Ad’-jec-tive, (-tiv, 105) 81: 2. A word added to 
a noun tu qualify itso that the two have oue meaning. 

Ad’-jec-tive-ly, 105: ad. In the manner of au 
adjective. 

To ADJOIN. See nine words lower. 

To ADJOURN, 4d-jurn’, 131: v. a. To put 
off, to defer, naming the time. 

Ad-journ’-ment, s. A putting off. 

To ADJUDGE=4ad-judg?d, v. a. To give tho 
thing controverted to one of the parties; to sentence 
toa punishment; simply, to judge, to decree. 

To Av-su!-vi-cate, (-} w'-dé-cdte, 109) v. a. To 

— adjudge. 

Ad-ju'-di-ca”-tion, 85, 89: 8. The ect of adjudi- 


cating 
Tov ADJUGATE, Xd/-j’00-gate, 109: wa. To 
oke to 
ADJUMENT. See after, To Ajute, &c. 
ADJUNCT. See six words lower. 
To ADJOIN=Aad-join’, 29: v. a. and a, To join 
to; to unite to; to put to:—n. To be contiguous to. 
Ad-junc’-tion, (-jungk’-shun, 158, 89) s. Act of 
adjoining ; thing joined. 

Ad-junc-tive, 105: @. and s. Having a tendency 
to join:—s. That which is joined, 

Ad-junc’-tive-ly, 105: ad. In an adjunctive manner. 

Ad-junct'-ly, ad. In connection with. 

Adjunct, 81: a. and s. Immediately joined :—s. 
Something adherent or united to another. 

To ADJURE, ad-j’S6r’, 109,51: v. a. To m- 
pose an oath under a prescribed form. 

Ad-ju'-rer, 36; 8. One that adjuree; one that exacts 


Of the na- 


an oath. 
Ad!-ju-ra”-tion, 85, 89: s. The act of proposing af 
oath to another ; the form of oath pro 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that save no irtegularity of sound. 
Consononte: wmivh-un, i, e. mission, 165: vizh-tin ;, 6. vision, 165: tin, 166: thén, 166. 
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ADM 


fr. ADJUST =d-jist’, v. a. To regulate ; to put 
In order ; to make conformable. 

Ad-just!-er, s. He that places in due order. 

Ad-just’-ment, s. Regulation; settlement. 

To ADJUTE, id-j'cor', 109: v. 8. Tolhelp; to 
evacur. [Obs.) 

Ad-ju'-tor, 38: 8. A helper. 

Ad-je/-trix, 154: 8. She that helps. 

Av/-s0-MxNT, (ad!-j'oo-mént, 81,109) #. Help. 

Ad/-ju-tant, s. An officer whose duty it is to assist 
the major; by distributing pay, and ovemeeing pa- 
bishment ; an assistant. 

Ad’-ju-tan-cy, 105: s. The office of an adjutant. 

Ad/-ju-tor-y, (-tdr-by, 129,105) a. That helps. 

To Arf-su-vaTe, (Ad!-joo-vate,) v. a. Tu help ; to 
further. 

Ad’-jx-vant, a, and s. Helpful, useful :—s. An as- 
sistant. 

ADMEASUREMENT, 4Ad-mézh/-oor-mént, 
120, 147: s. The result or effect of measuring accord- 
ing to rnle; the adjustment of proportions. 

Ap-aen!-so-ra"-TI10N, (-mén/-sh-ra"-shiin,] 47) s. 
The art. act. or practice of measuring. 

ADMINICLE, ad-min’-é-cl, 105, 101: s. Help; 
supp: rt. 

Ad’-min-ic"-u-ler, 85, 81, 34: a. That gives help. 

Tv ADMINISTER=ad-min-ts-ter, v. a. To 
supply; to give; to act as agent; to perform the office 
ofan administrator. 

Ad-min’-is-tra-ble, 9$, 101: a. 
administered. 

To Ad-uiunl-is-trate, v. a. 
minister. 

Ad-min"-is-tra!-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. 
quality of administering. 

Ad-min"-is-tra/-t-r, 85, 38,177: s. He that has 
the charge of the estate of a man dying intestate. 

Ad-min”-is-tra’-trir, 154: 8. She that administers. 

Ad-min"-is-tra’-tor-ship, 8. The office of an ad- 
ministrator. 

Ad-min’-is-tra"-cion, 85, 89: s. The act of ad- 
ministering ; the executive part of government; dis- 
tribution ; in law, the rights and acts of an adminis- 
trator. 

To ADMIRE=Ad-mird, 45: v.a. and n. To 
regard with wonder; to regard with love:—a. To 
wonder at. 

Ad-mi'-rer, 36: 8. The person that admires; a 
lover. 

Ad-mi'-ring-ly, 72, 105: ad, With admiration. 

An!-xJ-RA-BLE, (ad!-mé-rd-bl, 105, 101) a. 
Worthy of being admired. 

Ad! mi-ra-bly, 105: ad. In an admirable manner. 

Ad/-mi-ra-ble-ness, 

Ad!-mi-ra-bil”-i-ty, 85, 81, 105 : } 
ing admirahle. 

Ad!-mi-ra”-tion, 85, 89: s. Wonder; the act of 
admiring. 

ADMIRAL=ad'-mé-ral, 105: 8, The chief com- 
mander of a fleet ; an officer or magistrate that has the 
governmentof the king's navy; the ship which carries 
the admiral; figuratively, any yreat ship. 

Ad!-mi-ral-ship, 8. The office of admiral. 

Ad/-mi-ral-ty, 105: 8. The power or officers ap- 
pointed for the administration of naval affairs. 

ADMISSIBLE. See five words lower. 

To ADMIT =4d-mit’, v. a. To suffer to enter; to 
suffer to enter upon an office; to allow an argument or 

sition; to allow or grant in general. 
maemitetable. 98, 101: a. That may be admitted. 

Ad-mit'-tance, 8. The act of admitting ; permission 
to enter; the power or right of entering; custom; con- 
eession of a position. 

Ad-mit'-ter, 36: 8. 


Capable of being 
The same as to ad- 


Having the 


s. The quatity 
or state of be- 


He that admits. 


ADR 


Av-wis'-s?-pr.e, (-mis'-sé-bl, 105, 01) a. That 
may be admitted. 

Ad-mis’-si-bly, 105: ad. In an admissible manner. 
Ad-mis#-ion, (-mish’-tn, 90) s. The act of ad- 
mitting; admittance; the allowance of an argument. 
To ADMIX=4d-micks’, 154: v.@. To miugle 

with something else. 

Ad-mired’, (-mickst, 114, 143) part. Mingted. 

Ad-mizt/-ion, (-yiin, 146: hence, cvl/ug. ad- 
mickst’-shin, 147) 8, The union of one body 
with another. 

Ad-miv-ture, (-ture, 147) «. 
been formed by ddmistion. 

To ADMONISH=4d-minl-ish, v. a. To warn 
of a fault, to reprove gently. 

Ad-monl!-ish-er, 36: s. He that admonishes. 

Ad-mon/’-ish-ment, 4 Admouition ; notice of faults 
or duties. 

Ad-mon’-i-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. That admonishes. 

Ad-mouw!-:-tur, 38: 8. An adviser; one who re- 
minds ot warns, 

Ad-mon’-i-tor-y, (-&-tor-¢y, 129, 103: a, That 
admonishes. 

Ad!-mo-nit"-ion, (-mé-nish"-tin, 89:) s. The bint 
of a fault or duty; gentle reproof. 

Ad-'mo-nié-"tun-er, 8. A general adviser. [Tau- 
dicrous. } 

ADMORTIZATION, &d-mor-té-za"-shtin, 85, 
105, 89: s. The reducing of lands or tenements to 
mortmitin. 

To ADMOUVE, dd-moov’, 107: v. a. To bring 


one thing to xnnother. 


ADMURMURATION, &d-mur-mt-ra”-shio, 


That which has 


85,89: 8s. The actof murmuring to anuther. 
ADNASCENT=Ad-nas'-cént, 59: | a. Growing 
ADNATE=ad-nate, upon. 


ADNOUN=add’-nown, 32: 8. An adjective. 


ADO, d-doo’, 107: 8. Trouble; difficulty; bustle ; 
tumult. 


ADOLESCENCE=<Aad’-8-lés"- 


cénce, te ie rie 
ADOLESCENCY, iid!-3-l&s"- fing maphoul. 


c&én-céy, 105: 
To ADOPT=4d-dipt’, v. a. To take a son by 


choice; to make hin: a son who is not so by birth; to 
take or assume generally, what was another's. 

A-dopt'-ed-ly, 105 : ad, After the manner of some- 
thing adopted. 

A-dopt'-er, 36: #. He that adopts. 

A-dop'-tive, (-tiv, 105) a, That adopts ot is adopted. 

A-dop!-tion, 89: 8. The act of adopting ; the state 
of being adepted. 

To ADORE=4-dore’, 47: v. a. To worship with 
external homage; to love intensely. 

A-do'-ra-ble, 47, 93, 101: a. Worthy of adoza 
tion; divine. 

A-do!-ra-ble-ness, s. Worthiness of adoration. 

A-do!-ra-bly, 105: ad. In an adorable manner. 

A-dol-rer, 8s He that adores; a devoted lover. 

Ad!-o-ra"-tion, 85, 89: s. Divine worship; homage 

To ADORN=d-dorn’=d-ddwrn’, 37: v.a. Te 
dress ; decorate ; embellish. 

A-dorw’-ing, 72: s. Ornament; embellishment. 

A-dorn-ment, & Ornament; embellishment. 

ADOW N=d-down’, 32: prep. and ad. Dowa 
towards the ground :—ad. Down on the ground. 

ADREAD, d-dréd!, 120: ad. Ina state of fear. 

ADRIFT =d-dritt’, ad. Floating at random. 

ADROIT=d-droit/, 29: a. Skilful; active 

A-droit/-ly, 109: ad. Dextrously ; cleverly. 


The schemce entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 


Juwels: gateway: chip’-man: pa-pa’; law: 


10 


prod 2 JDO, fc. eur, OS 5-0, 0,4, Ke. mete, 171. 


ADV 


A-droit'-ness, & Dexterity; readiness ; activity- 

ADRY=d-dry’, a. Athirst, thirsty. 

ADSCITITIOUS, ad’-cd-tish”-ts, 105, 90, 120: 
a. That is taken in to complete something else. 

ADSTRICTION, a&d-strick’-shiin, 89: s The 
act of bindin ether 

ADULATOR—sd"-8-1)/-tor, 147: s. A flatterer. 

Ad"-uela’-tress, s She that flatters. 

Ad"-u-la -tor-y, (-tdr-dy, 129, 105) a. Flattering. 

Ad’-u-la"-tion, 85, 89: s. Flattery. 

ADULT=4-dult’, a. and s Grown up:—s. A 
person grown up. 

A-dult/-nesa, s. The state of being adult. 

To ADULTERwd-dul!-ter, 36: v. 8. To commit 


adultery. 

A-dul'-ter-ant, 129, 12: s. That which adulterntes. 

A-dul!-ter-er, 8. The person guilty of adultery. 

4-dul!-ter-ess, s. A woman that commits adultery. 

A-dul'-ter-ine, (-inz) s. The child of adultery. 

4-dul'-ter-vus, 120: a. Guilty of adultery. 

A-dul'-ter-y, 105: s. Violation of the marriage bed. 

To A-dul'-ter-ate. v.n. and a. To commit adul- 

s—act. Tu corrupt Ly sume foreign mixture; to 

stain ; to pollute. 

4-dul'-ter-ate, a. Corrupted ; polluted; debased. 

4-dul'-ter-ate-ly, 105: ad. In an adulterate man- 
ner. 

4-dul!-ter-ate-ness, The quality or state of being 
adulterate. 

4-dul!-ter-a"-tion, 85, 89: #. The act of adulter- 
ating; the state of being adultcrated. 

To ADUMBRATE=4d-tim-brate, v. a. To sha- 
dow out fuintly. 

Ad-um/-brant, 12: a. Giving a slight resémblance. 

Ad/-um-bra"-sion, 85, 89: 8. The yiving a faint 
sketch; a shadow. 

ADUNATION, ad/-b-na"-shiin, 85, 89: s. The 
being united; union. 

ADUNCOUS, d-diing’-ciis, 158, 120} a. 

ADUNQUE, d-diingk’, 155, 145, —_-$ Crooked. 

A-dunc’-i-ty, 105: 8s. Crookedness, hookedness. 

(> According to the natural powers of the letters, this 
word is a-dua’-se-tey ; but unless pronounced a-dunyk'- 
ce-tey.as if the c were double, its relationship to the 


foregoing words, and consequent meaning, will scarcely 
be understood, 


To ADURE=d-diire,*. a. To burn up. [Obs.] 

d-pust’, a. Burnt up; scorched: generally applied 
to the humours of the body, 

A-dust'-ed, a. Burnt; dried with fire. 

. d-dust!-i-ble, 105, 101: @. That may be burnt up. 
A-dust/-ion, (-yuin, 146: hence, cod/oy. d-dust!- 
shun, 147) 5. A burning up or drying. 

To ADVANCE=4d-vanw’, r. a. and new. To 
bring forward; to raise; to improve; to heighten; to 
propose; to pay beforehand; to aggrandize :—n. To 
cume forward ; to make improvement. 

Ad-vance/, 82: 8. The act of coming forward: a 
tendency to come forward to meet a lover; progression ; 
rise from one point to another; improvement; progress 
towards perfection; in commerce, anticipation in time. 

Ad-vance/-ment, s The act of coming forward ; the 
state of being advanced; preferment; improvement. 

Ad-van’-cer, 36: s. He that advances. 

Ad-van'-cive, (-civ, 105) a. Tendency to advance, 
or promote. 

ADVANTAGE, 4d-vin'-tdgz, 99 : s. Superiority ; 
favourable circumstances; convenience; benefit; gain. 

Ad-van"-tage-ground’, s. Ground that gives su- 

* periority, aud opportunities of annoyance or resistance. 

Tu Ad-van'-tage, v. a. To benefit; to promote; to 
bring forward, 


ADV 


Ad-van -taged, (-tdged, 114) purt. a. Possrnsad 
of advantages. 

Ad’-van-taye"-ous, 85, 90, 120: a. Profitable; 
useful, 


Ad-van-tage*-ows-ly, 105: ad. Conveniently; 
uportunelys 

Ad’-van-taye”-ous-ness, 8. Profitableness; use 
fulness 


Tv ADVEN E=mid-véend, v. ». To accede to some 
thing, to come to; to be superadded. 
Adeve’-ni-ent, 105: a. Superadded. 


Ap-ven’-rme, (-vén’-tin, 105) . Span 
Ad-ven'-tive, (-tiv, 105) scully adi 
Ad!-ven-ti/"-ious, (-tish’-tis, 90, 120)} ed. © The 


first two are in little use. 

Ad-ven!-tu-al, 147: a. Relating to the season of 
Advent. 

Ap/-vent, 81: 8. A coming; appropriately, the 
coming of Christ, a season of devotion during four 
weeks before Christmas. 

Ap-ven!-runr, ( ture, col/og. -ch’vor, 147) & An 
accident; achance; a hazard; an enterprise in which 
something is at hazard; in commerce, goods sent to 
a foreign market at a venture. 

Tv Ad-ven'-ture, r.a. and 7. To put into the power 
of chance :—a. To try the chance; to dare. 

Ad-ven!-(u-rer, 36: s. He that adventures. 

Ad-ven!-/u-rous, 120: a. Inclined to adventures; 
bold; daring; courayeons; danger us. 

Ad-ven!-tu-rovs-ly, 105: ad. Boldly; daringly. 

Ad-ven!/u-rous-ness, s. The act of being adventurous. 

Ad-ven!-ture-sume, (-sum, 107) a. Adventurous, 

Ad-ven/-/ure-some-ness, 8 The quulity of being 
adventurous, 

ADVERB=Ad!-verb, 36: s A word joined to a 
verb oc adjective, in such a manver thatthe two have 
one meaning 


Ad verb/-i-al, 105, 146: a. Pertaining to an ad. 
verb. 

Ad-verb/-i-al-ly ad. In the manner of an adverb. 

ADVERSARIA=Ad!-ver-sare’-¢-d, 41, 105: @. 
A common-place book named from the placing of ac: 
counts in oppusitivn to cach other, Compare the ful- 


lowing. 

ADVERSE=ad'-vers:, 36, 153, « Turned 
against; acting with contrary directions; calamitous 
afllictive, oppused to prosperous. 

Ad’-verse-ly, 105: ad. Oppositely ; unfortunately. 

Ad'-ver-sar-y, (-sa@r-¢y, 129, 105) s. and a. An 
opponent; on enemy :—a. Adverse; hostile. 

Ts Av-verse!, 81: via. To oppose. (Obs.] 

Ad-verse’-ness, s. Opposition. 

Ad-ver!-sa-tive. (-sd-tiv, 98, 105) a. That makes 
or indices variety; ¢@. g. buf is an adversative con- 
junction, 

Ad-ver'-si-ty, 105 : Affliction; calamity ; misfortane ; 


misery. 
To ADVERT=id-vert’, 35: v.m. To turn or 
atterd to; to regard; to observe. 
Ad-ver’-tent, a. Attentive. 
Ad-ver'-tence, | 
Ad-ver'-ten-cy, 105,§ * a Cnneae: 


To ADVERTISE, 4d!-ver-tize, 85, 157: row 
To inform; to give public notice. 

Ad’-ver-til-ser, (-zer) & He that advertises. 

Ad”-ver-ti'-sing, 72: a. Giving intelligence. 

Av-ver'-TISE-MENT, (Ad-ver'-tiz-mént, 105) 86 
s. Intelligence; infurmaticn: notice of any thing pu’> 
lished in a paper of intelligence; legal notification. 

e: This ond, ir use would permit, should have its prk 
mary accent on the first syllable, and a secondary ac 
cent lengthening the i on the third; as io the words 
preceding it. 


The sign = 18 used after modes of apeiling that have no inegularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, &. ¢. mission, 165° vizh Gn,i.e. vision, 165° thin..166: thén. 166 


€ 


&& 


AER 
7+ ADVESPER ATE=Ad-véw-pdr-dte, 129: vn. 


To draw towards evening. 

To ADVISE, 4d-vize, 137: 9». a. and #. To 
counsel, tu inform, to make 2cquainted :—acu. To con- 
sult, to deliberate. 


Ad-vised’, (-vized, 114) part, a. Acting with de- 
liberation and design; prudent, wise: performed with 
deliberation, acted with design. 

Ad-vil-ser, (-zer) & One that advises. 

Ad-vise’-ment, s. Counsel, information, prudence, 
circumspection, 

Ad-vi'-su-ble, (-zd-bl, 98, 101) a. Prudent, ex- 
pedient, fit. 

Ad-vi'-sa-ble-ness, 8. Tho being advisable. 

Ad-vi'-sed-ly, (-zéd-léy, 105) ad, Deliberately, 
purposely, by design, prudently, 

Ad-vi'-sed-ness, 8. Deliberation, prudent procedure. 

Arvicn’, (-vice, 137 ) & Counsel, instruction, in- 
tellizence. 

Ad-vice’-boat, 108: s 
bringing intelligenee. 

-To ADV OCATE=Aad!-vd-cilte, va. and nm. To 
plead the cause of another, to support, to defend :— 
neu, Tu perturm the office of an advocate. 

Ad’-vo-cate, $s He that pleads the cause of another; 
ih clercestar, a defender; formerly the patron of a 
church. 


Ad'-vo-cate-ship, 8. The duty or place of an advu- 


cate: the assistance or support of a great per:on in 
Q suit. 


Ad”-vo-ca’-cy, (-cd’-chy, 105) s. Vindication, de 
fence, apology. 

Ad’-vo-ca”-on, 85, 89: 8 Actor office of plead. 
ing; defence, 

ADVOLATION, id/-vé-la"-shiin, 89: s. The 
act of flying to somet hing. 

ADVOLUTION, id/-v§-1'0''-shiin, 109, 89: 
The act of rolling to something. 

ADVOUTRY, ad-vow’-tréy, 31, 105: «. Adultary, 

Ad-vou'-trer, 36: s. An adulterer, 

Ad-vou’-tress, 8. An alulteress. 

A DVOWSON =ad-vow’-sun, 116: s A right 
to present to a benefice. 

Ad-vow-ee/, s. He that has the right of advowson, 

ADZ=adz, s. The same as Addice, which see. 

#EDILE, ‘ENIGMA, & See Edile, Enigma, &c. 

/EGILOPS, é’-gé-ldps, 105: 8, A tumor in the 
corner of the eye; a plant so called. 

AEGIS, e'-yis, 103: 8. A shield. 

‘EGY PTIACUM, e'- Tp-ti’-d-ciim, 103: 8. An 
ointment of honey, verdigris, and Vinegar, 

AETITES, é-ti’-téez, 103,101,151: s. Eagle stone. 

AERIE, or ‘ERIE, e’-réy, 103: s. A nest of 
hawks or other birds of prey; a brood of snch birds. 

AER=a'-. r=a/-ur=€ir, 41:8. The classical word 
for air, used in various compounded words. 

Aer’-t-furm, (air’-d-fdwrm, 37 ) a. Inthe form of, 
or resembling air. 


Tu A’-er-ate, (a/-8r-dtz) v. a. To combine with 
fixed air. 


A-k!-n 1-41, (A-@'-ré-4l, 2,90, 105) a, Belonging 
to the air; placed in air; high. 

Aer’-o-man-cy, (air’-d-man-cey, 87) s. The art of 
divining by the air. 

Aer’-o-nant, (-naut, 123) One who sails through 
the air. 

Aer-o -fa-phy, (-rd-fdy, 98, 163, 105) 87: ». 
The description of the air. 

Aer-ol’-o-gy, 87,105: 8. The doctrine of the air. 

Aer-om'-e-ter, 8. A machine for measuring the air. 


Aer-om’'-e-try, 87,105: 8. The art of measuring 
the air, 


A vessel employed in 


AFF 


Aer-os'-co-py, 103: 8. The observation of the ar. 

Aer’-u-sta’-ton, &5, 89: s. The science uf weipb- 
ing the air; the art or power of sustaining end euidin» 
machines in and through the air. Or Aerostat’ics. 

AFAR=4-far’, ad. At or to a great distance. 

AFEARD=d-téard’, part, a. Afraid. (Obs. of 
vulgar.) 

AFER=W-fer, 36: 8. The south-west wind. 

AFFABLE, af-fa-bl, 98, 101: a. Easy of man- 
Ders, courteous, complaisant, , 

Af’-ta-ble-ness, s. Courtesy, affability. 

Af'-fa-bly, 105: ad. Courteously, civilly. 

Af'-fa-bil"-ty, 105, 81: s. The quality of beiag 
affable. 

AFFABROUS, af-fa’-bris, 120: a. Skilfulls 
made; complete, 

AFFABULATION, af-fab’-d-la"-shin, 85, 89: 
s. The moral of a fable, 

AFFAIR =&l-far-/, 100, 41: s, 
thing to te manayed or transacted. 

To AFFEAR on AFFEER=4f-fer¢d, 103, 43: 
ea. To confirm, to establish. [Obs.]—See Affvre. 

To AFFECT=al-f€ct’, via. To act upon ; to more 


the passions; to aim at; to be foad of; to make a 
show of something: see lower. 


Al-fect!, Affection. [Obs.} 

Af-fect'-ed, purt.a. Moved.—See also lower. 
Af-fect’-ing, 72: part, @. Moving the passions, 
moving the sensibility. 
Af-fect’-ing-ly, 105: ad. 
AFfec’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. 

touches. 

Al-fec’-tive-ly, 105: ad. Inan impressive manner. 
Ar’-vxc-Ta"-Tion, 89: 9, Fondness. (Obvs.) The 
act or quality of assuming a manner not one’s own. 
To Af-fect’, v. a. To imitate unnaturally, 

Af-fect'-ed, a. Full of affectation, 
Af-fect’-ed-ly, ad. In an affected manner, 


Business ; some. 


In an affecting manner. 
That affects ; that strongly 


Al-fec!-ter, or Af-fec!-tor, 36, 38: 8. One that is 


guilty of affectation, 
Ar-vuc/-ri0n, 89; 8. Love; kindness; desire; good 
will, 
Af-fec’-tioned, (-shund, 114) a. Affected; con. 
ceited. [Obs.] Inclined, mentally disposed. 
Af-tec!-ttun-ate, a. Full of affection ; zealous; fond. 
Af-tec’-tion-ate-ly, 105: ad. Fondly ; tenderly. 
Af-fec’-ton-ate-ness, 4. Fondness, tenderness, good 
will. 
Af-fec!-tu-ovs, 147,120: a. Full of passion. [Obs.~ 
To AFFER E=af fer’, v. a. To coofirm. (See 


Affear.) Also, to assess a penalty, or reduce it to 
precise sum. 
Af-fe'-rors, (-rorz, 38, 151) 8. pl. Persons ap- 
pointed to assess or reduce a penalty. 
AFFETTUOSO, &f-f8t-tvo-d-23, [Ital. adj.] 
170: ad. A direction in music to play or sing tenderly. 
AFFIANCE. | See under Affy. 
FFID - a”-shu 
A At Pe if-fé-da"-shin, Pe en eee 


an " ] tract; mutual 
ee poe Af"-f-dll-thre, oath of Gdelity. 
9 . 
Af’-fi-da"-vit, 8. A aeclaration upon oath. 
AFFILIATION, Af-(7l'-d-a"-shiin, 85 89: «@. 
Adoption ; assignment of a child to its father, 
AFFINAGE, Af -fe-ndge 105, 99. ape acs 
of refining metals by the cupel, 


AFFINED=4f-fine’, 114: Part.a. Related to 


another, 

Al-fin’-ty, (-fin'-Ltéy, 81, 105) s Relanon by 
marriage; relation to, cr connection with, 

To AFFIRM, af-ferm’, 35: v. ». and a. To de. 
clare, to ussert confidently ; opposed to the word Deny 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the sumbers refor, precede the Dictonasy. 


Vowels: yatd-way: chdp!-man: pd-pa': ldw: 
[2 


Cod : j’50, t. €. your. 53: a, ¢, i, &e. mute, 171, 


AFF 
-act, To ratify or approve a former law or judyv- 


ment. 
Af-firm’-a-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be affirmed. 
Af-firm’~mt, 8. One that affirms. 
Af-firm/-ance, s. Confirmation; opposed to repeal. 
Af-ferm/!-a-tive, (-d-tiv, 105) a. and s, That af. 


firms; that can or may be affirmed: positive, dogma- 
tical s—s. That which contains an affirmation. 

Af-firm!-a-tive-ly, 105: ad. On the positive side, 
not nm gatively. 

Al-firm/!-er, 36; 8. He that affirms. 

A f’-fir-ma"-tion, 85, 89: 8. The act of affirming: 
in law, bag solemn declaration of a Quaker answering 
te an wath. 


To AFFIX, &f-ficks’, 154: v. a. To unite w the 
end; to subjoin. 

Af-tiz’-ton, (-fick/-shiin, 154) «. The act of af- 
fixing; the state of being affixed 

Av’-vix, 81; 3. A particle united to the end ofa word. 

AFFLATION, &f-fid/-shun, 89: s. The act of 
breathing upon any thing. 

et ee Aue s. Communication of the power of pro- 

ecy. 

To ARF LICT=&4f-flict’, ». a. To put in pain; to 
grieve; to torment. 

Af-flict'-ed-ness, 8. Sorrowfulness, grief. 

Af-flict/-er, 36: s. One that afflicts. 

Af-flict’-ing-ly, 105: ad. In an afflicting manner. 

Af-flic-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Painful, tormenting. 

Al-flic-tive-ly, 105: ad. Painfully. 

Af-flic’-tion, 89: @. The cause of pain or sorrow; 
calamity; the state of sorrowfulness, misery. 

AFFLUENT, &f-fl’oo-€nt, 109: a. Flowing to 

coy part; abundant; exuberant; wealthy. See Supp. 

Af’-flu 

A P-fe-em cy 105:h sa aa at 

At’-flu-ent-ly, 105: ad. In an affluent manner. 

Ar’-rLux, (-flucks) \ 154: 8. Act of 

Af-fluz’-ion, (~fluck/-shtin) § flowing to. 

AFFORAGE=4f-for-dge, 129, 99: s. A duty 
paid in France to the lord of a district for permission 
to sell wine, &c. within his seignory. 


» AFFORD, &f-fored’=&f-fo'urd, 130,47: v.a. 
To yield or produce; to grant or confer; to be able to 
Lear expenses. 


Tv AFFOREST=4f-for’-ést, 129: v. a. To turn 
(ground) into forest. 

At-for’-es-ta’-tion, 85, 89: 8. Turning ground 
into forest, 

To AFFRANCHISE, &f-fraén’-chiz, 63, 105, 
137; v.a. To make free. 

To AFFRAY=&f-fray’, v.a. To fright. [Obs.] 

Af-fray’, 82: s. A quarrel, disturbance, tumult, 

To AFFREIGHT, &f-frate’, 100, 162: via. To 
hire a ship for freight, 

AFFRICTION, f-frick’-shun, 89: 8. The act 
of rnbbing one thing upon another. 

T AFFRIGHT, af-frit’, 115, 162: ». a. 
alarm; to terrify. 

Af-fright’, 82: 8. Terror; fear. 

AT Ig nec earlys 105: ad. Under the impression 
of tear. 

Af-fright’-ful, 117: a. Full of affright ; terrible. 

Af-fright’-ment, s. Fear; terror; fearfulness. 

To AFFRONT, &f-fruint’, 116: v.a. To insult; to 
offend ; to meet face to face, Hamlet III. 1. 

Af-front’, 82: s. Insult; outrage. 

Af-front’-er, 36: 8s. He that affronts. 

Af-freat’-ing, 72: part, a. Contumelious. 

Af-fron’-tive, (-frun’-tiv, 105) a. Causing affront. 

Af-fron’-tive-ness, 8. The quality that gives affront. 


To 


AFT 
To AFFUSE, af-luze’, 137: va. To pour ene 


thing on another. 

At-fu'-siun, (-zhun, 90) s. The act of affusing. 

To AFFY =al-fy’, v. a. and n. To betroth tn order 
t. marriage :—new. To put confidence or trust in. 

Af-tied’, (-fied, 114) part. a. Afflanced. 

Af-ti'-ance, s. A marriage contract; trust in general, 
confidence; trust ia the divine providence and pro- 
tection, 

Al-ti’-an-cer, 36: 8. 
marriage between two persons. 

7o Af-fi’-ance, v. a. To betroth, to bind any one hy 

romise to marry another; to give confidence. 

AFIELD, a-fedd’, 103: ad. To the field; in the 
field. 

AFLAT=4-flit’, ad. Level with the ground. 

AFLOAT=4-float’, ad. Floating. 

AFOOT, 4-fd6t’, 118: ud. On foot, not on horse- 
back ; in action, as, A design is afoot. 

AFORE=4-ford, 47: prep. and ad. Before; 
sooner in time; nearer in pluce:—ad. In time past; 
in front. 

A-fore’-go-ing, 72:. part. a. Going before. 

A-fore’-hand, ad, By previous provision ; prepared. 

A-fore!-men-tioned, (-shund, 89, 114) a. Men 
tioned before. 

4-fore’-named, 114: a. Named before. 

A-fore’-said, a. Said before. 

A-fore’-time, ad. In time pust. 

AFRAID=d-fraw’, part, a. 
terrified; fearful. 

AFRESH=<d-frésh’, ad. Anew; again. 

AFRONT, d-frint’, 116: ad. In front; in direct 


) ition. 

AFTER=4f-ter, 11, 36: prep. and ad. Follow. 
ing in place; in pursuit of; behind; posterior in 
time; according to; in imitation of:—ad, In succeed- 
ing time; following another. 

Aft, ad, [A sea term.) Abaft ; behind. 

Af "ter-a'-ges, (-giz, 113, 151) s. pl. Succeeding 
times; posterity. 

Af’-ter-all, (-dwl, 112) ad, At last; in fine ; in con- 
clusion. 

Af'-ter-birth, (-berth) s. The secundine. 

Af’-ter-clap, s. Unexpected event, happening after 
the affair is sup to be at an end. 

Af’-ter-cost, ( t) s. The expense incurred after 
the original plan is executed. 

Aff-ter-crop, s. Second harvest. 

Aff-ter-game, s. Methods taken after the first turn of 
affairs. 

Af'-ter-hours, (-owrz, 56, 143) 8. pl. Tho hours 
that succeed those nsually devoted to business. 

Af-t-r-math, (-math) 8. Second crop of grass, 
mown in antumn. 

Af-ter-most, (-moast, 116) a, Hindmost. 

Af’-ter-noon"”, s. The time from the meridian to the 
evening. ; 

Af-ter-pains, 143: 8. p/. Pains after giving birth. 

Af'-ter-part, 8. The latter part. 

Af’-ter-piece, (-pece, 103) s. A farce or any other 
short entertainment after the play. 

Af-ter-proof, 8. Posterior evidence ; -ualities known 
by subsequent experience, 

Af’-ter-state, s. The future state. 

Af’-ter-taste, 111: s. Taste remaining on the tongue 
after the dranght. 

Af’-ter-thought, (-thawt, 126, 162) 8. Refiections 
after the act; expedients formed too late. 

Af’-ter-times, 143: s. pl. Succeeding times. 

A('-ter-ward, or af’-trr-wards. (-word=wurd, 38 
ad. In succceding time. 


He that makes a contract of 


Struck with fenr, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregulority of sound. 
Conennante: mish iin, i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-in, i.e. vision, 165: ttn, 166: thén. 166. 
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AGG 
Af’-ter-wit, #. Contrivance of expedients, after the 


occasion of using them is past. 
AGA=4'-gd, 8. A military title in Turkey. 
AGAIN, d-guén’, 119: ad. A second time; once 


more; in return; noting re-action. In old authors, 


Agen. 

AGAINST, d-guénst!, 119: prep. In opposition 
to; contrary; in contradiction to; opposite. 

AGALAXY=a"-gal-&ck!-aby 154, 105: 8. Want 
of milk.—See A-~ 

AGAPE=d-gape’, 97: ad. Staring with eagerness. 

AGARIC=ap’-d-ric, 92: 8 A drug of use in 

hysic, and the dyiny trade. 

AGAST.—See Aghast. 

AGATE=4-gats’, ad. On the way. [Provincial.] 

AGATE=’p"-Ate=dp!-guét, 99: 2. A precious 
stone of the lowest class. 

Ap’-a-ty, 98, 105: a. Of the nature of agate. 

v AGAZE=d-gaz?, v.u. To strike with amaze- 
ment. 

AGE=age, s. Any period of time; a generation of 
men; a hundred years; maturity; decline of life. 

A’-ged, a. Old, stricken in years. 

A’-yed-ly, 105; ad. In the manner of an old person. 

AGEN, d-guén!, 77: ad. Again; in returu.—See 
Again. 

AGENT=a’-gént, a. and s. Acting upon ; active : 
-~s. A substitute; a deputy; a factor; that which has 
the power of operating. 

A'-gen-cy, 105: s. Action; acting for another. 

A-aen!-pa, 98: 8. pl. Things to be done :—. sing. 
The pucket or memorandum-book in which agenda 
are noted down. 

AGGELATION, dd/-gé-la”-shiin, 143, 85, 89: 
s. A concretion of ice. - 

AGGENERATION, ad-gén’@r-a"-shun, 143, 
85.89: 8. The state of growing to another body. 

AGGER, ad/-ger, 143, 38: s. A heap; the ele- 

* vated part of a military way; a fortress; a trench. 

To Ag!-ger-ate, 129: v. a. To heap up. 


Ag'-ger-ose, (-Ace, 152) a. Pull of heaps. 
To AGGLOMERATE=Ag-glim’-ér-dte, 1. a. 


and a. To gather up in a ball, as thread :—neu, To 
grow into one mass. 

Av-glom/-er-a”-tion, 85, 89: 8. A growing or 
heaping together. 

To AGGLUTINATE, &g-gl'so'-té-ndte, 109, 
105: v. a. To unite one part to another. 

Ag-glu!-ti-nant, a. Uniting parts together; agylu- 
tinants are medicines having power to unite parts, 

Ay-gle"-ti-na’-tive, (-trv, 105) 55: a. Having 
the power of procuring agglutination, 

To AGGRANDIZE, ay’-gran-dizs, v. a, To 
make great; to enlarge; to exalt. : 

Ag”-gran-di/-zer, 85: 8. He that aggrandizes, 

Ag’-gran-dize’-ment, 85: s. The state of being 
agyvrandized. 

6> The Jast word, like adtertisement, deviates in the 
mouths of many speakers from the accentuation here 
given, which is obviously suggested by its foregoing 
relations; but in this word the irregularity is not so 
xencral as in advertisement, and way be opposed with- 
out pedantry. 

Ag-pran!-di-za"-fion, 85, 89: 8. The act of ag- 
grandizing or exalting. 

To AGGRAVATE=4g’-grd-vate, v. a. To make 
any thing worse; to enhance guilt or calamity. 

Ay’-gra-va"-tion, 89: s. The act of aggravating. 

To AGGREGATE=ip’-gré-gate, v.a. To collect 
together; to heap many particulars into one mass. 

Ay’-gre-gate, a. aud s. Framed by the collection 


AGN 


of particular parts into one macs :—¢, The result of 
the conjunction of many particulars. 
Ap’-gre-yate-ly, 85, 105: ad. Collectively. 
Ag’’-gre-ga’-tive, (-tv, 105) a. Taken together. 
Ag”-ygre-ya/-tor, s. He that aggregates materials. 
Ag’-gre-ga"-tion, 85, 89: #. Collection; the act 
of collecting many into one whole. 
To AGGRESS=ag-gréss’, c. a. To commit the 
first act of violence. | 
Ag-gres’-sive, 105: a. Making the first attack. 
Ag-gres'-sur, 8. ‘he person who cummences the hos- 
tility. 
Ag-gress’-ion, (-gréah’-un, 90) s. The first act of 


injury. 

To AGGRIEVE, ig-greve’, 103: v. a. and a. 
To give sorrow; to vex; to impose; to hurt in one's 
right;—ars. To moum: to lament. 

Ag-grieved’, (-greved’, 11d) part. a. Afflicted ; 
injured. 

Ag-griev'-ance, 12: s. Injury, wrong. 

To aCGROU P, dg-groop’, 125: e.a. To bring 
together. 

AGHAST, d-yist’, 162: a. Struck with horror, 
as at the sight of a spectre. More correctly, but less 
usually, agast, as from the verb To Agaze. 

AGILE, ad’-gil, 64, 105: a, Nimble; ready; 
active. 

pt nag 81, 105: »«. 

A-yil!-i-ty, J ness; activity. 

AGIO, id’-pd-d, [Ital.] 170: s. A mercantile 
term for the difference between the value of bank-nu tes 
and current money, in Venice and Holland. 

To AGIST=d-yist, 64: uv. a. To take in and feed 
cattle in tre king's forest, and to gather the money. 
A-yist’-ment, 8. The feeding of cattle in a common 
pasture for a stipulated price; tithe due for the protit 
made by agisting; an embankment, earth heaped up. 

A-gist’-or, 38: 8. The officer appointed to take the 
cattle into the king's forest. 

To AGITATE, Ad!-é-tate, 64, 105: vw. a. To 
put in motiun; to actuate; to move; to affect with 
perturbation; to bundy; to discuss; to controvert; to 
contrive; to revolve. 

Ag'-:-ta-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be agitated. 

Ag"-i-ta'-tor, 85: 8. He that manages affairs; a 
term used of certain military counsellors, who ma- 
nazed the affairs of the parliament army during the 
rebellion; general.y, one who causes agitation. 

Ag'-i-ta"-ron, 85, 59: 8. The state of being agi- 
tated; discussions violent motion of the mind 

AGLET=ag’-lét, 8. A tag of a point carved into 
some representation of an animal; the pendants at the 
ends of the chives of flowers. 

AGMINAL, ag/-mé-nd@l, 105: a. Belonging to 
a troop. 

AGNAIL=Xg/-nail, a. A whitlow. 

AGNATE=ay’-nate,a. Akin from the father’s sire. 

Ag-na!-tion, 89: s. Descent from the same fatiier 
in a direct male tine; allinnce generally. 

Ag-nat’-ic, 93: a. Relating to kiudred by descent 
from the father. 

To AGNIZE=dg-nize'’, v. a, To acknowledge; 


Nimbleness ; quick- 


to own. 

Ag-niT’-10N, 89, 95: s. Acknowledgement. This 
word, though classically related to the preceding, 
is not formed from it, or it would have been agnision. 
rhyming with revision. 

To AGNOMINATE, ag-ndm/-d-ndte, 92, 94. 
105; «. a. To name. 

Ag-nom/-i-na"-tion, 85, 105, 89: 8. A surname, 
allusion of one word to another. 

AGN peer Made & The image of a lamb uced 
in Catholic devotions, 

Ag/-nus-cas"-tus, s, A tree eo ealled. 


The echemes entire, and tho principles to which the oumbers sefer, prevede the Dictionary. 
Fowels: gitteway: chap’-mdn: pd-pi!: law: gidd: j’00, t. e. jew, 55: 0,¢,4 &c. mote, 171, 
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ALEXIPIIARMIC, 4 l&cks/-d-far"-mic, 154, 
105, 163: a. and s. That drives away poison; anti- 
dotal:—s. An antidote. 

4-.ex'-pTER"”-1c, 154, 88, 129: a. and s. That 
drives away poison :—s. An antidote. 

ALGA=4l’-gd, 142: 8, Sea weed. pl. Alge (-j8e) 

Al’-g.ws, 120: a, Abounding with sea weed. 

ALGATES, 4ul’-gdus, 112: ad. On any terms; 
although. (Obs. ) 

ALGEBRA=4l'-gé-brd, 142: s. Universal arith- 
metic, or a metliod of computation by signs, commonly 
the letters of the alphabet. It tikes an unknown 
quantity sought, as if granted; and by means of quan- 
tities given, proceeds till the quantity sought is dis- 
covered. 

Al'-ge-bra"-ic, 88 : 

Al’-ye-bra"-i-cal, 105: 

Al'-ge-bra"-i-cal-ly, 105 : ad. By means of algebra. 

Al"-ge-bral-ist, 85: .#. A person that understands 
or practises the science of alyebra. 

ALG] D=al'-gid, 142, 64: a. Cold; chill. 

Al'-gid-ness, 

Al-gid/i-ty, 81, 105: 

Al-gif’-ic, 64, 88: a. That produces cold. 

A1!-gor, 142, 77, 38: 8. Extreme cold; chilness. 

ALGORISM, al’-gé-rizm, 158 ‘| 142: 8. Arabic 

ALGORITHM =al-gé-ritam, J words implying 
computation by numbers, in general ouly so far as the 
fir-t simple rules extend. 

ALGUAZIL, al’-gd-zecl’, [Sp.] 170: s. An 
interior officer of justice iu Spain; a constable. 

ALIAS, a/-lé-@ss, ad. A Latin word signifying 
otherwise, as, Smith, alias Brown; a writ of capias 
issued a second time. 

ALIBI, il’-4-by, 92, 6: 8s. Elsewhere. In law, 
the plea of a person who alleges that he was else. 


wiere than atthe place stated in the charge against 
iim. 


ALIBLE.—see under Aliment. 


ALIEN, ald-yén, 146: a. ands. Forvign, or not 
of the same faiily or land; estranged from, uot allied 
to:—:. A foreigner, not a tlenizen; a stranger; in 
law, an alien is one born in a strange country, and 
RENEE enfranchised. 

A’-lien-a-ble, 98, 101: a. Of which the property 
may be transferred. 

To A’-lien-ate, v. a. To transfer the property io 
ree thing to another; to withdraw the heart or affee- 

ons. 

A’-lien-ate, a. and s. Withdrawn from ; estranged : 
Pas One estranyed. 

A"-lien-a’-tor, 85,38: s. He who alienates. 
-hen-a!/~on, 85, 89: 8. The act of transferring 
Property; the state of being alienated; change of 
affection. 

ALIFEROUS, A-lif!-&r-tis, 81, 129,120: a. 

ALIGEROUS, d-lid’-gér-ais, § Having wings. Sep. 

T™ ALIGHT. d-lit’, 105, 162: v.n. To come 
down, as from a horse or carriage; to fall upon. 

ALIKE=d-like’, ad. With resemblance; in the 
same manner. 

ALIMENT, al/-d-mént, 105: s. Nutrition ; food. 

Al'-men’-tal, a, That has the quality of aliment, 
that nourishes. 

Al -t-men”-tal-ly, 105: ad. So as to serve fur nou- 
rishment. 

Al’-i-men®-tar-y, (-tar-dy, 129, 10") a. Belong- 
ing to aliment ; having the power of nourishing. 

Al’-1-men"-tar-i-ness, s. The quality of being ali- 
mentary. 

Al’-men-ta"-fion, 85, 89: s. The power of afford- 
ing aliment ; the state of being nourished. 


a, Relating to algebra. 


s. Chilness; cold. 


ALL 


Av'-repuR, 105, 101: a. Nutritive; nourishing. 

Au!-1-mo"-n 1-003, 90, 105, 129 o & Nourishing. 

Al'-s-mon-y, (-mon-¢y, 18, 105) 8. That which ie 
to support or nourish, being the legal portion of the 
husband's estate set apart for the wife on a separation 

Al’-t-¢ure, 105, 147: 8. Aliment; food. 

ALIQUANT, al/-6-kwant, 105, 76, 145, 142: a, 
Aliquant of a number are such as will neven 
make up the number exactly, as3is an aliquant of 10 

Ai/-1-quor, (-kwot, 141) a. Aliquot parts of any 
pumber or quantity, are such as will exactly measure 
it without any remainder, as 3 is an aliquot part of 12. 

ALIVE=d live, a. ~ In the state of life, not dead ; 
unextinguished; undestroyed; active; cheerful, 
sprightly; it is used for emphasis; as The best mao 
alive. 

ALKAH EST=A4l’-kd-hést, 142: s. A pretended 
universal dissolvent. lt is sometimes used for fixed 
salts volatilized. 

ALKALI, al/-kd-léy, 105: s. sing. ) 142. Pot- 

ALKALIES, al/-kd-liz, 120: s. ve ash, soda, 
and ammonia, were the substances to which this name 
was confined; but all substances now come under the 
denomination that have a caustic taste, are volatiliza- 
ble by heat, capable of combining with and destroying 
the acidity of acids, soluble in water even when com- 
bined with carbonic acid, and capable of converting ve- 
yetable blacs into green. Al’kaloid isa subs. like alkali. 

(> he terminating ¢ (a monster in English ortho- 
graphy ) holds exactly the situation of its cquivalent y 
in dignity, &c. and is correctly pronounced in the 
same manner. The word cannot, as wu noun singular, 
class with the Latin plurals, literati, genii, &c. which 
are admitted exceptious. 6. 

AV ka line, (-lin, 105) a. That has the qualities 
of alkali. 

Al’-ka-lin’”-i-ty, 105: #. The quality whicb con- 
stitutes an alkali. 

To Al!-ka-lize, (lize,) v.@. To make alkaline ; to 
communicite the properties of an alkali to, by mix- 
ture; formerly, to alkalizate. 

Al’-ka-les’’-cent, a. That has a tendency to the 
properties of an alkali. 

Al’-ka-les”-cen-cy, 105: 8. A tendency to become 
alkaline, or to take the properties of an alkali. 

Al’-ka-lig/’-e-nous, (-lid’-gé-nus, 120) a. Ge- 
nerating alkali, 

Al/-ka-lim’-e-ter, s. Au instrument for ascertain- 
ing the strength of alkalies. Hence, Alkalim’etry. 
Al-kal’-s-fy, (al-kal/-€-fy) va. To convert into an 

alkali. 

Al-kal’-i-zate, a. Impregnated with alkali. [Obs.] 

Al-kal/-i-za!’-fiun, 8. The act of rendering alkaline, 


ALKANET=al/-kd-nét, 142: s. The plant bu- 
gloss. 

ALKEKENGI, Al-ké-kén”-géy, 105: 8, The 
winter cherry. 

ALKERMES, al-ker’-méxz, 142, 35, 101: 8. A 
confection of which kermes berries are the basis. 

ALKORAN=All-ké-ra@n, 142: 8. The Maho- 
metian bible, the book written and left fur faith and 
practice by Mahomet. 

GS- Orientalists in ygeueral pronounce this word al-ko- 
rawn’, 

ALL, aul, 112: a., 8., and ad. The whole of; every 
one of; the whoie quantity of; every part of:—s. The 
whole; every thing:—ad. Quite, cumpletely; alto 
gether, wholly. 

All-fours’, (-fo’urz, 133, 47, 143) s. A low game 
at cards, played by two, 

All-hail’, (-hav’) wnt. and s. All health 

Ail-hal/-loun, (-hal/-ldne, 142, 123)) 2. The time 

All-hal!-low-mas, (-1é-mas) about All 

All-hal!-low-tide, (-tide) Saints’ day, 
which is on the Ist of November. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i. e. mission, 165: vigh-tn, 4. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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Air’-pipe, s. A pipe used to extract fonl arr. 

Air’-poise, (-poize, 137) 8. Ao instrument for 
weighing the air. 

Air’-pump, s. A machine by means of which the 
air is exhausted out of proper vessels. 

Air’-shaft, s. A passage for the air into mines. 

Air-tight, (-tits, 115, 162) a. Impervious to 
the air. 

AISLE, ile, 106, 157: 2. A wing of the choir in a 
church; a walk in the church. 

AIT=a\t, s. A small island in a river. 

AIZOUM=d\-z0/-tim, s. The name of an aquatic 
evergreen 

AJAR, d-jar’, 23: ad. Partly opened. 

AJUTAGE, ad’-j’00-tdgy, 64, 109, 99: s, An 
adiitional pipe to water works. 

\ E.—See Ache. 
AKIN=d-kin’, a. Belated to; allied to by blood. 
ALABASTER, al!’-d-baa/-ter, 85, I1: s. anda. 

A kind of soft marble less durable and easier to cut 
than the other kinds :—a. Made of alabuster. 

ALACK=d-lack’, inf. Alas, an expression of 
sorrow. 

A-lack’’-a-day’, int. Denoting sorrow; | 

ALACRITY, d-lic/-kré-téy, 105: 8. Cheerful- 
ness; sprightliness; gasety. 4-lac’-ri-s, a. whence 

A-lac’-ri-vua-ly, (-us-léy 120, 105) ed. With 
alacrity. 

d-lac’-ri-ove-ness, 8. Briskuess, alacrity. 

ALAMODE=4d-ld-mode, [Fr.] 170: ad Az- 
cording to the fashion. 

ALARM=d-larm’, 33: s. A cry of danger; sud- 
den terror, 

To A-larm’, v.a. To call to arms; to surprise with 
the apprehepsion of any danger; to disturb. 
-larm’-ing, 72: part.a. Terrifying, awakening; 
surprising. p 

aA-larm/-ing-ly, 105: ad. In an alarming manner. 

A-\larm/’-ist, s, An exciter of alarms. 

4-larm’-bell, s. The bell that is rnng to give the 
alarm. 

A-\arm’-post, (-pdost, 116) s. The post appointed 
to appear at, in case of alarm. 

4-larm'-watch, (-w6tch, 140) s. A watch that 
strikes the hour by regular movement. 

A-..ar/-um, 129: #. An alarm clock.—See Alarm. 

ALAS=d-lass’, 11: taf. A word of lamentation 
or pity. 

ALATE=d-late’, ad. Lately. Obs.) A’late, Supp. 

ALB=4lb, 142: #, A surplice worn by Catholic 

riests. 

ALBATROSS=4)'-bd-triss, 142: s. 


A large 
south sea bird. 


ALBE, i. e. all-be, #wl/-bé, } 112: ad. 
ALBEIT, i.e. all-be’-it, dwl-bé/-it, f  Althongh; 
notwithstanding. 


ALBESCENT=Al-bés’ cént, 142: a, 
ing white or whitish. 

Au-nt'-Nno, 8. An African unnaturally white. 

At.-su/-ao, s. A disease in the eyes, by which the 
corner contracts a whit-ness. 

Al’-bu-gin’/-e-ows, 142, 85, 105: a. 
white of an egy. 

Ai/-sum, 8. A blank book for the insertion of auto- 
graphs, &c. still preserving its name filling or filled. 
A LBIGENSES, al'-bé-gén”-céd.z, 142,85, 105: 

s. pi, A-sect of Protestants, so called from Albi in 

Upper Languedoc, where they originated, 
ALCAH EST.—See Alkahest. 
ALCAIC=4l-ca’-ic, 142: a. and s. 


Becom.- 


Like the 


Agreeing 


ALE 


in Measure with o verse first used ry Alceeus’:—s. Me 
measure i.self,. 


ALCAID=al-caid’, 142: s. In Barbary, the go- 
vernor of « castle; in Spain, the judge ofa city. 
ALCANNA=Al-can/-nd, 142: 8, An Egyptian 

lant used in dyeing. 

ALCHYMY, al/-ké-méy, 142, 161.105: 8. The 
pretended science of the transmutation of metals 
occult chemistry ; a mixed metal so called. 

¢> The spelling of what was formerly written chymis- 
try, is now chanved to chemistry; but alchymy and 
its relations retain the old orthography. 


Al’ chy-mist. 105; s. A professor of alchymy. 

Al’-chy-mist’’-1-cal, 85, 1U5: a. Acting like an 
alchymist, 

Al-chym/-t-cal, 81, 92: a, Relating to alchymy. 

Al-chym/’-«-cal-ly, 105: ad, In the manner of an 


roonG 

ALCOHOL=al’-cd-hdl, 142: s. Highly rectified 
or pure spirit; formerly it meant any thing reduced 
to impalpable powder. 

To Al”-co-ho-lize’, 142, 85: v. a. To rectify 
spirits till they are wholly dephlegmated. 

Al’-co-hol’-1.za’’-tion, 85, 105, 89: s. The act of 
alcoholizing or rectifying spirits. 

ALCORAN.—See Alkoran. 

ALCOVE=al-cove’, 142,107: s. A recess of a 
chamber or library ; an arbour in a garde. 

ALDER, dul’-d-r, 112: 8. A treo resembling the 
hazel. 

A,/-dern a. Made of alder. 

ALDERMAN, avl/-der-man, 112: «. Among 
our Saxon ancestors, the same as a senator, governor, 
or magistrate, chosen on account of years and expe- 


rience. At present, the term is generally applied to 
the members of a town or city corporation. 


Al'-der-man-ly, 105: | «. Besembling an al- 

Al”-der-man-iike’, (-like) ! derman. 

ALE=8lk, s. A liqucr made by infusing malt in hot 
water, and then fermenting the liquor. 

Ale’-ber-ry, 129, 105: s.. A beverage made by 
boiling ale with spice and sugar. and sups of bread. 
Ale’-brewer, (-broor, 133, 52) s. One that pro- 

fesses to brew ale. 
Ale’-con-ner, 36: 8. An officer in the city of Lon- 
don who inspects the measures of public houses, 
Ale’-house, 152: s. A house where ale is sold. 
Ale’-knight, (-nite, 157, 162) s. A pot compa- 
nion; a tippler. [Obs.] 
Ale’-washed, (-wisht, 140, 143) a. Soaked in ale. 
Ale’-wife, s. A woman that keeps an alehouse. 
Ale’-vat, 8. The tub in which alo is fermented. 
A/-lish, (ale-ish) a. Having the qualities of ale. 
Ax/-cost, (-cést) s. The herb costmary. 
ALR’-Hoor, 8. Ground ivy. 
A1/-g-a4n, (al/-¢-yar, 38) 92: 9. Sour ale. 


ALECTRYOMACHY, — d-léc’-tré-6m"-d-kéy, 
87, 105, 161: s. Cockfighting. : 

A-lec"-try-o-man!-cy, 87, 105: s. Divination by 
acock.  Alectorides, &c., see Supp. 


ALEMBIC=d-'ém'-bic, s. A vessel used in dis- 
tilling. 

ALENGTH=d-léngiW, 72: ad. Iu full tength. 

ALERT=d-lert’, 35: a. Watchful; brisk; pert; 
petubunt, 

A-lert’-ness, s. The quality of being alert; pertness. 

ALEXANDERS, 4l!-éyz-iu"-derz, 85, 154, 
143: s The name of a plant. 

Al'-er-an"-ders-foot, 118: s. The name of an herb 

Ai/-nx-an"-pirng, (-drin, 105) 154: s. A kind 
of verse borrosed from the French, first used in a 


poem called Alexander, This verse consists of twelve 
syllables. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gateé-wiy: chap'-man: pd-pd!: law: 
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ALI 
ALEXIPHARMIC, 4 l&écks/-2-far"-mic, 154, 


105, 163: a. and s. That drives away poison; anti- 
dotal :—s. An antidote. 

4a-1.ex'-rTER”-1c, 154, 88, 129: a. and s. That 
drives away poison :—s. An antidote. 

ALGA=All-gd, 142: 8. Sea weed. pl. Algw (-i8e) 

Al!-g.us, 120: a. Abounding with sea weed. 

ALGATES, 4wl!-gdtes, 112: ac. On any terms; 
although. (Obs. ) 

ALGEBRA=4l’-gé-brd, 142: 8. Universal arith- 
metic. or a method of computation by signs, commonly 
the letters of the alphabet. It takes an unknown 
quantity sought, as if granted; and by means of quan- 
lities given, proceeds till the quantity sought is dis- 
covered, 

Al'-ge-bra"-ic, 88: 

Al!-ve-bra”-i-cal, 105: 

Al'-ye-bra"-i-cal-ly, 103 : ad. By means of algebra. 

Al’-ge-bra!-ist, 85: .s. A person that understands 
or practises the science of algebra. 

ALGID=Al'-gid, 142, 64: a. Cold; chill. 

All-gid-ness, 

Al-pid'4-ty, 81, 105: 

Al-git’-ic, 64, 88: a. That produces cold. 

At/-aor, 142, 77, 38: 8s. Extreme cold; chilness. 

ALGORISM, al/-gé-rizm, er 142: 8. Arabic 

ALGORITHM=al-yé-ritam, J words implying 
computation by numbers, in general ouly so far as the 
fir-t simple rules extend. 

ALG UAZIL, al’’-gd-zecl’, [Sp.] 170: 3. 
interior officer of justice iv Spain; a constable. 
ALLAS, a/-lé-dss, ad. A Latin word signifying 
otherwise, as, Smith, alias Brown; a writ of capias 

issued a second time. 

ALIBI, al/-€-by, 92, 6: 8. Elsewhere. In law, 
the plea of a person who alleges that he was else- 
ltl than at the place stated in the charge against 

iim. 


ALIBLE.—See under Aliment. 


ALIEN, ale’-yén, 146: a. ands. Foreign, or not 
of the same family or land; estranged from. uot allied 
to:—s. A foreigner, not u tlenizen; a stranger; in 
Jaw, an alien is one born in a strange country, and 
never enfranchised. 

A!-lien-a-ble, 98, 101: a. 
may be transferred. 

Tu A!-lien-ate, v. a. To transfer the property in 
any thing to another; to withdraw the heart or affec- 
tions. 

A’-lzen-ate, a. and 8. Withdrawn from ; estranged : 
—s. One estranyed, 

A"-lien-a!-tor, 85, 38: 8s. He who alienates. 

A!-lien-a’/-fion, 85, 89: 8. The act of transferring 
property; the state of being alienated; change of 
affection. 

ALIFEROUS, 4-lif-ér-us, 81, 129,120: a. 

ALIGEROUS, 4-lid’-gér-us, J Having wings. Sep. 

To ALIGHT. d-lite’, 105, 162: v.n. To come 
down, as from a horse or carriage; to fall upon. 

ALIKE=d-ltke, ad. With resemblance; in the 
same manner. 

ALIMENT, al’--mént, 105: s. Nutrition ; food. 

Al’-i-men’'-tal, a, That has the quality of alimeut, 
that nourishes. 

Al!’-1-men"-tal-ly, 105: ad. So as to serve for nou- 
rishment. 

Al’-i-men*-tar-y, (-tér-dy, 129, 10°) @. Belong. 
ing to aliment; having the power of nourishing. 

Al’-t-men"-tar-i-ness, s. The quality of being ali- 
mentary. 

Al’-:-men-ta”-/ion, 85, 89: s. The power of afford- 
ing aliment; the state of being nourished. 


a, Relating to algebra. 


8. Chilness; cold. 


An 


Of which the property 


ALL 


Av/-repup, 105, 101: a. Nutritive; nourishing. 
A1!-1-uo"-n7-ovs, 90, 105, 129: a. Nourishing. 
Al'-s-mon-y, (-mon-¢y, 18, 105) s. That which ie 
to support or nourish, being the legal portion of the 
husbaud's estate set apart for the wife on a separation 
Al/-s-¢ure, 105, 147: 8. Aliment; food. 


ALIQUANT, al/-é-kwant, 105, 76, 145, 142: a, 
Aliquant parts of a number are such as will never 
make up number exictly, as3is an aliquant of 10 

Ai/-1-quot, (-kwot, 141) a. Aliquot parts of any 
number or quantity, are such as will exactly measure 
it without any remainder, as 3 is an aliquot part of 12. 

ALIVE=d live’, a." In the state of life, not dead ; 
unextinguished; undestroyed; active; cheerful, 
sprightly; it is used for emphasis; as ‘he best man 
alive. 

ALKAH EST=4l'-kd-hést, 142: s. A pretended 
universal dissolvent. lt is sometimes used for fixed 
salts volatilized. 

ALKALI, al/-kd-léy, 105: 8. sing. ) 142. Pot- 

ALKALIES, al/-kd-liz, 120: «. we ash, soda, 
and ammonia, were the substaners to which this name 
was confined; but all substances now come under the 
denomination that have a caustic taste, are volatiliza- 
ble by het, cayable of combining with and destroying 
the acidity of acids, soluble in water even when com- 
bined with carbonic acid, and capable of converting ve- 
getable blaes into green. AV kaloid isasubs. like alkali. 

(> Lhe terminating ¢ (a monster in English ortho 

aphy) holds exactly the situation of its equivalent ¥ 
in dignity, &e. and is correctly pronounced in the 
same manner. The word cannot, as a ooun singular, 
class with the Latin plurals, literati, genii, &c. which 
are admitted exceptions. 6. 

Al’ ka line, (-lin, 105) a. That has the qualities 
of alkali. 

Al’-ka-lin’’-i-ty, 105: s. The quality whicb con- 
stitutes an alkali. 

To Al’-ka-lize, (lize,) v.a, To make alkaline ; tc 
communic:te the properties of an alkali to, by mix- 
ture; furmerly, to alkalizate. 

Al/-ka-les’’-cent, a. That has a tendency to the 
properties of an alkali. 

Al"-ka-les”-cen-cy, 105: 8. A tendency to become 
alkaline, or to take the properties of an alkali. 

Al’-ka-lig/’-e-nous, (-lid’-gé-nus, 120) a. Ge- 
nerating alkali. 

Al’-ka-lim"-e-ter, s. Au instrument for ascertain. 
ing the strength of alkalies. Hence, Alkalim’etry. 
Al-kal!-s-fy, (al-kal/-€-f¥) v.a, To convert into ao 

alkali. 

Al-kal’-i-zate, a. Impregnated with alkali. [Obs.] 

Al-kal’s-za’’-fion, s. The act of rendering alkaline, 


ALKANET=Al’-kd-nét, 142: s. The plant bu- 
loss, 
ALKEKENGI, al/-ké-kén”-géy, 105: 8, The 


winter cherry. 

ALKERMES, al-ker’-méxz, 142, 35, 101: 3. A 
confection of which kermes berries are the basis. 

ALKORAN=Al’-kd-ran, 142: 8. The Maho. 
metan bible, the book written and left for fuith and 
practice by Mahomet. 

G7 Orientalists in geueral pronounce this word al-ko- 
rawn’, 

ALL, dol, 112: @., 8., and ad. The whole of; every 
one of; the whove quantity of; every part of:—s. The 
whole; every thing:—ad. Quite, completely; alto- 
gether, wholly. 

All-fours’, (-fo’urz, 133, 47, 143) 3. A low game 
at cards, played by two. 

All-hail’, (-hail’) wt. and s. All health 

All-hal/-loun, (-hal/-ldne, 142, 125)] s. The time 

All-hal!-low-mas, (-15-mds) about All 

All-hal!-low-tide, (-tide) Sainte’ day, 
which is on the Ist of November. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, t. e. mission, 165: vizh-tin, 2. e. vison, 165: thin. 166: thén, 166, 
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ALL 


Al\'-saints-day” 8. The day dedicated to all saints, 
namely, the Ist of November. 

All-sorls-day”, (-sdulz-day’, 108, 143) s. The 
day on which supplicatioss are made for all souls by 
the ( hurct: of Rome, namely, the zd of November. 

All/-heal, 103: 8s. The popular name of several 
plants. 

All’-spice, 8. Jamaica pepper, or pimenta. 

Aus, in the capacity of an adverb, occurs in com po- 
sition with many other words,as Adlaccom' plished, oll- 
beuu'teos, All-destroy'ing, &c. to which words it gives 
the foree of superlatives. Att, in such compounds, is 
mostly anaccented; a reference to 84 in the principles 
will show when this rule is liable to exception, In the 
following compounds, (which see in their proper 
piaces,) the word is completely incorporated, and one 
of the cousonant letters dropped: dbatjhty, Almov’, 
Alnight, Already, Aiso, Althouyh, Altayether, Always. 

To ALLAY=Al-lay, 142: v.a. To quiet, to pa- 
cifv, to repress: to mix one metal with another, in 
order to make it fitter for coinage; to join any thug 
lo anotiier, so as to abate its qualities; in the latter 
senses, the word is nuw commonly written and pro- 
nounced alloy; which see. 

Al-lay’, 8. A baser metal mixed with cvins to harden 
then; this word is now commonly written and pro- 
nounced alloy; which sce. 

Al-lay/-er, 36: 8. ‘fhe person or thing which has 
the power or quality of allaying. 

Al-lay’- ment, s. That which has the power of allaying. 


To ALLECT=a4l-léct’, vw. a. To entice ; to allure. 
(Obs.] 

Al-lec’-tive, (-ttv, 105) a. and s. Alluring :—s. 
An allu‘ement. 

Al-lec-ta’’-¢:on, 85, $9: An allurement. 

Au-iic’-renr, (al fish’ént, 90) s. That which 
attracts. 

Al-lic’-ren cy, (-lish’8n-céy) 8. The power of 
attricting, 

ALLEGATION.—See under Allege. 

Zo ALLEGE, &l-lédge’, 102, 64: va. To affirm: 
to declare; to maintain ; to plead as an excuse or ur- 
gument, 

Al-lrge!-a ble, 98,101: a. That may be alleged. 

Al-leg’-er, ( léd/-per) s. He that alleges. 

Al-lege’-ment, 8. The same as allegation. 

Ai/-Le-aa"-rion, (al/-lé-ga’-shiin, 85, 77, 89) 
s. Affirmation; declaration; the thing alleged or af- 
lirmed; an excuse, a plea. 


ALLEGIANCE, al-le’-j'ance, 121: s. The duty 
of subjects to the government. 

Al-le’-grant, a. Loyal. [Obs.] 

ALLEGORY, &l/-Id-gér'-dy, 85, 129, 105: «. 
A figurative discourse, in which something is intended 
that 1s uot contained in the words literally taken. 

Al’-le-gor”-ic, 83: } a. In the form of an al- 

Al’-le-gor’-i-cal, 105: J legory; not literal. 

A\’-le-gor’’-i-cal-ly, 105 : ad. After an allegorical 
manner, 

Tu Al’’-le-go-rize’, 82, 85: v.a. To turn into al- 
legory; to form an allegory. 

ASLLEGRO=4l-le’-grd, ad. A dicection in music 
to sing or play with briskness and gayety. In Milton, 
4. Aliegro (the title of a poem) means the cheerful or 
mirthful man. 

Al-le-gret’-to, ad. A direction in music to sing or 
play less quick than alleyro. 

ALLELUIAH, 4l’-16-loo!/-yah, 142, 109: ing. 
and s. Praise be to God!—s. The praise so uttered, 

ALLEMANDE, al-le-mand/, 8. Adance known 


in Germany; a figure in dancing; the measure of the 
dance, 


To ALLEVIATE, &l-le’-vé-dte, 142, 146, 103: 


r.a. To make light; to ease; to soften. 


ALL 


Al-le/-vi-a-tive, 105: @. That can alleviate ae pal. 
lia 


te. 

Al-le/-vi-a”-tron,-§5, 89: s. The act of making 
light; that by which any pain is eased. or fault ex. 
tenuated. 

ALLEY=Al/-léy, 142: 8. A walk Ina garden; a 


passage in towns, narrower than a street; the stocks- 
market in Loudon. 


ALLIACEOUS, al/-1é-a-sh'iis, 85, 105,90: a. 
Having the properties of allium or garlic. 

ALLIANCE. — See under To Ally. 

ALLICIENT.—See under To Allect. 

To ALLIGATE, ai’-lé-vAte, 142: 9. a. To tie 
one thingy to another. 

Al’-li-gal-ture, (-ture, 147) s. A ligature. 

Al!-li-ga"-tion, 85, 89: $s. The act of tying toge. 
ther; the arithmetical rule that teaches to mijust the 


ne of compounds, furmed of several ingredients of 
ifferent value, 


ALLIGATOR, 41"-1é-ga!-tor, 38: 8. The croco 


dile. This name is chiefly used for the crocodile of 
America. 


ALLISION, 4&l-lizh’-tn, 90: 8. The act of strik. 
ing one thing against another, 

ALLITERATION, al-lid-er-4-shiin, 85, 90 : «. 
The beginuing of several woids with the same le:ter.— 
See Ad-, 

Al-lit-er-a!-tive, 85, 105: a. 
consisting in alliteration. 

ALLOCATION, 4l/-ld-ca"-shan, $35 89:  s, 
The act of putting one thirg to another: the admission 
of an article in reckoning, and addition of it to the 
account. Tn law, an allowance made upon un account. 

Al’-lo-ca!’-tur, . In law, the certiticate of allowance 
of accounts by a master, on taxation, &e. 


ALLOCUTION.—See under All. quy. 
ALLODIUM, Al-l0/-dé-am, 142, 103, 146: «. 
Possession held in absolute independence, wit' out ALY 


acknowledgement of a lord paramouut. There are nu 
allodial lands in England, 


Al-lo’-di-al, a. Not feudal ; independent. 
To ALLONGE, Al-lange’, 116: v. a. To make 


a pass or thrust with a rapier; commonly, to longe 5 
ane often writt n, a3 always pronounced, lunge, 


Al-longe’, 8. A thrust witha rapier, a lunge: a long 
rein when a horse is trotted in the hand. 


To ALLOO.—See To Halloo. 
ALLOPIHIANE, al/-Id-fane, 142, 163: s. A mi- 


neral of a bluish, but changeable cast. 

ALLOQUY, al/-ld-kwéy. 76, 145,103: 8, Ad 
dress; conversation. — See Ad-. 

Al-lo-cu"-non, 8. The act of speaking to another. 
To ALLOT=4l-lot’, 142: v. a. To distribute by 
lot; to grant; to distribute; to give each his share, 

Al-lot'-ment, s. The part; the share. 

Al-lot/-er-y, (-8r-¢y, 129, 105) s. That which is 
granted to any in a distribution. 

To ALLOW =Al-low’, 142, 31: v. a... To admit ; 
to grant; to yield; to permit; to give to; to pay to; 
to make abatement. 

Al-low’-a-ble, 98, 101: @. That may be allowed. 

Al-low/-a-bly, acd. With claim of sanction. 

Al-low/-a-ble-ness, s. Exemption from prohibition. 

Al-low!-ance, 8. Sanction, license, permission ; 
aba'ement; a grant, or ati) end. 

Ty Al-low-ance, v. a. To put upon an allowance. 

To ALLOY=Al-loy’, 142, 29: va. To reduce 
the purity of a metal by mixing it with one of less 
value; to reduce or abate hy mixture. 

Al-lov’, 82: 8. The baser metal which is mixed with 
a finer; the evil which is mixed with good, 

Al-loy’-age, 99: 8s. The act of alloying. 


Pertaining to, or 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the nuinoers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gatd-wAy: chip'man: pd-pa’: Iw: good : j 00. tie. yer, 55: we, Ke mute, 171. 
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ALM 
4l.LUBESCENCY, a"." 00-bés’-stn-céy, 109, 


105: s. Willingness; content. 

To ALLUDE.—See eight words further 

ALLUMINOR, al-l’5o/-mé-nor, 109. . 5,33: s. 
One who decorates av paints; a limner, 

To ALLURE, 4l-l'd0r’, 109, 51: v. a. To entice ; 
to decoy. 

Al-leé/-rer, 36: 8. Anenticer; an inveigler. 

Al-lure/-ment, s. Enticement ; temptation. 

Al-l-/-ring, 72: a, Enticing 

Al-le’-ring-ly, 105: a. In an alluring manner 

Al-la/-ring-ness, s.  Bnticement. 

To ALLUDE, al-P0d', vm. To have or make 
some reference toa thing without the direct mention. 
AlL-1L.C-SION, (-zhun, 90) 8. A hint; an implication. 
Al-lu’-sive, (-clv, 132, 105 )a. Hinting at something. 

Al-le/-sive-ly, 105: ad. In an allusive manner. 

Al-lz/-sive-ness, s. The being allusive. 

ALLUVION, al-Pao’-vé-6n, = 105, 146: s. 

ALLUVIUM, dl-l’d0-vé-Gm, f Earth carried by 
the motion of water, and deposited , the action of the 
water in this process. 

Al-li/-vi-al, a. Carried by water and lodged. 

Al-iw'-vi-a, 98: 8. p/. Small islands thrown up by 
a current. 

To ALLY=4l-!¥’, v. a. To unite by kindred, friend. 
te or confederacy; to make a relation between two 
things. 

Al-ly’, 82: s. One that is allied. A//ies (Xl-lize) 
are States that have entered into a league fur mutual 
defence. 

Al-li'-ance, s. The state of couneetion by confede- 
racy: a league; relation by marriage: relation by any 
furm of kindred ; the persons allied to cach other taken 
collectively. 

ALMACANTAR—Al'-md-can"-tar, 142, 34: 2. 
A circle drawn jarulle! to the hurizon. 

Al’-ma-can”-tar's-staff, 143: 4. An instrument 
used to take observations of the sun when it rises and 
sels. Almag-st, &c., see Supp. 

ALMAGRA=4l-ma’-grd, Jd2: 8, 
red ochre, 

ALMA-MATER=4l'"-m4-ma"-ter, [Lat.] «. Be- 
nign mother; the university whence the milk of learn- 
ing is or was imbibed by him using the expression. 


ALMANAC=4l’-m4-ndc, 142: 8. A calendar. 

ALMANDINE=al'-man-dim, 142: 8. An in. 
feriur kind of ruby. 

ALMIGHTY, Aul-mi-tdy. 112, 115. 162, 105: 
a.ands. Of anlimited power, omnipotent —s, The 
Omnipotent. 

Al-might’--ness, 105: s. Omnipotence : an attri- 
bute of God, - : 

ALMOND, #-ménd, 139. 18: #. The nut of the 
almond tree. 

4f-monds, 143: 8. The two glands of the throat; 
the tonsils, iniproperly called almunds of the eers. 

ALMOST, dui!-mdast, 112, 116: ad. Nearly, 
well-nizh. 

ALMONER=A4l’-mon-er, 142. 8. The officer of 
a prince employed jo the distribution of charity. 

All-mon-ry, 105: s. The place where alms are 
distributed. 

dius, (4mz, 139, 143) s. A gift or benefaction to 

he 


A fine deep 


the poor. 
Alms!-bas-ket, 11: s. A basket to put the alms in. 
Alms'-deed. s. A gift of charity. 
Aim-giv-er, 36: 8. He that gives alms. 
Aln#house, 8. A house given by charity for the 
use of the poor. 


dima/-man. s. A man living upon charity. 


ALT 


Almonry, of which it 38 a con 


Alm!-ry, 105: 8. 
traction. 

ALM UG-TREE=&l?-mig-tred, 8. Atree men 
tioned in Scripture, but of what kind is not known 

ALNAGE=di!-nige, 142,99: s. Ell measure. 

Al/-na-yer, 98, 36: ¢. A measurer by the ell: an 
officer who used to inspect the assize of woollen cloth. 

ALNIGHT, dwl/-nite, 112, 115, 162: 8. A cake 
of wax which, provided with a wick, burned a long 


time. : 

ALOE=4l'-kk, pl. aloes, &V-dez=il-Sze, 151; 
s. A precious wood used in the east for ‘perfumes: a 
tree which grows in hot countries; a cathartic juice 
extracted from the common aloes tree. 

&> The Latin plural of this word is aY-o-es, tn three syl- 
lables: hence, 


Al! o-et'!-ic, 88 : } a, 

Al’-o~et”-2-cal, 105: “f aloes. 

ALOFT =4-15ft’, 17: ad. and prep. 
in the air. 


ALOGY, 4l-b-géy, 105: 8. Unreasonableness; 
absurdity, 

ALONE=<d-lone’, a. 
solitary. 

ALONG=4d-lanp’, 72: ad. At length; through. 
out; forward; onward, 

A-long’-side, ad. By the side of a ship. 

ALOOF=d-l0l, ad. Ata distance. 

ALOPECY, il-b-pé-cdy, 105: s. The fox scurf. 
a disease in the hair. 

ALOUD=d-lowd’, 31: ad. Loudly: witha gre” 
noise, 

ALOW, d-lo’", 125: a/. Ina low place; not alot. 

ALP=4lp, 142: s. A mountain; that which fs 
mountainous or durable, like the Alps. 


Consisting chiefly or 


On high; 


Single ; without company; 


Al’-pine, (-pin, 105) a. Belonging to the Alps. 


ALPHA, &l/-fd, 142, 163: 8. The first letter in 
the Greek alphabet. answering to our A; therefore 
used to siznify the first. 

Al!-pha-bet, 8. The letters of a language. 

To Al’-phu-bet, v. a. To place in alphabetical order. 

Al-pha-bet!-ic, at a. 

Al-pha-bet!-1-cal, 
names of the letters. 
Al-pha-bet!-i-cal-ly, 105: ad. In an alphabetical 

manner. 

Al’-pha-bet-a"-ri-an, 105: 8. 

ALPIN E.—See under Alp. 

ALREADY, aul-réd/dy, 112, 120: ad. Now, at 
this time ; before tho time expected. 

ALSO, 4wl-.9 112: ad. In the same manner ; 
likewise. 

Als, (Awlse, 153) Also. [Obs.] 

ALT.—Sce after Although. 

ALTA R, &wl/-tar. 8-112, 34: The place where 
offerings to heaven are laid; the table in Christian 
churches where the communion is administered. 

Ai'-tor-age, 99: 8, An emolument from oblations 
to the altar. 

Al"-tar-piece’, ( péce, 103) 8. A painting placen 
over the altar, 

To ALTER, Auwl'ter, 112: 0. a. and ». To 
change; to make otherwise than it is:-- acu. To be 
come otherwise than it was, to be chanyed. 

A\'-ter-a-ble, 98. 101: a. That may be ultered. 

Al'-ter-a-ble-ness, s. The quality of being alterable. 

M\'-ter-a-bly, 105: ad. In an alterable manner. 

Al'-ter-ant, a. Producing changes. 

Al-ter-a!-tive, a. and s. Having the quality of 
altering:—s. A drug that gradually gains upon ths 
constitution, but has no immediate operation. 


According to the order of 
the alphabet ; according to the 


An A. B, C scholar. 


The agn = is used after moden of apelling that linve no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tin. t. ¢. miasion. 165: 
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vizh-tin, te, rision, 165° fin. (66. then 166, 


aes 


AMA 


'.ter-a-bil*-t-ty, 85, 81, 105+ s. Alterableness. 
A\'-ter-a"-tion, 89: s. The act of altering; change. 
ALTERAGE=A8al/-tér-Age, 142, 129,99: s. The 


fostering of a child. This word has the sume origia as 
Aliment; which see. 


To ALTERCATE--4l’ ter-cdte. 142: v. To 
wrangle; to contend with. 

Al/-ter-ca /-/ton, 85, 89: s. Wrangling; debate. 

ALTERN=Al-tern’, 142: a. Acting by turns. 

Al-ter’-na-cy, ( nd-céy, 98, 105) s, Action per- 
formed by turns, 

Al-ter’-nal, @. First one, then the other. 

Al-ter’-nal-ly, 105: ad. By turns. 

Al-ter’-nate, a. Being by turns; reciprocal. 

To Al-ter’-nate, 81: v. a. and. To perform al- 


ternately ; to change reciprocally :—nreu. To happen 
alternately. 


Al-ter’-nate-ness, s. The being alternate. 

Al-ter!-na-tive, (-nd-tiv, 98, (05) a. ands. In an 
alternate manner :—s, The choice given of two things. 

Al-ter'-na-tive-ly, ad. By turns; reciprocally. 

Al-ter’-na-t:ve-ness, 8. Reciprocation. 

Al-ter’-ni-ty, 105: 8. Reciprocal succession. 

Al’-tet-na"-fon, 85, 89: 8. Reciprocal succes. 
sion; alternate performance. 

ALTH EA=4l-the’-d, 142; s. A flowering shrub. 

ALTHOUGH, awl-tho’, 112, 125, 162: cony. 
Notwithstanding; however. 

AULT—alt, 142: 8. A term signifying high; but 
used as an uncomponnded word only in music in 
which it signifies the higher part of the seale or gamut. 

Ai-te-grade, 105: a. Rising on high. 

Al/-t:-tude, s. Height; elevation. 

Al-til’-o-qvence, (Al-ttl/-b-kwénce, 37, 76, 145) 
s. Pompous language, 

Al-tim/-e-try, 109: 8, Art of measuring heights. 

Al-tis’-o-nant, 12: a. Pompous or lofty in sound. 

Al-tiv’-o-lunt, a. High flying. 

Ai/-ro-re-Lir’-vo, (-ré-le’-vé, 103) 8. That kind 
of relief in sculpture which projects as much as reality, 

ALTOGETHER, 4-vl-too-guéth!-er, 112. 107: 
aq, Completely: without restriction or exception. 

ALUDEL=al/-d-dél, 69: s. A subliming pot 


used in chemistry, fitted to another without luting. 
See A-. 


AILUM=4l/-um. s. A mineral sal of an acid taste. 
It isa triple sulphurate of alumina and potassa. 

Al’-umed, (-umd, 114) part.a@ = Mixed with alum. 

Al’-um-ish, a. Having the nature of alum. 

Al/-um-stone, 107: s. A stone used in surgery. 

Al/-um-ine, (-in, 105) s. A kind of earth, the 
basis of common alum. 

A-\.UoM Ion A, (-)’d0'-mé-nd, 98, 109, 105) s. The 
same as alumine. 

A-\'-mr-nous, 120: a. Consisting of, or relating 
to, alum. 


4-lu’-mi-num, 8. The supposed metallic base of alu- 
mina, 


ALUTATION, a&l/-t-ta’’-shiin, 85, 69, 89: s. 
The tanning or dressing of leather. Allutacrous, see Sup 

ALVEARY, alv-yar-éy. 146, 105: 8. A bee- 
hive, the hollow of the external ear. 

Alv’-s-o-!ar, Sree a, Full of sockets or 

Alv -e-o-lar-y, 129, 105: 5 pits. 

Ai!-vrne, (&l/-vin, 105) a, Pertaining to the ab- 
domen. 

ALWAYS, Aul/-wavyz, 151: ad. Perpetually ; 
constantly, It is sometimes written Alway. 

AM—a&m, The first person of the verb To be. 

AMABILITY.—See under Amiable. 


AMB 


AMADETTO=im/’-d-dét’’-t5, 
AMADOT=am’-d-dot, 18 ; he. A sort of pear, 


AMADOU=4m/-d-dow, 32: s Black match, 
or pyrotechnical sponge. 

AMAIN=d-main’, ad. With vehemence, or vigour. 

AMALGAM=d-mal’-gam, } 8. The mixture 

AMALGAMA=d-mil’-gd-md, $ of metais pro. 
duced by a union with quicksilver. 

To A-mai'-ga-mate, v. a. and 2. To unite metals 
with quicksilver; to mix different things :—acx. Tu 
unite in amalgam. 

4 mal’'-ga-ma’-ted, part. a. 
silver; blended. 

A-mal!-za-ma"-tion, 85, 89: 8. The act or practice 
of amalgamating. 

To AMAN D=d-mand’, v. a, To send away. (Obs.] 

Am/-an-da"-fion, 85, 89: s. The act of sending on 
a message. 

AMANUENSIS=4-man’-t-én"-cis, & A person 
who writes what another dictates. 

AMARANTH =am/-d-rinth, 8. The name of 
a plant; in poetry, an imaginary flower unfading, 
in which sense Milton writes it «narant; a colour in- 
clining to purple. 

Am/-a-ran’’-thine, (-thin, 105) a, Relating to, o 
coz:sisting of amaranths. 

AMARITUDE, 4-mir-é-thde, 129, 105: 
Bitterness. 

A-man’-v-Lencr, 109: 8. Amaritude. 


To AMASS=d-miass’, v. a. To collect togethes 
into one heap or mass; to add one thing to another. 

4-mass’,s. A heap, a mass. 

A-mass’-ment, s. A heap, an accumulat on. 

To AMATE=d-mat’, v. a. To accompany; alan 
(of different etymology) to amaze; to perplex. (4 sj 

AMATEUR, d-mé-tur’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A tover 
of any particular art or science; nota professor. 

AMATIVENESS, AMATORY, &c.—See under 
Amorons, 

AMAUROSIS, am/-du-r6/-s¥s, 8. A dimness of 
sight, causing representations of flies and dust fluatiog 
betore the eyes. 

To AMAZE=d-maze¢, v.a. To astonish; to perples: 
to confuse, 

A-maze’, 8. Astonishment; confusion; either of feat 
or wonder, 

d-mazed’, (-mazd’, 114) part. a. Struck wit 
wonder ; confused. 

A-ma'-zed-ly, 105: ad. In an amazed manner. 

A-ma'-zed-ness, #. Wouder ; confusion. 

A-ma’-zing, part. a. Wonderful ; astonishing. 

A-ma!-zing-ly, 105: ad. To a degree thar may 
excite astonishment. 

4-maze’-ment, s. Confusion; wonder, astonishment; 
fear, horror; dejection ; admiration. 

AMAZON=am/-d-zon, 86, 18: # One of the 
Amazons, a race of women famous for valour: a virace 

Am’-a-zo"-ni-an, 85, 90, 146: a. Havine the 
qualities of an Amazon: female, but of maseuliue 
manuers or warlike pr peusities: relating to the river 
Amazon ip South Amcrica. 

AMB-, A prefix which, in words of immediate Latia 
origin, signifies both, or about, around. It is ety nw 
logically the same as Amphi-. 

AMBAGES, 4m-ba’-gécz, 101: 8. p/. Taurine 


or circumlocutions in speech ; a beating about in many 
words, See Amb-. 


AMBASSADOR=4m-bias/-sd-dor, 38: «. A 


person sent in a public manner from one suvereizn te 
another. 


Am-bas’-sa-dress, s. The lady of an ambamwdor, 
a woman sent on an embassy, 


Mixed with quick 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictioaary. 
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AMB 


Ain’-bas-sade, } °. 

Am/-bas-sage, J sage. [Obs.] 

&> It has been recommended that all these words should 
have em for their first syllable. in conformity with em- 
bassy, which is always so written; but the practice 
remains to be established. 

AMBER=am'-ber, s. and a. A yellow, semi- 
transparent substance supposed to be a fossil resin. 
It is highly electrica). and is the basis of a varnish :— 
adj, Consisting of amber. 

To Am/!-ber, v. a. Toscent with amber. 

Am!-ber-drink, (-dringk, 158) 8. Drink of amber 
coluur. 

An!-benr-anis, (-prece, nee 170) 8. A drug fra. 
Lrant as amber, and gray in colour, that smells almest 
like wax, used both as a perfume and cordial. 


Am’-BEu-sEED, 8 Musk seed; it resembles millet. 

Am/-BER-TREE, 8. A shrub with everysreen leaves. 

AMBIDEXTER, am’-bé-décks’-t-r, 105, 154: 
s. One tha’ vas equally the use of both his hands; one 
who is equally ready to aet on either side in party 
disputes.—See Amb-. 

Am’-bi-dea"-trous, 120: a. Using sither hand. 

Am/-bi-des"-trous-ness, s. The being ambidex- 
trous, 

Am/’-bi-der-ter"-i-ty, 81,129, 105: 8. The being 
able equally to use both hands; figuratively, double 
dealing. 

Am’-u)-Le"-vors, (Am/-bé-lé"-viis, $5, 105, 120) 
a. Left handed on both sides. (Out of use.} 

AMBIENT, am/-bé-ént, 146: a. Surrounding ; 
encompassing.— See Amb-.. 

AMINGU, dm/-bé-g"o0, [Fr.] 170: 8. A medley 
of dishes, 

Am-mia/-v-ovs, (-big/-t-ts, 120) a. Doubtful; 
hang two meanings.—See Amb-. 

Am-hig’-u-ous-ness, s. Uncertainty of meaning. 

Am-big’-u-ovs-ly, 105: ad. Doubtfully. 

Am/-bi-gu/'-i-ty, 105: 8. Uncertainty of signifi- 
cation. 

AMBILOGY, &m-hil'-d-g¢y, 87,105: 8, Ambi. 
guous discourse.—See Amb-. 

Am-s11/-o-qvous, (-d-kwis, 76, 145) a. Using 
ambiguous expressions, 

Am-bil/-o-guy, (-kwéy. 105) s. Ambiguity of ex- 
pression. 

AMBIT=Am/-bit, s. The compass or circuit of any 
thing.—See Amb-. 

Ain’/-bi-tude, 105: 8. Compass; circuit. 

As-sit’-z0n, (-bish’-tin, 89, 95) s. Eager desire 
of superiority, prefeiment, honour, or power; origi. 
nally, the act of going about to procure favour and 
interest. 

Am-bit/-sous, (-bish’-us, 120) a. Seized with ar- 
bition ; aspiring. 

Am-bir’-was-ly, 105: ad. In an ambitious manner. 

Am-bit/-iovs-ness, s. The quality of being ambitions. 

Tu AMBLE, am/’-bl, 101: v. #2. To move dain- 
tilv between a walk and a trot. 

Am/-ble, 8. A peculiar pace of a horse; an easy pace. 

Am/-bler, 36: s. Au ambling horse; a pacer. 

Any-bling, 72: part.a. That moves with an amble. 

Am/-bling-ly, 105 : ad. With an ambling movement. 


AMBIL.YGON, Am’-blé-gén, 105: s. An obtuse 
angled triangle. 

AMBO=am’-bd, s. A reading desk or pulpit. 

AMBROSIA. Xm-bro!-zhé-d. 90: s. The imaginary 
food of the gods; the nume of a plant. 

Am-bro’-si-al, (-zhé-dl) a. Jf the nature of am- 


brosia; delicious. oe 
Am-bro/-s:-an, (-zhé-an) a. Ambrosial; also ap- 
pertaining to St. Ambrose; as the Ambrosian ritual. 


An embassy or public mes. { AMBRY, a&m’-bréy, 105: s. 


AME- 


An almonry o 
almry, which see: a place for housekeeping utensils; 
a cupboard for cold victuals. 

AMBS-ACE, avaz/-ace, 111, 156, 143: s. A 
double ace: aces at dice. 

To AMBULATE=an)-bé-ldte, v. 2. To move 
hither and thither. [0bs.j 

Am/-bu-lant,a. Walking, moving from place to place. 

Am”-bu-la/-tor, 8 Oue who walks about; an insect 
so called. 

Am"-bu-la/-tor-y, 129, 105: a. and s. Having 
the power or faculty of walking; moveable; moving 
about :—s. A place for walking. 

Am/-bu-la”-¢i0n, 85, 89: 8. The act of walking. 

AMBURY, &m/-hu-réy, 105: 8. A bloody wart 
on a horse's body, 

AMBUSCADE=Aam’-biis-cade”, _ . 
station in which men lie to surprise others. 

Am/-bus-ca”-ded, part.a. In danger from an am. 
buseade, 

Am/’-bus-ca” -do, 8. An ambusende. 


Am’-bus-ca"-doed, (-died, 114) part, a, Am. 
buseaded. 

Am’-Busn, (Am’-bddsh, 117) 8. The post where 
suldiers or assassins are placed, in order to fall unex- 
pecially upon an enemy; the act of surprising another 

¥ lying in wait; the state of lying ip wait. 

To ‘Am’-bush, : vn. To lie in watt for the pur- 
pose of attacking by surprise. 

Am’-bushed, (-bdésht, lit) part. a. 
ambush. 

Am/-bush-ment, s. Ambush; surprise. 

AMBUST=am-bist’, a. Burnt, scalded. [Obs.] 

Am-bus/-ion, (-bust/-yun, 146: hence, co//ug. 
-buat’-shun, 147) s. A burn; a scald. 

AMEL=am’.él, s. Enamel; which see. 

AMELCORN.—See Amylaccous. 


To AMELIORATE, d-mel:’-yd-rdte, 146: va. 
To better; to improve. 
A-me'-lio-ra!-tton, 85, 89: s. Improvement. 


AMEN-=al-mén/, ad. and s. An expression by 
which, at the end of a prayer, we mean so be it, at the 
end of a creed, so it ix:—s. The term itself. 

¢> This word is remarkable for having two consecutive 
accents. 

AMENABLE, 4-me’-nd-bl, 101: a. Liable to 
be brought to account; responsible. 

To Am!-nN-aay, 92, 99: v. a. To keep under, or 
in a state of accountableness, [Obs.] 

Am/’-en-ance, 92, 12: 8. Conduct as regards the 
Ne al to which it is amenable; behaviour; mien. 

Obs. 

To AMEND-=<d-ménd/, v.a.and n. To correct ; 
to change any thing that is wrong; tu reform the life ; 
to resture passages in writings supposed to be de 
praved :—neuw, To grow better, to improve, including 
the notion of something previously wrong, which Im- 
prove does not. 

A-mend!-a-ble, 101: @. Reparable. 

A-mend!-er, 36: 8. A corrector. 

A-mend!-ing, 72: 8. The act of correcting. 

4-mend’-ment, s. Achange from bad for the better, 
refurmation of life; recovery of health; in law, the 
correction of an error committed in a process; in legis- 
lative and other assemblies, a olauge propused in some- 
thing previously moved. 

A-mends, 143: 8s. Recompense ; compensation. 
A-mENDE’, (d-méngd’, [Fr.] 170) 8. A fine to 
the way of recompense; amends made in any way. 
AMENITY, d-mén’-é-téy, 92: 8. Agreeableness 

of situation. 

Tu AMERCE=d-meree’, 35: v. a. To punish with 
a fine or penalty. 


A private 


‘Se 
we 


Placed in 


Phe sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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A-merce’-a-ble, 101: a. Liable to amercement. 
A-mer-crr, 8. He that sets a fine upon any mis- 


demeanor. 

A-merce’-ment, s. The pecuniary punishment of an 
offender. 

A-mer'-ci-a-ment, (d-merce’-yd-mént, 146, 147) 
s. Amercement. (A law term.] 

AMERICAN, d-mér-é-cén, 129, 105: s. and 
a. An aboriginal inhabitant of America; one born in 
America :—adj. Appertaining to America 

A-mer'-i-ca-nism, 158: 8s. A preference or pre- 
dilection for America; an American idiom tn speech. 

AMES-ACE.—See Ambs-ace. 

AMETHODICAL, &m/-é-thdd"-¢-c@l, 105: a. 
Out of method; irregular.—See A-. 

AMETHYST=am’-€-thist, s. A precious stone of 
a violet colour, bordering on purple; in heraldry, it 


signifies purple ina nobleman’s coat of arms. 
Am/-e-fhyst’/-ine, (-in, 105) a. Resembling an 
amethyst. 


AMIABLE, a/-mé-d-bl, 95, 105, 101: a. Lovely, 
leasing, worthy to be loved; in Shakspeare, it occurs 
in the sense of showing love. 
A'-mi-a-ble-ness, & The quality of being amiable ; 
loveliness. 


A’-mi-a-bly, 105: ad. 


In such amanner as to 


excite love. 
A’-ma-B11,--7 Y, # Amiableness. 
AMIANTH, am/-é-anith. 


\ s. An incom. 

AMIANTHUS, atn’-d-:in’’-thiis, J bustible mine- 
ral substance, somewhat resembling flax. 

AMICABLE, am/--cd-bl, 92, 105, 101: a. 
Friendly, kind, obliging. 

Am/-i-ca-ble-ness, 8. Friendliness, goodwill. 

Am/-i-ca-bly, 105: ad. Ina friendly way. 

An/-r-ry, 105: s. Friesdship. 

AMICE, ain’-ts, 105: s. The undermost part of a 
Roman Catholic priest’s shoulder-cloth cr alb. 

AMID, d-inid’, } pr p. Inthe mist or mid- 

AMIDST. c-intdst’, J dhe; mingled with, sur- 
rounded by; among. : 

AMISS, d-miss’, ad. and a. Faultily, criminally ; 
—a. Wrong, not according to the aaa: of the 
thing; impairet in heakh, As an adjective, it always 
follows the substantive. It is also found, though very 
rarely, as a substautive, 

To AMIT, d-mit/, v. a. To lose, to dismiss. 

A-siss/-10N, (d-mish’-tin, 90) s. A loss, a dis. 
mission. 

AMITY.—See under Amicable. 

AMMONIA, Am mo/-né-d, 90, 105: s. A gas. 
eous substance formed from the combination of hydro- 
yen with azote, 

Am-mv/-ni-ac, s. Gum ammoniac is a fat resinous 
substance brought frum the East; sal ammoniac isa 
volatile salt, popularly called hartshorn. 

Am-mv-ni'-a-cal, (-ni/-d-c@l) 81: a. Having the 
properties of ammonia or ammoniac. 

AMMUNITION, &m-mi-nish/-tn, 89, 95: s. 
Military stores; the word is usually confined to pow- 
der, balls, shells, and other stores used for guns and 
artillery. 

Am/-mu-nif”-ion-bread’, (-bréd, 120) s. Bread 
for the supply of an army. 

AMNESI . im!-né&s-tey, 105: s. An act of 
general pardon or oblivion. 

AMNION, Aim/-né-6n, } 105: s. The innermost 

AMNIOS, &m/-né-6s, § membrane that covers the 
firtus in the womb. 

AMOBEAN=Aam! 4-be"-an, 86: a. Responsive. 

AMOMUM —d-mo-mum, s. A spicy fruit so 
ealled. 


AMP 


AMONG, a-ming, ' 11G: prep. Minglee 
AMONGST, d-mun gst! >) with, conjoined with 
others, sv as to make part of the number. 
AMOROUS, am/-d-riis, 81, 92, 120: a. Ena. 
moured; naturally inclined to love; belongings to love. 
¢> Compare Amateur, Amiable, Amicable, and their sub- 
jected words, with the present class, all uf which have 
a@ comon origin, but are very different in practical 
applica ion. The words of the present class uniformly 
- er, more or less intensivelv, to physical or sexual 
ove. 
Am/-o-rous-ness, s. The quality of being disposct 
* to love. 
Am/-o-rous-iy, ad. In an amorous manner. 
Am/-o-rist, 8. A lover, a gallant. 
Am!-o-ro/-so, (-26, [Ital.] 170) 8. A lover. 
Am/-o-ro’-sa, (-zd, [Ital.] 170) s. A wanton. 
A-moun, (d-md0r, [Fr.] 170) s. A love intrigue. 
Am!-4-TIVE-NESs, (-tiv-ness, 105) #. A term us 
phrenology applied to a part of the brain, the cerebel 
lum, supposed to be the seat of sexual passion. 
An'-4-Tor-Y, (-tor-éy, 129, 105) a. Relating to, 
or causing love. 
Am/-a-to"-r-al, (-to’-ré-4, 105) t a. Relating 
Am/-a-to"-ri-ous, (-to!-r d-iis, 120) to love. 
Am!-4-ror"-cu-List, &. A little insignifleant lover. 
AMORPHOUS, é-mor-fas, 163: a. Shapeless. 


To AMORTISE, d-mor'’-tiz, 105, 137: ev. a. 
To transfer to mortmain; that is, to alien lands or 
tencments to a corporation, of which the law contem- 
plates no decease or termiuation. 

4-mor’-t:ze-ment, 105: } 8 

A-mor-ti-za"-tion, 85, 89: 
to mortmuin 

A-mort’, ad. Depressed, sprritless. 


To AMOUNT=d4-mownt', 31: v. n. To rise to 
in the accumulative quantity ; to compose in the whole. 
A-mount’, s. The aggregate or sum total. 


To AMOVE=d-moov’, 107: v. a. To remove 
from a post or station in a juridical sense; as a word 
of more general use, it is olbsolete. 

AMPHI-,A prefix in words of Greek origin, signifying 
both, about, around. Compare Amb-. 

Am-puis-1-4, (-fib/-d-4, 163, 146) ¢. p/. That 
class of animals which are so formed as tolive on land, 
and for a long time under water. (Lat.] 

Am-phib/-:-ovs, 120: ad. Having the faculty of 
living in two elements; of a mixed nature. 

Am-phib/-i-ous-ness, 8. Capability ofliving in different 
elements. 

Am-pii-Bo1!-o-a¥, (-f4-bdl'-t-ety, 163, 105) «. 
Phrase or discourse of doubtful meaning, owing to the 
order of the words, and hence distinguished trom equi- 
vocatiou, or ambiguity in the meauing of the words. 

Am/-phi-bo-log"=i-cal, (-léd!-gt-ca@l, 105) a. 
Doubtful. 

Am-PuHib'-o-Ly, 105: 8 Ambiguous discourse. 

Am-phib!-o-lous, 120: a. Tossed from one to an 
other. 

Ast-PHit!-0-Gy, & Equivoeation. 

Am/-pri-BricH, (Am!fé-braick) \ 163, 161. 

Am-pHis!-n4-cnys, (im-fib/-rd-kis) fs. A foot 
af three syllables, the middle long, both the others 
short. 

Am-PHis-Ba'-n.4, (-be-nd, 103) s. A serpent which, 
being pe to have a head at each extremity, goes 
forward both ways. 

Am-puis’-cri, (Am-fish'-yi, 163, 146, 147) 8. p/. 
People of both shadows.—See Ascii. 

Am-PHI-THk!-4 TRE. (-the'-dtur, 163,159) 4. A 
building of a circular or oval form, having rows of 
seats one above anuther, ronnd about its area, 


The right or ac* 
of transferring lands 


The schemes cotire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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ANA- 


Am’-pHo-na, (Am!-fd-rd, 163) s. A jug or measure 
with a double ear or spout. Sve other words in Supp. 

AMPLE, &m-pl, 101: a. Large, wide, extended ; 
gteat in buik; withuut restriction; without parsimony ; 
‘4ffusive, not contracted. 

Am/-ple-ness, 8s Largeness, liberality. 

Am!-ply. ad. Largely, liberally; copiously. 

Alm/-pli-tude, 105: s.  Largevess, copiousness, 
abundance. 

To pin pirate, v.a. To enlarge, to extend. (Tittle 
used. 

Am/-plr-a%-/ion, 85, 89: s. Enlargement. [Little 
used. ] 

To Anm!-pii-vy, (Am/-plé-fy, 6) v. a. and x. 
To enlarge, to extend; to exaggerate any thing: to 
improve by additions :—new. To speak largely in many 
words; to furm pompous representations. 

Am'-pli-fi-er, (-ff-er) s. One that enlarges in de- 
scription or narration. 

To Am-puir-r-catE, 105: v. us 
(Little need 

Am/’-plif-i-ca¥-sion, 85, 89: s. Bolargement ; rhe- 
torical exaggcration. 

To AMPUTATE=&m’-pb-tdt:, v.a. To cut off 
a limb or branch. 

Am/-pu-ta"-sion, 85, 89: s. The operation of am. 
putating. 


AMULET=&m'-d-lé, s. A charm; a thing hung 
about the neck for preventing or curing a disease. 


Tu AMUSE, d-mtzd, 137: v. a. To entertain 
with tranquillity; to draw on from time to time; to 
keep in expectation. 

A-muse’-ment, s. That which amuses; entertainment. 

A-mu!-ser, (-zer) s. He that amuses. 

A-mul-sing, (-zing, 137, 72) | a. That has the 

4-mul-s've, (-civ, 152, 105) wer to amuse. 

AM YGDALATE=d-niig’-dd-late, a. and s. Made 

* of alm nd.:—s, An emulsion made of almonds. 

4-myg’-da-line, 105: a. Resembling almonds. 

«4-mvyp/-da-loid, 30: @ Almond or toad stone. 

AMYLACEOUS, im!-¢-14"-sh ‘tis, a. Starchy, 
or pertaining to the farinaceous part of grain, from 
which starch is made; this was doue formerly by an- 
o'her process than grinding; and the corn used f.r the 
purpose was calied amyicurn or amelcorn.—Sev A-, 

Am/-y-line, (am/-é-lin, 105) s. A substance be. 
tween gum and starch. A-myl’-ic (88) epith. of an acid. 

AN=4n. The same article as a, and used instead of 
3¢ when the next word begins wilh a vowel sound, as. 
an umpire, an hour; and also when it begins with h 
sounded, if the accent should be on the second syllable, 
ax, an harangne. But note, it is proper to say, a unit, 
suchaone, &c. a heathen, &c.; for unit and one, though 
they begin with vowel-letters, do not begin with vowel- 
sounds: (ses Principles 9 and 57:) and heathen, not 
being accented on the second syllable, takes a, not an, 
because the h is sounded. 

AN, In our old wriiers, is often a conjunction signifying 
the same ag if. 

AN, As an initial sylluble, is often used for a privative, 
See A-. 

AN A=al-nd, & A termination annexed to the names 
of anthors, to denote a collection of their m-«murablle 
savings; a8, Joliusuniana. 

A NA-, A pretix in words of Greek origin, implying 
cepetition, upward motion, inversion, distrifmtion, pa- 
ralielisin, or proportion. In the firs. of these -enses, 
it often stands by itself io physician’ preserijtions. 

=~ For any word formed with Ana-, which is uot in its 
alphabetical place, search to the word Anatomist. 

Anlea-nae!-ristr, 92, 98: 8s. One who holds that 
adalts should be re-baptized. 

AN 4-camP"-ric, 156: a. Re-flecting, or re-fleeted. 
As a substantive plural, An-a-camp'tics, it signifies 
the same as catuptrics. 


To amplify. 


ANA- 


t> ¥or any word formed with Ana-, which is not in ite 
alphabetical place, search to the word Anatomist. 

AN’-4-cias"-ric, a. Re-fracting or re-fracted. As 
a substantive plural, An-a-clas’-tics, it siznifies the 
saine as diuptrics. 

An!-4-cepat sci. m!-o-sis, (-céf’-d-le"-d-cis, 143, 
103) 86: s. Re-capitulation. 

An!-4-nor"-pro-sis, (-f5-cls, 163) 86: 8 A re. 
formation of the elements of a picture, by being seen 
in a particular poiut of view, or reflected ina mirro., 
so that what was confused and unintelligible becomes 
an exact representation, and rice rersa. 

An’-4-pi-PLo”-sis, 105, 86: 4  Re-duplication ; 
particularly appli d to that form of speech in whieh 
the words that end one verse or sentence, alsu beyio 
the next. 

AN-4-LEP-818, 8. The re-taking of strength; recovery. 

An-a-lep’-tic, a. Restorative. 

An’-4-p_est, (-pést, 120) 5. A foot of redoubled 
strokes, nauely, of two short syllables finishing with 
a long one. 

An’-a-pws"-tic, (-pés'-tick) a. Formed of aun. 
pw sts. 

A-~NAPH!-0-1.4, (a-naf-d-rd. 163) 8. A figure o. 
speech which brings again and again the same words 
to begin succe<sive clauses, 

An/-a-pie-nor-1c, 88: a. and . Re-plenishing : 
—s. A medicine re-plenishing the flesh. 

A-Nav’-0-CisM, 158: 8s. luterest upon interest. 


ANACATHARTIC=dn!-d-cd-thar’-tic,a. and « 
Purging upwards :—s. The medicine su acting.—Seu 

na-. 

d-nav’-ro-vovs, 120: a. Passing upwards, np. 
plied to fish that, at stated seasons, pass from the sea 
into rivers. 

An!-4-GoG"-1-cA1, (-pddgze-d-cal) a. That leads 
upward, applied to such interpretation of scripture as, 
by its mysterionsness, produces rapture. 

An-a-poy/-ics, s. pl. Mysterious considerations. 

An!-aestro-mv1"-1c, 88: a. An epithet applied to 
medicines intended to remove cbstructions by passing 
up through the mouths of vessels. 

ANACHRONISM, An-ack/-ré-nizm, 161, 158: 
s. An inversion of time, by the assignment, either in 
tentionally or ignorantly, of a false era to sume event, 
—See Ana-, ‘ 

An-ach’-ro-nis"-tic, 85: a. Erroneous in date. 


An-acil-o-neT, (-Ack’-d-rét) } 161: 8. One who 

Aneaci!-o-nirk, (-dck!-d-rite) $ inverts his steps, 
who retires, who retreats; a monk who removes to 
greater solitude than the convent; a hermit; the 
word is generally shortened into, and pronvuuced an- 
chorite. 

Anlea-GRAM, & An inversion or re-distribution of 
the letters of a word or sentence; as of Ruma into 
amor; Pilate, quid est veritas? into Kst wr gat adest. 

An/-a-gram"-ma-tize. v. n. To make anagrams. 

An!-a-yram"-ma-tism, 158: 8. The art of making 
anagrams. 

An/-u-gram"-ma-tist, 8. A maker of anagrams. 

An/-a-gram-mat"-i-cal, 85, 105: a. Making an 
anagram. 

A-nas/-rao-PpHe. (d-nas’-trd-fey, 163, 101) s. Au 
inversion of the words of a sentence into sume unusual 
order. 

ANACOLUTUON.—See after the compounds of 
Alta. 

ANACCENOSIS, An’-d-ct-no"-sis, 103, 86: s. 
A commnnication proposed as to cach of the auditors, 
heing the name of that figure in which the speaker 
asks the o. inion of his opp nents; as, Were the case 
yours, how would you act ¢—See Aua-. 

Anea-aiyen, (-cltf, 1633 8. That which has ea- 
graved or embossed ornament distributed throughout. 

(7: For any word formed with Ana, which is not in its 
oiphabetical plice. search from Ana- to Anatomist. 


The sign = ia used after modes of spelling that have nu inegularity of sound. 


Conemants: mish-tn, t. e. mission. 165: vich-un, ¢. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 160: thén, 166. 
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ANA 


¢> For any word formed with Ana., which 1s not in its 
alphavetical place, search from Ana- to Anatomist. 

An-~glyp/-tic, a. Relating to embossing or en- 
graving. Or An’-a-ylyph”-ic. 

An-4-sarR'-ca, 8. That which is distributed through. 
ont the flesh, being the name of a species of dropsy. 
An!-4-LEcrs, s.p/. Things gathered up from different 
yece into one heap, generally applied to literary 

e 


gments. 

ANACREONTIC.—See after the compounds of 
Ana-. 

ANALEM MA=An!-d-lém-md, 8. That which is 
taken with a level (sight,) being the name given toa 
projection of the sphere oe ee ieany made by 
straight lines and ellipses, the eye being suppused at 
an infinite distance, and in the east or west point of 
the horizon.—See Ana-. 

ANALOGY, d-nal/-d-jéy, «. Proportion or paral- 
lelism between things which in some respects are dif- 
ferent; similitude of ratios; similarity of grammatical 
inflection, or principle of pronunciation, &c. as opposed 
to anomaly.—See Ana-. 

An-a-log’-i-cal, (-lédgi!-E-cdl) a. Used by way of 
analogy. 

An-u-log’-i-cal-ly, 105: ad. 
manuer. 

To A-nal!-o-gize, v.a. To explain by analogy. 

4-nal/-o-gism, 158: s. An argument from the cause 
to the effect. 

A-nal!-o-zous, (-gis, 77, 120) a. Having some- 
thing parallel. 

To ANALYZE=4an’-d-lizz, v. a. To solve distri- 
butively into elementary parts.—See Ana-, 

An"-a-ly'-zer, s. The person or thing having power 
to analyze. 

A-nai!-y-s1s, (d-nal/-é-cis) s. A resolution of any 
thing, whether an object of the senses or of the inte)- 
se into its first elements: it stands opposed to Syn- 
thesis. 

An/-a-lyst, s. One who analyzes. 

An-a-lyt'-ic, 88: } a. Pertaining to analysis; 

An-a-lyt’-i-cal, 105: J opposed to synthetic; alge- 
braic, as opposed to geometric. 

An-a-lyt!-ics, «. pl. The science of analysis, 

An-a-lyt/-i-cal-ly, 105: ad. {n the manner of ana- 
lysis. 

ANANAS, ANARCHY, &c.—See after the com- 
pounds of Ana-, 

ANATH EMA=d-niti'-6-md4, s. That which is 
placed or hung up asa memorial in a temple or church, 
or which is set apart and devoted; the word is now 
understood only as the name of a curse pronounced 
with religious solemnity by ecclesiastical authority — 
See Ana.. 

To A-nath''-e-ma-tize’, v. a. To curse, to excom- 
municate. 

A-nath'-e-mat"-i-cal, 85: a. Having the proper- 
ties of an anathema. 

ANATIFEROUS.—See after the compounds of 
Ana-.. 

ANATOMY, d-nat/-5-méy, 98, 105: 8. The art 
of dissecting animal bodies; the structure of the body 
learned by disscction ; a skeleton; any thing dlingectod. 
—Sve Ann-, 

An’-a-tom"-i-cal, a. 
anatomy. 

An!-a-tom"-t-cal-ly, ad. In an anatomical manner. 

To A-nat/-o-mize, (-mize) v.a. To dissect a body ; 
to lay open minutely. 

A-nat'-o-mist, #. One skilled in anatomy. 

&> Here end the classes of words compounded with the 
prefix Ana-, which are chiefly in use. See others in Sup. 

ANACOLUTHON., an’-d-cd-1’o0"'-thon, 109: s. 
A want of grammatical consequence or connection, 
when the latter part of axentence designedly breaks 


Jn an analogous 


Belonging or consonant to 


ANE 


into a different construction from that which the be 
inning promised.—See A-. 

AN ACREONTIC=4-nack’-ré-6n"-tick. a. and 
s. After the manner of the poet Anacreon; joyous — 
s. A little poem in praise af love and wine. 

ANAL=a'-nd@l, a. Placed below the tail. 

ANANAS=é-nal-ndss. s. The pine-apple. 


ANARCHY, n!/-ar-kdy, 161, 105: ¢. Want of 


government; a state without magistracy; confusion. 


An’-arch, (-ark) 8. An author of confusion. 
An’-ar-chist, (-kist) s. He who occasions coufu- 
sion, who lives without rule, who defies guvernmett. 

=x f . a oS w 
setae) = } a. Confused, ungovermed. 
ANATIFEROUS, an’-d-ttl"-8r-iis, 129, 120: a. 
Producing ducks. 


¢> Other words which commence with Ana, must be 
sought for under the compounds of Ana-. 

ANCESTOR=an'-cés-tor, 38: 8. One who Las 
gone before in a family ; a forefather. 

An’-ces-try, 105: s. Lineage, a series of known an- 
cestors ; the honour of de-cent. birth. 

An!-ces-tral, a. Claimed from, or relating to, an- 
cestors. 


ANCHENTRY.—See Ancientry. 

ANCHOR, ding’-kor, 158, 161,38: s A heavy 
iron with two barbed arms to fasten in the ground and 
hold a ship; that which coufers stability or security. 

To An'-chor,v. mn. anda. To cast anchor:—«. To 
place at anchor, to fix 92. 

An!-chored, (Ang!-kusd, 114) part. a, Held by the 
anchor ; in the furm of an anchor. 

An!-cho-rage, 99: 8. Ground to anchor on; the an- 
chors of a ship; duty paid for anchoring. 

An’-chor-hold, (-hdled, 116) 8. The hold which 
the anchor takes; security. 

ANCHORET, &np/-kd-rét, } 158, 161: Aher- 

ANCHORITE, a&ng!-kd-rit:, f mit—Seo Ana- 
choret. 

An!-cho-ress, 8 A female hermit. 

ANCHOVY, an-cho/-véy, 63, 105: s. A little 
fish much used as a sauce. 


¢> The accent of this word is tending to the first syllable, 
and will finally fix itself there. 

ANCIENT, ain/-sh’ént, 111,147: a. ands. Old, 
not modern; that has been of long duration; past; 
former :—s. An old man, a man of Bias times; the 


Ancients are those of past times, as opposed to the 
Moderns. 


4n'-cient-ly, 105: ad. In old times. 

An'-cient-ness, 4. Antiquity. 

An’-cient-ry, 8. The honour of ancicut lineage. 

(>: This word is also written anchentry, but even then 
is pronounced as above. 

ANCIENT, ain’-sh’ént, 111, 147: 2. A flag or 
streamer ; also the bearer ofa flag, nuw called an ensip 1. 

ANCILLARY, an’-cil-lar-dy, 129, 195: a. Sub- 
servient, asa handinaid. 

AND=dnd, 176: cony. A particle implying addition. 

ANDANTE, a&n-din/-tdy, [Ital.] 170: a. and s. 
A direction in music to play moderately slow :—s. A 
piece or passage having tha: movement. 

ANDIRON, and’-t-urn, 159: s. The iron at each 
end of a grate in which the spit turns. 

ANDROGYNUS, a&n-dréd!-zé-niis, 64, 105: 8. 
A being, of donble sex, an hermaphrodite. 

An-drog!-y-nal, 

An-drog-y-nous, 120, @. Of both sexes, 

An’/-proww, 30: s. An automaton like a man. 

ANECDOTE=4n!-&c-ddte, 8. Originafty. un-pab- 
lished history; (See A-.) at present, a biographiea 
fragment, or minute passage of. any one's private life, 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gati-way: chip’-man: pd-pa’: law: 
24 


Od: j'W, te. yew. 55: a,e.i, &e. mute. 17), 


ANG 


An!-ec-1lot"=-cal, a. Pertaining to anecdotes, 


To ANE .E=d-nelk, v. a. To give extreme unc- 
tion to. [Oos. 

ANEMOGRAPHY, an/-¢-miz"-rd-féy, 87, 163: 
s. The description of the winds. 

An-E-nom!-e-TRit, #2 An instrument for measuring 
the force and velocity of the wind. 

A-nem!-o-scure, 8 An instrument which shows the 
course atd changes of the wind. 

A-n¥M’-0-NR, (“ney 101) 8. The wind flower. 

ANENT=d-nént’, prep. Concerning, about; op- 
posite to. [A Scotticism.] 

ANEURISM, 4n’-t-rizm, 110, 158: 8. A disease 
of the arteries, in which they become excessively di- 
lated = This werd is furmed with the prefix Ana-, anid 
would class with Anasarca. 

ANEW=de-nu/, ad. Over agnin: in a new manner. 

ANFRACTUOUS, an-frick’-t-iis, 147, 120: a. 
Full of breaks or turnings. 

An-frac’-tu-ous-ness, s. Fulness of turnings. 

ANGEL, ain’-jél, 11]: s. and a. Originally a 
messenger; a spirit employed by God in human affairs; 
more rarely, one of the iflernal spirits ; a name given 
emphatically toa beautiful person; an ancient piece 
of money that bore the stump of an angel :—a. An 
relic. 

An'-vel-like, a. Resembling angels. 

n!'-yel-shot, 8. Chain-shot, so cailed from the cor- 
respecdent French name, ange. 

An-geil-ic, (an-pél/-ic, 83) } a. Resembling 


: angels, of the na- 


An-yel!-i-cal, (an-gél’-e-cal,) 
ture of angels, above human. 

An-gel/-i-cal-ness, s. Excellence more than human. 

An-uei/-I-c4, & The name ofa plant. 

An’-Ge-1.0T, & A musical instrument somewhat like 
a Inte; a gold coin value half an angel; a cheese 
made in Normandy. 

G> Except in the second sense, the last word has no ety- 
mological claim to class with those preceding it. 

ANGER, any’-guer, 158, 77: 8. Discomposure 
of mind on receipt of an injury, with a present pur- 
pose of revenge; smart of a sore. 

An'-ger-ly, 103: ad. In av angry manner. 

To An’-ger, v. a. To provoke, to enrage. 

An'-gered (-gurd, 114, 36) 

An’-gred, (-gurd, 159) 

An!-gry, (Ang’-gréy, 158, 105) a. Touched with 
anger; provukel; painful, inflamed. 

An’-griely, 105: ad. Ioan angry manner. 

ANGINA=Aan-jt’-n4, 8 Quinsy, sore throat. 

ANGIOGRAPILY, 4n’-jé-62/-rd-féy, 87, 105, 
163: s. A description of vessels in the human body, 

An’-ai-o..’-o-Gy, 87: 8. The doctrine of arteries 
and other vessels of the body. 

An’-ai-or’’-o-m Y, 8. A cutting open of vessels. 
ANn’-G/-0-sPERM’-ous, 120: a. A term applied to 
plants having their seed included in a pod or vessel. 
ANGLE, dng’-gl, 158, 101: s. The inclination 


of two lines or planes to cach other, which mect toge- 
ther ata point called the vertex or angular point; a 
corner. 


An'-gled. 14: part.a@. Having angles. 
An’-gu-lar, 34: a. Having angles, consisting of 
an angle. 
An'-gu-lar-ly, 105: ad. With angles. 
An’-gu-lar-ness, ye. The quality of being 
An’-gu-lar”-i-ty, 129, 105: Sangular. 
An"-gu-la‘-ted, a. Formed with angles. 
Ar’-gu-lows, 120: a. Hooked, angular. 
ANGLE, &ng/-gl, 158, 101: 8. A hook; an in. 
ried to take Ssh, consisting of a rod,a line, and a 
100 


} part,a. Made angry. 


ANI 


To An’-gle, ven. anda. To tish with an angle; te 
try to gain by some bait or insinuation>—act, Ta 
entice 

Ax!’-gler, 36: 8. He that fishes with an angle. 

An’-gling. 72: 8. The art or practice of lishing with 
a rod and hook, 

ANGLES, ang’-glz, 158, 101, 143: 8. p/. A 
people of Germany ; an ancient uame of the Enylish. 

An!-gli-can, 10%; a. and s. English:—s. A mem. 
ber of the church of England. 

To An!-gli-cize, (-cize) v. a. To make or convert 
into Envlish. 

An!-gli-cism, (cizm, 158) s.) An English idiom. 

An!-glo-Da®-nish, a. Relating to English Danes. 

An’-glo-Nor”-man, e«. An English Norman. 

An’-glo-Sar"-on, 188: 5, An English Saxon. 

ANGOBER, ang’-gd-ber, 153: s. A kind of pear. 

ANGOR.—See under Anguish. 

ANGRY .—See under Anger. 

ANGUII.LIFORM, an-gwil/-lé-fawrm, 145, 
33: a, Formed as an eel, without scales. 

ANGUINEAL, an-gwin/-é-dl, 145: a. Belong 
ing to, or like a snake. 

ANGUISH, ang’-gwish, 158, 145: 8. Excessive 
pain of body or of min. 

Tu Aal-guish, v.a. To distress wi-h extreme pain. 

An!-guished, (-gwisht, 11d, 143) part.a, Exces 
sively pained. 

An’-cor, 38: 8. Intense pain. 

ANGULAR, &c.—See wider Angle. 

ANGUST=4n-gust’, a. Narrow, strait. (Obs.} 

An!-gus-ta"-tion, 153,85, 89: s. The state of being 
narrow. 

ANHELATION, an/-hé-la”-shtin, 85, 89: . 
The act of pnntiny, the state of being out of breath. 

An’-he-lose, (-ldce, 152) a. Out of breath. 

ANHYDROUS, dn-hi'-dris, 120: a. Destitute 
of water.—-See A-. 

An-hy’-drite, s. A species of sulphate of lime. 

ANIENTED, an’-€-én-téd, 105: a. Brought to 
nothing. 

ANIGHTS, d-nites’, 162: ad. In the night t:me. 

ANIL=4n!-il, 8. The indigo plant. 

ANILE=iin’-tle, a. Old-womanish. 

-nile’-ness, 98: ts. The state of being an 

A-nil!-:-ty, 92, 105: § old woman; dotage. 

ANIMABLE.—See under Animate. 

To ANIMADVERT, an’-¢-mad-vert”, v. 2. To 
turn the mind with intent to notice; to censure. It is 
commonly followed by upon. 

An’-i-mad-vert!/-er, s. One who censures. 

An/-i-mad-ver'-sive, (-civ, 105) a. That has the 
power of perceiving. (Obs-) 

An/-i-mad-ver''-ston, (-shun. 147) 8. Perception ; 
the act or power of taking notice; reproof, punist- 
ment. In an ecclesiastical sense it differs from cen- 


sure; for the latter respects a spiritual punishment, 
but animadversion, a temporal one. 

ANIMAL, an’-é-mal, 105: s. anda. A living, 
sensitive, locomotive creature; in popular use it is 
often, incorrectly, inclusive of irrational creatures 
only :—a. That belongs or relates to animals; and iu 
this way capable of beiny correctly used to distinguish 
the merely sentient part of a creature from the rational 
part. Animal Magnetism, see Magnetism. 

An/-i-mal”-cule, s. A minute animal. 

An/-:-mal"-cu-la’, s. pl. Minute animals. 

(> The English word Animalcule being seldom used in 
the plural, this, the Latin plural of anrmaleu/um, gene- 
rally serves the purpose. Note, that animalculi is a 
barbarism. 

An/-i-mal"-cu-lar, 34: a. Belonging to, or of tne 
nature of an animalcule. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in. t, e. mission. 165: vizh-un, !. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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ANN 


An/-i-mai’'-i-ty, s. The state of animal existence. 

To Anl-I-MATR, v. a. To quicken, to make alive ; 
to give powers to; to enconrage. 

An/--mate, [ Poet. ] i a. Alive, lively, vigorous, 

An"-1-ma'-ted, spinted. 

An"-:-ma/-ting, 72: a. Quickening, enlivening. 

An”-:-ma/-tive, 105: a. Of power to quicken. 

An! «-ma"-tion, 89: s. The act of animating; the 
state or quality of being animated. 

An*.:-ma’-tor, 38: s. That which animates. 

An!-i-ma-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be animated. 

AN/=IeMOSEy (-méce, 152) a. Full of spirit, hot, 
resolute. 

An!-I-mos"-rry, (An’-é-misa"--téy) s. Violent 
hatred; active enmity. 

ANISE, dn’-is, 152, 105: s. A species of parsley. 

An!-tse-seed, or An/-1-seed, s. The seed of anise ; an 
extract from it used for cordial or for medicine. 

ANKER, ang’-ker, 158: s. A Dutch measure of 
liquids, about thirty-two gallons. 

ANKLE, ang/-kl, 158, 101: 8. The joint which 
connects the fout and leg. 

An'-kle-bone, s. The bone of the ankle, 

ANNALS, ANNATS, &c.—See before Anniver- 


sary. 

To ANNEAL=An-néle’, 105: v.a. To temper 
gluss or metals by heat. 

An-neal!-ing, 72: 8. The art of tempering glass or 
metals, 

To ANNEX, &n-nécks’, 154: v. a. To unite to 
at the end; to add a smaller to a greater thing. 

An-nez’, 82: s. The thing annexed. [Obs.] 

An-nez’-ment, 8s. The act of annexing; the thing 
annexed. 

An’-nez-a"-tion, 85, 89: s. Conjunction, addition, 
union. 

An-nez’-ion, (-néck’-shun, 154, 147) s. The act 
of annexiuy. 
To ANNIHILATE, ain-ni/-hé-late, 105 
To reduce to nothing; to destroy; to annul 
An-ni/-he-la-ble, 101: @. That may be annihilated, 
An-ni'-hicla/-t2on, 85,89: s. The act of reducing to 
nothing; the state of being reduced tu nothiag, 

ANNALS, an/-nalz, 143: s. pl. [The singular is 
scarcely used.} The events of a history in series se- 
cording to the years; the book containing such nar- 
ration. 

Av’-nal-ist, 8s. A writer of annals. 

An’-nars, 8. pl. A year’s income of a living, or the 
first fruits accruing to the new incumbent, 

An/-Ni-vER"-sanr-Y, 129, 105: 8s. and a. 
celebrated as it returns each year :—a. Aunual. 

An!-no-Dom"-1en1, adv. In the year of our Lord. 

AnleNU-AL, a. and 8. That comes yearly; that fs 
seckoned by the year; that lasts only a year :—s. A 
punt that lasts but one season; a yearly periodical 
work, 

An!-nural-ly, ad. Yearly. 

An-nuaje1 ¥, 105: 8. A yearly rent or allowance. 

An-nu’-t-tant, s. One that has, or receives an an- 
nuity. 

ANNOMINATION, 4n!-ndm-é-na"-shin, 85, 
89: s. A pun, an alliterution.—Sce Ad-. 

To ANNOTATE=an/-nd-tate, t. a. To make 
comments, 

An"-no-ta!-tur, 85, 38: 8. A writer of notes; a 
commentaty, 

An!-no-ta"-tion, 85, 89: 8. Rxplication, note. 

To ANNOUNCE=4n-nowncee’, 31: v. a. To 
publish, to pronounce, to declare to. 

An-noun’-cer, f° 8. A declarer, a proclaimer. 


v. Qa. 


A day 


ANS 


An-nounce’/-ment, 8. A declaration, an adverte 
ment. 

To An-nun'-ci-atrR, (-nun/-shé-ate, 147) v. a, 
To announce. to briug tidings. 

An-nun"-ci-a'etor, 85, 38: 8. One who announces 

An-nun’-crea"-fon, 150, 85, 89: 8. The act ot 
proclaiming or announcing; a name given to the 
day (March 25) celebrated in memory of the angel's 
salutation of the Virgin Mary. 


To ANNOY=dn-noy’, 29: v. a. To incommuode, 
to vex. 

An-noy’, 8. Injury, molestation. 

An-noy/-ance, s. The act or state of being anuoyed ; 
the thing that annoys. 

An-noy'-er, 26: s. He that annoys 

An noy/-ing, 72: a. Teasing, molesting. 

ANNUAL, ANNUITY, &c.—See under Annals. 


To ANNUL=4n-nul’, v. @. To make void, te 
abolish, to nullify, to reduce to nothing. 
An-nul!-ment, s. The act of annulling. 
ANNULAR=4n'-ni-lar, a. Formed as a ring. 
An/-nu-lar-y, 129, 105: a. Having the form of rings 
An”-nu-la’-ted, part. a. Furnished with rings o1 
circles. An’-nu-lose” (152) made up of rings. 
An/-nu-let, s. A little ring. 
To ANNUMERATE=A4n-ntl!-mér. ate, 
e.a. Toadd to a former number.—Sce Ad-. 
An-nu’-mer-a"-tion, 89: s. Addition to a number. 


To ANNUNCIATE.—See under To Announce. 


ANODYN E=in’-(-dine, a. and s. That takes 
away pain :—s. A medicine to assuage paiu.—See A-. 

To ANOINT=4-noint’, 29: v. a. To rub over 
with unctuous matter; to consecrate by unction. 

4-noint’-er, 36: 8. He that anoints. 

A-noint’-ment, s. The state of being anointed. 

The 4-noint’-ed, s. Curist; which see. 

ANOMALY, d-ndm/-d-ley, 92, 105: 8. Irregu- 
larity, deviation from rule.—See A-. 

4-nom'-a-lism, 158: 8s. An irregularity. 

4-nom!-a-lis"-te-cal, 105: a. 

A-nom/!-a-lous, 120: a, 
analogy, 

d-nom’-a-lous-ly, ad, Irregularly. 

ANOMY, in'-d-mey $ Breach of law.—See A-. 
{Little used.) 

ANON=d-nén’, ad. Quickly, soon: Evie ann 
ANON. Lvery now and then. 

ANONYMOUS, 4-nén& é-miis, 105, 120; a. 
Wanting or not giving a name —See A-. 

A-non!-y-mous-ly, ad. Namelessly. 

ANOREXY, &n/-réck-sty, 154: s. 
appetite.—See A-. 

ANOTH ER, an-uth!-er, 116: a. Not the same; 
one more; not one’s sell; different. 

A-noth’-er-gates, a. Of another kind. [Obs.] 


te The phrase Anotherguess isa corruption either of 
this, or of Auotheryuise. 


ANSATED=4n'-sa-téd, 2. a. Having handles, 
ANSERINE=4n/-sér-ing, a. Like a gouse, or the 


skin of a goose, 

To ANSWER, fn’ser, 145, 36: v. 2. and aet 
To speak in return, or in opposition; to be accountable 
for; to vindicate; to give an account; to correspond 
tu; to suit; to be equivalent to; to bear proportion to; 
to succeed; to appear to a call or summons; to act 
reciprocally ; to stand as opposite or correlafive to 
something else:—act. Tospeak in return toa question 
or pasar to be equivalent to; to satisfy any claim 
or demand ; to perform what is endeavoured; to com 
ply with. 

An'-swer, 8. That which is said iv return to a qcves- 


129, 


Irregular. 
Deviating from rule or 


Want of 


Tne schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gaté-way: chapman: pd-pa': Mw: 
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Si ewe Chg ; 
geod : JOU, te. yew. 55 2 a0. , &ew mute, 171, 


re 


AN-T 


AN-T 


tio ; an account to be given to justice; ac. nfutation | To Awl-re-pare, v. a. To date earlier tnau the rea 


of a charge. 

An!-swer-a-ble, 129, 98, 101: a. Admitting a reply: 
liable to give an account; correspondent to; propur- 
tionate; suitable; equal to; equivalent. 

An/-swer-a-bly, 105: ad. In due proportion, suit- 
ably. 

An!-su-er-a-ble-neas, s. 
swecable. 

An-swer-er, s. He that answers; he that opened a 
controversy, and has to reply to the opponents. 

A’N’T, aint, v. 2. A vulgar contraction or substitute 
for am not, are not,and is not. Webster says itisa 
legitimate relict of the Gothic dialect. 

ANT, int, conj A contraction for an it, i.e. if it 

ANT=Ant, 11, 111: s. Anemmet, a pismire. 

Ant!-hill, s. The small protuberance of earth raised 
by ants in makiuy their nests, 

ANTE-=4n'-té-, } Prepositions, etymologi- 

ANTI-, in’-td-, 105, cally the same, the former 
Latin, the other Greek. They are much used in tne 
composition of words, ante- in general signifying be- 
fore, either in place or time; and anti- implying op- 

ed to, or in place of. 

ANTAGONIST=an-tag’-d-nist,s. [Anti-agonist.] 
One who coutends against: an opponent In anatomy, 
the antagonist is a muscle that counteracts another. 

An-tay’-o-nis”-tic, a. Contending as an antagonist. 

An-tay’-o-nize, v. m. To contend. 

An-tag’-o-nism, 158: \ &. 

An-tag’-o-ny, 105: [Obs.]) tion 

ANTALGIC=dnt-al’-jick, a. [Anti-algic.] Good 
against pain. 

AnxaleapH-ro-vivterc, (-af-rd-dit/-ick, 163, 88) 
a. (Anti-aphro-dit'-ic.] Antivencreal, 

aAnt’-ap-o-P1.EC"-TIc, a. [Anti-apoplectic.] Good 
against apoplexy. 

Anrear-THt'-1c,a, [Antt-arthritic.] Good against 
the gout. 

Anr-asrH-mat’-1c, (-ast-mat’-tck, 166) a. [Anti- 
asthmatic.] Good against asthma, 

ANTANACLAS|IS=ant'-adn-d-cla’-cts,s. [Anti- 
anaclasis.] The reflecting of opposed senses in a 
word; as, While we live, let us live: also, taking up, 
after a long parenthesis, or intervening clause, the 
w rds which immediately preceded it, 60 as to rejvin 
the interrupted part. 

ANTARCTIC=4ant-arck’-tick, a. [Anti-aretie.} 
That is opposite the north pole; relating to the south 


The quality of being an- 


Contest, opposi- 


pole. 
A NTE-ACT=4n’-té-act, s. That which was done 
before, 


An'-1 E-aM!-BU-1.A"-TION, 89s 89: 8s. A walking 
before. 

To ANTECEDE=in-té-céde’, v. a. To precede, 
to go before. 

An-te-ce’-dent, a. and 8s. Going before:—s. That 
which goes before; in grammar, the noun to which 
the relative refers; in logic, the first proposition of an 
enthymeime, 

An-te-ce’-dent-ly, 105: ad. Previously. 

An-te-ce/-dence, | s. The act or state of going 

An-te-ce/-den-cy, J before. 

An-TE-cEs/-sor, 38: 8. One why goes before; in 
law, one that possessed the land befure the present 

.Os~ ESSOF. 

ANTE-CHAMBER, dn’-td-chaim’-ber, 111: 
9. The room before or leading into the principal apart- 
ment. 

Aw’’- TH-CHAP-BL, 8 The part of the chapel leading 
to the choir. 

Ax-Te-cuR’-sor, 38: s. One who runs before; a 


precursor, 


ANT-EP--LEP=ric, a. 
Anl-rEPH-I-AL"-Tic, a. Good against night-mare. 
ANTENNAS, an-tén/-née, (Lat.] 169: 8. p/. 


time; than the present time. 


AN/-TE-DI-LU-VIeAN, (-dé-loo'-ve-dn, 105, 109) 


acand «Existing before the deluge:—s. One that 
lived before the flood, 


ANTELOPE =an’-té-ldpe, 8. A species of goat, 


It is not unlike, and therefore may be 


the gazelle. 
Such is the 


taken for,or in place of (anti-) a deer. 
supposed origin of the name. 


ANTE-LUCAN, dn’-té-1'50"-can, 109: a. Be- 


fore daylight. 


Anlerieme-nip"-1-4n, 146, 147: a. Before noun. 
AnlerE-MUN’<DANE, @. That was before the world. 
ANTEMETIC=ant-é-mét-ick, a. (Anti-emetic.} 


Good against vomiting. 
Good against epilepsy. 


The h rns or frelers of inseets, so uamed from being 
in front, or projecting from the head. An’tennary, a. 


ANTEPASCIIAL, an/-té-pas"-cal, 161: 4. Before 


Easter. 


An/-rE-PAsT, & A foretaste. 
Anlere-PE-NULT"-1-MaTR, 85: a. Pertaining to the 


last syllable but two. 


An’-te-pe-nult”, s. The last syllable but two. 


Tn An’-TE-¥ONY, &. a. To set before, or to prefer to. 


Anlere-PRE-DIC’=4-MENT, 8. A question requiring 


discussion before entering on the miain doctrine; an 
introduction to the categvries, 

ANTERIOR, An-te’-rd-or, 105. 38: a. Going 
before. 

An!-te-ri-or’-i-ty, 129, 105: s. Priority, the state 
of being before. 

ANTEROOM =in’-té-room, 8. The room leading 
to a principal room. 

Anernerem’-pie, LOD: 8. 
nare in a church. 

An"-re-srom’-acn, (-sttim! @ck, 116, 161) s. 
A cavity that leads into the stomach. 

To An/-TE-VERT, v. a. To prevent. 


ANTES, dn/-técz, 101: s. p/. Square pillars on 
each side of the doors of temples. 

ANTHELMINTHIC=an'-thél-min"-thick, 85 : 
a. (Anti-helminthic.) Good against worms, 

ANTHEM=an’-thém, s. (Anti-hymn.) Originally 
the opposed or alternate hymn; now it means any 
hymn or holy song. 

ANTHER, ANTHOLOGY, &c. AN 
THONY’S-FIRE, ANTHRAX, ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, &c.—See after the compounds and 
other relations of Ante- and Anti-. 

ANTHORISM, Xn/-thd-rizm, 158: 8. (Anti- 
orism.} In rhetoric, a definition opposite to the oppo- 
nent's. 

An’/-rHye-Nov’-1c, 88: a. [Anti-hypnotic.] Coun 
teracting sleep. 

An/erits p-o-cnon"-pri-ac, 161: a. CAnti-hypo- 
shondriac.} Good against low spirits. 

An/-rnyp-orH'-o-ra, (-of-d-rd, 163) s. [Ant- 
hypophora.) The statement of an adversary’s positions 
with the arguments which the speaker opposes to them. 

An’-ruys-TEW”-1C, a. (Anti-hysteric.] Good against 
hysterics. 

ANTIACID, &n”-té-ds'-cid, 85, 105, 59: a. and 
s. Opposing acidity :—s. An alkaline absorbent. 

An/-rr-pac!/-cui-us, (-baick’-é-tis, 161) 8. The 
bacchius is a foot of one short and two long syllubles 
the same, in contrary order, two long and one short, is 
the antibacchius. 

An’-rre-pa-suil!-ecan, (-2il/-d-cdn, 152) a. Op 
posed to royal state. 


What is now called the 


The sign = is used after modce of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un. #. e. mission, 163° vizh-un, te. vision. 163: thin. 166: thén, 166. 
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AN-T 
ANTIC=an"-tick, a. and 8s. Originally, perhaps, 


it meant ante«lated or out of fushion; at present it 
> signifies odd, ridiculously wild:—s. A buffvon. 

An’-tic-ly, 105: ad. Drolly. 

ANTICACHECTIC, an/-té cd-k&éck"-tick, 161: 
a. Good ayainst an ill habit of body. 

An/-bi-c4-TAR"-RHAL, (ral, 164) a. Good against 
catarrh. 

An/-TI-cHnis"-TrAn, (-crist’-yan, 161, 146, 147) 
a.and s. Opposite to Christianity:—s. An enemy to 
Christianity. 

To ANTICIPATE, a&n-tis'-cé- pate, 59, 105: v. a. 
To take up beforehand ; to go before so as to preclude 
others; to enjoy in expectation; to furetaste. 

An-tic’-i-pa/-tor, 38; s. A preventer, a forestaller. 

An-tic’-i-pa/-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Coming in be- 
forehand. 

An-tic’-:-pa"-“1on, 89: s. The act of anticipating. 

ANTICLIMAX, 4an’-té-cli-macks, 154: s. A 
@axing in thought, or bathos, as opposed to climax, 
which ts a rising. 

An!-ri-cor, s. A swelling opposite the heart, which 
horses are liable to. 


An’-rr-cos-mET’ 1c, 158, 88: 8. Destructive of 


beanty. 
An’-Ti-poTF, 8 That which is given against, or to 
expel poisen. 
An’’-t-do’-tal, i. Having the qualities of an 
An"-ti-do’-tur-y, J antidote. 


An!-r1-veB"-RILR, (-ril, 105) a. Good against fever. 

AN!-TI-1.0G"-A-RITHM, & The number standing 
against the Joygaritlim to make up ninety degrees; or 
the complement of the logarithm of any sine tangent, 
or secant. 

An-tiL!-o-aY, 105: 8s. Contradiction of passages in 
the same author, 

An!-ri-mg-Tap’-o-LR, 101: 8. A figure of speech 
in which things are changed contrariwise ; as, A poem 
is a speaking picture; a picture a mute porm. 

An!-rj-mE-TATH"-E-- 18, 8s. A change toa contrary 
position, or to a position over against; being the name 
of more than one of the fizures of speech. 

An-rim’-z-TER, 8. An optica: instrument for mea- 
suring angles. 

ANTIMONY, 4n/-té-mon-dy, 16, 105: 8. A 
metallic, solid, heavy, brittle substance, probably so 
called because, being seldom found pure, but mostly 
mixed with other metals, it seems repugnaut to soli- 
tude. 

An’-tz-mo” ni-al,90: a. and s. Composed of, or 
of the nature of antimony :—s. A mediciuve of which 
antimony is an ingredicot 

An/-ti-mon"-ic, (-m6n’-ic) } a, Pertaining to an- 

An!-ti-mo"-ni-ovs, 95, 120: f§ timony. 

An’-ti-mo”-ni-ate, s. A salt compesed of antimonic 
acid and a base. 

ANTINEPHRITIC, &n/-té-né-frit”’-ic, 88, 163: 
a. Good against disea-es of the reins and kidnies. 

ANTINOMIAN, an-té-no”-mé-dn, 90: a. and 
s. Pertaining to the doctrine of the Antinomians :— 
s. He who holds that faith alone is necessary to 
salvation, against the law which requires good 
works. 

An’-ti-no’-mi-a-nism, 158: s. 
Antinomians, 

An/-rl-noM-¥Y, 8 A contradiction between two laws. 


ANTIPATHY, an-tip’-d-they, 105: 8. A natural 
contraticty to any thing, opposed to sympathy ; 
aversion, 

An’-ti-pa-thet"-ic, 88 : i a. Waving a natural con- 

An/-ti-pu-thet”-.-cal, trariety. 

ANTIPERISTASIS, An’-td-pér-is"-td-sts. s. 


The tenets of the 


ANT 


The oppo-ition of a contrary quality, by which the 
quality it opposes beeunies heighteued. 

AN-TIPH -O-N " se 163: 8s. The chant or ai 

AN-TIPH'-o-NE, 101, eee 

An’-ri-PHon, 105, 18, ernnte ene Ay ecatnedraie 

AN-TIPH-1.4-818, 163,98: 8. A figure by which » 
word signifies the opposite of what it vriginally means 
as wiseacre, to signity a fool. 

An-te-pAras’-tic, a. Pertaiuing to antiphrasis. 

An-rir’-o-vEs, (-déez, 101) s. pl. They who, living 
on the other side of the globe, have their feet opposite 
to ours; direct opposition. 

An’-ti- pode, s. One of the antipodes. 

An-tip’-o-dul, a, Pertaining to the antipodes ; op- 
posite, 

AN-TIP-TO'-s1s, 86: 8. The putting of one case in 
gtammar in place of another. 

ANTIQUE, dn-teck’, 104: a. and s. Ancient, 
not modern; of genuine antiquity; of old fashion :—s. 
An ancient rarity. 

An-tique’-ness, 8. The quality of being antique. 

An”-77-Qua!-ry, (-kwad-réy, 76, 145, 105) s. A 
man studious of antiquity. 

An’-ti-qua"-ri-an, a. and 8. 
quity :—s. An annquary. 

An’-tr-gua"'-ri-a-nism, 158: s. Love of antiquities 

To An’ “h-quate, v.a. To make obsolete. 

An"-ti-gua -ted-ness,#. The state of being obsolete. 

An-TIQ'-Ul-TY, (an-tick'-wé-téy) 8. Old times: 
the people of old times; a relict of old times; old age ; 
ancientness, 


ANTISCI, in-tish/-yi. 146, 147: s. pp’. People 
of shadows contrary at noon-dlay to those of some 
other people.—See Ascii. 

ANTISEPTIC, an-té-s&p'-tick, @ Good agamst 
putrefaction. 

AN-TIs/-p4-SI8, 8 A contrary drawing, a revulsion 
of humor to another part of the body. 

An-tis-pas’-tic, 88: a. Causing a revulsion of hu- 
mors. 

An-Tis'-T4-sis, §. An anti-statement. 

AN-TI8'-TRO-PHR, 101: 8. The stanza opposed to 
the strophe; in rhetoie, the changing of things mu- 
tually dependent. 

An/-ri-srru-mat’-1c, 105, 109, 88: a. 
against the king's evil 

ANTITHESIS =an-tith'-é-cis, 8. 
words or sentences; contrast. 

(> In the plural, -sis becomes -ses, pronounced -ceez, 101. 

An-ti-thet’-ic, 88 : 

An-ti-thet’-i-cal, 

ANTITY PE, an/-té-tipe, #. That which fs prefi- 
gured by the type; and therefore stands opposed to, or 
correlative with it. 

An-ti-typ!-i-cal, 92, 105: a. That explains the type. 

ANTLER=Aint’-ler, 36: #. Branch of a stag's 
horn; so called from being in front of his head. 

ANTCECI=an-te’-c1, 103: 8. pl. People who. 
with respect to north and south, not east and west, 
live in opposite parts of the globe. 


ANTONOMASIA, an/-td-nd-ma"-zhé-d, 90: 8. 
A form cf speech in which some general term is put 
in place of the proper name; as, the Stagyrite, Sor 
Aristotle. 

to Here end the compounds and other relations of ante 
and anti-, so far as it is thought necessary to exhibit 
them. Such obvious compounds as Anti-convulsive, 
Anti-pope, Anti ministerial, are omitted. because the 
meaniny of the latter part of each word being ascer 
tained, that of the whole compound cannot but be 

lain. See however a few other related words in Sup. 

ANTHER=an/-tier, 36: s. That part of a floweer 
which contains the pollen. See also in Supp. 

An’-ther-if"-er-ous, 120: a. Producing ar thers. 


Pertaining to mati 


Good 


Opposition of 


} a. Placed in contrast. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gatd-way: chip'-man: pd-pa: Mw: godd: j'00, 8 e. jew, 55: «0,4 Sco mete 17h. 
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APE 


An-rno! o-ay, 105: s. The ductrine of flowers: a 
collection of flowers: acollection of any kind, to which 
the name flowers may be figuratively applied. 

An!-tho-log"-i-cal, a. Relating to anthology. 

ANTHONY’S FIRE, An’-tb-niz-tire’, 166, 
151: 8. The disense ery sipelas, 

ANTHRAX, dn/-thraicks, 154: 8 A carbuncle; 
oriyinally, a burning goal; a dipterous insect. 

An’-¢hra-cite, s. A lustrous kind of coal. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, An!-tird-pil"-d-et-y, 105: 
s. A discourse on human nature; the doctrine of the 
structure of the human body. 

An’-rTHRO-Pos"-0- PHY, (-fey, 163) s. The know- 
ledze of the nature of man. 

An’-THRO-PO-MOR”-PHITE, 8 
that God has a human form. 

An!-THRO-POPH"-4-a1', 5. pl. 
nibals. 

ANTRE, an’-tur, 159: s. A cavern, a den. 


63: Other words commencing with Aut, must be sought 
for under the compounds of Ante- and Anti-. 


ANVJL=danl!-vil,s. The iron block which smiths use. 

ANXIOUS, angk’-sn'ts, 154, 120: a. Disturbed 
a’cout some uncertain event; uuquiet; carefal, as of a 
thing of great importance. 

Aa’-rious-ly, 105: ad. To an anxious manner. 

An’-xwaus-ness, 8. The quality of being anxious. 

An-xi-x-ry, (Ang-zi'-¢-téy, 154) s. Trouble of 
mind about some future event; lowness of spirits. 

ANY, En’-ndy, 119: a. Every, whoever, whatever. 

An'-y-wise, (-wize) a/, In any manner. 

AONIAN, 4A-o/-né-an, 2: a. Pertaining to the 
fabled residence of the muses, or the hill Parnassus, 

AORIST=a'--rist, s. An indefinite tense in gram- 
mar.—See A-. 

AORTA=4-or'-td, 8. The great artery rising imme- 
diately out of the left ventricle of the heart. 

APACE=d-pace’, ad. Quick, speedily, hastily. 

APAGOGE. APARITHMESIS.—See under the 
compounds of Apo-. 

APART=d-part’, 33: ad. Separately; ina state 
of distiaction; distinctly; ata distance from, 

A PART’-MENT, S.A room. 

APATHY. aip’-d-ti¢y, s. Want of sensibility ; ex- 
emption from passion.— See A-. 

Ap’-a-thet’-ic, 88: a. Having no feeling. 

APE= ape, s. A kind of monkey; an imitator. 

To Ape, v. @. To imitate, as an ape imitates a man. 

A’/-per, 36: 8. One who imitates ridiculously. 

A’-pish, a. Having the qualities of an ape, imitative, 
foppish. 

A’-pish-ly, ad. In an apish manner. 

A/-pish-ness, s. Mimiery, foppery. 

APEAK=d-peke’, 1°72: ad. So as to be up ina 
point: so as to be pointing at. 

APENNINE=idp/-€n-nine,s. and a. The common 


name of some high mountains running through Italy : 
--a. Pertaining to the Apennines. 


APEPSY, d-pép!-seu, 105: s. Want of digestion — 
See A-. 
APERIENT, d-perd-¢-&nt, 43, 105: a. and s. 


Gently purgative:—s. A purgative. 
A-per’-i-tive, 129, 105: a. Opening, aperient. 
APERT=d-pert’, 35: u. Open. (Obs.] 
A-pert/-ly, 105; ad. Openly 
4-pert’-ness, s. Openness. 
A-per’-tion, 89: s. An opening; the act of opening. 
Ar/-ru-Ture, (-ttire, 147) s. An opening; a hole 
through any solid substance. 


One who believes 


Muan-ecaters; can- 


APO- 
APETALOUS, d4-pé@t/-d-liis, a. Without duwer 


leaves.—See A-. 
APEX, a’-pécks, 154: 8. sing. \ 95: The tip or 
APICES, ap’-d-cdez, 101: 8. pl. J tips, point or 
points of any thing. Apic’ial (pish’-’al) having an apex. 
APH ARESIS, APHELION, APHORISM, 
APHTHONG.— See under the compounds of Apo., 


APHILANTHROPY, af-é-lan’-thrd-péy, 163: 
s. Want of philantnropy ; dislike of society.—See A.. 
APHONY, af-d-ney, 163. 8. Loss of voice.— 

See A-. 

APHRODISIACAL, af-rd-dé-si"-d-cal, 163 
81: 4. Pertaining to Aphrodite, or Venus; venereal, 

APHYLLOUS, d-ftl’-lus, 163, 120: a. Leatless, 
— See A-. 

APIARY, a/-pé-dr-dy, 105, 129: s. The place 
where bees are kept. 

APIECE, d-pece’, 103: ad. To the part or shue 
of each. 

APITPAT=d-pit'-piat, ad. With qnick palpitation 

APLANATIC=d-pld-nit’-ic, 85, 88: a. With- 
out, or corrective of, aberration.—See A-. 

APLUSTRE, d-plus’-tur, 159: 8. The ancient 
naval streamer, 

APO.-, A prefix found in words originally Greek, stg- 
uitying from. It is etymologically the same as the 
Latin ab-. See some other examples in Supp. 

APAGOGE=Aap’/-d-gd/-jy, 101: 8s. (Apo-aguge.) 
The carrying or deriving of one thing from another. 
In logic, abduction; reductio ad abserdum; in mathe 
matics, the progress or passage from a proved proposi- 
tion to another. ; 

A p’-a-gog"-i-cal, (-gid!-ge-cal) a. Proving indi. 
rectly, 

Apv’-4-nITH"-Me-sis, 8. [Apo-arithmesis.] Enume- 
ration. 

APH ER ESIS, G-fe’-ré-sis, 163: s. (Apo-rresis.: 
Removal from; as the first syllable from a word, 

4-PHs!-1.1-0N, (d-fe’-lé-an ) s. (Apo-helion.] The 
point of a planet's orbit which is most distant from 
the sun. 

Apn!-o-rism, (Af'-é-rizm, 92, 158) « [Apo- 
horism.] Generally.a dividing or distinguishing frum; 
also the thing distinct cr separate; appropriately, a 
precept or principle expressed in few words. 

A ph!-u-ris’-tic, $8 ‘} a. In short unconnected sen 

Aph!-o-ris"-ti-cal, J tences. 

Aph'—o-ris"-ti-cal-ly, ad. In the manner of apho 
Tisms. 

Aru'-THona, (ap!-thong, 163, 72) 2. [Apo-thong. j 
Letters from which the sound is taken, silent letters. 
APOCA LYPS KE, d-pdc’-kd-lips, 8 Disclosure, 

revelation. —Sce Apo. 

A-poc’-a-lyp’’-tic, 88 : 

A-poc’-a-lyp/'-ti-cal, 
lations. 

A-pou-o-pB, 101: 8. Abscission of the last ayllable 
of a word. . 

To A-poc'-o-pate, v.a. To leave out the last syl. 
lable. 

Av-o-crus"-TIc, a That drives from, or repels; 
astringent. 

A-poc!-r y-PitA, (d-pdck'-ré-fd, 105, 163) 2. ph 
Literally, things hidden from sight; appropriately, 
writings whose authors are not known, whose anuthen- 
ticity, as inspired writings, is not admitted, or is held 
in doubt. 

A-poc’-ry-phal, a. Not canonical; of doubtful su 
thenticity. 

A-poc’-ry-phal-ly, ad. Uncertainly. 

A-poc!-ry-phul-ness, 8. Uncertainty. 

Apv’-o-p1x"-18, 154: 8. Demonstration. 


a. Appertainuing to revela- 
tion, or the book of Reve- 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no {tregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn. i. ¢ mission, 165: vizh-in, i. e vision, 165: thin, 166:,thén, 166. 
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APO- 


Ap/-o-dic"-ti-cal, 105: @. Demonstrative. 

4A-rov'-o-sis, 8. The latter part of a period, which 
explains or gives meaning to the protasis, or former 
part; also, the application of a similitude. 

Ap’-0-GkE, 8. That point in the heavens in which the 
sun ora planet is at the greatest distance frum the 
earth. 

Ap/-o-GraPH, 163: 8. 
autograph. 

\POLOGY, d-pdl’-4 “ey, & Primarily, defence ; 
communly, excuse. — See Apo. 

Tv d-pol!-o-gize, (-gize) von. To make an ex- 
cuse for, 

a-pol!-o-gist, 8 One who apologizes. 

A-pol!-o-get"-ic, 85, 88 ‘| a. That is said in de. 

4-pol!-o-get"-1-cul, fence or excuse. 

Ap’-o-LoauFr, (-l6g, 107) s. A fabulous moral story. 

Ap!-o-mr-com"-E-1it yY,% Th» art of measuring from 
a distance. 

Av’-o-nxu-nro-sts, 110, 86: 8. 
nerve into a membrane. 

A-popn!-a-sis, 163: 8. A figure in which the speaker 
seems to set aside or waive what he really insinuates. 

Ar!-v-pnea-MaT’-1c, 163, 88: a. Drawing away 
phlegm. 

4-rorH!-y-GE, ( a-pof’-d-gay, 163, 101) s The 
column where it springs from its base. 

A-vopH'-y-81s, 163: 8. The process of a boue. 

APOPHUTHEGM, Ap’-é-thém, 143, 157: 8 A 
remarkable saying that has come from a distinguished 
person.—See A po-. 


APOPLEXY, ap”-8-pl&ck/-s¢y, 154: s. A sudden 
deprivation of sense an voluntary motion,through sume 
interruption of the action of the nerves on the muscles. 
The literal meaning is, a percussion.—See Apo-. 

Ap’-o-plec"-tic, 88 ‘} a. Relating to, or disposed 

Ap’-o-plec"-ti-cal, § to apoplexy. 

APOREMA=4p-é-ré’-md, s. A problem; a dif. 
ficulty. See A-: not Apo-. 

A-po!-nieA, 8 A figure in which the speaker doubts 
where to beyin. 

4-POS’--0-PE”-SIS, s. Suppression of what the 


speaker was about to say when he feels too strongly to 
gu on, or fears to do so, or chooses to insinuate rather 
than express. See Apo (from. 


AP-O- RRHEG -A, (-ré-&, 164, 103) 8. A fuxion 
APOSTATE-=4-pis!-tite, s, anda. One who has 


departed from what he once professed ; who has wholly 
turned from his” religion or principles :—a. False, 
trattorous, See Apo-. 

A p’-os-tat”-i-cal,a. After the manner of an apostate. 

Tu A-pos"-ta-tize , v.n. To forsake one’s principles. 

-vos'-T4-S¥, 152, 105: 8. Departure from pro- 
fessed principles. 

APOSTEME=4p/-ds-téme, 8. That which gathers 
or takes a stand from some source or cause; an abscess; 
corruptly, imposthume.—See Apo-. 

To -4-pos'-te-mate, v. n. To gather into an aposteme. 

A p’-os-tem/-a-tous, a. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, au abscess, 

4-pos!-te-ma"-tion, 85, 89: s. The process of ga- 
thering into an abscess, 

APOSTLE, d-pés/-sl, 156, 101: 's. Literally, 
one sent from another; appropriately, one of the twelve 
deputed by Christ-—See Apo-, 

A-pos'-tle-ship, s. The office or dignity of an apostle. 

Ar’-o-srou"-tc,88:) a. Appertaining to, or taught 

Ap’-o-sroi/ ae by the apostles. 

Ap'-o-stol’-1-cal-ly, ad. In an apostoh manner. 

d-\os'-to-late, «. Apostleship ; the papacy. 

APOSTROPHE, d-pés'-trd-féy, 163: 8. In 


A copy from, opposed to 


Expansion of a 


APP 


one; {n grammar, the comma which turns the rcader’s 
Notice to an absent letter.—Nee Apo-. 

To d-pos'-tro-phize, (-fiz, 163) v. a. To ad- 
dress by an apostroplie: 

Ap’-o-struph"-ic. a. Pertaining to an apostrophe. 

APOSTUME=ip'-é-stdme, s. An aposteme.— 
See Apo-. 

APOTHECARY, d-poth'-6-car-dy, 129, 105: «. 
Literally, one who keeps a warehouse; appropriately, 
a dispenser of medicines, having also a license to prac- 
tise medicine, and so distinguished from a dispensing 
chemist.—See Apo-. 

A-poTH!-R-sis, 8. A repository; the redaction of a 
dislocation. 

APOTILEGM.—See Apophthegmn. 


To Ap’-o-theg"-md-tize’, v.n. To utter remark- 
able sayings. 

APOTHEOSIS=ip!-d-the’-b-sts, 86: 8.  Deifi- 
cation —See Apo-. 

APOTOME=<-pit'-d-mdy, 101: 8. That which 
is cut off, a term applied to the difference of incom- 
mensurable quantities in mathematics, and tones ia 
music.—See Apo-. 

Av’-0-274M, & A decoction from herbs. 

G> Here end the compounds of Apo-. Ap in most of the 
following words is a form of Ad-, which see. 


To APPAL, &p-piwl/, 112: v. a. To fright. 
Ap-pal'-ment, s. Impression of fear. 


APPANAGE=Ap’-pd-nage, s. Lands set apart by 
princes for the maintenance of younger children. 
APPARATUS=4p’-pd-ra”-tiis, s. The furniture 
or means provided for the accomplishment of some par 
pure; equipage, show. Apparatus in the plural. 
APPAREL=4p-par-él, 129: 6. Dress; vesture. 
To Ap-par’-el, v.a. To dress, to clothe, to deck. 
APPARENT, ap-pa/-rént, 92: a. Plain, indn- 
bitable: ia not real; visible; open, discoverable: 
applied to the heir of a throne, certain, net presump- 
tive; in which last sense the word inclines to shorten 
the second syllable. 
Ap-pa’-rent-ly, ad. Evidently, seemingly. 
APPARITION, ap!-pd-rish”-tin, 85, 89, 95: «. 


Appearance, visibility; a visible object, a spectre ; 
something only apparent; the visibility of a luuinary, 
opposed to occultation, 

APPARITOR, &p-par-é-tor, 105, 38: ¢. For. 
merly, an officer attending the judge of any court; 
now, the mexsenger of an ecclesiastical court. 

4 APPAY:=Ap-pay’, v.a. To satisfy. [Obs.j 

To APPEACH =Aap-peastch’, 103 : va. To accuse, 
to censure. 

Ap-peach’/-ment,s. Accusation. 


To APPEAL =ap-péle’, 103:+v. 2. and 1. To 
transfer a cause from one tribunal to another; to refer 
to another judge; to call another as witness :—act. To 
transfer to another tribunal; iu criminal law, to charge 
with crime, to call to a defence. 

Ap-peal’, s. The removal of a cause to a superior 
tribunal: in common law, an accusation; a call upoo 
any as witness. 

Ap-peal/-a-ble, 101: a. That may be appealed: 
that may be removed to a higher tribunal. 

Ap-peal’-er, 36: 8. He who appeals. 

Ap-peal’-ant, 12: s. He who appeals. [Obs.] 

Ap-pei/-LANT, 8 anda. A challenger; one that 
summons another to answer either in the lists urin a 
court of justice: one that appeals from a lower to a 
higher power :—adj. Appealing, relating to an appeal 
or the appealer. 

Ap-pel’-late, s. and a. A person appealed or pro 
secuted :—adj. Pertaining to appeals. 

Ap-pe./-lor, 38, 177: s. He who appeals anctl et 
ap appellant. 


thetoric, a turning from the real auditors toun imagined | Ap-pel-lee’, x. He who is appealed. 
The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictioaary. 


“omels: pate'-way: chapemdn: pa-pa!: iw: 


good : JOG, 8. 6, yew, 5: a,ent, Ke. mute, 171, 
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APP 


Ap-pel -lo tor-y, 98, 129, 105: a. Containing on 
appeal. 

Ap-pe.-1.a!-TI0N, &c.—Sce after Appeasive. 

To APPEAR=4p-pere’, 103, 43: v.n. To he in 
sight; to become visible, asa spirit; to stand in pre- 
sence of another: to be the object of observation; to 
exhibit ones self; to be made clear by evidence; to 
sevm, in oppusition to reaiity; to be plain beyond 
dispute. 

Ap-pear’-ance, 8. The act of coming into sight; the 
thing sven; phenomena; semblance, oot reality; « ut- 
side shew ; presence; mien; probability. 

Ap-pear-er, 36: s. The person that appears. 

To APPEASE, ap-péze’, 103, 137: ». a. To quict, 
to pacify. 

Ap-peal-ser, (-zer) 8. He that pacifies. 

Ap-pease’-ment, & The act of appeasing; a state 


of peace. 
Ap-pea’-sa-ble, (-zd-bl, 101) a, Reconcileable. 
A p-pea/-sa-ble-ness, s. Reconcileableness. 
Ar-pnalesive, (-civ, 152) a. Mitigating, quieting. 


APPELLATION, Ap’-pél-la’-shiin, 89: s. 


Name. 

Ap-pel’-la-tive, (-ld-tiv, 105) a. and s. Common, 
usual, opposed to proper or peculiar:—s. A common 
aon as opposed to a proper one; au appellation or 
title. 

Ap-pel/-la-t:ve-ly, 105: ad, In the manner of a 
common name. 

@> See the other etymological relations of these words 
under To Appeal. 

To APPEND=A4p-pénd!,v a. To hang to, to add 
accessorily. 

Ap-pen’-dage, 99: 8. Something annexed or at. 
tached to. 

Ap-pen’-dent, a. Hanging to something else; con- 
comitant, 

Ap-pen’-dant, 192, 12: s. An accidental or ad- 
Ventitious part. 

Ap-pen/-dence, }s. That which is by right an- 

A p-pen’-den-cy, nexed. (The latter is chiefly in use.) 

Ap-pen/-pix, 154: 8. stg. } A thing or things ap- 

Ap-pen/-di-ces, ( -coz) pl. J pended, generally ap- 
plied to the supplementary matter of literary works, 

> The English plural, Appendixes, is also in good use. 

To Ap-pen’-d--cate, v. a. To append. (Little used.) 

A p-pen/-di-ca’’-t:on, 8. An appendage. 

Ap-pen’-di-cle. 101: 8s. A small appendage. 

APPERCEPTION, ap/-per-cép”-shun, 89: s. 
Consciousness. 

To APPERTAIN =ap-per-tain’, v.”. To belong 
toas of right: to belong to by nature or appointment. 

Ap/-per-tain”-ment, s. ‘That which belongs. 

Ap-per’-t--nent, a. and s. Belonging :—s. That 
which belongs. 

Ap-per’-te-nence, s. Appurtenance. 

Ap-pun!-TE-NANT, a. Joined to. [A law term.) 

Ap-pur’ -te-nunce, 8 An adjunct; that which apper- 
tains. [Law.] 

APPETENCE=Ap'-pé-ténce, ] s. Desire; car- 

APPETENCY=ip’-pé-tén-cey, } nal desire. 

Ap’-pe-tent. a. Desiring. 

Ap’-pe-t-ble, 101: a. Desirable. 

Ap’-pe-ti-bi."-s-ty, 105: s. The quality of being 
desirable. 

Avp’-pr-TiTE, (-tite) 8. Desire; the desire of sensual 
eee violent longi:g; keenness of stomach; 
rubger. 

A p”-pe-ti’-tive, 105: a. That desires. 

Ap/-pe-tie’-ion, (-tish’-un, 89, 95) 8. Desire. 

T APPLAUD=4p-plaud’, 123: v.a. To praise 
by clapping the hands; to praise in general. 


APP 


Ap-plaud!-er, 36: s. He tkat applauds. 


APp-PLAUSE, (-pldwz, 151) 8. Approbation loud!) 
expressen, 

Ap-P1.au-sIVE, (-clv, 152, 105) a. Applauding. 

APPLE, aip’-pl, 101: s. The fruit of the apy: 
tree; the pupil of the cye. 

Ap’-ple-joan, (-jon, 100) s. A-species of apple sai! 
to keop two years, so as to become very much shrivelled 

to The sense of other compounds of Apple, as Apple. 
graft, Apple-pie, ss hameabad Applesauce, Appletart, 
Apple-woman, Appleyard, will be casily understood 
from the component parts. 

To APPLY=Aip-ply’, v. a. and x. To pnt to: to 
suit to; ta study; to address to; to busy; tu keep at 
work :—neu. To suit; to agree with. 

Ap-pli’-a-ble, 98, 101: @. Capable of being applied, 

Ap-pli/-ance, s. The act of applying; the thing 
applied. 

Ap-pli/-er, s. One who applies. [Obs.] 

Ap’-pii-cAnT, 105, 12: 8s. One who applies. 

Ap!-pli-ca-ble, 98, 101: 8. That may be applied; 
suitable. 

Ap’-pli-ca-ble-ness, 8. Fit :ess to be applied. 

Ap!-pli-ca-bly, ad. Fitly ; so as to be applied. 

Ap’-pli-ca-bil-i-ty, 8. Fitness to be applied. 

Ap’-pli-cate, s. That which is applied; appropriately, 
an ordinate in conic sections. 

Ap’-pl--ca’-tion, 89: 8. The act of applying ; soli 
citation; intense study; great industry. 

Ap"-pl--ca!-tive, (-tiv, 103) a. Relating to appli- 
iin ta | 

Ap"-pli-ca!-tor-y, 129, 105: a. and s. Including 
application :—s. That which applies. 

APPOGGIATURA, &p-pod’-jd-t00"-rd, [Heal.] 
170:—s. A grace note in music taken out of the time 
of another note. 


To APPOINT=dp-point’, 29: v. a. and 2. To 
fix any thing; to settle by compact; t> establish by 
decree; to furnish in all points, to equip:—re«. To 
deerce. 

Ap-poin’-ter, 36: 8. He that fixes. 

Ap-point’-ment, s. Stipulation; decree; direction, 
order; equipment. 

To APPORTION, ap-pore'-shiin, 130, 89: v. a. 
To set out in just proportions. 

Ap-por'-ton-er, 8. One who apportions. 

Ap-por’-ton-ment, s. A dividing into portions; 
petticularly rents, costs, &c. in law. 

To APPOSE, ap-poze’, 137: v.a. To apply; to 
put questions to. [Obs.] 

Ap-po’-ser, s. An examiner, a questioner. [Law.] 

Ap-pov-i-tive, (-péz'-é-tiv, 1U5) a. Fit to be 
applied. 

Av/-vo-sirr, (-zit, 105) 81: 4. Proper as applied ; 
well adapted. 

Ap/-po-site-ly, ad. Properly, fitly, suitably. 

Ap’-po-site-ness, 8. Fitness, propriety, suilableness. 

Ap!-po-sit’-ion, 85, 89,95: s. The act of adding 
to; in grammar, the placing of one noun or pronoun 


by the side of another of the same meaniuz, and in the 
same case. 


To APPRAISE, &p-praiz’, 137: v. a. To set a 
price upon. To Ap-prize’ (obs.) means the same. 

Ap-prais’-er, Ss. He who sets a price; one skilled 
in, and sworn to, the duty of appraising. 

Ap-praise’-ment, s. The act of appraising ; valuation. 

APPRECATION, 4p’-pré-ca//-shiin, 89: «. 
Earnest prayer. 

Ap’-pre-ca-tur-y, 129, 105: a. Praying or wishing 


any good. , 
To APPRECIATE, dp-pre!-shé-ate, 90: rv, a 


To estimate justly. 


Fhe sign = is used after mzdes cf ppelling that have ao irregularity of sound. 
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Ap-pre-ct-a-ble, (-shd-d-bl, 98, 101) a. That 


may be estimated. 

Ap-pre’-ci-a"-tion, 150, 89: s. Valuation, esti- 
mation. 

To APPREHEND=Ap-preé-hénd’, v. a. To lay 
hold on; to seize in order tor trial or puni-hment; to 
conceive by the mind; to think on with fear. 

Ap-pre-hen‘-der, 36: . One who apprehends. 

Ap-pre-hen’-s-ble, 105, 101: u. That may be 
apprehended. 

Ap-pre-hen/-sive, (-civ, 105) @. Quick to umder- 
stand; fearful. 

Ap-pre-hen’-sive-ly, ad. 
manner. 

Ap-pre-hen-sve-ness, 8. 
apprehensive. . 

Ap-pre-hen’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Seizure; con- 
ception; fear. 

APPRENTICE, ap-prén’-tiss, 105: 8. One 
that is bound to servea man of trade a certain number 
of years, on condition that the master shall instruct 
him in his art. 

To Ap-pren/-tice, v.a. To put out to a master as 
an apprentice. 

Ap-pren’-tice-ship s. The state or term of being 
an apprentice. 

Ap-pren’-tice-hood, 118: } &. 

Ap-pren’-tr-sage, 99: [Obs.] 

To APPRISE=4p-priz’, v. a. To inform. 

To APPROACH =ap-proatch’, v. a, anda, To 


draw near, locally; to draw near, as to time; to come 
near by natural affinity or resemblance:—new. To 
draw near. 
Ap-proach’, 82: s. The act or state of drawing near; 


In an apprehensive 


The quality of being 


Apprenticeship. 


acccss. 

Ap-proach’-a-ble, a. Accessible. 

Ap-proach’-er, 36: s. He that approaches. 

Ap-proach’-ment, 8s. The act of coming near. 

APPROBATION, APPROOF, &c.—Sec under 
To Ap) rove. 

Jv APPROPINQUATE, Ap’-prd-ping”-kwat,, 
158, 76, 145:—v. 2. To draw nigh to. [Obs.] 

To Ap!-pro-pingue", (-pingk) v. a, A ludicrous 
contraction of the foregoing. el 

To APPROPRIATE, ap-pro/-pré-ate, v. a. To 
consign to some use; to take as one's own; to make 
peculiar. In law, to alienate a benefice. 

Ap-pro’-pri-ate, a. Peculiar; fit; adapted to. 

Ap-pro’-pri-ate-ly, ad. Fitly ; peculiarly. 

*Ap-pro’-pri-ate-ness, &. Fitness. 

Ap-pro’-pri-a-ble, 93, 101; a. Capable of being 
appropriated. 

Ap-pro/-pri-a"-tiun, 85, 89: s. Application to a 
particular purpose; the taking or setting apart for 
one’s own use; in law, a severing of a benelice eccle- 
siastical to the use of some religious house, or dean 
and chapter, bishoprick, or college. 

Ap-pro”’-pri-a'-tur, 38: 8s, One possessed of an 
appropriated benetice. 

To APPROVE, ap-proiov’, 107: v. a. To like; 
to express liking; to prove; to make worthy of appro- 
bation ; in law, to improve. 

Ap-pro!-ver, 8 He that approves; he that makes 
trial; in law one who, being indicted, contesses the 
fact, and accuses his accomplices. 

Ap-prove’-ment, s. Approbation, liking. 

Ap-pro’-va-ble, 101: a. Meri.ing approbation. 

Ap-pro’-val, 12: 8. Approbation. 

Ap-pro’-vance, 8. Approbation. [Obs.] 

Ap-proof, s. Approbation. (Obs.] 

Av-pro-sa". rion, 85, 89: 8. The act of approv- 
ing; the liking of any thing; attestation; support. 

Ap’ -pro-ba'-tive, 105: a. Approving. 


ARA 
APPROXIMATE, ép-procks’-¢=mdte, 154. 105: 


a, Near to. 

To Ap-proa’-i-mate, v. a. and ”. To bring near - 
—new, To draw neur, 

Ap-proz"-1-mal-tive, 85, 105: a, That approaches. 

Ap-proz’-i-ma’-ton, 89: 8. Approach to any thing : 
in mathematics, continual approach nearer still, aud 
nearer to the quantity sought. 


APPULSE=4p-piulce, 153: s. The act of striking 


against; in astronumy, the approach of any planet w 
a conjunction with another body. 


Ap-pul/-sive, 105: a. Striking against; driving 
towards. 
Ap-pul/-sion, 90: 8. The act of striking against. 
APPURTENANT, &c.—See under To Appertain. 
APRICITY, d-prias!-¢-téy, s. Sunshine. 
APRICOT, a’-pré-cdt, 105: s. A kind of wall-fruit. 
APRIL—a-pril, 8. The fourth month of the year. 
APRON=a’-pron, 18: co//og. a!-purn, 159: 2. 
A cloth worn before, to keep the other dress clean; a 
covering worn over the lap ina chaise; the fat skin 


covering the belly of a gouse; a piece of lead covering 
the touchhole of a great gun. 

A’-proned, (114) purt, a. Weamng an apron. 

APROPOS, ap’-ré-pd, [Fr.] 170: ad. Oppor- 
tunely. 

APSIS=ap’-sts. 8. sing. The pé. za The apsides 

APSIDES, ap’-s@dé&z, 105, 101: J are the two 
points ina planet's orbit, which are at the greatest 
and the least distance from the sunor the earth. The 
furmer is termed aphelion or apogee; the latter, per- 
helion or perigee. 


APT=4pt, a. Having a tendency to; inclined to; 
ready, quick ; qualitied fur. 

Apt’-ness, s. Fitness, suitableness ; disposition to 
any thing; quickness of apprehension; tendcney. 

Apt'-ly, ad. Properly; justly ; readily ; acutely. 

Av’-TI-TUDs, 8. Fitness, tendency, disposition. 

To Ap'-tate, v.a. To make fit. (Obs. 

APTUTE=iap’-tbte, s. A noun without cases.— 


See A-. 

AQUA, a’-kwd, 76, 145: s. Water. (Lat.] 

A!-qua-for".tis, 8. Nitric acid. 

A!-qua-re"-gi-a, 8. Ni:ro-muriatic acid. 

A/-qua-vi"-te, (-tée, 103) s. Brandy. 

A’-qua-ma-ri''-na, 8. The beryl. 

A!-qua-tin’’-ta, s. A species of engraving imitating 
druwings made with Judian ink or bistre. 

A/-qux-ous, (a'-kwé-ts, 120) a. Watery. 

A’-que-ous-ness, 8. The quality of being watery. 

ad-quost’, (d-kwdee’, 98, 152) a. Watery. 

A-quos'-i-ty, 92, 105: #. The quality of being 
watery. 

A-qua'-ri-us, 8. The water-bearer, a sign of the zodiac, 

A-quat/-ic, a, Pertaining or proper to the water. 

Aq/-ua-tile, (ack’-wd-til, 105) a. That inhabits 
the water. [Obs.] 

Aq’-ue-duct, (-wé-diict) s. An artificial) channel 
for water. 

AQUILA, ack!-wé-1d, 76, 145: 8. The eagle, one 
of the constellations, 

Ag'-ui-line, (-wé-lin, 105) a. Hooked, as an eagle's 


beak. 

ARABIC=ar'-d-bick, 81, 129: @. and s. Ara- 
bian:—s. The language of Arabia. 

Ar'-a-besque, (-bésk, 76) a. In the manuer of the 
Afabians; applied to fancy ornaments of foliage 
stalks, plants, &c. but always excluding animals. 


ARABLE, ar’-d-bl, 129, 101. a. Fit for tillage. 
Ar’-a-tor-y, 105: @ That contributes to tillage. 
A ra/-tion, 89: 8. The act or practice of ploughing 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
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ARACHNOID, d-rack’-noid, 161,30: 3 One 
of the tunics of the eye, so called from its resemblance 
toa cobweb; also, a fiue thin transparent membrane, 
lying between the dura and pia mater. 

4-na'-NE-OU8, 120: a. Resembling a cobweb. 

d-naion’-£x, (d-rain’-yay [Fr.}] 170) s. A part 
of a mine in fortification. 

ARBALIST=ar-bd-list, s. A cross-bow. 

Ar’-ba-list-er, s. A cross-bow-man. 

ARBITER, ar'-bé-ter, 33, 105, > 8. Eve ap- 

inted by contending parties to decide a point iu dis- 
ser an a itraiak= one who holds in will the 
Nestiiy of auother. 

Ar’-bi-tress, s. A female arbiter. 

Ar-hbit’-ra-ment, s. Will, determination ; choice. 

Ar-bit/-re-ment, s. Decision, compromise. 

To Ar’/-bi-trate, v. a. and n. To decide; to judge 
of :—aeu. To give judgemeut. 

Ar’-bi-tra!-tor, s. He that has the power of deciding 
and determining; in law, an extraordinary judge 
chosen by the litigunts. 

Ar’. be-tra/-trirv, 154: #. A female arbitrator. 

Ar’-bi-tra”-ston, 85, 89: 8. The determination of a 
cause by reference to arbitrators. 

Ar’-prTR«-BLE, 98, 101: a. Depending on the 
will, determinable. 

Ar-bi-trar-y, (ar’-bé-trar-dy, 129, 105) a. Ap- 

sxotic, absolute; vo- 


pertaining to the will alone; 
untary. 


ARBOUR, ar-bur, 33, 120, 40 . & 
covered with branches of trees; a bower. 
Ar’-bo-reus, 120: a, Belonging to trees. 
Ar’-bo-rist, s. A naturalist who particularly studies 

trees. Ar’-bor-i cul”-tsre, urt of an arborist. 
Ar’-bo-ret, s. A small tree or shrub. 
Ar’-bo-rar-y, 129, 105: a. Belonging to a tree. 
Ar"-bo-ra/-tor, s. A planter or pruner of trees. 
Ar-bo!-re-ous, 90, 120: a. Belonging to, or grow- 
ing on trees, 
Ar’-bo-res”-cent, 85, 59: a. Growing like a tree. 
Ar-bor’-i-cal, (-bdr’-é-cdl) a. Relating to trees. 
An’-sus-c.e, (ar’-bus-sl, 156, 101) s. A little 
tree or shrub. 
ARr-BUSs'-TUM, 8. A copse. 
Ar-bus’-tive, 105: a. Covered with shrubs. 
An’-BuTE, 8. The strawberry tree. 

ARC=ark, s. Any part of a curve line, so called 
from resembling a bow; a segment of a circle: au arch. 

G@> See Arcanum, &c. which nv relationship to this 
word, under Ark. 

Ar-capg’, s. A long or continued arch. 

@-> See Arcapian, which has no relationship to this word, 
after the present class. 

Ar’-cu-arg, a. Bent in the form of a bow. 

Ar’-cu-a"-tion, 89: s. The «t of bending ; the state 
of being bent. 

An’-cu-Ba-1.is"-TER, & A cross-bow-man. 

ARCH, (artch, 33, 63) s, Part of a circle or ellipse. 
an arc; a concave or hollow structure supported by its 
own curve. 

EP Sve Anca (waggish) and the prefix Arcna-, in the ad- 
jvining column, and Arcags Court, (nune of which 
ave any relationship in meaning to this word,) after 
the classes of words annexed to Archaic. 

Jo Arch, v. a. and ». To cover with an arch; to 
form with a curve :—2eu. To make an arch. 

Arch/-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. In the form of an arch. 

A wrcnh’-ErR, 8. He who uses a bor. 

Arch’-er-ess, 129: 8 A female archer. 

Arch’-er-y, 105: s. The use of the bow; the skill 
of an archer; the art of shooting with a bow. 


A place 


ARCH- 


ARCADIAN, ar-ca!-dé-an, 146: a. Pertalniny 
to Arcadia in Greece; pastoral. : 

ARCANUM, &c.—See under Ark. 

ARCH=artceh, 33, 63: a. Wagzgish, mirthful. 

i> See its other senses under Arc,and in the uext :lass 

Arch/-ness, s. Sly humour, shrewdness. 

Arch’-ly, ad. Silyly, jocosely. 

ARCH =artch, 33, 63, 161: @. Chief: in this 
seuse it is used as a ves in many compounded 
words, of which the following are amoung the best 
es:ablished : 

> Words in which Arch- is sounded Ark, as Archangel, 
&e. must be sought in the ensuing class; except 
Archaic aud its relations, which furm a third cluss, 
following the word Archon. ; 

Ancu-sisu’-op, 18: 8. A metropolitan bishop who, 
besides exercising authority in his own dioceve, super- 
intends the other bishops, his suffrugans. 

Arch-bish’-op-rick, s. The state or province of an 
archiishop. 

Arch-dea’-con, (-de’-kn, 114) #. One that sup- 
plies the bishop’s place and office. 

Arch-dea/-cun-ry, 8. The office, jurisdiction, or resi- 
dence of an archde: con. 

Arch-dea’-con-ship, s. The jurisdiction of an arch- 
deacon. 

Ancu-puxe’, s. A title given to some sovercign 
princes. 

Arch-du’-cal, a. Belonging to an archduke. 

Arcu-sn’-x-my, 103: 8. A principal enemy. 

> In this manner are compounded many other words, 
whose meaniug will be evident from that of their com- 
ponent parts. And note that, in all new or modern 
compounds, the initial syllable is pronounced as in 
these examples. 

ARCH-, ark, 161 A prefix which, like the adjec- 
tive in the last cluss, siynifies chief; or it signifies 
principal, beginuing, and hence ancient, as in the class 
after the ensuing. Under this mode of pronunciation, 
it mostly prevails in words whose other component 

rt is Greek; thongh some of these, as Architrave, 
ave only a remote or ao apparent affinity with such 
as come {mmediately from Greek. 

Arcn-an’-ae1, (ark-ain’-gél, 111) s. One of the 
highest order of angels. 

Arch-an-gel’-ic, (-dn-gél/-fc) a. 
archangels, 

Ar/-cne-ryps, (ar'-ké-tipe) & The original from 
which any copy is made. 

Ar’-che-ty’-pal,a, Original. 

Ax’-cHr-ni-ac’/-0-n Al, (atekA-di-ack’-d-nal ) 
a. Pertaining to an archdeaoun 

Au’-cul-g-Pis'"'-co-PAly @ Relonging to an arch 
bishop. 

Ar’-chi-e-pis!'-co-pa-cy, & The state of an arch 
bishop. 

An/-cui-petl'-4-G0, &. 
islands. 

An!-cH1-recT, x. A chief or master builder; a builder, 

Ar’-chi-tec-ture. 147: 8. The art or science uf 
building; the effect of the science. 

Ar’-chi-tec!-tu-ral, a. Relating to architecture. 

Ar’-chi-tec’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Performing the 
work of architecture. 

Ar’-CHI-TRAVE, 8. The chief beam, being that whicn 
lies immediately upon the capital, vud is *he lowest o! 
the entablature. 

Ar’-cHON, 8. A chief magistrate of ancien Athe.:«. 

ARCHAIC, ar-ka/ fc, 11: a. Relating to av- 
tiquity. 

> Primary, orizinal, is th. dret,—chief, priucipal, the 
secoudary meaning of Aren-. 

Ar’-onat-o1-o-ay, 100, | 87,85, 105: 8. Learn- 

Ar’-cu-01./-o-ay, 103. § ing In, or knowledge of, 
ancient things; a discourse on antiquity. 


Belonging to 


A chief sea with many 
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Ar’-chai-o-log’’-ic, 

Ar’-chee-0-log"-ic, 

Ar’-cna-ism, 2, 158: 8. An ancient phrase. 

Ar-cne’-us,s. An imagined original principle per- 
vading all tlungs. 

Ar’-cnives, (ar’-kivez, 143) s. p/. Places where 
ancient records or writings are kept; also the writings 
themselves. 

ARCHES-COURT, artch”-&z-co/urt, 141, 125, 
47: $s. An ecclesiastical court socalled from the church 
of St. Mary-e-bow, or de arcubus, where it was anciently 
held. 

ARCUILOCHIAN, ar-ké-lo’-ké-dn, a. Re- 
sembling in structure the verseof the poet Archilochus, 
as, for instance, many of the odes of Horace. 


} a. Pertaining to archaiology. 


ARCTATION, ark-ta’-shun, 89: s. Consti- 
pation. 

ARCTIC=are’-tic, a. Northern. 

ARCUATE, &c. } ee eee 

ARCUBALISTER. J ““* 

ARDENT=ar-dént, «a. Hot, burning; fiery: 


flerce; vehement. 
Ar-dent-ly, 105: ad. Inan ardent manner. 
Ar’-den-cy, 8. Ardour, eageruess, heat. 


Ar/-vour, 120: @. Heat; heat of affection; an ar- 
dent being. 


ARDUOUS, ar’-di-tis, 120: a. Hard to climb; 
lofty ; difficult. 

Ar’-du-ous-ly, ad. In an arduous manner. 

Ar’-du-ovs-ness, 8. Height, difficulty. 

Ar-dul-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Arduousneys. [Obs.] 

ARE, ar, 97, 33: Part of the verb To Be ; which see. 

AREA=al-ré-d, #. The surface contained between 
lines; any open surface or flat space. Areola, &c. Sup. 

To AREAD or AREED=4d-réde’, v. a. To coun- 
sel, (Oba) 

ARID=ar’-td, 129: a. Dry, parched up. 

Ar’-id-ness, 

A-rid’-i-ty, 84: § * 

To An’-n-vy, (Ar’-8-fy, 92, 129) ve a. To ary. 

Ar’-B ¥AC"-TION, 85, 89: 8. The state of growing 
dry; the act of drying. 

A-\w¥!-NA, 8 A place covered with sand for the ex- 
hibition of combats; a space for combatants. 

Ar’-e-na’-tion, 85, 89: s. A sand bath. 

Ar’-e-na”-ceous, (->h'us, om a. Sandy. In the 


Dryness, want of moisture. 


Ar’-e-nose”, (-ndce, 152) same scnse we meet 

Ar’-c-nows, (-niis, 120) withAr’-e-na”-re-ous 

d-reEn!-v-Lovs, 120: a. Full of small sand. 

AREOMETER =drv’-€-3m"'-(-ter, 42, 85, 87: 8. 
An instrument for measuring the specific gravity ot 
liquids, 
'-re-ot-ic, a. and s. Making thin:—s. A medi- 
cine that attenuates the humors. 

AREOPAGUS=ard-d-6p”"-d-gus, 42, 85: 8. A 
sovereign tribunal in ancient Athens, held on Mars' hill. 

A’‘-re-op’-a-gite, (-jit, 169) s A judge of the 
Areopagus, 

ARETOLOGY, ir! &tol’-S-géy, 8. The doctrine 
of virtue, and its effects. 

ARGAL=4r'-gal, s. The hard lees or tartar ‘= wine 
vessels. 

ARGENT=ar-jént, s. Made of silver; bright like 


silver; in heraldry, the white cclour in the cuats of all 
below: nobility. 


Ar’-gen-tine, (-tin, 105) a. Sounding or appearing 
like silver. . 

Ar’-gen-ta"-tion, 89: 8. An overlaying with silver. 

ARGILear’-jil, s. Potter's clay ; alumine. 

Ar'-gil-la”-ceous, (-sh’us, 147, 120) a. Clayey. 


ARI 


Ar’-gil-lows, 2. Consisnng of clay. 

ARGIVE, ar’-puive, 169: a. and s. 
to Argos, Greek :—s. A Greek. 

ARGO=ar’-gd, s. The ship in which Jason sailed 
iu quest of the gulden fleece; a ship generally. 

Ar'-go-sy, 152, 105: s. A large merchant vessel, 
a carrack. 

Ar'-vo-naut, (-nawt, 123) & One who sailed in 
the Argo. 

To ARGUE<~ar-gt, 110, 189: wn anda. Ts 
reagon, to dispnte —act. To prove any thing by argu- 
ment; to debate. 

Ar’-gu er, 36: 8. A icasoner, a dispater. 

Anr’-Gu MENT, *. A reason alleged, or the minor pre- 
mise of a syllogism; the mujur and minor premixes;: 
the whole syllugism; the subject of any discourse «rt 
writing; the ccutents of any work, or portion of h, 
summed up by way of abstract ; controversy. 

Ar’-gu-men”-tal, a. Belonging to erguments. 

Ar’-gu-men’’-ta-tive, 105: @. Cunsisting of argu- 
ments; disputatious. 

Ar’-gu-men”"-ta-tive-ly, ad, In an argumentative 
manuer. 

Ar’-gu-men-ta”-ton, 85,89: s. Formal reasoning. 

ARGUTE=ar-gut?,a. Subtle; witty; sharp, shrill, 

ARGUS=ar’-gus, s. A watchful person, so named 
from the fabled Argus, who had a huudred eyes. 

ARIAN, ard-d-an, 4). 105: a. and s. Appertain- 
ing to Arius, who, in the fourth century, denied the 
divinity of Christ:—s. A follower of Arius; a Socinian* 
a Unitarian. 

A!-ri-a-nism, 153: #. The doctrine of the Ariana 

ARID.—See before To Arefy. 

ARIES, are/-d-éez, 41, 101: 8. The ram, a sign of 
the zodiac. 

To A'-ri-e-tate, 41: v.n. To butt like a ram. 

4/-r7-e-ta"-“ion, $5, 89: 8. The act of butting; the 
act of using the battering ram. 

ARIETTA, ari/-€-€t’-td, 41: 8. A light air in music 


Belo ging 


A'-ri-o"-so, (-26) a. In the style ofan air. (Music. 

ARIGHT, d-rite’, 163: ad. Rightly. 

ARIOLATION, 8, Soothsaying.—See Hariolation 

To ARISE, d-rize’, 137 : l vt. #. To mount up- 

I Arnosg, d-roz, ward; to get up; tc 

Anisen, d-riz’-zn, 114: | come into view ; to re- 
vive from death; to proceed from. 

ARISTARCH, ar’-ts-tark, 129, 161: 8. A severe 
critic: a word derived from Aristarchus of Alexandria. 

ARISTARCHY, &r”-is-tar’-kéy, 85, 129, 161: 
s. A body of good men in power; the former part of 
the word signilying best, in a moral sense. See Supp. 

An’-ts-roc’-r4-c y, 87: #. A government in which 
the power resides in the nobles; the former part of the 
word here signifying best iu point of rank. 

Ar-is-to-crat”-i-cal, a. Relating to, or favonrable 
to. nristocracy. 

Ar’-is-to-crat"-t-cel-ly, ad. 
manner, 

Ar’-is-to-crat/-i-cal-ness, s. The quality of being 
aristocratical, 

Ar’-is-to-crat!, 9, A supporter of aristocracy. 

ARISTOTELIAN, Ar'-ts-td-téle-yan, 129, 90: 
a.,end s. Vertaining to the doctrines of Aristotle, o1 
the peripatetic philusophy:—s. One prove to the opl- 
nions of Aristotle. 

ARITEMANCY, ar"-tch-man!-cdy, 129, 85, 87: 
s. A foretelling of events by nuiubers, 

A wirn’-mr-Tic, 81 8. The scivoce and the art of 
numbers, 

A-rith’-me-tie’/-ran,  (-tish’-"an, 147) 8, 
skilled in arithmetic, 


In an aristocratical 


Cine 
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Ar’ -ith-met’’-i-cal.92: a. According to arithmetie. 

Ar’-ith-met/'-:-cal-ly, ad. Inan arithmetical manner. 

ARK=arc, 76: s. A small close vessel, chest, or 
coffer: the repository of the covenant; a close large 
vessel or ship. 

An-ca/-nuM, 8. ras A thing or things shut up or 

Ar-ca/-na, 8. pl, kept in secrecy. 

ARM=arm. 33: s. sing. \ The limbs reaching 

ARMS, armz, 145: s. pl. } from the hands to the 
shoulders; the large bough ofa tree; an inlet of water 
from the sea; power, might, as the secular arm; the 
instruments wielted by the arms for offence and de- 
fence ; in heraldry, the ensigns armorial of a family : 
in the last two senses the word occurs only in the plural. 

To ArM,v.a. and n. To furnish with means of of. 
fence or defence; to provide against ; to furnish or fit 
up:—seu. To take arms. 

Ar’-med, a. Fumished with arms; in heraldry,the beaks, 
talons, teeth, &c. of birds and beasts are called armed 
when of different colour from the rest ; capped with irun 

Arn)’-let, s. A little arm; a bracelet. 

Arm/’-pit, s. The cavity under the shoulder. 

An-Mal-p4, #, A naval armament. 

Ar-M4-p11/-1,0, s A small inoffensive animal of 
Brazil, eo called from being armed with a bony shell. 

Au!/-M4-MEN ry & A force equipped for war. 

Au’-sa-runn, 147: 8. Armour. (Little used.) 

An!-mMI-GER, 4. Que bearing arms; a gentleman. 

Ar-mig’-er-ous, (-mid/-gér-ts) a. Bearing arms. 

Ar”-min-La!-TxD, a. Wearing bracelets. 

Ar’-mil-lar’-y, a. Consisting of rings like bracelets. 

AR-MIP/-0-TENT, @. Mighty in war. 

Ar-mip’-o-tence, s. Power in war. 

An'-i-sTicx, (-mé-stiss, 105) s. A short truce. 

Ar’-mour, (-mur, 120) 8. Defensive arms. 

Ar’-mour-bear’-er, (-bire-er, 100, 41) s. He that 
carries another's armour. 

Ar’-mor-rr, 129, 38, 36: 8. 
fits with, armour, 

Ar’-mo-ry, 105: s. The place in which arms are 
deposited ; armour; ensigns armorial. 

Ar-mo’-r-al, a. Belonging to the warlike ensigns of 
a family; heraldic. 

Ar’-mo-rist, s. One skilled in heraldry. 

Ax’-my, 105: #. A multitude of armed men under a 
general; a multitude. 

ARMENTAL<ar-mén’-tal, \ 

ARMENTINE=ar-mén’-ting, 
of cattle. 

Ar’-men-tose’’, (-t6ce, 152) a. Abounding in cattle. 

ARMINIAN, ar-min’-yan, 146: a. ands. Per- 
taining to the doctrines of Arminins,or those especially 
opposed to Calvinism:—s. A follower of Arminins. 

Ar-min!-:a-nism, (-yd-nizm, 153) s. The doctrine 
of Arminius ; chiefly remarkable as opposing absolute 
predestination. 

ARMORIC=ar-mir-ic, 129: a Pertaining to 
Armorica in France, now called Brittany. 

mae oe A=d-:0'-md, #. The odorant principle in 
plants, 

Te A-to!-meetize,v. a. To scent with spices ; to scent. 

Ar’-o-mat!-1-za"-tion, &5, 89: 8. The mingling of 
aromatic spices with any medicine. 

Ar’-o-mat'-ic, a. and s, Sweet-scented:—s. That 
which is sweet-scented. 

AROSE, d-roze’.— See To Arise. 

AROUND=d-rownd’, 31: ad. and prep. Ina 
circle; on every side:—prep. About. 

To AROUSE, d-rowze’, 31, 137: v. a. To wake 
from sleep; to raise up; to excite. 

A ROW, d-ro’, 125: ad. Ina row. 


He that makes, or 


a. Belonging to 
a herd or drove 


ARR 


AROYNT=d-roint’, 29: interj. Begone; away. 

ARPEGGIO,ar-péd’-jd, [ Ital.] 170: s. The distances 
instrumental chords to the w.ice in singing. 

ARQUEBUSE, ar'-ké-biviz, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 
gun or carabine of an old fashion. 

Ar’-que-bu-sier, (ar’-ké-boo-zeer", [Fr.] 170° 
s. A soldier armed with an arquebuse. 

Anr!-QUE-BU-SADE”, 8. Originally, the shot of an 
arquebuse; now, by a strange appropriation, applied 
toa distilled water used for the cure of bruises or other 
wounds, 

ARRACK=dr-rack, 129: «#. A spirit distilled 
from the juice of the cocoa-tree: or from rice or sugar. 

To ARRAIGN, ar-rain’, 157: v. a. To set a 
thing in order, or in its place; to set forth and accuse, 
as in a court of justice. 

Ar-raign'-ment, s. The act of arraigning, a charge. 

7o ARRANGE, @r-rainge, 111: v. a. To put 
in the propet order for any purpose. 

Ar-range’-ment,s. Order: the act of putting in order, 

Areran’-ger, 36: 8. He who arranges. 

ARRANT=4r-rant, 129: a. Notorious, in a bad 
sense. 

Ar-rant-ly, ad. Impndently, shamefully. 

ARRAS=Ar'-rass, 129: 8. Tapestry. 

ARRAUGHT, &r-rdwt’, 123, 162: part. As from 
to arreach, or seize; a verb out of use. 

To ARRAY =ar-ray’, 129, 100: v. a. To put in 
order, to deck: in Jaw, to seta jury in order, or call 
them man by man. 

Ar-ray’, 8 Order, chicfly of war; dress; the setting 
forth of a jury. 

Ar-ray'-ers, 143: 8, pl. Officers whose duty was 
to see the soldiers properly appointed in their armour. 

ARREA R=air-rere’, 103: 8. That which remains 
unpaid; the rear. It is very commouly used in the 
plural. 

Ar-rear’-age, 99: s. Arrears; any sum remaining 
after payment of a part. 

Ax-weEre’, (dr-rere’, [Fr.] 170) #. The last body 
of an army. 

To ARRECT=ir-réct’, v. m. To raise or lif up. 
[Little used.) 

Ar-rect’, a. Erected, upright. [Obs.] 

ARRENTATION, ar/-rén-ta’-shtin, 89: *. Li- 
cence toencloxe forest land on payment of a yearly reut. 

ARREPTITIOUS, &r'-rép-tish’~ts, 90: u. 
Snatched away. crept in privily. 

To ARREST--dr-rést’, v. a. To seize under a 
legal process ; to seize, stay, or obstruct generally. 

Ar-rest’, 82; 8. Acstop or stay; legal apprehension. 

Tv Arn-reY, v.a. To assign, to allot, to summon. 
(Obs. 

Ar-ret’, s. That which is assigned ; a decree. 

7v ARRIDE/=ar-ride’, v. a, To laugh at. to please 
well. Chg.) 

Ar-riv’-ion, (-rizh’-un, 147s. A smiling upon. 

To ARRIVE=4r-rive!. v.n. Tocome to any place 
to reach any puint; to gain any thing; to happen. 

Ar-ri/-val, s. ‘The reaching of any place or point. 

Ar-ri/-vance, s. Company coming. (Obs. 

To ARRODE=4r-rode’, v. a. To graw or nibble. 

Ar-ro-ston, (-zhun, 147)s A gnawing. 

To ARROGATE=ir-rd-gite, v. a. 
proudly or vainly; to assume. 

Ar’-ro-ga"-tion, 85,89: 8. A claiming with pride 
and injustice. 

Ar"-ro-ga'-tive, 105: a. 
manner. 

Ar’-R0O-G4NT, a. Haughty, proud. 

Ar-ro-gaut-ly, ad. In an arrogant manner. 


To clale 


Claiming in an upjue 


The sigo = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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D2 


ART 


Ar’-ro-gance, ee Assumption of too much {m- 


Ar-ro-gan-cy, 
insolence of beari 


ng. 
ARRONDISS EM ENT, &r-roang/-déce-ming”, 


A circuit; a district or territory in 


{Fr., 170: 8. _territ 
France for the exercise of a particular jurisdiction. 
ARROW, ar-rd, 129, 125: 8. The pointed weapon 
which 1s shot from a bow. 
Ar-row-y, 104: a. Consisting of or like arrows. 
Ar'-row-head. (-héd, 120) s. The head of an 
arrow; mila sl so named from its resemblance 
to an arrowhe. 
Ar’-row-root, s. The starch of an Indian plant. 


ARSENAL=ar-sé-nal, s. A magazine of mili- 


tary stores. 

ARSENIC=ar-sé-nic, s A mineral substance, 
which is a violent corrosive poison. White arsenic is 
that commonly seen, which is not the pure metal, but 
the oxide of arsenic. 

Ar-sen/-ic, 88 : a. Containing arsenic. 

Ar-sen’-e-cal, 105: Arsenic acid differs from 

Ar-se/-ni-ous, 95, 120: } arsenious by its greater 
proportion of oxygen. 

To Ar-sen!-i-cate, v. a. To combine with arsenic. 

Ar-se’-ni-ate, 95, 105: 8. A name for salts formed 
by tbe combination of arsenic acid with different bases. 

Ar’ se-nite, s. A name for salts formed by arsenious 
acid with different bases. 

ARSON =ar'-son’, 18, 114: s. The crime of house 
burning, including that of barns, ricks, &c. 

ART, 33: 8. The power of doing something not 
taught by nature; practical skill as opposed to theory ; 


practical skill as directed by theory or science; a 
trade; artfulness; skill; dexterity; cunning. 


Art!-fwl, 117: a. Performed with art; cunning. 

Art’-ful-ly, ad. Skilfully ; cunningly. 

Art’-fwl-ness, s. Skill; cunning. 

Art!-less, a. Unskilful; void of fraud ; simple. 

Art/-less-ly, ad. In an artless manner; naturally ; 
sincerely. 

Art'-less-ness, s. Want of art; simplicity. 


Ar!-tTI-vIcR, (-té-fiss, 105) s. Trick, fraud; art, 


trade. 

Ar'-ti-fic’-ial, (-fish’-yal, 147) a. Made by art, 
not natural; fictitious, not genuine; artful, contrived 
with skill. 

Ar'-ti-fic’-ial-ly, ad. By art; with skill; not natu- 
rally. 

Ar’-tt-fic’’-tal-ness, 8. Artfulness. 

Ar-Ti¥/=I-CER, 8. A mechanic, or manufacturer; a 
contriver. 

Ar!-r1-SAn, (-28n, 151) 8. One skilled in an art; a 
handicraftsman. 

Ar’-t1s1T, s. He that exercises any art ; he that exer- 
cises one of the elegant arts, but particularly that of 
painting likenesses. Hence, Artist’ical, a. 

ARTERY, ar'-tér-eu, 105: s One of the cylin- 
drical tubes which convey the blood from the heart to 
all parts of the body. 

Ar-te’-ri-al, 43: a. That relates to, or is contained in, 
artery. 

Ar’-rTE-RI-o1T-0-M Y, 8 The operation of bleeding 
from the artery. 

ARTHRITIC=ar-firit’-ic, 88: s. \ 

ARTHRITICAL, ar-thrit’-€-cal, a. 


gouty. 

ARTICHOKE, ar-té-chdke, 105: 8. A plant 
like a thistle, but with lurge scaly heads like the cune 
of the pine-tree. 


ARTICLE, ar-té-cl, 101: s. Generally, some- 
thing distinct; appropriately, one of the parts of 
speech; a single clause of an accuunt; a particular or 
item; one in a series of things; in the plural, it often 
mea as terms, stipulations. 


Relating to 
the joints ; 


portance ; haughty self-sufficiency; 


ASC 


To Ar’-ti-cle, wv. nr. and a. To stipulate :—~ect, Ts 
draw up, or bind by, articles of agreement. 

Ar-ric!-u-LaR, 38: a. Belonging to the joints. 

AR-TIC -U-LATE, @. Distinct; branched into articles ; 
in anatomy, belonging to the joints. 

To Ar-tic-u-late, v. a. and ”. To utter words so 
that the syllables are distinct; to speak; to treat; to 
joint; very rarely it signities to draw up articles, to 
make terms :—reu. To speak distinctly. 

Ar-tic’-u-la!-ted, part. a. With distinct utterance 
of syllables; in anatomy and botany, having jvints. 

Ar-tic’-u-late-ly, ad. Distinctly; article by article. 

Ar-tic-u-late-ness, s. The quality of being arti- 


culate. 

Ar-tic!-u-la/-fion, 85, 89: #. Distinct utterance ; 
a consonant, as being the chief means of distinctness ; 
in anatomy, the juncture, or joint of bones; in bo:any, 
the knots in some plants, as in the cane. 

ARTIFICIAL, ARTISAN, ARTLESS, &c.— 
See under Art. 

ARTILLERY, ar-til/-lér-dy, 81, 129, 105: s. 
Weapons of war: cannon, ordnance; gunnery. 

ARUNDELIAN, ar'-tin-dele’-yan, 146: @. An 
epithet applied to the celebrated marbles containing 
the Parian chronicle. They were procured by an earl 
of Arundel, and subsequently presented to the uni: 
versity of Oxford. a 

ARUNDINACEOUS 4-rin'-dé-na"-sh’tis,147: 
a, Of, or like reeds. 

Ar’-un-din”-e-ows, 120: a. Abounding with reeds. 

ARUSPEX=d-rus’-pécks, 154: \ s. A diviner 

ARUSPICE, d-rus’-piss, 105: by the entrails 
of victims; a soothsayer. The latter is the proper 
anglicised, though less usual word. The plural num- 
ber, Aruspices, is the same in both instances. 

A-rus'-pi-cy, 105: 8. The act of prognosticating. 

AS, az, 152: cony. and adv. Iu the same manner, 
in like manner; in the manner that; that>—adv. Si- 
milarly, equally; like to; in respect that; in res 
of; for example. It is sometimes, by reason of an 
ellipsis, equivalent to a relative pronoun; as, He wel- 
comed sucna as [those that} came. 

ASAFCETIDA, as'-s4-fée"-d-dd, 120: s. A fetid 
gum-resin, brought from the east, much used as an 
anti-pasmodic. 

ASBESTOS, &2-bés/-toss, 151: 8. An trcom- 
bustible substance, (see A-,) which, being manufac- 
tured into a cloth, was formerly used to preserve the 
ashes of the body burned on the funeral pyre. Itisa 
mineral, but, Leing fibrous, has the appearance of a 
vezetable. 

As-bes’-tine, (-tin, 105) a. Something incombustible. 

ASCARIDES, &s-cir’-d-ddez, 129, 101: s. pe 
Little worms in the rectum. 

To ASCEN D=is-sénd’, 59: v. n. and a. To 
rise; to move upwards: to proceed from one degrtce of 
good to another :—act. To climb up. 

As-cend’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be ascended. 


As-cen’-dant, s. and @. Superiority or commanding 
influence; the degree of the ecliptic which, rising at a 
sidaipale nativity, was supposed, by astrologers, to in- 

uence his fate: in law, ascendants are the relations 
gone before and reck ned upwards >—adj, Superior, 
predominant; above the horizon. 

As-cen/-den-cy, 105: s. Influence, power. 


As-cen!-sion, (-shun, 147) s. The act of ascending, 
the visible rising of Christ to heaven; the festival m 
erieoration of which, is called Ascension-day, or Holy 
Thursday. 

As-cen’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Prone to ascend; as- 
cending. 

As-cxn1/, 82: 8. The act of rising; the way ta 
rising: the elevation itself. 

To ASCERTAIN =as-ser-tain’, 59, 100: ©. a 
To make certain; to establish; to make confidest. 

As-cer-tain’-a-ble, 101: a. That can be asree- 
tained. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictic aary. 
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ASK 


As-cer-tain!-er, s. He that ascertains. 

As-cer-tain’-ment, 8 A settled rule; a standard. 

ASCETIC=4ds-sét/-ic, 59, 88: a. and s, Exer- 
cising mortitications of the flesh :—s. He that retires 
to a life of seclusion and severity. 

As-cet’~i-cism, 158: s. The state of an ascetic. 


ASCII, ash'-yi, 146, 147: s. pl. People who, at 
twelve at noon, are shadowless. (See A-.) This can 
hapyen only to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, and 
to them it happens twice in the year. They are also 
called Amphiscr, because, when not shadowless, their 
shadows will, at one time of year, point north at mid- 
day, at another time, south. The inhabitants of the 
north peuple zone will always have their shadows 
north, and those of the south temperate zone always 
south, at mid-day; and these are called Antiscii. {n 
the frigid zones, during the time the sun 18 above the 
horizon, the shadows are directed to every point 
around the compass; and the inhabitants are accord- 
ingly called Periscti. The four words are anylicised 
by sume writers into Ascians, Amphiscians, Aatiscians, 
and Periscians, 

ASCITES, as-si’-tecz, [Lat.] 170: s. A kind of 
dropsy. See Asci, &c. in Supp. 

As-cit’-ic, 88, Devusical 

As-cit!-i-cal, } ss Liga 

ASCITITIOUS = &s'-s¢-tish”-"is, 147: a. Ad- 
scititious. 

ASCLEPIAD, ds-clé/-pé-Ad, s. The Choriambic 
verse in which the first, aud other odes of Horace, are 
written. 

To ASCRIBE=4s-crib’, v. a. To attribute to, as 
a cause ; to attribute asa quality —See Ad-. 

As-cri!-ba-ble, 101: a. That may be ascribed. 

As-crir’-Tion, 89: 8. The act of ascribing. 

As’-crip-tis’-ious, (-tish/-iis, 120) a. That is as- 
cribed. 

ASH=4dsh, s. A tree; the wood of the ash. 

Ash’-en, a. Made of ash-wood. 

ASHAMED, d-shamed’, 114: part. a. Touched 
with shame. 

A-sha-med-ly, 105: ad. Bashfully. 

.ASHES, ash/-@z, 113, 151: s. pl. The remains of 
any thing burnt; the remains of a body burned on the 
coor ier taka and hence, generally, the remains of 


Ash-wednes’-day, (-w&nz'-ddy, 167) s. The first 
day of Lent, so called from the ancient custom of 
sprinkling ashes on :he head. 

Ash’-y, 105: a. Light-grey, like ashes: turned to 
ashes. 

Ash’-y-pale’, a. Pale as ashes. 

ASHLAR=Ash’-lar, 34: s. Common or freestone 
as it comes in various length, breadth, and thickness, 
from the quarry. 

Ash’-ler, 36: 8. A facing made of squared stones. 

Ash’-ler-ing, 8. The act of bedding ashler in mortar. 

ASHORE=d-shord’, ad. On shore; stranded. 

ASIAN, aish’-yan, 147: @. Asiatic. 

A’-si-at”-ic, (A/-shé-ae’/-ick, 85, 88) a. and s. 
Pertaining to Asis :—s. A native of Asia. 

ASIDE=d-side’, ad. To one side; away from those 

resent. 

ASININ E.—See ander Ass. 

Vo ASK=dsk, J1: v. a. and". To petition ; to de- 
mand ; to question; to inquire; to require:—rxeu. To 
petition to make inguiry. 

As’-ker, 8. Petitioner, inquircr :—also, (of different 
etymology,) a water-newt. 

ASKAUNCE, &s-kince’, 122: ad. Sideways, 
obliquely. 

As-kawnt’, ad. Sideways, askaunce. 

ASKEW, &e-ku’, 110: ad. Awry, contemptu- 


ously. 


ASP 


ASLAKE=4d-slake’, ». a. To slacken. (Obs.) 

ASLANT=4d-slant’/, 11; ad. Obliquely. 

ASLEEP=d-slépe’, a. and ad. Sleeping; dead: 
—adv. Into sleep. 

ASLOPE=d-slope’, ad. With declivity; obliquely. 

ASOMATOUS, d-so’-md-tiis, 120: a. Without 
a body; incorporeal—See A.. 

ASP=asp, 1), } s. A small poisonous serpent 

ASPIC=as/-ptck,} of Egypt and Lybia. 

ASPARAGUS=4s-par’-d-gus, 129, 167: 8. An 
esculent plant. Asparagia, &e., see Supp. 

ASPECT=4s'-péct, s. Look; countenance ; view ; 
posiien relation; disposition of a planet to other 

8. 

oe Sic the middle of the 17th century, the accent of 
this word has shifted from the last to the first syllable ; 
the common tendency of accent as to nouns.— See 81. 

To As-pect’, v. a. To behold. (Obs.) 

As-pect/-a-ble, 101: a. That may be seen. [Obs.] 

As-pec’-fion, 89: 8. The act of viewing. 

ASPEN=4s!-pén, 2. and a. A species of poplar, 
the leaves of which alwavs tremble; it is sometimes 
called an Asp :—adj. Belonging to, or made of, the 
aspen; resembling an aspen. 

ASPER=As’-per, 36: a. Rough, rugged. (Little 
used. } 

To As/-per-ate, (-pér-dte, 129) v. a. To make 
rou 

As’- Serealtions 85,89: s. A making rough. 

As’-per-ous, 120: a. Rough, uneven 

As-per’-1-Ty, 105: #. Unevenness; roughness of 
sound; roughness of temper; sharpness. 

Ae-Per’--¥0-1.1-008, 90, 105, 120: a An epi. 
thet of plants that have rough Icaves. 

ASPERNATION, &s/-per-na”-shiin, 85, 89: s. 
Neglect, disregard. 

To ASPERSE=is-perce’, 35, 153; v a. To 
wilify; to slander; to bespatter with censure or ca- 
lumny ; to sprinkle. 

As-per -ser, 8. One who vilifies. 

As-pEr’-sion, 90: s. A sprinkling; calumny. 

ASPHALTOS, 4s-fal’-tos, 18, } 163, 142: s. 

ASPHALTUM, &s-fal/-tum, Jews’ pitch; a 
solid, brittle, ponderons substance, of a discuticnt, 
emollient. and ayglutinant quality. When pure, it 


burns without leaving any ashes. It is found in a sof 
or liquid state on the surface of the Dead Sea. 

As-phal’-tic, a. Gummy, bituminous. 

ASPHODEL, &s/-f§-d8], 163: 8s. The day-lily. 
The ancients planted it near graves to supply the 
manes of the dead with nourishment. 

ASPHURELATES, 4s-f/-ré-ldtes, 8. pl. A 
name given to a series of semi-metullic fossils, because, 
in their purest state, they are nut malleable, (Sce A-,) 
as, bismuth, antimony, cobalt, zinc, and quicksilver. 

ASPHYXY, as-fick’-séy, 163, 154: 8. A swooning. 
—NSee A-. 

ASPIC.—See Asp. It also means a piece of ord- 
nance. 

ASPIRANT.—See in the ensuing ‘class. 

To ASPIRATE, &s’-pé-rdte, 105: v. a. To mingle 
the breath unvocalized with the vocul e‘ements of 
apeech. 

As’-pi-rate, a. and 8. Pronounced with an audible 
breathing :-—s. The mark of such breathing. 

To A-spire’, v.n. Literally, to breathe hard, to 
pant; to desire with eagerness ; to rise; to tower. 

As-pi-rer, s. One that aspires. 

As-pi’-rant, #. Anaspirer; an ambitious candidate. 

As-pire’-ment, s. The act of aspiring. 

As!-pi-Ra"-rron, (-pé-ra/-shtin, 105, 89) 8. a 
breathing after; an ardent wish ; the act of aspinag 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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mish-un, #, e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, i.e. vision, 16%: thin, 166: .thén. 166, 


ASS 


the pronunciation of a vowel so that the breath is pre- 
viously heard unvocalized. : 

ASPORTATION, &s'-pdre-ta”-shiin, 130, 85, 
89: s. A carrying away; a felonious removal, whether 
or not from the honse or apartment. 

ASQUINT, d-eskwint’, 76, 145: ad. Obliquely ; 
not in the straight line of vision. 

ASS=4ss, 11: s. An animal of burden; a stupid 


fellow. 

Ass!-head, (-h&d, 120) s. A blockhead. 

As!-r-nineg, (&s/-sd-nine,) a. Pertaining to an ass. 

As/-t-nar-y, 129, 105: a. Asinine. 

Tov ASSAIL—ds-sale’, v. a. To attack in a hostile 
manner; to fall upon; to attack with argument. 

As-sail’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be attacked. 

As-sail’-er, s He that attacks another. 

As-sail’-ant, s anda. He that attacks:—a. At- 
tacking. 

As-sail’-ment, s. Attack. 

ASSAPANIC =4s'-sd- p&n*-ick, 8. The flying 


squirrel. 

ASSART=is-sart’ 8. The ohence of grubbing up 
trees. 

ASSASSIN =da-sas'-sin, 8. One who kills, or at- 
tempts to kill, by secret assault. 

To As-sas'-si-nate, 105: v. a. To murder by sudden 
as-ault; to waylay. 

As-sas/-si-na"-tion, 85, 89: s. The act of assassi- 
nating. 

As-sas”-gi-na’-tor, 38: s. A murderer ; a way-layer. 

As-sas‘-si-nousa, 120: a. Murderous. 

ASSATION, ds-sa/-shun, s. A roasting. 

ASSAULT =is-shult’, 25,123: 8. Attack ; storm, 
opposed to sap, or siege; hostile violence; invasion. 
In law, injury offered to a man’s person. 

To As-sault’, v. a. To attack; to fall upon with 
violence. 

As-saul!-ter, 36: s. He who attacks; he who offers 
jury. 

ASSAY =ds-say’, s. A trial or attempt at anything ; 
a trial of a metal by the separation of whatever may 
be mixed with it: in law, the examination of weights 
und measures by the proper officers. 

To As-say’, v. a. and 2. To make trial of ; to ascer- 
tain the purity or alloy of metals :—»v. s. Toendeavour. 

As-say/-er, 8. One who assays metals, 

ASSECTATION, 4s’-séc-ta’-shun, 89: s. At. 
tendance. “ 

ASSECUTION, &s/-sd-ci-shan, 89: 8. Ac- 
quirement, 

ASSEMBLANCE=4s-sém/-blance, 12: s. A re- 
presentation. 

To ASSEMBLE, &s-sém’-bl, 101: . a. and n. 
To bring together :—neu. To meet together. 

As-sem’-blage, 99: s. A collection of individuals ; 
the state of being assembied. 

As-sem/-bly, ]05: s. A company; an assemblage. 

ASSENT =As-séut', s. The act of agreeing to any 
thing; consent. 

To As-sent’, v. 2. To concede, or agree to. 

As-sen!-ter, 36: s. One who assents. 

As-sen’-ting-ly, ad. In a manner expressive of 
assent. 

As-sent/-ment, s. Consent. 

As'-sen-ta"”-“ion, 85, 89: s. 
nions out of flattery. 

As"-sen-ta’-tor, 85, 38: s. A flatterer. 

To ASSERT=ias-sert/, 35: v..a. To maintain; 
to aflirm; to claim. 

As ser’-tave (-tiv, 105) a. Positive, peremptory. 

As-ser'-tive-ly, 105: ad. Affirmatively, positively. 

As-ser’-tor, 38: 8s. Maintainer, vindicator, affirmer. 


Compliance with opi- 


ASS 


As-ser -tor-y, 129: a. Asserting, supporting. 

As-ser-tion, 89: #. The act of asserting ; position 
advanced. 

To ASSERV E=4s-servd, v. a. To serve, to help. 


[Obs.] 

To ASSESS=is-céss’, 59: v. a. Originally, to 
sit; hence to determine at a sitting a charge or sum 
to be paid; and hence, generally, to rate, to fix the 
proportion which a person has to pay of a particular 


tax. 

As-sessed’, (-sést’, 114, 143) part. a, Rated or fixed 
by authority. 

As-sess’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be assessed. 

As-sess/-ment, s. The act of assessing; the sum 
levied. 

As-ses’-sor, 38: s. One that sits by another as an 
assistant in council; our appointed to assess property 
for taxation. 


As-sEg’-siun, 89: 8. A sitting down by a person. 

ASSETS = as’-séts, 8. p/. Goods and chattels 
sufficient ( Seer) for the discharge of all legal claims ; 
goods answerable fur payment. 

To ASSEVER=As-sév'-er, 36: 

To ASSEV ERATE=4s-sév'-ér- 5 with great s0- 
ate, 129: ) «emnity. 

As-sev'-er-a"-ttun, 85, 89: 8. Solemn affirmaticn, 
as upon oath. 

ASSIDENT, as’-sd-dént, 105: a. That frequently 
seats itself with, or accompanies: applied to such 
signs of a disease as usually accompany it, but not 
always. Assidean, see Supp. 

As-.1p/-u-aTE, a. That seats itself as a constant 
companion; daily. [Obs ) 

As-siv/-vu-ous, 120: a. Applying constantly. 

As-sid’-u-owa-ly, 105: ad. Diligontly, continually. 

As-sid’-u-ous-ness, s. Constant or diligent appli- 


cation. 

As-si-pu'-F-ry, (ds-sé-du'-é-téy, 84, 105) s. 
Diligence. 

ASSIENTO, a&s-sd-&n!-td, s. The name of a con- 


vention between the king of Spain and other powers 
relative to the supply of slaves. 


©. a. To affirm 


To ASSIGN, a&s-sine’, 115, 157: v. a. To mark — 


out ; to appropriate; to fix the quantity or value: in 
law, to mako over a right to another; to appoint a 
deputy. 
As-s:gn’, s. The person to whom. property, or an 
interest, is, or may be, assigned; an assignee. 
As-sign’-a-ble, 10]; a. That may be assigned. 
As-sign/-er, 36: 8, He that assigns. 
As-sign’-ment, 8. The appointment of any thing to 


some end or person: in law, the thing assigned, or the 
deed which assigns. 


As'-si-onue”, (as'-at-nde”, 105, 157) 2. He te 
whom any right is assijned, or who is appointed by 
another to doany act. Assignat, see Supp. 

As’-si-gnor’, 177: s. An assigner. 

As/-sic-na"-TI0Nn, (s'-stg-na"-shun, 89) s. An 
appointment to mert, used. generally, of love appoint 
ments; the making over of any thing to another. 

To ASSIMILATE, Xs-sim’-d-lAte, 105: v. nm. and 
a. To grow like -—act. To bring tw a likeness. 

As-sim/-i-late-ness, s. Likeness. [Little used.) 

As-sim”-i-la/-tive, 85, 105: u. Having the power 
of assimilating. 

As-sim!-i-la-ble, 98, 101: @. That may be con- 
verted to a similar nature. 

ASSIMULATE, ASSIMULATION.—See 3i- 
mulate, &c. 

To ASSIST=ds-sist’, v. a. To help. 

As-sis/-tant, a. and s. Helping, aiding:—s. One 
who aasists under a principal; a helper. 

As-sis’-tance, 12: s. Help, furtherance. 

ASSIZE=A4s-sizc’, s. Literally, a sitting, and of 
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ASS 


the same origin with Assess, Assident, &e.; appropr. 

ately, a court of judicature held twice a year In avery 
county, in which causes are tried by a judge and jury: 
the word, in this sense, is generaily used in the plusial 
number; as a poun sinvular, it often means an ordi 

Nance or statu e dete:miping the weizht, or fixing the 
price of some article of commun cunsumptiva 

To As-siz@, via. To fx a rate of weizht or price. 

Asesi/-zer, #. An officer acting unde: an assise of 
weight or price; in Scotland, a ju yman or member of 
assize, in which sense the word is often spelled assisur. 

Tv ASSOCIATE, as-so'-sheé-Ate, 90: v. a. To unite 
with another; to juin ip company: to accompany. 

As-so/-ct-ate, a. and s. Confederute:—s. A con- 
federate, a companion. 

As-so”-cr-a/-tave, 105: a. 
associating. 

As-so’-ci-u-ble, 98, 101: a. Capable of being 
assuciated ; sociable. 

As-so’-ct-a"-ton, 85, 89, 150: 8. Union; confe- 
deracy; partnership; connection ; apposition; an as- 
sembly of persons, 

To ASSOIL=4s-soil’, 29: «2. To solve ; to answer. 
[Obs.) Also. (of diffe.ent etymology,) to suil. (Obs.] 

ASSONANT=4s'-sd-nd@nt, a. Having a resem- 
biance in sound. 

Aw/-so-nance, &. 
rhyming. 

To ASSORT=4s-sort’, 37: v.a. and 2. To ar- 
rane in classes :—neu, To agree or class with. 

As-sort’-ment, 8. The act of classing; a quantity 
properly selected 

To ASSOT=ds-s6t!, v. a. To infatuate. (Little 
used. ] 

To ASSUAGE, a&s-swayd, 145: v. a. and 2. To 
mitigate; to soften; to appease; to ease:—nev, To 
abate or subside, 

As-sual-ger, 8. One who assnages. 

As-suage’-ment, s. That which mitigates; miti- 
gation. 

As-sual-sive, (-ctv, 105) a. Softening, mitigating. 

ASSUETUDE, as!-swé-tude, 145: 4. Custom. 

As’-suz-vac’-TI10Nn, 85, 89: 8. The state of being 
accustomed. 

To ASSUME=4s-stme’, v.a. and 7. To take; to 
take ttpon one’s self; to arrogate: to take for granted 
without proof; to appropriate :—nes. To be arrcgant. 

As-su/-mer, 36: 8. An arrogant man. 

As-su’-ming, 72: part. a. Arrogant, haughty. 

As-sumP’-rive, (-sim/-tiv, 156,105) a. That is 
or may be assunied, 

As-sump/-tion, $9: 8. The act of taking; taking 
any thing npon one's self; supposition; the minor 
pro} sition iu a syllogism; the taking into heaven of 
the Virgin Mary, and the festival of that event in the 
(sreeck and Roman churches. 

As-sumr’-<iT, s. Literally, he has taken on himself : 
appropriately, the legal terin for a voluntary promise 
by which aman takes un himself to perfurm for or pay 
to, another; the action founded on an assumpsit. 
confid-nce by promise ; to secure ty another; to make 
confident; to make secure. 

A-asured’, (d-shddrd’, 111) par/.a. Certain; eon- 
vinced. 

f-ssu'-red-ly, 105: ad. Certainly. 

af-ssu'-red-ness, s. Certainty. 

A-ss1'-rer, (d-sh®!-rer, 51, 36) s He that assures. 

A-ssu'-rance, 12: 8. Certain expectation; secure 
confidence; freedom from doubt; firmness; confl- 
dence; want of modesty; spirit; intrepidity; testi- 
mony of eredit; conviction ; insurance, or security to 
pay a sum on a certain event; in theology, sccurity 
sith respect to acceptance with God. 


Having the quality of 


Resemblance of sound without 


AST 


ASSURGENT =iis-sur-géut, a. Htisimg arct vise. 
ASTEISM, ds!-té-izm, 158: 8. Delicate irony or 


d -rision. ‘a 
ASTERIATED, as-tere”’-t-a/-téd 43: a. Radiatee, 
asa star, 


As/-1rR-18k, 129: 8. A little star (*) in printing. 

As!-ter-ism, 153: 8. A constellation. 

As-re../-1-TES, (-d-téez, 101) 8. A kind of glitter. 
ang opal, 

Asferen-oip, 8 The common name of the four 
new: y-discovercd planets between the crbits of Mars 
and Pupiees p!. As’ter-oids or Aster’o-1” les, 

(> See other relations of this cluss under Astral. 

ASTERN=é-stern’, 35: ad. In the hinder part 
of the ship; behind the ship. 

To ASTERT=d-stert’, v. a. To startle, to fright. 
(Obs. 

ASTHENIC, as-ihéu!-ic, $8: a, Without strength ; 
feeble —See A-. ° 

As-/he-noi/-o-gy, 8. The doctrine of diseases arising 
from weakness. 

ASTHMA, ast/-md, 156: s. A frequent, difficult, 
and short respiration, with cough and wheezing. 

Asth-mat'-ic, 84; 

Asth-mat!-i-cal, 

ASTONIED, as-téu!-id, 114: part.a. Astonished 
(Milion.) 

To As-1oNn-1sH, v. a, To amaze, to surprise. 

As-ton!/-sh-ing, 72: part.a. That astonishes. 

As-ton!-ish-ing-ly, ad. In an astonishing manner. 

As-ton’-ish-ing-ness, s. The quality tha’ excites 
a-tonishment 

As-ton’-ish-ment, s. Amazement. 

To As-Tounv’, (as-townd!) v. a. Tu astonish. to 
strike with fear and wonder. 

ASTRADDLE, d-strid/-dl, 101: ad. With a leg 
on each side. 

ASTRAGAL=4s’-trd-gal, s. The little ring-like 


moulding which surruunds the top and bottom of wu 
architectural colump. 


ASTRAL, ASTRIFEROUS, &c.—See “Vefore 
Astrography. 
ASTRAY=d-strav’, ad. Out of the right way. 


To ASTRICT=éd-strict’, v. a. To bind fast, to 
astrinve.—See Ad-. 

4-strict’, a. Bound, astricted. (Little used.? 

A-stric’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Binding, styptic. 

A-stric’-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Astringent. 

A-stric-tion, 89: #. A binding, a compression. 

To A-sTuinae!, 71,64: v. a. To draw together, to 
make parts contract. 

A-strin’-gent, a. Binding, contracting; contrary to 
laxative. 

A-strin'-gen-cy, 8s. The power of binding ; the powr: 
of giving firmness. 

ASTRIDE=d-stride’, ad. With legs wide open. 

ASTRA L=ds/-tral, a. Starry, relatiag to the stars 

As-Trriv-gn-ous, 87, 129, 320: a. Bearing or con 
taining stars. 

As-trig'-er-ovs, 64: a. Bearing stars. 

As-Trow’-n4-PHY, (-féy, 163, 105) s. The scienca 
of describing the stars. 

As!-TRO-LABE, 8 An instrument formerly used to 
take altitudes: a particular projection of the sphere ; 
the instrument now called the armillary sphere. 

As-trow!-o-ay, 105: 8. The pretended science o 
the iufluence of the stars on the destinies of men 
sometimes it means astronumy. 

As-trol’-o-ger, 36: s. A professor of astrology. 

As’-tro-lo’-gi-an, 85,90: s. One addicted to aa 
tholugy. 


a. Troubled with an asthma. 


The sign = is used after modes of speliing that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mush-in, t. e. mission, 165: vigh-tn, i.e. v.sion, 165: thin, 166: -thén, 166. 
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As -tro-log’ -ic, 88: 
As’-tro-log’'-1-cal, 
As!-tro-log”-1-cal-ly, ad. In an astrological manner. 
To Asetrol’-o-gize, v. ". To practise astrology. 
As-Tron’-u-m Y, 87, 105: 2. The science of the 

heavenly bodies, and of the laws by which they are 

directed. 
As-tron’-o-mer, 36: s. One skilled in astronomy. 


, Wey : 
Aatetonfotcal | Pehla stony 


As’-tro-nom’-t-cal-ly, acd. 
manner, 

To As-tron’-o-mize, v. ". To practise astronomy. 
[Little used.) 

A»!-TRo-scOPR, *. An instrument for seeing the 
stars, not singly, but as they form the hemispheres. 
As!'-Tro-THE-01."-0-G¥, 8. Theology founded on 

the observation of the heavenly bovlies. 


ASTRUT=é-strit’, ad. Ina strutting manner. 

ASTUTE=d-stute’, a. Cunning; penetrating. 

ASUN DER=d-sun’-der, 36: ad. Apart; not to- 
gether. 

ASY LUM=<c-si'-lim, s. A sanctuary, a refuge. 


ASYMMETRY, d-sim'-mé-tréy, s. The want of 
symmetry or proportion —See A-. 

A-sym’-me-tral, a. Not agreeing. 

As’-ym-met!’-ri-cal, 92: a. Disproportionate. 

ASYMPTOTE, &s’-im-tdte, 156: s. As’-ymp-totes 
(three syllables in the plural as in the singular) are 
right lines which continually approach a curve, without 
ever meeting it. (See A-.) In other words, an asymp- 
tote is a tangent to the curve at an infinite distance. 

As'-ymp-tot’’-i-cal, 84: a, That approaches, but can 
hever meet. 

ASYNDETON =é-sin'-dé-tén, 8. The dispensing 
with conjunctions in speech; as vent, vidi, vici—See A-. 

AT=Aat, prep. Primarily, this word denotes presence, 
nearness, direction towards; from which original im- 
port all its various uses are derived: at sight, is with, 
present, or coming the sight; at peace, at war, at ease, 
at play, imply peace, war, &c. being present, ur now 
oxisting; at arms, siznifies furnished with, or present 
with arms; af band, within 1each of the hand, and 
therefore near; at my cost is with my cost; the pecu- 
liar phrases in which this word occurs, «t first, aé last, 
at all, are numerous, in all of them sume noun origi- 
nally used has been dropped: in such phrases as, He 
runs at him, He points at him, at signifies direction 
towards; in the phrase, He longs tu be at him, the 
meaning is, present or with him in attack. 


ATABAL=it'-d-bal, 142: 8. A Moorish tabor. 
ATARAXY, ete ey 154, 105: s. Ab- 


sence of all vexation of mind; stwical tranquillity.— 
See A. 

ATAXY, it!-dck-séy, 54,105: #. Want of order; 
disturbance.—See A-. 

ATE. &t, 119.—See To Eat. 


ATHANASIAN, dt/-dn-aizh"-d-an, 146, 147: 
a.and s. Pertaining to Atha .usius, the putative com- 
piler of a creed atlopted by the Roman, Lutheran, and 
other churches, in which a most explicit avowal is 
made of the doctrine of the Trinity, as opposed to the 
Arian doctrine:—s. One who adopts the Athanasian 
creed; an uncompromising Trinitarian. 

ATHANOR=ati’-d-nor, 8. A furnace formerly 
used by chemists. 

ATH EIST=8-thc-ist, 8. and a. One that denies 
the existence of a Gud:—a. Atheistical—See A-. 

A’-the-is"-tic, 88 : 


} a. Pertaming to astrology. 


In an astronomical 


A/-the-is’-ti-cal a. Given to atheism ; impious. 

“we ’ 

A‘-the-is"-ti-cal-ly, 105: ad. In an atheistical 
Wanner. 


ATR 


A‘-the-is”-ti-cal-ne is.s. The quality of bring aibels. 
tical. 

A’-rHR-1sm, 158: 2. The habitual denial of a God. 

A!-the-onus, 120: a. Godless. 

ATHELING, aw-él-ing, s. A noble youth. [Obs] 

ATHEROMA=A4wW--r6"-md, s. A sort of wen. 

Ath!-e-rom"-a-tuus, 92, 120: a. Having the nature 
of an atheroma. . 

ATHIRST, d-therst’, 35: a. Thirsty. 

ATHLETE. ati-let’, s. A contender for victory 
of strength; a wrestler. 

Ath-le’-te, (-tée, [Lat.] 169) «. p/. Athletes; a 
word often used for the latter, which is the proper 
English plural. 

Aru-1.e1’-1c, 88: a. Strong of body, robust ; vigor- 
ous; appertaining to wrestliny. 

ATHWART, d-tiwdurt’, 37, 140: ad. Across; 
transverse to; through. 

ATILT=4-til¢, ad. With the manner of a tilter or 
of sity that thrusts; in s raised or tilted posture, asa 
barre 

ATIMY, at!-d-méy, 105: 8. Disgrace.—See A.. 

ATLAS=ar-lds, s. Originally, the mountain, or 
the fabled god that bears up the world; hence applied 
toa collection of ay os a large square folio resembling 
such a collection; the supporiers of a building; a kind 
of silk; a large kind of d.awing paper, &c. 

At-lan-te’-an, 86: a. Strong, gigantic. 


At-lan’-tes, (-tdez, [Lat.] 169) s. pé. Male figures 
supporting any part ofa building. 

At-lan’-tic, a. and s. Pertaining to Atlas; or to 
Atlantis, an isle mentioned by the ancients as -ituated 
west of Gades, now Cadiz; pertaining to the ccean 
called the Atlantic :—s. The ocean which i. between 
Europe and Asia on the east, and America on the west. 

ATMOMETER=aAt-mim'-é-ter, 36: ¢. An in- 

strument to measure the quantity of exhalation frum 
a humid surface in a given time; an evaporometer. 

Ar’-mos-pHene, (-fére, 163) 8. The air that ev. 
compasses the earth —See Air. 

At-mos-pher’-ic, nea 129; a, 

At-mos-pfer’-i-cal, J atmosphere. 

ATOM=at/-om, 18: s. A particle of matter that 
cannot be divided. —See A-. 

A-tom'-ic, ite a. Pertaining to atoms. The ato. 

A-tom'-i-cal, § mical philosophy, which was upheld 
chiefly by the ancient Epicureans, taught that atoms sre 
endued with gravity and motion, by which all things are 
formed, without the aid of a supreme intellivent being. 
The atomic theory, in modern chemistry, is the doc- 
trine of definite proportions, teaching that all chemical 
combinations take place between the ultimate particles 
of bodies, and that these unite either atom with atom, 
or in proportions expressed by some simple multiple of 
the number of atoms. 

At/-o-mist, 8. A follower of the atomical philosophy. 

At/-o-my, s. A minute being; [Shaks.} an abbre- 
viation of anatomy. 

To ATONE=4-tond', v.m. anda. To agree ; [Obs } 
to stand as an equivalent for something; to answer 
for :—act. To reduce to concord ; to expiate. 

4A-tone’-ment, s. Agreement, concord, expiation. 

A-to’-ner, 36: 8. He that reconciles or atones for. 

ATONY, &t’-6-ndy, 105: 2. Want of tone or ten- 
sion; relaxation; debility —See A-. 

4-ton!-ic, 88: a. Wanting tension ; relaxed. 

ATOP=d-tip’, ad. On or at the top. 


ATRABILARIAN, 4v-rd-béd-lare’-d-an, 92, 
105, 90, 41: a. Replete with black bile: melancholy 3; 
which disposition the ancients a'tributed to the bile. 

At'-ra-bi-la”-ri-ous, 120: a. Melancholic. 


A1!-ra-mEn"-r41, 12: 
A1!-n4-mun"-Tovs, 120: } a. Inky; black as ink. 


Belonging to the 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictésmary. 


Vowels: yat!oway: chadp'-man: pd-pa: law: 
40 


uiod * 15, ie. yew, 55: 0,64 & mule, 171. 
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At-r.2-men-ta’-ri-ons, a. Suitable for making ink. 

ATROCIOUS, d-tro’-sh’tis, 147, 120: a. Wicked 
in a high degree; enormous. 

4-tro’-cioue- ly, 105: ad. In an atrocious manner. 

4-tro’-ctows-ness, 8. The quality of being enor- 
mously wicked. 

4-TROC-1-TY, (d-tréss’-é-téy, 92) 8. Hornble 
wickedness. 

ATROPHY, &t’-rd-fly, 163, 105: 8. A wasting 
away as from want of nourislment—See A-. 

Tov ATTACH =at-tatch’, 63: v. a. To arrest; to 
seize in a judicial manner; to lay hold on, as by au- 
thority; to gain over, or fix to one's interest. 

At-tach’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be legally at- 
tached. 

Adherence; fideity; union of 


Sorrel taeh mene, 8. 
aficttion; in law, an apprehension by virtue of a pre- 


cept, differing from ap arrest, inasmuch as it lays hold 
of the goods as well as of the person. 

Jo ATTACK =it-tack’, v. a. To ussanit, to assail ; 
to impugn. 

At-tack’, 82: s. An assault; an onset. 

To ATTAIN=A8t-tain’, v. a. and n. To gain; 
to obtain ; to overtake; to come to; to reach :—new. 
To come toa certain state; to arrive at. 

At-tain/-a-ble, 101: @. That may be obtained. 

At-tain!-a-ble-ness, s. The quality of being attainable. 

At-tain’-ment, s. That which is attained; acquisi- 
tion, the act of attaining. 

To ATTAINT=at-taint, 100: v.a. To taint; to 
corrupt; to disgrace; in law, tu find guilty of crime, 
especially of felony or treason. 

At-taint’, 82: s. Ataint; any thing injurious, as ill- 
ness; (Obs.] a writ against a jury for false judgement. 

At-tain’-ture, (-tire, 147) s. A stain; an impu- 
tation. 

A-r-TAIN’-DER, £. The act of legally attainting, par- 
ticularly with respect to treason ; conviction of acrime, 

To Ar-Tam!-I-NATE, t. a. To corrupt. [Not used.) 

To ATTEMPER=At-tém’-per, 36: v. a. To 
mingle; to soften; to mix in just proportions ; to fit to. 

To At-tem/’-per-ate, 129: v. a. To attemper. 

To ATTEMPT, at-témt’, 156: v.a. To try; to 
endeavonr, to essay; to make experiment; to attack. 

At-tempt’, 82: s. An essay; an attack. 

At-tempt’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be attempted. 

At-tem;/-ter, 36: s. He that attempts. 

At-TEN’-TATES, &. pl. Proceedings pending suit, and 
after an inhibition has gone out. [Law.} 

To ATTEN D=8t-ténd’, v.a. and n. To wait on; 
to accompany; to be present with in obedience to a 
summons; to expect; to await; to regard; to mind :— 
new. To yield attention; to stay; to wait; to be within 
reach or call; to remain; tu wait, as compelled by 
authority. 

At-ten’-der, 36: s. He that attends. 

At-ten/-dant, a. and #. Accompanying. as subor- 
dinate :—s. Une that attends; one of the train; a suitor 
or agent; oue that is present; in law, one that owes a 
duty to another; a concomitant or consequent. 

At-ten’-dance, 8. The act of waiting on; service; 
the persons waiting; a train; expectation; attenticn, 

Arerenr’, a. Intent, attentive. (Obs.] 

ATTENTATES.—See under Attempt. 

At-ten/’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Heedful; regardful. 

At-ten’-tive-ly, 105: ad. Heedfully. 

At-ten’-tive-ness, s. The quaity of being attentive. 

At-ten’-tion, 89: s. The act of attending or heeding. 

Jo ATTENUATE=at-tén!-d-dte, v. a. To make 
thiu of slender ; tu lessen. 

At-ten’-u-ate, @. Made thin. 

A6-ten”-u-ant, a. and s. Making thin:—s. A me- 
dicine which thins tle humors; a diluent. 


ATT 


At-ten’-u-a"'-tion, 85, 89: 2. A lesseni: g; the state 
of being made thin. 

ATTER=A¢e-ter, 36: s. Corrnpt matter, 

ATTERATION, At’-tér-a”-shun, 85, 129, 89: 
s. A wearing away,as of the land by the eacroachment 
of the sea. 

To ATTEST=at-tést’, v. a. To bear witness; to 
call to witness. 

At-test’,s. Testimony, attestation. [Little used.} 

At-tes’-ter, 36: s. One that attests. 

At’-tes-ta”-tion, 85, 89: 8. Testimony; the act of 
attesting or beariug witness to; the signature of tie 


Frc attesting. 

ATTIC=av-tick, a. and #. Belonging to Athens; 
and hence pure, classical, elegant; more particularly 
applied to an order of small square pillars at the upper- 
most extremity of a building, as vriyinally ised in 
Athens, and intended to conceal the roof;—s. A native 
of Attica; the garret, or uppermost room in a house. 

To At'-ti-cise, (cize. 137) v. a. To make use of 
atticisms, 

At/-ti-cism, 158: 8s. An Attic idiom; an elegant 


expression. 

ATTIG UOUS, at-tig’-d-tis, 120: a. Hard by. 

To ATTINGE=8&t-tinge’, 64: v. a, To touch 
slightly. 

To ATTI RE=4t-tire’, 45: v. a. To dress, to army. 
In heraldry, at/tred is used in speaking of the horns of 
a buck or stag. 

At-tire’, s, Clothes; the head dress; the horns of a 
buck or stag; in the obsulete language of botany, one 
of the three purts in the flower of a plant, the others 
being the empalement and the foliation. 

At-ti’-rer, 36: 8. A dresser. 

At-ti’-rings, 72, 143: 2. pl. Dress for the head. 

ATTITUDE, at/-té-tude, 105: s. The posture in 
which a person, statue, or painted figure is placed, 

At’-t:-tu”-di-nal, a, Pertaining to attitude. 

ATTOLENT=3t-t6l’-lént, a. That raises or 


lifts up. 

To ATTORN, &t-turn’, 130: v. a. and n. To 
turn or transfer the homage or service of a vassal or 
tenant :—nes. To accept tenancy under a new j0s- 
sessor. 

At-torn'-ment, 8. The act of a feudatory, vassal or 
tenant, by wi.ich he transfers his service to a new lord, 


At-ror’-ney, (&t-tur’-ney, 130) 8. He who by 
consent, commandment, or request, takes upon him 
the charge of other men's business: a proxy; « person 
livensed and swoin by direction of sume court of law 
to act asa substitute for any party concerned in pro- 
secuting and defending actions at law, or other busi- 
ness in which legal sights are involved. Solicitors, or 
those employed to follow and take care of suits «e- 
pending in courts of equity, may be. and yenerally 
are, sworn and admitted by th- ju aie in order to prac- 
tise in the common law courts; and attorneys may be 
admitted solicitors in the courts of ety: Atturney 
general, is an officer sppointed to mannge usiness for 
the king, and hence is the public prosecutor: the Soés- 
citor general, also the king's officer, and especially the 
queen's counsel, ranks next to the Attorney-general 
as a public functionary. 

Tv At-tor’-ney, v. a. To perform by proxy; to em- 
ploy asa proxy. (Out of use.) 

At-tor’-ney-ship, s. The state or act of being an 
attorney. 


To ATTRACT=at-tract’, v. a. To draw to; 


allure. 
At-trac’-ting, 72: pert.a. Engaging, alluring 
At-trac’-ting-ly, ad. In an attracting manner. 
At-trad-t:ve, 105: a. That draws ; inviting. 
At-trac’-tive-ly, ad. In an attractive manner. 
At-trac’-tive-ness, s. The quality of being attractive. 


At-trac’-tiun, 89: s. The power of drawing or al- 
luring ; the power, principie, or tendeney in Lodies te 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonanis* mish-un, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-un, f, e. vision, 165: thin, 166: théa, © 64, 
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unite, distinguished into the attraction of gravity or 
vravilation, and the attraction of colicsio 4. 
At-trac’-ta-bil//-:-ty, 81, 85, 1U5; 8. The capa- 
bility of being attracted. 
At-trac’-ti-cal, a. Having power to attract. 
At-trac-tor, 38: s. The person or thing that attracts. 
Ar’-1r4-HENT, 98: 8. That which attracts. 


ATTRECTATION, at-tréck-ta’-shuan, 85. 89: 
s. A frequent handling. 

To ATTRIBUTE, at-trib’-dte, 81: 0. a. To 
ascribe, to impute. 

At-trib’-u-tive, 105: a. 
tributing. 

An’-reeucre, 81, 105: s. The thiag attributed to 
another; quality; in thevlogy, one of the properties or 
encellencies attributed to the Div ine being, as -elf-exist- 
ence, eternity, Kc. 

At’-tri-bu"-tion, 85, 89: s. The act of attributing ; 
the quality ascribed ; commendation. 

ATTRITE=At-trit’, a Ground or worn by rub- 
bing. 

Keita tices, 8s. The bei:g much worn. 

Ar-rrir’-ron, (at-trish/-un. 59, 95) 8. The act 
of wearing, oy the state of teing worn by rubbing; 
such grief for sin as arises only from fear, aud so dis 
tinguished from contrition. 

To ATTUNE=8at-tiind, v.a. To make musical ; 
to adjust to another sound ; to tune. 

ATWEEN, ATWIXT.—See Between, Betwixt. 

AUBAINE, &-bain’, [Fr.] 170: s. In French 
law, an escheat to the king of the goods of an alien 
dying in his dominions. 

AUBURN =4w'-burn, 123: a. Brown, of a tan 
colonr. 

AUCTION, dwk/-shiin, 123, 89: 8. A public 
sale of property to the highest bidder, and, regularly, 
by a person licensed; the things suld at an auction, 

Auc -tion-ar-y, 129, 105: a. Belonging to an 
auction. 

Auc’-tion-eer”, 133: s. The agent that sells at an 

auc ion, | 


AUCTIVE, duk’-tiv, 105: @. That increases. 
{Obs.] . 
AUCUPATION, &w/-cti-pa’-shitn, 85, 89: «. 


The art or practice of bird catching. 

AUDACIOUS, dw-da'-sh’iis, 147: a. Bold, im. 
pudent. . 

Au-da!-ciows-ly, ad. Boldly, impudently. 

Au-da!-c1us-ness, 8 Boldness, impudence. 

Avu-vaC’-I-TY, (-dass’-€-tdy, 92, 105) s. Spirit, 
boldness 

AUDIBLE, 4u/-dé-bl, 123, 105, 101: a. Ca. 
pable of being heard. 

Aul-di-ble-ness, s. Capabteness of being heard. 

Au/-di-bly, 105: ad. Sogs to be heard. 

Au!-DI-RNCE, (Hw/-dé-€nce, 146, 147) 8. The act 
of hearing; a hearing ; an auditory; the ceremonial 
hearing of am):assadors or ministers by a sovereign. 

Au-di-ion, (-dish’-tin, 89) s. A hearing. [Obs.] 

Ac'-vit, 8. The settling of accounts by examining 
dceoumeuts, anil hearing parties concerned. 

Tu Aul-dit, v. a. To settle by au audit. 

Au/-di-tor, 105, 38: 8. A hearer generally; parti- 
cularly a person appointed to audit accounts. 

Au/-di-tor-ship, 8 The office of an auditor. 

Au’-di-tress, s. A female auditor. 

Auledi-torey, (Aw/-dé-tor-dy, 129, 105) a. and s. 
That has the power of hearing :—s. An andience; the 
pleee in which auditors are used to assemble. 

AUGEAN = 4w-je/-an, 90: a, Filthy or thick as 
the dirt in the stable of Augeas, which had not been 


cleaned for thirty years; toilsome or effective as the 
labour of Hercules, who cleaned the stable. 


Having the quality of at- 


AUR 
AUGER, av'-puer, 123. 77, 36: « A tool & 


bore holes with. 

AUGHUT, Sut, 123, 162: «. Any tLing. 

To) AUGMENT=4wg-mént’, 123, SL: vo a. and 
n, ‘To inervase :—acu. To grow bigger. 

Aug-men'-ter, 36: 8. He that angments. 

Aug-men'-ta-tive, (-td-tiv, 105) a. Having the 
quality of augmenting. 

Auu/-mENT, 81: 6, Increase; state of increase. 

Aug’-mep-ta’-ton, 85, 89: s. The act of in- 
creasing; the state of being made bigyer; the thing 
added; in heraldry, au especial mark of honour, borne 
either ag an escutcheon or a canton. Augmentation- 
court, was a court erected by Henry the tighth for 


augmenting his revenues by the suppression of mo- 
nastcries. 


AUGUR=4w’-gur, 123: 8. One who pretends tr 
predict by umens, especially those drawn from birds. 

To Au/-gur, v.n. To predict by signs ; to conjecture 

Au’-gur-er, 36: 8. Anaugur, (Shaks. obs} 

Av/-uu-ry, (-gl-1éy, 105) 8. A proguosticating 
a prediction; au omen. 

70 Au/-gu-rate, v. a. To judge by augury. 

To Au’-gu-rize, v. n. To practise augury. 

Au’-vu-rows, 1.0: 4. Predicting. 

Au-gul-ri-al, 90, 105: a. Relating to augury. 

AUG UST =aw-gist, 123: 8s. The eighth month 


of the modern year, so named in honour of Augustus 


Cesar. 

AUGUSTAN =4w-giis!-tan, a. Pertaining w Au- 
gustus; literary, or pure as to literary taste, like the 
Augustan age at Rome; the word is alsu applied to a 
confession of Protestant principles drawn up at Aw 
gusta, or Augsburg, by Luther and Melancthon. 

AUGUST=Aw-gust’, a. Grand; awful: majestic. 

Au-gust’/-ness, s. Elevation of look; diguity ; ma- 


jesty. 

AUGUSTING, fuegits-ting, 143: 8. ph Ac 
order of monks so named from St. Augustin, The 
word was apt to be cunt acted, and the wouhs calle 
Austin friars, 


AULARIAN, du-larc’-d-dn, 90, 41: 2. and s. 
Appertaining toa ball:—s. A member of a hall as 
distinguished from a member of a college. 

Au'slic, a. Appertaining to a hall or paluce; a te:m 
distinctively applied to a council of the German em- 
rire, Of power 10 decide without app al all causes 

rought into the en. peror’s court. 


AULD, auld, 123: a. Old. [Scoteh.] 
AULETIC=d4w-lét’-ick, 88: a. Belouging 
ipes. 

AUEN, tun, 139: 5s. A varying French ell measure. 

Au/n'-age, 99: s. Measurement by the ell. 

To AUMAIL=Av-maw, v. a. To variegate, [OUs.) 

AUNT, ant, 122: s. A father’s or mother’s sister. 

AURA=4w/-rdy, { Lat. ] 2,169: ¢ A word em- 
ployed in English to signify the exhalation of uve 
particles from a body, coustituting cfluriom, aruma, Rc. 

AURATE, aw’-rdte, a. A combination of the oxyde 
of gold with a base. 


Av!-natty s. A kind of pear, so called, allusively & 
gold. : 


Au’-ra-ted, 2: a. Resembling guld. 

Au’-re-ate, a. Golden; excellent. (Obs.] 

Au’-ric, a. Compounded with gold, as auric acted. 
Av-kr/-1i-4, 9U: @. The nymph or chrysalis of an 


insect. from which it changes to a winged state, se 
called from the colour. 


Av-is!-o-1.4, 8. A circle of rays called a glory. 
Av-nir’-gr-ous, 87,120: a, Bearing or contaning 


gold. 

AURICLE, 4u/-ré-cl, 123, 105, 101: 8. Tre 
external ear; also two appendages to the heart whiet 
cover the ventricles, and resemble ears. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 


Vowels: gats-wAy: chap’-man: pd-pa’: lav: 
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good : J, tre yew. 55° aay &e. mute, V7), 


AUT 


Awric’-u-lur, 38: a. Within the sense of hearing ; 

- Secret, as conveyed only to the ear; traditional 

Au-ric’-u-lar-ly, 105: ad. In a secret manner. 

Av-ric/-u-LAT, a. Shaped like the var. 

Au-ric’-u-la’-ted, a. Having large or long ears. 

Ausric’-u-la,s. A species of primrose called, from 
the shape of its leaves, Bear's ear. 

Au’-ri-sca..p, (-ré-scalp,) s. An instrument used in 
cleaning, or operating upon, the ears. 

Au!-xist, s. A sargeon for disorders of the ear. 
Avs’-cur-Ta"-rion, 85, 89: 8s. The act or practice 
of listening to; in medicine, a method of distinguish 
ing some diseases by listening to sounds through a 

tube applied to the part. 

AURIGATION, 4w/-ré-ya"-shiin, 123, 89: s 
The act or practice of driving horses harnessed to 
carriages. 

AURORA=4w-rord-d, 47: 2. The goddess that 
opens the gates of day; the morning; a meteor seen 
in the AON. aud hence called durvra Borealis ; a spe- 
Cies of crowfvot. 

Av-ro/-ral, a. Belonging to the morning, or northern 
lights. 

AUSPICE, 4.’-spiss. 123, 105: 8. sing. } The 

AUSPICES, dw’-spiss-&z, 14,151: 8. p/.J omen 
or cmens of an undertaking, such as used tu be draw 
from birds; (see Augur, &e.;) favourable appear- 
ances; protection; influence. 

To Au'-spi-cate, 105: v. a. To give a favourable 
turn to; to foreshow; to begin. 

Au-spic!-ial, (Aw-spish’-"dl, 95, 147) a. Relating 
to prognostics. 

Au-spic-ivus, (-spish’-ts, 120) a. Having omens 
of success ; prosperous; favouruble; propitious ; lucky: 
happy. 

Au-spic-ious-ly, 105: ad. Prosperously. 

A u-spic’-rous-ness, s. Appearance; promising suc- 
cess. 

A USTERE=4u-stérd, 123, 43: a. Severe; harsh; 
rigid. 

Au-stere’-ly, 105: ad. Severely; rigidly. 

Au-stere’-ness, 8. Severity, rigour. 

Avu-sTER'-i-Ty ( Aw-stér/-d-tey, 92, 129, 105) s. 
Severity; mortified Jife; harsh discipline. 

AUSTER=4w’-ster, 36: 8. The south wind. 

Au/-stra], 12: a. Southern. 

Au’-strine, (-strin, 105) a, Southern. 

Av!-srrai-a!-s14n, (-aish’-yan, 147) a. Belong. 
ing to the countries south of Asia, which take the 
gencral name Australasia. These words are now com- 
monly contracted into Australia and Austra/ian. 


AUTHENTIC=4w-thén’-tic, 89 : a. Having 

A UTHENTICAL= 4w-thén’-té-cal, } a genuine 
orizin or authority: genuine, 

Au-then’-ti-cal-ly, ad. After an authentic manner. 

Au-then’-ti-cal-ness, 8. The quality of being au- 
thentic. 

To Au-then!-ti-cate, v. a. To render authentic ; to 
entitle to credit. 

Au-then/-ti-ca"-tion, s. The establishing by proof. 

Au’-then-tic’-i-ty, (Aw/-tén-tiss-d-tdy,) s. Ge: 
nuiueness. 

Avu/-rHor, (dw!-thor, 123, 38) s. The first beginner 
or mover; the efficient; he that effects or produces 
any thing; the first writer of any thing; a writer in 
general. 

Au’-thor-ess, 8. 
ne u 

Au’-thor-less, a. Without an author 

Au’-shor-ship, s. The quality of being an author. 

Au-tho’-ri-al, 90: a. Pertaining to authorship. 


A female author. Yet author may 


AVA 


Av-tion-i-ry, (Aw-thdr'-E-tly, 123.129, 1095 8 
Legal or genuine power; influence; rule; support, 
testimony ; credibility, 

Au-thor"-i-ta’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Having authority ; 
having an air of authority. 
Au-thor"-i-ta!-tve-ly, ad. 

manner. 

Au-thor’-i-ta'-tive-ness, 8. The quality of being 
authoritative. 

To Au'-tho-rize, (-thd-rize,) v. 4. To give authority; 
to make legal; to establish by authority; to justity; 
to give credit. 

Au’-tho-ri-za"-tion, 83, 89: 8s. Establishment by 
authority. 

AUTO-DA-FE’, Aw’-td-dd-fay", [Sp.] 170: «. 
Act of faith, a term appropriated to the burniug of 
heretics by the Inquisition. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, aw/-td-bi-6g"-1d-fey, 123, 
87, 163: s. A man's life narrated by himself; the 
practice of writing one’s own history. 

Av-tocn’-THon, ‘ Aw-tdck’-thin, 161) s. He whe 
is supposed to have sprung from the soil itself on 
which he lives. Heuce, Au’-toch-thon”-ie, (88) 6 

Av-toc!-ra-cy, 92, 98, 101: 8. Government re- 
aiding in, and exercised by, a single person. 

ane ae } 8. An absolute prince or ruler. 

Au-toc’-ra-triz, (-tricks, Hane 8. A female ab- 

Au-toc’-ra-trice, (-triss, 105) § solute ruler. 

Au’-to-crat”-ic, $8: 

Au’-to-crat’'-: -cal, 

Av-lro-anarn, (-gr&f, 163) 8. A person’s own 
hand writing. 

Au!-to-graph"-ic, 83 : \ a. Pertaining to an auto. 

Aul-to-graph"-i-cal, graph. 

Au-tTom’-4-ToN, 8. A machine having self-mction 
by internal machinery. 

G> The clas-ical plural is as-tom’a-ta, but the Enylish 
plural, autoumatuas, may be safely used. 

Au-to-mat/-ic, 88:) a. Belonging to an automaton; 

Au-to-mat/-i-cal, also, iuvoluntary, as are certuin 
muscular actions, 

Au-tom/-a-tuus, 120: @. Automatic. 

Av’-ro-MATH, 8. A self-tanght persou. 

Au-ton!-o-my, 105: 8. The living according to 
one’s own law, 

Av/-rop-sy, 105: #. The seeing with one's own eyes. 

Au-tup’-ti-cal, a. Seen with one’s own eyes. 

Au-top/-ti-cal-ly, ad. By the evidence of one’s eyes. 

AUTUMN, 4w/-tiim, 123, 156: 8. The third 
season of the year, astronomically beginning on the 
23d Sept., but pupularly comprising August, Septem- 
ber, and October. 

Au-tum’-nal, 12: a. and s. Belonging to autumn: 
—s. A plant that flowers in autumn. 

AUXESIS, Awy-ze’-cis, 154: 8. Amplification. 

AUXILIAR, dug-zil’-yar, 123, 154, 95, ae 

AUXILIARY, awg-zil/-yar-dy, 129, 105: 

a. and s. Assisting; in grammar, assisting to conjugate 
other verbs :—s. Helper; confederate; the plural, duri- 
Giaries, often means foreign troops employed in war. 


Auz-il'-ia-tor-y, (dwg-zil’-yd-tér-dy,) a. As- 
sisting. 

To AVAIL=d-vaw, v. a and nm. To profit; to 
promote :—neu. To be of use. 

A-vail’, 8. Profit, advantage. 

A-vail'-a-ble, 101: a. Profitable, powerful, useful. 

A-vail!-a-ble-ness, 8. Power to promote the end 
sought; legal force. 

A-vail’-a-bly, 105: ad. Powerfully, legally, validly - 

4-vail’-ment, s. Usefulness. 


In an authoritative 


\ a. Pertaining to autocracy. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, §, ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tin, t. ¢. vision, 165; thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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AVI 
To AVALE=<c-vaW', v.a. To let fall, to depress. 


{Obe.} 
Av"-4-1.4NCHE’, (&v’’-d-lingsh’, [Fr.] 170) s. 
A vast body of snow sliding down a mountain. 
AVANT-COURIER, av'-dng-cddr’/-4-er, [Fe 
170: 8s. A messenger dispatched before to notify th 
approach of others. 


A-vant’-Gaxb, (d-vong!-yard, [Fr.] 170) s. The 
van; the first body of an army. 

AVARICE, &v’-d-riss, 105: s. Covetousness. 

Av'-a-ric”-ious, (rish’-us, 95, 147) a. Covetous. 

Av!-aeric’-tous-ly, 105: ud. Covetously. 

Av'ea-ric’-iows-ness, s. The quality of being covetous. 

AVAST=4-vast’, interj. Hold! stop! stay! [A 
sea-term.} 

AVATAR=&v'-d-tar’, s. The incarnation of Hindoo 


mythology. 

AVAUNT=d-viunt’, 123, 122: inferj. Hence ! 
begone! 

To AV EL.—See before Avulsed. 

AVE-MARY., a-veu-ma’-rey. 41,105: 8. Anad- 
dress to the Virgin in catholic devotion. 

AVENACEOUS, av’-d-na"-sh‘tis, J47: a. Be- 
longing to, or partaking of, the nature of oats. 

Av'-e-nage, 99: 8, A certain quantity of oats paid 
to a landlord. 

Av’-e-nor, s. Anciently, an officer of the royal stables. 

To AV ENGE=d-véng¢’, v. a. To take vengeance 
for, without malice; to punish. 

A-ven!-yer, 36: 8. One who avenges. 

4-venye’-ment, 8. Vengeance. 

al-ven'-geance, s. Vengeance. [Obs.] 

AVENTURE, d-vén/-¢vre, (thr, 147) s. A 
mischance, cansing a man's death, without felony. 

AVENUE=4v'-é-nd, 92, 189: s. A way by 
which a place may be ente:ed: an alley of trees to an 
entrance. 

T.. AV ER=d-ver’, 35: v, a, To declare positively. 

d-ver’-ment, s. Declaration: in law, an offer of the 


defendant to justify au exception; also, the act as well 
as the offer. 


AV ERAGE=4v’-€r-Age, 92, 129,99: s anda. 
Originally, the duty which the tenant paid the king 
or other lord by the service of beasts and carriages: in 
a more modern sense, the contribution that merenants 
make toward the losses of such as have their goods 
cast overboard in a tempest; also, a small duty paid 
to the master of a ship for his care of gouds uver and 
above the freight: and hence its general and common 
import, viz,medium, mean proportion :—adj. Medial; 
containing a mean proportion. 

Tv Av'-er-age, r. a. and m. To fix the mean of 
unequal quantities seu. To form a medial quantity. 

AVERPENNY, av"-er-pén/-ney, 85: 8. Money 
paid toward the king's car:iages by reat from land, in- 
stead of service by the beasts in kind. 

Tov AVERRUNCATE, &v’-&r-riing’-cate, 158: 
v.a. To root up. 

To AVERT=d-vert’, 35: r. a. and n. To turn 
aside; to cause to dislike; to put away :—xes. To 
turn away. 

4-ver'-ter, & The person or thing that turns away. 

A-vense’, 153: @. Disinclined to; not favourable. 

d-verse’-ly, 105: ad. Unwillingly. backwardly. 

A-verse’-ness, 8 Unwillingness, disirclination. 

Av'-er-sa%-tion, 85, 89: 8. Aversion. [Little used.] 

A-ver'-sion, (-shun, 147) «. Hatred; dislike; ab- 
horrence ; the cause of aversion. 

AVIARY, a’-vé-ar-du, 90, 146, 129: s 
enclosed to keep birds in. 

AVIDITY, d-vid/-Atdy, 105: s. 


eagerness. 


A place 


Geeediness ; 


AWA 


A-vid'---ous, 120: a. Greedy, cager. 

4-vid!-:-uws-ly, ad. Greedily, eagerly. 

To AVILE=d-vile’, v.a. To depreciate. (Obs. 

To AVISE, d-vizel, 137: v.. To consider. (Obs. 

AVITOUS, av’-é&tiis, 120: a. Left by anccstora 
(Obs } 

To AVOCATE=A4v'-d-cate, 92,99: v.@. To call 
off, or away. (Obs.] 

To A-voke’, v. a. To avocate. (Obs.j 

Av*-o-ca’-tive, 105: a. That calls away, or employs. 

Av'-o-ca"-tion, ¢. The act of calling away; the busi- 
ness that calls away or employs a man. It should be 


distinguished from vuca‘iun, or a man’s ordinary call 
ing, but is commonly confounded with it, 

To AVOID=d-void’, 29: v.4. and m. Toshun: to 
escape from; to endeavuur to shun; to evacuate; to 


vacate; to annul :—new. To retire; to become void or 
vacant 


d-void’-er, s He who avoids. 

A-void'-a-ble, 101: a. That may be avoided. 

4-void/-ance, 8. The act of avoiding: the course by 
which any thing is carried off; in law, the act of be- 
peed vacant by death, cession, deprivation, &e.; 
also, the act of annulling. 

A-void'-less, a. Inevitable. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, &v/-er-dh-poize’, [Fr.] 170, 
189: s.anda. A weight of which the pound contains 


sixteen ounces, and bearing to the pound Troy the pro 
portion of 17 to 14. 


AVOLATION, &v'-6-la"-ion, 89: & A fying 
away. 

To AVOUCH =d-vowtchi’, 31,63: v.a. To affirm; 
to maintain; to vindicate. 

A-vouch’!, s Declaration, evidence. [Obs] 

A-vouch’-er, 36: 8. He that avouches. 

4-vouch!-a-ble, 101: @. That may be avouched. 

4-vouch!-ment, 8. Declaration ; the act of avouching. 

To AVOW=d-vow’, 31: v. a. To declare openly. 

4-vow'-er, 36: 8. He that avows or justifies. 

4A-vow'-a-ble, 101: ¢. That may be avowed. 

A-vow'-a-bly, ad. In an avowable manner. 

A-vow'-al, 8. Open declaration; justificatory ad- 
Thission. 

A-vow'-ed-ly, 105: ad. In an avowed manner. 

A-\ow-1B', s.—See Advowee. 

A-vow’-iy, s. In law, is where one, having taken 
distress for rent, and the other suing forth a replevin, 


the tuker justilies in his own right, and avows the 
taking. 


AVOUTRY.—See Advoutry. 

To AVEL=d-vél’, v. a. To pull out, or away. (Obs! 

d-vui sEv, (-vulst, 114, 143) purt.a. Plucked out. 

A-vul/-sion, (-shun, 147) s. A plucking out # 
asunder. 

To AWAIT=d-wait’, v. a. To expect ; to attend ; w 
remain in expectation of. 

A-wait’,s. Ambush. (Obs.] 

To AWAKE=d-wake, 

I Awoxe=d-woke’, 

AwaxEp=d-waikt’, 114, 143: 
por:—neu. To break from sleep. 

A-wake’, a. Not asleep; in a state of vigilance. 

To A-wa’-ken, (-kn, 114) v. a.and m. Tu awake 

A-wa’-ken-er, 8. The person or thing that awakeas. 

7o AWARD, d-waurd’, 140, 37: v4. and « 
To adjudge :—neu. To decree. 

A-ward', s. Judgement, sentence, determination. 

A-ward!-er, 36: 8. One that awards. 

AWARE==d-ware’, 41: a. Vigilant, apprised. 


v.a. and w. Tr 
rouse out of sleep; 
to raise from tor- 


The schemes entire, and the principies to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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AZY 


To A-ware’,v.n. To beware. (Not in use.) 


AW AY=d-way, ad. and interj. In a state of absence 
from. J carnul away with, | cannut endure inter). 
Begone! 

AW Edu, s. Reverential fear. 

€> The word is much used in composition, as, awe-band, 


awe-commanding, awe-struck, &c. 

Aw’-frl, 117: «. Striking with awe. 

Aw’-fal-ly, 105: ad. In an awful manner. 

Aw’-fal-ness, s. The quality of being awful, solem- 
nity. 

Aw’-less, a. Wanting reverence; wanting power 
to awe. 

To Awe, v.a. To strike with reverence or fear. 

To AWHAPE, d-hwap¢’, 160: v.a. To strike, to 
confound. [Obs.] 

¢> From this verb comes the vulgar word to whup. 


AWEATHER, d-wéth-er, ad. To the wind side 

of the ship. 

AWHILE, d-hwil’, 160: ad. Some time. 

AWKWARD, fwk’-word, 140, 38: a. Clunsy; 
unhandy ; inelegant; unpolite; perverse. 

Awk’-ward-ly, 105: ad. In an awkward manner. 

Awk’-ward-ness, s. Clumsiness, inelegance. 

AWLeiul, s. A pointed instrument to bore holes. 

Awl/-wort, l41: s. A plant with awl-shaped leaves. 

AWM, dum, s. A Dutch measure equal to a tierce. 

AWN = 4wn, *#. The beard of corn or grass. 

Awn/-less, a. Without awn or beard. 

Awn/-y, 105: a, Having awn or beard. 

AWNING=4un-ing, s. A slight covering for shade. 

AWOK E.—See To Awake. 

AWRY, d-ry’, 157: ad. Not ina straight direction ; 
obli juely: asquint, with oblique vision; not equally 
between two points; nut in a right state, perversely. 

AXE, acks, 154: s. A sharp instrument for hewing 
and choppiny. 

AXILLARY, acks’-fl-ldr-dy, 154, 105: a. Per- 
taining to thearm-pit. See also Supp. 

AXIOM, ack’-sé-tim, 154, 146, 147: 8. A self. 
evident truth; more accurately, a required @ privri 


condition or eapabihty of the mind, laid down in the 
form of a general proposition. 


Ax’-i-o-mat"-ic, 88: | a. Pertaining to, or having 

Az'-i-v-mat"-:-cal, the nature of an axiom. 

AXIS, acks’-ts, 154: s. The line, real or imaginary, 
that passes through any thing, and on which it may 
be supposed to revulve ; the root and stem of a plant. 

A x'-1.£, (dck’-sl, 101) s. The pin or pme on waich 
the wheel turns, also called ar’le tree 

AY, &/-dy, 5: ad. Yes. 

AYE=ay, ad. Always: for ever. 

AY RY.—See Airy, or Eric. 

AZIMUTH, &2'-é-muts. 92, 105: 2. The arch 


of the horizou intercepted between the meridian of the 
place and the azimuth or vertical cirele passing through 
the centre of the object. Magnetical azimuth is the 
arch of the horizuu between the sun's azimuth circle 
and the magnetical meridian; and the azimuth com- 
pass is an instrument fur finding the magnetic azimuth. 

AZOTE=i7'-tz, +. Mephitic air, or nitrogen, so 
ealled as being destructive of life. See A-. 

A-zot'-ic, 83 :.a. Pertaining to azute. Azotized, eee S. 
AZURE, al-zh’oor, 147: a. Sky blue; in he- 
raldry, blue. : 

To A’-zure, v. a. To colour blae 
A’-zured, (-zh’vord, 114) part.a. Coloured azure. 
AZYMOUS, az’-t-miis, 105, 120: a, 


wensd.—See A- 


Unlea- 


BAC 


B. 


B, the second letter of the alphabet. Its sound ie the 
75th element of the schemes prefixed. As an abbre. 
viation in writing, it aay stands for baccuiauress, 
or bachelor. as KB. A., B. D., KB. L. 


BAA, bi, 97: 8. The cry of a sheep. 

To Baa, v. a. To cry like a sheep. 

To BABBLE, bab/-bl, 10): v. #. and a. To 
prattle like a child; to talk idly; to tell secrets; to 
talk much :—act. To prate. 

Bab’-bler, 36; s. An idle talker, a teller of secrets. 

Bab’-ble, s. Idle talk, senseless prattle. 

Bab/-ble-ment, s. Senseless prate. 

BABE=balky, s. An infant. 

Ba’-ber-y, 129, 105: s. Finery to please an infant 

Ba’-bish, a. Childish. 

Bv‘-sy, (ba’-bdy, vulgarly, bab/-¢y) 8s. An infant. 

Ba!-by-hood, (-hddd, 118) s. The state of infancy. 

Ba’-by-ish, a. Childish. 

BA BOON=bd-bdin’, s. A monkey of the largest 


kind, 

BABYLONIAN, ba&b’-é-16"-né-an, 85, 90: a. 
Vertaining to Babylon; like the language of Babel; 
disorderly. 

BAC=bick, s. A tub for cooling wort; a sort of boat. 

BACCA=bic'-cd. s. In botany, a berry. 

Bac!-c7-ted, a. Having berries; beset with pearls. 

Bac-cif’-er-ous, (-sif'-ér-us) a. Bearing berries. 

Bac-civ'-o-rous, a, Feeding on berries. 

BACCALAUREATE=bic-cd-ldw"-ré-dte, 90: 


s. The degree of bachelor. 


BACCHANAL, bac-cd-nd@l, 161: } s. and a. 
BACCHANALIAN, bac-cd-na"- } A devotee to 
1é-an, 85, 90: Bacchns, a 


drunkard; the former word, in the plural, also signifies 
the feasts of Bacchus, or Bacchaaalia =a. Appertain- 
ing to drinking and revelry. 
Bac-chant’, 8. mus. } A bacchanal. The idiom is 
Bac-chante’, s. fem. { Freuch: as English words, 
they have the same pronunciation, bac-cant’. The 
ere bacchantes, is classical, and is pronounced 
-can’-teez. 
Bac’-chic, (-kick) a. Jovial, drunken. : 
Bac’-cH1-vs, s. A poetic foot, such as in &-va-ri. 


BACHELOR=biteh’-é-lor, 63, 38: 8. A man 
unmarried; a man who takes his first degree at the 
university; a knight of the lowest order. 

Bach/-e-lor-ship, 8. The state of being a bachelor. 

Bacn’-g-Lor’ s-BuT"-rons, 114, 143: s. The herb 
campion. 

BACK=bick, s. a. and ad. The hinder part of 
the body ; the outer part of the hand; the rear; the place 
behind; the part of any thing out of sight; the thick 

rt of any tool, opposed to the edge; the cover of a 

k:—a. That is behind, or applied behind; that is 
out of sight; that has been passed by: —ad. "To the 
place from which one came; backward ; behind ; towards 
things past; again, in return; again, a second time. 

To Back, 2. a. and ”. To mount on the back of a 
horse; to place on the back; to maintain; to justify, 
to second :—neu. To move or go back. 

Backed, (backt, 114, 143) par. a. 
back ; seconded. 

Tv Back!-nitR, v. a. To censure the absent. 

Back’-bi-ter, 36: 8, A privy calumniator. 

Back’-bi-ting, 72: s. Secret detraction. 

Back!-none, s The bone of the back. 


Haviug «a 


The sign = 1s used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin. §. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-iin, i. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: then. 166. 
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Bacx!-poor, (-ddre, 108) s. The door Lehind the 
house. 

Back!-Grounp, &. Ground vehind; obscurity. 

Bacx’-precx, (-peéce, 103) s. Armour at the back. 

Back’-sipE, 8 The hind part; the posteriors. 

+ Bacxesiivk’, 81: v. #. To fall off; to apostatize. 
Back-sli/-der, 36: s. An apostate. 
Backesli’-ding, 72: s. Transgreasion, apostasy. 
Bacxl-starr,s. A kind of quadrant. 
Backlestams, 143: 2. The private stairs. 
Back!/-s1a1S, 151: 8, Ropes that strengihen the masts. 
Bacx!-swonn, (-sdard, 130, 145). A aword with 

one sharp edge; and a stick with a basket-handle. 

Back!-wann, (-word, 140, 38) ad. +, and « 
With the back forward: towaris the back; ina 
back direction; toward something ar from a better 
{>a worse s:ale; in time past:—a. Behind in progress ; 
unwilling; hesitating; sluggish: dull:—s. The state 
behind or past. 

Back’-wards, 143: ad. Backward. 

Back!-ward-ly, 105: ad. Unwillingly, perversely. 

Back’-ward-ness, §. Turdiness; dulness. 

BACKGAMMON=back-gaim/-mon, 18: 5. A 

_ Welsh word, signifying a little battle; a game with 
box and dice. . 

BACON, ha-kn, 114, 116: 8. The flesh of a hog 
salted and dried. 

BACULOMETRY, bic-h-lim"-é-trev, 87: s. 
The practice of measuring by bacu/i or staves. 

BAD=bad. a. U1: not good; vicious; hurtful. 

Bad’-ly, ad. In an ill manner; Dot well, 

Bad!-ness, s. Want of good qualities. 

BADE.—See To Bid. 

BADGE=hadys, s A mark or cognizance worn; a 
token by which one is known. 

To Badge, v.a. To mark ; to distinguish by a badge. 

BADGER=bdad"jer, 64: s. An animal so named. 

Yo Bad!-ger, v.a. To worry as in a badger hunt. 

BADGER=bad’-jer, 64, 36: 4. One licensed to 
buy victuals in one place for sale in another. 

BADINAGE, bad"-¢-nizh’, [Fr.} 170: s. Light, 
playful discourse. 

To BAFFLE, bal’-fl, 101: v. a.aud a. To elude, 
to confound :—reu, To practise deceit. 

Bal’fler, 36: s. One that baffles. 

BAG=hiag,s. A sack or pouch ; that part of animals 
in which some particular juices are contained; an 
ornamental purse attuched to the hair ina man’s full 
dress, in conimerce,a determinate quantity of goods. 

To Bag, v. a. and ». To put into a bag:—neu, To 
swell like a full bag. 

Baa’-aaGe, 99: 8. The farniture of an army ; 8 woman 
that follows an army ; jocosely, a pert forward woman 


BAGATELLE, biéy’-d-téi”, [Fr.]170: 8. A trifte; 


a game resembling billiards. 

BAGNIO, b&n/-yd, 157, 146: 8. A bathing house; 
a brothel. 

BAGPIPE=big’ pipe, s. A musical instrument 
consistiag of a bag aud pipes. 

Bay’-pi-per, 36: s. A player on the bagpipe. 

BAGUETTE, bd-guct', [Fr.] 8. A little round 


moulding, 


To BAIL=hale, 100: v. a. Originally, to deliver 
to another; appropriately, a law term, signifying to 
liberate by giving a prisoner to his friends, who are 
security that he shall appear aud answer in court; in 
strictness, the magistrate bails the prisoner; but the 
sureties are also said to bail him by procuring his re- 
ae the word is also applied to the delivery of goods 
n trust. 


Bail’-a-ble, 101: a. Capable of being bailed 


BAL 


Bail’-or, 177: s. One who delivers goods in trast. 

Bail-ee’, s. One who receives in trust. 

Batt, #% The relense of a prisoner on security taken 
for his appearance in court; the larger term is mais- 
prise; italso means the person or persons who give 
security; and sumetimes the sum of monry in whieb 
Eley are bound; also a certain limit within a forest. 

Bail’-bond, s. The bond given for appearance in court. 

Bail’-piece, (-pece, 103) s. A slip of parchment 
or paper, containing a recugnisance of bail above, or 
to the action. 

Baii’-ment, s. Delivery of goods in trust. 

Bail’-iff, «. Formerly, the officer of a hundred, who 
administered justice to the people; but the hundred 
cour:s, except certain franchises, are swallowed ig the 
county courts, aud bailiffs, as to their name and office, 
are grown into contempt, their office beiug to arrest 
persons, to collect tines, to summon juries, attend 
assizes, and execute writs and process, as oflcers of the 
sheriff; also, the under-steward of a manor. 

Bail’-i-wick, «. The space within which a bailiff had 
jurisdiction. 

Bail/-y, 105: #. A contraction for bailiff, or for 
bailiwick, Bailie in Seut. is an alderman. 

BAIRN=bairn, } s. That which was born; a 

BARN=harn, 33: § child. (Provin.} 

BAIT=bate, s. Any substance for food; hence such 
eubstance or its appearance exhibited as a lure: a 
temptation generally; food taken by men or beasis for 
refreshment on a journey; white batt is a small fish of 
the Thames. 

To Bait, v. a. and #. To put food os a lure; to gire 
food for refreshmeut on a journey :—-res. To stop and 
refresh by food. 

Tv BAIT=bate, v. a. and 2. To attack; to harass 
with the help of others:—neu. To flutter, nover, or show 
other symptoms of attacking, as a hawk about to seize 
its prey ; more properly to bate, which see in Supp. 

BAIZE=baze, 189: s. A kind of coarse cloth. 

To BAKE=baksg, v. a. and n. To heat in a ciove 

lace ; to cook in an oven; to harden with heat :—acz. 
‘o do the work of baking; to be heated or baked. 

Ba’-ker, 36: 8. One whose business is to bake. 

Bake’-house, 8s, The work place adjoiuing an oven. 

Ba!-ker-y, 8. A baker's work-places and oven. 

Ba’-king, s. That which is baked, or to be baked. 

BALANCE=bal'-dnce, s. One of the powers iv 
mechanics; a pair of scales; th: act of comparing twu 
things; the overplus of weizht; that which is wanting 
to make two parts cf an accuunt even; equipoise; the 
be sting part ofa watch; the siga J4bra. } 

To Bal'-ance, 82: v. a. and 2. To weigh in scales; 
to regulate the weight ; tocuunterpuise; to regulate ap 
account; to pay what will make an account evrai:— 
neu. To hesitate, to fluctuate. 

Bal’-an-cer, 36: s. One that balances. 


BALASS=bal’-dss, s. A variety of spinel ruby. 

BALCONY, bal!-cd-néy, 81, 105: 8. A frame or 
gullery before the window of a house. 

> ‘he accent has shifted from the second to the first 
syllable within these twenty years. 

BALD, bawld, 112: a, Wanting hair ; without the 
usual covering; unadorned; inelegant; mean; naked. 

Bald/-ly, 105: ad. Nakedly, meanly, inelegantly. 

Bald'-ness, s. Ihe want of hair; meanness uf style. 

Bald -pate, s. A head without hair. 

BALDACHIN, bal!-dd-kin, 142, 161: 8. A silk 
canopy; an architectural canopy. 

BALDERDASH, bawl/-der-dish, 112, 25: & 
Any thing jumbled without judgement ; jargon. 

To Ba\’-der-dash, v. a. To mix or adulterate hquors 


BAL.DRICK, bawl/-drick, 112: 8. A gyrdie 


To BALE=bail, v. a. To lave out. Webster 
thinks it of the sume origin with Zu bral, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 


Vowels: yat’-wdy: chip'-man: pd-pi!: liu: 
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BALE=bail, s. A bunille. Seemingly related to 
Ball. 

Tu Bale, vr. a. To make up into a bale, or bundle. 

BALE=hbail, s. Misery, calamity. (Obs.] 

Bale’-{ul, (£561, 117) a. Sorrowful; pernicious. 

Bale/-ful-ly, 105: ad. Grievously; perniciously. 

BALEARIC=bal-é-Ar'-ic, 129, 88: a. An epi- 
thet of Majorca and Minorca, because the natives were 
skilful at casting stones from a sling or bow. 

B.1-1.15'-TER, 8. A cross bow. 


Bw-lis’-tic, or Bal-lis’-tic, a. Pertaining to missive 
engines 
BALK, bfwk, 112, 139: s A great beam.—See 


Bulk. 

BALK, bawk, 112, 139: s. A ridge of land left 
nuploughed; a disappointment. 

Jo Bak, v. a. To frustrate; to disappoint :—to 
heap as on a ridge. (Obs.] 

Bulk’-er, s. One that balks; also one who, standing 
on a high ridge or promontory, watches the shoals of 
herring, and yives notice of their course to the fisher- 
men in boats. , 

BALL, bawl, 112: s. Any thing made in a round 
form; a round thing to play with; a globe; the 
cushions used for inking by printers. 

BALL, biwl, 112: s. An entertainment of dancing. 

BALLAD=bal’-lad, 142: s. A song, generally 
on some historical or popular subject: or of simple 
melody. It has many compounds, as Ballad-muker, 
Bullad-singer, Ballad-tune, &c. 

To Bal'-lad, v. x. To make or sing ballads. 

Ba!-ta-TRY, #. A song; a jig. [Milton.] 

BALLAST=bai'-last, 142: s. Weight put at 
the bottom of a ship to keep it steady; that which 
keeps steady, 

T. Bal'-last, v. a. To place ballast; to keep eteady. 

Baieia-Toon’, 8. A luggage boat used in the east. 

BALLET=bal/-ldy, (Fr.| 170: s. A dance ex- 
hibiting a story; a kind of dramatic poem. The word 
is relatet both to 4all, and ballad. 

BALLISTIC.—Scee under Balister. 

BALLOON =hbal-lddn’/, s. A glass receiver of 3 
spherical form: ap architectural ornamert, being ® 
ball placed on a pillar; a large bag. yenerally of silk» 
filled with a gas which causes it to rise in the air. 

BALLOT= bal/-lot, s. Originally a little ball, but 
now it means that, or any thing else, which is used in 
giving a secret vote; the act of voting by ballot. 

Bal’-lot-bor, 154: s. The box used in balloting. 

To Bal’-lot, v. 2. To choove by ballot. 

Bal’-lo-ta”-tion, 89: 8. A voting by ballot. [Little 


used.) 

BALULOTADE, bal"-1)-tad’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 
lorse’s leap performed between two pillars. 

BALM.—See under Balsam. 

BALNEAL= bal’-né-4l, 142: a. Appertaining 
to a bath. 

Bal!-ne-ar-y, 129, 105: s. A bathing room. 

Bal’-ne-a-tor-y, a. Belonging to a bath. 

Bal!-ne-a’-t10on, 89: 8. The act of bathing. 

BALSAM, baul/-sa@m, 112,12: 8. Any unctuous 
aromatic substance of sanative effect; in modern che- 
mistry, such vegetable juices as are liquid, or spon- 
tancously become concrete, and consist of a resinous 
substance combined with benzoic acid, or capable of 
ates it by decoction or sublimation. 

Bal-sam-ic, (bal-sim/-tc. 88) } 142: a. Hayv- 

Bal-sam’-t-cal, (b&l-sim!.é-cal) J ing the qualities 
of a balsam. 

Bain, ( b&km, 122, 139) s. Balsam, of which word 
it is a contraction; any valuable or fragrant ointment: 
any thing that soothes or mitigates; itis also the ap 
propriated name of several plants, particularly of the 
genus Melissa. The balm of Gilead is a plant of the 


BAN 


genus Amyriz, whoce leaves yield, when b nised, 
strong aromatic scent; and from this plant is obtained 
the balsam of Mecca, or of Syria, and the balm ou 
Gilead ot the shops. 

Bu/m’-y, 105: a. Having the qualities of a bala; 
soothing. 

To Balm, v. a2. To anoint with balm; to assuage. 


BALTIC, bawl/-tic, 112: a. and 8. A sea m 
nametl. 

BALUSTER = bai'-us-ter, #. A small column, 
one of the supporters of th- rail to a flight of stairs, or 
the front of a galery. 

Bal’-us-tered, (-terd, 114) a. Having balusters. 

Bal’-us-trade, $. The batustera, collectively, of a 
gallery, terrace, or top of a building, &c. 

BAM BOO = bam-boo’, s. A plant of the reed kind. 

BAM=ban, s. A cheat. (A cant woerd.] 

To Bam-bou!-zle, 101: v. a. To deceive; tu im- 


po-e on. 

Bam-boo’-zler, 36: s. One who deceives by low 
tricks, 

BAN =ban, s. A public notice or edict; a curse ° 
aon interdiction; suspension uf price 
eges. 

Tv Ban, v. a. and 2. Tocurse; to proscribe. 

Ban’-prr, or Ban-p11!-To, p/. 
Ban’-pits, or Ban-pi?’-1T1, 
(-téy, 105) 

BANANA =hbé-na’-nd, 98: ¢. A species of plan- 


tain. 

BAND=band, s. A tie; any means of union o1 
connection; something worn about the neck; any 
thing bound round another; any flat low member or 
moulsing; a company of soldicts; a company of per- 
sons joined together, particularly of musical performers, 

Ts Band, v. a. and 2. To unite together; to bind 
with a band; in heraldry, to bind with a band of dif- 
ferent colour from the charge: new. To associate. Sup. 


Ban’-der, 36: 8. One that associates. 

Ban'-dage, 99: 8. That which binds; a fillet. 

Banv’-sox, 154: s. A slight box for bands and 
the like. 

BaNv/-sTRING, 72: 8. A string appendent to a band. 

Ban’-pE-LET. 8. A flat moulding or fillet. 

Ban!-per-eT, s. In Switzerland, a general-in-chief. 

Ban/-noa, 8. A dog chained up, or bound ; a fierce 
dog. 

Bix nocaeual 143: ¢@. pl. Little cases containing 
musket charges appended to the band formerly slung 
over the shoulders of a musketecr. 

(> See Banditti under To Ban. 


BANDANA=bian-dan/-d, 8s. An East India silk 
handkerchief. 

BAN DROL.—See Bannerol under Banner. 

BANDY, ban/-déy 105: 8. A club bent at the 
end for striking a ball at play: the play itself. 

To Ban’-dy. v. a. To beat to and fro, or frum one 
to another; to agitate; to toss about. 

Ban’-py-u.ra, 105: 8. A Cent or crooked leg. 

Ban/-dy-legged, 114: @. Having crooked legs. 

BANE=bang, s. Poison; mischicf; ruin. 

To Bane, v. a. To poison. 

Bane/-ful, (-f501, 117) a. Poisonous; destructive. 

Bane’-ful-ly, 105: ad. Perniciously ; destructively. 

Bane’-ful-ness, s, Toisonousness ; destructiveness. 

Bany/-wort, (-wurt, 141) s. Deadly nightshade 

To BANG=bang, 72: v. a. To beat; to thump 
about. 

Bang, s. A blow, a thump. [A low word.] 

To BANGLE, bang’-gl, 158, v. a. To trife away. 

BANIAN, bian-van’, 146: s. and a. An East 


Indian, belonging to one of the tribes that abstain 
from animal food; a morning gowao, such as is worn 


s. An outlawed 
robber, or robbers, 


The sign = ia used after modes of spelling that hove nc irregularity of sound. 
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bv a Banian; a tree in the East:—e. An epithet ap- 
plied to days on which no meat is served out. 

To BANISH=ban‘-ish, v. a. To exile; to drive 
away. 

Ban’-ish-er, 36: 8. He that banishes. 

Ban’-ish-ment, 8. The act of banishing ; exile. 

BA NISTER=ban/-fe-ter, s. A corruption of Ba- 
luster. 

BANK, b&ngk, 153: ¢. Originally a bench; what- 
ever is raised and extends in a ridge; an accumulation 
as of money; a place where money is laid up; the 
persons managing a bank of money. 

¢>- The word is often compounded, as bark-note, bank- 
bill, bank-stuck, &c. 

To Bank, v. a. To raise a bank; to put money im a 
bank. 

Bank’-er, s. One that keeps a bank. 

Bank’-ing, 72: s. The busiuess of banking. 

Banx! rupt, a. and 8. That is broken with respect 
to his dank or stock of money :—s. A trader that breaks. 

Bank’-rupt-cy, 105: 8. ‘The state of a bankrupt; 
an act of bankruptcy, is any act that makes a man 
legally a bankrupt; a cummission of bankruptcy, is a 
warrant granted in consequence of an act of bank- 


Tuptcy. 

Ban-qoetre’,( bing-ket’, [Fr.]170) s. A foot bank 
behind a parapet to stand on when firing at the enemy. 

BANNER=hban’-ner, 36: s. A flag; a standard; 
a streamer borne at the end of a lance. 

Ban!-nered, (-nerd, 114) part. a. Displaying 
banners. 

Ban/-ner-et, 129: 8. A knight made in the field 
with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his stan- 
dard and making it a banner, a little banner. 

Ban/-ner-o1, (-dle, 116) 3, A little flag or streamer 

BANNOCK=bin!-néck, #. A cake of oaten or 
barley meal. 
feast. 

Tu Ban’-quet, v.a. and m. To treat with feasting : 
—neu. To feast ; to fare daintily. 

Ban!-quet-er, 36: s. A feaster; one that makes feasts. 

Ban’-quet-ing, 72: s. The act of feasting. 

03: See Banquctte under rH 

BANSHEE,=ban/-shéy, 

BENSIII, bén/-shéy, 105: % An Irish fairy. 

BANSTICLE, ban’-sté-cl, 101: «#. The fish 
stickleback. 

BANTAM=ban’-tam, a. and 8. Of buntam breed : 
—s. A small fowl with feathered shanks, probably 
first brought from Bantam. 

To BANTER=ban’-ter, 36: v. a. To play upon ; to 
rally. 

Ban!-ter, 8. Light ridicule; raillery. 

Ban!-ter-er, 129: s. One that banters. 

BANTLING=bant-ling, 72: s. A little child. 

To BAPTIZE=biap-tize’, v. a. Originally, to im- 
Mmerse in water; approptiately, to administer the 


sacrament of initiati.n into the christian church, to 
christen. 


Bap-ti’-zer, 36: 8. One that christens. 
Bap/-r18m, (-tizm, 158) s. A christian sacrament 


performed by ablution, or sprinkling, and a form of 
words. 


Bap-tie’-mal, a. Pertaining to baptism. 

Bap/-tist, 3, A baptizer; also an Anabaptist. 

Bap’-tist-er-y, 129, 105: 8. A place for buptizing. 

Bap-tis’-ti-cal, a. Relating to baptism. 

BAR=bar, 33: s. A long piece of wood or metal ; 
something which being across a passage hinders en- 
trance: a bolt; obstruction; a gute; a rock or bank 
of sund at the entrance of a harbour: a tribunal of jus- 
tice; (see lower down;) in law, a peremptory excep- 
tion against a demand or plea; in heraldry, a hori- 


BAR 


zontal mark across the escutcheun; In muste, the line, 
or the space marked off by the line, which includes une 
beat in the time. 


To Bar, v. a. To fasten with a bar: to hinder; tu 


shut out; to exclude from use or claim ; to prohibit ; - 


to except: in law, to hinder the process of a suit: it 
farriery, an operation on a vein to stop malignent 


humors. 

Bar'-shot, s. Half bullets barred together. 

Bar-ful, 117: a. Pull of obstructions. (Shaks.] 

Bar-recank, (bar-ré-cade’. ) \ 129. 105: « 

Bar-ri-ca'-po, ( bir-ré-ca'-d3,) J A hastily made 
fortification; a bar; an ubstruction. 

To Bar-ri-cade’, } tv. @. To stop up a passage; to 

To Bar-ri-ca!-do, § obstruct. 

Ban'-nregr, s. A barricade; a boundary. 
one place, pronounces ba-reer’. 

Bar, 33:2 A place iuclosed by a bar, as in courts 
of justice where counsellors plead; also where the cri- 
minals stand; and in taverns and inns whence liquors 
are dispen 

Bar’-maid, s. The chief servant in an inn. 

Bar“ris-tet, (bar’-ris-ter, 129) #. A counsellor 
at law. 

BARB=barb, 33: s. A Barbary horse ; or pigeon. 

BARB=barb, 33: s. That which resembles beard, 


or grows in the place of it; the points that stand back- 
ward in an arrow; horse-armour. 


To Bach, v. a. To shave; to furnish horses with 
armour; to jag arrows with hooks. 

Bar’-bed, part. a. Armed; bearded. 

Bar’-BEr, 36: s. One whose occupation {s to shave. 

To Bar’-ber, v. a. To shave and dress. 

Bar’-ber-mon/-ger, (miin’-guer, 116, 77) 8. A fop. 

Baw’-pa-rep, gb: a. Jagged; bearded. 

Ban’-pxt,, s. A coarse river Gish with a barb. 

Bar’-Ber-ry, 8, A wild fruit, with spines or barbs. 

BARBACAN=bar’ bd-cdn, 8. A fortification 
befure the town walls, or at the end of a bridge; an 
opening to shoot out at. It is also spelled Barbican. 

BARBAROUS, bar’-bd-riis, 120: a. Uneivi- 
lized; savage; unlettered: contrary to the rules of 
speech; cruel, inhuman, brutal: foreign. 

Bar’-ba-rovs-ly, #. In a barbarous manner. 

Bar’-ba-rous-ness, s. The state of being barbarous. 

Bar-sa/-ri-4n, 90, 105: 8. and a. A man unet 
vilized ; a brutal monster :—a. Savage. 

Bar-bar'-ic, (-bar’-ick, 129) a. Foreign, unci- 
vilized. 

Bar-bar-t-ty, ». Savageness ; cruelty; barbarism. 

Bar’-na-rism, 158: s, Any form of speech con- 


trary to the purity of a language; ignorance of arts; 
e_ brutality; cruelty, 


To Bar’-ba-rize, v. a. Toreduce to barbarism. 
To BARBECUE=bar-bé-cte, v. a. To dress a 
hog whole. 


Bar'-be-cue, s. In the West Indies, a hog dresecd 
whole, 


BARBED, BARBEL, BARBER, BAR 
BERRY, &c.—See under Barb. Barbate, &c. see, 

BARD=bard, 33: s. A Celtic minstrel; a poet. 

Bar’-dic, Bar’-dish. a. Relating to bards or poets. 

BARE, obsolete for bore.—See To Bear. 

BARE=hare, 41: a. Naked; wanting clothes ; 
uncovered; unadorned; poor; indigent; mere. 

To Bare, v. a. To strip; to uncover. 

Bare'-bone, s. A very lean person. 

Bare’-faced, (-faist, 114, 143) a. Shameless. 

Bare’-faced-ly. 105: ad. Openly, shamelensly. 

Bare’-faced-ness, s. Effrontery ; assurance. 

Bare’-foot, (-f36t, 118) a. and ad. Withoet shoes, 


Pope, in 
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BAR 
Bare-head’-ea, (-héd/-ed 120) a. Uncovered in 


respect. 
Bare’-ly, ad. Nakedly ; poorly; merely. 
Bare’-ness. 8. Nakedness; leanness; poverty 
BARGAIN=bar-gane, 100, 99; #. A contract ; 
the thing bought or sold; stipulation. 
To Bar-gain, v. n. and a, To make a contract:— 
act. To sell speculatively. 
Bar-gain-ee’, s. He that accepts a bargain. 
Bar’-gain-er, 177: s. He that makes a bargain. 


BARGE=barge, 33: s. A boat used by officers 
and magistrates; a flat-bottomed boat for burden. 

Bar’-ger, s. A bargeman. 

Ba rge’-man, 8. He that manages a barge. 

Barge"-mas’-ter, s. The proprietor of a barge. 

BARILLA=bé-ril/-Ild, s. A plant cultivated in 
Spain for its ashes, from which the purest kind of 
mineral alkali is obtained; the alkali prucured from 
the plant. 

BARIUM.—See under Baryta. 

BARK=bark, 33; 8 Asmall ship; a ship. 

BARK=bark, 33: s. The rind of a tree: Peru- 
vian bark, an astringent medicine. 

Bar’-ky, a. Consisting of bark. 

Bark’-bared, 114: part.a, Stripped of bark. 

Bark!-bound, 123: part. a. Straitened by the bark. 

To Bark, v. a. To strip off the bark. 

Bark’-er, s. One who barks trees. 

Tv BARK=bark, 33: v. 2. To make the noise of 
a dog; to clamour. 

Bark’-er, s. One who clamour ; one who stands at 
a shop door to invite customers. 

BARLEY=bar-léy 8. A grain of which malt is 
made. 

i> The word is often compounded; as bar’ley-brake, (a 
rural gamne;) bar‘ley-corn; bar’ley-mow, (32) bar’ley- 
sugar, (so called because the sugar was original 
boiled ina decoction of barley ;) bar’ley-water, (a cool- 
ing medicinal drink,) &c. 

BARM=barm, 33: s. Yeast. 

Bar'-my, a. Yeasty, fitted to ferment beer or bread. 

BARN=barn, s. A building for farming work or 
stores, 

BARNACLE, bar'-nd-kl, 101: s. A shell-fish, 
or shell adhering to substances under sea water; a 
bird like a goose, falulously said to grow on trees; in 
the plural, an instrument of two tranches to put on a 
horse's nose while operating on him. 


BA ROLITE=bar’-é-lite, s. Curbonate of Baryta. 
BAROMETER-béd-rém’-é-ter, 87: s. An in- 


strument for determining the weight of the atmo- 
sptiere, and hence the actual and probable changes of 
weather, or the height of any ascent. 
Bar'-o-met"-ri-cal, 129: @. Relating to the pa- 
rometer. ; 
Bar’-o-met”-ri-cal-ly, ad. By means of a barometer. 
Bai'-o-scuPE, 8. A sort of barometer. 


BARON =bar’-on, 129, 18: s. A degree of no- 
bility next to a viscount, and the lowest in the house 
of peers; the title of the judzes of the Exchequer; of 
the repre-entatives in parliament of the cinque ports; 
the name opposed tuo feme in law-proceedings instead 
of husbund. A Baron of beef consists of the two sir- 
Wins not cut asunder. 

Bar’-on-ess, s. A baron’s lady. 

Bar’-on-age, 99: s. The peerage; the dignity ofa 
baron; the estate which gives the title. 

Bar’-o-ny. #. The lordship, honour or fee of a baron. 

Ba-ro'-ni-al, (bd-rd/-né-al, 90) a. Yertaining to 
« barony. 

Ban'-u-neT, 129: s. The next title to baron, and 
the lowest which is hereditary. 


BAS 


Bar’-o-net-age, 99: s. The baronew as a bedv. 
the dignity of a baronet. 

BAROUCIIE, bd-rddsh’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A toue 
wheeled open carriage. 

BARRACAN=bar-rd-can, s. A stuff like camelot. 

BARRACK=bar'-rack, 8s. A building to lodge 
soldiers. 

BARRATOR=sbar-rd-tor, s. A wrangler; an en- 
courager of law-suits. 

Bar-ru-try, 105: s. Foul practice in law. 

BARREL=biar-rél, s. A round wooden vessel; a 
particular measure; any thing hollow, as the tube of 
aygun; acylinder. The barred uf the ear, is a cavity 
behind the tympanum, 

To Bar'-rel, v. a. To put into a barrel. 

BARREN=bar'-rén, a. Not prolific; unfruitful ; 
not copious; unmeaning. 

Bar’-ren-ly, ad. Unfruitfully. 

Bar’-ren-ness, 8. Incapability of bearing offspring ; 
unfruitfulness; want of invention; aridity. 

Ban’-reN-wort, (-wurt, 14]) 8. A plant so called. 

BARRICADE, BARRIER, BARRISTER, 
&c.—See under Bar. 


BARROW, bar'-rd, 125: 8. A carriage moved by 
the hand. 

BARROW, bar-ré, 125: s. A hillock or mound 
supposed to have been a buryiny-place. 

To BA RTER=bar-ter, v. n. and a. To traffic 
by exchanging :—act. To give in exchange for some- 
thing. 

Bar’-ter, 8. Traffic by exchange of commodities. 

Bar’-ter-er, 129: s. He that traffics by exchange. 

Bar’-ter-y, 105: 8. Exchange of commodities. 

BARTON, bar’-tn, 116: 5s. The demesne lands of 
a manor; the manor-house; the out-houses. 

BARTRAM=bar’-tram, s. The plant pellitory. 

BA hile alitae 169: 8. Ponderous earth, 

BARYTE=bd-rite’, J the oxide of Barium. 

Ba-ryt’-ic, (-rit/-ic, 88) a. Pertaining to baryta. 

B./-ri-um, (bare-é-tim. 90, 41) 8. A metal, the 
basis of OE 

BARYTONE, bar’-é-tdnz, 129, 105: a. and s. 
Pertaining to, or noting a grave or deep sound :—s. A 
male voice running neither so low as a base voice, nor 
so high as a tenor; in Greek prosody, a word not 
accented on the last syllable, and therefore not finishing 
with the sharp tone of such a word. 

BASALT, bd-sdwlt’, 112: #. A grayish black 
mineral or stone; a porce.ain imitating it. 

Bu-sal’-tic, 88: a. Having the nature of basalt. 

Ba-sal/-tine, (-tin, 105) s. Basaltic hornblend ; » 
column of basalt. 

Ba-sa1/-TEs, (bd-sal’-téez, 142, 101) s. Basals 

BASANITE, b&z’-d-nite, 151. s. Lydian stone or 
black jasper, employed to test the purity of gold. 

BASE=bace, 152, 59: a. Low; of low station 
of mean spirit; illegitimate: as to metals, without 
value; as to sounds, deep, grave; low, in position or 
place. Heuce, Ba’sal, a. 

Base’-ly, ad. Ina base or unworthy manner. 

Base’-ness, 8. Meanness; vileness; deepness of 


sound. 
Base’-born, a. Of illegitimate birth. 
Bass. 8. The bottom or foundation of any thing: 


the pedestal of a statue; the broad part of any bony 
such as the bottom of a cone, or the toot of a pillar. 


Base'-ment, s. A continued base ; the ground floor 

Base’-less, a. Without foundation. 

To Base, v. a. To found, or establish on a base. 

B..!/-sis, s. The base, foundation, or principal com. 
pone:t part of any thing. 

Bass, (bac, 167) a. and s. In music, low, deep 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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BAT 

gtave:—s. The loweet or deepest part of the compo- 
sition, Which is regarded as the fuuadction of the har- 
mony, The word is variously compounded, as buss- 
clef, or cliff’, hass-ctol; bass-vuice, &e, 

BASENET = biz’-¢-nét, 151: s. A helmet or 
headpiece, froin Bussinet (Fr.] see Supp. 

BASHAW=bi-shaw’, s. A Turkish viceroy, pro- 
perity Pacha; an imperious man. 

BASHFUL, bash’-fo0l, 117: a. Modest, shame- 
faced, shy. 

Bash!-ful-ly, 105: ad. Timorously, modestly. 

Bashi!-ful-ness, s. Mudesty; fvolish or rustic shame. 

BASIL, baz’-Tl, 151: 8. The slope of a chisel’s edge. 

To Bas-il, v. a. To grind to its proper slope. 

BASILAR, biiz’-d-lar, 34: 151: a. Chief, prin- 

BASILARY, biz’-d-lar-dy, cipal: [an epithet 
appropriated by anatomists: it is derived from the 
Greek word, a king.) 

Is4-si1/-I-ca, 8. A regal or large hall; a magnifi- 
cent church; the chief or middle vein of the arm. 

Bz sil’-ic, 88,) a. Pertaining to the middle vein of 

Ba-sil’-t-cal, the arm. 

Ba-si/-I-con, s. An ointment, of imputed sovereign 
excellence. 

Bas”-I-Lisk, s. A crested serpent: a kind of cannon. 

BASIN, ba/-sn, 114, 115: s, A small broad vessel 
for water; a small pond; apy hollow place; a deck. 

Ba’-sined, (-snd, 114) @. Enclosed as in u basin. 

BASIS.—See under Base. 

7'o BASK=bisk, 111: v. 2. and a. To lie in the 
warmth :—act. To warm by layin out in the heat. 

BASKET = bias/-két, 14: 8. A vessel made of 
twigs, rushes, os other flexible things interwoven. 


6> The word is ofteu compounded, as bask: (-Ailt, busket- 
woman, &c. 


To Bas!-ket, v. a. To put in a basket. 

BASS, in music.—See under Base. 

BASS=bass, #. A fish of the perch kind. 

BASS =bass, s. A mat used in churches, &c. 

BASS-RELIEF, bass/-ré-leet”’, 103: s. Sculpture 
standing out from a ground, but not far; demt-relicf 


standing out still further; and fuds relief exhibiting 
the figures completely. 


BASSET=bias!-s&t, s. A game at cards. 

BASSOON =bis-sidon’, s. A musical wind in- 
strument, 

BASTARD=bias'-tard, 34: s. anda. An illegi- 
timate child; any thing epurious; a piece of ordnance 
80 called; also, in Shakspeare's time, a kind of sweet 
Wine :—a, Illegitimate; spurious. 

To Bas'-tar-dize, v.a. To convict of being a bastard. 

Bas'-tar-dy, 105: 8. The state of beiug a bastard. 

Bas’-tard-ly, a. and ad. In the manner of a bastard. 

1 BASTE, baist, ll]: v. @. To beat with a 
stick; todrip butter on meat while roasting; to sew 
slightly. 

Ba'-sting, . The act of beating, of dripping butter, &e. 

Bas-ri-nave’, (bas-té-nade, et s. The act of 

Bas-tr-na/-vo, (bas-té-na/-dd) beating with 
a culgel; a Turkish punishment of beating an offender 
on the roles of his feet. 


To Bas-ti-nade’, } v.a. To beat with a cudgel; 
To Bas-t-na’-do, J to give the bastinado. 
BASTILE, bas-téel’, 104: 5. The fortitications of 


a castle; the castle itself; a state prison formerly 
in Paris, 
BASTION, bast/-yon, 146, 147: 8s. A huge mass 
of earth standing out frum a rampart; a bulwark. 
BAT= bat, 8. A stick: a flat club used at cricket. 
Bat'-let,s. A piece of wood for beating linen. 
Bar’-rLe-porr, LOL: 8. A bat doré, or gilt, used 
at playing with a shuttlecock. 


BAT 


B.1'-rox, ( ba’-toung, [Fr.] 170) s. A F euch mas 
shal’s staff, 

Ba-roun’, YS: 8 A staff; a baton. 

> Baste, Batten, Batter, Battle, &c. are likewise res- 
tions of this class. 

BAT=bat, s. A winged anima) like a mouse. 

Bat’-ty, 103: a. Belonging toa bat. (Shakspeare.1 

Bai/-row1-ing, 72: 8 Bird-catching at night 

PATCIl=batch’, s. The quantity of bread made 
at one time; any quantity made at once. 

BATE=bat:, s. Strife, conteution. (Obs.] 

Ba’-tu-ble, 101: @. That may be contendea for. 

Bate’-ful, 117: a. Contentious. 

Bate’-breed-ing, 72: a. Breeding strife. 

To BATE, BATEMENT, &c.—See Abate, &c. 

Ba/-ting, 72: prep. Except. See To Bate also in Sup, 

BATEAU, bd-to’, (fr) 170: 8. A long light boat. 

BATH=bi, pl. bithz, 68, 166: 8. A receptacle 
of water for the purpose of bathing; a heating by 
means of water; of vapour; aud even of sand; a house 


containing a bath; a Hebrew measure of seven ga)luus 
and a half 


To Barux, (barthe, 111, 137) v.@ and rv. To 
wash ina bath; to supple or soften by washing; to 
wash :-—neu. To lave one 6 body in water. 

Ba’-ther, s, One who bathes himself; who bathes 
another, 

Ba'-thing, 72: s. The act or practice of bathing. 

BATH OS=ba’-théss, s. Anti-climax, or sinkixg 
in poetry. . 

BATTAILOUS, BATTALIA, BATTEL, &c. 
—See under Battle. 

To BATTEL=-bat-tl, 114: v. a. ana nm. [See 
other seuses of this word under Battle.) ‘To batten or 
make fut:—naex. Tu batten or grow fat: to etand in- 
debted, in the college bouks at Oxford, for what is ex- 
pended at the buttery in the necessuries of eating and 
drinking; at Cambridge size is used in a nearly similar 
sense; hence a batleler or batier at the one, aud a 
stzer at the other, 

Bat’-tel, s A student’s accouut at Oxford. 

¢> This word, though placed here, has been supposed to 
originate from a verb signifying to reckon. 

To * peat bat’-tn, 114d: v. a. and xn. 
fat :—neu. To prow fat. See Batlul in Supp. 

BATTEN, bat’-tn, s. A broad thin scantling of 
wood. The word in this sense is probably allied to Bat. 

To Bat/-ten, v.12. To form with battens; tu thicken. 

&> See the other seuses of this word iu the previous class 

To BATTER=bat’-ter, 36: va. To beat down 
to wear with beating: to wear vut with service. 

Bat!ter-er, 129: 5. He that batters. 

Bat'-ter, 8. A mixture of ingredients beaten together. 

Bat'-ter-y, 105: s. The act of battering ; a line of 
cannon; the raised work on which cannons are 
mounted; in law, an assault accompanied by any the 
least violence, such as even touching a man's persoa 
i auger, 

Bar’-rer-inc-ram’, #. An ancient military engine. 


BATTLE, bat/-tl, 101: 8. A fight: encounter of 
two armies; a body of forces; the mai... boly of an army, 

(> Relations of this class not found underneath, naust 
be sought under Bat, &e, 

To Bat’-tle, v. n. and a. To contend in battle. 

Bat!-tling, 72: s. A conflict. 

Bat’-tle-ment, s. A wall with embrasures or inter- 
stices; a breast-work, 

> Some etymologisis ally this word with Bastiie or 
Bastiment, 

Bat!-tle-ar-ray’ 28. Order of battle. 

Bat'-tle-are, (-dcks, 154) 5. A weapon need an- 
cen, 

Bat’-vait-ous, (-taal us, 100, 120) a. Warlixe 
( Milton.) 


To make 
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Bareta!-1.4, (-tale/-vd, 90) 8. Oude: of bate; 
the main body of an army. 

Bat-tal’-ion, (-tal’-yon, 95) s. A division of an 
army; a troop: a body of forces. 

Bar’-rezn, (bat/-tl, 114) s. This is the ancient 
way of spelling battle, and is accordingly adoyted by 
Milton in the same general sense; appropriately, it 
signifies a species of trial of high antiquity in the law 
of modem nations, determined by the duel or single 
combat of the parties. The dualling of modern times 
is a relict of this ancient and barbarous practice. 

- BATTOLOGY, bat-t5l/-d-g4y,, 105: 8. The need- 
less multiplying of words. Satfus was a dull tauto- 
lozical Greek poet. 

To Bat-tol’-o-gize, v. a. To repcat needlessly. 

BAVAROY=biav’-d-roy, 30: 8. A kind of cloak. 

BAUBEE=biw-bed, 123: 8. In Scotland, a 
halfpenny. 

BAVIN=bdav’-fn, @. A stick for firewood. 

BAWBLE, baw'-bl, 101: 8. A gewgaw ; an article 
of trifling finery; a court-fool’s trunchcon. 

Baw’-bling, 72: a@. Trifling, coutemptible. (Obs.] 

BAWCOCK=baw/-cick, s. A fine fellow. 

BAWD=biud, s.. A procurer or procuress. 

To Bawd, v. 2. To procure. 

Baw’-dy, 105: a@. Obscene, unchaste. 

Baw’-di-ly, ad. Obscenely. 

Baw’-di-ness, 8. Obsceneness. 

Baw’-dry, 8. Procuration for purposes of lust; ob- 
scene practices; obscene language. 

Baw’-dy-house, s. A house used for lewdness. 


BAW DRICK=baw/-drick, s. A girdle—See Bal- 


drick. 

To BAWL=biul, v. n. and a. To hoot; to shout 
with vehemence; to cry as a froward chilil:—«act. To 
proclaim, as a crier. 

Baw’-ler, 36: s. One that bawls. 

BAWREL-=baw'-rél, 14: s. A kind of hawk. 

BAWSIN=baw-cin, 59: #. A badger. 

BAY=bay a. Brown approaching to chestnut. 

Bay’-arv, 34: 8. A bay horse; a blind horse often 
ee in old romances ; hence, buyardly, blind, 
stu 

BAY =sbay, s Anarm of the sea; an opening or space 
caused by the bend of a boundary line; in a barn, a 
place between the floor and the end of the. building. 

Bay-win’-pow, (-dd, 125) s. A window which 
produces a bay or space in a room ; it is now generally 
called Bow-window. 

Bax/-sar, (-sdwlt, 112) s. Salt formed in pits 
and basins, 

&>- This is, no doubt, the proper place of the word, 
though some ally it with bay the colour, and others 
with the proper name Bayonne. 

Y=ebay, s. The female laurel. 

Bays, (bayz, 151) s. A garland. such as rewarded 
excellence at the aucieat games; learniny, literary 
excellence. 

BAY=aebay, s. A stand made by one pursued or ut- 
tacked, during which the enemy holds off; the phrase 
compete is, fo stand at bay. 

To BAY=bay, v.m. and a. To bark :—act. To 
bark at. 

BAYONET=hal!-yon-@t, s. A dagger fixed to a 
musket. 

To Ba'-yon-et, v. a. To stab, or to drive, with a 
bavonet. 

BAZAAR, bi-zar’, 131: 8. An eastern market; 


: place fitted up for various shops, all under one regu- 

ationg. 

BDELLIUM, dél/-viim, 157, 146 : f A gummy 
res nous juice, produced by a tree in the East Ladies, 
slightly bitter, but aromatic. 


BEA 


To BE=be, 3: bé, 176: ven. Te 
1 Amu—adm; thou Ant=art; he Is,1z, 151: | exist; to 
We Are, ar, 132; ar, 176: have ex- 


Ind, | Was, w6z, 140, 151; thou Wasr, 


istenue ; 


wost, 140: to 1c- 
Sub). Thou Wertr=wert, 35 ; we Were, | main. It 
wer, 102: is an 
Been, bin, 119: auxili- 


ary in conjugating all other verbs; and when it is uot 
scparately expressed, its meaning or force is neverthe 
less included in every other verb. Hence it is called 
the substantive verb. 

Be’-ing, s. Existence; a condition ; anything that exists. 

BE-.—See before To Becalm. 

BEACH=bertch, 103, 63: s. The shore, the strand. 

Beach’/-ed, a. Exposed to the waves, 

Beach’-y. 105: a. Having a beach or beaches. 

BEACON, be'-kn, 116: s. Something on an 
eminence to be fired asa signal; marks to direct na- 
Vigators, 

Bea’-con-age, 99: s. Money paid for maintaining 
beacons. 

BEAD=berd, 103: s. A little ball strung wich 
others, and frequently worn about the neck; they are 
used by some Christians in counting their prayers; an 
imitation of them in architectural ornaments. 

> The word is often compounded: e. g. 

Bead!-roll, (-rdle, 116) s. A list of those to be 
prayed for. 

Beads’-man, 143: 8. 
a monk. 

BEADLE, bee’ dl, 103, 101: 8. A mexsenger be- 
longing to a public body; a petty officer in parishes. 

Bea’-dle-ship, s. The office of a beadle. 

Be!-peL-ry, (be’-dl-réy, 114, 105) s. The extent 


of a beadle’s office. 

BEAGLE, be:’-gl, 103, 101: s. A small kind of 
hunting dog. 

BEAK=beck, 103: s. The dill of a bird; a brasa 
point at the head of ancient gullies; any point like a beak. 

Beaked, 114, 143; or beak’/-ed, part.a. Haviug 
a beak. 

Beak’-er, 36: 8 A cup with a beaked spout. 

¢>: This relationship to Beak is denied by Todd, who 
defines the word, a vessel for drink. 

BEAL.—See under Boil. 

BEAM -=beem, 103: s. A main piece of timber In 
a building; any large pec of timber; hyperbolically, 

’ the largest substunce that can be imagined to euter the 
eye, and so opposed to mote, a small substance; a part 
of a balance; the pole between harnessed horses; a 
part of a loom; the horn of a stag. 

Beam/’-y, 105: a. Having horns or antlers. (Dryden.] 

Bram’-rree, 8. A species of wild service. 

BEAM=beem, 103: s. A ray of light. 

To Beam, v.a. and m. To send furth:—mew. To 
emit rays, to shine. 

Beam/-y, 105: a. Emitting rays; radiant. 

Beam/-less, a. Emitting no rays of light 

BEAN=beng, 103: s. The name of several kinds 
of pulse, 

> The word is often compounded; as Bean-caper, (a 
plant.) Bean-fed, Beanjty, Bean-guose, (a bird, the 
nail of whose beak is like a bean.) 

T BEAR, bare, 100: v. a. and 7. 

I Bare, Bore=bar, 41; bore, 47: {To carry os 

Born, Borne, born, 37; bo/urn,/aburden; to 
130, 47: convey or 
carry: to carry asa mark of authority or distinction ; 
to support; to carry iu the mind, as love, hatred; to 
endure; to suffer; to permit: to bring; to produce, as 
fruit; to bring forth, as a child; to press upon throngh 
the impulse uf some mental affection :—aeu. To suffer. 
pain; to endure; to be patient; to be fruitful; to be 


One who prays for others 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, 1, e. mission, 165: vizh-tin, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166 
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rolifie in children; to take effect; to suceced; to be 
irected to a point; to be situated with respect to other 
laces. 
oF Modern usage restricts the pret. Bare to the senses 
of brought forth, and was prolific; and the purt. Born 
to the sense of brought forth. 
Bear’-er, 8. The person or thing that carries or supports. 
Bear’-ing, *. ‘The place or relation of one thing as to 
another: gesture, behaviour; in heraldry, the charges 
that All an escutcheon. 
Bore, s. A tide borne on, or swelling above another tide. 
BEAR, bare, 100: s. A rough, savage animal; the 
name of two constellations, in the tail of the less of 
which is the pole-star. Beuron St. Exc. See Ball in 8. 
> The word is ofien compounded; as Bear-baiting, 
Bear-ward or Bear-herd, (a keeper of bears,) Bear- 
arden, (a place where bears are kept for diversion, ) 
Bearactelp, &e. Again, on account of some imagi- 
nary or real relaticnsiip, many names of plants are 
formed by combinations with this word; as Bear-bind, 
Bear-berry, Bea r’s-breech, Bear’ s-ear,Bear’ s-foot, Bear’s- 
wort. A hardy kind of Barley is named Bear or Big. 
Bear’-ish, a. Partaking of the qualities of a bear. 
Bear’-like, a. Resembling a bear. 
BEARD=berrd, 103: s. The hair that grows on 
the lips and chin ; prickles on the ears of corn; the 
barb of an arrow; the chuck of a horse where the 
curb yoes. 
To Beard, v. a. To take by the beard; to oppose to 
the face. 
Beard'-ed, a. Having a beard; prickly; barbed, 


jagged. 
Beard’-less, a. Without a beard; youthful. 
Beard’-ess-ness, 8. The state of being beardless. 
BEAST=berst, 103: s. An animal distinguished 
from birds, insects, fishes, and man; an irratioual aui- 
mal; a brutal man. 
Beast/-ly. 105: a. Brutal; contrary to the nature 
and dignity of man; having the uature of a beast. 
Beast'- t-ness, & Brutality; filthiness. 
Beastings belongs not to this class.—See Biestings. 
Busr-1 41. (bést'-¢ al, 146,147) a. Belonging 
to a bevat, 
Besé/-t-al-ly, 105: ad, In a bestial manner. 

To Best'-s-al-ize, v.a. To make like a beast. 
Bes/-i-al/-i-ty, $4: 8. Beastliness; unnatural con- 
nection with a beast. 
To BEAT=bert, 103: 
Brar=beet, 139: to punish with stripes; 
Beaten, bee’-tn, 114: to bruise; to tread, or 
make a path; to conquer: Jo beat duwn, is to lessen 
a price demanded ; tu beat up, to attack suddenly : tu 
beat the hvuf. to go on foot :—neu. To move in a pulsa- 
tury manner; to dash as a flood or storm; to throb; 

Tu beat about, is to try different ways; tv beat ep for, 
to go about in order to procure. 
Beat, s. Stroke; manner of striking. or of being struck ; 
a round or course ridden w perambulated. 
Beat/-er, s. A person that beats; the instrument used. 
Beat’-in &> & The act of striking ; correction. 


To BEATIFY, bé-at’-8-fy, 6: v.a. To make 
happy; to bless by celestial happiness. 

Be-a-tif’-ic, 98, 88 : } a. Of power to con‘er hea- 

Be-a-tif’-i-cal, 105: J venly bliss. 

Be-a-tif’-i-cal-ly, ad. In a manner to complete bliss. 

Be-at!-i-fi-ca"-tion, 85, 89: 8. An acknowledge- 
ment by the Pope, that a person is in Heaven, prepa- 
ratory to canonization. 

Breav-i-rub#, 8. Blessedness; appropriately, the 
Beatitudes are the declarations by Christ of blessed- 
ness to particular virtues. 

BEAU, bo, 108: s. A man of dress. 

Beuu'-ish, a. Befitting a beau; foppish. 

Beav--pF-A1, (bo'-é-da"-al, [Fr.] 170) 8. ‘The 


ideal excellence that haunts the mind of genius. 


v.a.andz2. To strike; 


BE-D 


Bz:at-monvg’, {bo-moand’, | Fr.] 170) s The 


fashionable world. 

BEAUTY, bil-téy, 110, 105: s. That assemblage 
of graces or proportion of parte which produces delight, 
a particular grace or feature; a beautiful person, A 
beauty-spot is a spot or foil to heighten beauty. 

Beaw-ti-ful, (-té-f501, 105, 117) a. Having the 
qualities that constitute beauty. 


Beaw'-ti-ful-ly, ad. Ina beautiful manner. 
Bean’-ti-ful-ness, & The quality of being beautiful. 
Beau!-te-ous, ( bii'-té-iis=bute’-yus, 146, 147) a. 


Beautiful. 


Beau!'-te-ous-ly, ad, Iu a beauteous manner. 


Beuu'-te-ous-ness, 8. The quality of being beauteous. 

To Beav'-ti-ry, 6, 105: v.a. To adorn; toem: 
bellish. 

Beau!-tr-fi-er, 8. The person or thing that beautifes. 

BEAVER=be’-ver. 103, 36: s. An amphibious 
quadruped valuable for its fur; « hat made of the fur; 
also, of different etymclogy, the part of a helmet which 
covers tite fac2, and is movable up and down. 


Beal-vered, L14: part. a. Covered with beever. 


BECAFICO, béc’-d-fe”-cd, 85, 104: 8. A bird 
like a nightingale that feeds on figs. 

BE-. A prefix of genuine Saxon origin, often appa- 
rently insignificant, but generally intensive, and to 
modern ears frequently fitting a word for the expression 
of ridicule or contempt, particularly in the form of pas- 
sive participles. But of the words which follow com- 
mencing with this prefix, many seem to have lost their 
character as compounds, and to have assumes the rank 
of primitives. Such are accordingly distinguished from 
the rest, of which the whole number extends to the 
word Beyond inclusively. 


To Br-caLm y (-cdim, 122) v. a. To keep still or 
uiet. Tu calm is, to stop motion; to becalm, tu keep 
m motion. 


BECAUSE, bé-cduz’, 151: cony. For; for this 
reason 

To By-cuance’, 63, 111: v. 2. To happen. 

To Be-cnarw’, 63, 33: v. a. To captivate. 

To Be-cuip!, v.a. To embrace. [Obs.). 

To Bx-ct.oun!, 123: v. a. To dim, to obscure. 

BECK, BED, &c.—See after all the words with the 
prefix Be-. 

To BECOME, bé-ctim’, 107: ) v. 2. To enter 

Brecame=bé-cami?, into some state om 

Brecomx, bé-cum/, condition ; ith 
of, it signifies to be the fate or end of. 

To Be-coms’, v. a. Toadd grace tw; to befit 

Be-com’-ing, 72: part. a. Suitable; graceful. 

Be-com’-ing-ly, ad. After a becoming manner. 

Be-com/-in g-ness, 4. Decency, propriety. 

To Be-criv-p: £, 101): v. a. To make lame. 

Té Be-cuni!, 39: v. a. To curl excessively. 

To Br-pas'-ni.£, 101: v. a. To wet, to sprinkle. 

To Br-parr, v. a. To make a fuol of. [Obs.) 

To Bx-vaa'-a..z, 101: v.a@. To drag in the dirt. 

To Bre-vasn’, vy. a. To dash over with a liquid. 

To Be-vaus’, 123: v. a. To daub excessively. 

To Bre-vaz'-z1.F, 101: v. a. To diazle by coa 
temptible means. 

To Be-vecx’, v. a. To deck greatly or variously. 

To Br-pev'-n., (-dév/-], 115) v. a. To throw inte 
confusion; to render unfit for christian use or society 

To Be-vew, (-di, 110) va. To moisten gently. 

Bu-vreur’, (-dite, 162) part.a, Bedecked. (Obs. 

To Be-vim'’, ve a. To make dim, to obscue. 

To Be-pi/-zEn, (-di’-zn, 114) va, To drese ont. 

Tv Be-praa!-e1.£, 101: &. @ To soil by draggizy 
in the dirt. ‘ 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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To Be-prencn’, (-dréntch, 63) v. a. To soak 
completely. 

To Be-pror, v. a To sprinkle over with. 

To Bu-puck’, v.a. To duck completely. 

To Be-puna’, 72: rv. a. To dung completely. 

To Br-nust’, v.a. To dust over and over. 

To Br-pwany, (-dworf, 37, 14v) v. a. To stunt 
in growth. 

To Breve’, (-dy, 106) v. a. To stain completely. 

BEDEHOUSE, BEDILAM, BEE, BEECH, 
BEEF, BEER, BEET, BEETLE, &c.—See 
after all the words with the pretix Bz-, 

To BEFAL, bé-fawl, 112: yv. a. and . To 

BrreL=be-fél’, bane to: —neu. 

Berau.en, bé-fauln’, 11d: ) To happen; to come 


to pass. 

To Bice »3v.a. To suit, to be suitable to. 

To Br-yoam’, 108: v. a. To cover with foam. 

To Brevoow!, v. a. To make a foul of; to infatuate. 

BEFORE=bé fo'ur, 47: prep and adv. Further 
onward; in the front of: in the presence of; in sight 
of; under the cognizance of: preceding in time; in 

Teference to; prior to; superior to:—ad. Sooner than; 

in time past; previously to; hitherto; farther onward 
ia place. 

Be-fore!-hand, ad, In a state of anticipation; pre- 
viously; antecedently; at first. 

Be-fore’-time, ad. Formerly. 

To Be-vou'-rong, 147: v. a. Tu happen to. 

To Be-vout!, 31: v.a. To soil; to pollute. 

To Ba-ynrignv’, (-frénd, 120) v. a. To favour and 
assist. 

To Be-vrinGcE, 64: v.a. To furnish with fringes. 

To Be-art!, (-guét,77)) v. a. To generate; to 

I Be-yat’, 1 Be-got’, produce, as effects; to 

Be-got'-ten, (-tn, 114) J} produce, as accidents. 

Be-get'-ter, 77, 36: s. A father. 

Be-oitr’, (guilt, 77) a. Gilded over. 

To BEG, BEGGAR, &c.—See after all the words 
with the prefix Br-. 

To BEGIN, bé-gutn/, 77: 

i Broan=be-gin’, upon something new ; 

Braun=be-gun’, to commence :—neu. 
To do the tirst act of any thing; to enter upon. 

Be-vin’-ner, 8s. He who begins; an unpractised 
attem pter. 

Be-gin'-ning, s. The first original or cause ; the first 
part; the rudiments or first grounds. 

To Be-ainw/, (-guerd, 77, 35) v. a. To bind with 
a virdle; to surround; to shut in. 

Be-qirt’, part. a. Girdled ; surrounded. 

To Ba-anaw’, (-n&w, 157) v. a. To eat away. 

Bs-vone’,(-gdn, 107) part.a Far gone in; sunk in. 


ey As an inter. signifying Be thou or ye gone! the word 
does uot belon 8 to this class of words. 
Ey 


T. Bu-aruase’, (-greze, 103, 137) v. a. To grease. 

To Br-crime’, v. a. To soil with soot or dirt. 

To Be-arupar’, v.a. To envy the possession of. 

To Br-acixe’, 55: va. To impose upon ; to amuse. 

Be-gui'-ler, 36: .- One that beguiles. 

BEHALF, bé-hitf’, 122: s. Favour; cause; in- 
terest; account; sake; support. 

J BEHAV E-=bé-havi’, v. a. and n. Originally, 
to restrain or yovern; in modern use to carry or con- 
duct, with a reciprocal pronoun as the object :—neu. To 
act; to conduct one's-self. 

Be-ha/-viour, (-have/~yur, 116, 120) s. Manner 
of conduct ; demeanour; conduct; gesture; manner. 
To Bu-neEav’, (-héd, 120) v. a. To deprive of the 

head. 

Br-uest, s. Command; precept; imyunetion. 


v.a.and n. To enter 


- 


BE-M 


BEWEMOTH, BEING. &c.—See after all the 
words with the prefix Br-. 

BEHIND, bé-hined’, 115: prep. and adv. At 
the back of; following another; remaining afer ano- 
ther's departure; inferior to:—uadv. in the rear; back- 
wards; remaining. 

Be-hind’-nand, a. and adv. In arrear; backward ; 


tardy. 

T BEHOLD, bé-holed’, 116 :) v. a. and”. To 

1 Benetp=hé-héld’, view ; tosee in an 

Bexerp, Benoupen, bé-hole-{ emphatical sense: 
dn, 114: —neu, To direct 
the eyes toward. 

Be-hold’, tntery. See! lo! 

Be-hol’-den, part. a. Bound in gratitude. 

Be-hol!-der, 363 8. One who beholds or sees. 

To BEHOOV E=bé-haov/, 189: ie a. and a. 

To BEHOVE, bé-haov’,107 : To be fit for; 
to be meet. 

Be-hoove’-ful, 117: a. Useful, profitable. 

Be-hoov’-a-ble, 101: a. Fit; expedient. 

Be-hoof’, s. Profit; advantage ; benefit. 

To Be-save!, v. a. To tire completely. 

To Br-1.a/-Bour, 120: v. a. To beat soundly; to 
thump. 

Br-1.acep’, (-lawst, 114, 143) part. a. Covered 
with lace. 

Br-..a'~rev, part. a. Overtaken by a late hour. 

To Be-nay’, 1: v. a. To block up: to attack; ty 
besiege; to mend or fasten a rope. 

To Be-1.Ea/-cuen, (-le/-guer, 103, 77) v. a. To 
besioge; to block up: to surround. 

To Beewa-BEL, (-l'-bl, 114) v. a. To traduce. 

To Br-tar!, (-ly, 5) v. a. To counterfeit; to give 


the lie to; tu calumniate; to represent falsely; to till 
with lies. 

BELCH, BELDAM, &c.—See afer ull the words 
with the prefix Bg-. 

To BELIEVE, bé-léve', 103: va. and n. To 
credit; to put confidence in:—neu. To have a firm 
persuasivn of, to trustin; to exercise faith. 

Be-liev/-u-ble, 101: @. Credible. 

Be-liev/-er, 36: 8. He that believes; he that enters 
tains the christian faith. 

Be-liev’-ing-ly, ad. Ina believing manner. 

Be-lief’, (-leef, 103) s. Credit given to testimony 
assent toa conclusion on proofs not amounting to de 
monstration; persuasiun ; opinion; the thing believed ; 
creed; faith; religion. 

Bu-.ixr/ » ad, Probably. (Obs. or vul.] 

Br-urve’, ad. Speedily ; in course of time. [Obs.] 

To Bretock’, v a. To fasten as with o lock. 

BELL, BELLE, BELLIGERENT, BEL- 
LOWS, BELLUINE, BELLY, BELT, &c. 
—See after all the words with the prefix Bz-. 

To BELONG=be-ling’, 72: v. n. To be the 


roperty of; to appertain to: to be the province or 
nsiness of; tu adhere to; to have relation to; to be 
the quality of. 


To Br-out’, 123: . a. To call names. 

Be-t.ovev/, (-luvd, 107, 114) part. Much loved. 

Be-lov’-ed. 114: @. Dear; much loved. 

BELOW, bé-10’, 125: prep. and ad. Under in 
place, time, or dignity; inferior in excellence; un- 
worthy of:—ado. In a lower place; on eurth; in hell. 

Ts Bi-wav/, v.a. To make mad. 

To Bu-man/-a1.8, (-méog’-gl, 158, 101) v. a. Te 
tear greatly. 

To Bu-nasx’, 111: v. a. To hide, to conceal. 

To Be-mazr’, v. a. Tu bewilder. 

To Be-mirn!, v. a. To dragin the mire. 

To Be-mist’, ”.a. To cover as with a mist; to confise. 


The sign = is used afer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, 1. e. mission. 165; vizh-iin, i. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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To Bu-moan’. 108: v. a. To lament. 

Be-mvan!-er, 36: s. One who laments. 

To Bu-suock’, v. a. To treat with mockery. 

To Bu-mou.’, v. a. To soil by dragging in the dirt 

To Be-mon!-srrr, v. a. To make monstrous. 

To Be-mourn’, (-mo/urn, 125, 47) vw. a 11> 
weep over. 

Be-uussv’, (-muzed, 137) part. a. Overeome with 
Tousing. 

Br-nearepD’, (-necpt, 103, 143) part, Kept 
igi floating out of dock or over a bar by the neap or 
ow water. 

BENCH, BEND, BENEFIT, BENIGN, &c. 
—See after all the words with the prefix e-. 

BENEATI{=be-nethe’, 103: prep. and ad. Un- 
der; lower in place; lower in rank, excellence, or dig- 
nity; unworthy of :—adr. Ina lower place; the earth 
below as opposed to heaven, 

To Be-nz1’, vr. a. To ensnare. 

To Br-nigur’, 115, 162: & @. To overtake with 
night; to debar from intellectual light. 

To Bu-nump’, (-num, 156) va. To make torpid. 

Be-numt/-ing, part.a. Depriving of sensation. 

To Bg-paint’, v. a. To cover over with paint, 

To Be-pincn’!, v. a. To mark all over with pinches. 

To Be-pow’-vER, v. a. To sprinkle or cover with 
powder. 

To Brepraisx’, (-praze, 137) v. a. To praise 
extravagantly. 

To BEQUEATH, be-kwethe’, 76, 145, 103: v.a. 
to give or leave by will. 

Be-gueath’-ment, & The act of bequeathing; a 
bequest. 

Be-quest’, (-kwést) s. A legacy. 

To Br-nare!, v. a. To chide vehemently. 

To Br-rat/-T1L£, 101: v. a. To rattle on every 
side. 

To Be-way’, v. ae To make foul, to soil. 

BERGAMOT, BERLIN, BERRY, BERTH, 
BERYL, &c.—See after all the words with the 
prefix Br-. 

To» BEREAVE=be-revi, 103: } v.a. To strip; 

Bexevr=bé-réfe’, to deprive of; 
to take away from. 

Be-reave’-ment, s. Deprivation. 

Tv Be-ruymy’, (-rim:y 164) v. a. Tu make the 
subject of foolish verses, 

To Be-scat’-TEX, v. a. To throw loosely about, 

To Be-scratcn’,v. a. To tear with the nuils. 

To Be-scrawl/, v.a. To scribble over. 

To Be-scrern’, v. a. To shelter: to conceal. 

To BESEECH=hé-sectcli’, 59, 63: ) v. a. To 

I Besouacurt, hé-sAuot!, 125, 162: entreat; to 

Brsouaut, be-sdiwt’, beg. 

Be-seechi’-er, 36: 8. He who beseeches. 

To Be-sEEm’, v. a. To become, to befit. 

Be-szeem’-ing, a.and s. Becoming :—s. Comeliness. 

Be-seem’-ly, 105: a. Fit; becoming. 

To Bu-ser, 

I Be-set’, 

Be-set’, 

Be-set’-tin g.@. Habftually attending or pressing. 

Tv Be-suregw’, (-shrio, 110, 109) v.a. Tu execrate ; 
to happen ill to. 

BESIDE=bi-side, \ prep. and ad. At 

BESIDES, bé-sidez’, 143: } the side of; over and 
above; not according to, thongh not contrary :—adr. 
More than that; not in this number. Ze be beside 
one’s self, to be out of one’s wits. 

Ty Be-sreue’, (-segr, 103) v. a. 


to hem in. 


v. a. To besiege; to hem in; to em. 
barrass; to waylay ; to fall upon. 


To lay siege w; 


BE-T 


Be-sie-ger 36. 8. One who besieges. 

Tv Bees.up -ver, 0. a. To daub, to smear. 

To Be-smvar, 103: v. a To smear over. 

Be-smear-er, 36: 8. One who besmeurs, 

To Bresmirce , (-smértch, 35, 63) v. a. To soil 
to discolour, 

To Be-smoxe’!, v. a. To foul with smoke; to harden 
or dry in smoke. : 

To Br-suut’, v. a. To blacken with smoke or soot. 

Brsom.—See in its place after all the words with the 
prefix Be-. 

To Br-sort’, v. a. To suit, to fit. 

Be-sort’, s. Company; attendance, train. (Obs.) 

To Br-sot’, v. a. To make sottish; to infatuate. 

Be-sot'-ted-ly, 105: ad. Ina foolish mauuer. 

Be-sot’-ted-ness, 8, Stupidity; infatuation. 

Brsovaut.—See Besevch above. 

To Bue-span’-onr, 158, UL: v. a. To spingle 
over; to make shining. 

To Be-spat!-rEx, v. a. To spot over with dirt or 
dirty water. is 

To Br-spaws/, v. a. To daub with spittle. 

To Br-speax!, 103: ] v. a. To order beforehand; 


| Be-spoke’ ’ to forebode; to speak to, 
Be-spo’-ken, 114: to address; to betoken, to 
foreshow. 


Be-speak/-er, 36: s. He who beapeaks. 

To Be-svec!-K1.£, 101: v.a. To mark over with 
speckles or spots, 

To Be-srice’, v. a. To season much with spices. 

To Br-spit’, v. a. To spit over. 

To Be-spor’, v. a. To mark over with spots, 

To Br-spreav’, 

I Be-spread’, 

Be-spread’, 

To Be-sprin’-are, 158, 101: v. a. Tu sprinkle 
over. 

Be-sprent’, part. a, Besprinkled. 

To Br-spiet’, 35: v. a. To spirt out upon or over. 

To Br-sput’-rer, v. a. To daub by sputtering uver. 

To Br-stain’, v. a. To mark over with stains. 

To Be-sreav/, (-stéd, 120) v. a. To profit; to ae- 
commodate,. 

Tv Be-sticx’, 7 

I Be-stuck’, v. a. To stick over with. 

Be-stuck’, 

To Brestin’, 35: v. a. To put into vigorons action. 

To Beeston’, 37: v. a. To rage at 

BEST, BESTIAL, BET, BETTER, &c.—se 
after all the words with the pretix Br-, 

BESTOW, bé-sto’, 125: wa. To give, to confer. 

Be-stuw!-al, 8, Disposal. 

Be-stuw’-er, ¢. One who bestows; a giver. 

Be-stow/-ment, 8. The act of giviug gratuitously. 

To Br-steav’ pik, LOL: v. a. To bestride. 


Br-srrauGaHr’, (-straut, 162) purt.a. Distracted, 
mal, 


To Be-srrew’, (-strdd, 110, 109)) v. a. To sprin- 
Be-strown’, (-strone, 125) } kle over. 

To Br-srutve’, v. a. To place oue leg 
P Be-strid’, over, so that a leg shall 
Be-strode’, (-strdd, 135) ( be on each side: to 


(-spréd, 120) v. a. Tospread over. 


Be-strid’-den, 114: cross. 
To Be-srup’, v. a. To ndom with studs. 
To Be-rakr’, v.@. To have reowurse 


I Be-took’, (-tddk, 118) > w; to apply; w move: 
Be-ta’-ken, 114: to remove ; 
To Be-veem’,.v. a. To produce; to give; to deliver 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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BED 


T Be-ruin«’, 158: v.a.and an, To 

a Be-thouyh, (-ihiut, 125, 162) >) recal to reflec 

Be-thought, tion :—new. To 
consider. 

To Be-rana.’, (thrdwl, 112) v a. Toenslave. 

To Be-THUMP’, v2 a. To beat soundly. 

To Be-rine’, } v.a. and rn. To happen to; to por- 

It Be-tid’, tend :—neu, To come to pass. 

Be-riat’, ad, By the time; seasonnbly ; 

Br-rimaes’, 143: \ soon; early in the day. 

To Bu-to'-KEN, 114: v. a. To signify ; to foreshew. 

To Bu-ross’, (-t6ss) ¥. a. To disturb; to agitate. 

To BETRAY=bé-tray, v. a. To give up or dis- 


slose tr-acherously: to discover that which has been 
entrustet. to secrecy ; to entrap. 


Be-tray'-er, 36: 8 He who betrays; a traitor. 

Tu Be-Trim’, vr. a. To deck; to dress; to grace. 

To B.-trrortr, (-troth) v.a. To contract to any 
one in order to marsiage; to pledge marriage ty; to 
nominate to a bishuprick. 

Be-troth'-ment, 8. ‘The act of betrothing. 

Tu B.-trust’, v. a. To entrust. 


BETWEEN =bé-tweixn’, prep. In the interme- 
diate space; from «ne to another; belonging to two in 
partnership; bearing relation to two; noting difference 
of one from the other. 

Be-twizt’, (-twickst, 154) prep. Between. 

To Brewat!, 1: v.a. To moan for; to lament. 

Be-wail!-a-ble, 101: a. That may be lamented. 

Be-wail’-ing, 72: s. Lamentation. 

To Be-wane!, v. 2. To be wary or cautious of. 

&> This verb scarcely belongs to the large family with 
which it is here placed, It is the verb tu bc, and an 
adjective joined to it. 

To Bs-w1/-vEr, (-wil!-der) v.a. To lose in path- 
less places ; to entangle; to perplex. 

Tu Bse-witcu’, v.a. To injure by witchcraft; to 
charm. ; 

Be-witch’-ing, a, Charming, fascinating. 

Be-witch’-er-y, 129, 105: s. Fascination. 

Be-witch’-ment, s. The power or act of fascinating. 

To Ba-wray’, (-ray, 157) v. a. To betray ; to reveal. 

Be-wray’-er, 36: 8. A betrayer ; a discoverer. 

BEVEL, BEVERAGE, BEVY. BEY, &c.—See 
nmong the words not compounded with Bg-. 

BEYON D=be-yind’, prep. and ad. On the far- 
ther side of; farther onward than; before: above; 
proceeding toa greater degree than; above in excel- 
lence; remote frum :—ad. Ata distance; yonder. 

¢> The preceding list of words formed with Be-, might 
have been increased by cthers of higher antiquity; as, 
To Be-hight, (to promise,) To Be-swike, (to allure ;) 
by many more. which, though ancient, are of obvious 
composition: as Tu Be-kiss, To Be-tumble ; and by stil! 
more of modern arbitrary coinage; as, To Be-madin, 
Tu Be-cuptain; Wut the list is presumed to be long 
enuough for any useful purpose. 

BECALM, BECAUSE, &c.—See above under 
Be-c. 

To BECK=béck, v.”. and a. To make a sign 
with the head :—act. To call by a motion of the head. 

Beck, s. A sign with the head ; a nod cf command. 

To Becl-xon, (béc’-kn, 116) v. 2. and a. To 
make a sign without words :—act. To make a sign to. 

Bec’-kun, 8. A sign without words. 

BECK-=béck, s. A small stream. 

BEDABBLE, BEDAUB, &c.—Sce 
under Be-p. 

BED=béd, s. A couch, or something to sleep on ; 
bank of earth; a division or plot in a garden; the 
place where any thiug is generated or reposited: the 
channel of a river; any hollow in which something 


above, 


BEE 


rests; a ayer, a stratum. Bed of justice, was the 
throne of the kings of Fiance when they went to par- 
liam -nt: Tou briay to bed, ts. to deliver of a child; Tu 
mike a bed, is, to put it in order. 

Yo Bed, v. vu. and nm. To place in bed; to make 
partaker of the bed ; to sow or plant; to lay ia order; 
to stratify :—neu. To cohabit. 

Bed!-ding, 72: 8. The materials of a bed. 

Bed’-cham-ber, (-chdme-ber, 111) 8. A chamber 
for a bed. 

Bed’-clothes, (-cldthez, 166, 143: collog. cléz:) 
s. pl. Covrerlets spread over a bed. 

Bed'-fel-low, (-fl-15, 125) s. One that lies in the 
same bed. 

Bed’-ma-ker, 8. One whose office is to arrange the 
beds aud bed-rooms, particularly at college. 

Bev/-nout.v-ina, (-mél-ding, 125) s. In archi- 
tecture, the members in the cornice which are below 
the coronet. 

Brep/-pres-ser, 36/8, A fat, tazy fellow. 

Buw!-n1p, a. Confined to bed by age or sickness, 

Bsv/-riTz, 8. The privilege of the marriage- bed. 

Bev/-sreav, (-stéd. 120; 8s The frame ‘hut sup- 
ports a bed. 

Brp-rime, 8. The hour of rest. 

Bav’-warp, 140, 34: ad. Toward bed. 

> The meaning of other comvounds must he too obvious 
to render their insertion n.cssary ; such as, Bed’-hang- 
ings, Bed -mate, Bed'-post, Ba:!-roum, &c. 

BEDEHOUSE=bede’-howce, ¢. An alms-house, 
where the poor prayed for their benefactors. 

BEDELRY.—Sec under Beadle. 

BEDLAM=héd/-lam, s. The name (corrupted 
from Bethlehem) of a religious house in London, con- 
verted afterwards into an hospital for the mad; a mad. 
honse. 

Bed!-la-mite, s. A madman. 

BEDRAGGLE, BEDRENCH, &c.—See above, 
under Be-p. 

BEE=be:, s. The insect that makes honey and wax. 

i> The word is often compounded; as Bre dread, (the 
pol ot flowers,) Bee’-eater, (a bird,) Bee’-garden, 

ev -nire, Bre’-master, (one that keeps bees,) &c. 

BEECH=beetch, 63: 8. A well known forest tree. 

Beech’-en, (bect/-shn, 114) a. Belonging to the 
beech. 

BEEF=berf, s. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, 
prepared for food. 

Beef, s. sing An ox, bull, or cow. [Obs.] 

Beeves, 189, 143: 8. pf. Oxen, bulls, or cows. 

Beef'-ea-ter, 103: 8. A yeoman of the guard. 

(> The word, thongh popularly of this class, is in fict 
acorruption of Bupfwier, or an attendant at the side- 
board ; or of Buretier, the keeper of a burette. 

Beef-steak’, (-stake, 100) 8. A slice of beef fur 
broiling. 

BEEN.—See the verb To Be. 

BEER=bere, 103, 43: s. Liquor made of malt and 
hops; fermented liquor imitating beer. 


> The word is often compounded; as Beer’-barrel, 
Beer -house. 


BEET=béety, s. 
in salads. 

Beet -rave, ; 

Beet -rad-ish, f° Beet 

BEETLE, bec“tl, 101: 8s. An insect, of which 
there are several sorts, having hard cases or sheathia 
under which the wings are folded. 


BEETLE, be.’-tl, 10]: 8. A heavy hammer or 
mallet. 

Bee’-tle-stock, s. The handle of a beetle or mallet. 

Bee’-tle-head-ed, (-héd-éd, 120) @. Loggerheaded. 

To Bew!-rur, ven. To jut, or hang over. It is saint 
of a cliff whose top impends as a bectle over thatwhk\ 
it is abuut to Sak 


A herb, of which the rvot is used 


The sign = is used after modes of spailing that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants wish tn, te. ausston, 165: vizh-in, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén. 166, 
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Beet’-ling, 72: a. Jutting, prominent. 

Ber!-rue-srow, 101, 32: s. A prominent brow. 

Bee!-tle-browed, (-browd, 114; a. Having over- 
hanging brows. 

BEFAL, &c. BEGET, &c.—See abo +, under 
Be-r, Be-o. 

To BEG=béy, t. ». and a. To live w on alms :— 
act, Toask; to crave; to eutreat for. . 

Bey’-gar, 34: 8. One ‘who lives by begging; one 
who begs. 

Beg’-gar-ly, 105: a. and ad. Mean; poor :—adv, 
Meanly; poorly. 

Beg’-gur-lt-ness, 8. Meanness ; poverty. 

Beg’-gar-y, 8. Indigence. 

To Bec!-aar, 82: v. a. To reduce to beggary ; to 
exhaust. 

BEGIN, &c.—See above, under Be-a. 

BEGLERBEG=béyp’-ler-bég, s. In Turkey, the 

vernor of a province, or Beg (lord) of the Begs; a 

eg beiny the next inferior magis rate. Beg is often 
writien bey, (100,) correspondently to its Turkish pro 
nunciation. 

BEGONE, bé-gin’, 107: interj. Go away! hence! 

&>- See also above, amony the words f.-rmed with Be-. 

BEGUILE, &c. BEHALF, &c.—See above. 
under Br-o, and Br-n. 

BEHEMOTH =be'-hé-m6th. s. An animal de- 
scribed in Job, supposed to be the river-horse. 

BEING.—See under the verb To Be. 

BELAMY, &c. BELDAM, &c.—See lower, 
under Belle. 

BELABOUR, &c BELIEF, &c.—See above, 
under Be-1.. 

To BELCH =béltch, 63: v. m. and a. To eject 
the wind from the stomach; to emit as by eructation : 
—act. To throw out from the stomach. 

Belch, 8. An eructation. 

BELGIC=bél’-gick. a. Appertaining to the Nether. 
lands. Bel’gian, has the same meaning. 

BELIAL, bele’-ya@l, 146: s. A personilication of 
wickedness, 

BELL=béll, s. A hollow metal vessel for the pur- 
pose of emitting a sound by being struck; any thing 
in the form of a bell. 

Bel’-found-er, s. A caster or maker of bells. 

Bel’-man, s. One who sounds a hand-bell as a notice 
in the streets, 

Bel!-met-ul, s. A mixture of copper and tin, with 
which bells are made. 

Bel’-ring-er, 72: 8, He who rings bells. 

Bel/-sway-ger, (-swag-guer, 77) s. A cant word 
for a lewd man.—See To Swag. 

Bel’-weth-er, s. The sheep with a bell that leads 
the flock. 

Beu/-rry, 105: s. The place where the bells are 
hung or rung. 

Be.!-yLow-kr, s. The plant campanula. 

Be.sev, 114: part. a. Bearing bells, as 0 fowling 
hawk. 

BELLE, béil, [Fr.] 170: s. A gay young lady. 

Be.!-ui-rupe,s. Beauty; worth. (Obs.] 

Bei!-a-my, 98, 105: 8. (Bel-amt.) Good friend; 
a friend. 

Bri/-4-moun", (-d-mdor’, 133) s. A gallant; a 
sweetheart. 

Be1/-pam, 12: 8. Originally, good-lady, a term of re- 
spect to an old woman; hence,an old woman ina plain 
sense; and hence, an old woman opprobriously; ahag. 

Be1/-caun, 34: 8. A tender regard or look. 

Bew!-.4-p0n"-nNa, 8. The deadly nightshade: to 
which the Italian name, fair-lady, has been yiven, be- 
cause the Italian women are said tu use its juice fora 
cosmetic. 


BEN 
BeLves-ver’-TrEs, (hél-lét’-ter,[ Fr.] 170) «. pé 


The fine or elegant de; artmente of learuiug, including 
especialiy rhe ric, poetry, and criticism, with the lan- 
guages in which the standard works in those depart 
ments are written; polite .iterature, 


BELLICOSE, bél’-lé-cécz, 105, 152: a. Inclined 
to war; warlike. 

Bei-trG’-rr-ent, (-lid'-gér-@nt) 87: a. and s. 
Waging war :—s. A state or nation at war. 

Bel-lig!-er-ous, 120: a. Belligerent. 

Ben-1.1P/-0-TENT @. Powerful in war. 

To BELLOW, bél/-lé, 125: ©. ». To make a 
noise as a bull; to roar; tw vociferate. 

Bel’-low, s. A roar. 

Bel’-low-ing, 72: s. A roaring; a loud noise. 

BELLOWS, bél’-lus, s. A machine to blow with, 

> Though generally consiceret a plural, some authors 
Join it to a verb singular; and this will justify the 
pronunciation ; for besiowsapelivus=bellus, 120. 


BELLUINE=bél’-ld-ing, a. Beastly ; brutal. 

BELLY, bél’-l¢y, 105: s. That part of the haman 
body containing the bowels, and reaching from the 
breast to the thighs; the abdomen; the womb; the 
correspondent partiu brutes; that which requires fuod; 
that which swells out; that which encluses. The word 
is allied tu Bulge, which see. 

Bel/-ly-ache, (-Ake, 161) 8. The cholic. 

Bei'-ly-band, 8. The girth of a horse in harness. 

Bel’-ly-bound, 32: a. Cortive. 

Bel/-ly-ful, 117: 8. As much food as fills the beily ; 
plenty. 

Bel’-ly-god, 8. A belly worshipper; a glutton. 

Tu Beil-..y, vn. and a. To become protuberant : 
—act, To swell out, to fill. 

Bel’/-ly-ing, 72: part. a. Swelling out 

BELOMANCY, béi"-d-man’-céy, 87: 8. Divi- 
nation by arrows. 

To BELONG, BELOVED, BELOW, &c.— 
See above, under Be-t. 

BELSWAGGER.—See under Bell. 

BELT=bélt, «. A girdle ; that which encompasses. 

Tv Belt, v.a. To encompass as with a belt. 

BEMA=be’-md, 8. A chancel ; the stage or rostrum 
in ancient Athens whence the orators addressed the 


assembly. 
BEMAD, &c. BENEAPED, &c.—See under 
BENCH{=béntch, 63: s. A seat to hold several, 


Be mu, Be-n. 
a svat of justice ; the persons sitting on a bench. 
Bench/-er, s. A senior member of a society govern- 
ing any of the inus of court. 
To BEND=bénd, )v. a. and 2. To make crooked; 
I Bentr=bént, to direct to a certain point; to 
Benr=bént, apply to a certain purpose; to 
incline; to bow: to subdue :—acu. To be incurvated; 
to lean over; to be submissive. 
Bend, s. A curve, or flexure; the crooked timber 
forming the rib of a ship; a term in heraldry for a 


kind of belt occupying the shield diagonally, of which 
the diminutive is teadiet. 


Bend’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be bent. 

Ben’-der, 36: s. He that bends ; the instrument used. 

Bknt, 8. The state of being curved; declivity ; ineli- 
nation or propensity ; tendency or turn. 

Bent, s. A kind of grass; im this sense perhaps allied 
tu Band. 

BENEDICTINE, bén!-é-dic’-tin, 85, 105: a. 
Pertaining to the order or monks of St. Benedict. 

BENE. A Latin adverb, tamillar in the phrase, 
no'-ta-be’'-ne. Ws meaning, well, good, enters into that 
of all the following ~ords as tur as Beatson, inclusive. 


BENEDICT=bén ¢-dict, a. Literally, well-spokea 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede ene Dictioanry, 


Fowels: gat'sway: chap’-man: pd-pal: lw: gosd : ;'06, i. C. jew, 992 ati, &e. mute, 17 ., 
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of. blessed; appropriately, it is an old physical term 
signifying mild and salubrious.—See Bene. 

Ben’-x-vic’-T10n, 8. A blessing ; an invocation of 
happiness, thanks; the form of instituting an abbot. 

BENEFACTION, bén/-é-fack"-shin, 85, 89: 
s. The doing of some good to another, or conferring a 
benefit ; the ben-fit conferred.—See Bene. 

Ben!’-e-fac’’-tor, 38: 8. He that confers a benefit. 

Ben’-e-fad’-tress, s She that confers a benefit. 

Br-nev’-1-cence, 92,103: 8. Active goodness. 

Be-nef'-:-cent, a. Kind ; doing good. 

Be-nef’-i-cent-ly, ad. Kindly. 

Benerice, BenericiaL, &c.—See lower. 

Ben’-e-vitT, 8. A kindness; advantage ; profit; use ; 
benesit-uf-clergy, is the exemption of clergymen from 
criminal process before a secular judge; a privilege 
that has been abridged and modified. 

To Ben’-e-fit, v. a. and n. To do good to:—mnen. 
To gain advantage. 

Ben’-x-vice, (-fiss, 105) s. Advantage received ; 
appropriately, an ecclesiastical living. 

Ben’-e-ficed, (-fist, 114, 143) part.a. Having a 
church living. 

Ben!-e-fic"-iar-y, (-fish’-yar-dy, 147, 146, 105) 
a.and s. Ho'ding something subordinately to another: 
—s, He who holds a benefice ; he that is benefited by 
another. 

Ben’-x-ric’-141.(-fish’-’al, 147) a. Advantagcous ; 
helpful: medic‘nal. 

Ben!-e-fic”-:al-ly, 105: ad. Advantageously. 

en’-e-fic’’-ial-ness, s. Usefulness. 

BENEV OLENCE=bé-név’-d-léncz, 8. Dispo- 
sition tod» good; the good done; an ancient contribu- 
tion or tax so called —Nee Bene. 

Be-nev’-o-lent, a. Kind; having good will. 

Be-nev'-o-lentely, ad. With kind good will. 

BENIGHT, & BENUMB, &c.—See above, 
under BE-N. 

BENIGN, bé-nine’, 139, 157: a. Kind; gene- 
rous; gentle. 

Be-nign’'-] y, ad. Kindly; favourably. 

Be-nic/-nant, (-nig’-na@nt) a. Kind; gracious. 

Be-nig’-nant-ly, ad. Graciously. 

Be-nig’-ni-ty, 105: s. Graciousness; goodness. 


BENISON, bén’-é-zn, 151, 116: 5. Benediction. 
—See Bene. 

BENT.—Scee under Bend. 

BENZOIN =bén-zoin’, 29: s. A resinuns juice, 
commonly called gum benjamin, flowing from a tree 
in Sumatra, &c. 

Ben-zo/-ic, a. Procured from benzoin ; as benzoic acid. 

BEPAINT, &. BEQUEATH, &c. BERATE, 
&e. - See above, under Be-p, Be-@. Be-r. 

BER BERRY .—Sce Barberry under Barb. 


BERGAMOT=ber'-gd-mot, * A sort of pear; 
an essence or perfume drawn from a fruit produced by 
ingrafting a lemon-tree on a bergamot-pear stock 

BERGMASTER=berg’-mas-ter, 111, 36: 5. 
The chief oTcer of the Derbyshire miners; wnlyarly, 
the Barmaster. 

Berg’-mote, s. A court anong the Derbyshire miners. 

BERLIN =ber’-lin, s. A sort of chariut. 


BERRY, bér/-réy, 129: s. Any small frnit con- 
taininy seeds or stones. The word is often heard asa 
corruption of barrow, a burying place. 

BERTH =berth, 33: 8s. A ship’s station at anchor; 
arcom in a ship; a sleeping place. 

BERYL=bér-il, 129: 8. A precious stone, mostly 
green. 

BESCATTER, &c.—See above, under Br-s. 

BESOM, be’-zam,151,18: 8. A broom made of twigs. 

BEST =bést. a and ad. The superlative of good ; 


BIB 


most gwd: -ad. The superlative of well; in the beat 
manner: inthe highest degree. Ju do one's hest, ( hest 
is here a subst.) is tu do to the utmost in one 6 power, 


BESTIAL, &c. — See under Beast. 

BESTIR, &c. BESTOW, &c.—See under Be-s. 
BET=bét, s. A wager. 

To Bet, v. a. To lay a wager. 

Bet’-tor, 38: s. One who lays a wager. 
BETAKE, BETHINK, &c.—See above, nnder 


Be-t. 

BETEL, be’-tl, 114: s. A sort of pepper-plunt. 

BETONY, bét/-d-néy, s. A vulnerary herb. 

BETTER=bét-ter, 36: a. and ad. The comps. 
rative of good; superior:—adv. The comparative of 
well; ina greater degree; more; rathe:. Zu be defter 
of. is to be in a better condition. 

Bet'-ter, s. A superior. 

To Bet’-ter, v.a. To improve; to advance. 


BETTY, bét!-téy, s. An instrument to break open 
doors. 
BEVEL, bév/-vl, 114: #. A kind of square used 


by masons and joiners, moveable on a centre. 

To Bev'-cl, v.u. To cut to a bevel angle. 

BEVERAGE=bév’-@r-dge, 99: 8. Drink. 

Bs!-veEr, 92, 36: s. A luncheon. 

BEVY, bév/-¢y, 8. A flock ; a company, an assembly. 

To BEWARE=bé-warv. v. n. To be aware. 

BEWAIL, &c. BEYOND.—Sce above, under 
Brew, Br-y. 

BEY=bay, 100: s. 
Bezlerbeg. 

BEZANT=béz’-dnt, s. A coin made at Byzantium, 

BEZEL, béz’-zl, 114: 8. The collect of a ring where 
it encloses the stone. 

BEZOAR=be'-zére, 108: ¢. A stone of supposed 
antidotal qualities. 

Bes’-o-ar’-dic, 48: a. Pertaining to bezoar. 

> For words commencing with Be, not found above, see 

reviously the compounds with the prefix Br-. 

BI-, A Latin prefix signifying /wo, or two-fold; and 
so understood in the following words, where referenco 
is made to it. Bis, isanother form of the same prefix. 

BIANGULATED, bi-ang’-gu- 
lA-téd, 158: 

BIANGULOUS. _bi-ang!-ga- 
lus, 120; 

BIAS-=bi'-dass. s. The weight on one side of a bowl, 
whieh, in rolling, tarns it from the straight Ine: any 
thing that turns or inclines aman; partiality; propeo- 
sion. In Shukspeare, it is found as an adj. meaning 
swelled, 

To Bi!-as, v. a. To incline to some side. 

Bi/-assed. (-ast, 114, 143) part.a.  Prejudiced. 

&> This is the common spelling, but it should be biased, 

T BIB=bib, r. 2. To tipple; to drink frequently. 

Bib’-ber, 8. Atippler. Bub/ler is the same. 

Bi-na’-ciovs, ( be-ba’-sh’is, 147, 120) a. Addicted 
to drinking. 

Bi-bac’-i-ty, ( -biss’-é-tey, 92) s. The quality of 
drinking much. 

Bis, s. A piece of linen worn by an infant to imbibe 
its #taver. 

Bin/-v-1.0us, 120: a. Absorbing; spungy. 

BIBLE, bi’ bl, 101: 8. The Book, distinctively, 
which is accepted as containing the revelations of God, 
the one pan,or the Old Testament, by Jews and 
Christians; the uther part, or the New Testament, by 
Christians. 

Bib!-li-cal, 92, 105: a. Pertaining to the Bible. 

Bib/-]s-o-man’-cy, 87: s. Divination by means o. 
the Bible. 


A Turkish governor.—See 


a, Having two 
corners or angles. 


—See B1-. 


The sicn = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, &. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tn, é. ¢. vision, 165; thin, 166: thén. 166. 
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Bis!-1.1-00!/-ra-PHy, (-fey, 163) 87: 8. The art 
or science of describing buoks; the knowledge of books 
descriptively. 

Bib!-l-og""-ra-pher, s. One skilled in bibliography. 

Bib!-li-o-graph"-t-cal, 81:°a. Relating to bibli- 
ography. 

Bis!-1,1-0-ma"-ni-4, 85, 90: 8. Book-madness, a 
rage for possessing rare and curious books. 

Ril iooma"sese. 8. One who has a rage for books. 

Brp/-.r-or"-o-11sT, 87: 8. A bookseller. 

Bib/-li-o-pole, s. A bookseller. 

Bib’-l:-0-the’’-ca, Bib’-li-o-theke, s. A library. 

Bib’-|i-oth"'-e-cal, 92: a. Belonging to a library. 

Bib!-!:-oth"-e-car-y, 8. A librarian. 

BIBULOUS.—See under Bib. 

BICAPSULAR=bi-cip/-si-lar, a. Having two 
capsules containing seeds to each flower.—Seo Bi-. 

BICE= bice, s. A colour for painting blue or green. 


BICIPITAL, bi-cip'-é-tdl, 105: Having 


a. 
BICIPITOUS, bi-cip/-é-tus, 1203} two heads: 


having two origins.—See Br- 

To BICKER=bick/-er, 36: v. 2. To skirmish; 
to quarrel; to contend in petulant altercation; to 
quiver, or exhibit a tremulous motiun. 

Bick/-er-ing, a. and 8. Quivering:—s. A con- 
tention. 


BICKERN=bick’-ern, 36: 8. An iron with a 


beak or pvint. 
BICOR N=bi’-corn, 38: @. Having 
BICORNOUS, bi-cor’-niis, 120 , two horns.— 
See Br- 


. a 

BICORPORAL=bi cor'-pd-rdl, a, Having two 
bodies.—See Bu-. . 

To BID=bid, ”. @ To command: to 

I Bans, bad, 135: uffer ; to propose ; to invite. 

Bippen, bid’-dn, 114 :} Bidden is ofteu made Bid. 

Bid!-der, 36: 8. One who bids. 

Bid'-ding, 72: s. Command; proposal of price. 

To BIDE=bide, v. a. and 2. To endure :—neu 
To dwell; to continue in a state.—See Abide. 

Bi’-ding, 72: s. Residence, habitation. 

BIDENTAL=bi-dén’-tal, a, Having two teeth. 
—See Br-, 

BIDET, bé-day/, Ages 170: 8, A lttle horse; an 
article of bed-room furniture. 

BIENNIAL, bi-€n!-né-dl, a. Continuing two 
\ears; happening every two years.—Sce Kr-. 

BIER, bere, 103: 8. (Allied to the verb Bear.) 
A carriage or frame to bear the dead, 

BIESTINGS, be:st’-ingz, 103, 143: s. pd. The 
first milk given by a cow after calving. 


BIFARIOUS, bt fare'-d-tis, 41: a. Twofold.— 
See Br-, 
BIFEROUS, bif’-r-iis, 92: a. Bearing twice a 


year—Sce Br. 

BIFID=bi'-('d, 92: \e. Clett in two. 

BIFIDATED, bif'-¢-da-téd, 92: f—see Bie. 

BIFLOROUS, bi-fl0/-rits, 120: a. Having two 
flowers —Sce Br1-. 

BIFOLD, bi’-foled, 116: a. Two fuld.—Seve Bie. 

BIFORM=bi'-fawrm, a, 
See Br-. 

Bi’-formed, 114: a. Compounded of two foutns. 

BIFRONTED, bi-fran’-téd, 116: a. Having two 
fronts.— See Br-. 

BIFURCATED=bi-fur’-ca-téd, 2: a. 
—See Bt-, 

Bi'-fur-ca’-tion, 89: s. A shooting out into two heads. 

BlG=big, a. Great in bulk : huge; teeming; preg- 
nant; full of something: swoln; great in air and 
mien, great in spirit. 


Having two forms.— 


Forked. 


BIL 


' Bigf-ly, 165: ad. Tumidly. 
|; Big’-ness, #. Bulk, size. 


Biy’-bel-lied, (-lid, 114) a, Pregnant; protuberent 

BIG=biy, s. A kind of barley. 

BIGAMY, big’-d-mdy, 92: s. The crime of having 
a plurality of wives; literally, of having two.—See B1- 

Big’-a-mist, 8. One that has committed bigamy. 


BIGAROON=big’-d-rd0u", 8, The large white 
heart cherry. ; 
BIGGIN, big’-guin, 77: 8. A child’s cap: a cap. 


The same word, from a different rvot, also signified a 
building. Itisalso used as the name of a can, or smal 
wooden vessel; in which sense its origin is doubtful. 

BIGHT, bite, 162: «. A bend; a bay between two 
ee of land; the double part or cuil of a rope when 
fo . 

BIGOT=big’-ot, 18: s. A man unreasonably de- 
voted to a party: a blind zealot. 

Big’-ot-ed, a. Irrativnally zealous, 

Biy!-ot-ed-ly, ad. With blind zeal; pertinaciously. 

Big’-ot-ry, & Blind zeal; the practice or tevets of a 
bigot. 

BUOU, be'-zha, [Fr.] 170: s. Ajewel; an ele- 

ant ornament. 
BILAN DER=bil!-an-der, 92: s. A vessel used 


chiefly in Dutch canals, so called as moving cluse by 
land. 


BILBERRY, bil/-bér-réy, 4. Whortleberry. 

BILBO=Dbil!-bé, s. A rapier of Spanish origin. 

Bi1/-sors, 108, 151: s. A sort of stocks for offen 
ders at sea, originally of Spanish contrivance. 

BILE, s. (a Tumor ).—See Boil. 

BILE=bik, s. A thick, yellow, bitter liquor, sepa- 
rated in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, and 
discharged by the common duct. 

Bil!-iar-y, (bil!-ya@r-ey, 95, 146, 129, 105) a. Be. 
longing to, or serving for the bile. 

Bil'-:ous, (yus, 120) a. Consisting of bile ; affected 
by bil 


y bile. 

BILGE, BILLAGE, &c.—Sce under Bulge. 

BILINGSGATE, bil’-ingz-gate, s. A market in 
London celebrated for fish and foul language; ribaidry : 
wrofane, low speech. — . 

BILINGUOUS, bi-ling’-gwus, 158, 145: a. 
Having, or speaking two tougues.—Sce Bi-. 

BILK=bilk, v. a. Tocheat; to deceice. 

BILL=bill, s. The beak of a fowl. 

To Bill, v. 2. To caress; to fundle. 

BILLC=bill, s. A hatchet with a hooked point; a 
sword or battle-axe anciently used by foot suldiers. 

Bil’ man, s. He who uses a bill. 

BILL=bill, ¢. A written paper of any kind: an 
account of money due; an advertisement: in law, @ 
declaration in writing cxpressing the grievance or 
wrong the plaintiff! has sustained; a proposed law 
brought into parhament before it has passed inte an 
act. A bill oferchange, is & vote crdering the pay- 
meut of a sum of money iu consideration uf value re- 
ceived, 

Bii/-.er, 14: 8. A small paper or written note, « 
ticket directing soldiers at what honse to lodge. 

To Bil'-let, v. a. To send to quarters ; to quarter. 

But/-Let-vovx", bi'-ya-do0,” [Fr] 170: 8. A 
love letter. 

G7 If the final x be pronounced, it must be with the 
sound of 2; aud this will be necessary ip a passage of 
the Rape of the Luck, 

BILLET—bil-lét, 8s. A small log of woud.—See 
also under Bill. 

BILLIARDS. bil’-yardz. 146, 143: 8. pl A 
game plaved with balls and maces or sticks on a lurge 
table furnished with pockets, 

BILLION, bil/-yon, 146, 18: 6. A million of 


mil‘ions. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gatdowd.: chip!-mdn: pd-pal: lw: good: j', fe. yews 553 0) 6) Sic. mute, 171. 
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BII.LOW, bil/-1d, 123: s. A wave swoln and hollow. 
Bil/-low-y, 105: a. Full of billows; swelling. 
BILOBATE=bi-lé-bitz, a, Having two lobes — 


See Br-. 

BILOCULAR=br-lic’-t-lar, 81: a. Having 
two cells.—See Br-. 

BIMEDIAL, bi-meed!-yal, 90, 146, 147: a. 
Relunging to a quantity arising from a particular com- 
bination of two other quautities.—See r-. 

BIMENSAL, bi-mén’-sa@l, a. Occurriug once 
every two months.—See Br-. 

BIN=bin, #. A cell or chest for wine, corn, or bread. 

BINARY, bif-ndr-¢y, a. Two; dual—See B1.. 

I3i’-nate, a. Growing in pairs or couples. 

To BIND, bined, 115: v.a. and n. To con- 

I Bounp=bownd, 31: fine with bonds; to 

Bounp=bownd, gird; to fasten to; to 

Bounpkn, bown!-dn, 114:J fasten together ; to con- 
nect cinsely; to cover a wound with dres-ings; to 
oblige by stipulation or oath; to compel; t» oblige by 
kindness; to caufine; to restrain; to make costive; 
to cover books :—neu, To contract its own parts to- 
gether.—See the relations of the participle under Bound. 

Bind!-er, 36: s. A man whose trade is to bind books : 
aman who binds sheaves; any thing used to bind. 

Bind’-ing, 72: a. and 8. Obligatory: —s. A 
bandage; the cover of a book. 

Bind!-weed, s. The convolvulus which binds or at- 


taches itself. 
C>- Sce acontinuation of this family of words under Bound, 


BINNACLE, bin/-nd-cl, 1UL: 8. The compass- 
box of a ship. 

BINOCULAR = bi-ndc-t-lar, a. Having two 
eyes; employing two eyes at once.—Sve Br. 

Bin’-o-cle, 92, 101: s. A telescope for both eyes. 

BINOMINOUS, bi-ném/-é-nis, 81, 92, 103, 
120: a. Having two numes.—See Br-. 

Bi-no/-mi-al, 90, 146, 12: a. and s. In algebra, 
a root of two parts connecter! by p/ss or minus. 

BIOGRAPHY, bi-dy/-rd-fey, 163: 8. The art or 
science of describing ibe lives of individuals; the his- 
tory of a life. 

B -op/-ra-pAcr, 36: 8. A writer of lives. 

Bv-o-grapA"-i-cal, 81: a. Relating to biography. 

BIPAROUS, bip/-ar-us, 81, 129, 120: a. Bring- 
ing forth two at a birth —See Br. 

BIPARTITE=bip’-ar-tit. 92: a. Having two 
correspondent parts.—See Hr. 

Bip’-ar-tit"-ion, 85, 89, 95: 8. Division into two. 

BIPED=bi'-péd, s.° An animal with two feet— 
See Br. 

Bip’-e-dal, 92: a. Having two feet ; two fect long. 

BIPENNATED=ti-pén’-nd-téd. a. Having two 
wings.—Sve Br-. 

BIPETALOUS, bi-pét’-d-lus, 120: a. Having 
two petals —See Bi-. 

BIQUADRATE, hi-kwod’-rdte, 76, 145, 140: 
a. The double square, or fourth power in numbers.— 
See Br. 

Bi'-qu.-drat"-ic. 85, 88: a. and s. Biquadrate. 

BIRCH=bertch, 35, 63: s. and a. A well-known 
tree :—adj. Made of birch. 

Bir-chen, 114: a. Made of birch. 

BIRD=berd, 35: s. The generic name of the fea- 
thered race, of which fow/! was the original Saxon de- 
nomination. 

&>-° The word is often compounded; as birdcage, bird’. 
eail, 112, (a whistle,) dird’-catcher, bird!-lime, (a glue 
to catch birds,) bird's!-nest, &c. 

Bird’-bolt, (-boult, 116) s A small arrow. 

Birdseye, (berdz!-te, 143, 106, a. Seen frum on 
high, as by the eye of a bird. 


BIRGAN DER-=ber’-gan-de r,s. A gouse-like fowl. 


BIT 
BIRTH =berth, 35: 8. The act of coming inte 


life; family: extraction; rank by descent; the con- 
dition in which any man is Lorn; production; the act 
of brinzing forth. In other senses the word shonkd 
be spelled Berth, which see. 
Birth’-day, 100: 8. Anniversary of one’s birth. 
Birth/-dom, 18: s. Privilege of birth. 
Birth’-right, 115: s. The rights to which one ts 
born. 
Birth’-wort. (-wurt. 141) s. A plant 


¢> The word has other compounds, ag birth!-nicht, 


birti!-place, birth!-sung, birth’ strangled Xc., whose 
meaning must be obvious. 

BISCUIT, bis’-kit, 121: « A kind of hard flat 
bread; a cake. 

To BISECT=bi-séct/, v.a, To divide into two.— 
See Br-. 

Bi-sec’-¢ion, 89: 8, Division into two. 

Bi-seg’-ment, 8. The half of a bisected quantity. 

BISEXOUS., bi-sécks’-us, 154: a. Of both sexes. 
—See Br. Bi-se.r’-u-al (-seck’-shoo.al), is the samee 

BISHOP=bish’-op, 18: s. Literally, an overseer; 
appropriately. a dignitary of the christian church pre- 


siding over the clergy within a district called his 
divcese. 


Bish’-op-rick. 8. A diocese; the rule of a bishop. 
Bisu’-or, s. Cant name fora drink of wine, oranges, &c. 


> The word is compounded for names to certain plants ; 


as Bish'ops-wort, Bisifops-weed. 

BISK = bisk, s. Soup made by boiling various 
meats. 

BISMUTH. biz/-mutis, 151: s. A brittle, brilliant, 
white metal, with a slight tinge of red. 

Bis’-muéA-al, 12: a. Consisting of, or containing 
bismuth. 

BISON, biz’-6n, 151, 18; 8. A kind of wild ox. 


BISSEXTILE, bis-sécks/-ttl, 154, 105: s. Leap 


year, so called because the addition of a dny to Fe 
bruary was originally accomplished by doubling the 
strth of what were called the calends of the ensuing 
month.—See Bre. 


BISSON =bis'-son, 18: a. Blind. [Obe.] 

BISTOURY, bis/-tir-éy. 120, 129, 105: «. A 
surveon’s instrument for making incisions. 

BISTRE, bis/-tur, 159: s. A brown pigment 
mide from soot. 

BISULCOUS, bi-sul’-ciis, 120: a. Cloven-fuoted. 
—See Br-. Bi-sul’-cate, is the samee 

BIT.—See under To Lite. 

BITCH =bitch, s. The female of the canine kind. 

To BITE=bite, v.a. To crush or sever 

I Brr=bit, 135: with the teeth; to give 

Bir=bit, pain by cold; to hurt or 

Bivren, bit’-tn, 114: J pain by reproach; to 
wound; to make the month smart; to cheat, to trick. 

Bite, s. The seizure of any thing by the teeth; the 
act of a fish taking the buit; a cheat; a trick; a 
sharper. 

Bi'-ter, s. The person or thing that bites; a tricker. 

Bi! ting, a. and s. Sharp, sarcastic:—s. The act 
of biting. 

Bi'-ting-ly, ad. Ina sarcastic, jeering mauner. 

Bit, s. That which is bitten off; a mouthful: a small 
piece of any thing; a West-India silver coin, vilue 
sevenpence halfpenny. 

Bit, 8. The iron part of the bridle which is put in a 
horse's mouth, with its appurtenances. 

To Bit, v. a. To puta bit on. 

Bits, #. pl. The timbers to which the cable is attached. 

Bit'-ter, 8. A turn of the cable round the bits. 

BITTACLE, bit'/-td-cl, 101: s. A binnacle 
which sce. 


BITTER=bit'-ter, a. and s. 


Having a hot acrie 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tin.t. e. mission. 165: vizh-tin, 1. ¢ vision, 165: thin. 166: thén. 166. 
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taste ike wormwood; sharp; cruel: calamitous ; 
ainful; inelement; reproachful:—s. That which is 
itter; in the plural, a liquor in which bitter herbs 

have been steeped. 

Bit’-ter-ly, ad. Ina bitter manner; sharply. 

Bit'-ter-ness, 8. A bitter taste; malice; sharpness. 

Bit’-ter-ish, 129: a. Somewhat bitter. 

Bit/-tern, 36: s. A bitter liquor which drains off in 
making salt. 

BITTERN =bit-tern, 36: s. A bird with long 
leys of the heron kind, that feeds ou fish. 

BITUMEN, bé-ti/-mén, 86: s. The generic 
name of mineral substances easily combustible with 
flame, emitting a strong odour when iguited, and 
gteasy to the tuuch. 

Bi-tu’-mi-nous, 105, 120: a. Containing bitumen. 

To Bi-tu/-mi-nate, v. a. To impregnate with bi- 
tumen. 

Bi-tu’-mi-nif”-er-ous, 85,87: a. Producing bitumen. 

BIVALVE=bi'-valv, 189: a. and s. Having 
two valves, as the shells of an oyster:—s. That which 
has two valves.—See Bi-. 

Bi-val/-vu-lar, 34: a. Bivalve. 

BIVIOUS, bi/-vé-tis, « Having, or leading, two 
ways.—See Br-. 

BIVOUAC=biv’-oo-ack, 125, 145; s. An armed 
force in a state of watchfulness during the night. 

Tv Biv’-ou-ac, v. n. To pass the night in a state of 
watchfulness and readiness for military action. 

BIZANTIN E=biz'-dn-tine, s. A royal gift ou 
certain festival occasions, which consisted of a piece of 
gold value fifteen pounds.—Compare Bezant. 

To BLAB=blab, v. a. and 2. To tell what ought 
to be kept secret :—neu. To tattle; to tell tales. 

Blab, or Blab/-ber, s. A telltale; a tattler. 

BLACK=black, a. and s. Of the colour of night; 
dark; cloudy of countenance; horrible; wicked; 
dismal:—s. The colour or effect which arises from the 
privation or absorption of light; a black man or negro; 
a particle of soot or black dirt; a stain. 


Black’-ing, 72: 8. Paste or liquid to blacken shoes. 

Black’ ish, a. Rather black. 

Black’ ly, 105: ad. Darkly, atrociousty. 

Black’ neas, & The state of being black ; darkness; 
atrocity. 

To Black, v.a. To blacken. 

Jo Blac’-ken, 114: v. a. and 2. To make black; 
to darken; to defame:—aeu. To grow black. 

Blac-ken-er, s He who blackens. 

Biack!-4-moor, 52: 8. A negro. 

Buiacx’-natt, 112: 8 A ball of black colour used 
in balloting. 

To Black’-ball, wv. a. To reject by negative votes. 

Br.ack!-BER-RY, & The fruit of the bramble. 

B1.acxk/-sinp, 8. A bird well known for its colour 
and voice. 

Bi.acx’-soox, 118: s. The original book of this 
Toe is an account of the exchequer and its officers in 

Bu.ack’-cat-1T1.B, 101: s. Bulls, oxen, and cows. 

Bi.ack’-cock, 8 The heath-cock. 

Buiack!-¥R1AR, 8. A friar of the Dominican order. 

Buack’-avarp, (bldg/-gard, 143) s. A mean, 
abusive, ill-conducted fellow. 

Biacx’-sack, 8. The leathern cup of old times; a 
miueral otherwise called Blend. 

Buack’-1.kG, 8s A sheep with discased legs; a gam- 
bler and sharper at race-courses. 

Biack -mait, s. A certain rate paid to men allied 
to rubbers for protection. 

Bu.ackx-mon’epay, 116: 8. The day originally so 
called was Easter-Monday, 34 Edward IIL, which was 
dark and fatally inclement. 


BLA 


B..acx’-mouTHED, (-mouttid, 137, 114) 4. Using 
foul language. 

Bu.ack-ruu’-vina, (-pddd!-ing, 117) s. Food maas 
with blood and grain. 

B1.acx-itop’, s. The usher belonging to the order of 
the Garter. He is of the king's chamber, and usher of 
Parliament 

Bi.ack!-sMiTH, & A smith that works in iron. 

Buick’-rai, 8A fish, also called ruff or pope. 

B1.aCK'-THORN, 8 The sloe-tree. 


BLADDER=biad’-der, 36: s. A thin membra- 
neous bag serving as the receptacle ef some fluid 
secreted in an animal body, but more particularly the 
urinary vessel; the same vessel detached from the 
body; any thing resembling a badder, puffed or 
swoln; a blister; a pustule. The word is used in 
compesition as the name of some plants; as Blud’der- 
nut, Blad!der-seuna, 

Blad’-dered, (-derd, 114) a. Swelled like abladder 

BLADE=bladk, s. That which grows broad: the 
spire of grass: the broad part ola sword as it springs 
from the handle; hence, that part of any thing which 
cuts: hence, again, whatever is sharp or shin ng; a 
gay dashing fellow in caut language. The tladetune, 
or Shoulder vlude, is the bruad upper bene of tae 
shoulder, 

Bla‘-ded, a. Having blades or spires. 


Blade’-smiéA, s. A sword cuter. 


BLAIN = blane, 100: s. A pustule, a sore, a blotch. 

T BLAME=blamg, r.«. To censure; to charge 
with tault. 

Blame, s. Imputation of fault; fault. - Tu be to 
b-ame, is to be blumable. 

Bla’-ma-ble, 98, 10]: uw. Culpable ; faulty. 

Bla’-ma-bly, 105: ad. Culpably. 

Bla’-ma-ble-ness, 8. Culpability. 

Blame’-ful, 117: @. Cutpable, guilty. 

Blame’-less, a. Guiltless, innocent. 

Blame’-less-ly, 105: ad. Innocently. 

Blame’-less-ness, 8. Innoceuce, 

Bla’-mer, 36: 8. A ceneurer. 


Blame’-wor-thy, (wur-they, 141) @. Culpable. 
To BLANCH =blantch, 63: v. a. and a. To 


whiten; to whiten by peeling; to leave biaak or pass 
over, a sense Dow obsolete:— neu. To grow white; w 
remain biink or empty cf information; to evade. Com- 
pare To Blench, 

Blanch/-er, 36: s. A whitener. 

BaNn-CHIM!-E-TER, 63: s. An instrument for mea- 
suring the bleaching power of certain chemical ayeuts. 

Buanc-mANGER, (biOng-mongzh’, [Fr.] 170) 
s. A confected white jelly. 

Biank, (blingk, 158) a and s. White: free 
from writing. stain or mark; void; empty; void of 
rhyme; pale; contused:—s. A void space on paper: 
a lot drawn which is void of figures or value; the spat 
which a shot is to hit: Puint-Liank, the level-line 
between the aim and the object 

Blank’-ly, ad. In a blank manner; with confusion. 

To Blank, v. a. To damp; to confuse; w efface, 
to annul. 

BiaNnk!-ET, &. Soft coarsely-woven cloth of wool, 
commonly used for bed coverin:s, but perhaps deriving 
its name from its earlier use in woitening or keeping 
white other substances, as in suyar-retining and print: 
ing; unless so called becaus« its colour is whitish 
though not white. Compare Blouket. 

To Blank’-et, v. a. To cover with a blanket; to | 
toss in a blanket. 

Blank’-et-ing, s. Cloth for blankets; tossing in a 
blanket. 

BLAND=bland, a. Soft, mild, gentle. 


Bi.anevit/-o-QuEnce, (-kwénce, 76, 145) s. ran 
and flattering speech. 


The scheme: entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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BLO 


To BianfevisH, v.@. To soften ; to caress; to flatter. | Bleed’-ing, #. A running, or 1 letting cf bicod 


Blan’-dish-er, s. One that flatters with soit words. 

Blau!-dish-ment, s. Act of fondness; expression of 
tenderness by gesture; kind speech ; that which suotiies 
aud pleases. ; 

BILANK, BLANKET, &c.—See above under To 
Blanch. 

T™ BLARE=blare, v. 2. To bellow; to roar. 

T. BLASPH EME, blas-femd’. 163: v.a. and n. 
To egies impiously of: to sperk e:il of:—aex. To 
speak reproachfully of God; to arrogate the preroga- 
tives of God; to curse and swear. 

Blas-phe’-mer, 36: 8. He that blasphemes. 

Buas!-por-my, 81,105: s. The utterance of op- 
probrious terms towards or concerning God. 

Blas/-phe-mous, 120: a. Impiously irreverent. 

Blas’-phe-mous-ly, ad. In a blasphemous manner. 

BLAST=blast, 1]1: 8. Something that rushes 
and strikes, as a gust or puff of wind; the sound made 
by blowing a wind instrument; the stroke cf a malig- 
nant planet; the infection of any thing pect lential; 
blight. 

To Blast, v. ua. To strike with some sudden plague ; 
to make to wither; to injure; 'o make infamous; to 
confound; to blow up by torce of gunpowder. 

BLATANT=bla’-tant, a. Bellowing as a beast. 

Blat’-er-a’/-cion, 85, 92. 89: s. Noise. 

Wo Buar’-TER, v. x. To make a senseless noise. 

Blat'-ter-er, s A nvisy, blustering boaster. 

BLAY=blay, s. A small fish, the bleak, or white 


bait. 

BLAZE=blaze, s. Flame, or the stream of light 
and heat from ane body when burning, an effect 
which is owing to the combustion of inflammable gas; 
that which extends and shines as a blaze, as publica- 
tion with diffusion of report; a mark resembling a 
blaze, as a white mark on a horse's face. 

To Blaze, v. n. and a. To flame; to be conspi- 
cuous:—act. To publish ; to blazon; to mark trees for 
being sold or felled. 

Tv Bu.a'-zon, (-zn, 114) va. To explain in proper 
terms the figures on ensigns armorial; to deck; to 
display; to celebrate; to blaze about, 

Bla/-zon-er, s. Oue who blagzons. 

Bla‘-zon, s. The art of drawing coats of arms; di- 
vulgation; celebration. 

Bla'-zon-ry, 8. The ast of blazoning. 

BLEA=blé:z, 103: 8. The wood just under the bark. 

To BLEACH=blectch, 103, 63: v. a. and x. 
To whiten:—seu. To grow white. 

Bleach’-er, s. One whose trade is to whiten cloth. 

Bleach’-ing, 72: s. The act or art of making white. 

Bleach’-er-y, 129, 105: s. A bleacher’s office and 

rounds. 

BLEAK=bleke, a. Pale; (Obs) cold, chill. Asa 
subs. see Blay. 

Bleak’-ish, a, Rather bleak. 

Bleak’/-ly, 105: ad. Coldly. 

Bleak’-ness, s. Coldness, chillness; paleness. 

BLEAR=blere, 43: «. Dim with rheum or water ; 
dim. 

Blear’-ed-ness, 8. The state of being blear. 

Blear’-eyed, (-ide, 106) a. Having sere eyes. 

To Blear, v. a. ‘To make the eyes dim. 

To BLEAT=blete, 103: v. n. To ery as a sheep. 

Bleat, or Bleat/-ing, 8. The cry of lambs or sheep. 

BLEB=biéh, s. A little tumor, vesicle, or blister. 

Tv BLEED=bledz, v. n. and a. To lose 

{ Biep=bléd, 133: blood ; to die by violence; 

Busv=biéd, 


puncture; to drop as Dicod from incision or pressure; 


to give out, as bluod from the operation of a lancet :— 


aet, To draw blood. 


Biem/-ish, ». 


Blench, s. 


to be in pain as from a 


To BLEMISH=blém’-tsh, ov. @. To mark aith 
any deformity ; to defame. 

A mark of deformity ; reproach; tain. 

To BLENCH=biléntch, v. 2. To shrink; tw 
start back; to give way. J Blanch may be found 
in the same sense, these verbs being originally the 
same. 

A start. (Shaks.] 

To BLEN D=bleénd, v. a. and n. To mingle. 

Blent, part. a. Blended, mingled. (Obs). 

BLENDE=blénd, s. Sulphuret of zinc. 

To BLESS=bléss, v. a. To make happy; to wish 
happiness to. 

Blessed, (blést, 114, 143) part. Bless!-ed, a. 
Happy; holy; happy in heaven; having received be- 
nediction. 


Bies’-sed-ly, ad. Happily. 


Bles/-aed-ness, s. Happiness; bliss; divine favour. 


Bles’-sing, s. Benediction; divine favour. 
BLETONIST=ble’-ton-ist, s. One who has the 


faculty of perceiving subterraneous springs by sensa- 
tion: a faculty first observed in one Bletua, of France. 


BLEW.—See To Blow. 


BLIGHT, blitz, 115, 162: «#. Any thing nipping or 


blasting. 

To Blight, v. a. To corrupt with mildew; to blast. 

BLIND, blined, 115: a. Wanting the sense of 
sight; intellectually dark; unseen; private; having 
but one opening where two might be expected, 

Blind/-ly, 105: ad. Without sight or understanding. 

Blind/-ness, s. Want of sight; ignorance. 

To Blind, v.a. To make blind; to darken; to darken 
or obscure to the understanding ; to eclipse. 

Blind, s. Something to obscure the light; something 
to mislead the eye or the understanding. 

To Bump’-rvoup, (fold, 116) v. a. To cover the 
eyes; to hinder from seeing. 

Biznd’-fold, a. Having the eyes covered. 

Bump/-m.4n’s-Burr"”, 143: 8. A play in which 

-_ one blindfold tries to cateh others. 

Buinvl-sivg, & The weak part of one’s character. 

To BLINK, blingk, 158: v. ®. aud a. To wink; 
to see obscurely, or with frequent winking :—act. To 
start from as not choosing to look at closely. Compare 
To Biench. 


Blink, s. A glimpse, a glance. 

Blink’-ard, 34: s. One with bad eyes; something 
twinkling. 

BLISS—blias, 8. The enjoyment of entire goud; 
the happiness of heaven ; happiness. 

Bliss’-ful, 117: a. Purely happy; very bappy- 

Bliss!-ful/-ly, 105: ad. In a blissful manner. 

Bliss’-ful-ness, s. Unalloyed happiness; felicity. 

BLISTER=blis-ter, 36: 8 A pustule; a thin 
bladder on the skin; a plaster to raise blisters. 

To Blis!-ter, v. n. and a. To rise in blisters :—act. 
To raise blisters: to apply a blistering plaster. 

BLITHE=blithe, 115: a. Guay, airy, joyous. 

Blithe/-fal, 117: a. Full of gayety. 

Blithe/-ly, 105: ad. Ina blithe manner. 

Blithe’-ness, s. The quality of being blithe. 

Blithe’-some, (-sum, 107) a. Gay, cheerful. 

Blithe’-some-ness, s. The quality of being blithe- 


some. 
To BLOAT=blote, 108: v.a. and xn. To swell, 


or make turgid:—neu. To grow turgid. 
Bloat/-ed-ness, s. The state of being turgid of 


swelled. 
BLOBBER=bldb’-ber, s. A bubble; blubber. 
Blob’-ber-lipped, (-lipt, 114, 143) a. Thiek- 
lipped. 


The sign =: ts used after modes of spelling that have o0 irregularity of sound. 
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BLO 


BLOCK=blick, s. A heavy piece of timber; a 
.mass of solid matter; the piece of wood on which 
something is formed; the wood on which criminals 
are beheaded ; an obstruction; a sea term for a pulley. 


Block!-head, (-héd, 120) s A stupid fellow, 
Block’-ish, a. Stupid, dull. Blockiug-course, see 8. 
Block’-ish-ness, s. Stupidity, dulness 
Block’-house, s. A fortress to defend a harbour. 
Block’-tin, s. Pure or unmixed tin. 

To Block, v. a. To shut up, 

Broc-kave! s. A siege carried on by shutting up 
the place. 

To Bloc-kade’, v. a. To shut up by obstruction 

BLONKET, blong’-két, 158: a. Gray. (Spencer.] 

BLOOD, blud, 123: s. The fluid which circulates 
in. the bodies of animals; he that hus received his 
blood from another, a child; family connection; high 
birth; murder; a man of hot spirit; the juice of any 
thing. 

To Blood, v. a. To stain with blood; to inure to 
blood; to bleed; to exasperate. 

Blood’-y, 105: a. Stained with blood; cruel. 

Blood!-t-ly, ad. Cruelly. 

Blood/-t-ness, s. The state of being bloody; prone- 
ness to murder. 

Blood!-less, a. Without blood. 

Bi.vov!-bor.-TERED, (-bdle-terd, 116, 36, 114) a. 
Blood-soiled. Ty Buulfer is, to swallow. 

B.oov’-HxEatT, &. Heat of the same degree as the 
bluod. 

Bi.oop'-ouNb, s. A hound of remarkably acute 
smell, 

Bi.oov/-Ler-TeR, 36: 8. A phlebotomist 

Btioov!-suxp, s The crime of murder; slaughter. 

Blvod’-shed-der, s. A murderer. 

B1.00n/-suoT, a. Inflamed by targidness of the 
bluod-vessels. 

Bioop/-srainED, 114: a@. Stained with blood ; 
guilty of murder. 

Buoop’-sTone, & An amulet to prevent bleeding at 
the nose. 

Buioop/-sucK-ER, 8s. Any animal that sucks bloud ; 
@ murderer. 

Bvoov!-rams-t y, 36, 105: a. Murderous 

B1.00n/-vE8-SEL, 8. A vessel in which blood circulates. 

B..oov!-y-yLu x", 154: 8. The dysentery. 

B1.00v/- ¥-MIND-ED, 115: a. Disposed to murder; 
cruel, 

Bi.oov!-y-swE4T", (-swét, 12U) s. The sweating- 
sickness. 

&> The word is also compounded for the names of some 
avimals ard natural substances, as blvvd’-snake, b/vod!- 
Slower, bluod’-wood, blovd’- wort. 

BLOOM=bliéom, s. Blossom; the state of any 
thing ripening; the blue colour on plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 

Bloom’-y, 105: a. Full of blooms, 

Yo Bloom, v. n. and a. To yteld blossoms, to 
flower; to be in a state of Nourishing youth :—act. To 
put forth, 

Bloom’-ing, a. Flourishing with bloon. youthful. 

Bloom/-ing-!y, ad. In a blooming manner. 

B:.os!-som, 18: 8. The flower or coral of a plant. 

Blos/-som-y, 105: a@. Full of blossoms. 

To Blos'-som, v.n. To put forth blussoma. 

Blos'-s: m-ing, a. and & Blowing :—s. The flower. 
ing of plants. 

To Biow, blo, 125° ©. n. and a. To bloom :— 
act. "Obs.) To cause to blossom. 

Blowth, s Bloom or blossom. [Obs.] 

Blow, s A blossoming. 

BLORE.—See betow under the verb, To Blow. 


BLU 


To BLOT=blot, v. a. To obliterate by a dark 
spot; to efface, to erase; to make black spurs on; to 
disgrace ; to darken. 

Blot!-ting-pa-per, 8. Soft paper ¢o absorb or dry ink. 

Blot, s. A spot or stain; au obliteration ; a blur: a 
spot in reputation. 

BLOTCH=bloitch, s. A large pustule ur svot 

Blotch’-y, a. Having blotches. . 

To Blotch, v.a. To blacken; to mark with blotches. 

To BLOTE=bilote, v.a. To dry by smoke. 

BLOW, bid, 125: «. A stroke; the stroke of 
death; a sudden calamity; the act of a fly by which 
she lodges eggs in flesh. 

To Blow, v.a. To infect with the eggs of flies: fo 
blow upon, to make stale. 

Blow/-en, s, A common proati ute; also, Blow’-eas. 

To BLOW, blo’, 125: ven. and a. To make 

[Brew, bl’d0, 110.109: > a current of air; te 

Brown, blone, 125: pant; to breathe; és 
blow orer, to pass away without effect; to blow up, to 
fly into the air by furce of gunpowder (See other 
senses under Bloum above):—act. To drive by the 
wind; to inflame with wind; to swell; to form into 
shape by the breath; tu sound wind mu-ic; to warm 
with the breath; to blow out, to extinguish by wind; 
tu bi.w up, to raise or swell by breath, to inflate, to 
burst with gunpowder, to kindle. See also above the 
verb under the substantive Blow. 


Blow/-er, 36: 8 One who blows. 

Blow’-ing, s. Motion of the wind; act of blowing. 
Biore, s. The ast of blowing; a blast. (Obs.) 
Bi.ow'-prpr, s. A tube used by various artificers. 
BLOWZE =blowz, 31: s. A ruddy fht-faced 


wench; a female whose hair is in disorder. Compare 
Bloom, Blossom, To Blow, &c., and Blush. 


Blow!-zy, 105: a. Sun-burat, high-coloured. 

BLUBBER=blub/-ber, #. A bubble; something 
swelled, like a buuble; the fat of a whale, 

To Blub’-ber, v. n. and a. To weep in such a 
manner as to swell the cheeks:—acl. To swell with 


weeping. a : 
BLUDGEON=bludg/-dn, 18: s. A short stick, 
heavy at one end for offensive use. 


BLUE, bl’6, 110, 109: a. and s One of the 
seven original colours. 

Blu!-ish, a. Rather blue. 

Blue!-ly, 105: ad. With a blue colour. 

Biue’-ness, s The quality of being blue. 

Buve!-sot-T.£, 101: s. A flower; a large fly with 
a blue belly. 

60>: The word is compounded with many other words, as 
Bluet-eyed, Blue’-ceined, &e. Blue!.cap,isa fish socalled; 
Lluel-throat, a bid; and Blue!-juhn, «a mineral. 

BLUFF=bluf, 115: a. Big, surly, blustering. 

Bluff’-ness, s. The quality of being bluff. 

Bi.urr, s. A high steep bank projecting into the 
sea; something steep and sudden. 

To BLUN DER=blun’'-der, 36: v. ». and a. Ta 


mistake grossly; to flounder, to stumble:—act. To 
confound as things of like kind. 


Blun/-der, s. A yrosa mistake. 

Blun’-der-er, 129: s. One who blunders. 
Blun/-der-head, (-héd, 120) s. A b'ockhead. 
Blun/-der-ing-ly, ad. Iu a blundering mannere 
Biun’-vER-Buss, # A gun that may be fired dlun- 


deringly, and yet do exccution, being one of large bore 
to carry many bullets, 


BLUNT=blunt, a. Dull on the edge or punt; dull 
in understanding ; rough, not civil; abrupt, nut elegant 

Blunt’-ly, 105: ad. Without sharpness : coarvely. 

Blunt/-ness, 8. Want of edge or point ; courseness. 

Blunt!-wit-ted, a. Dull, stupid. 

To Blunt, v. a. To dull the edge ur point; to repress 


The schemes entire, and the principies to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary, 
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BOB 


BLU R=blur, 39: s. A diot; a stain. 

To Blur, v. a. To blot, to stun. 

7%» BLURT=blurt, v.a@. To utter suddenly and 
inadvertently. 

To BLUSH =blush, v. n. To redden in the cheeks 
or face; to redden with shame or confusion. 

Blush, s. The red in the checks raised by shame or 


confusion; a red or purple culour; sudden appearance 
or wlance. 


Blush’-ing, & The exhibiting of blushes. 

Blush/-ful, 117: a. Full of blushes, 

Blush/’-less, a. Without a blush. 

Blush’-y, 105: a. Having the colour of a blush. 

To BLUSTER=blus'-ter, 36: v.a. To roar asa 
storm; to bully. 

Bins!-ter, s. Roar, tumult; boast; boisterousness. 

Blus/-ter-rr, s. A swagyerer; a bully. 

Blus’-ter-ing, 72: 8. Tumult, noise. 

BO! bo, mtery. A word used to terrify. 

BOA=b0'-d, s. The boa-constrictur, a large striped 
serpent; a far tippet resembliuy a boa. 

BOAR=hbol’ar, 34=bore, 134: 8. The male swine. 

Boar’-ish, 8. Swiuish, brutal. 

Boar’-spear, 8. A spear used in boar-huntig. 

BOARD=bo'ard, 34=bored, 134: s. A piece of 
wood of more breadth and length than thickness; a 
table; the deck of a ship: from table it comvs to sig- 
nify what is taken at table, food, entertainment; also, 
the persons assembled round a table, a council, a court 
of jurisdiction. 

To Boanp. v. a. To lay or spread with boards; to 
euter by force on the deck of a ship. 

Board!-er, s. One who boards a ship in action. 

To Boarp, v. ». and a. To live in a house at a cer- 
tuin rate for the board or table:—act, Vo place at 


buard, that is, to place for food at another's board or 
table. 


Board’-er, 8. One who boards in a house. 

Board”-ing-seh»ol’, (-skool, 161) 8. A school in 
whieh the scholars are boarders. 

Board-wa’-ges, 151: s. p/. Wages with which a 
servant mast provide his own board. 

To Board, properly, To Abord, v. a. To accost. 
ti this word is not a legitimate member of this fa- 
mily. 

Bonv/-1.4NpD, (-board/-land, 130) s. In old law, 
the demesnes which a lord kept in his hands for the 
maintenauce of his table. 


To BOAST=boast, 108: v.n. and a. To brag, 
t talk ostentatiously; to exalt one’s self:—aet. To 
bray of; to magnify; to exalt 

Boast, s. An expression of ostentation; a cause of 
bnasting. 

Boast’-er, 36: 8. A bragger. 

Boast’-ful, 117: a. Ostentatious. 

Boast’-ing, a. and s. Bragging :—8. Bragging specch. 

Boast’-ing-ly, ad. Ostentatiously. 

Boast’-less, a. Without ostentation. 

BOAT =boat, 108: s. A small open vessel; a ship 
of‘in‘erior size. 

Buat!-hovk, 118: 8. A hook used by boatmen. 

Buat’-man, s. He that manages a boat. 

Buat’-swain, (codluq. Bo’-sn, 167) 8. An officer 
on beard ship wio has charge of the boats, sails, &c, 
and has to summon the crew by his whistle. 


BOB=hdhb, s. 


a string: the ball of» short pendulum; an ear-ring: 
words in uw song that come again and again, as the 
swin 2s of a pendulum; a co.tse or set of changes in 
bell-ringing; a worm used in augling; a wig of short 
eut or make: a sharp slight blow; a jest or jeer. 

fT. Bob, v.a. and n. Toclip; tostrike as by a re- 


Something of a small size ; something 
curtailed: someting that plays loosely at the end of 


BOI 


yular mechanical motion; to yet by bobt rng, that ta, 
by a bait or cheating:—xecu. Tu play backward aod 
forward; to Lait or angle for. 

Bob’-cher-ry, 129, 105: s. A play among children 
in which the cherry is hung su as to bob against the 
mouth. 

Bob’-tail, s. A tail cut or short; the rabble. 

Bob/-wig. 8s. A wig of short hair. 

Bob’-stays, 151: s. pl. The short ropes of the 
bows prit. 

BOBBINS, béb’-bina, 113: «. pA Little pins o* 
wood with a notch, on which tiread, &c. is wound, 

Bob’-bin, s. Round tape. 

BOCKLAN D.—Sce under Book. 

To BODE=bodsz, v a. and 2. To portend :—aneu 
To be an omen. 

Bode’-ment, s. Portent, omen. 

Bo'-ding. 72: s. An omen. 

To BODGE=bodyr, v. 2. To bungle or make 
botel in any procedure. Compare To Botch., 

Bodge, s. A botch. 

BODICE.—See below, uuder Body. 

BODKIN=bdd/-kin, s. An instrument to bure 
holes; an instrument to draw thread through a loop; 
an instrument to dress the hair; formerly, a dagger. 


BODLEIAN =béd’-léy-a@u,a. Founded by Bodley. 


BODY, Lid/-éy, 105: s, The frame of an animal 


whether living or dead, and therefore considered dis- 
tinct from the principle of lite; the material part of 
man in contradistinction to the part considered imma- 
terial; (Sve Soul;) a person; a corporation; a col- 
lective mass; the main a:my; the main part; the 
buik; strength; substance; any solid figure. 

Bod/-i-ly, 105: @. and ad, Corporeal ; relating to 
the body; real, actual: —ad, Corporeally. 

Bod’-i-li-ness, s. Corporeality. 

Bou-i!-:-less, a. Incorporeal. 

Bod!-y-guard, s. The guard that protects the person. 

Bon/-ice, (-tss, 105) s. Stays; a waistcoat. 

BOG=bog, s. A marsh, a morass. 

Bog’-gy, (-guéy, 77) a. Marshy, swampy. 

Zo Bog, v. a. To whelm as in mud or mire, 

Boa!-11ouse, s. A house of office. 

Boa!-TRoT-TER, 8. One who lives in a boggy country. 

>: The word is compounded for the names of several 
plants; as Bug'-bean, Bog'-berry, Bog’.rush, Bug’- 
whort, &e, 7 : 

BOGLE, or BOGGLE, bo’-gh, big’-gl, 101: _ 
s. A bugbear; a spectre. 

To Boa'-ai.B, v. n. To start; to hesitate; to dis. 
semble. 

Bog’-gler, 36: s. A doubter, a stumbler, a timor. 
ous man. 

BOH EA=bé-heér’, 103: 8. An inferior black tea. 

BOIL=hoil, 29: s. A sore angry tumor terminating 
in a pustule 

Brat, 3: s. A boil; a pimple. (Obs.] 

To Beal, v. n. To gather matter; to come to a head. 

Bite, 5: s. A boil. (Obs) 

To BOIL=boil, 29: v. 2. and a. To be in that 
statein which a liquid passes more or less rapidly with 
a bubbling motion into vapour: to be agitated by heat, 
or as by heat; to be hot or fervid; to be in boiling 
water in order to be co ked, or lor other purpose :-— 
uct, To heat to a boiling state; to put into boiling 
water; to cook by boiling. 

Boiler, s. He that boils; the vessel used for boiling. 

Boil/-er-y, s. A plice where salt is boiled. 

Boiling.a.and«, Agitated with heat: —s. Ebullitlot. 

BOISTEROUS,  bois!-tér-is, 129, 120: 4 
Rearing, stormy; turbulent, violent. 

Bois’-ter-ous-ly, 105: ad. Violently, tumultvously 

Bois!-ter-ous-ness, 8, Turbulence. 


The aygn = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregniarity 0° sound. 
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BON 


BOLARY.—See uncer Bole. 

BOLD, boled, 116: a. Daring, breve; execated 
with spirit; confident; impudent; strikiag tothe sight 

Bold!-ly, ad. Ina bole manner. 

Bold’-ness, s. Courage: exemption from caution ; 
confident trust, assurance; impudence. 

To Boi'-den, L14: v. a. To make bold, to embolden. 

BOLE=bol, s: The stem of a tree; a six-bushel 
measure. 

BOLE=bok, s. A friable clayey earth, of which 
one kind, Bole-Armenic, or Armenian Bule, is much 
used as a drug. 

Bo’-lar-y, 105: a. Partaking of the nature of bole. 

BOLIS=bo’-lis, s. That which darts; a pluiomet; 
a meteor. 

*BOL-yY. A termination in nouns of Greek origin, signi- 
fying a casting or throwing 

BOLL, bole, 116: s. The pod or capsule fa plant. 

To Boll, v. n. To form into a seed vessel. 

BOLSTER, bole’-ster, 116, 36: 8. A round long 
pillow; a pad; a compress for a fracture. 

To Bol!-ster, v.a. To support with a bolster or pad ; 
to support; to swell out. 

Bol/-ster-ing, s. A propping up, or supporting. 

BOLT, boult, 7,116: s. That which is thrown or 

* east, an arrow or dart; that which is thrust forward, 
or is straight, like a dart, the bar or pin of a door; that 
by which a substance is driven or cast out, a sieve; 
and from the second sense comes a fuurth, that which 
fastens a fetter. 

To Bolt, v. a. and a. To fasten with a bolt; to blurt 
out or utter precipitately; to swallow without chewing ; 
to sift; to examine; to fetter:—ncu. To spring out 
with speed and suddenness. 

Bolt'-er, s A sieve to separate meal frum bran. Supp. 

Bolt'-ing-cloth, s. Cloth of which bolters are made. 

Bolt’-ing-house, s. The place where meal is sifted. 

Bult’-ing-hutch, s A tub for bolting flour. 

Bolt-head, 120: s. A long straight-necked glass 
vessel. 

Bolt’-rope, s. A rope serving as a rod at the edge of 

sail. 


a 

BOLUS=b0’-lis, s. A large pill; a pill 

BOMB, bim, 116,156: s. A hollow iron ball or 
shell filled with gunpowder, to be thrown out from a 
mortar. 

Bomé’-ketch, or Bomb!-ves-sel, s. 
built ship for the purpose of firing bombs. 

Bom!-bard, 34: s. A great gun formerly used. 

To Bom-narv’, v. a. To attack with bombs. 

Bom-bard’-ment, s. An attack with bombs. 

Bom!-pa-vrEr", (him!-bd-déer”, 103) s. A non- 
commissioned officer employed on mortar and howitzer 

uty. 

s. A stuff composed of silk and worsted, 

BOMBAST, btim-bast’, 116, 111: s. and a. 
Orizinally, a stuff of soft loose texture used to swell 
garments; fustian; big, high-sougding, senseless lun- 
guage :—a. Bombastic. 

Boum-bas’-tic, a. Of great sound and little meaning. 

BOMBILATION, bim/-be-]a"-shin, 116, 85, 
89: s. Sound, noise. 

> Of the same origin with Bomb. 

BOMBYX, bém!-bicks, 154: s. The silk-worm. 

Bom/-bic, a. Pertaining to the silk-worm. 

Bom-bye’-1-nows, (bdm-biss’-¢-niis, 105, 120) a. 
Silken ; of the colour of the silk worm. 

BONA-FIDE. BONAIR, BONA-ROBA, &c. 
—See under Bonity. 

BONASSUS=bé-nas'-sis, s. A kied of buffalo. 

BON D-=bénd, s. and a. Any thing that binds, a 


A strongly 


BOO 


band, ligament, cord, rupe, chain; a writing of ublb 
gution to pay a sum,or perform a contract; au obli. 
gation: in the plural, it signifies imprisonment :—e, 


Bound. 
Bond’-ed. part, a. That lies under bond to pay duty. 
Bon’-dage, %Y: s. Slavery; imprisonment; villenage. 
Bond!-maid, s. A young female slave. 
Bond/-man, & A man-slave. 

Bonds'-man, 143: s. A person giving security for 


another, 
Bond’-ser-vice, (-viss, 105) s. Slavery. 
BONE=bone, s. One of the hard, dry parts which 
form the frame of «an animal bedy; a bone with some 


flush adhering tu it; something made of bone, as bob- 
bius, dice, &c. 


To Bone, v. a. To take bones out, as from meat in 
cookery; to put bones in, as whalebone into stays, 

Boned, 114: a. Having large bones. 

Bo'-ny, a. Consisting of bones ; large boned. 

Bone’-legs, a. Without bones. 

To Bone’-set, v. n. To set or reduce a broken bone. 

Bone’-set-ter, 36: s. He who sets bones. 

Bons'-vacx, 8. A lace woven with bone-bobbins. 

BONITY, bin/-d-téy, 105: s. Goodness. [Obs.) 

monet (bin’-d-fy, 6) v.a. To convert iuto govl. 

Bo'-num-maa"-nuM, 8 Good and great, the name 
of a plum. 

Bu/-nus, s A boon, a premium in addition to in- 
terest for a loan. 

Boon, 27: s, A gift, a grant, a present, a favour 
granted, 

Boon, a. Gay, merry, kind, bountiful. 

Bon!-ny, (bin/-néy) a. Handsome, plump, blithe. 

Bon’-ni-ly, 105: ad. Gayly, handsomely. 

Bon/-ni-ness, s. Gayety, handsomeness, plumpnuess. 

Bon-ain’, a. Complaisant, yielding. [Obs.] 

Bon'-vire, 8. A large fire on festival occasions. 

Bon!-aracx, (bun’-grass, [Fr.] 170) s. A cover 
ing for the forehead. 

Bon-mor’, (boang-mo’, [Fr.] 170) s. A witty 


repartee. 

Bon-ron’, (boang-toung’, [Fr.] 170) s High 
mode or fashion, 

Bo’-na-v1/'-pr, (-fi'-déy. 101) @. and ad. Meant 
sincerely :—ad. Sincerely. (A Latia phrase. | 

Bu!-na-no"-B4, 98: 8. Good to the value of her 
gown. an old name for a gay-dressed courtezan. [Ital] 

BONNET, bon’-nét, 14: s. A woman's hat: a 
smal] work in fortification; a sail attached to another. 

BON NYCLABBER, bon"-néy-clab’-ber, 8. Soar 
buttermilk. 

BONZE=binz, s. A Japanese or Chinese priest. 

BOOBY, bid/-béy, s. A dull, stupid fellow; a bird. 

BOOK, book, 113: s. Anaggregate of paper leaves 
bound together in which we read or write: a volume, 
the literary contents of a buok; a divisiun of the onr- 
tents, 

Book’!-ful, a. Full of notions gleaned from books. 

Book’-ish, a. Given to reading. 

Book’-ish-ness, s. Addiction to books. 

Bonk'-less, a. Without books; unlearned. 

To Book, v. a. To register in a book. 

Boox’-ac-cou NT, 8. A register of debt or credit. 

Book!-imn-pEr, (-bine-der, 115) 8 He whose 
trade is to bind books. 

B.ok’-bind-ing, s. The trade of a bookbinder. 

Boox’-k sEP-ER, & The manager of a book of accounts. 

Bovk'-keep-ing, s. The art of keeping accounts. 

Boox’-1.4Nb, of Bocx!-LANv, 8 A posvession ut 
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inpentanes held by evidence in writing; free soccage 

and. 

Boox!-.£4RN-1NQG, (-lern-ing, 131) s. Learning 
acquired from books, as opposed to that which arises 
from experience and intercourse with men. 

Boox’-m.4N, 8. A scholar by profession. 

Boox’-marg, 8, A schoolfellow. 

Book’-oatH, s. An oath taken on the bovk or bible. 

Boox’!-sx1.-LER, 8. He whose profession is tu sell books. 

Boox’-wors, (-wurm, 141) s. A mite that eats 
holes in books; an intense but mere student, 

BOOM=béom, s. A name given to a tree or heavy 
beam, from the sound of the wind rushing through or 
across it: the long pole used to sprend out the clue of 
the studding-sail; a pole with bushes or baskets set 
up in a shallow; a bar laid across a harbour. 

To Boom, v.”. To rush with violence, as a ship 
under press of sail; to make a noise like the bittern. 

BOON.—See under Bonity. 

BOOR=bé0r, 51: s. A peasant, a clown, a lout. 

Boor’-ish, a. Clownish, rustic, untaught, uncivilized. 

Boor’-ish-ly, 105: ad. Ina boorish manner. 

Boor’-ish-ness. 8. Clownishness, rusticity, coarseness. 

BOOSE, bddz, 151: 8. A stall for a cow or ox. 
(Little used.]—See To Bousz (todrink), &c., hereafter. 

To BOOT=b&t, v. a. To profit, to advantage, to 
enrich. 

Boot, s. Profit; gain. To boot, ad. Over and above. 

Boot'-less. a. Unavailing ; without profit. 

Boot’-less-ly, ad. Without use or profit. 

Bore, s. Compensation. (An old law term.] 

BOOT:=bo0t, s. A shoe of which the leather or other 
material is continued, so as to cover the leg or a part 
of it; a leathern receptacle, or that used to be of leather, 
as the boot of a coaeky 

To Boot, v. a. To put on boots. 

Boot'-catch-er, or Boots, 8. The servant at uu inn 
who pulls off and cleans the boots of travellers. 


Boot'-hose, (-hdze, 151) s. Stockings to wear with 
boots 


Boot'-jack, 8. A stock for pulling off boots. 

Boot’-tree, 8. A last for stretching boots. 

BOOTH =booth, s. A hense or shelter built of slight 
materials for a temporary purpose, 

BOOTY, bod-téy, 8. Spoil taken in war; plunder ; 
intentional loss at gaming as a decoy. 

BOPEEP=bo’-pecp, s A play to amuse children, 
of peeping from behind something, and crying bo! 

BORACHIO, bé-ritch’-6, 61: 8. A bottle or 
cask; a drunkard. 

BORAX, bord’-adcks, 47, 154: s. A genus of salts 
found in Japan, Chili, and Peru. They are slightly 
caustic, rather ponderous, semi-transparent, and melt 
into a transparent glass, 

Bo-rac-ic, (b6-1ass!-tc, 59) 88: a. Pertaining to, 
or produced from borax. Boracic acid is a compound 
of a base, Boron, with oxygen. 

Bo/-ra-cous. (bore/-d-clis) a. Popularly, the same 
as Boracic, but, strictly, Boracoxs acid is an acid with 
a oe less proportion of oxygen than Boracic 
acid. ; 

Bo’-rate, s. A salt formed by a combination of bo- 
racid acid with any base saturated, 

Bo’-ra-cite, s. Borate of magnesia. 
Bo’-ron, 8. The undecom pounded base of boracic acid. 
BORDEL=bor'-dél, s. A brothel. 


SOR DER=biur’-der, 37. 36: 8. The outer part 
or edge; the confine or exterior limit of a country or 
piace; the edge of a walk or bed in a garden by some 
means distinguished. 

Zo Bor-der, v. n. and a. To confine apon; to ap- 
prvuach nearly to:—act. To adorn with a border; to 
reach to; to keep within bounds, 


BOT 


Bor'-der-er, 129: s. He that dwells ov the borders; 
he that approaches near. 
Bor’-purg, (-dire, 147) s. A border in heraldry. 


To BORE, bore, 47: v. a. and nr. To pierce, ta 
make a hole in, to perforute ; to eat out, or make a 
hollow in, by gnawing or corroding, as a worm; te 
annoy by re iterated petty acts .—neu. To pierce of 
enter by boring ; to be piereed. 

Bo’-rer, s. One who bores; the instrament used. 

Bore, s. The hole made by boring; the size, dia- 
meter, or circumference of any hole; the instrument 
used in boring ; a person or os that annoys by ite. 
ration. 


BORE.—Sce the verb To Bear, and under it. 

BOR EAS=bore’-€-ds, 47: 8. The north wind. 
Bo’-re-al, a. Northern. 

BOREE=bor?'-dy, s. A figure in dancing. 
BORN, BORN E.—See under To Bear 

BORON .—Scee under Borax. 

BOROUGH, bur, 116, 129, 125, 162: 8. A 


corporate town which is not a city, the latter being a 
town which is or has been the see of a bishop; that is 
also a borough which sends burgesses to parliament, 
whether a corporate town or not. In Saxon times, a 
borough was an association of men who were free 
pledges to the king for the good behaviour of each 
other, and to have offenders in their district forth- 
coming. Ten so associated were a Tithing, and the 
Sree man the Tithing man, Head-hurough, or Burs- 
older (i. e. Boruugh’s-elder). The society was also 
called Friburg, and Frank pledge; and ten Tithings 
formed a Hundred; a name still retained by the dis- 
tricts comprehended. 

Box!-ovGH-eNno"-Lisn, (-ing’-glish, 113) 8. A 
custom in some ancient English boronghs, that estates 
shall descend to the youngest son, or younger brother. 

To BORROW, bir’/-rd, 129, 125: v. a. To take 
from another for a time on creait; to use as one's own 
though not belonging to one; in an obsolete sense, to 
relieve, to redeem. 

Bor’-row, 8. A borrowing. [Obs.] 

Bor’-row-er, 36: 8. One who borrows. 


BOSCAGE= bés’-cdgz, 99: 8. Wood, or wood- 
lands. 

Bos’-ky, 105: a. Woody. (Shaks.] 

Bos'-ket, s. A little wood; an artificial grove. 

BOSOM, b0d6z!-um, 107, 18: 8. The breast, as 
the enclosure of the heart, and the seat of tenderness, 
or of the passions; the female breasts; the folds of the 
dress that cover the brea:t; any receptacle tender 
close, or secret; embrace, as with the arms; in com 
position, intimate, confidential, as, a bosom friend. 

To Bos/-om, v. a. Tu enclose in the bosom; te 
keep with care; to hide or cherish as in the bosom. 

BOSON, bo/-sn, 114: s. A Boatswain, which see. 

BOSS=béss, s. A prominence or protuberance of 
any kind, and hence a stud, or knob. 

Bossed, (bést, 114) part. a. Studded. 

Bos'-sy, 105: a, Prominent; studded. 

Bos!-sive, 105: a. Deformed by humps. 
Bus’-saar, 99: s. A stone in a building which has 
a projection, and is laid rough in order to be carved 

also rustic w rk consisting of stones that advance 
beyond the levd of tne ouilding. 
BOSVEL, biz!-vél, 151: s. A species of crowfoot. 
BOTANY, bit/-d-ndy, 105: s. That branch of 
natural history which treats of the structure, functiong 
properties, habits, and arrangement of plauts. 
Bo-tan’-ic, 88: } a. Pertaining to botany; cov 
Bo-tan!-i-cal, taining plants. 
Bo-tan’-1-cal-ly, ad. According to the system a 
botany. 
To Bot'-a-nize, v. n. To study plants. 
Bot/-a-nist, s. One skilled in botanv 
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Bot'-a-nu!"’-o-py,. 85, 87; "8. A discourse on plants. | Boun’-cer. 36: 8. A boaster; a liar. 
Bot’-a-nu-man!-cy, 87, 85: 8. Divination by | BOUND=bownd, 31: part. of To Bind. which see 


plants. 
¢ 


BOTCH=bétch, s. A swelling. or eruptive disco- 


Bounp, 8, That which binds in or limits; that by 
which any excursion is restrained ; a boundary. 


loration of the skin; a part in any work ill finished; | Jo Bound, v. a. To limit, to restrain. 


an adscititivus part clumsily added. 

Botch’-y, 105: a. Marked with botches. 

To Botch, v. a. To mend or patch awkwardly; to 
put together unsuitably; to mark with botehes. 

Botch/-er, s. A mender of old clothes; an awkward 
mender, 

BOTE.—Sce under To Boot. 

BOTH, boath, 110: a. and pron. and cony. The 
one and the other. Asa conj. it significs, On the one 


side, And or A‘so responding in a subsejuent member, 
and signify ing, On the other side. 


To BOTH ER=bith’-er, v. a. To perplex, to tease. 
<> A corruption of Puther. 


BOTRYOID, bdt/-ré-oid, a. Having the form of 
a bunch of grapes. 


Bound, a. Destined, tending, going, intending to go. 
This application of the word is taken either from the 
orders given for the Sabor hal of the voyage implying 
oblization, or from the notion of stretching or tending 
included in the general sense of the participle. 

Boun/-den, a. Limited, appointed ; behoidcn to. 

Bound’-less, a. Unlimited. 

Bound/-less-ness, s. The quality of being unlimited. 

Boun!-pa-ry, 98, 105: 8s. A limit or bound; the 
mark of a limit. 

Bounp-sar-Lir¥, 8. An officer appointed by a sheriff, 
and under bond to act faithfully. 

To BOUND=bownd, 31: v. ». and a. To jump, 
to rebound :—act. To make to bound. 

Bound, s. A leap, a spring, a rebound. 


BOTS=bits, s. p/. Small worms iu the entrails of | Bound/-stone, or Bound’-ing stone, s. A stone 


horses. 

BOTTLE, bot’-tl, ]01: «. 
leather, but now in veneral of glass, with a narrow 
neck, to preserve win» or other liquor: the quautity of 
liquor contained jm a bottle; a qunutity of hay or grass 
closely buidled up. This last sen-e is also expressed 
by Boltto.n when the material rolled together is thread, 
or of the nature of thre d 

+> This word is often compounded, as ba Auer 
Bottle-nuse,(a large thick nose,) Boltle--erew, (a cork 
screw,) &c. Butil -fluwer, is a plant so cal ec. 


To Bot'-tle, v. a. To enclose in bottles. 


Bot’-tled, 114: part. a. Preserved in bottles; 
hunched like a bo:tle. 


av with. 


to pl 
A vessel originally of BOUNTY, bown! tey, 31, 105: s. Generosity, 


liberality, munificence ; a preseut or gift; a premium 
given by yovernment for the exportation of heme ma- 
nufactures, &c.; money given to men who enlist 
Queen Anne's Bounty. is the provision nade in her 
reign for the augmvntation of poor liviugs. 
Boun’-te-ous, (boun’-té-us, or bount’-yiis, 146: 
collog. bount!-ché-iis, 147) a. Liberal, kind. 
Boun!-(e-ous-ly, ad. Liberally, generously. 
Boun!-fe-ovs-ness, s. Munificence, liberality. 
Boun’-ti-ful, 117: @. Liberal, generous, manificent. 
Boun!-ti-ful-ly, ad. Liberally, generously. 


Bot'-tling. s. The act of putting into bottles and | Boun/-ti-ful-ness, s. The quality of being bountifal 


corkiny, 

BOTTOM=b6t'-tom, 18: s. The lowest part of 
any thing; the ground under water; the foundation ; 
the extremity of the trunk of animals: a dule or valley; 
aship; the deepest part; stamina, native strengih; 
a ball of thread; for which la-t sen-e, however, com- 
pare Bottle. 

To Bot’-tom, v. a. and #. To found or build apon; 
to furnish with a seat or bottom; to make a ball of, as 
by windiny thread round and round:—acs. To rest 
upon for ultimate support. 

Bot/-t-m-less, a. Unfathomable. 


Bot/-tom-ry, s. The act of borrowing money on a 
ship’s bottom, signifying the ship itself. 

BOU D=bowd, s. An insect that breeds in malt. 

BOUDOIR, boo-dwor’, [Fr.] 170: s. A «mall 
private apartment. 

To BOUGE, badge, 127, 64: 0. nm. To bulge, 
which see. [Little used.} 

&> This word may also be found as a vorruption of the 
French sulstantive Buuche., 


BOUGH, bow, 31, 162: 8. An arm or large shoot 
of a tree. 

¢> This word is allied to Bight, which see. 

BougAt, (bowt,) s A ficxure, a twist, a knot. It 


is sumetimes written Huul, as in Milton's Allegro, 
near the end. (Obs. } 


BougA’-ty, 105; @. Bending. (Obs.) 
BOUGHT, baut, 126, 162: part.—sSee To Buy. 


BOUGIE, boo'-zhée, (Fr.] 170: 8. A wax.taper; BOUTEFEU, baét’-fAoo, 


a waxed slip of linen or of other material used in sur- 
gery 
BOUILLON, booi/-yong, [Fr.] 170: s. Broth; 


soup. 
Bouil’-1i, (bool/-yé,) s. Meat stewed with vegetables. 
Tu BOUNCE=bownce, v. 2. To leap. sp-ing, or 


rush suddenly; to hit against so as to rebouid; fami- 
liaray, to boast or lie. 


Bounce, & The rebound of a sudden blow; a boast. 


Boun’-t--head, 120, or Boun-ti-hood, 118: «. 
Gocdness, virtue. (Obs.]} 


> Compare Bonity, &c., with the foregoing class of 
words. 


BOUQUET, boo!-kay,. [Fr.] 170: s. A nosegay. 
BOURG me bur-joice’, [Fr.]170: 8. Print- 
BURGEOIS, ing type of a small kind between 


Jong primer and brevier.—See also uuder Burgh and 
Burgess. 


To BOURGEON, bur’-jun, t. *#. To sprout. 
BOURN=bo'urn, 47, 134: 8s. A bound, a limit. 
BOURN=bo’urn, 47, 134: 8. A brook, a tor- 


rent, a rivulet. [Obs ape us a common Saxon ter- 


mination iu the names of places. In Scotlaud, it is 
Burs. 


BOU RSE.—See Burse. 
To BOUSE, bioz, 125, 137: v. =. To drink freely; 


to guzzle. 

Bou!-sy, 105: a. Merry; fuddled. 

BOUSTROPHEDON, bow-strdf’-é-ddn, 31, 
163: s. A mode of writing met with in early Greek 
inscriptions, which returns from right to left, and thes 
proceeds from leit to right again, and soon, as an ux 
plouzhs. It ts also written Bustrophedon. 

BOUT=bowt, 31: * A turn; as much of an 
oe is performed at one time.— See Bought uncer 
sough,. 

BOUTADE, boo-tad’, [Fr.] 170: s. A whim; 


an act of e:u-rice. 
[ Fr. ] 170: 8, An in- 
cerdiary: a strife kindler. 

BOVIN E=bo/-vine, a. 
and oxen, 

To BOW, bow, 31: «. a. and 2. To bend: to 
incline down or towards in token of respect, or oF Cun- 
descension; to depress: to crush :—anew, To bend; to 
perform an act of salutation or reverence; to sto. ps; to 
sink under pressure, 


Bow, s. An act of salutation, reverence. or submissioga » 


Pertaining to bulls. cows, 
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also, that part of a ship where her side rounds to the 
stern or prow. In other cases with a similar seuse, 
otz., as something that has a curve or flexure, this 
word classes with those members of its family which 
have uw sounded 0. 

Bow’-er, 53, 132: s. An anchor carried st the bow 
ofa ship; also, that which bows or bends, as a muscle 
that bends the joints. 

Sow’-man, s. The man who rows at the bow of 
a boat. 

Bow’-piece, (-pécz, 103) 8. A piece of ordnance 
carried in the bow ofa ship. 

¢> If Bowsprit really derives its name from its situation 
in the ship, it ou:ht to range with this branch of the 
family ; but it is said to be a corruption of Hoiltsprit.— 
See Bolt, &c., and Kowsprit under the next bint 

Bow, (bo, 125) s. An instrument for shooting 
attows; a rainbow; the instrument with which some 
stringed instruments are pliyed; whatever ruunids 
itself like a bow, as the Buws of a suddle, except the 
Buws of a ship, which, with the same general sense, 
has a different pronunciation.— See above. 

Bow’-bent, a. Crooked like a bow. 

Bow’-man, 12: s. Au archer. 

Bvw/-shot, s. The space which an arrow shot from 
a bow may pass. 

Bow’-string, s. The string of a bow. 

Bow’-ver, s, An archer; one who makes bows. 

Bow!-legged, 114: @. Crooked-legged. 

To Bow, ven. To form to the shape of a bow. 

Bowrd, 114: part.a. Bent like a bow. 

Bow’-win-dow, 8. A buy-window, which see. 

Bow!-sprit, s. The 60/t, boom, or spar, which pro- 
jects from the bow of a vessel to carry sail forward.— 
See a note above. 

BOW ELS, bow/-élz, 53, 143: s. p/. The intes- 
tines; the inner parts including the heart; pity. ten- 
derness, compassiun. 

Buw/-el-less, a. Without tenderness or pity. 

T. Bow’-el, v. a. To eviscerate; to penetrate the 
bowels. 

BUOWER=bow'-er, 53, 134: s A shelter in a 
garden: a retired chamber in a house; acountry retreat. 

Tu Bow'-er, v. a. and 2. To embower; to enclose :— 
new. To lodge. 

Bow’-er-y, 129, 105: a, Shading; containing bowers. 


BOWL, bowl=bole, 125: s. A vessel to hold 
liquids rather wide than deep; the hollow part of any 
thing; a basin. 

BOWL, bow!l=bok, 125: s. A ball, generally of 
wuod, used for play. 

To Bowl, v. a. and 2. Toroll asa bowl; to pelt 
with any thiny rolled :—nes. To play at bowls, 

Bow\'-er, s One who plays at bowls. 

Bowl/-ing, s. The art or act of bowling. 

Bowl/-ing-green, 8. A level green fur playing with 
bowls, 

Bow)'-der, 36: 8. A round stone found in multi- 
tudes on the sea-shore at some places, with which 
they build walls, and sometimes houses. 

BOWLINE, bo/-lin, 125, 105: s. A line or rope 
used to make a sail stand sharp or close to the wind. 

BOX, bécks, 154: s. The tree or shrub of the 
genus buxus. 

Bow’-en, 114: a. Made of box. 

Box, s. A case; a name originally derived from the 
tree, but now given to a case of any material; it im- 

lies slighter make or smaller size than chest; the 
x containing the mariner’s compass; a money chest, 
and hence also a small present iu money at Christmas 
time; the quantity which a box contains; an enclosed 
sp..ce with seats in it, in a theatre or other public place. 

To Box, v. a. To enclose in a box; to furnish with 
boxes; to solicit presents for a money box: To buz the 
cumpass, {3, to rehearse the several points of it; To 
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bur a tree, is, to make a hole in it iu order to get a 
the sap. 

BOX, bocks, 154: 8s. A blow on the head given 
with the hand. 

To Bor, v. a. and n. To strike with the fist; to 
fivht with the tist. 

Boz’-er, 36: s. He who boxes: a pugilist. 

Boa'-ing, © The act of fighting with the fist. 

BOY=boy, 29: s A male child; one in the state of 
adv lescence; a term used in contempt fora young man. 

Boy’-hvod, (hdd, 118) s. The state of being a boy. 

Boy’ ish, @. Belonging toa boy, childish, trifling. 

Boy’ ish-ly, ad. Ina boyish manuer. 

Boy’-ish-ness, #. Childtsliness; the manners of a boy. 

Boy’-ism, 158: 8. Puerility; the state or actions ot 
a boy. 

To Boy, v. a. To act a part in the manner of a boy. 

BRABANTINE, brd-ban/-tin, 105: a. Per- 
taining to Brabant. 

BRABBLE, brab’-bl, 101: 8. A brawl, a broil, 
a wrangle. 

To Brab’-ble, v. 2. To clamour. 

Brab’-bler, 36: s. A clamorous fellow. 

BRACE=brace, s. Any thing that, like an avm, 
encircles somethiny and so keeps it tight; a cinctao 
or bandage; the strings that tighten a drum; the 
straps that support a carriage; or that support and 
keep tight aay part of the dress; a piece of timber that 
extends like an arm from a main post tv keep a build- 
ing from swerving either way; a crooked line in 
writing and printing to hook in two or more words or 
lines which have a common explanation or common 
rhyme; things braced together, and hence the word 
signifies a couple or pair, as a brace of birds. It like 
wise signifies armour for the arm: which synse is per- 
haps the most nearly :elited of all to the original word, 

Tv Brace, v. a. To biud ; to tie close with bandages ; 

to strain up. 

Bra’-cer, 36: s. That which binds or makes firm ; 
an astringent medicine; also (the nearest etymological 
sense to the origiual) armour fur the arm. 

Brace’-let, s. Ar ornament tor the arm. 

Bia/-crt-at, (bra’-ké-dl, 161, 146) a. Belonging 
tothe urm. Bra’-c/t-ate,a. Having arme 

BRACH=bratch, s. A bitch hound. 

BRACHYGRAPHY, brd-kig’-grd-féy, 87, 161 
163: s. Short-writing; the art of writing short-hand. 

Bra-chyg’-ra-pher, 36: 8. A short-hand writer. 

Bra-cuyi!-o-cy. 87, 105: 8. Short speech; the 
expressing of any thing in the most cuncise manner. 

BRACK.—See under To Break. 

BRACKET=bhriack’-ét, s. A wooden stay, generally 
angular, fixed to a wafl to support somcthing; the 
cheek of a mortar carriage; hooks tu enclose sumethin¢ 
in writing or printing, as [ J. 

BRACKISH =brack’-tsh, a. Salt, rather salt. 

Brack’-ish-ness, s. Sultness in a moderate degree. 

BRAD=brdd, s. A sort of nail without a head. 

Brad’-awl, s. An awl to make holes for brads. 

To BRAG=bray, v. 2. To boast. 

Brag’-ging-ly, 77, 72, 105: ad. Boastingly. 

Brag, s. A boast; the thing boasted of; a game 
at cards. 

Brag’-gart, 34: a. and s. Boastful :—s. A boaster, 

Brag’-gar-dism, 158: s. Boastfuluess. [Obs.] 

Brag’-ger, (-guer, 77, 36) s. A boaster. 

Brag’-ga-do"-ci-o, (-shé-d, 147) 8. A puffing, 
boastfal fellow. 

Brag’-less, a. Without a boast. 

Brag’-ly, ad. (1a manner to Inag of. [Obds.] 

To BRAID=brade, 100: v. a. To weave together: 
also, (but in this seuse obsolete,) to reproach. Com 
pare Uphraid. 


The sign = ia used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, ?. e. mission. 165: vizh-un, 3. @. vision, 165: 
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thin, 166: thén. 166. 
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Braid, s. A texture, a knot; a deceit; also, (but in 
this sense ubsolete,) a sturt as from sleep. Compare 
Abraid, 

BRAILS, brailz, 143: s. p/. Small ropes to the 
sails of ships. 

7) Brail up, vr, a. To haul up by the brails. 

BRAUtN=brane. 100: s. The soft whitish mass 
inclosed in the skull in which the nerves and spinal 
marrow terminaie; and supposed to be the sext of the 
seusations, of which the eyes, ears, palate, nose, and 
cuticle, are the exterior organs, and also tu be the im- 
mediate organ or organs of the passions, the sentiments, 
the in‘ellect, and (as tre result of these) the will; or 
according to the different phraseology of other writers, 
tu be tie seat of the soul, or intelligent principle in 
man: figuratively, the understandiug; the affecti. ns; 
fancy; ima iuation. 

Brain’-less, a. Silly. 

Brain’-ish, a, Wotheaded; furious. 

Brain‘-sick, a. Disordered in mind ; giddy. 

Brain’-sick-ly, ad. Weakly. 

Brain’-pan, s. The skull. 

To Brain, v. a. To dash out the brains; to under- 
stand. (The last sense is obsulete.] 

BRAIT=brate, 100: s A rough diamond. 

BRAKE=brake. The old preterit of To Break ; 
Which see. 

Brake, s. A heavy harrow for breaking clods; a 
machine for confining horses while shoving them; a 
sharp bit or snaffle; acarriaye used for horses while 
breakiag in; that part of a moveable battery which 
enables it to turn; a baker’s kneading-trough. 

Brake, s. Fern, sweetbroom, or ling, to which this 
hame seems to be given from the roughness or broken 
appearance; a@ pluce that is uvergrown with it; a 
thicket; @ place overgrown with shrubs and brambles. 

Bra'-ky, 105: a. Full of brakes; rough, thorny. 

Bra'-ken, or Brack’-n, 114: 8. Fern. 


BRAHMA, ) =braW-md, 23: s. The chief deity 

BRAMA, } of the Indian nations, considered as 
the creator of all things. See Vishnu in Supp. 

Brah'-min, or Bra’-min, s. An Indian priest. It 
is also written Brachman, but in general without any 
difference of pronunciation. 

Bro-min/-1-cal, a. Relating to the Bruhmins. 

BRAMBLE, bram/-bl, 101: 8. The blackberry 
bush; any rough, prickly, wild shrub. 

t> The word is often componnded, as Bramble-bush, 
Brambie-net, (a net used to cover brambles and catch 
hirds,) &c. 


Bram’-bled, or Bram/-bly, @. Overgrown with 
brambles. 

Bram/-bling, 72: 8. A bird so called. 

BRAN=bran, s. The husks of corn; the refuse of 
the sieve, 

Bran’-ny, 105: a. Having the appearance of bran. 

BRAN-NEW.—See under Brand. 

BRANCARD=brang'-card, 158: 8. A_ litter 
borne by horses. 

BRANCH=brantch, 8s. The shoot of a tree: an 
off shoot of any thing, as a smaller river from a larger ; 
any part of a family descending collaterally; the 
shoots of a stag s horn. 

Branch’-y, 105: a. Full of branches ; spreading. 

Branch/-t-ness, s. Fulness of branches. 

Branch!-less, a, Without shoots or branches. 

Branch’-let, s. A little branch. 

Tv Branch, v. 2. and a. To spread or sb sot off into 


branches; to spread into separate parts; to have horns 
shooting out:—act. To divide into branches. 


BRANCHIOSTEGOUS, _ brang’-ké-ds!/-td- 
gus, 158, 161,120: a. Having covered gills. 
BRAND=brand, s. A stick lighted or fit to be 
lighted ; a drawn sword, so called from sparkling us a 


NS et, 
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brand, or else frum Brandish, which see; a mark madg 
by burning as a punishment for crime; a note of in 
famy. a stigma. 

To Brand, v. a. To burn with a hot iron; to mark 
with a brand or note of infamy. 

Brand'~-ren, (-i-ura, 159) s. A branding-iron; 
a trivet. 

Brand’-ing-i-ron, 8. An iron to brand with. 

Bran-new’, 110: a. Quite new, bright asa brand 

To BRANDISH =bran'-dish, v. a. To wave or 
shake; to flourish. 

> Juhnson allies it with Brand. 

Bran/-dish, s. A flourish. 

BRANDY, bran/-déy s. An ardent spirit distilled 
from wine. 

BRANGLE, bradng’-gl, 158, 101: «. Wrungle, 
squabble. 

To Bran!-gle, v. n. To wrangle, to squabble. 

Bram’-gling, s. A quarrel. 

BRANK, brangk, 158: s. Buckwheat; a scold- 
ing bridle. 

BRANLIN=bran’-lin,s. A fish of the salmon kind 

BRASS=briss, 111, 11: s. An alloy of copper and 
zinc of a yellow colour; popularly, any metal in which 

copper has a part, and even copper itself; liguratively 


ee 

G3: The word is often compounded, as Bruss'visaged, 
Brass'-paved, &e. 

Bras'-sy.a, Partaking of, or hard as brass; impudent 

Bras’ -8I-NUSS, §. Appearance like brass. 


To Brazx, v. a. To solder with brass; to make im- 
pudent, 


Bra'-zen, 114: a. Made of brass; im pudent. 

Tv Bra’-zen, v. m. To be impudent. 

Bra/-zen-face, s. An impudent person. 

Bra!-zen-faced, (-fdist, 114, 143) a. Shameless. 

Bra/-zen- ly, ad. Ina bold, impudent manner. 

Bra!-zen-ness, 8 Brassiness ; impudence. 

Bral-zien, (bra'-zh’er, 147) s. An artificer who 
works in brass; a pan for holding coals. 

BRASSICA, bras’-sé-cd, s, Cabbage Latin.) 

BRAST=brist, part.a. Burst. (Ob«.] 

BRAT=brat, s. A child, in contempt. 

BRAVE=brave, u. and a. Courageous, gallant ; 
excellent, noble; marnificent, fine, showy:—s. A map 
daring beyond prudence or fitness ; a boast. a challenge 

Brave’-ly, 105: ad. Ina brave manner; fiuely. 

Bra’-ver-y, 129, 105: s. Courage, magnanimity 
splendor; fine dress; travado. 

To Brave, v a. To dety, to challenge ; to encounter 
with courage; to set at defiance. 

Bral-vo, s. A bandit; an assassin for hire. 

¢-> This word is often heard as an exclamation, with the 
a ltalianized. ‘The proper English exclamation is 
Oh! bravel or Brave! OU} 

Bra-va'-vo, 98: 8. A boast, a brag. 

Bra-vu'-ra, brd-vio'-rd, [Ital.] 170: ¢. anda. 
A sony of difficult execution :—a. Spuitd; dufeult 
aud brilliant. 

To BRAWL=braul, v. ». and a. To quarrel ned 
sily; to speak loud and ind«cently; to make a uvise 
—act. To drive away by noise. 

Brawl, s. A quarrel; formerly a kind of dance. 

Brawl!-er, 36: 8. A wrangler. 

Brawl’-ing, s. The act of quartelling. 


BRAWN=briun, s. 


its muscles or strength. 
Brawn’-er, 8. A boar killed for the table. 
Brawn/-y, 105: a. 


Brawn’-i-ness, s. The quality of being brawny. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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The flesh of a boar, or the 
animal itself; the fleshy, protuberant, moseular para 
of the body; bulk, muscular streugth; the arm, frog 


Musculous ; fleshy ; bulky ; har. 
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To BRAY=bray, v. a. To pound or grind small. 

Bray’-er, 36: s. A pestle; an instrument to tem- 
per inks ave also below. 

To Bray, v. ». and a. To make a noise as harsh 
as in pounding or grinding; to make a noise as an ass: 
—act, To emit with harsh sound. 

Bray’-er, 36: s. One that brays like an ass. 

Bray, Bray’-ing,s. The noise of an ass; clamour. 

BRAY=bray, s. A bank or mound of earth. (Obs.] 


To BRAZE, BRAZEN, BRAZIER, &c.—See 


under Brass. 


BRAZIL, brd-zecl’, 115: s. A wood first found in 


the country afterwards named Brazil. 
BREACH.—See under To Break. 


BREAD, bréd, 120: s. Food made of ground corn ; 
food in general; support of life at large. 

@>- The word is often compounded; as Brend’-corn, 
Bread’-chipper, (a baker's servant,) Bread’-rvum, (in 
a ship.) bread’-tree, (in the isles of the Pacific,) &c. 

Bread’-en, 114: @. Made of bread. 

Bread!-less,a. Destitute of bread, or food. 

BREA DTH.—See under Broad. 

To BREAK, brake, 100:) v.a@ and 2. To part 

1 Broxe=broks, or rend by violence; to 

I Braxg=brake, [Obs.] [ burst by force; to de- 

Broken, bro/-kn, 114: stroy by violence; to 
crush, to shatter, to tame; to make bankrupt; to dis- 
card, to dismiss; to violate a contract; to infringe a 
law; to intercept, to interrupt; to separate company, 
to dissulve any union; To Break off, to stop suddenly 
in « proceeding; Tu break up, to dissolve, to lay open, 
to separate, to dishand; To Break wind, to give vent 
to wind from the body; To Break upon the wheel, to 
stretch upon a wheel, and then break the bones :—neu. 
To part in two; to burst; to open as the morning; to 
burst forth ; to b-come bankrupt; tu decline in health: 
to issue out with vehemence; to fall out; Tu break 
lvose, to escape from captivity, to shake off restraint; 
To Break out, to discover itself in sudden effects, to 
have eruptions on the body; to become dissolute; To 
break with, to part friendship with. 

€>- This verb carries with it, in all its applications, its 

rimitive sense of straining, parting, severing, burst- 
ng, with the consequential senses of injury, defect, 
and infirmity. 

Break, 100: s. State of being broken ; an opening ; 
a pause; a line drawn; in architecture, a recess of a 
part behind the ordinary range or projecture. See 
alsu Brake, which being identical in sound, and closely 
allied in other respects, is often confounded with this 
word in spelling. Break used on a railroad, see Supp. 

Break'-er, 36: s. The person or thing that breaks 
any thing; a wave broken by a rock or sandbank. 

Break’-ing, #. A bankruptey; With 2, an irrup- 
tion: With ouf, an eruption; With wp, a dissolution. 

Break’-neck, s. and a. A steep or other thing dan- 
gerous 'o the neck :—a. Endangering the neck. 

Break’-wa-ter, 140, 36: 8. A wall or other ob- 
stacle to protect a harbour from the force of the sea. 

To Bueax'-vast, (bréck!-fast, 136) v.n. To 
eat the first meal in the day. 

Break!-fast, 136: 8. The first meal in the day; the 
food used at the first meal. 

Brack, (brack) s. A break, a breach, an opening. 

Breacn, (brectch) s. The act of breaking; the 
state of being broken; a gap, particularly that which 
is made in a fortification by battery; violation of a law 
or contract; difference; quarrel: infraction; injury. 

Buic’-x1.2, a. Brittle, easily broken. (Obs. } 

BREAM=breme, s. The name of a freshwater fish. 

To BREAM.—See under Broom. 

BREAST, brést, 120: s. The forepart of the body 
between the neck and the belly ; the soft protuberance 
on the thorax which terminates cach in a nipple; a 
mother's nipples; the part of a beast which is under 


BRE 


the neck, and passes betwecn the fure.egs; figure nvely 
the disposition of the mind; the conscience; the 
passions. Breast-summer, see Supp. 

ct» The word is often compounded, as Breast’-bone 
Breast’ high, Breast’-hvoks,( the timbers that strengthen 
the forepart of a ship,) Breast’-knvt, (an ornament,) 
Breast'-plite, (a piece of armour,) Bretst/-pluugn, 
(driven by the breast,) Breust’-wurk, (iu fortitiva 
tion,) &c. 

To Breast, v. a. To meet in front. 

BREATH, bréti, 120: 4, The air drawn in and 
expelled in respiration; life; respite; pause; the ime 
occupied by once breathing: breeze. 

Breath'-less, a. Out of breath; dead. 

Breath'-less-ness, s. The state of being out of breath, 

To Breatur, (brecthz, 101, 137) v. 2. and a, 
To draw air into the lungs, and expel it; to respire. 
to live; to pause frum action; to pass in as breath ;— 
uct. To utter privately ; to give vent to. 

Breath’-er, s. One that lives; one that utters; ap 
inspirer, 

Breath’-ing, s Aspiration; secret prayer. 

Breath’-ing-place, s. A place to pause at. 

BRED.—See To Breed. 

BREDE=brede, s. A braid. a knot. (Not used.) 

BREECH =brertch, 103, 63: 8. ‘The lower part 
of the body; the hinder part of any thing, but parti- 
cularly of a piece of ordnance. 

Burgcues, (britch’-&z, 119, 14, 151) «. p/. The 
close garment worn by men over the lower part of the 
body. 

Breech, s. sing. Breeches. [Ovs.) 

To Breech, v. a. To put into breeches; to whip on 
the breech; to fasten by a rope attuched to the breech 
of a cannon. 


To BREED=bred, 103: 

I Brev=bréd, 135: create ; to produce from 

Brep=bréd, one’s self; to give birth 
to; to educate, to bring up from infancy :—acw. To be 
with young; to produce young. 

Breed'-er, 8. A producer; one that is prolific. 

Breed’-ing, s. Education ; manners ; nurture. 

Breed’-bate, s. A breeder of contention. 

Breed, s. Race, offspring, progeny; cast, kind; a 
subdivision of species; a number produced at once, a 
hatch. 

BREEZE=brevz, 189: s. A gentle gale; also, a 
stinging fly, so called from the breeze-like noise it 
makes, and in this sense often spelled Breese or Brize, 

Breeze’-less, a. Having no breezes; calm to excess, 

Bree’-zy, 105: a. Fanned with gales; full of gules. 

To Breeze, v. n. To blow gently. [A sea term.] 

BREHON=hre’-hon, 18:8. Anciently, the name 
for a judge in Ireland, and hence Brehon laws. the 
ancient laws of that country, which were unwritten, 
like the common luw of England. 

BRENT=brént, part.a. Burnt; from the old verb 
To Bren. 

BREST=brést, s. The moulding of a column, also 
called Torus. 

BRET=brét, s. A fish of the turbot kind. 

BRETHREN=bréth’-rén, s. p/.—See Brother. 

BREVE=breve, s. This word, originally an adjec- 
tive signifying short, compendious, is appropriated in 
music as the name of the longest note, equal to two 
semibreves and four minims; a contradiction which 
may be accounted fur by supposing a reference to the 
whole bar, or whole modulation; in law, it means 
a compeniious precept; see Brief among the words 
below. See also Semibreve under Semi-. 

Bre’-vi-ate, 105, 146 : & A compendium, an 
epit me. 

Bre/-vi-a-twre, (-d-ture, 147) s. An abbreviation. 


Bre/-vi-ar-y, (bréve’-yar-dy, 146, 129) s. Av 


v.a.and 2. To pro- 
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atnidgement; the book coutainiuy the daily services 
of the Roman church. 

Brev/-i-ty, (brév’--téy, 92, 105) 8. Conciseness. 

Bre-veT’, Originally, a compendious warrant or 
commission without seal; an ml acer in the army, 
with rank above that fur which pay is received. (Fr. 

Brev’-et. a. Taking rank by brevet; as a brev’et- 
colonel is a colonel in rank with the pay of a licute- 
nant-colonel. 

Bue-vier’, (bré-veer’, 103, 43) s A small print- 
ing type between burgeois and minion, so called be- 
cause originally used in printing a breviary. 

Brizy, (breef, 103) a. and s. Short, concise, con- 
tracted :—s. An epitome, or short writing; a species of 


writ or precept; an abridgement of a client's case made 
out for instruction of counsel; letters patent giving li- 


cence for collecting charitable contributions, 

Brief'-ly, 105: ad. Concisely; quickly. 

Brief’-ness, s. Conciseness ; shortness. 

To BREW, brdv, 109: v.a. and #, Ina a general 
sense, to boi! or mix; in a more restricted sense, to 
make a malt liquor; to put into preparation; to mingle; 
to contrive; to plot :—new. To be ina stute of mixing, 
forming, or cullecting ; to perform the office of brewing. 

Brew,s. That which is formed by brewing. 

Brew'-age, 99: s. Mixture of various things. 

Brew’-er, 36, 134: 8. One whose trade is ty brew. 

Brew’-er-y, 129, 105: s. A place for brewing. 

Brew’-house, (-howce) s. A brewery. 

Brew’-ing, 72: s. The act of brewing; the quan- 
tity brewed at once; the mingling of tempestuous 
clouds. 

Brew/-is, s. Broth, pottage: a sop in the pan. [Obs.] 

BRIBE=bribe, s. A reward given to pervert the 
judgement or corrupt the conduct. 

To Bribe, v. a. To give a bribe to; to gain by bribes. 

Bri/-ber, 36: s. One that pays for corrupt practices. 

Bri'-ber-y, 129, 105: s. The crime of bribery, or 
being bribed, 

BRICK =brick, s. A squared mass of burnt clay ; 
a loaf shaped like a brick. Bricknogying, see Supp. 

Brick’-bat, s. A piece of brick. 

Brick’-clay, 8 Clay used for making bricks. 

Brick’-dust, s. Dust made by pounding bricks. 

Brick’-kiln, (-kil, 156) s. A place in which bricks 
are burned. 

Brick’-lay-er, 36, 134: s. A brick-mascn. 

Brick/-ma-ker, s. One whose trade is to muke bricks. 

To Brick, v. a, To lay with bricks ; to imitate bricks. 

BRIDE=bride, s. Originally, a woman betrothed ; 
at present, a woman newly married, or on the point 
of being married, 

Bri/-dal, 12: a. ands. Belonging to a wedding :— 
s. A wedding. 

Bride’-zroom, s. A man newly married, or about to 
be married, Bai'ey and others By he is 80 called, be- 
cause, on the wedding day, he waited on the bride as 


her groom or servant; but the true word is Bride-goom, 
and guom signifies man. 

@>- The word Bride is componaded in many other in- 
stances; as Bride’-bed, Bride’-chamber, Bride’-cake, 
Bride’-man or Bride’s-man, Bride’-muid or Bride’s’- 
maid, (attendants ut a wedding,) Bride’s’-stake, (a post 
to dance round,) &e. 


BRIDEWELL=brid'-wéll, s. A house of cor- 
rection. The orizinal bridewell was a palace built 
near St Bride's, i.e. St. Britget’s well, in London, 
which was turned into an hospital and ponitentary. 

SRIDGE=bridgs, s. A building raised over water 
for the convenience of passage; that which resembles 
a bridge, as the upper part of the nose, the supporter 
of the strings of a musical instrument, &c. 

To Bridge, v. a. To build a bridge. 

BRIDLE, bri/-dl, 101: 8. The instrument of iron, 
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leather, &c. by which a horse is restrained and gu 
vernei! by the rider; sumething resemb ing a bridle 
in use or form; a restraint, a curb. 

To Bril-dle, v.a.and . To guide by a bridle; to 
put on a bridle; to restrain :—neu. To hold up the head. 

Bri'-dler, s. He who restrains as by a bridle. 

BRIEF.—See under Breve. 

BRIER=bri'-er, 36, 134: 8. A prickly shrab. 

Bri‘-er-y, 129, 105: a. Rough, full of briers. 

BRIG=brig, s. A bridge.—See also under Brigan- 
tine 

BRIGADE, bré-gade/, 105: s. A division of troops ; 
a brigade of horse generally amounts to eight or ten 
squadrons; of foot. to four, five, or six battalions. 


Brig!-a-dier”, (brig’-d-deer”, 85, 92,103) s. The 
general officer commanding a brigade. 

BRIGAN D=brig’-and, 12: s. One of a band of 
robbers. 

Brig’-an-dage, 99: s. Theft, robbery, plunder. 

Buic!-an-ving, (-din, 105) 8. A coat of mail. 

Buic!-4n ‘TINE, (105) s. A light vessel such as cor 
sairs used. 

Brig, s. A vessel with two masts square rigged. 

BRIGHT, britc, 115, 162: a. Shining; full of 
light; clear; resplendent; illustrious; promising. 

Bright'-ly, 105: ad. Splendidly; with lustre. 

Bright'-ness, 8. Lustre ; glitter; acuteness. 

To BrigA!-ten, 114: v.a. and a. To make bright; 


to make luminous; to make gay; to make illustrious ; 
to make acate or witty :—ncx. ‘To grow bright. 


BRIGUE, brerg, 1041, 199: s. Cabal; intrigue; 
contention. 

Bri-gose’, (bré-gocr’, 152) a. Contentious. 

BRILLIANT, bril/-yant, 146: a. and s. Shining ; 


sparkling:—s. A diamond cut into angles, ¢o as tu re- 
fract the light and shine more. 


Brill/-cant-ly. ad. Splendidly. 

Brill/-tant-ness, 8. Brilliancy. (Unusual.) 

Brill’-ian-cy, 105: 8. Lustre, splendor, 

BRIM=brim, s. The edge of asy thing; the upper 
edge of any vessel; the bank of a fountain, of a river, 
or of the sea, 


Brim’-ful, 117: a. Full to the brim. 

Brim/-less, a2. Without a brim. 

To Brim, o.a. and 2. To fill to the top;—-eu, To 
be full to the top. 

Brin/-ming, a. Full to the top. 

Brim’-mer, 36: 8. A bowl full to the top. 

BRIMSTON E=brim/’-stdng, s. Sulphur. 


Brim/-sto-ny, 105: a. Full of brimstone; 
phurous, 


BRIN DED=brin!-déd, 14: @. Marked with spots; 


tabby. 

to Todd wrongly allies this word with brown. 

Brin’-dle, 101: s. The state of being brinded. 

Brin’-dled, 1J]4: a. Brinded; streaked. 

BRINE=brine, s. Water impregnated with salt; 
the sea; tears. 

(> This word is often compounded: as Brine’-pit, atsy 
called Brine'-pan, Brinc’-spriag, &C. 

Bri/-ny, 105: @ Salt. 

Bri‘-nish, a. Like brine ; saltish. 

Bri’-nish-ness, 8. Saltness. 

To Brine, v. a. To steep in brine. 

To BRING=bring, 72: v. a. To fetch from ; te 


sul. 


1 Brouaut, briwt, 126: } convey or carry to; w 
Brovuout, brawt, 162: convey of one's self. 
and not by another; to procure, as acauses to attract; 
to draw along; to lead by degrees; tu induce; to pre- 
vail upon: Tu bring abuxt, to make to cume to pass; 
To bring forth, to give birth to; To bring «ff, to cleas 
froin, to acquit from; Tv bring on, to engage in activd: 
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Tv briag arer, to conve't: To bring ouf, to draw forth 
ur exhibit; Tu bring under, to subdue; Tu bring up, 
to educate. 

Bring’-er, 158, 36: #. He that brings. 

BRINK, bringk, 158: s. The edge, as of a cliff 
or river. 

BRISK=hrisk, a. 
vivid; bright. 

Brisk’-ly, 105: ad. Actively ; vigorously. 

Brisk’-ness, 8. Liveliness; gayety ; vigour. 

T) Brisk up, v. 2. To asgume spirit. 

BRISK ET=bris/-két, 14: s. A part of the breast 
of meat under the scrag; the breast. 
BRISTLE, bris’-sl, 156, 101: «. 

swine, or any stiff hair like it. 

Bris’-tly, 105: a. Thick set with bristles. 

To Bris’-tle, v.a. and n. To erect as bristles :— 
nex. To be erect. 

BRISTOL-STONE=bris’-tél-stdne, s. 
crystal. 

BRIT.—See Bret. B.1z2.—See Breeze. 

BRITISH=brit-ish, a. Relating to Britain. 

Brit’-on, 18: s. and a. A native of Britain, a 
Welchman, as being descended from the ancient Bri- 
tons :—a. British. 

Bri-tan’-nic, a. British. 

BRITTLE, brit/-tl, 101: a. Apt to break.—Com- 
pare Break, &e. 

Brit/-tle-ness, s. Fragility; aptness to break. 

BRITZSKA, bris!-k4, 143: s. An open carriage 
with shutters to close at pleasure, and apace for re- 
c-ining when used for a journey. 

BROACH=broatch, 108, 63: s. A spit. 

Broach’-er, 36: s. A spit. 

Tv Broacn, v. a. Originally, to spit; thence, to 
pierce as with a spit; to tap: to open any store; to 
give out any thing; to give out or utter: Tu broach tu, 
to turn suddenly to windward. 

Broach’-er, 36: s. One who first opens or utters, 

BROAD, briiwd, 126: a. Wide, extended in 
breadth ; extensive, vast ; gross, coarse; plain, indeli- 
cate, obscene ; open, uncontiued, comprehensive. 

Broad’-ly, 105: ad. In abroad manner. 

Bro«d’-ish, a, Rather broad. 

Broad’-ness, s. The quality of heing broad. 

Broad/-wise, (-wize, 151) ad, In the direction of 
the breadth. 

Ts Broud!-en, 114: v. 2. To grow broad. 

Broad’-cloth, s. A fine cloth of broad make. 

Broud!-eyed, (-tde, 106, 114) a. Seeing widely. 

Broad’-side, s. The side of a ship; the discharge of 
all the guns from it; a large sized sheet in printing. 

Broad’-sword, (-sdard, 145, 130) s. A dread- 
bladed sword. 

&> Other compounds of this word occur; as Broad’-are ; 
Brvad’-brimmed, (applied to a hat;) Broad’-cast, (ap- 
plied to seed sown by hand;) Bruad’-hurned ; Broud’- 
ruked, &e. 

B.xavra, (br&dth) s. The measure of a plane sn- 
verticies from side to side. 

BROCADE=bré-cade’, s. A silken variegated stuff. 

Bro-ca'-ded, a. Dressed in brocade; woven as hro- 


cade. 

BROCAGE.—Sce under To Broke. 

BROCCOLI, brdc-cé-ldy, s. A species of cab- 
hage. (Ital.} : 

BROCK=broick, s. A badger. 

Brock’-er, 14: 8. A red deer when two years old 

BRODEQUIN, bréd!-2-kin, [Fr] 170: 8. A 
buskin or half boot. 

BROGU E=brogu, s. A kind of shoe; a cant word 
fur a corrupt dialect; in the plural, it has been used 


Lively; active; full of spirit ; 


The hair of 


Rock 


BRO 


4 slynffy breeches, thongh its proper meaning still is 

sho-s. 

To BROIDER, BROIDERER, &c.—See Er. 
broider, &c. 

BROIL=hroil, 29: s. A tumult; a quarrel. 

T BROIL=broil, 29: v. a. and 2. To cook by 
laying on the coals, or before the fire:—neu. To be 
subjected to heat, as meat at the fire; to be in a heat. 

> Webster believes this word to have a common origin 
with the previous substantive, 

Broil’-er, s. One who excites: a gridiron. 

BROKE, BROKEN.—See To Break. 

Bro’-ken-ly, 114, 105: ad. Without any regular 
series, 

Bro’-ken-ness, s. Unevenness: contrition. 

To BROKE=broke, v. #2. To transact for others. 

Bro’-ker, 36: 8. He who transacts on commission; 
a dealer in old goods; a yo-between. 

Bro’-ker-age, 129, 99: s. Commission-fee of a 
broker. The form Bro’-caye occurs in the same sense. 

Bro’-ker-ly, @. Subservient; mean. [Obs] 

Bro/-ker-y, 8. The business of a broker. [Obs.] 

BROME=bromg, s. A liquid of a deep red-brown 
cvlour, very volatile, and of an ill smell, obtained from 
the mother-water of sult works. It has three times 
the density of water. 

Brom’-ic, 88: a. Appertaining to brome. 

BRONCHUS, urong’-kiis, 158, 161: 8. The 
windpipe, or rather the upper part of it. 

Bron/-chi-e, (-ké-é, 101) 8, pé. The ramifications 
of the windpipe. 

Bron!-chi-al, a. Belonging to the throat. 

Bron’-chic, a. Bronchial. 

Bron’-cho-cele, 101: s. A tumor in the throat. 

Bron-chot/-o-my, 8. The operation of cutting the 
windpipe. 

BRONTOLOGY, brin-tdl/-d-géy, 87: s. The 
doctrine of the causes of thunder. 

BRONZE=brinz, 189: s. A factitious metal ot 
copper, tin, and generally of some other substance; a 
copper medal. 

To Bronze, v. a. To harden as brass; to colour like 
bronze, 

BROOCH, broach, 108=broatch, 63: 8. A 
small buckle with a pin attached, generally used for 
fastening the vest; formerly a gold or silver ornament 
worn in any part of the dress. 

To Brooch, v. a, To adorn with jewels. (Shaks.] 

To BROOD=brddd, v. 2. and a. To sit, as on 
eggs: to cover chickens under the wins; to regard 
with long anxiety; to mature any thing by care :—act. 
To cherish by care. 

Brood, s. Offspring, progeny; any thing bred; the 
number natched at once: a production; the act of 
coveriug the eggs. 

Brood’-y, 105: @. Brooding; inclived to brood. 

BROOK, brook, 118: s. A natural stream less than 
a river. 

ey This word is compounded for the names of some 
plants; as Brook'-lime, Brouk’-mint, Brook’. weed, ec. 

Brook’-y, 105: a. Abounding with brooks. 

To BROOK, brddék, 118: v. a. and x, 
to endure. 

BROOM=briom, s_ A shrub so called; a besom 
made of the t..igs from it; any brush having a long 
handle. 

&> The word is often compounded; as Broum’-laad. with 
the first signification; Bruum’-stag’, Bruom’-stick, &c. 
with the second and third. 

Broom’-y, 105: a. Abounding in broom. 

To Broom, v. a. To clean with a broom. 

To Bream, v.a. To clean a ship. 

BROTH =brdéa, 17, 116: 8. Liqnor in which flesh 
has been boiled. 


To bear, 


The sign = ie sved after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
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BRU 


BROTHEL=broih’-€1, s. A house for lewduess. 

Brovh’-el-ler, 36: s. A frequenter of brothels. 

Broth’-el-ry, s. Whoredom, obscenity. (Obs.] 

BROTHER, bruth’-er, 116: s. He who is born 
of the same parents; uny ope closely uniied ; asso- 
ciate; fellow-rreature. 

Broth’-er-ly, a. and ad. As becomes a brother. 

Broth/-er-less, a. Destitute of a brother. 

Broth’-er-hovd, 118: s. The state of being a brother. 

Buern’-ren, s. pl. Brothers. [Obs. except in theol.] 

BROUGHT.—See To Bring. 

BROW=bDrow, 31: 8. The prominent ridge over 
the eye; the arch of hair upon it; the forvhead: the 
general air of the countenance; the edgy of any high 

lace. 

Brow antler 8. The first shoot on a deer’s head. 

Tv Brow’-beat, v. a. To depress by severe looks. 

Brow’-beat-ing, s. The act of depressing by looks. 

Brow’-bound, a. Crowned. [Shaks.} 

Brow’-less, a. Without shame. [Little used.) 

Brow’-sick, a. Dejected. [Obs.) 

Tv Brow, v. a. To form the edge or border of. 

BROWN=brown, 31: a. and s. Dusky, inclining 
to redness :—s. A colour resulting from red, black, 
and yellow. 

Brown’-ish, a. Somewhat brown. 

Brown/-ness, s. A brown colour. 

Brown-stud/-y 105: s. Dull thoughtfulness; reverie. 

@> The word is compounded in other instances; as 
Brown’-bill, (formerly used by English foot soldiers 3) 
Brown'-mushet 3 Bruwn!-wort, (a plant;) &c. 

BROWNIE, brow-néy, 103: s. A spirit supposed 
to haunt old houses in Scotland. 

BROW NIST=brow’-nist, 8. A follower of Robert 
Brown, who, in the reign of Elizabeth, maintained that 
any body of Christians united under one pastor, con- 
stitute a church. 

Brow’-nism, 158: 8. The tenets of the Brownists. 

To BROWSE, browz, 31,151, 189: v. a. anda. 
To eat, the objec. caten being the tops of the tender 
branches or youny shoots of trees:—neu. To feed on 
shrubs. 

Browsr, 8. Tender branches which cattle can eat. 

To Buvtre, (brodt, 117) v. a. To browse. (Obs.) 


BRUCIA, brao’-cé-d, 147, \ 109: s. An alkali 

BRUCINE, brio’-cin, 105, § obtained from the 
bark of the brucia antidysenterica. 

To BRUISE, brddz, 110, 109, 151, 189: v. a. 
To crush or mangle by a heavy blow. 

Bruise, s. A hurt with something blunt and heavy. 

Bruis’-er, 36: s. The person or thiug that brnises ; 
a boxer; a tool for grinding glasses for telescopes. 

Bruise’-wort, (-wurt, ]41) s. A plant 

BRUIT, broo’-it, 109: s. Report; rumour. (Obs.] 

To Bru’-it, v. a. To nvise or spread abroad. [Obs.] 

BRUMAL, brao’-mal, 109: «a. Of or belonging 
to winter. 

Brume, 8. Mist, fog, vapours. [Little used.] 

Bru-mal-i.14, 146, 98: 8. pl. Feasis of Bacchus 
held in winter time. 

BRUNETTE, broo-nét’, [Fr.] 170: s. A wo- 
map with a brown or dark comple vion. 

BRUNION, bradn/-yon, 27, 18: s. A fruit be- 
tween a plum and peach. 

BRUNT=brunt, s. The heat or violence of an on- 
set; shock; violence; blow; a sudden effort, 

BRUSH=brush, s. An istrument for cleaning or 
rubbing, generally made with bristles; pencils used 
hy painters; the tail of a fox; a mide assault; a thicket 

Brush/-y, a. Rough or shaggy like a brush. 

Brush/-wovd, 118: s. Rough, low, close thickets. 

To Brush, v. a and n. To sweep with a brush; to 


BUC 
patut with a brush: to carry away by an act like that 
of brushing :—new. To move with haste; to fy over. 

Brush-er, 36: s. He that brushes. 

Brush’-ing, s. A rubbing or sweeping. 

BRUSQUE, br'désk, | Fr.] 170: a. Rode, abrupt 

"im manner. s 
cruckle, to rustle. 

Brus’-cling, s& Acrackling; a rustling ; a vapouring. 

BRUTE, brddt, 109: a. and s. Senseless, uncon- 
acious; irrational; bestial; rough, uncivilized :—s. An 
irrational creature, and therefore comprehending all 
eg except man, but used in geueral only for the 

rger. 

Br -tish, a. Bestial; ferocious; uncivilized. 

Bri/-tish-ness, s. Brutality. 

Bru'-tal, 12: @. Belonging to u brute; savage, cruel. 

Bru!-tal-ly, 105: ad. Savayely; churlishly. 

Bru-tal!-t-ty, 84, 105: 8. Savayeness. 

To Bru!-ta-lize, v. 2. and a. To grow brutal :—act, 
To make brutal. 

To Bref-ti-fy, (-fy, 6) v. a. To mnke a man a 
brute; to render the mind brutal. 

> Brutely,ad.; Bruteness, s.; Brutisr,s. 
of this class either obsolete or little used, 

BRYONY, bri’-d-ney,s. A plant of various species. 

BUBBLE, bub’-bl, 101: s. A drop, or vesicle 
filled with air; any thing empty as a bubble, as a 
cheating project; a person bubbled. 

Bub’-bly, 105: a. Full of bubbles. 

To Bub’-ble, vn. anda. To rise in bubbles; to 
rin with a bubbling noise :—aet. To cheat. 

Bub’-bler, 36: s, A cheat. 

To Bus, v. a. To throw out iu bubbles. (Obs.} 

Bub, s. An old cant word for strong malt liquor. 

BUBBY, bub/-béy, s. A woman's breast. (A low 
word.) 

BUBO=bi-bd, s, The groin; a tumor in the groin; 
a tumor. 

Bu”’-no-no-ces’, 101: 8. The inguinal ruptare. 

Bu/-puk-1.k, 101: s. A large red pimple. (shake) 

BUCANIER, buck’-d-nécr’, 103: 8. A pirate 
of a class which was made up chiefly of English and 
French in America. 

BUCCELLATION, buck’-sél-la”-shun. 89:5. A 
division into large pieces; properly such as, being put 
into the mouth, would distend the cheeks. A tcumpet 
is called Bac’cina because it distends the cheeks; aod 
from this word Bucciaa are derived the names of cer- 
tain shells which resemble a trumpet in form. The 
name Buccina is also given to a vegeto-alkali recently 
discovered in box-wood. 

BUCK=bick, s. Lye in which clothes are soaked 
in bleaching; the liquor in which clothes are washed; 
the clothes soaked in lve. 

To Buck, v. a. To soak in lye ; to wash in suds. 

Buck!-bas-ket, 11, 14: s. A basket in which clothes 
are carried to be washed. 

Buck’-ing-stool, 8. A washing block. 

BUCK =buck, s. The male of the fallow deer, and 
of some other animals,as the rabbit and the hare: & 
cant word for a dashing fellow, and hi uee the caut de 
rivatives Buch’-tsh and Back’-ism. 

Tv Buck, v. a. To copulate as bucks and does. 

Buck’-skin, s. Leather made frum the skin of a buck. 

Buckf-stall, 112: s. Anet tu catch deer. 

a> Among the compounds of this wort), Buck's’-Aorn is a 

species of scurvy-grass, and Buck’-thora a genus of 
Naat whose scientific name is Rhamuus. Back’ dean, 
Buck? -mast, Buch'-wheat, are apparent nut real deriva- 
tives, the first being « corrupyon of Boy-bean ; the 
secund implying Beech’-mast. othe fruit of the beech- 
tree; and the third Beech’-wheat,a sortof grain other 
wise called Brank or Crap. 
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BUG 
BUCK ET=biick @¢, 14: A vessel for drawing 


or carrying water, : 

BUCKLE, bud-kl, 101: s. Originally, something 
hent, hooked, or grappled hence,a link of metal with 
a tongue or catch made to fasten one thing to another; 
curl of hair, or a state of curl and crispness. 

To Bue’ kle, v. 2. and a. To bend or bow :—act. 
To fasten with a buckle; to put into curl. Tu buckle 
fu, to set tu determinately, as a man that buckles on 
his armour; Tu buckle with, to embrace or grasp with 
the ardour of contention. 

Bucx!-1.ER, 96: 8. A shield; it was buckled on 
the arm 

BUCOLIC=bii-cil/-ick, a. and 8. Pastoral :—s. 
A ee poem ; a writer of bucolics or pastorals. 

BUD=bad, s. The Grst shoot of a plant. 

To Bud, v n. and a. To put forth young shoots; to 
be in the bloum’—act. To graft by inserting the bud 
of a plant under the bark of another. 

BUDDHISM, biid’-dizm, 160,158: 8. The wor- 
-hip of the Indian god Baddha. See Samanzan ino S. 

BU DDLE, bud’-dl, s. A large square frame of boards 
used in washing tin ore. 

Tv Bud/-die, v, a. To wash ore. [A mining term.) 

To BUDGE=bidyz. v. n. To stir or move uff the 
place. 

Bud/-gey. 26: 8. ‘ne that stirs or moves. 

BUDGE: budge, a. Swelling in size and manner. 
Compare f\rlge. 

Budge’-ness, s, 3igness and severity of appearance. 
BUDGE=buu\gi, s. The dressed fur of lambs. 
Bud!-gy, 105; «st. Consisting of fur. 

Budge-bach’-e lors, 18, 143: 5. p/. Men in long 
gowns lined w.t] lambs fur ata civic inauguration. 

BUDGET=bic -pét, 14: 8. A bag; a little sack: 
a store or stock the bag containing prepared docu- 
ments to lay befe 2 an assembly, particularly on finan- 
cial matters; ug i hence the financial schemes pro- 

ser to an assembly. 

BU FF.— See under Buffalo, and under Buffet. 


BUFFALO=bif-fd-1d, s. A kind of wild ox. 


Burr, s. Asortof leather prepared from the skin of 
the buffalo; a military coat made of such-like skin: 
the colour of buff, a light yellow: the yellow viscid 
substance which, in inflammation, forms on the blood. 


BuYv-s1.zg, 101: s. The same as buffalo. 

Bul’-fle-head-ed, 120: s. Having a large head, 
stu)id. 

To Buf'-fle, vom. To puzzle. 

Bo eet abatctes 14: s. A blow with the fist; 
a slap. 

To Buf'-fet, v.a.andn. To strike:—neu To box. 

Buf’-fet-er, 36: 8. One who buffets; a boxer. 

To Bury, v.a. To buffet. (Obs.] 

BUFFET=bul-fét’, s. A kind of cupboard. (Fr.] 

BUFFIN=buf-fin, s. A coarse stuff formerly worn. 

BUFFOON=buf-fiin’, s. A jester or clown; one 
who uses low jests or antic postures; one who raiis 
indecently. 

Buf-foon’-ish, a. Like a buffoon. 

To Buf-foon/, v.a. To make ridiculous. 

{3uf-foon’-ing, s. Buffoonery. 

iuf-foon!-er-y, 129, 105: s. Vulgar jesting. 

Bor-vro, (boot’-f5, [Ital.] 170) s. The comic actor 
IN an opera. 

BUG=bug, s. A generic term for many insects, but 
the stinking house-lbug is the species usually ment. 
Buy’-gy, 77, 105: a. Abounding in bugs; the word 
AB also used substantively for a low, snug, one-horse 

chaise. 


BUG, or BUGBEAR, big’-bire, 100: s. Some- 
thing that scares; something that raises absurd affright. 


BUL 
BUGLE, ba’-yl, 101: s. A hunting or a miltary 


horn. 
BUGLE, bi/-gl, «A shining bead of black glass, 
BUGLE, bu’-gl, s. A sort of wild ox. 
BUGLE. bu-gl, s. A genus of plants, Ajuga. 
BUGLOSS=bu’-vloss, s. Ox-tongue, a plant. 
BUILIL, bile, 160, 139: 8. Unbarnished gol: 
brass, or mother of pearl used for inlaying. 
BuwAl'-work, (-wurk, 141) s. Work in which wood 
is inlaid with metal or pearl, &c. 


To BUILD, bild, ) 120: v. a. and #. To raise 

[ Buu.t, bilt, asa fabric or edifice; to raise 

Bux, brit, in any laboured form; to raise 
on a support or foundation :—neu. To act as an archi- 
tect; to depend. 

Buil’-ded, part. Built; erected. (Little used.) 

Burl'-der, s. One who builds; an architect. 

Bui l/-ding, s. An edifice; the art of raising fabrics. 

BULB=bulb, s. Generally, a spherical protnbe- 
rance; appropriately, a bud formed under ground upon 
or near he root of certain herbaceous plants; as the 
tulip, lily, and onion. Bulbo-tuber, « stem like a bulb. 

Bul’-bous, 120: a. Containing bulbs; bulbed. 

7 Bulb, v. 2. To bulge, or he protuberant. 

BULGE=biulg:, 8 The broadest part of a cask; a 
protuberance, The word is allied to Belly. 

To Bulge, r.n. To sweil out; to be protuberant 

Bitar, s. The broadest part of a ship's bottom. 

To Bilge, v. 2. To suffer a fracture in the bilge; to 
Jet in water; to spring a leak. 

Bilge’-wa-ter, 140: s. Water that lies in a ship's 
bilge. 

Bil’-lage, 99: s. The breadth of a ship's floor when 
aground. 

BULIMY, bu’-Ié-méy, 105: 8. A diseased vora- 
cious appetite. 

BULK, balk, s. Originally, the largest part of any 
thing. the budge ; (see above;) hence, whatever juts ont, 
asa part ofa building; and hence magnitude of mate- 
ritl; substance in general; size; quantity ; the gruss; 
the majority. 

Bul’-ky, 105: a. Of great size. 

Bul!-k:-ness, s. Greatness in bulk or size. 

Bulk-head’, 120: s. A partition across a ship. 

BULL, b66l, 117: s. The male of bovine animals ; 
ap enemy fierce as a bull. Asa cunt term, see Suppe 

But!-lock, 18: s. An ox, or castrated bull. 

Bul’-chin. 63: s. A bull-calf. [Obs.) 

{> Words compounded with Bull are numerons; the 
prefix being often used with reference only tu the size 
or make of the animal: as, Bu/’-rush is a large rush; 
Bali’-fiach, a finch with a bull neck; while a Bull’-heg- 
gar may have been one who begyed under the sanction 
ofa poye’s bull, ora bellowing beggar. The following 
are some of the compounds. 

Bull’-bait-ing, s. The exciting of bulls with dogs. 

Bull’/-ca/f, (-c#f, 122) s. Ahe calf; a stupid fellow. 

Bull’-dog, s. A species of courageous English dog. 

Bull’s’-eye, 106: s. A name used in many casen tut 
a circle or circular appearance, as o ring; the star in 
the head of the constellation Taurus. 

Bull’-finch, s. A bird of the sparrow kiud. 

Bull!-head, (-héd, 120) s. A stupid fellow. 

Bul’-rush, s. A rush growing in the wet. 

BULL, bool, 117: 8s. Originally, a boss, bulb, seal, 
or stamp; hence, the seal appended to the pope’s letter 
or edict; hence, the edict itself; and hence, from the 
alleged contradiction between the imperiai style of the 
edict, and its meek terms of subscription a comradic 
tion or hlunder generally. Bul’-late, see in Supp. 

Bul!-la-ry, 105: s. A collection of papistical bulls 

Bu)'-lish, a. Partaking of the nature of a blunder 


The sign = bs need after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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BUO 
BUI.LACE, bdol/-lice, 117,99. s. A wita sour 


plum. 

BULLET, bool’-lét, 117, 14: ¢, 
metal, 

BULLETIN, bdol-Ctéen, [Fr] 170: 2. Ay 
official report. 

BULLION, bosl’-viin, 117, 146, 18: & Gold 


and silver conside:ed simply as material, and accord: 
ing to weight. 


{Obs.) 
BULLOCK, &c.—Svee under Bull, 
BULLY, bool/-léy. 117, 105: ¢. A blus‘ering, 
quarielsome f-lluw, with little or no real couraze, 


To Bul’/-ly, v.a.and a. To overbear with Menaces: 
—neu. To bluster: to threaten, 


BULTEL=bil’-tél, s. A bolter; the brin after 
sifting. 

BULWARK, b06!/-work, 140, 38: «, 
a fortification: a security, 

To Bul'-wark, v. a. To strengthen with bulwarks. 

BUM=bum, & The part we sit on. (Ludicrous.] 

BUMBAILI FF=bim-bail-1m, 3. 4 bouud. bai- 
liff. (Ludicrous } 

BUM BARD, BUM BAST.—see Bombard, Bon. 
bast. 


BUMBOAT, BUMKIN.—See under Bump. 

BUMP=buim P» § A swelling ; a protuberance. 

To Bump, v.a. To strike against something. Asa 
verb neuter, it may be found in old authors in the 
sense of To boom, but with this sense it ought to be 
Written bumb. The humble-bee seems a corruption of 


Sumbie-bee derived from this word, Compare To Boom 
and Bombilation, ; 


LAKIN, 8 An old sea term for what was also called 
the luff bluck. 


UM’=BOAT, 10%: ¢, 
to a ship from shore. 
Bum’-rer, Ss A glaas with liquor swelling above 
the brim. 

Bump’-xin, 156: ¢, An awkward, heavy rustic, 

Bum,/-kin-ly, 105: a. Clownish, 

=bin, s. A kind of light cake. 

BUNCH =bintch, 63: 8. A hard jump; a clus. 
ter; a knot. 
unch’-y, 105: a, Growing in bunches, having tufts. 

Buncli-backed, (-backt, 114, 143) @. Crook. 
bucked, 

To Bunch, », n. To swell out into a bunch, 

BUNDLE, bun’-dl, 101: 8. A package of things 
made up loosely. 

To Bundle, v. a. and 7. To tie up ina bundle: 
~7e4. To prepare for departure ; to depart, 

BUNG=bing, 72:8 =A stopper fur a barrel. 

Bung’-hole, s. The opening in a barrel. 

To Bung, v. a. To stop up with a bung. 

To BUNGLE, bung’-gl, 158, 101: v.n. and a. 
To perform clumsily :—act. To botch, 
un'-vler, 36: ¢. A bad workman; an awkward, 
unskilful person. 

Bun’-gling-ly, 105: ad. Clumaily. 
un=gle, s. Abotch: an act awkwardly done. 
BUNT=biant, 8. The middle part or cavity of a sail. 


Bunt/-lines, 143: ¢, pl. Ropes to draw the sails tu 
she yards. 


BUNTING=bin/-ting, 8. A thin woollen cloth, of 
which ships’ flags are made. 
UNTER, & A woman that collects from the streets 


rags of all colours and patches; hence, a low, Vulgar 
woman. 


BUNTING=bi n/-ting, 8. A hird so called. 
3C00Y, bwoy, 145,29: 5. A floating object, pene- 


A round ball of 


Ebullition. 


A bastion ; 


A boat that brings provisions 


B 


Burg!-ia-ry, 93, 105: s, 


BURGUNDY, bur’-gun-déy, &. 


To BURL=burl, 39: wv. a, 


Burl’-rr, 36: 5, 
BURLACE=buor'-ldce, & 
BUR LESQUE, bur-lésk/, 76: 


Tu Bur-lesyue’, v. a. 
Bur-les'-quer, (-ker, 36) s 


BURLY, bur’-léy, 105: s. 
boisterous, 

Bur’-li-ness, s, 

To BURN-=burn, 39: v.a. and n. 
with fire; to wound with fire; to warm With fire -— 
neu. To be un flre; to nct as fire; to shiue; to be ia 


BUR 


rally a close em: ty cask, to indicate shoals, anchoring 
places, or the pli ce of a ship's anchor, 


To Buoy, v. a. and x. To keep afloat; to bear up: 
—ncu. To float. 


Broy'-anz, 12: a, Floating ; light; elustic. 
“oy'=n-cy, 103: 8. The quality of Nloaciuy or rising 
iR=- bur, 39: s. The prickly head of burlock. 
Bur’-dock, 8 A plant of much Annoyance as a weed, 
Bur!-yor, a 4 fish full of prickles. 
BURDEN, bur’-dn, 114: 8. The verse repeated 


in the parts ofa song; the chorus: frum a word signi- 


fving the base, or druning accompaniment.— See 
Burthen. 


BUREAU, bu-ro’, 108: s. A chest of drawers, 
with conveniences for writing ; an office. Bureaucracy, § 
B URGAMOT.— seu Bergamot. 
BURGAN ET=bur'-yd-née, & 
BURGH, burg, 3Y, 162: » A borough; which 
see. The litter word is often spelled Burrow in cog. 


Tespondence with its preuunciation, and the former, 
Berg, and Burg. 


urgh'-rr, 36: 9 A member of a borough. 
BuryA’-er-ship, $. Tho privileges of a burgher. 


BuryA'-bote, 4. A coutribution fur the defences of 
a tuwn.—Compare Boot, 


urgh’-mote, s, The Meeting or court of a burough. 
Burgh’-mas-ter, } $s. The magistrate of a city ; or 
Bur’-go-m as-ter, J oneempluyed in its government. 


Ur-prave, s, An hereditary earl or Bovernor of a 
town. 


A kind uf helmet. 


Bur’-gage, 99: «, A tennre in socage Proper to cities 
and towns, by which tenements are held of the kin 


rt) 
or other lord, for a certain early rent, 
UR-“Guss, 61: 9, The sume as Burgher. 
Bur’-gess-shi Pp, # Burghership, 


Bocr'-arors, bdor'-zhwaw, (Fr.] 170: s. and a. 
A burgess :—a, Citizen-like Asthe name of a species 


of ts pes (probably derived from the name of a ty pe- 
foun 


The word is also written, though less properly, 
Burglarer, Burzlerer, and Burglayer. 


Housebreaking, or the 
enme of eutering a honse by night to rob it. 


Bur-gla'-ri-ons, (-g'are'-t-tis, 90, 4], 105, 120) 


a. Relating to housebreaking, 


A French wine 


so cailed. Burguady-pitch is trom the Spruce fir. 


BURIA L, &c.—See under Bury. 
BURINE, bu’-rin, 105: a. The tool of an en. 


braver. 


To dress cloth as 
fullers do, 


A dresser of cloth. 
A sort of grape, 


aands. Tena. 
ing to exci.e laughter by contrast between the subject 
and manner of treatiny it -—~». Ludicrous contrast 3 8 


composition in any of the aris that ridicules a persou 
or thing by contrast. 


To turn to ridicule. 
One who burlesqnes. 
UR-LET~14, 98: 8. A cumic or farcical opera. (Ltal~ 


Big, bulky, swelled, 


Bulkinesg, bluster, 
Tu consume 


The echemes entire, and the pemciples to which the nuinbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels : Gate’-way: chi p’-man: pd-pd’: td: §00d : j'O0, 1. e. jew, 55: a, ¢, 4, &c. mule, 71. 
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BUR 


flamed with passion; to be ia a statc of destructive 
commotion. 

Burnt, purt. Burned, of which it is the more common 
form. 

Burn, s. A wound cuused by fire. 

Burn/-er, 36: 8. He that burns in an active sense ; the 
part uf a lamp that holds the wick. 

Burn/-ing, a. and s. Flamiug; vehement; power- 
ful:—s. State of inflammation; act of burning. 

Burn’-ing-glags, s. A convex gluss which collects, 
or a concave one which condenses the sun’s rays. 

Yo BURNISH=bur-nish, v. a. and 2. To po- 
lish; to give a gloss to:—seu. To grow bright. 

Bur’-nish, s A gloss. 

Bur’-nish-er, s. He that burnishes ; a burnishing tool 

BURR=bur, 39, 155: s. The lobe ur tip of the 
ear; the round knob of the horn next a deer’s head. 
It is impossible to trace any connection or general 
meaning among its other applications: it is a name 
sometimes given to the sweetbread; among workmen, 
it means.a triangular chisel used to clear the corners 
of mortises: it is also the name of a round iron ring 
‘used with a cannon: and with a lance; it is applied 
to the guttural pronunciation of the rough r, common 
in some of the northern provinces: and of a word so 
indefinitely used, there may be other meanings allied 
to each of these. See aleo Bur. 

BURREL=bir’-rél, 129, 14: s. A sort of pear 
so called. 

BURREI.—bur-rél, 129, 14: a. The burre/- 

Jiy is the ux-fly; burrel-shot is a sort of case-shot, It 
sivnifies tormenting. 

BURROCK=bur'’-réck, s. A small dam for eatch- 
ivg fish. 

BURROW, bir’-rd, 129, 123: 8. A place con- 
sisting of various entrances and chambers, which some 
animals, particularly rabbits, excavate in the earth for 
shelter and habitation. The word is also sometimes 
used for Barrow, and also fur Borough; which see in 
their places. 

7o Bur’-row, v. 2. and a. To make holes in, and 
dwe}l under the ground:—act. To excavate. 

BURSE=buree, 153: s. Originally, a purse; ap- 
propriately, an exchange or place for consulting on 
matters of money and business. 

Bur'-sar, 34: s. The treasurer of a college; in 
Scotland, an exhibitioner. 

Bur-sar-ship, a. The office of a bursar. 

Bur’-sar-y, 129, 105: s, Ihe treasury of a college ; 
in Scotland, an exhibi ion in a college 


T BURST, ) =burst, 39: v. n. and a. To 
I Burst, break or fly open; to fly asunder ; 
Buust, to break away; to come snddenly 


or with violence :— act. To break open suddenly. 
Burs’-ten, 114: part. Burst; ruptured. [Obs.] 
Burst, s. A sudden disruption. 
BURT=burt, 39: s. A flat fish of the tarbot kind. 


BURTHEN, bur’-thn, 114: s. Something borne : 
a load; something grievous; the quantity a ship will 
carry; a birth. The burthen of a sung may be that 
which a song principally bears or carries; but burden 
is the original expression —See Burden Indeed, all 
the words of the present class a:e found with d instead 
of th, though less properly. 

To Bur'-then, v.a. To load. 

‘Bur’-then-ous, 120: a. Grievous; useless; cum- 
bersome. 

Bur’-then-some, (-stim, 107) s, Troublesome to 
he borne. 

Kur’-then-some-ness, 8. Weight, heaviness. 

BURTON, bur-tn, s. Certain tackle in a ship. 


BURY, bér/-dy, 109: s. The same word, origi- 
valiy, as Borough, Burgh, or Burrow, and to be met 
with in old anthors with the same meaniny. 


T BURY, bér’-dy, 109: v. a. To deposit in a 


BUT 


grave; tu deposit with funeral rites; to coucea., te 
place one thing withia another, 

Bur’-y-ing, 8. Burial. 

Bur’-t-al, (bér’-¢-@l) s. The act of burying; » 
Tnnecus. 

Bur’-i-al-place, s. A place for graves. 

BURY, bu’-réy, 105: «# A pear of buttery 
(hwerre) or melting quality. 

BUSH, béésh, 117: s. A thick shrub; the sign 
of a tavern, which used to be a bush; a fox's tail. 

Bush’-y, 105: @. Thick as a bush; full of bushes. 

Bush/-i-ness, s. The quality of being bushy. 

To Bush, v. n. To grow thick. 

BUSH, bddésh, s. The iron in the nave (bouche) 
of « wheel. 

BUSHEL, bodsh’-€1, 117, 14: «. A dry measure 
of eight gallons; a large quantity. 

Bush’-el-ayze, 99: s. A duty per bushel. 

BUSILESS. &c.—Sec under Busy. 

BUSK=bisk, s. A piece of steel or whalebone 
worn by women to strengthen their stays. 

Jo BUSK=bisk, v. n. and a. To dress; to pre- 

are, [Obs.] 

BUSKET=biis’-két, 14: s. A grove; a bundle 
of sprigs. (Obs.} 

Busk’-y, 105: @ Woody. Compare Boscage, &e. 

BUSKIN=bus’-kin, s. A kind of half boot; in 
particular, such as was worn, with a raised sole, by 
oe actora of tragedy; figuratively, tragedy 

Bus'-kined, 1}4: a. Dressed in buskins; tragic. 

BUSS=biss, s. A kiss With no alliance to this 
word, a herring-fisher’s boat is also so called. 

To Buss, v. u. To kiss. [An old word, but grown 
vulgar.) 

BUST=bust, s. A statue of the human figure as 
far down as the breast; the corresponding part in the 
real figure. 

Bus!-ro, (béés/-to, [Ital.] 170) s. A bust; the 
trunk without the head and limbs; a statue. 

BUSTARD=buw’-tard, 34: s. A wild turkey. 

To BUSTLE, bus’-sl, 156, 101: v. m. To be busy 
with quickness of motion. 

Bus’-tler, 36: s. An active, stirring person. 

poe G s. A tumult; a harry; nvise in moving 
abont. 

BUSY, biz!-dy, 109: @ Employed with carnest- 
ness; bustling; troublesome. 

Bus/-t-ly, 105: ad. With harry; actively. 

Bus'-t-less, a. At leisure. 

Bus'-:-ness, (biz'-néss) s. Employment ; an affuir ; 
the subject of business; serions engagement; a puint: 
Q matter of question: something to be transacted; 
something required to be done. 

Bus’'-y-bod!-y, 85, 105: s. A meddling person. 

To Bus'-y, v. au. Toemploy; to engage. 

BUT=but. cony. and ad. Yet; however; never- 
theless; further; moreover; except; now; otherwise 
than that; unless :—ad. Only; no more than. 

BUT=but, s. The end of any thing; a boundary ; 
< end of a plank where it joins another outside 
a ship. 

But'-end, s. The but or blunt end. [A pleonasm.] 

To But, v. a. To touch at one end; to abut. 

But’-ment, s. That part of the arch that joins the pier. 

BUTCHER, bodtch’-er, 117, 36 8. One that 
kills animals to seil their flesh; one that delights ig 
slaughter. 

Butch’-er-ly, 105: @. Cruel, bloody. 

Butch’-er-y, 129: s. The trade of a butchez; 
slaughter-house ; slaughter. 

To Batch’-er, v. a. To slaughter ; to mardes 


The s:gu = is used after modcs of spel'ing tat nave no regularity of eeund. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i. ¢. missiun, 165: vizh-tin, t.e. vision, 165: thin, 66: thén, 166 


BUZ 
BUTLER=but’-ler, s. A servant in a famtly 


employed in furnishing the tale. 

@>- Etymologists derive this word from the verb To 
Bottle in its old French form; but the original word 
was more probably Batteler and Rattler. than Mottler. 
—See To Battel. 

But’-ler-aze, 129: 8. A duty un wine that used to 
be paid to the kiny’s butler. 

But-ler-ship, s. The office of a butler. 

But’-rer-y, 129, 105: 8. The old name (butlery) 
for the butler’s pantry; a piace where provisions are 


kept. 

BUT T=but, 155: s. A mark to be shot at; the 
point to which endeavour tends; the object of aim; a 
person who is the object of jests: a blow from an 
animal's horns: a blow of the same kind from a weapvn. 

But!-shaft, s. An arrow. 

To Butt, v. a. To strike with the head or horns. 
BUTT=but, s. A large barrel; a beer measure of 

108 gallons. 

BUTTER=biut-ter, s. An unctuous substance of 
a yellow colour obtained by churning cream ; any sub- 
stance resembling butter. 

But-ter-y, 129, 105: a. Having the qualities or 
appearince of butter.—See also under Butler. 

To But’-ter, va, To spread with butter; to add 
somethin in the way of advantage or relish. 

But’-ter-cup, 8s. A well-known yellow flower. 
But'-ter-fly, s. A beautiful summer insect so named 

from the yellow species, or from the butter season. 

But’-ter-milk, s. The milk which remains when 
batter has been made. 

@> Butter is compounded with many other words; But’- 
ter-bump (or bvum) is a name given to the bittern ; 
Butter-ber isa plant; But’ter-print or But‘ter-stamp, is 
astamp used by retail Buter-monyers; Bul’ter-tooth 
is one of the front broad teeth: Bul’ter-wife is a But'- 
ter-woman, or a woman that sells butter; But'ter-wert 
isaplant; &c. 

Bu!-r y-na/-cEors, (-sh’us, 147) } 
Bu/-1 y-rovs, (-rus, 120) 

ter; buttery. 

BUTTOCK —biit-tack, 18: 8. The rump. 

BUTTON, but’-tn, 114: 8. Acatch of metal or 
other substance by which the dress of a man is fas- 
tened; any knob, ball, or small round bject; the bud 
ofa plant; the sea urchin is also so called. 

To But'-ton, v. a. To fasten with a button or buttons; 
to dress. 

But’-tun-hole, s. The hole or luop that receives 
the button. 

¢> There are other compounds; as Bul’ton-maker ; But’- 
ron-stone; Button-tree; &e. 

BUTTRESS=bar-tréss, s, A mass of stone or 
brickwork to support a wall; a prop; a support. 

To But’-tress, v. a. To prop. 

BUXEOUS, biicks’-d-iis, 154, 147: a. Per. 
taining to the box tree. 

BUXOM, bucks’-om, 154, 18: a. Originally, 
obedient, flexible: in its more modern sense, gay, 
lively, brisk ; wanton, jolly. 

Bua’-om-ly, 105: ad. Gayly, wantonly. 

Bua’-»m-ness, 8 The quality of being buxom. 

v BUY, by, 106: v. a. and a. To pur- 
I Bovant, bawt, 126: ) chase; to acquire by 
Boucut, bavt, 162: paying a price, strictly, 

by paying coin, and so distinguished from bartering : 

neu. To be in the habit of buying. 


Buy'-er, 36: 8. He that buys; a purchaser. 
Ts BUZZ=burz, 155: v. n. and a. To hum; to 


make a sound like a bee: to whisper -—act. To whis- 
yer or spread secretly abroad. 


Buz!-zer, 36: s. A secret whisperer. 
Buzz, s. The noise of a bee or fly; a whisper. 
BUZZARD=bur’-zard, 34: «. and a A slug- 


@. Having the 
qualities of but- 


CAB 
msh species of hawk; a bluckhead:—a. Senseless, 


undiscerning. 

BY=by, (as a prep. often bé, 176] prep. ad. 
and a. Originally, this word is the same as the prefix 
Be-, or the verb To be: it signifies existence and prox 
imity, and as a preposition is placed before a noun a 
pronoun of specification in connection with some verb, 
its alleged various meaning as a preposition being that 
of the various context, and not of the preposition ab- 
structedly. As an adverb, it likewise signities near; 
hence it comes to signify aside; over or negiectingly: 
away. As an adjective, in composition its most fre 
nent meaning is private, retired: as a By’-curner, 

y’-roum, By’-lane, By'-street, By'-turning, Br'-waik, 
By'-way, Bu'-end, Bi/-law, By’-vew, B:'-drinking ; ia 
all of which it signifies private. In By-gone, By-past, 
it signifies oer. In By-specch, By-aume, By-stevke, 
By-word, it signifies aside; a sperch, a name, a str. ke, 
a word which a person turns aside, or stops for a mo- 
ment to utteror make. To bea By-name is to be a 
name which all persous stop in their discourse or way 
to atter. In the same manner, a By-word is a word 
of common utterance, a proverb, In By-staader, it 
has its plain original meaning, near, 

BYE, by, s. A Saxon word signifying a dwelling; 
village; or town: and hence, aceording to sume ety- 
mologists, the term 8y-lews, namely, the peculiar 
laws of the place.—See the word abeve, among the 
compounds of By. In the expression Good bye, it has 

been supposed to have the meaning of passage cr 

jon in which case the phrase is exactly equiva 

ent to Farewell; but is not the sentence a contraction 
of Good, or God be with you (Goud be wi’ ye), and so 
equivalent to Adieu! 


BY SSUS=bis!-sts, 8. Fine linen or silk in wear. 
(Obs.] Bys’-si-ter, a species of mollusk. 

Bys’-sme. 105: 8. Made of fine linen or silk. 

BY ZANTIN E.—See Bizantine and Bezant. 


C. 


C. the third letter of the alphabet. Its sounds are 
the 76th and 53th elements of the schemes prefixed. 
The diagraph cu has three sounds (see principles 
161). the first, its proper Enylish sound, is the 63d ele- 
ment of the schemes, equivalent to TcH; its second, 
is the 6lst element, equivalent to so; and its third is 
the 76th clement, equivalent to x. 

CA B=cab, s. A Hebrew meusure about th-ve pints 
—See also Cabrivlet. 

CA BALA=cab!-d-ld, s. The traditional acience of 
the Jewish rabbins, by which every letter, word, num- 
ber, and accent of the law is supposed to be sigaifi 
cant iv an extra rdinary and mysterious manner. 

Cab'-a-lism, 158; s. Science that is part of, of 
resembles the Cabala. 

Cab’-a-list, s. One skilled in Jewish tradition. 

Cab’-a-lis"-tic, 88 : 

Cab’-a-list”-i-cal, 

Cab’-a-lis"-t-cal-ly, ad. Mysteriously. 

To Cab'-a-lize, v. n. To speak after the manner 
of the cabalists. 

Ca-nat!, (cd-bal’,) s. Originally the same as Ca 
bala; at present, it means o junto or small party uf 
men united in close design to effect a party purpose: 
a political appropriation derived from the initial letters 
of Clifford, Ashley, Buck‘ngham, Arlington, and 
Laucerdale, cabinet ministers in the reign of Charles 
the Second, who, currying on their desizns in secret, 
received the uame which their initials happened to spell 

To Ca-hal/, v. . To form close intrigues. 

Ca-bal'-ler, 36: 8s. An intriguer. 

CABALLINE =cab’-al-line, a. Belonging to » 


horse. 


} a. Having an occult meaning. 


The schemes entire, and tne p:imciples tu whch the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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CAC 
CABARET, cab/-d-ray, [Fr.] 170: 8. A public 


house or tavern. 
CABBAGE=cab’-bige, 99: 2. A broud leaved 
vegetable. 
Ts Cab’-bage, v. 2. To form a head in the manner 
of a cabbage while growing. See also the next class. 
Cab’-bage-net, s. Anet for boiling cabbages in. 
Cab/-bage-tree, s. A species of palm tree. 


To CABBAGE=cdab’-bdg:, v. a. To purloin or 
embezzle. See also above. 
CABIN=cab/-in, s. A small room: a room in a 
ship; a booth; a cottage or small house. 
Cab’-in-boy, s. A servant boy on board ship. 
Cab/-in-mate, s. One who occupies the same cabin. 
To Cab/-in, v. n. and 4. To live or be in a cabin: 
—act. Tod confine in a cabin; to struiten. 
Cap’-1-ner, 105: 8. A closet: a emall room: a 
small house; a room in which consultations are held; 
the collective buiy of ministers who consult on and 
determine the measures of government; a set of boxes 
or drawers for cu iositie>; any p.ace for keeping things 
of value. . 
Cab’-:-net-coun”-cil, #. A council held with pri- 
vacy; the members of the council. 
Cab/’-!-net-ma/-ker, s. A maker of all articles of 
wooden furniture which require nice workmanship. 
CABLE, ca’-bl, 101: s. The rope of a ship to 
which the anchor is fastened; a large rope. 
Cal!-bled, 114: a. Fastened with a cable. 


Cal’-ble-tier, (-téer, 103) s. The place where tho 
cables are coiled away. 
Ca’-blet, s. A little cable; a tow-rope. 


To CABOB, cd-bdb’, v. a To roast in an Asiatic 


mode. 

CABOSHED, cd-bésht’, 114, 143: part. a. 
Represented as a head only without adding the neck; 
a term in heraldry. 

CA BOOS E=cd-bdice’, 152: 8. The cook-room of 
a ship. 

CABRIOLET, cab/-ré-d-lay”, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 
one horse chaise with a large hood, and a covering for 
the legs and lap. The wor’ is very commonly shortened 
by English mouths into Cab. 

CACHET, cash'-ay, [Fr.] 170: #. A sealed 
letter or order. 

CACHEXY, cd-kéck’-sdy, 161, 154: 8. Gene- 
rally, an evil habit; appropriatey, an evil habit of 
box! lag medicinal sense. 

Ca-chec’-tic. 83: ‘ 

Ca-chee-ti-cul, \ a. Having an evil state of body. 

Cac’-o-crym!-y, (cick"-§-kim/-dy, 85) s. An 
evil s:ate of the fluids of the body. 

Cac’-o-chym""-ic, 55, 88: 

Cac’-o-chym"-1-cal, 12: 
the blood, vitiated. 

Cac!-o-v&"’-mon, 103, 18: 8. An evil spirit; the 
devil. 

Cac’-o-8"-THEs, (-theez, 101) s. A bad custom; 
a bad disposition; an incurable ulcer. 

Ca-coa’!-ra-pry, (-féy, 163) 87: 8. Bad spelling. 

C4-coPH’-o-n¥, (-cof’-d-néy, 87) 163: s. An un- 
couth sound; a depraved or altered state of voice; a 
discord, Hence, Ca-coph’-o-nous, a. 

Cac’-o-recn’-ny, 161, 105: 8. A curruption of art. 

Ca-cor!-Rro- PHY, (-fey, 163) 87: #8 Vicious 
nutrition. oe 7 . 

CACHIN NATION, c&ck’-e-na"-shtin, 161, 85, 
80; 8s. Loud laughter. 

To CACK-zecack’, v. n. A classical but in English 
a childish word for guiug to swol. 

Cack’-er-el, s. A fish said to void excrements when 
pursued. 


oe Having the fluids 
of the body, especially 


CAJ 
To CACKLE, c&c’-kl, 101: v. », To make a 


noise like a hen or goose; to gigg'e. 

Cac’-kle, s, The uoise made by a goose or fows 
idle talk ; prattle. 

Cac’-kler, 36: s. A goose or hen; a tell-tale; a 
tattler. 

CACOCHYMY, &c.—See after Cachexy. 


To CACUMINATE, cd-cii’-mé-ndte, 105: v. a, 
To make sharp or pyramidal. 

CADAVER=cd-da’-ver, 36: 8. A corpse. (Lat? 

Ca-dav’-er-vus, 92, 129, 120: a. Corpse-like. 

CADDIS=cad’-diss, 8. Worsted galloon; tupe, 
ribbon. 

CADE=cade, s. A barrel. 

Can’-p1s, or Cade’-worm, s. A kind of grub. 

Cav’-vy, 105: s. A small box mostly used as a tea 
case. 

CADE=cad, a. Bred by hand, domesticated. 

To Cade, v. a. To bring up by hand ; tu tame. 

CADENT=ca'-dént, a, Falling down ; siuking. 

Ca!-pencx, &. Literally, a fall, a decline; the fall 
of the voice as a sentence draws to its end and closes; 
the rhythmical fall of the hand or foot real or imagi- 
Mary in singing or speaking; and hence the mudu- 
lation of the bars or clauses so divided; the termina- 
tion of » musical passage in a repose or perfect chord; 
in horsemanship, an equal measure or proportion 
which a horse keeps in his motions; in heralury, the 
descent and consequently the distinction of families. 

Ca-ven!=za, (cd-dént’-zd, [Ital.] 170) s. A 
musical cadence. 

CADEN E==cd-dene’, s. Turkey carpet of inferior 


sort. 

CADET =cd-dét', 8. The younger of two brothers: 
the younzest son; a volunteer in the army, who how- 
ever receives pay, and serves iu expectation of a com- 
missiun; a young man in a military school. 

Tu CADGE=cadyr, v. a. To carry a burden; 
to load. Cad, a coachman's helper, seems an abbrev. 

Cad’-ger, 36: 8. Que who brings butter eggs and 
poultry to market; a huckster; one whw loads « mill, 

CADI, ca/-déy, 105: 8. A Turkish magistrate. 

CADMEAN =cdd-mel-dn, 86: a. Relating to 
Cadmus, who introduced letiers into Greece. 

CADUCEUS, cd-dii'-shé-iis, 147: # The rod 
of Mercury. 

Cad!-u-ce’-an, 86: 
Mercury. 

CADUCITY, cd-di'-cé-tdy, s. Tendency to full. 

Ca-du'-cows, 120: a. Pulling early, as a leaf. 

C/AESARIAN, CASSURA, &c.—See Cesarian, 
Cesnra, &c. 

CAFTAN=caf’-t@n, s. A Persian vest or garment, 

CAG=cag, s, A small barrel; a keg. 

CAGE=cagg, s. An enclosure of twigs or wire fur 
birds; a place for wild beasts; a prison for petty ma- 
lefactors, 

To Cage, v. a. To put in a cage. 

CAGMAG=cag’-midg, 8 Tough old geese sent to 
market; tough ury meat. 

CAIQUE, cd-eck’, [Fr.] 170: s. The skiff of a 
galley 3 a light boat used in the Bosphorus. 

CAIMAN=ca!-mdn, s. The West-Indian alligator, 

CAIRN=ca\rn, 8. A heap of stones. 

CAISSON.—See under Case. 

CAITIFF=ca'-tif, s. and a. A mean villain :—a 
Base: servile. 

CAJEPUT =cad/-gé- put, s, An oil from the 
East-Indies. 

To CAJOLE=cd4-jale’, v. a. To flatter ; to conx 
to deceive or delude by flattery. 

Ca-jo/-ler. 36: s. A flatterer; a wheedler. 


@. Pertaining to the rod of 
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Ca-jo’-ler-y, 129, 105: s. Flattery ; delusion by 
flattery. 

CAKE=cake, s. A small maes of dough baked, and 
generally sweetened ; something iu the form of a cake 
rather broad or flat than high; any mass of matter 
concreted. 

To Cake, v. a. and #. To form into a cuke or mass: 
—aeu. To concrete or harden as dough in buking. 

CALABASII =cal’-d-bash, s. A species of large 
gourd; a vessel made from the shell of a calabash. 

Cal’-a-bash-tree, s. A tree natural to the West- 
Indies, with the shells of » ho-e fiuit the negroes make 
cups and a sort of musical instrument. 

CALAMANCO, cAal/-d-many’-cd, 158: 8s A 
glossy woollen stuff. 

CALAMBAC=cal’-4m-back, 8s. Aloes-wood. 

CALAMINE, cai/-d-min, 105: 8. An ore of zinc, 
much used in the composition of brass. 

CALAMINT=cAal/-d-mint, s. An aromatic plant. 

CALAMITY, cd-lim’-d-téy, 81, 105: s. A great 
misfortune, or cause of misery, 

Ca-lam/-1-tous, 120: a. Involved in calamity; pro- 
ducing misery. 

Ca-lam/-i-tous-ly, ad. Very unfortunatesy. 

Ca-lam/-i-tous-ness, s Wretchedness. 

CALAM US=cal’-d-mus, 8, A reed ; a pen, which 
auciently was made of a reed; a sweet-scented cane 
used by the Jews fur a perfume. 

Cal!-a-mit’-er-ovs, a. Producing reedy plants. 

Cal!-u-mit, s A mineral so called. 

CALASH =cd-lash’, s. A light, low-wheeled car 
riave, with a covering to be let duwn at pleasure; a sort 


of hood. 

CALCAVALLA, CALCEATED, &c.—See after 
the ensuing class. ; 

CALX, calcs=calks, s. sing. } Lime or chalk ; 

CALCES, cdl/-cdez, 101: 8. pl. § more appropri- 
ately, the substance of a metal or mineral which 
remains after being subjected to violent heat, burning, 
or calcination, solution by acids, or detonation by 
nitre, and which is or may be reduced to tine powder. 
M. tallic calces are now called oxides, aad are heavier 
than the metal they are p:oduced from because com- 
bin:-d with oxygen. 

Cal'-cur, s. A calciniug furnace. 

Cal-ca/-re-ous, 41, 120: a, Partaking of the na- 
ture of chalk or lime. 

Cal-cif'-er-ous, (-sif’-8r-ts) a. Producing chalk. 

Cal’-ci-form (-s¢-fdwrm) a. In the form of calx. 

To Cal'-ci-nate, v.a. To calcine. (Obs.] 

Cal-cin!-a-tor-y, 8 A vessel used in calcination. 

Zo Cai-cine’, v. a. and . To reduce a substance 
to a powder or to a friable state by the action of heat; 
to oxydize ; to destroy the principles which unite :— 
new, To be converted into u puwder, or into a calx by 
the action of heat. 

Cal-ci-na-ble, 101: a. That may be calcined. 

Cal/-ci-na"-tion, 89: 8. The operation of calcining. 

Cai/-ci-um, (cil/-sé-tim, 147) 8. The metallic 
basis of lime. 

Ca1-cou’/-n4-PHY, (-fey, 163) s. Engraving in 
chalk, or in the likeness of chalk.  Chalcography, 
which is pronounced the same, is engraving 1n brass. 

To Carx=calk, v.a. To cover with chalk the back 
ofa picture, for the purpose of transferring the design 
hy a subsequent process, See also in its place. 

CALCAVALLA, cal-cd-val/-ld, 8. A Portuguese 
sweet wine. 

CALCEATED=cal/-sé-d-téd, 147: a. Shod. 
or wearing shoes: a word which also originates from 
Caiz, but Cais the heel, and not Cair, chalk, 

Cat/-Kin, s. A part prominent in a horse shoe; vul- 
garly piopounced caw!-kin. 


CAL 


CALCEDON Y .—Sce Chalcedony. 


CALCULUS=cAl’-cd-lis, s. (Plural, Calewl.) 4 
stone, and in this literal sense related to Calx; a stoue 
in the bladder or kidneys; a stone used for calcula- 
tion or voting. See four words lower. 

Cal!-cu-lar-y, a. aud s. Relating to the disease 
called the stone :—s. The accumulation of little stuny 
knots in a pear a other fruit. 

Cal!-cu-lose, (-léce, 152) me 

Cal’-cuelous, 120: } a. Stony; gritty. 

Ca./-cu-Lus, & An instrament or means of calcula- 
tion. In the earliest times this was a pebble or a 
bumber of pebbles. In the present state of mathe- 
matics, the term is applied to the methods employed in 
the higher branches of the science; thus, in fluxions, 
there is the difcrential, the erpunentiul, and the ts 
tegral calculus; and algebra has been called the (ileraé 
calculus. 

Cal/-cule, s Reckouing, computation. [Obs.} 

To Cax!-cu-LaTE, v. a. and x. To compute; to 
teckon; to adjust:—nes. To make computations. 

Cal’-cu-la-ble, 101: a. That may be computed. 

Cal’-cu-la”-s1on, 89: 8. The art of reckoning; the 
result of an operation in practica] mathematics. 

Cal"-cu-la/-tive, 85, 105° a. Belonging to cal- 
culation, 

Cal"-cu-la/-tor, 38: s. A computer. 

Cal"’-cu-la’-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Belonging to cal 
culation. 

CALDRON, cawl/-drén, 112, 13: 8 A boiler; 
a very large kettle. 

CALEDONIAN, cil/-d-d6"-né-an, 90, 105: a. 
and s. Scotch; a Scotchman. 

To CALEFY=cal’-é-f7, $1, 6: vo. n. anda. To 
grow warm or hot:—act. To make warm or hot. 

Cal'-e-fa"-cient, (-fa’-sh’ént, 147) a. and « 
Warming; heating :—s. That which warms or heats 

Cal’-e-fac’/-siun, 89: 8. Statw of being heated; act 
of heating. 

Cal/-e-fac’-teve, 105: a. That makes hot. 

Cal’-e-fac"-tur-y, 129: a. That heats or wakes hot. 

To Cai!-4n-vEn, 36: v. a. To dress cluth by hot- 
pres:ing. 

Cal’-en-der, s. A hot press for smoothing cluth. 

Cal'-en-drer, s. He who calenders; improperly, a 
calender. 

Cai/-xN-TURR, (-tdre, 147) s. A sun fever, in which 
it is common to imagine the sea to be green fields, 

Cau'-1p, a. Hot; burning; ardent, 

Ca-lid/-1-ty, 98, 81, 105: s. Heat. 

Cal’-i-duct, s. A pipe or stove to convey heat. 

Ca-to/-in1c, 98, 47: 8. The nameapplied by sume 
chemists to a supposed fluid as the cause of heat. 

Cal!-or-if"-ic, 9:2, 88: a. Heating. 

Cai!-or-im’'-e-ter, 36.: 8. An instrument to mes. 
sure heat. Culorimo’tor, see in Supp. 

CALEN DS=cial’-€ndz, 143: s. pé. 
of every month among the Romans. 

Cal’-en-dar, 34: 8. A yearly register; an almanac. 

To Cal/-en-dur, v. a. oenter in a calendar. 

0 See Calender under Calefy. 

CALF, c&f, 122: s. sing. The young of a cow ; 

CALVES, civz, 143: s. pé. } a stupid fellow. The 
bulbous part of the leg: so named because the original 
word signified that which issues or swells. 

To Calve, v. n. To bring forth a calf. 

CALIBER, c&l!-é ber. 105, 36: s. The diameter 
of a body; the capacity of a gun's bore. 

Ca-li-bre, (cd-.é¢-br, [Fr.] 170) 8. The eapacny 
or compass of the mind. In this figurative scu>?, 
usage has not yet Anglicized the word. 

CALICE, c&l/-tss, 105: 8. Acup or chalice. 
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Carlerx, 1354: 8. 
with Calyx. 

CALICO, cdi/-é-cd, 8. A stuff made of cotton. 

CALID, CALENTURE, &c.—See under Calify. 


CALIGATION, cil/-d-ga"-shun, gs. Durknuess, 
cloudiness, 7 

Cd-lig'-t-nous, (cd'-lid'-gé-niis, 64) a. Obscure ; 
dim. ~ 

Cd-lig’-i-nous-ness, 8s. Obscurity; dimness. 

CALIPASH, cail’-d-pash”, \ s. Terms of cookery 

CALIPEE, cil/-é-pee! relating to a turie. 

CALIPH, ca’-lif, 163: 8. A title assumed by the 
successors of Mahomet. 

Cal’-i-phate, 92: 8. The office or dignity of caliph. 


CALIVER, ca&l/-d-ver, 105, 36: 8. A hand-gun or 
arquebuse. 

CALIX,.—See under Calice ; 
Calypter. 

To CALK, cawk, 112: v. a. To stop up the seams 
of a ship.—See also under Calces. 

Ca/k’-er, 36: 8. The workman that calks a ship. 

Cal/k’-ing-i-ron, (-i-urn, 159) 8s. A chisel for 
calking. 

@>- See Calkin under Calceated. 

To CALL, c4wl, 112: v. a. and 2. To name; to 
summon; to convoke; to summon judicially; to sum- 
mun by command; in the theological sense, to inspire 
with ardours of piety; to inv < = to appral to; to 
resume any thing that is in Ader hinds :—neuw. To 
stop without intention of s¢acing; to make a short 
visit; Lov call upon, to implore. 

Call, s. A vocal address of summons; requisition au- 
thoritative and public; divine vocation or summons 
from heaven; authority; command; a demand; an 
instrament to call birds; a surt of pipe used by the 
boat-swain to summon the sailors; a nomination, In 
parliamentary language, an inquiry what members 
ure absent without leave. 

Cull/-ing, 8. Vocation; professi:n; proper station 
or employment; clise of persons united by the same 
employment; divine vucation. 

CALLET=ca.’/-lét, 142: 8. Atrull. Also spelled 
Callat. 

To Cal’-let, v. 2. To rail, to scold. 

CALLID=c4l’-lid, 142: a. Hardened in cralt; 
shrewd. 

Cal-lid’-i-ty, s. Worldly-wisdom ; craftiness. 

Q-7 See Calid, &c. under Calefy. 

Cau/-1.us, 8. An induration of the fibres; the hard 
substance by which broken bones are unitea. 

Cal-los’-i-ty, 105: «. A hard swelling. 

Cat/-1.0us, 120: a. Indurated ; hardened ; inseusible. 

C'al/-lows-ly, 105: ad. In an unfeeling manner. 

Cal’-lows-ness, s. Hardness; insensibility. 

CALUIGRAPIHLY, cal lig’-rd-féy, 87, 2°3: 3. 
Elegant hand-writing. 

Cal’-li-graph"'-ic, 85, 88: a 
writing. 

Can!-t-px"-pi-a, 101,146: 8. A beautiful progeny. 

Cas!-1is-rHEN"-1c, 88: a. Pertaining to exercises 
for bodily strength and elegance ; gymuastic. 

CALLIPERS, cal/-lé&perz, 143: 5. pi Com. 
Pee for taking the caliber of round bodies.—See 
«aliber. 

CALLOSITY, CALLOUS, &c.—See under Callid. 

CALLOW, cai/-15, 142: a. Unficdged; naked. 

CALM, cdim, 122: a. and s. Quiet; serene; un- 
dis: urbed:—s. Serenity; quiet; repose. 

Calm’-y, 105: a. Calm. (Spencer: Cowley.] 

Calm/’-ly, a2. Serenely; without passions. 

Cu/m/-nese, 8. Tranquillity; mildness. 

To Calm, v. a. To still; to quiet. 


and CaLyx after 
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A cup; sometimes confounded | CALOMEL=cal’-d-mél, 8, Chiuride of mercury. 


CALORIC, &&.—See under Caley. 

CALOTTE, cd-lot’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A coif that 
used to be worn by French ecclesiastics; a military 
skull cap; a round cavity in architecture. 

CALOYER=cd-loy’-er, 29, 36: s. One uf a sect 
of Greek monks. 

CALP=calp, s. A sub-species of carbonate of lime. 

CALTROP=cdl!-trop, s. A kiud of thistle; a 
military instrument with prickles to wound horses’ feet. 

CALUMET =cAal!-u-mét, s. An Indian smoking 
pipe, which is accepted or rejected in token of war or 


peace. 

CALUMNY, cal/-um- ney, 105: 8s. Slander; 
false charge. 

To Ca-tun-ni-aTE, v. mn, and a. To accuse falsely ; 
—act, To slander, 

Ca-lum”-ni-a/-tor, 85, 38: 8. A slanderer. 

Ca-lum"-ni-a!-tur-y, 129, 105: a. Calumnious, 

Ca-lum!-ni-ous, 129: a. Slanderous; false. 

Ca-lum!-ni-a”-tion, 85, 89; 8. A malicious and 
false representation, 

Tv CALV E.—See under Calf. 

To CALVER, cal-ver, 122, 36: v. a. and n. 
To cut (fish) in slices :—rew, To shrink in being cut 
without falling to pieces. 

CALVILLE, cal/-vil, | Fr.] 170: s. A sort of apple. 

CALVINISM, cal’-vé-nizm, 158: 8. The tenets 
of Calvin, divinity professor at Geneva in the 14th cen- 
turv. Absolute predestination, particular election and 
reprobation, are esteemed its distinguishing features, 

Cal’-vi-nist, s One holding Calvinism. 

Cal/-vi-nis"-tic, 88:) a. Relating to the doctrines 

Cal/-vi-nis”-t:-cal, } of Calvin. 

CALVITY, ci/'-vé-tdy, 105: s. Baldness, 

CALX.—See before Calcar and after Calash. 

CALY PTER=cd-lip’-ter, 8. That which covers: 
appropriately, the calyx of mosses. 

CALYX, cal’-icks, 15-4: s. The outer covering of 
a flower. 

Cal/-y-cine, 105: a. Pertaining to a calyx. 

Cal/-y-cle, 105, 101: s. A row of leaflets at the 
base of the Calyx. 

Ca-|vcl-u-late, a. Having a Calycle. 

CAMBER=cian/-ber, 36: 8. Something arched ; 
a3 a piece of timber. Compare Gam)lreL 

Cam/-ber-ing, a. Bending; arching. 

Cam/-brel, s. A crooked stick or iron to hang meat on. 

CAMBIST=cadm’-bist, 8. Que skilled in the ex 
changes of money. 

CAMBRIC, came’-bric, 111: 8. A sort of fine linen, 

CAME.—See To Come. 

CAMEL=cam/!-él, s. An animal common in Ara. 
bia, &c. 

Cam"-g1.-0-panp’, 85: 8. The giraffe. 

Can/-E-1.07, 18: 8. Camlet. 

CAMEO=cim’-é-6, 8. A sort of onyx; a stone #0 
veined as to represent different figures; a kind cf 
painting used in representing bass-relief. The word 
was originally written Camaieu. 

CAMERALISTIC, caém/-ér-d-lts/-tic, a. Per- 
taining to finance. As a substantive plural, Cameral- 


istics, it is the science of public finance. 1t is related, 
etymologically, to both the following words. 

CAM ERA-OBSCURA = cadml-ér-d-6b-scti"-rd_ 
8s. A darkened chamber, in which, by optical contriv- 
ance, the objects without are exhibited on a white 
table. [J.at.] 

To CAMERATE=cam -ér-Ate, v. a. To vault. 

Cam’-er-a’-ted, a. Arched, vaulted. 

Cam/-er-a"-tion, s. A vaulting. Camera, a chamber, 
[ Lat.” and Camber, are relations of theve words 
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CAM1S=cdm’-is, s. A thin transparent dress. (Obs., 

Cam"-i-sa'-ted, a. Dressed with shirt outward. 

Cam/-i-sa"-do, s. An attack by suldicrs at night. 

CAMLET=cam’-lét, 8. A stuff originally made of 
silk and camel's hair; now, chiefly of wool, 

CAMOMILE.—See Chamomile. 

CAMOUS, ca’-mus,. 120: a. Crooked, as to the 
nose. Ca'-moys has the same meaning. 

CAMP=cdmp, s. Originally, a field: appropriately, 
the ground on which an army pitches its tents; the 
order of the tents, the army encamped. 

Tv Camp, camp, v. a. and n. To encamp. 

Camp’-ing, s. A playing at football. 

Cam-paron’, (-pain, 157) 8. A large, open, level 
tract of ground; the time during whic) an army is in 
the field. 

To Cam-paign’, v n. To serve in a campaign. 

Cam-paign’-er, 36: s. An old soldier; a veteran. 

Cam-Pes'-rrat, 12: a. Growing in fields. 

Cam-pes‘-tri-an, 105, 12: a. Relating to fields; 
campestral 

CAMPANA=cadm-pa’-nd, 8. Originally a bell; 
appropriately, the pasque flower. Campuni’le, see 3. 

Cam-pan’/-i-form, 1U5, 38: @. Formed as a bell. 

Cam-pan’-u-late, a. Like a little bell. [Botany]. 

Cam/’-pu-nol!’-o-gy, . The science of bell-ringing. 

CAMPHOR, can-for, 38: | 163: 8 A 

CAMPHIRE, cim/-fer, 105, 36: § concrete juice 
or exudation from the Indian laurel tree, with a bit- 
terish aromatic taste, and very frazrant smell. 

C> The latter spelling begins to be disused. 
nuneiation, there is scarcely a difference. 

Cam/ p/or-ate, 129: a. and 8. Impregnated with 
camphor:--s. A compound of the acid of camphor with 
different bases 


Cam"-phor-a'-ted, a. Impregnated with camphor. 
Cam-phov'-ic, 88, 129: a. Pertaining to camphor. 
CAMPION, caim’-pé-on, 105, 146, 18: s. The 


popular name of the Lychnis. There may be other names 
of plants etymologically allied to this, as Cumpil‘ta, 


In pro 


&c. Compare Camp. 
To CAN=can, ie n, To be able; in 
Coup, cdod, 127, 157: J Chaucer, it often means, 
to know. 


CAN=c&n, s. A metal vessel for liquor. 
Can/-a-kin, s. A little cun. 

CANAILLE, cd-na/-tl, [Fr.] 170: s. The rabble. 
CANAL=cdenal’, s. A conrse of water made by 


art; a duct ip the body through which any of its 
juices flow. 


Car -a-lic’-u-la!-ted, a. Channelled. 

Can/‘al-Coal.—See Cannel-Coal. 

CANARY, cd-nare’-éy, 41, 105: a. and s. Tho 
To of certain isles in the Atlantic near Africa :—s. 
Wine brought from the Canary islands; a singing bird 
originally from the same place ; an old dance. 

To Caena’-ry, v. n. To dance the canary. 
Tv CANCEL =can/-sél, v. @. To cross and sv deface 
_Writing; to efface; to obliterate. 

Can/-celled, 114: part.a. Crossed; obliterated. 

Can"-cev-.a'eTEp, 85: a. Cross barred; having 
cross lines. 

Can’-cel-la”-#on, 89: ¢. Obliteration. 

CANCER=cfé&nl-ser, 8. A crabfish; 
twelve signs. 

Can'-cri-form, (c&ng’-cré- fawrm, 158) a. Like 
a crab. 

Can!-crine, a. Having the qualities of a crab. 

Can'-crite, s. A fossil or petrified crab. 

Can’-cer, 59: 8. A viraleut and mostly fatal tumor. 

To Can’-cer-ate, v. n. To grow into a cancer. 

‘'an’-cer-a’/-fion, 85, 89: 8. Fornation of cancer. 


one of the 
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Can!-cer-vus, 120: a. Of the uature of cancer. 

Can/!-cer-vus-ness, 8. The state of being canceruns 

Can!-cri-form, (cing’-cré-fawrm) a. Like a 
cnncer. 

Can’-ker, (cdng’-ker, 158, 36) 8. A disense in 
trees which causes the bark to rot aud fall; a number 
of small eroding ulcers in the mouth that form without 
previous tumor, a disease in horse’s feet; an ecting 
virulent humor, generaliy; any thing that corrupts or 
consumes. 

70 Can'-ker, v. a. and 2. To corrupt: to corrode; 
to infect:—neu. To grow corrupt; to decay by cur- 
ruptivn. 

Can'-kered, 114: part. a, Corroded ; soured. 

Can’-ker-ous, 129, 120: a. Corroding like acanker. 

Can'-ker-y, 105: a. Rusty. 

Can'!-ker-bit, a. Bitten by a cankered tooth. 

Can’-ker-worm, \d4!: 8. A worm that eats into 

lants. 

CANDELA BRU M.—See under Candle. 

CANDENT =can’-dént, @. Glowing hot;  bril- 
liantly white. 

CANDICANT=can/-dé-cant, a. Wh'tish 

CAN DID=can/-did, a. White, and im this original 
but unusual sense related to Candent, Candicint. Ca- 
nescent, &c.; fair; ingenuous; sincere; tree from 
prejudice or malice. 

Can'-did-ly, 103: ad. Fairly, openly, sincerely. 

Can/-did-ness, s. Ingenuousness; candour. 

Can’-pour, (can’-dur, 120, 38) 8. Openness; 
frankness; fairness in judging. 

CANDIDATE, can’-dé-date, 105: s. One com- 
peting for an office. Auciently, in Rome, such a one 
wore a white gown, Cumpiure Candid. 

Tv CANDIFY, cdn/-dé-fy, 0. a. To whiten. 
Compare Candid. 

CANDLE, can/-dl, 101: ¢. Wax tallow, or other 
similar substance surrounding a wick, and used for 
giving light. Compare Candent. 

Can/-dle-stick, s. Instrument to ho) i a candle. 

Can/-dle-mas, #. The feast of the Purification, for- 
merly celebrated by burning many candles. 

ty The word is otherwise compounded, as Cardia 
holder, Candle-light, Candle-stuff, (stuff for making 
candles,) Candle-waster, (one who stays up at pights,) 
Candle-ends, (scraps or fragments generally,) &c. 

Can’-pr-1a"- BRUM, & A branched caudlestick ; 
pt. Candelabra 

CAN DOUR.—See under Candid. 


To CANDY, cin/-déy, 105: v. a. and m. To can- 
serve with sugar; to form into congelations; to incrust 
with congelations:—new. To grow couealed. 

Can/-died, (-did, 124) a. Preserved or inceusted 
with sugar. 

CANE=cane,s. A strong Indian reed; the sujar 
plant; a walking stick. 

Ca’-ny, 105: a. Full of canes; consisting of canes. 

To Cane, v. a. To beat with a cane. 

Ca/-ning, 8. A beating with a stick. 

Can/-nv-L.an, 34: a. Hollow like a bamboo or tube. 

CANESCENT=cd-nés-cént, a. Tending to white. 
ness. Compare ( andid. 

CANINE=cd-nine, a. Having the properties of 
a dog. 

Ca-enic!-u-1.4, & The dog-star. 

Ca-nic’-u-ler, 34: a. Belonging to the dog-star; hot. 

CANISTER=cinl-is-ter, 36: 8. Onyinally a small 
basket; at present a case generally of tin, and thus 
assuming an apparent relationship to Can. 

CANKER, &c.—See under Cancer. 

CANNABINE=can/-nd-bing «. Hempen This 
word and Canvas have the same origin. 


CAN NEL-COAL=can!-nél-céle, 100: 8. A 
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compact hard coal that burns with a bright white 
flame like a cand/e. Compare Candent. It is often 
written Canal-coal, as if in distinction to sea or sea- 
borne cual. 

CANNIBAL, cin'-né-bdl, s. A man-eater. 

Can’-ni-bal-ly,ad. In the manner of a cannibal. 

Can’-ni-ha-lism, 158: 8. The practice of men 
eating human flesh; murderous cruelty. 

CAN NON=can’-nén, 18: 8. A great gun for 
battery. 

> The word is often compounded; as Cannon-ball, Can- 
non-shot, Cannon-proof, ke. 

To Can’-non-ade”, 85 : v. a. To batter with cannon. 

Can’-non-ade’’, s. An attack with heavy artillery. 

Can’-non-ier”, (-ecr, 103) 8. One who. manages 
cannon. 

CANNOT=cin/-nét, 18: v.n. To be unable.— 
See Can. 

CANNUI.AR.—See under Cane. 


CANNY, can’ ney a. Neat; nice; clever. (Provin.} 
CANOE, cé-nod’. 127: s. A rude Indian boat. 


CANON=can’-on, 91,18: s. A law, a rule, but 
especially in matters ecclesinstical; the books of scrip- 
ture which ecclesiastical law admits to be divine; an 
ecclesiastic who is paid by rule or law for pers 
the duties of a cathedral or collegiate church; the 
catalogue of saints acknowledged Ly the Romish 
church; in ancient music, a rule or method for deter- 
mining the intervals of notes; in modern music, a 
kind of incessant fugue by the different parts; in ma- 
thematics, a general rule arisiug out of an operation; 
every last step of an equation is a cunon; in surgery, 
an instrument used in sewing up wounds; in printing, 
a large sort of type. 

¢> This word is compounded in Canon-iaw, which is a 
collection of ecclesiastical laws; and Canyn-6it, which 
Spenser uses for that part of a bit that is put into a 
horse's mouth. 

Can/-on-ry, ai s. A benefice in a cathedral or 

Can’-on-ship, collegiate church. 

Can/-on-ess, s. A woman who enjoys a prebend. 

Ca-non/-s-cal, a, According to canon ; ecclesiastical, 

Ca-non!-i-cal-ly, ad. Agreeably to canon. 

Ca-non’-i-culs, 143: 8. pé. The full dress of a 
clergyman. 

Ca-non!-1-cate, 8. The office of a canon. 

Can/-on-ist, s. A man versed in canon law. 

Can!-on-is’-tic, 85, 88: a. Belonging to a canonist. 

To Can/’-on-ize, v.a. To enrol as a saint. 

Can/-on-!-za"-tion, 85, 89: s. The rauking of a 
deceased person in the canon of saints. 

CANOPY, cAin'-6-pey, 104: s. A covering of state 
over head; the projecting moulding that surrounds 
the head of a gothic arch. 

To Can'-o-py, v. a. To cover with a canopy. 


Can!-o-pied, (-pid, 114) part. a. Covered with 
a canopy. ; 

CANOROUS, cd-no/ ris, 120: a. Tuneful.— 
See Cantation, &c. 

Ca-no’-rouws-ness, s. Musicalness; tunefulness. 

CANT=cant, s. An angle; a corer. (Obs.) 

CANT=cant, 8. A sing-song manner of speaking ; 
(compare Cantation ;) whining, hypocritical speech ; 
the repetition of phrases like the burden of a song; 
the dialect of a sect or set of people; barbarous 
jargon; slang; a crying out of things for sale, an 
auction. 

To Cant, v. 2. and a. To talk m a jargon, or in 
any kind of affected languaye :—act. To sell or bid at 
auction. See also in the next class. 

Cant’-er, 36: s. A hypocrite. 

Cant-ing-ly, ud. in a canting manner. 


CANT ==chnt, 2. Atoss; ajerk; a throw. 


CAP 


To Cant, v. a. To toss. See also above. 

Can’-TeEn, 36: s. An easy gallop. 

To Can!-ter, v. m. and a. To gallop easity :—act 
To make to canter. 

CANTABRIGIAN, cin’-td-brid”-pé-an, 146: 
s. A man or scholar of Cambridge, commonly called w 
Cantab. 

CANTATION, sin-ta’-shiin, 89: s. The act of 
singing. (Obs.) 

Can’-ton, 8. A song; verses. [Spenser.] 

Can-Ta!-T4, 8. A poem set to music. [Ital.] 

Can-raw!-i-.z, (can-tab/-é-ldy, [Ital.] 170) ad. 
In a singing manner; as a sony. 

Can’-ti-ci.£, 105, 101: 8. A song; a division of 
a poem, a canto; in the plural, it is generally applicd 
to the Seny of Solomon. 

To Canleri-L.aTR, v. a. To recite musically. 

Can’-ti-la’-tion, 89: s. A chanting. 

Can’-ro, 8. A part or section of a poem; the treble 
part of a musical composition. 

Can’-zo-nrvT’, 8. A little song. 

CANTEEN =can-teen’, s. A suttling house; a tin 
vesse) for liquors which soldiers carry. 

CANTER, &c.—See under Cant (sing-song), and 
Cant (a toss), 

CANTHARIDES, can-thir’-é-déez, 101: 8. pd. 
Spanish flies, used for blistering. 

CANTH US=cdan’-thus, s. The corner of the eye. 


{Lat.] 
CANTICLE, &c.—See under Cantation. 


CANTILEVERS = cin’-té-le"-verz, 85, 158: 
s. pl, Pieces of wood framed into a house to support 
AWTS and eaves. 

CANTLE, cin/-tl, 101: s A fragment; a por- 
tion. [Obs.] 

Cant’-let, s. A piece; a little corner. 

To Can/-tle, v. a. To cut into pieces. 

CANTON=cdan’-tén, 18: s. A small parcel of 
land; a small community or clan; in heraldry, « 
corner of the shield. 

To Can'-ton, v. a. To divide into little parts. 

To Can!-ton -ize, v. a. To parcel out. 

Can’-ton-ment, s. A part or division of a town or 
village assigned to a particular body of troops. 

CANVAS=can’-vds, s.and a. A coarse hempen 
eloth for sails; for painting on; for tents; and for a 
finer sort of sieve; the sails of a ship, generally; the 
Material on which a work of art is to be finished, as 
certain notes of a composer for which a poet is to fur- 
nish words :—a. Made of canvas. 

To Can’-v 488, v. a. To sift, to examine, 
to discuss. 

Can/-vas-ser, 8. One who sifts or examines. 

To Can'-vass. v. . To solicit votes. 

Can/-vas-ser, s. He who solicits votes. 

CANZONET.~Sce with Canto, &c., under Cantation, 

CAOUTCHOUC, c&t/-ch&k, 127: s. India-rubber 

CAP=cip, s. A covering for the head; covering 
generally ; an ensign of some ae the top; a re- 
vereuce made by uncovering the head. 

To Cap, v. a. and n. To cover; to take offanother's . 
cap; to furnish heads as an exerciee in verse-muaking . 
—neu. To uncover the head in respect. 

t> The word is used in composition, as Cop’-paper, a 
coarse paper for covers; Cap’-case, a covered case, &c. 

Car-4-PiE", (-pee, 103) ad. From head to foot. 


CAPABLE, ca’-pd-bl, 101: a. Able to hold o 
contain; intellectually capacious; intelligent; suscep 
tible; equal to. 

Ca!-pa-ble-ness, s. The state of being capable. 

Ca’-pa-bil'-i-ty, s. Capableness, capacity. 

Ca-pa!-crous, (cd-pa'-sh’ts, 147) a. Wide, ox 
tensive, equal to great knowledge, or great designs. 
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Ca-pa’-ciuvs-ly, 109: ad. In a capacious manner. 
va-pa’-cious-ness, & The power of holding. 
70 Ca-pac’-i-tate, (-pass-é-tdte,) v. a. ‘To make 


capab 

Ca pac’-i-ta"-tion, 89: s The act of making capable. 

Ca-pac’-i-ty, (- piss’-é- tdy,) & Room; space; 
power; ability; sense; state. 

Ty Ca-pac’-i-fy, (fy, 6) v. a. To qualify. 

CAP-A-PIE.—See under Cap. 

CAPARISON, cd-pir't-siin, 120, 105, 18: «. 
A superb dress for a horse. 

To Ca-par-i-son, r. @ To deck with caparisons ; 
to dress pompously. 

CAPE=capz, s. Headland; promontory. 

CAPE=capz, s. The neck-piece of a coat or cloak. 

CAPER=ca’-per, 36: s. The bud or flower of the 
caper-bush, much u-ed as a pickle. 

CAPER=ca!-per, 36: 8. Originally, a goat: as 
an English word, a leap, a jump. 

To Ca’-per, vw. 2% To dance frolicsomely, to skip. 

Ca’ -per-er, s A dancer in contempt. 

Ca/-PRI-O1.R, 8 A leap, such as a horse makes 
without advancing; a caper in dancing. 

CAPIAS, ca/-pé-ds, s. A writ either before judge- 
ment to take the body of the defendant, or ufter judge- 
ment, a writ of execution. 

CAPILLARY, cap’-il-l@r-dy, 129, 105: a. and s. 
Resembling a hair. fine, minute, applied buth to 
plants, and to vessels of the buly :—s. A small tube; 
a small blood vessel. 

Ca-pil’-la-ment, s. One of the small threads or hairs 
that grow up in the middle of a flower. 

Ca-pil/-li-form, a. In the shape of a hair. 

Cap’-il-la"-erous, (-sh’ts, 147) a. Capillary. 

Cap’-il-la”-sion, 89: s. A small bloud-vesscl. 

Carai-LAIRe", (ap tine [Fr.] 170) 3. A 
sirup extracted from the plant called maidenhair. 

CAPITAL, c&p/-é-tal, a. and s Relating to the 
head; affecting the head or life:—s. The upper part 
of a pillar. Compare Cap. 

Cap’-i-tal-ly, ad. So as to affect the head or life. 

Cap’-i-tal-ness, s. A capital offence. (Obs.] 

Ca Pe em 8 A calculation of the people by 
heads, 

Cap/-t-tate, a. Growing to a head. (Botany.] 

Capr/--TaL, a. and s. Chief; principal; first in 
importance:—s. Whatever is chief, first in size, or in 
importance ; a metropolis; a large letter, the principle 
or stock for which interest is paid, or by the employ- 
ment of which profit is proposed. 

Cap/-t-tal-ly,ad. Chiefly; principally. 

Cap’-1-tal-ist, s. One who employs or has a capital. 

In Cap/-i-rz, [Lat.] 169: ad. Immediately of 
the king as head of all the lands in the kingdom; an 
ancient tenure now abolished. 

Car!-1-1o"'-LI-AN, } a. Pertaining to the capitol in 

Cap’-i-to-line, Rome; so named because in 
buildiny it a head was found there, or from its impor- 
tant relation to the city. 

Capr/-1-TULE, 8 A collecting of the heads of a trea. 
tise; a recapitulation; a summary. (Obs. }. 

To Ca-pit’-u-late, vm. To draw up in heads or 
articles ; to agree on heads or articles; to confedernie ; 
hence Capitulation in the seuse of reduction into heads 
or articles. 

To Ca-pit/=u-LATE, v. a. To yield or surrender on 
stipulations. 

Cu-pit/-u la”-tion, s. A surrender.—See also above. 
Ca-rir’-u 14R. 8. A statute or act of an ecclesi-w- 
tical chapter; the body of the statutes of a chapter. 
Ca-pit/-u-lar-ly, ad, In the form of an ecclesiastical 

chapter. 


Ca-pit!-u-lar-y, 129,105: a. ands Relating to 


CAP 


the chypter uf a cathedral:—s. A capntuiar or statute 
passed in a geuera! council, and culled cullectively, 
Cupitularies ; a member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

CAPIVI, cd-pe'-véy, 104: . Baleam of copaiba. 

CAPNOMANCY, c&p’-nd-miin’-céy, 85. 83: s 
Divination by the flying of smoke. 

CAPON, ca’-pn, ll4: 8. A castrated cock. 

CAPONNIERE, e&p’-pon-necr”, [Fr.] 170: s 
A covered lodgement with a little parapet. 

CAPOT=cd-pot’, s. A winning of all the tricke at 
the game of piquet. 

CAPOUCH or CAPOCH, cd-paotch’, 125, 116: 
8. A monk's hood. 

To Ca-poch’, v. a. To strip off the hood. 

CAPREOLATE=ca'-pré-d-lAte, 90: a. Winding 
and tarniny as it grows; a term applied to a plant 
with tendrils. Compare Capriole under Caper, 

Ca’-pri-¥oLn, & Honey-suckle; woodbine. 

CAPRICE, cd-préece’, 104: s. A sudden s:art of 
the mind; a sudden change of opinion; a freak; a 
fancy, wu whim. 

Ca-pric-ious, (cd-prish!-’tis, 147) a. Whimsical ; 
fanciful. 

Cu-pric-toua-ly, 105: ad. Whimsically. 

Ca-pric/-ious-ness, 8. Caprice. 

Ca-pricn!-10, (cd-prit/-ch’d, 63) 8. The old form 
of the word cuaprice. 

Ca-pric’-cio, (cd-prect’-ch’d, [Ital.] 170) s. A 
Joose, irregular species of musical com pusition. 

Ca-pric-ci-o/-zo, ad. A direction in music to play 
in a fantastic style. 

¢9: All these words, as well as the following, are related 
in etymology, to Caper. 

CAPRINE=ca’-prine, a. Like a goat. In com 
po-ition, wild, as Capri.fi’cus, the wild tiy tree. 

Cav-ri-econn, 92: 8. The goat-like sign of the 
zodiac. Also a sort of beetle, 

Cap’-ri-¥oRM, @. Having the form of a goat. 

Cavl-rievi-ca"-TION, & A method of ripening figs 

by the gnats which are bred of the wild fig-tree. 

Ca’-PRrI-ULB.—Sec under Caper. 

CAPSICUM, cap'-sd-ctlm, 105: 8. Guinea pepper. 

To CAPSIZE=cdp-sizc’, v. a. and ». To upset. 
(A sea term.) 

CAPSTAN=cip’-stan, 8. A cylinder to draw up a 
great weight, as an anchor. 

CAPSULE=cip'-sale, 8. Originally a little chest ; 
appropriately, the seed vessel of a plant. 

Cap’-su-lur, Cap’-su-lar-y, a. Hollow, as a chest. 

Cap’-su-late, Cap’-su-la’-ted, a. Enclosed. 

CAPTAIN=cip’-tdne, 100, 99: 8. The com- 
mander of a ship, of a troop of horse, of a company of 
foot; a chief generally; a man skilled in war. Com- 
pure Cap aud Capital 

Cap/-tain-cy, 105: 8. The office of a captain. 

Cap’-tain-ry, s. The power over a certain district. 

Cap’-tain-ship, s. The post of a captain. 

CAPTION, c&p'-shun, 8&9: s. The act of taking ; 
appropriately, the act of taking a persona by judicial 
process. Compare Capias. 

Car-rune, (-thre, 147) s. The act of taking; the 
thing taken. Ad captan’dum (Lat.] merely to captivate. 

To Cap/-ture, v. a. To take as a prize. 

Cap!-t-r, 38: s He that takes a prisoner. 

Cap/-tive, 105: s. anda. One taken and held ia 
restraint :—a, Made prisoner. 

Cap-tiv'-i-ty, $1, 105: s. Subjection by the fate cf 
war; bondage ; slavery. 

To Car/-rievare, vt. a. To take prisuner; to bring 
into bondave; to charm; to subdue. 

Cap"-te-va'-ting, a. Having power to captivate. 
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Cay7/-ti-va'ltion, 89: s. The act of captivating ; 
the state of boing captivated. 

Cap-Ta-TION, s. The art or act of catching favour. 

(ap/-tious, (cip!-sh'ts, 147) a. Held out for the 
purpuese of catchiny or ensnaring. 

Car-rious, a. Catching at faults: eager to object 
and cavil; proceeding frum a spirit of cavil. 

Cap/-tious-ly, ad, Ina captious manner. 

Cap/-tious-ness, & Inclination to find fault. 

CAPUCHIN, c&p/-t-sheen", 104: 8. A female 
K«rment consisting of « cloak and hood; a monk, so 


called from his cowl; (compare Capouch;) 
whose head is covered with feathers, 


CA PUT-MORTUUM=cd’-piit-mor”-ti-am, s. 
the ee when all that can be extracted is guue. 
t. 
CAR=c’ar, 76, 33: s. A small carriage of burden ; 
_achariot of war or triumph.—Comparo To Varry, &c. 
Car’-man, s. A driver ofa carriage of burden. 
CARABINE, or CARBINE, car’-bine, s. A 
sort of fire-arms between a pistol and a musket 
Car’-bi-nier”, 103: 8. A sort of light horseman. 
CARACK, c&r-dck, 129: s. A large Spanish 
ship; a valleon. 
CARACOLE=cir'-d-cdle, s. An oblique tread of 
a horse. 
To Car’-a-cole, v. mn. To move in caracoles. 
CARAFE, car-af, [Fr.] 170: s. A water bottle 
or decanter. - 
cér-at, s. A weight of four grains, 
with which diamonds are weighed; a 


CARAT, 

CARACK, 
word signifying the proportion of pure gold in a mass 
of metal; thus, gold of 22 carats fine, is gold of which 


22 parts are pure out of 24 parts; the other two parts 
being silver, copper, or other metal. 
CARAVAN=cir-d-van", 129: 8. A troop of 


merchants or pilgrims travelling in the east; a large 
ear iage. 
Car-a-van"-sar-y, s. An eastern inn. 
CARAVEL, or CARVEL=cfar'-vél, «A light 
old fashioned ship; « French herring vessel. 
CA RAWAY=car'-d-wdy, s. A spice plant. 
CARBON=car-bon, «. (Originally. a cool.) Pure 
charcoal, an undecompounded body, bright, brittle, and 
jnvdorous. When crystallized, it forms the diamond, 
and, by a galvanic apparatus, it is capable of fusion. 


Car’-bo-na"-ceous, (-sh’us, 147 : @. Relating to 


Car’- bon-ous, 120: or containing 
Car-bon’-ic, 88: carbon. Car- 
bonous acid is carbon not fully saturated with oxygen; 
carbonic acid gas is the saturated combination other- 
wise called fixed air ani mephitic gas. 
Car’-bon-ate, s. A compound formed by the union 
of carbonic acid with a base. ; 
Car"-bo n-al-ted, a. Combined with carbon. 
Ty Car’-bo-nize, v.a. To convert into carbon. 
Car’-bon-i-za"-lion, 85, 89: s. The process of 
earbonizing. 
Ca 2/-Bo-Na"-po, or Can’-Bo-NADE, 8. Meat cut 
across to be broiled on coals. 
Te Ca r’-bo-na"-do, v. a. To hack for broiling on the 


coals. 
Cau’-Bo-Nn!I v’!-gr-ovs, 87: a. Producing carbon. 
Cc AR’-B on-o-HY"-pRovs, @. Composed of carbon 


drogen. 
ene eun-eLe 158, 101: s. Literally, a little coal ; 
ie riately, a of a deep red cvlour. otherwise 
ap wd anthrax; alas = round, hard, aud painful tumor. 


Car-bun’ -cu-lar,a. Like a carbuncle ; inflamed. 
(lan-BUR‘-C 
bemg rel 


u-La"-rion, 158,59: s. The state of 
uced to charcoal or a condition approaching | Caer 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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it; said of the blasting of young plauts by excossiww 
heat or cold. 

Cax!-bu-RrET, & Carbon combined with a roctal. 

Car’-bu-ret-ted, a. Combined with carbon, or bola- 
ing carbon in solution. 

CARCAN ET=ca r’-cd-nét, s. Achain of jewels, 

CARCASS=car-ca@ss, s. The dead body of any 
animal; the body ludicrously: the decayed remains 
of any thing; the main parts naked without being 
completed; in gunnery, a kind of bomb. so called from 
the ribs of iron which form it, resembling the ribs of a 
human carcass, 


a piseon | CA RCERAL=car’-cér-dl, a. Belonging toa prison. 


Car’-ce-lage, 99: #. Prison fees. 

CARCINOMA, car'-cé-no"-md, s. An ulcer; a 
disorder in the eye. 

Car-ci-nom"-a-tous, 92, 120: a. Tending to cancer. 

CARD=c’ard, 76, 33: 8. A small square of paste- 
board, or thick sort cf paper; used for purposes of 
civility, business, or playing at games of skill and 
chance; a paper marked with the points of the 
com pass. 

To Card, vr. 7. To game. 

CARD=card, 33: s. A comb to prepare wool for 
spinning. 

T. Card, v. a. To comb; to mingle ; to disentangle. 

Car’-der, 36: 8. One that cards wool. 

CARDA MIN E=car’-dd-mint, s. The plant lady. 
smock, cucrkoo-flower, or meadow-cress, 
CARDAMOM=car-dd-mom, 18: s. A medici- 
nal aromatic seed brought from the East Iudies. Con- 

tracted from Cardamomum. 

CARDIAC, car-dé-dck, 105, 146: a. and s. 
Pertaining to the heart; exciting action in the heart 
by cordial qualities :—s. A cordial 

Car’. di-a-cal, a. Invigorating the spirits; cardiac. 

Car"-pr-a1/eay, (-jdy) & The heart-burn. 

Car-pi-01p, 8. A curve resembling a heart. 

CARDINAL, car-dé-ndl, 105: a. Principal, 
chief. The Cardinal virtues are Prudence, Temperance, 
Justice, Fortitude; the Cardinal points, East, Wes 
North, South; the Cardinal numbers, One, Two, 
Three, &c. in distiaction {from the Ordinal, First, Se 
cond, Third, &c. 

Can!-vI-nAL, 8. A diguitary of the Romish Church 
next in rank to the pope; a woman's cloak, red like a 

Car-dina-lat 

-ar-dena-late, : 

Car’-di-nal-ship, } 8. The office of a cardinal. 

CARDOON=car-doon’, s. A sort of wild artichoke. 

CARE= care, 41: s. Solicitude; anxiety; charge. 

> The word is offen compounded; as Curé’-crazed 3 
Care!-defying ; Care’-tuned, Caré’-wurn, &c. 

Care’-ful, 117: a, Anxious; provident; watchful. 

Care’-ful-ly, 105: ad. Anxiously ; heedfully. 

Care’-ful-ness, 8. Vigilance; anxiety. 

Care’-less,a. Free from care; heedless. 

Care/-less-ly, ad. Negligently. 

Care-less-ness, s. Heedlessness. 

Tu Care, v. 2. To be anxivus; to be in concern. 

To CAREEN=c/-reen’, v. a. and , To lay a 
vessel on one side, in order to calk and: therwise re- 
p-tir the other :—neu, To incline on one sid. as a ship 
under press of sail. 

Cu-reen’-ing. s. The act of careening. 

CARENTANE.—See Quarantine. 

CAREER=cé-rer’, 43: 8. A course; a race; 
speed; proced: .e. 

To Ca-reer’, +, ”. To move or run rapidly. 

To CARESS=c4-réss’, v. a. To endear : to fondle 

ess’,s. An act of endearment. 
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CARETe=card-@t, 41: 8. A mark thus (4) to de- CAROTID =cd-rdt/-id, a. A term applied to the 
note the place where something has been omitted. two principal arteries which convey the bioud to the 
CA RGO=car-yé, & The lading of a ship. heart. 


CARICATURE, c&r/-d-cd-tiire’. 85, 129: a. A Bene ae. cd-rowz', 137, 189; v. #. anda, ( 
uintiog or d-seription so overciva: ged as to be ridicu- pamanialaide Ja jag eo 
fous, ithoal ioaiin the resemblance, Ca-r Ou ~ser, (-zer) s. A drinker. C 
To Car'ei -ca-ture’, v.a. To ridicule. ta-rouse, 5. A drinking match ; & quaffing. ( 
Car’-i-ca-tu’-rist, 8 One who caricatures. Ca-rou!-sul, (-za@l) s. A revelling ; a drinking bout, 


CARP=carp, 33: 8. A pond fish. 

To CARP, carp, 33: v. n. Literally, to snatch at; 
hence, to censure, to cavil, 

Car'-per, 36: s, A caviller. 

Car’-ping, a. and s. Captious:—s, Censure, 

Car'-ping-ly, ad. Ina cavilling manner, 

CAR PAL=car-pail, a. Pertaining to the wrist. 

CARPENTER=car'-pan-ter, s. An artificer in 
Wood: if distinguished frum a joiner, it is because 
the carpenter perferme larger an stronger work, 


Car’-pen-try, 105: 8. The trade or art of a car 
penter, 

CAR PET=c’ar'-pét, 70,14: wa covering on the 
flour, wrought with the needle or in the loom. Ty be 
un the carpet, is to he the subject of consideration, 

' Carpethnight, is ove knighted at court, and Dot in the 

eid, 


Carpet-walk, is awalk on the smooth turf as on 
& carpet, &c. 


Tu Car'-pet, v. a. To spread with carpets, 

Car’-pet-ing, s. Carpets in general. 

CAR POLOGY, car=pol/-J-yiy, s. A treatise oa 
fruits. 

Car-pol’-o-gist, s. One who writes on fruits, 

Car’-po-nitx, 5. A petrifaction of fruits. 


Caraway. &c. 


CARRIAGE, CARRIER, CARROON.—See 
under To Ca 


Iry. 

CARRICK=cir-rick, a. A Carrick-bend (see 

Carack) is a particular knot used on ship-board; and 
Carrick. bits are the supports of a windlass. 


CARRION, car’-rd-6n, 18: s. and a. Any flesh 


not fit for human food :—a. Relating to, or feeding on 
carcases, 


CARRONADE=cir-ron-ide", 8 <A short iron 
cannon originally made at‘ arron. 

CARROON, Car-rdon’, s, A species of cherry. 

CARROT=car-rét, 129: 8. A red esculent root. 

Car’-rot-y, a. Coloured as carrots ; red, 

CARROWS, cir’=rdze, 125, 151: 8, pd, Strolling 
gamesters in Ireland, 

To CARRY, car'-rey, 129, 105: v. a, and #. Te 


bear, convey, or transport, by sustaining the thing 


CARICOUS, card-ré-cis, 413 a. Resembling a fig. 
CARIES, card -d-cez, [ Lat.] 169: s. Rottenness 
ina 


bone. 
Ca/-ri-ous, 120: a. Rotten. 
Ca/-ri-os""-1-ty, (-d3s/-d-tdy, 105) #. Rottenness. 
CARINATED, car"-é-nd/-ted, 85: a. Shaped 
like the keel ofa ship.—Compare Carcen. ([Bot.] 
CARK=cark, 33: s. Care, anxiety. [Sidney.) 
To Cark, v. ”. To be careful or anxious. 
Cark’-ing, s. Care, anxiety. 
CARLE, carl, 189: 8. A brutal man; a churl. 
Car’-lish, a. Rude, churlish. [Obs.] 
Car’-lish-ness, & Churlishness. 
Car-lot, 18: 8. A countryman. [Shaks.] 
CARLE, carl, 189: 5 A kind of hemp. 
CARLINGS, car’-lingz, 158: s. p/. Timbers ly- 
ing fore and aft to fortily the smaller beams of a ship. 
CARLOVINGIAN, car’-Ib-vin"-gé-an, 90: a. 
Pertaining to ( ‘harlemagne or his race. 
CARMELITE=car-mél-ite, Ss. and a. A friar 


of the order of Mount Carmel :—a. Pertaining to tne 
order of Curmelites ; also tie epithet of a kind of pear. 


CARMINATIVE, car-min’-d-tiv, 105: s. anda. 
Medicine for expelling wind:—a, Warming, auti- 
spasmudic. 

CARMINE=car-min¢, s. A crimson paint. 

CARNEOUS, car’-né-us, } 120: a. Having the 

CARNOUS, car’-nus, qualities of flesh; 
fleshy. 

Car-nos’-t-ty, 103: s. Fleshy excrescence., 

Car-nage, 99: s, Destruction of flesh; slaughter. 

Carna’-tion, 89: s. The flesh colour of temperate 
climes ; a flower whose colour approaches that of flesh. 

Car’-ni-fy, 6: v.”. To form flesh in growth. 

Car’-ni-fieca’-tion, 85,89: 6. A turning to flesh; 
opposed to ossification, or turning to bone, 

Car-niv'-o-rous, 120: a. Flesh-eating. 

Car’eni-val, 8 The feast before Lent, that is, before 
abstinence from flesh is required. 

Car’=nat, a. Fleshly, as upposed to spiritual. 
Car’-nal-ly, ad, According to theflesh ; not spiritually. 
Car’-nal-ness, s. Carnality. 

To Car’-nal-ize, v.a. To debase to carnality. 

Car’- nal-ist, s. One given to the works of the flesh. 

Car'-nal-ite, s. A worldly-minded person. 

Car-nal’-i-ty, 84.105: 8. Grossness of mind. 

CARN EY=car’-nédy, 8. A disease in horses. 

To CARNY, car’-ndy, v. a. To interlard discourse 
with hypocritical terms or tones of endearment. 


bring and fetch. To carry away, in naval language, 
is to loose; Tu carry on, is to prosecute, to coutinue; 
To carry through, is to accomplish; Zu curry one's 
self, is to behave, demean s—new. To deport ax regards 
the body; to convey as a cannon. 

Car’-riage, (-tidge, 120) s. The act of carrying ; a 
vehicle; behaviour, conduct, manuer«. 


Car’-ri-er, 105, 36: 8. One who carries; a igeon 
(Colloq. j ae 7 often used for transmitting intelligence. Y 
enor HE, cd-roash ’ [Fr.] 170: 8. A coach. ART=Cart, 33: 8 A carriage in general ; (com pare 
8. 


Car;) a carriage for luggage wi h two wheels, and sa 
distinguished from a Waggon, which has four. 


To Cart, v. a. and n. To carry or place in a cara : 
—new. To use carts for currj , 

Car’-tage, s. The act of carting, or a charge fox it. 

Car’-ter. 35: 8. One who Grives a cart. 

Car-roon!, 129,27: 8. A rent pail for driving a 
Car or cart in the city of London, 

CAROMEL=car'-d-mél, * A French name for | Cart-wusenr, (orite, 157,115) 8. A maker vf ow rte. 
the smell of sugar at a caleining heat. G> The word Cart is compounded with many wether 
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CAROL=cir-él, 129, 18: ¢, (Originally, a dance 


with singing.) A song of exultation or praise; a pious 
son 


To Carool, ven. anda. To sing; to warble :—ac/, 
To celebrate in song. 

Car’-o-t1r’/-1c, 85, 88: a. Having, as for festive 
Occasions, leaves and branches winding spirally; 
festooned. 


Re 
—_— wv o> es 


CAS 


words, as Cart! horse, Cart’-jade, (a vile hose fit only 
for a catt,) Curt!-load, Cart’-rope, Cart’-rut, Cart’- 


way, &e. 

CARTE, cart, 33: 8. Literally, a card or slip of 
paper; eppropriately, a bill of fare at a tavern. (Fr.] 
Carte-blanche’, (-bléngsh, ea 170) s. A blank 

paper intrusted toa person tobe filled up as he pleases. 

Car-tel’, s. An agreement between hostile states re- 
lative to exchange of prisoners; a ship commissioned 
to exchange prisoners; a challenge. 

To Caretel’, v. a. To challenge, to defy. 

Car’-tu-lar-y, 129, 105: s. A place where records 
are kept. 

Can-roon’, s. Generally, a drawing on large paper ; 
more particularly, a design on strong paper tu be after- 
wards calked through, and transferred on the fresh 
plaster of a wall, and painted in fresco. 

Can-tovcn’, (-tiosh, | Fr.] 170) 8. Originally, the 
paper in which charges of powder and ball were made 
up; hence, a case of whatever kind for holding powder 
and ball; a wooden bomb fill -d with shot; a discharge 
or pass given tu a soldier; a roll adorning the cornice 
of a pillar. 

Cane’-1e IDG, 8. 
containing a charge for a evun. 
ball are called blank cartridges. 

Car’-tridge-pa’-per, 8. The paper tn which musket 
chargers are made up. 

Car’-tridze-bor, 183: # The box for cartridges 
which eer wear suspended by a belt. 

> 


A corruption of Cartouch; a case 
Cartridges without 


CARTESIAN, car-te’-zh'an, 90: a. and #. Fer- 
taining tu the philosophy of Des Cartes, a Frenchman, 
who died in 165, the principal feature in whose duc- 
trine was that of vortices round the suo and plauets :-— 
8s. A follower of Des Cartes. 

CARTUUSIAN, car-thu/-zh’an, 90: s. and a. 
A monk of the Chartreuse, a monastery situated on 
the top of a mountain near Grenoble in France. The 
order is, or was, remarkable for austerity :—a. Relating 
to the Carthnstans. 

CARTILAGE, car-té-ldge, 99: 8. Gristle, a 
smooth and solid body, softer than a bone, but harder 
than a ligament. ‘ 

Car’-ti-lag”-i-nous, (-ldd!-ge-nus, 120) a. Con- 
sisting of, or pertaining to cartilage. 

CARTOON, CARTOUCH, CARTRIDGE, 
&e.—See under Carte. 

CARUCATE, car’-o0-cate, 129, 109: s. As much 
land as a t-am can plouzh ina year, The word is re- 
lated t» Cart, &c. and the sime meaning is sometimes 
expressed by Carve; as, a carve of land. 

CARUNCLE, car-ung-el, 129, 158, 101: 8. A 
smal} protub ‘tance of flesh.—Compare Carneous, &c. 

Ca-run"-cu-la'-ted, a. Having a protuberance. 

To CARVE=carve, 76: v.a. and n. Tu cut into 
elegant forms; to cut in order to distribute at table; 
to cut generally ; to lhew:—xeu, To cut any material; 
to cut meat. 

Car’-ver, 36: s. A sculptor; one that carves at table. 

Car’-ving, 8. The art or act of one that carves. 


CARYATES, ca&r/-4-a"-téez, 129,) 2. p/. Figures 
105, 1O1: of women serv- 


CARYATIDES, — car’-€-dt//-8-( ing to support 
dé.z, 92: entablatures. 
The practice originated with the Greeks, who, to com- 
memorate the taking of Carya, represented the female 
captives in this manner. But the account is «uestioned. 
CASCADE=cis-cdde/, s. A cataract; a waterfall. 
CASE=kacz, 152: 8. Literally, that which falls, 
comes, or happens; an event; hence, the particular 
state, cond tion, or circumstances that befal a person, 
or in which he is placed; question relating to parti- 
cular persons or things; representation of any fact or 
nestion; the variation of nouns, or the forms they 
jaa into: Action on the case, is so called in law, le 
eause the whwle case is set down in the writ. The re 
lations of this word are under Casual. 


Casr!-sHor, &. 


CAS 


CASE=kace, 152: s. That which encloses or cun-. 


tains; a covering, box, or sheath; the cover or skin 
of an anima); the outer part of a building. 


To Case, (kacz) v. a. To put in a case; tw cover. 
Ca’-sing, s. 
To Casz!-HAR-vEN, 114: v. a. 


The covering of any thing. 
To harden en the 


outside, particularly iron, of which the exterior, by 
casehardening, becomes steel. 


C,se/-xnirr, (-nife, 157) s. A large knife gxnerally 


kept in a case. 
Old iron or balls in cases and so 
shot from a cannon, 


~Case’/-worm, 141: #. A worm that makes itsclf 


@ case. 


Castl-maTe, 8. A vault fn the flank of a bastion. 
Casz/-menrt, (caze/=mént, 151) s. Generally, some 


part of a house, or of that which egvers and protects ; 
and hence, appropriately, a window. 


Cal-senrn, (ca’-zern, 151) s. A lodgement or small 


barracks for soldiers between the houses of a fortified 
town and the ramparts. 


Cars!-son, or Cais-suon’, s A chest of bombs or 


powder; a wooden case or frame [Fr } 


CASEOUS, ca’-sh’ts, 90: a. Resembling cheese. 
CASH =cash, «. 


Money, properly ready money, or 
money in a case or box. 


> It is a word «often compounded; as Cash-account’, 


Cash'-bouk, Cash!-keeper, &c. 
To Cash, v. a. To turn into money. 


Ca-shier’, (cd-shecr’, 103) s. He that has charge 


of the money; or who superintends the books, pay- 
ments, and receipts of a bank. 


CASHEWNUT, cd-shoo’-nit, 127: s, The nut 


of the cashew-tree in tie East In«lies. 


CASHIER.—See under Cash and alsuv under Cass. 
CASK=cask, ll: s. 


A hollow vessel generally, 
but appropriately a vessel formed by staves, heading, 
and hoops; the quantity held in a cask. 

To Cask, v. a. To put into a cask. 


Casx!-rt, J4: 8. Originally, perhaps a small cask, 
g y, perhaps 


but now a small elegant box for jewels or similar arti- 
cles. {tis alsu used for gasket, the name of a rope. 


To Cas’-ket, v. a. To put into a casket. 

Casgqve, [Fr.] 170: 8s. A helmet. 

To CASS=ciss, v. & Toannnl; to break. [Obs] 

To Cas-sate’, v. a. To vacute, to invalidate. 

Cas-sa/-fron, 89: 8s. A moking null. 

To Ca-sHiEr’, (cd-sheer’, 103) v. a. To dismiss. 

Ca-shier’-er, 36: 8. One who cashiers. 

CASSAVI, cis!-sd-vey, 103: | ® A plant from 

CASSADA = cas'-s4-dd, 98: § which a kind of 
bread, and also tapiova, are made, 

CASSIA, cash’-yd, 90: s. A sweet spice extracted 


from the bark of'a tree very like cinnamon; a genus 
of plants much used in m -diciue. 


CASSIDONY, cas’-sé-don-dy, 105: s. The plant 
stickndore; a mineral of which vases are often made. 
CASSIMERE, cis/-sé-meére”, 8. A thin woollen 

eloth. 
CASSINO, cis-se’-nd, 104: 8. A game at cards. 


CASSITERIA, cas!-sé-tére’-é-4, 105, 2: 8. pt. 
Substances of tin; crystals with an admixture of tin. 
The word is barbarously formed from Casstt’eron, tin. 

CASSOCK=cas!-sdck, s. Originally an outward 
dress or cloak, and in this sense allied to Case after- 
wardsa vestment worn by clergymen sader their gowns, 


CASSOWARY, cis!'-s6-wa!-rédy, 105: s. A large 
bird of prey in the East Indies. 

To CAST (pret. and part. the same) =cast, 1}. 
v. a. and n. To throw, to fling: of this, the original 
sense of the word, all the other senses are either figu- 
rative derivations, or modifications by adverbial par- 
ticles, such as, abuul, aside, away, down, furth, off, vat, 


The eign = 18 used after modes of spelliag thai have oo irregularity of sound. 


Consonauls: mish-iin, s. e. misstun, 165: vizh Gn. i. ec. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166 
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up, xpon. Thus, To cast, as a law term, 1s to throw 
ur fling figuratively, that is, to defeat the party either 
by criminal or civil process ; thus again, To Cast a 
brazen statue, is, to throw liquid brass into the mould 
in order to form the statue; so also, to cast the charac- 
ters in a play, is, to throw the characters into certain 
hands for representing them; and hence To Cast, may 
apo to contrive generally. The moditied meanings 
which are given by the adverbial particles, are like- 
wise either plain or figurative. Thus, Ju cast awuy, 
may signify, simply, tu throw away, or, figuratively, 
to make shipwreck; To cast ep, is, simply, to 
up, to vomit; or figuratively, to throw the eye up a 
line of figures, or to throw them into one heap; 
hence, to compute generally; and so of the other | an 
ticles —neu. To throw, the object thrown being figu- 
rative and unilerstood, as the mind or the thoughts; to 
be capable of being thrown or moulded: to receive a 
certain shape; to warp; to incl{ne or fall off. 

Cast, s. The act of casting; a throw; the thing 


thrown; the distance thrown; a throwing off, as of 


trained hawks; a stroke or touch; motion of the eye; 
a equint; the throw of dice; the chance of a throw; 
chance ; the mould which is to give a form to the thing 
thrown into it; the form so received ; the figure itself; 
exterior appearance; tendency to some appearance, 
particularly in colours; manner, air, mien. 

Cast'-a-way, 8. One abandoued by God; a re- 
probate. 

Cast’-er, 36: 8. A thrower; a calculator; a small 
box or cruet out of which the cuntents are shaken, as 
a pep’per-caster (often improperly written Castor); a 
small wheel on a swivel on which furniture is cast or 
rolled on the flvor. 

Cast’-ing, s. Act of throwing, discarding ; or founding. 

Cast’-ing-net, s. A net which is thrown into the 
water aod then drawn. . 

Cast’-ing-vote, or Cast’-ing-voice, 8. The vote 
which casts the balance when opinions were equally 
divided. 

Cast!-ling, 8 An abortion. 

CASTALIAN, cis-ta’-I4-an, 146: a. Pertaining 


to the Muses’ spring or fountain on Mount Parnassus. 


CASTANET=cias'-td-nét”, s. An instrument ased 


in pairs to rattle in the hands while danciog. 

CASTE, cist, 189: s. A name by which each tribe 
or class of Hindoos is distinguished. 

CASTELLAN, CASTELLATED, &c.— See 
under Castle. 

To CASTIGATE, cas!-td-gdte, v.@. To chastise. 

Cas"-t:-ga/-tor, 33: 8. One who corrects. 

Cas"-ti-ga'-tor-y, a. and &. Corrective;—s. A 
ducking stool. 

Cas’-ti-ya!'-tion, 85, 89: 8. Penance ; chastisement. 

CASTILE-SOAP, cis-té:I/-shap, 104: s. A sort 
of refined soap, generally used as a medicine. 

CASTLE, cis/-sl, 11, 156, 101: # A fortress, or 
fortified house. Castles in the air, are yroundiess 
projects. 

09> ‘Ihe word is variously com pounded ; as Cas’tle-builder, 
Cas’tle-crownrd, Cas'tle-guard, (a feudal teuure so 


called,) Cus’t/e-ward, (a tax for the support of watch 
and ward in a castle,) &c. 


Cas’-tled, (-sld, 114) a. Having a castle or castles. 
Cas!-/le-ry, 8. The government of a castle. 
Cas/-tlet, s. A small castle. 
Cas!-rgi-LAN, 12: 8. The governor of a castle. 
Cas'-tel-lan-y, 8. The lordsnip of a castle. 
Cas"-tel-la'-ted, 85: a. Turreted, like a castle. 
Cas’-tel-la’’-/ion, 89: 8. The fortifying of a house. 
CASTOR=cas'-tor, 38: s. A beaver; a beaver hat. 
> Castor and Pollux are two stars also called Gemini. 
In meteorology the same words signify a flery meteor 


which appears sometimes sticking to the side of a ship 
in the form of balls. 


CASTOR-OIL=cds!-tor-oil", 38, 29: 8. An oil 
obtaiued from the nuts or seeds of a high plant, Palma 


CATA- 


Christi, 1 the West Indies. It is used as a rmmisi 
cathartic. There is another medicinal substance called 
Castor, a pow erful anti-spasmodic, obtained fiom the 
Beaver.—See Castor. The oil is probably so called 
from the vessel it is kept in;—See Cas er under To 
Cast 

CASTRA=cis'-trd, 8. pl. Soldiers’ quarters. [Lat.] 

Cas!-tra-me-ta”-fion, 85, 89: s. The act of mea- 
suring or tracing out the form of a camp. 

Cas-tren’-sian, (-sh’ap, 147) a. Relating toa cam. 


To CASTRATE=cis’-trate, v. a. To emasculate ; 
to render imperfect. 


‘| Cas-tra/-fon, 89: s. The act of emasculating. 


Cas-rR4’-T0, (-trt’-td, [Ital.] 170) s. A singer whe 
is a eunuch, 

CASTREL=cas'-trél, s. A kind of hawk. 

CASUAL, c&zh’-’oo-dl, 147, 62: a. (Compare 
Case) Accidental, fortuitous. 

Cas’-u-al-ly, 105: ad. Accidentally. 

Cas’-u-al-ness, s. Accidentalness. 

Cas/-u-al-ty, s. Accident; an event by chance. 

Cas’-u-1sT, 8. One who studies and resolves cases uf 
conscience. 

Cas’-u-is"'-tic, 88: } a. Relating to cases of con 

Cas’-u-is"-ti-cal, J science. : 

Cas’-u-is-try, 8 The science of supposing situations 
and nicely balancing motives of action. 

CAT=cat, s. A domestic animal that catches mice : 
a sort of vessel, from which, as is supposed, the Caf- 
water at Plymouth is called; a double tripod which, 
asa cat is said to do, always falls on its feet. 

Cat/-a-moun-tain, s. A wild cat. 


Cat’-cal, (-cAwl, 112) s. A squeaking instrument 
formerly common among the audience in playbouses. 
Cat’-gut, $. A string for musical instruments made 
of the intestines of animals, originally perhaps of the 
cut: a species of linen or canvas with wide interstices. 

Cat!-head, 1:20: s. A strong beam over a ship's bows. 

Cat'-kins, s. pl. Imperfect flowers resembling cata’ 
tails. 

Cat’-ling, s. A dismembering knife used by surgeons; 
literally, a little cat 

> The same word Cat, enters into the composition of 
many other terms and phrases; Cal’-dluck,! at! -harpags, 
(ropes,) Cat'-Aules, Cat’-Avok, are names used on ship- 
beard; Cars’-eye, Calt-silcer, Cal’-salt, are'terms in mi- 
neralogy; Cat's’-foot, Cat’-mint, Cat's’-tail, are plants; 
Cat’ fish, isa fish found iu the West Indies. A Cit tn 
the pan is supposed, by some, to be a corr: ption of 
cafe in the pan, and means a fal-ehood given out as 
coming from one who did not originate it. A Cat-1-amme 
tails, is a whip with nine, or with several lashes: a 
Cat's-paw, is one whom another uses in roguery to 
screen himself; Cafsup is improperly used for Catchup, 
which see. 

To Cat!-rn-waur, 36, 26: v. a. To make a noise 
as cats in rutting time. 

Cat"-er-waul!-ing, 85; 8 The cry of cats; a nvise 

an of cats. 

CATA-, A prefix, in words of Greek origin, signifying 

opposition, against, or contraricty; under, down, or 

downward; and completion, part by part, or inteusive- 

ness, 

> For any word formed with Cata-, which is not in its 

alphabetical place, search to Catholicon. 

Car’-4-Bap-rist, 8. One who is oppused to bap- 

tism; an Antibaptist. . 

Car’-a-cure-s1s, (-cre’-sts, 161) 8. A Ggure of 

speech contrary to proper use. or the forcing of a ward 

tu stand for an object of one sense, which is propet 

only for another, as beaufiful, in speaking of sounds, 

and Aard, in speaking of culours. 

Cat!-a-chres!'-ta-cal, a. Forced in expresston. 


Ca1/-a-cous"-rics, s. pl. The science of echoes, ut 
of sounds produced oppositely. 

> For any word formed with Cata-, which is not in its 
alphabetical place, seusch from Catabaptist te Catholicun, 
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For aay word formed with Cata, which ts not ts | o> For any word formed with Cata:, which is not 4 
alphabetical place, search from Catabaptist to Catho- eer place, search from Cataba vtist to Catho 
icon. icon. 


Cyrled-PHON “ICS; (-fon'-icks, 163) #. pl. Cato- Cail-A-PHRACT 163: 8 Heavy armour for the 
Loustics. aie an protection of the body; # horseman completely 
Cars -purllerdy, & A military eugine for throwin prmet 

a ves aginst An object. tary eugi 8 Carl-4-PLASM, 198: 3. A plaster oF poultice spread 
Cat pel-w os Pertaining ane catapults. Bono ; ~e a that completely falls 

ot} : é : bad ie i Poets < 

Cat-ov-TRONs sh + Ti which reflects 28 OPpPe over and covers the pupil of the eye; the disease 90 
produced. See the sume word higher with another 


ese. 

To Catl-n-CHISE, (ctl-e-kize, 161, 137) 9 % 

[Cata-echise.} To instruct by the intensive exercise 0 

the voice ho in asking questions and receiving 

swers; to question 5 to try by questioning. 

Cat!-e-chi-ser, (-zer) 8 O10 who catechises- 

Cat'-e-chi-sing, % Interrogation. 

Cat'-e-chism; (-kizm, 158) 8. A form of instruc- 
tion by questions and answers. 

Cat!-e-chist, (-kist) s. One appointed to catechise. 

Cat!-e- his-ti-cal, @ Instructing bY question and 

answer. 

Cat!-e-chet!/-ics 88: \ 4. Consisting of questions 

Cat/-e-chet” -i-cul, and anewers- 

Cat!-e-chet’-i-cal-ly, ad. In the way of question 

and answer. - 

Cati-e-chu”-men, §- One who is yet in the rudi- 
ments of Christianity: & pupil little advanced. 

Cat'-e--hu-men"-1-ca ,a. Belonging atechumens. 

CA-THAR!-TIC. (c-thar’-tick) a. and s. (Cata-har- 
tic.] That completely cleanses or purges :—S- A pur 

ative medicine. 

Ca-thar’-ti-cal, Purgative. 

Cath'-a-rist, §- A puritan. 

CaTH!-o-1ic, (cav-b-lick) a. and 8. (Cata-holic.] 
That cumplrtely includes or runs through the whole: 
universal or general; the catholic church, of eathol 
religion, is, literally, the universal christian church: of 
religion ; specia ly, the Roman ¢ urch or religion 
hence. catholic, in & special sense, mvrans Romi 
s. A papist- 

Ca-thol’-!-cal, @- General, universal. 

Ca-thol’--cim (-sizm, 158) s. Adherence to the 
catholic church. 

Ca-thol!-1-cmn, &- A universal medicine. 

qo Here end the words com pound with the Grek 
prefix Cate-. 

CATAMARAN —cxt!-d-ma-ri0”, A raft. 

CATAMITE=cit-d-mite 3. A boy kept for hea- 
then vices- 

CATAMOUNTAIN, &c.—See under Cat Ce 


TACOMB, &C, under the compounds of Cata-. 


To CAT’ CH=citch, \ va. and To seize ; 


site images a mirror. 

Cat-op-tricss & pl. The doctrine of reflected rays 
of light. 

Catop'-tri-cal, a, Relating to catoptrics. 

Cat-up'-sisy 8- A morbid quickness of vision. 

Cat-a-di-op’ tric, a. Reflecting light. 

Car!-R-Gon- Vs (cav-b-gor-ty 129, 105) #. (Cata- 
egory-] Something 4 rmed of opposed to a conlrary 
afirmation; 82 affirmation; & class OF predicament 


under ita great number fof genera and species; the 

categories laid down by Aristotle ate, substance, quUan- 

tity, quali: relation, place, time, situation, possession, 
ering. 

Cat'-e-gor” -j-cal, a. Affirmative ; adequate ; abso- 
jute or positive a8 OP to hypothetical This last, 
which is the most common meaning of the word, is nut 
contained in the subs untive Category- 

Cat’ -e-gor'!-i-cal-lys ad. Positively. 

CATAM ARAN, CATAMITE, CATCH, &¢-— 
Bee after all the compounds of Cata- , —CaTAamoun- 


TAIN, CATCAls &c., CATRRWAUT» seo under Cat. 


CATACOM B, cktl-d-chme, 116, 156: &- A cave 
under ground for the burial of the dead —See Cata-. 
A rushing own of waters.— See 
lower the same word with another sense- 
CaeTARRH (cd-tar’, 164) s. A detlaxion OF run- 
ning dutcn of mucus from the nose, eyes, ec the effect 


Ca-Tas-TRO-PHE; (-féy, 163, 101) s. The aub- 
sersion OF fall of events, which 2 dramatic or other 
iece is concluded ; & final event; 9 disaster. 


sits duwn officially; the see or seat of a bishop; the 
princi church within the see :—4- Pertaining to@ 
ishop's seat OF see. : 

Cath'-e-dra-ted, 2: a. Relating to the chair or office 
of a teacher. 

CatHl-n-TE+s 5 A surgical instrament which is 
thrust duw oF iuto a passage in order to open it. 

T. CATEN ATE, &c.—See after all the compounds 
of Cata-. 

CATACLYSM, cat/-d-clizm, 158: 8 A thorough 
or violent washing oF deluge.—See ata-. 

Carl-ac-MaTl IC; 83: a. Having the quality of con- 
solidating thoroughly, or part by part. 

Car’-4-GnaPHy 63: 2. A description part by part; 
ap ropriately, the firat draught of a picture. 

Ca aAHLEC “TICs 4s Having * violent or sudden 
ending $ stopping oF halting short, as 4 verse when the 
jast foot is defective. 

Carlea-t.EP-s¥s 5 Asudden suppression of motion 
wnt sensation. 

Cat!-4-1.000E; (-logs 107) s. A list of particulars, 
part by pirt, one by one. 

Ty Cav!-a-logues 0. % To make a list of. 

CaeTAll-Yeosi8y 105: 4. A loosening. part by part; 
dissolution. Hence, Cat’-a-lyt’-ic, (88) 

Catl-d-M elon Idd s @ Month by month; monthly. 

Cavlesck aS 158: 3s A powder-mixtare for the 
complete 8p nkling of the badly. 

a> For any word formed with Cata-. which is not in its 
pee: place, search from Catabaptist to Catho- 


] CauGHT. chwt, 162: Isy hold on to seize b 
‘ pursuit; to intercept fal 

ing; to ensnare; to entangle; to receive infectiv 
Te catch at, to attempt to catch :—264- To be onl 
gious; to iny hold su denly. 

cr This verb also has the tv gular pret. and part. 

Catch, s. Seizures an advantage taken; a sate 
any thing that catches; & song the parts of which | 
caught EP by different singers; & small swift ver 

te 


Catch!-a-ble, 11: a. That may be caught. 

Catch/-er, a. One who catches. 

Carcy’-uP, 8 A sauce made from mushrovms 

Carcn!-PEN-N ¥) &- A worthless publication. 

Carcn!-PoLk, 8: A bum-bailiff. 

Catcn’-worD, 141: 8. A word under the Inst 
of a pase repeated at the top of the next. 

CAT ECHISE, &c.—See among the compoun 
Cate. 

The siga = t need after modes of spelitag that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: misheun, |. € mission. $695 yizh-un, t. ¢- vision. 169: iin, 166: thén, 1E6. 


CAU 


To CATENATE=ciat’-&ndte, v a. To connect 
by links; to chain. 

Cat!-e-na"-tiun, 85, 89: s. Regular connection. 

Cat!-e-na"-ri-an, 41, 101, 12: a. Relating to a 
chain: like a chain. 

To CATER=ca’-ter, 36: v. a. To provide foot. 

Ca’-ter, 8. A caterer. (Obs.] 

Ca!-ter-er, 129: s. A purveyor. 

Ca!-ter-ess, s. A woman who provides food. 

Ca!-ter-y, s. The depository of victuals purchased. 

Carrs, s. p/. Viands; provisions; dainties. 


> Cater, the Anvlicized form of quatre, four, has of 
course no relationship to these worus. 


CATERPILLAR=c8at’-er-pi./-lar, 85, 36, 34: 
8s. Aninsect; a vrub: a plant. 

CATERWAUL, CATGUT, &c.—See under Cat. 

CATHARTIC, & CATHEDRAL, &c. CA- 
THOLIC, &c. CATOPTRON, &c.—See among 
the compounds of Cata-. 

CATKINS, CATLING, &c.— See under Cat. 

CATONIAN, cé-to/-né-dn, 90: a. Grave, severe 
as Cato. 

CATSUP, properly Catchup.—See under To Catch. 

CATTLE, cat’-tl, 101: s. Beasts of pasture. 


CAUDAL=caw'-dal,a. Relating to an animal's tail. 

Cau!-date,a. Having a tail. 

CAUDLE, caw'-dl, 101: 8. A warm drink mixed 
with wine, &c. given to women in childbed. 

To Cau/-dle, v. a. To make into caudle ; to warm 
as candle; to indulge as with caudle. 

CAUF=ciuf, s. A chest to keep fish alive in water. 

CAUK=cfawk, s. A coarse kind of spar. 


CAUL=ciul, s. A net for the hair; a membrane 
covering the intestines; a membrane sometimes en- 
compassiny the head of a child when born. 

CAULIS=ciw’-liss, s. A stalk or herbaceous stem. 

Cau-les/-cent, a. Having a perfect stem. 

Cau-if’-er-ovs, 129, }2U: @. Having a stalk. 

Cau/-line, 105: a. Growing out of the main stem. 

Cau’-li-form, a. Having the furm ofa stalk. 

Caui/-1-¥\.0W-ER, 119: 8. A species of cabbage. 

CAULDRON and CAULK.—Scee Caldron and 


Calk. 

To CAUPONATE=caw-péd-nite, v. 2. To keep 
a victualling house. 

To Cau!-po-nize, v. 2. To sell wine or victuals. 


CAUSALTY, chuz!-al-tdy, s. Among miners, the 
lighter parts of ore carried off by washing. 

CAUSE, cfwz, 151, 189: 8. That which produces 
or effects, a notion arising out of that constitution of 
the mind by which, when two conditions or events 
never occur except in sequence, the one which always 
occurs first is deemed necessury to the other; aud 
since, in every such case, the mind is unable to per- 
ceive why they are thus necessarily connected, except 
by perceiving them to be parts of other sequences or 
conditions, and so ad infinitum, it rests tinally in the 
beliefof a supreme will as the great Cause ofall things; 
——the reason or motive that urges; the object sought, 

roperly called Final cause, and so distinguished from 
‘ficient cause; sake; party; pursuit. Seo also lower. 

To Cause, v. a. To effect as an agent. 

Caus/-a-ble, 101: @. That may be caused. 

Caus-al, 12: a. Relating to or implying causes. 

Caus’-al-] y, ad, According to the order of causes. 

Cau-sal/-1-ty, 81: 8. The agency of a cause. 

Cau’-sa-tive, 98, 105: a. That expresses a cause or 
reason ; that effects as an agent. 

Cau!-sa-tive-ly, ad. In a causative manner. 

Cau-sa’-fion, 89: 8. The act of cause. 

Cau-sa!-tor, 38: 8. A causer. 


CAV 


Cause-less, a. Original ; having no just reason. 
Cause’-less-ly, ad. Without caute or reason. =, 
Cause’-less-ness, 8. The state of being cause 
Cau’-ser, 36: s. One who causes. ! 
Cause, $. A suit, action, or legal process. 
Caus-id’-i-cal, 8]: a. Relating to a pleader. 
CAUSEY, caw’-zéy, 
CAUSEWAY, c&uz'-way, 


aved. 
ch UTEL.—See under Caution. 
CAUTERY, cftw’-tér-dy, s. A buming or seanng 


15]: 8. A chaussce, 
oz way. raised and 


either by a hot iron, which is called actual cautery, or 
by a corroding drug, which is called potential cautery ; 
also, the instrument or drug. 


Caul-ter, s A searing iron. 


To Cau’-ter-ize, v.a. To burn; to sear. 


Cau/-ter-ism, 158: 8. The application of cautery. 
Cau! ter-i-za"-tion, s. The act of using cautery. 
Cau/-stic, a. and 8. Burning; pungent :—s. A 


corroding application. See also in Supp. 

Cau-stic’-i-ty, (-stis'-st-tty) \ 8. The quality of 

Cau!-stic-ness, (-stick-ness being caustic. 

CAUTION, caw/-shiin, 89: s. Prudence, care, 
warning. 

To Cau-tion, v. a. To warn. 

Cau!-(ion-ar-y, a. Given as a pledge; warning. 

Cau!-tion-er, s. In Scotland, he who bails another, 

Cau’-tious, (-shus, 90) a, Wary, watchful 

Cau/-tious-ly, add. Warily. 

Cau'-tous-ness, 8. Carefulness; watchfulness. 

Cavu/-re1, s. Cunning, subtlety, caution. [Oba] 

Cau’-tel-ows, 120: a. Cautious, wily, cunning. 

Cau’-tel-ous-ly, ad. Cunningly, cautiously 

Cau/-tel-ows-ness, s. Cautiousness, cuuning. 

CAVALRY, ciiv’-dl-réy, s. Horse troops. 

Cav’-al-cade”’, 85: s. A procession on horseback. 

Cav’-a-LiER”, (-leer, 103) s. and a. A horseman, & 
knight; a gay, military man; a purtizan of Charles I. 
as opposed to a Rou: dhead; also, a bame given toa 
raised work in fortification:—a. Gay; warlike; geno- 
rous; disdainful; haughty. 

Cav!-a-lier”-ly, ad. Haughtily. 

CAVATINA, cav'-d-te"-nd, 104: s. A short ab 
in music without a return or second part. 

CAV E=cave, s. A hollow place ; a den; a cell. 

To Ca’-vate, v. a. To hollow out. 

Ca-va'-tion. 89: 8s. An excavation for cellarage, 

Cav!-1-ry, 92: 8s. Hollowness; a hollow place. 

Cav’-in, s. A natural hollow, fit to cover troops. 

Cav/-zRN, 8. A hollow place in the ground. 

Cav'-erned, 114: a. Full of caverns; living ina 
cavern, 

Cav’-er-nous, 120: a. Full of caverns; hollow. 

Ca-vern’-u-lous, 81: a. Full of little caverns. 

Cav/-zs-son, 8. A nose-band, generally hollow, which 
is used in breaking horses in, 

CAVEAT=ca’-vé-at, 146: 8. A writ or process to 
stop proceedings: a caution or admonition. 

CAVIARE, cav-yare, 146: 8. A sauce made from 
the roes of certain large fish, particularly sturgeun 
delicate or refined sauce. 

To CAVIL=cav'-il, v. nm. and a. To raise cap 
tious objections :—act. To receive with objectiuns, 

Cav’-il, 8. False or frivolous objections. 

Cav’-il-ler, 36: s. A captious disputant. 

Cav’-il-ling, 8 A frivolous disputation. 


Cav’-il-ling-ly, ad. In & cavilling manner. 


Cav'-il-lous, a. Full of vexatiovs objections 
Cav’-il-la’-tion, 89: s The practice of ojecting: 


The echemes entirc, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Fowels: gat’!-wdy: chip’-mdn: pd-pa’: law: 
88 


good : jG, t. €. jew, 55: 0, 6,4. &c, mente, 171. 
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CEL 


CAVITY, CAVIN.—See under Cave. 

To CAW=ci4w, v. n. To cry as a rook or crow. 

rae cack’-sn, 154, lld: s. A wig. (A cant 
word.} 

CAYENNE, cd-yén’, [Fr.] 170: 8, Avery pan- 


gent pepper. 
CAY AN—ci!-mdn, 100: s. The American alli. 


gator. 

CAZIQUE, cd-zeck’, 104: s. A petty king among 
the aboriginal Americans. 

To CEASE=sésv=ceéce, 59, 103: v. n. and a. 
To leave off; to stop; to be at an end:—uc?. To put 
n stop to. 

Cease, s. Extinction; failure. (Obs. 

Cease’-less, a. Incessant, perpetual. 

Cease’-less-ly, 103: atl. Perpetually. 

To Cess, v. x. To neglect a legal duty. (Obs.} 

Ces!-ser,s. A neglect to perform the services or pay- 
ment of a tenure for two years. ( Law.) 

Ces-sa/-vit, s. A writ to recover lands in conse- 
quence of a Cesser. 

Ces/-sor, 38: s. He who is liable to a cessavit. 

Crs-sa’-rion, 89: « A stop; a rest; ‘vacation; 
end of action; a pau-e of hostility not anounting to 
a peace. 

CECITY, ce/-cd-te-y, 105: s, Blindness. 

Ce-cu’-ti-en-cy, (-ki/-shd-én-céy, 146, 147) 2. 
Cluudiness of sizht. 

CEDAR=ce!-dar, 34: s. A large evergreen tree. 

Ce/-darn, 34: \ a. Belonging to the cedar-tree. 

Ce/-drine, 105: J Ce/-dry may be met with in the 
same sense. 

To CEDE=cede=—secd, ». mn. and a. To submit :— 
act. To yield: to resign; to give up to. 

Cxs!-si-B1.2, a. Giving way; yielding. 

Ces!-si-bil”-1-ty, s. The quality of giving way. 

Ces’-sion, (césh/-tin, 90) s. Retreat: resignation ; 
a manner of vacating a benefice. 

Ces/-sion-ar-y, a. Implying resignation. 

CEDITLLA=cé-dil! Id, s. A mark to letter c, thus (‘¢)- 

To CEIL=ce:rl, 103: =sele, v. u. To cover the 
ioner roof of a building, or room. 

Ceil/-ing, 8. The inner roof of a building or room. 

CELAN DIN E=cél’-dn-dine, s.  Swallow-wort. 

CELATURE=ce’-ld-ture, 147: s. The art of 
engraving; the thing engraved. 

To CELEBRATE=cél’-é-brdte, v. a. To praise; 
to distinguish by solemn rites. 

Cel"-e-bra!-tor, 38: s. One who celebrates. 

Cel’-e-bra"-tion, 85, 89: 8. A distinguishing by 
ceremonies; praise; renown. 

Ce-le’-bri-ous, 90, 120: a. Famous, renowned. 

Ce-le!-bri-ous-ly, 105: ad. In a famous manner. 

Ce-le/-bri-ous-ness, s, Renown, fame. 

Cr-Lap/-ni-Ty, Sl: 8s. Celebratiow, fame. 

CELERITY, cé-lér/-8-tdy, 129, 105: s. Swittness. 

CELERY, cél/-Er-dy, 105: 8. A specivs of parsley. 

Ce-le/-ri-ac, 90: +. Turnip-routed celery, 

CELESTIAL, cé-lést’-yal, 146, cad/uy. cé-lést/- 
sh’al, 147: a. and s, Heavenly in place; hea- 
venly in state; heavenly in quality :—s, An inhabitant 
of heaven. 

Ce-les'-tral-ly, ad. In a heavenly manner. 

To Ce-les!-ti-fy, 6: v. a. To give sume heavenly 
quality. 

Cr-.es’-rme, 105: s. A delicate blue mineral. 

CELESTINS=c4i'-&s-tins. s. p/. Monks of the 
order of St. Culestin and St. Bernard. 

CELIAC, ce!-ld-Xc, a. Relating to the lower belly. 


CELIBACY, c&l/-d-bd-céy, s Single lite. 


CEN 


Cel/-i-bate, 99: s Celibacy. 


CELL=céll, s. A small cavity; a cave; a amal) 


room. 

Cell’-ule, 155, 69: 8. A little cell. 

Cell/-u-lar, 34: @. Cousisting of little cavities. 

Cel-lif’-er-ous, a. Bearing or producing cells. 

Cell!-u-lif’'-er-ous, a. Producing little ceils. 

Cet/-1.4r, 34: s. A place under ground where liquors 
and other things are reposited. 

Cel’-lar-age, s. Cellar or cellars ; space for cellars, 
charge for cellar room. 

Cel’-lar-er, } s. A butler, generally io a religious 

Cel’-lar-ist, § house. 

Cel’-la-ret’”, s A case of cabinet work for holding 
bottles. 

CELSITUDE, céi'-sd-tuide, 105: 8. Height. 

CELT=célt, s. One of the primitive inhabitants of 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, snd Britain. 

Cel’-tic, a. and s, Pertaining to the Celts:—s. The 
languaye of the Celts. 

Cel’-ti-be"-r-an, a. Pertaining to the Celts of the 
Iberns in Spain; hence, Spanish. 

CEMENT=cé-mént’, 83: s. The matter used to 
make substances cohere; bond of union. 

To Ce-ment’, v.a. and n. To unite by a cement :— 
new. To cume iuto univn; to cohere. 

Ce-men/-ter, A person or thing that unites, 

Cem/-en-ta”-tiun, 85, 92, 89: 8. The act of 
cementing. 

Cem’-en-tit"-ious, (-tish!-tis, 90) a. Conglutinating. 

CEMETERY=cém/-é-tér-dy, 92, 129, 105: 8. 
A place where the dead are reposited. 

CENATORY, cé’-nd-tdr-ty, 129, 105: a. Re- 

lating to su per. 

CENOBITE —ca'-nd-bite, s. One of a religious 
order who live in a community, in coutradistinctiou to 
an anchoret who lives in solitude. 

Ce’-no-bit”-i-cal, a. Living in community. 

Ce’-no-by, s. The residence of a community. 

CENOTAPH, cén/-d-taf, 163: s An empty or 
honorary tomb to one buried elsewhere. 

Tv CENSE=cénee, 153: v. a. To burn perfumes. 

Cen!-ser, 36: 8. A pan for burning perfumes, 

CENSE=céncr, 153: 8. A public rate or tax; rank. 

Cen’-sion, 90: s. Avrate; an assessment. 

Cen’-sor, 8. A public officer, orivinuly of Rome, 
having certain powers of noting and regi-tering persons 
or effects, and of repro-ing or resiaining offences 
against manners, See also lower. 

Cen/-sor-ship, s. The office of a censor. 

Cen-so!-ri-al, } 90, 47: a. Relating to the censor, 

Cen-so!-rre-an, J or the correction of public morals. 

Cen/-sus, s. A declaration by the citizens of ancient 
Rome before the censors, of their names, plices of 
abode, rank, and pussessions; at present, a numberiny 
of the population. 

Cen/-su-al, (-s-d], 147) a. 
census; liable to be ra ed. 

Crn/-sonr, & A scrutinizing. censuring person. 

Cen-sol-rieal, a. Censuring; severe. 

Cen-so/-ri-vus, 120: a. Prone to find fault. 

Cen-sol-rt-.us-ly, ad In a severe reflecting manuer. 

Cen-so’-ri-ous-ness, 8. Disposition to blazon faults 

Crn/-sure, (-shoor, 147) s Blame; judgement. 
judicial sentence; spiritual punishment. 

To Cen’-sure, v.a. and n. To blame, couden: 
—neu. To judze, 

Cen!-su-rer, 36: 8. One that blames. 

Cen/-su-ting, 72: 8, Blume; reproach. 

Cen/-su-ra-ble, 101: a. Deserving censure. 

Cen!-su-ca-bly, 105: ad, Blamably. 


Relating to the 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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CER 


Cen -s"-ra-b]e~ness, s. Blamableness. 

CENT=cént, s. A hundred, as five per cent, 1. ¢. 
five in the hundred; an American coiu a hundred tu 
a dollar. 

Cen!-tage, s A rate by the hundred. 

Cen/-te-nar-y, s. The number of a hundred. 

Cen-ten’-ni-al, a. Consisting of a hundred years. 

Cen-tes’-i-mal, a. The hundredth. 

Cen-tes’-t-ma”-tion, #. A military punishmen* of 
one in a hundr-d, 

Cen'-t:-cip”-t-tows, a. Having a hundred heads. 

Cen-tit’-t-dvuxs, a. Divided into a hundred parts. 

Cen’-ti-fo’-li-uus, a. Having a hundred leaves. 

Cen!-ti-grade, a. Having a hundred degrees. 

Cen-til’-o-guy, (-kwéy, 76) s A hundred-fold 
discourse, 

Cen’-tiepede, s. A many-legged insect. 

Cen’-tu-ple, 10]: a. A hundred fold. 

Tu Cen-tn’-pli-cate, v. a. To make a hundred fold. 

Cen/-ru-ry, 147: 8. A hundred of men, of years, &c. 

To Cen-tu!-ri-ate, v. a. To divide into hundreds. 

Cen-tu"-ri-a'-tor, s. A chronologer by centuries. 

Cen-tu/-ri-n, s. A captain of a hundred men. 

CENTAUR=cén-tor, 131: 8. A fabulous mon- 
ster, partly man, partly horse. 

Cen!-rau-ny, & The name ofa plant. 

CENTO=cén’-td, s. A composition or patchwork 
furmed by verses or passages from various authors, 

CENTRE, cn’-ter, 159: 8. The middle point. 
uv Cen/efre, v. a. and m. To place on a centre; 
to collect in a point:—neu. To be placed centrally; tu 
Tepose On, . 

Cen/’-tral, a. Relating to, or placed in, the centre. 

Cen/-tral-ly, ad. In a central manner. 

Cen/-tric, Cen’-tri-cal, a. Placed in the centre. 

Cen!-tri-cal-ly, ad. In a central position. 

Cen’-tri-cal-ness, s. Situation in the centre. 

Cen-trir’-u-G4, 87: a, Teuding from the centre. 

Cen-trip’-e-tal, a. Tending to the centre, 

CENTRY.—See Sentry: Cxntrury, &c., see 
under Cent. 

CEPHALIC, cé-fal'-ick, 163, &8: a. and 8. Per. 
taining to the head:—s. A medicine for disorders of 
the head. Cephal’upod, see Supp. 

Ceph"-al-al!-gy, 85: 8. The headache. 

Ceph!-al-al’-gic, 88: 8. Medicine for the headache. 

CERASITE=cér'-d-cite, s, A cherry-like petri- 
faction, 

Cer’-a-sin, s. Any gummy, cherry-like substance. 

CERASTES, cé-ras/-téez, 101: 8. Literally, a 
horned creature; appropriately, a serpent suppused to 
have horns. 

CERBEREAN-~cer-berd-é-dn, 90: a. As of 
the dog Cerberus, [Milton.} 

CERE=cére, s. The naked skin that covers the 
base of a hawk’s bill. 

To CERE=ceére, v. a. To wax or cover with wax. 

Ce’-rate, s. A medicament made chiefly of wax. 

Ce/-ra-ted, a. Covered with wax. 

Cere’-cioth, 8. Cloth smeared with wax or bitumen. 

Cere’-ment, s. Cerecloth anciently used in em- 
balming. 

Ce’-re-ows, 43: a. Waxen:; like wax. 

Ce!-re-o-lite’, & =A mineral resembling wax. 

Ce’-rin, #. That part in wax which dissolves in 
alcohol. 

Ce-rau!-men, (-rdi/-mén, 109) s. The wax in the ear. 

CEREBRUM=cér’-é-bram, s. The brain. (Lat.] 

Cer'-e-bral, a. Pertaining to the brajn. 


CES 
Cer’-e-bel”-lum, or Cer’-e-bel, s. The hinder pen 


of the head and brain near the neck. 

CEREMONY, cér’-d-mén-dy, 129, 105: s. Out 
ward rite; form in religion, in state, ir civility. 

Cer’-e-mo"-ni-al, 90: a. and s Relating & 
ceremony; formal:—s. Outward form or rite: 
order for, or bowk of rites in the Roman church. 

Cer'-e-mo"-ni-al-ness, s, The quality of being 
ceremonial. 

Cer’-e-mo"-ni-ous, a. Full of ceremuny ; formal. 

Cer'-e-mo"-ni-owsely, ud. In aceremonious manner. 

Cer'-e-mo/-nt-oxe-ness, 8. Great formality. 

CERIUM, cér:/-d-tm, 43: s. A grayish white 
metal found in a mineral called Cerite, both of them 
named from the planet Ceres. 

CERRUS=cér’-rus, 8. The bitter oak. 

Cer’-ri-al, a. Pertaining to the bitter oak. 

CERTAIN=cer-tdne, 100=cer’-tén, 99: a. Sure, 
indubitable ; resul: ed ; undoubting: unfailing; regular; 
some or une in particular. 

Cer’-tain-ly, ad. Indubitably ; without fail. 

Cer’-tain-ness, s. Certainty. 

Cer’-tain-ty, 105: s. Exemption from doubt; from 
failure; that which is real; regularity. 

a cer’-téz, 151: ad. Certainly; in truh. 

(cbs. 

Tu Cer’-te-fy, 6: v. a. To give assurance of. 

Cer’-t:-fi/-er, s. An assurer; an ascertainer. 

Cer’-ti-fi-ca"-tien, $9: 8. The certifying of any- 
thing. 

Cer-tif’-i-cate, s, Testimony in writing. 

Cer'-ri-rups, & Certainty; freedom from doubt. 

Ci.r!-TI-0-ra"-r1, (-shé-d-rard-ri, 147) 8. A writ 
issuing out ofa sup-rior court to the officers of au in- 
ferior one, eommanding them to certify or returo the 
records of a cause depending before them, to the end 
the party may have more sure and speedy justice. 

CERULEAN, cé-rog/-ld-dn, 90, 109: a. Sky- 
c.Joured. 

Ce-ru’-le-ovs, 120, Cer’-ule, 129: a. Blue. 

Cer!-u-lif”-ic, a. Producing a blue colour. 

0> See Cerumen under Cere. 

CERUSE, ce’-rooc, 109, 152: s. White lead. 

Ce’-rused, (-roost, 114, 143) a. Washed wih 
white lead. 

CERVICAL, cer’-vé-ca@l, 105: a, Pertaining to 
the neck. 

CERVINE=cer-vine,, a. Pertaining to a stag or 


deer. 

CESARIAN=cé-zared-d-an, 41, 105: a. The 
Cesarian operation, said to be that which bronght 
Cesar into the world, is the taking of a child from the 
womb by cutting. 

CESPITOUS, cés’-pé-tiis, 120: a. Turty. 

Ces!- pi-tit-iows, (-tish'-us, 90) a. Pertaining 
to turf, 

CESS=céss, s. A rate or tax; a corruption cither 
of Asseas or Cense: To Cess, see under Tu Crease. 

Cess’-ment, s. An assessment, 

Ces!-sor, #. A taxer. 

CESSATION, To CESS, &c. see under To Cease : 
Crssrare#, Cession, &c., sce under To Cede. 

CESSPOOL=céss’-pool, s. A receptacle intu 
which refuse water flows or is yielded. Compare Tu 
Cede, Xe. Perhaps, however, an assessed : 

CESTUS =cés/-tus, s. The girdle of Venus; 8 
marijuge girdle. 

(> Ceestus is a boxiny glove. 

Cest, s. A lady’s girdle, 

CESURA, cé-zi/-rd, 151: 8. A cutting or dtriding 
iu verse; either of a verse into two or more parts by 
appropriate pauses; or of the syllables of diferent 
words so as to make each foot consist of a syMatedlrc 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Sowels: gate’-wiy: chip’-mdn: pd-pi’: law: 


90 


good : j°00, i. e. yew, 55:0, ¢, 1, &e. mute, 171. 


CH=TCH 


one word, and ® syllable oF synecres from 


from 

another. 
Ceesu’-tal, @ Pertaining to the cesur® 
CETACEOUS, cd-ta/-sh'us, 90: a. 

kind, Ce’-tin is the same as spermaceti. 
Ce-tic. 4. Pertaining to the whale, 
Ce-tol'-o-gy 8 


Of the whale 


CH=TCH. 
or words beginning with CH, not found under 
CH=TCH, seck hereafter under CH SH, or CH =K. 
CHACE.—See under Chase. 
To CHAFE=chak, y. a. and #». To warm by 
or hurry; to make angry *— 
. to fret; to be fretted by rubbing. 
One who chafes.—See also below. 
rage; a fume. 
An officer of the lord chan- 
fits the wax for sealing writs. 
A hurrying, buzsziag insect. 
129; s. A forge inan iron-mill. 
Cuav-vern, 8. A Kettle; 8 chafing-dish. 
CHAFF=chaf, 11, 1553 8. The husks of corn. 
Chaf'-fy, 109: 4 Like chaff; foul; light; bad. 
Cuar/-FINCHy 8 A bird said to like chaff. 
To CHAFFER=chal-fer, 36: v. 2. and 4. To 
treat about & bargain; to haggle :—act. To buy; © 


exchange. 
Chaf'-fer-eTs 36: 8. Adealer; & hard bargai 'er- 
Chaf-fer-y, 105: 8 Haggling traffic. 

s. A series of connected links or 
acle; & connected series. 
To fasten with a chain ; to enshive 5 


‘word is often com wunded. A Chain pump, is & 
are shots fastened 


yy chain or bar: Chain-work, is work with open spaces 
inks of a chain. 
A moveable seat: a seat of 
justice oF auth. rity ;a sort of ebuise 5 
Chair’-man, s. The president of an 
rter of a sedan-chait. 


aseembly; the 


chair after an election. 
A coal 


105: 8s. Acups a bowl. 

Chal/-iced, (-ist, 143) 4 Having # cup, 9% 2 
flower. 

CHALK, chavk, 112, 139: 
careous eurth. 

Cha/ki-y, 105: 4 Having chalk; white. 

Cha/k!-i ness, § state of being chalky- 

g> Among the compounds are Chalkt-prt, Chatk’-stene, 
(a white concretion in the extremities of a gouty 
patient, ) Chalk!’ cutfer. Sec. 

To Chalk, v.a. To rub, to mark, oF 
chalk. 

To OHALLENGE=chal-leng’, v. @. 
to answer for an offence by combat; 10 ACCUSE | 
to except to a juror. 

Chal -lenges 8 A summons to combat; 3 demand ; 
an exception to jurors. 

Chal-lenge-a-ble; LU1: @ That may be challenga. 

Chal-len-ger 5 One that challenges 

CHAMBER, cha iil: & A room; 8 
bed-room; a hall of justice: & cavity holding gun 

weer either in @ mine, or in aguas & sort of cannon. 

To Cham/!-ber, - #- To reside as in a chamber; to 


s. A white cal- 


to man're with 


To call 
to claim ; 


2 


frequent bed rooms, and hence to intrigue, tO be wanton: 
in a chamber. 


Cham/!-ber-¢!; A man of intrigue- 

Cham'-ber-ing; * Intrigue. 
Cham/!-ber-lain, 36,99: % Literally. 
of the chambers, as at an inn oF hotel. 
The sign 


mish-un. i.e. m'sston 163: 


an overseeT 
The lord 


Conwnants: 
91 


a prup or support. | 


vizh-un, 


cHh=IrcH 


with CH, not found unde 
CHaS(h, oF CHK. 


For words be zinniog 
CH=TCH, geck hereafter under 


chamberlain of Rnviand, who is the gixth officer of the 
crown, 18 $0 ca Jed becanse, 
livery and lodging in the king 8 court, 
undresses the kinz on evronation day, 
care of providing all things in the house 
time 0 parliament. The lord-chamber! 
household, another officer of the crown, 18 av called 
because he has i 
to the king § chambers, ex 
bed-chamber. 
the com ands of this word are Chanber- 
sat lies in the same bed oF chamber, ) 
who has the care of - 
or who waits ou a lady.) Chamber-counsel, (a 

ini but does 
Chamver practices (the business of 


xc. 
To CH AMFER=chami-fer, vp. a 


rooms, 


architecturally; t flute asa colum 
Cham’-fer, | s A small gutter oF channel cut in 
Cham’-fret,) wood : also, a slope. 
To CHAMP=champ, & i and . To bite with 


frequent audible activa of the tecth; © devour :—neu- 


A biter oF nibbler. 
CHAMPION, chiin’-pe-on, 116, 18: Asingle 
patant either in his own 
pold uphoider of a contest. 
defend. 
and a. The oceurrence of 
exclu-ion of some other event which, 
i judgement, or foresight, 
can caleulate, might as easily have yecurred; fortune 
or the imagiaary cause of fortuitous events; necidents 
success; misfortunes possibility of an occurrence :—4. 


To happer- 
Chance’-a-ble, 98, 101: 4. Accidental. 
117: a Hazardous 

com 
the latter is a 
by chance: when 


a 
law-term signifyms the 
the killes was dvinf 


CH ANCEL=chan'-cél, 3. Originally ® latticed 
division of a hall, or other building iu which a secretiry 
or other officer gat; oro similar division in A chureh 

i . now, it 1s 


taken generally for the eaus‘era part of the church 


where the altar stands. 
38: Originally, & chief notary 
peiors; an officer pre 
iy chancellor, who 
i r of the 
exchequer, who pre 
interest uf 


courts of equity, 
reat seal; the chancellor of the 
sides in that court, and takes care 0 the 
the crown. 

4 The high court of equity. 
CHAN DLER = chand’-let, lls & 


lower. 
where candles are 


CHAND-LER, gs. A dealer generally. any 
meaning being determined by 
chandler, Coru-chandler, Ship-chaudler, &e. 
cr Webster thinks it @ corruption of Handler, rather 
than & generalization of the head wore. 
Chand’-ler-4» 105: 8 ticles suid by 4 
chandler. 
» CLLANGE, a.and”. Top tir 


lace of somehbory or something else; to quit for some 
reciprocally 3 to alter. t 


the value being equal 


A tallow 


kept. [Obs.] 
particular 
as ‘Vallow- 


29, 


small money > als 
of Exchange: 
Change’-a-ble, u. Subject oF 


possible to be char.ze: 
having the quality of appearing different; 


fickle. 


= ts used after modes of spelling that have 80 irregularity of sound. 


i. ce» vision, 169° thin, 166: thén. 165. 


CH=—TCH 


@> For words begin with CH, not found ander 
CH=TCH, scek under CH=SH, or CH=K. 


Change’-a-ble-ness, s. Inconstancy ; susceptibility 
of change. 

Change’-a- bly, ad. Inconstantly. 

Change/-ful.'117: a. Full of change. 

Chanye-less, a. Constant. 

Change “ling, a. Acchild left or taken in place of 
another; un idiot; one apt to change. 

Chan/-ger, s. One who alters; a money-changer. 


CHANNEL-=chin’-nél, s. The hollow bed of 
running waters; a long cavity; a strait; a furrow. 

To Chan/-nel, v. a. To cut in channels. 

To CHANT=chant, v. a. and a. To sing; to 
celebrate by song; to sing iu the cathed al service: 
To chant a horse is to advertise it by qualities which 
on tiial myst be found wanting. 

Chant, 8. Song; recitative in cathedrals. 

Chant'-er, s. A singer :—/em. Chant!-ress. 

Cuan1/-ry, 105: s. An endowed chapel for priests 
to sing mass fur the souls of the donors, 

Cuant”-1-cLgER’, 8. A cock, with reference to his 
crowing. 

To CHAP=chiap, 112: v. a. and. To break 
into clefts or gapings by the operation of heat, drought, 
or cold; in any more general sense, this verb and its 
derivatives are spelled and pronounced Chop. The 
words spelled like it, in the classes after the next two 
words, are etymologically di-tinct. 

Chap, s. A cleft from the operation of heat, cold, &c. 

Chap’-py, a. Having clefts from dryness, &c. 


CHAP, chép, 112: s. The upper or under part of 
a beast’s mouth; in the plural, the same parts of a 
man in derision; the entrance to any thing, as the 
chaps of a channel, 

Chap!-fallen, (-fawin, 112, 114) a. Having the 
lower chap depressed; hence, dispirited, silenced. 

Chap’-less, a. Without flesh about the mouth. 

To CHAP=chap, v. m. To cheapen, to bargain. 
[Obs.] 

Chap’-man, s. A cheapener; a dealer. 

Cap, a. An abbreviation of chapman, and used fa- 
miliarly and laxly as the word fellow. 

CtlAPE=chapr, s. A thin plate of metal at the 
point of a scabbard’; the catch ofa buckle. 

Chape’-less, a. Without a chape 

CHAPEL=chap’-€l, s. Primarily, a private build- 
ing for religious service; a bui.ding for religious ser- 
vice, either attached lucally to a church, or not attached 
but subordinate to it; any place of worship which is 
not called a church; a meeting among printers, so 
called because a chapel in Westminster was the first 
English printing office. 

Chap’-el-ry, s. The jurisdiction of a chapel. 

Chap’-el-lan-y, s, A chapel and jurisdiction within 
the precincts of a church, and subordinate to it. 

Chap’-let, s. A small chapel or shrine. 

Cuap’-Lain, 99: 8. A priest who does not officiate 
in a parish church, but is attached to some more do- 
mest:c establishment. 

Chap’-lain-cy, s. The office of a chaplain. 

Chap/-lain-ship, s, Chaplaincy; the revenue of a 
chapel. 

CHAPLET=chap/-lét, s, A garland or wreath 
worn about the head; a string of beads used in the 
Roman church; in archilecture, a little moulding. 

CILAPMAN.—See under To Chap (to cheapen.) 


CHAPTER=ch&p‘-ter, 8. Literally. a head; hence, 
the summary stated at the beginning of a new division 
of a book; and, hence, the division itself; a decretal 
epistle. Chapiter, the old form of the word, see Supp. 

CuaPeTER, 3. The prebends and other clergymen 
who, with the dean of a cathedral church, form a cor- 


CH=TCH 


> For words beginning with CH, not fonnd under 
CH =TCH, seek hereafter under CH = SH,orCH=K, 


pon aggreyate, with authorities which, under the 
ishop, entitle them to the designation Head. 
Zo Cuay-rgr, v. a. To bring up to some legal an- 


ot for rebuke or punishment; to rebuke; to take 
to task. 


CHAPTREL=chap’-trél, s. In architecture the 


same as impost. 
CHAR=char, 33: 8. A delicate fish so called. 


To CHAR=char, 33: v.a. To burn wood toa 
black cinder. 

Char-ry, (char’~dy, 33, 129) a. Burned as charcoal. 

Char’-coal, s. Coal made by burning wood under turf. 

To Chark, v. a. The same as To Char. 

CHAR, chare, 130: s, Work done by the day ; a job. 

To Char, v. m. To work at others’ houses by the day. 

Char’-wom-an, (-wd0m-an, 107) 8. She that does 
char-work, 

CHARD=chard, s. A term used of artichoke leaves 
and white beet in a peculiar mode of cultivation. 

To CHARGE=charye, v. a. To load; hence, to in- 
trust; to impute as a debt; to accuse ; to command ; to 
enjoin:—neu. To make an onset. 

Charge, s. Care; precept; mandate; trust; accn- 
sation; imputation; expense; cost; onset. 

Charge’-a-ble, a. Imputable as a debt or crime. 

Charge’-a-bly, ad. Expensively. 

Charge’-a-ble-ness, s. Expense ; cost. 

Charge’-ful, 117: a. Expensive, costly. 

Charge’-less, a. Unexpensive, 

Cuar’-GER, &. A dish capable of a load, a large dish 

Cuar’-Ger, s. A horse used in charging the cnems 

CHARILY, &c.—See under Chary. 

CHARIOT, char-é-st, 105, 18: 8 A half-coach; 
a car formerly used iu war. 

To Char’-i-ot, v.a. To drive as in a chariot. [Milton.] 

Char’-t-ot-eer”, s. The driver of a chariot. 

CHARITY =char-é-tdy, 92,129, 105: «. Ten- 
derness, kindness, good will, benevolenee; the theolo 
gical virtue of universa) love; alms. 

Char’-i-ta-ble, 101: a. Alms-giving ; judging kindly. 

Char'-t-ta-bly, ad. Kindly; benevolently. 

Char’-t-ta-ble-ness, 8. Exercise of, disposition to, 
charity, 

To CHARK.—See under To Char. 

CHARLES’S-WAIN, charlz/-iz-wain", 151: s. 
The constellation otherwise called the great bear. 

CHARLOCK=char’-lock, s. A weed in cornfields. 

CHARM=charm, s. Sounds, characters, or philtres 
of occult power; something of power to gain the 
affections. 

To Charm, v. a. To bewitch; to delight ; to subdue. 

Char’-med, a. Enchanted, bewitched. 

Char’-mer, @. One that charms; an enchanter. 

Char-ming, a. Enchanting; delighting; pleasing.. 

Char’-ming-ly, ad. In an enchanting manner. 

Char’-ming-ness, 8 The power of greatly pleasing 

Charm/-ful, 117: @. Abounding with charms. 

Charm/-less, a. Destitnte of charms. 

CHARNEL=char-nél, a. Containing flesh or 
carcasses. Compare Carneous, &c. 

Char”-nel-house’, s. A place appended to a church 
yard as a repository for bones. 

CHARRY.—See under To Char. 

CHART=chart, s. Literally, a paper: (compare 
Card, Carte, and Charta:) appropriately, a marine 
map, or a delineation of coasts, shoals, islex, rocks, %&e 
fur the use of sailors; also a m«p generally. 


Char-tu-lar-y, a. See Cartulary under Carte. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gat!-way: chap/-man: pd-pa': lw: 
92 


good : 700, te. yew, 53 ac. t, &e. mate, 171. 


CH=TCH 


> For words beginning with CH, not found under 
CH=TCH, seek hereafter under CH=SH, or CH=K. 

Cran’-Ter, 36: 8. Any written paper bestowing or 
confirming privileges; immunity. 

To Char’-ter, v. a. To establish by charter; to let 
and hire a ship on contract. 

¢> Among the compounds of Charter are Charter-land, 
(land held by charter;) Charter-party, (the dup.icate 
agreement in chartering a ship,) &c. 

CHARWOMAN.—See under Char (work.) 

CHARY, chare’-dy, 41, 105: a, Careful; cautious. 

Cha/-r-ly, ad, Warily; frugally. 

Cha/-ri-ness, *. Caution ; nicety. 

CHASE=chac, 152: s. A frame with which print- 
ers confine types set in columns. The word is allied 
to Case. 

To CHASE=schaczg, 152: v.«. To hunt, to pur- 
sue: tudrive away. ; 

> To chase metals is a contraction for Enchase, which 


see. 

Chase’-a-ble, a, Fit to be chased. 

Chal-ser, 36: 8. A pursuer. Sce also under Enchase. 

Cyace, 8. Hunting; pursuit; fitness to be hunted ; 
the game hunted: open ground stored with game; 
length of a gun's bore determining the extent of its 
reach. ; 

CHASTE=chaist, 111: a. Pure from fornication or 
adultery; free from obscenity; pure in taste and style. 

Chaste’-ly, 105 : ad. Without incontinence ; purely. 

Chuste’-ness, s. Chastity; purity. 

Cuw/-trery, (chay'-té-téy, 92) #. Purity of body ; 

urity of manners; freedom from bad mixture. 

To CHASTEN=zcha’-sn, 156: v. a, To correct ; 
to punish. 

Chal-sten-er, 36: 2. He who corrects. 

To Cuasetise’, (chas-tize’, 137) v. a. To correct 
by punishing; to reduce to order: to repress. 

Chas-ti/-sa-ble, 101: a. Deserving chastisement. 

Chas-ti/-ser, (-zer) 8s. He who corrects by punish- 


ment, 

Cras/-T/SE-MENT, (chas/-tiz-ment, 83, 105) s. 
Correction; punishment. 

To CHAT=chat, v. n. To prute ; to converse at ease. 

Chat, #. Idle talk, prate. 

Chat’-ty, a. Chattering ; conversing freely. 

To Cuat’TerR, v. nm. To make a noise asa monkey ; 
to clitter the teeth; to talk idly. 

Chat/!-ter, s. Noise as of a pie or monkey ; prate. 

Chat’-ter-er, 129: ¢. An idle talker. 

Chat’-ter-ing, 8. Idle or unprofitable talk. 

Chat’-ter-boz, 154: s. An incessant talker. 

CHAT=chat, s. A twig, or little stick. See To Chit. 

Chat’-wood, 118: «Little sticks ; fuel. 

CHATTEL, chat'-tl, L14: 8s, Any moveable pro- 

serty. 

chi AUN=chdun, s. A gap. (Obs. 

CHAVEN DER, chav’-én-der, ¢. The chub, a fish. 

To CHAW, chis, v. a. (part. Chawen.) To chew. 
(Obs. or vulg } 

Chaw, 8. The obsolete word for jaw. 

Cuaw’-pron, 18: 8. That which receives what is 
chawen. the entrails. (Shaks.] 

CHEAP=cheep, «a. Bearing a low market price ; 
easy tu be had; common, not respected. 

Cheap, s. A market; a bargain. (Obs.] 

Cheap’-ly, 105: ad, At a small price. 

Cheap’-ness, s. Iawness of price. 

To Chea'-pen, (ché’-pn, 114) v. a. Originally, to 
ask the price of; at present, to lessen value.—Sec 
To Chap. 

Cheap’ en-er, 36: s. A bargainer. 

CHEAR.—See Cheer. 


CH=TCH 


@> For words beginning with CH, not found under 
CH=TCH, seek hereafter under CH=SH, or CU=K. 
ESR SE lS PE SEROTONIN EEE 
To CUEAT=cheet, v. a. To defraud, to impose on, 

Cheat, s. A fraud; atrick; one that cheats. 

Cheat/-er, 36: s. One that cheats. [Shaks.] 

Cheat’-ing, 8. The act or practice of defrauding. 

To CHECK=chéck, ». a. and 2. To repress; to 
curb; to reprove; to control by a-counter-reckoning: 
—neu. Tostup,to clash; to interfere; to keep repressed, 

Check. s. Stop; restraint; curb: reproof; the for- 
saking of her proper game by a trained hawk; the cor- 


responding cypher of a draft or order for money; the 
order itself. See also under To Chequer, 


Check’-er, 8. One that checks or restrains. 
Check’-less, a. Uncontrollable. 
Cueck, 8. A term in chess when the king is put in 


restraint, and must defend himself or lose. This word 
is said to be the parent of the verb at the head. 

Check’/-mate, s. A check that finishes the game of 
chess. 

To Cura’-ver, (chéck’-er, 76, 145) v. a. To form 
into little squares of different colours like a chess- 
bowd; to variegate with different qualities, scenes, or 
events. 

Cheq'-uer, (-er) } s. sing. and pd. Cross stripes 


Cheq/-uers, (-erz) J of different colours ; a game on 
a chequered board, 

Check, 8. A contraction for Chequer, meaning che- 
quered linen, which would be more consisteutly written 
Cheque; a mode of spelling frequently, but with less 
propriety, adopted when a banker's check is mennt; 
(see the second word of the cla-s;: unless it can be 
sup sed that the name arises from the chequered 
marks on some of the slips used for writing drafts. 

CHEEK=cherk, 8. The side of the face under the 
eye; among mechanics, those part, of wrought objects 
that are double and correspondent. 


Cheek’-tooth, s. The hinder tooth or tusk. 

CHEER=chere, 43: s. Entertainment; gavety, 
air of tne countenance; shout of applause. 

To Cheer, » %. and #. To encourage; to applaud; 
to comfurt; to gladden :—nex. To grow gay. 

Clwer’-er, 30: s. Gladdener; giver of gayety. 

Cheer’-y, 105: a. Gay, sprightly, making gay. 

Cheer’-ly, a. and ad. Cheerful :—ad. Cheerfully. 

Cheer’-i-ly, 105: ad. Cheerfully. 

Cheer’-ful, \17: a. Serenely joyful ; causing joy. 

Cheer’-fui-ty, ad. With cheerfulness ; willingly. 

Cheer/-ful-ness, s. Serene joy; alacrity. 

Cheer’-less, a. Dejected ; joyless. 

CHEESE, checz, 151: s. Food made by pressing 
the -rd of milk, and leaving it to dry. 

Chee -sy, (-z¢y) a. Having the nature of cheese. 

Clicae-cake | 19: # Acake made of soft curds, &c. 

Cheese’-mon-ger, (-mung-gwer, 116, 158, 77) s 


A dealer in cheese; and usually in butter and bacou 
also. 


Cheese’-vat, s. A wuoden case for pressing curds 

To CHEQUER, &c.—See under To Check. 

To CHERISH=chér’-ish, v. a. To treat with 
tenderness; to nurse; to help and shelter. 

Cher'-ish-er, 36: 8. A comforter; a supporter. 

Cher’-ish-ment, s. Support; comfort. (Speuser.} 

CHERRY, chér-rdy. 8. and a. A small stone 
fruit:—a. Pertaining to a cherry; coloured as a red 
cherry. 

Qo Among the compounds are Cherry-tree, Cherry 
cheek d, Cherry-pit, (a child’s play,) &c. 

CHERT=chert, 39: 8, A kind of flint, hornstone, 

Cher’-ty, 105: a. Like chert; flinty. 

CHERUB, chér’ ub, 129: s, sing. } Celestial 

CHERUBIM, chér’-oo-bim, 109: pl.f spints, 
which in the hierarchy are placed next in order to the 
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CH=—TCH 


¢> For words beginning with CH, not found onder 
CH=TCH, seek hereafter under CH=SH, or CH=K. 


seraphim. The plural is sometimes written with n. 
The English plural, Cherubs, is the proper word for 
ordinary use. Shakspeare has Cherubin as an adjec- 
tive, to signify Cherubic, and Iryden as a substantive 
to signify a cherub; but their practice is not to be 
imitated. 


Che-ru/-bic, 88: } 109: a. Pertaining to cherubs; 

Che-ru’-b:-cal, angclical. 

CHERUP=chér'-up, v. 2. To chirp. 

CHERV1L=cher'-vil, s. A kind of plants; cow- 
weed. 

CHESIBLE, chéz'-é-bl, 151: s. A Roman priest's 
vestment. It is also sounded Shéz'-e-bl. 

CHESL IP, chéz’-ifp, 151: s. A small vermin. 

CIIESS=chéss, s. A scientific game.—Sce Check. 

G> Among the compounds are Chess!-board and Chess‘- 


maa, the latter beiug the general name for the several 
pieces. Chess’-apple, a sort of wild service, is distinct. 


CHESSOM =chés’-som, 18: s. A mellow earth. 
CHEST=chést, s. A large box; the thorax. 
Chest'-ed, a. Having a chest. 

CHESTNUT, chés’-nut, 156: s. and a. The 


fruit of a kind of beech tree; the tree itself:—a. 
Bright-brown. 


CHEVIN=chév’-tn, e. The chub, a fish. 
CHEVERIL=chév’-ér-Tl, 5. Akid; kid-leather. 
To CHEW, cho, 110, 109: v. @ To crush with 


the teeth; to masticate :—xcu. To rumiuate. Compare 
Chaw. 


Chew/-et, 8. Minced meats, or mince-pie. (Obs.] 
CHICK=chick, s. A young chicken; a young 


person. 
Chick’-en, 14: 8. The young of a bird, mostly of a hen. 
Chick’-ling, s. A chick, or smull chicken. 
Cuicx’-pga, 8. A kind of degenerate pea. 
Curcx!-weep, s. A plant; greenmint. 
Cuick"-en-ngart’-Bp, (-hart/-€d, 131) a. Ti- 
morous. 
Cuicx"-en-pox’, 154: 8. A mild eruptive disease. 
7o CHIDE=chidk, wv. a. and n. To re- 
1 Cuw=chid, 135: prove; to scold; to 
Cuuppen, chid!/-dn, 114: } check; to drive away 


with reproof; to blame :—neu. Tu clamour; to sculd; 
to make a noise. 


Chi'-der, 8. A rebuker. 

Chi!-ding, s. A scolding. 

Chif-ding-ly, ad. In a reproving manner. 

CHIEF, checf, 103: a. ad. and s. Principal; 
most eminent :—ad. Chiefly —s. A leader; the top of 


any thing. 

Chief’-ly, ad. Principally; more than common. 
Chief’-less, a. Without a leader ; weak. 
Chief-tain, 99: s. A leader; the head of a clan. 
Chief’-dom, 18: 8. Sovereignty. 

Cuzer’-acx, s. An old poll tribute. 

Curey-wie, (-réy, 103) s. A emall feudal rent. 
CHIEVANCE, che-vance, 103, 12: 8. Traffic 


in which money is extorted as discount. Compure 
Chevisance under CH=SH. 
} The descendant 


CHILD, chiled, 115: 4. stag. 

CHILDREN =chil-drén, s. pi. § of a parent ; an 
infant or young person, 

To Child, v. m. anda. To bring forth. (Obs.] 

Chiid’-ish, a. Like a child; puerile ; trifling. 

Child’-ish-ly, 105: ad. In a childish manner. 

Child’-ish-ness, s. Puerility ; harmlessness. 

Child’-less, a. Without offspring. 

Child’-like, a. Beseemiug a child. 


CH=TCH 


> For words beginning with CH, not found under 
CH=TCH, seek hereafter under ( H=SH,or CH=K. 


Child’ bear-ing, (-bare-ing, 100) s. The bearing 
of children. 

Child/-bed, s. State of a woman in labour. 

Child’-birth, 35: s. The time or act of bringing forth. 

Child’-hood, 118: s. The time of life between in. 
fancy and puberty; the properties of a child. 

Cuu!-per-mas-pay", 8. The twenty-eighth of De- 


cember, called also Innocents’ day, from the slaying 
of the children by Herod. 


Cui.pg, (child, 115) s. A noble youth. 
CHILI, chil’-dy, a. Of or from Chili; as Chili 


tr, &c. 

C AE t—chit, 155: a. and s Cold; dull; de- 
pressed; cold of temper :—s. Chilness; cold. 

Tov Chill, ©. a. To make cold; tu deject; to blast 
with cold. 

Chil’-ly, a. and ad. Somewhat cold ; coldly. 

Chil’-l:-ness, Chil/-ness, s. Shivering; coldness. 

Cu11/-BLAIN, 8. Sores made by frost. 

CHILTERN=chil’-tern, a. An epithet which, 
joined with Hundreds, designates a hillv district in 
Bucks, belonging to thy crown, by uccepting the no- 
minal stewardship of which, a member of parliament 
vacates his seat. 

CHIME=chime, s. Correspondence of sound ; cor- 
respondence of proportion; the sound, ora set of bells. 

To Chime, v.n. anda. To sound in harmony; to 
jingle; to agree :—act. To strike or sound in harmony. 

Chi/-mer, s. One who chimes. 

CHIMNEY=chim'-néy, s. A pussage for the ascent 
of smoke; a fire-place. 

¢> Among the compounds are Chimney-corner, (the fire- 
side,) Chimney-money, (a tax once paid for each chim- 
ney,) Chimney-sweep or sweeper, Chimney-ptece, (a 
shelf over the fire-place,) &c. 

CHIN=chin, s. The lowest part of the face. 

Chinned, (chinnd, 114) a. Having a long chin. 

CHINCOUGH, chin’-cdf, 120, 162: s. The 
hooping cough. 

CHINA=chi’-nd, s. A species of fine porcelain, 
of which the first specimens came from (hina. 

3: Among the compounils are China-ware, China-oraage, 
(the sweet orange first brought from China,) Chiaa- 
root, (a species of Smilax,) &c. 

Chi-nese’, (-néze, 151) a. and s. ‘Of China ;—s. 
A China man. 

CHINE=chinz, s. The back-bone or spine of a 
beast; the piece of the back-bone and a:ljoiniug parts 
for cooking. 

To Chine, v. a. To cut into a chine or chines. 

Chined, 114: a. Pertaining to the back 

CHINK, chingk, 158: s. A narrow apertare. 

Chink’-», 105: a. Full of narrow clefts. 

To Chink, v. s. Tocrack; to open. 

To CHINK, chingk, 158: v. a. and #. To jingle; 
—neu, To sound by striking each other. 

Chink, s. Money. (Ladicrous.) 

CHINTZ, chints, 143: s. Coloured cotton cloth. 

CHIOPPINE. shop pent? 120,104: s A high 
shoe formerly worn by ladies. 

CHIP-, A Saxon prefix which in the names of places 
implies a market. Compare Cheap. 

C HI P—chip, & A piece of wood such as might be 
chopped off easily by an axe; a fragment. 

To Chip, v. a. and #. To cut into small pieces; to 
diminish by cutting away a lite at a times—nex. To 
break or crack. 

Chip’-ping, s, Acchip; a fragment. 

Tov CHIR P=cherp, 35: v. mn. To make a ‘tvely 
noise, as birds, without singing. 

Chirp, s The voice of birds or insects. 
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CH=TCH 


t>- For words beyinning with CH, not found under 
CH=TCH, seek hereafter under CH=SH,or CH=h. 


Chirp/-er, s. One that chirps. 

Tos CHIR P=cherp, 35: tv. a. To cheer up. 

CHISEL, chiz’/-€1, 151, 14: 8s. An instrument for 
paring or hollowing wood or stone. 

To Chis’-el, v. a. To cut or carve with a chisel. 

CHIT=chit, s. A sprout; the first germination of a 
-eed or plant; a freckle; a babe; a youuy persun 

Chit’-ty, 105: a. Childish; like a babe. 

Zo Chit, v. 2.) To sprout; to shvot as a seed. 

CHITCHAT=clit/-chat, s. Prattle; tamiliar talk. 

CHITTERLING = chit-ter-ling, s. Frill of a 
shirt. (Obs. 

CHITTERLINGS, chit/-ter-lingz, 143: *. p/. 
The bowels of an eatable animal. It is rarely found 
in the singular, 

CHIV E=chive, s. A species of small onion. 

CHIVES, chivez, 143: s. pf The threads or 
filaments in the blossoms of plants. (chokes. 

CHOAK.—see Choke. Chock, is something that 

CHOCOLATE=chick’-é-late, 81: s. The nut 
of the cocoa-trez; the mass made by grinding the 
kernel; the liquor obtained by a sulutiun of this mass 
in hut water. 

Choc"-o-late-house’, s House for drinking cho- 
culate. 

CHOICE.—See under To Choose. 

To CHOK E=choke, v. a. and x. To suffocate; 
to stup up; to supress:—neu, To be choked; to be 
offended. 

Cho’-ker, s. One that chokes; one that puts another 
to silence; that which cannot te answered. 

Cho’-ky, 105: a. Having a tendency to swffocate. 

@> Among the compounds are Choke'-damp, (a noxious 
vapour, ) Choke-full, (full even tochokiny,} Cauke’-pear, 
(an unpalatable pear, ur figuratively, an unanswerable 
sareasm,) Chukel-weed, (a plant,) &c. 

CHUOK E=choke, s. Internal part of an artichoke. 

Ts CHOOSE, chooz, ) 137: v. a. and n. To 

I Cuose, choze, take by way of preference ; 

Cuosen, cho’-zn, 114:]} to take; not to refuse; to 
select:—neu. To have tle power of choice; to will; to 
determine. 

Choo’-ser, 36: 8. One who can choose; an elector. 

Cuotcr, 29: s, and a. The power or act of 
choosing; electivun; option; the thing chosen; the best 
part:—a. Select; precious; careful. 

Choice’-ness, s. Nicety; particular value. 

Choice’-ly, 105: ad. Curiously; valuably ; ex- 
cellentlv. 

Choice’-less, a. Without chuice. 

To CH¥OP=schép, v. a. To cut with a quick blow; 
to mince or cut into small pieces. It is also used, but 
less distinctively, for To break into clefts -See Tu Chap. 

Chop, s. A piece chopped off, particularly of meat. 

Chop’-per, s. A butcher’s cleaver or axe. 

Crur’-Houss, s. A dining-house. 

To CHOP=chép, v. a. and . To bargain; in 
which sense the original spelling and pronunciation 
was to Chap; (see Tu Chap, to cheapen;) to change, 
t Larter, to put one thing in place of another; and 
hence, in a neuter sense, tw veer with quick motion. 

CHOP, CHOPS. s. The mouth It is so pro- 
bounced, but written chap, chaps, which see. 

To Chop. v. a. To devour eagerly. 

HOY CHOPPY, (a Cleft from cold, and Full of 
clefts, ) abould bewritten and pronouneed Chap,Chappy, 
ete uoder To Chap. on is 

CHOPPING=chip’-ping, a. Large or stout of 
birth or growth, as a chopping child. 

CHOSE, CHOSEN .-—See To Choose. 

CHOUGH, chuff, 120, 162: s. A sea bird. 


CH=TCH 


> For words Leelee with CHE, aot found unde? 
Cll=TCH, seek hereatler under Cll=SH, or CHK, 


Tv CHOUSE, chowce, 31, 152. v. a. To cheat 
(Obs. or vul.] 

Chouse, s. A bubble; a tool; a trick; asham. 

CHUB=chub, s. A river fish. 

Cuun!-py, 105: a. Plump, short, thick ; asa chub. 

Chub/-face//, (-faist, 143) @. lump. faced. 

To CHUCKe=chick, v. 2. and a. To make the 
noise of « hen or partridge :—act. ‘To call, us u heo her 
chickens. See also the next class. 

Chick, s. The noise of a hen; a word of endear 
ment. 

To Cuuc!’-x1.£, 101: v.a@.and xn. To chuck. or sall 
asahen her chickens; tu fondle, asa hen her chickens : 
—new. To laugh with short convulsive iterations, 

Chuc”-kle-head’-ed, 120 : a. In our old dictionaries, 
noisy, empty-headed; vow, it rather means, large, 
stupid-headed. 

To CHUCK=chuck, v. a, To touch or hit gently, 
to pitch toa short distance. Sve also above. 

Chuck, s. A gentle hit; a throw. 

Chuck’-far-thing, s. A vulgar game. 

CHUET, chW’-ét, s. Chewet.—See under Tu Chew. 


(Obs.] . 

CHUFF=chuf, 155: s. A coarse, blunt clown. 

Chuf’-ty, 105: a. Blunt; surly; angry. 

Chuf'-fi-ly, ad. In a surly, angry manner. 

Chuf’-fi-ness, s, Blunt surliness. 

CHUM=chun, s. A chamber-fellow ; a mess-mate. 

CHUMP=chump, «. A short heavy piece of wood. 

CHURCH=church, 39, 63: s. A place conse- 
crated by a bishop to public christian worship, and 
having administration of the s.cramcuts ind sepulture 
annexed; the collective body of christians, called also 
the catholic church; a particular body of christians 
having a common creed and one form of ecclesiastical 
government; the body of clergy or ecclesiastics in dis- 
tinction from the laity. 

To Church, v. a. To assist as priest in the act of 
returning thanks in church, particularly in the case of 
women after child-birth. 

Church’-ing, s. Thanksgiving after child-birth. 

Church’-dom, 18: s. The authority of the church. 

Church/-ship, s. Institution of the church. 

Cuurcu’-a.e, s. A wake or feast commemoratory of 
the dedication of a church. 

Cuurcn’-war-vEn, (-wawr-dn, 140,114) s. Ove 
of two or more officers chosen aceording to the custom 
of each parish to take care of the church, its property, 
and concerns, and on necessary occasions, to appear uF 
act as the leyal representatives of the parish. 

Cuurcn’-yarp, 8. The burial ground of a church. 

> Among the other compounds of Church are Church- 
bench, (i. e.in the porch,) Church-burtal, Church founder, 
Church-goer, Church-land, (4. e. vested in an ecclesias- 
tical body,) Church’.mun, (a clergyman,) Church-musie, 
Church’-way, &e. 

CHURL=churl, 39: s. A rustic; a surly man 
a miser. 

Chur'-ly, a. Rude, boistezcus. [Liule used.) 

Chur’-lish, a. Rude: sour; harsh; selfish. 

Chur-lish-ly, ad. In a churlish manner. 

Chur’-lish-ness, s. Brutality; ruggedness. 

CHURME, churm, 39, 101: s. A confused sound, 
{« ’bs.] 

CHURN, churn, 39:8. A tub used in making butter. 

To Churn, v. «. To agitate cream in a churn in 
order to make butter; to agitate as in churning. 

Churn’-ing, s. The act of making butter. 

Churn’-statf, s. The staff used in making butter. 

CHURRWORM, chur-wurm, 141: 8 The fan 


cricket, 
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CH = SH. 


> For woras begiuning with CH, not found under 
CH=SH, seek above under CH=TCH, or hereafter 
under CH=K. 


so a se ar ee 

CHABASITE, shab/-d-cite, s. A mineral so 
callei, a variety of zeolite also spelled Chab’asie. 

CHAD, shad, s. A kind of fish 

CHAGREEN, shd-green’, s A rough-grained 
leather, 

CHAGRIN, sh4-grecn, 104: s Il-humour, 
vexation. 

To Cha-grin’, v. a. To excite ill-humour in; to vex. 

Cha-grined’, (-grened, 114) part. a. Mortified. 

CUAISE,. shavz, 151: s. A light carriage, gene- 
rally of two wheels. 

CHAMADE, shd-made’, s. The beat of a drum 
den. ting a surrender or parley. 

CHAMOIS, shim/-wi, 170: s. An animal of 
the goat kind whose skin makes leather commonly 
called Shammy. 

CHUAM PAGNE, shim-pane’, 157, 139: 8 A 
kind of wine from Champagne in France. 

CHAMPAIGN, sham-pane’, 157: 8. anda. An 
open country; an abatement in the shield of one who 
killed an enemy in the field when he had asked for 
quarter:—a. Open, flat. 

Cuam-per’-ry, § Literally, a division of land; ap- 
propriately, a maintenance of any man in his suit on 
condition of having part of the thing when it is 
recovered. 

Cham-per’-tor, 38: 8. One who moves suits and 
pursues at his proper costs to have part of the gains. 
CHAMPIGNON, shadm-pin/-yon, 170: 8 A 

kind of mushroom. 

CHANCRE, shang’-cur, 158, 159: 8 A pe- 
culiar ulcer. 

Chan'-crous, 120: a, Having chancres. 

CHANDELIER, shan'-dé-léer’, 85, 103: . A 


branch for candles. 


CHANSON, shdwng/-soang, 170: 8. A song. 
(Shaks.] : 
CHAPERON, shiap’-€r-oang, 170: s. A hood 


or cap distinguishing a knighi, or other person capable 
of acting as a protector. 

To Cuap'-Er-ON, v. de To wait on a lady in a 
public assembly. 

CHARADE, shd-radi’, s. A species of riddle; as, 
my first is the action of fear; my second is used in 
war; my whole isthe name of a poet; viz. Shake-spear. 

CHARLATAN, shar’-Id-tan, s. A quack. 

Char'-la-tan-ry, 8. tQuackery; deceit. 

Char'-la-tan”-i-cal, a. Quackish. 

CHASSELAS, shias’-sé-lds, s. A sort of grape. 


CHATEAU, sha-to’, 170: 2. A castle; a country 
seat, 

Cuat’-81.-1AN-Y, & Castelany.—-See Castle, &c. 

CHATOYANT, shd-toy’-ant, a Having a 


changeable undulating lustre, like that of a cat's eye 
in the dark. 


CHAUMONTELLE, shd-mon-tél’, 170: 8. A 
sort of pear. 

CHEMISE, shém-éze’, 104, 151: s. 
in fortification, a wall that lines a bastion. 

CHEVAL, shév-al/, s. A horse; in the plural 
Chev-aux’, (-0.) often used in the compound Chev- 
aux-de-frise, (freeze,) which means, literally, frizzled 
horses, and appropriately, a piece of timber traversed 


A shift: 


with snikes, A cheval’-glass, is a swing glass of 


large size. 


39 Compare Cavalry, &c., with the present class of 


words. 


Chev'-a-lier’’, (-leer, 103) s. A knight: a gallant 


man. 


ce For 


CH=K 


words beginning with CH, not found unde. 
CH=SH, seek above under CH=TCH, or hereafte< 
under CIH=K. 


Cmivl-at-ryY, & Kuighthood; the qualifications of 
ancient knighthood; the system of knighthood; im 
law, a tenure of land by kuight’s service. 

Chiv'-al-rous, 120: ee Relating to chivalry; gal- 

Chi-val’-ric, 88 : lant; warlike; adventurous. 


CHEVISANCE, shev/-é-zance, s. Enterprise ; 


bargain. 


CHEVRON, shév/-rén, 18: s. An heraldic re- 


presentation of two rafters of a house meeting at 
the top. Chev’-ron-el, a small chevron. 


Chev'-roned, a. Having a chevron, or formed as one. 


CHICANE, shé-canc’, s. Shift, turn, or trick in 


law proceedings; sophistry ; wrangling. 
Chi-ca/-ner-y, 129, 105: 8. Trickery. 
To Chi-cane’, v. n. To prolong a contest by tricks. 
Chi-ca!-ner, s. A petty sophister; a caviller. 


CHIMINAGE, shim/-é-nage, s. A toll for passage 


through a forest. (Law.) 


CHIVALRY.—See above under Cheval. 


CH=K. 


«> For words beginning with CH, not found under 


CH=K, seek above under CH=SH, or CH=TCH. 


CHALCEDONY, cal-séd’-d-ndy, s. A precious 


stone of the agate kind, originally brought from 
Chalcedon. 


CHALCOGRAPHY, cal-cog’-rd-féy, 163: «. 


Engraving on brass. 
Chal-cog'-rd-pher, 8. An engraver on brass. 


CHALDAIC, cal-da’-ic, a. Pertaining to Chaldea, 


Chal-dee’, a. and s, Chaldaic:—s. The Chaldaic 


language. 
CHALY BEATE, cd-Iib/-d-dtz, 95,99: a. Im- 


pregnated with iron or steel. 


CHAM, CHAMBREL, CHAMLET. — See 


Khan, Gambrel, Camlet. 

CH AMELEON, cd-me’-lé-dn, s&s. A kind of 
lizard changeable in hue, and fabled to live on air. 

CHAMOMILE, caim’-d-milt, s A medicinal 
plant. 

CHAOS, ca!-dss, 8. The confused matter out of 
which all things are supposed to have been made at 
the Creation; confusion; any thing whose parts are 
undistinguished. 

Cha-ot!-ic, 2, 88: a. Resembling chaos; confused. 

CHARACTER, cai!-ac-ter, 92,129: s. A mark; 
n stamp; a letter used in writing or printing; the 
manner of writing; stamp of mind; representation of 
personal qualities; the person with his assemblage of 
qualities; the assemblage simply. 

Char’ ac-ter-y, & Impression, distinction. [Obs.] 

To Char'-ac-ter, v. a. To inscribe; to engrave 

To Char'-ac-ter-ize’, v. a. To describe by pe- 
culiar qualities; to exhibit the peculiar qualities of. 

Char'-ac-ter-is"-tic, 85, 88: a. and s, Consti- 
tuting the character:—s. That which constitutes or 
marks the character; the characteristic of a logarithm 
is the same as the exponent, 

Char’-ac-ter-is’’-ti-cal, a. Characteristic. 

Char’-ac-ter-is-ti-cal-ly, ad. Suitably as to 
character. 

Char-ac-ter-is"-ti-cal-ness, s. The state or quality 
of being peculiar to a character. 

CHARTA, car-td. s. A charter; literally a paper 
or parchment: compare Card aud Carte.—See Chart 
under CH=FCH. 

CHASM, cazm, 158: s. A breach unclosed; @ 
cleft; an opening; a vacuity. 

Chasmed, (cazmd, 114) a. Having clefts. 

CHELON IAN, ké-16/-nd-dn, a. of the tortoise. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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CH=K 


> For words beginaing with CH, not found ander 
CHask, seek atove under CH=SH, or CH=TCH. 


CHELY, ke’-léy, 105: 8. The claw of a shell-fish. 
Che’-lt-form, a. Having the form of a claw. 
Che-lif'-er-ous, 87, 120: a. Furnished with claws. 


CHEMISTRY, kim’-is-tréy, 15: s. The science 
which is cognizant of all changes in the constitution 
of matter whether effected by heat, by mixture, or 
other means, the art of decompounuding and of com- 
bining substances by the application of various natural 
agents. 

Chem'-ist, & One versed in chemistry. 

Che-mis’-ti-cal, a. Relating to chemistry. 

Chem!-ic, 88: } a. Pertaining to chemistry; resulting 

Chem/-t-cal, J from the operation of natural agents. 

Chem/-i-cal-ly, ad. In a chemical manner. 


CHERSONESE, ker’-sd-néca, 152: 8. A penin- 


sula, 
CHIARO-OSCURO, k&-ar’-6-5s-cd0"-r4, [ Ital.] 
170: s. Lights and shades in painting, or Chiar’oscuro. 
CHILIAD, kii’-é-ad, 90, 146: s. A thousand. 
Chil/-t-a-he’/-dron, s. A figure of a thousand sides. 
CAil’-i-arch, (-ark, 161) s. Commander of a 
thousand. Chil’-<-ast, s. A millenarian. 
CHILIFACTIVE.— See Chylifactive under Chyle. 
CHIMERA, ké-méri’-d, 43: s. A fabled monster 
of inconsistent parts; a vain, idle fancy. 
Cht-mer’-:-cal, a. Imaginary, fanciful, unreal. 
Chi-mer’-i-cal-ly, ad. Vainly, wildly. 
CHIRAGRA, ki-ra’-grd, #. Gout in the hand. 
Cu1-roa!-n4-PHY, (-fey, 163) # Hand writing. 
Chi-rog’-ta-pher, #. One who practises hand writing ; 
an engrosser of fines in the Common- Pleas. 
Chi'-ro-graph’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to chirography. 
Cui-roi’-0-GY, 87: #. The art of discoursing with 
the hands, as practised by the deaf aud dumb. 
Chi-rol/-o-gist, s. One who practises chirology. 
Cui"-no-man’-cy, 87: 8. Divination by inspecting 
the lines of the hand. 
Chi"-ro-man!-cer, s. A common fortune-teller. 
Cui!-rRo-PLast, 8. A hand-former, used by some 
learners of the piano forte. 
Cui-rur’-v-p18T, 8. One who handles the feet; a 
surgeon for the feet; a corn-cutter. 
CHi-nun’-Gk-ON, 8 An operator by the hand; the 
original of Surgeon; and so, Chiruryical, and Chirur- 
, are the originals of Surgical and Surgery. 
CHLAMYS, clim/-iss,s. A cloak, a tunic, 
CHLOROUS, clore-rus, 47: a. Literally, green ; 
appropriately, pertaining to chlorine. 
Cu1.o/-r18, 8. The greenfinch. 
Cutof-xmeE, (-rin, 105) s. An undecompounded 
gaseous body of greenish hue. 
Chlo’-ric, a. Pertaining to chlorine. 
Chlo’-rate, s. Chioric acid with a base. 
Chlo’-ride, s. Chlorine, with a combustible body. 
Cuuo!-n1Tg, 8. A mineral of grass green hue. 
Cai.o/-no-PHY1,, 163: s. The green matter in leaves. 
CH1.0-no/-818, 8. The green sickness. 
CHOIR.—See lower under Choral. 
CHOLER, cdl’-er, 36: s. The bile, the humor 
su sposest to produce irascibility~—-See also lower. 
Chol’-er-a, s. A disease from overfiow of bile. 


Chol’-a-gogue, (-gdg, 107) s. A medicine for. 


driviay out bile. 
Cuxo1!-Ex, 8. Irascibility, anger, rage. 
Chol'-er-ic, a. Angry, irascible. 
Chol'-er-ic-neas, 8 Irascibility. 
CHOLIAMBIC, cé/-\é-dm". bic, s. A lame 


jam bic or scazon. 


CH=K 


¢> For words beginning with CH, not found under 
CH= K, seek above under CH=SH, or CH==TCH. 


CHONDRODITE, cén/-drdé-dite, 5. A minerm 
so called because it occurs in grains; it is also named 
Brucite. _ 

CHORAL, cor/-dl, 47: a. Belonging to a chorus ; 
singing or sung iu a choir. 

Cho'-ral-ly, ad. In the manner of a chorus. 

Cho!-rist, 8 Acsinger in a choir. 

Chor’-is-ter, (cor-is-ter, 92) s A chorist. 

Cuorr, (kwire, 132) ¢. An assembly or band of 
singe:s; the; part of a church in which the choir- 
service is performed. 

Cuu!-rus, 8. OriginMly, a company of singers; the 
person or persons supposed to behold the acts of a 
tragedy, who sing or speak their sentiments between 
the acts; verses of a song in which the company join 
the singer. 

Cho-ra’-gus. s. The leader of the chorus; (see also 
Corypheus;) a maker or keeper of stage dresses. 

CHORD, cord=c4wrd, 37: s. An intestine of 
which strings were originally made; the string of a 
musical instrument; an accord or harmony resulting 
from certain proportions in the vibrations of two or 
more strings or notes: in geometry, a right line drawn 
or suppused to be drawn from one extremity of an are 
to another. 


To Chord, v.a. To furnish with musical strings. 

Cuor-pex’, s. A contraction of the frenum. 

CHOREUS, cé-ré'-tis, (also Cho-ree’) s. A 
poetic foot as in {1'-cus, otherwise called a trochee. 

Cho'-ri-am"-bus, s. (also Cho/riamb,) A foot 
formed of a choree and an iamb. 

Cho’-ri-am"-bic, a, Pertaining to  choriamb. 

CHORION, cord’-€-6n, 47: 8. The exterior mem- 
brane which invests the foetus. 

Cho’-roid, s. Any membrane resembling the chorion. 

CHOROGRAPHY, cé-rép’-rd-fey, 87, 163 
s. The description of places; it is less in its object 
than geography, and greater than topography. 

Cho-rog’-ra-pher, 8. One skilled in chorography. 

Cuo!-R&-P18"-CO-PAL, a. Pertaining to a local or 
suffrazan bishop. 

CHRISM, crizm, 158: 8. Consecrated oil; an 
unguent used in sacred services. 

Caris’-mal, a. Relating to chrism. 

Chris’-ma-tur-y, s. A vessel for chriam. 

Chris’-om., (criz'-dm, 18) s. A child that dies within 
the month, so called from the anointed cloth formerly 
put over it: the cloth itself. 

Cunast, cricst, a The Anointed, the Messiah. 

To Chris'-ten, (cris‘-sn, 114, 156) v. a. To bap- 
tize; to initiate into the chuich of Chri-t; to name, 
Chris!-ten-ing, & The ceremony of baptism. ; 
Chris'-ten-dom, 18: 8, The regions inhabited by 

Christians; the whole body of Christians. 

Christ/-ian, (crisf yan, collog. crist’-sh’an, 
147) s.anda. A believer in the religion of Christ :— 
a. Believing or professing the religion of Christ. 

Christ’-tan-ly, a. aud ad. Becoming, or like a 
Christian. 

Chris’ ts-an"-« ty, s. The religion of Christians. 

Christ/-san-ism, 158: s. The Christian doctrine. 

To Christ’-tan-ize, v.a. To convert to Christianity. 

Curist’-m.43, (cris/-mds, 143) s, The celebration 
of Christ's nativity; the season about December 25. 

Christ’-mas-bor, s. A Christmas present. See Box. 

CHROMATIC, crdé-mit’-ic, 88: a. Relating to 
colours. 

Chro-mat’-ica, s. The science of colours. 

Chro-ma-tog’-ra-phy, 163: 8. A treatise on colours. 

Curo-mat!-ic, a. and 4, Relating to musical sounds 


The e‘gn = la used after modes of spelling that bare no irregularity of sound. 
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CID — CiR 


ea: For wonls beginning with (H. not found ander. { Ci/-der-kin, 8. An inferior kind of cider. 
CHaek, scek above, under CH=SH, or CH=TCH. | CIERGE, céerge, 103: s. A candle or wax taper 
whose diff-rences may be said to be shades of each | CIGAR, cé-gar’, s. A roll of tobacco for enicking: 


“other, asa flat,a natural, anda sharpofthe same no ¢; wie 7 : 

hence, the ¢ romatic scale is a scale of semitones :—s. |. Cl LIARY, cil’-yd-rey @ Belonging to the eyelids, 

That kind of music which proceeds by semitones. CILICIOUS, cé-lish’us, 90: a. Made of hair. 

Crrome, crome. 8. An acidifiable metal derived from | CIM BRIC=cim/-bric, a. and s. Pertaining to the 
Cimbri:—s. The language of the Cimbri. 


an ore called the red lead of Sibcria, also called Chro’- 
Chro’-mate, 8 Chrem’-ic acid with a base. — (mium. | CIMELIARCH, ci-me’-lé-ark, 161: #& 4 
church warden. 


CHRONIC, crin’-ic, 88: \ a. Relating to 
CIM ETER.—See Scimitar. 


CHRONICAL, cton/-b-cal, § time, or duration ; ; 

long in duration: periodical. 7 CIMMERIAN, cim-mere’-¢-an, 90, 43: a. Ex- 

Caron'-1-cLE, 101: 8. A register of events in he tremely dark: the Cimmerii inhabited a valley in Italy 
which was said to be never visited by the sun. 


order of time; a history- 
CIMOLITE=cim’-é-lite, s. A kind of white clav. 


To Chron’-t-cle, v.a. To record in a chronicle. 
CINCTURE, cing-tdre, co/log. cing’-ch’oor, 


Chron’-i-cler, 36: s A writer of chronicles. 
Cunon’-o-craM, &, An inscription in which an epoch | 147: s. ‘A band worn round the head or body; an em 
. closure; the.ring at the top and buttom of the shaft uf 


is expressed by letters contained in it, as the year: f 
yas Elizabeth's death, MDCIII, in “My Day is a column. 
Cin’ea..z, s. A girth for a horse. 


losed In Immortal Ity.” 
CHRO-NOG!-R4-PHY, 87 : 8 Description of past time. | CINDER=cin'-der, 36: 3. That which has been 
ignited and quenched without being reduocd to ashes; 


Crro-now!-o-ay, 105: 8. The science of computing 
a hot coal that has ceased to flame. 


dates, or the periods of time. 
Chro-nol’-o-ger, } #. One that studies or explains Cin’-drous, 120: a. Like a cinder. 
Chro-nol’-o-gist, } the science of computing past Cin/-xr-a!!-TI0n, 85, 89: s. A reduction to ashes. 
Ciu!-er-ir'-ious, (-ish’-tis, 90) a. Like ashes. 


times. 
Chro-no-log!-i-cal, (-ldd!-gé-cail) a. Reluting to | (;. 

Ae eo ar cou pails ee ner’-w-lent, (ch-nér/-oo-lént, 109) a, Full of 
Chro-no-log’/-i-cal-ly,ad. Ina chronological manner. | C,.n J -re-ous, 90: a. Having the colour of ashes. 


Cuno-Nom/-e-TER, A term inclusive of all instru- 

e wie A eye . ° 
ments that aisasure time, but used particularly of one CINNABA R=cin -no-bar, s. Vermilion, which is 
contrived to act with great nicety. Chron’oscope has an ore of quicksilver; or a composition of mercury and 

sulphur ; i ae of an Indian tree, otherwise called 


been used in the same sense. 
= - d . : . ere + 
CHRYSALIS, cris'-d-lis, s. Aurelia, or the form eel aden from a soft red stone, and 


of certain insects, as the butterfly, &c. before they be- | ¢ way, . ; 
come winged, so named because the colour is generally on pied bay te ena a 8 The fragrant 


guiden. Compare Aurelia. 2 . 
Cunys!-o-LitR, #. A dusky green mineral or pre- CINQUE, cingk, 158, 159: s. A five on dice, &e, 
Cingue'-foil, 30: 8. A kind of five-leaved clover. 


cious stone, having in general a golden cast. 

CHYLE=kile, s. A milky juice formed in the sto- | Cingue’-pace, s. A dance named from the steps in it. 
mach by digestion, and afterwards changed into blood. | Cingue-ports’, (-pourts, 130) 4. pi. Originally, 

Chy’-lows, 120: a. Consisting, or partaking ofchyle. | Dover, Sandwich, Hastings, Romney, and Hythe; to 

Chy’-li-fac’-tive, 105: } a. Having the power of | these Winchelsea and Rye have been added. 

Chy'-lo-po-et"-ic, making chyle. CION .—See Scion. 

Chy’-lr-fac’-tion, 8, The process of making chyle. | CIPH ER, ci'-fer, 163: 8. Generally, an arithme- 

Chy-lif'-er-ous, 120: a. Transmitting chyle. tical figure; ae peat 0, which, placed at the right 

hand of another figure in whole numbers, increases it 


Cuyae, (Kime) 8. The modification of food in the | tenfold, and at the left in decimals decrease it in the 
preparation of chyle by the digestive organs. Among 
the older authors. the word is used in its geveral sense 
of juice, whence they derived Ch ymistry us then spelled. 


CIBARIOUS, cé-bard-d-iis, 105,41, 120: a. Re- 
lating to food. 

CICATRICE, cick’-d-triss, s. A scar; a mark. 

Cic’-a-tri/-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Inducing a cicatrice. 

To Cic-a-trize, v. a. and 2, To heal a wound by 
inducing a skin:—seu. To heal and form a skin. 

Cic’'-a-tri-zant, #. A cicatrisive application. 

Cid-a-tri-za!/-tion, 89: 8. The act or state of 
healing. 

CICELY, ciss’-4-ldy, s. A sort of herb. 

CICERONIAN, cis‘’-sé-ro"-né-an, 90: a. Re- 
sembling Cicero in style and action; eloquent, flowing. 

Crecr-nol-ng, (ché-chdi-rd/-nady, [Ltal.] 170) s. 
A guide who expl:ins curiosities. 

CICISBEO, ché-chis-ba’-d, [Ital.] 170: 5. A 


dangler about females; the male friend of a married 


womun. 
™ CICURATE=cick’-b-rate, v. a. To tame. 
Cic-u-ra"-tion, 89: 8. A reduction from wildness. 
CICUTA, cé-kii’-td, s. Water hemlock. 
CID=cid, s. A chief; a commander. (Span.] Cir'-cuit.—See lower after Circulation. 
CIDER=ci'-der, 8. Fermented apple juice. Cir-cu-lar, a. and 8. Round; successive ; ending 
The echemes ent/re, and the principles to whieh the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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same proporticn ; a intexture of letters, as the initials 
of a name; a seciet manner of writing, or the key to it; 
a chara -ter in general. 

To Cil-pher, v. n. and a. To practise arithmetic :— 
act. To write in occult characters. 

Cil-pher-ing, &. Arithinetic. 

CIPPUS=cip’-pus, s. A low monumental column 

CIRCEAN., cer-ce’-dn, 81: a. Magical ; venomous 
from the enchantress Cir’-ce. 

CIRCENSIAN.—See in the next class, under 

Circus: and CIRCINAL also, in the next class, after 

Circuition. 

CIRCLE, cer/-kl, 35, 101: 8. A curve continued 
Lill It ends where it began, having all its parts e juidis- 
tant from a common centre; the space included in a 
circular line; a round body; an orb; cumpass; @ sur- 
rounding company; a series ending as it begins; a 
sophism in which two or more unproved propositions 
are used to prove each other; circumlocution. 

To Cir'-cle, v. a. To move round any thing: to en- 
close ; to surround; To circle in, is to confine :—nem. 
To move circularly. 

Cirl-cled, 114: a. Round; encircled. 

Cir’-clet, «. A little circle. 


CIR 


in rtself Circular tines are the lines of smes, tangents, 
ynd secants on the plune scale and sector: Greaar 
sailing is that performed on the arch of a great circle; 
Cirevlar letter or a Circular, isa letter of which a copy 
is sent to several persons un sume common business, 
Cir’-cu-lar-y, 129, 105: a. Ending in itself. 
Cir’-cu-lar-ly, ad. In the manner of circles. 
Cir-cu-lar”-i-ty, s. The state of being circular. 
To Cir’-cu-late, v. 2. and a. To move in a circle; 
to be dispersed:—nact. To travel round; to put about. 
Cir"-cu-la’-tor-y, 85, 129, 105: a. Circuiar :—s. 
- A chemical vessel. 
Cir-cu-la”-ton, 85, 89: s. Motion in a circle; a 
series in which the same order always occurs; a reci- 
_ proca/ interchange; the act of going and returning, as 
the blood in the arteries and veins; and coin in paying 
and receiving. 7 
Cir’-curr, (cer’-kit, 121) s The act of moving 
vound ; the space enclosed in a circle; space or extent 
meacured by travelling round; the journey of a judge 
‘ca assizes; the tract of country visited by a 
udge. 
To Cir-cuit, v. a. and « To go round. 
Cir’-cuit-eer’, #. One that goes a circuit. [Pope.] 
Cir-cu’-i-tous, (cer-ki/-€-tiis, 81, 84) @. Round 
about, 
Cir-cu'-+-tous-ly, ad. In a circuitous manner. 
(‘ir-cu!-i-ty, s. An indirect or orbicular course. 
C ir-cu-if"-ion, 85, 89: 8. The act of going round. 
Cir/-crenat, (cer-cé-nd@l) a. Formed as if by 
going round and round ; rolled in spirally downwards. 
To Cir’-cs-nate, v.a. To make a circie; to tarn 
roand; to roll inward from the point to the base. (Bot.) 
Cir’-ci-na"-tion, 8. An orbicular motion. 
Cin-cum-, (cer’-kiim) A Latin prefix corresponding 
to the Greek Perr or AmPHt-. 
Cir’-cum-am’-Bi-EnT, 105: @. Surrounding. 
Cir-cum-am"-bi-en-cy, 4. Theact of encompassing. 
Ciw-cum-am"-Bu-LaTE, v. 2. To walk round about. 
To Cin!-cum-cise, (-cize, 137) v. a. To cut the 
foreskin, according to the law given to the Jews. 
Cir’-cum-ci'-ser, 8. One who circumcises. 
Cir-cum-cis”-ion, (-cizh’-an, 90) s. The rite of 
entting off the foreskin. 
Cire’-cum-cur-sa'-TION, 8. The act of running about. 
To Cin’-cum-pvucT, v. a. To contravene ; to nullify. 
Cir’-cum-duc"-tion, s. Nullifcation ; a leading about. 
Crn-cum!-ver-ence, 87: 8. The periphery or ex- 
ternal part of an orbicular body; a circle: the space 
included. 
Cir-com-fer-en"-tial, (-shdl, 147) a. Circular. 
Cir’-cum-fer-en"-tor, 38: s. A circular instrument 
for measuring angles. 
To Cir'-cum-FLect, v.a. To utter with a turn of 
voice which includes two accents; to mark with a cir- 


curflex. ; 
Cir’-cum-fler, (-flécks, 154) s. A mark thus (“). 
Crr-cum!-yir-Ent, (-fl’00-ent, 109) a. Flowing 


Cir-cum/’-fiu-ence, s. An inclosing with waters. 
Cir-cum’-fiu-ous, 120: 2. Environing with waters. 
Cir’-cum-vo-ra"-nx-0v8, a. Going from door to door. 


To Cin’-cum-vUSE, (-fhz, 137) v.a. To pour 


round. : 

Cir"-cum-ful-sile, (-zil, 105) a. That may be 
poured round. . 

Cir-cum-fu"-sion, (-zhun, 147) s. A pouring 
arou 

Cur’-cum-crs-Ta"-rion, 85, 89: 8. A carrying 
about. 

Cr-cum!-cy rate, (-gé-rdte, 105) v.a. To wheel 
about. 

Cir-cunrgy-ra’-tion, s. A rolling or turning about. 
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CIS bo By ‘. a. ree 
< a CTA 
Cir/-cum-17’'-10n, (-tsh’-tin) 8. The-net-of gomig 


round, 
Cir!-cumesa"-centT, a. Lying round. 
Cir’-cum-1i-Ga"-Tion, 8. A binding round ; a band. 
Cir’-cum-1.0-cu"-TIon, 8. A circuit or compass of 
words; periphrasis; the use of indireet expressions. 
Cir'-culm-loc”-u-tor-y, a. Periphrastical. 
Cir/-cum-muRev"”, (-mured, 114) a. Walled round. 
To Cir!-cum-nav"-l-GaTé, v. @. To sail round. 
Cir-cum-nav"-1-ga-ble, a. That may be sailed 
round. 
Cir-cum-nav”-i-ga!-tor, s. One that sails round. 
Cir’-cum-nav’-i-za"-tion, s. A sailing round. 
Cir!-cum-p1.i-ca"-TION, 8. A wrapping around. 
Cir!-cum-po"-14R, 34: a. Round the pole. 
Cir!-cum-po-sir'-10Nn, (-zish/-tn, 151, 89) s. The 
act of placing circularly ; the state of being so placed. 
Cir'-cum-1a’-gion, (-ra’-zhun, 90) s. A paring 
round. 
Cir’-cum-rno-Ta"-T10N, 85, 89: 8. A rolling round. 
Cir'-cum-ro"-ta-tot-y, a, Wheeling round. 
To Cir"-cumescripe’, 85: v. a. To write around ; 
to bound, to limit; to enclose. 
Cir’-cum-scrip’-tive, a. Enclosing the superficies. 
Cir’-cum-scrip’'-tion, 89: s. Determination of par- 
ticular form; limitation; a circular inscription. 
Cir!-cum-spxcr, @. Cautious; attentive ; discreet. 
Cir’-cum-spect’-ly, 105: ad. Vigilantly; cautiously. 
Cir’-cum-spect/-ness, 8. Vigilance; caution. 
Cir’-cum-spec’’-tive, 105: 4. Attentive ; cautious. 
Cir'-cum-spec’-sion, s. Watchfulness; caution. 
Cir/-cum-stanck, 8 Adgunct of a fact; accident; 
incident; event; condition; state of affairs. 
To Cir’-cum-stunce, v. a. To place relatively. 
Cir’-cum-stent, a. Surrounding. (Little used.) 
Cir’-cum-stan"-tial, (-shal, 147) a. and s. Acci- 
dental; not essential; detailed; minute:—s. A thing 
incidental tu the main subject, but not essential. 
Cir’-cum-stan"-t:al-ly, ad. Incidentally ; minutely. 
Cir'-cum-stan!-ti-al/’-:-ty, (-shé-al/-4-tdy, 147, 
81)'s. The state of a thing as modified by circum- 
stances. 
To Cir’-cum-stan’-éi-ate, v.a. To describe exactly. 
Cir!-cum-TER-RA”-ng-ous, 90: a. Around the 
earth. 
To Crr'-cum-vac"-LAaTRE, v. a. To fortify around. 
Cir’-cum-val-la’-¢ion, #. The art of casting up for- 
tiflcations around a place ; the fortification itself. 
Cir’-cum-vec!-rion, 89: s. A carrying round. 
To Cir"-cum-ventr’, 85: v.a. To deceive ; to cheat. 
Cir’-cum-ven’-tive, 105: a. Overreaching. 
Cir’-cum-ven’-/ion, 85, 89: s. Fraud; prevention. 
To Cir-cum-vest’, v.a. To cover round with a 
garment. 
Cir/-cum-vo-1a"-TIoN, 8. A flying round. 
To Cir'-cum-vo.ve", 85: v.a. and n. To roll 
round. 
Cir’-cum-vo-lu’-tion, 109: s. A turning round. 


Cir’-cus,(cer’-kus,) } s. An open space or area for 
Cingue,(cerk,)189 : J sports, with seats around for 
the spectators. 


Cir-cen!-sian, (-cén’/-sh’&n, 147) a. 
to the circus. 

CIRROUS, cir’-rus, 129, 120: a. Terminating 
in a curlor tendril; as a cirrous leaf. 

Cir-rif’-er-ows, a. Producing tendrils. 

CISALPINE, ciz-al'-pin, 151,105: a. On the 
Roman side ot the Alps. : 

CIST.—See Cyst. 


Pertaining 
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CLA 
CISTERCIAN, cis-ter!-shé-dn, 90: s. A monk 


of Cisteaux in France, a reformed Bene:lictine. 
CISTERN=cis’-tern, s. A receptacle of water; a 
reservoir; an enclosed fountain. 
CISTUS=cis!-ttis, s. The rock rose. 
CIT, CITADEL, CITIZEN.—See under City. 
To CITE=cit. v. a. To summon to answer in a 
court; to call on another authoritatively ; to quote. 
Ci/-tal, s. Impeachment; summons ; citation. 
Ci'-ter, 36: s. One who cites in a court; a quoter. 
Ci-ta-tor-y, a. Having power or form of citation. 
Ci-ta!-sion, 89: 8 The calling of a person befure an 
ecclesiastical judge; a quotation; an enumeration. 
CITHERN=citi’-ern, 8. A kind of harp or guitar. 
CisA!-ar-is"-tic, 88: a. Pertaining to the harp. 
CITRON =cit/-ron, 18: s. A kind of lemon. 
Cit’-rine, 114: a. Lemon-coloured ; like a citron. 
Cit'-rine, 8. A species of yellow crystal. 
Cit'-ri-na”-tion, s. The turning to a yellow colour. 
Cit’-ric, a. Belonging to lemons or limes. 
Cit/-rate, s. A neutral salt formed by a union of the ci- 
tric acid with a base. Cit’rus, generic name of lemon fruit 
Cit-rul, s. The pumpion, so named from being yellow. 


Cit’’-ron-wa’-ter,(-wiw'-ter,140)s. A distilled liquor. 


CITY, cit’-dy, s. and a. Primarily, a union of men 
for the sake of society and mutual help; properly, a 
large town; a town ate that has a bishop; the 
inhabitants of a city:—a. Pertaining to, or like a city 
or citizens. 

Cit/-t-cism, 158: . 
[B. Jonson.) 

Cit’-a-peEL, 8. A fortress in ur near the city. 

Cri’-1-z EN, (cit/-d-zn, 114) s. A freeman of a city ; 
a townsman not a gentleman: an inhabitant of a city. 

; Cit. s. Accitizen, used in contempt. 

Cit’-i-zen-ship, s. The freedom of the city. 

Civ/-1c, a. Literally, pertaining to a city or citizens ; 
extensively, civil as distinguished from military. 

Civ/-11, a Municipal; relating to the community ; 
political as opposed to criminal; intestine as opposed 
to foreign; lay as to ecclesiastical; municipal, 
commercial, legislatorial, &c. as opposed to military; 
in common language, complaisant, well-bred. Civil 
law, in a general seuse, is the Jaw of a state or country, 
but, appropriately, the institutes of the Roman law as 
administered in the ecclesiastical courts; Civil suit, or 
action, is a suit between citizen and citizen, as opposed 
tua criminal process, which is betweeu the king or 
state and a citizen; Civil list is that of the royal house- 
hold, officers of state, judges, &c. who are paid out of 
the king's revenue in his own distinct capacity; (Crvtl 
war is intestine war; Civil year is the year of 365 or 
366 days, as distinguished from the exact solar year. 

Ci-vil'-ian, (cé-vil/-ya@n, 146) s. A professor of the 
old Roman law, and of general equity; a university 
student; one in a civil not military capacity. 

Civ’-il-ly, ad. In a manner relating to government; 
politely, complaisantly, without rudeness. 

To Civ'-1e-L1zE, v. a. To reclaim from suvageness. 

Civ’-s-li-zer, s. He that reclaims from barbarity. 

Civ!-t-li-za”-tion, 85,89: s. A law which renders 
a criminal process civil; the act of civiliziug; the state 
of being civilized. 

Ci-vil/-t-ty, 105: 8. Freedom from barbarity; po- 
liteness: rule of decency ; partaking of the nature of a 
civilized state. 

Civ/-1sm, 158: 8. Love of country, patriotism. 

CIV ET=civ’-ét, 14: s. Perfume from the civet cat. 

To CLACK=clack, v. 2. To make a sudden sharp 
noise; to lei the tongue run. To clack weol is to cut 
off the sheep's mark, and defraud the custums. 

wlack, s. A sharp abrupt sound continually repeated ; 
the instrument that makes the noise; the poise of a 
talkutive tongue. The olack ur clacker of a mill isa 


The manners of a citizen. 


CLA 


bell which gives notice that the hopper is empty: of 
the instrument which strikes the hopper and promotes 
the ruvniug of the corn. A Clack-dish is a woodes 
bow] with a cover which beggars formerly used to clack, 

CLA D.—See To Clothe. 

Ts CLAIM=clain, v. a. Originally. to call loudly ; 
to demand of right; to require authoritatively. 

Claim, s. Originally, a loud call; a demand as of 
right; a title to a privilege or possession in the hands 
of another ; the thing claimed. 

Claim/-a-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be claimed. 

Claim’-ant, s. One who claims, or has a right to claim, 

Claim/-er, 8. One that claims. 

Cram!-ovr, (claim/-or, 120, 38) s. Outery ; noise. 

To Clam/-our, v.a. To make outcries ; to vociferate. 

Clam/-o-rous, 120: a. Vociferous; noisy. 

Clam/-o-rove-ly, ad. Vociferously. 

Clam/-o-roxs-ness, 8. Vociferation ; a noisy call. 

Tv Clam, v. ». A term in ringing ; to unite sounds 
in the peal. 

Cra/-manr, @. Crying out; beseeching. (Thomson.> 

To CLAM=clanm, v. a. and n, To clog with any 
glutinous matter :—reu. To be moist. 

Clam/-my, 105: a. Viscous, glutinuus. 

Clam/-mi-ness, 8. Viscosity; stickiness. 

To CLAM BER=clam/-ber, v. 2. To climb 4°@- 
cultly. 

CLAMOUR, &c.—Sce under To Clam. 

CLAMP=clamp, s. A piece of wood or iron used 
to strengthen something; a quantity of bricks. 

To Clamp, v. a. Tostrengthen by means of a clamp. 

CLAN=cl&n, s. A family; a race; a tribe. 

Clan'-nish, a. Disposed to adhere closely. 

Clan’-ship, s. Association of persons or families. 

CLANDESTINE, clan-dés’-tin, 105 : a. Hidden, 

Clan-des’-tine-ly, ad. Secretly; privately. 

Cian-des’-tine-ness, s. Secrecy ; state of concealment, 

pres ara (clang! -ch-lar, 158, 34) a. Clan. 

estine. 

CLANG=claéng, 72: 8. A loud resonant noise, 

To Clang, v. 2. and a. To sound resonantly. 

Clang’-ous, 120: a, Making a clang. 

Cuana/-or, 8. Resonance of harsh sounds ; a clang. 

Clang-or-ows, 129,120: a. Producing clangor. 

Cran, 158: s. A metallic sound vibrating imperfeetly. 

To Clank, v. a. To strike so as to make a clank. 

To CLAP=clap, v. a. and #. To strike together 
with quick motion, so as to make a noise; to applaud 
with the hands ; to thrust together suddenly; to piace 
suddenly in, into, under, over, &c.; to give disease of 
infect suddenly in a venereal] encounter: To clap xp is 
to compleie hastily ; also. to imprison :—seu. To move 
nimbly with a noise; to begin briskly; to strike the 
hands in applause. 

Clap, s. A noise made by sudden collision : a sudden 
act or motion; an explusion; au act of applause; a 
venereal infection; (see the verb: the word does 
oved aseparate head for this sense, though at firat wty- 
muloyically dis'inct ;) 8 sudden misfortuae. 

Clap’-per, s. He or that which claps; the tongue of 
a bell; the clack of a milL 

To Ci.ap/-pEn-cLaW, 0.2. To lash with the tongue ; 
to abuse, 

CLARENCEUX, CLARENCIEUX. cla&r 
Ence-y0o’, 170: 8. The second king at arms, ap. 
ante by Edward IV. 0a the death of the duke of 

larence. 

CLA RITY, clir’-d-tdy, 129, 105: s Clearness, 
splendor. 

Clar’-i-tude, s. Brightness, splendor. (Little ueed_} 

C.ann/-op-scunk”, 3. Light and shade in painting 

Ci.an’-kT, 8. Bourdeaux wine of a clear pae red. 


The schemes encire, and the prin:'nles to whe the numbers refer, precede the Dictiorary. 
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To Cr.an’-rvy, (-fY,) 0. a. and ”. To purify or 
elear; to brighten or illuminate-—new. To clear up; 
to gruw bright. 

Clar'--fi-ca!’-sion, s. The act or state of clearing. 

Crianl-1-on, (cldr'-4-on, 129, 105, 18) s. A kind 
of trum pet of shrill clear tone. 

Clar’-:-o-net", s A shriller kind of hautboy. 

C1.arn’-~crorv, 161: 8. An ancient sort of spinet. 

CLARY, clard-€y 41: s. A herb of the sage 


genus. 

To CLASH=ciash, v. ». and a. To make a nvise 
by mutual collision; to act with upposite power or 
contrary direction :—act. To strike one thing against 
another so as to produce a nvise. 

Clash, s. Noisy collision ; opposition. 

CLASP=clasp, 11: 8. A hook for holding any 
thing close ; an embrace. 

To Clasp, v. a. To shut with a clasp; to catch 
hold by twining; to enclose between the hands; to 
embrace. 

Clas/-per, 8. That which clasps; a tendril. 

Clasyp'-knife, (-nife, 157) s. A knife that shuts in. 

CLASS=class, 11: s. A rank or order either of 
things or persons; a set of students of the same form 
or degree. 

Jo Class, v. a. To range methodically. 

Cias’-sis, [Lat.] 8. Class. (Clarendon, Milton.) — 

Clas’-si-cal, Clas’-sic, a. Of the first rank.—See 
-lower. 

Clas!-si-cal-ly, ad. In classes.—See also lower. 

To Clas’-as-fy. (-fY,) v. a. To arrange in classes. 

Clas’-si-fi-ca”-tion, s. A ranging into classes. 

Ci.as’-si-CAL, @. Greek or Roman as regards the 
languacse, the merit, or taste of a work; because what 
is Greek or Roman is, generally, in these respects, of 
the first order or rank. 

Clas'-sic, a. and s. Greek or Roman:—s. A 
Greek or Roman author or work. As a substantive, 
it must be qualitied to havea different meaning; ¢.g.a 
modern classic; a French classic, &c. 

Clas’-s:-cal-ly, ad. According to Greek or Roman 


taste. 

To CLATTER=cla&t!-ter, v. 2. and a. To make 
a noise by knocking twu or more sonorous budies fre. 
quently together; to utter a nuise by being struck to- 
gether; to talk fast and idly :-—act. To 30 as to 
produce a rattling. 

Clat’-ter, s. A rattling noise; a confused noise. 

Clat’-ter-er, 129; s. One that clatters ; a babbler. 

Clat’-ter-ing, s. A clatter; a confusion of sounds. 

CLAUDENT=cliw-dént, a. Shutting; enclosing. 

Clau’-sure, (-zh’oor) s. Confinement, 

Crau/-srrai, 12: a. Relating to a cloister. 


Ci.ause, (cléiwz, 151) s. Literally, an inclosure ; 
hence, that which is included; as the words in a sen- 
teuce which come between two commas or o'her stops; 
an article or stipulation under one item or division. 

Clau/-su-lar, a, Consisting of, or having clauses. 

CLAVATED=cla’-vd-téd, a. Having the form 
of a cizb; set with knobs, as with little c/ubs. 

Clav"-el-la'-ted, 92: a. An epithet applied to 
the ashes called potash, from the billets ur little clubs 
used in making it. 

Cravw-raen, 92: 8. A club bearer.—See also 
under Claviary. 

CLAV E.—See To Cleave, v. n. 

CLAVIARY, clave'-yar-dy, 95: s. An index of 
heys,ora scale of lines and s in music. 

Clavw’+-chord, 92, 105, 161: s. An instrument 
with keys that strike the chords, the same as 
Clarichord. 


Crav’-rc.e, & A small bone of which there are 
two, fastening the shoulder-bone and breast-bone ; 
being as it were keys at the basis of the neck. 


CLE 


Cravl-1-GEr, 92: 3. A key bearer.—Sec also higher 


CLAW-==cliw, s. The sharp hooked nuil of a beast 
or bird; the whole foot with the hooked nails: the 
holders of a shell fish: an incision or scratch made 
with a claw. 

To Claw, v.@. To tear with claws; to pull as with 
the nails; to tear or scratch ; to flatter; (wean use of 
the word now obsolete. ) 


Clawed, (cliud, 114) a. Furnished with claws; 
scratched 


Ta . 
Claw’-back, s. A flatterer. [Obs.] 


CLAY=clay, 8. The general name of earths which 
are firmly coherent, weighty, compact, and hard when 
dry, stiff, viscid, and ductile when moist, not readily 
diffusible in water, and when mixed, not easily sub- 
siding in it; in poetry and scripture, earth in general; 
figuratively, that which is frail. 

To Clay, v. a. To cover with clay. 

Clay’-ey, a. Consisting of clay; like clay. 

&> Among the compounds are Ciny’-cold, Clay’-pit, Clay’- 
marl, Clay'-slate, Cliy’-stone, &c. The last two are mi- 
neralogical substances. 

CLAYES, clayz=claze, 151: s. p/. Wattles or 
hurdles used in fortitication to cover lodyements. 

CLAY MORE=cla’-more, 100: s. A large sword. 

CLEAN=clénz, 103: @. and ad. Free from dirt 
or filth; free from moral impurity, or from loathsome 
disease; elegant; neat; dexterous; not bungling ; 
entire:—ad. Quite; perfectly; without miscarriage. 

Clean’-ly, ad. Elegantly; neatly; dexterously. 

Clean'sness, s, Neatness; purity; innocence. 

To Clean, v. a. To free from dirt. 

Crezan’-t.y, (clén/-léy, 120, 105) a. Free from 
dirtiness; neat; pure; nice; clever. 

Clean’-li-ly, ad, In acleanly manner. 

Clean!-li-ness,s. Freedom from dirt; neatness. 

Zo Cleanse, (clénz, 120, 137) v. a. To free from 
filth; to purify from guilt; to free from noxious hnmors 
by purgation ; to scour; to rid of offensive things. 

Clean’-ser, (-zer,) 8. One that cleanses; a de- 
teryent, 

Clean’-sing, s A purification. 

Clean!-si-ble, a. Capable of being cleansed. 

CLEAR=clere, 103, 43: a. and ad. Bright; 
serene; pure; perspicuous; indisputable ; manifest; 
distinct; innocent; tree:—ad. Plainly; clean; quite. 
It is also used as a substautive by builders to signify 
the space within a house from wall to wall 

To Clear, v. a. and #. To make bright; to free from 
obscurity; to vindicate; to cleanse; to remove any 
encumbrance; to free from any thing offensive; to 
clarify; to gain without deduction: To'clear a ship is 
to satisfy all demands at the custom-house :—nes, To 
grow bright; to obtain transparency. 

Clear’-age, s. The removing of any thing. 

Clear’-ance, s. The act of clearing ; a certificate that 
a ship has been cleared at the custom- house. 

Clear'-er, 36: 8. Brightener; purifier. 

Clear’-ing, 8. Justification; defence. 

Clear’-ly, ad. Brightly ; plainly; evidently. 

Clear’-ness, s. Transparency; splendor; lustre, 
distinctness; sincerity; freedum from imputation. 

Ci.nar’-sIGHT-xD, (-si-téd, 162) a. Discerning. 

Clear’-sight-ed-ness, s. Discernment. 

To Cuxan’-sTaxcn, v. @, To starch and then spread 
out in order to cleur. 

Clear’-star-cher, s. One who clearstarches. 

CLEAT =cleat, 2. A piece of wood to fusten 


ropes on. 
To CLEAV ot} v. ". To adhere; to hold 
I Ciave=clave, to; to unite aptly. 

t> The irregular preterit here given is nearly obsolete 


‘The olga = is used after modes of spelling that have no Irregularity of sound. 
Consonan!s: mish-un, i, e, mission, 165: vizh-tn, f.¢. vision, 165: thin. 166: thén. 166. 
lo! 


CLI CLI 
To CLEAVE=cievz, vy. a. and ». To di- | Cli’-en-ted, a, Furnished with clients. 


Crove or Cert, vide with violence; to | Cli/-en-tele, s. Clientship. [Obs.? 
Cisrr or Ci.o0/-ven, 114: J split; tu divide :—neu. Cli/-ent-ship, 8. The condition of a client. 

To suffer division. iN, 2 CLIFF=clif, 155: s. A steep rock. 
¢> Clave, another form of the preterit, is now obsolete. Clift-fy 103: a. Having cliffs; ¢ : 
Clea/-vage, 99: 8. The act or manner of splitting. CLIFF, nee - oe te pl ae 
Clea!-ver, s. One who cleaves; a butcher's axe. CLIFT=cli ft. A eae acalit : 
Cuert, s. A space from the separation of parts. Clifd-ed, a Clete o ee ’ 
To Cievr’-aRartT, v. a. To ingraft by cleaving the Clif'-ty ie ; Clifty 

yi : 


tock of at d inserting the scion. ; 
CLEDGE—clédge, s. The upper stratum of fuller’s CLIM ACTER, &c.—See under Climax. 
CLIMATE=cli/-mate, s. Geographically, a portion 


earth, 
CLEP, clif, 113: s. A mark for the key in music. bene ae “i the globe parallel joe equator, the 
Bai -fly. ongest day at one side of which 18 au honr sho 
he erat The te fly (B. J } than at the other side: or, within the polar circles, & 
CL EMENT- pa v Snt, ° Sa: ‘ meee portion comprehended between two circles, at one of 
=clém’-ent, a. , gentle, merciful. 


which the longest day is a month shorter than at the 
Clem/-ent-ly, 105: ad. Ina merciful manner. other; popularly, a tract of land, a region, or country, 
Clem/-en-cy. # Merev, mildness, leniency. 


differing from another in the temperature of the air; 
© also the temperature itself which is thus different. 

CLEMENTINE, clem-én-tin, a. Relating to St. 

Clement, or the constitutions of Clement V. 


To Cli'-mate, v. 2. To reside in some region. 
To CLENCH.—See To Clinch. 


{Shaks. 
To CLEPE=cleépe, v. a. To call, or name. (Obs.] 


J 
Cli/-ma-ture, (-ture, 147) s. Climate. [Little used.] 
CLEPSYDRA=cléps’ -é-drd, s. Literally, a water- 


Cli-mat’-ic, 88 : } a. Pertaining to a clime ; limited 
Cli-mat-i-cal, by a climate. 

hider or stealer; it was a kind of water clock among 

the ancients; a chemical vessel. 


Ciimg, s. Climate. (Poetic, but not exclusively s0.} 
ie w ~ : : : . 
Cleps-am’-mi-a, s. A sand glass for measuring time. CLIMAX, chi macks, 154: s. Gradation ; ascent; 
CLERK, clark, 130: s. A clergyman.—See also 


a rhetorical tion either in the thought, the ex- 
pression, or both. 
below. Cumacl-rer, 36: & A step or gradation in the 
Cler’-gy, (cler’-gey, 35, 105) s. The body of men 
set apart by ordination for the offices of religion. 
Cler’-gi-ca ’ a. Clerical. (Out of use. } 


years of life, supposed to determine a bo lily change 5 
the space of years concluded by the criticul year. 

Cler'-gy-a-ble, a. Entitled to, or admitting benefit 

of clergy: which see under Benefit 


Clim’-ac-ter’-ic, 85: a. and s. Pertaining to the 
critical years in life :-—s. The same as Climacter, and 
now more frequently used. The grand climacteric is 
Cler'-gy-man, s. A man in holy orders. 
Cler’-ic, (clér’-ic, 88 ) 129: a, Relating to the 
Cler’-i-cal, (elér4-c41) | clergy- 


the number 7 multiplied into 3 times 3, or the 63d year. 
Cr.gix, (clark, 130) 8. A scholar; a man that can 


Clim/-ac-ter’-i-cal, a, Climacteric. 
To CLIMB, clime, 115, 156: v. nm. and a. To 
read; a layman who leads the responses in the church 
service; a writer employed in a public or private office 


ascend with labour :—act. To aseend, to mount. 
(> This was once an irregular verb, (pret. Leiomb, par 
under a superior; one employed under another. 
Clerk/-ly, a. and ad. Scholarlike :—Learnedly. 


clomb,) but is now regular. 
ClimJ/-a-ble, (clime-d-bl,) a. Ascendable. 
Clerk/-ship, 8 Scholarship; the office of a clerk. 
Clerk'-ale, s. The feast of the parish-clerk. 


Climd/-er, (clime’-er=cli!-mer,) s. He who climbs ; 
CLEROMANCY, clér’-§-man’-céy, 87, 92: s. 


a plant that creeps and rises on sume support, 
Divination by casting lots. 


CLIME.—See under Climate. 
To CLINCH =clintch, v. 1. and #. To grasp iu 
arte to airs or doutie the fingers; to rivet, 
r 3 F ‘ F or bend the point of a nail on the other side; to con- 
C1.u-RON -0-M¥, 8 7: - ahat ibis is given as his firm, to fix; i. To clinch an argument :—new. To hold 
lot to any one, his heritage or patrimony. fast upon. 
CLEVER=clév’-er, 36: a. Dexterons, ingenious. Clinch, 8s, That which holds both ways; hence, s 
In America, it also signifies good-natured. word with double meaning, a pun, an ambiguity; a 
Clev'-er-ly, ad. Dexterously. 
Clev’-er-ness, s. Dexterity, skill, ingenuity. 
CLEW, cl’%, 109: s. A ball of thread; the thread 
that forms the ball; the thread us-d to guide one in a 


part of a cable; a kind of knot. 
Clinch!-er, s. Acramp or piece of iron bent down 
labyrinth; any thing that guides or directs une in an 
intricate case. 


to fasten any thing; that which makes fast, Axes or 
To Clew, v. a. To direct. (Unusual.} 


settles; he who makes a smart reply. 
CLEW, cl’60, 109: s. The corner of a sail. 


Tv CLING=cling, | v. ”. To hang upon by 
I Cr.unsu,=clung, twining round ; to adhere. In 
To Clew, v. a. To truss up to the yard by clew- 
garnets or clew-lines, in order to furling. 


C.uno=clung, Shakspear it may be found 
aa an active verb, signifying to wither.— See To Cluny. 
TM CLICK=click, v. n. To make a succession of 
small sharp sounds, 


Cling’-y, (dy, 105} 72: a, Aptto cling; adhesive. 
CLINICAL, clin’-é-ca@l, a. Pertaining to a bed; 
Clinical lectures are those delivered at patients’ Led- 
Click, s. A small sharp sound; that which makes a 
clicking noise, as the latch of a duor; a piece of iron 
falling into a notched wheel; &c. 


sidvs; aciinical convert isa deatli-bed convert. 
Click/-er, 8. A horse that clicks with his feet; a 


Chin’-ic. 83: a. and s. Clinical; bed-ridden :—s. 
A patient that keeps his bed ; auciently, one whu was 
knocker; the servant of a salesman who stands at the 
door inviting customers. 


baptized ou his death-bed. 
Clin’-i-cal-ly, ad. By the bed-side. Cli’nuid, see Supp. 
CLIENT=cli’-Ent, s. Originally, one who sought 
and lived under the protection of a patron of mau of 


Ty CLINK, clingk, 158: v. a. and n. To strike 
expressed by Click, with the addition of a slight ring- 
rank; at present, one who has the assistance or advo ing or vibration :—acu. To emit a small sharp ooise, 
Cli-en’-tal, 84: a. Dependent, (Burke.] Cuxk'-gr, 36: 8. A kind of brick; a cindse, 
The schemes entire, and the principles te which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


so as to make asmall sharp noise. the same which is 
cacy of a lawyer. Clink, s. Asharp, successive noise. 
Vowels: gat’ewdy: chip’-man: pd-pal: ldw: godd: j'5, i.e. yew, 55: 6,4, &e. mule, Ir, 
U2 


CLO 
CLINOMETER <chi-ndm’-é-ter, & An instrv- 


ment for measuring the dip in mineral strata. 

CLINQUANT, cling’-cant, a. Glittering ; dressed 
in embroidery or tinsel, (Shaks.} 

To CLIP=clip, v. a. Formerly, to embrace, hug, or 
enfold; hence, also, to confine or limit; at present, to 
separate by a sudden stroke; to cut with shears or 
scissors; to diminish coin by paring the edyes; to cur- 
tail, to cut. It had a neuter sense in falconry, signi- 

ing to move fast. 


Clip’-per, s. A debaser of coin; a barber. 

Clip’-ping, s. A part cut off. 

CLIQUE, cleck, [FPr.] 170: s. Party, gang, set, 
coterie. 

CLIVERS, cli’-verz, 151: s. A wild plant. 

CLOAK=cloke, s. A loose outer garment; a con- 
cealment; a cover, 

To Cloak, v. a. To cover with a cloak ; to hide. 

Cloak’-bag, s. A portmanteau; a travelling bag. 

CLOCK =click, s. Properly, a bell; an iustrument 
which tells the hour; a beetle that flies about in the 
evening, in a circular direction, with a loud noise. 
What's o’cluck, What is the hour of the clock. 

Clock'-work, (-wurk, 141) s. Movements by weights 
or springs; well adjusted work. 

CLOCK ovr a srock1no: The embroidery work 
abont the ancle. 

To CLOCK .—See To Cluck. 

CLOD=cléd, s. That which {s collected into a lump, 
a hard mass of earth cohering; a turf; the ground; 
any thing concreted; any thing base or earthy; a dull 
gross fellow. 

To Clod, v. n. and a. To gather into concretions :— 
act. To pelt with clods. 

Clod/-dy,a. Consisting of clods; mean; gross. 

Clod’/-hop-per, 8. A duli, heavy clown. 

Clod'“pate, Clod!-poll, (-pdle, 116) $. A stupid 
fellow. 

Clod’-pa-ted, a. Stupid, dull. 

Cort, s Concretion, coagulation. 

To Clot, v. ”. To form clots or clods ; to concrete, to 
cougulate; to become gross, 

Clot/-ted, a. Coagulated. 

Clot/-ty. a. Full of clots. 

To Clot’-ter, v. n. To clot. (Dryden.] 

CLOFF=cl6f, 155: s. In commerce, an allowance 
of two pounds in every hundred-weight. 

> In the dictionaries this word is written Clough, but 
practically ae here given. 

To CLOG=clog, v. a. and n. To load with or en- 


cumber; to hinder, to obstruct; to burden; to embar- 
rass :—ncu. To coalesce; toadhere; to be encumbered. 


Clog. s An encumbrance, a weight ; akind of addi- 
tional shoe worn to keep from wet; a wooden shoe. 
Clog’-ging, (-guing, 77) s. An obstruction. 
Clog’-gy, 77: a. Adhesive; obstructing; loaded. 
Clog’-gi-ness, 8. The state of being cloggy. 
CLOISTER=cloy’-ster, 29, 36: #. Literally, an 


enclosed place; (compare Claudent, &c.) a religious 
retirement ; a monastery; a nunnery; ina more limited 
sense, the square shut in by the church, chapter-house, 
refectory, &c. By Cloisters is also meant the peristyle 
or piazza at any side uf the square. — 

To Cloi'-ster, v. a. To shut up in a cloister; tu 
immure. 

Cloi/-stered, (-sterd, 114) a. Solitary; inhabiting 
a cloister; built with peristyles or piazzas. — - 

Clov-ster-al, 129, 12: a. Solitary. 

Cloi'-ster-ess, s. A nun. 

CLOK E.—See Cloak. 


CLOMB, clém, 156: pret. and part,—Bee To |. 


Climb. 


: The sign = is used nfter-modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of wand. | 


- CLO : 
CLONIC=clin’-ic, a. 


regular. 

To CLOOM=clasm, v.a. To glue up. [Obs] 

To CLOSE, cloze, 137: v.a.and n. To shut: to 
conclude; to enclose; to join; to unite fractures :-— 
neu, Tv coalesce: Tu Cluse with, to ovme to an agree 
ment with; to grapple with as in wrestling. 

Close, s. The manner or time of closing; a grapple 
as in wrestling; pause; cessation; a conclusion. Sce 
also lower. 

Clo/-ser, (-zer) s. A finisher; a concluder. 

Clo’-sing, s. Period ; conclusion. 

Clo/-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) s. The act of shutting up , 
that which encloses; enclosure; end. 

Clos/-et, (cl6z’-€t) s. A small private room; 
cupboard. 

To Clor'-et, v. a. To shut up in a closet ; to take into 
a closet for a secret interview. 

Ci.osg, (cloce, 137) a. ad. and s. Shut fast; having 
no vent; confined; stagnant; conipact ; solid ; joined 
without space between; approachtug nearly; undis 
covered; hidden; secret; trusty; sly; retired; penu 
rious ; applicd to the weather, dark, clondy, oppressive: 
—ad. Nearly, densely; completely; secretly :—s. A 
place made close by fences; a sisall field. 

Close’-ly, acd, In a close manner; secretly. 

Close’-1ess, s. The state of being close; straitness ; 
connectedness; want of air; secrecy; sly avarice. 


Close’-bod-ted, (-id, 114) a. Fitting close to the 


body. 
Close’-hand-ed, Close/-fie-ted, a, Penurious. 
Close’-stool, «. A chamber utensil. 
CLOSH=clésh, s. A disense in the ieet of cattle. 
CLOT, To C..or, &c.—See under Clod. 
CLOTH=clot, 17: s. Any thing woven for dress ; 
the piece of linen spread upon a table ; a texture of woul; 
a clergyman’'s dress, and figuratively his function. 
> In any of these senses, the plural is regular in spell- 
ing and pronunciation.—See Clothes lower. 
Cloth'-shear-er, s. One who trims cloth. 
To Crorue, (cldthe, 137 ; v. a. To invest with 


Shuking ; cor ulsive; {r 


I Clad, or Clothed, 114: } garments; to adorn 

Clad, or Clothed, 114: with dress; to invest, 
to furnish with clothes. 

Clothes, (clothez, 143) s. p/. Garments; raiment; 
coverings of a bed, 

Clo’-thr-er, 105, 146, 36: 8. A seller of clothes; 
an outfitter; a maker of cloths. 

Clo’-thing, s. Dress; vesture. 

CLOUD=clowd, 123: s. A collection of visible 
vapour suspended in the air at some height; (other- 
wise it is called a fog;) the veins or stains which, in 
stones, &c. resemble clouds; any state of obscurity or 
darkness. 

To Cloud, v. a. and #. To darken; to mark as with 
clouds; to obscure; to defame :—neu. To grow cloudy 

Cloud!-y, a. Covered with clouds; dark; obscure. 

Cloud!-t-ly, ad. With clouds; obscurely. 

Cloud’-i-ness, s. The state of being cloudy. 

Cloud/-less, a. Without clouds; clear. 

(> Among the compounds are C/oud’-capt, (eapped with, 
i. e. touching the clouds,) Cloud’-terry, (a Lancashire 
plant, 80 called as if it came from the clouds,) Cloud’ 
compelling, (driving the clouds before him,—an epithet 
of Jupiter,) Cluud’-kissing, (touching the clouds,) &c. 

CLOUGH, cluf, 120, 162: s. The cleft of a hill 
acliff. See also Cloff ‘ 

CLOUT=clowt, 123: 8. Anil. (Fr..clomu.) _ ; 

To Clout, v. a. To nail; as clouted shoon or shoes, 

CLOUT=clowt, 123: s... Primarily,. that. which is’ 
thrust or clapped on; hence, a cloth for any-mean use 
a patch; the mark of white cloth at which archers, 
shot; a plate to keep an uxtetree from wearin, ; *, 
rude blow. - ih TE Fal, . 


- 
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To Clout, v. a. To patch; to cover with a cloth; to 
eae coarsely; to beat; to strike. 

Clout!-ed, a. Patched; also wrongly for clotted. 

Clout/-er-ly, a. Clumsy ; awkward. 


CLOVE, CLOVEN, pret. and part.—See Tc 


Cleave. 

Clove, (clove) s. A part separated; appropriately, 
the parts into which garlic separutes when the outer 
skin is removed; and also the divisions of a weight or 


wey of cheese, &c. in Suffolk und Essex, in the former: 


of which 32 cloves (256 pounds) are a wey, in the latter 
42 cloves, (336 pouiidas: A wey of wool divides into 
96 cloves. 

Clo’-ven-foot!-ed, 85, 114, 118: } a. Having the 

Clo”-ven-hddfed, (hddft, 143) foot cleft or di- 
vided into two parts. 

CLOVE=cidve, s. A valaable Indian spice. 

Clove-gil’-ly-flower, (-jtl/-Idy-flowr) s. Carnation 
piok, a flower that smells like cluves. Webster, how- 
ever, doubts this relationship, and allies the word to 

- Clout, a nail. 

CLOVER=clo!-ver, s. A species of trefoil which 
cattle are very fond of: hence the phrase, To live in 
clover. 

Clo!-vered, (-verd, 114) a. Covered with clover. 

CLOW N=clown, 31: s A rustic; a cuarse ill- 
bred man; the fool or buffoon in a drama. 

Tu Clown, v. 2. To play the clown. [Little used.) 

Clown/’-ish, a. Coarse; rough; ill-bred; ungainly. 

Clown’-ish-ly, ad, Coarsely; rudely. 

Clown/-ish-ness, s. Rusticity; incivility. 

Clown/-er-y, 8. Ill breeding ; rudeness. (L’Estrange. } 

To CLOY=cloéy, 29: v.a. To satiate; to fill to 
loathing. 

Cloy’-less, a. That cannot surfeit or glut. 

Cloy'-ment, s. Saticty ; fulness; glut. 

To CLOY=cloy, 29: v. a. To nail; to spike; to 
claw as with talons: to wound with anail. (Fr. Clouer.] 

CIiLUB=club, s. A heavy stick thicker at one end 
than the other: the name of one of the suits of cards, 
of which, among the Spaniards, the emblem was a 


elub, though with the Spanish name we have adopted 
the French emblem, a trefoil. 

7v Club, v. a. To beat with a club. 

Clubbed, 114: a. Heavy or thick like a club. 

> Among the compounds are Clul’-fisted, (having a 
large fist,) Club’-fueted, (crooked in the fect,) Clab’- 
headed, (having a thick head,) Club’-aw, (the law of 
brute force,) &c. 

Zo CLUB=club, » n. anda. To contribute to a 
common expense in scttled proportions :—act. To pay 
into a common cullectivn. 

Club, s. The share or proportion each person pays to 
a@common stock; the stock su raised; the persons, col- 
lectively, who thus pay; hence, the next word. 

Crus, s. An association of persons who meet under 
certain self-imposed regulations for the promotion 
of some common purpose, as of hilarity, science, poli- 
tics, &c. 

To Club, v. . To join s0 as to form a club. 

Club’-bist, e. A member of clubs [Burke.) Club’-ber 
is obsolete. 

Club/-room, s. The room in which a club assembles. 

Club/-house, 8. A house occupied by a club. 

To CLUCK=click, v. 2. anda. Tocall chickens 
as a hen :—aeu. To call as a hen calls. 

CLUE.—See Clew. 

CLUMP=clump, s. A shapeless piece of wood 
or other matter ; a cluster of trees. 

Clumps, s, A numskull. 

To Clum’-per, v. a. To form into clumps or masses. 


Cuum’-sy, (-zéy, 151, 105) a, Awkward; beavy. 
Clam/esiely, ad. Awkwardly; heavily. 


COA 


Clum/’-se-ness, 8: Awkwardness, ungaioliness. 
CLUNCH=cluntch, s. Hard clay in coal-pits. 
CLUNG.— See To Cling. 

aa v. ». To shrink; to waste 

us s 

CLUNIAC, cl’as/-né-&c, s. A Benedictine monk 
of Cluni., 

CLUSTER =clus’-ter, s. A bunch ora number of 
the same things gather-d together. 

To Clus/-ter, v. 2. and a. To grow in banehes :— 
aet. To collect into bunches. 

Clus’-ter-y, 129, 105: a. Growing in clusters. 

Clus’-ter-grape, s. A small black grape. 

To CLUTCH =clitch, v. a. To gripe. to grasp. 

Clutch, s. The gripe; in the plural, the paws, the 
talons: hands in the sense of rapacity. 

CLUTTER=clut’-ter, s. A noise, a bustle. Com- 
pare Clatter. 

To Clut!-ter, v. 2. To make a noise or bustle. 

CLYSTER =clis/-ter, s. An injection up the rectum. 

Clys'-ter-pipe, s. The tube used for a clyster. 

CO-, COG-, COL-, COM-, CON-, COR-, is a 
prefix of Latin origin, and, in most of the words com- 
pounded with it, signifies with, together, jointly, mu- 
tually, at the same time, union of parts, und the like: 
its form varying with the letter or sound that follows. 


To COACERVATE=cé-d-cer’-vate, 59: v. a. To 
heap up together. See Co-. 7 

Co-ac'-er-va"-tion, 92, 89: s. A heaping together. 

COACH =costch, s. A close foar-whceled vehicle 
for stute, for pleasure, and for travelling, distinguished 
from a chariot by having seats fronting each other, 

To Coach, v. n. and a. To ride in a coach :—act. 
To carry in a coach. 

> Among the compounds are Coach'-hor, (the driver's 
seat,) Cuach’-hire, Coach’-hurse, Cuach' -huuse, (a build- 
ing for the coach when not in use,) (Coaci/-maker, 
Cuach’-man, (the driver,) Cuach’-manship, &c. 

To COACT=cé-act,, v. 2. To net together. See Cu- 

Co-ac’-tive, a. Acting together. 

Co-ac!-rrve, a. Restraining. impelling, 

Co-ac’-tion, 89: 8. Compulsion; force. : 

COADJUTOR, co’-&d-j’00"-tor, 109, 38: 8. A 
fellow helper; in the canon law, one appointed to per- 
form the duties of another. Sve Co-. 

Co!-ad-ju’’-triz, 154: 8. A female fellow helper. 

Co-av!-su-mENT, 81: s. Mutual assistance. 

Co-ad/-ju-tent, a. Helping. Compare To Adjute, &e. 

Co-ad’-ju-van-cy, s. Concurrent help. 

COA DUNATE=cé-iid’/-b-ndts, a. United at the 
base, as coadunate leaves. See Co. [ But.) 

Co-ad!-u-nit"-ton, s. Union of different substances 

To COAGMENT=cd-ag/-mént, v. a, To heep 
together. 

Co-ag'-men-ta”-tion, s. Co-acervation. Seo Cu-. 

To COAGULATE=cé-ap’-t-late, v. a. and x. 


To force into concretions :—sex. To run into conere- 
tions. See Co. ‘ 

Co-ay’'-u-la!-tive, 105: a. Having power to co- 
agulate, 

Co-ag”’-u-la’-tor, 38: s. Producer of coagulation. 

Co-ag’-u-la”-non, 89: 8. Concretion, congelation. 

Co-ag’-u-la-ble, 98, 101: a. That may coagulate. 

Co-ag’-u-lum, s. A coagulator, as rennet, curd, &e. 
a thick mass, as the clot of blood, &c. [Lat.] 

COAL=cole s. Primarily, » burning substance 
chemically, a substance containing oi] which has teen 
exposea toa fire in a close vessel till, fr..m the expulsion 
of its volatile matter, it can sustainv a red heat without 
further decomposition ; commonly, a solid, opake, m@ 
flammable fossil. To call over the coals (f.om the ate 
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eient oraeal) is to call to severe account; To carry 
cucis (live coals) 18 to pear injuries. 
To Coal, v. 4. To purn to, to mark with, charcoal. 
Coal!-y, 105: 4 Containing coal. 
Coall-er-y, & colliery. 


Coat’-black, (black 88 
Coal- 


dug; the coal trade. 
Col’-ly, oF Col!-low, 8. 

To Coll-ly, 9. 4: To grime. 
To COALESCE=cb-d-lése" , 
together; to unite in masses 5 toj 
Co-a-les!-cence, 5° Concretion, union. 
Co-aetit’-I0N; (-lish’-un, 89) «. 
santo one Mass; union of persons into one party. 
COAPTATION, chf-dp-ta”-shiin, 89: & 
adjustment of parts une with another—See Co-. 
To COARCT —co-arkt’, 39: v. a. To press 
To COARCT ATE=co-ark’-tdte, together; 

atraiten, 00 restrain. See Co. 

Col-arc-ta’’-tion, 89: 8. Confinement ; 
COARSE=course, 133, 153: 8. Not refined; not 
soft or fine; rude ; uncivil; EtOss’ inelegant; rude, 


mean. 

Coarsely, ad. In a coarse manner. 

Coarse’-ness, 8+ {mpurity ; roughness + grossness. 

COAST=cosst, 4 Primarily, the side OF edge of 
any thing, & sense now obsulete; the edge of the land 
next the sea; the shore; the border of frontier of a 
country. 

To Coast, v. ™- and a. To sail along the coast :—— 
act. To sail by. OF near to. 

Coast’-er, 36: 8 He that sails near the shore; & 
gmail trading vessel. 


veature; the hair or fur of & benst; any tegument oF 


covering; that oD which the ensigns armor are 
rtra 
To Coat, 0 4: To cover; to invest. 
Coat’-ing; &- which covers, & coveriug- 
Coat’-card, % A card bearing & coated figure, now 


rd. 
To COAX, coaks=cokes, 154: v. a. To wheedle. 


dual; 1 covetous fellow : a foreign coin bearing 4 head ; 
a pe ade rd fowls with; ap animal with 
only one testicle; a horse not castrated; hence, again, 


attrition of the water, & bowlder-stone- 


the head, the Cub! -swan is the leading swans and the 
so called 


sea’-coh, or sea’-gull, may have been 


poney: 
A spider. (Obs. or Prov.) 


Cob-web, ¢- and a. A spider's web: 
im plying weakness :—4- Fine; slight; flimsy. 


any snare 


COBALT =-c8-baslt, s. A 


Co-hal'-tic, 83: 4- Pertaining 
To COBBLE, 


Cob’-bler, % 
COBCA L=cdb/-cal, s- 


COBLOAF; COBIRON, 


COBLE, cob’-bl, 101: 
COCCIFEROUS; 


COCHINEAL, oBtch-é-nea"’, 


COCHLEARY;, cackd-1b-dr-8y, 1615 4. 


coc 


metal < otained from 
a mineral ofa gray colour, to which the name was af 
fret exclusively applied. Arsenic is wbtained from 
the mineral in great quantities. . 
[ ining to cobalt. 
db'-bi, v.a- To mend coarsely ; © 
do or make clumsily. 
A mender of shoes; a clumsy workman. 
used in 
the East. 
&c.-—See under Cob, 
the head. 
A fishing boet- 
cSck-stF-Sr-us, 59, 87, 129; 
190: a. Bearing berries. 


Coc!-co-LITEs (cdcd-kb-lite,) 3. Berry stone. 
Coc!-cu-1.U8 Inffepi-cus, 


feat gs. Indian berry, 

used in ad terating beet- 

105: 3. A sub- 
ugh 


stance consisting of dried insects bro from South 
America, and used in the arts a8 a red dye or tincture. 


Having 


a poisonous fruit often 


the form of a guail’s shell, OF of a screw. 
Spiral ; 


a which, on that 
account, is or wits frequently surmounted by the figure 
of a cock; 89 a weather-vane > the handle which turns 

- and hence the 


senses a8 & substantive. but many of these probably 
arise out of the verb in = 
lower. Cock aad Bull, commun-place story-telliuts 
coch-a-hoop, triumphant, exulting, like 

129: 3. A yous cock. 
To train or use fightiag cocks. 

A cock-fighter- 

rt of cock-fighting- 
erect OF hold bolt 
upright, a0 application suguested by the struttiug ot 
a cock; to set Up the hat with ao air of petulauce OF 
defiance; to set Up saucily ; to set UP the lock ofa gau 
for a discharges to set up io heaps "es. To strut; 


arrow 3 that part 


of a gun which is ocked inorder to fire; @ small heup 
of hay; (thi is said to have peen originally Cup;)* 
mould or form of the hat: & small boat, OF one that 

h it is said ori 


cocks itself readily on the waves 
ginal to have been Cug-boat. Cuck-sure, (a low word,) 


ood 

Cock-ADE’» 8» A ribbon worn in & cock of the hat; # 
ribbon worn in the hat. 

Cock!-a-Tv0” a. Akind of parrot bearing © tuft. 

Cock !/-a-THICK, 5 A serpent supposed 0 rise from 
a cock’s egk- 

Cock!-sRroTH, s. Broth made by puiling a cock- 

Cock!-cROW-ING, (crd-ing; 125) 8. The dawn. 

Cock!-HOKSE, On horseback + triumphant. 


Cock!-1.0¥T, & The top lof. 
Cock!-CHA-FER> The chafer; the prefix is a mere 


8. 
augment, though literally implying toale. 
Cock!-ROAacH, & A kind of peetle.—See the pre- 


A place where cocks fight; a place on 


To COB# , v. a. Among soldiers and sailors the lower deck of a ship aad war where ghere are sub 

to strap or smac with a beit or ® flat board as darted for the purser surgeor & 

punishment for offences smong themselves. Cocks -COmMB; (-coom, 116, 156, & The caruncle 
y of wound. 


The sign =  vsed alter nodes of epelting wbat have 8° 
vizh-tin, |. é vision, 169: thin, 166 than, 166. 
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or comb of a cock; the plant lobeswort. [n its other 
senses this word is spelled Coxcomb. 

Cock’-eHuT, 8. The close of day when fowls roost. 

Cocx!-swain, (colloq. Cick’-sn, 167) 8s. The officer 
who has the command of such a boat as was formerly 
called a cock. 

$3 The word is used for other compounds; Cuck’-fight, 
Cock’ fighting, and Cock'-match, are obvious in mean- 
ing; Cock’.paddle isa fish; and Cuch's’-head, Cock’- 
spur, Cock'-weed, are plants, 

To COCKER=cdck’-er, 36: v. a, To fondle; to 
indulge; to pamper. Allied to Coax, 

COCK ET=céck’-€t, s. An official seal; an instru- 


ment delivered by the officers of the customs as a 


warrant that merchandise is entered. 

Cucx!-81T-sbRrEAD, 120: 8. The finest sort of wheates 
bread, such as once had a eeal or stamp. 

COCK LE, céc’-kl, 101: 8. A small shell-fish. 

Tv Coc!-x.k, v. a. and #. To contract into wrinkles 
like the shell of a cockle. Compare Cochleary. 

Cod-kled, a. Shelled; turbinated; cochleated. 

Cock!-ler, 8. One that takes and sells cockles. 

Coc!/-kle-stairs’, 143: s. pl. Winding-stairs. 

COCKLE, céc-kl, 101: s. Darnel, a weed growing 
in corn. But 3 plants are confounded under the name, 

COCKN EY =cock’-néy, s. A native of London, so 
called in contempt. Hence, Cock’-ney-ism. 

Cuc-aene/, (cdc-kan’, 157, 139) 2. An fma- 
ginary country of idleness and luxury ; hence, London 
and its suburbs, This word, long familiar in Italian 
and French, is aupposed to be the parent of the other. 

COCOA=co'-cd, s. A species of palm-tree; a de- 
coction from a preparation of the nut. 

Co’-coa-nut, 8. The nut or fruit of the cocoa. 

COCOON =cd-céon’, s. The egg-shaped case of the 
chrysalis. 

COCTI LE, cock’-til, 105: a, Made by heating; 
appropriately by baking. 

Coc’-rron, 89: s. The act of boiling. 

COD=céd, s. A species of fish; codfish. 

Cod/-ling, s. A small cod.—See also To Codle. 

COD=cdd, s. A case, husk, or envelop; a bag; the 
acr tum; a pillow. 

Tv Cad, v. a. To enclose in a cod. 

CODE = code, s. Strictly, an appendix; aisv, a 


book of laws, because twelve books made by order of 


Justinian and appended to others were sou called. 
Con/-1-c1., 8, An uppendix to a will. 
CODGER=céid’-ger, 8. A clownish miserly fellow. 
CODILLE, cd-dii!, [Fr.] 170: s. A term at 

Ombre. 
Jv CODLE, céd/-dl, 101: v. a. To parboil ; 

figuratively, to keep warm; to indulge with warmth; 

to make much of. 

Cod’-ling, 8. A kind of apple often parboiled or 
boiled.—See also under Cod. 

COEFFICIENT, cé/-éf-fish”-’ént, 90: a. and s. 
Co-operating :—s. ‘That which ag siteha in algebra, 
the known term which is placed before an unknown 
one as being multiplied into it—See Co-. 

Col-ef-fic*-ien-cy, 105: #. Co-operation. 

Co-rr/-Fr-c4-cY, 105, 98: 8. Joint efficacy. 

. CAELIAC.—See Celiac. 


COEMPTION, cé-ém/-shin, 156, 89: #. A 
buying of part with part, that 19, of the whole,a buying 
api Ses Co: 


p e 
COEQUA L, cd/-é!-kwal, 76, 145, 140, 18: a. 
and s. Jointly equal:—s. One who is jointly equal to 
another.—See Co- 


Co!-e-qual’’-i-ty, (-kw6l/-é-téy, 140) 8. The state 
of being jointly equal. 

To COERCE=cé-eree! , 35, 153: va. To restrain. 

Co-er'-ci-ble, a. Capable of being restrained. 


COG 


Co-er’-cive, 105: a, Restraining by power. 
Co-er’-cion, (-shun, 147) s. Penal restraint; cheek, 
COESSENTIAL, cé’-s-sn"-shal, 85, 90: a. 


Partaking mutually of the same essence.—See Co-. 
Co!-es-sen’-ti-al!’-1-ty, 84. 105: 8. Participation of 
the same essence. 
COETANEOUS, cd/-6-ta”-nd-ts, 120: a. Agree. 
ing mutually in aye.— See Co. es 
COETERNAL=cé/-é-ter’-ndl, a. Jointly eternal. 
Co’-e-ter’-ni-ty, s. Joint eternity.—See Co-. 
COEVAL=cé-e' val, a. and s. Of the same age. 
—s. A contemporary; properly one not only living at 
the same time, but of the same time of life.—See Co-. 
Co-e!-vons, 120: a. Coeval. [Little used.) 
To COEXIST, of/-Sg-zist”, 154: v. 2. To exist 
at the same time.—See ('o.. 
Co’-ex-is"-tent, a. Existing at the same time. 
Co/-er-is"-tence, s Existence at the same time. 
To COEXTEND, cJé/-&cks-ténd”, 154: wv. a. 


To extend to the same space or duration with anuther. 
See Co. 


Co!-er-ten”-sive. 105: @. Mutually equal in 


extent. . 
Co’-er-ten”-sion, (-shtin, 147) s. Joint extension. 


COFFEE=c6l’- fay, s. The verries of the coffee-tree ; 
an infusion or decoction from the berries after they 
have been roasted and ground. 

Cof’-fee-house, s. A house for refreshment where 


coffee is always kept ready for drinking, a business 
often united with that ofan hotel, or a tavern. 


| (> Among the other compounds are Cof/ee-cup, Caffee- 


man, (a man who keeps a coffee-house; Addrsun.) 
Coffee-pot, (for boiling coffe.,) Cyffee-room, (the public 
room in an inn,) Co/fce-shop, (either a shup where 
ground or unground coffee is sold; ur a meaner surt 
of coffee: houre, ) &c, 

COFFER=cot’-fer, 36: 8. A chest or trunk; dis- 
tinctively, a chest containing gold or other treasure ; 
the treasure itself; in furtification, a hollow trench of 
lodgement in a dry ditch; in architecture, a square 
hollow between the modillions of a cornice: iv inland 
navigation,a sort of lock for receiving a barge; Cuffer- 
dam, a case of piling fixed in the bed of a river for 
building a pier dry. 

To Cof'-fer, v. a. To treasure up. 


Cof’-fer-er, 129: s. He who coffers; forme:ly, au 


officer of the royal household next under the Cun- 
troller. 


Cor’-rin, 8 A coffer or chest for enclosing a deaa 
body; the paste of a pie which encloses the fruit; 
paper folded in the form ofa cone to enclose grocery ; 
the whole of a horse's hoof above the coronet, enclose 
ing and including the coffin-bone. 

To Cof'-fin, v. a. To enclose in a coffin. 

To COG=cog, v.a@. and . To flatter; to wheedle ; 
to obtrude by falsehood ; to secure a die a0 as to direct 
its fall; tocheat at dice :—new. to lie ; to wheedle. [Oba] 

Cog'-ger, (-gwr, 77) s A flatterer. 

Cog'-ger-y, 8. Cheating. 

Cog/-ging, (-guing, 77) a. and s, Wheedling :-— 
s. Cheating. 

COG=cOg. 8. The tooth of a wheel. 

Cog/-wheel, 56; #. A wheel with cogs. 

To Cog, v. a. To fix cogs in; to furnish with cogs. 

COGENT=co”-gént, a. Forcible; powerful. 

Co’-gent-ly, ad. Forcibly; powerfully. 

Co’-gen-cy, s. Force; strength. 


COGGLESTON E.—See under Cob, the head. 


To COGITATE, céd'-gé-tite, 64, 105: v. =. Te 
think. 


Cog! -i-tr-ble, a. That may be thought on. 


Coug"-t-ta’-trve, 105: a. Thinking; meditative. 


Cog’-i-ta!/-tion, 89 8. Thought; meditation. 


The schemes ecatire, and the principles to winch the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowes: gate-way: chip’-mdn: pd-pi’: ldw: gradd : j'05, #. €. yew, 55: a6, 4, &e. mate, 171. 
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cou COL 


COGNATE=cdg’-nate 4 and s. (Literally, born COHORTATION, cY-hor-ta”'-shun, % Exhort 
with; See Co-.) Allied by blood; related in origin :—S- ation. (Obs.} 


In Scots law, & male relation through the mother. col K=corf, 29: 8. The head-drees ; 9 cap: 
Cog-ne’-tion, 89: #. Descent from the same original 5 Coifed, (coift, 114. 143) 4- Wearing a colf. 
articl rere ofthe — eg aia the civil aw Oa Coif’-fure, (coif’-f’oor, [Fr.] 170) s. Aheud-dress. 
tions tween males a0) males descen m : ef A é ‘ 
€ “A father; a6 agnation is relationship between COIGNE, coin, 156, 29: % A comer: J . Naa 
the males only who are so descended. To COIL=coil, 29; v. a. To gather into & circulaz 
COGNIAC, cond-yack, 157, 146: & The best 
kind of brandy, 69 named from & town in France. 
COGNITION, edg-nish'-un, 3. The knowledge of 
sumething from {uspection oF awakened experience. 
Cog’-ni-tives 105: a. Knowing by having expe 
rivuced. , 
Cog!/-ni-zance, 12:8 Knowledge, notice generally. 
Cog-ni-zant, 4- Competent to know. 
Cogl-ni-Z ANCE, (cdn/-né-z2ance, 167) s. Notice 
or knowledge in a judicial oF legal sense; ial in 
court; jurisdiction OF right to try; 20 acknowledge- 
ment of confession, as in fines, in which the cognisor 
acknowle\ges that the right to the land in qnestion is 
in the plaintiff or cognizee by gift or otherwise. 
This word and its legal relations are sometimes eX 
hibited to the eye nearly as soun ’ 


Coil, s A rope ound into a ringt tarmoll, tumult, 

stir, perbap® figuratively, becane” a stir or tumult is 

wound up from smaller beginnings OF the word in this 
sense may be allied to Call. 

COIN=coin, & A corner. —Also Coigne and Quoin. 

COIN =coiD, 8 Money bearing ® legal stamp- 

To Coin, v- 4- To stamp metals for money + to 
make oF invent; to make or forze in an ill sense. 

Coin'-ages 99: & Practice of coining 5 money coined ; 
forzery invention. 

Coin'-er, 8 One that coins; & forgets an inventor. 

To COINCIDE=cb-in-cide , v.n. TO fall on the 
game point; to concur.—see CO 

Col-in-ci'-der, & He or that which coincides. , 

Co-1n/-CI-DENT; 81: a. Falling oP the same point; 


Sog!-ni-2anty a. Competent to take legal notice. 
Sog!-ni-za-ble, a Falling under judicial notice; 


Co-in!-ci-dence, Act or state of coinciding. 


COIN DICATION, oh-in'-dé-ca’ Lghun, 89: % 

Concurrence of signs; 4 concurrent symptom. 

COISTRIL=coie’- rl, 29: 8 A degenerate hawk 3 
a coward, a youn jad. itis also spelled Coystrel. 


COIT.—See Quoit. 

COITION, ch-ish/-an, gg: s. A gving togetl er; 
See Co-;) appropriately, the act of generation. 

COJOIN =eu-join’ ,v.a. TO join with another. 
COJUROR,; ch-)'50 - rots, 109, 38 : 3. He who 


COK E=coke, 8. Fossil coal 

neous volatile matter by fire, and thus prepared for ¢x- 
citing intense heat. 

COLATION, c}-la’-shun, gy: s. Filtration. 

Col-la-ture, (c0'- ia-tare, 147) & Te act of 
strainiug- 

Coi!-AN-DER, (cil!-an-ders 116) # A sieves 8 
strainer. =) 

COLBERTINE, cdl-ber-teen’, 104: s A kind 
of lace worn by women. 

COLCOTHAR=cil’-cb thar; 34: 8. The brown 


red oxide of iron common} called crocus 


Cog-ni-zor Cog-ni-zee’ 177: 8. See the ex- 


Cog-nos'-ci-ble; a. That may be known. 

Cog-no#-ci-taves 109: a. Having power of knowing. 

Cog’-nos-cen’-tes (in the pl. Cog!-nos-cen” -ti, 
with no difference of English pronunciation :) 8. 
man knowing in the arts; @ connoisseur. 

Cou-nol-viT, §- Literally, he has acknowledged; & 
legal acknowledgement of the plaintiff's claim, by 
which judgement is entered without trial. 

COGNOMIN ATION, cbg- nom! _d-na!-shin, 
g9: s. A naming in addition to another name; ( 
Co-) a surname. 

Cog-nom’-i-nal, a. Having the same name with 
another ; pertaining to a surname. 

To COH ABIT = ch-hab’-it, % 2. To dwell with 
another; (See Co-;) to live together as man and wife. 

Co-hab’-1-tant, &- A joint inhabitant. 

Co-hab’-i-ta!’-tion, s. The act oF state of Co- 


habiting. COLD, coled=coald, 11 108: a. ands Gelid 
COHEIR, col-anr, 100, 56: s. A joint heir.— | chill, shivering; having cold qualities ; {ndifferent 
See Co-. frigid; without assion; reserved, COY» chaste; not 


weicome, not co ial; not hasty not violent :—5 The 


Cu-heir!-e88; s. She who ts heir with another. - 
sensation produced in animal Bodies by the escape of 


To COHERE=ot-here', yn. To stick together 5 
to suit; & fit; to agre.— See Co. 
Co-he’-rent, 4- Sticking together; consistent. 
Co-he-rent-ly, ad, In acoherent manner. 
Co-he-rence; Co-he-ren-cy, & A union of parts 
which resists separation 5 connection} consistency. 
Co-HR'-sIVE, (-civ, 192, 105) a. Having the power 
of cohering; tending to unite in @ mass. 
Co-he’ -sive-ly, ad. With cohesion. 
Co-he’-sive-ness; 3. The quality of being cohesive- 
Co-he-si-ble, 101: a. Capab-e of cohesion. 
Co he’-sion, (-zhua, 147) . Act of sticking to- 


Cold/-ness, 4: Want of heat; anconcern; frigidity 

of tempe™: covness; want of kindness; chastity. 

Cold! -heart-eus (-hart- d, 131) 4 Wanting 
feeling. 

Cold!-short, 4- Brittle when cold, as a metal. 

COLE=coal, 8. > name for all sorts of cabbage. 

Colel-seed, & Cabbage seed. 

Cole-wort, (-wurt 141) 8. A species of cabbage: ~ 

CoN MOPTERAL =I op! 181-2 a. Having 

winzs with sheaths, like the beetle. 

COLIC=c8!’-1¢, 3. and a. Strictly, ® disorder of 
the colon or the chief of the intestines; & disorder of 
the stomac and bowels generally —o. Affecting the 
howels. 

To COLLAPSE=cl-léps’ , 189: v % To fall 
together, 35 the sides or parts of a hollow vessel.— 
See Co-. 


COHIBIT= hiu-it, v. 4. To restrain-—See Co-. 


To COHOBATE=co-hi-bate. y. a. To pour the 
distilled ite upon the remaining matter, and distil 
it again. 1d Chemistry | 
Co'-ho-ba"-tion, &- Re-distillation. - 
COHORT=c0 -hiwrt, 38: 4 A body of about 
five hundred foot soldiers among the Romans; # troop. °. 
The sign = 18 used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
cmon mish/-un. t. ¢ mission, 169: vizh-tin, t% € pinun, 169: thin, 166: {hén, 166 
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COL COL 
COLLEGE, c6i!-Iddge, 102: s. Primarily, « sol. 


jection, an assembly, or community ; and thus the 
word is allied two the verb To Collect; appropriately, a 
suciety of men collected fur learning or religion; the 
house in which they reside. 

Col-le’-gi-ul. 105, 146, 12: a. Relating to a 
college. ‘ 

Col-le’-gi-an, s. A member of a college. 

Col-le'-gi-ate, a. and s. Containing a college; 
instituted as a college; applied to a church, it signitles 
one that, not being a cathedral, or the seat of a bisliop, 
has nevertheless its college or corporation of dean, 
canons and prebends, and is re ulated, in matters of 
divine service, as a cathedral:—s. A member of a 
college: a university man. 

COLLET.—See under Collar. 

COLLETIC=cdl-lét’-ic, a. and s. Agglutinant:— 


s. Glue. 
To COLLIDE=cil-lide’, v. a. To strike mu- 


Col-lapse’, 8. A shrinking or falling together, as the 
canals or vessels of the body, through disease or age. 
Col-lap/-sion, (shun. 147) 8. Act or state cf 

collapsing. . 

COLLAR:=-coll-lar, 34: 8. Something worn round 
she neck; a neck-band: Tv slip the cullar, is to escape 
from restraint, as a horse from harness: A collar of 
brawn, is the quantity made up in one parcel.—See 
the verb. 

Tv Col'-lar, v.a. To seize by the collar, or throat ; 
to put a collar on -—To collar beef or other meat is to 
bind it hard and close with a string or collar. 

Col'-lared, 114: a. Having a collar. 

Col/-lur-age, s A daty on the collars of draught 
horses. 

Col!-lar-bone, s. The clavicle. 

Col'-lar-day, s. A day on which knights appear at 
court in their collars. 

Coil-.e7, & Formerly a collar; at present, the ring | 4, jy 

TP COLLATE -cbllat/, v. a. Lerally, to bri Col-liz-ion, (-lizh’-iin, 147) s. A mutual striking 

a are te y» ng against; a cla-h; opposition, in‘ erference.—Se¢e \o.. 
or lay together; (See Co ;) applied in one sense to the | COLLIER, &c.—See under Coal 
comparison of books ane ascertain Snes: COLLIFLOW ER aks Caulibawer under Caulis 


To COLLIGATE, cdl!-1é-gate, 105 : v. a. To bind 


of supplying omissions and ascertaining true readings; 
together.—See Co-. 


and in another sense to the act of placing a clergyman 
Coll-li-ga"’-tion, 89: 8. A binding together. 


in a benefice. 
Col-la!-tor, s. One who compares copies; one who 
presents to a benetice; one who bestows. A 
Col-la/-tive, a. A term applied to livings or ad- ie mode Clee cae ae svete } 
vowsons of which the bishop and the patron are the To Col ‘3 J Bs . ree up. L ; ous 
0 Col-league’, 83: v. n. To join in league. 
COLLIMATION, cdi!-lé-ma"-shun, 8. The 
aiming at a mark or limit.—Sce Co-. Collimator, see 8. 


same person. 
Col-lal-ticn, 89: 8. A comparison of copies; ®& 
COLLINEATION, col-lin’-€-a"”-shun, 89: s. 
The act of directing in a line to a fixed ubject.— 


bestowing of a benefice; generally, a biinging of things 
bs Mi and heuce, particularly, @ rejast of several 
See Co-. 
To COLLIQUATE, cdl/-lé-kwate, 76, 145: 
v. a.and x. To melt, to dissolve :—new. To be dissolved. 


ngs set out, : : 
Col’-.a-tit’-ious, (-tish’-us, 90, 120) a. Contri- 
—See Co-. 
Col!-li-guunt, a. Having the power of melting. 


buted from many parts, or by many persons. 
COLLATERAL=ol-lat’-€r-al, a. Side to side, 

Col!-li-gua"-tion, 89: 4. The act of melling; @ lax 

or diluted state of the fluids in animal bodies. 


_ running lel or together: (See Co-;) diffused on 
either side; not direct: not immediate; concurrens ; 

Col-lig’-xa-ble, (-lick’-wd-bl, 81, 98, 101) a. 

Easily dissolved. 


descending from the same stock or ancestor, though 
nut Hineally related; as the children of brothers. 

Col-lig/-ua-ment, 8. The substance to which any 

thing is reduced by being melted. 


Col-lav-er-al-ly, ad. {n a collateral manner. 

To COLLAUD =cél-léwd’, v. a. To join in 
Col-lig/-ua-tive, 103: a. Melting; dissolvent. 
Col-lig!-ue-fac!’-ton, 89: 8. Amelting together. 


pruising.—See Co-. 
COLLISION .—See under To Collide. 


COLLEAGUE.—See under To Colligate. 
To COLLECT=cS!-léct’, 81: 9. a. and n. To 

To COLLOCATE=cbl'-lé-cdt, v. a. To place. 

—Sve Co. 


gather together; (See Co-;) to gain by observation ; 
Col!-lo-ca’-tion, 89: s. A piasing, or being place. 


to infer as a cron prin To collect one’s self, is to 
collect the powers of the mind from confusion, or for 

T. COLLOGUE=cil-logue’, v. a. To wheedle; 

to flatter. [(Obs.} 


er 
letermination; hence, collected siznifies cool, calm, 
undisturbed :—sew. To run together; to accumulate, 
COLLOQUY, col/-ld-kwéy, 76, 145, 105: 5. 
Mutual discourse of two or more; (See Co-;) con- 


Col-lec’-tor, 18: s. A gatherer; a compiler; a re- 
versation. 


ceiver of dues. — 
Col-lec’-ter-ship, s. The office of a collector. 
Coll-lo-quist, s. A speaker in a dialogue. 
Col-lo’-qui-al, a. Relating to common conversation. 


Coll-lec-ta’’-ne-ows, 90: a. Gathered together. 

Col-lec!-ted, part. Gathered; calm. (See the verb.) 
Col-lo’-qui-al-ly, ad. Ina colloquial manner. 
Col/-lo-cu’’-tion, 89: 8. Conference; conversation. 


Cul-lec-ted-ly, ed. In one view; in a body. 
Col-lec/-ted-ness, s. State of being collected. 
Col-lec-ti-ble, 101: a. That may be collected. 
Colelec’-ttun, 69: s. A gathering together: @ con- 
Coll-lo-cu"-tor, 38: 8. A speaker in a dialogue. 
COLLOP=cd!'-lop, 18: s- A small slice of meat: 
a piece of flesh; in urlesque, a child. 
COLLUCTANCY, cdl-luc-tan-céy, 105: 5. A 


tribution; an assemblage : a corullary; a deduction. 

Col’-lec-tit”-ious, (-tish’-us, 90, l2u) a Ga 
tendency to contest with; (See Co-;) opposition of 
nature. 


thered up. 
Col’-luc-ta”-tion, 89: s. Contrariety; opposition. 


Col-lec-tive, 105: a. Gathered into one body; 
expressing a multitude, though having the form of the 
To COLLUDE, cdl-l’a6d!, 109: v. a. To play iat 
each other's hand; to conspire in @ fraud.—See Co-. 


singular number. 
Col-lu’-der, s. One who colludes, or acts in concert. 


Col-lec-tive-ly, ad. In a body. 
Col-lec-tive-ness, s. State of union; a mass. 

COLLEGATARY, cdl-l&g/-d-tar-dy, 105: s. A| Col-led-sion, (-zhun) s A secret agreement for 8 
joint legatee.—See Co-. fraudulent purpose. 


COLLECT=c6l’-léct, s. A prayer read with 
other parts of the service, either usually, oF on a par- 
The echomes entire, and the principles to whieh the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gat’-way: chip!-man : pd-pa!: ldw: gd6d : 00, i, €. jew 5D: ty, &c. wale, 171. 
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Coile/-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) @- Fraudulently com: ColV'-ourea-ble, a. Specious; plausible 

corted. Col!-our-a-blys ad. Speciously- 

Col-la-sively, ad. By collusion. Col'-our-ing: 3. Specious appearance; that part of 

Colelu-sive-Dess> §- The quality of being collusive- nting which especially regards the effect of culos 

Col-lu'-sot-¥ (-sdr-by) , Containing collusion. Colf-our-ist, $- A painter who excels in eolouring- 

COLLY, ot © LLOW.—See under Coal. Coll-our-less, 4 Without colours ; transparent 

cbl-lir/-S-um, 129, 105: 8. Aa Corl-on-AT > 4: Tinged; dyed: ured. 

Coll-or-if!-icy 4 Able $0 give colour. 


COLLY RIUM, 
ointment for the eyes. 
Cul-or-a'-tures (-thre, 147 ) s, Graces in music : 


t. 
optocyNTH =c5l'4-sint & coloquintida. |» compare CRFomAN 
COLON=c -lon, & Literally, ® member OF part; COLSTAFR=c8l'-st86, 3. A staff by which two 
into whic men carry & burden on their shoulders. 
horse; 4 foolish 


COLT, coult, 116: s Aye 


: un 
rson without axperience. 


appropriately. one of the larger members 
mark thus (;), by which 
a. To frisk, to frolic —ucl. 


riod is divided, 83 also the 

the division is signified ; or the largest and widest 
member of the intestines. 

COLONEL, cur-nél;, 167: 8 The commander 
ofa regiment, ranking Dem below 2 prigndier-genera”. 
Tho spelling is French; the pronunciation comes from 
the Spanish, Coronel. 

Colol-nel-cy: Cole/-nel-ships & The office, rank oF 
commission of a culonel. 

Add’, 85: % A series of 


COLON N ADE=cbl +-n 
i in acircle; any of columns. 
pody of ple drawD 


ry to inhabit some dietant places 


the country pilav 
Col’-o-nist, & 
To Col!-0-nizZes 2: a. 
Coll-o-ni-za =f 8. 
nizing. 
Co-lu-ni-als gy; a. Relating to a colony oF colonies. 
of | _ taining to a pigeon oF 


COLOPHON, cpl-b-foa, 163: & city 
i t claimed the hone! of | Cou!-uM-BAR-Y) 129, 
sins : ine in pantomimic enter - 


To 


befool. 
Colt/-ish, @- Like a colt; frisky, wanton. 
Colt’s!-tooth, s- An imperfect tooth in young horses $ 
a love of youthful pleasure. 

- 13) 3. A genus of plants. 


Cou.rs!-¥00T; 
R. ca \'-ter, 116: s The gharp iron of a 


P 
COLU BRINE, cdll-b-brine. 69: a Relating to 
a serpent, cunning, crafty. 
COLUMBIAN,  lam'-bé-dn, 146: 4 Per- 
raining to the country discovered bY Columbus; 
American. 
An acidifiable metal. Colum’bic, 4- 
An frst found in America- 
s\faum-bine, - Like or pet- 


being the pirth-place © omer; } 
rought from thence’ and for & tainments ; the name of a plant. 
156: 8. A cylindrical pillar ; 


known for & resin P “ Me et be 
species of Ke et ro some copy itioa 
tlomer’s all to the first ircumstance co UMN, cB\/-um, > 8 
some strikiug tail- pieces hence Colophon has becom? a file of troops. the files collectively 5 & Pe ndicu- 
the name [oF conclusion of & % where any lar sec page in printing; © ndicular live 
the prin e and a of figures. ‘ 
m'-nar, (c-liimn!-ner) a, Formed in columns. 


COLURE, chlor’, s- One of the two great circles 
i t eac e poles of the 


COLOQUINTIDA, © i 
see called the bitter apple- =00! -_md, 8. A morbid sleepiness 5 lethargy: 
See aleo under Comet. 


urgative drug, otherw? 
COLORATE, &c.—See under Colo 
COLOSSUS =o oy 3. A gigantic statue. Col-ma-tose, FW 152) a. Lethargre: 
Co-los 64 a, Gigantic; bage in size COMART= mart, & A joint contract. See 
Col! os-se!!-as 92, 86; 4- lossal ; very large Co-. [Shaks-] 
ol!-os-se’ faym, 8 A puildiag of huge proportions + COM ATE=cb-ma ra A companion. See Co- 
articularly the amphitheatre of Veapasian at Rome. | go See also Cumate under Comet. 
his, hie _ is Sanat written ere COMB, coom, 116, 156: % A valley; hence the 
mh pa Me alae wen hich sor “a : th termination 10 the names of places; the cells in which 
being either the relative position cnet, their houey: : <eaeal 
to the culossal size of the statu , COUM, S- A measure: proper y Coomb. 
COLOUR, © aut, LO, ; COMB, , & Ao instrument to ® parate nd 
The effect Pr iuced on the organs { sight by the adjust the hair; any instrument like a comb; the in 
different power of different boales of of dented top or crest Oo} a cock. 
10 ; and refract the ra light. To Comb, 9. &- ust a comb; to 
white reflect the rays put do not se lay smooth b drawitg through 08 interstices. 
Lapa a lack abe ponnene a C.ml/-er; (co’-mer) * One who combs wool 
cvlours in ce5 ie : 
colours red, orange, Yellow: green, Com/ pag weer aa ae 
and violet hue, dye: the ice of AF hw, t rearigees ‘ api he tard, (an African 
face; t tint of the painters © rficial wis) mi/-brush, One ~ -miaher- 
tion; external pprarance j show; © Ti COMBAT, cum” at, 116: 0 * and a. Te 
co lexion; t which is used for colouritke fight; to act in oppost ‘on :—act. TO oppose 5 to fyht 
which ng the roth ae Lert nut | Com’-bat, 5- Contest; battle. 
Pee by Be rovab! ve 6 Bie Cum!-ba-tant, 4 and s. contending *—t Tle tha 
trial of the cause from the jury ti combats; ac jon. Combater w pow yupusual 
plural @ _or standa To COMBINE= m-bine!, v. a. 80 n, To joi 
To } -owrl, % a. and #. T rk with togethers (See Co-;) to link in unions to settle t 
“2 palliat=. qw excusts to ke plausibl com] act :—ne¥ To agrees to unite 12 friendship , 
+5]-382- design. 
The sign = js sed modes of spelling that have 8° irreguierity of soued. 
Tres ras: mish-n, t mission, 09° vish-un, ¢. ¢- vision, 169: thin, 166: thén, 166 
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COM 


Com-bi/-na-ble, 101: a. That may > combined. 
Com!-bi-nate, a. Settled by compact, betrothed. 


[Shaks.] ; 

Com/-bi-na"-tion, 89: 8. Union for some purpose: 
commixture; union of two or more substances in such 
a manner as to form anew compoung, jn distinction from 
a mere mechanical mixture, in which each substance 
retains its properties; the union of numbers or quan- 
tities in every possible manter. 

COMBUST=cén-bist’, 18: a. Literally, burnt 
with; (see Co-;) appropriately, it is applied only to 
a planet when in conjunction with, or apparently neat 
to the sun. : 

Com-bus’-té-ble, 105: a.ands. Capable of being 
burnt:—s. A substance that will take fire and burn. 


Com-bus’-ti-ble-ness, } 

Com-bus!-ti-bil”-i-ty, #:: -Apiess to take Bre: 

Com-bus'-tion, (com-bust'-yon, 146, 18; co//og. 
com-biust’-shtin, 147) s. Conflagration; burning. 

To COME, ciim, 107: } v. 2. To advance nearer, 

I] Camz=cam, as opposed to go; to ar- 

Comx, cum, 107: rive ; to reach ; to happen; 
to appeur in sight; to become: in the imperative it is 
often used interjectioually, in order to encourage, ex- 
cite, or command attention: it is often used with an 
ellipsis, as Come Friday, that is, when Friday shall 
come. As to the numerous senses it expresses by pre- 
positions, these differences should be sought for in the 
added particle, and not in the verb, which retains its 
meaning, either plainly or figuratively, in all the 
phrases it helps to form. Thus, To come by, expresses 


either a plaia meaning—as, “* He came by the door,” |. 


that is, he advanced on his way by or sear the door; 
ora figurative meaning—as, “ be came by his death,” 
that is, he arrived af, or happened oa, his death: and 
eo of other phrases. In ‘the expression, “ The batter 
comes,” the meaning is figurative: it advances nearer 
to us as butter from the state it was in. 

Com/-cr, 36: s. One that comes. 

Come-off’, s. An evasion. 

Com/-ing, a. ands. Advancing near; ready to come ; 
forward; forward in fondness; future :—s. The act of 
coming ; approach ; state of being come; arrival. 

Com/-ing-in ',s. That which comes in, revenue ; in- 
come; act of yielding. 

Come!-1yY, (cim/’-léy) a. That comes together, or 
meets suitably in all its parts; decent; graceful. 

Come’-li-ly, ad. Decently ; suitably. 

Come-li-ness, 8. That which is becoming, fit, or suit- 
able in form or manner; grace; beauty; dignity. 

COMEDY, cdm/-é-déy, s. A dramatic representa- 


tion of the lighter passions and actions of mankind. 


Com-e’-di-an, 18, 105, 146, 12: 8. A player of 


comic purts; a player in general; a writer of comedies. 

Com!-1c, a, Relating to comedy; raising mirth. 

(om/-i-cal, a. Comic; diverting; sportive; droll. 

Com/!-i-cal-ly, ad. Ina comical manner. 

Com/-i-cal-ness, 8. The quality of being comical. 

COMESSATION, cdm’-és-sa"-shun, 89: 4 
Feasting; revelry. 

Com-ts/-Tr-BLE, 18, 105, 101: a@.and 8. Eatable: 
—s. That which is fit to be eaten with something else; 
(see Co-;) a sauce, 

COMET=cdm/’-8t, 14: s. Literally, a hairy star; 
an opake body like a planet whose orbit is elliptical, 


and whose appearance varies with its relative position 
t» the sun. 


Com’-et-a"-ri-um, 85, 41: s. A machine for show- 
ing the motion of a comet about the sun. 

Com/-et-ar-y, or Com-et’-ic, a. Relating to comets. 

Com’-et-og”-rd-phy, (-féy, 163) s. Description 
of comets. 

Co!-ma, 2: 8. The hairy appearance that surrounds 
a planet; the turf or hair of a plant. 

Com'-ate, a. Hairy; appearing hairy. 


COM 


COMFIT aud CONFITURE.—See under To 
Cunfect. 

To COMFORT, cim’-fort, 116, 38: v.a@. Te 
strengthen; to enliven; to invigorate; to console. 

Com/-fort, s Support; countenance; consolation ; 
that which gives cunsvlation. 

Com/-fort-a-ble, 98, 101: a. Receiving, or suscep- 
tible of, comfort; cheerful; dispensing comfort. 

Com! fort-a-bly, ad. With comfort; without despaiz. 

Com/!-fort-a-ble-ness, s. State of comfort. 

Com/!-fort-er, 36: #. One that comforts. 

Com/’-fort-less, a. Without comfort. 

Con’-vor-Ta"-TION, §. The act ofstreng*bening. (Obs.] 


COMFREY. cam'-fréy 116: s. A medicinal plant. 
COMIC, &c.—See under Comedy. 
COMITIAL, c§-mish’-dl, 147: a. Relating to 


the Comitia, or assemblies of the Roman people; re- 
lating to assemblies. 

COMITY, cdm!-&-téy, 105: s. Courtesy; civility. 

COMMA=cém'-md, s. Literally, a segment; the 
point (,) which notes the subordinate causes of a 
sentence; in music, an enharmonic interval. or the 
difference between a major and minor semitone ; di- 
vision, distinction. 


Com/-ma-tism, 158: 8. Conciseness, brietness. 


To COMMAND, com-miand’, 18, 11: v. a. and 
a. To govern; to order; to direct to be done; to over- 
look ; to lead asa general:—nex. ‘To have the supreme 
authority. 

Com-mand’, 82: s. The right of commanding; 

wer; cogent authority; the act of commanding ; 
e order given; the power of overlooking. 

Com-mand’-ing, a. Poworful; dignified in de- 
meanour. 

Com-mand’-a-tor-y, @ Having the full force of 
command, 

Com-mand’-er, s. A commandant, (which see 
lower ;) in the navy, a captain not yet posted. 

Com-man/’-dress, 8. A female commandant. 

Com-man’-der-y, 129, 105: s. The body of knights 
of any one order; the revenue, benefice, or house be- 
longing to them. 3 

Com-mand!-ment, s. Mandate, command ; autho- 
rity; precept, law, especially of the decalogue. 

Com!-man-pAnT’, 23: 8. A chief commanding a 

lace or body of troups. 

COMMAR =com-mark’, s. Frontier of a country. 

COMMATERIAL, cm’-mé-tére’-é-dl, 43, 105: 
a. Consisting of the same matter. Sce Co. 

Com/-ma-te’-ri-al’-1-ty, 8 Participation of the 
same matter. 


COM MATISM.—See under Comma. 


COMMEASURABLE, cém-mézh’-d6r-d-bl, 18, 


Hi 147, 101: a. Reducible to the same measure. 


Co-. 

Comemen!-su-R4-BLE, (-s0-rd-bl, 147) a. Com- 

measurable; that have a common measure. 

Com-men/-su-ra-ble-ness, } s. Capacity of having 

Com-men/-sw-ra-bil-1-ty, } a common measure, o 

of being measured by soubor: 

To Com-men’-su-rate, v. a. To reduce to a common 
measure. 

Com-men’-su-rate, a. Reduced to a common mea- 
sure; equal, coextensive. 

Com-men’-sa-rate-ly, ad. With the capacity of 
measuring, or being measured by. 

Com-men!-su-ra’'-tion, 150. 89 : s. Reduction to 
some common measure; proportion. 

To COM MEMORATE, com-mém!-d-rate, v. 2. 
To call to remembrance by « solemn act. 

Com-mem"-o-ra'-tive, a. Tending to preserve re- 
membrance. 

Com-mem/-o-ra"-tion, s. An act of public cele 
bration. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: git’-wAy: chip’-man: pd-pa': law : 
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COM COM 
To Com-mix’. emicks, 154) % ¢ and #. Te 


memem/-o-ta-ble, 98, 101: 4 Worthy to be 


in remembrance. mingle; t© plend:—"eu. To unite. 

Com-mem-o-fa-ter-Ys a. Preserving the remem- Se sion, (-mick’-shun, 154 147) & Mixture. 

brance. Obs.) ; ‘ as 

To COMMENCE=com-méuce’ 18; v.n. and a. Com-mizt’-10"; (-mickst'-yun, 146:  collo. 
To begin. mickst-shun, 147) 3. Mixture 


Com-mence-ment, 3. Beginning; date; the first 
Tuesday in July at Cambridge, 08 which day, deyrees 
+ peing completed, new graduations commence. 
To COMMEND=com-ménd’s 18: v.a. To re- 
present a8 worthy; to recommend; to praise. 
Commend’, G2: se Commendation. (Shaks. Obs.) 
Com-men'-der; 36: s. A praiser. 
Com-men’-da-ble, 101: a. Landable» worthy of 
praise. 
Cim-men'-da-bly; 105: ad. Laudably. 
Com-men'-da-tor-¥> 129, 105: 4. and s. Favoar- 
_ ably representative 5 ntaining praise delivering oP 
with pious hope + See also lower :)—3- eulogy: 

A few years age, Commendable and Commendably 
were accented by the higher graile of speakers oD the 
first syllable: n better taste has restored, or nearly Te 
stored, the more consistent accentuation. 

Com!-men-da"-fton, 89: % Recommendation ; 

praise; ground of praise; message of love. 

CoMeMEN-DAMs 1%: 12: 8. The holding of a vacant 
benefice till a ol is supplied: 5° named as being 
commended to the care of the holder: also the trust of 
the revenues of benefice to & layman for a certain 
time and specitied purpose. 

Com-men'-da-tor-y> 4° Holding in commendam. 

Com-men da-tar-¥> 129, 12: 8 One who holds 
in commendam. He is sometimes called a Commen’- 


ling; state of peing mingled: composition 3 compound. 


Com!-mi-nu’-ted, a, Pulverized. 

Com!-mi-nu’-to0; 89: & Pulverization ; attenu- 
ation. 

To Com-Min/-U-ATE, y.a. TO comminute. [Obs.} 

Com-min’-u-i-ble, 105, LOL: 4 Reducible to 
powders frangible. 

To COMMISERATE, cpm-miz!-Br-Ate, 151: 
v.a. TO Ppity- 

Com-mis'-er-a-ble, a. Worthy of compassion. 

Com-mis"-er-al-tves 105: 4 Compassionate. 

Com-mis”-er-a -tive-ly, ad. Compassionately- 


Com-mis’-er-a”-ton, 89: 8. Pity: compassion. 

COMMISSARIAT; COMMISSION, &c.—See 
in the onsen class. 

To COMMI se com-mit, 18: v % Literally, t0 

gend of thrust tozether } (see Co;) to throw, or lay 

upon 5 appropriately, to intrust; send to prisons to 

it; to do} to perpetrate; to expose. 


Com-mit’ -tal, & Commitment. 
a Com-mit’ -ta-ble, 101: 4% sable to be committed. 
wo ~~ aaa iv- 3 ° ° its. 
COMMENSAL=odm-mén'33) 18, 12: a. Eat- Com-mit-ter, 36+ # 0 who comm 
ing at the same table with another. See \O- 
Com/-men-sall’-i-tys @d4: 8. Fellowship of table. 


Com! ae Com-MIT-TEEs 177 & The persul to whom the 
om'-men-sa!-Nons © An eating at the same table. | care of an idiot oF junatic is committed, the Jord chan- 
COMMEN SURABLE, &ice—See under Commes cellor being the cum mit-tor’. 


Com-Mis-SION+ (cém-mish’-Un, 18, 90) s. The 
act of committing 3 that which is committed; trust? 
a warrant; charge; office; employment; perpetration + 
management by committee OF gubstitute. 
To Com-mis-st0n, 0 % To empower ; t0 appoint. 
Com-mir-sion-eFs 3. One included in warrant of 
authority. . 
Com-mis’-sion-al, 12: \ a. Appointed by 
Com-mis-s10n-at-y; 129, 105: ) @ warrant. 
Com’-m18-S48- ¥5 (cém’-mis-sar-by 129, 105) % 
Generally, the same as commissioner; appropriately, 
one who acts for the bishop in a remote part of the 
diocese; also, an officer attending the army who regu: 
lates provisions or ammunition. 
Com!-mie-sat-y-slP» 3. The office of & commissary 
Com/-mis-sar’-t-ul (obm'-mis-sir"b-4, [Fr.] 
170) s. The whole body of officers attending an army 


surabie. 

To COMMENT=com'-mEnt y. n.and 4. To 

annotate; to write notes on; fo expound, to explain; 
to make remarks :—act. (Ubs.] To explain ; to feign. 

Com/-ment, 8. Annotation 5 note; explanation j ex- 
position; remark. 

Com/!/-men-tF, 36: 8. He that writes or makes 
comments. 

Com’ -™ yNeTA/“TOR, 8+ An expositor oF annotator. 

To Com'-men-tate, n. To annotate. 

Com/-men-tat-y, 3. An exposition; & book of an- 
notations; 4 memoir; & series of memoranda. 

COMMENTITIOUS, cdm/-mén-tiah’’-us, 147; 
120: a. Invented ; feigned ; imaginary: 

COMMERCE=cim/-mer™ g. Intercourse for 
trade ; trade; traffic; intercourse. See Co-. 

To Com/-meree, ¥- n. To traffic; to hold intercourse. 
1n Milton's Pensivroso, the present participles by po 
etic licence, accents the second sy llabie. 

Com-mer-cial, (eah’al, 147) 18: a. Relating to 
commerce oF traffic. 

Com-mer-cial-ly, 109; ad. In® commercial view. 


COMMERE, cdm/-mare; [Fr] 170: s Gossip; 


ral. 

Com-Mis'-SORE. (com-mish'- oor, 147) % Tite 
rally, sending oF thrusting of parts together: it is 
used in architecture, in anatomy, &c. to signify 5 june- 


To COMMIX, &c.—See under To Commingle. 
COMMODIOUS, c$m-mo'-dé-us; 105, 146, 120: 
a. Convenient; suitable; useful 
Com-mo/-di-ous-ly, ad. Conveniently ; suitably. 
Com-mo/-di-ous-nes, 3, Convenience advantage. 
Com-mod'-t-ty, 105: s. Interest; aavantage : provits 


goody. 
To COMMIGRATE, cOmi-mb-grate, 109! % ™ 
To migrate in abody. See Co 


Com!-m: gtal-tion, 89 : s. A migrating together. 
COMMIN ATION, com/-mé-na’/-shun. 99:3. A 


threatening concerning many things: (se¢ Co-3) a de- 


punciation 5 the recital of divine threats on stated days. 
Com-min'-a-tor-y, 129, 105: 4 Denunciatory- 
7, COMMINGLE, cameming!-gl, 18, 158; 101: 


g. a. and #. To mix together into one mass; (see Co3) 


, se. 
Con!-MODE, (com'-mod, ([Fr.] 170) 8. Generally 
some convenient article; hence, specially. ® head.dres# 
always ready to be put on, guch as ladies wore iu 


c. 
clIMODORE=com’-mb dere , 85: & The 
captain of 8 squadron of ships oP 4 particular enter 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no regularity of sound. 
Consonants! misb-un, tf. ¢ gissiot, 169° virzh-ab, &. @ vision, 169: thin, }66: thén, 166. 
it 
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vrise; a title, by courtesy, to the senior captain, wheu 
three or more ships of war are in company; the lead- 
ing ship of a fleet of merchantmen. 

“OMMODULATION, cdm/-méd-d-la"-shin, 
85: s. Mutual agreement or measure. See Co-.. 

COMMON =cdm-moén, a. ud. and s. Belonging 
equally to more than one; having no pusses-or or 
owner; vulgar, mean, easy to be had; of no rank; cf 
little value; not scarce; public, general, serving the 
use of all; frequent; usual, ordinary; in grammar, 
signifying ‘both actively and passively, —both mascu- 
line and feminine :—ad. Frequently ; usually; jointly: 
—«. An open ground e y by mauy persons: 
Ia common, equally to participated by a certain 
number; equally or in like manner with another; in- 
discriminately ; in law, a distinct tenure, but with 
unity of possession. 

To Com’-mon, v. ”. To have a joint right with 
others in some common ground; to eat in company. 
Com/-mons, 143: s. pé. The common people; the 
lower house of parliament; fuod provided at a common 
table: Ducturs’ Cummoas is a college for the professors 
of the civil law, where the civilians common together. 

Com!-mon-ly, 105: ad. Frequently; usually. 

Com’-mon-ness, 8. The quality or state of being 
common. 

Com/-mon-a-ble, 101: a. Held in common. 

Com/-mon-age, 99: s. The right of feeding on a 
common, 

Com’-mon-al-ty, 12, 105: s. The common people. 

Com’-mon-er, 36: s. One of the common people; 
aman not noble; a member of the House of Com- 
mons; one having a joint right in common ground; a 
student of the second rank at Oxford; a prostitute. 

Com/-mon-coun”-cil, s. The council of a city or 
corporate town, empowered to make by-laws for the 
government of the citizens, Their place of meeting is 
called’ the common hall, 

Com/-mon-law”, s. The unwritten law, as it was 
generally holden before any statute was enacted in 
parliament to alter the same, and therefore distin- 
guished from statute law. 

Com/-mon-pleas”, 151: 8.. One of the king's courts, 
now held at Westminster, though formerly moveable. 
All civil cases are or were tried in it, but it has no 
cognizance of pleas of the crown, and common pleas 
are all pleas that are not such. 

Com/’-mon-place”, s.and a. This name arises from 
the common topics laid down by the ancient rhetori- 
cians, from which matter might be found for any dis- 
course; an ordinary topic ; a memorandum :—a. trite; 
ordinary. 

Com/-mon-place”-book, 118: 8, A book in which 
ae to be remembered are ranged under general 


Com/-mon-weai", 85: 8. The public good. 

Com!-mon-wealth, (-wélth) 8. The commonweal ; 
an established form of civil life; the public ; a govern- 
a in which the supreme power is lodged in the 
people. 

Com!-muNez, s. The French word answering to Com- 
mon in English. It frequently occurs as the name of 
the lowest subdivision of the country introduced at the 
Revolution. A commune is sometimes a single town, 
and sometimes a union of several villages. All the 
considerable cities are divided into several communes. 

Com-mu’-ni-ry, 18, 105: s. Common possession ; 
the commonwealth; the body politic. 

To Com-munx’, 81: v. 2. To impart sentiments, 
or make them cummor to two or more; to converse; to 
talk together. : 

Com-mu’-nion, (com-miine-yun, 146) s. Fellow- 
ship; intercourse between two or more persons; cum- 
mon possession; interchange of transactions; union 
in the common worship of any church; the body of 
people who so unite. See also lower ucder Commu- 
Nicant. 

To Com-mu'-ni-cate, 18, 105: v. a. To impart; 


COM 


to participate ; to reveal ;—seu. To have somethiug in 
common with another ; to partake of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Hence, Communica’tion, @, 
Com-mu’-ni-ca-ble, 98, 101: a. That may become 
of common possession ; that may be im 
Com-mu’-ni-ca-ble-ness, \ 8. The quality of being 
Com-mu’-ni-ca-bil-i-ty, J communicable; capa- 
bility of being imparted. 
Com-mu"-ni-ca’/-trve, 105: a. Inclined to make 
advantages common ; liberal of knowledge. 
Com-mu’-ni-ca’-tive-ness, s. The quality of being 
communicative. 
Com-mu’-ni-ca/-tor-y, a. Imparting knowledge. 
Com-nvu!-NI-CANT, 8 A partaker; (see the neuter 
sense uf the verb Communicate;) especially, a par- 
taker of the Lord's Supper. 


Com-mu’-ni-on, s. The celebration of the Lord's 


Supper. 
COMMONITION, cdm’-mé-nish’-tin, 89: «. 
Advice with warning; (see Co-;) instruc.fon. 
Com-mon’--tive, 18, 105: a. Advising ; warning. 
COMMORANT=cdm’-mé-rdut, 12: a. Dwell- 
ing with fixed residence; (see Co-;) ordinarily re- 
siding. 
Com/!-mo-rance, or Com!-mo-ran-cy, 8. Residence. 
Com/-mo-ra”-t:on, 89: 8. A staying or tarrying. 
COMMORIENT, cém-more’-4-ént, 47, 105: a. 
Dying at the same time with. See Co.. 
COMMOTION, com-m6/-shun, 89: s. Motion 
at pee with parts; (sce Co-;) agitation; tumult; 
tr 


Com-mo’-tton-er, 36: 8. An exciter of commotion. 

Tv Com-movr’, (com-md6v’, 107\ ». a. To put in 
motion ; to agitate; to unsettle. (Tnumson. ] 

To COMMUNE, COMMUNICATE, &c.—See 
under Common. 

To COMMUTE=com-mit?, 18: v. a. and x. 
To exchange; to buy off, or ransom one obligation by 
another; (see Co-:)—nes. To bargain for exemption. 

Com-mu/-ta-tive, 105: a, Relating to exchange. 

Com-mu’-ta-tive-ly, ad. In the way of exchange. 

Com-mu’-ta-ble, 101: a, That may be exchanged. 

Com-mu’-ta-bil”-s-ty, s. Capability of exchange. 

Com’-mu-ta’-tion, 89: s Change; alteration ; 
ransom. 

COMMUTUAL, cém-mii’-th-al, 18, 147: a, 
Jointly mutual; (see Co ;) reciprocal. 

COMPACT=coém!-pict, s. A mutaal contract; 
(see Co-;) an accord; an my trian anciently, 
structure, compacture. Originally, the noun, as wrll 
as all the following words, was accented on the second 
syllable. 


To Com-pact’, 18, 83: v¥. a. To join together with 
firmness; to consolidate; to league. 

Com-pact’, a. Firm; evlid; close; held together. 

Com-pact’-ly, 105: ad. Closely; densely ; neatly. 

Com-pact’-ness, s. Firmness; close completeness. 

Com-pac’-ted-ly, ad. Closely. 

Com-pac’-ted-ness, s. Firmness; density. 

Cum-pac’-‘ure, (ture, 147) s. Stracture. 

Com-pa!-aEs, (cOm-pa’-gécez, [Lat.] 169) s. a 
system or structure of many parts united. 

Com-pag’-i-na"-tion, 64, 89: 8. Union; strustare. 

COMPANY, cum’-pd-néy, 116, 98, 105: s. 
Persons assembled together; fellowship; a band; a 
society; a body corporate; subdivision of a regiment, 
(this is said to be the parent sense:) Tu bear com ‘ 
Tu keep company, to associate with: the latter p 
also signifies to frequent assemblies. 

To Com’-pe-ny, v. a. and #. (Obs.} To accompany ; 
to be companion to:—nes. To associate one’s self with; 
to be gay; to have sexual intercourse with. 

Com!-pa-na-ble, a. Companionable. This word {s 
obs. and its derivatives are therefore omitted. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Com-pan’-lon, (viim-pan'-ydn, 18, 92, 146) s. 
One with whom a man frequently keeps company; a 
partner; ag asa-ciate: in old authors, it is uffen a 
word of contem) in the sense of companion for any 
body; a term applied t» some knichts asa distinction 


from the knights commandersof the same order, See §, 


Com-pan’-ion-a-ble, (cOm-pan’-y5n-d-bl) a. So. 
cial; agreeable. 
m-pan!-ion-a-bly, ad. Ina social manner. 
Com-pan’-ion-a-ble-ness, s. Soctableness. 

Com-pan’-ivn-ship, s. Company ; fellowship, 

To COMPA RE=cém-par: » 18: via. To set 
things together materially or in contemplation in 

“order to ascertain tur one's self or show to others how 
far they agree or disagree; in Spenser this word is 
found in the Latin sense of To Set, to procure; anid 
also as a neuter verb 

Com-pare’, s. The state of being compared; com- 
parison; simile, similitude, 

Cum-pa/-rer, 41, 36: & He who compares, 

Cum-par’-a-tive, (cOm-pXr/-d-tiv, 129, 98, 105) 
a. Estimated by comparison; having the power of 
comparing; in grammar, expressing more or less, as 
distinguis from positive and superlative. 

Con-par-a-tive-ly, ad. Ina state of comparison. 

Com-par’-i-son, (-s6n, collog. an, 114) 8. ‘The 
act of comparing ; the state of being compared ; a com- 
parative estimate; a simile in writing or speaking; 
the formation of an a:ljective in its degree” as strong, 
stronger, strongest. 

Com’-v4n-A-B1.8, (cSm!-paredebl, 86 
be compared ; being of equal regard. 

Com’: par-a-bly, ad. Of equal regard. 

Com’-pa-rates, 8. p/. In logic or rheturic, the two 
things compared with one another. 

To COMPART=com-part’, 18, 33: v. a. To di- 
vide into parts; to mark outa general design into va- 
rious parts and subdivisions. 

m-part'1-ment, or Com-part/-ment, s. Di- 
Vision; separate part of a design. 

Com’-part, 81: s. A member. (Obs. ) 

Com/-par-tif’-ion, (-tish/-iin, 39) 8. The act of 
dividing ; a part divided off. 

To COM PASS, cum'-pass, v. a. To encircle, to 
environ; to walk round; to besieze: to grasp, to en- 
close in the arms; to obtain, to procure, to attain; to 
go nbout to perform, but ia mind only, to cuntrive, 

Com’-pass, & A circle ; grasp; space; enclosure; 
extent of key in singing; the magnetic apparatus for 
swering ships by; the instrument for describing circles, 
§ -nerally calle compasses. . 

COMPASSION, com-pish’-n, 18, 90: 5, A 
suffering with another; (see Co-;) pity; commi- 
Serution. 

To Com-pas’-sion, v. a. To compassionate. (Obs.} 

Com-pas’-sion-a-ble, a. Deserving of compassion. 

a. To pity; to commiserate. 


To nel tering tr. 
- Inclined to pity ; merciful. 


Com-pas-sion-ate, a. 

Com-pas’-siun-ate-ly, a /, Mercifully ; tenderly, 

Com-pas’-sion-ate-ness, x The state or quality of 
being compassivoate. 

COMPATERNITY, com/-pd-ter”-né-téy, 105: 
s. bt doa of being a golfather or father with another, 


Nee ‘ 

COMPATIBLE, cém-pat'-£-bl, a. That may exist 
with; (see Co-;) suitable; fit; consistent; agresably, 

Com-pat’-i-bly, ad. Fitly; suitably. 

(om-pat/-i-ble-ness, ) 8. Consistency; the quality 

Com!-pat-i-bil"-i-ty, } or power of coexisting with 
somthing else. 

COMPATIENT, cdm-pa'-sh'ént, 18, 90: a. 
Suffering together.—See Co . 

COMPATRIOT, cém-pa'-tré-dt, 18, 105: s. 
and a, One of the same country :—a. Of the same 
cuuntry.—BSee Co-, 


That may 


COM 
COMPEER, com-péir’, 18: s. An ejval; 


mate.—Sece (o., 
To Com-peer’, v. 
(Shaks.] 
To COM PEL=cém-pél’, 18: t. @. To force to 
| some act; tooblige; to constrain. 
Come-pel/ler. 36: He that compels. 
Com-pel!-lu-bie, 98, 101: a. That may be com 


a 


@. To match; to be equal with 

pelled. 

Com-pel!-la-bly, ad. By compulsion. 

Con’-pxr-La"-Tion, 89: 5. Literally, a calling 

out with emphasis or distinction; (Xee Co-;) a cere. 
monious appellation; as Sire, Sir, Madam, &e. The 
four preceding words have lost their primary siyniti- 
ention, and henes the strangeness of meaning which 
tuis word seems to ca:iry in compuny with those and 
its fullowiny relations, 

Com-pu1/-sion, (com-pul’-shiin, 18, 90) s. The 

act of compelling; force; violence suffered. 

Cum-pul’-sive, (-ctv, 152, 105) a. Having the 

Com-pul’-sa-tive, 98, 105: quality of com. 
pelling. (Che latter is little used.) 

Com-pul’-sive-ly, 98 ‘} ad, By force; by vivlence 

Com-pul!-sa-tive-l ¥s (The latter is the least used.) 

Com-pul’-sive-ness, 8. Force ; compulsion. 

Com-pul!-sor-y, 129: } @ Having the power or 

Com-pul!-sa-tur-y, quality of compelling. [The 
latter in least use.) 

Com-pul'-sor-i-ly, ad. By violence. 

COMPENDIOUS, com-pén/-déus, 18, 105 
146, 120; a. Short; summary; abridged; compre- 
hensive. 

Cum-pen’-di-ows-ly, ad. Shortly ; summarily. 

Cum-pen/-di-ous-ness, 8. Shortness; brevity. 

Com-pen’-di-um, } s An abridgement; a sum. 

Con)-pend, 81: Mary ; an epitome ; a work cou- 
taining the xeneral principles ofa larger work. 

¢ Cumpendia’rious, a., Compendiuslity, s., nud To Com. 
pea‘dinte, n, a@., are found only in old authors. 

(i COMPENSATE = com-pén’-site, 18: » a, 
and n. ‘To recompense; to make amends for:—aeu. ‘Tc 
make amends. * 
om-pen!-sa-ble, a. Susceptible of recompense. 

Com-pen/-sa-tive, 105: a. Making amends. 

Com-pen!-si-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Serving tw 
compensate. 

To Com-pense’, v. a. To compensate. [Obs.} 

Com’-pen-sa"’-tion, 89: s. Recompense ; amends 

To COMPERENDINATE, com!-pér-€n’-dé. 
ndte. v. a. To delay. 

To COMPETE=cém-pete’, 18: v. ». To scek 
or stiive for a thing with another —See Co-. 

Com-pet’-i-tor, 92, 101, 38: s. A rival; an op. 
ponent. 

Com-pet’ -!-tot-y, a. Pursuing the same object. 

Com!-pe-tit’”-ion, 89: s. Rivalry ; contest; double 
claim. 

Com!-pr-t- nr, a. Fit, suitable, udap‘ed, convenicnt ; 
which meaning has been derived from that of the 
foregoing words by considering fitness to be a CuMipae - 
titioa of means to some one end. 

Com!-pe-tent-ly, ad. Adequately ; smtably. 

Com/-pe-tence, } 8. Fitness, suitableness: but 

Com’-pe-ten-cy, this primary meaning Is giving 
Way to one derived from it—sufficiency, &c. or such 2 
fit quantity as may furnish the conveniences of lite 
without superfluity; power or capacity of a judge or 
court tu take cognizance of an affair. 

Com-pri/-i-sir, 105, 101: a. Suitable to; eog. 
sistent with. This is now written compatible. 

Com-pet’-t-ble-ness, s. Suitablencss; fituess. 

To COMPILE, cém-pik’, v. a. To form Mierar 


The siga = is used after modes of spelling that have no ieresularity of sound. 
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COM 


works by eollecting parts or passages from ranous 
autbors ; tu write; to c. mpose. 

Come-pi’-ler, s, He that compiles; in old language, 
Com’pilatour, 

Com-pile’-ment, s. The act of compiling. 

Com/-pi-la"-fton, 105, 89: 8. A collection from 
Various authors; a book made up by the scissors, 

COMPLACENT=com-pla'-cént, 18: «. Civil; 
affable, 

Com-pla!-cent-ly, aed. In a soft or easy manner. 

Com-pla’-cence, } s. Pleasure, satisfaction ; civility ; 

Cum-pla’-cen-cy,) complaisance ; mildness. 

Com’-pla-cen”-ta), (-sh’a@l, 147) 2:4. Accommo- 
dating. 

Coulenaieacae: (cdm!-pld-zint"”, 100, 151) a. 


Seeking to please by exterior mauners; civil, cour- 


teous, polite. 

Com”-plai-sant’-ly, 85: ad, Civilly. 

Com” - plai-sant’-ness, s Complaisance. [Little 
used. ] 

Com’-plai-sance”, s. Civility; courteousness. 


To COMPLAIN=com-plain’, 18: v. 2. and a. 


To utter expressious of zrief; of censure; of uneasi- 


Ness; to lament; to charge; to murmur; to inform 


against:—act, (Unusual.) Tu lament; to bewail. 
Com-plain’-er, 36: 8 One who complains generally. 


Com-plain’-ant, 12: s. One who complains in a 


legal sense; ove who urges a suit. 
Com-plain-a-ble, 101: a. That may be com- 


plained of. 
Com-plain/-ful, 117: a. Full of complaint. [Obs.] 
Com-plain’-ing, s. Expression of grief or injury. 


Com-plain¢, 8. Representation of pains or injuries; 
the cause of complaint; a malady; remonstrance 


against; information against. 


_~COMPLAISANCE, &c.—Sce under Complacent. 


To COMPLANATE=com-pla-nadts, | v. a. To 
level part 


Zo COMPLANE=com-plan¢’, 18: 
with part.—See Co-. 

Zo COMPLETE =com-plet’, 18: v. a. Lite- 
rally, to fill up; (See Co-;) to perfect; to finish. 

Com-piete’,a. Full; perfect; finished; ended. 

Com-plete’-ly, ad. Fully; perfectly. 

Com-plete’-ment, s. The act of completing, 

Com-plete’-ness, s. Perfection. 

Com-ple/-tiun, 89: s. Accomplishment; act of ful- 
filling; utmost height; perfect state, 

Com-ple’-tive, 195: a. Making complete. 

Com-ple’-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Fulfilling. 

Com!-P1.E-MENT, 8. That which completes some- 
thing clse, as 25 with respect to 65, 90 being the 
number to be completed; also the full number; as a 
ship's complement; that is the full number required to 
wan her, 

Com"-ple-men/-tal, a, That fills up; that completes 
@ quantity or number. 

Com/-ple-tor-y, s. The last or complemental prayer 
of a breviary or set service. 

Com!-piinx, (-plin, 105) s. The completory. 

COMPLEX, cém/-plécks, 154: a. and s. In. 
tricate, complicated; of many parts; not simple:—s. 
{Obs.; Assemblage; complication. 

Com’-plez-ly, 105: ad. In a complex manner. 

Com/-plex-ness, s. Complexity, 

Com-plez/-ed-neas, 18:-s. Complication; involu- 
tion of many parts in one integral. 

Com plez/-i-ty, 103: s. The state of being complex. 

Com-plez’-ure, (-pléck/-sh’oor, 154, 147) s, 
The involution or complication of one thing with 
another, 

Com-plea/-ion, (-pl&éck/-shtin, 154, 147) «. 
Complication; particularly that complication of parts 


COM 


or elements, out of which arise the tempcrament, habi- 
tude, or disposition of the body, and with it the colour 
of the skin.—See the next word. 

Com-p.ex'-10N, s. The colour of the skin; the 
eubcrament habitude, or natural disposition of the 


y- 

Com-plea’-ron-al, a. Depending on the complexon 
or temperament. 

Cum-plez’-ion-al-ly, ad. By complexion. 

Com-plez’-ion-ar-y, 129, 105: a. Pertaining tu 
the complexion, or the care of it. 

To Com!-p1.i-caTr, 105: v. a. Literally, to inter. 
weave, to full and twist together; to entangle; tu 
join; to involve. 

Com’-pli-cate, a. Compounded of a multiplicity or 
parts; complex. 

Com”-pli-cate/-ly, ad. In a complicated manner. 

Com"-pli-cate/-ness, s. Intricacy; perplexity. 

Com’-pli-ca’-tion, 89: 2. The involving of one 
thing into another; the stste of being involved; the 
integral of many things involved. , 

Com’-piicr, (-p!iss, 105) s. One involved with 
another in crime: now written Accomplice. (Shaks.} 

COMPLIANCE, &c.—see under To Comply. 

ToCOMPLICATE, &c.—See above under Complex. 


COMPLIMENT, cém/-plé-mént, «. An act or 
expreasion of civility, usually understood to mean less 
than it declares, is word is etymologically the 
same <> complement, but it comes to us from the 
French, and has now a distinct meaning. 

To Com!-pli-ment, v. a. and #. To praise ; \ 
flatter; to congratulate; to manifest kindness or 
respect for by a present :—new. To pass compliments. 

Com’-pli-men’-tul, 12: a. Expressive of respect. 

Com/- pli-men”-tal-ly, ad. In the nature of a 
compliment; also, Complimentary & Complimentarily, 

Com"-pli-men’-ter, 36: 8. One who compliments. 

COM PLINE.—See under To Complete. 

To COMPLORE=cém-plore’, 18,47: ron. To 
lament tdégether.—See WLo-. 

COMPLOT=cim/-plit, s. A plotting together; a 
joint plot —See Co.. 

To Com-plot’, 18, 83: v. #. To forma plot. 

Com-plot’-ter, 36: s. A conspirator. 

Com-plot’-ment, s. A conspiracy. 

To COMPLY =cém-ply’, 18: v. a. 
accord; to yield perfurmance. 

Com-pli’-ance, 8 The act of yielding; sabmission. 

Com-pli’-ant, a. Yielding; bending ; civil. 

Com-pli/-e-ble, a. That can bend or yield. 

Com-pli-er, 36: 8. One of yielding temper. 

COM PONENT .—See under To Compose. 

To COMPORT, cém-pourt’, 18, 130, 47: v. 2 
and a. To agree; to suit; to bear:—act. To endure: 
tu behave. 

Com-purt’-u-ble, 101: a. Consistent. 

Cum-port’/-ance, 12: s. Behaviour; bearing. 

Com-port’-ment, s. Mien; demeanour. 

Con-port, 81: 8. Behaviour; conduct, 

Com’-vor-ra"-rTron, 89: #. A bringing together. 
(See Co. ;) an assemblage. 

¢> This word exhibits the original /iteral meaning o! 
the whole class. 

To COMPOSE, cém-pax’, 18, 137: v. a. Liv 
rally, to put together; (See Co.;) to form a compounil: 
to juin part to part as a literary author; as a musica. 
author; aga printer; &c.—See also below ‘Component. 

Com-po/-ser, 36: s. Generally, he that Sump. ses; 
specially and usually, a musical author. 

Com-pos'-i-tor, 38: s. He that ranges aad adjusts 
the types in priuting. 

Cum-pos'-i-trve, (-tiv, 105) a Compourded, at 
having the power of compounding. 


To yield 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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COM ; COM 


Com’- po-sif’’=ion, (cbm/- pd - zish”- iin, 89) 8! 
Generally, the act of composing; the thing composed ; 
specially, the ar) angemeut of various figures in a pic- 
ture; a literary work; a musical work; the act of 
settiny types in the composing stick; a mixture OF 
mass employe by workmen in the arts; svnthesis as 
opposetl to analysis in losic, in mathematics, in che- 
mistry, &c.; amony the old writers. orderly dispositiun, 
cougruity.—See also lower under To Compound. 

Com-po’-sure, (-zh'oor, 147) s. Among the old 
writers, the samc as compo-ition : sce its modern sense 


Com/-pre-hen!’-sar, & One perfected in knowles 266 
{Obs.]} 

To Cou-pruise’, (prize 137) v. a. Tocontain; tw 
include. 

Com-pri’-sal. (-za@l,) s. The act of comprisiug. 

To COMPRESS = com-préss’, 18: v as Ty 


force into w Darrow compass; to condense; w e10- 
brace. 


Com-pres’-si-ble, 103, 101: a. That may be cum- 
pressed; yielding to pressure. 

Com-pres-si-ble-ness, | s. Capability of being con- 

Com-pres'-si-bil’/-:-ty, preased. 

Com-pres’-sive 105: a. Able to compress. 

Com-pre-sure, ‘-présh/-’oor, 147) 8. The act ot 
force of bodies pressing together.—See Co-. 

Cum-pres-sion, ( présh/-un, 147) 8. Act of cum- 
pressing. 

Com!-rress, & A dolster of soft linen cloth used iu 
surgery: 

COM PRINT = com’ -print, s A surreptitious 
printing of another booksellers copy. (See Co-.) If 
used as a ve.b, the accent is ou ihe lust syllable, 
Principles, 81. 

T COMPRISE.—Scee under To Comprehend. 


To COMPROBATE = com!-pré-bate, v. n. To 
concur in proof.—ee Co-. 

Com/-pro- aetion, 89: 8. Fall proof; attestation. 

COMPROMISE, cim” -proé-miz, 151: s. A 
mutual promise (See Cu-) of parties at difference to 
refer their coutroversies to arbitraters; a comyprct 
in which concessicns are made on each side. 

To Com’-pro-mise, v. 4. and nv. To adjust by 
mutual cuncessions; to pledge or engage by some act 
or step, and hence, to put to hazard.—au uppl-cation 
of the word borrowed from French usage: - nee. [Ena 
sual.} To accord ; to uyree. 

Com"-pro-mi-ser, (-zer,) gs. One who compromises. 

Com!-pro-mis-so"-ri-al, (-sore’-E-al, 90, 47) a. 
Relating to a compromise. 

Ty Comul-pro-miT, v. a. To pledge; to promise. 
See the second sense of To Compromise, which sense 
ought pernaps to be ex presse only by the ver) in this 
latter form; aud such 1s the usage of American, but 
not geverally of English writers. 

COMPROVINCIAL, cdm’-pré-vin"-sh’al, 90: 
a. Be'onging to the same province.—See Co-. 

COM PT, comt, 156; a. Neat; spruce. (Obs.] 

Compt'-ly, ad, Neatly. Compt!-ness, s. Neatuess. 


{Obs.] 

COMPT, T COMPT, &c.—Sce To Count, Kc. 
the latter being always the prouunciation, and in 
modern bouks, the spelling also, The suine remark 
applies to the follow jug word. 

Ty COMPTROL, &c.—Seo To Cuntrol, &c. 

COMPULSIVE, &c —See under ‘to Compel. 

COMPUNCT, com- pangkt, 18, 153: 4. 
Pricked, stimulated. (Ous.} 

Com-punc’-tve, (-tiv, 105) a. Causing remorse. 

Com- punc!- tion, $Y: #& The act of pricking ; 
remors. ‘ 

Com-punc’-tious, (eshis.) a Repentant; sorrow!ut. 

COMPURGATION, com'-pur-ga"-shun, 89 : 

s. A joint purifying or clearing: (See Co- 3} the praciico, 

in law, of Justifying any mun‘'s veracity by tue teeth 

mony of avother. 

Com"-pur-ga’-tor, 38: 8. Ono that by oath justifice 
another's innocence; & cojurer. : 

T, COMPUTE=com-pute’, 18: v. 4. To reckun 
to calculate; to count. 

Com-pul-ter, 8. A reckoner. Com pu'tist is obs. 


Com-pre-hen’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. The act or Com-pu’-ta-ble, 93, 101: a. That may be com 


gnality of comprising or containing; inclusion; suta- uted. i 
piury; epitome ; knowledge; capacity. To Com!-PUoTATE. U. 4. Tu Compate. (Obe.} 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelting that have 20 trreguiarity of sound. 
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lower. 

Com-por-ite, (cém-pbz'-It, 105) a, Compounded, 
applied especially to the last of the five orders in 
architecture, which is sompounted of (he lonic and 
Corinthian; and to such numbers us ure compounde 
of other numbers than unity; w 9. which is com- 
pounded «.f twos, OF of threes; not simple, not single. 

Com! - post, (com!- pést, 18) 8 A mixture for 
manuring the ground; any mixture or composition, 
pe one used for plastering the exterior of 

uses, usually called Com’-po. 

1, Com-post’, v. a To manure; to plaster. 

Com-pos'-ture, (thre, 147) 8 Soil; manure. 
{Shaks.] 

Couerol-NENT, a. and 8 That goes to constitute 
thy compound body :—*. An elementary part of & 
compound. . 

To Comu-vose, (cdm-poze’) v.. To put disturbed 
parts together, oF in order; w settle, to quiet, to ollay, 
tu adjust.—See also above. 

Com-posed’, 114: part. @ Calm; serious. 

Com-po'-sed-ly, ad, Culmly: sedately. 

Com-po'-sed-ness, 2, Sedateuess; tranquillity. 

C.m-po'-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) s. Sedateness.—See 
also above. 

T) Cou-pocnv’, (com- pownd’, 18) 31: v.a.and a. 
To mingle; to combine; ty adjust: the old authors 
also use it in many of the other senses of Tu Compose: 
—anru. To come to terms of agreement; to bargain io 
the lump. 

Com-pound’-a-ble, a. That can be compounded. 

Com-pound’-er, 36: 8. One who makes a com- 

und; one who compounds f.r a debt; one who 
compounds a sae that is, agrees with a felon to let 
him escape; one who brings pa: ties to terms; one who, 
at a university, pays extraordinary fees proportioned 
to his estate tor the degrees he takes. 

Con/-pound, 83: 4. and s. Formed out of many 
ingredients; not simple; composed of two or more 
words:—s. The mass or whole formed of many ingre- 
dieuts or pirts. 

Com/!-po-sie/-10n. 89: s. An agreement to receive 
or pay a debt in part in lieu of th whole; the part 50 
accepted. —Sve its other senses above. 

COMPOSSIBLE, cém-pds'-se-bl, 18, 105, 101: 
a, That can exist with another thing.—See Co. 

COMPOTATION, cdin’-pd-ta-shiin, 89: s. A 
drinking or tippling together.— See Co-. (tippler. 

Com/!/-po-ta/-tor, oF Com-po!-tor, s- A fellow 


To COMPREHEND =com’-p:¢-hend”. 85. 
eg. a. Literally, to hold as with one grasp: (See Co 5) 
to comprise ; t include; tocontain ia the miud; to 
understand ; to couceive 

Com/’-pre-he’/-st ble, (-ct-bl. 105, 101) a. That 
may be cénprehended ; intellizible. Comyrchenst- 
bility, § 

Com’-pre-hen"-si-bly, ad, With great embrace of 
comprehension, of signification. 

Com/!-pre-hen”-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Embracing 
munch ; capacious. 

Com’-pre-hen’’-sive-ly; ad, With comprehension. 

Com/-pre-hen’-sive-ness, % The quality of in- 
cluding, or of understanding much. 


CON 


Com! -pu-ta"-tron, 89: s. Act of reckoning; estt- 
mate. 


COMRADE, cdm/!-rdde, 116, 99: 8. 


nion 

cb N: An abbreviation of Contra, against; quite 
distinct from the prefix Con-, which see at Co-. To 
dispute pro and cun, is to dispute for and against. 

To CON=cdn, v.a. To know; (Obs) to study; to 
commit to memory. 2 

CON-AMORE, cdn-d-more'-Ay, [Ital.] 170: ad. 
With predilection; with inclination. 

To CONCAMERATE=cén-can’-€r-dte, v.a.To 
arch over.—See Co-, and Camernate. 

To CONCATENATE, con-cit’-d-nate, v. a. To 
link together.—See Co. 

Con-cat’-e-na’/-tion, 89: 8. A series of links; an 
uninterrupted succession. 

CONCAVE, cdng’-cdve, 158: a. Hollow without 
angles, opposed to convex; hollow, geuerally —s. A 
hollow; acavity. 

Con’-cave-ness, &. Hollowness. 

Con!-ca-va"-tion, 89: 8. The act of making concave. 

Con-ca’/-vous, 120: a. Concave; hollow. 

Con-ca’-vous-ly, 105: ad, With hollowness. 

Con-cav’-i-ty, 92, 105: s. Internal surface of a 
hollow spherical or spheroidical body. 

Con-ca'-vo-Con"-cave, a. Concave on both sides. 

Cop-ca’-vo-Con”-vex, 154: a@. Concave on one 
side and convex on the other. 


To CONCEAL = cén-séal’, v. @ To hide; to 


A com- 


secrete. 

Con-ceal!-a-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be concealed. 

Con-ceal/-ed-ness, s- Privacy; obscurity. 

Con-ceal’-er, 36: s. He that conceals. 

Con-ceal-ing, 8. A hiding or keeping close. 

Con-ceal/-ment, s. The act of hiding; privacy; 
hiding place; retreat. 

Ty CONCEDE=cin-sedd, v. a. and n. To yield; 
to admit; to grant. 

Con-ces!-sive, 105: a. Implying concession. 

Con-ces'-sive-ly, ad. By way of concession. 

Con-ces/-sion, (-césh’-un, 147) 8. A granting or 
yielding; a grant; the thing yielded. 

Con-ces'-sion-ar-y, 129, 105: a. Given by indul- 
gence. 

CONCEIT, &c.—See under the next word. 

To CONCEIV E=cdn-seve’, 103: v. a. and n. 
Literally, to receive into, to take and retain; appropri- 
ately, to receive into the womb and breed; hence, 
fiyuratively, to form an idea in the mind or imagiue; 
to reccive a sugyested thought into the mind, or under. 
standing :—new. To become pregnant; to think; to have 
an idea of. 

Con-ceiv’-a-ble, 98, 101: a That may be con- 
ceived. 

Con-ceiv'-a-bly, ad. In aconceivable manner. 

Con-ceiv’-a-ble-ness, 8. The quality of being con- 
ceivable. 

Con-cer’-T4-CLE, 8. A receptacle ; a follicle. 

Con-cep’-ti-ble, a. That may be conceived 

Con-cep’-tive, 105: a. Capable of conceiving. 

Con-cep!-tion, 89: s. Act of conceiving; the thing 
conceived; uotion; image in the mind; purpose; 
thought. 

Con-cep’-tious, (-shus, 90) a. Fruitful; preg- 
pant. (Obs. )} 

Con-czit’, (cdn-sete’) 8. Conception; fancy ; ima- 
gination; opiuion; idea; pleasant fanc 
affected, or forced allusion; for whic 
word Conceito, pi. 


the Italian 


lower. 


To Con-ceit’, v. a. To conceive; to imagine. 


Co-. 
Con-cen’-tric, 88: 
Con-cen!-tri-cal, 
CONCEPTACLE, CONCEPTIBLE, &c.—See 


3; fantasticil, 


Concetti, is ofi-. used. Tv be out 
of conceit with, to be no longer pleased with. Secealso 


CON 


Con-ceit’-ed, a. Eadowed with fancy. Obs.) See 


lower. 
Con-ceit'-ed-ly, ad. Whimsically. (Obs) 
Con-ceit’, 8. Opinionative pride. See also above. 
Con-ceit’-ed, a. Ridiculously opinionative. 
Con-ceit’-ed-ly, ad. With foolish vanity. 
Con-ceit’-ed-ness, 8. 
CONCENT=con-sént’, s. Harmony ; consistency. 
Con-cen’-tu-al, (-th-al, 147) a. Harmonious. 
To CONCENTRATE=con-sén’-trate, 18: v. a. 


Pride ; opinionativeness. 


To drive into the centre, or into a narrow compass; * 
bring into closer union, fucluding often the effect pro 
duced of increased power. 


Con!-cen-tra-sion, 89: #. The act of concentrating ; 


the state of being concentrated. 


To Con-cen'-TRE, (-tur, 159) v. ». and a. To 


tend to a common centre :—act. To direct to a centre. 
} @. Having a common centre. 


under To Conceive. 


To CONCERN=cdn-cern!, 35: v.a. To belong 


to; to affect; to interest. 


Con-cerned’, 114: part. a. Interested; anxious; 


moted at heart. 


Con-cern’, $l: s. Business; affair; interest ; care. 
Con-cern!-ing, prep. Relating to. 
Con-cern’-ment, 8. 


Concern; care; business; tn- 
terposition ; emotion of mind. 

To CONCERT=con-sert’, v. a. and vn. Literally, 
to strive in union or for one purpose; (see Co-:) to 
okey to contrive; to adjust:—ses. To consult; to 
contrive. 


Con-cer’-ted, part.a. Planned. See also lower. 
Con/-cert, s. Communication of designs ; accordance. 
Con’-cert, 8 A symphony of musical parts or play- 


ers; an entertainment which consists of a concert. 


Con-cer’-to, [Ital.] 170: s. A piece uf music of 


which the harmonies or parts are essential, as distin- 
guished from melody alone. Concertante, see Supp. 


Con-cer’-ted, a. Composed with a view to harmony 


of parts, and not to melody alone, 


Con’-cer-Ta"-rion, 89: 8. A mutual striving : not 


exactly the literal sense of the rest of the class. le. 
fou i" word signifies striving against each other. 
Obs. 


Con-cer’-ta-tive, a. Cuntentious: quarrelsome. 
CONCESSION,CONCESSIV E, &c.—See under 


To Concede. 
CONCH, congk, 158, 161: s. A shell. 


Con-chil/-i-ous, a. Belonging to shells. 
Con-chol'-o-yy, 87: 8. The doctrine or science of 


shells. 
Con-chom!-e-ter, 87: s. An instrument for mea 
suring shells. 
Con'-chy-la'-ceous, (cdng/-ké-1a"-sh’tis) a. Per 
tuining to shells; resembling a shell. 
Con’-cuourp, s. A mathematical curve of curious pro- 
perties, suggested by the curve line of certain shells, 
Con’-caite, 8 A petrified shell. 
CONGILIABLE, CONCILIAR.—Words from 
Council, with which they are in meaning conuected, 
though etymologically als» with the following words, 
To CONCILIATE, cdn-sil!-6-Ate=cdn-sil/-yate, 
146: v.a. To win; to gain; to reco: cile. 
Con-cil!’-i-a’-tor, 38: s. A peacemaker. 
Con-cill-ia-tor-y, 146, 98, 129, 105: a. Tending 
to reconciliation. Concil’iar, a. Relating to a council 
Con-cil’-t-a’-tion, s. The act of guining or recon- 
ciling. ‘Yonell’iable, s. A little council. 
CONCIN NOUS, cén-stn’-niis, 120: a. Becom 


ing; pleasant; agreeable. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which (he numbers refer, precede tbe Dictionary. 
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CON CON 


Con-cor’-po-ral, 12: a, Ofthe same Lody. 


Con-cin'-ni-ty, 5. Fitness, neatness, It has been 
Con-cor’-po-ra"-tion, 89: 8. Union in one mass. 


usr! to signify a jingling of words, 
CONCION ATOR, cn’-shé-J-na"-tor, 147, 38: 
s. A preacher, 
Con”-ci-o-na!-tor-y, (-tor-ty, 129) @ Used in 


CONCISE=cin-sicy! 152: a, Brief; short, 
Con-cise’-ly, 105 : ad. Briefly ; shortly. 
Con-cise’-ness, & Brevity; shortuesy, 

N-C18’-J0n, (c6n-sizh/-iin, 90) s. Cutting off; 
excision: the litera] Meaning ef the whole class is 
included in the meaning of this word. 

> The s would be sounded sh if the uDvocalized ¢ of 
the previous Words were regarded ; but the pronuncie. 
tion Properly regards the relationship to incision, de. 
Cision, & c. Ss 

To CON CITE=c3n-sit.’, % @ To excite, [Obs.] 

n'-ci-ta’'-tion, 105, 89: 4 stirring up, 

CONCLAMATION, cong’-cld-ma”-shan, 153, 
89: 8. An oute » OF shout of many together, See Co., 

CONCLA VE, cdn “clave, 158: § Literally, that 
Which is shut Up with a key, a hall or place in which 
an affair that concerns the publicis privately discussed 
and determined - particularly, the place in which the 
cardinals elect the pope, 


To CONCLUDE, cn-l’aad’ 109: v. a and n. 
To shut; to include; ty collect or infer from remises; 
to determine ; to end; to pai OF restrain as Y a final 

+ to infer ; to determine. 

Con-cli!-der, * One that concludes, 

Con-clu’-dent, a Decisive, 

Con-clit-dence, §. Inference; logical deduetion. 

Con-clid-ding-ly, ad, Conclusively, 

Con-clw'-si-ble, @ Determinabtle, 

n-clu'-sive, (cy, 152, 105) a. Final i decisive ; 
Pque 


4? & The confluence of many; the multitude a 
sembled ; the point of Junction, 
CONCREMATION ; cong’-cré-mi"-shiin, 158 
89 


‘8 The act of burning Many things together 


See Co., 

CONCREMENT, CONCRESCENCE, &c— 
See in the next class, 

To CONCRETE=cdn-crat/, v. m. and a. To 
coalesce into one Mass; to grow with inherent gua. 
lities, (sce Co.,) or be so united with them as vue 
thing, that no Separation can be made except mentally ; 

Sense belongs to ti-e verb neuter, and extends 
cnly to some of the related words :—act, To form by 
oucretion, 

Con-crete’-ness, § Coagniation, 

Con-cre’-ture, (-tdre, 147) 6. A mass formed Wy 
concretion, 
on-cre’-tion, 89: 8. The act of concreting; the 
miss formed by the coalition of separate particles. 

Con-crery, (cOng’-créte, 81, 158) a, and s, 

ormed by concretion; not abstract, not mentally se. 
Parated, as a quality not s€purated from its subject :— 
&. A mass concre + 8 compound; the whole subjee: 
With all that inheres in it; asaman: or the inheren 


When stated or thonglit of separately frum man. 
Con'-cre-ment, 8. A mass formed by concretiun. 
Con-crrs‘-cunce, $. The act of growing by spon. 

tancous union, or the conlescence of Separate particles, 

on-cres'-ci-ble, 105, 101: @, Capable of con. 
creting. 


CONCUBIN E, cong’-ctt-bine, 153: 8. A woman 


Con-cu/-benape, 105, 99: ¢. The act or state of 
living tovether as manu and wife without being married, 
Con-cu’-bi-nate, § Fornication. (Obs.] 


To CONCULCATE = cin-ciil/-cdte, % a To. 


Con’-cul-ca’’-tion, 158, 89: 5. a trampling upoa, 
“ONCUPISCENT = cin-cii”-picdnt a Li. 
bidinous. 
Con-cu’-pis-cence, 4 Lust; carnal appetite, 
Con-cu'-pi-cen’-tial, (-sha@l,) a, Relating to con. 
cupiscence, 
ONn-cu’-pi-sci-ble, 105, 59, 101: @. Tnclining 
the enjoyment of pleasure. 
To CON ‘UR=cin-cur’, 39: t 2. To meet ty 
one point; to Astee; to contribute with Joint power, 
see Co., 


ON-CI.U'-Si0N, (cdn-cl °OO'-zhiin, 147 ) & The 
end or close; the determination ; consequence or jn- 


ference > event; in Shakspeare, seclusion of thought, 

To CON COAGULATE, con 8-8" th-lte, 
158: 0. a. To congeal one thing wit Another. See Co., 

Con-co-ap’ -u-la”-tion, 89 - §. A coagulation in 
Which different bod'es are joined in one mass, 

To CONCOCT On-cock/, Ve & To digest; ty 
purify or refine by heat; to ripen, 
on-coc’-tive, 105; @ Having a concocting power. 

Con-coe’-tion, 89: s, Digestion in the stomach, or 
the turning of food to chyles maturation by heat. 

bi NCOLO ; cn-cul’-gr, 116, 38: ‘a, Agree. 
ing in colour with others of the kind. See Co. 

CON COMITA NT. cOn-com ~€-tént, 12: a.and 
5. Accompanying ; concurrent; (see Co-:)—s. A per- 
son or thing collaterally connected 

sOn-com =t-tantely, 105 : ad, Concurrently, 
Con-com’-i-tance, } & State of subsistence or con. 
; nection with something else, 

To Con-com’-i-tate, *-. To be concomitant. [Olbs.} 

CON CORD, cSng’-cAurd, 158, 38: ¢ Agree. 
ment; peace ; NBions a comyuct ; harmony ; Stamma- 
tical agrcement of wonls Which relate to each other, 

D-cor’-dunt, 12: @. Agreeable ; agreeing, 

Con-cor'-dan-cy, 8. Agreement, 

Con-cor’-dance, a. Coucurdaney ; formerly the same 
®8 Concord in Krammar ; ap ropriately and commonly, 
a dictionary «hich brings all the Passages of the hible 
logether that contain the words alphabetically ar. 

_augel in it, 


N-cor’-dat, 2, A compact: aconreation. - 


Con-cur’-rent, 129. a. ands. Acting in conjuye. 
tion ; uniting :—s. A joint or contributory cause, 
Con-cur-rent-ly, 105: ad. Unitedly, 
Con-cur’-rence, } S Union; combination ; juint 
Con-cur/-ren-cy, action; help; equal claim, 
CONCUSSION, con-ciish’-Gn, 90: & The act 
of shaking ; agitation; the state of being shaken, 
Ol-cus’-give, (-civ, 105) a. Haviug the power of 
shaking. 
Con’-cus-sa"-#4n, 15S, 89: ¢ Violent agitation. 
To CONDEMN, cén-déni/, 156: v. @ To find 
Ruilty; todoum t punishment; to censure: to blame. 
Con-demned/, (-démd, 114) a, Adjndged ; blamed. 
Con-dem’-na-ble, (-dém’-nd-bl.) a, Culpable, 
Con-dem’-na-tor-y, @. Implying condemnation, 
Con-dem/-ner, 36 (collog. Cén-dém’-ér,) a A 
blamer, a censnrer, 
Con’-dem-na"-ton, &. Sentence of Aleister 
To CON DENSE=cdn-déne, 153: &. a. and 9. 
To Te CORPORATE ~cin-cor-pa- rt, a1 To make dense | Pressing the elemeuts togethes 
and 2. To unite in one mass or borly. See Co., (See Co-;) —neu, O grow dense, 
The sige = is used after modes of spelling that have bo irregularity of sound, 
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CON CON 


Warrant of convoy; the convoy itself: ecouonly ; re 
gular life. 

To Con-duct’, 83: v. a. To lead, to direct; to 
mavage. Conduc’tive, &c., see Supp. 

Con-duc’-tor, 38: s. A leader; a director; he wh 
attends ns overseer or manager of a public trarelling 
carriage; a surgical instrument; any substance ca- 
pable of receiving and transmitting the electric fluid, 

Con -duc’-tress, s. A directress. 

Con-duc-fion, 89: 8. Act of training up. [Obs.] 

Con’-duc-tit"-ious, (-tish'-tis, 147 ) @ Employed 
for wages,—hired as at statute-session, and conducted 
to employment. It is to ancient Koman customs, 

owever, that the word owes this peculiar mesniny. 

Con'-purr, (cun’-dit, 116, 1:20 ) s A water pipe; 
@ vesze] of any kind for conducting fluids. 

v CONDUPLICATE, con-dii'-plé-cdte, v. a, 
To fold together —See Co, (Obs,} 

Con-du’-pli-cate, a. Donbled. 

Con-du’-pli-ca"-tion, 89: 8. A folding ; a dupheate. - 

CONDYL=cin'-dil, s. The protuberance at the 
jeiat of a bone, 

Con’-dy-loid, a. Like to or of the nature of a pro. 
tuberant joint or knuckle. 

E=cOne,s. A solid of which the base is n 
circle, and the summit a point; fruit in the shape of «a 
cone, as of the fir-tree, and a species of strawberry 


Co-nif’-er-ous, 87: a. Bearing cones as the fir, 
Co/-ni-form, 105, 38: a, Shaped like a cone. 
Co’-noid, 30: « That which resembles a cone ; 


a solid formed by the revolution of a conic section 
about its axis. {conic form. 


Co-noid’-al, or Co-noid'-i-cal, a. Approaching to a 
Con’-1c, 93,Con’-i-cal, a. Having the form of a cune, 
Con!-i-cal-ly, ad, In form of a cone, 
Con’-i-cal-ness, 8. The state of being conical. 
Con’-ic-Sec!/-tions, 89, 143: or Con’-ics, s. p/ 
That part of geometry which treats of the oune, and 
the curves formed by its sections, 
Y.—Sce Cony. 
To CON FA BULATE=cén-fab’-8-lit., vn. To 
talk easily together; (See Co-;) to chat. 
Con-fab"-u-la’-tor-y, a. Belonging to talk. 
Con-fab’-u-la”-tion, 89: s. Cheerful careless talk. 
CONFARREATION » cOn-far'-ré-a"-shin, 89: 
s. The solemnizing of marriage by eating bread toge- 
ther —Sce Co- 


To CON FECT =cdn-féct’, v.a. Generally, to com 


pose; to furm; specially, to make u into swect 
meats.—See Co.., [obs] e : 


Con-fec’-tor-y, a. Pertaining to making sweetmeats. 

Con-fec’-tion,.89: s. A sweetment; a mixture. 

Con-fec’-tion-er, 36: 8. A maker of aweetmeats. 

Con-fed'-tion-ar-y, s Formerly, a oonfectioner; at 
present, sweetmeats in general, or the place where 
they are kept. 

N'-vecT, 83: 8. A confeetion or sweetmeat, 
Con’-vi-roxg, (-thre, 147) 8. A confection, 
Cow’-vi-rore, (ciim'-fo-thre, 116, 147 > & A 

confection. 


m/-fit, 8. A confection ; generally of small size 
and dry. 

Tv CON FEDERATE = cén-f8d'-€r-dte, vw. a. 
and #. To join in a lengne. 

Con-fed’-er-ate, a. and s. United in a league :—=s, 
anally; an accomplice. . : 

Con-ted!-er-a-cy, 98, 105: « A league; federal 
compact. 

Con-fed'-er-a"’-tion, 89: ¢, League; alliance. 

To CON FER=cin-fer’, 35: v. n. and a Tip 
terally, to bring together; (See Co.;) to bring opinions 
tozether, or discourse on a stated subject: to consult 
—«ct. To compare; [this, the original sense, in obs: 
!o conduce to; obs.) to give or bestow. 

The echemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels: gatl-wdy: chip’-man: pd-pa’: law: gadd: j’au, &. €. JEW, 99: a,0,4, Kc. mute, -171, 
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Con-dense’, a. Thick; compact; close. 
Cun-den’-ser, 36: s. He, or that which condenses. 
Con-den’-si-ty, 105: s. Condensation; denseness. 
Con-den’-aa-ble, a. That may be condensed. 
Con-den!-sa-tive, 105: a. That can condense. 
To Con-den'-sate, v. a. and n. To Condeuse. 
Con-den/-sate, a. Condensed. [Obs] 
Con/-den-sa"-tion, 89: 8. The act of making or 
becoming mure dense or compact as opposed tw rare- 
faction or expansion. 


CONDER, cdn’-der, s. One employed to direct 
herriug-fishers: see Balker; aleo, one who directs a 
helmsman, from To Cond, that is, to conduct. 


Ts CON DESCEND =cin/-dé-e8nd”, v. n. To 
. descend from the privileges of superior rank or dignity ; 
to yield; to submit; to stoop. 
Con’-de-scend"-ing, a. Yielding; courteous. 
Con’-de-scend”-ing-ly, ad. By way of concession. 
Con!-de-scen"-dence, s. A voluntary yielding. 
Con/-de-scent”, s. Condoscension. (Obs) 
Con’-de-scen’'-sive, (-ctv, 152, 105) a. Courteous. 
Con’-de-scen"-siwn, (-shiin, 147) s. Descent from 
superiority; voluntary humiliation. 
CONDIGN, cOn-dind, 115, 157: @. Deserved: 
merited. 
Con-dign’-ly, 105: ad. Deservedly; sccording to 
merit, 

Con-dign’-ness, 8. Suitableness to deserts. 
Con-pia!-Nni-T ry, (-dig’-né-téy, 105) ». Equality 
of actions and of merit ascribed; (See Cu- 3) desert. 
To CON DITE=cén-dit’, v. a To pickle; to 

preserve. 
Con’-dite, 83: a. Preserved with sugar or salt, &c. 
Con/-dite-ment, 105: «. A preserve ; seasoning. 
Con!-di-ment, 105: s. Seasoning ; sauce. 
CONDISCIPLE, cin’-dé-si”-pl, 8. A school. 
mate.—See Co.. 
CONDITION, cén-dish’-iin, 89: s.° State : 
quality ; temper; rank; stipulation; terms of com pact. 
Zo Con-dit’-ion, v. m. and a. To contract; t make 
terms; to stipulate :—aet. To agree upon. 
Con-dil/-ion-al, 12: a. By way of stipulation; not 
nbsulute; expressing a condition or supposition. 
Con-dis'-ion-al-ly, 105: ad. Nut absolutely. 
Con-di/’-on-al"-i-ty, 8. Limitation by terms. 
Con-dit/-on-ar-y, 129: a. Stipulated. 
Con-dis’-ion-ate, a. Conditional. (Obs.] 
Tu Con-dit'-ion-ate, v. a. To qualify. [Obs.] 
CONDITORY, con!-dé-tér-ey, 105, 129, 38: s. 
n receptacle; a repository. 
To CONDOLE=con-d5le, v. 2. anda. To lament 
with, (See Co-;) —act. To bewail with another. 
Con-dole’-ment, 8. Grief; sorrow with others, 
Con-do’-ler, 36: 8. One who condolcs. 
Con-do'-lence, s. Grief for another's sorrow. 
Con-do/-la-tor-y, a, Expressing condolence, 
CONDONATION, cdn’-dé-na"-shiin, 89: ¢. 
The act of pardoning ; forgiveness. 
CON DOR=con/-dor, 38: 8. The largest of birds, 
To CON DUCE=cdn-diic’, v. 2. To lead or tend ; 


to contribute. As an active verb for To Conduct, it is 
obsolete. 


Con-duce'-ment, s. A leading to: a tendency. 
Con-d u’-cent, a. Contributing ; tending. 
Con-dul-ci-ble, 105, 101: a. Promoting ; tending to. 
Con-du'-ci-ble-ness, s. The quality of promoting. 
Con-du’-cive, 105: a. That may forward or promote. 
Con-du’-cive-ness, 8. The quality of conduciny, 
Con’-puct, & Management; guidance; an act or 


ae é 


CON CON 


Corerin-r-ty, Cf <nl-bethy, 92, 105) 5 Nearness 
neighbourhood. 

Tu CON FIRM=obn-ferm’, 35: 9. @ To make 
firm, or more firm; to put past doubt; wo settles t 
establish; to fix; to strengthen 5 in a more particular 

sense, to admit fully into the christian communion. 


Con-tirm’-et, 36: s. One that confirms. 

Con-fi p-ma-ble, 4- Capable of being established. 

Con-fir'-ma-tive, 4 Having power to confirm. 

Con-fir-ma-tor-¥) © Giving additional testimony 
reluting to the rite of confirmation. 

Con-firm’-ed-ness 5 The state of being confirmed. 

Con-firm’-ing-ly ad, Corruboratively- 

Con-fir-ma/-tols $>, 35: Au uttestor- 

Con/-fir-ma’’-ton, 89: 8. The act of establishing ° 
convincing testimony; 49 ecclesiastical rite. 

Tv CON FISCATE=cbn-f yslecate, SL: v- 4 ue 
adjudge the forfeiture of private property to the priuce 


Cun-fer’-rer, 129: 8. A con /erser; a bestower. 

Conle¥ERSENCEy, Sl, 129: & Formal discourse > 

oral discussion; §&0 appointed meeting for debate; 
among old authors, comparisua- 


CONFERVA, cdn-fer'- 8. sing. and p/. River- 


vagy 2 3 weed, OF 8 nye of the 

CONFERV &, cda-fer’- ; pons 

vee, 103 : river. {Lat.} 

Ty CON FESS=con-[éss’, vy. a. and ”. To ac- 
Knowle! ge 3 to own; ty uvows to open the conscience 
to a priest; to hear the avow al of the cuuscience as a 
priest Rew. To make contessiou. 

Con-fessed’, (-fést, Vid, 143) part. a. Open: 


known : acknowledged. it is often written as weil us 


Con-fes'-sed-ly ad. Avowedly; indisputably. 

Con-fes!sels 8 One that confesses 4 fault. 

Con-fes’-s1oD; (-fesh’-i1n , 89, 12) &.- Avowal ; 
acknowledgement; profession ; the act of confessing 
as a priest or penitent. 

Con-fes’-sion-al, 5 The seat or box io which a priest 
coufesses & penitent. 

Con-fes-sioD-at-¥s 129, 105: & and a. A con- 
fessional :—adj. Belongiuy to auricular confessiva. 

Con-fes'-sion-ist, 5 Que who professes his faith. 

Conl-res-SOR, 81,38: 5 One who, in the face of 
whatever danger, professes the chris ian faith; a priest 
who hears at alsolves & penitent. 

Con!-¥ Re TRNT. 105: s. One who confesses his sins. 


CON FIDANT; CON FIDANTE.—See in the en- 


Con-fis’-cate, 4. Adjudged os forfeited 

go> Shakspeare accents shis on the first. 

Con-fis'-ca-ble, 98; 101: a. Liable to forfeiture. 

Con-fis!’-ca-tor-y> a. Consigned to forfeiture. 

Con't-ris-ca’-TORs 85, 39: 8. Ove who is concerned 
in confiscating property. ; 

Con!-fis-ca/-tion, The act of teansferring the 
goods of criminals to public ase. 

CONFIT ENT.—See under To Coufess. 

CONFITU RE.—See under To Coufect. 

To CONFIX, con-ticks’, 154: v. a. To Gx down. 

Con-tiz’-sfe, (-fick!-sh’oor, 154) 8. The act of 
fastening. 

CON PPAGRANT=con-fla’-grants 12: 4, Burn- 
iug together : (See Co-;) involved in & general fire. 

Con’-fla-gra’-tion, @9: s. A general Bre. 

CONFLAT iON, cOn-fla’-shun, 89:8. A blowing 
together; (See Co-3) 48 of many instruments in 4 
concert; or man fires iu the casting of metals. 

CONFLEXUR ,con-fleck’-sh'00r, 154, 147: + 
A joint bending oF turning. (See Co-.) 

To CONFLI —con-flict’, v. %- To strive; w 
contest; to fight. 

Con/-¥L1CT; 83:8 A violent collision of two sub- 
stances; 4 combats contest; strife; struggle: 

CON FLU ENT=cdn’-fl’o0-Ent, 109: a. Ruuning 
into cach other; (See Co- ;) meeting. 

Con!-fiu-ence, &- The junction OF union of several 
streams; the act of crowding toa place; a CONCOUTSY > 
collection ; concurrence. 

Con’-fluz, _flucks, 15+) & A confluence. 

Con’-flur--bil! ticty, 105: & The tendency of 
fluids to run together. 

To CON FORM =con-faurm ,o73 tt a and ”. 
To make the same form with; (See Co- 3) —Re% To 
assume a furm suitable; to comply with. 

Con-form’, a. Made to resemble: resembling. (Ovs.) 

Con-form!-a-ble, 101: «@ Having the samo form; 
agreeable $ suitable ; consistent; compliant. 

Con-form!-a-bly; 103: ad. Agreeably; suitably. 

Con-form’-er; \ g. One that conforms; particularly 

Con-form!-ist, } 94 regards religious doctrine, or the 
established chureh. 

Con-form'-t-ty, 105; 8 Resemblance; consistency. 

Con’-for-ma’!-to, § The form of things 04 relating 
to each other } structure; the act of conforming. 

CON FORTATION See under To Comfort. 

To CON FOUN D = cdn-fownd’, 31: v. a. Ts 

mingle so that the things are DO longet distinguishable 

to perplex; t0 astonish; to stupify; to stroy; © 
overthrow. 

Con-foun'-des) part. Mingled; abnshed: be" 

’ ; both this word and Con yundediy, ad., are often use 

Con-fine’-less, a. Boundless 5 without end. colloquially to ot eile notion of hateful exces 

Con-fine’ -ment, 8. Imprisonment 5 restraint. asa Gonfounded prodigal. 

The sign = 's used after modes of spelling that hare no irregularity of sound. 


Consonante: mish-tan, € € snission, 169% vizh-iin, #. ¢. visions 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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suing class. 

Ty CON FIDE=con-fide , wens and a. To trust. 

Con-ti!-der, 363 8. One who trusts. 

Con!-¥I- DENT) (con! -fe-déut, 109) a. and & 
Has ing full belief. relying; positive 5 daring. bold; 
impudent :—§- One truste with secrets; & bosom 
friend. Compare with Contidant below. 

Con'-fi-dent-ly, ad. Without doubt oF fear. 

Con/-fi-dent-ness» + Confidence. 

Con’-fi-eden”-te1, (-siv’al, 147) a. Trusty i private; 
admitted to special confidlence. 

Con!-fieden"-tial-ly, ad, Ina confidential manner. 

Con!-fiedence, §- Firm belief; reliance ; boldness; 
unwarranted assurance. 

Cor’ vievannss oo A person entrusted with 

Con -dante’,s. fem. matters. pertaining to the 


lighter commerce “of life, as those of love, gallantry, 

and fashion. The masculine and feminine are pro 

nounced alike as English worls. 

tT CONFIGURE= cin-fig-bre, v. a. To dis- 
pose or form with a certain relation of the parts.— 
See Co-. ; 

To Con-fig’-u-rate, % & To dispose as with the 
relationship of different planetary aspects. 

Con figl-u-re”-lion, Q9: s, Form depending on the 
relationsh:p of distinct partss the form of the horo- 
aig arising ont of the aspects of the planets to each 
other. 

CONFIN Eecin'-fne, s. and 4 A joint limit, or 
that at which two regions oF districts finis.:; (See Co-;) 
poriler; edge :—adj. Bordering oD. 

To Con'-fine, ¥- "> To border upon. 

The noun was originally accented on the Inst 
svilable, and of course the verb. The accent of the 
noun being now 0 the first, the neuter verb, as retain- 
ing the meaning of the noun (Prio. g2), is, by the best 


spesukers, roade 10 follow 1s parent. 
Con’-fi-ner, 6: & A borderer. 
To Con-¥ine!. 0. @ To bound ; to Limit ; to slut up i 

to impri-on; to restrain; to tie up. 
Con-fi'-ner, % A shutter ap; reatiainer. 


CON 


Con-foun’-ded-ness, s. State of being confounded. 

Con-foun’-der, 36: s. He who confounds. 

CON FRATERNITY, cin’-frd-ter’-né-téy, 105 : 
s. A brotherhood, generally a religious one.—Seo Co-. 

CONFRICATION, cén/-frée-ca"-shun, 89: s. 
A mutual rubbing; (S-e Co-;) the act of rubbing 
ayainst something. 


To CONFRONT, con-frint’, 116: v. @. To 
stand in presence of, front to front; (See Co-;) to face; 
tu oppose ; to compare, 

Con! fron-ta!’-tien, 89: 8. The act of bringing 
two persons face to face for the discovery of truth. 

To CONFUSE, cén-fuze, 137: v. a. To disorder ; 
to disperse irregularly; to mix; to perplex; to cun- 
found. 

Con-fu'-sed-ly, ad. Indistinctly ; tumultuonsly. 

Con-fu’-sed-ness, s. Want of distinctness. 

Con-fu'-sion, (-zhun, 147) 8, Irregular mixture ; 
tumult; disorder; overthrow; astonishment. 

Con-ruse’, (-fuce, 137) a. Mixed; confounded. 


[Obs.] 
Con-fuse’ ly, 105: ad. Obscurely. [Obs.] 
To CONFUTE=con-fute’, v. a. To convict of 
error or falsehood: to disprove 
Con-fu'-ta-ble, 101: a, That may be disproved. 
Con-fu’-tant, Con-ful-ter, s. One who confutes. 
Con-fute/-ment, #. Disproof. (Milton.] 
Con!-fu-ta’-ciun, 89: 8s, The act of confuting. 
CONGE=cin’-jéy, 170: 8. An act of reverence ; 


bow ; courtesy; leave; farewell: a!so, a sort of quarter 
round moulding in architecture. 


Con!-e-d’e-lire”, (cn!-jéy-dé-lére’”, 104) s. The 
eat s permissiun to a dean and chapter to choose a 

ishop. 

Zo Con’-ge, v. a. [Con’-geed, (cin’-jid, 114) 
pret. and part.) ‘lo take leave. In our old authors, Loth 
noun and verb are often written Congie, and as our 
Janguage has long adopted the word, it is a pity their 
practice is not fol wed: 


To CONG EAL=con-jecl’, v. a. and n. To change 
froma a fluid to a solid state by the abstracti_n of heat; 
to fix as by cold :—rcu. To concrete Ly cold, or as by 
cold 


Con-geal/-a-ble, a. Susceptible of congelation. 
Con-geal’-ment, s. The mass formed by conyealing. 
Con!-ye-la"-ton, s. The act or state of cougealing. 
CONGENER=c$u/-jé-ner, 36: 8. He or that 
which has a common origin,—See Co-. 
Con-gen’-er-ows, 81, 120: a. Of the same kind. 
Con-gen’-er-ous-ness, } 8 The quality of having a 
Con-gen’-er-a-cy, common origin. 
Con!-ge-ner”-ic, 88: @ Being of the same kind. 
Con-ae!-ni-ar, 90, 12: a. Cognate; partaking of 
the same nature; kivdred; allied in genius. 
Con-ge/-ni-al-ness, } s. Cognation ; state 
Con-ge’-ni-al/-i-ty, 84: § of being congenial. 
Con-oen’-1-TaL, 105, 12:) a. Of the same birth; 
Con-gen/-ite, (-it, 105) } like as to manner of 
producti. 
CONGER, cong’-pwer, 158, 77: 8. The sea-eel. 
CONGERIES.—See in the ensuing class. 
To CONGEST=con-jést/, v. a. To heap up. 
Con-ges’-ti-ble, 105, 101: @. That can be 
heaped up. 
Con-gest’-ion, (-yun, 146, 147) s. A gathering 
together, particularly of humors or of blood in the 
body, and forming a tumor. 


Con-ar'-ri-Fs, (-gerd-8-ez, 43, 101) #. A col- 
lection of particles or small bodies into one masz. 


ONG ro 
CONGIARY, con'-je-dr-ey, 8. A gift to the Roman 


CuyN 


people, at first of corn ond wine measmed iu a Cos 
gius; afterwards of money. 


CONGLACIATE, cou-gla/-shé-dt, 90: v. 9. 
To hecome ice. 

Con-gla'-ci-a''-tron, 150, 89: 8. The state of being 
changed into icé.—See Co. 

To. CONGLOBE=cdn-glob.’, v. a. and a. Te 
gather into a round mass.— See Co-. 

Tv Con!-a1.0-BatR, (céng-gld-bit, 158) v. «. 
To gather into a hard firm ball. 

Con’-glo-bate, a. Moulded into a firm ball 

Cox!’-zlo-bate’-ly, ad. 1a a spherical form. 

Cox!-ylo-ba"-tiun, 89: s. Collection into a round 
ma: s. 

To Con-G1.on!-u-LaTE, © ®. To gather in‘o a 
small mass, . 

To CONGLOMERATE=cén-glém/-é1-ate, 92: 
v. a. ‘To gather into a ball, as of thread.—Sce Co-.. 

Con-glom’-er-ate, a. and 4. Gathered together or 
twiste.l asa ball of thread:—s. A sort of sandstone. 

Con-glon/-er-a” sion, 89: 8, Collection into a 
ball; intertexture. 

To CONGLUTINATE, cin-gl’oo'-td-ndte, 109, 
105: v. a. und a. To cement:—nex. To cualesce.— 
See Co.. 

Con-gla'-tr-nant, 12: a. and s. Gluing; uniting: 
—s. A medicine that heals wounds. 

Con-glu’-ti-na/-tave, 105: @. Having power tc 
unite. 

Con-gie"-ti-na!-tor, 38 : 8, That which joins or heals. 

Con-glu-te-na"-tion, $9: s. The uct or state of 
uniting or heali .y; junction; union. 

CONGO, cong’-gd, 158: «. A fine sort o 
black tea; it is also written Congon (-goo.) 

To CONGRATULATE = con-yrat’-u-late, 92, 
147: v.a. ands. ‘fo compliment on any happy event: 
—aeu, (Obs.) Tu rejcice in participation. 

Con-grat’-u-lant, a. Rejoicing in participation. 

Con-grat”-u-la/-tor, s. He who congratulates. 

Con-grat"-u-la'-tory, 129, 18: a. With congratn- 
lation. 

Con-grat’-u-la’”-/ton, 89: 8. The act of congratu- 
lating; the form in which joy is expressed. 

To CONGREE=con-gred, v, 2. Toagree. [Shak.} 

To CONGREET=cor-grect’, v. a. To salute 
reciprocally.— See Co-. [Ubs.] 

To CONGREGATE, cong’-gré-gate, 158: v. a, 
and x. To collect together :—a:u. To meet together — 
Sev Co.. 

Con’-yre-gate, a. Collected; compact. 

Con!-gre-ga"-tton, 89: s. A-collection; an assem. 
bly, particularly of persons for divine worship. 

Con!-yre-ga"-on-al, 12: a. Pertaining to a con. 
gregation; also, to the sect of independents; public. 

Con’-gre-ga"-fon-n-list’, s. Une who belongs to 
an independent or congreg. tional churely 

Con’-aikss, (cOng’-gréss, 158) 8. A meeting; a 
shock or conflict; a meeting of ambassadors or depu- 
ties; the legislature of the f nited States. 

Con-gres’-sive, (cOn-prés!-stv, 105) a. Meeting; 
encounte: ing; coming together. 

Con-gres’-son, (-grésh’-tn, 147) s. A company; 
an assembly; « meeting together. (Little nse). 

Con-gres-von-al, 12: a. Pertaining to a congress 

To CONGRUE, con-pri0’, 109: v. n. To agree; 
tu suit.—See Co.. (Obs.] 

Con-gre-i-ty, 105: s. Suitableness; consistency ; 
fitness; apt relation between things. 

Con’-cnu-ent, (cong’-proo-€nt, 81) a. Agreciug 

Con!-gru-ence, # Agreement ; consistency. 

Gon!-gri-ous, 120: a. Agreeable; fit; meet. 

Con!-gru-ous-ly, ad. Suitably; pertinently. 

Con!-gru-ment, s. Fitness; adaptation, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers tefer, precede the Dictionary 
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CONIC, CONIFEROUS, &c.—See under Cone. 

To CONJECT=con-jéct’, v. a. To cast together ; 
(see Co-;) to throw. (Obs.} 

Con-ject!-or, 33: +s. One who casts or throws 
tozether, particularly his thoughts. [Obs.} 

Tv Conesac!-Tone, (-ture, 147) v.a. To guess. 

Con-jec’-ture, s. Guess; imperfect knowledge. 

Con-jec-tu-ra-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be guessed. 

Con-jec’-tu-ral, 12: a. Depending on conjecture. 

Con-jec’-tu-ral-ly, ad. By guess. 

Con-jec-tuerer, 36: 8. One who forms opinions 
without proof: a guesser. 

To CONJOIN =con-join’, 29: ». a. and nm. To 
anite; to assuciate:—aeu. To league.—See Co-. 

Con-joint’, a, United. 

Con-joint’-ly, ad, In union. 

Con’-3 U-G.A1..—See lower in this class. 

Tv Con'-3v-aaTe, (cdn!-j'o0-gate,) v. a. To yoke 
or join tovether.—See also lower. 

Con!-ju-ga"-tion, 89: s. The act of uniting; a 
couple; a pair.—Sce also below. 

Con!-ju-gal, 12: a. Matrimonial. 

Con!-jn-gal-ly, ad. Matrimonially. 

Tov Con’-j0-a\1TR, v. a. To connect by repetition 
all the inflections of a verb with its theme or first 
person indicative; to exhibit in any simi’ar way the 
original convecting principle of derivatives. 

Con’-ju-gate, a. and s. United by some principle 
or prt; as leaflets by a common pinnacle; cross lines 
by the point in wh'ch they tntersect; &c.:—s. A word 
avreeing in derivation; as Merciful is a conjugate of 
Mercy. 

Con!-ju-za"-tion. 8s. The form of inflecting verbs. 

Con-suncr’, (-jungkt, 158) a. Conjoined; con- 
current, 

Con-junct’-ly, 105: ad. Jointly. 

Con-junc’-tive, 105 : a. Closely united ; subjune- 
tive; connecting together, as a conjunction. 

Con-junc’-tive-ly, ad. In union. 

Con-junc’-tive-ness, 8 The quality of joining. 

Con-junc’-‘ure, (-thre, 147) s. A joining together ; 
mode of union; occasion; critical time. 

Con-junc!-tn, 89: 8. Union; congress of two 
planets in the same degree of the zodiac, part of 
speech used tu juin sentences and sometimes words. 


To CONJURE, c6n-j’d0r, 109, v. a. and n. To 
summon ina sacred name; to enjoin with the highest 
solemnity; among the old authors, to bind many by 
anoath to some common design :—neu. [Obs.) To 
conspire. 

Con-ju/-rer, 36 : 8 He who enjoins: Sce also lower. 

Con-ju’-ror, 38: 8. He who is bound by oath with 
others. 

Con-jure/-ment, s. Serious injunction. 

Con/-ju-ra” tion, s. Conjurement ; consptracy, [Obs.] 

To Con'-sune, (ctin’-jur, 116, 109.) v. a. and x. 


To produce an apparently supernatural effect upon :— 
nen, To practise the arts of a conjuror. 


Con!-jur-er, 36: ¢. Anenchanter; a juggler, or ex- 
hibitor of legerdemain; in banter, a shrewd fellow. 

Con/-jur-a" -ftoMy 8. The art of performing feats as 
hy supernatural means, 

CON NASCENCE=cOn-nas’-sence. 59: 8. Con- 
mon birth; (See Co;) the act of growing together. 
Con-nate’, a. Born with another; united in origin. 
Conenar-cerat, (-nat’-b-rdl=-nit!-shoo-rdal, 
ak a, Connected by nature; purticipant of the same 

nature. 


Con-nas'-u-ral-ly, ad. By nature ; originally. 

Con-nat'-u-ral-ness, } 8. Participation of the 

Con-nal/-u-ral"-1-ty, 84: J same nature; natural 
union. 


CON 


To Con-nal/-u-ral-ize : v. a. Toconnect by nature | 
to make natural. 

To CONNECT =cGn-néct’, v. a. and 2. To join 
to link: to unite:—aew To cobere 

Con-nec’-tive, 105: a. and s. Having the power of 
connecting :—s. That which connects; a conjunction, 

Con-nec’-tive-ly, 105: ad. In conjunction. 

Con-nec’-fion, 89: s. Union; junctiou; relation. 

To Con-nNxx’, v. a. To connect. [Obs.] 

Con-nez’-ive, (-nécks/-iv, 154, 105) a. Connective. 

Con-nez'-ion, (-neck’-shun, 147) s. Connection. 

CONNICTATION, See in the ensuing Class. 

To CON NIVE=con-niv¢, v. 2. To wink ; toclosa 
the eyes in a figurative sense ; to allow by preteuding 
blindness or iynorance. 

Con-ni’-vance, 12: s. The act of conniving. 

Con-ni'-vent, a. Forbearing to see; also, formed 
like, or winking like the eyelids; converging. 

Con-ni’-ver, 36: @. One who connives at. 

Con’-nic-ta”’ rion, 89: 8 The act of winking. 

CONNOISSEUR, cdn/-ndis-sur”, [Fr.] 170: 8 
A judge iu the arts; a critic. 

Con!-n-as-seur-ship, 8. The skill of a connoisseur 


To CON NOTE\=con-note, v. a. To make known 
tovether; (See Co-;) to imply ; to betoken; to include. 

To Con’-No-TATE, v. a. To imply; to betoken. 

Con’-no-ta”-tion, 89: s. Implication of something 
more. 

CONNUBIAL, c&n-nii’-bé-dl, @. Matrimonial. 

CONNUMERATION, cén-nu’-mér-a”"-shin 
89: s. A reckoning together. See Co. 

CONNUSANCE, See Cognizance (legal) und ¢ 
Coznition. 

CONOID, &c. See under Cone. 


To CONQUASSATE, cdn-kwas’-sdte, 76, 145, 
142: v. a. To shake: to disorder. See Co. 

Con!-guas-sa”tron, 89: 8s. Concussion; agitation. 

Tv CONQUER, cong’-ker, 158, 76, 145: v. a. 
and x, To gain by conquest; tu overcome ; to subdue : 
—new, To overcome, 

Con’-quer-a-ble, 129, 98, 101: @ That may be 
conquered. 

Con’-quer-or, 38: # He who cunquers. 

Cow’-qveEst, (céng’-kwést) s. The act of conquer 
ing; acquisition by victory; victory; in old writers 
the same as acquisition, or the acquirement of pri- 
perty by purchase, or otherwise than by inheritance. 

CONSANGUINEOUS, cin’-sing-gwin”-¢-iis, 
aa 120: a. Of the same blvod; (Sve Co-;) near 
of kin. 

Con’-san-guin”-i-ty, 105: s. Relation by bluod. 

CONSARCINATION,  cdn-sar’-cé-na*-shiin, 
89: s. The act of patching together. See Co. 

CONSCIENCE, &c. Sce under the next word. 

CONSCIOUS, cén’-sh’us, 147, 120: a. Lite. 
rally, knowing jointly, (See Co-,) involving the netion 
of holding converse with one’s-self; endowed with the 
pores of knowing one’s own thoughts and actions: 

nowing from memory ; admitted to the knowled;c of 
any thing. 

Con’-sctovs-ly, ad. With knowledge of one’s own 
thoughts or acticas. 

Con’-scivus-ness, 8. The knowledge which an in- 
dividual possesses ot the sentient state, or of the sen. 
tient and intellectual state, in which he is actually 
existing. a knowledge necessarily involving a renii- 
niscence of other states of the same kind: a merely 
sentient state does uot of necessity include conscious- 
ness; it wunld be an abuse of the term tu say a 
creature is cunsctous of pleasure or pain when we are 
supposing it merely existing in such a state without 
8 reminiscence of any other: we know only bv com 
parison, and in this case we suppose none : couscienca, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have ao irregularity of eound. 
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Con escrence, (cdn’-sh’énew, 147) 5. Geuerally, 
eonsciousorss; specially, the knowledge of one’s 
thoughts and cf one’s actions commited or premedi- 
cated with reference to some rule or standard of right 
and wrong; justice, equity; private thouzhis; scri- 
ple; difficulty. Court uf Cuascience, a cuurt for the 
recovery of small debts. 

Con!-scicen"-tious (-sh’tis, 147) a. Regulated by 
conscience; scruptlous ; iu an obsolete sense, con- 
sc1ouUs. 

Con!-sci-en”-trous-ly, ad. According to conscience. 

Con’-sci-en”-tous-ness, # ‘Tenderness of con. 
science; exactaess of justice ur equity. 

Clon’-SCION-4-B1.Es (cdn’-eh’in-d-bl, 147, 98, 
101) a. According to conscience; reasonable; just. 

Conf-seron-a-bly, 105: ad. Reasonably ; justly. 

Con/-scion-a-ble-ness, s. Reasonableuess ; equity. 

VONSCRIPT=cin’-skript, 2. and s. Written 
down or enrolled with others, (See Co-,) a term ap- 
plied originally to the enrolled members of the Roman 
senate :—s. An enrolled soldier, particularly in France. 

Con-scrip’-tion, 69: 8. An enrolling or registering. 

To CONSECRATE=con’-sé-crate, v. a. To de- 
clare sacred; to appropriate to sacred uses; to canon 
ize; to set apart; to render venerable. 

Con’-se-crate, a. Consecrated, sacred, devoted. 

Con!!-se-cra’-tur, 38: s. One that consecruates. 

Con”-se-cra/-tur-y, 129, 18, 105: a, Making 
sacred. 

Yon’-se-cra’-fion, 89: 8. A dedication to sacred 
use or purpose; canonization. 

CONSECTARY, CONSECUTIVE. See under 
Consequent. 

To CONSEMINATE, con-sém’-6-nate. v. a. To 
sow different seeds tugether. See Co-. 

CONSENESC ENCE=cbdn!-st-nés”-sénce, 59: 
s. A decay throughout with age. See Co-. 

CONSENSION. See in the class following. 

CONSENT=con-sént, s. A yielding to something 
proposed ; concord; agreement; joint operation. 

To Con-sent’, v. n. To be of the same mind; to co- 
»perate to the same end; to yield. 

7 n-sent-er, 36: 8. He that consents. 

Cun!-sen-ta”-ne-ous, «. Accordant, suitable. 

Con!-sen-ta”-ne-ous-ly, ad. Accordantly. 

Con’-scn-ta”-ne-ous-uess, s. Agreement; con- 
sistency. 

Con-sen’-tient, (-sh’ént, 147) a. Agreeing. 

Con-sen/-sion, (-shiin, 90) s. Concord; agree- 
ment. (Rentley.] Consen'tian, see Supp. 

CONSEQUENT, con/-sé-kwént, 76, 145: a. 
ands. Following. as Joined with something that pre- 
cedes; (See Co-:) specially as joiued with a cause; 
and as joined with preaises in reasoning :—s. An 
effect; an inference. 

Con*-se-quent!-ly, ad. By consequence ; necessa- 
rily; in consequence ; pursuantly. 

Con"-se-quent’-ness, #. Regular connection. 

Con’-se-quence, s. An event; an effect; the last 

roposition of a syllogism ; a rutional deduction or 
inference, generally; concatenation of causes and 
effects; heuce, importance or moment, 

Con’-se-quen"-tial, (-sh’al, 147) a, Produced by 
the connection of effects with causes; conclusive ; 
important. See also lower. 

- Con’-se-guen”-tial-ly, ad. With just deduction of 
consequences; in the order of events. 

Con!-se-guen’-tial-ness, s. Consecution. 

Con!-8t-Qurn"-T1A1., a. Assuming the airs of a 
person of consequence; pom pous.— See also above. 

Con’-se-quen”-ttal-ly, ad. Pompously. Also above. 

Con-axc’-T4r-¥, (-séc'-tar-ey, 129, 105) a. and 
s. Consequent :—s. Deduction; coroliary. 


CONSESSI 


CON 


Con-sgo'-u-tive, (-tiv, 105) 4. Polluwing in 


train. 
Con-sec’-u-tive-ly, ad. By way of consequence of 
succession: spt antecedently; not casually. 
Con’-se-cu”-tion, 89: & Train of consequences > 
succession. Month of consecution is the lunar month 


an reckoned from conjunction with the sun to the 
next conjunction, = 

CONSERTION, con-ser’-shun, s. Junction 
adaption. 

To CONSERVE=cin-serve,, v. a. To preserve 
particularly fruit by sugar or salt. 

Con-ser’-ver, 36 8. One that conserves. 

Con-ser -va-ble, 98, 101: a. Preservable. 

Con-ser’-vant, 12: a. Preserving. 

Con-ser’-van-cy, 8 Preservation, particularly of 6s! 
in the river Thames ; for which the Lord Mayor holds 
Courts of Conservancy. 

Con-ser’-va-tive, 109: a. and s. Having power te 
oppose diminution or injury:—s. Une opposed to 
changes in the state, a tory. 

Con-ser’-va-tor-y, 129, 105: a. and s, Having a 

reservative quality :—s. A place where any thing 
is kept in a manner proper to its peculiar nature. 


Con/-servr, 83: 8. That which is conserved, par- 


ticularly fruit by means of sugar. 


Con”-ser-va'-tor, 33: s. A preserver; one that has 


the care or office of keeping from detriment. 


Con’-ser-va”-lion, 89: s. The act of preserving ; the 


stnte of se eat . 
, con-sésh’-tin, 90: 8. A joint 
sitting for inquiry or judgement, See Co-. 


Con-ses'-sor, (-sés’-sor, 38) s. He who sits with 


others. 
To CONSIDER=cdn-sid’-er, 36: v. a and 7”. 


~ To think upon: to ponder; to have reyard to; tore 
sae -—-neu. To think maturely; to deliberate with 
ubt. 


o 

Con-sid’-er-er, 129: s. He who ponders. 

Con-sid!-er-a-ble, a. Worthy to be considered § 
hence, important, valuable; not unworthy to be con- 
sidered, and hence, with a sort of negative meaning, 
more than a little, though not great. 


Con-sid’-er-a-bly, ad. In a considerable degree. 


Con-sid’-er-a-ble-ness, s. Importance ; moment. 
Con-sid’-er-ance, 12: s. Consideration. 


Con-sid’-er-ate, a. Thoughtful; prudent; quiet 
Con-sid’-er-ate-ly, ad. Calmly; prudently. 
Con-sid’-er-ate-ness, s. Calm deliberation. 
Con-sid’/-er-a/-tive, a. Considerate. (Little used.] 
Con-sid!-er-a’'-tion, 89: 8. The act of considering 
prudence; contemplation; importance ; compensa: 


tion; in law, the material cause of a compact, without 
which no compact binds. 

To CONSIGN, con-sine’, 157, 115: 2.4. and n. 
To give to another in a formal manner; to transfer; 
tocommit; to intrust :—acx. [Obs.] To yield; to sign: 
to consent, 


Con-sign’-er, 36: s. He who consigns. See lower. 

Con-sign’-ment, 8. The act of consigning ; the 
writing by which any thing is consigned, 

Con-siG-NEK’, (con-sé-neée, 105, 177) 8. A person 
to whom something is consigned. 

Con-sig-nor’, 177: s. A consigner with special re- 
ference to legal forms. 

Con’-s1a-NA”-TION, 8 Consignment. [Obs.] 

CONSIGNIFICATION, cdn!-sig-nif’-t-ca" 
shun, 89: s. Joint signification. See Co-. 

CONSIMILAR, cén-sim/-é-lar, 105, 34: «& 
H aving one common resemblance. Sce Co-. 

Con’-si-mil”-1-tude, s. Joint resemblance. 

To CONSIST=cdn-sist’, v. nm. (Compare with 
Constant and Constitute.) To stand together; (See 
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Co-;) to continue fixed; to be comprised; to he con- 
tained ; to be compused ; to co-exist; to be compatible. 

Con-sis’-tent, a. Firm, not fluid; standing or agree- 
ing together, not oppused to, not contradictory. 

Conesis’-tent-ly, ad. In a cuasistent manner. 

Con-sis’-tence, } 8. That state in which the parts 

Con-sis’-ten-cy, J of a body remain fixed; a degree 
of density: substance; durable or lasting state; con- 
gruity ; uniformity. : 

CONSISTORY, cén’-sis-tér-ey, 129, 18. 105: 8. 
The place of justice in the ecclesiastical court; the 
court itself; the assembly of cardinals; any solemn 
assembly. 


Con!-sis-to”-ri-al, 90, 47, 105: a. Relating to the 
ecclesiastical court. 

Con’-sis-to”-ri-an, a. Relating to an order of pres- 
byteriau assemblies. 

To CONSOCIATE, cdn-so0’-shé-ate, 90: v. a. 


andr. To unite, to join, with; (See Co-;) to cemeut: 
—nex, To cualesce 


Con-so’-ci-ate, s. A confederate; a partner. 

Con-so’-ci-a”-fion, 8. Alliance ; union. 

To CONSOLE=cin-sol’, v. a. To comfort, to 
cheer. 

Con-so/-ler, 36: 8. One that gives comfort 

Con-so'-la-ble, 98, 101: a. That admits of comfort. 

Con-sol!-a-tor-y, 92, 98, 129, 105: a. and &. 
Tending to give comfort:—s. A consolatory discourse. 

To Conl-s0-LaTE, v. @ To console. (Obs.} 

Con”-su-la’-tor, 38: s. A comforter. 

Con’-so-la -tion, 8. Com/ort; alleviatisn of misery. 

CONSOLE=con'-séle, 8. A bracket, or sort of 
coin In architecture; or an ornament on the key of un 
arch with a projecture. [Fr.] 

To CONSOLIDATE, cdu-sdl’-é-datz, v. a. and 
n. To furm into acompact boty; to harden; to unite or 
combine into one :—reu. To grow firm, hard, or solid. 

Con-sol/-i-date, a. Formed into a compact body. 

Con-sol!-:-dant, 12: a. and s. That has the quality 


of consolidating:—s. That which has the quality of 
uniting wounds. 


Con-soi”-i-da!-tive, 105: @. Consolidant. 

Con-sol’-i-da"-¢ion, 89; 2, The act or state of con- 
sulidatin 2. 

Con-suis’, 143: #. pp’. Certain funds in the British 
stock market bearing 3 per cent. interest. 

CONSONANT=cin’-sé-nant, 12: a. and s. 
Sounding with something else ; (See (‘o- 3) accordant; 
agreeing; consistent :—s. That which is sounded with 
a vowel, being of itself only an ob-<cure suund of 
breath or voice; a letter standing for a consonant. 

Con’-so-nant-ly, ad. Consistently; agreeably. 

Con/-so-nant-ness, 8. Consistency. 

Con’-so-nance, ) s. Accord of sounds; consistency ; 

(‘on’-so-nan-cy, J congruence ; agreement; concord. 

Con’-so-novs, 120: a. Symphonious. 

To CONSOPIATE, cdn-so!-pé-ate, 90: v. a. To 
lull asleep. 

Con-so’-pi-a!-tion, 89: s. A lulling asleep. 

Tv Con!-so-pite, v.a. To consopiate. [Obs.] 

CONSORT=cin’-sort, 33: 8. A companion; a 
wife or husband; an accompanying ship; coneurrence ; 


in old authors, an assembly ; a company of musicians; 
a concert, 


on’-sort-ship. s. Fellowship ; partnership.—See Co-. 
To Con-sontr’, 83: v. nm. and a. To associate :— 
act, To join; to mix; to marry; to accompany. 
Con-sort’-a-ble, a. To be ranked with; suitable. 
Con-sor’-/ion, 89: s. Fellowship; society. [Ovs.] 
CONSPECTA BI.E.—See under Conspicuous. 
CONSPERSION, cén-sper’-shun, +. A sprinkling. 


CON 


CONSPICUOUS, cin-spick’-h-iis, 92, 120: a 
Obvious to the sight; obvious to the mental sight, 
eminent; distinguished. 

Con-spic’-u-ows-ly, ad. Remarkably; eminent!y. 

Cop-spic-u-ovs-ness, s. Obviousness; eminence. 

Con’-spi-cu"-i-ty, s. Conspicuousness, (Obs.] 

Con-spec’-Tion, 8 <A seeing; a beholding. (Obs.. 

Con-spec’-ta-ble, a. Easy to be seen. (Obs.) 

Con’-spec-tu’-i-ety, #. Sight; view. (Obs) 

To CONSPIRE=con-spire’, v. 2. Literally, to 
breathe tozether, or tu band together; (See Co-;) to 
plot; to hatch treason; to agree to indict an innocent 
person of ielony ; to coacur to one end; totend 

Con-spi/-rant, 12: a. Conspiring; plotting. 

Con-spi’-rer, 36: 8. A plotter. 

Con-srir!-a-c ¥, (-sptr/-d-cly 129, 98, 105) s. A 
plot; a combination of persons fur an cvil purpose; a 
tendency of many causes to une event. 

Cone-spir’-a-ter, 33: s. A man joined in a plot. 

Con’-spi-ra’-rion, 105, 89: 8. Conspiracy. 

CONSPISSATION, con’-spts-sa"-shun, 89: 2. 
A thickening. 

CONSPURCATION, cdn/-spur-ca’-shiin, 89: 


8. Pollstion. 2 
CONSTABLE, cuin/-std-bl, 116, 101: 8. Ori. 
ginally, a master of the horse, or commander of cavalry ° 
thence applicd to other officers, at first of high crude, 
and subscquently to a peace officer generally. To 
outrun the cunstuble,is to outrun the bounds of income 
C.n'-sta-ble-ship, s. The office of a constable. 
Con!-gta-ble-wick,) 8 The district over which the 
Con'-sta-bier-y, authority of a constable exteuds. 
Con-stab’-u-lar-y, a. Pertaining to constables. 
CONSTANT=cOn’-stant, 12: a. (Compare with 
Consist and Constitute.) Literally, whose parts con- 
sist or stand firm in union; firm, not fluid; (a sense 
almost obsolete;) fixed; unvaried; uuchanged; un- 
changed in atlection; determined; certain. 
Con’/-stant-ly, ad. Firmly; perpetually; patiently, 
Con’-stan-cy. s. Firmness: lasting affection. 
CONSTELLATION, con’-sté!-la”-shun, 89: «. 


A cluster of fixed stars; an assemblaze of exccliencies, 


To Con’-stel-late, v.n. and a. To shine with united 
radiance :—act. To unite in one splendur.— See Co.. 


CONSTERNATION, con’-ster-na"-shun, 89: s. 
Asto.ishment; amazement; surprise; terror. 

To CONSTIPATE, cdn!-sté-pate, 105: v. a. To 
crowd; to condense; to stop up; to make costive. 

Con’-str-pa’/-tion, 8. Condensation ; cos:iveness. 


To CONSTITUTE, cdn’-sté-tite, 105: r. a, 
(Compare Consist and Constant.) To set or fix; to 
form or compose; to appoint, depute, or empower. 

Con’’-sti-tu/-ter, 36: s. He that constitutes. 

Con"-sti-tu’-tive, 105: a. That enters into or forms 
a part of the nature of something; that has power to 
enact or establish. 

Conestrii/-u-ENnT, a. and s. Elemental; essential; 
constituting or forming:—s. The person or thing that 
constiiutes; an elemental part; he that deputes 
another. 

Con’-sti-Tu"-T1on, 89: 8. The act of constituting : 
the thing constituted; as the cor 1 frame; the 
temper of body or mind; a form of government, but 
particularly that form or that part of a form, which is 
constituted by the people; a sy.tem of laws and cus- 
toms; a particular law; an established usage. 

Con!-st/-tu”-tiun-ist, s. An adherent to the consti- 
tution. (Bolingbroke.) 

Con’-ste-tu’-non-al, 12: a. Inherent in, cunsistent 
with, the c nstitution; leyul. 

Con’-sti-tu"-tion-al-ly, ad. Legally. 

2on!-sti-tu’’-tzon-al-ist, s. A framer or favourer @ 
new constitutions; (Burke;] also, a coustitutionist, 
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TM CONSTRAIN=cdn-strain’, v. a. To urge by 
free ; to confine by force; to necessitate; tu press, 
to cunstringe. 

Con-strain’-¢ dle, a. Liable to be constrained. 

Con-strain -ed-ly, 105: ad. By constraint. 

Con-strain’-er, 06: #. He that constrains. 

Con-straint’, s. Compulsion; confinement. 

Con-strain’-tive, 105: a. Having power to compel. 

To Con-sTRINnGE’/, v. a. To compress; to contract, 

Con-strin’ -gent, a. HKinding or compressing. 

Con-stric’-tion, 89; 8. Compression ; contraction. 

Tv Conestrict’, v. a. To bind; to contract ; ty cramp. 

Con-stric’-tor, 38: s. He or that which compresses. 

To CONSTRUCT =cén-strict’, v. a. To build; 
to confurm; to compile: to constitute. 

Con-struc’-ter, 36: & He that constructs. 

Con-struc-tive, 105: a. Created by construction ; 
not expressed but inferred. 

Con-struc’-tive-ly, ad. By construction. 

Con-struc’-ture, (-tre, 147) s. Edifice. [Obs.] 

Con-struc’-tion, 89: s. Act of building ; fabrication ; 
the form of building; the act of forming a sentence 
grammatically ; the form itself; the drawing of schemes, 
figures, &c., in geometry ; Cunstructiun of equatiuns is 
the reduciuy of algebraic equations to geometric forms. 
—See other senses under the next word, 

To Con!-stxvE, (con!-stroo, 109) v.a. Primarily, 
to put into order ; to put into such order as may render 
intelligible; hence, to interpret, to explain. 

Con-struc’-tion, s. The act of interpreting; the in- 
terpretation itself; the sense, the meaning.—See its 
other senses above. 

Con-strucé/-ion-al, a. That respects the meaning 
or interpretation. 

To CONSTUPRATE=con'-sth-prat:, 0.4. To 
violate; to debauch; tu defile. 

Con’-stu-pra!’-tion, 89: s. Violation. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL, o6n’-stb-stén’-sh’al, 
147: a. Having the same essence or substance.—See Co-. 

Con’-sub-stan/-ti-al-:-ty, 84, 85, 105: s. Exist- 
ence of more than one in the same substance. 

To Con’-sub-stan"-ti-ate, v. a. To unite in one 
common substance or nature. 

Con!-sus-sTan’-TI-a"-TION, 89: 8. The substan- 
tial presence uf the body and blood of Christ in the 
eucharist together with the snbetance of the bread aud 
wine, according to the ductrine uf the Lutherans. 

To Con’-sub-stan”’-ti-ate, v. n. To profess the 
doctrine of Consutstantiation. (Dryden.} 

Con!-sub-stan"-‘ial-ist, s. He who believes in 
cunsubstantiation. 

CONSUETUDE, cén’-swé-thde, 145: 8. Custom. 

Con'-sve-tu-di-nar-y, a. and s. Customary :—8. 
A iitual of customary devotions, 

CONSUL.—See under the next word. 

To CONSULT=cin- sult’, v. 2. and a. To take 
counsel :—act. ‘Io ask acdvice of; to seek information 
of; to regard; in a sense now obsolete, to plan, to 
contrive. 

Con-sult’,82: ¢ The act of consulting; the effect 
of consulting; a council. (Obs. except iu puetry.] 

Con-sul!-ter, 3:1): 8. One that asks counsel. 

Con-sul/-ta-tive, 105: a. Having the privilege of 
consulting ; relating to consultation. 

Con’-sul-ta”-tion, 89: s. The act of consulting ; 
secret deliberation; a council. 

Con’-su1., s. One of the two chief magistrates of the 
ancient Roman republic; an officer commissioned in 
foreign parts to judge between the merchants of his 
nation and protect their commerce. Bacon has used 
the word for an adviser. - 

Con!-su-lur, 34: a. Relating to the consul. 

Con!-su-lage, s. A duty paid by merchants for the 
protection of their commerce in a foreign place. 


CON 


Con!-su-late, ) s The office or jurisdiction of a 

Con! ashi consul ; the term of his offiee. 

To CONSUME = con-stmd, v. a. and 2. Tu 
waste; to spend; to destroy :—new. To waste away. 

Con-su’-ma-ble, 1U]: a. That may waste away. 

Con-su!-mer, 36: s. He that wastes or destroys. 

Con-sumP’-TIoN, 156, 89: s. The act of consuming ; 
the state of being consumed; a wasting away, parti 
cularly through a diseased state of the lungs the 
diseuse itself. 

Con-sump’-tive, 105: a. Destructive; wasting; 
diseased by consumption. 

Con-sump’-tive-ness, s. Tendency to consumption. 

To CONSUMMATE, cdn-sim/-mate, 81: 9. a. 
To complete; to perfect. 


Con-sum’-mate, 82: a. Complete; perfect. 


Con-sum’-mate-ly, ad. Completely; perfectly. 
Con’-sum-ma"-tion, 89: s. Compictiun ; perfection 
the end of the present system of things, end of life. 
CONSUMPTION, &c.—See nite To Consume. 
CONSUTILE, cdn-sw-til, 105: a. Stitched 


together. 

To CONTABULATE=cdn-tab’-6 late, v. a. To 
floor with boards. Cuntabulution, s. A boarding. 

CONTACT =con!-tact, s. Touch; close univn. 

Con-tac’-tion, 89: s. The act of tucchuing. 

Con-ra/-aion, (cdn-ta’-j’tin, 146) s. The com- 
munication of disease, strictly, by contact; as infec- 
tion is a communication either by actual contact, or 
by the miasmata which one body gives out and the 
other receives. This strictness, however, is seldom 
rezurded; and conta,ion is asually defined as infec- 
tion; pestilence; venumous emanation; propagation 
of mischief geuerally. 

Con-ta’-yious, (-j'us,) a Caught by actual contact ; 
caught by approach, infectious. Though iafectious 
and coatiyivus are confounded, they must be distin- 
euisley frum epidemic, which refers to disease caught 
throngh a general predisposition either of tne humaa 
body at particular seasous to receive it, or of the air 
to give it. 

Con-ta/-gious-ness, 8. The quality of being con- 


neON 
To CONTAIN=cdn-tain’, v. a. and #, To hold 
as a vessel; to comprehend; to comprise as a writing > 
to restrain, to withhuld:—aew. To live in continence. 
Con-tain’-a-ble, a. That can be contained. 
Con-Tenr’, s. (Often used in the plural Contents.) 
That which is contained; the thing or things held 
within limits, as of a vessel, of boundaries, o lines, 
&c.; the power of containing. Curtent, in the sense 
of satistied or quiet, is also identical with this word 
originally; for Tu be content means, literally, to be 
restrained as to the mind within certain limits. 
Con!«r1-nent, 105 : a. That is restrained as to appe- 
tite, or that restrains appetite; chaste; temperate; in 
old authors, coutinuous or connected. 
Con’-ti-nent-ly, ad. Chastely; temperately. 
Con/-ti-nence, te Restraint generally; specially 
Con!-t:-nen-cy, J and usually, restraint of the eexua. 
appetite; moderation; temperance: in old authors, 
continuity. 
Con!-1r1-NENT, & That which contains many coun- 
tries; a large extent uf land not disjoined by a sea. 
Con’-ti-nen”-tal, a. Relating to the continent, per- 
ticularly that of Kurope. 
T, CONTAMINATE, cdn-tim’-d-ndt, 105: 
v. a. To defile; to pollute; to corrupt. 
Con-tam/-i-nate, a. Polluted ; defiled. 
Con-tam’-i-na"-tion, 89: s. Pollution ; defilement. 
CONTECK, (Spenser.}—See under To Contend. 
CONTECTION, cdn-téck/-shiin, 89: #. A co 


vering. 
To CONTEMN, cdn-tém’, 156: © a. To de 
spise ; to consider mean and worthless, 
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Con-tem’-ner, (Colloq. Cin-tém!-er) One that 


econtemns ; a scorer. 
Con-temy’-ing-ly, ad. With contempt or slight. 
Con-remrrt’, (cn-témt’, 156:) 8. The act of de- 
| det state of being despised; scorn; vilenes;; 
sobedience to a court of law. 
Con-temp’-ti-ble, 105, 101; a. Worthy of con- 
tempt; despised ; scorned. 
Con-temp’-ti-bly, 105 : ad. Meanly. 
Con-temp’-ti-ble-ness, s. Mennness; baseness 


Con-tem P-rv-ous, (-t&m/-th-is, 147, 120) a. 


Scornful ; apt to despise; insolent. 
Con-temp’-tu-ous-ly, ad, With contempt. 
Con-temp/~/u-ous-ness, 8. Disposition to contempt. 
To CONTEMPER=cdn-tém’-per, 36: v. 0. 

To moderate; to reduce to a lower deyree.—See Co-. 

n-tem’-per-a-ment, s. Temperament. 

To Con-tem/-per-ate. v. a. To moderate ; to temper. 

Con-tem’-per-a’-“ion, 89: 8. The act of mode- 
rating; proportionate mixture; proportion. 

To CONTEMPLATE=cSn-tm’-plate, 81: ra. 
and xz. 
study :—new. To muse. 

Con-tem/-pla-tive, 98, 105: a. Addicted to, or 
employed in thought; having the power of thought. 

Con-tem/-pl..-tive-ly, ad. Thoughtfully. 

Con"-tem-pla/-tor, 38: s. One employed in study. 

Con’-tem-pia”-tion, 89: s. Meditation ; studious 
thought; study as opposed to action. 

CONTEM PORARY, cin-t8m/-pd-rd-rdy, a. and 
s. Living in the same age; horn at the sume time; 
existing at the same point of time:—s. One who lives 
at the same time with another. 

To Con-tem’-po-rise, (-rize, 137) v. a. To place 
in the same age.—See Co-, (Little used. ] 

CONTEMPT, &c.—See under To Contemn. 


T CONTEND=cén-ténd’, v. mn. and a. To 


strive; to struggle; to vie; to act in emulatiun; uct. 


To dispute, tu contest. 
Con-ten’-dent, s. An opponent ; an antagonist. 
Con-ten’-der, 36: s. A combatant; a champion. 
Con-ren'-rion, 89: 8. Strife; debate; contest, 
Con-ten’-1iows, (-sh’tig, 147) @. Quarrelsome. 
on-ten!-tious-ly, ad. Perverscly ; quarrelsomely. 
Con-ten!-t:ous-ness, s. Proneness to quarrel. 
Con!-reck, ~. Quarrel; contention. (Obs.] 
CONTENEMENT:=con-tén’-!-mént, 8. That 


which is held with a tenement, as its credit, con- 
tizuous land, &c. 


CONTENT=cdn-tént, a. and s. (Compare Con- 
tent uoder To (ontain.) Satisfied, sv as not to repine 
or oppose :—s. Rest or quietness of mind; satisfaction; 
acquiescence.—See the othersenses under To Contain, 

Con-tent’-ful, 117: a. Full of content. (Little used.] 

Con-tent’-less, a. Discontented. 

Con-tent’-ly, ad, Contentedly. [Obs.] 

To Con-tent’, v. a. To satisfy ; to appease without 
somplete gratification; to please; to gratify. 

Con-ten’-ted, a. Cuntent ; satisfied. 

Con-ten’-ted-ly, acd. In a satisfied manner. 

Con-ten'-ted-ness, s. State of heing content. 

Cun-tent'-ment, # Acquiescence without plenary 
satisfaction; gratification. 

CONTENTION, CONTENTIOUS, &.—See 
ander Tu Ci. ntend 

CONTERMINOUS, cin-ter’-mé-niis, 105, 120: 
a. Bordering upon.—See Co-. 

Con-ter’-m:-nu-ble, a. Capable of the same bounds. 

Con-ter’-mi-nate, a. Having the same bounds. 


CONTERRANEOUS, cin’-tér-ra”-né-iis, 90, 


120- a. Of the same country.—See Co. 


To consider with continued attention; to 


CON 
T CONTEST=cdn-tést’, v. a. and ». To dis 


pute; tolitiyate:—reu. ‘Tu strive; to contend ; to vie, 

Con-tes’-ta-ble, 93, 101: @. That may be contested. 

Con-tes’-ta-ble-ness, 8. Possibility of contest. 

Con’-tes-ta’ -fion, 89, s. Act of contesting ; debate. 

Con’-rest, 83: 8. Dispute ; difference. 

To CONTEX, con-técks', rv. a. To weave toge- 
ther. (Obs.] 

Con!-Texr, 154: 8. The series of sentences that make 
up a discourse; the parts that precede and follow the 
sentence uote 

To Con-tert’, v. a. To kuit together. (Out of use.) 

Con-tert’, a. Knit or woven together. 

Con-ter’-ture (-thre, 147) s. The disposition of 
parts one amongst others; the system. 

Con-tea’-tu-ral, a. Pertaining to contexture. 

CONTIGNATION. con’-tig-na”-shiin, 89: s. A 
frame of beams; act of framing a fabric. See Co.. 

CONTIGUOUS, cin-tig’-t-ts, 120: a. Meet. 
ing so as mutually to touch; (See Co-;) bordering 
upou. Compare To Cuntinge, from which this word 
Originates, : 

Con-tiz/-u-ovs-ly, ad, Without space hetween. 

Con-tip’-u-ovs-ness, 8. State of contact; nearness, 

Con!-ti-gu"-iety, 84, 105, s. Contact; nearness. 

CONTINENT, CONTINENCE, &c. See under 
To Contain. 

To CONTINGE=cin-ting¢, ven. To touch; to 
happen. 

on-time gent a. and s. Touching or dependen’ 
on something else, soas to be uncertain; failing out 
by chr. ve:—s. That which is in the hands of chance; 
that which reaches a person on a division, his pro- 
portion or quota. 

Con-tin’-gent-ly, ad. Dzpendently; casually. 

Con tin’-gent-ness, s. Accidentaluess. 

Con-tin’-yence, ee he act of reaching to, or touch. 

Con-tin’-gen-cy, J ing; accidental possibility. 

CONTINUAL, &c.—See under the following. 

Zo CONTINU E=cdn-tin!-b, 189: rv. . and @, 
Toremain in the same state or place ; to last ; to be 
durable; to persevere :—act. To protract , to repeat 
without interruption; to unite without a chasm or in- 
terveniug substance. 

Con-tin’-u-ed-ly, ad. Without interruption. 

Con-tin'-u-er, 36: s. One who continnes. 

Con-tin’-u-al, 12: a. Lucessant ; unintercupted ; 
repeated from time to time withium every year or day. 

Con-tin’-u-al-ly, ad. Without interruption. 

Con-tin’-u-a]-ness, s. Permanence. 

Con-tin’-u-ance, s. Duration; permanence; abode; 
Progression; in law, prorogaticn, as Continuance till 
the next assizes, that 1s, putting off the trial. 

To Con-tin'-u-ate, v. a. To join closely, together, 

Con-tin’-u-ate, a. Unbroken ; uninterrupted, 

Con-tin”-u-a/-tive, a. and s. That continues :—-s. 
An expression noting permauence or duration. 

Con-tin”-u-a/-tor, 35: 8. He that carries on what is 
bezun, 

Con-tin’-u-a"-fion, s. Protraction ; coutinuity. 

Con-tin’-u-ous, 120: a. Joined together without 
chasm or interposition. 

Con!--nu”-i-ty, 105: 8. Uninterrupted connection. 

To CONTORT=cdn-tort’, 37: v. a. To twist. 
—See Co.. Specially, to twist [Bot. ] into a like direction 

Con-tor-tion, 89: s. A twist; a drawing awry. 

CONTOUR, cin-tddr’, 125, 51: s. The outline, 
the lines by which a figure is defined. (Fr.] 

CONTRA, CONTRABAN J —See after To Con- 
tract, &e. 

To CONTRACT=cn-tract’, v. a. and ». Te 
draw together or nearer; to draw the parts to,ether sc 
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es to shorten; to abridge; to epitomise; to draw 
towurds one, so as to acquire; as * To contract a 
habit;” to draw or bring parties together in order to 
covenant; to barvain for; to betroth, to affiance :— 
nev. To draw tovether or shrink up; to bargain; to 
make a mutual agreemeat. 

Con-trac’-ted, par’. a. Shrank up ; abridged ; also 
bargained, aflanced, in which sense contract is Duw 
obsolete. 

Con-trac’-ted-ly, ad. Ina contracted manner. 

Con-trac’-ted-ness, 5. Contraction ; narrowness. 

Con-trac’-tion, 89: s The act or state of drawing 
together ; an abridging; a shrinking; the shortenin 
of a word by an omission; abbreviation; in ol 
writers, a contract. 

Con-trac-ti-ble, a. That may be contracted. 

Con-trac’-ti-ble-ness, s. Possibility of being 

Con-trac’-ti-bil’/-i-ty, } contracted; quality of 
suffering contraction. 

Con-trac’-tile, (-til, 105) a. Having the inherent 

er of contraction. 

Con!-trac-til"-tty,s. The quality of shrinking. 

Con!-rracr, 83: s. Origi.ally, a drawing tugetber 
for the purpose of a mutual covenant; now, the cove- 
nant or bargain itself; also, the writing which von- 
tains the stipulations. In our old pcetry this word is 
otten accented on the second syllable. 

Con-trac-tor, 38: s. One of the parties to a bargain 
or contract, 

CONTRA-. A Latin preposition or prefix signifying 
Against, In opposition, &c, Compare Counter and 
its compounds, 

Con’-rra-BAND, @. ands. Contrary to ban or 
edict; prohibited from importation or exportation >— 
&. lllegal traftic ; Cortrabandist, s. a smugy er. 

Con"-rra-pancer!, s. A dance in oppwosiio lines, 

To Conl-rra-vicr’, v. a. To oppose verbally; to 


deny. 

Con!-tra-dic’-ter, 36: s. Ono who contradicts. 

Con!-tra-dic’-ton. 89: &s. Verbal opposition; op- 
porition ; incongruity ; contruriety iu thought or effect. 

Con!-tra-dic!-ti0n-al, @. Inconsistent. [Milton.] 

Con!-tra-dic!-tious,(-stus, 147) a. Filled with con- 
tradictions; inclined tw contradict; opposite to, 

Con!-tra-dic!’-sious-ness, 8. Inconsistency. 

Con’-tra-dic’-tur-y, (-tr-éy, 129, 105) a. and s. 
Opposite to; inconsistent with:—s. A proposition 
opposed throughout to another. 

Con’-tra-dic’-tor-i-ly, ad. In a manner opposed to 
somebody or something. 

To Con’-rra-vis-Tin"-auisn, (-dts-ting/pwish, 
158, 145) v.a. To distinguish not merely by diffe- 
rential, but by opposite qualities. 

Con’-tra-dis-tinct”, a. Contradistinctive. 

Con!-tra-dis-tinc”-tive, a. Contradistinguished. 

Con’-tra-dis-tinc”-tion, 89 : s. Distinction by op- 
posite qualities. 

Con!’-rra-ris’-sore, (-fish’-oor, 147) 8. A frac- 
ture opposite to that side which receives the blow. 

To Conl=rré-In”-DIFCATE, 0. @ To indicate some 
syinrtom or cure contrary to the general tenor of the 


malady. 
Con’-tra-in!-di-ca"-tion, 89:) s. Asymptom that 
Con!-tra-in”-ds-cant, 12: forbids to treat a 
disorder in the usual way. 
Con”-rra-munt’, s. A counter or outward wall. 
Con’erra-nav’'-v-nAl., 147: a. Opposite to nature. 
Conlerra-ni"-TEN-CY, 8. Resistance against pressure. 
To poe te ancee) (-poze, 137) va. To place 
( »site. 
Con -tra-po-sit”-ion, 89: s. A placing over ayutust. 
Contr a-run!-Tist, 8.— See under Counterpoint. 
Confetra-nry, (con!-trd-réy, 105) a. and 3. Oppo- 
site; cuntradictory; inconsistent; adverse; in an 


CON 


opposite direction —s, A thing of opposite qualities ; 
a proposition opposite to some other; On the Contriry, 
in opposition, on the other side. In the plural Cua 
traries, things of opposite natures or qualities; pro 
positions which destroy euch other. 

Con/-tra-ri-ly, ad. In a manner contrary. 

Con!-tra-ri-ness, s. Opposition. 

Con”-tra-ri-wise’, (-wize) ad. Conversely. 

Con!-tra-ri’! e-ty, 84: 8. Repugnance : opposition. 

Con-tra’-ri-ant, (cdn-trard-¢-dat, 90, 41, 105, 
rete Opposing; inconsistent; contradictory. [Little 
used. 

Con-tra’-ri-ous, 120: a. Opposite; repugnant. 

Con-tra’-ri-ous-ly, ad. Contrurily; oppositely. 

Con!/-TRAST, 8 Opposition and dissimilitude of things, 
y which those parts that are diffurent in each are set 
off and heightened. 

7o Con-trast’, 83: v. a. To oppose so as to set off. 

Con-1rr4-TEN!-or, 8.—See Countertenor. 

Con!-ris-valetat-tion, 89: 8. A counter-frtifi- 
cation against the sallies of the besiezed. 

To Con!-T4-VENE", v. a. To oppose; to hinder. 

Con!-tra-ve’-ner, 36: s. An opposer of sometlmg. 

Con’-tra-ven"-1ion, 89: 8. Opposition ; obstructun. 

Con!’-rra-ver"-sron, (-shun, 147) 8 A turmng 
to the opposite side. Literally, it is t.0 same word as 
Controversy, and has the same relationship to the verb 
Controvert, &c., but the latter have acquired a pecu- 
liar application —See To Controvert, &c. 

Con/-rra-YeR"-va, @. A species of birthwort that 
has been reckoned a counterpoison. 

CONTRECTATION, con’-tréck-ta’-shun, 89 : 
s. A touching or handliog.—See Co-. 

To CONTRIBUTE=con-trib’-dte v. a. and n. 
To give to some common stock :—nea. Tu bear a part, 

Con-trib/-u-tive, 105: a. Tending to promote any 
purpose in concurrence with other mu ives. 

Con-trib/-u-tor, 38: 4. He that contributes, 

Con-trib’-u-ter-y, 129, 103: a. Contributing to, 
or promoting the same end. 

Con!-tri-bu%-r0n, $9: s. The act of contributing ; 
the thing contributed; that which is given by several 
hands for a common purpose; that which is exacted 
by an army for its support in a foreign country. 

Con-tTiB!-u-TaAReY, a. Yielding tribute as to a chief. 


To CONTRISTATE=cén-tris’-tdte, v. a. Te 
endden. 

Con!-tris-ta”-tion, s. A making sad.—[See Co-.; 

CONTRITE=cSr-trite’, @. Literally. worn or 
bruised; worn with surrow ; harassed with the sense 
of guilt; penitent. 

(: This word is accented both ways, more commonly 
on the first syllable, more consistently ou the last. 

Con-trite’-ly, ad. In a penitent manner. 

Con-trite’-ness, s. Contrition ; repentance. 

Con-tris/-ion, (-trish’-un, 89) s. The act of rub- 
bing ; penitence; sorrow for sin. It is distinguishd 
by some disiues from Attrition, which see. 

To CONTRIV E=con-trive, v. a. and n. To 
plan out ; to devize:—neu. To form or design. 

Con-tri-ver, 36: s An inventor; a schemer. 

Con-tri!-va-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be planned. 

Con-tri’-vance, 12: s. The act of contriving; the 
thiny contrived ; scheme ; plot; artifice. 

Con-trive-ment, s. Contrivance ; invention. 

CONTROL, cén-trold, 116=c6n!-troul, 108: « 
Originally, a counter-roll or check against apo‘ her 
account; at present, check, restraint, power, super 
jutendence. 

To Con-trol’, va. To check by a counter reckoning 
to povern; to restrain; to overpower. 

Con-trul!-la-b'e, 101: @. Subject to control. 

Con-trol!-ler, 36: 8. Generally, one who has the 
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Labi of governing or restraining; speaally, a 

irector or supervisor appointed to an office an re- 
ceiving its profits; in this special sense often unne- 
cessarily spelled Comptrouiler. 

Con-trol’-ler-st:ip, s. The office of a controller. 

Con-trol’-ment, s. The act of controlling; control. 

To CONTROVERT=cin’-trd-vert’, rv. a. (Com. 
pare Contraversion under Contra-.) To turn ayaiost 
with opposition of mind, to debate, to dispute, to op- 
pose by reasoning. 

Constro-ver-ter, Con"-tro-ver’-tist, s. 
putant. 

Con’-tro-ver”-ti-ble, 105, 101: a. Disputable. 

Con!-rro-vun’-s ¥, (-cty 152) 8. Dispute ; debate ; 
agitation of opinions, 

Con’-tro-ver"-sial, (sh°&l, 147) a. That is meant to 
controvert ; disputations, 

Con’-tro-ver’-sial-ist, s. A Controvertist. 

@> Controrerse for Controversy, and Controversor for 
Controvertist, are found only in old authors. 


CONTUMACIOUS, cin/-th-mi’-sh’iis, 90: «. 
Obstinate ; perverse ; inflexible. 

Con!-tu-ma"-ciows-ly, ad. Obstinately ; perversely. 

Con!-tu-ma’ ’-clous-Ness, & Obstiuncy. 

Con”-tu-ma'-cy, 8s. Obstinacy ; wilful disobedience 

to anv lawful summons or judicial order, 

CONTUMELIOUS, cin/-th-mé"’-Id-tis. 105, 

146, 120: a. Reproachful; rude; insoleut; iv some 
old writers, iynominious, shameful. 

Con’-tu-me”-li-ous-ly, ad. Contemptuonsly. 

Con!-tu-me”’-li-ous-ness, as. Contempt; reproach. 

Con!-tu-me-ly, 8. Rudeness ; ivsoleuce 3 reproach. 

To CONTUN D=con-tind’, v. a. To Contuse. 

[Obs. 

To Coneaaes con-tiz’, 137: via. To heat to- 
ether; (See Co-;) to bruise; to bruise wiihout 
reaking. 

Con-tu'-sion, (-zhun, 147) s. The act of bruising ; 

the state of being bruised; a bruise, 

CONUNDRUM =cé-niin'-drim, s. A sort of 

riddle in which some odd resemblance is proposed for 
discovery between things quite unlike: a quibble, a 
low jest. 

CONUSANCE, &c. See Cognizance (legal) under 

Cognition. 

CONVALESCENT =cin!-vd-lés"-sént, a. 

covering streng4i after sickuess, &c. Sce Co. 

Con/-va-les’-cence, Con’-va-les-cen-cy, 8. Re- 


covery. _ 
To CONV ENE=cOn-ven?’, vr. 2 and a. To come 


together; to associate ; to assemble for a public pur 
wse:—vet. To call together ; tu assemble ; tu summon 
Judieially, 


Con-ve'-ner, s. One of an assembly ; a summoucer. 

Con-ve’-na-ble, 101: a. That may be convened. 

Con-ve/-ni-enT, 1416: a. Literally, meeting, or 
coming together with the occasion; hence, fit; suit- 
able ; commoidoug, 

Con-ve’/-ni-ent-ly, ad. Commodionsly ; fitly. 
Con-ve'-ni-ence, Con-vel-ni-en-cy, 8. Fitness ; 
propriety ; commudiousness ; ease; accommodation. 
Con’-vent, 8. An assembly of religious persons ; an 
aubey ; a monastery ; a nunnery ; a religious house. 
Con-ven!-(s-al, (-tu-@l, 147) a. and s. Belonging 

to a convent :—s. A monk, 
To Conevent’, 83: v.a.and 2. To call before a 
judge. £Obs.] new. To meet: to conenr. [Little used.] 
Coneven’eriec.£, 105, 101: s. An assembly ; par- 
ticularly for schismatical worship. 
Con-ven’-ti-cler, A frequenter of conventicles. 
Con-ven’-rTion, 89: s. The act of coming together ; 
an assembly, generally for settling | olitical questions; 
the culitract ne agreement formed at a Convention, 


A dis- 


Re- 
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Con ven’-tion-al, a. Stipulnted; agreed on by com 
gact: tacitly understuod, 

Con ven-tion-ar-y, 129: @. Acting upcn contract. 

Con ven/-tion-er, «. A member of a convention. 

Con-ven!-/ion-ist, & One who makes a contract. 

Ts CONV ERGE=cin-very:’, v. n. To tend to a 
point. It is opposed to Diverye. 

Con-ver’-gent, } a. Tendiny {o one point from dif. 

Con-ver'-ging, J ferent places. 

Con-ver’.yence, s. Tendency to a common point. 

To CONVERSE=con-verse’, 15321. 2. Ori. 
pinally, to keep company, to associate, to cohabit ; to 
ince sexnal commerce; at present, or usually, to 
talk familiarly; to convey thought reciprocally. 

Con-ver-sa-ble, a. Qualitied for conversation. 

Con-ver’-sa-bly, ad. In a conversable manner. 

Con-ver'-sa-ble-ness, 8. Sociableness: fluency. 

Con-ver'-sive, Con-ver’-sa-tive, a. Chatty. 

Con’-versz, 83: 8. Familiar acquuiutance: con- 
versation; cohabitation —See also under To Convert. 

Con’-ver-sant, a. Acquainted by keeping company ; 
acquainted by study or practice; (in these seuses 
followed by with;) concerning, having concern; (in 
this sense fullowed by about. ) 

Con/-ver-sa"-sion, 89: #. Familiar discourse ; easy 
talk; chat; a particular act of discourse; commerce; 
intercourse; behaviour; practical habits; in the New 
Test., Phil. iii, 20, citizenship. 

Con-ver-sa’-tion-al, a. Relating to conversation; 
conversable, 

Con’-ver-saz!-i-o"-ne, 
170) s. A meeting of company. 
versazioni, (%.) 

To CONVERT=con-vert’, 35: v. a. and n. To 


turn or change to another furm, substance, state or 
purpose; to change or turn to another religion; or to 
a better course of life; in an unusual but hteral seuse 
to turn towards g voipt:—acw. To undergo a change. 

Con-ver’-tcr, 36 ¢ One that makes converts. 

Con-ver’-ti-ble, 105, 101: a. Susceptible of change ; 
interchangeable. 

Con-ver'-t-bly, 105: ad. Reciprocally. 

Con-ver’-ti-bil’’--ty, 8. Possibility of being con- 
verted; of being interchanged. 

Con-ver’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Thauge from ono 
state to another; chanve to a holy life; change to 
another religion; interchange of term in «a argument, 
as, * No virtue is vice, no vice is virtue :"" the chauyo 
or mduction ofa fractional em ation touan integral oue, 

Con-verse’-ly, ud. With change of order; reci- 
procally. 

Con/-vert, 83: 8. A person converted. 

Con’-ver-tite, s. A convert. (Shaks.] 

Con/-verse, a. and 8s. Opposite reciprocally :—3. 
Opposite ae aes proposition.—See other senses of 
this word ander To Converse. 

CONV EX, con’-vécks, 154: a. and s. Rising or 
swelling externally into a spherical form, opposed tu 
concave:—s, A convex body. 

Con!-ver-ly, 105: ad. Ina convex form. 

Con/-ver-ness, s.  Couvexity. 

Con-vexeu', (-véckst, 114, 143) a. Made couvex. 

Con-ver'-ed-ly, ad. 1 a convex form. 

Con-ver!-1-ty, 8. Spheroidical protuberance. 

Con-ver'-o-con"-cave, 158: a. Convex on one 
side, and concave ou the other. 

Con-vez’-o-cun”-ver, a. Convex on both sides. 

To CONVEY=cOn-vay, 100: v.@. To carry; to 
hand from one to anvther;: to remove secretly; to 
transmit; to transfer; to deliver; to impart. 

Con-vey’-a-ble, a. That may be conveyed. 

Con-vey’-er, 36: 8. He or that which conveys 

Con-vey'-ance, 12: 8. The act of removing. tne 
thing removed; the meaus by which {t is renuved 


(-sat!-zé-6”- nay, [Ital.] 
In the plural, Com 
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she act uf transferring prope ty; the deel which 
tran-fers. ‘ 

tton-vey/-an-cer, s. A lawyer who draws writings 
by which property is transferred. 

Con-vey!-an-cing, s The business of a conveyancer. 

CONVICINITY, cdn-vé-cin’-é-téy, 8. Neigh- 
bourhood. 

To CONVICT.—See under the next word. 

To CONVINCE=cin-vine’, . @. Literally to 
vanquish or subdue; aporoyee , to subdue the 
opposition of the mind to truth; to furce the acknow- 
ledgement of a contested proposition ; its literal sense 
will be found in old authors; also, to evince, to prove, 
(a sense likewise obs.,) an | frequently in the bible, 
to convict. 

Con-vin'-cer, & He or that which convinces. 

Con-vin'-ci-ble, a Capable of conviction. 

Con-vin'-cing-ly, ad. So as to compel assent 

Con-vin/-cing-ness, & The power of convincing. 

Con-vince/-ment, s. Conviction. [Obs.] 

Con-vicl-tion, 89: 8. The act of convincing; state 
of being convince; confutation.—See also lower. 

Con-vie-tive, a. Having the power of convincing. 

To Con-vicr’, v. a. To subdue the opposition to 
truth by proving a charge against one, or to prove him 
guilty ; to show by prvof or evidence; in oki authors, 
to convince. 

Con-vic’-tion, & A finding guilty.—See also above. 

Con-vid-tive, a. Having the power of convicting. 

Con‘-vict, 83: 8. One found guilty of crime; a 


felon. 

CONVITIOUS, cén-vish’-"us, a Reproachful. 

Ohs 

re CONVIV E=cdn-vive, v.a. To feast. (Obs.} 

Con-viv’-i-al. 146: a. Festive; social. 

Con-viv'-i-al”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Festivity. 

To CONVOKE=cin-voke,, v. a. To cull together. 

To Con'-vo-cate, v.a Toconvoke; to summon. 

Con!-vo-ca’/-tion, 89: # The summoning of an 
assembly; an assembly, particularly of the clergy, or 
of the members or heals of a university. 

Ty CONVOLVE=con-volve’, v. a. To roll to- 

ther. 

Con"-vo-lu/-ted, 109: a. Twisted; rolled upon 
itself. Con’-vo-lute is also used. 

Con!-vo-lw’-tion, 109, 89: 8 The act of rolling 
together; the state of being rolled into; a twisting. 

Con-vor/-vu-1.U5, & The flower bindweed. 

To CONVOY=cén-voy’, 29:.v. a. To nccom- 
pany by land or sea for the sake of defending. (If 
Reroe only are to be defended, To escort is specially 


used. 

Con’-voy, 81: s. An attendant force on a voyage or 
journey for the purpose of defence; the act of con- 
voying; and in old authors, conveyance, To Concoy, 
and Tv Convey, being originall related. 

To CONV ULSE=cOn-vullse, v. @. To draw or 
contract, as the muscular parts of an animal boily; to 
affect. by spasms; to shake by avy strong irregular 
action. 

Con-vul/-sive, 105: a. Tending to convulse. 

Con-vul/-sive-ly, ad. In an agitated manuer. 

Con-vull-sion, (-shiin, 147) 8. Tumult; disturb- 
ance; an involuntary contraction of the fibres and 
muscles by which .he body and limbs are disturtecL 

CONY, col-néy. A rabbit. It is familiarly pro- 


nounced ciin’-éy; (116) the former or regular pro- 
nunciation is that proper for solemn reading. See S. 
Con!'-y-bur’-row, 108: 8. Rabbit holes. 
Ty COO=ci, v. ®. To cry a 4 dove or pigeon. 
Cool-ing, s. Invitation, as the note of the dove. 
Ty COOK =ciok, 125: v. . To cry as the cuckoo. 
Tv COOK, cd8k, r. a. To boil, to bake, to roast, 


Cook'-er-y, 8. 
¢> Among the compounds are Cook’-roum, (in a ship,} 


COOT=co0t, 8. 
COP=cdp, s. The head or top of any thing. (Obs.] 


Copped, (copt, 114, 143) 


COP 


or otherwise dress for cating; to prepare for atry 
purpose. 

Cook, s. One whose business is to co Kk. 

The art or practice of coukiug. 


and Couk -maid, 


COOL=co"l, a. and s. Approaching to cold; tem- 


perate; not sealous; not ardent; not fond :—s. Free- 
dom from heat. 

Tv Cool, v. a. and ». To make cool; to allay heat 
to quiet passion :—nes. To grow less hot; to lose the 
heat of excitement or passion; to become indifferent. 


Cool!-ly, ud. Without heat or sharp cold ; indifferently; 


calmly. 


Coo !-ish, a. Rather cool. 
Cool/-ness, & A moderate degree of colil ; indifference ; 


disinclination. 


Cool!-er, 36: 8. That which coola; a medicine for 


cuovling the body; a vessel for couling fluids, &c. 


COOLY=co0'-léy, 2. An Indian road-perter. 
COOM =coom, s. 


Svot that gathers over an oven; 
dust or dirt that works out of a machine. 


COOMB, cam, 156: s. A measure of four bushels. 
COOP =ciop, s. Originally, a cask or barrel ; hence, 


a wouden enclosure generally; a pen forsmall animals ; 

a tumbret or close curt. Jo old authors, Cub and To 
‘ub are found (pronounced no doubt coob, sec 118) 

with nearly the same sen<e as Coup and Tou Coup. 


To Coop, v.a. To put in a cvop; to confine in a 
narrow compass; to straiten. 


Coop!-er, 118, 36: s. One that makes barrels. 
Coop'-er-age, 


129, 99: s. The work or workshop 
of a cooper; allowance or pay for cooper 8 work. 
To CO-OPERATE = cb-dp’-ér- tk, v. m To 


labour jointly; (see Co-;) to concur in the same 
effect. 


Co-op"-er-a’-tor, 38: & A joint operator. 
Co-op"-er-a’-tive, 105: @. Promoting a common 


end. 
Co-op!-er-a"-tion, 89: s. Jvint operation. 


To CO-OPTATE = c-dp!-tats, 0. @. To chovse 
jointly 


So'-op-ta’-tion, 89: 8. Choice; adoption. 


CO-ORDINATE, cb-or'-dé-nate. 105: a. Holding 


the same rank; nut subordinate. It is used as a noun 
plural, Co-ordinates, in c nic sections, to signify the 
absciss and its ordinates taken in conjunetion. 


Co-or'-di-nate-ly, ad. In the same rank. 
Co-or’-di-nate-ness, 8. Equality of rank. 
Co-or’-di-na’-ton, 8. 


The state of holding equal 
rank with regard to what is higher or lower. 


A smal] black water fowl. 


Cop'-e-tain, 98,99: a. Tigh-raised ; pointed. 

Cop’-pled, a. Rising 
conically. 

Cop’-land, & Ground terminating in a cop. 

COPAL=col-pal, 8. A name applied to various 
resins or gums of Mexico. 

Co-pal'-BA, & A balsam: also, Copayva, Capivi, Xe. 

CO-PARCENER=cé-par’-cé-ner, 8. One who 
has equal share with others in a patrimonial iu- 
heritance. 

Co-par’-ce-nar-y, (-ndr-ey,) 8. Jvint heirship. 

Co-par-ce-ny, s. An equal share of an inheritance. 

CO-PARTMENT.—See Compartment under To 
Compart. 

CO-PA RTNER=cé-part’-ner, 36: s. A sharer. 

Co-part’-ner-ship, s. Joint concern in business, 

COPE=copz, 8. (Compare Cop.) A cover fur the 
head; a vestment worn in sacred ministrations: any 
thing spread or extended over the head. In old 
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wathors it may be found for Cop iu iteral and figu- 
Tative senses. 

To Cope, v. 4. To cover as with a cope.—See other 
senses in the next class. 

Co/eping,. 8. The top of a wall, which comes over it 
asa partial shelter. 

To COPE=copse, v. m. To contend, to strive, to 
deal emulatively: properly followed by with, which, 
in Shakspeare anu other old writers, suffers ellipsis in 
many passayve-, but is always unde rstoul except when 
the meaning is that assigned to the verb in the pre- 
cediny class, 

Cope’-men, s. A dealer; a chapman. (Obs.} 

Copes-mate, s. A striver in friendship; a com- 
panion. It is less likely to mean one living under the 
same cope or rvof. [Ohbs.} 


the modern solar system, or that of Copernicus. 


COPHOSIS, cd-fo’-sis, 163, 86: s. Dulness of any 


sense. 
COPIER.—See under Copy. 

COPING.—See under Cope. 

COPIOUS, CO’-pe-tis, a. Plentiful; not concise. 
Co’-pi-ous-ly, ad. Abundantly; not barrenly. 
Co’-pi-ous-ness, #. Plenty; exuberance ; diffusiun. 


COPLAND, COPPED.—See under Cop. 
COPOS=cép’-dss, s Morbid lassitnde. 
COPPEL.—Sce Cupel. 

COPPER, cép’-per, 36: s. and a. A metal of a 
pale red colour tinged with yellow; a vessel made with 
anal ack icularly a large boiler; coin made ofeopp rT, 
in which last senses, it is liable to the plural pumber: 
—, Consisting of copper. 

To Cop’-per, v. a. To cover with copper. 

Cop’-per-y, a. Containing copper ; like copper. 

Cor’-prn-as, s. Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol: 
this would seem the appropriate meaning; yet the 
name is more frequently used for the sulphate of iron 
or green vitriol. 

¢3- Among the compounds are, Cup'per-bottumed, Cop'per- 
muse, (« burly nuse,) Cop’per-plate, (a plate for im- 
pressions—also an impression taken, ) Cup'perasmith, 
Cup'per-worm, (thut eats into the copper of slips,) é&c. 

COPPICE. cdp’-piss, 105: 8. A wood of sinall 

COPSE=cops, 189: growth, such as is 
often cut for fuel. 

To Copse, v. a. To preserve underwood. 

Cop’-sy, a. Abounding with copses. 

COPPLE.—See under Cup. 

COPPLE-DUST.—See Cupel-dust. . 

COPPLE-STON ES.—See Cob. 

COPTIC=cép’-tic, a. and s. Pertaining to the 
Copts or Egyptians:—s. The language of the Copts. 

COPULA = cbp'a 1d, s. That which joins; in 
logic, that which joins the subject and predicate; in 
medicine, that which joins the bones, a ligament. 

To Cop’-u-late, v. a. and n. To unite, to conjoin: 
—nru. To come together sexually. 

Cup’-u-late, a. Joined. (Little used.) 

Cop”-u-la’-tive, 105: a. and s, That unites or 
couples; in grammar, uniting the sense as well as the 
words :—s. A copulative coujunctiun. 

Cop’-u-la”-tion, s. The act of joining; coition. 

COPY=cdp y, 105: 8. That which is imitated 
from an original pattern; a transcript; one of a number 
of books printed from the same original; a picture or 
statue formed from a pattern: also that which is to be 
copied, as a pattern to write from; the autograph or 
origioal after which the compositor sets his type. 

To Cop’-y, v. a. and #. To transcribe; to write 
after an original; to imitate :—newu. To imitate. 

Cop’-t-er, 36: 8. One who copies. 

Coyp’-y-ist, 8 A transcriber; a plagiary. 


COR 


Cop -y-hold, (-bdled, 116) *. A tenure for waiet 
the tenant bas nerng to show but the copy of the 
rulls or enrolment made by the Jord’s court on his ad- 
mission to any parce! of land. 

Cop’-y-rght, (-rite, 115, 162) *. The property 
which an author or his assignee has in a literary work. 

COQUETTE, cé-kér’, {Fr.] 170: 8. A vain girl 
who attracts amorous advances, and rejects them for 
others, 

Co-gwet’-tish, a. Befiiting a coquctte. 

Co-quet’-ry, 8. Deceit in love. 

To Co-quet', v. a. and v. To jilt:—neu. To 
trifle in love. 

CORACLE, cdr'-d-cl, 101: s. A boat made by 
leather stretched on wicker-work. 

CORACOID=cor'-d-coid, a. Shaped as a crow's 
beak, applied to a process of the ahoulder-blade. 

CORAL=cor’-al, 129, 12: s. and a. A hard 
substance, red, white, or black, found iu the ocean ad- 
hering to other substances, formerly supposed a vege- 
table, but now esteemed a congeries of animals; a 

iece of coral, enerally set in old or silver with small 
‘Hs, which children wear about the veck:—adj. 
Made of coral. 

Cor’-al-line, (-lin, 105) a. and # Consisting of 
coral:—s. The general name of a number of sub- 
marine substances of a doubtful noture, under whieh 
Coral, the most prominent of tie whole class, is 
included, 

Cor’-al-li-form!, 38: a. Formed as coral. 

Cor’-al-loid, or Cur’-al-loid’-«l, a. Like coral. 

Cor’-al-la”-ceous, (-sh’Us, 147) a. Partuking of 
the qualities of coral. 

Cor-al-lite, s. A petrifaction like a coral. 

G> Among the compounds are, Coral-troe, aud Cur’al- 
wort, so named frum slight resemblances of colour or 
shape. 

CORANT=cé-rant’, s. A word derived from a 
French verb siguifying To run, and found in old 
authors as the name of a dance otheiwise called 
Coran’to; and also used to signily a courier. 

CORBAN=cor-ban, 12: 8. Among the Jews, 
an offering which had life, in distinction from the 
Mincha, cr an offering without life.—See alsu in the 
next class. 

COR B=ciurb, 37: 8. A basket used in conleries, 

Cor’-san, 12: 8. An alms.basket.—Sce also above. 

Con!-ser1, (-bél, 120) s. A little basket filled with 
earth, used in numbers on a parapet in a siege. 

Cor’-set., 8, The representation of a basket in 
architecture; the vase of the Corinthian column; a 
niche in a wall for a figure ur statue. 

CORD=ciurd, s. A rope, or thicker kind of string ; 
a quantity of wood el ary measured by the cord 
that bound it; itis a pile 8 feet long, 4 high, and 4 
broad. Curd’-wood is wood piled up for fuel. 

To Cord, v. a. To bind with cord. 

Cor’-dage, 99: s. Cords and ropes collectively. 

Cor-ded, «. Bound with cord ; ready to be measured 
with a cord; striped or furrowcd as by cords. 

Cor’-pe-nren’, (-lecr, 102) 4. A Franciscan friar: 
so named from the cord worn as a girdle. 

Cor’-von, cor’-doang, [Fr. 170: s. A row of 
stones in fortification; a line of military posts. 

Conl-pu-noy, s Stout corded cotton cloth. 


CORDATED, CORDIAL, &c.— See under Core. 


CORDOVAN=cor’-dd-vain’, s. A Spanish leather 
originally from Cordova in Spain: it is often called 
Cord’-wain. 

Conv/-wain-Er, # A shoemaker, though properly 
a worker in Cordovan : eften shortened iuto Cor’-di-ner. 

CORE=core. 47: s. The heart or inner part of any 
thing. p uticularly of fruit. 

Cor’-va-Tep, Cor’-pievorM, 37: a. In the form 
of a heart. 


The sin <= 1s used after modes of spelling that have 00 irregularity of sound. 
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Cor’-ne-a, s. The horny coat of the eye. 

Cor-nel, or Cor-ne’-lt-an-tree, #. A tree bearing 
the cornelian cherry, so named from the horny or hard 
nature of its wood. 

Cor’-nir, 8. An instrument made of horn : an in- 
strument of a wicding shape like a horn of the 
nature of a trumpet. Sce also lower, aud likewise 
under Coronal. 

Cor'-net-er, or Cor’-nist, s. A player on a comet 

Cor-nage, s. A tenure which obliges the tenant to 
give notice of aninvasion by blowing a kuru. 

Cor-na-mute, 8. A rustic flute or horn. 

Cor-nu-co"-pi-a, 3. The horn of plenty. 

Cor-nvu/-To, s. He who wears horns, a cuckold. 

To Cor-nute’, v. a. To bestow horns, to cuckold. 

Con’-nxT, 8. Anciently, a troop of horse, su man7 as 
had a cornet belonging to them; alsoa flag or ensign 
which the bearer was to move forward when the core et 
sounded, the trumpet being the signal for the soldiers 
to move forward without the ensigns. Hence the 
modern signification of Cornet, pamely, the officer 
that bears the standart of a cavalry troop.—See aio 
above, and under Coronal. 

Cor’-net-cy, s. The commission of a cornet. 

CORNER=cor-ner, 36: s. An angle; a secrot 
or remote place; the extremities, the utmost limit. 

Cor-nered, (-nerd, 114) a. Having corners. 

Cor-ner-stone’, & The stone which unites the two 
stones at the corner; the principal stone. 

Cor!-ner-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. Diagonally. 

CORNET, &c. CORNETER.—See under Cor 
neous. 

CORNICE.—See under Coronal. 

CORNICLE, CORNICULATE, &c. CORNY, 
&c. CORNUTO, &c. CORNUCOPIA.—Sce 
under Corneous. 

CORNISH, cor’-nish, a. Pertaining to Cornwall. 

CORODY.—See Corrody, under To Corrode. 

COROLLARY, CORONA, &c.—See in the next 


class. 

CORONAL=cor-é nd@l, 129: s and a A 
crown; a wreath ; a garland. (Spenser.]—a. Pertain- 
ing to the top of the head. 

Cor’-o-nar-y (-n@r-¢y) @. Relating to a crown ; 

laced as a crown; resembling a garland or wreath, 
tn which sense it is often used in Anatomy. 

Cor'-o-na"-tion, 89: & The act or solemnity of 
crowning a king ; the pomp or assembly present, 

Cor-o-ner, s. An officer whose office is concerned 
principally with pleas of the crown. One chief part 
of his duty is, to inquire into the manner of any 
sudden death. 

Cor-c-net, s. A crown worn by the nobility; ar 
ornamental head dress; something that surmounts. 
Cor'-net, s. A contraction of Coronet, used as th: 
name of that part of a horse's hoof that circularly 

surmounts the rest.—See also under Corneous. 

Cor-nice, (cor’-niss, 105) s. The highest projection 
of a wall orcolumn. 

Cor’-o-nule, s. The corunet or downy tuft on seeds. 

Co-rol-na, 2: 8 The Latin word for crown, the 
parent of the preceding words, applied in architecture, 
to the large flat member of a cornice crowning the 
entablature; and in bot. toa combination like a disk. 

Co-ron’-s-form, 92: a. Having the form of a crown. 

Co-noil-.a, 2: & The Latin word for a little crown, 
applied in botany to the flower leaves or petals that 
surround the parts of fructitication. It is often short- 
ened into Cor al. 

Cor!-ol-la-ceous, (-sh’tis, 147) a. Pertaining to 
a coral. 

Conr!-oL-LAK-F¥, (cdr'-5l-lar-ey) 8. That which 

: comes as a finish or little crown to the rest, a con 

Corn, s. An indurated horny wart on the feet. clusion or inference from a proposition that has been 

Corn!-cut-ter, 8. One who professes to cure corns. proved. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede (he Dictionary. 
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> The former word is not equivalent to the Lain 
Cor-da’-tus, eg 

Non/-vieAL, (corde-dl, 146, 147) a. and s. 
Proceeding from the heart, hearty, sincere; giving 
force to the heart, checring, aphelataebrt :—s. A medi- 
eine or drink for quickening the spirits ; any thing 
that comforts or exhilarates. 

Cor-di-al-ly, 105: ad. Sincerely; heartily. 

Cor'-di-al!'-i-ty, 84, 85: 8. Relation to the heart; 
warmth of manner; sincerity. 

CORED=colurd, 47: a. In the herring fishery, 
cured to a certain degree 
Consisting of leather, or of a substance resembling 
leather. 

CORIANDER, cére-€-din'-d-r, 48: & A plant; 
a hot seed from it used as a curminative. 

CORINTH=cdr-inth, s. A city in Greece noted 
among other things for its fruits, its licentiousness, 
avd architecture. It is the orizinal word for what we 
now call a currant, which is a corruption of it. 

Cor-in’-thi-an, (cdr-rin’-tht-dn,) a. and s. Per- 
taining to Corinth; of the third kiud of Grecian archi- 
tecture, Doric and Ionic being the others ; licentious ; 
—s. A gay licentious person. 

CORK =churk, 37 : s. A glandiferoas tree growing 
in Spain and Portugal whosv bark is used for making 
stopples; that which is mude of cork, particularly a 
stopple. 

Cor-ky, 105: a. Consisting of cork; resembling 
cork in colour or funyousne-s ; tough. 

T'o Cork, v. a. To stop with corks; to bung; to stop 
up or confine. 

Conx/-screw, (-scroo, 109) s. A screw to draw 
corks. 

Corx’!-1NG-PIN, 8. A pin of large size, used formerly 
in attaching the female head dress to acork mould. 

CORMORANT=cor'-mé-rant, s. A voracious 
bird, the water-raven. that preys on fish; perhaps a 
corruption of Curcus vurans: a glutton. 

CORN=ciwrn, 37: s. The seeds that grow in ears, 
not in pods; grain unreaped, rticularly wheat; 
more comprehensively, grain of all kinds ; any minute 
particle. See also uoder Corneous. 

Tv Corn, v. a. To form into grains, to granulate; to 
sprinkle with grains of salt, tu cure by salting. 

Corn’-bind, (-bined, 115) s. Climbing buckwheat. 

Corn'-crake, s A bird with a shrill cry that fre- 
quents corn-fields. 

Corn!-floor, (-fidre, 132) 2. A floor for storing corn. 

Corn’-ing-house, s. A house where gunpowder is 
granulated. 

Corn!-pipe, . A pipe made by slitting the joint of a 
green stalk of corn. Corn-rent, see Supp. 

&>- The other compounds are numerous; Corn!-blade, 
Corn’-chandler, Cor ee Corn’-land, Corn’-loft, Curn'- 
meter, and Corn’-mill, explain their own meaning: and 
Corn’ flag, Curn’ flower, ‘ora'-marygold, Cura'-parsley, 
Corn'-rocket, Corn’-rose, Curn’-sallad, and Corn’-violet, 
are plants. Corn-beef is properly Corned-beef 

CORNELIAN, cor-ne'-lé-an, 146. s. A stone 
of a deep red flesh colour, and hence often written 
Carnelian. 

CORNEL, CORNELIAN TREE.—See ander 
the following. 

CORNEOUS, cor-né-tiz, 120: a. Horny. 

Cor’-ni-cle, 105, 101: s. A little horn. 
Cor-nic!-u-late, a. Horned, a term applied to 

plants which produce many distinct horned pods. 
Cor-ni-form, a. Having the shape of horns. 
Cor-nig/-er-ous, (-nid’-gér-us) 4, Having horns. 
Cor’-ny, a. Hard or strong like horn. 


COK 
COR PORAL=cor’-pé-ral, & The lowest officer 


of infantry; a naval officer of similar degree. This 
word is a corruption of Cap’oral: Compare Captain. 
CORPORAL=cor-pd-ral, a. Relating to the 
body ; belonging to the body; material not spiritual. 
In the last sense Curporcas is uow more cummunly 


u 
Cor’-po-ral, s. A linen cloth used in the Roman 
church to cover the sacred elements (the body and 
blued) in the eucharist; it was also called Cor- 
po-ras. Hence the expression, Corporal oath, from the 
-_ancient usage of touching the corporal while swearing. 

Cor’-po-ral-ly, ad. Bodily. 

Co-po-ral’-i-ty, s. The quality of being embodied. 
—See also lower. 

Cor!-po-ratr, a. United in a body or community ; 
enabled to act in legal processes as an individual ; 
generals; united. 

Cor’-po rate-ly, ad. In a corporate capacity. 

Cor’-po-rate-ness, 8. The siate of a body corporate. 

Cor’-po-ral!-i-ty, 84: 8. Confraternity. 

Cor’-po-ra’/-tion, 89: s. A body politic chartered 
to have a common seal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able by their common conseut to grant or 
receive any thing within the compass of their charter. 

Corps, (core, [Fr.] 170) s. A body of troops. The 
orthography is the same forthe plural, but it is then 
pronounced as if written cores. 

Conr-po/-re-41., 90: a. Having a body, not spiritual. 
Corporeous is out of use. 

Cor-po!-re-al-ly, ad. Ina material form or manner. 

Cor-po’-re-al-ist, s. A materialist. 

Cor’-po-re’-i-ty, s The state of having a body. 

Cow’-po-sant, (-zant, 151) 8. A volatile meteor 
sometimes seen about the rizzings of ships: from the 
Italian Corpo Santo. 

Corpse, 189; s, A dead body, a corse. 

Cor!-pu-.unt, a. Fleshy; bulky. 

Cor’-pu-lence, Cor’-pu-len-cy, s. Fleshiness. 

Conr’-rus-c..z, (cor-pus-sl, 156, 101) s. A small 
body; n particle of matter. 

Cor-pus/-cuelar, 38: a. Relating to or comprising 
Corpuscles; the corpuscular philosophy proposes to 
account for natural phenomena by the motion, figure, 
&c. of the minute particles of matter. 

Cor-pus!-cu-la/-ri-an, a. and s. Corpuscular :—=s. 
An advocate for the corpuscular philosophy. 

Corser, s. Literally the body; appropriately, in 
poetic language, 2 ( orpse. 

Corse’-let, s. Light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 

Cor’-set, s. That which is worn round the body, a 
bodice, or stays. 

To CORRADE=cSr-rade’, v. a. To scrape to- 
grther ; (Sev Co-:) to rub off. 

CORRADIATION, cdr-rd/-dé-a"-shiin, 89: s. 
Conjunction of rays in one point.—See Co-. 

To CORRECT=cOr-réct’, v. a. To amend; to 
rectify; to take away fanits; to punish. 

Cor-rect’, a. Free from faults ; accurate. 

Cor-rect/-ly, ad. Accurately; without faults. 

Cor-rect/-ness, s Accuracy ; exactness. 

Cor-red-tive, a. and s. Having power to obviate 
any bad qualities:—s, That which has the power of 
sortecting ; limitation. 

Cor-rec’-tor, 38: 8. He or that which corrects. 

Cor-rec!-tion, 89 : 8. The act of correcting ; punish- 
ment; discipline; amendment; rvprehension. 

Cor-rec’-tion-al, a. Tending, or intended to correct. 

Con’-ni-Gresie, 105, .101: a. Capable of being 
corrected; punishable. 

Con!-norn"-pa, [Lat] 8, p/. Things to be cor- 
rected, 


COR 


Cor-nea!-l-por, (-réd/-gé-dor, 105) 8. The clues 
magistrate in a Spanish town, 

To CORRELATE=cor"-ré-litd, ven. To have 
a reciprocal relation, as father and son.—See Co.. 

Cor’-re-late, s. One that stands in the Opposite 
relation, Correlative is now used. 

Cor-rei/-a-tive, 105: a. and s. Having a reet- 
procal telation:—s, He or that which stands in 
recipiocal relation. 

Cor-rel!-a-tive-ly, 105 : ad. In a correlative manner, 

Cor-rel’-a-tive-ness, 8. The stave of being correlative, 

Cor’-re-la”-tion, 8. Reciprocal relation. 

CORREPTION, cor-rép/-shiin, 59: 8. Reproof 

To CORR ESPON D=cér’-ré-spind", ». 2. Te 
suit ; to answer; to keep up the interchange of letters, 

-re-spon"-dent, a. and #. Snitable- adapted :—- 
8. One who interchanges letters. 

Cor’-re-spon”-dent-ly,ad, In an according wanuer. - 

(or’-re-spon”-dence, } s. Relation; reciprocu 

Cor’-re-spon!-den-cy, § adaptation ; interchange o& 
letters; or of civili-ies ; friendship. 

Cor’-re-spon”-sive, (-clv, 105) a. Answeravle. 

CORRIDOR, cor'-ré-dor’, 129, 105: 5. An aisle 
or passage ; the common way from many chambers, 


and passing round or through a building; in a fortiti- 
cation, the covert way lyiuy quite round it. 

CORRIGIBLE, CORRIGENDA.—See ander 
To correct. 

CORRIVAL=cér-ri’-va@l, s. A fellow rival.—See 
Co- 

Cor-ri/-val-ry, s. Competition. 

Ts CORRIVATE, cér’-ré-vats, v. a. To unite 
into one stream. 

Cor’-ri-va"-tion, 89: 8. The running of waters into 
one stream. 

To CORROBORAT E=cér-rdb/-d-rdAte, 129: v. 
a. Tocoulirm ; to establish ; to strenythen. 

Cor-rob/-v-rate, @. Corroborated. {Bacon.] 

Cor-rc L’-o-rant, 12: a. and s. Strengthening, con- 
firming :—s. A medicine that streng: hens. 

Cor-rob”-o-ra/-tive, 105: a ands. Tending to 
confirm or strengthen:—s. That which iuercases 
strenyt). 

Cor-rob’-o-ra"-tion, 89: 8. The act of streugihening 
or confirming ; confirmation. 

To CORRODE =cdr-rodd, 129: % a. 
away by degrees ; to prey upon; to con.ume. 

Zo Cor-ro!-di-ate, v. a. To corrode. (Little used.) 

Cor-ro/-dent, «. and s, Having the power of cor- 
roding :—s. That which corrodes. 

Cor-ro/-di-ble, 105: a. Capable of corrosion. 

Cor-ro’-di-bil!’-i-ty, s The quality of being cor- 
rodible. 

Cor-no/-sive, (-civ, 105) @. and s. Having the 
power of wearing awny; having the quality to fret or 
vex :—s. That which has the quality of corroding. 

Cor-ro/-sive-ly, 1053 ad. With the power of cor- 
rosion. 

Cor-ro!-sive-ness, 8. Acrimony. 

Cor-ro’-si-ble, a. Corrodible ; which latter is the 
preferable word. 

Con-no/-sion, (-zhtin, 147) s. The state of being 
eaten into or worn away by degrees. 

Cor!-no-py, s. Literally, a joint consuming; (See 

, Co-;) a claim on a ‘religious house by the king or 
another as due for the sustentation of his chaplains 
or others, 


To CORRUGATE, cér’-roo-gate, 109: v. a. Te 
bla or purse up; to contract into little foldy os 
rucks. 


Cor’-cu-gate, a. Wrinkled. [Younz.] 
Cor’-ru-gant, 12: a. Having the power of con 
tracting into wrinkles. 


To eat 


The sign — {s used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Cor’-ry-yal-tor, s. The muscle that contracts or 
wrinkles the forehead. 

Cor’-ru-ga"-(ton, 8. Contractiva into wrinkles. 

To CORRUPT =cér-rupt’, v. a. and». To tum 
from a sound to a putrescent state; to deprave; to 
destroy integrity; to bribe:—nex. To become putrid ; 
to luse purity. 

Cor-rupt’, a. Tainted ; unsound ; vicious. 

Cor-ru pt/-er, 36: s. He that taints or vitiates. 

Cor-rupt’-ly, ad. With corruption ; viciously. 

Cor-rupt’-ness, . Putrescence ; vice. 

Cor-rupt’-less, wu. Insusceptible of corruption. 

Cor-rup/-tive, 105: a. Having the quality of 
vitiating. 

Cor-rup/-tion, 89: 8. The principle by which bodies 
tend to a separation of their parts, putrescence ; 
mutter or pus in a sore; depravation, wickedness; the 
taint derived to a man and his issue by treason or 
felony. 

Cor-rup/-ti-ble, 101: a. Susceptible of destruction 
by natural decay ; susceptible of depravation. 

Cor-rup/-ti-bly, ad. So as to be vitiated. 

-rup’-ti-ble-ness — 

el Sas 8. Possibility to be corrupted. 

CORSAIR=cor’-sdre, #. A pirate ; or his vessel. 

CORSE, CORSELET, CORSET.—See under 


Corporal. 

CORSNED=corse’-néd, 8. The bread of exe- 
cration, or ordeal mouthful used formerly by an ac- 
cused person who wished, in swallowing it, that it 
might destroy him if guilty. 

CORTEGE, CORTES.—See under Court. 

CORTEX=cor’-técks, 154: s. Bark or rind. 

Cor’-ti-cal, a. Barky ; belonging to the rind. 

Cor’-ti-cate, Cor’-t:-ca’-ted, a. Resembling bark. 

Cor’-ti-cose, (-cdce, 152) a. Full of bark. 

Cor-tic!-i-form (-tis'-sé-fdwrm) a. Like bark. 

Cor'-ti-cif"-er-ous. 120: a. Producing bark. 

CORUNDUM=cé-riin’-dim, s. A sort of ada- 
mantine earth. 

To CORUSCATE=cé-ris’-cdte, v. . To glitter. 

Co-rus'-cant, a. Glittering by flashes; flashing. 

Cor’-us-ca"-tion, 8. Flash; quick vibration of light. 

CORVETTE, cor-vét’, (Fr.] 170: «#. An 


advice boat; a sloop of war.—See Corvetto under 
Curve. 

CORV US=cor’-vus: s. A military engine with a 
hook like a crow’s beak, used by the ancient Romans 
in boarding an enemy's vessel ; literally, a crow. 

Cor’-vine, 105: a. Belonging to a crow or raven. 


CORY BANTIC=cor’-d-bin"-tick, @. Madly 
agitated or inflamed, like the Corybantes or priests of 


ORY ai - 

co YMBUS=cé-rim’-bis, s. Primarily, a head 
or cluster; a bunch of berries; a compounded discus 
flower, such as the nee orcommon marigold. It is 
shortened into Cor’-ymb. 

Co-rym/!-bows, 120: a. Consisting of corymbs. 

Co-rym/-bu-lous, a, Having little curymbs. 

Co-rym/ -bi-a-ted, a. Decked with ivy berries. 

Cor’-ym-bif "-er-ous, a. Bearing clusters. 

CORYPHEUS, cidr-é-fé"-iis, 163: s. The leader 
of the ancient dramatic chorus; a leader or chief. 

COSCINOMANCY, cés"-sd-nd-min'-cdy, 87: 
s. Divination by a sieve. 

COSECANT=cé-se’-cant, s. The secant of an 
are which is the complement of another arc to make 
up 90 degrees. Iu the same manner Co’-sine is the 
sine, and Co-tan’-gent is the tangent, of an arc, which, 
in ench case, is the complement of another arc. 


COSIER, co/-zhé-er, 147: s, A botcher. [Obs.) 


COR 


COSEY, co/-zéy, 151: a. (Causeur, Fr.) Chatty $ 
comfortably placed for chatting ; Cu’-si-ly, ad. (Col.} 
COSMETIC, céz-mév-ic, 151: s anda. A pre- 
paration for improving beauty :—adj. Beautifying. 
COSMICAL, céz’-mé-cal, 151: a. Generally, 
relating to the world; specially, rising or setting with 

the sun, as opposed to acronycal. 

Cos'-mi-cal-ly, ad. Not acronycally. 
Cos-mog!/-o-n yy, 151: 8. The birth of the universe, 
the science which treats of the origin of the universe. 

Cus-moy'-o-nist, s. One learned in cosmogony. 

Cos-moo!-ra-pry (-fy, 163) 151: s. The science 
or art of describing the world with relation to the 
ninverse 

Cos-moy!-ra-paer, #. A professor of cosmography. 

Cos!-mo-graph"-iecal, a. Relating to cosmography. 

Cos’-mo-graph"-t-cal-ly, ad. In u manner relating 
to the structure of the world. 

Cos’-mo-1.aur, 151; 8. An ancient instrument for 
measuriny distances of the terrestriai or of the celes- 
tial spheres. 

Cos-mo1!-4-Tor-y, 151, 129: 8. The worship par 
to the world and its parts by heathens. 

Cos-mv1/-0-ay, 151, 87: s. A treatise on, or the 
doctrine of the universe, its structure and its parts. 

Cos-mol!-o-zist, s. One versed in cosmolugy. 

Cos’-mvu-log"-i-cal, a. Relating to cosmology. 

Cos-mom’-e-TRY, 151: 8. ‘the measurement of the 
world by degrees and minutes. 

Cos’-mo-Pi.as!-tic, 141: a. World-forming. 

Cos’-mo-po.-1-Tan, Cos-moi/-o-nirs, 151: 8. 
A citizen of the world, 

Cos’-mo-n "m4, 151: 8. A view or series of views 
of the world ; a comprehensive painting. 

COSS=cdss, #. One and a half mile, nearly. (Hin- 
duo.) As adistinct word, it means podded, as coss lettuces 

COSSACK =cés’-sack, #. One of a military people, 
skilful as horsemen, who inhabit the Ukraine. 

COSSET=cés’-sét, s. A house-lamb. 

COSS1C=cés/-sick, a. Relating to Algebra. [Obs] 

COST=c6st, 17: 8. Price; charge; expense ; 
luxury; loss. Costs ; expenses incurred in a law-suit. 


Tv Cost, v. a. To be bought for: to be had at 
I Cost, the price of; to be obtained by; 
Cost, G> It is always active. “It cost me 


much labour;" ie. “ It cost much Jabour to me.” 


-Cost’-ly, 105: a. Expensive. 


Cost’-less, a. Attainable without expense. 
Cost!-lt-ness, s. Sumptuousness ; ex pensiveness. 
COST=cést, 17: # A rib or side. (B. Jonson.) 
Cos!-tal, a. Belonging to the ribs; Cos!-tate, ribbed 
COSTARD=<c6s’-tard, 34: s. A head ; (Obs.} an 
apple round and bulky like the head. 
Cos"-tard-mon/-ger (-mun’-yuer, 116, 77) s. Ao 
apple seller. 
Cos"-ter-mon/-ger, s. (A corruption of the foregoing.) 
An itinerant seller of fruit or vegetables. 
COSTIVE, cés’-tiv, 105: a. Constipated or bound 
in body ; close, hard; unpermeable; confined. 
Cos’-tive-ness, s. The state of being costive. 
COSTLESS, COSTLY, &c. See under Cost. 


COSTMARY, cést!-mar-dy, s. A kind of tansy. 

COSTUM E=cés-tume,, s. Style of dress; charac- 
teristic dress; in painting it incindes something 
more. namely, the adaptation of the whole detail of a 
picture to characters, time, and place. 


COT=cot, s. A small house; a hut; a cottage. See 
also after this class.— Sve likewise Cotquean. 
Cote, s. A cot. {Obs.] a sheepfold ; a dove-house. 
Cot’-land, s Land appendant tw a cottage. 
Cot tets s. Acottager: Cot/-ti-er, is the same, bu 
3. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Oots’-wold (-woled, 116) 8. Sheepcotes in an open 
enuntry. 

Cor’-rage, 99: s. A hut; any small dwelling. A 
Cottaze orange (cr’-nay) is a small villa, 

Cot!-ta-yer, s. One who lives in a cottage; spe- 
cifically, one who lives rent-free on a common, 

COT=cdt, s. A little boat. [Spenser. Obs.] 

COT =c6t, s. A small bed; a cradle; a hammock. 

To COTE=cote, v. u. To come up to, and pass by. 
(Obs.] 

COTEMPORARY.—See Contemporary. 

CO-TENANT=cé-tén’-dnt, s. A tenant incommon. 


COTERIE, cot!-ér-ee”, [Fr.] 170. 8. Acircle or 
club of fushionab.es, sometimes consisting only of 
ladies. 

COTHURNUS=cé-thur/-niis, s. A buskin. 

Co-thur’-nate, Co-thur’-na-ted, a. Buskined. 


COTICULAR=cé-tic-t-lar, 34: a. Pertaining 
to whetstones; like, or suitable for, whetstones. 

COTILLON, cé-til/-ybang [Fr.] 170: # A 
lively dance, usually fur eight persons; the tune 
played with it 

COTTAGE, COTTIER, COTSWOLD, &c. 
See under Cot. 


COTQUEAN, céd-kwéen, 188: s. A man who 
busies himself with affairs properly belonging to 
women, Cot, when a contraction of the same word, 
has the same meaning. 

COTTON, cot!-tn, 114: 8. and a. The soft downy 
substance growing in the pods of a shrub cultivated 
in warm climates, particularly in the East-[nies; 
the cloth made of the down :—adj. Mace or consisting 
of cotton; pertaining to cotton. 

Cot/-ton-y, a. Full of cotton ; soft as cotton. 

Te Cot!-ton, v. n. To rise with a nap; To cotion 
with any one, to unite with him. (Swift.] 

@> Among the compounds are, Cot'tun grass, Cot’ton- 
thistle, Cot‘ton-weed, whieh are all plauts; and Cot!ton- 
mill, Vot'tun-machine, used in preparing Cotton. 

COTY LA=cét’-€-1d, 5, 2: 8. A hollow, but par- 
ticularly the cavity of a bone which receives the end 
of another. 

Co-ry1-s/von, 92,18: 8s. The lobe that nourishes 
the seede of plants, and then perishes. 

Cot’-y-led’-o-nous, 92, 120: a. Having a seed 


lobe, 

To COUCH=cowtch, 31, 63: v.n. anda. To 
lie down on a place of repose ; to recline on the knees, 
as a beast: to lie down in secret, or in ambush; to 
stoop, tu bend down :—act, To lay in a place of re- 
pose; tu place close to, or within ; to involve, include, 
or comprise; to fix the spear in the restin the posture 
of attack; to depress a catiract or filmy humor ob- 
structing vision, soas to leave the lens free from it. 

Couch, «. A seat of repose; a bed; a layer, stratum, 
or lay. 

> Among the compounds are Couch’-fellow, a bed- 
fellow; and Cuuch’-grass, a weed. 

Conch/-ant, 12: a, Lying down; Jev!.ant and 
couchant, with reference to beasts, signifies one com- 
plete day or night. 

Couch'-er, 36: 8. One that couches cataracts; in 
old statutes, a factor resident in a place while trading. 

Couch’-ing, s. The act of bending; the act of de- 
pressing the cataract. 

Coucn’-ee, cddsh’-dy, s. A word opposed to Levee ; 
bed-time, or visits received about bed-time. (Fr.] 

COUGH, cof, 125, 162: s. A convulsive effort of 
the lungs with noise to get rid of phlegm or other 
mutter. 

To Cough, v.n. and a. To have the lungs convulsed ; 
to make the uvise of a cough:—act. To eject by a 


cough. 
Congh’-er, 36: #. He that coughs. 


COU 


COUHAGE, cow’-tve, 99: 8. An Sndian bean, 
the sof which sting like a nettle. 

COULD.—sSee the verb Can. 

COULTER .—See Colter. 

COUNCIL-=cown’-cil, #. Literally, that which ft 
called together, an assembly inet for deliberation, ot 
to give advice; anassembly of divines ; the body of 
privy counsellors of the hing or queen. 

> Among the compounds are Cuuacil-Loard and Cuun- 
eLtuble, which have the same meaning, namely, the 
table round which a council sits, or the council itself, 
Councillor, when not used by a mistake for Counsellor, 
means a member of a council. 

COUNSEL=cown’-sél, 14: 8. Advice, direction ; 
consultation; interchange of opinions ; deliberation ; 
prudence ; art; secrecy ; scheme ; purpose; the coun- 
sellors, collectively, that plead a cause, and hence a 
single counsellor when a party's counsel does uvt in- 
clude more. 

To Coun’-sel, v. a. To give advice; to advise, 

Coun’-sel-la-ble, a, Willing to follow advice. 

Coun’-sel-lor, 36, 194: s. One that counsels; one 
whose province is to deliberate on public affairs; (such 
a one being generally the member of a council, the 
etymological relationship of the word in this sense is 
often misapprehended ;) one who is entitled to plead 
ina court of law, a barrister. Councillor,seeCouncil,&e. 

Coun/-sel lor-ship, s. The office of a counsellor. 

To COUNT=cownt, 31: v. a. To number; to 
tell; toreckon, to account, to esteem, to impute to:— 
neu. To found an account or scheme; to rely. 

Count, s. Number, reckoniag ; oumber summed; 
estimation; in law, a charge in an indictment; or a 
declaration in pleading. 

Count’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be counted. 

Count/-less, a. Innumerable ; infinite. 

Count/-er, « An imitation of a pleoe of money used 
as a means of counting; money in contempt; the 
table in a shop on which money is counted; in old 
authors, an officer whose duty was toaudit or examine 
matters of account ; a prison in London. 

Count!-er-cast, s. A trick ; a cheat. 

Count”-er-cas’-ter, 2. A reckoner in contempt. 

Count”-ing-house’, s. A room for accounts. 

COUNT=cownt, 31: s. A foreign ttle. 

Count’-ess, s. A count’s wife ; an earl’s wife. 


COUNTENANCE=cown’ té nance, 12:8. Form 
of the face, air, look ; exterior appearance ; patronage 
support. 

To Coun’-te-nance, v. a. To support 3 to encourage 

Coun’-te-nan-cer, s One that counteuances. 

COUNTER =coun!-ter, ad. Contrary to; in a 
wrong way. As a substantive, see above under To 
Count. Asa prelia, compare with Contra-. 


To Coun’-rEx-act”, v. a. To hinder by counteraction. 

Coun!-ter-ac’-tion, 89: s. Opposite agency. 

To Coun!-TEr-Bal"-ANCX, ¥. a. To weigh against. 

Coun”-ter-bal’-ance, s. Equivalent power. 

Coun!-TER-BOND, 8. A bond to save harmiess one 
who has given bond fur another. 

To Coun’-rER-BUEF, v. a. To repel ; to strike back, 

Coun’-ter-buff, s. A stroke producing recoil 

>» Countercast, &c.—See under To Count. . 

Coun/-rEr-cuanae, (-chdinge, 111) # Recipro- 
cation. 

To Coun/-ter-change, v. a. To exchange. 

Coun/-TER-CHARM, & That which breaks a charm. 

To Coun’-ter-charm, v. a. To destroy enchantment. 

To Coun!-TER-cHRCK, v. a. To oppose ; to check. 

Coun’-ter-check. s. A rebuke; an opposite account. 

Coun’’-TER-cUR’-RrENT, a. and s. Running in av 
opposite way:—s. An opposite current. 

To Coun!-TER-DRAW, v. a. To trace the lines of a 
drawing through transparent paper. 
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an earldom, the district of a count cr curt; a traet of 
lund; a shire; a region; one’s residenve Of native soil; 
rural parts oppo-ed tu town or city :—adj. Kustie; 
rural ; rude, untaught. 
Coun'-triefied, (-tied, 114) a. Rustic, rude. 
Coun’. try-man, s. A compatriot; a rustic. 
Coun’”-try-dance’, s. A contradance, which see 


Coun'-ry, (cown’-téy) sand a. A shire; a cur 
cuit or district: in old authors, a count or lord :—adj. 
Relating to a county. A county court is incident to 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not a court of 
record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages updcr 
forty shillings. 

COUP-DE-MAIN. coo"-dd-mang’, [Fr.] 170: 
An attack sword in hand by surprise. 

Cour-v’en. (coo-ddil’, [Fr.] 170) s A view 
taken at a glance; aspect at first view. 

Coup’-pe-arace", (coo’-dd-griss”, (Fr.] 170) « 
The mercy-stroke or finishing blow to one dying; a 
fin sher. _ 

COUPEE, (coo-pay, [Fr.] 170) s. A step iv 
dancing. 7 

COUPLE, ciip’-pl, 120, 101: 8. Primarily, a link 
or chain; two things linked by generic similarity ; 
two; a brace; the male and female; a man and his 
wife. 

To Coup'-le, v. a. and n. To join; to marry :— 
neu. To join in embraces 

Cowp’-let, s. Two lines that rhyme; a pair. 

COURAGE, cur’- rage, 120, 99: s. Bravery, 
valour. . ; 

Cour-al-geous, (ciir-ra’-j’us, 146) a. Brave. 

Cour-al-geous-ly, ad. Bravely, daringly. 

Cour-al-yeous-ness, & Boldness, spirit, cournge. 

| COURANT, coo-rant’, | 125: 8s. A dance; 
COURANTO, coo-ran/-td, f (see Corant;) a jix 
tune; the name of a newspaper from its quick 
spreatling. , 

COURIER, cddr'-d-er, 118: 8. A messenger sent 
in haste; an express; a travelling attendant. 

COURSE=co!uree—coarse, 134, 153: 8. Pro- 
gress forward within prescribed or uniform limits ; 
hence, race; act of running in the lists, and tilting ; 
the place for racing; track in which a ship purposes 
to sail or has suiled; sails by which she keeps her 
course; series of methodical procedure in learning oF 
communicating knowledge: series of similar parts; 
method of life; conduct; career; inclination ; number 
of dishes set upon a table at once; Courses, the menses 5 
Of cuurse, by consequence; by scttled rule. 

To Co'urse, v. vn. and a. To run; to hunt; to 
move about :—aect. To hunt; to pursue, 

Co/ur-ser, s. A swift horse; a hunter. 

Co’ur-sing, s Hunting with greyhounds. 

COURT=co/urt, 47: 8. A place enclosed in front 
ofa house; a recess from a public street paved and 
enclosed by houses, often differing from a street only 
by not being a carriage way. 

COURT=co'urt, 47: s. A hall or place where 
justice is administered; hence the palace of the king; 
(see lower;) the person who presides in a court of 
justice, the judge; the presiding officers of a court 
collectively; any place, or pe:sons wherein a juris- 
diction exists, whether civil, military, or ecclesiastical. 

Co'urt-bar’-on, s. A court incident to a manor. 

Co/urt-day, s. A day on which a court sits. 

Co'urt-hand, s. Hand writing used in records. 

Co/urt-leet”, s. A court of record held once a year 
in a particular hundred, wordship, or manor, of which 
the business is now much declined, and devolved on 
the quarter sessions. 

Co/urt-mar"-al, (-sh’a@l, 147) 8s. A court con- 
sisting of military or naval officers for the trial of 


Coun"-ren-Ev/-I-DENCE, 8. Opposite evidence. 

Ty Coun!-TER-¥EIT, (-Lit, 119) vw a. and n. To 
copy with intent to pass the copy fur an origtnal; t 
imilate:—new. To feign. 

Coun’-ter-teit, a. and s. Forged ; fictitious; deceitful : 
—s, Animyo tor; a forgery. 

Coun/-ter-fert-ly, ad. Fulsely ; fictitiously. 

Coun!-ter tet-er, 8. A forger, an impostor. 

Counter ‘os/-unce, 151: s. Forgery. [Obs.] 

Coun"-1 kr-KER/“MENT, & A coutrary ferment 

Coun!-i en-vort, (-fburt, 130) ~. A buttress. 

Coun!-TER-GAGK, & Method of measuring joints. 

Coun!-TRR-GUARD, (-gard, 121) 8 A small 
rampart. iS 

Coun’-rER-LIGHT, (-lite, | 15) s. A light destroying 
the advantageous effect of another light. 

To Coun!-TER-MAND!", v.@. To revoke a command. 

Coun!-ter-mand, 81: s Repeat of a former order. 

To Coun'-rEv-MAKCH”, v. n. To march back. 

Coun"-ter-march’, 81: s. A retrograde march. 

Counl-rer-makk, s. A second or third mark on a 
bale of goods consigned to dilfereut owners ; the neurk 
of the guldsmith’s company; & second miurk on coin. 

T. Coun'-ter-mark, v. a. To place a countermark ; 
to hollow a horse's teeth to conceal his age. 

Coun/erEueaine, & A mine to frustrate the use of 
one made by an enemy. 

T> Coun!-ter-mine, t. a. To defeat secretly. 

Coun/-TER-MURE, 8 A wall behind another. 

- Coun!-rER-PANE, & Acoverlet for a bed, #0 called 


from that kind which was composed of variegated 
squares or pancs; also, in old authors, a counterpatt. 


Coun!-TER-PART, 8 Correspondent part; cupy- 
Coun!-TEn-PEa, 103: 8 A replication in law. 
To Coun!-TER-PLO?’, v. a. To oppose one plot by 
another. 
Coun’-ter plot’, 81: s. A plot agninst a plot. 
Coun!-TER-POINT, & A counterpane; in music, the 
setting of point to point, or the noting of the parts in 
such order, that euch note shall correspond with those 
that arv to harmonize with it in the other parts; the 
modern science or art of harmony in music. 
To Coun’-TER-POISsE, (-poiz, 151, 189) v. a. To 
counterbalance; to act with equal power against. 
Coun’-ter-poise, s. Equivalence of weight. 
Coun!-rer-pow'-son, (zn, 151, 114) s- Antidote. 
Coun!-TER-8A"!-LI-ANT, @ Leaping from each other ; 
applied to beasts in a coat of arms. 
Counl-rER-scaRP, 8 Strictly, that slope of the ditch 
which faces the fortified place, and is next the enemy 8 
camp; it often signifies, however, nut merely the ditch 
but the covered way that surmouuts it. 
To Counl-TER-8IGN, (sine, 115) v a To sign 
what has already been signed by a superior. 
Coun’-ter-sig’-nu-dure, s. Confirming signature. 
Coun!-TER-sIGN, 8. A military watchword. 
Coun! '-ter-sig’-nal, s. A responsive signal. 
Coun"-rER-rEN-on, 38: & The high tenor. 
Coun!-TER-TIME, 8 Primarily, a term fn horee- 
manship for the resistance of a horse to his proper 
paces; hence opposition generally. 
Coun’-TER-TURN, & The denouement of a play. 
To Coun!-rER-vaiL!, v. a. To act against equally. 
Coun'-ter-vail, s. Equal weight or value. 
Coun!-TER-VIEI, (-vl, 110) s. Contrast. 
To Coun’-ren-woxx, (-wurk, 141) v a. To 
counteract. 
COUNTESS =cown’-téss, 8. The lady of an earl 
of Great Britain ur Ireland.— Compure Count. 
COUNTING-HOUSE.—See under To Count. offences against the laws of the service. 
COUNTRY, cun’-trey, 120: s. anda. Originally Cu/unt, & The palace or residence of a sovereign 
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prince; the prinee himself in his sovercign capacity ; 
the persons who compose the retiaue of a prince.—See 
also above, and lower. 

Co/urt-ly, a. and ud. Relating to a court. 

Co’urt-ier, (-yer) s. The frequenter of a court. 

Co/urt-ling, s. A hanger on at court. 

Cu’ur-te-zan, 8. A-courtier male or female; but it 
has lost this meaning if as an English word it ever had 
it, and in its present signification is pronounced 

Cuur-te-zan’, (cur-te-zan’) s. A prostitute. 

¢> Amon, the compounds proper tc be noticed here 
are, Cuurt’.breeding, Court’-chaplain, Court'-cupboard, 
(the magnificent sideboard of ancient days,) ( ourt’- 
day, (day of state at court,) Cuurt’-dress, Court’-fuvuur, 
(favour from the prince,) Cuurl’-lady, &c. 

CRT, 8. Civility of manners; address; insinu- 
ation; flattery, such as is practised at court.—See 
also above. 

Cu/urt-ly, Co/urt-like, a. Polite; flattering. 

Co/urt-li-ness, s. Elegunce; politeness. 

Co/urt-ier-y, 146: s, Manners of a courtier. (Obs.] 

Co/urt-eous, (-yus, 120, 146) 147: a. Elegant, 
polite. 

Co/urt-eous-ly, ad. Politely ; complaisantly. 

Co/urtecous-ness, 8. Civility; complaisance. 

Coon'!-rr-s y, (cur’-té-sty, 120,152) s. Elegance 
of manners, civility, complaisance; an act of civility 
or respect: By courtesy, not ofright, but by indulgence ; 
in some cases, however, such indulyence becomes a 
legal claim; as tenure by courtesy, which is when a 
man holds for life whut would go immediately to his 
wife's kin, she beiny dead and also her child, because 
this child which he had by her was born alive. 

Courte-sy, (ciirt’-sdy, 120) 8. The preceding 
word applied particulurly to the act of civility or 
respect used by women, consisting in a lowering of 
the budy, and corresponding with the bow or bend of 
the body by men. 

To Courte-sy, v.m. To makea courtesy. 

To Coluxt, v. n. To pay court to; to solicit; to 
senk; to woo. 

Co/urt-ship, s. The act or course of acts, by which 
a woman is wooed; its relation-hip to other words of 
this class, namely, in the sense of the act of soliciting 
favour generally, and of civility of munuers, are 
obsolete. 

Cor’-reax, (cor’-taizh, [Fr.] 170) s. A train of 
attendants. 

Cor’-rxg, (-téz, 151) « p/. The states of the 
Spanish monarchy composed of —vility, clergy, and 
representatives of cities. 

COUSIN, cuz’/-zn, 120, 151, 114: s In a 
general sense, any one colli terally related more remotely 
than a brother or sister; the children of an aunt or 
uncle are first cousins or cousins german; the next 
respective generations are second cousins; and so cn; 
in works not quite modern, it is used generally for a 
relation; and the king is represented as using it 
towards all who are nobie by blood. 

COVE=cove, s. A small creek or bay; a shelter. 

To Cove, v. a. To arch over, or make a shelter. 

Co’-ving, 8. A projection in a building. 

COVENABLE, co/-vé-nd-bl, 101: a. Con- 
venient; fit. This obsolete word has the same origin 
as the ensuing, 

COVENANT, cuv/-é-nunt, 116: 8. Literally, a 
coming together, or agre-ment; a coutract; a stipula. 
tion; @ writing containiny the terms of agrvement. 

Tv Cov’-e-nant, v. ». and @. To bargain, to con- 
tract, to agree :—act. To contract; to stipulate. 

Cov'-e-nun-ter. s. He who makes a covenant; it 
was specially applied to those who joined in the solemn 
league and covenant in Sectland against the high 
church party in the middle: f the seventeenth century. 

Cov’-e-nun-tee", s. The party covenanted with. 

COV ENOUS.—See Covinous under Covin. 


COoY 


To COVER, citv'-er, 116: v. a. To overs} read, 
to conceal, to hide, to shelter ; to put on a cap or hat; 
to e ulate; to extend as far as; to comprehend or 
include. 


Cov'-er, s. That which is laid over something else; 
a concralment, a screen, a veil; a shelter a defence; 
the retrvat of a fox or hare, 

Cov'-er-ing, s. Dress; vesture. 

Cov’-er-let, s, The upper covering cfu bed. 

Cov’-ert, a, and s. Sheltered; private; irsidious; 
under protection as a married woman :—s. A shelter; 
a defeuce; athicket. The Covert-way in fortification 
is on the outside of the ditch, ranging round the half 
mouns vr other works, 


Cov'-ert-ly, ad. Secretly ; closely. 

Cuv/-ert-ness, s. Secrecy; privacy. 

Cov/-er-ture, (-tthre, 147) #. Shelter; a legal term 
for the state of being a married woman. 

To COVET, cuv’-ét, 116, 14: v. a. and #. To 
desire inordinately :—sex. To have a strong desire. 

Cov'-et-a-ble, 101; a. To be wished for. 

Cov'-et-ing, 8 An eager or inordinate desire. 

Cov’-e-tous, (citv/-¢-tis; ctiv'-é-chis is a vul 
garixm) a. Avaricious; greedy. 

Cov!-e-t-us-ly, ad. Avariciously ; eugerly. 

Cov'-e-tous-ness, 8. Avurice ; eagerness of gain. 

COVEY, ciiv’-dy, 116: s. A hatch or brood o1 
birds ; a set or company. 

COVIN, cuv’-in, s. A fraudulent agreement between 
two or more to the prejudice of a third 

Cov!=:-nuuws, 120: a. Fraudulent; deceitful. 

COW=cow, 31: s. The female of the bull. 

Cow’-herd, s. One who tends cows 

Cow’-leech, 8. A cow-doctor. 

Cow’-vox, 154: 8 The vaccine disease. 

(> Other compounds are Cow’-keeper, Cow’-house, and 
Cow’-pen; all of obvions meaning: Cuw’-bane, Cow’ 
parsnep, Cow’-quakes, Cuw’-weed, Cow'-wheat, Cow’ s'- 
wort, all of them plants; and Cow/-ttch, which is a 
coinaye from Couhage, whose invaning see at the word. 

COW=cow, 31: s. The top of a chimney that is 
made to move with the wind; pruperly a cowl, 

To COW=cow, 31: tv. a. To depress with fear. 

Cow’-ish, a. Timogous, fearful. [Shaks.] 

COWARD=cow’-ard, 31, 34: s. and a. A pol. 
troon :—adj. Dustardly, timid, base. 

Cow’-ard-ly, «. and ad, Foarful :—ad. Fearfully. 

Cow’-urd-li-ness, 8. Timidity, cowardice. 

Cow’-ar-dice, (diss, 105) s. Pusillanimity. 

To COWER=cow'-er, 31, 36: v.m. To sink by 
bending the knee. In Spenser it is also found in the 
sense of to cover or cherish as a hen ler brood. 

COW L=cowl, 31: 8. A monk's hood; a cover 
for a chimaoey which turus with the wind. 

COWL=cowl, 31: s. A vessel to carry water. 
(Obs.} 

Cowl-staff, s. The staff by which a cowl is carried. 

COW-LEECH, COW-POX, &c.-See under Cow. 

COWSLIP=cow/-slip, s. A species of primrose. 

COWRY, cow’-réy, s. A univalve sea-shell. 

COXCOMB, cicks'-cbme, 116, 156: 8. A comb 
resembling that of acock which licensed fools formerly 
wore; hence, a fup; also, a flower coloured us a cuck's 


comb. 
Coz’-comb-ly, “-chme-léy,) a. Like a coxcom 
Coz’-comd-ry, s. Foppishness. 
Coxr-com/-:-cal, a. Foppish, conceited. 
COY=coy, 29: a. Modest, reserved, shy. 
To Coy, v. m. To be reserved or inaccessibie. 
Coy’-ish, a. Somewhat coy. 
Coy’-ly, ad. With reserve; shily. 
Coy’-ness, s. Unwillingness to be familar. 


The eign = Is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Cunsonan(s: niish- tin, t. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-iin, £. e. vision, 165: thin, 166; thén, 168, 
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Tn COY=coy, v. a. To ailure. (Shaks.) See also 
above. 

COYSTREL.—See Coistril. 

COZ, ciiz, 116: s. Cousin, familiarly. 

To COZEN, cuz’-zn, 116, 114: v. a. To cheat. 

Coz!-en-er, 36: s. A cheater, a defrauder. 

Coz'-en-age, 99: s. Fraud, deceit, trick. 

CRA Be=crab, s. A shell fish; a wooden engine with 
claws; a sign of the zodiac.—Sce also lower. 

Crab’s-eyes, 143, 106: 8. pl. Concretions fo-med 
in the stumach of the cray-fish and used in medicine. 

Crab/-louse, s. A body louse. 

Cras, s. and a. A wild apple; the tree producing 
it:—adj. Wild, sour, or degencrate as aprlied to frnit. 

Crab’-bed, a. Peevish, morvse; harsh, difficult. 

Crab’-bed-ly, ad. Pvevishness. 

Crab!-bed-ness. s. Sourness of taste; asperity. 

CRABER., cra’-ber, s. The water-rat. 

To CRACK =crack, v. a. and n. To rend or break 
into chinks; to break partially. or with some things, 
us a nut, completely; to break or rend with reference 
to the heart or intellect; to break, diminish, or destroy 
in a figurative sense: also, to useany thingy (as a whip ) 
so as to make the noise of an object that cracks ; which 
meaning may become figurative, as to crack a joke :— 
aeu. To burst into chinks; to fall to rnin; to utter a 
sharp sudden sound; to utter a loud sound; Iudi- 
crously, to boast. 

Crack, s. A sudden disruption; chink, narrow breach, 
or flaw; any brench, injury, or diminution; he or she 
that is cracked in intellect; in purity, Kc.; the noise 
made by a crack; a boast, or boaster; the time occupied 
die crack or snap; any thing diminutive, as a boy or 
child. 


Crack’-er, s. A buaster: a firework; a hard biscuit ; 
that which cracks any thing. 

Crack’-brained, }14: @. Crazed. 

Crack’-hemp, s. One destined to crack or strain a 
halter; a hangdog (Shaks.] 

To Crac’-x1.£, 101: v. 2. To make the nowwe of 
cracking, slizhtly but repeatedly. 

Crack’-ling, s. The noise of something that crackles : 
that which makes the noise. 

Crack/-nEL, 8. A brittle cake or biscuit. 

CRADLE, cra’-dl, 101: #. A moveable bed in 
which infants are rocked; figuratively, infancy; by 
analogy, any thing which receives or embeds what is 
designed to be placed in it, as a bed for a sick person; 


a case for a broken limb; a frame of timber for a 
ship, &c. 


To Cra! dle, v. a. and n. To lay or rock in acradle : 
—neu. (Shaks.] To lodge as in a cradle. 
CRAFT=crift, 11: s. Mannal art, trade; fraud, 


cunning; small vessels, such as are generally used in 
tradin 


To Craft, v. n. To play tricks. [Obs.] 

Craf’-ty, a. Cunning; artful; skilful. 

Craf’-ti-ly, ad. Artfully; cunningly. 

Craf’-t:-ness, s. Craft, cunning, fraud, deceit. 

Crafts'-man, s. An artificer, a mechanic. 

Crafts’-mas-ter, s. One well skilled in his trade. 

CRAG=crag, s. A rough steep rock, or point. 

Cray’-ged, (-guéd, 77) a. Rugged; full of breaks. 

Crag’-ged-ness, s. Full of rocky prominences. 

Crag’-gy, (-guéy, 77) a. Rocky, rugged, rough. 
rap’-gi-ness, s. Fulness of crags. 

CRAG=crag, s, The neck. [Obs.] 

CRAKE=crake, s. The corn-crake, a bird. 

To CRAM=crém, v. a. and . To stuff with 


more than can conveniently be held:--rex. To eat 
bevond satiety. 


CRAMBO = crim’-bd. s. A rhyme; a play at 
finding rhymes, 


CRA 


CRAMP:=cramp, s. and a. A spasmodk contrac. 
tion of the limbs: a restriction.— See also below :—aay_ 
Kuoity; difficult, 


To Cramp, v. a. To pain with spasms; to restrain, 
to coufine; to hinder from expansion. 

Cramp’-fish, s. The torpedo. 

Cramp, s. A piece of iron bent at the ends to fasten 
two things together, called also a cramp’-iron. 

To Cramp, v. a. To fasten with a cramp. 

Cram’-pig, s. A piece of metal at the bottom of the 
scabbard of a sword. 

Cram-poons’, 143: 8. pl. Iron instruments fasten at 
to the shoes of a storming party. 

CRANBERRY, cran’-bér-rey, s. The mossberry. 

To CRANCH.—See To Craunch. 

CRANE<=crane. s. A bird with a long besk; a 
machine for raising weighty goods, so named from its 
overhanging shape and capacity to pick up its oljects: 
a bent pipe or siphon. 

Cra!-naye, 99: s. The liberty of ustog a crane; 
moucy paid for the u-e of a crane. 

to Among the compounds are Crane’s’-bill, (the gera- 
nium; who-e seed vessel has an appendage vesembitug 
a crane’s bill;) and Crane’ fly, (an insect.) 

CRANIUM, cra/-né-am, 8 The skull. 

Cra’-ni-o '-no-my. x, The doctrine that the charac- 


teristics of the mind may be known by the confurma- 
tion of the skull. 

Cra!-n:-ol"-o-gy, s A discourse on. or the science 
of, the skull, as varying in form in different creatares 
and different individuals, in c.nneetion with the know- 
ledge of their re-pective porn and hatits. It is 
nuw more commonly called Phrenology. 

Cra’-ni-on)'-e-ter, s. An instrument for measuring 
the skull 

Cra’-ni-os-co-py.s The art or science of examiming 
the skull, and endeavouring to ascertain by the promi- 
hences upon it the several orgaus of the brain. It is 
included io Phrevvlugy. 

CRANK, crangk, 158: s A bend or turning out 
of the way; turn in an axle with two angular elbows, 
the farthest part of which being joined to a piston or a 
saw, &c., moves it up and down when the axle goes 
round; a hook that turns a bell-wire into and out of a 
coruer; a metal brace; figuratively, a twisting or turn- 
ing in speech consisting in some conceit of the pature 
of a pun, 


To Crank, v. 2. To run in a winding course ; to run, 
bend, or wind. 

To Cran'-kle, 101: v. 2. and a. To crank :—act 
To break into bends or angles. 

Cran!-kle, s. A bend, turn, or crinkie. 

CRANK, crangk, 158: a. Healthy; sprightly. 
Cran’-ky hus the same meaning. 

Crank’-ness, s. Health; vigour. 

Crank, a. Infirm on her keel, liable to overvet. 
This, namely, infirm, sick, i. the criginul meaning of 
the word, which, by a fate not singular in langunye, 18 
used by our old authors in the sense directly upposite 
to the sense assigned to the first word of the class. 

Crank’-ness, # Liability to overset. 

CRANNY, cran’-ndy, s. A chink, acleft, a crevice 

CRANTS=crants, s. p/. Garlands carried before 
the bier of a maiden, and hung over her grave. 

CRAPE=crapz, s. A thin stuff loosely woven. 

CRAPLE=crap'-pl, s. A caw. (Spensez.) 

Crap’-nel, s. A hvok or drag. 

CRAPULA=cri’-pu-ld, s. A surfeit. [Lat] 

Crap’-u-lence, 92: s. Cropsickness; a su feit. 

Crap’-u-lows, 120: a. lutemperate; sick. 

To CRASH=crash, v. a. To crush. |Obs.] 


To CrasH, v. nm. To utter a noise as of things 
crushed by falling. 


The schemes entire and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
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.Crash, s. A loud noise as cf many things 

Crash/-ing, \ falling and breaking. 

CRASIS=cra’-sts, s, Literally, a mixture: appro- 
priautely. that mingling of humors in the animal body 
which forms the temperament or constitution of the 
individual; also, the mipvging of two vowels into oue 
svilable, otherwi-e called Syumre-is. 

CRASS=crass, 5. Gross, thick, coarse. 

Cras si-tude, Cras-/-ness, s. Grossncss, coarseness. 

Cras sa-ment, s. The thick red part of the blood, 
as distinct from the serum or aqueous part. 

CRASTINATION, cris'-té-na’-shiain, s. Delay. 

CRATCH=cratch, s A frame for hay to fed 
cattle 

CRATE=crate, s. A wicker pannier, or sort of 
hamper. used especially for crockery ware. 

CRATER=cral-ter, s. A vent or aperture; the 
howl or tunnel of a volcano. 

To CRAUNCH, crénch, 122: v. a. To crush 
with the teeth; to chew with violence and noise. 

CRAVAT=crd-vit', s. A neckcloth. 

Tov CRAVE=crave, v. a. To ask earnestly, sub- 
missively, or insatiably; to long fur. 

Cra/-ver, 36: s. One who craves. 

Cra/-ving, s. An unreasonable desire. 

CRAVEN, cra’-vn, ll4: 8. A judicial term in 
the ancicut trial by battle by which one party did 


homaye to the uther as his superior, and so yielded his 
canse; hence, a coward, a recreant; a dunghill cock. 


Tv Cra’-ven, v. a. To make cowardly. (Shaks,] 
CRAW=criiw, 8. The crop or first stomach of birds. 
CRAWFISH =criw’-ftsh, 8. The river lobster. 


Tu CRAWL=criwl. v. 2. To creep; to move asa 
worm; to move on hands and knves; to muve slowly. 
Crawl!-er, 36: 8. Any thing that crawls. 


CRAWL=cr4wl, s. A pen or enclosure for fish. 

CRAY FISIL.—See Crawfish. 

CRAYON =cra’-on, 100, 18: 8. A general name 
for pencils of various colours and substances ; a draw- 
ing done with crayons. 

To Cra'-yon, v. a. To sketch with a crayon; to 
sketch or plan generally. 

To CRAZE = craze, v. a. To break, crush, or 
shatter, generally; to shatter the intellect. 

Cra’-zed-ness, s. The state of being broken down, 
or shattered: decrepitude. 

Cra’-zy, a. Broken, decrepit; shattered in intellect ; 

. feeble; ailing; out oforder. 

Cra’-zi-ness, 8. Wenkness; disorder of mind. 

Tov CREAK=creck, v. 2. To make a harsh noise. 

Creak’-ing, s- A sharp, continuing, harsh noise. 

CREAM=creem, s. The unctuous or oily part of 
milk: the best part of any thing. 

Tv Cream, v. n. and a. To gather on the surface : 
—act, To skim off the cream; to take the best of any 


thing. 
Cream/-y, 105: a. Having the nature of cream. 


Cream/’-faced, (-faist, 114, 146) a. Pale; cowardly. 

CREANCE=cre’-dnce. s. A fine small line fastened 
to a hawk's leash when she is first lured. 

CREASE=crercz, 152: 8s, A mark left by a fold. 

To Crease, v. a. To mark by doubling. 

To CREATE=cré-ate’, v. a. To cause to exist br 
the force of original power; to cause by the agency of 
deputed power; to beget; to produce; to make, 

Cre-a’-tive, 105: a. Having the power to create; 
exerting the act of creation. 

Cre-a!-tor, 36: s. A producer; a maker; distinc- 
tively, the Maker by the force of original power. 

Cre-a’-tion, 89: s. The act of creating; the thing 
created ; the universe. 


CRE 


Cura-rore, (creé-ture, co/log. crect/-sh’vur, 
147) s. A being animate or inanimate ereated by 
original power; an animate created b-ing ; man dis. 
tinct from brute; brute distinct from mau ; something 
produced, improved, or sustained by a secondary 
power; sometimes a word of contempt; sometimes 
of petty tenderne-s. 

CREBROUS, cre’-brus, a. Frequent, 

CREDENCE, &c.—See in the next class. 

CREED=creédz, s. That which is believed; « sum- 
mary of the articles of faith. 

Cre/-dent, a. Easy of belief; having credit. 

Cre’-dence, s. Belief; credit; reputation. 

Cre-den!-tal, (-sh’al, 147) a. and s. Giving a 
title to credit:—s. That which entitles to credit; in 
the plural, Credentials, the letters of commenda.iva 
and power given to ambassadors and envoys. 

Cre-den!-da, s. p/. Things to be believed. [Lat.) 

Crev/-1-B..E, 92: a. Worthy of credit. 

Cred/-i-bly, ad. In a manner claiming belief. 

Cred/-i-ble-ness, s. Just claim to belief. 

Cred!-i-bil/-1-ty, 84: 8. Probability. 

Crev/-1T, s. Belief; honour, reputation, esteem, 
yood opinion ; faith, trust, repose ; influence. 

To Cred’-it, v. a. To believe, trust, or confide in; 
to do honour tu; tw enter on the credit side of an 
account. 

Cred’-i-tor, 38. s. A believer; (Obs.] he to whom a 
debt is owed, the correlative to dedtur. 

Cred/-it-:-bl-, a. Reputable ; honourable. 

Cred!-i-tu-bly, ad, Reputably ; without disgrace. 

Cred/-i-ta-ble-ness, s. Reputation ; estimation. 

Crev/-v-1.0us, 120: a. Apt to believe; unsus- 
pe ‘ting. 

Cred/-u-lous-ly, ad. With casy belief. 

Cred!-u-lus-ness, ) &. Aptness to believe ; liability 

Cre-du'-li-ty, } to be deceived. 

To CREEK.—See To Creak. 


CREEK=creke, s. A small inlet, bay, or cove; any 
turn or winding ; less properly, the prominence or jut 
that praducrs the cree 

Creek’-y, a Full of creeks; winding 

To CREEP=creep, | v. 2. To move as a worm or 

1] Crerr=crépt, insect; to grow along the 
Crertr=crépt, | gcound or on other supports ; 
to move slowly and feebly, secretly, timerously, Or — 

reverently; to fawa. 

Creep/-er, s. That which creeps; a plant that grows 
on a support; an insect; a small bird; a grapnel 
used at sea. 

A ie ad. Slowly; like a reptile. 

Creep!-ho e, 8. A retreat; a subterfuge. 

CREMATION, cré-ma’-shiin, 89: s. A burning. 

CREMONA=cré-mo/-nd. s. A superior sort of 
violin, such as those originally made at Cremona, 

CREMOR<=cre’-mor, s. Any thing like cream. 

CRENATE=cré’-nadte,a, Notched, indented. (Bot. 


CREOLE=cré-dle, s. A native of Spanish Ame- 
rica or of the West Indies, descended from European 
ancestors. 


To CREPITATE=crép/-€-tate, v. n. To make a 
small crackling nvise. 
Crep’-i-ta”-tion, s. A repeated snapping noise. 
CREPT.—See to Creep. 
CREPUSCULE=cré-piis’-cule, s. Twilight. 
Cre-pus’-cu-lar, 34: } a. Glimmering ; in a state 
Cre-pus’-cu-lows, 120: § between light and dark- 
ness. Crepusculine is obs. 
CRESCENT=crés’-sént, a. Increasing : growing 
Cres’-cive, (-stv, 105) a. Crescent. (Shaks.] 


Cres’-centT, 8. The moon on the increase; the 


The sign — ie wed after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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CRI CRI 
To CRIMP=crimp, v. a. To pinch up in rilges 5 


to pinch the hair and su frizzle it; wo crimple or cause 
to crimple, as the flesh of a live cod by gashing its te 
catch or seize as by a sly gripe. 

Crimp, s. In old authors, a game at cards; a surt of 
agent; one who decoys aud cateles up recrui.s for 
the army. 

To Crimp, v. a. To deooy for the army. 

Ty Crml-pig, 101: 0.4. To contract or diaw to- 
gether ; teu cause to shrink to corrugate ; to curl. 

CRIMSON, crim/-zn, id], Ll4: es anda. Red 
darkened with blue; red in general »—d. Coloured v3 
crimsou. 

To Crim!-son, 0. a. and. To dye with crimson - 
nce, Tobe tinged with red; to blush. 

CRINCUM, cring’-cum, 158: 8. A cramp; acon- 
traction ; a whimsy. [ Lucicrous.] 

Ty CRINGE=cringg, 64: v 4. and». To draw 
tovether ; to contract: (Little us:dj].—aeu, ‘Lo bow 5 
to fawn; to flutter. 

Cringe, s. A low bow; servile civility. 

Crin!-ger, 36: 8. One who cringes or flutters. 

CRINGLE.—See lower, under To Crinkle. 

CRUNITE=cril-nits, a. Having the appearance of 
a tuft of hair. es 

Cri-nig/-er-ous, (-nid!-pér-iis, 120) a. Bearing oF 
having hair ; hairy. 

Cri!-nose, (-ndce, 152) a. Hairy, covered with hair. 

Cri-nos!-i-ty, 925 105; «. Hatrinces 

To CRINKLE, cring’-kl, 154, 1UL: v. 2, and a. 
To go in and out; Ww ruo in flexures; (Com) are 
Crank and the words under it:)—act. Tu torm with 
short turns or wrinkles; to mould into inequa.ities. 

Crin/-kle, s. A sinuosity: @ wrinkle. 

Crin'-G.E, s. A ring made at the end of a rupe lu 
fasten it to auother; an iron ring or hank. 

CRINOSE, &c.—See under Crinite. 

CRIPPLE, crip’-pl, 101: ¢. A lame person. 

To Crip’-ple, v. a. To lame, to make lame. 

Ciip'-ple-ness, s Lameness. Cripplings, see Supp. 

CRISiIS=cri’-ciss, 5. sing. s. Literally, the 

CRISES, cri’-chez, $s. pe 101 } forming of a judge- 
ment or determination: that point in a disease at 
which nature or the distemper gives way, and the 
issue, if nothing new intervenes, is decided; the point 
at which any affair is at its height. 

Cri-te’-ri-on, 90 : pé. Cri-te/-riea, 2: & A standard 
by which a judgement or estimate can be formed. 

Crit!-i-cal, a, Pertaining to a crisis, oF ® decisive 
turn in a disease or any other event or business.— hee 
also lower. 

Crit’-i-cal-ly, ad. At the exact point. 

Crit!-i-cal-ness, s Exuctness. 

Crir-ic, s. A judge of literary merit, or of merit in 
the fine arts generally; a curper OF fault- tinder. 

Crit’-ic, 88 : | a. Exact in discriminating the merits 

Crit’-i-cal, and fhults of works of art; captious; 
prone to see and expose faults.— See also above 

Crit!-i-cal-ly, ad. In the manoer of a critic. 

Ciu-TIQue’, (cré-teke, 104, 121) s. A critical exa- 
mination; criticism. 

Crit!-ic, s. Critique. (Locke, Pope. Obs.) 

To Crir-Fcizz, 0. n. anda. To play the critic 
to judge; to animadvert on as fanity :—act. Tu censure. 

Crit’-s-cism, (-cizm, 198) s. A standard of judging 
well in matters of taste; the art of judging well; 
animadversion. 

CRISP=crisp, a. Curled; indented ; winding i 
brittle; friable ; brisk. 

To Crisp, e.a. To curl, to contract into knots 01 
curls; to twist; to indent ; to muke to wave. 

Cris'-py, 105: a. Curled; short und brit.le. 

Crisp’-ness, s. The quality of being crisp. 

and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


figure, a symbol of Mahometamsm, which is in like- 
ness of the new moon. Hence, Crescen’-tive (105) 4. 
To Cres’-cent, v. a To form into a crescent. 
Cress, s A-rapidly growing herb. 
CRESSET=crée-2ét, s. A light sct upon a beacon ; 
a Jamp or torch: Literally, a little cross. 
CREST=crést, s. The feathers or other ornament 
on the top of the helmet; the helmet itself; the orna- 
ment of (he helmet in heraldry; a tuft: pride. 8) iil. 
To Crest. v. a. To furnish with, or serve for a crest ; 
to mark with streaks like the strraming buir of a 


crest, 
Crest'-ed, a. Having a crest or tuft. 
Crest/-leas, a. Not dignified with coat-armour. 
Crest’-fallen, (-fawln, 112, 14) a. Dejected ; sunk. 
Cris!-Ta-TED, 4. Crested. (Botany.] 
CRETACEOUS, eré-ta/-sh'us, 90: 4. Having 
the qualities of chalk ; abounding with chalk; chalky. 
Cre-ta!-ted, a. Rubbed with chalk. 
CRETIC=cre’-tick, s. Literally, of Crete : a foot, 
also called Amphimacer, one short ‘between two long 
syllables. 
Cre’-tism, 158: s. A falechood; Cretan practice. 

CRETIN=cre’-tin, s. An idiot of the Alps. 

CREVICE, crév/-iss, 103: s. A crack, a cleft. 

To Crev'-ice, v. n- To crack, to flaw. 

CHE croo, 110, 109: s. A company associated 
lor any pu ; the compan of a ship. 

CREW. See To Crow. : 

CREWEL, crov-@l, 110, 109: s. Yarn twisted 
and wound ou a knot or ball. 

CRIB=crib, s. An enclosure of small dimensions, 
as the rack or manger of a stable; the stall of an ox; 
a child's bed ; a cottage. 

To Crib, v. a. and ». To shut up; to confine :— 
neu. To be confined as ina crib. 

CRIBBAG E=crib/-bige, 99: s A game at cards 
in which the dealer makes up& third hand for himself 
partly from the hand of his opponent. 

7'o Cris, v. a. To steal for a petty purpose. 

CRIBBLE, crib’-bl, 101: 3.4 corn-siev... 

To Crib’-ble, v. a. To sift, or pass through a riddle. 

Crr-sra/-TI0n, 89: 8. The act of sifting. 

Cri-bri-form, 38: a. Resembling & sieve. 

CRICK=crick, s. A creaking.—See to Creak. 

CRICK=crick, s. A local spasm or cramp. 

CRICKET=crick’-ét, s. A chirping insect. 

CRICK ET=crick’-@t, s. A play with bats and 
ball; witha different etymol. gy, a low seat or stool. 

‘rick’-et-er, 8 A player at cricket. 

CRIER.—See under To Cry. 

CRIME=crimg, s. An infraction of law, but aol 
ticularly of human law, and so distinguished Irom 
(not opposed to) sin; an offence; a great fault. 

Crime/-ful, 117: a. Full of crime. 

Crime-less, a. Without crime ; innocent. 

Criw/-i-nal, a. and & Offending law; guilty ; 
tainted with crime: not civil or between individual 
citizens, Lut relating to laws under the immediate 
sateguard of the highest powers of government :—8. 
A man guilty of a crime. 

Crin’-i-nal-ly, ad. Guiltily. 

Crim’-i-nal-ness, Crim/!-i-nal’-i-ty, & GuiRiness. 

To Crim!-t-nate, v. a. To charge with crime. 
Crim"-i-na! tor-ys 4- Accusing ; censorious. 
Crim!-iena! -fsn, 89: s, Accusation ; charge. 
Crin!-r-nous, 120: 2. Iniquitous ; full of crime. 
Crim’-i-nous-ly, ad. Heinously. 
e rim!-i-nous-ness, s. Atrocity. 
CRIMP=crimp, a. That crumbles easily; brittle ; 

put to be depended on. 

The schemes entire, 
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Crisp’-ing-pin, s. A curling fron. 

Cris-paf-son, 89:8. Act of curling ; state of being 
cigled. 

CRISTATED.—See under Crest. 

CRITERION, CRITIC, &c.—*ee ander Crisis. 


CRITHOMANCY, cri”-thi-miin’-cly, 87: +. 
Divination by barley meal. 

CRIZZEL, criz/-zi, 114: 8 Roughness on the 
surfner of glass rendering it dull. 

To CROAK=croak, v. #8. To make a hoarse low 
poise hke a froy ; to caw as a raven or crow; to ulter 
offensive or discontented murmurs. 


Croak, s. The cry of a frog or raven. 

Croak’-er, 36. s. A discontented murmurer. 
Crod-r-raterion, 92, 59, 89: 8. A croaking. 
CROATS=cro’-ats, s. pl. Troops, from Croatia, 
CROCALITE, CROCEOUS.—See under Crocus. 


CROCKERY, crdck!-&r-ey, s. Earthenware. 
Crock, 8. Any thing of earthenware. (Ubs.] 
CROCK=crock, s. The black matter on kettles. 
CROCODILE=créd-ké-dile, s. and a. Anam- 


phihions voracious animal, of the lizard kind, some- 
times sixteen or eighteen feet long, especially those of 
the Nile:—7dj. Pertaining to a crocodile; of the nature 
of a crocuiile’s tears, hypocritical. 

CROCUS=cro/-ciis, s. An early flower, saffron ; 
a yellow powder; 8 metal calcined to a deep reddish 
yellow culour. 

Cro!-ceovs, (-sh’s, 147) a. Like, or of saffron. 

Cro/-ca-lite, §. An orange, or brick red mineral. 

CROFT=croft, 17: 8. A little home field. 

CROISADE, &c.—See under Crusade 

CROMLECH, cronv-léck, 161: s, Huge stones 
placed on others, supposed to have been druidical 
alturs, > 

CRON E=crone, ¢. An old woman ; an old ewe. 

Cro/-ny, #. A companion of long standing. 

CRONET.—See Cornet under Coronal. 

CRONYCAL, Acronycal, which see. 

CROOK=cri6k, 118: 8. A bent instrament; a 
shepherd's hook; a winding trick; a gibbet. 

T Crook, v. a. To bend; to turn into a hook: to 
bend figuratively ; to pervert. Tu Crovken was for- 
meily used, but 1s obsolete. 

Crook’-ed. a. Bent; winding; oblique; perverse ; 
untoward; without rectitude. 

Creck’-ed-ly, ad. In a crooked manner. 

Crook’-ed-ness, s. Curvity; deformity ; depravity ; 

rversenes«. 

Crook’-back, s. A man with a crooked back. 

Croak'-backed, 114, 143: @. Bent-shouldered. 

CROOP=croop, s. A disease in the throat to which 
children are subject, attended with hoarse respiration. 

CROP=crdp, s. A bird's craw; the belly. 

Crop’-per, s. A pigeon with a large crop- 

Crop’-ful, 117: a. Having a full belly. 

Crop’-sick. a. Sick with repletion. 

CROP=crop, s. The highest part of any thing, as 
au ear of corn: {(Obs.] the harvest, or what is ya- 
thered; that which is to be gathered; any thing that 
has been cut,as the hair. 

To Crop, v. @.ardn. To cut off the ends of, to 
mow, to reap; to gather before it falls :—new. (Ubs.] 
Tu yield harvest. To crop out, see Supp. 

ep Among the compounds are Crov’-ear, 5. (a horse,) 
and od, a. 

CROSIER, CROSLET.—See in the next class. 

CROSS=cries, 17: s.a. and prep. One straight 
body laid over another soasto form with it four interior 
angles; the cross especially on which Christ suffered ; 
whatever is drawn or formed in fashion of a cross; 
whatever bears the image of a cross; the sufferings 


| 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that 
Consonanfs: mish-iin, &. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, 
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of Christ; the Christian doctrine respeeting his suffer 
ings and death: mis‘ortune, hindrance, vexativa, tria. 
of patience. To take up the Cross is to submit ta 
afflictions with a Christiano spirit :—adj. Transvesse, 
oblique, lateral ; interchanged; adverse, opposite, 
unfortunate; perverse, peevish, fretful, contrary, con- 
tradictory:—prep- Athwart so as to intersect; over; 
from side to side. 

To Cross, v. a. and n. To lay one body or draw a 
line athwart another; to sign with a cross; to cancel 
by marking a cross; to pass over, ur move lateraliy, 
obliquely, or athwart; to thwart, to embarrass, tu ob- 
struct, to hinder, to counteract or contravene :—new, 
To lie athwart; to be inconsisteut. 

Cross’-ing, s. The act of crossings a path across ° 
opposition. 

Cross’-ly, ad. In a cross manner. 

Cross/-ness, 8. Transverseness, interception; per: 
verseness, peevishness. 

Cross’-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. Across; transversely. 

> Among the compounds are Cross’-armed, (with arms 
across;) Crossbar, (a sort of lever ;) Cross’-barred, 
(secured by transverse bars;) Cross-har’-shot, shat 
with a bar of iron through the middle;) Cross’-biti, (a 
bill or complaint brought by a defendant against a 

laintiff;) Cross’-bow, (a bow for shooting which acts 
by a stock placed across it:) Cross’-breed, (a term 
applied to animals when produced by parents of 
different breeds; ) Cross-bun’, (a cake indented with a 
cross; ) Cross'-examina’”’tion, (the examination of a 
witness hy the party opposite to that for whom the 
witness has been called ; Cravs’-grained, (having the 
fibres crossed or irregular; und, figuratively, perverse, 
troublesome ;) Cross/-lrgged, (having the lezs crossed ;) 
Cruss'-post, (the post which yoes hy u cross-road ; ) 
Cross’ purpose, (a kind of enigmatical yame ; figura- 
tively, a contradictory system 3) To Cross question, (0 
cross examine ;) Cross’-read, (one which crosses 
country, and is not a direct high road;) Cross’-row, 
(the alphabet with a cross placed at the beginning ;) 
Crose’-staf’, (an instrument used at sea for taking 
altitudes 2 
of ships; 
Cros#-wind, (a side-wind;) Cross’-wort, (a plant.) 

Crow-Let, s. A small cross. 

Cxrol-sirr, (cro’-zh'er, 147) s. The pastoral staff 
of a bishop. which has or had a cross on it. 

Crorsave , 30: 8. A crusade. (Obs! 

Croi/-ses, (croy’-28z, 151) 8. pl. Pilgrims or sol- 
diers belonging to the Crusades. 

Cro-save’, (croo-sade’, 109) 8. An expedition 
against infidels; a romantic or enthusiastic under- 
taking; a piece of money stamped with a cross, 

Cru-sa'-der, s. One employed in a crusade. 


Crr!-ci-At, (croo’-shé-al, 147) a. Transverse ; 
cmtersecting. 

To Cru'-ci-ate, t. a. To torture ; to torment. 

Cru!-ci-a"-tion, 89, 150: s. Torture. 

Cro’-cI-B1E, & A chemist or goldsmith’s melting 
pot, so culled | ecause formerly marked with a cross. 

Cro-ci¥’-BR-0Us, 

Cru-cig'-er-ous, 64 

Cru’-cr-form, 38: @. Disposed in form of a cross. 

To Cro’-ci-vy, (-fy, 6) v. a. To put to death by 
nailing the hands and fect to a cross set upright, 
fizuratively, to subdue by the influence of a Christian 
apirit; to reject; to turment. 

Crul-ci-fi-er, 8. One who crucifies another. 

Cru-cr-FLx/-10n, (-fick’-shin, 154, 147) s. The 
punishment of nailing to a cross; the last sufferings 
and death of Christ. 

Cri/-ci-tir, (-ficks, 188) s. An image or painting 
of Christ on the cross. 

Crutcn’-Kp, a. Crossed, badged with a cross, as 
Crutched friars : in some old authors, Crowched, from 
the obsolete verb To Crunch. to mark with a cross. 

CROTCHecrotch, s. A fork or forking, the partne 
of two legs or branches; a hook or crook, 


Cruss’-tree, (timbers fastened to the masts 
Cros’-way, (an intersection of roada;) 


87, 120: a. Bearing a cross. 


have noirregularity of sound. 
i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén. 166 
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Yrotch’-et, s. A hook including words in printing, 
thus, { ]; a piece of wood fitted into another to sup- 
rta building; a note in music probably so called 
om the original form of its character, it is equal to 
half a minim: a whim: a perverse conceit. 

To CROUCH =crowtch, v. 2. To stoop low; to 
lie cluse to the ground; to fawn, to bend servilely.— 
See also Crutched at the end of the words under Cross. 

CROUP, croop, 125: s. The buttocks of a horse, 
or extremity of the reins above the hips; the rump of 
a fowl. 

>- Croop, a disease.—See in its place. 

Crou-pape’, 8. A bigher leap than a curvet, 

Crurp-Pgr, 8 The saddle-ties to the tail. 

To Crup-per, v. a. To put on a crupper. 


CROUPIER, crié0'-pé-er, 125: 8, He who 
watches the cards and collects the money at a gaming- 
house; in Scotland, a vice-president. 

CROUT.—See Krout in Supp. 

To CROW =crow=cro, 125: ven. Ori- 
I Crew=crio’. 109: (or Crowed) > ginally, to 

Crow kp, crowd=crode, 114: make a noise, 
generally, in the throat, or to croak; at prescut, to 
make that noise in particular which a cock utters in 
joy or defiance ; figuratively, to buast.to bully. 

Crow, s. A large black carnivorous bird that makes 
a cronking noise; the noise a cock makes; a beaked 
or pointed iron bar, used to force doors open. 

<> The compounds include, Cruw/-bar, (see above;) 
Crow’s'-bill, (forceps used in surgery ;) Crow’-fout, (a 
caltrop;) Crow's’ feet, (the wrinkles under the eye 
produced by age:) and Cruw’-heeper, (a keeper-off of 
crows, a scare-crow :) also Crow'-berry, Crow’flower, 
Crow! -foot, Cruw’-silk, Crow’-toe, all of which are 

lants. 

chow D=crowd, 31: s. A multitude confusedly 
pressed together; # promiscuous medley ; the vulgar, 
the populace. : 

To Crowd, v. a. and n. To fill with confused 
multitudes: to press close together; to encumber by 
multitudes:—ncu. To swarm, to be numerous, to 
gather together in a multitude. 

CROWD, crowd, 31: 8. A kind of fiddle. (Obs.] 

Crowd’-er, 36: s. A fiddler. 

CROWN -=crown, s. A royal diadem ; regal power, 
royalty; a garland, reward, honorary distinction; the 
top, top of the head, &c.; a five shilling piece anciently 
stamped with a crown; completion, accomplishment. 

To Crown, v. a To invest with a crown; to cover 
as with a crown: to dignify, to adorn, to make illus- 
trious; to reward, to recompense; to complete, to 
finish. 

Crown’-et, s. A coronet. 

> The compounds include, Crown’-giass, (the finest 
sort of window glass;) Crown’-mpe''rial, (a large 
daffodil;) Crown’-uffice, (belonging to the court of 
king’s-bench ;) Crown’-post, (that which in building 
stands between two rafters ;) Crown’-wheel, (the upper 
wheel of a watch;) and Crown!-works, (bulwarks 
advanced towards the field to gain some rising 


ground.) 

CROYLSTONE = croil’/-stbne, s. Crystallized 
cauk, 

CRUCIAL, CRUCIATE, CRUCIBLE, CRU- 
CIFIX, CRUCIFY, &c.—See under Cross. 

CRUDE, cridd, 109: a. Raw, not subdued or changed 
by any process; harsh; unripe; not well-divested ; 
unfinished, immature; having undigested notions. 

Crude’-ly, ad. Unripely ; without due preparation. 

Crude’-ness, 8. Unripeness. indigestion. 

Cre’-di-ty, 8. Ineconcoction ; immaturity. 

CRUEL, crodo’-él, 109, 14: @. Inhuman; hard- 
hearted, void of pity; bloody, barbarous. 

Cru’-el-ly, ad. Inhumanly, barbarously. 

Crw’-el-ness, Cru’-el-ty, s. Inhumanity. 

Cre’-en tate, a. Smeared with blood. (Little used.] 
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CRUET, cri0’-ét, 109, 14: 8. A phial for sauces. 
To CRUISE, cridz, 110, 109, 151, 189: e. a. 


‘Yo rove over the sea without any certain course ta 
search of an enemy's ship for capture, or fur protecting 
commerce, or for plunder as a pirate, 


Cruise, s. A voyage for cruising. 

Crut'-ser, 8. A person or ship that cruises. 

CRUM =crum, s. A small fragment or picee, 
usually of bread; the soft part of bread as distinguished 
from the crust. 

(<> itis often unnecessarily spelled Crumb, 

To Crum, v. a. To break into crum 

Crum’-my, a. Full of crums; soft. 

Crum’-pet, 14: s. A soft crummy cake. 

To Crun’-sLE, 101: v. a. and 2. To break into 
small pieces :—new. Tu fall into small pieces. 

CRUMP=crump, a. Crooked. 

To Crum’-pLE, 101: v. a. and”. To draw into 
wrinkles; to rumple:—nes. To contract, to shrink. 

Crum’-pling, s. A small degenerate apple. 

To CRUNK, cringk, 158: v. . To cry like a 
crane. 

CRUOR, crdo-or, s. Gore, coagulated blood. 

CRUPPER .—Sce under Croup. 

CRURAL, crd0-ra@l, 109: a. Belonging to the leg. 

CRUSADE.—See under Cross. 

CRUSE, crddz, 109, 151, 189: s. A small eup; 
a bottle or cruet. It is sometimes spelled Cruise. 

Cru’-set, s. A goldsmith’s crucible. 

To CRUSH=crish, v. a. and ”. To squeeze, to 
press with violence; to beat down, to overwhelm, to 


subdue; to conquer beyond resistance :—seu, To be 
condensed. 


Crush, s. Accollision; a rushing together. 
Crush’-er, s. He or that which crushes. 
CRUST=crust, s. Any shell or external coat; an 
incrustation, or collection of matter into a hard body; 
the case of a pie mate of meal and baked; the outer 
hard part of bread; a waste piece of bread. 
To Crust, v.a.and 2. To envelop; to cover with a 
hard case, or with concretions :—res. To gatheracrust. 
Crus’-ty, a. Having much crust.—See also lower. 
Cras’-ti-ness, 8. The quality of being crusty. 
Crus’-TA-TED, @. Couted with hard matter. 
Crus-ta’-tiun, 89: 8s. Incrustation. 
Crus-Ta’-cFour, (-sh’ts, 90) a. Shelly with joints. 
Lubster is crustaceous ; oyster, testaccous. 
Crus-ta’-ce-ol”-o-gy, \ s. That part of zoology 
Crus-tal’-o-gy, 87: § which treats of crustaceous 
animals, or, using a late-formed term, crusta‘ceans. 
Crus’-rTy, a. Surly, morose, snappish. In old authors 
Curst is used, which see. 
Crus’-ti-ly, ad. Peevishly, snappishly 
Crus’-ti-ness, s. Morose. Compare Curstness. 
CRUTCH=crutch, s. A support used by cripples. 
To Crutch, v. a. To support on crutches.—See also 
the last word under Cross. 
To CRY=cry, v. 2. and a. To speak with vehe- 
mence; to call importunately; to exclaim; to utter 


lamentations; to squall as an infant; to weep; to © 


utter an inarticulate voice as an animal; to yelp as a 
hound on scent; to proclaim as a hawker; to call for 
vengeance or punishment: Tu cry out, to exclaim, to 
scream, to complain loudly :—act. To proclaim, to 
make public: Jo cry down, to blame, to depreciate, to 
overbear: To cry up, to applaud, to praise, to raise the 
price by proclamation. 

Cry, s. Lamentation, shrick, weeping, clamour: call, 
proclamation; acclamation, popular favour; manner 
of utterance; yelping, a pack. 

Cri’-er, s. One that cries; an officer whose business 
is to proclaim publicly. 

Cry’-ing, a. and s. Notorious:—s, An outcry. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Crv’-a1., 12: 8. The heron. . 
Cry’-er, 36: 8. The falcon-gentle, a kind of hawk. 
CRYOPHORUS, cri-df-d-ris, 163: 8. Lite 


rally, a frost-bearer; an instrument for showing the 
relation between evaporation at low temperature and 
the production of cold. 

Cry’-o-lite, 8. Frost-stone, a mineral. 

CRY PTIC=crip’-tick, 83: ) a. Hidden, secret, 

CRYPTICAL=crip/-té-e4l,f occult, 

Cryp’-ti-calely, ad. Occultly, secretly. 

Crypt, s. A subterranean cell especially for inter. 
ment under a church; a chapel under ground; a 
grave. 

Cryp-tog’-a-mous, 120: a. Secretly married, upplied 
to plants whose fructificatiun is concealed. 

Cryp-top’-ra-phy, (-fey, 163) s. The art of writing 
secret characters; secret characters or cipher. 

Cryp-tol’-o-gy, 8. Enigmatical language. 

CRYSTA L=cris’”-tal, s. and a. Literally, that 
which is set or fixed by frost, in the original applica- 
tion of the word, the hard and ice-like transparency of 
the substances included under it being chiefly con- 
sidered; at present, the term is applied iu chemistry 
and mineralogy to all inorganic bodies which, by the 
operation of affinity, have assumed the form of regular 
solids terminated by a certuin number of plane and 
smooth surfaces; in the manufactures, it is the fame 
of a specics of glass much superior in {ts composition 
and qualities to common ylass; it is also applied to 
any thing having the furm or clearness of a crystal, as 
to the glass of a watch-case, &c.—adj. Consisting of or 
like crystal; bright, transparent, pellucid. 

Crys’-tal-line, (-lin, 105) a. Consisting of crystal ; 
bright, pellucid, transpirent. Crystalline hearens, in 
ancient astronomy, were two spheres imagined hetween 
the primum mobile and the firmament. The erystal- 
line humor, or lens, is a very white transparent firm 
substance, situated in a depression in the anterior part 
of the vitreous humor of the eye. 

Go The rhythm of Milton’s verse often requires the 
word to be read as a contraction of the Latin Crystal’- 
linus, 

To Crys'-tal-lize, (-lize) ». a. and n. To cause 
to form crystals :—neuw, To unite, as being previously 
in separate particles, and to form, in uniting, a deter 
minate and regn ar solid, 

Crys*-tal-li’-za-ble, a. That may be crystullized. 

Crys’-tal-li-za”-tton, s. The act or process by which 
the parts of a solid body separated by a fluid or by 
fusion, again unite, and form a solid body; the mass 
formed by crystaliizing. 

Crys/-TAL-LITE, 8 Whinstone after it is fused. 

Crys Al-1.00"*: A-PHY, (-fey, 163) $7: s. The 
doctrine or seience of crystallization. , 

CUB=cth, s. The young of a beast, generally of a 
bear or fox; the young of a whale; in reproach, a 
young boy or girl.—See also Coop. 

To Cub, v. n. To bring forth cubs. 

CUBATION, cd-ba-shiin, 89: «. 


lying down. 

Cu -bu-tor-y, 98, 129, 18, 105: @. Recumbent. 

Cu-n1c’-v-1.4R, @. Belonging to a bed-room. 

Cu-bic’-u-lar-y, a. Fitted for a lyng-down posture. 

CUBATURE.—See in the next class. 

CUBE=cubh s. A regular solid body with six 
equal sides, and contaiuing equal anvles; the pro- 
duct of a number multiplied twice ioto itself: as, 
3x3x3=27. Cube rot is the number that produces 
the cube, as 3 is the cube oot of 27, 

Cu’-bic, Cu/-bi-cal, a. Having the form or properties 
ofa cube. 

Cu’-bi-calely, ad. Ina evbical method. 

Cu’-bi-cal-ness, 5. The state of being cubical. 

Cu’-bi-form, 38: @. In form ofa cube. 


The act of 
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Cu!-saerorr, (-tlire, 147) s. The tudiog exact.y 
the solid or cubic contents of uny proposed body, 

Cu’-Boiv, Cu-sorv! 41, a. Like a cube. 

CUBEBzecti/-béb, s. A pungent berry. 

CUBIT=cil’ bit, s. The fore-arm; the bone of the 
arm from the elbow ¢, the wrist; a measure, originally 
the distance from the elbow to the extremity of the 
middle finger: the Roman cubit was nearly seventeen 
inches and a half; the Hebrew cubit, a litte less than 
twenty-two inches; the English cubit, eivhteen inches, 

Cu’-bi-tal, a. Pertaining to the fore-arm ; containing 
acubit. Cubited also occurs in the lust sense. 

CUCKING - STOOL,=ciick’-ing-stool, s. A 
ducking-stool, called also a tumbreil, used anciently 
for punishment. particularly of uuquet women, 

CUCKOLD=cuck’-old, 18: s. One whose wife 
is fulse to his bed. 

To Cuck'-o!d, v. @ To wrong a husband by un 
chastity. 

Cuck’-old-ly, a, Having the qualities of a cuckold 
wor, Mean; cowardly. 

Cuck’-:ld-dom, 8. The act of adultery; the state of 
being a cuckold, 

Cuck’’-old-ma’-ker. s. He who makes a cuckold. 

CUCKOO, c®&éc-koo, 117: 8. A well-known bir] 


named from its note in spring. 
(> The compounds include Cuck’o-bud or Cuck!uo- 


lower, and Cuck’vo-pint, which are plants; and 
Cuckloo-spittle, an exudation or moisture found on 
plants, especially about the joiuts of lavender und 
rosemary. , ; 

CUCQUEAN, cédc’-kween, 118, 188: 8. A vile 
woman, (B. Jon, Fr, Coquine.) 

CUCULLATE = ct-cal’-late, } a. Hooded 

CUCULLATED=ct-cil/-ld-téd, cowled ; hav. 
ing the shape of a houd. 

CUCUM BER=cii’-ctim-ber, 167: 8. The name 
ofa plant, and of its fruit. : 

CUCURBITACEOUS, ci -cur’- bé -t@”- sh’ts, 
90: a. Resembling a gourd, as the melon and pompiun. 

Cu'-cur-Bir, 8. A chemical vessel, the original 
shape of which is that of a gourd. Jt is used in dos 
tillation. 

CUD=cud, s. The food which ruminating animals 
bring from the first stomach to ch.-w again. 

Cuv!-wuen, 8. The plant goldy-locks. 

CUDDEN, cud/-dn, 114: 8s. A clown. a doll. 
(Dryden.] Cuddy may be found in the same sense. 

To CU DDLE, cud’-dl, VU. n. and a, To lie close 
or snug ;—act. To press close to, 80 as to keep warin, 

CUDDY, cid’-déy, s. An apartment in a ship. 

CUDGEL=cud'-gél, 14: 8. A stick to strike 
with, lighter than a club, shorter than a pole, thicker 
than a rod. 

To Cud’-gel, r. a. To beat with a stick. 

Cud’-ge'-ler, 36: 8. One who cudgels. 

CUE=ci, 189: s. Tho tail or end: the last words 
of a speech in an actor's part forming the intiination 
for the next speaker to proceed; a part to be acted; 
an intimation or hint, x short direction; humour, 
temper of mind: the straight rod used in billiards. In 
old authors it sometimes meuns g, that is quudrans o1 
a farthing. 

CUERPO, kwer'-pd, 145: s. Bodily shape; te 
be in cuerpo, is to be without cloak or upper coat. 

CUFF=cuff, s. A blow with the fist, a box, a stroke. 

To Cuff, v. . and a. To fight, to scuffie:—ac/. To 
strike with the fist: in fuleonry, to strike with talons. 

CUFF=cuff, s. The fuld at the end of a sleeve. 

CUI-BONO, ki-bo/-nd, 145: aed. For what end? 

CUINAGE, kwin’-dge 145: 8, The making o' 
tin, &c., into pigs for carriage. 

CUIRASS, kwe-rass, 140, 104: s. A breast-place 


The sign = is used afer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
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CUM 


Cut-ras-sier’, (kwé-ras-secr’, 103) s. A_ soldier 
armed with a hreast-plate. 

CUISSE, kwiss, 145: s. 

CULDEE=cil-ded, s. 
from Lat.) a worshipper of God; am 


or Ireland. 

CULICIFORM, cd-lie’-2-fiterm, 81: a. In the 
shape of a gnat or a flea. 

CULINARY, cul-ld-ndir-ey, 105, 12: a. Relating 
to the kitchen, or cookery. 

Ty CULL=ciull, 155: v. a. To select from others. 

Culler. 36: 8. One who picks or chooses. 

CULLENDER.—See Colander : also Cullis below. 

CULLION, cull-yon, 146: 5 A scoundrel, a 
mean wretch, a dastard. 

Cul!-lion-ly, 103: a. Mean, base. (Shaks.] 

Cuul-.y, s. One impused on by low tricksters; the 
dupe of a strumpet. 

Te Cull-ly, va. To befool, to cheat. 

1 The deri:ntives Cullibility and Cul/yism are scarerly 
worth insertion. 

CULLION, cal'-yon, 146: s. A bulbous root. 

CULLIS, cul/-lis, s. Broth or jelly strained. 

CULM=ciulm, s. A species of coal. 

CULM=ciulm, s. The stalk or siem of grasses. 

Cul-mif’-er-ous. 4. A term applied to plants having 
a amooth jointed stalk, and their seeds in chaff husks. 

To CULMINATE, cul’-mé-ndte, v. ”. To be 
vertical; tu be in the meridian. 

Cul-mi-na"-tion, 89: 8. The transit of a planet 
through the highest point for the day; top or crown. 
CULPABLE, ciil/-pd-bl, a. Criminal, blameable. 

Cul’-pa-bly, ad. Blameably. 

Cul/-pa-ble-ness, s. Blame; guilt. 

Cul-pa-bil’-i-ty, 84, 109: s. Blame; guiltiness. 

Cu-rurr, s A man artaigned before his judge. 

CULTER.—See Colter. 

(ul/-tra-ted, a. Formed like a knife. 

Jo CULTIVATE, cul-té-vate, 105: 0. a. To 
till; to prepare for crops; to improve by husbandry ; 
to raise by tillage; to foster; to correct or ameliorate 
by tuition; to «earch into by study. 

Cul-tieva-ble, 101: a That may be cultivated. 

Cul’-ti-val-tur, 38: 8 He that cultivates. 

Cul/-ti-va"-tiun, 89: s. Improvement by tillage ; im- 
provement by tuition or study. 

Cui/-rors, (-thre, collog. -ch’oor, 147) s. The 
act of cultivating; cultivation. 

To Cv” cure, v. a. To cultivate. (Thomson.)} 

CUs. ER=cill-ver, s. A pigeon or dove. 

> Its compounds sre Culver-huuse, Calver-tail, Cul’- 
ver-tailed, and Cul'ver-key. The last is aname Izaak 
Walton gives to a flower. 

CULVERIN=cil/-vér-in, 3. A long cannon. 

CULVERT=cul’-vert, 8. A tunnel or archway. 

CUMBENT=cim'-bént, a. Lying down. 

To CUMBER=cum-brr, 36: v. a. To embarrass, 
to entangle, to obstruct; to crowd or load with some- 
thing useless; to involve. 

Cum!-ber, 8. Vexation, embarrassment. {Obs.] 

Sum!-ber-some, (-sum, 107) @ Troublesome. 

Cum’-ber-s»me-ly, ad. Ina troublesome manuer. 

Cum/!-ber-some-ness, 8 Encumbranre : hindrance. 

(Cum!-srance, 12; 8s. Burthen; obstruction. 

Cun)'-brows, 120: a. Troublesome ; oppressive ; bur- 
thensome; jumbled; obstructing. 

Cum/-brous-ly, ad. In a cumbrous manner. 

CUMFREY-cim-fréy s. A medicinal plant. 

CUMIN=cum-in, 94: s. An aromatic plant. 

To CUMULATE=ci'-mt-lite, v.a. To heap. S. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to wh 


Armour for the thigh. 
Literally, (by ccntraction 
onk iu Scotland 
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CUR 


Cut-mu-lal-tive. 105 : a. Consisting of parts henpov 
together. 

Cu!-mu-la"-¢ion, 89: 8. The act of heaping. 

CUNCTAT-ON, cungk-ta-shun, 89: s. Delay 

Cunc-ta’-tur, 38: 8. One given to delay. 

CUNEAL=ctr-né-al, a. Relating to a wedge. 

Cu’-ne-a/-ted, a. Made in form of a wedge. 

Gee \ a, Having the form of a wedge. 

CUNNING=cun’-ning, a. and s. Skilful. know- 
ing; wrought with skill; artfully deceitful, designing: 
subtle, crafty —e. Art, skill, knowledge ; fraudulent 
dexterity; artifice, deceit, slyness. A Cunning mar, 
beside its ‘geveral sense, signifies one who tclls 
fortunes. 

Cun/-ning-ly, ad. With cunning. 

Cun/-ning-ness, 8. Crafiiness, slyness. 

To Cun, To know. (This is the parent word of the 
class.) Compare To Con. 

CUP=cutp, s. A small vessel to drink from; tke 
liquor contained in it; that which is to be received 
and endyesd; any thing hollow like a cup; a vessel 
used for drawing bloo!; Cups in the plural, a merry 
drinking bout: To be in one's cups, to be drunk. 

To Cup, v. #. To supply with cups. [Obs.] To fix a 
glass vessel on the skiu, and draw bloud by scarili- 
cation. 

Cup’-per, & One who lets blood by scarifying- 

Cu p’-bear-er, (-bAre-er, 100, 41) s. An atterdant 
who pours out and hands wine; an officer of state. 

Cup!-board, (ciib!-bdard, 143) s. A case with 
shelves originally for cups, now for ary thing fre- 
quently wanted. 

To Cup’-hoard, v. a. To treasure, to hoard up. 

Cur-aait., 112: 8. A gall found on the leaves of 
ouk, which contains the worm of a small ily. 

Cup’-rose, (-1hze, 151) 8. The poppy- 

CUPEL=cil-pél, s. A little enp (compare the 
preceding ler) used in refining gold and silver, the 

‘ substance of the cup, usually phosphate of lime, in 
order to absorb the baser metals of the mass when the 
whole is in a fluid state. 

Cu’-pel-dust, s. Powder used in purifying metals. 

Cul-pel-la’-tion, 89: 8. The process of assaying 
and purifying gold and silver. 

CUPIDITY; cb-pid!-d-téy, 103: 8. Unreasonable 
or unlawful longing, particularly for wealth. 

CUPOLA=ci’-pd-ld, s. A dome, the hemispherical 
summit of a building. 

CUPPER.—See under Cup. 

CUPREOUS, ci/-pré-ts, a. Coppery ; of copper. 

Cu-prif-er-ous, a. Producing copper. 

CUR=cur, 39: 8. A degenerate dog; in reproach, 
a mean, or a snappish person. 

Cur-rish, a. Having the qualities of a cur; brutal. 
sour, quarrelsome. 

Cur-rish-ly, ad, Ina currish manner. 

Cur’-rish-ness, s. Moroseness, churlishness. 

CURABLE, CURACY, &c-—Sce under Cure. 

CURB=curb, s.. Part of a bridle, consisting chiefly 
of an fron chain; restraint. 

To Curb, v. a. To guide or restrain with a curb; w 
restrnin, to Inhibit, to check, to bend. 

Curb/-ing, s A check. 

Cunpl-stoxe, 8. A thick kind of stone at the edge 
of a pavement which keeps iu the other stoues. 

CURB=curb, s. A tumor at a horse's hoof. 

CURD<=curd, 39: 8. The coagulation of milk 
the concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. 

To Curd, v. a. To turn to cards, 

Cur-dy, a. Coagulated ; conereted. 

ich the numbers reter, precode the Dictionary. 
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CUR 


To Cur-n.x. 101: vn. and a. To coagulate, to 
concrete :—act, ‘To cause to coagukite, 

CURE=ctrre s. Primarily and literally, care or 
tendance—See the appropriated senses lower. 

Cu-ra’-tur, 34%: 8. One that has the care and super- 
intendence of any thing; a guardian. 

Cunz, 8. Tendance in the appropriated sense of 
remedy; healing; restoration of health. 

To Cure, v. a. To heal; to restore to health. 

Cu’-rer, 36: 8. One who cures, a healer. 

Cul-ra-ble, 101: @. That may be cured. 

Col’-ra-b!e-ness, 8. Possibility to be healed. 

Cul-ra-tive, 105: a. Relating to the cure of diseases. 

Cure’-less, a. That cannot be cured. 

To Cure, v. a. To tend in the appropriated sense 
of preparing from corruption; to pickle; to salt. 

Cu/-rer, s One who pickles. 

Cured, (e mute, 114) a. Preserved; pickled. 

Cure, 8. The tendance or care of sonls; the district 
within which such tendance is required; the benelice 
or employment of a curate. 

Cul-rate, x A parish priest; a clergyman hired to 
take part in or perforan the duties of another; ove 
who holds a perpetual curacy. 

Cul-ro-cy, s. The office or district of a curate. 
Curateship is the same, but unusual. 

SGRIALITY, cd-ré-al/-d-téy, 105: 8. The pri- 
vileges and retinue of a court. Curia is a place in 
which public affairs are trausacied, Compare the pre- 
viens class, [Obs.] 

CURFEW, cur’-fa, 110: s. An evening bell; 
originally the signal that fires should be put out, and 
families go to bed; a cover for a fire. 

CURIOLOGIC, cul-ré-d-Kid"”-zick, 88: a. Pro- 
perly speakiny or designating, an epithet applicd to a 
rude kind of hierog)s phics. 

CURIOUS, cii’-ré-tis, 120: @. Careful or solicitous 
fur information; (compare Cure, &c.;) inquisitive ; at- 
tentive to, diligent about; accurate; difficult to please; 
exact, nice, elegant, neat; artful, luboured; rare, 
singular. 

Cul-ri-ous-ly, ad. Inquisitively ; attentively; ele- 
gantly; neatly; artfully; exactly. 

Cu’-ri-ovs-ness, 8. Curiosity, inquisitiveness, exact- 
ness, uicety. 

Cul-ri-os!’-1-ty, 84: 5. Inquisitiveness; the object of 
inquisitiveness; a rarity; an act of curiosity. 

Cvu-ii-vol-so, (-24, [Ital.] 170) s. A curious person, 
A virtnoso. 

CURL=curl, 39: s. A ringlet of hair; undulation, 
wave, sinuusity, flexure. 

To Curl, v. a. and n. To tum the hair in ringlets; 
to writhe, to twist; to mise in undulations:—nex. To 
shrink into ringlets; tv rise in undulations, 

Cur’-ly, a. Having curls; full of ripples, 

Cur’-li-ness, s. State of being curly. 


CURLEW=cur-ld, 39, 110: # A water fowl; 
also a bird that frequents the corn-fields in Spain. 
CURMUDGEON =cur-mudg?-on, s. An ava- 
ricious churlish fellow; a niggard: a churl. 
Cur-mudge’-on-ly, a. Niggardly ; ehurlish. 
CURRANT=cu/r-raént, s. The frait of a well- 


known shrub growing in our gardens with the varieties 
of red, white, and black; a small kind of dried grape 
imported from the Levant :—See Corinth. 

CURRENT =cur’-rént, a. and 8 Literally, 
running or flowing; hence, passing from person to 
person, circulating: common. geueril, or fashionable; 
passable ; now passing, present :—s. A ruuniny stream; 
@ progressive motion of the waterof the se. ata certaio 
place; course, progression. 

‘‘ur-rent-ly, 105: ad. In a constant motion; 
popaluily, generally, fashionably. 


CUR 


Cur -rent-ness, s. Cireulation; general reeeptier 
easiness of pronunciation. 

Cur’-ren-cy, s. Circulation; general reception. 
fluency; readiness of utterance; power of passing 
fsom hand to hand; the money of a country, or the 
paper passing as money. 

CURRICLE, cir’-ré-cl, 101: 8. A course ; a chariot 
an open chaise with two wheels drawn by two horses 
abreast. It is allied to Course, to Current. to Cur- 
sive, Xc. 

CURRIER.—See lower nnder To Curry. 

CURRISII, &c.—See under Cur. 


To CURRY, cur-rey, 129° v.a. To dress after 


tanning leather by beating, rubbing, &e.; to beat, to 
drab; to rub a horse with a scratching tastrument so 
as to smooth his coat; to scratch in kindness, to rnb 
down with flattery: To curry fuvour, to seek favour 
by officiousness and flattery. 


Cur’-ri-er, 8. A dresser of tanned leather. 

Cur’-ry-comb, (-chbam, 116, 156) s. An iron in. 
strument for currying horses. 

To CURSE=curce, 39, 153: vr. a. and 2. To 
wish evil to: to exeerate: to devote to perdition; to 
torment:—anca. Tommpreeate; to execrate. 

Cur'-ser, 36: 8 One that utters curses. 

Curse, #. Malediction; «Miction; torment. 

Cur’-sed, a. Cursed, part. 14, 143: Deserving a 
curse; hateful; unsanctified; blasted by a curse, 
vexatious. 

Cur-sed-ly, 105: ad. Misernbly, shamefully. 

Cur’-sed-ness, 8. State of being under a curse. 

Cunrst, a. Froward, shrewish; snarling. (Obs.} 

Curst’-ness, 8s. Peevishness, malignity. Obs.) 

CURSITOR, cur’-s¢-tor, 36: 8. An officer be 
longing to the chancery that makes out original writs, 
There ave twenty-four of them; and inthe oath they 
take, they are called clerks of Course.—Compare 
Course. 

Cun’-sive, (-ctv, 105) a. Primarily, running, 
hence. hasty. It is allied to the ensuin, c'ass, 

CURSORY, cur-sb-rey, 105: a. Primarily, goiug 
about, not stationary; appropriately, lusty, auick, in- 
attentive. 

Cur’-so-ri-ly, ail. Hastily ; slightly. 

Cur’-so-ri-ness, 8. Slight attention. 


Cur’-so-nAn-Y, (-rar-ey), a. Cursory. (Out of 


use. } 

CURST, &c —See under Curse. 

CURT=curt, 39: a. Short. (Little used.) 

Curt!-ly, ad. Briefly. [Little used.) 

Cur’-tal, a. Brief; abridged. (Milton.)—See also 
lower. and in Supp. 

Cur’-tail-dog’, s. A dog whose tail is cut off ac- 
cording to the forest laws, and hindered from coursing, 

Cur'’-tal, 12: s. A horse with a docked tail. 

To Cuxr-tau!, 81: rv. a. To cut short; to abridge. 

Cur-tail’-er, 36: 8. He who curtails. 

Cuw’-rarr, a. A term applied to the distance from 
the sun of a point in the ecliptic which is met by a 
perpendicular line from a plauet. 

Cur-ta/-tion, 8. The interval between a planet's dis- 
tance from the sun, and ite curtate distance. 

CURTILAGE, cur'’-té-ldge, 99: s. A court-yard 
of a dwelling house. [Law.] 

CURTAIN=cur’-tén, 119: 8. A hanging cloth 


drawn together or expanded at pleasure ; To draw the 
curtain, may be either to draw it over un object, or to 
withdraw it; Tv drop the curtain is to make an end. xs 
at the conclusion of a play; A Cur"tain-lec’ture, is a 
lecture given in bed by a wife to her husband: iu 
fortification, the curtain is that part of a wall that lies 
between two bastions, 


To Cur’-tain, v. a. To accommodate with curtains. 


The sign = is used after modes of ape'ling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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CUT 


CURTATE, &c.—See under Curt. 

CURULE, ci’-rool, 109: a. Literally, belonging 
to a chariot, but appropriately, senatorial. The curule 
or magisterial chair was curried in a chariot. 

CURV E=curve, 39: 4 and 8. Crooked; bent: 
—s. Any thing bent. 

To Curve, v. a. and . To bend, to inflect. 

Cur’-va-ted, a. Bent, crooked. 

Cur-va-fure, (tlre, 147) 8. Crookedness; curve. 

Cur-va/-on, 89: 8. The act of bending or crooking ; 
the state of being curved. 

Cur’-vi-ty, 105: 8. Crookedness. 

Cur’-vi-lin’-cear, (-yar, 146) a. Consisting of a 
curved line; composed of curved lines. 

To Cun'-vet, 14: 0. n. To make curves in leaping; 
to leap, to bound, to frisk ; tu be licentious. 

Cur’-vet, s. A particular leap in horsemanship; a 
bound ; a frolick, a prank. 

CUSHAT, codsh/-at, 117: 8. The wood pigeon. 

CUSHION, coosh’-an, 117, 121, 18: 8. A pillow 
or soft pad generally for a seat. 

Cush'-ioned, (cdosh’-und, 114) «. 
cushion; accommodate: with cushions. 

Cush'-ion-et, s. A litle cushion. 

CUSP=cusp, s. A poiut, appropriately of the borns 
of the moon or other luminary. 

Cus’-pa-ted, 2: a, Ending in a point. 

Cus!"-pi-da'-ted, a. Having a sharp end. [(Bot.] 

CUSTAR D=cis!-tard, 34: s. 
milk and eggs, sweetened, and baked or builed. 

CUSTODY, cls!/-td-déy, 105: s. A keeping or 
guarding; hence, imprisonment; care, preservation, 
security. 

Cus-to'-di-al, 90, 146,12: @. Relating to custody. 

Cr s'-Tos, 8. Keeper of a seal, or of documents. 

CUSTOM=cus’-tom, 18: s. Frequent repetition 
of the same act; practice, or that which yenerates a 
nabit; the habit acquired ; usage, which, in law. eon. 
stitutes the unwritten law, us having had the consent 


Seated on a 


of ancestors, and is still daily practis-d; practice of 


frequenting a shop or factory to buy goods or employ 
labour; the State of being frequented for such pur- 


poses. 

Cus’-tomed, (-tomd, 18, 114) a. Accustomed. 

Cus’-tom-a-ble, a. Common, habitual, frequent. 

Cus!-tom-c-ble-ness, s. Frequency, habit; con- 
furmity to custom. 

Cus!-tom-ar-y, @. Conformable to es:ublished cus- 
tom; habitual; usual; wonted. 

Cus’-tom-ar-i-ly, ad. Habitually, commonly. 

Cus’-tom-ar-i-ness, s. Frequency. 

Cus/-tom-er, s An accustomed buyer at a shop or 
factory; a buyer. 

Cus!-ru-ma4n-Y, 8. A book of laws and customs. 

CUSTOM=cis’-tom, s. Literally, cosé or charge 
paid to the government, a tribute, toll, tax, or duty ; 
it is restricted in this country to the tax or duties on 
goods exported or imported. 

Cus!-tom-a-ble, a. Subject to the duties, 

Cus’-tom-er, &. A collector of customs. 

Cus"-tom-house’, s. The place where the duties for 
exports and imports are collected. 

CUSTOS —See under Cus‘ody. 

CUSTREL=cus’-trél, s. A buckler-bearer; a 
vessel for holding wine. 

To CUT=cit, ) v. a. and 2. To separate the paits 
I Cur=cut, } of a substance by an edged instru- 

Cur=cit, ment either by hewing, by sawing, 
or by gashing. Wlen an entire separation of the 
parts is meant, the verv *s usually accompanied by 
fees asunder, in two, or in preces; tocut, hew, 
ivide, or pierce in a figurative sense; out of these 

general meanings arise the particular applications: to 


A composition of 


CYL 


carve, to mahe by sculpture; to divide a pack of 
cards; to intersect or cross; to pierce with any unea 
sensation: To cu! down, to fell; to overpower: To cud 
uf, to separate from the other parts; to destroy ; to 
put to death untimely; to rescind; to intercept; to 
put an end to; to take away; to withhold; tu pre 
clude; to abbreviate: Tv cut out, io shape; to form; 
to scheme, to contrive, to adapt; to debar; to excel: 
To cut short, to hinder by suddez interruption; to 
abridye: Tu cut up, to divide into vonveni nt pieces; 
to eradicate :—acu. To make way by dividing; to per- 
form a surgical operation by the knife: Tu cut fr, te 
divide and turu up cards for determining the players. 
Cut and dry, or ready cut, a metaphor from hewn tim- 
ber, signifies ready for use. In old authors Cut some 
times siynities drunk. For Cuttingas a subs., see Supp. 

Cut, 8. The action of an edged instrument; the effect 
of the action; a wound made by cutting; a channel 
mace by art: a part cut off; a near passaze: a carving 
or eugraving; the impression taken; the dividing of a 
pack of curds; fashion, form, shape; in old acthors, a 
fool, a cully; a gelding: Cut and lung tail, in old 
authors, men of all kivds, a metaphor from dogs. 

Cut’-ter, s. That which ents; a light sailing vessel 
that cuts the water; the teeth that cut the meac; an 
ofticer in the exchequer that cuts on the tallies the 
sums paid; a ruffian, a cut-throat. 

Cut’-lass, 12: 8. A broad sword. The Curt/eur, 
an old weapon, is not the dite this word, although 
both in form and name it has merged into it. 

Cut’-ler, 36: 8. One who makes or sells knives 

Cut’-ler-y, 8. The articles made by cutlers. 

Cut!-let, s. A slice of meat for couking; a steak. 

Cut/-ting, s. A piece cut off; a chop; incision ; 
caper, curvet. 

Cut’-purse, s. A pickpocket: a thief. 

Cut’-throat, s. and a. A ruffian ; an assassin s—ady 
Cruel, barbarous. 

Cut’-wa-ter, (-wiu-ter, 140) s The fore part of a 
ship's prow that cuts the water. 

Cut’-work, 142: 8. Work in embroidery. 

CUTE=cite, a. An abbreviation for acute, or a 
corruption of cuth, which iu Saxon is known, famous, 

CUTICLE, ci’-té-cl, 105, 101: 8. The first and 


outermost covering of the body; a thin skin formed 
on the surtace of any liquor. 


Cu-tic!-u-lur, 38: a. Belonging to the skin. 

Cu-ta!-xr-ous. 90, 146: a. Relatiug to the skin. 

CUTLER, CUTTER, &¢.—Sece under To Cat. 

CUTTIL.E, cut’-tl, 101: . A Gsh which, when 
porened, throws out a black liquor; a foul-mouthed 
ellow. 

CYA NOGEN =s1-an'-3-gén, 8. Carburet of ni. 
trogen; literally, geverator of sky-blue. See Supp. 

Cy’-a-NiTk, 8. A mineral of a blue culour. 

CYCLE. si'-cl. 101: 3. A circle ; a periodical space 
cf time ; a method, or account of a method, cuntinued 
till the same course begins again: imaginary orbs; a 
circle in the heavens Hence, Cy’-clic, a. 

Cy’-c1.oip, 30: s. A geometrical curve. 

Cy-cluid’-al, a. Pertaining to a cycloid. 

Cy/-c1o-p.x"-p7 4, (pe/-deé-d. 103, 146, 98) 9. Aa 
circle of the sciences; a book of universal knowledge, 

Cy!-c1.0-GrarH, 163: s. An instrument for de- 
scribing the arcs of ci:cles. 

CYCLOPEAN, si-cld pe"-an, 86: a. Pertaining 
to the Cyclops; vast, terntic. 

CY DER. —See Cider. 

CYGNET=sig’-nét, s. A young swan. 

CYLIN DER=sil'-in-der, 36: 8. A long cireular 


body of uniform diameter, whose surface at each cud 
ix a circle parallel to that at the other end. 


Cy lin!-dric, 88: } a. Partaking of the nature of a 

Cy-lin’-dri-cal, evlinder. 

Cyl’-in-droid. 40: s. A figure differing from the 
cylinder by having its bases elliptical. 


The schen 2s entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gat!-way: chap'-man: pd-pa’: law: 6d: 
hdd 


VO, toe. Jew, 5: sey’, Ke. mute 174, 


DAB DAM 


CYMA=si’-m4, & A moniding, commonly called 
Ogee ; also, an aggrexate flower compused of several 
florets, Literally, a wave. 

<YMAR, sé-mar, 105, 33: 8. A scarf. 

CYMBAL=sim!-bdl, s. 4 musical instrument, like 
@ brazen dish, and used in pairs. As an ancient in. 
strament, its precise furm is unkuuwn. 

CYM BIFORM, sim’-bé-faurm, 105: a, Formed 
like a boat. 

CYNIC=sin'-ic, 88 : } a. and s. Having the 

CYNICAL, sin’-d-cal, qualities of a dog; snarl- 
ing, satirical:—s, A philosopher of a SMarliny satiical 


sect, a follower of Liogenes ; a severe, Moruse Man; a 
misanthrope. 
Cyv-nan/orHRo-py, (si-nin’-thrd-pdy, 8. A species 
of maness in which men have the qualities of dogs. 
Cy -ng-onr-1¢8, sp’. The science or art of urging 
dogs, or huoting 

Cy’-no-sone, (-zUre=zh'oor, 147) s. The polar 
star in the tail of the doy. as the little bear is some. 
times called ; any thing which attiacts attention. 

CYON.—See Scion. 

CYOPHORIA, si’-8-fGre"”-d-d, 163, 47, 90: 
The time of gestation, or carrying the fetus. 

CYPHER. see Cipher. 

CYPR ESS=si’-pr&ss. 8. A tree, ancieitly used at 
fonerals, and hence the emblem uf Mourning, 

CYPRIA N, sip/-ré-dn, 8. A devotee of Venus; a 

rostitute, 
CYPRUS, si’-priis, s. A thin transparent black stuff. 
CYRIOLOGIC., si’-ré-d-15d"'-gic, @. Relating or 
rtaining to capital lette,s. 
‘ST=sist,s. A bag in animal bodies containing 

morbid matter. The full word is Cys’ tis, 

Cys’-tic, a. Contained in a bag. 

Cys’-to-cele, 101: 5. A hernia formed by the pro. 
trusion of the urinary bladder, 

Cys-tot’-o-my, 8 The art or practice of opening 
eneysted tumors, 

CYTIS US, sit’-d-sits, 8. A flowering shrub. 

CZAR, zar, 144, 33: 8. The title of the emperor 
of Russia. The Russ Pronounce it tsar, 

Cra-ri’end, (-re’-nd, 104) s. The empress of Russia. 

Caar-ish, «, Pertaining to the Czur. 

Czar’-o-witz, (-wits, 143 ) &. The title of the Cear’s 
eltest son. The Russ pronounce it tsa.’-a-vitch, 


Fe re a Oe st 
D, 


D is the fourth letter of the alphabet. Its sound is 
the 79th element of the schemes prefixed. As an ab- 
breviation it frequently stands for doctor, us D. D. 
‘loctor of divinity: § T D » ductor of sacred theology ; 
M.D, doctor o medicine; L. L, D., doctor of laws, 
It also stands for denarii, pence. 

DA CAPO, dé cd'-pé, [Ital.] 170: ad. Again, or 
repeat from the beginning: a direction in music, 

To DAB=dab, »v. a, To strike gently with some. 
thing soft or Moist; to slap. 

Dab, 8. A small lump of any thing ; a blow with 
something moist.or soft : something moist or slimy 
thrown on one; asmail flat fish.—See also lower, 

Das!-cHick. 8. A sma!) water fowl, 

To Das’-ai.g, 101: v. a. and 7. To smear, to 
daub, to spatter, to besprinkle :—neu. ‘To play in 
water; to do any thing in a slight shallow manner ; 
to tamper. 


DAB=dab, s, An adept at any thing. Vulgar.) See 
also above. 

Dab! ster, s. The same as d:.b, (Vulgar.j 

DACE=dace s. A river fish like a roach. 

DACT YL=dic-til, s 4 Poetic fost of one long 
syllible and two short ones, Bamed from the aUalugy 
to the juiuts of a finger. 

Dac’-ty-list, § One who writes flowing verses 

Dac-tyl/-ic, 88: a, Relating to the dactyl. 

AC=T ¥=-1,.01!-0-q ¥Y, 85, 87: s. The art of con. 
Vversing by the fingers 

DA D=dad, ! 5 A child's way of express. 

DADDY, dad’-déy, ing father, 

To DADDL.E, dad’/-dl, vu. m. To lotter—See ‘J; 
Toddle. As a subs. in low language, the foot or the 


DADO, di’-aé, [Ital.] 170: s. The Plain part 
between the base and cornice of a column. 
DEDALIAN, dé-dale’-van, 90, 103, 146- a. 
Intricate: formed with ait; maze-like: (Deedalus in- 
vented sails or wings, and made the Cretan labyrinth. ) 
Dev/-a-1.008, 120: a. Having a margin with yu. 
rious Windings and turnings. [Bot.] (silly. 
To DA FF=dif, v.48. To toss aside. (Shaks.] To maka 
DAFFODI L=dat’-1b-d7l, s A yellow flower, a 


species of narcissus. It is also called daf fodil''ly, 
and dif firdowndil’'iy, 


DAFT=diit, 11: a. Sil'y, stupid [Provin.! 

DAG=diy, 8. A loose end of something ; a leathern 
latchet; «slip or shred. [Obs,] 

DAGGER, dip’-yuer, 77:3, A short sword; ix 
ponisrd ; a blunt blade of iron: the obelas, thus, +, 
Day”-gersedraw’-ing, 36, 143: sg, The uct of 

drawing swords; approach to open Violence ; a quarrel), 

To DAGGLE, dag’-gl, 101: v.@. and n. To dip 
Negligently in mire or Water; to besprinkle :—aney. Tu 
be in the mires to run through wet or dirt. 

Dag’-gle-tail, a. and s. Bemired :—s, A slattern, 

DAHLIA, da’-Id-d, 56, 146: 5. A flower orisi- 
nally from Mexico. 

DAILY.—see under Day. 

DAINTY, dain’.td a. and s, Pleasing to the 
poiste delicious: de icate, nice: squeamish; scrupu. 
ous; ceremunious; elegant ; effeminately beautiful; 
affectedly fine :—s Something nice or delicate, 

Dain’-ti-ly, ad. Elegantly, delicately, deliciously, 
pleasantly, nicely, ceremoniously, fastidiously, 
ain/-ti-ness, 8. The quality of being dainty. 

DAIRY, dare’-dy, 100, 41: s. The occupation of 
making various kinds of food from milk; more con. 


monly, the place where mil is Kept, and cheese and 
butter are made; a milk farm. 


Dai’-ry-maid. s. She who manages the dairy. 
DAISY, day’-zéy, 100, 151: 8, A spring flower. 
Dai'-sied, (-zid, 114) a. Pull of daisies. 
DALE=dale, s. A Place between hills; a vale. 
DA LLOP=dal'-lép, 8 A tuft or clump, (Provin.] 
To DALLY, dai’-ldy, 105: v. n, Literally, to 
delay; hence to trifle, to play idly or foolishly; to toy 
and wanton, to exchunge caresses, to tundle; to Spork 
Dal’-Ii-er, 8. A trifler; a fondler, 
Dal’-li-ance, », Interchange of caresses, acts of 
fondness ; delay, Proctastination. 
=dam, s. Female parent ; at present seldom 
used but in Speakiny of beasts, 
DA M=dam, s. A mole or bank to confine water. 
To Dan, v. a. To confine or shut up water by dame. 
DAMAGE=dim’-dye, 99: s, Mischief, hurt, de. 
triment, loss; in law, any hurt or hindrance that a 
man suffers in his estate; compensation awarded by a 
jury for mischief done or loss sustained, 
Dab’-bler, 36: s, One that plays in water: one 0 Dam’-age, v. a. and x. To injure, to impair :—~ 
that maddlea without mastery; a superficial meddler. nex. To receive harm. 
The slga = is used afer modcs of spsiling that have no Isreguiaority of sound. 


Consonants : Mish-un, ¢. e, mission, 165: Vizh-in, &.¢, vision, 163: thin, 168: then, 66, 
145 I, 


DAN DAR 


with varied and regalated motions of the fect, gene 


Dam’-age-a-ble, a. Able to reevive damage; in 
: tia rally in accord with music; To Dance attendance, im to 


some old authors, able to inflict damaye. 

Dam/-age-fea”-sunt, -fa'-zant, 100)s. A doing of 
hurt or damage. (Law. 

DAMASCEN F=dim’-d-séne, 8. That part of 
Syria of which Damascus was the capital, pow used 
as the name of a plum originally brought from 
thence.— See the next word. 

Dam/!-son, (-20; 151, 114} s. The name of a plum 
originally written damascene. 

Dam’-4sk, & Linen or silk invented at Damascus, 
which, by a various directiun of the threads, exhibits 
flowers or other subjects: also red colour, or that of 
the Damask rose. 

To Dam!-ask, v. a. To form flowers, &e. on stuffs. 

To Dam!-48-KEEN, 0. a To make incisions in iron, 
steel, &c., and fill them with gold or silver ornament, 
according to patterns brought originally from Damas- 


make to dance. 

Dance, s. A regulated movement of the feet: «@ 
motion of many in concert. 

Dan/-cer, & One that practises dancing. 

Dan’-cing, & The art of moving with regulated ste ps 
in accord with music. 

er Among the compounds are Dan"cing-mas'ter and 
Dar"cing-schoo?. 

DAN DELION=da&n'-dé-li"on, s. The name of a 
plant, literally, lion's tooth. 

DANDIPRAT, dan’-dé-prat, s. Originally. o 
small pirce of mone coined by Henry the Seventh ; 
a little fellow, an urchin. 

To DANDLE, dan’-dl, 101: . a. To move an 
infant up and down oa the knees or hands for the 
purpose of quieting ; to fondle with the hands; to 
treat like a chiki; in old authors, to dally with. 

Dan/-dler, s. One that dandles or fondles. 

DAN DRUFF=daind'-ruf, 155: 8s. Scurf in the 


head. 

DANDY=din’-ddy, s. A fop. a coxcomb. Compare 
Dandiprat and Jackadandy. ; 

DANE=dang, s. A native of Denmark. 

Da’-nish, a. and s. Pertaining to the Danes :——3- 
The Danish language. 

Dane’-gelt, coe 77) 8. Danish money, & tax 
levied by the Danes on our Saxon ancestors. 

Dane’-wort, (-wurt, 141) s. The plant wall-wort. 

DANGER, daanl-jer, 111: 8. Risk, hazard, peril. 

To Dan'-ger, 36: v.@. To endanger. (Little used.? 

Dan’-ger-less, a. Without hazard or risk. 

Dan’-ger-ovs, 129, 120: a. Full of danger. 

Dun’-ger-ous-ly, ad. Hazardously ; with danger. 

Dan!-ger-ous-ness, 8 Danger. peril. 

T DANGLE, dang/-gl, 158, 10l: en. Te 
hang loose and waving 5 to hang on any oue; to be an 
humble folluwer. 

Dan'-gler, s. One that dangles; it is spoken par- 
ticularly of men who hang about women. 

DANK, &c.—See ander Damp. 

To DAP=diap, v. 2. To let the bait fall gently sniw 
the water, to raise and sink it. (Angling. ] 

DAESTICAY d3-pat’-é-cal, a, Sumptuous as 
food. 

Dap’-i-fer, s. One who serves food ; a server 

DAPPER=dip’-per, @. Little and active ; lively 
without bulk; pretty: neat. 

Dap’-per-lin .a. A dwarf, a dandipret. 

DAPPLE., dap’-pl, a. Marked with various colours, 
or with lighter and deeper shades of a colour. 

To Dap’-ple, v. a To variegate, to spot, 1 streak 

DAR=dar, s. A fish of the Severn, otherwise Dart. 

Ts DARE=dare, Al: ' v.n. To have courage 


cus. 

Dam/-as-kin, s. A sabre 90 called. 

Dam'-4sk-PLum", s, A small black plum. 

Daw!-4sK-ROSE”, (-102¢, 151) s. A red rose. 

DAME=damg, s. Originally, the title of honour for 
a womaa, but particularly for the mistress of a family 
being by rank a lady ; the wife of a knight or ba- 
ronet ; in its present more common use, the mistress 
of a family in humble life, of mature or advanced 
years; a matron generally; a womaa generally. 

Diues!-vi/-0-LeT, 143: 8. A fragrant plant, rocket. 


To DAMN, dam, 156: v. 4. To condemn; t 
dovm to eternal torments in & future state; to procure 
or cause to be eternally condemned ; to hiss or hoot 
down any public performance. In vulgar profane use 
it is an adverbial or interjectional expletive. 

Damned, (d&md,) 114: part. Condemned. 

Dam/-ned, ad). Condemned ; hateful, detestable. 

Dam/-ning-ness, s. Tendency to procure damnation. 

Daml-na-ble, 101: a. Deserving damnation ; 
odious, peruicious. 

Dam/-na-ble-ness, 8. The state of being damnable. 

Dam/-na-b'y, 105: ad. Ina damnable manner. 

Dam’-na-tvr-y, @. Containing @ sentence of con- 
demnation. 

Dame-nal-tion, 89: s- Exclusion from divine mercy ; 
condemnation. 

To Dam!-n-fy, (-fy, 6) 2 @ To cause loss or 
damage to; to injure. 

Damenif!-ic, 88: a. Procuring loss; mischievous. 

DAMP=damp, a. and . Moist, inclining to wet, 
foggy; dejected, sunk, depressed :—s. Fog, moist air, 
vapour; dejection, depression of spirit. Damps in 
wells and pits are noxious exhalations, usually the 
carbonic acil gas, commonly called choke dump, which 
instantly suffocates ; or some inflammable gas called 
jire damp. 

To Damp, v.a. To wet, to moisten : to depress, to 

deject; to weaken, to abate, to discourage. 

Dam’-py, 105 : a, Moist, damp ; dejected, sorrowful. 

Dam/-per, 36: 8. That which damps; a valve ina 

furnace; a part in a musical instrument to deaden 
vibration. 

Damp’-ness, s. Moisture, fogginess. 

Damp’-ish, a. Incliuning to moist. 

Damp’-ish-ness, &. Tendency to moisture. 

Dank, (dangk, 158) a. and s. Damp. hamid, 
wet:—s. Moisture; humidity. [Poetic.} 

Dank’-ish, a. Somewhat damp. 

Dank’-ish-ness, s. Dampness ; humidity. 

DAMSEL, dim’-zél, 115i: s. Strictly, a young 
lady; a young female; &® femaln attendant of the 
better roank; a country lass. 


DAMSON.—See under Dumascene. 


I Durst=durst, for any purpose ; not to 
Danrep=dared, 114: ) beafraid ; to venture. 
To Dau, v. a. (Inthis use the verb is regular.) Te 

challenge; to defy. To dure larks,is to catch thew 
by means of a looking-glass. 
Dare, s. Defiance ; challenge. (Obs.} 
Dal-rer, 41, 36: s. One who dares or defies. 
Dal-ring, a. Bold, adventurous. 
Dal-ring-ly, ad. Boldly, courageously. 
Da’-ring-ness, #. Bolduess. 
Dare-ful, 117: a. Full of defiance. (Shaks.] 
DARK =dark, 33: 4. and s. Not light. wanting 
Hen not of a ; - vivid colour; Aa ; without 
e enjoymen » opaque; obscure; : 
DAN=dan, s. Master, Don, or Sir. (Obs.) eral slncaly fey i eeearitys baad 
To DANCE=dincr, 11: 2% 2 anda. To move} light; waut of knowledge. 


The schemes entire, and tbe principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: prat!-way: chaip!-man : pi-pi: Jaw: good : pos, i. €. JEM, D2 My te 1, &e, mute, W71. 
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DAU 


Vark’-!y, 105: ad. Obscurely; Lindly. 
Dark’-ness, 8. The quality of being dark ; secrecy ; 
ignorance, uncertainty; infernal gloom; wickedness. 

Dark’-ish, @. Dusky, approaching to dark. 

Dark’-ling, a. Being in the dark. [Milton.] 

Dark’-some, (-sum, 107) a. Gloomy, obscure. 

To Daw’-xen, (-kn, 114) v. a. and ®. To make 
pede to cloud; to perplex; to foul:—nca. To grow 

ark. 

Dar’-ken-er, 36: 8. That which darkens. 

DARLING=dar’-ling, a. and s. Favourite, dear, 
beloved :—s. One much beloved. 

To DARN =darn, 33: v. a. To mend holes by 
sewing in imitation of the original texture. 

Dar-ning, s The act or the work of one that darns. 

DARNEL=dar’-nél, s. A field weed. 

To DARRAIN = darerain’, v. a. To range for 
battle; to prepare for combat; to prove. (Obs. | 

DART =dart, 33: s. A missile weapon thrown by 
the hand; any missile weapon. 

Tov Dart, v. a. and n. To throw offensively; to 
throw; to emit:—mnew. To fly as a dart; to fly with 
hostile purpose. 

Dar’-ter, s. One who throws a dart. 

Dar-tin g-ly, ad. Swiftly; as a dart. 

To DASH =dish, v. a. and n. To throw or strike 
suddenly; to break by collision; to throw in flashes, 
tu besprinkle; to mingle, to adulterate: to form or 
sketch in haste; to obliterate, to confound ; to surpris: 
with shame or fear:—neu. To fly from the surface by 
a violent motion; to fly in flashes with a loud noi-e; 
tw rush through water so as to make it fly; to strike as 
a ship ou a rock. 

Dash, s. and ad. Collision; infusion; a mark 
thus — in writing; a sudden stroke, blow, or act; 
flourish, parade:—ad. An expression of the sound of 
water dashed. 

Dash’-ing, a. Precipitate, rushing; stnking with 
surprise by dress and air. 

DASTARD=dis'-tard, s. A coward; 3 poltroon. 

Das'-tar-dy, s, Cowardliness; timoruusness. 

Das’-turd-ly, a. Cowardly; mean. 

Das!-tard-l-ness, 8. Cowardice. 

To Das’-tar-dize, v. a. To intimidate. 

DATA, DATE, &c.— Sce under Datum. 

DATE=dak, s. The fruit of the date tree. 

Date’-tree, s. A species of palm. 

DATUM=da'-tim, s. A thing given; a proposi- 
tion given and admitted: pl. da’-ta. 

Da!-Ta-ivy. 8 An officer of the chancery of Rome, 
who affixes to the papal bulls datum Ruma, thut is, 
given at Rome. 

Dare, s. Originally, a memorandum of the time 
when a letter was given to the messenger; at present, 
the time at which a letter is composed signified in 
writing at the beginning or end of it; the writing itself 
which marks the time; the time of any event; a sti- 
pulated time; duration; conclusion. 

Tu Date, v. a. and n. To note with the time any thing 
which is written ur done:—neu, To reckon; to have 
origin. 

Da’-ter, 36: 8. One who dates writing. 

Da’-rive, (-tiv, 105) a. That is given or appointed, 
as dative nobility, a dative executor; that pertains to 
giving, as the dative case in grammar, whose sin is ¢o. 

To DAUB=dawh, v. a. and 2. To amear with 
something adhesive; tu paint eoarsely; to lay on 

udily or ostentatiously; to flatter yrossly :—new, 
Shaks.> To play the hypocrite. 

Daub, s. A coarse painting. 

Daub’-er, 36: s. One that daubs; a coarse low 
printer; a low flatterer. 

Daub’-er-y, s. A daubing ; any thing artful. 

Daub’-ing, s. Plaster; any thing adhesive. 


DEA 


Daub’-y, a, Viscous, glutinous; smeary. 


DAUGHTER, daw’-ter, 162: s. The female 0% 
spring of a man or woman; generally, any female 
descendant; a term of tutelage or kindness: daught- r- 
tn-law, a son's wile. 

Daugh'-ter-ly, a. Like a daughter; dutiful. 


To DAUNT=d4nt, 122: v. a. To discourage ; tu 
fricht. 

Daunt!-less, a. Fearless; not dejected. 

Daunt’-less-ness, 8. Fearlessness. 


DAUPHIN, daw’-fin, 161: s. The title originally 
of the conute of Dauphiny, who bore a dolphin fur 
their crest, und ceeded with his dominions by count 
Humbert the Secund to the king of France 0:1 cundi- 
tion that the heir apparent of the crown should 
thenceforward bear it. 

Dau!-pAi-ness, s. The wife of the dauphin. 

Dei!-pring, (-fin, 105) a. Pertaining to the dan. 
phin, a8 a delpiine edi ion, that is, published for the 
use of the dauphio; pertaining to a dolphin. 


DAV1T=da'-vit, s. A beam used in hoisting tho 
flukes of an anchor to the top of the bow. 


DAW=dis, A bird. 
To DAWDLE, daw'-dl, 101: v. 2. To waste time ; 


to act slowly: to trifle. 

Daw’ed.er, 36: 4. A trifler; ao lingerer. 

7o DAWN=déaun, v. 2. To begin to show day o1 
Cavlight: to slimmer: to begin yet faintly; to give 
solve promises of lustre. Our old writers have To Dato 
in the sume sense. 

Dawn. 4. The time between the first appearance cf 
light, and the sun’s rise; beyinning; first rise. 

Dawn/-iny, 8. Break of day. 

DAY=day 8s. The time between the rising and 
setting of the sun, called the artificial day; the time 
from noon to noon. or midniztit to midnight, called 
the natural day; light as opposed todarkvess or night; 
sunshine; a specified time; the ave theu passing, in 
which the plural is most frequent, as, These days, 
Those days; time or season in general, life. Tu wir 
the day, to win the contest of the day; Frum day ta 
day, without certainty of continuance; Day by day, 
every day; Days of grace, days granted by a court of 
law for delay; also those allowed by custom for the 
payment of u bill after it is due, which in England ave 


ree. 

To-day’, ad. On this day. 

Dai’-ly, a. and ad, Happening every day :—ar/, 
Every day; very often. 

> The compounds include Dar/-bed, (a conch for repose 
in the day ;) Daz/’-buok, (a tradesman's journal;) Vay’- 
break, or Day'-spring, ce dawn;) Day’-dream, (a 
reverie ;) Day’ -light, (light of day;) Day/-rule, or Dity’- 
terit, (a rule or order of the court permitting a prisoner 
to go beyond the bounds for one day;) Day’-star, (the 
morning star;) Day time, (the opposite to night time ;) 
Day’-wurk, (work imposed by the day ;) to which may 
be added the following word now obsvlete, 

Days’-man, 151, 12: 9. An arbitiator ar judge. 
Hence the word day in old authors may be found in the 
sense of judgement. 

To DAZZLE, daz’-zl, 101: ov. @. and . To 
overpower with light; to strike or surpris: with splen- 
dor :—aeu, To have the sight overpowerrd or wavering. 

Daz! zling, a. Striking with splendor. 

Daz’-zling-ly, ad. In a manner to dazzle. 

Duz!-zle-ment, s. The act of dazzling. [Little used.” 

To Dazz, v. a. To dazzle. (Obs.] 

Daze, s Among miners, a glittering stone. 

DE-, A Latin prefix generally signifying a moving 
from: henoc it often expresses a negative, ae To de 


range ; it may also mean of or conecrning; otherwise 
it is merely intensive. 


DEACON, déo/-kn, 114: 8. One of the lowest of 
the orders of the clergy, (see Diaconal;) in Scotlar 1 


The sigu = is used afer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: 


VW7 


mish-an, t. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, t.e@. vision, 165: intern WO thén, 166 


- 


DEA 


au overseer of the poor; the master of an incorporated 
company. 

Dea/-con-ess, &. 
charch. 

Dea’-con-ry, \ s. The office, dignity, or ministry 

Dea'-con-ship, J of a deacon. 

DEAD, d&d, 120: a. (Compare To Die.) Deprived 
of life; inanimate; senseless; inactive; motionless ; 
useless, unprotitable ; dull, gloomy : unemployed; still ; 
obscure ; obtuse, not sprightly ; frigid ; tasteless, vapid, 
as a liquor; without the natural force or efficacy, as 
a dead fire; without the power of vegetation, as a 
dead bough; lying under the power of sin; unvaried. 

The Dead, s. pf. Dead men. 

Dead!-ly, a. and ad. Destructive, mortal, implacable : 
—ad, in a manner resembling the dead; mortally, 
implscably, irreconcileably. 

Dead!-ness, s. Want of circulation er of warmth; 
weakness of the vital powers; frigidity; vapidness; 
loss of life; inactivity. 

Dead’-l:-ness, 8. The state of being deadly. 

Dead/-li-hood, 118: s. The state of being dead. 

To Drav’-En, (déd/-dn, 114) v. a. To deprive of 
any kind of force or sensation; to make vapid or 
spiritless. 

&> The compounds include Dead'-doing, ( destructive ;) 
Dead-drank, (so drunk as to be quite helpless ;) Dead- 
lift, (a heavy weight, a hopeless exigency ;) Dead’-light, 
(a frame of wood to keep the water from entering the 
cabin window in a storm;) Dend’-reckoning, (the esti- 
mation of a ship's place by the log-book without the 
observation of the heavenly bodies;) Dead'-water, 
(the water that closes in with a ship’s stern;) Dead’- 
nettle, (a weed;) with Dead'ly-car’ rut, and Dead'ly- 
nightshade, (poisonous plants.) 

DEAF, déf. 120: a. Wanting the sense of hearing; 
deprived of hearing; obscurely heard; unprofitable. 

Deat’-ly, ad. Without sense of sounds; obscurely. 

Deaf’-ness, s. Want of ability or of will to hear. 

To Deav’-en, (dét’-fn, 114) v. a. To deprive of 
the power of hearing. 


To DEAL=deal, v.a.and n. 


A female officer in the ancient 


To divide; to 

I Deasr, délt, 135: > divide in portions, to dis- 

Dea tt, délt, tribute, to scatter, to throw 
about ; to give gradually ; to distribute as cards :—new. 
To transact business; to act between two persons; to 
intervene; to behave well or ill in any transaction; 
to act inany manner: Fo deal by, to treat well or ill; 
To deal in, to be engaged in, to practise; To deal with, 
to treat in any manner, to contend with. 

Deal, s. Literally, a division; a dole; (compare 
Doles) a part or portion; hence an indefinite quan- 
tity ; degree or extent: formerly, it was usual to qualify 
the word variously, as some deal, &c.; ut present we 
say a deal or a great deal: the act of dealing cards.— 
See also lower. 

Deal/-er, 36: s. One that has to do with any thing; 
a trafficker; a person who deals the cards. 

Deal’-ing, 8. Practice, action ; intercourse ; measure 
of treatment; traffic, business. 

Dea, 8. The wood of the pine, so called because, 
more than any other sort of wood, it is put ont in por- 
wns fur various purposes; a plank of wrod is a deal, 
«hich word is now restricted to the pine. 

To DEALBATE=dé-al'-batz, v.a. To whiten. 

De’-al-ba"-tion, 89: 8. A whitening or bleaching. 


—Sev De-. 
To DEAMBULATE=dé-&m'-bi-late, v. 2. To 
walk abroad. [Little used.) See De-. 
De-am"-bu-la/-tor-y, 105: a. and s. Relating to 
the practice of walking abroad :—s. A place to walk in. 
De-am’-bu-la’-twn, s. The act of walking abroad. 
DEAN=déan, 8. The second dignitary of a diocese ; 


also, an officer in each college at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


Dean’-er-y, s. The office of a dean; the revenue of 


a dean; the house of a dean. 


DEAR=dere, 134: a. 


DEB 


Dean’-ship, s. The office and rank of a dean. 
Decl-4-Nat., a. Pertaining to a deanery.—See De 


canal under Deca-. 


(From ao Saxon verb sig- 


nifying to hurt.) Hurtful; hateful. (Shaks. Obs.]} 


DEAR=dere, 134: a. Scarce; not plentiful; high 


in price.—See also lower. 


Dear’-ly, 105: ad. Ata high price. 
Dear’-ness, s. 
Deanru, (derth, 131) 8. Scarcity which makes food 


Scareity; high price. 


dear; want, need, famine, barrenoess. 


Dear, (dere) a. and s. Of a high value in esti- 


mation; precious; beloved.—See also above:—s. A 
word of endearment, darling; Deary is sometimes used 
im the same sense. 


Dear-ly, ad. With great fondness.—See also above. 
Dear’-ness, s. Fondness; kindness. 
Dear’-ling.—See Darling. 

To DEARN .—See To Darn. 

DEARN=déearn, a. Lonely, melancholy. (Obs. 
DEARTH .—See above under Dear. 

To DEARTICULATE=dé-ar-tick’-0-latz, v. a. 


To disjoint, to dismember.— See De-. 


DEATH, déth, 120: «. (Compare Dead, and To Die.) 


The extinction of life; mortality; destruction; the 
manner of dying; the image of mortality represented 
by a skeleton; the cuuse or instrument of death ; 
damnation, eternal torments. 


Death'-ful, 117: a. Full of slaughter; destructive. 
Death'-ful-ness, s. Appearance of death. 
Death'-less, a. Immortal; everlasting. 

Death'-like, a. Resembling death. 

Death’s'-man, # An exccutioner. 

Death'-ward, 140, 38: ad. Toward death. 
Death’-watch, 140,18: s. An insect that makes a 


yee nuise, superstitiously thought to prognosticate 
eath, 


(>: Among the remaining compounds are Death’-bed, 


Deati’-boding, Death’-darting, Death's’.door, Death'- 
shaduwed, and Death’-token, 


To DEAURATE=de-aw/-rdte, v. a. To gild of 


cover with gold.—See De.. 


DEBACLE, da-bi/-cl, [Fr.] 170: 8. The geo- 


logical or pristine deluge. 
To DEBAR=dé-bar’, v. a. To exclude.—-See De-. 


To DEBARK=dé-bark’, v. a. To disembark.— 
See De- 


De-bar-ca"-tion, 89: s. Act of disembarking. 


To DEBASE=dé-bace’, 152: v. a. To reduce 
from a higher to a lower state; (see De- ;) to make 
mean, to deg: ade, to sink ; to vitiate with meanucss ; to 
adulterate, 


De-ba’-ser, s. He that debases. 


De-base’-ment. s. ‘The act of debasing. 


DEBATE=de- bat’, s. Literally, a contention about 
or conecrning; ‘sce De-;) a personal dispute; a cou- 
troversy; a quarrel; a contest. 

To De-bate’, v. a. and n. To controvert; to dispute ; 
to contend for:—nes. To deliberate; to dispute; to 
engage in combat. 

De-bal-ta-ble, 101: @. Disputable. 

De-ba’-ter, s. A disputant; a controvertist. 

De-bate’-ful, 117: @. Of persons, quarreleome, 
ccntentions; of things, contested, occasioning quarrels. 

De-bate/-ment, s. @ontroversy; deliberations; 
battle, combat. 

To DEBAUCH=deée-bitutch’, 123, 63: v. a. To 
corrupt, to vitiate; to corrupt by lewdness; to corrupt 
by intemperance. 

De-bauch’, s. 


excess; lewdness. 


A fit of intemperance ; luzury ; 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Scwels: gate-wAy: chip'-man: pd-pl¥: la- 
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yood : jG, te. sear, 55: at. Wk. mare, 171. 
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De-hauch’-er, 36: #8. One who seduces to lewdness 
or intemperance, 

De-bauch’-er-y, s. The practice of excess; lewdness. 

De-bauch’-ment, s. Corruption. 

De-baucli!-ed-ly, ad. In a profligate manner. 

De-bauch/-ed-ness, s. Intemperance. 

Dew!-au-cHer", (déb’-d-shee’, 108, 161) s. A 
lecher; a druakard. ( Fr.) 

To DEBEL=dé-bél’, v. a. To con- 

To DEBELLATE=dé-bél’-late, \ quer ; to wage 
war.—see De-. 

Deb/-el-la’’-t:on, 89: s. The act of debellating. 

DEBENTURE.—See under Debit. 


To DEBILITATE, dé-bil’-é-tdte, 105: v. a. 
To weaken, to enfeeble, to make faint. 

De-bil/-i-ta’/-/iou, 89: 8 The act of weakening. 

Deb/-ile, (d&b’-t!, 105) a Feeble; languid. (Shaks.] 

De-bil!-i-ty, 84: s. Weakness, feebleness, languor. 

DEBIT=d8b’-it, a. That shows what debts are 
due, a term applied to that side of an account book 
which is opposite the credit side. As a substantive 
the word is contracted into Debt, which sev lower. 

To Deb’-it, v. a. To charge with debt; to enter an 
account on the debit side of a buuk. 

Deb/-i-tor, 38: 8s. A debtor. (Shuks.] 

De-sen!-rone, (-tdre, 147) s. A writing acknow- 
ledging adebt; yiven by a pubtic treasurer, it entitles 
the holder to a sum of money fiom the state; given by 
au officer of customs, it entitles the holder to a draw 
back of duties on exporting the goods for which duty 
had been paid. Debentured guuds are such as are en- 
titled to debenture. 

Dear, (d&t, 157) 8. That which one man owes to 
another; that which is i:neurred, and is due to any 
tribunal. 

Dedt!-ed, a. Indebted. (Little used.) 

Delt’-or, 38: 8. and a. One that owes:—ad)y. 
Debit. 

Dedt-ee’, 177: s. A creditor. [Blackstone.] 


DEBONAIR=déb’-}-nair", a. Elegant; well-bred. 

Deb'-o-nair’-ly, ad. tlegantly ; with a genteel) alr. 

Jo DEBOUCH, dé-bidsh’, 125, 161: v. n. To 
issue or march out of a narrow place, or detile. [Fr.] 

DEBRIS, débrez, [Fr.] 170: s. pl. Fragments 
of rocks; ruins, rubbish. 

DEBT, &c.—See under Debit. 

DEBULLITION, déb/-ul-lfsh"-an, 89: s A 
bubbling or seething over. 

DEBUT, da-b’sd, [Fr.] 170: s. Entrance upon 
any thing; first attempt; first step; first appe.rance. 

DECA-, A Greek word signifying ten, occurring ss a 
prefix in many adopted words. 

Dzcxha-, The same word under a Latin form. 

&> Words which beyin with the letters deca, and are 
nut found amony the compounds of the Greck prefix, 
as Decacuminate!, Decadence, Decamp, Decant, De- 
copes: &e., must be suught for at the end of this 
class. 

Dec!-4-criozn, (d&éc'-d-kdwrd, 161, 38) 8. A 
musical instrument of the «ncients having ten strings ; 
sumething having ten parts. 

Dec’-ave, 99: 8. The sum or number of ten. 

Dec’-a-dal, a, Consisting of tens. 

Dec’-4-con, 18: @. A figure of ten sides. 

Dracl-a-Grin, 8. A French weight of ten grains. 

Dec’-a-ayn"-14N, (-jin’-yan, 146) a. Ten-fold 
feminine, applied to plants having ten pistils. 

Dec’-4-HE"-vRON, & A figure of ten bases or sides. 

Dec’-a-he”-dral, a. Having teu sides. 

Dec"-4-1..1'-tER, 8. A French measure of ten liters. 

Dac!-4-LoauEz, (-l5g, 107) 3. The ten command- 
ments. 


DEC 


De-cal’-o-gist, s. An expounder of the decaiogue, 

Dx-cam’-e-xon, 8 The name of a book divide! 
into parts corresponding tu ten days, 

De-cam!-r-TER, s. A French measure of ten meters. 

Dec!-4-NAL, a Set over ten canons or prebendaries ; 
this was originally the appointment, and hence the 
name of a dean. 

De-can’-pRi-AN, a. Ten-fold masculine, applied to 
plants having ten stamens. 

Dacean’-Gu-1.4n, 158, 34: a, Having ten angles. 

Deceapa’-yi~1.0us,(-al-fl-lus, {63) a. Ten-leaved. 

Dic’- a-sTICH, (-stick, 161) a. A poem of teu lines. 

Ducl-a-sTvLx, (stile) 8. In architecture, an assem- 
blage of ten pillars. 

De-cem!-Ber, 8. That which, among the eurly Ro- 
mans, was the tenth month of the year, thougl pow 
the twelfth. 

De’-cem-pen"-TaTR, a. Having ten teeth or points. 

De-cen!-¥ip, a. Cleft ten fold. 

De’-cem-1.007-0-1.4R, a. Having ten cells for seeds. 

De-crem’-pe-pAL, a. Ten feet long. 

De-cen/-vint, (-ver, 36) 8. One of the De-cem’- 
viri, (-V@-11,) or ten governors of Rome. 

De-cem/-vi-rate, s The dignity and office of the 
deceniviri. 

De-cen’-n.4n-yY, & A period of teu years; a tithing, 
which consisted of ten families. 

De-cen’-ni-al, (-cén/-né-al, 146) a. 
for tea years; happening every teu years. 

De-cen!-NO-vAL, a. Pertaining to the number nine- 
teen. 

De c’-1-GRAM, 8. Decagram.—See above. 

D:.c’-11, (dés/-sil) s. The aspect or position of two 
planets which are distant from euch uiher the teuth 
part of the zodiac. 

Dec-1-m.41, (dés'-sé-m@l) a. and s. Numbered by 
ten; multiplied by ten; tenth :—s. A tenth. 

Ded-i-mal-ly, ad. By tens ; by decimals. 

To Drec-i-mare, v. a. To tithe, or take one in ten; 
to select by lot and punish with death every tenth man. 

Dec!-i-ma/-tor, 38: 8s. He who decimates. 

Dec’-s-ma"-tion, 89: 8. The act of decimating. 

Da-cim/--TE, &. Decameter.—See above. 

Dec’-1-mo-skx"-ro, (dés'-sé-md-sécks"-td, 188) 
s. Sixteen-fold size or half that of octavo. 

Dec/-u-pue, 101: a. and s, Ten-fuld:—s. A 
number ten times repeated. 

De-cu!-rJ-on, 90: 8. An officer over ten men. 

Dec!-u-ry, $1, 92: 8, Ten men under a decurion. 

(> Here end the words compounded with Deca- and 


Decem.. 
DECACUMINATED, dé-cd-cii”-mé-nd/-téd, 
a. Having the top cut off from.—See De-. 
DECADE, &c.,, DECAGON, &c., DECA- 
LOGUE, &c.—See above under Deca-. 
DECADENCE, &c.—See lower under To Decay. 
DECAMERON, DECAMETER.—Sce above 
under Deca-. 
To DECAMP=dé-cAmp’, v. 7. To shift the camp ; 
to remove from the fi-ld; to move off.—See De-, 
De-camp’-ment, s. A marching or moving off. 
DECANAL, DECANDRIAN. &c.—See under 


Deca-. 

Tos DECANT=dé-cant, v. a. Literally, to tose off 
from, (See Cunt, a toss, and De-;) to pour off soas 
to leave the sediment behind. 

De-can/-ter, 36: 8. One who decants: the vessel 
which receives what is decan:ed. 

De’-can-ta”-tion, 89: 8s. The art of decanting. 

DECA PHY LLOUS.—See under Deca-. 

To DECAPITATE, dé-cap’-€&tate, va. To be- 
head.--See De-. 


Continuing 
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Qe-cap -i-ta”-tion, 84: s. A beheading. 
To DECARBONIZE=dé-car/-bo-nize. v. a. 

To deprive of carbon.—Sce De.. 
DECASTICH, V sce ander D 
DECASTYLE, ee under Deca-. 
To DECAY=de-caiy, v. 2. and a. To lose excel- 

lence, to decline :—-act. To impair, to bring tudecay- 
De-cay’, s- Decline ; declension ; corruption. 
De-cay’-er, # That which causes decay. 
De-cay’-ed-ness, s. State of being impaired. 
De-ca’-vDENCK, \ s. Decay; fall—See Decidence 
De-ca’-den-cy, J and Deciduous. 
DECEASE=dé-cecce’, 152: s. Departure ; death. 
To De-cease’, 152: v. 2. To depart ; to die. 
De-ceaseu’, (-ceest, 114, 143) a. Dead. 
Du-cr/-pENT, & A deceased person. (Little used.) 
De-ces’ sion, (-shitin, 90) s. Departure [Little 


used.) 

DECEIT, &c.—Scee in the next class. 

To DECEIV E=dt-cecv’, 103, 189: v. a. To 
canse to mistake ; tc cclude by stratagem; to cut off 
from expectation; to fail; to deprive by stealth. 

De-ceiv’-er, 36: 5. One that deceives. 

De-ceivl-u-ble, 101: a. Deceptible. 

De-ceiv'-a-ble-ness, s. Liability to deception. 

De-cery, s. Fraud; a cheat; stratagem ; artifice. 

De-ceit/-ful, 117: a. Fraudulent; full of guile. 

De-ceit/-ful-ly, ad. Frauduleutly. 

De-ceit!-ful-ness, s. Tendency to deceive. 

De-ceit’-less, a. Free from deceit. - 

De-cer-rrsie, 101: a. That may be deceived ; 
aubject to fraud or imyx sition. 

De-cep!-ti-bil’/-1-ty; 84: s. Liability to fraud. 

De-cep/-tive, 105: a. Deceiving ; misleading. 

De-ce p!-tor-y, 129: a. Tending to deceive. 

De-cep!-tion, 89: 8, The act or means of deceiving ; 
cheat, fraud ; the state of being deceived. 


De-cep’-fnous, (-sh’us, 147 ) a, Deceitful. 
DECEM BER, 

DECEMDENTATE, &c. 
DECEMPEDAL, &c. See under Deca-. 
DECEMVIR, &c. 


DECENNARY, &c. 

DECENT=del-cént, a. Becoming, St, suitable ; 
grave, not gaudy; modest, not wanton. 

De’-centely, ad. Properly; suitably, modestly. 

De’-cent-ness, 8. Becomingness ; decency. 

De’-cen-cy, 105: s. Propriety of form ; becoming 
ceremony ; suitableness ; modesty. Decence is obs. 

DECEPTIBLE, &c 


Deceprion, &c. 
DECERPT=dé-serpt’, 4. Cropped.—See De-. 


\ sec u.ider To Deceive. 


(Obs. 
De-cerp’-ti-ble, a, That may be plucked. 
De-cerp/-fon, 89 : 8. A pulling or plucking off. 
DECERTATION, di/-cer-ta”-shun, 89: s. 


Strife; contest for mastery.—See De-. 
DECESSION.—Sece under To Decease. 
Tv DECHARM =de-charm/, v. a. To counteract 

a charm, to disenchant—See De-. 

1, DECILRISTIA NIZE, dé-crist!-yan-ize, 116, 

147: «a. To tuts from Christianity.—Sce De-. 
yg DECIDE=dé-cidd, v. a. and x. To fix the 

event of; to determine :— 264. ‘To come toa conclusion. 
De-ci/eded, a. Determined, clear, unequivocal. 
Deect'-dedely. ad. Fixedly ; indisputably. 
De-ci’-der, 36: s. One who determines. 
De-cil-da-ble, a. Capable of being determiued. 


DECIDENC E=dés'-st-dénc, 


De-cin/-u-ous, 120: a, Falling every season, 


De-cid!/-u-vrs-DC8s, 8. 


DECIGRAM, DECIL, DECIMAL, &c., DE- 


DEC 


De-cilesi VE; (-clv, 152, 105) a. Having the pi wet 


of determining; having the power of settling or fixin -. 


De-ci'-sive-ly, ad, Conclusively. 
De-ci’-sive-ness, 5 
De-ci/-sor-y, a. Able to determine or decide. 
De-cis’-10N, (dé-cizh’-iin, 90) «. 


The quality of being decisive. 


Determination «ef 
a difference, of a doubt, or of un event; report of a 
determination or judgement in @ court of law; the 
mental quality of firmness; also in the literal sen<e 
of the word now obsolete, a cutting off from, a sepa- 
ration.—See De-. 

92, 105: s. A 


falling off or from ; & fall. It is the classical orthogra- 
phy of Decadence, (see under Tu Decay,) bearing @ 
more literal meaning. 

not 
perennial or permanent. (Bot ] 


Aptness to fall. 


CIMATE, &c., DECIMO-SEXTO.—See 
under Deca-.. 


To DECIPHER, dé-ci’-fer, 163: 0. a, To ex- 
plain what is written in ciphers or sec.et characters 5 
to unfold, unravel, or «xplain enerally ; in a seuse 
now obsolete, tu write or mark down in characters; to 
stamp, to characterize. 


De-ci'-pher-er, s. One that deciphers. 
DECISION, 
Dxcisivs, &c. 


} See under To Decide. 


Ty DECK=déck, v. a. Primarily, to cover, 0 put 


on, or overspread; hence, to dress, to array, to adorn, 
to embellish. 


Deck, s. A covering, but seldom used except for the 


covering or fluor of a ship. 


A deck of cards is a pack 
of cards regularly piled. 


Deck’-er, 36: 8. One who dresses or adorns; of a 


ship, we say 8 two-decker, or a three-decker, that is, 
having two decks or three decks. 


Deck’-ing, s. Ornament. 


To DECLAIM=dé-claim’, v. 2. and a. To speak 
with a sustained tone of voice, 98 distinguished trom 
a colloquial manner, which is adapted to short sen- 
tences, and is therviure unsuitab.e when the style is 
rnised; to harangue; to speak set orations; to speak 
with a vicious, inflated tone :—act. To spesk with — 
rhetorical force; to deliver with inflation of tone to 
speak in public; to advocate; as To declaim a cause’ 
but this last use is obs. 

De-claim’-er, s. One that declaims. 

Decl-la-ma"-tion, 89: 8. A declaiming or speaking 
aloud for the exercise of the voice; the speech or 
composition used fur the purpose; a 5 ch of a sus- 
tained style, that is full of well-connected long sen- 
teuces: style or manner of declaiming without the 
sense that should accompany it; a public harangee. 

Dec’-la-ma"-tor, 85, 92, 34: 8s. A declaimer. 

De-clam/-a-tor-y, 129: . In the style or manner 
of a declaimer. 

To DECLARE=dé-clire’, 41: tr. a. andn. To 
mike known ; to tell evidently and openly; to pub- 
lish. to proclaim ; to show in open view, or in pein 
terms :—zrv. ‘To make 3 declaration; to proclaire 
some resolution or opinion. 


De-cla/-1ed-ly, ad. Avowedly. 
De-cla’-rer, 36 : 8. One that declares. 
De-cla’-ring, & Publication ; declaration. 
De-cla’-ra-ble, a. Capable of prvof. 
De-clare-ment, 8. Declaration. (Unusual.) 
De-clar’-a-trve, (-clar’-d-tiv, 92, 129, 105) @ 
Making declaration ; explanatory. 
De-clar’-a-tur-y, a. Affirmative; not decretory ; not 


romissory. A declaratory law is a new act confirm. 
ing a former law. 


De-clar!-a-tor-r-ly, ad. In the form of a declaration, 
not ina decretory form.: 


The schemes entire, and the principtes to hich the numbers refer, precede the Dictioanry. 
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Dec’-la-ra”-tion, 89: s A proclamation or affirma. 
tion; an explanation of something doubtful; in law, 
a legal specitication on record of the cause of action by 
the plaintiff against the defendant, 

DECLENSI N, &.—See in the next class. 


To DECLINE-=dé-cling, vm. and a, Literally, 


to lean downward, or from _a right line; hence, to 
deviate both in a literal and Agurative sense; to run 
into obliquities; to shun; to avoid doing ; to sink ; tu 


to re-compound, or compound of things already com. 
pounded, 


De’-com-pound", a. Compounded a second time 
De’-c:m-pound"-a-ble, a. Linble to be decom. 
unded. 
De!-com-ros"-rre, (-pdz'-Tt, 105) a. Compounded 
4 second time; decomponnded. 
To DECORATE -==déck’-4-rdte, v.a. To adorn, 
to embellish, to deck, 

‘-o-ra!-tur, 38: @, An adorner. 
Dec'-o-ra"'-tion, 89: s, Ornament, embellishment. 
De-co!-RuM, 8. Grace arising from fitness or suit 

ableness; propriety of speech and behaviour; de- 


cency. 
De-co/-rous, 85, 120: a. Decent ; suitable. 
rous-ly, 105: ad. Ina becoming manner. 
To DECORTICATE, dé-cor’-td-cAte, 105: » a. 
To divest of the bark or husk; to peel, to strip. 
or’-ti-ca”-tion, 89: &. The act of pecling. 
To DECOY=dé-coy’, 29: @. To lure into a 
net ; to entrap. 
»% Allurement to mischief; temptation. 
y’-duck, s. A duck that allures others, 
To DECREASE=dé-cracce’, 189: v. n. and a. 


To gTow less; to be diminished:—act, To make less ; 
to diminish. 


Tease’, 82: sg, Decay; the state of growing 
less; the wane of the moon. 

Ds-cres!-cxnrt, a, Decreasing. 

E-CRE’-TION, 89: s, State of growing less. 
c’-re-ment, 92: s Gradual decrease; diminu- 
on. 

To DECREE=dé-cré¢’, 9, «t. and ”. To doom 
or assign by a decree :—neu. To make an edict. 

cree’, s. An edict, a law, an established rule; a 
determination of a suit; in canon Jaw, an ordinane: 
enacted by the pope with the advice of his cardinals, 

De-cre’-ra., 12: a. and s. Pertaining to a de. 
cree:—s. A book of decrees or edicts, particularly 
those of the papacy, 

De-cre’-tist, s. One who studies the decretal. 
ec/_rE-Tor-y, 92, 129, 105: a. Judicial, oficial; 
definitive; critical ; in which there is some definitive 
event. 


Dec’-re-tor-i-ly, ad. In a definitive manner. 

DECR EPIT=dé-cr&p/-it, @. Wasted and worn 
out with age; in the last stage of decay. 

De-crep'-i-tude, s. ‘The broken state of body pro. 
duced by age. Decrep/itnese is rarely used 

To DECREPITATE, dé-cr&ép’-4-tdte, v. @. and 
®. To roast or calcine in a strong heat with continual 
bursting or crackling. It is a sc tial allied to 
the la-t words, with which it ugrees in the general 
sense of breaking :—neu. To crackle. 

De-crep’-i-ta"-tion, 89: 8. The act of roasting su 
as t) make a continual crackling noine, 

Decrepitupe.—See above under Decrepit. 

DECRESCENT, 

i To Decreuse, 

DECRETION, &c. See above under 0 Dee»reinse 

DECRETAL, 

DECRETORY, &e} See aLove under To Decree. 

DECRIAL, &c.—See lower under To Decry. 

To DECROWN =dé-crown’, t.a. To deprive of 


a crown. 


DECRUSTATION, dé-criis-ta”-shiin, 5. An 
uncrusting, eS 
Tu DECRY=d8-crj’, v.a. To ery down. 
De-cri’-al, $ A clamour ayainst ; censure, 
ri-er, 36: s, A hasty clamorous censurer. 
To De!-com-pounp!, *- @ To reduce to simple | DEC UMBENT—dé-ca m’-bént, a. Lying on 
parts by mechanical division; (See Decomposition ) leaning; in botany, declined or bending down, 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have nolrregularity of sound. 
Consonants : mish-tin, i. ¢, mussion, 16): Vizh-tin, &. @. vision, 165: thin, 166: (h&n, 166. 
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De-cline’, & State of tendency to the less or the 
worse; diminution; decay, 
li‘-na-ble, a. That may be refused.—See aleo 


y \s exempt from the penalty of the law, or the 
jarlicicnct the court. Decli’nate,curved down, FBot.] 


Dec!-Li-na"-rr0n, 92, 105,89: 8.4 leaning down, 
or bending from a right line ; variation from rectitude; 
Variation from a fixed Fats descent; change to a 
worse state; variation of the needle from the north ; 
variation or distane- of a star from th» uator; va- 
riation or extent of an arc of the horizon eh 
a plaue and the meridian.—Sce also lower, 

’-li-na!stor, 36: & An instrument for taking the 
declination of the stars. 

lin'-a-tor-y, 92: », An instrument used {n 
dialling for taking the deelination of planes. 

De-c1.en!-sion, (-shitn, 90) «. Tendency to fall; 
tendency to a less degree; declination ; descent.—See 
also lower. 

To De-cine’, &. a To change or varya word through 
all the forms it is liable to Sall into; (Compare Case.) 

De-cli’-na- le, a. That cam be grammatically de. 


-li-na”-tion, 89: », The act of declining a word. 
bov 


De-clen’-sion » 90:4. A manner or form of inflexion 
to which certain words are liable when declined.—See 
also abuve. 

Dr-c1.1'-vous, 120: a, Gradually descending ; not 
Precipit: us, 

liv/-m-ty, 92: 9, Inclination, or obliquity reck- 


oned downwards, as Gcelivity is reckoned upwards: 
gradual descent, 


To DECOCT xd&-cdckt/, v. a. To prepare by boil- 
ing; to digest by the heat of the stomach; to boil in 
walter so as to draw the strength of. 


which the extract remains. 


De-coc’-ture, “thre, WW7) 2 A substance drawn 
by decoction: a decoction, | Little used. ] 

To DECOLLATE=dé-cdl'-lAte, t. a. To behead. 

Dec’-ol-la”-tion, 92,89: s. The act of beheading. 

DECOLORATION, dé-ciil’-3-ri"-shin, 116, 
92, 89: s. Absence of colour, 

To DECOMPOSE, d’’-cim-poze”, v. a. and n. 
To separate the constituent Parts of a bony; to dis- 
solve; to decom pound :—new. To resolve into ele- 
mentary particles. 

De’-com-po!'-sa-ble, @. That may be decomposed, 

De!-com-po-sit'’-son, (-zish’-iin, 89) s. Resolution 
or separation of parts; it differs from mechanical 
division, as the latter separates but dues not otherwise 
change the properties of § bod » while the former re. 
duces it ty elements very different from its oriviual 


substance; the word also signified re-com position, a 
sense now obs, 
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De-cum/-bence, \ 
De-cum’-ben-cy. 8. The act of lying down. 


De-cum’-b’-ture, (-ttire, 147) 8. The time at which 
a patient takes to his bed; the aspect of the heavens 
from which an astrologer draws proynostics of recovery 
or death, 


Dec!-u-Ba"-TIon, 89 $ a. The aet of lying down. 
DECUPLE ; 
DE CURION, &e, | Se* under Deca.. 


DECURRENT =dé-ciir’-rént, 129: @. Running 
or extending downwaris.—See De. 

De-cur’-sive, (-ctv. 152, 105) a. Running down. 

De-cur’-sion, (-shtin, 147) s = The act of ruuning 


down. 

Ts DECURT=dé-curt!, v. a. To shorten. [Obs] 
'-cur-ta’-tion, 89: s. A shurtening. 

T. DECUSSATE=dé-cits’-sdte, v. a. To intersect 


at acute angles; to intersect generally. 
De'-cus-sa!/-tton, 89: 8s. The act of crossing. 


DEDALOUS.—See under Deedalian. 
Tv DEDECORATE=dé-déck'-d-rate, v. a. To 


disgrace; to bring a reproach upon, 
De-dec’-o-ra"-tion, 89: &. Adisgracing; disgrace. 
De-dec’-o-rous, 120, 86: a. Disgraceful. 


DEDENTITION, dé’-dén-tish’’-un, 89: 8. A 
loss or shedding of teeth. 

To DEDICATE, déd’-é-cate, 105: v. a. To de- 
vote to some divine power; to consecrate to sacred 
uses; to appropriate solemnly to any person or pur- 
pose; to inscrive toa patron. 

Ded’-1-cate, a. Co.secrate, devoted, dedicated. 

Ded’’-:-ca'-tor, s. One who inscribes to a patron. 

Ded"-i-ca!-tor-y, a. Comprising a dedication. 

DEDITION, dé-dish’-tin, 89: s. A giving up. 

DEDOLENT=de'-dé-lént, a. Feeling no sorrow. 

To DEDUCE =dé-dtice, v. a2. To draw in a re- 
pular connected series; to form a regular chain of 
consequeutial propositions; to lay down in regular 
order; to subtract, to deduct: to lead forth. The 
last is the literal though now an unusual meaning. 

De-du!-c-ble, 101: a. Collectible by reason. 

De-du’-c:ve, 105: a, Performing a deduction. 

De-duce’-ment, s. That which is deduced. 

To De-vuci', v. a. To subtract, to take away; to 
separate ; to dispart; to reduce; to bring down. 

’ De-duc-tive. a. Dedueible ; pertaining to deduction 
or the deriving of necessary consequences from ad- 
mitted premises. 

De-duc’-tive-ly, ad. By regular deduction. 

De-duc’-tion, 89: s. Consequential collection ; pro- 

sition drawn from principles premised; that which 
is deducted.—See Induction. 

DEED, &c.—See under To Do. 

To DEEM=derm. v. n. and a. To judge, to think, 
to estimate:—act. To jude, to determine, to suppuse. 

Deem, s. Judgement, opinion. (Obs.] 

Deen) ester, s. A judge in the Isle of Man. 


DEEP=derp, a. s. and ad. Having length down- 
wards; measuretl downwards; profound; low in situ- 
ation; entering or pieces fur; far from the outer 
part; not superficial, not obvious; sagacious, pene- 
trating; full of coutrivance; politic; ark-coloured; 
having a great degree of stillness or gloom; depreseed, 
sunk; bass, grase in sound: applied to soldiers ar- 
ranged in rank and file, it signifies the extent of the 
tile, as two deep, that is, two ranks one bafore the 
other :—s. The sea, the main, the ocean:—ad. Deeply, 
toa great depth. 

Deep/-ly, ad. To x groat depth; profoundly 

Deep’-ness, & Depth, profundity; cunning. 

Vo Deep’-cn, (décp’-pn, 114) va. and ”. To 
mike deep; to sink far below the surface ; to darken, 


DEF 


to cloud; to make sad or gloomy :—new. To descend 
gradually, to grow deep. 

eg The compounds of pee oe Derp' mouthed, or 
Deep'-throated, (having a e loud voice:) Deep'- 
musing, (contemplative;) Deep'-read, (profoundl 
versed ;) Deep’-toned, (having a very low tone ;) Deep 
vaulted, (formed like a deep vault,) &c. 

Deprun, s. Deepness; a deep place, opposcd to a 
shoal; the middle of one season opposed figuratively 
to the height of another, as the depth of winter or of 
night: abstruseness; obscurity; sagacity; depth of a 
squadron is the number of men in the file. 

DEER=dear. s. «ng. and p/. A genus of animals 
whose flesh is called venison. 

DEESIS=deé-e’-cis, s. In rhetoric, an invocation os 
entreaty to the supreme powers. 

To DEFACE=dé-fac’, v. a. To raze; to dis 
figure. 

De-fa'-cer, 36: s. A destroyer, an abolisher, 

De-face’-ment. s. Violation, razure, injury. 

DEFAILANCE.—See under Default. 


To DEFALCATE=dé-fal’-catz, 142: 0. a. To 
cut off, to lop, to take away part. 

De’-fal-ca”-ton, 89: 8. The act of cutting off; the 
part removed; abatement, diminution. 

To DEFAME=dé-famd, v. a. To make infnmons ; 
to censure falsely in public; to libel, to calumniate. 

De-fa’-mer, s. One that defames or libels 

De-farm’-a-tor-y, 92: a. Calumnious, libellous. 

Def! a-ma"-tion. 89: &. A malicious utterance of 
falsehood to impair any one in his reputation. 

To DEFATIGATE, dé-fat’-e-gate, v. a. To weary. 

De-fat’-i-yu-ble, 101: a. Liable to be wearied. 

De-fat/-i-ya"’-tion, 89: s. Weariness. (Little used.) 

DEFAULT =dé-fault’, s. Omission of a duty ; 
crime, failure, fault, want: in law, non-appearance in 
court. 

To De-fault’, v. n. and a. To fail of appearing ; to 
fail in prforming a contract :—act. (Obs ) To offend. 

De-fault’-rr, s. One in default ; a peculator. 

Da-eaul!-anck, & Failure; miscarriage. (Obs.] 


DEFEASANCE, &c.—See in the next class. 
DEFEAT=dé-fect’, s, Literally, an undoing ; 


overthrow ; loss of battle; act of destioying, depri- 
vation, frustration. 

To De-feat’, v. a. To undo; to frustrate ; to abo- 
lish; to change, to alter; to overthrow. 

De-fea'-ture, 147: 8. Defeat—Sce also lower. 
(Obsa.] 

Dr-rna!-sancr, (-zanc, 151) 8% The act of an- 
nulling or abrogating any contract; a condition an- 
nexed to a deed, which being performed, the deed is 
defented or rendered void: It differs from the common 
condition of a bond in not being inserted in the bond 
itself, but drawn separately ; also, defeat generally, 
but in this wide sense obs. 

De-feal-si-ble, (-zé-bl, 151, 105, 101) a. Capable 
of being annulled or abrogated. 

DEFEATURE, dé-fe’-ture, 147: 8. Change of 
feature. —See also above under Defeat. [Obs.) 

To DEFECATE=déf’-d-catk, 81, 92: v. a. Te 
purge from lees or foulness; to purify from any ex. 
traneous mixture; to clear, to brighten. 

Def’-e-cate, a. Purged from lees or foulness. 

Def'-e-ca"-tion, 89: s. Purification. 

DEFECT=dé-féct’, s. Want of something neces 
sarv; imperfection ; fault; mistake; errar; blemish 
failure. 

De-fec’-tive, 105: a, Full of defects ; imperfect ; 
wanting in the usual parts ; faulty, blamable. 

De-fec'-tive-ly, ad. With defa:t. 


De fec’-tive-ress, 8. State of veing defective. 
De-fec-tieble .J1: a, Imperfect; liable to defect 
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De-fec’-tr-bil”-i-ty, 84: 3.: State of failing. 
De-vec!-rion, 89: s. Want, failure ; a falling away; 
apostasy; an abandoning of a king or state; revolt. 
De-fid-tent, (-ftsh’-"ent) @, Failing, wanting; 

defective: Deficient numbers are such as being added 
together do not make up the integer whose parts they 
professedly are. 
De-fic’-ient-ly, ad. In adefective manner. 
De-fic’-ience, gs. Want; something less than is 
De-tie’-ten-cy, } necessary ; defect; imperfection. 
Dev’ercit, 92: 8. Want; deficiency. 
DEFENCE, &c.—See in the next class. 


To DEFEN D=deé-fénd’, v. a. Primarily, to drive 
or ward off; hence, to oppose, to resist, to repel a 
charge or accusation; t» vindicate ; to uphold; to for- 
tifv; to secure; to maintain a place or cause. 

De-fen’-der, 36: s. One that defends. 

De-fen!-da-ble, 101: a. That may be defended. 

De-fen/-dant, a. and 8. Defensive, proper for de- 
fence : ‘Little used.J—s. A defender; in law, the per- 
son accused or sued. 

De-vencx’, s. Guard; protection; vindication ; jus- 
tification ; apology ; resistance ; in law, the defendant's 
reply; in fortification, the part that flanks another 
work: Science of defence, military skill, fencing. 

De-fence/-less, a. Naked, unguarded, unarmed ; 

impotent; unable to muke resistauce. 

De-fence’-less-ly, ad. In an unprotected manner. 

De-fence’-less-ness, #. State of being unprotected. 

De-ven’-s4-rive, 105: 8. Guard, defence, defen- 
sive; in surgery, a bandage, plaster, or the like. 

De-fen’-si-ble, a. Capable of being defended. 

De-ten’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. and s. Serving to de- 
fend ; proper fur defence ; in a state or posture of de- 
fence :—s. Sateguard; state or posture of defence. 

De-fen’-sive-ly, ad. In a defensive manner. 

To DEFER=di-fer/, 33: v.a. and #2. Literally, 


tu carry or bear further; (See De-;) hence, to delay, 
to put off; to carry or refer to the opinion of another. 


De-ter’-rer, 1:29: s. One who puts off. 

De-fer’-ment, s. Delay. 

Del'-er-ent, a. and s. Bearing:—s. That which 
carries or conveys. (Little used. ] 

Dey -rn-RNCk, §. The act of deferring tothe opinion 
of another. regard, respect, submission. 

Def'-er-en"-1ial, (-sh’a@l, 147) @. Expressing de- 
ference. 

DEFIANCE, &c.—See under To Defy. 

Se &c., DEFICIT.—See under De- 
ect. 

To DEFIGURE=de-figz’-tre, v. a. To delineate. 

Dr-vial-u-na"-rion, (See De-,) s. A disfiguring. 


(Obs.] 

T DEFILE=dé-file, v. a. To make fuul or im- 
pure; to pollute; to corrupt chastity; to taint. 

De-fi'-ler, s. One who defiles ; one who violates. 

De-file/-ment, s. State of being defiled; pollution. 

To DEFILE=dé-file’, v. 2. To go off file by file. 

Dv/-vinr, 86: s. A narrow passage or way in which 
truops cin march only in fle. 

To DEFIN E=dé-fine’, v.a. and 2. Literally, to 
ascertain or fix the limits; to give the definition; to 
explain by qualities and circumstance 5 to circum- 
scribe, to boand —neu. (Obs.] To decide. 

De-ti’-ner, 36: 8. One that defines. 

De-fi-na-ble, 101: a. Capable of definition. 

Dewer-nrre, (-nit, 105, 81, 92) @. ands. Cer- 
peer limited, bounded ; exact, precise :—s. Thing de- 


fi 
Delf?-1-nite-ly, ad. In a definite manner. 
Def’-i-nite-ness, 8. Certainty ; limitedness. 
Der'-i-nit-10N, 69: s. An explanation in words, 


DEF 


which separates or distinguishes the thing explained 
from other things: a nominal definition explains only 
the meaning of the term by some equivalent expression 
supposed to be better known ; a real definition explains 
the nature of the thing: again, a real definition is es- 
sential or accidental; essential when it explains the 
constituent parts of the essence or nature of the thing 
accidental or descriptive when it merely enumerates 
its properties or accidents; moreover, an essential 
definition is either physical or logical ; physical, as 
when a plant is explained by the leaves, stalks, roots, 
&c., of which every plant is com posed; logical, as when 
it is called “ an organized being destitute of sensation,” 
the former expression denoting its gznus, the latter 
its differentia, of which paris a logical definiticn 
always consists. 

De-vin'-i-Tive, 105: a. and 8. Determinate. posi- 
tive, exp. ess :—s. That which ascertains or defines. 

De-fin’-:-tive-ly, ad. Positively; decisively. 

De-fin’-i-tive-ness, s. State of being defined. 

To DEFIX =dé--ficks’, 188: v. a. To fix 
(Unusual.) 

To DEFLAGRATE=dé0-ld-grate, 81,92: via 
To set fire to. 

Def’-la-gra-ble, 101: a. Having the quality of 
taking ies and burning away 

Def’-la-gra-bil-i-ty, 04: 8. Combustibility. 

Def’-la-gra’’-tion, 89: 8. Rapid combustion. 

to DEFLECT=dé-tléct’, v. 2. and @. To turn 
aside; to deviate from a true course :—act. To bend. 

De-flec-fion, 89: s. Deviation; a bending. 

De-flex’-wre, (-fléck’-sh’oor, 154, 147) 8 A 
bending down; a turning uside, or out of the way. 

To DEF LOUR=dé-flow’-er, 134: v. a. Literally, 
to take away the flower, the first beauty or grace; to 
ravish, to force away a woman's Virginity; to dvprive 
of flowers. s 

De-flour’-er, 8. A ravisher. 

D.-viol-nate, 47: a@. Having shed the pollen or 
fecundating dust. ( Bot.) 

De’-flo-ra’-tion, 89: 8. The act of deflouring: rape; 
a selection of the flower, or of what is most valuable: 
the last sense is literal. 


To DEFLOW, dé-fl0’, 125 s U. M. To flow down. 
('-bs.} 
Dev-i.u-ovs, (déf’-lo0-us, 92, 109, 120) a. That 


flows down ; that falls off. 

De-vi.ux, (-flucks, 183) s Defluxion. [Obs.] 
De-fluz’-ion, (-fluck’-shun, 154, 147) 3. A flowing 
downwards, particularly of the humors of the body. 
DEFGEDATION, dét’-é-da’-shiin, 85, 92, 103, 

89: s. The act of making filthy; pollution. 

DEFOLIATION, dé-fd/-lé-a’-shun, 89: s. ‘The 
fall of the leaf; (see De-;) the season of the fall. 

Tov DEFORCE, dé-to/urce, 130, 47: v. a. To 
keep out of possession by deforcement. 

De-force’-ment, s. A withholding by force from 
the right owner; in Scotland, resistance of un officer 
of law. 

De-for’-ci-ant, (-shé-ant. 146, 147) 8. He who 
deforces ; he against whom a fictitious actiun is brought 
in fine and recovery. 

De-fur’-sur, 38: s. One that casts out by force. 

To DEFORM=dé-ffwrm’, 37: v. a. To disigure, 
to spoil the form of; to dishonour ; to make ungraceful 

De-form!, a. Ugly, deformed. [Milton.] 

De-form/!-er, s. One that deforms. 

De-formed/, 114: a. Disfigured, crookeds ugly; 
base, disgraceful. 

De-for'-med-ly, ad. In a deformed manner. 

De-for’-med-ness, 3, Crookeduess; ugliness. 

Def’-or-ma”-tion, 85, 92, 89: s. A disfiguring. 

De-for’-mi-ty, 103: 8. Crookedness ; ugliness; ill 
favourediness ; irregularity; odiousness. 


The sign — is vsed after modes of spelling that have ao irregularity of souud. 
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To DEFRAUD =de-frawd’, v. a. To rob or de- 
prive of by a wile or trick; {o cheat. 

De-frau’-der, 36: 8. A deceiver, a cheat. 

De-fraud/-ment, s. Privation by fraud 

To DEFRAY = dé-fray, v. a. To bea 
charges of. 

De-lray’-er, s One that discharges expenses. 

De-fray’-ment, s Payment of expenses. 

DEFT=déft, a. Neat; handsome ; dexierous. "Obs.) 

Deft!-ly, ad. Neatly; dexterously; nimbly; gently ; 
lightly. Spenser uses Defly. 

DEFUNCT, défingk?, 153: a. and s. 
fiuished the occupations of lite, dead :—s. 
person. 

De-func-tion, 89: s. Death. 

To DEFY=dé-fy’, v. a. To call to combat, to 
caer to dare, tu brave, to set at nought, to 
slight. 

De-ty’, 8. A challenge. (Obs.] 

De-fi'-er, 36: 8. Acchallenger; a contemner. 

De-fi!-ance, 12: 8. A challenge to fight; a chal- 


the 


Having 
A dead 


lenge to make an impeachment good; a eetting at 


nought. 


T DEGARNISH =dé-gar-nish, v a. To 


unfurnish; (see De- ;) to strip. 
To DEGEN ERATE = dé-pén’-ér-Atz, v. 1. To 


fall from the virtue of ancestors; to fall frum a nobler 


state; to fall from its kind, to grow wild. 
De-gen/-er-ate, 4. Unlike the ancestors; base. 
De-gen!-er-ate-ly, ad. Unworthily; basely. 
De-en’-er-ate-ness, 8, Degeneracy. 
De-yen!-er-a-c7, s. Departure frum ance-tral virtue ; 
desertion of goodness; meanness. 
De-gen’-er-a"’-twn, 89: s. Degeneracy; the thing 
which has degencrated from its primitive state, 
De-gen/-er-ows, 120: a. Degenerate. 
De-gen!-er-ous-ly, ad. Degenerately. 
To DEGLUTINATE, dé- gl’oo'-té-ndte, 109, 
105: 9. a. To unzlue; to undo; (see Ne) to slucken. 
DEGLUTITION, déy'-l'oo-tish”-un, 85, 92, 
109, 89: s. The act or power of swallowing. 
To DEGRADE, &c.—See lower under Degree. 
DEGRAVATION, dég’-rd-va"-shun, 89, 92, 
89: s. The act of making heavy. 
DEGREE=dé-gree’, a. A step; @ portion in pro- 
gression; one of the divisions in ascent towards a 
whole; hence, the state of progress in which any thing 
is; distinctively, a high state, station, rank; a step or 
preparation to another step; state of relationship ; 


order of lineage; rank or title at a university; one of 


the 360 portions into which a circle is divided; an in- 
terval in music: By degrees, by little and little. 

To De-arave’, v. a, To move to a lower degree; 
to deprive of rank or title; to reduce to a lower state; 
to leaseu. 

De-gra/-ding, @. Dishonouring; debasing. 

De-gra’-ding-ly, ad. With depreciation. 

De-iprade “ment, #. Deprivation of dignity. 

Dey!-ra-da"-tion, 92: Deprivation of rank, dis- 
mission from office; degeneracy, baseness, diminutius. 

Di.GUSTATION, dé/-vus-ta’-shun, s. A tasting. 

DEUISCENT=dé-his/-sént, a. Gaping or open- 
ing, as the capsule of a plant. 

De-his’-cence, s A gaping or opening. 

To DEHORT=dé-haurt’ , 37: va, To dissuade. 

De-hor’-ter, 36: s. A dissuader. 

De-hor!-ta-tor-y, a. Belonging to dissuasion. 

De-hor-ta"-tion, 89: 8- Dissuasion. 

Jo DEIGN=daw, 
vouchsafe :—act. To grant, to permit, to allow; to con- 
sider worth notice. 


100, 157: v. wn. and a. To 


DEL 


To DEINTEGRATE=d¢-in’-té-grats, v. a Te 


take from the whole ; (see De- ;) to spuil. 


DEN DEISM, &c.—See under the next 
class. 
DEITY, de’-é-téy, 105: s. Divinity, the nature 


and essence of ; a fabulous god or goddess; the 
supposed divine qualities of a pagan god. 


De’/-ist, s. One who acknowledges the existence of 8 


God, but disbelieves revealed religion. 
De-is'-tic, De-is'-ti-cal, a. Pertaining to deism. 
De’-ism, 158: 8. The doctrine or creed of a deist. 
De!-r-c1pe, s. The murder of a divine being, applied 
particularly to the crucitixion. 


Dez!-1-zorM, a. Of a god-like form. 


To Dw’-1-vy, (-fY, 6) v. a. To make a god of ; to adore 
as a sod; to praise excessively. 

De-ifl’-ic, a. Making divine; divine. 

De'-i-fi-ca"-tion, $9: 8. The act of deifying. 

De-1r!-4-Rovs, 120: a. That brings forth a God, 
an epithet appied to the Virgin Mary. 

DEIPNOSOPHIST, dipe-nds’-sd-list, 106, 163: 
5. ele of the ancient philosophers who discoursed at 
meals. 

To DEJECT=dé-jéct’, v. a To cast down: to 
afflict, to grieve; to make to look sad. 

De-ject’, a, Cast down ; afflicted ; dejected. 

De-jec'-ted, a. Cast down; afflicted. 

De-jec’-ted-ly, ad. In a dejected manner. 

De-jec'-ted-ness, s, State of being dejected. 

De-jec’-fion, 89: #. Lowness of spirits, melanchuly¢ 
weakness, inability; the act of casting down; in mwe- 
dicine, a stuol. 

De-jec’-ture, (-thre, 147) &. That which is cast 
out; the excrement. 

DEJEUNE’, dadl-zhin-ay’, [Fr.] 170: 3 A 
breakfast. 

T DEJERATE=déd'-gér-ate, 64: 0. a. To 
swear deeply. 

Dey-er-a"-t2on, 89: 8. The taking of an oath 


DE JURE, dé-j'Go-rey, ad. By right; by law 


{ Lat.) 

DELACERATION, deé-lass'€r-a""-shun, 59, 89: 
s. A tearing to piece: 

DELACIURYMATION, dé-lick/-ré-ma"-shun, 
161, 89: s. A falling duwn of the humors, or water- 
ishness of the eyes. 


DELACTATION, dd/-lick-ta’-shun, 89: s, 
A weaning. 

To DELAPSE = dé-laps’, 189: v. m. To slide 
down. 

De-lap/-sion, (-shtin, 147) 8. A falling down of 
some part of the body from disease. 

To DELATE=deé-late’, v. a. To bear or carry; w 
convey; to beara charge against. (Obs) ; 

De-la/-¢ron, 89: 8s. A carrying, a conveyauce; aD 
accusation, an impeachment. [Little used. ] 

De-la’-tor, 38: s Au accuser. 

To DELAY=deé-lay, v. a. and vx. To defer or 
carry toa future time; (compare the previous clase; 
to put off; to hinder; to frustrate; to detain or rete 
the course of:—ncu. To stop. 


De-lay’, s. A deferring; a stay; a stop. 

De-lay’-er, 36: 8. One that delays ; a deferrer. 

De-lay’-ment, 8. Hinderance. [Obs.) 

DELEBLE, de’-lé-bi, 101: a. That may be ef- 
faced or hurt. See Supp. 

De’-le, [Lat. verb imperative.) Blot out; erase. 

Tv De-lete’, v.a. To blot out. [Litle used.) 

De-le’-tion, 89. 8s. The act of blotting out. 

Del’-e-tor-y, 92: 8. That which blots or hurts. 

De!-Le-Te"-r1-ous. 85, 90, 120: a. Having the 
quality of destroying ; poisonous; injurious. 
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E> ELECTA BLE, dé-iéux’-td-bl, 101: a. Pleas. | Fo Dee-tic- sate, (-lish’Ate, 146, 147) ow nm. 1h 
ing; delightfui, take delight; to feast. (Ovs.} 

De-lec’-ta bly, 105: ad. Delightfully. De-lic!-iuus, (-lish’-"as, 120) a. That delights any 

De-lec -ta-ble-ness, s, Delightfulness. sense, but especially the taste; sweet; delicate, 

‘-lec-ta"-téon, 89: », Pleasure ; delight. De-lic’-ious-ly, ad, Sweetly; pleasantly. 

To DELEGATE = dal'-d-gdt, 92: v. a. To lic!-tows-ness, 8. Exquisite pleasure. 
sead away; to send upon an embassy; to entrust; tu! Zo DELIN EATE=dt-lin'-Ldt, 146: v. a. To 
commit to another's power, draw lines 0 as to exhibit the form o: shape of; ta 

Del-e-zate, s. and a. A deputy, a commiesioner; | design; to Tepresent by lines and culours; to descrite. 
any one sent to act for another: Court Of delegates, au De-lin’-e-a-ment, &. A delineation. (Little used. J 
pS eeestical court of appeal :—adj. Deputed. De-lin!-e-a"-tion, 89: ¢, A drawing; a represen- 

Del ~e-ga"-tion, 85, 92, 89: 5 A sending away; tition; a description. 


a putting in commission; the assignment of debt to - : 
another ; a number of persons delegated; in this last DELINIMENT, dé-1i’-nd-mént, 105: s, A 
sense, Del/egacy, formerly used, is now almost ob- mitigating or Assuaging. 

DELINQUENT, dé-ling’-kwént, 153, 76, 145: 


sole:e. 
T DELETE, &c., DELETERIOUS, &c.— See a. and s. Leaving duty; failing in duty :—s, Literally, 
one who leaves his duty; an offender; a culprit. 


under Delebie, Deletitious, see Sx : 
ly De-lin’-guen-cy, §. A failure in duty; a fault. 


DELF=délf, s. A mine: a quarry. 
DELF=délf, s. Earthenware, or counterfeit China | 7'0 DELIQUATE, déi'-d-kwate, 92, 105, 76, 
145: vn. To melt or be dissolved, 


ware made at Delft. 
To DELIBATE=dd-lv’-bits, v. a. To sip. Deli-qua"’-tion, 89: 8, A melting. 
De’-li-ba"-tion, 85, 6,89: 8. A taste; an essay; | /% Det’-1-Qu.scr”, (-kwéss, 59) v. m. To ment 
Bradually and become liquid by attracting and ab. 


an attempt. : ‘ 
sorbing moisture from the a:F, as certain salts, acids, 


Ts DELIBERATE=dé-lib!-r-Ate, 9», 2, anda} alhatce 


To weigh in the mind; to think in order to determiue; t. " : 
to hesitate :—uct, To balance in the ininid; to consider, Del’--ques odie, as Liquefying in the aur. 
Del’-i-ques"’-cence, s. Spontanevus liquefaction. 


De-lib/-er-ate, a, Circumspect, wary, slow. : 
De-lib/-er-ate-ly, ad. Advisedly; slowly, Ti : Dg-11¢-c1-are, (-lick’-wé-dte) v2. Tode. 
iquesce. 


De-lib’-er-ate-ness, s. Circumspection. Neate ae 
De-lib/'-er-a/-tive, 105: a. and s. Pertaining to lig oMi-a"-Liot &. Deliquescence. 
deliberation; apt to consider:—s. A disccurse, onthe De-1.19/-u1-um, & A melting by attracting moisture 
kind of oratory, in which questions are dedibcruted, Hh a ae ee ne ee ae Ai eae abcd oe 
De-lib’-er-a'-tave-ly, ad. In a deliberate manner, syncope. a ae v aay 
De-lib/-er-a"-tion, 89: 5. The act of deliberating; | 7) DELIR ATE=dé-Ii-rdte, v. 2. To dote 
thought in order to determine; slowness. rave, to talk idly. [Out of use.] : : 
DELICATE, d&i-d-cAte, 105: a. Nice, pleasing li’-ran-cy, s. Folly, dotage. [Obs.] 
to the taste; nice or discriminating in taste literally or De-li’-ra-ment, & A wild foolish fancy 


fivuratively : easing to the eve by fineness, and ‘the is . 
nicety of small parts ; not cuarse ; dainty, choice. select; | De-tan’-s-un, (dé-lir! :-am, 90, 129,105) 8. A 
disorder of the intellect, or alienation of mind con- 


of pulite manners; soft, effeminate, unable to bear 

hardships ; pure, clear:—As a substantive plural, nected with fever; it is dependent on some temporary 
Dericares, it signitics niceties, delicacies; for Which | disease, aud thus distinguished from mania or maduess. 
De-lir’-i-ous, u. In a state of delirium. 


our old authors sometimes use Del’i-ces. 
Del’-i-cate-ly, ad. Ina delicate manner ; with nice De-lir’-i-uus-ness s. State of being delirious. 
DELITESCENCE, de/-le-tés’’-sence, 105, 59: 


regard to others’ feelinys; daiutily. 
s. Retirement; oscurity. 


Del’-t-cate-ness, *. The state of being delicate, 

foe ® . ay its . ? . 

=; Ca-cy, 8 That which is pleasiny, by its fine Ty DELITIGATE, deny! i At, ®.@ To scold 
or chide VERal 

To DELIVER=d ~liv’-er, 36: v. a. To set free, to 


hess, flavour, or softness, to a nicely discriminating 

sense; ul-o the quality of nice discrimination: daint, 
relense ; to save, to rescue; to surrender, to put into 
one’s hands, to give; to disburthen of n child; tu 


hess; pleasaniness; nicety; feminire beauty; minute 
speak or utter as un oration, to relate: To deliver over, 


accuracy ; Neatness; elegance; politeness; indulyence; 
tenderness; scrupulousness ; weakuess of constitution ; 

to put into another's hands, to give from hand to hand, 
to transmit: To deliver up, to surrender. 


smallness; tenuity, 
De-liv’-er-er, 129: 5. A saver, a rescuer, a relater. 


De-1.1¢-10vs, (-lish'-"tis, 147) a. Sweet to the 
palate or other sense ; delightful.—See with its progeny 
De-liv’-er ance, s The act of setting free, rescue 
the act of giving to another: the act of bringing fortl 


under Delizht, to which, as well as to the present 
children; in old authors it is used in other senses, for 


class of words, it is related. 
DELIGATION, dél’-b- ga! -shiun, s. A binding up. 
which delivery is now more usual, 
De-liv’~er-y, 8. The act of delivering, release, rescue, 


DELIGHT, dé-lit’, 115, 162: ». Pleasurable 
emotion of mind, either pure or mingled with some 
saving ; a surrender; utterance, Pronunciation, speecl, 
childbirth. 


pleasure of sense; great satisfaction ; pleasure of sense; 
that which gives delight. 
, / 
To De-light’, v. a. and n. To please so as to move DELL=déH, «. A hollow place ; a Little valley. 
DELPI!.—See Delf, carthenware. 
DBLPHIAN, dél-fan, } 163: a. Relating to 


pleasure. 
De-ligh!-ter, s. One who takes or gives delight, 


De-light!-ful, 1173 a. Pleasant; charming. 


the mind with joy or satisfaction; to afford pleasure 
to; to content:—neu. To have deliyht or extreme 

DELPHIC, dél’-fic, Delphi, or its oracle 
oracular. Delphinic, De!phinia, see Sxpp. 


De- light’—ful-ly, ad, Ina delightful maevers : DELPHINE.—See under Danophin. 

De-light!-ful-ness, 5. The state or quality f being DELTOID=daV-toid, a. and s, Resembling the 
delightful; pleasure, satisfaction, Greek letter A. It is apptied, substantively, to a 

De-light/-some, (-surn, 107) a. Delightful. muscle of the shoulder. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
. . - w hand . G fad a x 
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Y DELUDE=dé-ladd’, 109: r.a. To beguile, 
to cheat; to disappoint, to frustrate. 

De-lu/-der, 36: s A beguiler, a deceiver 

De-l-/edu-ble, 98, 101: a. Liable to be deceived. 

De-1.c'-srvg, (-ctv, 152, 105) a. Apt to deceive. 

De-]1/-sive-ness, s. Tendency to deceive. 

De-|u'-sor-y, 129: a. Delusive. 

De-1.0'-sion, (-zhun, 147) s. The act of deluding ; 
a cheat; guile, deceit; the state of being deiuded : 


error. 

DELUGE=dé.'-hge, 69: 8. A general inunda- 
tiun; a laying entirely under water; a large over- 
fluwing of a rivers bounds; any sudden resistivss 
calamity. 

Ty Del’-uge, v. a. To inundate, to overwhelm. 

Di-..u'-vi-um, (dé-l'd0'-vé-tim, 109, 105) 8. A 
deposit of superficial loam, sand, &c., caused by the 
deluge. { Lat.) 

Di-lu‘-vieal, Di-li/-vi-an, a. Pertaining to a flood ; 
etfected by the deluge. 

> See the etymological relations of th's class under To 
Dilute. 

DELUSIVE, &c.—See above under To Delude. 

To DELVE=delv, 189: v. a. To dig, to open 
the ground with a spade; to fathom. 

De ve, s. A ditch; a pit; (Obs.) a certain quantity 
of coals immediately from the mine. 

Del'-ver, 36: s. A dagger. 


DEMAGOGUE, d&m/-d-gog, 107: 8. A ring- 
leader of the rabble; a popular and factious crator. 

DEMAIN or DEMESNE, dé-men¢e’, 103, 157: 
s. That land which «a man holds eves of himself, 
opposed to feodum or fee, which signifies lands held of 
a superior lord; more communly, the manor-house and 
lands adjaceut which a lord keeps in his own occu- 
pation as distinguished from his tenemental lands, 
called book-land, charter-land, and folk-land, or estates 
held in villenage, from which spring copyhold estates: 
cupyhold estates, however, have been accounted de- 
mesues, because the tenants are jue ed to have their 
estate only at the will of the lord: estate in land 
generally. It is often used in the plural, Demesnes. 

To DEMAN D=dé-mind’, ll: v. a. To claim, 
to ask for with authority; to question; to prosecute in 
a real action. 

De-mand’, s. A claim, a challenging: a question ; 
requisition; the asking of what is duc in a real action. 

De-man/-da-ble, 101: @. That may be demanded. 

De-man’-der, s. One that demands gencrally. 

De-man/-dant, 8, The actor or plaintiff in a suit for 
the recovery of real property. 

DEMARCATION, dé/-mar-ca’-shin, 89: s. 
Division; separation of territury. 

Tu DEMEAN=dé-mén’, v. a. To behave, to 
carry, (with a reciprocal pronouo;) to lessen, to 
debase to undervalue. 

De-mean’, s. Demeanour; mien. [Obs.] 

De-mean’-our, 120, 40: 8. Carriage, behaviour. 

Jo DEMENTATE, dé-mén/-tate, v. a. To make 
mad, 

De-men!-tate, a. Infatuated; insane. 

De’-men-ta"-fhon, s. The act of making frantic. 

To DEMEPHITIZE, dé-méf-é-tize, 163, 105: 
v. a. To purify from mephitis, or unwholesome air.— 
See De-. 

DEMERIT=dé-m8r'-i¢, 8. The opposite to merit, 
ill-desert. In old authors it means nwrit, the prefix 
being merely intensive.—See De-.. 

To De-mer’-it, v. a. To deprive of merit. 

DEMERSED, dé-merst’, 114, 143: part. a. 
Plunged in; drowned. 

De-mei’-ston, (-shun, 147) s, A drowning; the 
putting of a medicine in a dissolving liquor. 


DEM 


DEMESN E.—See Demain. 

DEMI.-, A prefix signifying half. See Hem-. 

Dzem"-1-can!-Non, 8. A large sized gun or smal! 
sized cannon. 

Dem"-1-puv'-i1., (-dév-vl. 115) 2 A wicked 
wretch. 

Dewm’-1-Gcop, 8, A delfiad hero. 

Dem!-7-GorGe, 8 Half of the gorge or vacant en- 
trance into a bastion. [{Fortif.] 

Dem!-1-L.0NxK, 109: 8. A half moon; a small flanked 
bastion placed to strengthen another. 

Den"-1-Qua'-vEn, | -kwal-ver, 76, 145) s. A bail 
quaver. Dem’-i-sem”-i-qua’-ver, is the half of this. | 

Dem/-I-rgp, s A woman of demi-reputation, not 
living as a courtezan but suspected to be one. 

To DEMIGRATE, dém/-é-grdt, v. a. To 
emigrate. 

DEMISE, dé-mize', 151: 8, Literally, a laying 
down, or removing from; death, decease 

To De-mise’, v. a. To grant at one’s death; to 
bequeath. 

To De-uit’, v. a. To let fall; to depress. (Obs.! 

De-miss’, or De-mis’-sive, 105: a. Humble. 

De-mis’-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. Degradation; de 

ression. 

DEMOCRACY, dé-mdck’-rd-céy, 105: 8. A form 
of government io which the sovereign power is lodzed 
in the body of the people: our old authors call it 
Demucraty See Demos, &c. in Supp. 

Dem/’-o-crat”-ic, 88: } @. Relating ta a popular 

Dem/’-o-crat’-i-cal, J government. 

Dem/'-o-crat”-t-cal-ly, ud. In a democratical manner. 

fee Y. 

ee ‘} 8. One devoted to democracy. 

To DEMOLISH =dé-mil'-ish, v. a. ‘To throw 
down buildings; to raze; to destroy. 

De-mol’-ish-er, 36: ¢. One that demulishes. 

De-mol’-ish-ment, s. Ruin: destruction. 

Dem!-v-lit”-1on, 92, 89: 8. The act of overthrowing 
buildings; destruction. 

DEMON, de’-mon, I8: s. A spirit, gencrally av 
evil one, 

De-mv!-ni-ac, 90: a. and 8. Belonging to a demon ; 
influenced by an evil spirit:—s. Oue possessed ly uu 
evil spirit. 

De-mo’-ni-an, 90: a. Demoniac. 

Dem/-v-ni’'-a-cal, 85, 92, 81: a. Demoniac. 

Dem/!-on-oc!’-ra-cy, 8. The power or government 
of demons, 

Dem/-on-ol"-a-try, s. The worship of demous. 

Dem/!-on-ol-o-yy, 8. A treatise on evil spirits. 

De-mon/-o-mist, s. One who lives in subjection to a 
demon ; one who obeys the laws of the devil. 

To DEMONSTRATE=dé-min’-strate, v.a. Lites 
rally, to show fully; (See De-;) to show asa uoces- 
sury consequence; to show experimen‘aliy. 

De-mon’-stra-ter, 36: 8. One who demonstrates. 

G> See also lower. 

De-mon/-stra-ble, a. That may be fully proved. 

De-mon'-stra-bly, ad. Evidently. 

De-mon’-stra ble-ness, s. The quality of being 
demonstrable. 

De-mon'-stra-tive, 105: a, Having the power of 
demonstration ; that is, or that may be proved to be a 
necesgary deduction of something previously admitted, 
(thts is the distinctive meanings) that is, or may be 
made evident by sensible experiment. 

De-mon!-stra-tive-ly, ad, With a demonstrative 
quality or manner. 

De-mon!-stra-tur-y, a, Having the tendency to de- 
munsatrate. 

Dxm!-on-stra"-rTion, 89: 8. The act of demen- 
strating ; a deduction of which each step is necessarily 
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uent on the foreguing; (this is the distinctive 
meaning ;) an exhibition of facts to the senses in such 
order as to warrant the induction frum them of that 
which is to be proved. (See Induction.) The first is 
called a priort demonstration ; the other, demonstra- 
tiun a posterturi, or frum effects. 

Dem”-on-stra/-tor, 38: s. One who gives a demon- 
stration ; a mathematical or physical demon’strater. 
To DEMORALIZE=dé-mér-ai-ize, v. a. To 
deprive of moral qualities; (See De-;) to render cor- 

rupt. 

De-mor’-al i-za’-tion, s. Destruction of mornls. 

To DEMULCE=dé-mils¢, v. «. To soothe. (Obs.] 

De-mul/-cent, a. and s. Softening, mollifying :—-s. 
A medicine to soften or mollify. 

To DEMUR=dé-mur, 39: v. 2. and a. To de- 
lay a process iu law by doubts and objections; to 
pause in uneertainty; to hesitate; to duubt; to have 
scruples :—act. [Milton.] To donbt of. 

De-mur’, s. Doubt; hesitation. 

De-mur-rage, 129, 19,99: s An allowance to 
masters by merchants for their stay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 

De-mur-rer, 36: 8. A kind of pause in a point of 
difficulty in an action at law ; one who pauses. 

DEMURE=démiir’, 49: «a. Sober, decent, 
grave; affeetedly modest. Zo demure, for ‘Vo louk 
demure. may be met with, but should not be imitated. 

De-mure’-ly, ad, With demureneas. 

De-mure-ness, & Modesty; suberness; pretended 
gravity ; affected modesty. 

DEM Y=dé-my’, s. (See Demi-.) Demi-sized paper, 
or that which is a degree smaller thin medium, aud 
two degrees than royal; a demi-fellow at Mag-talen, 
Oxford. 

DEN=dén, s. Acavern or hollow running with a 
small obliquity into the earth. or horizontally into a 
hill; the cave of a wild beast. 

To Den, v. 2. To dwell asio a den. 

DENARY, dén’-dr-¢y. @. ard s. Containing ten : 
—s. The numb -r ten. 

To DENATIONALIZE, dé-nash/-iin-@!-ize. 
96: v.a. To deprive of national rights.—See De-. 

To DENAY .—See under To Deny. 

DENDROLOGY, dén-drol'-d-géy, 87, 105: 8. 
‘The natural history of trees. 

Den/-drite. s. A mineral in which are the figures of 
shrubs or trees. 

Den!-droid, a. Resembling a tree or shrub. © 

Den’-dro-lite, s A petrified shrub. 

Den-drom/-e-ter, 87 : s. An instrument to measure 
the height and diimeter of trees. 

To DENEGATE, \ 6.) War To D 

DENIAL, &e. ee Under 10 Veny. 

DENIER, dé&neir’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A penny; the 
twelfth of a shilling. 

To DENIGRATE, dén/-€-yrilte, v. a. To blacken. 

Den’-i-gra"-tion, 89: s. A blackening. 

DENIZEN, dén’-é-zn, 114: 8. A freeman; one 
enfranchised; a stranger made frre; acit zeu oF in- 
habitant, but not a native, o or naturalized. 

To Den’-t-z-n, v. 2. Toenfranchise. 

Den!-:-za"-tion, 89: 8. The act of enfranchising. 


To DENOMINATE, dé-ndm’-¢-ndte, v. a. To 
name; to give a name to 

De-nom’-i-na-ble, 101: a. That may be named. 

De-nom”-i-na!-tive, 85, 105: a. That gives a 
name; that obtains a distinct appellation. 

De-nom”-i-na!-tor, 38: 8. The giver of a name; 
ra = beluw ¢!:2 line in a vulyar fraction, as the 

nf. 

De-nom’-i-na"-iton, 89: 8. The act of naming ; 

an appellation chiefly of a gcneral kind. 


DEO 


To DENOTE=dé-note’, v. a. 
sign of: to betoken. 

De-no’-ta-ble, a. Cupab!e of being denoted. 

De-note’-ment, s. Sign, indication. (Shaks.! 

De’-no-ta”-t.n, 89: s. The act of denoting. 

DENOUEMENT, dén/-oo-mong”, [Fr.] 170: 
8, The unravelling or discuvery of the plot in a drama 
or other poem. 

To DENOUNCE =deé-nowne:’, 31: v. a. Te 
threaten by proclamation; to threaten by some out. 
eit sign; to give information aguinst; to accuse pab- 
icly. 

De-noun!-cer, 36: s. One that denounces. 

De-nounce’-ment, s. The act of proclaiming a me- 
nace. 

To Drenun'-crare, (~shédte, 146, 147) v. a. 
To denounce. 

De-nun"-ci-a’-tor, 33: s. A denouncer. 


To mark; to be 3 


De-nun!-ci-a”-tron, 150, 89: 8 The act f de- 
nouncing; the threat proclaimed. 
DENSE=dénece, 153: a. Close, compact, ap- 


proaching to solidity. 

Den!-si-ty, 105: s. Cluseness; compactness. 

DENT=dént, s. Literally, a tooth or projecting 
point; but commonly, a mark made as by a tooth or 
the hacd pressure of a blunted point. 

To Dent, v. a. To make a dent; to indent. 

Den’-ted, a. Notched ; indented. 

Den’-rare, Den!-r4-TED, 2 : a. Having poiuts like 
teeth. Also, Dentary. See Supp. 

Dun!-Tra., a. Portaining to the teeth; sounded chiefly 
by the aid of the teeth, as dental consonants, 

Den’-tist, s. An operator on the teeth. 

Den-til’-ron, (-tish’-un, 89) s. The breeding of 
entting of tee h in infancy. 

Den!-ti-trice, (-friss, 1U3:) a. Something torub the 
teeth with; too: h powder. 

Den’-t:-form, a. Formed as a tooth. 

Den!-tuid. «. Like a tooth. 

To Den’-tize, v. n. To renew the tecth. [Obs.] 

Den-res/-s.1, (-léy, [Ital] 170) 8. p/. Ornaments 
in cornices bearing some resemblance to teeth; tao 
dillions, 

Den/-ri-c1E, & A small projecting poiut or tooth. 

Den-tic’-u-la-ted, 2: a. Notched. 

Den-tic’-u-la”-fon, 2. The state of being notched 
or set with small teeth. 

Den’-rin, «. A denticle ; a modillion. 

To DENUDATE=d¢-ni'-datz, v.a. To etnp. 

Den/-u-da"- ton, 85, 92, 89: & A divesting. 

To Dre-nupk’, v. a. To atrip; to divest. 

To DENUNCIATE, &c.—See under To Denounce. 


To DEN Y=dé-ny’, va. To contradict, opposed to 
Affirm; to refuse, nu: to grant; to disown, to re- 
nounce; to disregard. 

De-ni‘-er, 36: 8. One that denies. 

De-ni'-al. «. Negation. the contrary to affirmation ; 
negation, the contrary to confess on; refusal, the con- 
trary to yranting; abjura.ion, the contrary to acknow- 
ledgement of adherence. 

De-ni'-a-ble, 101: a. Capable of being denied. 

To Drenay’, v. a. Todeny. (Obs.) 

De-nay’, s. A denial. [Obs.) 

To Den!-g-carr, v. a. To deny. (Unusual; 

Den/-e-ga"-tion, 89: 8. A denial. 

Ts DEOBSTRUCT=dé’-ob-struckt”, rv. a. 
remuve obstructions.—See De.. 

De-ob/-strv-ent, (-stroo-ént. 109) @ and «. 
Having power to resolve viscidities, or to open the 
animal pussages:—s, A medicine to remove obsirue 


tions and upen the natural passages for the Quid» vt 
the body. 


To 


Th sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of scunil. 
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DEODAN D=de'-d-dind, s. Literally.o for‘viture 
to God; the forteiture of any personal chattel «hich 
has been the instrument of the death of a ratioual 
creature. The chattel or its value is appointed, by 
law, to goto the king in onler to be distributed in 
alms, or for pious uses, by his high almouer 

T, DEOPPILATE, dé-dp’-pl-ldte, v. a. To 
clear from obstructions.—See De-. (Little used. | 

Tn DEOSCULAT E=dé-s'-ctl-late. v. a. To kiss. 

e-os/-cu-la”-tion, 89: & A kissing. 

To DEOXYDATE, dé-Bck'-sé-date, 188: rc. a. 
To reduce from the state of an oxyde. ‘lo Deux’ ydize 
is used in the same sense. 

De-or/-y-da"-non, 89: 
deoxydating. 

T, Du-ux"- y-GE-NATE’, v. a. To deprive of oxygen. 

De-ox!-y-ge-na’/-hon,; 89: s. The act or process of 
dcoxygenating. 

4m DUPAINT=dé-paint’, v. a. To picture; to 
describe. Spenser writes it Depeinct. 

To DEPART, dé-part’, 33: » #. and a. To go 
away froma place; to desist from a practice; to de- 
sert, to revolt, to apostatize; te die or decease :—act. 
To quit, to leave, to retire from. 

De-part’, s, The act of going away; death. — See 
also lower. 


The act or process of 


De-par!-ture, (ture, 147) «. A going away; death, 


decease; a forsaking, an abandoning. 

T. De-parr’, v. a. To divide, to separate. 

De-par'-ter, 36: s One that refines metals by se- 
paration. 

De-part/-ment, s. Separate allotment; province or 
business assigned to a particular person; a division oF 
extent of country uuder the same jurisdicti-n. 

Dep’-art-men"-tal, 89, 92: a. Belonging to a de- 
partment or province. 


DEPASCENT=dé-pas'-s&nt, 59: a. Feeding. 
To De-pas’-ture, (-ture, 147) v. a. and 2. To 


eat up :—neu, To feed; to graze. 

Tm DEPAUPERATE=di-piw’-pér-ate, ev. a. 
To make poor ; to impoverish. 

DEPECTIBLE, dé-p&ck’-té-bl, 105, 101: a. 
Tenacious and extensible, as thick hair fu being 
combed. 

To DEPEND=dé-pénd’, v. » To hang from; to 
be in a state influenced by some external cause; to he 
in a state of d. pendence; to he convected with any 
thing as with its cause: Tu Depend spon, to ely on 

De-pen’!-der, s. One who depends; a dependant. 

De-pen/-dent, a. Hanging down j relating to some- 
thing previous; in ¢he power of another. 

De-pen/-dant, 12, 192: 8s. One who lives in sub- 
jection; u retainer. 

De-pen’/-dence, g. The state of hanging down ; 

De-pen'-den-cy, something hanging on another $ 
state of being subordinate; that which is subor- 
dinate; state of being at the disposal of another ; the 
things or persons at another's disposal ; coucntenation, 
connection; trust, reliance. 

DEPERDITION, dé/-per-dish"-un, 4. Loss. 

De-per'-dit, s. That which is lust or destroyed. 


To DEPHLEGM ATE, dé-flé/-mate, 163: wv. 
a. To deprive of su;erabundunt water, as by eva- 
poration or distillation; to clear spirits or acids of 
aqueous matter; tor clify, In the same sense Tu 

De-phlegm’. (le-fAlEni’, 157) is used by writers not 
of the modern schools, with its derivative De phlegm’- 
ed ness. “ 

De’-phleg-ma"-tion, -fléy-ma/-shun.) s The 
operation of s-parating water fiom spirits or acids by 
evaporation or repeated distillation ; cone: atration, 

To DEPHLOGISTICATE, dé!-fid-jtn!'-td-cate, 


9. a. Todeprive of phloyiston or the suppused principle 


De- po’ 


DEP 


of inflammability. The word, with the theory it be 
longed to, is abandcned, Dephlogisticated air is Row 
called oxyyen gas or vital air, 


To DEPICT =dé-pict’, v. a. Te paint, to portray, 


to describe. 


Tv De-vic’-Tunr, (-thre, 147) 0. a. To represent 


in colours; to depict. 
To DEPILATE, d&p’-¢-ldte, 92,105: v4. To 
strip of hair. 


Dep’-i-la”-ton, s. The act of pulling the hair off. 
Dep’-i-lous, 120: a, Without hair. 
De-pil'-a-tor-y, a. and s. Taking away the hair :-— 


s. An application for removing hair. 


DEPLANTATION, de/-plan-ta”-shun, 89: s. 


The act of taking up plants from the bed, See De-. 


DEPLETION, dé-ple’-shiin, 89: s. The act of 


opie: particularly of the animal vessels by me- 
icine. 


To DEPLORE=de-plore, 47: v. a. To lament, 


to bewail, to mourn, 


De-plo/-rer, 36: s. A lamenter, a mourner. 
De-plo/-ra-ble, a, Sad; calamitous; despicable. 
De-plo/-ra-bly, ad. Lamentably, miserably. 
De-plo’-ra-ble-ness, s. State of being deplorable. 
De-p1.0/-RATE, @. Lamentble ; hopeless. (Obs.) 
Dep’-lo-ra’’-tion, 89: 8. The act of deploring. . 


display, to extend. (Military } 
To DEPLUME, d -pl'dom’, 109: rv a. To striy. 


of feathers. See De-. 


Zo ny. xed 29: v.a. To uniold, ¢ 


Dep/-lu-ma'/-tton, 85, 92,89: 8. The act of pluck. 


ing a full of the eye-brows from swelled eye-lids 

To DEPOLARIZE=dé-po’-ldr-ize, v. a. To de- 
prive of polarity. Hence, De-po’-lurt za’’-tton, 8. 

To DEPONE=dé-pone,, v. a. To luy down as a 
pledge or security ; to depose. (Out of use.]} 

-nent, a.and s. That lays aside its passive 
meaning, applied to Latin verbs which have a passive 
form :—s. One that depuses his testimony, an evidence, 
an witness; a verb deponent. 

To De-pose’, (dé-pozc, 137) v. a, and. To 
lny down; to let fall; to displace from a throne or 
high station; to take away; to divest; to lay aside ; 
to give as testimony :—acu. To bear witness. 

De-pu/-ser, (-zer) & One who deposes. 

De-po’-sa-ble, a, That may be deposed. 

De-po/-sal, 8. The act of deposing. 

To De-pos-1T, (dé-pdz'-it, 105) via. To lay up; 
to lodge in any place; to lay upas a pledge or secn- 
rity; to place at interest; to lay aside. 

De-pov-it, s. Any thing committed to the care of 
another; a pledge, a pawn; the state of a thing 
pawned or pledged. | z 

De'-po-sir”-ion, (-zish’-un, 89) s. The act of 
giving public testimony; the act of deposing, whether 
of a king from his throne, or of an ecclesiastic from 
his clerical orders. 

De- pos’/-1-tar-y, 129, 12, 105: 8. One with whom 
any thing is lodged in trust. 

De-pos'-t-tor-y, 129, 18, 105: s. The place where 
any thing is lodged. 

Dz-pos’-i-TuM, | Lat. } gs. That which is entrusied ; 
a deposit. 

De-vor’, (da-po’, [Fr.] 170) 2. A military depo- 
sitory for army stores. 

To DEPOPULATE=dé-piip’-t-lat:, v. a. and 
n. To unpeople; to lay waste :—xew, ‘Tu become dlis- 
peopled. 

De-pop”-u-la’-tor, 33: a. A waster of inhabited 
countries. 

De-pop’-u-la”-rion, 89: 8, Havoc, destruction : 
waste uf pee. 

To DEPORT, dé-po’urt, 130, 47: v. a. To carry, 


to demean, to behave. 


The schemes estire, snd the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Deport’, 8. Deportment. (Milton.) 

Sde-pert’-ment, s. Conduet; management ; bearing; 
demeanour. 

DEPORTATION, dd’-pére-ta”-shiin, 130, 89: 
s. Transportation; exiie to a remote part of the do- 
minion ; exile. 

@> This word has the literal siguification, which those 
in the preceding class have lo-t 

To DEPOSE, 

Deposit, 

Deport, 

To DEPRAVE=dé-prave’. t. @. To vitlate, to 
co:rupt, to contaminate. 

De-pra/-ver, 36: 8. A corrupter. 

De-prave’-ment, 8. Vitiated state ; corruption. 

De-praved’-ly, 114: ad. Corruptedly. 

De-praved’-ness, s. Corruption. 

De-erav’-1-Ty, 92: 8. A vitiated state; corruption. 

Dep/-na-va"-TIoN, 89: 8. The act of making any 
thing bad; corruption; degeneracy; depravity. 

To DEPRECATE=dép’-ré-cite, 92: v. a. To 
bez off; to pray deliverance from; to avert by 
prayer; to implore mercy on. 

Dep"-re-ca!-tur, 38: s. One that deprecates. 

- Dep’-re-cal-tor-y, \ a. That serves w dopre- 

Deo"-re-ca'-tive, 105: J cate; apologetic, 

Dep/-re-ca”-tion, 89: s. Prayer against evil, sx- 
treaty, petitivning ; an excusing; a begging pardon for. 

To DEPRECIATE, dé-pre'-sh4-dte, 146, 147: 
yp. a. and a. To bring down to a lower price; to under- 
value :—nea. To fall in value, 

De-pre/-ci-a/-/or, 33: s. He that depreciates. 

De-pre’’-ci-a'-tve, 105: a. Undervaluing. 

De-pre’-ci-a"-tivn, 89 : s. A lessening or under. 
valuing of the worth or value. 

To DEPREDATE=dép-ré-dats, 92: va. Te 
rob, to pillage; to spoil, to devour. 

Dep"-1e-da/-tor, 38: 8. A robber, a devourer. 

Dep’-re-da"-tion, 89: 8s. A robbing, a spuillng; 
voracity, waste. 

1% DEPREHEND=dép’-ré-hénd,” 92, 85: ». 
a To take unawares; todiscover. 

Dep’-re-hen’’-si-ble, 1U1: a. That may bo dis. 
covered. 

Dep’-re-hen!’-s:-ble-nvss, s. Capableneas of being 

. _ caught; intelligibleness. | 
Dep’-re-hen"-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. A discovery ; 
a seizing. 

To DEPRESS =dé-préss’, v, a. To press or thrust 
down; to let down; to humbie; to deject; to sink. 

De-pres!-sur, 38 : 8. He that keeps or presses down; 
an oppressor; a muscle that depresses. 

De-pres-sive, 105: a. Able or tending to depress. 

De-pres'-sion, (-présh’-un, 147) 8. The act of 
depressing; the sinking or falling in of a surface; 
abasemeut; a lowering, as of the terms of an equa- 
tion; or of the polar star in moving from it. The 
depression of a star is also its distance Lelow the 
horizon. 

Te DEPRIVE=dé-prive’, ». a. To take from ; to 
bereave of something possessed or enjoyed, followed 
by of; to hinder, to dcbar; to release. 

De-pri’-ver, 36: . He or that which deprives, 

De-prive’-ment, s. The state of losing. 

De-pri/-va-ble, a, Liable to deprivation. 

Dep!-ri-v'-tion, 85, 9:2, 305, 89: &. The act of 
depriving; state of bereavement; it is applied, pur- 
ticularly, to the depositiun of an ecclesiasde from his 
benetice, or fiom his orders, 

DEPTH .—See ander Deep. 

DEPULSORY, dé-pul’-sdr-y, 129, 18, 105 a. 
Putting away; averting. 


See under To UVepono. 
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DER 

De-pul!-non, (-shun, 147) 8. A derf-ing or thrust 
ing uway. 

To DEPURATE=dép-t-ratz, 92: v. a. Ts 
purify ; to clear from hetercgenevus matter. 

Dep’-u-rate, a. Depurated. (Glanvil.) 

Dep"-u-ra/-tor-y, a. Tending to cleanse or frev. 

Dep!-u-ra”-fion, 89: 8. The separating of the pure 
from the impuse part; removal of the matter frum a 
wound. 

To Ds-vuns!, v.@ To depurate. [Obs.] 

To DEPUTE=dé-pute’, e. a. ‘lo appoint asa sub- 
stitute or agent; to send with a special commission. 
Dep!-u-ta’’-tion, 85, 9’, $9: 8. The act of de- 
puting; the person or persons deputed ; vicezcrency. 
Dep/-u-ty, 105: s. One appointed or elected to act 

for another; alieutenaut: a viceroy. 

To DEQUANTITATE, dé-kwon/-té-tate, 1-8, 
140, 105: v. «. ‘To dimini-h the quantity of ~See De-. 

To DERACINATE, dé-rass’-€-ndte, 59, 105: 
e.a. Topluck or tear up by the roots; to extirpate, 
to destroy. 

To DERAIGN, dé-ravn!, 157: } v. a. To prove; 

To DERAIN=dé-rain’, to justify. [law.; 
To derange. (()bs.] 

raign’-ment, s. The act of proving: derange- 
ment; a discharge from a profession; a depaiture out 
of religion. 

To De-nanae’, (dé-rainge’, 111) v. a. To turn 
out of the proper course; to disorder. 

De-range/-ment, s. Disorder ; discumposure of the 
intellect, insanity. 

De-ray’, *. Tumult; jollity ; solemnity. [Obs.) 

DERELICT=dér--iict, 92, 129: a. and «. 
Wilfully relinquished:—s. That which is left or ..ban- 
doned by ifs owner; a tract of laud left by the sea aud 
fit for use. 

Der’-e-lic’/-tion, 89: 8. Fhe act of forsaking or 
leaving; the state of beiny leit. 

To DERIDE=dé-ride, v. a. To laugh at, to mocks 

De-ri'-der, 36: 8. A scofter. 

De-ri/-ding-ly, ac. In a jeering manner. 

De-ni’-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) a. Mocking, seoMug. 

De-ri!-sive-ly, ad. Ino a derisive manner. 

De-ri!-sorey, a. Mocking ; ridiculing. 

Deentis/-10N, Giselle 147) s. The act of de- 
riding or laughing at; contempt; scorn. 

To DERIVE=dé-rive, v. a. and 2. To draw 
from, as iu a regular course or channel; hence, tu 
take or receive from a source or orivin; to trace from 
& primitive or root: also, (with a different sense of the 

refix,) to turn from its natural course, to divert; 
ience, to communicate from oue to another by descent ; 
to spread in various directions; to cause to flow :—r au, 
{[Unusual.) To come from; to owe its origin to. 

De-ri'-ver, 36: s. One that derives. 

De-ri'-va-ble, 101: a. Attainable by derivation ; «de- 
ducib'e as from a root or cause, 

Dr-iv'-a-Tive, 92, 105: a. and s, Derived or 
taken from another:—s. The thing or word deduced 
from another. 

De-riv’-a-tive-ly, ad. In a derivative manner. 

Der’-reva"-rion, 89: 8. Deduction from a source ; 
hence, the tracing of a word from its original; the 
word go traced: also, diversion from a natural or 
prime chaunel; hence, the drawing of humors fron 
one part of the budy to another: any thing derived. 

DERMAL=det'-mdl, a. Pertaining to the skin. 

DERNIER, der’-né-er, a. The last, the only re- 
maining, as Dernier resort. 

To DEROGATE, dér’-d-gate, 92, 129: v. a. and 
n. Volessen the exte.t of a liw, distinguished from 
Abrugate; to diminish, to disparage:—aes. To de 

trict; to lessen r putation; to deyenerate, 

Der’-o-gate, a. Degraded, damayed, 


The sign = is used aftar modes —{spelling that have no irregularity of souna. 
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Der’-o-gate-iy, al, Derogatively. [Shaks.] 

Der'-o-ga”-tion, 89: a. The act of diminishing the 
extent ofa law; the act of destroying or lessening 
the power or effect of any thing; a defamation ; de- 
traction. 

De-roo’-4-Frvz, 98, 105: a. Detracting; lessening 
the honour or valus of. 

De-rop’-a-tive-ly, ad. In a derogative manner. 

De-rog!-u-tor-y, a. Detracting or tending to lessen 
by taking from. 

De-rog-la-tur-i-ly, ad. In a detracting manner. 

De-rog’-a-tor-i-ness, 8. The act of derogating ; the 
state of being detracted from. - 

DERVIS=der-viss,s. A Turkish monk. Or Dervish. 

DESCANT=dés'-c@nt, «. A song or tune com- 
poe in parts: a disquisition branched into several 

eads; a discuurse. 

To De-scant’, 83: v. nm. To run a division cr 
variety with the voice on a musicil ground; to com- 
ment on variously; to animadvert upon f.ecly; to 
harangne. 

To DESCEN D=dé-sénd’, 59: v. #. and a. To 
move from a higher place, to come down; to come or 
fall suddenly, as on an enemy; to invade; to enter; 
to proceed from an original; to fall in order of inherit- 
auce ta a successor ; to pass from general to particular 
considerations ; to come down in a figurative sense; to 
come to a lower sound :—act, Tu move one’s self down. 

De-scen!-dant, s The offspring of an ancestor. 

De-scen’-dent, 192: a. Coming down; siuking; 
proceeding as frum un original or ancestor. 

De-scen!-di-ble, 105, 101: a. That may descend. 

De-scen’-di-bil’-i-ty, 84: s. The capability of 
being transmitted from ancestors. ( Blackstone. ] 

De-scren’-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. The act of going 
duwnwards ; declension; degradation; in astronomy, 
the calculation of the setting of a body with relation to 
a right sphere, and then called right a-cension, or tu 
an oblique sphere, aud then calk.d oblique ascension. 

De-scen’-sion-al, a. Relating to descent. 

De-scen’-sive, (-civ, 152) a. Descending; having 
a descending quality or propensity. 

De-scent’, s The act of descending; progress 
downwards; hostile attack or invasion; transmission 
by succession or inheritance; birth, extraction; a 
single step in the order of geuealozy; a rauk in the 
order of being. 

Ty DESCRIBE=dé-scribe’, v. a. To delineate or 

ark out; to define by properties or accidents; to 
how or represent by words or other signs; to draw a 


lan; to distribute into divisions. Describent, see Supp. 


De-scri’-ber, 36: s. He that describes. 
De-scri‘-ba-ble, a. That may be described. 
De-scrip’-Tion, 89: s. Theact of describing ; the 
passage in which the thing is described; a detinition 
y the mere properties, accidents, or characteristics of 
the individual; surt according to individual churac- 
teristics. 

De-sctip/-tive, 105: a. That describes. 

De-scrip’-tive-ly. ad. In a descriptive manner. 

To DESCRY =dé-scry’, v. a. To spy ont a: a dis- 
tunce; to detect, to discover; to perceive by the eye. 

De-scry’, s. Discovery. (Shaks.] 

De-scri/-er, 36: s. One that discovers. 

To DESECRATE=dés'-sé-crate, 92: v. a. To 
profane by misapplication; to pervert from a sacred 
purpose, 

Des'-e-cra’/-tion, 59: 8. The abolition of consecra- 
tion; profanation. 

To fursuke; to fll away from: to abandon; to leave: 
—new. To quit the army contrarily to the laws of the 
service. 

to: De-sert’, s. See under To Deserve. 

Le-ser’-ter, #. Le taoat abandons, particularly, he 
that abandons a military post, 


DES 


De-ser’-t:on, 89: s. A forsaking or avanduning. 
Des’-err, (déz/-ert. 151, 36) 83> % and e, 


Literally, that which is deserted; hence, a place uri- 
ginaily wild; awaste ; a sulitude:—adj, Wild, waste, 
solitary. 

To DESERVE, dé-zerv’, 151, 35, 189: ev. a. 
and x. To be worthy of. with either good or i.) as the 
object —neu. To be worthy of reward 


De-ser’-ver, s. One who merits reward. 
De-ser'-ving, a. Worthy. 


De-ser'-ving-ly, ad. Worthily. 


De-ser'-ved-ly, ad. Justly, either as to good or ill. 
Da-sert’, (dé-zert’, 151, 35) 82: s. 


Degree of 
ment or demerit; proportional merit; claim tu reward ; 
excellence; right to reward; ‘irtue. 

De-sert!-ful, 117: a. High in desert ; meritorivus. 

De-sert’-less, a. Without merit ; worthless. 


‘De-sert! less-ly, ad. Undeservedly. 
DESHA BILLE.—See Dishabile. 


To DESICCATE=de-sic’-kate, v. a. and m. Tu 
dry up; to exhaust of moisture :—nex. To gruw dry. 

De-sic’-cant, 8. An application to dry a sore. 

De-sic’-ca-t:ve, 105: a. Having the pe-ver of drying. 

Des!-1c-ca"-rion, 92, 89: 8. The act of muking 
dry ; the state uf being dried. 

To DESIDERATE=dée-cid’-ér-Ate, 152: v. @. 
To want; to miss; to desire in absence. 

De-sid’-er-a”-tum, ee That which is wanted ; 

De-sid’-er-a'’-ta, pl. J that which is desired. [Lat.] 

De-sirr’, (dé-zire’, 151,45) #. Uneasiness of the 
mind from the absence of real or imaginary yood, ac- 
companied by the hope, more or less vivid, of pussess- 
ing it; wish; eagerness to obtain or enjoy. 

To Deesire’, v. «. To wish for, to long for; to covet ; 


to express wishes; to ask, toentreat; to require, tu 
demand. 


De-si!-rer, 36: 8. One that desires. 

De-si'-ra-ble, 98, 101: @. That may be wished fa: 
with earnestness; pleasing; delightful. 

De-si!-ra-ble-ness, s. The qualiy of being desitable. 

De-si’-rows, 120: a. Full of desire; eager; iong- 
ing after. 

De-si'-rous-ly, ad, Eager; wiih desire. 

De-si'-rows-ness, s. The state or affection of being 
desirous. 

DESIDIOSE, dé-cid/-é-dc,, 105, 152, 146: a. 
Idle; lazy; heavy. 

To DESIGN, dé-cine’, 115, 157: v. a. To pro- 
pose, to intend; to form or order with a particu.ar 
purpose; to devote intentionally ; to plan, to project, 
to form in idea; to sketch the first draught ofa picture. 

De-sign’, 82: s. An intention; a scheme; aplan, 
a scheme to the detriment of another; the idea which 
an artist works from; the art of drawing as distin- 
guished from colouring; in music, the invention and 
conduct of a subject. 

De-sign’-er, 36: 8. One that designs or frames a 
plau; a plotter. 

De-sign/-ed-ly, a:/, Purposely, intentionally. 

Dessign’-ing, a. Insidivus ; treacherous. 

De-sigu!-ing, s. The art of drawing. 

De-sign!-a-ble, a. That may be designed. 

De-siyn'-ment, s. A purpose. [Little used.) 

De-siyn’-less, a. Without intention. 

De-sign!-less-ly, ad. Inadvertenily. 

To Des’-1G-Nnate, (dés!-sig-nat, 92) r. a. Te 
point out ; to distinguish, 

Des”-ig-na/-tive, 105: a. Appointing; snowing. 

Des’-ip-na"-tion, 89: 8s. The act of pointing ot 
marking out; appointment, direction; im; ort, inten: 
tion, 
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DESINENT, dés’-sd-n&nt, 92,103: a Ending; 


extreme: lowermo-t, 

Desa'-t-nence, s. A close ; an ending. 

DESIPIENT, dé-sip’-2-8nt, 103, 146: a. Tr. 
fling, fuolish; playful 

DESIRE, &c.—See under To Desiderate. 

To DESIST =dé-cist’, v.". To ceuse; to stop. 

De-sis’-tive, 105: a. Ending: concluding: final. 

is'-tunce, s. The act of desisting ; cessation. 

DESK=désk, 8, An inclining table fur the use of 
Writers or readera, 

Yo DESOLATE = dés’-sd-ldte, 92: v. a. To 
deprive of inhabitants; to lay waste. 

-0-late, @. Without inhabitants; laid waste: 

solitary; afflicted; comfortless. 

’-o-late’-ly, ad, In a desolate mannet. 
Des”-o-la!-trr, 36: 8s. We or that which desolates. 
Des"-o-|a'-tor-y, 129: a. Causing desolation. 
Des’-o-la"-sion, . Destruction of inhabitants; gloomi- 

ness; sadness; a place wasted and furraken. 
DESPAIR=dé-spare’, 41: s. The expectation of a 
certain evil, hopelessne-s: despondence ; loss of con- 
fidence in the mercy of God. 
To De-spair'’, v. . To be without hope ; to despond. 
De-spair’-er, 36: 8. One without hope. 
De-spair’-ful, 117: a. Hopeless, [Sir P. Sidney.] 
De-spair’-ing, a. Given up to despair. 
De-spair’-ing-ly, 105: ad. Ina manner betokening 
hopelessness or despondency. 
Des!-pri-ate, 129,14: a. Withont hope ; without 


care of safety; irretrievable, insurmountable; mad, 
hotbrained, furious. 


Des'-per-ate-ly, ad. Hopelessly; madly. 
Des’-per-ate-ness, s. Madness; fury. 
-per-a"-/ion, 89: s. Hopelessness; despair. 
Drs’-per-s"-v0, s. One who is desperate ; one who 
is reckless of risks and dangers. (Spanish. 
Tu DESPATCH =dé-spiately, v. a. To send away 


hastily; to send out of the world, to put to death; to 
perform a business quickly; to conclude an affair. 


De-spatch’, 82: s, Hasty execution ; conduct, ma- 
nagement. an express or hasty messenger or message, 

De-spatch/-er, s. He that despatches. 

De-spatch’-ful, 117: @. Bent on haste. 

DESPECTION, } See lower under To De- 

DESPICABLE, &c. spise. 

DESPERATE, &c —See above under To Despair. 

To DESPISE, dé-spize’, 137: v.a. To scorn, to 
contemn. 

De-spi/-ser, (-zer) 8. A coutemnuer, a scorner. 

De-spi/-sa-ble, 98, 101: a. Contemptible, despi- 
cable. 

De-spi’-sed-ness, s. Despicableness. [Milton.} 

Des’-pi-ca-B1.2, (déss’-pe-cl-bl, 105, 98, 101) 
a. Contemptible; vile: worthless. 

Des’-pi-ca- ly, ad, Meanly ; vilely. 

Des/-pi-ca-ble-ness, s, Meanness, vileness, worth. 
lessness. 

De-sPpec!-rron, (-spéck/-shin, $9) 

De-spic/-sen-cy. (-spish’-"8n-cy) 
a despising. [Obs.} 

DESPIT E=dé-spitd, s. Malice, malignity; anger, 
defiance, unsul:dued opposition ; act of malice. 

To De-spite’, v.a. To vex; to offend. 

De-spite’-ful, 117: a. Malicious: full of hate. 

De-spite’-ful-ly, ad. Malicionsly ; malignantly. 

De-spite’-ful-ness, s. Malice; hate; malignity. 

To DESPOIL=dé-spoil’, 29: v. a. To rob, to 
deprive; to divest, to strip. 

De-spoil’-er, 36: s. A plunderer. 


8. A looking 
down upon; 


DES 


De-svu'-t.1-."-TIov, 89: 8. The aet of despulling ; 
state of being despoiled. 
To DESPON D=dé-spond’, v. n. To be cust doww ° 
to be depressed in mind ; to lose hope; to despair. 
De-spon’-der, 36: s. One who desponds, 
De-spon'-dent, a. Despairing, hopeless. 
De-spon’-den-cy, s Despair, hopelessness. 
De-spon!-ding-ly, ad, In a hopeless manner. 
To DESPONSATE = dé-spin/-sdte, v. a. To 
Letroth; to afRance. (Little userl, } 
De'-spon-sa"-tion, 89: 8, A betrothing. 
DESPOT = déss'-pdt, s. An absolute prince; a 
tyrant. 
Des!-po-tism, (-tizm, 158) s. Absolute power. 
Dz-spoi/-ic, 88: ) a. Absolute in power; unli- 
De-spot!-#-cal; } mited in authority; tyrannical. 
De-spot’-i-cal-] y.ad, Arbitrarily. 
De-spot'-i-cal-ness, s. Arbitrary rule. 
To DESPUMATE=dé-spi’-matz, v. n. To throw 
off parts in foam; to froth, to work. 
De’-spu-ma"-fion. 89: 8. The act of throwing off 
excrementitious parts in scum or foam, 
DESQUAMATION, de/-skwd-ma’-shin, 76, 
145, 89: 8. A scaliny or exfoliation of bone. 
DESSERT, déz-zerv, 151: 8. That which is served 


when the substantial parts of a meal are de’-served, 
that is, removed. 

To DESTINATE, désy!-td-ndte, v. a. To destine. 

Des’-t:-nate, a. Destined. (Both words little used.) 

Des!-t:-na!-tion, s. The purpose fur which any thing 
is appointed; the ultimate design. 

To Drs!-rimr, (déss/-tin, 105) v, @. To appoint 
unalterably to a state or condition; to appoint to any 
purpose; to devote ; iu Prior's poems, to doom to 
punishment or misery. 

Des’-ti-ny, s. State or condition appointed or pre- 
determined by human will and power; state or condi- 
tion appointed or predetermined by Livine will and 
power: the latter notion is dotived from the former, 
ani is probably accompanied in most minds with no 
further considerations than those of stricter will and 
power unbounded ; hence, fate unavoidable ; invincible 
necessity ; hence, among the heathens, the power or 
pe to whose decrees both men and gods wero 

und. Compare Fate, Free-Wi.l, Foreknowleidye &c. 

DESTITUTE, déss/-té-tdte. 105: a. Forsaken, 
abandoned ; abject; friendless; in want of. To des- 
titute is used by old authors in the seuse of to forsake, 
to deprive. 

Des'-tz-tu’’-dion, 89: 8. Utter want. 


To DESTROY =dé-stroy’, 29: t. a. To demulish ; 
to raze: to ruin; to make ilesolate; to kill; to bring 
to nought. 

De-stroy’--r, 36: s. One who destroys. 

De-stroy’-a-ble, a. Destructible (Little used.} 

Dx-struc!-T1-B1.£, a. Liable to destruction, 

De-struc’-ts-bil’-i-ty, 84: s. Liability w destruction. 

De-struc’-tur, 38: s. A destroyer. 

De-struc’-tive, 105: a. and s. Having the quality 
of destroying ; wasteful; bringing to destruction —s, 
A name given by their political opponents to mea whe 
call themselves radical reformers. 

De-struc’-tive-ly, ad. Ruinously. 

De-struc’-tive-ness, & The quality of destroying or 
ruining. 

De-struc’-tion, 89: s. The act of destroying ; the 
‘tate of heing destroyed ; ruin; overthrow. 

DESUDATION, dév’-sh-da"-shiin, 85, 92,89: 
8. A profuse and inordinate sweating.—See De-. 

DESUETUDE., dés'-swe-tude, 92,145: 8. Ces. 
sition from being accustomed; discontinuance of 
practice or habit. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Jo DESULPHURATE, dé-stil!-fur-Ate, 163: 
e.a. To deprive of sulphur.—See De.. 

DESULTORY, dés/-suil-tor-¢y, 105: a. Literally, 
leaping from; hence, passing from one thing or subject 
to another; immethodical, wavering: Desultorious, 
with the same meaning, is out of use. 

Des/-ul-tor-i-ly, ad. In a desultory manner. 

Des/-ul-tor-i-ness, # Unconnectedness. 

To DESUME=dé-sumd, v. a. To take from any 
thing: to borrow.—Sce De-. (Little used. ] 

T. DETACH =dé-tatch’, 63: v. a. To separate ; 
to disengage; to send outas a part. 

De-tach/-ment, 8. The act of detaching; the thing 
detached; a body of troups sent out from the main 


army. 

To DETAIL=dé-tail’ , v, a. To relate particularly ; 
to display minutely; to particularize. 

De-tail/-er, 36: s. One that details. 

Del-rait, 83: 8. An account by particulars. 

To DETAIN=dé-tain’, v. a. To keep another's; 
to withhold; to restrain from departure ; to hold in 
custody. 

De-tain’-der, s. A detinue, which see lower. 

De-tain’-er, s. He that detains; a detaining or 
holding back what is another's; detention, coninemeut. 

De-tain’-ment, s. The act of detaining; detention. 

Dr-rent’, s. That which keeps back, being the 
name of one of the parts in a striking cock. 

De-ten/-tton, 89: 8. The act of detaining; state of 
being detained ; confinement, restraint. 

Der-r-nug, 8. A writ against a person that an- 
lawfully detains. 

To DETECT =dé-téct’, v. a. To discover ; to find 
out any crime or artifice; to discover io general, 

De-tec’-ter, s. The person or thing that detects. 

De-tec!-tion, 89: 8. Discovery of guilt or fraud; 
discovery of any thing hidden. 

DETENTION, &c.—See uuder To Detain. 

To DETER=dé-ter’, 35: v. a. To discourage by 
terror; to prevent by prohibition or danger. 

De-ter’-ment, s. Cause of discouragement. 

To DETERGE=dé-terge’, 35: v.a. To cleanse, 
particularly a wound from foul matter. 

De-ter'-gent, a. and s. Of power to cleanse :—s. 
A medicine for cleansing diseased parts or vessels. 

De-ter-sive, (-civ, 105) a. and s. Detergent. 

De-ter'-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. The act of cleansing. 


To DETERIORATE, dé-tére’-8-d-rdte’, 90, 85, 
43, 103: v. a. and». To make worse, to impair :—neu, 
To grow woree. 

De-te’-ri-o-ra"-tion, 89: 8. The act of making 
worse: the state of growing worse. 

T DETERMINATE, dé-ter’-mé-nate, 105: 
v.a. Todetermine. (Ont of use.) 

De-ter’-mi-nate, a. Definite; decisive, conclusive ; 
fixed; limited. 

De-ter/-mi-nate-ly, ad. Resolutely, certainly, un- 
changeably. 

De-ter’-m:-nate-ness, 8. 
minate. 

De-ter"-mi-na’-tor, 38: s. One who determines. 

De-ter’-mi-na”-tion, 89: 8. Absolute direction to 
a certain end: the result of deliberation; resolution 
taken; judicial decision; expiration ; end. 

To Da-TRr’/-MINE, lu 105) v. a. and », To 
fix, to settle, to conelude; to fix ultimately; to bound, 
to contine, to adjust, to limit, to define; to influence 
the choice; to resulve; to decide; to put an end to:— 
neu. To conclude; to settle opinion; to come to an 
end; to make a decision; to resolve concerning any 
thing. 

ie eemacnee: 36: 8. One who determines. 

De-ter’-mi-na-ble, 98, 101: a. Capablo of being 
certainly decide. 


The state of belng deter- 


DEV 


DETERRATION, dé/-tér-ra”-shin, 89: 
Discovery by digging up the earth.—See De-. 
DETERSION, &c.—Sce under To Deterge. 
To DETEST=de-tést’, v. a. To hate, to abbot 
De-tes’-ter. 2, One that hates or abhors. 
De-tes’-ta-ble, 101}: @. Hateful, aLhorred. 
De-tes’-ta-bly, a/. Hatefully ; abo inaily. 
De-tes’-ta-Lie-ness, s Hatefulness. 
De’-tes-ta!/-tion, s. Hatred; abhorrence. 
To DETHRON E=dé-thrond, v. a. To throw 
down from the throne; to divest of rezality.—See De-. 
De-thro/-ner, s. One who helps to dethrone. 
De-throne/-ment, 8. The act of dethroning. 
DETINUE.—See under To Detain. 
To DETONATE=dat!-8-nAte, 92: v. =. and a. 


To make a noise like thunder :—act. To cause to ex- 
plode; to inflame so as to produce explosion. 
Det'-o-na"-ti.n, 89: s. An explosion or sudden 


report made by the inflammation of certain combus 
tible bodies. 


To Det’-o-n1zez, v. n. and a. To detonaw. 

To DETORT=dé-tort’, 37 : v.a. To twist or wind . 
to wrest from the original import or design. [Dryden } 

De-tor’-sion, (-shin, 147) s. A wresting or per- 
version 

De-roun’, (da-tdor’, [Fr.] 170) s. A winding; a 
turning; a circuitous way. 

To DETRACT=dé-tract’, 9. a. To derogate ; 
to take awny by envy from the reputation of another: 


to take away; to withdraw. ‘The latter are the literal 
senses. 


De-trac-ter, 38: 8. One that takes away ; a slanderer. 

De-trac-tress, s A censorious woman. 

De-trac’-tor-y, a. Defamatory; derogatory. 

De-trad tive, 105: a. Of power to draw away 
disposed to derngate. 

De-trac’-twn, 89: 2. The act of taking off from 
any thing; depreciation ; scandal, 

De-trac’-tious, (-sh’Us, 147) a. Lessening the 
honour of; detractory. [Little used.) 

DETRIMENT=dét-ré-mént, 92, 195: 8, Lite- 
rally, a part worn cff, loss, damage, mischief. 

Det/-ri-mew"”-tal, a. Mischievous; harmful. 

De-rrir-tox, (dé-trish’-tin, 89) 8. Tho act ot 
wearing away. Detri’tus, see Supp. 

To DETRUDE, dé-tradd’, 109; v. @ To thrust 
down ; to force into a lower place. 

De-trw/-sion, (-zhun, 147) 8. The act of thrusting 
Cowns state of being thrust down, 

To DETRUNCATE, dé-triing’-cate, 158: v. a. 
To lop; to cut off ; to shorten.— See De-. 

De’-trun-ca”-tion, 89: 8s, The act of lopping. 

To DETURPATE=dé-tur'-pate, v. a. To defite. 
[Obs] 

DEUCE=dice, 110: 8. A demon; the devil. 

Deu’-ced, a. Devilish. [Vulgar.] 

DEUCE=ditc, s. A deux or two in curds, &c. 

DEUTEROGAMY, dd'-ter-dg"-d-médy, 87: 8. 
A second marriage. 

Deu/-ter-og/’-a-mist, s. He who marries again. 

Dev!-rex-on'-o-u Y, 87: 8 The secoved vook of 
the law, being the last of the pentateuch. 

Dxu!-TER-08"-co-PY, &. The second view or meaning, 
namely, that beyond the literal meaning. 

Drul’-1rER-0xX"-1pe, Dru-rox’-1 ve, (-dd-ticks’- 
ide, 188, 105) #. A substance oxydized in the second 


degieo. 
DEVAPORATION, dé-vap'-6-ra"-shiin. 89 : 8. 
A change of vapour inte water, as in generating rain 


—See De-. 
To DEVAST, dd-vist’, 11: vw. a To devastate 
(Obs.} 
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To De-vas’-tate, 81: v.a. To lay waste. 

Dev!-as-ta"-tion, 89: s. Waste, havoc. destruction. 

To DEVELOP=dé-vél’-dp, v. a. To disengage ; 
to disentangle; to clear from its covering. 

De-vel’-op-ment, s. An unfolding: an unravelling ; 
act of exposing what was unknown. 

To DEV EST. (Law.]—See under To Divest. 
DEVERGENCE=dé-ver'-jénce, s. A tending 
downward, [Not Di-vergeace.—See De-. Not ured.) 

DEVEX, dé-vécks’, @. Declivons [Little used.) 
De-vea'-s-ty, 188, 105: 8. Incurvation downwards. 


To-DEVIATE, de’-vé-Ate, 90, 146: v. ». To 
wander from the way; to go astray, to err, to sin. 

De/-vi-a"-tion, 89: s. The act of quitting the right 
way; variation from rule; offence; obliquity. 

De’-vi-ous, (dé/-vé-tis, 1.0) a. Out of the common 
track, wandering, roving, rambling, erring. 

DEVICE, &c.—See under To Devise. 

DEVIL, dév/-v!, 115: s. A being described in the 
Scriptures as a fallen angel, whose occn;ation is to 
tempt and accuse man; (compare Diabolic;) figu- 
ratively, a very wicked person; mischief in a great 
degree: itis also nsed adverbially and interjectionally 

yh He much looseness of meaning, or as a mere expletive. 

= é P 

Dev!. eae } s. A young or little devil. 

Dev’-i]-ish, a. Diabolical ; mischievous, malicious; 
communicating with evil spirits; excessive, enormous; 
in profane or vulgar language it is applied in the last 
sense tu the must incongruvus qualilies, us “ devilish 
good.” 

Dev’-:)-ish-ly, ad. In a devilish manner. 

Dev’-il-ish-negss. s. The qualities of the devil. 

Dev’-il-ism, 153: s. The state of devils. 

Dev’-il-ry, 8, Extremo wickedness. 

To Dev’-il-ize, v. a. To place among devils, 
(Bp. Hall.) 

To Dzev'-11,, v. a. To pepper excessively. 

DEV IOUS.—See under To Deviate. 


To DEVIRGINATE, dé-ver'-jé-nate, 0. a. To 
deflour, to deprive of virginity.— Sce De-. 

To DEVISE, dé-vize’, 137: v a. and n. To con- 
trive; to form by art; to invent; to plan, to scheme; 
in law, to bequeath, applied to real property :—aeu. To 
cousider; to contrive. 

De-vise’, s. Primarily, a bequeathing or division; 
hence the act of bequeathing by will; a will or testa- 
ment; a share of estate bequeathed. 

De-vil-ser, 36: 2. He who devises. generally. 

De-vi/-sor, 38, 177: 8. One who devises by will. 

Dev'-i-see’’, (dév'-d-zee! ) s. The person to whom 
a devise is male, or real estate bequeathed. 

Dr-vice’, 137: s A contrivance; a stratagem; a 
design; a scheme formed; the emblem on a shield, 
the ensign armorial; invention; a spectacle, a show, 

De-vice’-ful, 117: a@. Full of contrivances; in- 
ventive; full of speculation. 

DEVITABLE, dév’-é-td-bl, a. Avoidable. [Obs.] 

DEVOCATION, dév-é-ca"-shin, 89: s. A 
calling away; a seduction. 

DEVOID=dé-void’, 29: «. Empty, void; desti- 
tute; free- from. 

DEVOIR, duv-wdur’, [Fr.] 170: 8. Service; 
act of civility or of obsequiousness, 

To DEVOLV E=dé-valv’, 189: v. a. and 2. To 
rul]l down; to move from one hand to another:—nes, 
To roll down; to fall in succession into pew hands, 

Dev!-v-lu/!-ton, 85, 92, 109, 89: 8, The act of 
rolling down; successive removal from hand tv hand. 

To DEVOTE=dé-vote’, v. a. To appropriate uy 
vow, to dedicate; to addict as tu a sect or study; te 
resign to ill; to exzecrate. 


De-vote’, a. and s. Devoted:— A devotee. (Ohs.] 


Dia- 


De-vo'-ter, 36: 8s. One who devotes; one why 
worships. Devo’tor is used by some old anthors 

De-vote/-ment, s. Act of devoting. [Unusual.] 

De-vo’ tar-y, 8. A votary. (Out of use.) 

De-vo/-ted-ness, s. Consecration; addictedness, 

Dev’-o-tee”, s. One given up to superstitious rites ; 
a bigot; Srenser, with the same meaning, uscs 
De-rv’-to. 

De-vo'-Tion, 59: 8. The state of being consecrated ; 
state of mind uuder a strong sense of dependence on 
God; piety, devontness; au act of external worship; 
prayer, expression of devotion; an oblation caevoted to 
charitable or pious use; an act of reverence or cere- 
mony ; strong affection, earnesiness, ardour, eagerness 
state set apart to some service, dependence. 

De-vol-tiuneal, a. Pertaining to devotion. 

De-vo/-tion-ist, & One outwardly devout. 

De-vout’, 31: a. Pious, religious; filled with pious 
thoughts; expressive of devotion or piety. 

De-vout'-ly, ad, Piously, religiously. 

De-vouu-ness, 8. Piety. 

De-vout’-less, a. Destitute of devotion. 

To Dr-vow’, v. a. To devote. (B. Jonson., 

To DEVOUR=dé-vower’, 53: v. a. To eat up 
ravenonsly; to destroy or consume with rapidity and 
violence ; to swallow up; to enjoy with avidity. 

De-vour'-er, 36: 8. He or that which devours. 

De-vour’-ing-ly, ad. In o consuming mauncr. 

DEVOUT, &c.—See above under To Devote. 

DEW=due 110: s. The moisture, generally in 
drops, on or near the surface of the earth, which cul- 
lects by the escape of heat that held the water in 
solution. 

To Dew, v. a. To wet as with dew; to moisten. 

er 105: a. Partaking of dew; moist with dew ; 
like dew. 

Dew’-lap, s. The flesh about the throat of oxen, &c., 
that laps the dew in grazing; also, frum its resem- 
blance, a lip flaccid with age. 

@> Among the other compounds are Devw’-besprent, 
slusinad with dew;) Dew!-bent, (bent with dew ;) 

ew'-drop; Dew'-bespangled; and Dew’-impearled ; 
also Dew'-berry, (a Kind of raspberry ;) and Dev’. 
worm, (otherwise called lob.worm.) 

DEXTER=déck’-st-r, 188: a. Right as opposed 
to left, a term applied particularly to the right side of 
the shield in heraldry, or that which is to the left of 
the spectator. 

Dez’-tral, 12: a. Right, not left. 

Dez~-tral!-i-ty, 84: 8. State of being on the right side. 


Der-tror’-sal, a. Rising from right to left as a 
spiral line 

Dex!-rer-ovs, 120: a. Adroit in the use of the 
limbs, handy, expert in manual acts; hence, figura- 
tively, expert in m: otal contrivance; subtie, 

Dez’-ter-ous-ly, ad. Expertly, skilfully. 

Dez’-ter-ous-ness, 8. Skill. 

Der-ter’-i-ty, 84, 129, 105: s. Readiness of limbs: 
pelisalys readiness of contrivance; quickness in expe- 
dients, 

DLEY=day. 100: s. The title of the governor of 
Barbary whu is called Dey at Algiers and Bey at Tunis, 


DI-, DIF-, DIS-, The same prefix under different 
forms. It {is immediately from the Latin, but origi- 
nally from the Greek dis or deha in some words, aud 
dia (see below) in others, It signifies separation, and 
hence two or twofold in some instances, manifold, dif- 
ferent, or various, in others ; sometimes, as tantamount 
to the particle un, it expresses negation, and at others 
increases the positive meaning of the word by being 
merely intensive. 

DIA-, di-d, A prefix in words onyinally Greek, 
which signifies through. by, or throughunt, in some 
words; in others, division or diversity ; whi'e in others 
it is merely intensive. 


The sign = ip used after modes of syel'img tbat have no irregularity of sound 


Consonants : Toishi-un, "5, UINSION, 165: voch tin, te. PEAIOR, 169: 
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thin, 166: (Nen 166, 
Me 


DIA 


Di'-a-a-Te"!-v-41, 98, 90, 43: a. Passing 
through or beyond the borders of a place. 
Di/-a-be’-tes, (-be’-téez, 101) #. That which 


pisses excessively through, a morbid copiousness of 


urine. 

Di‘-a-bet’-ic, 93: a, Pertaining to diabetes. 

Di'-4-Bo1./-1¢, 88: \ a. Primarily, spreading cr 

Di'-4-Bot/!-1-CAL, ensting [evil] throughout; ca- 
lumniating. accusing : hence, devilish. 

Di!-a-bol”-i-cal-ly, ad. Devilishly. 

Di'-a-bol’!-i-cal-ness, s. Devilishness. 

Di-ab/-o-lism, 158: 3. Possession by the devil. 

Di'-a-cau"-sric, 25: a. Proceeding from raya that 
burn or shine in a diverted or beut course, an epithet 
applied to curves formed by refiaction. 

Di-acn’-y-1.on, (-ack’-¢-lon, 161, 105) s, Emol- 
lient by or through its juicy qualities, the name of a 
plaster. 

Di’-4-co”-pi-um, 90: s. A sirup hy means of, that 
is, made of, poppy heads. 

Di-ac!-o-n41,, a. Administering by assiduous offices, 
pertaining to a deacon 

Di'-a-cou’-stic, 31: a. and s. Relating to sounds 
that take a diverted or bent course; in the plural as 
a substantive, Miacuustics, the svience of refracted 
sounds, called also Diaphun’ics. 

Di'-4-crit!-l-caAt., a. Distinguishing or separatiug 
from; applied to a point or mark which separaws a 
letter from its ordinary use or signitication. 

Dil-a-peid!-PHI-AN, @. Brother-like, having the 
stamens united into two bodies by their Mlaments. 
In this word, the first element is rather Di- (see Di-) 
than Dia-. The word has also the form Diadelphous. 

D./-4-pem, 8 That which gutfe encircles or binds, 
originally, a fillet, at present, a crown significant of 
royalty; figuratively, empire. 

Di/-a-demed, (-démd, 114) a. Wearing a diadem. 

Di'-a-prox, 18: 8. A complete course as of the 
pendulum, the time in which a vibration of the pen- 
dulum is performed. . 

Di-ar’-r-s13, (-@r'-d-cis, 120) s. A separation, 
particularly of one syllable into two; also, the mark 
which signifies a division, as in aérial. 

Di’-ac-nos-Tic, a. and s. By which, or that by 
which something is known; symptomatic ; a symptom. 

Di-aq’-o-NaAL, a. and 8. That passes through, or 
that which passes thiough the corners, or from angle 
to angle. 

Di-ag’-o-nal-ly, ad. In a diagonal direction. 

Di’-4-aram. & That which is geife delineated, a 
mathematical figure or scheme prepared for demon- 
stration. 

Di’-a-graph"-i-cal, (-graf-é-cdl, 163) a. De- 
scriptive. ‘ 

&>~ See Dial, &c., after the compounds of Dia-. 

Di'-a-.ect, 8. A diversity or variety in the form of 
a language, or'a mode of speaking or writing it pe- 
cular to a province; also style or language, generally. 

Di’-a-lec’-tic, a. Pertaining to a dialect.— See also 
lower. 

Di!-a-u.nc!-rics, s. pl. Originally, argumentation in 
dialogue; thence, the methods pursued in argumenta- 
tion laid down in scientific order, of which methods, 
ench of the ancient sects had its own; distinctively, 
the method by mood and figure laid down by Aristotle 
in his Organon ; logic generally. 

Di/-a-lec’-tic, a. Pertaining to logic.—See also above 

Dv-a-1ocur, (-lég, 107) s. A discourse which 
divides or branches off to two or more speakers. 


Di-al/-o-gist, s. A speaker in a dialogue; a writer 


of dialogues. 


Di-al’-o-gis’-tic, a. Having the form of a dialogne. 


Di-al’-o-gis’-ti-cal-ly, ad. Iu manner of a dia- 
logue. 
To Di-al/-o-gize, v. 2. To discourse in dialogue. 


(>> See 
Di-an’-pni-AN, @. 


Di-a-rEn’-re, 2. 


DIA 


Dr-at!-y-sis, (-dl'-é-cis, 105) 8. A loosening 


throughout, particularly the resulviag of a diphthong 
in'o two distinct sounds otherwise called diseresi:, 
which see; it is also used in the same sense as Asyts 
deton: in medicine, del ility. 


Di-am/-x-TER, 8. That which passes, or is a measure 


through the centre of a curvilinear figure, and is ter- 
minated at both ends by the circumference. 


Di/-a-met"-ri-cal, a. Describing a diameter ; in the 


direction of a diameter, direct. Dian’etras may be 
met with, but is little used. 


Di!-u-met”-ri-cal-ly, ad. In a diametrical direction ; 


directly. Diam‘etrai/y may be met with. 

flamond, &c., after the compounds of Dia-. 
Doubly masculine, or having twe 
stamens.—See Di-. [Botany.) Diandrous is the same 


Dv-a-pasm, 158: 8. That which sprinkles diversely 


or «bout; a powder or perfume. 


Di'-4-pa"-son, (-z6n, 151,18) 8. A chord whieh 


includes all tones, the octave: also a scale by which 
instrument makers adjust the bore of pipes, &c. 

The complete fifth in musie; in 

eta that which is compounded by five ingre- 
ients. 


¢> See Diaper, &c., after the compounds of Dia-. 
Di-aph! “nous, (-af’-d-n us, 1 63, l 20) a. Ap 


pea ing throngh, transparent. Diaphan’‘ic is little used. 


Di'-c-pha-nel'-1-ty, 84: 8. Transparency. 
D.!-a-rnon"-ic, 163: a. 
Di!-4-pno-rer'-ic, 163: a. ands. That, or that 


Diacoustic. 


which, carries humors through the body; sudorific. 


Di'-a-pho-re’'-sis, s. Augmented perspiration, 
D.!-4-PHRa@M, (-frim, 163, 157) s, That which 


breaks off or divides; the midriff, a muscle separating 
the thorax frum the abdomen; a dividing substanee 
generally. 


D.!-4-pu-nE’-sis, s. A division of the mind or doubt 


how to proceed expre-sed by the speaker. | Rhet.} 


Di’-ar-rAa"'-4, (-re’-d, 164, 103) s. A flux os 


flowing through, a purging. 


Di'-ar-rhet'-ic, (-rét/-1ck, 93, 120) a, Purgative. 
0 See Diary after the compounds of Dia-. 


Di-a-stat."-T1c, a. Having the means of dilating 
an epithet applied by the Greeks to certain intervals 
in music. 7 

Di-as’-to-le, (di-Xss’-td-léy) 8. Literally, a sending 
out; among physicians, a dilatation of the heart, 
auricles, and arteries; among prosodists, a dilatation 
of a syllable by making a short one long; in both 
cases it is opposed to systule or contraction. 

Di/-a-steMm, & That by which the next (note) is 
attained, a simple interval in music. 

Dy/-a-s1¥1.8, (-stile) s. That which has a regular 
division of ites columns, a building in which each 
column stands with the distance of the diameter of 
three from the next. 

Di!-a-res!'-s4-RON, 8. In music, that which chords 
by being a perf-ct fourth; the harmony of the four 
gospels; the four gospels. 

Di- TH'-k-s18, 8. The state of the body, goud or bad, 
through any influencing cause. 

Dy’-a-rvon*-1¢c, a. In music, that proceeds by [common] 
tones as distinguished from Chromatic. 

Di’-a-Tri'enr, 8. A dwelling on each particular 
throughout; a continued discourse ; a dwelling or am- 
plication on some one point. 

Di!-a-zevu"-Tic, 110: a. In ancient music, that 

aisros [tone«], namely two fourths, one on each side, 

either of which being joined to the diazeutie tone 
made a fifth. 

> Other words compounded with Dia-, will occur it 
their alphabetical places; namely, Diesis, Diocese 
&ec., Diuptric, &c., Diorama, Lruristic, &e., Divrthosis 
and Diuretic. 

DIAL=di'-al, s. A plate constructed with lines and 
figures, so that a hand or shadow may show the hour 

Di'-a-ling, s. The art of constructing dials. 


The echeincs entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionarv. 
Vowels: gat’-wiy: chip'-man: pd-pa’: ldw: good: j’00, #. ¢. yea, 55: ay ty t) &c. mute, 171 
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Di/-a-list, 8. Que skilled in diabing. 

@® Sve all compounds of Dia- above. 

DIAMON D=di’-d-mond, cod/oq. di’-mdénd, s. 
anda. The most vuluable of all the gems: it consists 
of earbon, and being heated to 14° Wedgewood is gra- 
dually but completely combustible; a very small 
printing type; the figure otherwise called a rhombus: 
—adj. mbling a diamond; constructed with a 
diamond. 

DIA PER =di’-d-per, 36: 8, Linen cloth woven in 
flowers and other figures, but inferiur in quality to 
damask; a napkin, 

To Di’-a-per, v a. To variegate as on cloth. 

&> See all the compounds of Dia- uuder that head. 


DIARY, di’-d-réy, 105: s. An account of every 


day’s transactions, a journal. 
Di’-a-rist, 8. One who keeps a diary. 
Di-a’-ri-an, 90, 41: a. Pertaining to a diary. 
> See all the compounds of Dia- under that head. 


DIBBLE, dib’-bl, 101: 8. A pointed instrument 


to make holes in the ground for seeds, &c. 

To Dib’-ble, v. a. and n. To plant with a dibble; 
—neu, To make holes; to dip as in angling. 

DICE, &c.—See under Die. 

DICACITY, dé-cdus’--tdy, 105: 8. Sauciness. 


DICHOTOMY, di-cdt’-J-méy, 6, 161: #. A 


‘livision into two; (see Di-;) hence, a distribution of 


ideas by pairs; the half phase of the muon, 
Di-chot’-o-mousa, 12U: a. Regularly divided by 
pairs. (Botany.] 
To Di-chot’-o-mize, v. a. To cut into two parts. 
aoe dic’-knz, 114, 143: snterj. Devil. 
ulg. 
DICK ie Radick’-er, 8. Ten in quantity. [Obs.] 
DICOCCOUS, di-cdck’-tia, a. Two-grained.—See 


Di.. 

DICOTY LEDON =d?’-cd-til-€"-dén, s. A plant 
whose seeds divide intotwo lobes tu germinating.— 
See Di-. Hence, Dicotyle’donous, a. 

T DICTATE =dic’-tdte, v. a. To tell with autho- 
ritv; to command; to order what is to be said or 
written. 

Dic’-tate, s. Authoritative maxim; prescript. 

Dic’-TuM, s. A positive assertion. (Lat.] 

Dic-ra’-Tion, 89: s. The act or practice of dictating ; 
that which is written from one dictating. 

Dic-ra’-rox, 38: s. One who dictates; in ancient 
Rome, a mayistrate invested for a season with absu- 
lute power; hence, ap absulute magistrate generally. 

Dic-ta’-tor-ship, 8. The office of a dictator, alsu 
called Dicta’ture; authority, insolent confidence. 

Dic’-ta-to*-ri-al, 90: a. Authoritative ; dogmatical ; 
overbearing. Milton uses lic‘tatory. 

DICTION, dick’-shiin, s. Style, language, ex- 
pression, 

Dic’-tion-ar-y, 8. A book containing the words of a 
language arranged alphabetically, with explanations 
of their meaning; a lexicon, a vocabulary, a wort book. 

DID.—See To Do. 

DI DACTIC=dé-dack’-tick, 83 : 

DIDACTICAL, Gb-ddck”tb-cdl,t 
struct. 

Di-dac’-ti-cal-ly, ad. In a didactic manner. 

Div’-4s-caL”-1c, 85, 92, 88: a. Didactic. 

DIDACTYLOUS, di-dick’-té-ltis, 6, 120: a 
Having two tues.—See Di.. 

DIDAPPER=did’-dp-per, 92, 36: 8. A bird 
that dives into the water. 

DIDASCAL.1C.—See under Didactic. 

To DIDDLE, did’-dl, 101: r. ». To totter: See 
To Toddle. As a verb active, in low language, to cheat. 

DIDUCTION, di-duck’-shun, 6, 89: s. A double 


tirawing, 80 as to pull one part from another.—See Li-. 


@. Preceptive ; 
intended to in- 


DIF 
DIDYNAMIAN, di’-dé na*-mé-an, 90 t46:a 


Of double powers, having two puirs of stamens, one 
pair shorter than the other. Didvn’amous {s the sine 
To DIE, &c. To tinge.—See To Dye, &c. 
To DIE=dy, 106: | v. a. To lose life to expire 
1 Digp=died, 114: >) to pass into another state of 
Dean, déd, 120: existence ; to perish, to come 
to nothing; tu sink; to fnint; to vanish; to wither as 
avegetible; to grow vapid as liquor. Compare with 
he present class the relations Deud, &c., Death, &c. 
Dy’-ing, part. and s. Expiring; pertaining to the 
time of dying:—s. Death. 
D1 B-<dy, 106, s. A small cube used in gaming ; 
DICE=dice, pé. } hazard, chance; any small cubic 
bod 


y. 

D1 E=dy, 106: (the plural is regular:) 3. A stamp 
for giving the impress tocvin, &e. 

DIECIAN, di-e’-sh’an, 6, 90: s. That which has 
two dwellings, (see Di-,) one of a class of plauts 
whose male and temale flowers are on different plants 
of the same species. Di-oe’-cens, or Di-e’ cous, a. 

DIES 1S=di’-é-cias, s. A division, a part cut off 
from, and therefore less thun a semitone.—See Dia-. 

DIET=dI’-8t, s. Food, victuals ; food regulated by 
the rules of medicine. 

To Di’-et, v. a. and n. To feed or eat by the rules 
of medicine; to supply with diet; to eat. 

Di’-et-er, s.. One who prescribes for eating. 

Di’-e-tar-y, a. and 8, Pertaining to rules of diet : —s. 
A medicine of diet. 

Di’-e-tet”-ic, 88: ) a. Relating to diet ; belonging 

Di’-e-tet”-i-cal, } to the medicina. cautions abont 
the use of food. 

Di’-et-drink, 158: 8. Medicated liquors. 

DIET=di’-8t, s. Au assembly of princes or estates. 

Di’-e-tine, 105: s. A subordinate or local diet. 

DIFFARREATION, dif-far-ré-a”-shiin, 89: s. 
The parting of a cake, (see Di-,) a sacrifice between 
man and wife at a divorce among the Romans. 

To DIFFER=dif-fer, v. n. To be distinguished 
from; to have properties and qualities not the same 
to he at variance; to be of a contrary opinion. 

Dif'-fer-ent, 129: a@. Distinct, not the same; of 
contrary qualities; unlike, dissimilar, 

Dif'-fer-ent-ly, ad. In a differeut manner. 

Dif'-fer-ence, s. State of being distinct from; the 
qualities by which one differs from another; dispro- 
portion caused by qualities nut the same in each; 
dispute, quarrel; distinction; point in question; 
ground in controversy ; logical distinction; evidences 
of distinction. 

To Dif’-fer-ence, v. a. To cause a difference or dis 
tinction. 

Dif’-fer-en’-tial, (-sh’al, 147) 90: a. An epithet 
applied to an infinitely small quantity, so small as to 
be less than any assignable quality, and to the calculus 
or method of comparing such quantities with their 
whole quantities, See Supp, 

DIFFICILE, dif’-fé-cfl, 105: @. Difficult. [Obs.) 

Dif’-fi-cile-ness, s. Difficulty ; incompliance. (Obs.} 

Dir’-rI-cuLt, a. Hard to be done, not easy; trou 
blesome, vexatious; hurd to please, peevish., 

Dif’-fi-cult-ly, ad. Hardly, with difficulty, 

Dif'-fi-cul-ty, s. Contruriety to easiness or facility , 
that which is hard to accomplish; distress, opposition 
perplexity in affairs; objection, cavil, 

To DIF FIDE=dif-fide, v. m2. To have no confi- 
dence in. (Little used.] 

Dil’-fi-dent, a. Not confident; doubtfal of one’s self 

Dif'-fi-dent-ly, ad. With diffdence. 

Dif’-fi-dence, s Want of confidence; doubt; want 
of confidence in one’s self. 

To DIF FIN D=dif-{Tad’, v. a. To cleave in two. 

Dif-tis’-ron, (-fizh’-tn, 147) 2. A cleaving. See CI. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no itregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-n, t. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, 1. ¢. vision. 165: thin. 166; thén, 166, 
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DIFFLATION. dif-fla’-shiin, 89: s. A blowing 
or blasting to different parts. —Sce Di-. 
DIFFLUENT, diff-floo-ént, 109: a. Flowing 
every way; (sce Di-;) not consisteut, not fixed. 
Dil’-flu-ence, ia The quality of falling away on 
Dit’-du-en-cy, § all sides. 
DIFFORM=dif-fawrny, 38: 4. Having incon- 
sistencies of form; (see Di. ;) dissimilar; unlike; 
irreyular. ; 
Dif-for'-mi-ty, 8. Diversity of form; irregularity. 
DIFFRANCHISEM ENT.—Sec To Disfranchise, 


&e. 

7, DIFFUSE, dif-fazd, 137: v4. To pour vut 
go that the liquor may run every Way; (sce Di-;) to 
spread abrvad; to scatter. 

Dif-fused’, 114: a. Spread widely ; flowing; loose; 


wild. 
Dit-ful-sed-ly, ad. Ina diffused manner. 
Dif-fu’-sed-ness, s. The state of being diffused. 
Dif-ful-ser, 36: s. One who disperses. 
Difefu’-si-ble, 101: a. Capable of being diffused. 
Dif-fu'-son, (-zhian, 147) 8. Dispersion ; the act 
of pouring abroad; copiousness, exuberance. 
Div-rusi’, (-fice) 1373 Scattered, widely 
spread; copious, uot cuncise. 
Dif-fuse’-1y, ad. Widely 3 extensively ; copiously. 
Dif-fu'-sive, (-clv, 152) 4. 
scattering eveTy Way; scattered, dispersed; in full ex- 
tension, 
Du-ful-sive-1y, ud. Widely, extensively. 
Dif-ful-sive-ness, & Ditfusiou; want of cunciseness. 


To DIG=dig; vy. ue and n. (It also has the re- 
. Dua=dug, ? gular forms of the preterit and 
Dua=dug, J participle, though these are almost 


nbsolete.) To pierce with a spade or sharp print; to 
form by digging; to cultivate the ground by using the 
spade ; to pierce with a sharp point: To dy up, to 
procure by digging :—nck. ‘To work with the spade 10 
turning the ground. 

Dip’-ger, (-gwer, 77) s. One that digs. 

DIGAMMA=di-gan’-md, s. An Ebslic letter 
having the power of F, Lut called digamma or double 
G (i.e. P) trom its form. | 

DIGASTRIC=di-gas’-trick, @- Double- bellied ; 


an epithet app.ied to the muscle of the lower jaw.— 


See Di-. 

Tv DIGEST, d\-jést’, vy. a.andn. Primarily, to 
carry to various places of destination ; (See Di-;) spe- 
cilically, to distribute or arrange methodically; to se 
parate and dissolve in the stomach, so as to make fit 
fur nourishing the body; to soften by heat as in o 
builer; to range methodically in the mind; to reduce 
to a plan or inethorl 5 to receive Without repuguance ; 
to dispose a wound to generate its cure :—ne4. Tu be 
prepared by the fuuctuns of the stomach, or by heat; 
to suppurate. 

Di-ges’-ter, &. He that digests; 
digestion; a strong vessel for reduciug 
stauces by heat to a fluid state. 

Di-ges'-ti-ble, a. That may be digested. 

Di-ges'-tive, 105: 4. and s. Having power to 
cause digesiion; capable by heat to soften and sub- 
dues metnudizing, adjusting :—s- A preparation to aid 
Higestion ; also ove to procure suppuration, 

Di gesi-won, (-jést'-yun=jést’-shun, 147) s. The 
act or process of digesting} the state of being digested ; 
pre mation by digesting. 

Di-ges’-ture, (-ture, 147) s. Digestion. [Uarveye 

Di’-uxst, (di/-jést, 83) s- Generally, that which has 
been methodized; appropriately, the pandee @ of the 
ewil Jaw; aloo ap arrmugement of decisions io the 
English courts of law, methodized uuder their respec: 
tive heads, 

Dio!-e-RENT, (did/-je-rént) a. Digestive. [Obs] 

la DIGHT, dite, Lid: v.a. To deck. (Obs.] 


a medicine to assist 
bony sub- 


Having the quality of 


DIL 


Dight, part. a. Dressed vut, adorned. { Milton.) 

DIGIT=did’-,it, 2. Literally, o finger or fi gers 
breadth; accurately, three quarters of an ineh; also 
the twelfth of the diameter of the suu ur moun; also 
any number whose indication is a single figure, viz. 9 
and the numbers below tt. Digitations are divisi >ns. 

Dig’-i-tal, a. Pertaining to a Ginger. 

Dig’-t-ta-ted, a- ranched as fingers. (Botany.) 

7 DIGLADIATE, di-glad’-t-dte, v. ». To fight 

Di-glad!-i-a"-tion, 8. A using of swords.—-See Di- 

To DIGNIFY, dig’-né-fy, 105, 6: ©. a. To in- 
vest with honour; to advance, to prefer, to exalt; w 
give lustre to. 

Dip’-ni-fied, 114: a, Invested with some dignity. 

Dig’-ni-fi-ca’’-tion, 8. Exaltation. 

Diol-niery, 103: & Elevation of rank; grandeur 
of aspect; advancement, preferment; among eccle- 
siastics, a preierment to which avy jurisdiction 1s an- 
nexed, 

Dig’-ni-tar-y, 129: 8. A clergyman of rank above 
that of a parochial priest. 

DIGONOUS, dig’-d-nus, 92: a. Having two an- 
gles.—See Di. (Hotany.) 

DIGRAPH, di’-graff, 


(see Di-,) two or mure 


163: 8s. A double mark, 
letters for one sound, as <a in 


pea. 

To DIGRESS, dé-grésy’, 105: t. ”. To step aside 
or part uff into a new road ; (see Di-;) to depart from 
the main design of the discourse oF argument; to 
wa nder, to expatiate, to deviate. 

Di-gres’-sive, 105: a, Tending to digress. 

Di-gres’-sive-ly, ad. In the way of digression, 

Di-gres/-ston, -grésh’-un, 147) 8. A passage de- 
viating from the main design of a discourse; deviation, 

Di-gres-siou-al, a, Deviating from the main purpose. 

DIGYNIAN, dt-gin’-é-dn, }46: a. Doubly fe- 
minine; (see Di-;) lurving two pistils, [Botany.} 

DILIEDRAL=di-he'-drdl, a. Having two sides. 

To DIJUDICATE, di-j’'-de-cate, v. a. To dis. 
linguish between in the capacity of a judge.—See Di. 

Di-jn’-di-ca”-tion, $9: s. Judicial distinction. 

DIK E=dike, s. A chanuel to receive water, @ ditch ; 
a mound to hinder inundations. 

To Dike, v. a. To surround with a dike. 

To DILACERATE=di-las’-wr-dte. v. a. To tear 
asunder; (see Di-;) to rend, tu separate by force. 

Di-lac-er-a”-fion, s. A reuding asunder. 

Tu DILANIATE, di-lan -U-ate, v. a, To tear. 

Di-lan’-i-a”’-tton, s. A tearing to pieces. 

T. DILAPIDATE, dé-.dp'-e-date, v. x. and « 
To xo to ruin; to decay :—act. To pull down ; to waste. 

Di-lap!-i-da®-sivn, 89: s. Ruiu or decay, especially 
as rezards the edifices of an ecclesiustical living. 

Di-lap”’-1-da’-tor, & One who causes decay. 

To DILATE=d’-late, v. a. and #. To extend, 
spread out; to enlarge, to tell dilfusely and copionsly : 
—acu, To widen; to speak largely and copiously. 

Di late’, a. Expanded, dilated. 

Di-la’-ter, 36: 8. Oue who dilates. 

Di-la’-tor, 38: s. A muscle that dilates. 

Di-la’-fion, s An extending; delay. 

Di-la’-ta-ble, [U1 : a. Capable of extensiun. 

Di-la’-ta-bil®-i-ty, 84: 8. Capability of exteusisn. 

Dil’-a-ta”-tion, $3, 92, 89: & The act or state of 
dilating ; expausiun. 

Dil/-a-tur-y, (dif-d-tbr-ty, 92) a. Drawing out oF 
extending the time in which any thiug is doue; heuce 
slow, tardy. 

Dil'-u-tor-i-ly, ad, Wi.h procrastination. 

Dill-a-tot tives, &. Sluwness, sluggishness. 


The achemes entire, and the princeples to whitch the numbers ecier, prevede the Dictionary. 
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law: yrod ° yoo, 8. C. Jew, 59 s Gy ty ty &C. muse, 17). 


DIM 


DILECTION, di-ldck/-shun, 89: s. ‘The act of 


loving: kindness, 


Di-tur-tan'-re, (dé-I&t-tan'-tdy, [Ital.] 170) «. 
plural Dileltants, 


A lover of the fine arts. In the 


(-tée. ) 
DILEM MA=di-lém/-m, s. 


teading to a proof either way; 
19 which no course frve from objection is open 


DILIGENT, dil’-d-gént, 105 : a. Constant in ap- 


plication, assiduous; constantly applicd. 
Dil’-i-gent-ly, ai/. With assiduity. 
Dil’-i-gence, s. Industry, assiduity. 
DILL=dill, s. A plaat with pungent seeds. 
DILUCID, di-l’ag-cid, a. Lucid. (Little used.] 
To Di-lu-ci-date, v. a. To elucidate. 
Ts DILUTE, dé-I’at’, 109: v. a. 
wash, but appro 
tenuate by thea 
Di-lute’, a. Thin, attenuated, diluted. 
Di-lu!-ter, s. That which dilutes. 
Di-lu!-sion, s. 
a weak liquid. 


Dir!-v-snt, (dil/-d-Snt, 92, 69) a. and s, Having 
the power to attenuate other matter:—s. That which 


thins other matter, 
Di-1.0'-\y1-uM, 
Dr-t.u’-vi-41., &c. 
DIM=dim, a. Not seviug clearly; not clearly seen ; 
obscure, nut luminous, somewhat dark; dull of ay 
prehension. 
To Dim, v. a. To cloud, to meke less bright, to ob- 
scure. 
Dim’-ish, a. Somewhat dim. 
Dim’-ly, ad, Not with quick sight ; obscurely. 
Dim’-ness, & Dulness of sight; obscurity. 
DIMBLE, dim/-bl, 101: s. A dingle. [Obs.] 


DIMENSION, dé-mén’-shin, 90: s. That which, 
being measured, is a certain length, ora certain leneth 
aod breadth. or a certain length, breadth, and thick. 
hess; all these tugether are the dizensiuns of a body ; 
extent; capacity. 

Di-men!-ston-less, a. Boundless. 

Di-men!-sive, (-civ, 152) a. Marking boundaries. 

Di-men’-si-ty, s. Exteat, capacity. 

DIM ETER =di'-mé-ter, 36: a., Containing two 
measures, each of two poctic feet: hence, a dimeter 
has four feet. 

To DIMIDIATE, di-mid’-é-Ate, 146: v. a. To 
divide into two equal ‘eile 

Di-mid’-i-a"-tion, 89: s. The act of halving. 

To DIMINISH, dé-min’-ish, 105: v. a. and n 
To make less by any means; to impair; to lessen; to 
degrade :—neu. Tu grow less; 10 be impaired. 

Di-min’-ish-a-ble, , That may be diminished. 

Di-min’-ish-ing-ly, ad. Io a manner to diminish. 

Di-min’-u-ent, a. Lesscning. (Little used.) 

Di-min/-u-tive, 105: a. and «. Small, little :—e, 
That which has the property of diminishing; a word 
formed to express littleness; as manikin, a little man, 

Di-min/-u-tive-ly, ad. In a diminutive manner. 

D:- min’-u-tive-ness, 8. Smallness, littleness. 

Diu!-1-nu"-T10N, 89: 8. The act of making less ; 
the state of erowiny less; discredit, loss of dignity, 
degradation; in architecture, the contruction of the 
diameter of a culumu as it ascends. 


DIMISH, &c.—Sce under Dim. 


To DIMIT, dé-miv, v. a. To allow to go; also to 
grant to farm. [Out of use. 

Di-mis’-Sion, (-mish/-un) s, Leave to depart. 

Iin’-1s-sor- y, (-s6r-dy) a. Dismissing to another 
jurisdiction; giving leave to depart. 


} See under Deluge. 


A double assumption 
(see Di-;) a situation 


Literally, to 
riately to make liquid or thin; to at- 
mixture of other parts; tomake weak. 


A making of any thing weak or thin ; 


DIP 


DIMITY, dim’-d-tdy, 105: s. A fue kind of ftw 
tian, or cloth of cotton, 

DIMPLE, dim’-pl, 101: s. A small cavity or de 
pression in the cheek, chin, or other part. 

To Dim'-ple, v. ». To sink in small cavities. 

Dim’-pled, 114: a. Set with dimples. 

Dim/-ply, 105: a. Dimpled, full of dimples, 

DIN=din, s. A loud noise; a violent and continued 
sound, 

To Din, v. a. To stun with noise; 
violent and continued nuise. 

To DINE=ding, v. . and a. To eat the chief meal 
of the day :—act. To give a dinner to ; to accommodate 
for dining. 

Din!-nzx, 36: 8. The chief meal of the day. 

Din’-ner-time, 8. The time of dining. 

DINETICAL, dé-nét'-é-cal, 105: a. 
round, vertiyinous, 

To DING=ding, v.a. and ”. To dash with yvio- 
lence; to impress with furce :—neu. To bluster, 

> This verb is regular; Dung for the preterit beng 
obsolete, 

DING-DONG =ding’-ding, s. 
the sound of bells is imitated, 

DINGLE, diny/-gl, 158, 101: s. A hollow be. 
tween hills; a dale. 

DINGLE-DANGLE, ding!-gl-ding’-gl, 153, 
101: a, Carelessly pendent. 

DINGY, din/-jdy, a. Dark; dim; soiled, foul. 

Din’-gi-ness, ¢, The quality of being dingy. 

DINNER, &c.—See under To Dine, 

DINT=dint, «. A blow, but in this sense almost ob- 
solete; the mark or dent made by a blow; (compase 
Dent;) violeiuce, force; in which last application it is 

Worn down by frequent use into the adverbial phrase, 
by dint uf, meaning by force of. 

To Dint, v. a. .To mark by a blow; to dent. 

DINUMERATION, di-ni’-mér-a”-shin, 89: s. 
The act of geome out one by one. 

DIOCESE=di'-0-céce, . Literally, a residence 
throughout, (see Dia-,) the circuit of a bishop's juris- 
diction. 

Di-oc’-e-san, (di-dse’-é-zan, 81, 92, 105, 151) s. 
A bishop as he stands related to his own clergy or 
flock :—adj. Pertaining to a diocese. 

DIOPTRIC, di-6p’-trick, 88: } a. Affording a 

DIOPTRICAL, di-dp’-tré-cal,$ medium for the 
sight; (see Dia-;) pertaining to dioptrics. 

Di-op’-trics, s, p/, That part of optics which treats 
of the refractions of light passing through different 
mediums, as air, water, or glass, 

DIORAMA, di’-6-ra”-md, s, That which is seen 
as through an opening, or which unfolds a landscape 
as when the clouds break, (see Dia-,) the name of an 
exhibition. 

DIORISTIC, di’-6-ris”-tick, a. Limitiug or de 
fining throughout; (see Dia-;) distinguishing. 

Di’-o-rism, 153: s. Definition. 


to impress with 


Whirling 


A won! by which 


DIORTHOS!Szedi’-or-tho”-sis, 8. A making 
straight throughout the parts. (See Dia-.) 


To DIP=dip, v. a. and n. To immerge, to put into 
any fluid, to wet; to engage in:—new. To sink, to im 
merge; to enter slightly; to choose by chance, 

Dip, s. A depression ; the sinking or falling in of a 
surface ; a candle made by dipping. 

Dip’-per, & One who bathes another or himself; a 
ladle. 

Dip”-ping-nee’-dle, s. An instrument which shows 
the inclination of the magnet. ; 

Dip’-chick, s. A small bird that dives. 

DIPETALOUS, di-pét’-d-itis, 120: a, Having 
two flower leaves.—Scve Di-. 


DIPHTHONG, dip’-th6ng, 143: 8. A double 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 


Consonanis: mis) un, 2. ¢ mission, 165: vizh-tin. 7 ¢. vision, 163; 


57 


thin, 166: thén, 166, 


DIS- 
DIREPTION, di-rép/-shtin, 59: s. 


snatching from, oF plundering — See Ni-. 
DIRGE=derg:, 35: 8. A mournful ditty: a sung 
of lamentation. 


DIRIGENT.—See under To Direct. 

DIRK=derk, 35: 8. A kind of dogger. 

DIRK=derk, a. Dark. Jv dir, to darken. (Spenser. j 

DIRT=dert, 35: # Filth, excrement, mud, mire ; 
meanness, sordidness. 

To Ditt, v. a. To foul, to bemire. 


DIR 


sound, (see Di ,) or two vowels 80 uttered that they 
ure comprehended in one syllable. 
DipA’-thon-gal, (-ong-gal) 4. Having the nature 
of a diphthong. 
DIPHYLLOUS, di fii’-lus, 163: 4. Two-leaved. 
DIPLOM A=de-plo'-md, s. Literally, that which 
is doubled or folded up, a letter; a wriling conferring 
ume privilege on the person to whom it is directed. 
To Di-plo’-mate, v. 2. To invest with a privilege. 
Di-p1.0l-mA-CY, & The art or practice of treating 


The act of 


with fureign states by diplomas, or letiers interchanged! 
ules, 
and privileges of ambassadors; a body of envoys; 


between t e contracting parties ; the customs, °F 


political cunning. 
Di-plo’-ma-tist, s One skilled in diplomacy. 


Dip'-1.o-maT"’-1cs, & pl. The science of diplomas, 
or of ancient writings, literary and public ducuments, 


letters, decrees, charters, &c. 


Dip’-lo-mat’-ic, a. Relating to diplomatics ; per- 
tuining to diplomacy; having the character or quality 


of diplomacy. 
DIPPER, &c.—See under To Dip. 


DIPSAS=dip'-siss, s. A serpent whose bite pro- 


duces a mortal thirst. 


DIPTERAL=dip’-tér-dl, @. Having only two 
wings.—See Di. { Entomol.) Dipterous, &e., see Sup. 
DIPTOTE=dip’-tite, s. A noun with two cases 


only. All nouns in English are diptotes. 
DIPTYCH, dip’-tick, 161: 8. Literally, 


have held high offices, or 
suiuts or martyrs. 


that 
which is double-folded; a ublic register of men who 
ave becume celebrated as 


DIRADIATION, di-rd’-dé-a-shin, 89: s. The 


diffusion of rays from a luminous body. 


DIRE=dire, 45: a. Dreadful, dismal, mournful. 


Dire’-ness, 8. Dismalness, heinousness. 
Dire’-ful, 117: a. Terrible, calamitous. 
Dire’-fulely, ad. Dreadtully, terribly. 
Dire’-fuleness, s. Dreadfulucss, horror. 


DIRECT=dé-réckt’, a. 


Straight, not crooked ; 


not oblique; not retrograde; not collater:l; appa- 
rently tending to some end; open, not ambiguous; 


plain, express. 


To Di-rect!, v. a. To aim or drive in a straight line ; 
to point against as a mark; to regulate, to adjust; to 


prescribe certain measures, to order, to commaud, 


Di-rec!-ter, 36: 3. He or that which directs. 


Di-rect’-ly, ad. In a straight line; immediately ; 


apparently; without circumlucution. 


Di-rect’-ness, s. Straightness ; tendency to a point. 
Di-rec'-tive, a. Having the power of direction ; 


infurming, showing the way. 


Dierec’-tiun, 89: 8. Aim at a certain point; ten- 
a certain impulse; 


dency of motion impressed b 
order, command, prescription, i justment. 


Di-rec-tor, 38: 8. A directer, one appointed to 
transact the alfairs of a trading company; one cour 


suitect in cases of conscience; an instructor, 


Di-rec-tress, Di-reci-triz, 8. A {umale director. 


The latter word also sivnities a dirigent. 


Di-rec’-tor-yy a. and s. Guiding, commanding :——8. 


A rule to direct; a book with the directions or addresses 


of individuals ; a book published in the grand rebellion 
for the direction of religious worship; a board of di- 


recturs; the supreme council iu the French revolu- 


tionary goverument. 


Di-rec-to!-ri-al, 90: a. Giving direction ; pertaining 


to a directory. 


Din’-i-cent, (dir'-e-jént, 129) a. and 8. Direc- 
tive:—s. The line along which the hue describent is 


carried in the geucration of any figure. 
DIREFUL, &c.—See under Dire. 
DIREMPTION, di-rém/-shun, 


separ ation.— See Di-. 


156, 89: s. 


Dir'-ty, a. Foul, nasty, filthy, sullied, mean. 
Dit'-u-ly, ad. Ina dirty manner. 
Dir'’-ts-ness, s. Nastiness; meanness; sordidness. 


To Dir-ty, v. a. To foul, to soil; to disgrace, tw 


scandalize. ee si 

DIRUPTION, di-rup’-shun, 89: s. A bursting 
or breaking asunder.—Bee Di-. 

DIS-, A prefix etymologically the same as Di-, which 
see. It commonty signifies privation or negation, but 
not uniformly. Among the words which begin with 
this prefix, those will stand distinguished which seem 
to receive from it a peculiar meaning, as well as those 
which happen to stand at the head of several others. 
As to the pronunciation of this prefix, the s is unvucal 
if the accent primary or secondary ison the syllable; 
but if the next syllable be accented, and begin with a 
real vowel (not ») or a vocal consonant, the s is 
sounded z, unless the word is connected with a prin- 
cipal word in which the s is unvocal; for in such case 
the derivative follows its principal. 

To Dis-a'-51.6, 151, 101: ». a. To deprive of 
force, to weaken; to hinder from action ; to impair; to 
diminish; to deprive of uselulness; to exclude as 
wauting proper qualitications. 

Dis-a/-ble-ment, 8. Disability. (Bacon.) 

Dis’-a-bil’-t-ty, 84: 8. Want of power, weakness; 
want of qualifications for a purpose; legal impediment. 

Te DISABUSE, dis’-d-biize”, 137: v. a Tu 
undeceive; to set from a mistake; to set right. 


To DISACCOMMODATE = dis'-’c-com"-md- 


date, v. a. To put to inconvenience. 

Dis! -ac-com!-mo-da"-tiwD, 89: 8. The state of 
being unfit or unprepared, 

Ty Dis’-ac-couv”, 37: v. a. To refuse consent. 
(Spenser.] 

To Dis'-ac-cus!-rom, 18: v. a. To destroy a habit. 

DISADVANTAGE = dis!-id-van’-tdge, 99: « 
Loss: iajury to interest; diminution ; unpre paredaess. 

To Dis'-ad-van'-tage, v. a. To injure in interest. 

Dis’-ad-van-ta"-geous, (-jus. 147, 120) 90: a. 
Contrary to interest or convenience; unfavourable. 

Dis'-ad-van-ta"-geous-ly, ad. Iu a manner cob 
trary to interest or convenience, 

Dis!-ad-van-ta’-geous-ness, 3. Contrariety to profit ; 
mischief; loss. 

DISADVENTUROUS. dis’- id - vén"-tU- ris, 
147: a. Unhappy; unpresperons. (Obs.] 

To DISAFFEC -dis’-Al-féct”, v. a, To fill with 
discontent: to dislike; to di-dain: to disorder. 

Disl-al-fec’-ted, a, Not disposed to zeal or affection § 
not disposed to view favourably. 

Dis'-at-fec/-ted-ly, ad. Ina disaffected manner. 

Dis!-af-fec-ted-ness, s. The quality of being dise 
affected. 

Dis’-al-fec!/-tion, 90: 8. Dislike want of zeal fe 
the government; disorder; bad constitution. 

T, Disi-arerinm”, (-ferm, 35) t. a To deny. 

Dis!-at-tir’-mance. s. Confutatton ; negation. 

To Disi-areror’-rst. 1292 v. a. To throw oped 
or reduce a forest to cominon ground. 

Ty DISAGREE=dis-d-ree’, U. To differ, 
not to be the same; to differ in opinion ; to be in a 
state of opposition, 


Dis!-a-gree-ment, s. Difference: diasimiliiwe. 


The s:hemee cotire, and the principles to «which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
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DIS- 


Das’-a-gree’-a-ble, 101: a. Contrary; unsuitable ; 
unpleasing; offensive. 

Dis’-a-gree”-a-bly, ad. In a disagreeable manner. 

Dis!-a-gree“-a-ble-ness, s. Unsuitableness ; con- 
trariely ; unpleasantness; offensiveness. 

To DISALLIEGE, dis’-di-lecge’, 103: v. a. To 
alienate from allegiance. [Milron.- 

To Dis!-ai-L.0ow", 31: v. a, and #. To refuse per- 
mission ; to deny the authority of; to consider as un- 
lawful; to censure by a posterior act :—nex, ‘Tu refuse 
permission, not to grant. 

Dis!-al-low”-a-ble, 101: a. Not allowab.e. 

Dis!-al-low”-ance, s. Prohoiton 

To Dis'-at-..x", v. a. To disjoin. (Milton.~ 

Te Dis-an'-cHor, (diz-ing’-cor, 151, 158, 161, 
38) ».a. To drive from her anchor. 

To Dis-an’-i-maTx, 151: v. a. To deprive of life, to 
discourage, to deject. 

Dis-an’-:-ma"-aon, 89: #. Privation of life. 

Jo DISANNUL, dis’-@n-nul”, v. a. To annul. 
The prefix is merely intensive.—See Di-. 

Dis'-an-nul”-ment. s. Annulment. 

To DISAPPAREL = dis’-ap-par’-é!, v. a. To 
strip of raiment. 

To 118/-4p-prar”, 103, 41: v. 2. To be lost to 
view ; to vanish from sight; to fly; to go away. 

Dis’-ap-pear’-ance, s. An end of appearance. 

To DISAPPOINT =dis'-@p-point”, 29: ». a. To 
defeat of expectation ; to balk; to deprive or bervave of. 

Dis’-ap-point’-ment, 8 Defeat of hopes. 

To DISAPPROVE, dis!-ip-pridv”, 107: v. a. 
To dislike, to censure; not to confirm by concurrence; 
to reject. 

Dis’-ap-pro"-val, #. Disapprobution, dislike. 

Dis-ap"-pro-ba’-tor-y, 129, 105: a, Containing 
disapprobation; tending to disapprove. 

Dis-ap’- pro-ba’’-tion, s. Censnre, condemnation. 

To Dis-arm’, 151, 35: v. 4. To spoil or divest of 
arms; to deprive of any thing injurious. 

To Dis/-an-ranae”, (-rainge, 111) v. a. To 
unsettle; to put out of order. 

Dis’-ar-range-ment, s. Disorder, confusion. 

To Dis’-ar-nar”, v. a. To undress; to discumfit, 
to rout, to overthrow. ‘ 

Dis’-ar-ray’, $8. Disorder, confusion ; undress. 

DISASTER=diz-as'-ter, 151, VI, 36: $s. The 
blast or stroke of an unfavourable planet; mishap; 
misery. 

To Dis-as’-ter, v. @. To blast, to afflict. 

Dis-as’-trous, 120: a. Unlucky; calamitous. 

Dis-as/-trows-ly, ad. Calamitously. 

Dis-as!-trous-ness, s. Calamitousuess. 

To DISAUTHORIZE, diz-Aw/-thor-ize, 151: va. 
To deprive of credit or authority. 

To Dis’-4-voucu”, 31, 63: v.a. To retract pro- 
fession. 

To Dis!-4-vow", v. a. To disown; to deny know- 
ledge of. 

Dis’-a-vow~-al, Dis’-a-vow”-ment. s. Denial. 

To Dis-panv’, 151: v. a. and nm. To dismiss from 
military service; to break up an army; to dismiss 
from service :—aru. To retire from military service; to 
be dissolved. 

To Dis-warg’. 151: a To strip off the bark. Pope 
uses it for To Debark or Disembark. 

To Dis’-Be-iiEve”, (-!eev, 103, 189) vr. a. Not 
to credit, not to hold trne. 

Dis’-be-lev”-er, s. One who refuses belief. 

Dis’-be-lief”, s. Refusal of credit. 

Ts Dis-sencu,, 151, 63: v. a. To drive from a 


seut. 
To Dis-BRANCH, v. a. To break off, as a branen. 


DIS- 


Tu Dis-suv/, 151: v. a. To take awa, buds. 

To Dis-pur’-pEN.—See four words lower, 

To Dis-sursr’, 151, 153: 0. a. To take from the 
purse : to pay out as money, to spend. 

Dis-bur’-ser, s. One that disbursea. 

Dis-burse’-ment, #. Act of disbursing; the sum 
disbursed. 

Tv Dis-sun’-tuEN, (-ffin, 114) v. a. and a. To 
ease, of a burthen, to unload ; to disencumber or clear; 
to throw off as a burthen :—neu. ‘To ease the mind. 

> It is very commouly but less properly spelled Dis. 
buraen. 

To Dis-cai’-cr-ate, (-shé-dte, 147) v. a. To put 
off the shoes or sandals. 

Dis-cal’-ce-a”-tion, 150: s A pulling off the shoes, 

To Dis-can’-pyY, v. n. To dissolve, to melt. 

To Dis-canv’, v. a. To throw out of the hand such 
cards as are useless; hence, to dismiss from service or 
employment. 

Dis-canr’-NATE, @. Stripped of flesh. 

Zo Dis-case’, (-cace, 152) v. a. 
vadress. 

Dis’-cev-Ta”-TION, 89: 8 A dispute. 

Dis*-cep-ta’-tor, 38: 8. A decider, an umpire. 

To DISCERN, diz-zern’, 151: v. a. and n. To 
desery, to see; to jude; to have knowledge by com- 
parison, to distinguish:—aes To make distinction ; 
to have judicial coguizance. 

Dis-cer’-ner, 36: 8. One that discerns, a judge. 

Dis-cern’-ing, a. and s. Judicions. kuowing :—s. 
the power of distinguishing. 

Dis-cern’-ing-ly, ad. Judiciously. 

Dia-cern’-ment, #. Judgement; power of distin- 
guishing. 

Dis-cern’-t-ble, a. Discoverable, perceptible. 

Dis-cern’-t-bly, ad. Perceptibly ; apparentiy. 

Dis-cern’-i-ble-ness, 8. Visibleness. 

To DISCERP=dis-serp’, 35: v. a. To tear in 
pieces, to break , to separate, to seloet. [Little used.] 
Dis-cerp -fion, 89: 8. The act of pulling to pieces. 

Dis-cerp’-ti-ble, a, Frangible, separable. 

(> This word and its derivative, Discerptihility, ought 
to have been Discerpible, &c., that is, they ought to 
have been derived from the verb wnd not the noun. 

DISCESSION, dis-sésh’-un, 147: s. Departure. 

To DISCHARGE=dis-chary’, v. a. and n. To 
disburthen, to unload; to disembark; to give vent to, 
to let fly, to let off; to clear a debt by payment; to 
set free from oblization; toclear from an accusation; 
to perform, to execute; to put away; to divest of any 
office or employment; to dismiss; to release; to emit: 
—nen, To dismiss itself, to break up. 

Dis-charge’, s. Vent; explosion ; dismissiun ; release ; 
ransom; payment; execution. 

Dis-char’-ger, 8. He that discharges. 

Dis-cincr, (-singkt, 158) a. Ungirded. 

To Dis-cinpn/, (-sinnd) v. a, To divide, to cut 

DISCIPLE, dis-si-pl, 101: s. A scholar. one 
that professes to receive instruction from another; a 
follower in doctrine. 

Tv Dis-ci’-ple, v. a. To teach, to biing up. Spenagr 
an‘! Milton use it in the contracted form Tu Dis’-ple. 
Dis-ci’-ple-ship, s. The state or function of a 

disciple. 

Dis’-c:-pline. (dis’-sé-plin, 165) 8. Education, 
instruction; rule of government: order militiry regu 
Jation; a state of subjection; any thing taught, art, 
science; punishment, chasrisement, external mortift 
catiou. 

To Dis’-ci-pline, v. a. To educate; to regulate ; te 
punish ; to advance by instruction. 

Dis’-ci-plin-a-ble, a. Capable of matruction. 

Dis’-ci-plin-a-ble-ness, 8. Capability of instructinan 

Dis’-ci-plin-ant, s. Oue of a strict religiors order. 


To strip, tw 
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DIS- 


Dis’-ci-plin-a”-ri-an, 90,41: a. ands. Pertaining 
to discipline :—s. One who rules or teaches with strict- 
ness; a puritan or presbyterian. 

Dis-ci-plin-ar-y, a. Pertaining to discipline. 

To DISCLAIM=dits-clainy, v. a. To disown, to 
deny any knowledge of; to renounce. 

Dis-claim’-er, 36: s. One that disclaims; in law, 
a plea containing an éxpress denial or refusal. 

To Dis-c1.0sr’, (cloze, 137) v. a. To uneorer, to 
open; to reveal, to tell; to hatch. It may be met 
with as a noun. 

Dis-clo’-ser, (-zer) s. One that discloses. 

Dis-clu’-sure, (-zh’oor, 147. 8, Discovery; a re- 
vealing. 

Dis-cle’-sion, (-cl’6S’-zhun, 109) s. Emission. 

D1ISCOID.—See under Disk after all words in Dis-. 

To DISCOLOUR, dis-cul’-ur, 116, 120, 140: 
v. a. To change from the natural hue, to stain. 

Dis-col’-or-a”-tion, 191,59: 8. The act of changing 
the colour; change of colour; stain, dye. 

To DISCOMFIT, dis-cum’-fit, 116: va To 
rout, to defvat, to conquer, to vanquish. 

Dis-com’-fit, s. Rout, deteat, overthrow. 

Dis-com’-fi-ture, (-ture, 147) 8. Defeat. 

DISCOMFORT, dis-cum’-fort, 116, 38: s. 
Uneasiuess, sorrow, melancholy. 

Tv Dis-com’-fort, v. a. To grieve, to sadden. 

Dis-com/’-for-ta-ble, @. Uncomfortable; discom- 
fortiny. [Little used) 

To Dis’-com-munv’, (-com-mend’, 18) v. a. To 
blame. 

Dis’-com-men”-der, 36: 8. A censurer. 

Dis -com-men”-da-ble, a. Censurable. 

Dis’-com-men”-da-ble-ness, 8. Blamableness. 

Dis’-com-men-da’ -fion, 89: s. Blame, reproaeh. 

To Dis’-cou-uove”, 18: v.a. To put to incon 
venience; to molest. To Discommudate, which would 
have bern a better word, is met with only in old 
authors. 

Dis’-com-mo”-di-ous, 90, 105, 120: @. Incon- 
venient; troublesome. [Not in good modern use. } 

Dis’-com-mod”-i-ty, 8, Inconvenience. [Bacon.] 

Tv Dis-com’-mon, v. a. To deprive of the right of 
common; to deprive of the privileges of a place. 

To Dis’-com-Pose”, (-com-pozv’, 18, 137) v. a. 
To disorder, to unsettle, to ruffle ; todisturb the temper; 
to offend. 

Dis’-com-po*-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) 8. Disorder; 
perturbation; disagreement of parts. 

Ju Dis’-con-cert, 35: v. a. To unsettle the 
mind; to disturb; to break as’ a scheme, to defeat a 
machination. 

Dis’-con-rorm”-1-TY, 105: 8s. Want of agreement. 

Dis’-con-aru“-r-T ¥, 109: 8. Inconsistency. 

Tv Dis’-cON-NECT”, v. a. To break the ties of. 

Dis’-con-nec®-tion, 89: 8s. Separation. 

DISCONSOLATE=dis-con’-sd-late, a. Void of 
comfort, hopeless, sorrowful, melancholy. 

ISis-con’-so-late-ly, ad. Comfortlessly. 

Dis-con’-so-late-ness, 8. The state of being discon- 
solate. Disconselation is found only in old authors, 

DISCONTENT =dis’-con-tént”, s. and a. Want 
of content; uneasiness; one who is discontented :—a. 
Discontented. 

To Dis’-con-tent”, v. a. To dissatisfy. 

Dis’-con-ten*-ted, a, Dissatisfied ; uncasy. 

Dis’-con-ten*-ted-ly, ad. Ina discontented manner. 

Dis’- con-ten”- ted-ness, s. The quality of dis- 
content. 

Dia’-con-tent”-ment, s. The state of discontent. 

Tv Dis’-con-tTin”-vx, 109: v. n. and a. Origi- 


DIS- 


nally, to lose the cohesion of parts; more commonly, ta 
cease :—uct, To leave off; to make an end of 

Dis’-con-tin*-u-ance, .s. A ceasing; discontinuity. 

Dis’-con-tin”-u-ows, a. Broken off; separated. 

Dis’-con-t-nu”-t-ty, 84: 8. Disunity of parte. 

Dis’-con-tin’-u-a*-ton, ¢. Disruption of parts, 

DISCOR D=dis’-cdwrd, 37: s. Disagreement, op 
position, mutual anger; difference or contrariety of 
qualities, particularly of sounds; a combination of dis- 
ngreving sounds. 

To pork 83: . ”. To disngree; not to suis 
wi 

Dis-cor’-dant, a. Inconsistent; inharmonious. 

Dis-cor’-dant-ly, ad. Ina discordant manner. 

Dis-cor’-dance, 12: } 3. Disagreement ; opposition 

Dis-cor’-dan-cy, inconsistency. 

DISCOUNT =diz’-cownt, s. That which is counteé 
back, or refunded in a bargain; a deduction according 
to the rate or interest for money advanced beforehand ; 
an allowance made on a debt not yet due iu order to 
receive the money for the same. 

To Dis-count’, 83: v.a. To count back; to allow 
discount; to advance money on, with the deduction of 
a discount, 

¢> The accent is proper, but in the mereantile world 
the verb is very commonly made to bear the same 
accent as the noun. (82.) 

Dis-count’-er, s. One that lends on discount. 

Dis-count’-a-ble, a. That may be discounted. 

To Dis-coun’-TR-NANCR, Vv. a. To discourage; to 
abash; tp put to shame. 

Dis-coun’-te-nance, s. Cold treatment. 

Dis-coun’-te-nan-cer, 8. One who discourages. 

To Dis-covn’-ace, (-ctir’-dge. 120, 129, 99) vr. a. 
To depress, to deprive of contidence; to det: r; to 
dissuade. 

Dis-cour’-a-yer, 2, 36: 8. One that discourages. 

Dis-cour’-age-ment, 8. The act of deterring or de- 

ressing hope; the cause of depression or fear. 

DISCOURSE, dis-c0’urce, 47, 153: 8. The act 
of the understanding by which it passes from premises 
to consequences ; conversation, mutual intercourse of 
language; effusion of language, talk; a treatise, a 
dissertation. 

To Dis-course’, v. n. and a. To converse, to talk, 
to relate; to treat upon in a solemn or set manner; to 
reason ;—act. [Shaks.] To treat of; todiscnss; to utter. 

Dis-cour’-ser, 36: s. A speaker, a dissertator. 

Dis-cour’-sive, (-ctv, 105) a. Discursive. [Milton.) 

Dis-cur’-sive, a. Proceeding by regular gradation 
from premises to consequences: argumentative; mor- 
ing here and there; roving; desultory. 

Dis-cur’-sive-ly, ad, By due gradation of argument 

Dis-cur’-sive-ness, s. Due gradation of argument. 

Dis-cur’-sor-y, 129, 18: a. Argumental. 

DISCOURTEOUS, dis-co’urt-yus, 47, 146, 147: 
a. Uneivil, uncumplaisant. 

Dis-court’-eous-ly. ad, Uncivilly, rudely. 

Dis-court’-ship, 8. Discourtesy. (Obs.) 

Dis-cour’-te-sy, (-cur’-te-sdy, 120, 152) s. In. 
civility; rudeness. 

DISCOUS.—Scee under Disk after all worls in Dis-. 

To DISCOVER, dis-ctiv’-er, 116, 36: v. a. Li. 
terally, to uncover; to show, to disclose, to bring to 
light; to make visible; to make known; to reveal; to 
espy; to detect. 

Dis-cov’-er-er, 8. One that finds out something 
which existed, but was not kuuwn; also, a spy. 

Dis-cov’-er-a-ble, a. That may be discovered ; ap- 
parent, exposed to view. 

Dis-cov’-er-y, $s. The act of findiug any thing hidden; 
the thing discovered; the act of revealing. 

Dis-cov’-er-ture, (-thre, 147) s. State of being 
released, or of being free from coverture, that is, of 
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being a spinster or a widow; [Law;) discovery; de. 
nouement 

DISCREDIT = dis-créd’-ft, 3. Want of credit; 
ignominy, reproach, disgrace. 

To Dis-cred’-it, v. a. To deprive of credibility; to 
disgrace, to make less reputable; to distrust; not to 
credit. 

Dis-cred!-it-a-ble, 101: a. Disreputable. 

DISCREET =dis-crete’, a. Literally separate. but 
appropriately in this mode of spelliig, wary, prudent, 
cautious; modest, not forward.—Compure Discrete 
.ower. 

Dis-creet’-ly, ad. Prudently; cautiously. 

Dis-creet/-ness, 8. Discretion. 

Dis-crer-ion, (-crésh/-un, 89, 9:2) s. Prudence, 
knowledge to govern or direct one’s self; vise manage- 
meat; liberty of acting at pleasure; literally, disjunc- 
tion, separation, but in this sense little used. 

Dis-cref’-ion-1; a. Left to diseretion or choice. 

Dia-crei'-:on-al-ly, ad. At pleasure, at choice. 

Dis-cre/’-ton-ar-y, a. Left to diserction. 

DISCREPANT=diw-cré-pant, a. Jarring, dis- 
ugreving ; different. 
is’-cre-pance, 12: } s. Difference, disagreement ; 

Dis’-cre-pen-cy, coutrariety. 

DISCRETE=dis-crect’, a. Separate, distinct, not 
concrete; not continued; disjunctive. 

Dis-cre’-t:ve, 105: a. Disjunctive; noting separa- 
tion or cpposition; a discretive proposition is that 
which is opposed to another by meass of but, though 
yet, &c , which are called diseretive conjunctions, 

Dis-cre’-tive-ly, ad. In a discretive manner. 

Dis-crer-lon. &¢.—See above under Discreet. 

To DISCRIMINATE, dis-crim/-¢-ndte, 105: 
vp. a. and n, To mark with notes of difference; to dis- 
tinvuish by certain tokens; to select or separate :—acu. 
To make a distinction. 

Dis-crim/~-nate, a. Distinguished. [Bacon.] 

Dis-crim/-i-nate-ly, ad. Distinctly. 

Dis-crim’-/-nate-ness, s. Marked difference. 

Dis-crim"-i-na/-tive, a. That makes a mark of 
distinction, characteristical; that observes distinction. 

Dis-crim '--na/-tive-ly, ad. With discrimivation or 
distinction. 

Dis-crin/-i-na”-tion, 89: # The faculty of dis- 
tinguishing; the state of being distinguished ; dis- 
tiuction; the marks of listinction. 

Dis-crim/-i-na-ble, 101: @. Distinguishable by 
outwant marks or tokens, 

Dis-crim!-1-novus, 120: a. Having nice differences 
between rafety and danger, hazardous. (Harvey. ] 

DISCUBITORY, dis-ci/-bé-tar-dy, 105, 129, 18: 
4 Fitted to the posture of leaning 

Dis-cum/-ben-cy, s. The act of lexning at meat. 

Ti DISCULPATE=dis-ciil’-pate, v. a. To ex- 
culpate, which is in better use. 

Ts Dis-cuw!-ser, 36: v. a. To disencumber. 


DISCURSION, dis-cur’-shun, s. A running or 
rambling in different Ways, 

Dis-cur'-sivx, &c.—See under Discourse. 

Dis-cur!-ruNnt, @ Not current. (Obs.) 

DISCUS.—Scee under Disk after all words in Dis-. 


To DISCUSS=dis-cuss’, v. a. Literally, to shake 
in pieces, or separate by shaking: hence, in medicine, 
to disperse or scatter: but appropriately and com. 
monly, to ex:mine or clear by disquisition, 

Dis-cns'-ser, 36: s. He that discusses. 

Dis-cus’-sive. 105: a. and s. Having the power to 
disenss, or disperse tumors:—s. A medicine to dis- 
perse tumors. a di-cutient 

Dis-cu/-tient, (-sh’ént, 147; a, and «. ° Dis. 
persing morbid matter:—s. A medicine to disperse 
tumors. 


DIS- 
Yo DISDAIN, diz-dain’, 151: v.a. and”. Te 


scorn ; to consider as unworthy of one’s characte: :-— 
neu. To scoru; to grow impatient or angry. 


Dis-dain’, s. Contempt; scorn, {ndignation. 
Dis-dain’-fwl, 117: a. Haughty, scornful. 
Dis-dain’-ful-ly, ad. Contemptuously, haughtily. 
Dis-dain’-ful-ness, s, Haughty scorn. 

DISEASE, dis-eez’, 151: s. Distemper, malady. 

To Dis-ease’, v. @. To afflict with disease; to infi-ct 
to make uneasy. 

Dis-eas'-ed-ness, & Sickness, morbidness. 

Dis-ease’-ful, 1173 a. Aboundiug with disease, pro- 
ducing disease. 

Dis-ease’-ment. s. Trouble, inconvenience. 

Dis-epagv’, 114: a. Biunted, made dull. 

To Dis'-em-BaRK", v. a. and 2. To land (troops) 
from a ehip:—nex. To land. 

Dis/-em-bark”-ment, s. The act of disembarking. 
Dis-em-bar-ca’-fion is used with the same meaniny. 

To Dis/-nm-nar"enass, 0. a. To free from clog. 

Dis’-em-bar"-rass-mment, 8. Freedom from per- 
plexity. 

To Dis!-em-air"-rer, v. a. To free from bitterness. 

To Dis'-ym-Bovu"-y, tr. a. To free from flesh or the 
body; to discharge from military incorporation. 

Dis’-em-bod"’-ied, L14: a. Divested of the body ; 
separated, no longer incorporated, 

To Dis!-em-soaur”, (-boyw:) vr. a. and 2. Tu 
pour out or discharge at the mourh, as a stream; to 
vent, to eject:—anew,. ‘To gain a veut; to flow. 

Dis’-em-boyue”-ment, 8 The discharge of waters 
into the ocean. 

Dis/-eu-bos”-omen, (-bd0z!-omd. 107, 151, 18. 
114) a, Separated frum the bosom. (Youny.] 

To Dis'-em-now"-x1.,, tv. a, To take ont the bowels 
of; to draw from the bowels. 

To Dis -em-sroi).”, v. a. To free fiom confusion. 

To Dis!-En-a"@B1.F, v. a. To deprive uf power. 

To Dis’-eNn-cHANT’, v. a. To free from enchantinent. 

To Dis!-un-cum"-BER. v. a. To disburthen, to ex 
onerate, to free from obstruction. ; 

Dis’-en-cum"-brance, 8. Freedom from encum- 
brance. 

To Dis’-en-aaGce", v.a.and n. To separate, to ex- 
tricate, to clear; to free from what stronuly detains 
the attention:—seu. To set one's self free from. 

Dis’-en-gaged", 114: a. Vacant, at leisure. 

Dis’-en-gaged"-ness, s. The quality of being dis 
engaged ; freedom from pressing business; disjunction 

Dis/-en-yaye”-ment, s. Release from any engage- 
gayementor ubligution ; freedom ofattention ; vacancy. 

To Dis’-EN-No"-BLE, 101: v. a. To degrade. 

To Dis/-ex-roii”, (-role, 116) v. a. To erase on 
remove out of a roll or list. 

To Dis!-en-ran”-a.e, 158, 101: x. a. To un- 
travel; to set free from impediments; to disengage. 

Dis!-en-tan”-gle-ment, s Au unravelling. 

To Disleen-THids!’.—See To Disinthral 

To Dis!-eN-THRONE", v. a. To dethrone. 

To Disl-xn-Ti-11.B, 101: v. a. To deprive of title 

Ts Dis’-#N-TRANC Ae v @&. Toawaken from a‘rance 

To Dis'-e-spouse”, (-spowz, 137) v. a. To divoiee 

Dis'-r-stHem”, s, Slight, dislike, disregard. 

Tv Dis!-e-steem”, v. a. To slight, to dislike. 

Dis!-es-ti-nia’’-tion, 8. Disrespect, disesteem. 

Dis- va"-voon, 120, 39: &. Discountenance ; un. 
ropitious regard; state of unacceptableness; want oi 
-auty. 

To Dis-fa!-vowr, v. a. To discouvtegance ; to de 

form. 

To Dis-ria’-uRE, v. a To deform; to mangle. 
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Dis-fiz/-ure-ment, s. A defacement ; 8 deforming. 

Dis-tig’-u-ra”-fiun, 8. The act of disfiguring; the 
state of beiny disfigured; deformity. 

To Dis-vor’-KsT, v. a. To disafforest, which sce. 

To Dis-yran’-curse, (-chiz, 105, 137) v. a. To 
deprive of privileges or communities. 

D s-lran’-chise-ment, s. A depriving of privileges. 

To Dis-vun/-NnisH, 0. a. To unfurnish, to strip. 

To Dis-var’-misH, 151: v. a. To strip of orna- 
ments. 

T, Dis-Gaw-RI-son, (sn, 114) 151: %. a. To de- 
prive of a gurmson. ; 

T, Dis-ciu’-RF¥Y, 151, 6: v. a. To deprive of 

lory. 

To Dis-aorar’, 151: v. a. To vomit; to discharge. 

Dis-gorge’-ment, s. A disgorging ; thing disgorged. 

Dis-arace’, 151: s. State of being out of favour ; 
state of ignominy; dishouour; state of shame; cause 
of shame. 

To Dis-grace’, v.a. To bring reproach upon; to 
dishonour as an agent; to bring to shame; to put out 
of favour. 

Dis-gra’-cer, 8. One that causes ignominy. 

Dis-grace’-ful, 117: a. Shameful. 

D.s-yrace!-ful-ly, ad. Ignominiously. 

Du-grace’-ful-ness. 8. Iguominy. 

Dis-ara’-crovs, (-sh'tis, 147) a. Unfavourable. 

To DISGUISE, diz-gwtze’, 151, 77: v. a. To 
cunceal by an unusual dress; to hide by a counterfeit 
appearance; to distigure; to change the form of. 

Die-guise’, s. A dress contrived to couceal the person 
that wears it; a fulse appearance; counterfeit show. 

Dis-gui'-ser s. He that disguises himself or another. 

Dis-yruise -ment, s. Dress of conceulment. 

DISGUST, diz-gist’, 151: s. Distaste ; aversion 
of the palate; aversion ; offence conceive. 

To Dis-gust’, v. a. To raise aversion in the stomach ; 
to strike with dislike; to offend; to produce aversion. 

Dis-gust’-ing, a. Nauseous; offensive. 

Dis-gust’-ing-ly, a. Ina disgusting manner, 

Dis-gust’-ful, a. Nauseous; causing aversion. 

DISH, &c.— See after all the words formed with Dis-. 

DISHABILLE, dis’-d-bil”, 170: s. An undress. 
Asan adj. itis properly deshabille (déz’-d-bi \-yAy,) 

Ts DISUABIT=dis-hab’-it, v. a. To drive from 
abode. (Shaks.] 

Ty Dis-Hean’-EN, (-har-tn, 131, 114) v. a. To 
discourage, to deject, to terrify, to repress. 

To Dis-Hun!-17.—Sed Disinherit. 

T DISUEVEL, dé-shév-él, 105: v. a. To 
spread the hair disorderly ; it derives its pronunciation 
from its original French form. 


Di-shev’-elled, (-@ld, 114) a. Flowing disorderly. 


DISHONEST, diz-on/-ést, 151, 56: a. Void of 


probity or faith; in a classical sense, disgraced, iguo- 
minivus; iv our old writers, unchaste, lewd. 
Dis-hon-est-ly, ad. In a dishonest manner. 
Dis-Aon!-est-y, 8. The quality of being dishonest. 
Dis-ron’-ovn, (diz-du’-ur, 151, 55, 120) s. Re- 
proach, disgrace, ignominy ; reproach uttered, censure. 
T, Dis-hon!-onr, v. a. To disgrace; to violate the 
chastity of; to deprive of the grnament of; to refuse 
the acceptance or payment of. 
Dis-hon/-our-er, 5. One that dishonours. 
Dis-hon!-our-a-ble, a, Shameful, reproachful ; void 
of faith; being in astate of disesteem. 
Diehon!-our-a-bly, ad. Ignominiously. 
To Dis-norn’, v. a. To strip of horns. (Shaks.! 
Dis-Hu’-moun, 56, 120: 8. Ml-humour. 
Dis’-tm-PRove”-mEnt, (-prdov’-mént, 107) s. Re- 
duction from a better to a worse state. 


Dis’-in-cor’-po-ra”-tion, 89: 8. 


Dis-in’'-ter-est/-ed-ly, ad. 
Dis-in’’-ter-est’-ed-ness, s. Contempt of private in- 


DIS- 


Tv Dis’-1n-CARn"-cER-ATE, v. @.°To free fro.n prisuc 
To Dis!-1n-ciine”, v. a. To produce dislike to. 
Dis’-in-cli-na”-tion, 89: s. Slight dislike. 

To Dis’-1N-cor”-Po-RATE, v. @ To diseolvo from 


being corporate; to detach from a corporation. 
Deprisation of 
corporate existence or privileges. 


To Dis!-1n-PECT”, v. a. To purify from infection. 
Dis’-in-fec"-tion, s. Purification from infection. 
Dis!-1n-GEN*-u-008, 120: a. Unfair; meanly art- 


ful; vicivusly subtle; sly, cunning; illiberal. 


Dis'-in-gen"-u-ous-ly, ad, With disingenuousness- 
Dis'-in-gen"-u-ous-ness, 8 Unfairness; low craft. 


Disingenxity, in the same sense, is almost obsvulete. 


To Dis/-1n-HER"-1T, v. a. To cut off from an here- 


olay right. Disherit, with the same mesning, is little 


a . 
Dis’-in-her”-i-son, (-hér’-d-zn, 129, 105, 151, 


114) 8. The act of disinheriting ; the state of being 
disinherited. Disherisun has the same meaning. 


Dis/-1n-TE-GRrA"@TION, 89 : 8. The act of separating 


integrant parts of a substai.ce, us distinguished from 
decomposition or the separation of constituent parts, 


To Disl-1n-TER”, v. a. To unbury; to disclose. 
Dis’-in-ter’-ment, s. An unburying. 
Dis-tn/-rei-est, 151: s. What is contrary to one’s 


wish or profit; indifference to profit, or to private re- 


gards. 
To Dis-in'-ter-est, v. a, To render superior to private 


advantage. 


Dis-in/-ter-est-ed, a. Superior to private regards ; 


without personal concern in an affair; free from self- 
interest. Disintercssed, in the same sense, is out of use. 


With disinterestedness. 


terest. Disintcressment, inthe same sense, is out of use. 


To Dis'ein-rHnal.”, (-thrdwl, 112) v. a. To set 


free, to restore to liberty, to rescue from slavery. 
To Dis!-1-nuRE", v. a. To deprive of habit. [Milton.} 
To Dis’-tn-vire”, v. a. To recall an invitation. 
To Dis’-1n-votve", 189: v. a. To disentangle. 
To Dis-soin’, 151: v. a. To separate; to purt from 
each other; to sunder. 


Dis-juact’, (diz-jiingkt, 158) a. Disjoined. 


Dis-junc’-tive, 105: a. and 8. Incapable of union ; 
marking separation or opposition ; disjoining the sense 
though joining the words; set in opposition: having 
parts in opposition -—s. A disjunctive conjunction, 

Dis-junc’-tave-ly, ad. Distinctly; separately. 

Dis-junc’-tion, 89: 8. Disunion; separation. 

To Dis-soint’, v. a. and . To put oat of joint; 
to break at junctures; to make incoherent; to break 
the relution between the parts —ncs. To fall in pieces. 

Dis-joint’, a. Disjointed. 

Dis-joint’-ly, ad. In a divided state. 

Dis-su!-pi-ca"-TI0Nn, 109, 59: 8. 
mining. 

Dis-sunc1’, &c.—See above, under To Disjoin. 

DISK, &c.—See after all the words formed with Dis-. 

DISKINDNESS, dis-kined/-néss, 115, 76: 4. 
Unkindness ; injury. 

Dis-1.ixe’, 151: 8. Disinclination ; absence of affec- 
tion; the contrary to fundness; discord. 

To Dis-like’, v. a. To disapprove ; not to like. 

Dis-like’-ful, 117: a. Disaffected. (Spencer.] 

To Dis-li’-ken, 114; r. a. To make unlike. in 
Shakspeare it may be met with as a verb neuter. 

Dis-like’-ness, 8. Dissimilitude, unlikeness. 

Tu Dis-Lias’, (-lim, 156) v.a. To tear limb from 
limb. 

To Dis-Luun’, (-lim, 156) v. a. To atrike irom 2 
picture. 


Act of deter- 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dicticnary. 
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DIS- 


T> Dis’-L0-caTr. v. a. To displace; to put cut of 
int. 

Dis!-lo-ca"-/ton, a. The act of moving from its pro- 
per place; state of being displaced; a luxation, or 
joint put out. 

To Dis-t.opax!, 151: ». a. and 2. To remove from 
a place; to drive from a station; to remove to other 
quaiters :—neu. To go away to another place. 

Dis-.oyv-ar, 151, 29, 12: a. Not true to alle- 
giance; faithless; treacherous: false in love, 

Dis-loy-al-ly, acd. Faithlessly. 

Dis-loy’-al-ty, s. Want of allegiance ; or faith. 

DISMAL, diz’-mal, 151, 12: a. Sorrowful; dire ; 
horrid; melancholy; uncomfortable; nuhappy ; dark. 

C> The first syllable is supposed to be of other origin 
than the pretix Dis-, and does not, in consequence, fall 
under the rule for pr: nouncing it. 

Dis’-mat-ly, ad. Horribly ; sorrowfully. 

Dis’-mal-ness, s. Horror; sorrow. 


7o DISMANTLE, diz-min’-tl, 151, 101: v. a. 
To strip or divest; to strip of outworks ; to break off. 

To Dis-masx!’, 1]: v.a. To divest of a mask. 

Ta Dis-mvs1’, 113 v.a@. To deprive of masts. 

Tu DISMAY, diz-may, 151: v. a. To terrify; to 
discourng:; to depress; to deject. 

Dis-miay’, s. Fall of courage; terror; fear. 

Dis-may’-ed-ness. s. Dejection of courage, 

DISM E.—See after all the words furmed with Dis-. 


To DISMEMBER, diz mém/-ber, 151: v. a. 
To divide member from member; to dilacerate. 

Dis-mem/-ber-ment, 8. Division. 

To DISMISS, diz-miss’, 151: v. a. To send away ; 
to give leave of departure; to diseard; to discontinue 
or cease the further hearing of, 

Dis-miss’, s. Dismissal or dismission. (Obs.] 

Dis-mis!-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Causing dismission ; 
giving leave to depart. 

Dis-mig’-sal, s. D'smission. 

Dis-mis’-sion, (-shun, 147) 8, A sending away ; an 
hononrable discharge; deprivation ; obligation toleave. 

To DISMORTGAGE. diz-mor’-gage, 151, 156: 
v.a. To redeem from mortzage. 

To Dis-mountv’, 151: v. a. and #. To throw off 
from horseb:ck; to throw from an elevation or place 
of honour: to throw (cannon) from the carriage :— 
neu. To alight from a horse; to descend frum an 
elevation. 

To Dis-NaT’-U-RAi-1ZF, (-natch’-oo-rdl-tze, 94, 
147) 151: 0. a. To alienate; to m«ke alien; to de- 

rive of the privileges of birth. 

Dis-na/-tured. (-ch’oord, 147, 114) a. Unnatural ; 
wanting natural tenderness. (Shaks ] 

T. Dis!-o-sEy”, (-bay, 100) v. a 
mands or transgress prchibitions. 

Dis’-o-be”-di-ent, 105: a. That disobeys. 

Dis'-o-be”-di-ence, s. Violation of !awfl com- 
mand or prohibition; breach of duty to superiors; 
tecomplance: 

To Dis!-0-B1.108”, 104: v. a. To offend by some- 
thing contrary to what was.expected or desired. 

Dis’-o-bli’.ging, a. Not obliging ; discourteous. 

Dis’-o-bli”-ging-ly, ad. Rudely; discourteously. 

Dis’-o-bli*-ging-ness, s. Offensiveness. 

Dis-ob/-li-ga”-tion, 8. Offence; cause of disgust. 

Dis-ob"-li-ga’-tor-y, a, Releasing obligation : the 
literal sev:se. which in the other words is obsolete. 

Or1s-ornegv’, 151, 114: @. Thrown from its orbit. 

Dis-onrlepen, 151, 36: s. Confuston , irregularity ; 
ot nezlect of rule; distemper of body, or of 
mind. 

To Dis-or'-der, v. a. To throw into confusion; to 
disturb, to ruffle; to make sick. 

Lis-or’ -dered, 114: a. Deranged; indispused. 


To break com. 


DIS- 


Dis-or’-der-ly, a. Confused; lawkes; vicious. 
Dis-or'-di-nate, a. Not living by good rules. 
Dis-or’-di-nate-ly, ad. Inordinately. 

To Das-on!-G.4-n1z¥, v. a. To break or destroy the 
structure or order of; to dissolve the union of parts 

Dis or'-yra-ni-za”-tion, 89: 3. Destruction of sys 
tum; subversion of order. 

To Dis-own’, (-dwn, 125) v. a. To deny a pro 
perty in; to deny; nut to nllow; to ubnegate ; to re 
pounce. 

To Dis-ox'-y-paTr, v. a. See To Deoxydata 

To Dis-pain’, v, a. To part a pair or couple. 

To Dis-panv’, v. a. To display. (Unusual.) 

Dis-pan’-sien. -shuin, 147) 8. Diffusion ; dilation. 

To DISPARAGE= dis-par’-Age, 129, 99: va. 
To match un qually; to injure by a depreciating 
comparison. 

Dis-par’-a-ver, 2, 36: 8. One that disparages. 

Dis-par’-ave-ment, s. Injurious union or compa- 
risun with -omething inferior; in law, the matching of 
an heir beneath his or her degree, or against deceucy. 

Dis’-par-ate, a. and 8 Unequal; dissimilar :— 
Dis parates, s. pl. are things so une jual or unlike 
that they canuot be compared. 

Dis par-1-ty, (dis-par/-d-téy, 129, 105) s. In- 
equality, ditference in rank or excellence ; dissimilitude. 

To Dis-park’, v. a. To throw open a park. 

To Dis-panr’, v. a. To divide, to separate. 

Dis-pas'-sion, (-paish’-tn, 147) s. Coolness of 
temper; freedom from mental perturbation. 

Dis-pas’-sion-ate, a. Cold; calm ; impartial. 

Dis-pas’-sion-ate-ly, ad. Culmly. 

To Dis-patcu!, &c.—See To Despatch. 


To DISPEL=dis-pél’, v. @. To drive by scatter- 
ing: to disperse, to dissipate. 

To DISPEN D=dis-pénd’, v. a. Originally, to 
weigh off or distribute by weight; thence to distribute 
generally; and hence to spend or lay out; for which 
we uow use Erpead. (Obs.)} 

Dis-pen’-der, 3. A dispenser. (Obs.} 

To Dis-prnse’, v. a. To distribute by weight; to 
deal out in parts and portions; to make up and deal 
out medicines. Tu Di-pease with, see lower. 

Dis-pen/-ser, s. A distributer. 

Dis-pen’-sir-y, 12, 105: s. The place where me- 
dicines ure dispensed. 

Dis-pen’-sa-tor-y, 18, 105: s. A book in which 
the composition of medirines is described and directed. 

Dis’-pen-sa”-ron, 9: 8. Distribution ; the dealing 
out of any thing; the method of Providence or distri- 
bution of good and evil; that which is dispensed or 
Lestowed.—See also lower. 

Dis”-pen-sa/-tor, s. A distributer. 

To Dis-PENsE’-wITH, v. a. Literally, to deal out an 
indulgence or permission, and hence to excuse, to give 
leave not tu do or observe what is required or cam- 
manded; hence. again, to permit the want of a thing 
which is useful or convenient, to do without it; to set 
free from oblization; to obtain a dispensation from 
the use of the word in the last two senses is not to be 
imitated. 

Dis-pense’, s. Exemptun. (bs.) 

Dis-pen'-sa-ble, a. That may be dispensed with. 

Dis-pen’-sa-ble-neas, s. Capability of being dis- 

ned with. 

Dis-pen’-sa-tive, 105: a. Granting dispensation. 

Dis-pen’-sa-tive-ly, ad. By dispensation. 

Dis-pen/-sa-tor-y, a. Having the power of granting 
dispensation. — 

Dis’-pen-sa"-sion, 89: s. An exemption from a 
law; a permission to do something forbidden; an 
allowarce to omit something commanded.—See also 
above. 


The sign = be used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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DIS- DIS- 
D:s-po’-srl, s. Tho act of disposing ; regulation 


management; power of bestowing. 

Dis!-po-sif”-ion, (-zish’-un, &9) #. Order, dis 
tribution; natural fitness; tendency emper; affec 
tion of kindness or ill-will; predomins at inclination 3 
assortment. 

Dis-pov-i-t've, 10): a. That implies dispusal 
(Out of use.} 

Dis- pos’-i-tiverly, ad Distributively. [Obs ] 

1)is-pos’-s-tor, s. The planet which is lord of the sig 
where another planet is. [Astrol.] 

Dis-po'-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) s. Disposal. [(Obs.] 

To DISPOSSESS, dis’-poz-zéss”. 151: v. a. Te 
put out of possession, to disseize, to deprive. 

Dis'- pos-sess”-ion, (-poz-zésh/-un, 147) s The 
ac of putting out of possession. 

Dis-praise’, (-prarz, 151, 189) s. Blame, censure. 
dishonour. 

To Dis-praise, v. a. To blame, to censure. 

Dis-prais’-er, 36: 8. A cvnsurer. 

Dis-prais’-i-ble, a. Maudable. (Little used } 

Dis-prais’-ing-ly, ad. With censure. 

T» DISPREAD, dis-préd’, 120: v. a. and #”. 
To spread diftient ways:—nex. To extend or expand 
itselfii—See Di. 

Dis-pread’-er. s. A divalger. (Milton.] 

To DISPRIZE=dis-prize, v. a. To undervalue. 

Dis-pror’-1T, s. Loss. detriment. 

Dis-proor’.—See under To Disprove. 

To Dis-proP’-ER-TY, 0. @. To take away the pos- 
session of. (Shaks.] 

Dis’-pro-Por"-TION, (-po/ur’-shin, 130, $9) s. 
Un-uitableness of one thiug or part to another; want 
of symmetry ; disparity. 

To Dis/-pro-por’-son, v. a. To mismatch, tu join 
unfitly. 

Dis’-pro-por"-tion-u-ble, 101: a. Unsuitable in 
form or quantity. 

Dis’-pro-por’-tion-a-bly, ad. Unsuitably, not sym 
metrically. 


To DISPEOPLE, dis-pe’-pl, 103, 101: va. 
To depopulate, to empty of peuple. 

Dis-pev'-pler, 36: 8. A depopulator. 

To DISPERGE=<dis-perge. v a. To sprinkle. 

DISPERMOUS, dis-per’-miis, 120: a. Con- 
taining only two seads—See Di-. 

7) DISPERSE=dis-perce’, 35, 153: v. a. To 
scatter, to drive to different varts; to dissipate ; to 
distribute. 

Dis-per’-ser, 34: # A seatterer, a spreader. 

Dis-per’-sed-ly, ud. In a dispersed manner. 

Dis-per'-sed-ness, #, The state of being dispersed. 
Disperseness is little used. 

Dis-per’-sive, 105: a, Having power to disperse. 

Dis-per’-ston, (-shiin, 147) 5, The act of sprink- 
ling. scattering, or spreading ; the state of being scat- 
tered. 

T DISPIRIT=dis-spir-it, 129: v. a. To dis- 
courage, to deject, to depress; to exhaust the spirits. 

Dis-pir’-i-ted-ness, 8. Want of viguur. 

Dis-pri/-n-ovs, 146, 120: a. Cruel. (Spenser.] 

Ty Dis-p1.ack’, 0. a. To put out of place; to put 
out of any state or condition ; to disorder. 

Dis-place’-ment, s. The act of displacing. 

Dis-p1.a!-CEN-C ¥.—See lower under To Displease. 

To Dis-PLANT, v. a. To move a plant; to dishabit. 

Dis/-plan-ta’’-tion, s, The act of displanti:g- 

To Dis-P1.aT’, v. 4. To untwist, to uncurl. 

7o DISPLAY=dis-play, v. a. To spread wide ; to 
exhibit to view or thought; to set out ostentatiously. 
Dis-play’, s. An exhibition to the view orthe thoughts. 

Dis-play’-er, s. He or that which displays. 

Tu DISPLE.—See To Disciple. 

To DISPLEASE, dis-pleécz’, 137, 189: 2. a. To 
offend, to make angry, to make sad. 

Dis-plea/-sing-ness, 8. Offensiveness. 

Dis-p1.248'-ANT, (-pléz/-ant, 120) a. Unpleasing, 
offensive. 

Dis-pleas/-ance, s. Anger, discontent. [Obs] 

Die-pleas’-ure, (-plézt’-"oor, 147) s. Uneasiness ; 
pain recvived ; offence; pain given; anger, indig- 
nation; state of disgrace; state of being discoun- 
tenanced; disfavour. 

To Dis-plear-ure, v. a. To displease. 

Dis-ptal-cEN-CY, 8. That which displeases, in- 
civility, rudeness, [Little used. } 

Tv DISPLODE=dis-plode’, v. a. To disperse 
with a loud noise; to vent with violence. 

Dis-plo’-sive, (-ctv, 152, 105) a. Noting displosion. 

Dis- plo’-sion, (-zhun, 147) s The act of dis- 
ploding. 

yy DISPLUME, dis-pl’66m’, 109: xv. a. To 
strip of feathers; to strip of the badges of houour. 

To DISPONGE, dé-spiinge’, 105, 116: v4. To 
expunge; to discharge as from a sponge.—See Di-. 

DISPORT, dis-po'urt, 130, a7: s. Sport, play, 
pastime, Dis- is merely intensive.—See Di-. 

To Dis port’, v. a. and m. To divert :—neu, To 
play, to toy, to wanton. 

To DISPOSE, dis-poze’, 137: . a. and n. To 
place, distribute, or arrange ; to empioy to various 

urpuses; to bestow 5 tw adapt; to incline, with fo ; to 
make fit, with for; to regulate; Tv Dispose of, to 
apply to any purpose ; to put into the hands of ano- 
ther; to give away by authority; todirect; to conduct: 
to place in any condition; to put away by any means: 
—neu, (Obs.) To bargain. 

Dis-pose’, 82: 8. Disposal ; dispensation ; dispo- 
sition. (Obs.] 

Dis-po’-ser, (-zer) s. Distributer; giver; bestower: 

overnor : directer. 

Dis-po/-sa-ble, 101: a. Capable of being disposed ; 

free ‘n he used or employed. 
The schemes entire, and the principics (9 enich the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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something else. 

Dis’- pro-por’-fion-a!, a, Without proportion. 

Dis’-pro-por’-fivn-al-ly, ad, Unsuitably with re. 
spect to quantity or value. 

Dis’-pro-por'-fion-al’-i-ty, 84: s. The state of 
being without proportion.—[Sir T. Moie.] 

Dis’- pro-por’-fon-ate, a, Unsymmetrical; unsuit- 
able either in bulk, form, or value. 

Dis'-pro-por"-tivn-ate-ly, ad. Unsuitably 5 un- 
symmetrically, 

Dia’-pro-por’-tion-ate-ness, & Unsuitableness in 
bulk, form, or value. 

To Dis-prove', (-prdov, 107) v. a. To contule, t& 
refute: in old authors, to disapprove. 

Dis-pro’-ver, 36: s. One that disproves. 

Dis-pro’-va-ble, 101: a. That may be refuted. 

Dis-proof’, s. Confutation. 

Dis-PuN’-1sH-4-L1.E, @. Not puniehable ; witht 
penal restraint. (swift } 

Tv Dis-puncr’.—See To Dispouge. 

To DISPUTE=dis-pute’, v.n. anda. Tu canterud 
by argument, to debate :—act. To contend for by 
words or action; to question: to reason aLout, to dis. 
cuss. 

Dis-pute’, 82: s. Contest, controversy. 

Dis-pu'-ter, s. A controvertist, an arguer 

Dis-pu’-ting. s. ‘The act of contending by words. 

Dis- pute’-less, a. Indisputable. 

Dis-pu-ta-tive, 105: a. Disposed to dispute 
(Watts.] 

Dia'-pu-tant, s. and a. A controvertist, an argnet 
a reasoner :—adj. Dispating; engaged in controversy. 


Dis!- pro-por’-fion-a-ble-ness, 8. Unsuitableness te 


DIS- 


Dis’-pu-ta-ble, a. Liable to contest : controvertible ; 
lawful to be contested. 

Dis’- pu-ta”-fon, 89: 8. The skill of controversy ; 
argumentation; controversy; arzumental contest, 

Dis!-pu-ta"-tious, (-sh’us, 147) a. Inclined to 
dispute; cavilling. 

To DISQUALIFY, dis-kwi/-€-1y, 76, 145, 140, 
105, 6: 0. a. To make unfit; to disable by some na- 
tural or legal impeciment: to deprive of a right or 
claim by sume positive restriction; to disable. 

Dis-qual'-i-fi-ca”-tion, 89: &, That which dis- 
qualifies or makes uniit. 

Dis-qui'-et, (-kwi'-ét, 188) s. and a. Uneasiness, 
want of tranquillity, vexation, anxiety :—a1j. Unquist, 
uneasy, restless. 

Tv Dis-qui'-et, v. a. To disturb, to harass. 

Dis-qui'-et-er, 36: «. A disturber. 

Dis-quil-et-ful. 117: @ Producing uncasiness. 

Dis quil-et-ly, ad, Wi-hout rest; anxiously. 

Dis-gi’-et-ness, s. Uneasiness, restlessness. 

Dis-qui’-e-tous, 120: a. Cansing disquict. 

Dis-qui'-e-tude, s. Uneasiness, anxiety. 

DISQUISITION, dis'-kwé-zish”-tin, 76, 145. 
151, 89; s. Literally, a seeking various ways. (see 
Di ,) a formal inquiry into a subject by arguments: 
examination. 

DISREGARD = dis’-ré-gard", 8. Slight notice, 
neglect, contempt. 

To Dis'-re-yard”, v. a. To slight, to contemn. 

Dis’-re-gar’-der, s. One who disregards. 

Dis!-re-yard”-ful, 117: a. Negligent. 

Dis!-re-pard"-ful-ly, ad. Contemningly. 

Dis-r«v-isn, 151: @ Bad taste, nauseousness, 
dislike of the palate, sqneamishness, 

To Dis-rel'-ish, v. a. To infect with an unpleasant 
taste; to want a taste for; to dislike. 

Diy!-rE-puTe”, 8. MI character. dishononr. 

To Dis!-re-pute”’,o a. To bring into disgrace. (Obs.] 

Dis-rep’-u-ta-ble, 92, 101: @. Not creditable. 

Dis-rep’-u-ta”’-ton, 89: 8. Disgrace, dishonour. 
loss uf reputation, ignominy. 

Dis!-re-spacr’, s. Incivility, want of reverence. 

To Dis!-re-spect”, v. a. To show or to feel disre- 
spect to. 

Dis!-re-spect”-ful, 117: a. Irreverent, uncivil. 

Dis’-re-spect!'-ful-ly, ad. Irreverently. 

To Dis-rone’, 151: v. a. To undress ; to divest of. 

Tu Dis-xoot'!, v. a. To uproot. (Goldsmith. ] 

DISRUPT=dis-rupt, 151: a. Rent asunder.— 
See DI-. (Nout much ased.} 

Dis-rup’-/ion, 89: 8. The act of breaking asunder : 
breach, rent, dilaceration. 

To DISSATISFY=dis-sat’-ts-fy, 6: v. a. To 
discontent, to displease, to fail to please, 

Dis-sat’-is-fac’’-tor-y, 129, 18, 105: a. Unable 
to give content, 

Dis-sat’-is-fac’'-tor-t-ness, 8. 
content. 

Dis-sat’-is-fac’’-tion, 89: #. The state of being 
dissatisfied ; discontent. 

To Dis-svat'’.v.a. To remove from a seat. 

7» DISSECT=dis-séckt’, v. a. To cut in pieces; 
to nnatomize; to divide and examine minutely. 

Dis-sec’-tor, 36: s. An matomist; one who takes 
to pieces and examines closely. 

Dis-sec’-tion, 8. The art of accurately cutting iu 
pie-es; anatomy; nice examination. 

To DISSEIZE=dis-seze’, 103: v. a. To dis- 
possess, todeprive. (Law.} 

Dis-seiz’-or, 177: s. He that dispossesses. 

Dis-seiz’-in, s. An unlawful dispossessing a man of 


Inability to give 


DIS- 


his land, tenement, or other imiacsabie or incorpore a, 


Tight. 

To DISSEM BLE, dis-sém’-bl. ». a. and 2. Ti 
hide under false appearances, to pretend that not to 
be which really is; to pretend that to be whies is not, 
to simulate, which word better expresses the last 
meaning:—a¢u To play the hypocrite; ta use false 
professions, to wheedle. 

Dis sen bier, s. A hypocrite; one who dissembles, 

Dis-sem! biing. a. and 8s.) Making a false appear. 
ance or resem)tance:—s. Dissimulation, 

Dis-sem/-biiny-ly, ad. With dissimulation. 

Dis-seM/-BLANCE, * Want of resemblance, the 
literal meanias of the whole class. 

To DISSEMINATE, dis-sém/-¢-nate, 105: rea. 
To sow ia various directions; (sve Di-;) to spread 
every way. 

Dis-sem"-ena!-tor, 38: s. A sower, a spreader. 

Dis-sem!-1-na!-s20n, 89: #, A scattering like seed ; 
a sowing; a spreading. 

To DISSENT <dis-sént’, 1. @. To disavree in 
opinion, to dit-r; to difir frou the established chureh. 

Dis-sent’, s. Difference in opinion; difference of 
religious opinion from that of the established church, 

Dis-sen/-ter, s. One that dissents, particularly from 
the doctrines or government of the established church, 

Dis-sen/-frent, (-st’ént, 147) a. Disagreeing ;—s. 
One who declares his dissent. 

Dis-sen/-sr0n, (-shun, 147) 8. Disagreement, strife, 
contention, quarrel, 

Dis-sen’-siows, (-sh’us, 147) a. Disposed to dis- 
cori; quarrelsome. 

Dis/-sen-ra"-ne-ous, 90, 120: a. Disagreeahle ; 
inconsistent. Milton uses Dis’-seatany with the same 
meaniny. 

To DISSERT=dis-sert’, 35: v.n. To discourse 
or dispute on a subject. (Little used.) 

Dis”-ser-ta/-tor, 38: s. One who writes a disser- 
tation; one who debates, 

Dis’-ser-ta’’-t2un, $9: 8. A discourse, a disquisitiun, 
& treatise. 

To DISSERVE=dis-serv’, 35, 189: v. a. 
do injury or mischief 10; to hurt. 

Dis-ser’-vice, 105: 8. Injury, mischief. 

Dis-ser’-vice-a-ble, 10]: a. Hurtful. 

Dis-ser’-vice-a-ble-ness, s. Injury, harm. . 

To Dia-set’-T1£, 101: v. a. To unsettle. (Obs.] 

To DISSEV ER=dis-sév-er, 46: v. @. To part 
in two; to divide. Dis- is merely intensive.—Sve Di-. 

Dis-sev'-er-unce, 8. Separation. 

DISSIDENT, dis’-sé-dént, «. and s. Not agree- 
ing :—s. A dissenter. 

Dis’-si-dence, s. Disagreement; discord. 

DISSILIENT, dis-sti/-é-ént, 90: a. Starting 
asunder; opening with elastic force. 

Dis-sil/-1-ence, s. The act of starting asunder. 

Dis/-s?-lit’-1on, 89: 8. Bursting in two, starting 
different ways. 

DISSIMILAR, dis-sim’-é-lur, 105, 34: a. Un- 
like, heterogeneous,— Compare To Dissemble, &c. 

Dis-sim’-i-lar’-~ty, 81, 129, 105: 8. Unlikeness, 
dissimilitude. 

Dis-sim!-1-1.4 (Lat.] 170: 8s. An illustration by a 
contrary, as simile by sumething which is like. 

Dis’~si-mil"-:-tude, s. Unlikeness, want of resem- 
blance. 

Tu Dis-sm/-uLR, v. a. To put on a contrary ap- 
pearanee, to dissemble. (3. Jonson.) 

Dis-sim/-u-la’-¢:0n, 89: 8. The act of dissembling, 
hypocrisy; strictly, a concealing of something, as dis. 
tinguished from simalation or a feigning of something, 

To DISSIPATE, dis/-sé-pdte, 105: v. a. To 
scatter every way ; (see Di-;) to disperse ; to squander 

Dis'-si-pa-ble, 101: a. Easily seattered. 


To 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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DIS- 


Dis'-si-pa /-¢i0n, 89: 9. The act of dispersion; the 

state of being dispersed ; the state of an unfixed mitd; 
dissolute living. Ba 

T DISSOCIATE, dia-so'-shé-Ate, 90: v. a. To 
separate, to disunite. 

Dis-so'-ct-a’-tion, 150, 89: s. Separation. 

Dis-so’-ci-a-ble, 98, 10}: a. Not to be brought 
to fellowship. 

Dis-ao’-cial, (-sh’al) a. Not social. 

DISSOLUBLE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

To DISSOLVE, diz-26lv’; 15], 189: v. a. and n. 
To destroy the form of by disuniting the part~ by heat, 
moisture, or other agency: to melt, to liquefy : tu dis- 
unite in any manuer; to loose; to separate, to vreak; 
to solve; to clear:—new. ‘I'v melt, to liquefy, to sink 
away. 

\is-sol/-ver, 8. That which has the power of dis- 
solving ; one who solves a difficulty. 

Dis--olve-ble, a. That may be dissolved. 

Dis-sol’-vent, a. and 8 Having the power of dis- 
solving or melting:—s. That which has the power of 
disuniting the parts by heat or moisture. 

Din'-so-1.U-BLE, 109, 101: @ Capable of being 
dissolved, dissolvable. 

Go Ubserve the digraph ss is no longer vocal. 

[)is!-sol-v-bil’-i-ty, 85, 81, 69: s. Liableness to 
suffer a disunion of parts. 

Dis!-so-t.ure, (-Voot, 109) a. Originally, loose in 
a general sense, but at present, louse in behaviour and 
morals; wanton, unrestrained, dissulved in pleasures ; 
debauched. 

Dis'-so-lute-ly, ad. Loosely, wantonly. 

Dis’-su-lvte-ness, 8. Laxity of manners. 

Dis-so-1.0"-r1ion, 89: 8. Dissolutencss; (Obs. 3) 
the act of liquefying by heat, moisture, or other agency; 
the state of being liquefied; the substance formed hy 
dissolving a body in a menstruum, now called a solu- 
tion; the resolution of a body into its constituent ele- 
ments; death; the act of breaking up. 

DISSONA NT=dis!-sé-nant, a. Discordant, harsh, 
inharmouious; disagreving. 

Dis’-so-nance, s. Discord; disagreement. 

To Dis-suave!, (-swade, 145) v @ To exhort 
against; to divert by reasou OF importunity. 

Dis-sua’-der, 36: s. He that dissuades. 

D.s-swa’-sive, (-clv, 152, 105) a. and s. Tending 
to divert or deter :—s. Argument employed to divert 
from any purpose. 

Dis-sual-sion, (-zlitin, 147) s. Urgency of renson 
or importunity against any thing; deportation. 

To Dis-sweel-Ten, lld: v. @. To deprive of 
sweetness. 

DISSYLLABLE, die-sil’-ld-bl, 101: s. A word of 
two syllables.—See Di-. 

Dis!-syl-ab”-ic, 88: @. Consisting of two syllables. 

DISTAFF=dis'-taff, 11: 8. The staff from which 
the flax is drawn in spioning : it ts used as an emblem 
of the female sex. Literally. it seems to meaDn a 
double or a divided staff; (see Di- +) Junius and others 

ive the whole as a Saxon word, but it does not occur 
in Lye’s Dictionary. 
To DISTAIN=dis-tai’, v. a. To stain, to tinge, 


to sully. Dis- is mere-y intensive.—See Di.. 


DISTANT=dia’-tant, a. Literally, standing apart; 
(see Di-;) remote in place; remote in time either past 
or to come; remote iu connexion, or in nature; not 


obvious; keeping off from, reserved. 
Dis’-tant-ly, ad. Remotely; reservedly. 


Dis!-tauce, s. Space in length between two things 
without considering any thing else between them; 
ce marked ont; remoteness 


remoteness in place; § " e 
in time; ideal disjunction ; respect ; alienation. 
To Dis'-tance, v. a. 
off from view ; to leave behiud as iu a race. 


DISTASTE, dis-taist’, 111: s- 


To place remotely; to throw 


Aversion of the 
palate, disrelish ; disgust, dislike, alienation of affection; 


DI8s- 


Tv Dis-taste’, v. a. To disrelish, to dislike, to laothe ; 
to offend, to disgust; to vex, to sour, to displease. 
Dis-tuste’-ful, 117: s. Nauseous; offensive: in 
Shakspeure it occurs in the sense of malignant. 
Dia-taste’-ful-ness, s. Dislike, disayreeableness. 
Dis-ta/-stsve, 105: 8. That which gives disrelish. 


DISTKMPER=dis-tém!-per, 36: 5. Literally. 
want of temper or proper mixture of ingredients of 
disturbance from some part being predominant ; hence 

: y; bad constitution of mind ; iil humour, 
depravity of inclination; among our old authors it is 
often used in its literal sense of want of temperature as 
applied to climate; or of want of balance of parts, as 
opposed to temper or the due mingling of ingredients. — 
See also lower. 


.To Dis-tem'=per, v. a. To disorder, to disturb, te 


ruffle; to deprive of temper oF moderation; ty make 
disaffected or maligniut. 
Dis-tem/-per-ate. a, Immoderate. [Obs.] 
Dis-tem/-per-ance, 8. Distemperature. 


Dis-tem!-per-a-ture, (-thre, 147) s. Intemperate- 
ness; excess of heat or cold, or other qualities ; violent 
tumultuousness; perturbation of mud; commixture 
of contrurieties, confusion ; slight iliness, indispusition. 

Dis-rem/-PEx, s. A way of tempering paint dif: 
ferent (see Di-) from the ordinary way, namely, by 
size, whites of eggs, &c., instead of oil. To paint ta 
distemper, is to paint with colours so mixed, 

Dis-tem’-per-ing, s. The practice of painting in 
distemper. 

To DISTEN D=dis-ténd’, v. a. To stretch out in 
all directions; tu spread apart. 

Dis-tent', a. and s. Spread, distended : (Thomson.J 
—s. (Obs.) Breadth. 

Dis-ten’-tiun, $9: *. The act of stretching; the 
state of being stretched; breadth; it is also written 
Distensiun. 

Dis-ten’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. That may be distended. 

DISTICH, dis’-stick, 161: 3. A couplet, or two 
poetic lines.— See Di-. 

Dis!-ti-chows, (-cls) a. Having two rows. [Bot.] 

To DISTIL=dis-tir’, v. n. and a. To give iteelf 
out or fall by drops; (see Di-:) to flow zeutly and 
silently; also, to practise distillation :—act. To ket 
fall in drops; in an appropriated sense, to draw by 
distilation. 

Dis'-til-la’-¢eon, 89: 8. Primarily, the act of 
falling in drops or of pouring out in drops; also that 
which falls in drops; app:opriately and commonly, 
the act or process of drawing off the more volatile or 
spirituous partsef a fluid substance in vapour, and then 
reducing the vapour to a fluid by condensation ; that 
which is obtained by such process. 

Dis-til/-ment, s. That which is drawn by distillation, 
a distillation. (Shaks. ] 

Dis-til!-la-ble, a. That may be distilled. 

Dis-til!-la-tor-y, @. Belonging to distillation. 

Dis-til’-ler, 36: s. One who distils; one whose 
occupation is to extract spirit by distillation. 

Dis-til'-ler-y, 129: s. The place where spirits are 

distilled. 

DISTINCT, dis-tingkt’, 158: a. Literally, 
having a difference pointed or marked out; different, 
not the same in number or kind ; different or separite. 
clear, unconfused; specified: in Milton it may be 
found in the sense of variegated. Originally it was 
also a verb signifying to distinguish. 

Dis-tinct’-ly, ad. In a distinct manner. 

Dis-tisct’-ness, s. Nice observation of the difference 
between differeut things: such separation of thingt 
ns makes them easy to separately observed. 

Dis-tinc-tive, 105: a. Marking a distinction ot 
difference ; having the power to distinguish and discera 

Dis-tinc’-tive-ly, ad. Particularly, not confusedly 

Dis-tinc-fion, 89: «. The act of discerning differ 
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ences; note of difference; hovourable note; that by 
which one differs ; separation, divisiun ; discrimination ; 
discernment. — 

fo Wis-tin’-guish, (-ting’-gwish, 145) v. a. 
and ». To note distinctly; to separate; to divide; to 
mark; to make kuown:—aew, ‘Io make distinction. 

Dis-tir/-guish-er, s. One that distinguishes. 

Dis-tin’-yuish-a-ble, 101: a. Capable or worthy of 
being distinguished; worthy of regard. 

Dis-tin’-guish-ingely, ad With distinction. 

Dis-tin'-yuish-ment, ¢. Distinction; observation 
of difference. (Little used.) 

To DISTORT=dis-tdurt’, 37: v. a. To twist 
differently from the natural or regular shape; (see Di-;) 
to deform by irregular motions ; to put out of the true 
posture; to wrest from the true meauiny. 

Dis-tor’-tion, 89: s. The act of distorting; atate of 
being distorted ; crookedness, grimace; perversion. 

To Dis-rxact’, v. a. To pull different ways at once ; 
(see Di-;) to separate, to divide; to turn from a single 
direction toward various points; to fill the mind with 
contra 
masd. For Distractile us a term in botany, see Supp. 

Dis-traught’, (-trdwt, 162) purt. Distracted. (Obs.] 
Distrart, a. with the same sense, is likewise obsolete. 

Dis-trac’-ter, 36: # One that distracts. 

Dis-trac’-ted-ly, ad. Madly, franticly. 

Dis-trac’-ted-ness, 8. The state of being distracted ; 
madness. 

Dis-trac’-tive, 105: a. Causing perplexity. 

Dis-trac’-tion, 89: 8. Tendency to different parts ; 
confusion; disturbance; madness. 

To DISTRAIN =dis-train’, v. a, and *. Origi- 
nally, to Lind fast or strain hard, the prefix, Di-, being 
mercly intensive, and, in some of our uld authors. to 
rend, to tear; but appropriately, to seize for the pay 
ment of rent or taxes :—new. To make seizure: ( Black- 
stone writes the word Distrein.) The substantive used 
in correspondence with the meaning of the verb, is 
Distaxss, (a distraining;) but as this belongs to a 
different etymological branch, however the Original 
stock may be the same, it is placed under the verb 
below :—neu. To make secure ; to seize a debtor's goods. 

Dis-traint’, s. A distress or distraining. 

Dis-train’-or, 38: 8. He that seizes. 

Dis-train’-a-ble, a. Liable to be distrained. 

Dis-TRin’-aas, 158: ¢. The name of a writ directed 
to a sheriff or other officer commanding him to dis 
train. (Lat.) 

Tu Dis-reess’, v.a. Literally, to press or strain; 
and, hence, to afflict with pain or anguish, to oppress 
with calamity, to make miserable.—See also lower. 

Dis-tress’, s. Calamity, misery, misfortune.—Seo 
also lower. 

Dis-tres’-sing, a. Harassing, afflicting. 

Dis-tres'-sed-ness, s, The state of being distressed. 

Dis-tress’-ful, 117: a. Miserable; full of trouble ; 
attended with poverty. 

Dis-tress’-ful-ly, ad. Miserably. 

Dis-rness’, s. The act of pressing or straining by 
the agency of law; a distraining; a compulsion in real 
actions by which a man is assured to appear in court, 
or to pay a debt or duty which he refused; the thing 
seize 


To Dis-tress’, v. a. To prosecute to a seizure. 
To DISTRI BUTE=dis-trib’-dtz, ©. a. To divido 


among two or more, to deal out, to administer; to se 
parate as into classes; in printing, to separate types 
and replice them in their cells. ‘ 
Dis-trib/-u-ter, s. One that distributes. 
Dis-trib’-u-tive, 105: a. That distributes; that 
assigns the species; that separates or divides. 
Dis-trib’-u-tive-ly, ad. Singly; particularly. 
Dis!-tri-bu’’-tion, 89: #. The act of dealing out; 


consideratious, to perplex, to contound,to make 


DIT 


dispensation ; the dividing and disposing in order the 
parts of anv thing. 

DISTRICT =dis’-trickt, s. Literally, that which is 
ressed or restrained with reference to the authoritics 
tis shject to, the circuit within which a man may be 

compelled to legal appearance; hence, more largely, 
any portiou of region or territory within given lines. 

Dis-riic’-TIon, 89: 8. Sudden display, as in seiz. 
ing on and drawing out the sword. [An upfrequent 
Latinism.] 

Dis-121n’-Ga8, 158: s,—See under To Distraiu. 

To DISTRUST=die-triist’, v. a. Not to trust, 
to regard with diffidence. 

Dis-trust’, 82: 8. Discredit; loss of credit ; suspicion; 
want of faith or contidence. 

Dis-trust’-ful, 117: a. Apt to distrust, suspicious 
diffident, modest, timorous. 

Dis-trust!-ful-ly, ad. In a distrustful manner. 

Dis-trnst’-ful-ness, s. Want of confidence. 

Dis-trust’-less, a, Without suspicion. 

DISTUR B=dis-turb’, v. a. To stir greatly, (Dis- 
is intensiv«-,) to perplex, to disquiet; to interrupt, to 
hinder; to turn off from any direction. Milton hus 
used the word as a noun. 

Dis-tur’-her, &. He that causes disturbance. 

Dis-tur’-bunce, s. Perplexity; interruption of a 
settled state; disorder; violation of peace. 

DISUNIFORM, dis-i’-né-fdwrm, 103, 38: a. 
Not uniform, heterogeneous. 

To Dis'-u-nire”, v. a. and m. To separate, to 
divide, to part:—aew. To fall asunder; to become se- 


parate, 

Diws’-u-ni'’-ter, s. He or that which disunites. 

Dis-u’-ni-ty, 81: s. A state of separation. 

Dis-u/-ni-on, (-G/-néd-dn=tineyiin, 146, 18) « 
Separation; disjunction; brench of eoucord. 

Dis-usx’, (-tice, 152) 8. Cessation of use, desue- 
tude; cessation of custom. 

To Dis-use’, (-tze, 137) . a. To cease to make 
use of; to disaccustom. 

Dis-u/-sage, (-t-zAgr, 99) s. The gradual cessa- 
tion of use or custom. 

Tv Dis-va.!/-uez, 151, 110: v. a. To undervalue. 

Dis-val/-ue, #. Disregard, disvrace. 

Dis-val/-u-a"-sion, 89: 8, Disreputation. 

To Dis-voucn’, 151: v. a. To destroy the credit of 

> Here end the clas-es of words formed with Dis.. 

DISH =dish, s. A broad flat vessel in which food 
is served up at table; the meat served in a dish: any 
particular kind of fuod; A dish uf tea is a cup of tea: 
a kind of measure among miners. 

To Dish, v.a. To serve in a dish; to send up to 
table ; in cant langunge, to gudgeon, to render helpless. 

Dish’-cloth, s. A cloth used in cleaning dishes. 

DiSK=disk, s. Originally, a piece of stone, iron, 
or copper, inclining toan oval figure, which the ancients 
hurled by the help of a leathern thong put through a 
hole in the middle; a quoit: at present, the face of the 
sun, moon, or any planet, asit appears toa spectator in 
a different planet: in botany, the whole surface of a leaf; 
the fleshy circle between the stamens and pistils. 

Dis!-cus, 3. The ancient quuit; a disk. 

Dia/-couvs, 120: a. Broad, flat, wide ; resembling a 
disk. Dis’ coid, a. Shaped as n disk. 

DISME, demy, [Old Fr.] 170; s. A tithe. [Obs.] 

DITATION, di-ta’-shtin, 89: s. The act of 
making rich. (Bp. Hall.) 

DITCH=ditch, s, A trench ent in the ground, 
usually between fields; an long narrow receptacle uf 
water; the moat with which @ town is surrounded. 

To Ditch, Uv. R. To make a ditch. 

Ditch’-er, 36: s. One who digs ditches. 

DITHYRAMB = diti-8-rimh, s. A hymo m 


honour of Bacchus full of wild transport as if written 


The sign = is used nfter modes of spelling that have no isregularity of sound. 
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vision, 165: din, 166: then, 166. 
N 


DIV 


under the influence of intoxication. The word is one 
of the names of Bacchus, 
Dish!-y-ram’-bic, 88: s, and a. Adithyramb; a 
poem intentionally wild:—a, Wild. enthusiastic. 
DITION, dish‘’-un, 89: s& Dominion. (Obs.) 
DITONE=di'-tdne, s. An interval of two tones in 
music,—See Di- 
DITTAN DER=dit-tan/-der, 8. The plant pepper- 
wort, which is sometimes used in lieu of pepper. 
DITTANY, dit’-td-ndy s, An aromatic herb. 
DITTO-==dit/-td, ad. As said; the same. ([lItal.] 
DITTY, dit’-téy, «. A poem to be sung; a song. 
Dit’-tied, (-tid, 114) a. Sung; adapted to music. 
DIURETIC=d?-d-rét”’-ick, a. and 4. Promoting 
urine:—s. A medicine to promote urine.—See Dia-. 
DIURNAL=di-ur-nal, a. and s. Relating to, 
one cooetituting the day; dailys—s. A journal, a day 


Di-u r-nal-ly, ad, Every day. 

Di-ur’-nal-ist, s. A journalist. 

Di/-u-ruR*-NAL, a. Lasting; of long continuance. 

Di-u-tur’-ni-ty, 105: #. Length of duration. 

DIVAN, dé-van’, 105: s. Among the Turks and 
other Orientals, a court of justice or eouncil; a council 
chamber, a hall, a smoking room; a council generally. 

To DIVARICATE, di-vare-d-cAte, 41: v. n. and 


a. To part itself into two, to stride:—act. To divide 
into two —See Di. 

Di-va/-ri-ca”-tion, 80: s. A dividing into two; a 
forking; a crossing of fibres at different angles, 

To DIV E=dive, v.n. To sink or go voluntarily 
under water; to go deep into any question; to im- 
merge into any business. 

Di‘-ver, 36: s. One that dives; a water-fowl. 

Di'-ving-bell, s. A contrivance by which perons 
nay descent and remain below water without being 
suffoca 


To DIVEL, dé-val’, v. ». To pull; to sever. [Obs] 
Di-vel'-lent, a. Drawing asunder.—See Di-. 
Di-vui!-aive, (-civ, 105) a. Pulling asunder. 
Di-vul'-sion, (-shun, 147) s. A plucking apart 

To Di-vg1.-.I-CATR, v. a. To pull in pieces. 

DIV EL=di'-vél, s. A large cartilaginous fish. 

DIV ER B-==di’-verb, s. A by-word, a proverb. 

To DIVERGE, dé-verge’, 105, 35: v. =. Totend 
various ways from one puint—See Di-. It is oppnsed 
to Converge. 

Di-ver'-ging-ly, ad. In a diverging manner. 

Di-ver'-gent, a. Receding from each other. 

Di-ver'-gence, s. A proceeding In differen* directions 
from a common point. 

DIVERS, DIVERSE, DIVERSION, &c.—See 
in the neat class. 

To DIVERT, dé-vert’, 35: v. a. To turn off 
from any direction or course, particularly the mind by 
the attraction of something agreeable; (see under 
Diversion towards the end of the class;) to draw to 
from a different part. 

Di-vert’-er, 36: s. He or that which turns off some- 
thing.—See also lower. 

Ni-ver’-ti-cle, s. A turning; a by-way. 

To Dr-verse’, 153: v. mn. To turn aside. [Obs.> 

Di-ver’-sion, (-shiin, 147) s. The act of turning 
aside; the act of drawing the attention and force of 


the encmy in warfare to a where they will be less 
lhurtful.—See also lower. a . 


Di/-verse#, a. Turned from one course, and hence 
various, different, multiform. 

Di'-verse-ly, ad. In a diverse manner. 

Di’-vers, (-verz, 151) a. Several, sundry, more than 
one. 

Di-ver’-si-ty, 8. Difference, dissimilitude ; variety ; 
distinct being not identity; variegation. 


DIV 


To Di-ver'-st-fy, (-fy, 6) va. To make different 
from another, to make different from itself; to vary 
to variegate. 

Di-ver'-si-fi-ca"-tion, 89: 8. The act of diversify. 
ing; varistion; variegation: change. 

Dever’-si-form, a. Of various form. 

Dr-ver’-sion, s. That which turns or draws che mind 
from eare; sport, play, pastime. 

To Di-vert’, v. a. To please, to amuse. 

Di-ver’-ter, s. He that pleuses. ’ 

Di-ver'-ting, a. Amusing, entertaining. 

De-ver’-tive, 105: a. Recreative, diverting. 

To Di-ver’-tize, 105: v. a. To amuse. (Dryden.] 

Di-ver’-t:ze-ment. s. Diversion; pleasure; an old 
word in the language: but, as a modero word, re- 
vived with a half French pronunciation by making 
the last syllable nasal, (-mony, 170) to signify a short 
ballet or other entertainment between the acts of 
longer pieces. 

To DIV EST, dé-vést’, 105: . a. To strip of 
clothes, arms, or equipage ; opposed to Inrest; to 
deprive: in law, to alienate as title or right, and, in a 
neuter sense, to be lost or alienated: in these legal 
senses the word is better written To Devest. 

Di-ves/-ture, (thre, 147) 8. The act of putting off. 


To DIVIDE, dé-vide, v. a. and #. To part or 
separate a whole; to keep apart by standing as a par 
tition between; to disunite; to deal out; to give in 
shares :—neu. To part, to sunder; to be of different 


opinions. 

Di-vi/-der, 36: s. He or that which divides. 

Di-vi'-ded-ly, ad. Separately. 

Di-vi'-du-ble, a. That may be divided. 

Di-vi'-dunt, a. Different. (Shake) 

Div'--dend, 92: 8. In arithmetic, the number to be 
divided ; commonly, the quotient or share to each of a 
number of claimants, particularly the share of the 
interest or profit accruing from any fund, capital, or 
stock employed in trade ; or the share to each creditor 
of the effects of an insolvent. 

Di-vid’-u-al, 146: a. Shared 
others. [Miltcn.) 

Dr- vis/-1-B1.E, (-viz’--bl, 151, 105, 101) a. Ca. 
pable of being divided into parts, separable. 

Di vis/-i-bil’’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8s. The quality of ad- 
mitting division, or separation into parts. 

Di-vial-i-ble-ness, 8. Divisibility. 

Di-viel-ton, (-vizh’-tn, 147) s The act of dividing 
into parts; the state of being divided; that which 
keeps apart, partition; the part separated; disunion, 
difference ; intw which a discourse is distributed ; 
variation of melody in some given fundamental bar 
mony; in arithmetic, the separation of a given num- 
ber into any parts required. 

Di-vil-sor, (-zor, 38) s, The number given by which 
the dividend is divided. 

Dievi'-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) @. Forming division 
or distribution; creating division or discord. 

DIVINE, dé-vine, 105: a. and s. Partaking of 
the nature of God ; proceeding from God; excellent in 
a supreme degree; appropriated to God; (see also 
lower :)—s. One appropriated to the service or study 
of God, n clergyman, a theolozian. 

Dievine’-ly, ad. By the agency or influence of God ; 
supremely; in a manner noting a Deity. 

Di-vine/-ness, s. Divinity, participation of the divine 
nature, supreme exeellenco. 

Di-vin'-i-ty, 92: s. Participation of the nature o' 
God ; deity, godhead ; a celestial being; the science ov. 
divine things, or theology. 

Dr-vinz', a, Inspired, presngeful. (Obs.) 

To De-vine’*, v. a. and n. To foretel :—new. To 
utter prognostication ; to fec! presages; to conjecture, 
to guess. 

Di-vi'-ner, 36: s. One that divines or protesses 
divination ; a conjurer, a guesser. 


in common with 
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Div/-i-na"-tion, 92, 89: s. A prediction or fore- 
telling of future things; conjectural prediction. 

Div"-s-na/-tor, 38: s. One who professes divination, 
a diviner, 

Div’-i-na'-tor-y, a. Professing divination. 

DIVISIBLE, &c.—See under To Divide. 


DIVORCE, dé-vd/urce, 105, 130, 47: & The 
legal separation of husband and wife; separation, 
disunion ; the sentence by which a marriage is dis- 
solved; the cause of any penal separation. 

To Di-vorce’, v. a. To separate a husband or wife 
from the other; to force asunder, to separate by vio- 
lence, to put away. 

Di-vor'-cer, 6: 8. The person or cause that produces 
divorce or separation. 

Di-vorce’-ment, s. Divorce. 


Di-vor-cive, 105 : a. Having power to divorce. 

To DIVULGE, dé-vilge, 105: v. a. To publish; 
to proclaim; to make known. 

Di-vul/-ger, 36: s. One that divulges. 

Ds-vul/-gate, a. Published. [Little used.] 

Div’-ul-va"-tion, 8. A divulging or pubjishing. 

DIVULSIVE, &c.—See under To Divel. 

To DIZEN, di’-zn, 114: v. @. To dress, to deck; 
to make fine. (Obsolete or vulgar. ] 

DIZZY, diz’-zdy, 105: a. Giddy; causing gidd:- 
ness; whirling; thoughtless. 

To Diz!-zy, v. a. To whirl round; to make giddy. 

Diz’-zi-ness, 8. Giddiness. 

Diz!-zard, 34: s. A blockhead, a fool. 

DO=d0, «. The first note in the rising scale of the 
gamut. Some musicians have used ut: the other notes 
ure re, mt, fa. 

To DO, dds, 107 : 

Thou Dost, dust, 116: 


v,a.and x. To act or 
practise; to perform, to 


He Doss, 2 duz, 120: achieve, to execute, to 
Dorn, § duth, 116: { transact, to produce any 
{ Div=did, effect; to finish; the 


Done, dun, 107, 116: phrase what to do with, 
sivnifies, How to bestow, What use to make of, What 
course to take, Which way to get rid of :—neu. To act 
or behave in any manner; to make an end; to fare; to 
Le with regard to sicknesa or health; to succeed; to 
fulfil a pur ; todeal with. It is used to save the 
repetition of another verb, as a pronoun its noun ; also 
as an auxiliary verb for the sake of emphasis, or for 
the transposition of affirmative ‘nto negative or inter- 
rogative sentences. 

Doe, (do) 189: «. A feat or deed. [Obs.) 

Do-er, (d00/-er) s. He that does something 

Do-ings, 143: s. pl. Things done, events, trans- 
actions; feats, actiors good ur bad; stir, bustle. 

Duep, s. That which is done, an action, exploit, per- 
formance; fact, reality, whence the word Indeed; in 
Jaw, an instrument under seal, and comprchending a 
contract between two or more persons. 

Deed’-less, a. Inactive, indolent, sluggish. 

To DOAT.—See To Dote. 

DOCILE, dés’-st], 94, 105: a. Teachable. 

Do-cil’4-ty, 105: s. Readiness to learn. 

Doc-r-s1.g, (dds’-sé-bl, 101) a. Docile. (Milton.] 

Doc’-i-ble-ness, 8. Docility. [Iz. Walton.) 

DOCIMACY, diw-sé-md-céy. s. The art or prac- 
tice of assaying metals; judicial probation in Athens. 

Doc’-i-mas’’-tic, 88: a. Pertaining to the proving 
of metals; pertaining to the ancient docimacy. 

DOCK=déck, s. A plant accounted a weed. 

DOCK =dack, s. A place for building or laying up 
ships, into which water is let in and out at pleasure. 

To Dock, v. a To lay up in dock. 

Dock’-yard, s A place or yard where ships are 
built, and maval stores reposited. 


DOE 


To DOCK=ddck, v.a. To cut off or chp ; to curt:.) 
or shorten; to deduet from; to desirvy or bar iy 
cutting off; to cut short a horse's tail. 

Dock, 8. The tail of a horse afer it has been docke: * 

Docx’-rt, 14: s. Literally, a slip or ducked pieo: 
of paper; a ticket affixed to something; a brief in 
writing ora piece of paper or parchment containing 
the el%-ct of a greater writing; a register of casvs: 

To strike a docket, is said of a ereditor who gives a 
bond to the lord chancellor, proving his debtor to he a 
bankrupt; whereupon a commissiun of bankruptcy 
is taken out against him. 

To Dock’-et. v. a. To make an abstract or summary 
of the heads of a writing; to abstract and enter ina 
book; to mark the contentsof paper on the back, to 
mark with a docket, to ticket. 

R, &c.—See in the next class. 

DOCTRINE, dédck'-trin, 105: s. In a general 
sense, whatever is taught, learning; hence, a principle 
or position, or the principles at large, laid down us 
true by a teacher; also the act of teaching. 

Doc’-tri-nal, a. and s. Coutaining doctrine or 
something formally taught; pertaining tu the act or 
means of teaching :—s. (Dr. South.) Something that 
is part of doctrine. 

Doc’-tri-nal-ly, ad. Im the furm of doctrine; posi- 
tively. For Doctrinaire, see Supp. 

-Ton, 38: 8. A teacher; one whom a university 
formally pronounces learned in his respective faculty 

admitting to the highest deyree of divinity, of law, 
of physic, or of music.—See also lower. 

Doc’-tor-ly, ad, Like a learned man. (Bp. Hall] 

Doc’-tor-al, a. Relating to the degree of a doctor. 

Doc’-tor-al-ly, ad. In manner of a doctor. 

Doc’-tor-ate, s. The decree of a doctor. Doctorship 
may also be met with in the same sense. 

Doc’-tor’s-com”-mons, 151: s. pl.—See Commons. 

Doc’-u-ment, s. Precept; dogma. In this sense ob. 
solete.— See the modern sense lower. 

To Doc’-u-ment, r. a. To teach. 

To Doc’-ror, 38: v. a. To act as a doctor of medi- 
cine, to physic, to cure; to attempt remedies. 

Doc’-tor, 8. One that doctors. 

Doc'-tor-ess, #. She that doctors. 

Doc!-u-ment, 8. A general name for a writing which 
contains some precept, instruction, or direction; sume 
evidence, proof, or record. 

To Doc-u-ment, v. a. To furnish with documents. 

Doc!-u-men"-tar-y, 129, 12, 105: a. Pertaining 
to written evidence. Ducumental is less proper in the 
same sense: It belongs rather to the ancient use of 
Document given abuve, and signifies, pertaining to in- 
struction, 

DODDER=déd’-der, 36: 8, A  parasitical plant 
that draws its nourishment from other plants. 


ees (-dérd, 114) @. Overgrown with dod- 
er. 
DODECAGON, dd-déck’-d-gon, s. A figure of 


twelve sides. 

Do-dec! a-he’//-dron, s. A solid figure contained ty- 
twelve pentagons. 

Do-dec!-a-gyn”-ian, (-jin'-yan, 146) a. Twelve- 
fold feminine, or having twelve pistils. {Bot.] 

Do’-de-can’”-dri-an, a. Twelve-fold masculine, or 
haviny twelve stamens. [Bot.) 

To DODGE=déd ge, v.n. To start suddenly aside ; 
to shift place at another’s approach; to raise expec: 
tations and disappoint them; to use craft; to play 
dy and loose :—act. To evade by a sudden shift of 
place. 

Dod’-ger, 36: s. One who dodges or evades. 

DODMAN=déd!/-man, «. A crustaceous fish. 


DODO-=d6/-d5, s. A scarce and very large birt 19 
the isles of the Indian ocean. 
DOE=doe, 108 : s. A she deer, the female of a bucr 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tin. t. ¢. mission, 165; 
1/9 


vizh-un, t. ¢. vision. 165:thin, 166+ thén, 164 


N 2 


DOG 


DOE, DOES. DOER, DOINGS —See To Do. 

To DOFF=ddff, 155: v.a. To put or do off ; to 
strip, to put away, to get rid of. 

DOG=dig, s. A well-known domestic animal of 
numerous species; & reproachful name fora man; a 
constellation called Sirius or Canicula, during the time 
of whose continunnee above the horizon at the same 
part of the day with the sun, extend what are called 
the Dog-days —To give or send to the dugs, to throw 
away; To gu tu the dugs, to be ruined. Itis used ad 
jectively in some phrases to signify male, as the dug- 
fox: A pair of dogs, isa couple of frons for burning 
wood upon. e word is used as a name for many 
common instruments, e. g- a0 iron rod used by saw- 
yers to fasten a log of timber to the roller at a saw-pit. 

To Dog, v.a. To follow any one watching him with 
an insidious design. 

Dogged, (dégd, 114) part. Followed as by a dog. 

Dog’-ged, (-gvéd, 77) a, Like a dog ; sullen, sour, 


morose. 

Dog/-ged-ly, ad. Sullenly, gluomily, sourly 5 with 
an obstinate resolution. 

Dog’-ged-ness, s. Gloomy determination of mind ; 
sullenness. 

Doy’-gish, 77: @. Churlish, growling, snappish. 
Dad -ly tany be met with in the same sense, 

Dou!-arn. (dog'-guer, 77) 3. A small Dutch vessel 
with one mast, so calied from its meanness. For the 
game reason, inferior alum-stones are called Doggers. 

Dog’-ger-man, 5. A sailor belonging to a dogger. 

Doo!-cer-zt,, (ddg/-guér-él, 77) a. and s. Mean, 
despiceb applied in particular to verse of a low, 
burlesque kind:—s. An irregular mean sort of verse, 
used in burlesque poetry. 

Doa’-cHEAP, a. Cheap as doge’ meat. 

Doa’-praw, s. A term in the old forest laws, sig- 
nifying the seizure of an offender in the act of leading 
a hound by whose ecent he is tracking the deer. 

Dou’s!-Kar, 143: 8. The corner of aleaf ina book, 
turned down to note the page. 


To Dog’s/-ear, v.a. Toturn down in dog’s-ears. 


Doa!-roorn, s. A sharp pointed human tooth which 
is also called the eye-tooth. 

@> Among the remaining com nds are Dog’.fight ; 
Dog’-hearted, (pitiless ;) Dag’-hole, (a vile habitation ; 
Dog'-kennel or Dug/-house ; Dog’-leach, a dog’ -doctor ; 
Dug’-louse 4 Dog’-mad, (mad as a dog ;) Dog’-sick, (sick 
as a dug ;) oe toe Dog’-sleep, (pretended sleep;) 
Dog's’-meat ; Dug’-trick, (a vile trick;) Dug-trof, (a 
gentle trot;) Dog’-vane, (a small vane on ship-board 
made of a thread, cork, and feathers ;) Dog’-watch, 
(an evening watch of two hours on shipboard ;) Dug’- 
weary, (tired asa dog;) also, Dog’-fish, (a shark;) 
and Dog’-fly, (a voracious fly; 
plants, y-berry ; Dog’-briar ; Dug’ -cabbage ; Dud- 
rose; Dag's'-bane; Dug's'-rwe; Dog’s’-stunes; . 
tooth-vitulet and Dog’-wood, (the Cornelian chetry.) 


DOGE=doaje, s. The title of the chief magistrate of 


Venice und Genoa. 
Do!- gate, s. The office or dignity of a doge. 
DOGMA=dig’-md, s. A settled opinion; 4 prin. 
ore maxim, or tenet; (compare Doctrine, &c., with 
which itis allied;) a determination to sume one way 
of thinking on a point which others hold doubtful. 
Dog-mat’ic, 88: } a. Pertaining to a settled opi- 
Dog-mat'-1-cal, nion; positive, magisterial. 
Doy-mat!-¢-cal-ly, ad. Positively. 
Doy-mat’-i-cal- ness, 8. The quality of being dog- 
matical. 
To Dog'-ma-tize, ¥. 1. 
advanring proof; to teach magisterially. 


Dog"- ma-ti’-zer, s. An aseertor; a magisterial 


teacher. 


Dog!-ma-tism, 158: 8. Positiveness in opinion ; 


arrogauce io stating tenets or priaciplea. 
Dop!.ma-tist, s. A dogmatizer. 


) “and as names of 


To assert positively without 


DOM 
DOILY, doy’-ldy, 29,105: 8. A species of woollen 


stuff so called from the name of the first maker; a small 
napkin, generally figured and fulded, placed with the 
wine glasses after dinner. 


DOIT=doit, 29: s. A small piece of Dutch money. 

DOLABRIFORM, dé-lab’-ré-fawrm, 92, 105, 
38: a. Formed as an axe or hatchet. | Botany.) 

DOI.E=dole, #. That which is dea/t out: the act 
of dealing or distributing ; provision or money given iu 
charity; portion, lot. 

To Dole, vr. a. To deal out, to distribute. 

DOLE=dOle. s. Dolor, (see below,) grief, sorrow. 

Dole’-ful, 117: @. Sorrowful, dismal, melancholy ; 
afflicted; impressing sorrow. 

Dole’-ful-ly, ad. In a dolefal manner. 

Dole’-ful-ness, s. Sorrow ; queruluusness. 


Dole’-some, (-stim, 107) a. Melancholy, gloomy. 


Dole’-some-ly, 105: ad. In a dolesome manner. 

Dole’-some-ness, # Gloom, melancholy. 

Do’-1.0n, 94, 191, 38: 8. Pain, pang, grief, sorruw, 
lamentation, complaint. Hence, Do’-lo-rous, a. 

Dol’-o-rows-ly, ad. Sorrowfully, mournfully. 

Dol!-o-rif™-er-ows. @ Producing pain. 

Dol!-o-rif"-ic, 88: a. Causing pain or grief 

DOLICH URUS, ddl/-é-ki"”-riis, 161: a. Lite. 
rally, short-tailed, applied to a verse with a redundant 
syllable. 

LL=ddl, 155: s. A child’s puppet or baby. 

DOLLA R=2ed5l'-lar, 34: s. A silver coin of various 
value in Spain, Germany, Holland and America. 

DOLOR, &c.—See above under Dole. 

DOLPHIN=d6V-ftn, 163: s. The name of a 
genus of cetaceous fish, of an oblong body, and a 
narrow sharp snout, that prey upon other tish, and 
adhere to whales as they leap out of the water. The 
female is called Dulphiaet.—Compare Dauphin, &c. 

DOLT, dovlt, 116: s. A heavy, stupid fellow. 

Dolt’-ish, a. Stupid, dull; mean. 

Dol’-tish-ness, s. Folly, stupidity. 

DOM AIN=dé-main’, s. Dominion. empire : pos- 
session, estate; the land about a mansion house occu- 

pDM by a lord.— Compare Demuin. 

=dome, s. A house; a building or fabric: 
a hemispherical arch or cupola. 

Do-mus’-T1c, 88: a. and s. Belonging to the hunse: 
private; dove at home; inhabiting the house, at 
wild; not foreign; intestine; Domesticnt is also used: 
—s. One kept in the same house, a servant 

Do-mes!-ti-cal-ly, ad. Relatively to domestic affairs. 

To Do-mes-ti-cate, v. a. To make domestic, to 
familiarize; to render as it were of the same family. 

Do-mes’-ti-ca”-tion, 89: 8. The act of dumes- 
ticating. 

Dow’-1-c1.8, (-ctl, 105) 8. A house, a residence. 

To Dom/-i-cile, v. a. To establish a residence 
Domiciliate may aleo be met with. 

Dom’-i-cil’’-iar-y, (-yar-ey, 146) a. Pertaining t- 
an abode; intruding into an abode. 

To Dom!-i-vy, 6: v. @ To tame: also to divide 
the heaven: into houses, a term in Astrulogy. [Obs ) 


DOMESDAY.-— See Doomsday. 
To DOMINATE=ddm'-é-nate, 105: v. a. anda 


To govern :—neu. To predominate, to rule. 
Dom/-t-nant, 12:4. and s Predominant, presiding . 
—s. That sound in any mode of music which mskes a 
fifth tu a final. 
Dom"-i-nal-tor. 38: 4. The presiding or predomi 
pant power, influence, or governor. 
Dom"-i-na/-tive, 105: a. Imperious ; governing. 
Dom/!-i-na!/-ion, 89: #. Power, dominion ; tyranny 
insolent authority; one holding high authority. 
Do-min’-10n, (dd-min!-yon, 146, 18) #. Sovercigt 


‘The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numters refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gat’-way: chip’-man : pd-pil: lw: sd6d: 00. t. Jems 55 1 dsc, ty &c} mute, 171. 


TRO 


DOR 


right of possessiun or use; territory, 
predominauce, uscendant; an order 


To Donm'--negr", vn. To rule with 
to swell, to bluster; tu act without control. 

DOMINICAL, ddé-min’- d- cal, @. Noting the 
Lord's day or Sunday ; pertaining to the Lord. 

DOMINICAN, dd-min/-4-cdn, a. and ¢. Per. 
taining to St. Domiuic:—s, A Dominican friar. 

DON =ddn, s. A Spanish title formerly given only 
t© noblemen, but now of general application. Our old 
writers ailopt it under the form Dan. In ludicrous or 
familiar style, it is used to signify a person of wealth 
or im C8, 

To DON=din, v. a. To do on, that is, to put on, 
opposed to Doff. It is used by our old writers, 

DONATION -=dé-na-shin, 89: «. The act of 


authority, power; 
region, district; 
of angels. 


insolence ; 


Don'-movuse, (-mowee, 
which passes much of the 
DORN =dawrn, 37: &. 
DORR=dor, 
DORSA L=dor’-sdl, a. Relating to the back. 
Dorse, 153: ¢. 
noun, means the back 
ridge. 
Dor’-sel, or Dor’-ser, s, 
burthen. Our uld authors 
r-sif’-er-ous, 
Dor-sip/-ar-ous, 
Bot. 
to the quantity of 


any thing taken in 
To Dose, 152 


oA DOU 


152) 3. A small avimal 
winter iv a state of toi por, 
A fish, the thornback. 

155, 37: . The hedge chafer, 


A canopy. [Obs.) Dorsum, the Latin 
» and is used in English for a 


A pannier for a beast of 

also use /Josser, 

} 120: a, Bearing or producing 
seeds on the back of their leaves. 


That which is given, appropriated 
medicine prescribed for one time; 
the manner of a dose. 


> 0. a. To proportion a medicine pro- 


giving; the grant or legal instrument by which a lerly; to give physic or any thing nauceous, 
Bie Giveu; the thing given. DOSSIL, dés’-sil, 3. 4 portion of lint for a sore 
Patade | » & A thing given to sacred ue made into the shape of a date or vlive, 
Don’-aetive, 9:2, 105: sand a. A gift, a largess, DOST.—see To Do. 
& present; a benefice given by a putron without pre- 
sentctcaia ue bishop, or institution or induction by DOT =dét, ig A small point or spot made with a 
his order:—adj. Vested or vestiug by donation, T Dot we Hida San — . 
Do’-nor, 177: s, One who gives. To eeknd M t0 mark with specks :—ne. 
Do-nee’, 177: s. One to whom a donation is made. DOTAGE, &c.—See under To Dote. 


DON ATIST=din'.4-tist, 8 One of a sect esta- 
blished by Donatus early iu the fourth century, 


2 : 2 Com 
DONE, din, part. and tnlerj.—See To Do :—~ 


Do-ta ~/ton, 89: ¢, 


DOTA Lawd6!-tal, a. Givon as a portion or duwer, 


«re Dose. 
The act of giving a dowry of 


interj. Agreed! It is used in concluding a bargain or portion: endowment. 
pose To DOTE=d5tz, v. a. To have the intellect im 
DONJON.— See Dungeon. poled by age or passion; to be in love to extremity ; 
DONKEY, dén g’ -kéy, 158: « An ass. ~ dute upun, to regard with excessive fondness. 
doy/-dl, 101: «. A trifler, a simple Do’-ter, 36: s, One who dotes; or who dotes upun. 


To DOOM=daom, v. a. Originally to judge; (cum. 


pare Deem;) at present, to condemn, to send to punish- 
ment by authoritative command, to destine, 
Doom, s. Judicial sentence, judgement; the final 
judyement; ; ruin, 
Dooms’-day, 143: 8. The great day of judgement, 
uS’-vay-HOooK, 118: 3, 


Do!-turd, 34: ¢. 
cuttiny, 

DOTTEREL — dot/-tér-81, 129: ¢, 
Various species, 

DOUANI ER, 


tom -house Officer. 


ad. With excessive fondness. 

99: 8. Loss of understanding ; imbecility 
> &xceasive fundness. 

One of intellects impaired by age 
‘tard, & A tree kept low by 


A bird of 
popularly esteemed a foolish bird. 


doo-&n/-d-dy, [Fr.] 170: 3. A cus 


matters of i erty might be done. It was com piled DOUBLE, dub/-bl, 120, 101: a. ad. and s, 
by order of illiam the Conqueror. Two of a sort; in pairs; twice as much; having one 
DOOR, do/ur==dore, 108, 47: », The gate of a| aided to another; twofuld; of two kinds; two in num 
house ; entrance, portal, passage, avenue. ber; having the power of two; acting two parts, the 
Dovr’-case, (-cdce, 152) s. The frame of a door- way. one open the other secret ; itful:—ad. Twice over 


the quantity or number; 


&> Other compounds are Door’ st, Door’ keeper, Duvr’- : ; ee 
nail, (the nail on which in ancient doors the knocker peepee a ce hee done shift, an artifice; a 
struck: hence the phrase Dead as a door-nail ;) and Doub’ le 105: ad. ie tw ; deoeitfull 
Door'-stend, (entrance or place of a door.) womly, 105: Twice; twofold ; y: 

DOQUET.—see Docket. Doub/-le-ness, s. The state of being double ; duplicity 

To Doub/-le, ». a. and R. To enlarge by the addi. 


DOREE=d6'-rdy=dore'-2y, 47: 8. A fish with 


tion of the same quantity ; to have twice the quantity 


eles or git sides, whence its name, It is Commonly |  t re at; to add one to another in the same order or 
called Juha ake railel; to fold; to pass round a headland :—new. Te 
DORIAN, dore -d-dn, 90:) a. Pertaining to Duris, acrease to twice the quantity; to turn back or wind 


DORIC =dir-ick, 88: & western district of 
| ancient Greece, or to the second order of architecture 
invented by the Dorians; Grecian. 
dialect; a provincialism. 


DORMANT =dor’-mant, a. and 8. Sleeping; in 


act of making double; a fold: 


also s tnck, an artifice, 


a sleeping posture; not public ; concealed, not di. ceitful, Double-dealer, Double dealin : Double-tongue, 
vulged ; ina leaning posture as the rafters of a roof :— Double-tongued ; Double-eyed; Dou le-ficed; Double. 
: large eis sometimes called a sleeper. Durmar hearted; also, with double in a literal sense, Double. 
‘used in the same sense, banked or benched ; Doudle-buttuned ; Duuble-octuve ; 
Dor'-man-cy, 8 Quiescence. Double-plea; Double threaded, Double-manned, Like. 
Dor/-mé-téve, 105: @. Ap opiate. abet ete Ong: Sag of ae uetrument or ht 
See. : with a double edlge;) Double-minded, (wavering in 
Dor-mi tor-y, 129, 18: 3, A place to sleep in. mind;) Double-quarrel, (a complaint in matters eecle- 
UR '-M 4R-WIN'-poI, 34, 125: & A window in siastical to the archbishop against an inferior ordinary 
the roof of a house.— Sie Dormant above, fur delay of justice, which being attended with further 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no 


Consunants : mish-tin, . e. mission, 165: vizh-an, 
Vey 


irregularity of sound, 
€. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 


DOW 


so named, because both ordinarfes are now 
and Vouble-meaning, Ginger eal 
two meanings.) a substantive, this last phrase 
trequently takes the following Fiench form: 
Vow’-BLB-EN-TEN’'-DRE, (dod-bl-dng-ting"-dr, 
170) s. A phrase with a double m-aning, the more 
hidden being ft uently an obscene ove. 
Douu!-Let, (dub-lét) s, A man’s garment that folds 
close round the body, a waistcoat ; in the plural, 
Dowblets, the same number on both dice. 


Dovs-.oon’, & A coin, being double the value of 


the RUB 

To UBT, dowt, 31], 157: v. m. aud a. To 

quastion, to be in uncertainty; to fear; to suspect ; to 
hesitaw -—act. To hold questionable; to fear, to sus- 
pect, to distrust. 

Doubt, s. Uncertainty of 
point unsettled; scruple, 
culty objected ; dread. 

Doubdt!-er, 36: s. One who doubts or scruples. 

Doubt/-ing-ly, ad. Dubiously; without confidence, 

Doubt’-a-ble, a. That may be doubted. 

Doubtful, 117: a. Dubious; not settled in opi- 
niun; ambiguous ; obscure; questionable ; uncertain. 

Doubt/-ful-ly, ad, With doubt. 

Doubdt'-fsl-ness, s. Doubt; suspense. 

oubt!-less, a. and ad. Free from foar; void of 
apprehension: (Obs.] —ad. Unquestiounbly. 

Doubt'-less-ly, ad. Doubiless; unquestionably. 

DOUCET, dov-c&t, s. A little custard. [Obs.] 

Dov-cgun’, (doo-sur’, [Fr.] 170) s. Sweetness; 
a present, a gift; a bribe. 

DOUGH, doe, 125, 162: s. Paste leavened or 
unleavened, but yet unbaked. By cuke is duugh, my 
undertaking is immature. 

Dough’-ey, (do’-ty) a. Soft, Hke dough. 

DOUGHTY, dow’-tdy, 31, 105: a. Brave, noble, 
able, strong. Now seldum used but ifonically. 

DougA'-ti-ness, 8. Heroic strength. 

T DOUSE=dowe,, 31, 152: v. a. and n. To 

ut over head and ears io water :—new. To fall suddenly 
ato the water: to haul down suddenly. 

To DOUT=dowt, 31: v. a. To do ont, that is, to 
put out; hence dow’ frr, an extinguisher. (Obs.] 

DOVE, div, 107, 189: s. A wild pigeon ; a pigeon. 


leluy, is : 
cesponsible for it; 


mind ; suspense ; question, 
perplexity; suspicion; diffi- 


« gs. A widow with a jointure ; 


Dove/-rait, s An extremity of a board shaped asa 
Ts Dove’-tail, v. a. To join by means of dovetails ; 
DOWDY, dow’-déy 31, 105: s and a. An 
DOW ER=dow’-er, 53: s. Primarily, a gift 
brings to her husband in marriage; ut present, more 
authors, it is often written Dowre. 
Duw’-er-less, @ Unpurtioned; without a dower. 
Dow!-u-ger, 36 
a title for ladies who survive their 
DOW LAS=dow’-ldss, 8. A coarse kind of linen. 
The schemes entire, 


Dove’-cot, Duve'-house, s. A place for pigeons. 

Dove’s-vooT, 158, 118: 8. A species of geranium. 
dove’s tail spread, to he let into the correspondent in- 
dentation of another board, and so to join them. 
to join completely and com tly. 

DOWABLE, DOWAGER.—See under Dower. 
awkward, ill-dressed woman:—adj. Awkward and ill- 
dressed. 

DOWERY ' orendowment; hence, 

DOWRY | =dow'urey {ina which the wife 
commonly, that portion of her deceased husband’s 
lands or tenements which tte widow possesses. In old 

Dow?-ered, (-urd, 114, 134) a. Furnished with a 
dower. 

Dow’-a-ble, a. Ratitled to dower; also, that may 
be endowed. 
hence, generally, 
husbands. 

DOWLE, dowl, s. A feuther. [Shaks.] 

DOW Needown, 31: 5. Soft feathers; swf wool 

fowels: gatd-wdy: clip-man: pa-pa’: 
lo2 


law: 
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or tender hair; the soft fibres of plants which wing the 
. Seeds; any thing that gives repose. 
Dow’-ny, 105: a. Covered with down or nap; 
of down; soft, soothing. 


made 


DOW N=down. 31: s. (See Dune.) A large open 


ee properly a fiat on the top of a hill; a sand-bank 
n the plural, Downs, such ridges of elevated land as 
lie along the coasts, particularly of Kent and Sussex; 
hence the road in which ships lie off the hilly coast of 
Kent between the north and south Forelands. : 
DOWN=down, 31: a. prep. ad. and sméery. 
Downrizht, [Obs.;] dejected :—prep. Along & descent ; 
from a higher place to a lower; from the higher in im- 
portance or dignity to the lower; from the source as 
of a river toward the mouth;—ad. On the ground; 
tending to the ground, or from higher to lower; from 
former to latter times: below the horizon; to a tota' 
subjection ; into disgrace; into declining reputation. 
Up and down, ramblingly s—interj. Pull down! lay in 
the dust! destroy 


! 
Down’-ward, (-word, 140, 38) a. Moving on a 
declivity; tending to the ground, declivous; bendiug, 


dej 

Down!-wards, 143; Down’-ward, ad. Towards 
the centre: from a higher situation; in a course of 
successive descent. 

Down’-cast, 11: a. Bent down; directed down. 

Down’-ra1, (-faal, 112) #. Ruin, calamity; a 
sudden fall; destruction of fubrics. 

Down’-fullen, 114: a. Ruined; fallen. 

Down-ur/-vep, (-jl'-v8d) @. Hanging down like 
the loose cincture of feathers. [Shaks.] 

Down'-n1GHT, (-rite, 115, 162) a, and ad. Plain; 
open; direct; honestly surly:—ad. Straight down ; 
plainly, bluntly, ha a 

¢o- Among the remaining compounds are Down’ -hearted, 
Kepirii tose 3) Down’- i, (a descent, or desceuding ;) 

vwn’-looking oF Down'-looked; Down’-lying, (bed- 

time; and, as au adjective, about to lie in, or near her 
time;) Duwn’-sitting, (act or time of reposing ;) and 
Down'-trudden. 

DOWN Y.—See under Down, soft feathers. 

DOWRY, &c.—See Dower. 

DOWSE=dowee, 8. A slap on the face: To Dowse, 
from which it comes, fs little used. [Vulgar.) 

DOXOLOGY, dicks-di’-d-géy, s. The form of 
giving glory to God, often repeated in the church 


service. 

DOXY, ddck'-séy, s. A man’s wench. 

To DOZE=dozz, v. 2. and a. To slumber, to be 
half asleep; to live in a state of drowsiness —uacl. 
(Little used.) To stupify. 

Do’-zer, 36: s. A slumberer. 

Do’-zy, a. Sleepy, drowsy, sluggish. 

Do’-z:-ness, s. Sleepiness, drowsiness. 

DOZEN, diz’-zn, 116, 114: «. and a. The 
number twelve:—adj. Twelve. 

DRA B=drab, s. A low sluttish woman; @ pros. 
titnte. To Drab, to keep company with drabs. 

To Drab’-ble, 101: v. a. To make dirty. 

DRAB=drab, s. and a. A thick woollen cloth :— 
adj. Culoured as drab, a dull brown. 

DRACIUIMA, dr&ck’-md, 161: 8s. An ancient 
Greek cvin value nearly 84.5 the eighth of an ounce. 

Drachm, (dr&im, 157) s. A drachma. 

DRAFF=dréaf, 155, 11: 8. Refuse, lees, dregs, 
sweepings, sometimes written Draugh. 

Draf'-fy, a. Wortbless, dreggy. 

DRAFT=draft, 11: s. That which is drawn from 
or upon; hence, a drawing of a portion of men from an 
army or regiment; the drawing of money from a bank 
by a cheque, the cheque itself; the drawing of lines 
for a plan; the plan so drawn. In other senses the 
wird retains its original proper spelling, namel) 
draught, which see under To Draw, 

Drafts’-man, s. One who draws plans or designs. 


and the principles to which tae pumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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To DRAG=drag, v. a. and n= Tu pull along the 


ground by main force; to draw heavily; to draw any 
thing burthensome; to pull about with violence and 
ignominy; to pull roughly and furcibly :—neu. To hang 
so low as to trail or grate upon the ground. 

DRAG, s. A net drawn along the bottom of the 
water, also called a dragnet; an instrument with hooks 
tocatch hold of things under water; a kind of car 
drawn by the hand, a small sledge tu lock a carriage 
wheel io descending + hill. 

Drag’-man, s. One that fishes with a dragnet. 

To Drac/-aue, 101: v. a. and . To make dirty 
by dragging on the ground:—neu. To grow dirty by 

tagging. 

Dray’-gle-tail, 8. A slattish woman. 


DRAGOMAN=dr&p/-d-mdn, 92: s. An inter- 

reter in Eastern countries. 

DRAGON=dra&g/-6n, 18: 8, An imagivary ser- 
pent much celebrated in the romances of the middle 
ages; a constellation of the northern hemisphere better 
known by the Latin name Draco; a fiery, shooting 
meteor; figuratively, a flerce violent man or woman; 
in scripture, a large marine fish or serpent, the precise 
kind unknown; in natural history, a four-footed beast 
of the lizard kind, a native of India and Africa, which 
wanders among trees, and, by a lateral membrane, can 
support itself a short time in the air. 

Drap’-on-et, s. A little dragon. 

Drag’ -on-ish, a. Like a dragon. [Shaks.] 

¢> Among the compounds are Prion fy: (a fierce 
stinging fly ;) Drag’on’s-blood, (n resin;) Drag’on-like, 

furious ;) gon-shell, (asort of limpet;) and 
Drag’ons, Drag’on's-head, Drag/un's-water, Drag'on's- 
wort, Drag’un tree, (plants.) 

Dirs-aoon’, s. A soldier or musketeer who serves on 
horseback or on foot, as oecnsion may require. 

To Dra-goon', v. a. To give up tu the rage of sul- 
Giers; to enslave by soldiers; hence, the more usual 
sense, to f.rce against will, to compel by violent mea- 
sures, 

Dray’-o0-nade”, s, The abandoning of a place to 
the rage of soldiers. 

To DRAIN=drain, v. a. and n. To filter; to 
draw off gradually; to empty by drawing gradually 
away; to make quite dry :—xcu. To flow off gradually. 

Drain, s. A channel through which a fluid is drawn ; 
a water course ; a sink. 

Drain’-a-ble, 101: a, That may be drained. 

Drain’-age, 99: 8. A draining or flowing off. 

Drain/-ing, s. The process of making drains for the 
purpose of carrying off the water. 

DRAK E=drake, s. The male of the duck. As the 
name of a picce of artillery it isa corruption of Dra’co, 
a dragon. 

DRAM=drim. s. A drachma, which see: more 
commonly, an indefinite small quantity; hence, a 
quantity of spirituous liquor, such as is drunk at 
once; hence, figuratively, any sort of liquor that is 
drunk in drams. 

To Dram, v. 7. To drink drams. [Vulgar.] 

DRAMA=drim/d, 94: 8. A poem accommodated 
to action; a poem in which the action is not related 
but represented; a tragedy, a comedy, a play, 4 
theatrical entertainment. For Dramaturgy, see Supp. 

Dra-mat'-ic, n't @ Having the form of a drama; 

Dra-mat/-i-cul, J pertaining to the drama. 

Dra-mat'-:-cal-ly, ad. In a dramatic manner. 

To Dram/-a-tize, v. a. To adapt for scenic repre- 
sentation. 

Dram’-a-tist, s. A writer of plays. 

Dram!-4-T18-Per-so/-na@ (-née, 103) 8. pl. The 
persons of the drama. [Lat.} 

DRAN K.—See To Drink. 

To DRAPE=drapy, v. a. To make cloth. [Obs.] 

Dra!-per, 36: 8s. One who deals in cloth. 

Dra’-per-y, 129, 105: s. Cloth-work ; the trade of 


DRE 


making cloth; cloth, woollen stuffs; in sculpture and 
painting, the representation and disposition of tha 
cloth in the dresses of the figures, and in the curtaius 
and other hangings of the auxiliary parts. 
Dra/-prt, s. A cloth, or coverlet. [Out of ase.) 


DRASTIC=dras’-tick, a. Active, powerfal in ope- 
ration; generally applied to cathartics. 

DRAUGHT,&c.—See under To Draw. Seealso Draft 

To DRAW=drits, 25, v. a. and n, To pull 

I Drew=dri, 110, 109, >) or move forward by the 

Drawn=draiwn, application of force in 
advance; to extend, as a line, by the motion of a pen 
or pencil; to extend lengthwise by any means; heuce, 
all the numerous appropriate applications; as, to 
drag; to attract; to suck; to unsheathe; to win; tu 
extract; to withdraw, as from au undecided game or 
combat; to eviscerate; to derive; tu allure; to de 
lineate: To draw ia, to contract, to inveigle: Tu draw 
. to extract by distillation, to drain out by a vent, to 
abstract: To draw on, to occasion, to invite, to ap- 
proach, to demand payment by an orler: To draw 
orer, to induce tu change one’s party: To draw out, to 
protract, to lengthen, toextract. to pump out, to call 
to action, to range in battle: To draw up, to form in 
order of battle, to form in writing —ses. To pull; to 
shrink ; to advance; to move; to practise delineation. 

Draw, 8. The act of drawing; something drawn asa 
lot or chance. 

Draw’-er, 36: 8s. One who draws from a well; one 
who draws from a cask, a waiter; one who draws a 
bill of exchange, the correlative to whom is callcd the 
Drawee; that which attracts; that which is drawn 
out at pleasure, as one of the set of boxes in a case or 
bureau; also, that part of the under dress which is 
drawn on to the lower partof the person, used only in 
the plural, Drawers. 

Draw’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be drawn. 


Draw’-BAck, 8 Any loss of advantage, or reduction 
from a step gained ; in commerce, a return of some 
part of the duties on exportatiuu which had been paid 
on the gouds when imported. 

Draw!-srivgE, 8. A bridge made to be lifted up at 
pleasure. 

Draw’-we.1., 8. A well from which water is drawn 
with a long cord. 

Draw!-1na, s. Delineation, representation ; that part 
of painting which is distinguished from colouring. 


.Draw”-ing-mas’-ter, 36: 8. One who teaches 


drawing. 

Draw’-1NG-noom, 8. Properly, withdrawing-room, 
or that to which the comp: ny retires from the dining- 
table; a room apprupriated tur the reception of com- 
pany ; distinctively, the drawing-room of a palace; 
the company invited to, or assembled in a state draw- 
ing- room. 

Duavuenr, (draft, 122. 162) s. The act of drawing 
out or drawing up liquids in drinking; the quantity 
drunk at once; the act of drawing carriages; the 
quality of being drawn; the act of sweeping with a 
not; the quantity of (shes taken by once drawing the 
net; that into which the drangh (draff) falls, a siuk. 
adrain; the depth which a vessel draws or sinks into 
the water: in a few senses it is written Draft, for 
which see the word so spelled in its place. In the 
plural, Draughts, a game played on a chequered Loard. 

Dray=dray s. That which is dragged, a sled: 8 
brewer's cart. 

Dray’-horse, 153: 8. A horse used for a drav. 

Dray’-man, 8. A brewer's carter. 


To DRAWL=drisl, v. n. and a. To utters any 
thing with a tiresome lingering tone:—act. To drag 
out with oss of advantage. 

Drawl, «. A tiresome lingering tone. 

DRAZEL=driz’-€l, s. A drab. (Obs! 


DREAD, dréd, 120: s. and a. Great and con- 
tinuing fear; fear mingled with awe; the person or 
thing feared —adj. Frightful, awful, venerable in the 
highest degree. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonantaz mish-un, i.e. mission, 165: vizh-un, te. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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I Dread, v. a. and ». To fear in an excessive 
degree ;—se«. Tu be in great fear. 

Dread!-er, 36: s. One who dreads. 

Dread!-ful, 117:@. Terrible, awful ; venerable :—in 
Spencer, full of fear. 

Dread’-ful-ly, 105: ad. Terribly, frightfally. 

Dread’-ful-ness, s. Terribleness. 

Dread’-less, a. Fearless, intrepid. 

Dread/-less-ness, 8. Intrepidity. 

DREAM=drecm, s. A thought or series of thoughts 
occurring in sleep; a vain fancy; an unfounded sus- 
picton. Dreamy (moderna) is, vision-like, indistinct. 

% Dream, v. x. and a. To have a series of thoughts 
in sleep; to imagine; to think idly; to be sluggish :— 
act. To perceive in a dream. 

Dreamt, (drémt, 120, 137) pret. of To Dream. 
The regular form Dreamed is used, but less commonly. 

Dream’eer, (dred-mer) #. One who has dreams; ap 
idle fanciful man; a visionary, & Mupe. 

Dream/-ing-ly, ad. Sluggishly; negligently. 

Dream/!-less, a. Free from dreams. 

DREAR-=drere, 43: a. Mournful, dismal. 

Drear’-y, 105: a. Sorrowful, gloomy, drear. 

Drear’--ly, ad Dreadfully, dismaily. 

Drear’-t-ness, s. Dismalness, sorrow. 

DREDGE=drédgz, s. A net or drag used chiefly 
in taking oysters. 

Ta Dredge, v. a. To gather with a dredge. 

Dred!-ger, s. One who fishes with a dredge. 

Dred-ging-ma-chine’, (shéen, 161, 104) s, An 
engine for taking up dirt from the bottom of rivers, &c. 

To DREDGE=drédge, v. a. To acatter flour on 
anything while roasting: [from @ noun now known 
only as a provincial word, which signified a mixture 
of oats and barley sown together.) 

Dred’-ger, s. A box to dredge meat with. 


DREGS, drégz, 143: s. p/, That which remains 
after draining, (compare To Prain,) the sediment, 
lees. or grounds of liquor; dross, sweepings, refuse ; 
any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

Dreg'-gy, (-gucy. 77) a. Containing dregs; muddy, 
feculent. 

Drey!-gisness, ( -yrue-néss) s. Fulness af dregs. 

Dreg’-gish, (-guish) a. Foul with lees. 

To DRENCU =dréntch, v. a. To wet thoroughly, 
to soak, to steep, to saturate with drink or moisture; 
to purge violently. 

Drench, s. A draught, a swill; a dose of medicine 
for a horse or other beast; hence, a strong dose given 
by furce to a human creature. 

Drench’-er, 36: 8. One that drenches. 

Drench’-ing, s. A wetting, a soaking. 

To DRESS=dréss, v.a. and n, To invest with 
clothes; to adorn, to deck ; to invest with such clothes 
as nre worn in assemblies; to cover a wound with 
medicaments; to curry, to rub; to rectify, to adjust; 
to trim, to fit for a use; to cook:—ace. To pay par- 
ticular regard to one’s style of dress; in a military 
scnse, to adapt one’s position in a rank of men to the 
exact continuity of line. 

Dress, s. Clothes; clothes worn in assemblies or on 
ceremonial occasions; the skill of adjusting dress. 

Dres’-ser, 36: 8. One who dresses another; one 
who regulates or adjusts; the bench in a kitcheu on 
which meat is dressed or prepared for cooking. 

Dres/-sing, #. Dress; [Obs. the application made to 
a wound ; maoure spread on land. 

Drey'-sing-1oom, gs. A room for dressing in 

Dres/-sy, 105° a. Showy in dress. 


Drest, part. A way of spelling Dressed, (114, 143) 


unnecessarily adopted to suit the pronunciation. 
To DRIB. &c. 


To DRIBBLE, &c.§ 5° "0" To Drip. 
9 ° 
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DRIER.—See under Dry. 

DRIFT, &c.—See under To Drive. 

To DRILL—dril, 155: »v. a. and ». To perforate, 
to bore or make a hole by turning an instrament; to 
operate on by constant action as in boring; hence, ta 
draw on or entice ; to draw through or drain; to sow 
grain by a process which bores or digs the earth into 
even furrows; to teach or train soldiers by frequent 
exercise :—nex. To flow through or onward in a small 
stream or rill; to sow in drills; to muster for military 
exercise. 

Drill, s. An instrument used in boring holes: a suall 
stream or rill; a row of grain sowed by a drill-plough ; 
the act of teaching the military exercise; a creature 
drilled, i. e. taught by imitation or drilling, but other- 
wise incapable of instruction, an ape or baboon. 

Drill’-plough, (-plow, 162) s. A plough which 
digs the earth and sows the grain in even rows. 

T» DRINK, dringk, ] 158: v. 8. and a. To swal- 

I Daanx, draingk, low a liquid for quenching 

Drunk, drungk, thirst; to be entertained by 
drinking; to drink strong liquors habitually ; To 
Drink to, to salute in drinking, to invite by drinking 
first, towish well to in theact of taking the cup >—act. 
To swallow, applied to liquids; to suck up, to absorb, 
to take in by an inlet. 

Drink, s. Liquor to be swallowed ; liquor of any par- 
ticular kind. 

Drink’-er, 36: 3. One that drinks; a drunkard. 

Drink!-a-hle, 101: a. That may bo drunk. 

Drink’-ing. s The act of quenching thirst; a fes- 
tival; the habit of taking strong liqnors to excess. 

eo Among the compounds are Driniing-horn, Drink’- 
money, (given for, or in lieu of liquor,) and Driak’ing- 


house. 

Daun, 158, } part, and a. Swallowed as a 

Drunx’-En, 114, f liquid; drenched or saturated ; 
inebriated or intoxicated with strong liquor. Drank. 
for the participle, as He has draak, though considered 
a solecism, prevails very widely, aud will, in time, 
perhaps, leave the forms drunk, drunken, in sole pos- 
session of the aljective meanings. Drunken, as a 
participle, is already obsolete. 

Drun’-ken-ly, 105: ad. In a drunken manner. 

Drun!-ken-ness, 8. Intoxication with strong liquor ; 
habitual ebriety ; intoxication. 

Drunk’-ard, 34: s. One addicted to ebriety. 

To DR] P=drip, v. 2. and a, (Compare Drop, &c ) 
To fallin drops; to have drops falling from it art. 
To let fall in drops. 

Drip, s. That which falls in drops; that from which 
water drips, the edge of a roof. 

Drip'-ping, s ‘The fat from meat as it roasts, and 
falls in the dripping-pan. 

Dris, s. A drip or drop. (Swift.] 

To Drib, v. a. To act npon as by dropping; to steal 
in portions (Sidney. Dryden.] 

To Dris'-s1.z. 101: v. 2. and a. To fall in drops, 
to fall weakly or slowly; to eed slowly; to slaver 
asa child or idjot:—acf. To let down in drops. 

Drib/-bling, s, A falling in drops. 

Drib’-let, s. A small quantity, a petty sum. 

To Daiv«en., (driv'-vl, 114) v. a. To slaver, to let 
fall the spittle in drops as au infant, an idiot, ora 
dotard ; hence, to be weak or foolist:, to dote. 

Driv’-el, s. Slaver; a driveller. 

Driv’-el-ler, s. A fool, an idiot, » dotard. 

To Duiz'-21.z, 101: ¥. a. and n. To shed gently iv 
small drops or particles :—acv, To full iu small dro} s- 

Driz’-zle, s. A small rain 

Driz’-zly, a. Shedding small rain. 

To DRIVE=drive, v. a. and wn. ( Drave as 

I Drove=drove, the pret. and Droven as 

Driven, driv’-vn, 114, } the part. are obs.) To 
impel, or urge forward, or away, by whatever meals 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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to chase or hunt; to guide or direct while :mpelling; 
to clear hv forcing away whatever occupies the space ; 
to straiten ; to urve or carry briskly on, as to drive a 
trade; to purify ly motion of the particles, as driven 
feathers, driven snow :—new, To goas by external im- 

ulse; to rush with violence; to pass or move furward 
in a carriage; to tend to as the scope or ultimate de- 
sign: to strike at with fury: Some of these senses ure 
e-arerly expressed completely but by the addition of 
intensive purticles, as un, forward, away. 

Drive, s. Passage in a carringe; a course whereon 
carriages are driven. 

")ri/-ver, s. The person or instrument that impels ; 
one who drives; a carman, co:chman, or charioteer. 

Dri/-ving, s. The act of impelling ; tendency. 

Durr, s. Impulse ; any thing driven at random; any 
thing driven along in a body; a storm, a shower; that 
which, by driving, collects, and becomes a heap; ten- 
dency, force, and direction of any thing; scope of a 
discourse. 

To Drift, v. a. and 2. To drive, to urge along ; to 
throw together on heaps:—new. To form into heaps 
while driven forward ; to float or be driven by a 
current. 

Drove, s. A body or number of cattle, or sheep 
driven ; any collection of auimals; a crowd, a tumult. 

Dro/-ver, 36: 8, One that drives beasts to market; 

rn iy EL oxen for sale. 

o &c. 

To DRIZZLE, ac. } Se” wader To Drip, 

To DROIL=droil, v. n. To drudge. [Spenser.] 

Droil, . A drone, drudge: some old authors call 
it Drevell. (Obs.] 

DROLL, drole, 116: @. and #. Comical, odd, 
farcical, humourous :—s. A jester, a buffoon; some- 
thing exhibited to raise mirth, a farce. 

Po Droll, v.n. and a. To jest, play the buffoon :— 
act. Tocajole, to cheat by drollery. 

Drol'-ler, 36; 8. A droll or buffoon. 

Drol!-ler-y, s. Jokes or tricks; 
laughable show. 

Drol’-lish, a. Rather droll 


DROMEDARY, driim’-4-dér-t-y. s. The Arabian 


camel with only one hump on the back. 


DRONE=drong, 8. The male of the honcy-hee, 
which makes no honey, ani, after a time, is driven 
away by the working : the name is derived from 
the humming noise which bees make; hence. a hum- 
ming sound, or the instrument or pipe that hums; 
hence, also, an idler, a sluggard. 

To Drone, v. ”. To emit a heavy dull tone; also, to 
live in idleness, todream. 

Dro’-ning, s. A humming, or dull deep noise. 

Dro’-nish, a. Idle, sluggish. 


To DROOP=drdp. v. 2. To sink or hang down 
with apparent loss of former strength; to languish 
“with sorrow; to faint, to grow weak , to be dispirited. 

DROP=drd6p, s. (Compare To Drip, &c.) A globule 
of moisture; a very small quantity of liquors; in the 
plural, a quantity determined by the qumber of drops ; 
a diamond hauging inthe ear; an ear-ring. 

To DROP, v, a. and x. To pour in drops; to let 
fall, to let go, to dismiss from the hand: to utter 
eri doa Bk casually ; to insert indirectly. or by way of 
digression ; to {ntermit, to cease; to leave; to quit; to 
lower; to bedrop or variegate:—aeu. To fall in drops: 
to let drops fall; to fall; todie; to sink into silence ; 
to vanish; to come unexpectedly; to move lower. 

Dropped, (drépt, 114, 143) part. Let fall. 

Drop’-ping, 8. That which falls in drops; that 
which drops when the continuous stream ceases. 

Drop’-ping-! ys ad, By drops. 

Drop’-let. s. A little drop. 

Drop’-se-rene”’, s A supposed drup or speck clear 
or invisible to outward appearance, but obstructing 
vision ; amaurosis. [Milton 5 


buffoonery ; a 
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Dror-stone, 107 : 8. Spar of adrop-like shapv. 
Dror/-wort, 141: 2. The name of a plant 
DROPSY, drdp/-sey,s. (A contraction of hydropity, 
the word originally used forthe Latin Aydsps.) A 
disease from the collection of water in the body. 
Drop!-sied, (-sid, 114) @. Diseased with dropsy. 
Drop!-si-cal, a. Diseased with dropsy; inclined to 
dropsy; partaking of the nature of drupsy. 
DROSS=droéss, 17: s. The scum or extraneous 
matter of metals thrown off in the process of meltiuy ; 
rust; waste mutter, refuse, leavings; any worthless 
matter separated from the better part. 
Dros’-sy, 103: a. Full of dross; worthless. 
Drovw’-si-ness, s. Foulness; feculence; rust. 
DROTCH EL.=droteh’-él,s. An idle wench. (Obs.) 
DROUGHT, Drourn.—sSee under Dry. 
ppovEa } See under To Drive. 
To DRUWN=drown, 31: v. a. and 7. To suffo- 


cate in the water ; to overwhelm in water ; to overflow, 
tu immerge :—new. To undergo suffocation in water, 


To DROWSE, drowz, 31, 151, 189: ». a. and a. 


To make heavy with sleep :—neu. To slumber, to grow 
heavy with sleep; tw look heavy. 


Drow’-sy, (-ze¢y) a. Sleepy; causing sleep; dail. 

Drow’-si-ly, ad. Sleepily, heavily, sluggishly. 

Drow’-«:-ness, s. Sleepiness, heaviness. 

Drow’-si-hed, s. Drowsiness. [Spenser.] 

To DRUB=drub, v. a, To beat heartily. 

Drub, s. A thump, a knock, a blow. 

Drub’-bing. 2. A beating, a thrashing. 

T. DRUDGE=drudge, v. ». To labour in mean 
offices ; to work hard, to slave. 

Drud Bes §. One employed in mean labour; a slave. 
Drud’-ger, 36: 8. A drudge. It is sometimes in. 
correctly used for Dredger, which see under Dredge, 

Drud!-yer-y, 8. Mean labour ; hard, servile work. 

Drud’-ging-ly, ad. Laboriously ; toilsomely. 

DRUG=drug, 8 Any substance used in the com- 
position of medicines; hence, that which finds no 


willing purchaser, which is without value to any but 
— sick, or without general value; any thing worth 
ess. 


To Drug, v.a. To season with ingredients ; to tinc- 
ture with something noxious. 

Drug’-ger, ( guer, 77) 8. A druggist. (Obs.] Drug- 
german is sumetimes ignorantly used for Dragoman. 

Drug’-ster, 36: s. A druggist. (Obs.] 

Drug’-gist, (-guist, 77) #. One who sells drugs. 

DRUGGET, drtig’-guét, 77: #. A coarse kind of 
woollen cloth. 

DRUID, drdv/-id, 109: 2. One of the priests and 
philosophers of the ancient Celtic nations. 

Dru’-i-dism, 158: s. The ductrines and rites of the 
druids. 

Drw-id/-i-cal, 81: a. Pertaining to the druida. 

DRUM=drum, zs. An instrument of military music. 
Drum of the ear, the tympanum; an assembly or rout. 

To Drum, v. n. and a. To beat with a drum; to 
beat with a pulsatory motion; To drum ou, to expel 


ignominivusly: Yo drum up, to assemble as by beat 
of drum. 


Drum/-mer, s He whose duty is to beat a drum. 

Drum’-ma"-j»r, 33: 8. The chief drummer of a 
regiment. 

Drum/-stick, s. A stick for beating a drum; any 
thing suppose to resemble a drum-stick. 

To DRUMBLE, dram/-bl, 1U1: e. 4. To drove 
or be sluggish. (Shaks.] 

Drum’-ly, a. Thick; stagnant. [Obs.] 

DRUNK, &c.—Scee under To Drink. 

DRUPE, droop, 109: s. That which falls from the 


The eign = fe used after modes of spelling that have no Irregularity of sound 
Consonants: mish-un, t. €. mission, 165: vizh- dn, t.¢. vision, 163: thin, 166; thén, 166. 
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DUC 


treo when tipe, a general name for fruit without valves 
whish contain a out or stone with a kernel, as the 
plum, cherry, &c. (Compare Dryad, &c.) 

Dru-pa’-ceous, (-sh’Us) 147:° a. Pertaining to 
drupes. 

DRY=dry, a. Arid, not wet, not moist; without 
rains not juicy; without tears; thirsty; barren, 
plain, unembellished ; hard, severe ; applied to persous, 
deticient, cold, quietly humourous, sarcastic, sneering. 

To Dry, v. a. and n. To free from moisture in any 
way; to drain, to exhaust :—reu. To grow dry. 

Dri/-er, 36: 8. That which has the quality of abeorb- 
iny moisture. 

Dri’-ly, ad. Without moisture; coldly, barely; sar- 
castically. 

Dry’-ness, s. Want of moisture; exhaustion; want 
of embellishment; barrenness, hardness; quiet hu- 

ur. 
/ 


mo 
Duy’-zrep, (-ide, 106, 114) a. Tearless. 
Duy'-vat, s. A vat or basket for dry things. (Obs.) 
Dix'-NuRsz, s. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child by hand, and does not suckle it. 
To Dry'-nurse, v. a. To nurse without suckling. 
Diy’-s4i-rER, (sdel-ter, 112) s. A dealer In 
salted or dried meats, sauces, oils, pickles, &c. 
Drx/-sHop, a, Without wet feet. 
Drovcur, (drowt, 31, 162) s. Dryness; dry 
weather, want of rain; thirst, want of drink. 


t> Ourold authors, perhaps more correctly, write and 
pronounce Druuth. 


DrougA’-ty, a. Wanting rain, thirsty. 

DrougA'-ti-ness, s. Dryncss. 

DRYAD, dry/-ad, 8. A wood-nymph. 

Dry'-a-des, (-déez, 101) 8. p/. Dryads. [Lat.) 

Dry’-iTk, 8. Petrified wood. 

¢> Compare Drupe, which is related to these words, 
and might have been written Drype. 

DUAL=di-dl, a. Expressing the number two. 

Du’-al-is’’-tic, $8: a. Consisting of two. 

Du-al’-i-ty, $4: s. That which expresses two; the 
state of being two; division, separation. 

7o DUB=dub, v. a. and n, To tap with a sword ; and 
hence, to make him who is touched a knight; to confer 
any new dignity :—new. To make a noise by frequeut 
taps as on a drum. 

Dub,s. Tap, knock. Dubbing, mixture used by curriers. 

DUBIOUS, dii’-bé-iis, 105, 146, 120: a. Doubt. 
ful, not settled in opinion; uncertain, not plain; nut 
clear; having the event uncertain, 

Du’-bi-vas-ly, ad. Uncertainly. 

Du’-bi-ous-ness, s. Uncertainty. 

Dul-bi-ta-ble, 101: a. Doubtful, uncertain. 

Du’-bi-tan-cy, 8. Doubt. [Little used ] 

Du’-bi-ta"-tion, 89: 8. The act of doubting. 

Du-bi!-e-ty, 84: 8. Doubtfulness. Richardson.) 

DUCAL, &c. 

DUCAT, 

DUCHESS, &c. 

DUCK=udick, s A species of fine canvas.—See 
also under the following verb, 

To DUCK=dick, v. n. and a. To dive under 
water; to drop down the head as in diving; to bow 
low, to cringe :—act, To put under water, 

Duck, s. A water-fowl that ducks the head for fued 
while swimming; a declination of the head; a dip 
under water: a stone thrown obliquely go as to skim 
the water: and hence, to play at ducks and drakes with 
any thing, is to squander it in idle play or unprofitably. 

Duck’-er, s. A diver; a cringer. 

Duck’-ling, s. A young duck. 

Duck’-ing-stool, s. A chair in which scolds were 
tied and put under water. 


Duck!-legged, (-léed, 114) a. Short-leged. 


See under Duke. 


DUL 


¢> Other compounds are plants, as Duck’-meat, Duck’ 
weed, Duck’-fout. 

DUCT=ditckt, s. Guidance, direction ; (Unusual ;” 
a passage through which anything is conducted. 

Duc’-ture, (-tdre, 147) 8. Guidance. (Out of we.] 

Duc’-r1r, (-t¥l, 105) a. That may be led, flexible. 
pliable; that may be drawn out into wire, or thread; 
that can he expanded by heat. 

Duc’-tile-ness, 8. Flexibility, ductility. 

Duc-til’-i-ty, 84: s. Flexibility; appropriately, 
that quality of some solid budies. particularly amoug 


the metals, of suffering extension by drawing out 
without breaking. 


DUDGEON=diidge-dn, 18: s. A small dagger. 
DUDGEON=dudg¢'-6n, s. Malice, ill-will. 
DUE=di, 110, 189: a. ad, and s. Owed: that 
ought to be paid or done to another; proper, fit, ap- 
Lesnar exact without deviation :—adv. ly, 
» duly —s. That which belongs to ove; right, 
just title ; ghar custom or law requires to be done ; 
custom, tribute. Shakspeare in one place uses it as 
a verb, signify ing to endow. 

Du’-ly, ad. Properly, in due manner, exactly. 

Du!-ry, 105: 8. That to which a man is by any 
natural or legal obligation bound; acts or forbearapces 
required by religion or morality ; obedience due to 
superiors; act of reverence or respect; the business 
of a suldier on guard; service ; what is due to guvern- 
ment, tax, impust, custom, toll. 

Du’-ti-ful, 117: a. Obedient, respectful. 

Du’-ti-ful-ly, 105 : ad. Obediently, reverentially. 

Du’-ti-ful-ness, s. Obedience, respect. 

Du’-te-ous, 147: @. Obedient; also, (a sense now 
obsolete, ) enjained by duty, 

DULL=dw’-di, 8. A combat between two. 

To Du'-el, v. a. To fight a premeditated single cum- 
bat with deadly weapons. 

Du’-el-ler, 36: s. A duellist. 

Du'-el-list, s. One who professes the principles of 
duelling; a frequent fixhter in duels. 

Du'-el-ling, s. The custom of fighting duels. 

Du-s./-1.0, 8, The duel, the rule of duelling. {Shaks] 

DUENNA=dd-@n-nd, 8. An old woman kept to 

uard a younger, a governess. 

DUET See uoder Duo. 

DUFFEL=duf-fél, s. A kind of frieze or coarse 
cloth. 

DUG=dug, s. A nipple or teat: it is now, except 
in contem)t, used only of a brute female, but it was 
not orizinally so limited. 

DUG, pret. of To Dig, which see. 

DUK E=duke, s. The highest order of secular po- 
bility next to the Prince of Wales; in some cuuutries, 
& sovereign prince. 

Duke’-dom, 18: 8. The seignory or possessions, 
title, or quality of a duke. 

Du'-cal, a. Pertaining to a duke. 

Duc’-ar, (-dtick’-@t) s. A coin struck by a duke, 
value between four and five shillings, if silver, and 
about double, if gold. 

Ducn’-y, (diitch’-cy) 8. A territory which gives 
title to a duke. 

Duch"-y-court, 47: s A court appertaining to a 
duchy, especially that of the duchy of Lancaster. 

Ducn’-ges8, s. The consort or widow of a duke; 
also, the female sovereign of a dukedom. 

DUL. ET=dil!-c&t, 14 : @. Sweet, luscious, me- 
lodious. 

To Du:s.!-ci-ry, (-fy, 6) am To make sweet. 

Dul/-ct-fieca’-on, 89: 8. The act of sweetening. 

Dii!-cr-mzn, s A musical stringed instrument 
plaved with little sticks, 

Dui!-ci-tude, s. Sweetness. 


Tos Dui/-co-natre, v. a. To make lees actimouwes 


Tha schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede.the Dictionary. 
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Dul!-co-ra*-fron, 8. The act of sweetening. 

DULIA, dw/-1&4, s. An inferior or servile worship, 
distinguished from J.atria. 

DULL=dal, 155: a. Stupid, blockish; blunt, 
obtuse; awkward; sad; sluggish; gross; not exhila- 
rating; not bright; drowsy; having a downcast look ; 
secing dimly, purblind. 

To Dull, v. a. and mw. To stupify; to blunt; to 
sadden; to hebetate: to damp; to make slow of 
motion; to sully brightness :—arecs. To becume dull. 

Dul’-ly, ad Stopidly; in a dull manner; not 
gally; not brightly, not keenly. 

Dul’-ler, 30: s. That which makes dull. 

Dul/-ness, 8. The quality or state of being dull. 

Dul/-lard, 34: s. A blockhead; a dolt. 

Dull/-brained, 114: a. Stupid, foolish. 

DULY.—See under Due. 

DUMB, dum, 156: @. Mute, incapable of speech, 
od aN of speech; mute, nut usiny words, silent, 
refusing to speak. 

To Dumé, v. a. Tosilence. [(Shaks.] 

DumJd-ly, ad. Mautely, silently. 

Dumé/-ness, 8. Incapacity to spenk; omission or 
refusal of speech; mutene-s. 

To Dum/!-found, v. a. To cunfuse, to strike dumb. 

Dum/-mer-er, 8. One who feigns dumbness. (Obs.] 

Dum’-my, 105: s. One who is dumb. The last 
three words are used by good writers, but always as 
jow or very familiar expressions, The last word is 
often applied to the fourth or exposed hand when three 
persons play at whist. 

DUMP-dump, a. A dull gloomy state of mind ; 
absence of mind; a melancholy tune or air. (Obs.} 
To be in the dumps, to be sulky and gloomy. 

Dum/’-pish, @. Dull, sad, sullen. 

Dum/-pish-ness, s. Sadness, melancholy. 

DUMP=dump, s. A clumsy leaden counter used 
by boys ut chuck-farthing. 

Dum'-p » @ Short and thick. 

Dump’-ling, 8. A small round pudding. 

DUN=dun, a. A colour partaking of brown and 
black; dull, gloomy. 

Dun/-nish, a. Inclined to dun colour. 

7o DUN=dun, v. @ To claim a debt with impor- 
tunity; to urge importunately. 

Duo, s. A clamorous creditor. (Spectator.] 

Dun/-ny, a. Requiring noise or clamour, t, ¢. deaf; 
dull of sense. ( Local.) 

Dun’-ner, s. A dun. 

DUNCE=dinceg, s. A dolt, a thickscull. 

Dun/-cer-y, 105: 8. Stupidity. [Milton.] 

To Dun/-ci-fy, 6 : v. a. ‘To make stupid. (Warburton.) 

DUNDER-=dun'-der, s. The dregs of rum. 

DUN E=dune, s. A hill, now written Down. 

DUNG=ding, 72: 8. The excrement of animals 
used to fatten ground. 

To Dung, 72: r.a. and”. To manure with dung: 
—nes. To void excrement. 

Dung’-y, 109: a, Full of dung; mean, vile. 

Dung’-fork, 8. A pitehfurk for dung. 

Dung/-hill, s. and a. A heap of dung :—ad)j. 
Sprung from a dunghill; mean, low, base. 

Dung’-yard, s. The place of the dunghill. 

DUNGEON =dungd-on, 18: 8. Strictly, the 
Donjon, or keep for prisoners in the middle of the 
feudal castles; a subterraueous prison; a close prison. 

To Dun’-geon, v. a. To shut up as in a dungeon. 

DUO=di-d, x. The Latin word for two; a song 
for two performers. 

Du-um! v7 RatR, 8. The office, dignity, or govern- 
ment of two men in the same office, as in ancient Rome. 

Du-e1/-ro. Du-et’, 5. A duo. [Ital.] 


DUS 


Du!-o-.ir'-gx-AL, a. Biliteral. 

Du’-o-pec’'-1-mo, (-dés'-sd-md, 92) a. and s. 
Having two and ten, that is, teelre folds:—s. A honk 
in which a sheet is folded intu twelve leaves 

Du!-o-vec"-u-PLE, 1U1: a. Consisting of twe/ves 

Du!-o-px"-num, 8. The Grat of the small intestiues, 
in length about twelve fingers’ breadth. 

DUPE=dupz s. A man who is deceived ; a creda- 
lous man easily tricked. 

Ts Dupe, v. a. To deceive, to trick, to cleat. 

DUPLE=dw-pl, a. Double. (Compare Double, &e. 

Tv Du!-pli-cate, v. a. To double; to fold. 

Du/-pli-cate, a. and s. Double; two-fold, as Du- 

licate ratio, which is the product ofa ratio multiplied 
nto itself:—s. A second thing of the same kind as the 
first; the transcript of a writing or ticket. 

Du’-pli-ca”-tion, 89: s. The act of doubling; the 
act of folding together; a fold; a doubling. 

Du’- pli-ca’=ture, (-thre 147) s. Any thing 
doubled. 

Du-r..tc’-1-ry, (db-plis’-sé-téy, 105) s. The num- 
ber two; (Watts;) doubleness; deceit; duubleness of 
heart or tongue: in law, the pleading of two or more 
distinct matters. 

DURABLE, &c., 

DURANCE, 

DURA MATER, 

To DUREzdure, 49: v. ». To endure. (Ubs.) 

Dwu’-ra-ble, 101: a. Lasting; having the quality 
of continuing long in being without perishing or 
wearing out. 

Du’-ra-bly, ad. In a lasting manner. 

Du’-ra-ble-ness, s. Power of lasting, continuance. 

Du!-ra-bil/-s-ty, 84, 105: #. Power of lasting. 

Du-ra’-tion, 89: s, Continuance in time; power of 
continuance ; length of continuance. 

Dure’-ful, 117: a, Lasting. (Spenser.] 

Dure’-less, a. Not lasting; fading. 

Du’-rant, Du’-rance, s. A glazed woollen staff 
otherwise called E:erlasting: see also lower. (Obs. ] 
Du’-ring, part. or prep. Continuing; fur the time 

of the continuance of. 

Du!-rovs. 120: a. Hard, as being a quality of 
things that endure. [Obs.] 

Dul-re-ty, 105: 2. Hardness; and hence, figura- 
tively, hardacss of mind, harshness. [Little used.) 

Dou/-rs-ma"-rer, 36: 8s. A membrane which en- 
wraps the pia mater and both of them the brain; they 
are called muter as being the mother of all other mem- 
branes, and the outer one is called dura from its 
hardness compared with the other, Duramen, see Supp. 

Du’-ressz, (div-réss, [Fr.] 170) 8. Literally, 
hardship, and hence, constraint; it is of two hiuds, 
duresse of imprisonment, which is restraint of personal 
liberty, and duresse by menaces, when a person is 
threatened with loss of life or limb. 

Du’-rance, s. Endurance ; duresse.—See also abovo. 

DURST.—See To Dare. 

DUSK=dusk, a. and s. Tending to darkness or 
blackness ; black coloured:—s. A tendency to dark- 
ness; a middle deyrve between light and darkness. 

To Dusk, v. a. and n. To make duskish:—nes, 
To grow dark; to begin to lose light or brightness. 

Dus’-ky, a. Tending to darkness or blacknese ; 
gloumy, sad; intellectually clouded. 

Dus!-ke-ly, 105: ad. With a tendency to darkness 
or blackness. 

Dus’-kz-ness, 8s. Approach to darkness. 

Dus!-kish, a. Inclining tu darkness. 

Dus’-kish-ly, ad. Cloudily, darkly. 

Dus’-kish-ness, s. Inclination to darkness. 

DUST=diust, s. Earth or other matter reduced to 
small dry particles; the grave; state of dissolution 
mean, dejected state. 


See in the ensuing class. 
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DYS EAR 


Drs’-o-pi.e, 105: 2. A coal of preen, of yellowish 
gray colour, which emits an ill odour in burning. 

Dys-or-sy, 8. Dimuess of sight. 

Dys’-o-nex!-¥, (-r&ck/-sey 188) 8 A bad of 
depraved appetite. 

Dis-ver’->¥, 8. Difficulty of digestion. 

Dys-pep’-tic, a. and s. Having a difficulty of di- 
yestion:—s. A dyspeptic patient 

Dys’-pho-ny, (-fo-ney, 163) s. A difficulty ut 
speaking. rae 

Dysp-nav-4, (disp-neéd-d, 103) s. Ditficulty of 
breathing. : 

Dy»!-u-RyY, 8. A difficulty in passing urine. 


To Dust, v. a. To sprinkle with dust; to lovigate.— 
sve ulso lower. 

Dus/-ty, 105: a. Filled with dust; clouded with 
dust; covered or scattered with aust. 

Dus’-tr-ness, &. The state of being dusty. 

Dust!-man, 8. One whose employment is to carry 
away the dust. 

To Distr, v.a. To free from dust.—See also above. 

Dust’-er, 36: s. A utensil or cloth to clear from 


dust. 

OUTCH=ditch, «. pl, sing. and a. The people 
of Holland :—s. stag. The language of the Dutch ;—ad). 
Pertaining to Holland. 

DUTCHESS, DUTCHY, &c.—See Duchess, &c. 

DUTEOUS, DUTY, &c.—See under Due. 

DUUMVIRATE.—See under Duo. 

DWALE=dwale, s. A sable or black colour; 
(Heraldry ;) the deadly nightshade. 

DWARF, dworf=dwiawrf, 140, 37: s. and a. 
A man much below the common size of men :—ad). 
Below the common size, ap,licd yenerally to anim 
and plants. 

To Dwarf, v. a. To hinder from growing to the 
natural bulk. 

Dwar'-fish, a. Below the natural bulk; low, small, 
little. Dwarfy may alsu be met with. 

Dwar-fish-ly, ad. Like a dwarf. 

Dwar'-fish-ness, #& Minuteness of stature. 

To DWELL=dvél, v. mn. (The regular forms of 


E. 


E, Tho fifth letter of the alphabet. Its sounds are 
the 3d, 4th, 13th, 14th, 35th, 36th, 43rd, and 44th ele- 
ments of the schemes prefixed. It is very often mute 
but significant :—See 171. It is almost as frequeutly 
quite idle :—Sve 101, 189. Asa contraction, it 1s often 
placed with g, (e. g. exemplt gratid,) to signify, for 
example. 

E-, A prefix, the same as ex-, signifying from or 
owt of, and in many words having a privative meaping. 

EACH =ertch, a. and pron. One taken separately 
frum another, and implying the other whether ex- 
pressly said or not; every one. It may be considered 
an adjective if joined with a substantive, a provoun if 
standing principally. It used to be compounded with 
where and furm an adverb, eachwhere, but we now 
always ag Sitges 

EAD- or ED-, A Savon prefix in proper names sig- 
nifying happy, furtupate. 

EAGER, eéo’-gver, 77, 36: a. Keenly or briskly 
desirous; vehement, ardent; uick, busy; in a more 
literal sense, sharp, sour, acid; keen, severe; it has 
aleo been used to signify brittle, not ductile. 

Ea’-ger-ly, ad. In an eager manuer. 

Ea’-ger-ness, &. State or quality of being eager. 

Ea’/-ark, (-gur, 159) s. A tide ewelliug above 
another tide, as in the Severn. 

EAGLE, éo-gl, 101: s. A bird of prey, from its 
ucute vision, its strength, the elevation and rapidity of 
its flight, its longevity, und other qualities of power, 
deemed the king of birds ; hence, it is a frequent crest, 
and its figure was the military standard of the ancieut 
Komans. 

Ea/-glet, s. A young eagle. 

Ea’-gless, s. The hen-eagle. [Sherwood.] 

Es'-gle-eyed, (-ide, 106) a. Sharp-sighted as an 
eagle. 

Ea’-gle-stone, 107: s. Etite, a variety of argilla- 
ceous oxide of iron, of a spherical form, rough surface, 
and essentially composed of concentric layers which 
often embrace at the centre a moveable kernel. ‘Vo 
such as had this moveable and consequently rattling 
kernel, the ancients gave the name of eagiestone, from 
an opinion that the eagle transported them to her nest 
to facilitate the laying of her eggs; and hence they 
were in request as amulets fur pregpaut women. 

EAGRE.—Sce under Euger. 

EALDERMAN .—See Alderman. 

EAME=éam, 189: s. Uncle. (Spenser.] 

To EAN.—See To Yean. 

EAR=eor=ere, 103, 43: 8. The organ of hearing 
the external prominent part of the organ; the sen: 
of hearing; discriminating sense of musical sounds 
and their pruportions; any thing resembling ears as 
the handles of certain vessels —See also under to 
Ear: Tu fall together by the ears, tp scuffle or fight. 


1 Dwetr=dwélt, ? the pref. and part. are also 

Dwe:t—dwélt, J used.) ‘Po abide as a per- 
munent resident. to live in a place, to reside, to have a 
habitation ; to remain; to be suspended with attention; 
to hang upon with care and fundness; to draw the 
attention by long speaking. Milton in one place uses 
it actively. 

Dwel’-ler, #. An inhabitant. 

Dwel’-ling, & Habitation, place of residence. 

Dwel’-ling-house, s. The house in which one lives 
and sleeps. 

Dwel/-ling-place, s. The place of residence. 

To DWINDLE=dwin'-dl, 101: v. 2. To shrink, 
to grow little; to degeuerate, to fall away; w lose 
health. 

Dwin’-dled, 114: part. a. Shrank; fallen away. 

T. DYE=dy, v. a. To stain, to tinge, to colour. 

Dye, s. A colouring liquor; stain, tinge. 

Dye’-ing, part. and «. Staining :—8. The art or 
practice of staining by chemical processes. 

Dy'-er, s- One who follows the trade of dyeing. 

DYING, part. and s.—See under To Die. 

DYK E.— See Dike. 

DYNAMICAL, dé-n&m/-é-cal, 105: a. Per- 
taining to strength or power. 

Dy-nam’-ics, s. pl. That part of mechanics which 
treats of the force and effects of muving bodies. 

Dy-nam’-E-TrER, &% An instrument for ascertaining 
the maguifying powers of telescopes. 

Dine ee 92: «. Au instrument for 

D y-nom!ek-TER, measuring the power of 
animal bodies. 

Dyrn’-as-ry, 92, 12, 105: s. Government, sove- 
reignty; a race or tamily of rulers. 

Dyn/-aet, s. A ruler: in some old authors, dynasty. 

Dy-nas'-tic, 88: a. Relating to a dynasty. 

DYS-, An inseparable Greek prefix signifying ill or 
dificult. . 

Dys/-cra-sy, (-céy 152) s. Ill temper of the blood. 

Dys!-en-rex-y, 92, 129: #. An illness of the in- 
testines, in which blood is often vuided with morbid 
matter. Ear'-lap, s The top of the ear. 

Dys'-en-ter’-ic, 83: a. Pertaining to dysentery. Ear-less, a. Witbout ears. 

The schemes entire, and the principles to which the aumbere refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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EAR 


Ear’-mark, 8. A mark made on the ears of sheep. 

Ear’-pick, 8. An ingtrument for cleaning the ears. 

Ear’-ring, 8 An ornament worn in the ear. 

Ear’-shot, 8, Reach of the sense of hearing. 

Ear’-war, 189: s. The ccrumen or exudation 
which smears theeutrance of the ear. 

Ear’ -wig, s. A sheath-winged insect vulgarly sup- 
posed to creep intothe ear: a whisperer. 

&> Among the remaining compounds are Ear’-bured, 
Ear’ deafeniay, Ear’-lock, (of hair,) Ear’. piercing, 

To EAR=€re. v. a. To till, to plough. (Obs.] 

Ean, s. The produce of the eared field, namely, the 
spike containing the grain that had bee. thrown into 
it, and which is yielded again with increase. 

To Ear, v. ». To form ears. as corn. 

Eared, 114: a. Having spikes forme:, as corn. 

Earsh, a. A ploughed field. (In use so late as 1622.) 

EARL, erl, 131, 35: a A title of nobility next 
below a marquess and above a viscount. 

Earl’-dom, 18: 8s. The seignory, jurisdiction, or 
dignity of an earl 

Earl-mar’-shal, s One of the great officers of state 
whose business is to take cognizance of all matters 
retating to honour and military solemnities. The 
office is now hereditary in the family of the Howards. 

EARLY, er’-léy, 131, 35, 105: a. and ad. Soon 
with respect to something else:—ad. Soon, betimes. 

Ear’-li-ness, 8. The state of being early. 

To EARN.—See in the ensuing class. 


EARNEST, er-nést, 13), 35: a. Eager to ob- 
tain or realize some wish, zealous, fixed, eager; se- 
rious, not trifling or jestiog. 

Ear'-nest-ly, ad. Eagerly. warmly, zealously, im- 
portunately; with fixed attention. 

Ear’-nest-ness, s. Eagerness, solicitude, seriousness. 

Eaw’-nust, &. Seriousness, a serious event or reality, 
nota jest; hence, so much of what was desired as is 
realized, the first fruits of a desired object; hence, 
handsel, and also, the money which is given in token 
that a barzain is ratified, a pledge. 

far'-ning, Ear-nings, s. sing. and pé. That which 
has become real in consequence ofthe labour used to 
obtain it, that which is merited by eervices or per- 
formances, wages, reward, 

To Ear, v.a, To gain by labour; to merit or de- 
serve by | ubour or any performance; to gain. 

EARSE1].—See under To Ear. 

EARTH, ertk, s. The mass which composes the 
globe: any portion of that mass; the fine mould or 
suil on the surface of the globe; that which as to its 
obvions qualities is distinct from fire, air, and water; 
different modifications of terrene matter, as clay, loam, 
chalk, gravel, &c., or with nicer analysis, silica, 
alumina, lime, magnesia, baryta, strontita, zrconia, 
glucina, yttria, and thorina; but even these, by an 
analysis oicer still, are now considered metallic 
oxides; the world as distinguished from other scenes 
of existence; the inhabitants of the earth; country, 
region; the hole of a fox or badger. 

To Earth, v. a. and . To hide in the earth; to 
inter :—neu. To retire under ground. 

Earti!-y, a, Consisting of earth ; partaking of earth ; 
inhabiting the earth; not mental, gross. 

Earth'-i-ness, s, The quality of being earthy. 

Earth!-en, (er’-thn, 114) a. Made of earth or clay. 


Earth’-ly. a. Belonging only to our present state, 
not spiritual ; corporeal, not mental, 

Earth'-\i-ness, s. Worldliness. 

Earth’-ling, s. An inhabitant of earth, considered 
as a poor frail creature. 

Earth’-board, (-bdred, 108, 48) s. The board of 
the plough thnt shakes off the earth. 

Eurth'-nut, s A name given to the root of the 
Arachis, a small bulb like a nut; and also to the 


RAV 


pignut or bunium, a globular rout that tastes some 
thing like a chestuul, 

Earth'-quake, (-kwAke, 188) s. A shaking ur eon- 
cussion of the earth. 

Earth'-worm, ;-wurm, 142) s. A well-known in. 
sect or rather animal that lives under grvand; a 
grovelling wretch. 

co p mong the other compcunds are Earth’.bag, Earth’. 
bank, Earth’jlar, (a fibrous fossil,) Earth’-born, 
karth'-bound, Eurth'’ bred, Earth’-engendered, Earth’- 
Se ce Earth’ ly-minded, Karth'ly-mindedness, and Eurth’- 
8 


mg. 

EASE, @uz=€ze, 158, 189: 2 Quiet, rest: free- 
dom frum pain; facility; uncenstraint. The old Saxon 
word is eath, which Speuser uses. 

To Ease, v. a. To free from pain or anxiety, or the 
cause of it; to give ease or rel.ef; w make to act 
easily. 

Ea’-sy, (-zdy,) a. Quiet, at rest; not difficult, not 
causing difliculty; ready, not unwilling; complying, 
unresisting, creduluus; free from want; not cun- 
strained, not formal. 

Eal-si-ly, ad. With ease; in an easy.manner. 

Ea’-si-neas, s. The state of being at ease ; the quality 
of being easy. 

Ease’-ful, 117: a. Quiet, peaceable; fit for rest. 

Ease’-ful-ly, ad. With ease or quiet. 

Ease’-ment, 8. Convenience ; relief; relief by 
evacuation; in law, a service or convenience that one 
man has of another by charter or prescription, as a 
way through another's grounds, a sink, or such like. 

Ea’-sgu., (zl, 151, 114) s. and a. The frame on 
which a painter rests his picture while at work upon 
ete: That is of a size to be painted on an 
easel. 

EAST= east, s. and a. The point at which the sun 
is seen to rise at the equinox; the reyions which lie 
toward the rising sun, and consequently, in all ancient 
and modern European literature, Asia, and its ter- 
ritories:—a. From or towards the rising sun. 

East/-ern, 36: a, Dwelling or found in the East, 
oriental ; lying toward the east; going eastward. 

East’-er-ly, a. Coming from the east, lying east- 
ward; looking eastward. 

East’/-ward, (-word, 140, 38) ad. Toward the 
east, 

East’-er-ling, s. A native of some country eastward 
of another. 

EASTER= €o’-ster, s. The day on which christians 
commemorate the resurrection of Christ. It corre- 
sponds in season to the passover of the Jews, and is 
called in most languages by a word derived from 
passover;: with us, the name is oie ite to have 
Originated from that of a Saxon goddess, who was 
worship at the season subsequently appropriated 
to the christian commemoration: others ally Easter 
with East, or the rising sun, as emblematio of the 
rising of Christ. 

To EAT=eat, v.a. (The pre- 

I Eat or Artz, ét, 135, 139: terit is now sel- 

Eat or Eaten, &t, ea’-tn, 114} dom spelled afe, 
and eafen for the participle, which some years ago was 
the only sanctioned form, is giving way to eat.) To 
devour with the mouth; to consume; to corrode :— 
neu. To feed, to take food; to be maintained in food; 
to make way by corrosivn. 

Eat’-er, 8. One who eats; a corrosive. 

Eat’-a-ble, 101: a. and s. That may be eaten :— 
s. That which may be eaten. 

Eating, s. The act of chewing and swallowing. 

Eat’-ing-house, s. A house where provisions are 
sold ready dressed; a dining-house. 

EAVES, eavz, 189, 151: s. pl. The edges of the 
roof of a house which overhang the wall. 

Tu Eaves’-drop, v. n. To catch that which drops 
from the eaves; to listen under windows. 

Eave.'-drop-per, s. An insidious listener. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, §. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, i. ¢, vision, 165: thin, 166: Ihén, 166, 
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EBB=-éb, 155: 8. The refiux of the tice toward 
the sea, opposed to fluw ; decline, decay, waste. 

To Ebb, c. 2. To flow back; to decline, to decay. 

eb/-bing. 8. A flowing back ; a declining. 

EBON=€bL’-en, 18: s. and a. A hard heavy, 
black, valuable wood, which admits of a fine polish; 
it used to be written ebea —a. Consisting of ebony; 
like ebony, black. 

EL’-on-y, s. The more common word for ebon. 

To Eb/-o-nize, v. a. To make black as ebony. 


EBRACTEATE=é. brack!-té-dte, a. Withcat a 
bractea or floral leaf.—See E-. [Botany.]} 

EBRIETY, é-bri/-&-tdy, s. Drunkenness. 

E/-bri-os!’-i-ty, 81, 105: «. Habitual drunkenness. 

EBRILLADE, &bril/-yad, [Fr.] 170: #. A 
check by a jerk of one rein if a horse refuses to turn. 

EBULLIENT, & bil’-yént, 146: a. Boiling over. 

E-bul/dien-cy, s. A boiling over. 

Eb’-ul-lie/-on, 89: 8. The act of boiling up with 
heat; any intestine motion; effervescence. 

EBURNEAN=é-bur’-n&dn, a. Of ivory. 

ECCENTRIC = éck-s8n’-trick, 88: a. and s. 
Deviutiny from the centre; not having the same centre, 
apposed to concentric; 1 ot terminating iu the same 
point; irregular, anomalous:—s. A circle not naving 
the same centre as another; he or that which cannot 

- be brought to a common centre or usual standard, 

Ec-cen’-tri-cal, a. Eccentric. 

Ec’-cen-tric’-i-ty, (Sck/-sén-tits"-sé-téy, 105) s. 
Deviation from a centre; excursion from the proper 
orb; deviation, particularity, irregularity. 

ECCHYMOSIS, &c’-ké-m6"-sis, 161, 86, 152: 
s. Blotchiness from extravasated blood. > 

ECCLESIASTIC, &c-k1¥/-zé-&s"-tick, 88, 147 : 
a. and s. Relating to the church :—s. A person dedi- 
cated to the ministry of religion. See Supp. 

Ec-cle’-st-as"-ts-cal, a. Ecclesiastic, 

Ec-c1..x’-si-as"-TES, (-téez, 101) s. The preacher, 
the name of a book iu the old testament. 

Ec-ci.x'-sr-as!"-T1-cus, s. The chief book of tbose 
called ecclesiastical, as a distinction from those con- 
tained in the Jewish canon. 


ECCOPROTIC = &¢'-k§-prdt’-ick, a. Mildly 
urgative, 
ECHELON, &sh’’-d-lng’, [Fr.] 170: «The 


position of an army in the form of steps, its divisions 
ng one behind another. 

ECHINUS, é-ki/-nits, 161: #. A hedgehog; a 
shell-fish set with prickles; the prickly head of any 
plant; in architecture, an ornament resembling the 
prickly rind of a chestnut. 

E-chi'-nate, E-chi'-na-ted, a. Bristled. 


ECHO, éck’-d, 161: s. The return or repercussion 
of any sound; the sound returned. 

To Ech’-o, v. n. anda. To resound, to give the 
Tepercussion of a sound; to be sounded back :—act. 
To send back a sound. 

E-cHom’-£-TRY, & The art or act of measuring the 
duration of sounds; also of constructing vaults to pro- 
duce echoes. 

E-chom/!-e-ter, 8. A scale to measure the duration of 
musica] suunds, : : 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT, &c-lare-ciss- mong, 


(Fr.) 170: s. Explanation, the act of clearing up un 


uffair. 
ECLAMPSY, &ck-limp/-sdy, 105: ¢, A flashing 
of light such as is symptomatic of epilepsy. 
ECLAT, d-clf/, (Fr.] 170: s. Striking effect, 


brilliaucy, applause, Justre. 


ECLECTIC=éck-léck/-tick, a. and s. Selecting; 
chonsing:—s. One of a denomination of ancient phi- 
losophers who professed to be of no one sect, Lut to 
chouse their principles from all sects; one of a sect of 
physicians among the ancients; one of a sect in the 


EDE 


Christian church who consider the doctnne of Plat: 
confurmable to the genius of christianity. 


ECLEGM, éck-lém’, 157: & A compound of oils 


and sirups. 


ECLIPSE=¢-clips’, 189: s, Literally a defect or 


failure, an obscuration of the light of a heavenly body 
by the intervention of another body; darkness, ob- 
scuration, 


To E-clipse’, v.a. and. To darken a laminary ; 


to extinguish; to cloud, to obscure —aecu. [Milton.)} 
To suffer an eclipse. 


E-clip’-tic, s. and a. A great circle of the sphere 


which the sun traverses in a twelvemonth, so called 
because it is the line in which eclipses occur—adj. 
Pertaining to or described by the ecliptic; in a sense 
little used, suffering eclipse. 


ECLOGUE, &ck’-!6y, 107: s. Literally a select 


piece, but being adopted by Virgil as the name for 
those of his poems in which: shepherds are the speakers, 
it means aha Ghent a pastoral poem. 

ECONOMY, n’-d-méy, 8. Primarily, the regu- 
lation of a house or household ; hence, the distribution 
of expense, discretion of expense, and hence also, 
laudable parsimony; hence, again, the disposition and 
arrangement ..f any work; disposition generally, dis- 
tribution of «very thing active and passive in its 
proper place, system. 

Ec-o-nom-ic, 88 : } a. Pertaining to the regulation 

Ec’-o-nom"-#-cal, § of a household; frogal. 

Ec’-o-nom"-i-cal-ly, ad. Frugally. 

To E-con'-o-mize. v. a. and”. To use with eco- 
bomy :—neu. To live with a prudent sparing of muney. 

E-con’-o-mist, s One who is a good manager of 
affairs; one who sparvs prudently; one who writes 
on, or professes to teach, the laws of economy which 
ensure the prosperity uf st: tes, 

Ec’-u-mun"-1-c4l., a. General.— See Ecumenical. 

ECPHONESIS, éck’-fd-ne"-cis, 163: s. An 
exclamation arising from strong emotion. [Rhet } 

ECPHRACTIC, é&ck-fraick’-tick, 163: a. At- 
tenuating, dissolviny. 

ECSTASY, Eck!-std-céy, 152: s. A state of pas. 
sion, generally of delight, by which a person is for a 
time entranced, und his thoughts lost; excessive joy, 
rapture, enthusiasm; in our old writers, distraction, 
madness. 


Ec’-sta-sied, (-cid, 114) a. Enraptured. 

Ec-stat’-ic, 83 : } a. Transported, delighted to ec- 

Ec-stat’-i-cal, stacy ; rapturous. 

ECTY PE=éck’-tipe, s. That which is taken from 
an original, a copy. (Locke.) 

Ec-ty-pal, 6: a. Copied. 

ECUMENIC, &ck!-h-mén"-tck, 88 : ' 

ECUMENICAL, &ck’-d-mén"-é-cal, 
the habitable world, general, universal. 

ECURIE, éc"-kd-rée’, [Fr.] 170: ¢ A stable. 

EDACIOUS, é-da’-sh‘iis, 90: a. Eating, devour. 
ing. voracious, 

E-dac’-i-ty, (é-dis'-sd-tdy, 105) 8. Voracity. 

EDDER=éd’-der, 8. Such wood as is worked into 
the top of hedge-stakes to bind them together. 

To Ed -der, v. a. To bind or make tight by edder. 

EDDY, Sd!-ddu, 105: s. and a. The water that 
‘by sume partial repercussion runs contrary to the 
main stream ; whirlyool, circular motion; adj. Whirl- 
ing, moving circularly. 

To Ed’-dy, v. ». and a. To move as an eddy :— 
act, (Thomson.) To restrain and force into an eddy. 
EDEMATOUS, é-dém/-d-tis, 92, 120: a, 

Seeing full of humors. Edem’atose (153) is alsa 
used, 
EDEN, e! dén, s. A place of delight; Paradise. 
E/-den-ized, |14: a. Admitted into Paradise. 


a. Ter- 
taining to 


The scheme> entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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EDENTATED, é-dén’-td-téd, a. Deprived of 
teeth.— See E-. 

EDGE--édge, s. The extreme border or point of 
any thing; a narrow part rising from a broader; the 
cutting of a blade; keenness, intenseness, acri- 

0 set the teeth on edge, to cause an nneasy 


mony: 
tin fing in the testh. Edge-bone, see Aitehbone, in Supp. 


lo Edge, v. a. and 2. To sharpen, to furnish with 
ap edve; to border with any thing, to fringe; tv exas- 
perate, to embitter; to push on as by a sharp instru- 
ment, to goad; (this is often expressed, perhaps 
through mistake, by To Egg:) to move sideways; to 
move by little and little :—nex. To move sideways; to 
move on so as to reach at each move only the edge of 
each former position, to move by little and litte. 


Edged, (edged) a. Bordered ; sharp, not blunt. 

Ed’-ging, s. A border, a narrow lace. 

Edye’-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. With the edge for- 
ward; with the side forward. 

Edge’-less, a. Without an edge; blunt. 

Edge’-tool, s. A tool made sharp to eut. 

EDIBLE, e’-dé-bl, 101: a. Fit to be eaten. 

EDICT=e’-dickt, s. A proclamation of command 
or prohibition; a law promulgated. 

To EDIFY, éd’-4-fY, 9:2, 6: v.a. To build; (Obs. ;] 
to instruct, to improve; furmerly also, to persuade. 

Ed"-i-fi/-er, 36: 8. One that edifies. 

Ed”-i-fy’-ing, s. Instruction. 

Ed”-i-fy’-ing-ly, ad. In an instracting manner. 

Ed/-i-fi-ca"-tion, s. A building up or instructing of 
persons in religion or morals; iustructiun. 

Ed"-i-fi-ca'-tor-y, a. Tending to edification. 

Ep/-1-rice, (-fiss, 105) #. A fabric, a structure. 

EDILE=e/-dile, s. A magistrate of ancient Rome. 

To EDIT=éd!-it, v. a. Properly, to publish ; more 
commonly, to revise or prepare for publication. 

Ed’/-i-tor, 38: s. He that revises, ur otherwise pre- 
pares a work for publication. 

Ed!-i-to”-ri-al, 90, 47: a. Pertaining to, or written 
by, aneditor, + 

E-p17’-1on, (&-dish’-tin, 89) 8, Publication, par- 
ticularly of a book; ublication; the number of 
copies printed for one publication. 

Tc EDUCATE, &c.—See in the next class. 

7o EDUCE=édiic’, v. a. To bring out, to ex- 
tract.—S8ee E-. 

k-duct’, s. That which is educed or elicited. 

E-duc’-tor, 38: s. He or that which elicits. 

E-duc-tion, 89: 8. The act of bringing out. 

To Ev/-u-catr, 147: v. a. To bring forth and 
inform the natural faculties, to briny ap, to instruct, 

Ed’-u-ca/-tor, 38: 8. One that instructs youth. 

Ed/-u-ca”-tion, $9: s. Formution of manners, 
nurture, 

To EDULCORATE=¢-diil’-cd-rdt, v. a. To 
sweeten, to purify; to free from acids, salts, &c. 

E-dul”-co-ra’-tive, 105: a. Capable of sweetening. 

E-dul!-co-ra”-/ion, 89: 8. The act of sweetening. 

T EEK.—See To Eke. 

EEL=eel, s. A serpentine slimy fish that lurks 
in mud, 

Eel/-pout, s. A small kind of eel. 

Eel’-skin, s. The skin of an eel. 

E’EN=een, ad. Acontraction of Even. 


EFFABLE, éf-fd-bl, 101: a. That may be 


uttered. 

To EFFACE=€f-face’, v. a. To destroy any form 
painted or carved; to blot out, to strike out; to de. 
stroy, to wear away. 

EFFECT=¢f-féckt’, s. That which is produced 
by an operating cause; (and note, that a physical 
cause, except the one Great Canse, is always deemal 
in ite tarn an effect: see Cuuse ;) consequence, event; 


EFF 


purpose, general intent; completion; reality: in ine 
plural, guods, moveables, 

To Ef-fect', v. a. To bring to pass, to accomplish, 
to make an effect by an operating cause. 

Ef-fec’-tur, 38: 8. He or that which effects. 

Ef-fect’.less,a. Without effect. 

Ef-fec'-ts-ble. 101: ae Practicable, feasible. 

Ef-fec’-ston, s. In geometry, an effect of a general 
proposition; also the geometrical construction of a 
»yroposition, 

El fec’-tive, 105: a. Having the power to produce 
effect; operative, active, efficient, useful. 

Ef-fec!-teve-ly, 105: ad. With real operation. 

Ef-fec!-(u-al, (-thedl, 147) a. Productive of effects ; 
powerful, adequate to the occasion, 

El-fee'-iu-ul-ly, ad. Adequately. 

To Ef-fec'-tu-ate, v. a. To bring to pass, to fulfil. 

Ey-ri-ca"-ciovs, (-sh’ts, 147) @. Calculated w 
produce the consequence intended ; effectual 

Ef’-fi-ca!-civus-ly, ad. Effectually. 

Ef’-ft-ca’—cioswa-ness, s. Efficacy. 

Ef’-fieca-cy, 93, 105: s. Power to produce effects , 
production of effects. 

Er-vic/-ieNr. (-fish’’&nt, 147) a. and s. Causing 
effects:—s. The cause of effects; he or that which 
makes, the effector. 

Ef-fic’-tent-ly, ad. Effectively. 

Ef-fic'-ience, \ 8 The act or capability of pro. 

Ef-fic’-ien-cy, { ducing effects: agency. 

EFFEMINATE, éf-fém’-€nate, a. and 8. Wo. 
manish; soft to au unmanly degree; voluptuons; 
tender; womanlike :—s. An effeminate person. 

To Ef-fem/-i-nate, v. a. and 2. To make womanish ; 
to emasculate, to unman :—aneu. To soften; to melt 
into weakness. 

Ef-fem/-t-nate-ly, ad. Weakly, softly. 

Ef-fem/-i-nate-ness, 8. Effeminacy. 

Ef-fem/-#-na"-tion, s. Effeminacy. [Obs.] 

Ef-fem/-i-na-cy, 8. Softness unfitting a man; wo. 
manish delicacy; mean submission, lasciviousneas. 

To EFFERV ESCE = éf-fer-véss”, 59: v. n. 
Literally, to give out heat; (see Ex-;) appropriately, 
to be in that state of commotion or bubbling which 
arises in a fluid when part of it flies off in an elastic 
form; to work, to froth, to bubble. 

Ef’-fer-ves-cent, a. Bubbling, boiling. 

Ef’-fer-ves-cence, s Intestine commotion; a but- 
bling; a frothing. 

Ef’-fer-ves'-ci-ble, a. Capable of effervéexcing. 

EFFETE=€f-fete’, a. That can no longer bring 
forth; exhausted as to the power of reproductivu 
worn out with a 


eG 
EFFICACIOUS, EFFICIENT, &¢.—See under 
Effect. 
EFFIGY, éf-fé-gdy, 105: s. An image or figure 


of a person ; likeness or figure in sculpture or painting 
the head or figure on a coin. 

Ef-fig’-t-es, (&f-fid'-jd-dez, | Lat.] 169) «, Emgy. 

Ef-fig’-ial, (-yal, 146) a. Exhibiting an effigy. 

To EFFLATE=éf-flate, v. a. To puff up. 

To EFFLORESCE = éf-fld-réss’, 59: v. ». 
Literally, to blossom; appropriately, to form a meal 
powder, or become pulverulent on the surface, as wit 
many substances in losing their water of crystalli- 
zation; to shoot out minute spicular crystals in form 
of flowers. 

Ef’-flo-res’-cent, a. Shooting ont in form of flowers. 

Ef’-flo-res-cence, s. Production of flowers ; excres- 
cences in form of flowers; eruption, or the breaking 
out of humors ip exanthematous diseases, 

EFFLUENT=€?’-fl’00-ént, 109: a. Flowing out 

Ef'-flu-ence, s. That which flows fron: something 

Ev’-v1.ux, (-flucks, 188) 8. The act of flowing out. 
effusion; that which fiuws out, emanation. 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no triegularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tin, i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tin.s.e vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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EGR 


fe Ef-flur’, 83: v. 2". To fiow away. (Obe.° 

Ef- flua/-ion, (-flick/-shan, 154) x. The act of 
fluwing out; that which flows out, emanation. 

Er-rio-vi-um, 105: 8. sing. [me minute and 

Ev-rio-vi-4, 98: 8. pl. generally invisible 

rticles which exhale from most, if not all terrestrial 
podies, often perceptible by the sense of smell. 

To EFFORCE, 6@f-fo'urce, 130, 47: &. a. To 
force. (Obs.]} 

Ef-fort, 48: s. (Originally, effort’, 81) An act in 
yhiloa force corporeal or mental is exerted; an en- 

avour. 

l EFFORM, EFFORMATION.-See Form, &c. 

EFFOSSION, éf-féeh/-un, 90: s. The act of 
digg ng out of the ground.—See Ex. 

EFFRONTERY, éf-fran’-tér-éy, 116, 129, 105: 
s. Impudence, shamelessness. 

To EFFULGE=é(-falge, vw Rn. To send forth 
lustre.—See Ex-. 

Ef-ful’-gent, a. Shining, bright, luminous 

Ef-ful’-gence, s. Lustre, brightness. 

To EFFUME-:éf-fumed, v. a. To breathe out. 

To EFFUSE, é€f-fuze’, 137: v. a. To pour out as 
a fluid, to shed. (See Ex-.) Some old writers use 
Effund. 

Ef-fal-sion, (-zhun, 147) s, The act of pouring 
out; waste; the act of spilling; the thing poured out. 

Ef-fuse’, (-fuce, 137, 152) a. and s. Profuse :—s. 
Effusion. 

Ef-fu'-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) @. Pouring out, dis- 


Ang 
EFT —ate, s. A sort of lizard; a newt. 
EFT=@ft, ad. After; again; quickly. [Obs.) 
Eft-soons’, ad. Soon afterwards. [Obs.] 


To EGERMINATE, é-jer’-mé-nate, v. 2, To 
spring or bud out.—See E.. . 

To EGEST=6é-jést’, v. a. To cast or throw out; 
(see E-;) to void as excrement. : , 
E-gest!-ion, (-jést’-yun, 146: col/og. -jést-shun, 

147,) s. The act of naturally voiding digested matter. 

EGG=€g, 155: s. That which is laid by fowls and 
certain other animals, from which their young is pro- 
duced; the spawn cr sperm by which and various 
other creatures generate. 

To EGG=ég, v. a. To incite, to instigate. 

@>- From a Saxon verb derived from a noun signifying 
Edge. Tv Edge is therefore the more correct expres- 
sion, and not an ignorant corruption, as Johnson calls 
it.— See To Edge. 7 

EGLANTINE=ég’-ldn-tine, 6: #. A species of 
tose ; sweetbrier. 

EGOTISM, ég’-d-tizm, 92, 158: #. That vanity 
which betrays itself by the incessant repetition of the 
first person (which in Latin is egv) in any one’s con- 
versation or writing. 

Ey’-o-tist, s. One that is always talking of himself. 

Ey’-o-tis’-ti-cul, a. Self conceited. 

Tu Eg!-o-tize, v. n. To talk much of one’s self. 

Eo’-o-1st, 8. One of certain philosophers who pro- 
fessed to be sure of nothing but of their uwn existence, 

EGREGIOUS, d-yre’-jd-iis, 146: a, Remarkable 
above the common herd, distinguis!:ed either in a 
good or bad sense ; eminent, extraordinary. 

E-yre/-gi-ous-ly; ad. Very remarkably. 

E-gre’-yi-ous-nesa, 8. State of being extraordinary, 
either for good or evil. 

EGRESS=e’-gréss, s. The power or act of going 
out of a place; (see E-;) departure. 

E-yres/-sion, (-zrésh/un, 90) s. The act of going 


cut. 
EGR ET=e'-grét, s. A fowl of the heron kind; a 
feather of the fuw): the down of thistles, &c 


EGRIOT, é’-yie-dt, s. A sort of sour cherry. 


ELA 


EGYPTIAN, Ajip'-sh’an, 147: a. and &. Per 
taining to Egypt:—s. Anative of Egypt; also, a 


psey. 
EH 56: inferj.: noting doubt, inquiry, slight 


surprise 
EIDER, 1’-der, 106: s, A Gothlund duck. 
Ey’-der-lown, 8. Soft feathers of the eider duck. 
EIDOURANION, 1’-dow-ra"-né-6n, 90: 8. A 
representation of the heavens. 
EIGHT, (an island ina river.) See Ait. 
EIGHT, axt, 100, 162: a. and s. Twice four. 
Eighth, (a\tth, 166.) a. and s. Next in order to 


the seventh:—s. An interval in music comprehending 
eight diatonic sounds. 


Eighth ly, 105: ad. In the eighth place. 

Exgh’-teen, a. and 8. Twice nine. 

Eigh’-teenth, a. The ordinal of eighteen. 

Eighv-fold (-f dled, 116) a. Bight times the num- 
ber or quantity. 

Etgh’-ty, a. aud s, Eight times ten. 

Eigh'-ti-eth, a. The ordinal of eighty. 

Eight’-score, a. and s. Eight times twenty. 

EIGNE, s\n’-¢y, 100, 157, 189: a. Eldest. (Law } 

EISEL, &-sé1. *. Vinegar, verjuice. (Obs.) 

EITHER=e’-ther, 103: a. pron. and cony. One 


or the other; in old writers, as an adj. it is sometimes 
uivalent to Each. 7 
To EJACULATE=é-jick’-d-ldte, v. a. To dart 
or throw out. (see E-.) It is now seldom used but with 
a word denoting something uttered orally as the object. 
E-jac’-u-la”-fion, 89: 8. The act of darting some- 
thing out; that which is darted out, particularly sume 
expression or cry. 


E-jac”-u-la/-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Casting, throwing 
out; sudden, hasty. 

To EJECT = teks’, vr. a. To throw out, (see 
Ex-,) to cast forth, to void; to throw out or expel. 

E-jec’-tor, 8. One who ejects. 

E-ject’-ment, s, A casting out; in law, a writ by 
which a tevant is commanded to depart. 

E-jec’-tion, 89: 8. A easting out; expulsion. 

ULATION, éd/-j’00-1a*-shun, 92, 109, 89: 

s. Outcry, lamentation, moan, wailing. 

To EKE=eke, v. a. To increase ; to fill up deficien. 
cies; to protract; to spin out by useless additions. 

Eke, s. An addition or augmentation. 

Exr, a. Also, likewise, beside, moreover. 

To ELABORATE=2-lab’-¢-ratz, v. a. To pro- 


duce with labour; to heighten and improve by succes- 
sive endeavours or operations, 


E-lab’-o-rate, a@ Wronght with labour ; studied. 

E-lab’-v-rate-ly, ad. With great study; laboriously. 

E-lab’-o-rate-ness, s, The state of being elaborate. 
ly performed, 

E-lab/-v-ra”-sion, 89: s. Improvement by sucessive 
oper. tions. 

E-lab’-v-ra-tor-y. [Obs.] See Laboratory. 

To ELANCE=é-lance’, 11: a. To throw out. 

To ELAPSE, 4-lips’, 189: v. ”. To pass or 
glide away. (sve E-.) The correspondent substantive 


is Lapse. 
ELASTIC=-las'-tick, 88:)a. Having the power 
Exasticat, 6-las’-té-cal, to return to the furm 
from which it is dis:orted or withheld; springy. 
E-las’-ti-cal-ly, ad. In an elastic manner. 
‘-las-tic”-i-ty, (-tiss’-d-téy, 92, 105) s. The qua 
lity of being elastic; springiness. 
ELATE = é&late’, a. Raised, elevated in mind. 
flushed with success; haughty, lofty. Elater, see Supp. 
To E-late’, v. a. To puff up, to exalt, to heighten. 
E-la’-ted-ly, ad. Triumphantly. 
E-la’-/ion, 89: 8. Inflation ; triumph ; haughtiness. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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ELE 
ELATERIUM, &/-ld-tére’4-am, 8. The juice of 


the wild cucumber, which is a violent purgative. 

ELBOW=6l’-how, 8: 8. The next joint or curva- 
aon of the arm below the shoulder; any flexure or 
auzle. 

To El'-bow, v. a. and 2. To push with the elbow; 
to push:—neu. To jut out in angles; to jostle. 

El -bvw-chair’, s A chair with arms to support the 
elbows. 

El’-buw-room , &. Room to stretch out the elbows on 
each side; freedom from confinement. 

ELD=éld, s. Old age, old people, old times. (Obs.] 

El’-der, a. and s. Surpassing another in years :— 
s. An older person; in the plural, elders, persons 
whose aye claimns reverence; ancestors; among the 
Jews, rulers of the people; in the New Testament, 
rulers in the church; among presbyterians, laymen 
introduced into the kirk polity. 

. El’der-ly, a. Bordering on old age. 

El’der-ship, 8. Seniority, primogeniture. 

El’-dest, a. Oldest, mostly applied to persons. - 

ELEATIC=¢’-1-adt’’-c, 88: a. Pertaining to the 

hilosophy of Zeno, a native of Elea in Italy, (not the 
ounder of the Stoic school. ) 

ELDER=é6l-der, s. The name of a tree. See Eld, &c. 

ELECAMPANE=6él’-6-cadm-pane”, s, A plant 
of several species, starwort; a sort of sweetmeuat. 

To ELECT==€-léckt’, v. a. To choose for any office 
or use; in theology, to select as an object of eternal 
mercy. 

E-lect’, a. Chosen; chosen, but not yet in office; 
taken by preference from among others; chosen as an 
object of eternal mercy. 

E-lec!-tive, (tiv, 105) a. Regulated or bestowed by 
choice; exerting the power of choice. 

E-lec’-tive-ly, ad, With preference of one to another. 

E-lec’-tion, 89: s. The act or power of choosing, 
choice; the ceremony of a public choice; the prede- 
termination of God by which some are selected for 
eterna) life. 

E-lec’-tion-eer*-ing, s. The practices uscd at par- 
liamentary elections. 

E-lec’-tor, 38: s. He that has a vote in the choice 
of any officer, particularly of a representative in par- 
liament; ove of the princes of Germany who had a 
vote in the election of t the emperor. 

E-lec’-tor-al, a. Pertaining to election or electors, 
particularly to those who had the dignity of elector 
amoug the princes of Germany. 

E-lec’-tor-ate, s. The teiritory or dignity of an 
elector of the empire. 

ELECTRE, é-léck’-tur, 159 ‘| Amber; also a 

ELECTRUM=¢-léck”tram. f mixed metal; an 
argentiferous gold ore. 

E-Lec-tric’=1-7 Y, (¢!-léck-trins”-8-tdy, 92, 105) 
8. The operations of a principle of very wide influence 
througi:out nature, the simplest indications of which 
appear to have been first noticed in amber. The 

ower which this substance acquires, through gentle 
riction, of attracting light straws or feathers, 18 now 
found to be only one among innumerable natural 
phenomena of constant occurrence that arise from a 
common cause; a cause which is and perhaps can be 
no otherwise conceived, than as a highly attenuated 
form of matter existing in different degrees in differ- 
ent substances, and passing from one ty another with 
various effects among such bodies as cin be excited 
to give or to receive it. Sce also Supp. for other words. 

E-lec’-tric, a. and #. Capable by friction of ex- 
hibiting electricity; pertaining to electricity; derived 
from or eaduced by electricity: communicating a 
shock like that of clectricity:—s. Any body or sub- 
stance capable of exhibiting electricity by means of 
frictiou or otherwise, and of resisting the passage of it 
from one body to another, and therefore also called a 
non-conductor. Such are amber, plass, rosin, wax, 
gum lic, sulphur, &c. 


KLE 


E-lec’-tre-cal, a. Electric. 


E lec’-tri-cal-ly, ad, In the manner of electricity 
or by means of it. 

E-lec-tric’-san, (trish~’an, 90) 8. One versed in 
the scicnce of electricity. 

To E-lec’-tri-fy, 6: v. a. To communicate electricity 
to; to affect by electricity; figuratively, to excite 
suddenly as by a shock. To Elec’trize is also used. 

E-lec’-tri-fi%-a-ble, a. Capable of becoming elec- 
tric; capable of receiving and transmitting the electric 
fluid or matter. 

E-lec’-tri-fi-ca”-tion, 89: s. The act of electrify 
ing. L£fectrization is also used. 

E-1.2C’-TRO-CHEM”-Is-TRY, 15: 8. That science 
which treats of the agency of chemistry and galvanism 
effecting chemical changes. 

E-1.ec’-rro-maG"-ne-risM, 158: 8. That science 
which treats of the agency of electricity and galvanism 
in communicatiug magnetic properties. 

E-Lec-trom’-z-TER, 87, 36: s. An instrament for 
measuring the quantity or intensity of electricity, or 
its quality; or an instrument for discharging it from 
a jar. 

E-..xc’-TRo-m0"-rion, 89: 8 The motion of elec- 
tricity or galvanism, or the passing of {it from one 
metal! to another, by the attraction or influence uf one 
metal plate in contact with another. 

E-1.xc"!-Tro-mo/-Tor, 38: s. A mover of the elec- 
tric fluid; an instrument or apparatus so called. 

E-.8c!-Tro-nE@!-4-Tivex, 105: a. Repelled by 
bodies negatively eloctrified, and attracted by those 
positively electrified. 

E-1.kc’-TRo-pos"-1-TIve, 151: 4, Attracted by bo 
dies negatively electrified, or by the negative pole of 
the galvanic arrangement. 

ELECTUARY, é-l&c/-th-ar-&, 147, 129, 105 : 

s. Literally, a medicine that may be licked, being a 

compound of some conserve, honey, or sirup, with a 

Pore or other ingredient, Se 
EEMOSYNARY, él/-d-méz"-é-nd@r-ey, 103, 

151, 105, 129: a. and s. Given in charity; living on 

charity: the latter sense is less usnual:—s. One who 

lives on alms. 

ELEGANT=él -é-gant, a. Primarily, that is choice 
o1 select; hence, pleasing by miunter beauties, by 
symmetry and neatness; beautiful with propriety; 
not coarse, not gross. 

El’-e-gant-ly, ad. In an elegant manuer. 

El’-e-gance, 8. The beauty of propriety, not of 

Ele nice greatness; that which pleases by ta 
nicety. symmetry, or beauty. 

ELEGIAC. Sve under Elegy. 

ELEGIT=é-le’-git, s. A writ of execution, so 
called from words implying that the plaintiff hath 
chosen it, the effect of which writ is the detention of a 
moiety of the defendant's land till the debt is dis- 
charged by the rents and profits. 

ELEGY, él!-é-gey, 105: «. A mournful song; a 
funeral song; a short poem without points or affected 
eleyancies. 

El'-e-gist, 8. A writer of elegies. 

Es/-r-a1-ac, 86: a. and s. Used in elegies, per 
taining to elegies :—s. Elegiac verse. 

E\/-e-gi-ast, s. An elegist. 

ELEMENT=él'-é-mént, s. A first or constituent 
principle; that which admits not of division or of de- 
composition, an atom; more loosely, an ingredient ; 
popularly, earth, air, water, and fire, becanse these 
were furmeily deemed first principles, though the 
former three are nuw ascertained to be compound 
bodies, and the last is only the extrication of light and 
heat during combustion; air, distinctively; the proper 
habitation or sphere of any thing: in the plural, the 
letters or sounds of a language; the rudiments of any 
part of knowledge; the essential puints in any desigu. 

To El’-e-ment, v.a. To compound of elements; to 
constitute. [Obs.] 


E 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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ELI ELO 


89: s. A chemical operation by heat which separates 
n more fasible substance frum one that is less so. 


ELISION .—See under To Elide. 
ELISOR, &-li/-zor, 151, 38: & A sheriff's sud- 


stitute for returning a jury. 


ELITE, A-léte’, [ Fr.] 170: s. The chosen part. 


particularly of an army; the flower of an army. 


To ELIXATE, delicks'-Ate, 154: v. a. To ex 
tract by boiling. Obs.) 

E’ lir-a/-tion, 89: s. The act of clixatiug. 

E-1ix-m, (-er, 36) s. A liquid medicine having 
more consistence than a tincture, being made by a 
strong infusion where the ingredients are almost dis- 
solved in the menstruum ; the extract or quintessence 
of any thing; ao cordial; the imagined liquor for 
transmuting metals to gold. 

ELK=élk, s. A stately animol of the stag kind. 

ELL=6l, 155: s. A measure which in England is 
a yard and a quarter. . 

ELLIPSIS=él-lip’-sis, {s. (plur- ellip’-ses, 101.) 

ELLIPSE, él-lips’, 189:) Literally, deficiency ; 
in geometry. an oval, one of the three sections peculiar 
to the cone, the parabola and the hyperbola being the 
other two. It is the property of the parabola to have 
the square of n certain proportional line eqnal to the 
rectangle contained under two other lines related to 
that pro rtional one; in the oval this equality ia 
conceived to be left or relinquished, and hence the 
name ellipse; in the hyperbola, it is excceded: in 
grammar, cllipsisis a figure of ote by which one 
or more words are omitted or re inquished in the ex- 
pression, but so as to be understood in the construction 
of the sentence, 

EI-lip/-tic, ia a. Having the form of an ellipee, 

El-lip’-ti-cal, } oval; having words understood. 

El-lip!-ti-cal-ly, ad. With omission of words that 
are understood. 

Ex-11ps’-o1p, 8. That which is like an ellipec; a 
solid figure generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about its axis. 

E!'-lips-oid”-al, a. Pertaining to an ellipsvid. 

ELM=Eln, s. The name of a forest tree. 

El/-my, 105: a, Abounding with elms. 


ELOCATION, éi/-d-ca’-shun, 89: 3 A re 
moval from; (see E-;) an ecstasy. 


ELOCUTION, &l’-d-cii-shtin, 89: s. Among © 
the ancient rhetoricians, the third of those powers or 
acquirements which were deemed necessiry to an 
orator, of which Invention and Disposition stood first 
and second; it was deemed to cousist in the ability to 
suit the language to the thoughts, in having words and 
figures of speech always ready fur the occasion; and 
it was distiact from Pronunciation or Delivery, which 
belonged to another division of Khetoric; hence, the 
power of fluent specch ; the power of speech generally ; 
eloquence, beauty of words: in a modern but less 
authorized sense, Elocution is used for RSet 
or delivery distinct from the choice words, and, 
hence, grace and force of manner in speaking: com- 

rehensively, the art of oral expression, including 

Poth choice of words and manner of speaking. 

El"-o-cu’-tive, 105: a. Having the power of clo- 
quent expression. 

Eu!-o- quencx, (-kwénce, 188) s. Power, beauty, 
and appropriateness of language. In strictness, if 
includes only the third quality of oratory, though 
often used loosely for the united powers of the art- 
Sce above. 

El/-o-guent, a, Powerful and beautiful in expression. 


El/-o-quent-ly, ad. In an eloquent manner. 
ELOGY;, i-4-jby g. A eulogy. [Obs.) 
To ELOIGNE, é-loin’, 29, 157, 189: v. & To 


put at a distance, to remove. It is also spelle: Eloine 


mls nallats ‘ and Eloin. Asa word of common use, t is obsolete 
Eeligy 08.719) 89; s, The act of expelling. as well as To Elvignate and Eloignment, though they 


ELIQUATION, &)/-d-kwa”’-shiin, 92, 76, 145, | = may be met with as law terms. 
The schemes entire, and the principles to which the sumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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tl/-e-men’/-tal, a. Produced by elements; arising 
from first principles; rude, elementary. 

El/-e-men"-tal-ly, ad, According to the elements or 
constituent principles, . 

El’-c-men-tal"-i-ty, 84: s. The atate of being com- 
pounded of ingredieuts. 

E1/-g-MEN"-rar-¥Y, 129: a. Primary, uncom: 
pounded ; initisl, rudimental ; of or belonging to 
elements. 

E\/-e-men-tar’-i-ty, 84: 8. The state of being cle- 
mentary. Elemen" tariness has the same meaning. 

ELENCH, é-léngk’, 161, 158: s. An argument; 
the point in discussion; more commonly, a sophistical 
argument. 7 

E-len!-chi-cal, (&-18ng’-ké-cal) a. Pertaining to 
an argument or elench. 

ELEPHANT, &I’-é-fant, 163: #. The largest of 
quadrupeds, clumsy in shape, but extremely sagacious, 
and remarkable for the proboscis or trunk that over- 
si his mouth; his teeth form ivory, and hence the 
word sometimes means ivory. 

El’-e-phan"-tine, 105: a. Pertaining to the cle- 
aati large in size; an epithet of certain ancient 
Roman books of record, perhaps because made of 
ivory. 

E1/--rHan-ti"-4-818, & A leprosy, 80 called from 
incrustations like those on the hide of an elephant. 

ELEUSINIAN, él/-d-cin"-é-an, 90: a. Pertain- 
ing to Eleusis, in Greece, which was celebrated for the 
mysteries appertaining to the worship of Ceres. 

To ELEVATE=€ \-d-vaAte, v. a. To raise up aloft ; 
to exalt; to dignify; to raise with great conceptions, 

El’-e-vate, a. Exalted, raised. 

E)"-e-va/-tor, 38: 8s. A raiser or lifter up. 

E}!-e-va"-tion, 8. The act of raising aloft; the state 
of being raised in position, rank, or mind; exaltation ; 
dignity: in astronomy. the height of a heavenly body 
with respect to the horizon; in gunncry, the angle 
which a canuon makes with the plane of the horizon ; 
in architecture, a draft and description of the face or 

principal side of a building. 

E-uRve’, (A-lave’, [Fr.] 170) s. Literally, one raised 

@ brought a a another; a pupil; a disciple. 

ELEVEN, é-lév/-vn, 114: a. and s. Ten and one. 

E-lev/-enth, a. The next in order to the tenth. 

ELF=élf, «. sing. \ A wandering spirit supposed to 

ELVES, élvz, 189:) be seen in wild places; a 
fairy; a dwarf or little person. 

Tu Elf, v. a. To entangle hair as elves were said to 
do, so thatit cannot be uoravelled. 

Elffelock, s. A knot of hair twisted intricately. 

E\’-fin, E/’-fish, a. Relating to elves. 

El vish, a. Relating to elves ; reserved, sullen. 

To ELICIT=¢-liss’-it, 59: v. a. To draw out; to 
fetch out by labour or art; to strike out. 

E-lic’-it, a. Brought into act or existence. 

E-lic-i-ta’-rion, 89: 8. The act of eliciting. 

To ELIDE=é-lide’, v. a. To break in pieces; to 
crush; to renove or cut off a syllable. 

E-1is/-10n, (d-lizh’-iin, 90) s. A crushing, cutting 
off, or suppression, particularly of a syllable or vowel 

at the end of a word. 


ELIGIBLE, é1/-8-gé-bl, a. Fit to be chosen, pre- 


ferable. 
El!-i-gi-bly, ad. So as to be worthy of choice. 
El/-i-gi-ble-ness, \ s. Fitness or worthiness to be 
El!-i-gi-bil”-i-ty, } chosen. 
To ELIMINATE, b-lim’-d-ndte, v. a. Literally, 
to put out from the threshold; (see E-;) to release. 


EMA 


To ELONGATE, &ling’-gats, 158: v. a. and 
n. To lengthen, to draw out:—sew. To go off to a 
distance. 

E/-lon-ga"-tron, 89: s. The act of stretching spon- 
taneously; the state of being stretched; distance; 
departure; in surgery, an imperfect luxation. 

To ELOPE=é-lop¢, v. %. Torun awny; to aban- 
dun a legal guardian, and go off with some other 

rson. 

E-lope/-ment, 8. Departure f.om just restraint: it 
is generally used of a wife who leaves her husband, or 
of an unmarried soung female who secretly quits her 
family for a gullant or a promised husband. 


ELOPS=e’-lops, s. A fish; the sea-serpent. 
ELOQUENCE, &c.—See under Elucution. 
ELSE=élce, 153: a. or ad. Other, different, be- 
sides :—ad. Otherwise; besides, except. 
Else’ where, (-hware 56, 102) ad. In any other 
place; in other places; io some other place. 
ELSIN=€l/-cin, s. A shoemaker's awl. 
To ELUCIDATE, ¢-V’o0/-cé-date, 109: v. a. To 
throw light on, to explain, to clear, to make plain. 
E-lu’’-ci-da/-tive, 105: a. Explanatory. 
E-lu’’-ci-da’-tor, 38: s. An explainer. 
K-lu!-ci-da’’-tion, 89: 8s. Explanation, exposition. 
To ELUDE, 6-Va6d!, 109: v. a. To escape by 


stratavem; to avoid by artifice; to mock by an unex- 


pected escape. 

E-le!-di-ble, 105, 101: a. That may be eluded. 

E-1.0’-sion, (€-l’d0'-zhiin, 109) s, An escape by 
artifice or deception, an evasion, 

E-I1!-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) a. Practising illusion, 
fiailacious, 

E-by'-sor-y, 129: a. Tending to elude or deceive. 

E- lu!-sor-i-ness, 8. The state of being clusory. 

To ELUTE, &-1o5t, v. a. To wash off —See E-. 

To E-tu’aritl-aTx, 0. a4. To purify by washing and 
atraininy off; to pulverize and mix with water, and 
then decant or pour off the lighter matter that rises 
to the top. 

E-lu/-tri-a"-tion, 89: 8. The act of purifying by 
washing and straining. 

To ELUXATE.—See to Luxate. 

ELVER=€l’-ver, s. A young conger or sea cel. 

ELVES, ELVISH, &c.—Sce under FIf. 

ELYSIUM, é-lizh’-é-tm, 147: 8. The place as- 
signed by the heathens to happy souls; any place ex- 
quisitely pleasant. 

E-lys’-e-an, (b-lVizh'-t-an) a. Pertaining to Ely- 
sium; deliciously soothing ; exceedingly delightful. 

EM-.—See lower, before To Embale, 

To EMACERATE.—See under To Emaciate. 


To EMACIATE, é-ma’-shé-Ate, 90: v. a. and». 


To waste, to deprive of flesh:—ncu. To grow lean; to 


ine. 

ENma’-ci-a"-tion, 150, 89: 8. The act of making 
lean; the state of one grown lean. 

To E-mace-er-ate, 59: ».a. To emaciate. [Obs.] 

To EMACULATE=é-mie'-ki-lats, v. a. To 
take ont spo's, to make clean.—See L-. 

E-mac’-u-la’-tion, 89: 8. A freeing from spots or 
foulness. 

T) EMANATE=ém!-d-nate. vo a. To issue or 
flow from something else.—See E-. 

Em/’-a-nant, a. Issuing from sumething else. 

Em!-a-na’-tive, 105: a. Issuing from another. 

Em-a-na"-tion, 89: 8. The act of issning from 
something; that which issues from something. 

To EMANCIPATE=¢-min’-cl-padts. v. a. To 
free from servitude, or civil restriction. —See E-. 

E-man/-ci-pate, a. Set at liberty. 


EMB 


E-man"-ci-pa’-tor, 38: s. One who emanctpates, 

E-man’-ci-pa-tion, 89 : 8. The act of setting free 
deliverance from slavery, or from civil inability. 

To EMARGINATE=e-mar’-jé-nate, v. a. To 
take away the margin or edge.—Svre E.. 

E-mar’-gi-nate, a. Having parts of the margin re. 
moved, so as to be notched. 

E-mar-gi-na!-“on, 8, The act of taking away, ot 
of cleansing the edges, applied es) ecially to wounds, 

To EMASCULATE=é-mas’-cu-ldte, ¥. a. To 
castrate, to deprive of virility ; to effeminate. 

E-mas’-cu-late, a. Unmanned ; vitiated, 

E-mas/-cu-la’’-tron, 89: 8. Castration; effeminacy ; 
womanish qualites. 

EM-.—A prefix used for en-, which sce. 

(> For words not found underE m- seek underIm-. 

7o EMBALE=ém-bale’, v, a. To pack up. 

To EMBALM, ém-bim’, 122, 139: v. a, To 
impregnate with aromatics as a resistance to putre- 
faction; to fill with sweet scent 

Em-bal/m/-er, 36: # One whose office is to embalm 
the dead. 

To EMBAR=ém-bar’, v. a. 
hinder, to stop. 

EM BARCATION.—See under To Embark. 


EMBARGO=ém-bar-gé, s. 
pass; a stop pot to trade. 

To Em-ba -f0, ¥. a, To .ay an embargo upon. 

To EMBARK=ém-hark’, v, a. and an. To put 
on shipboard; to engage in:—neu, To go on ship- 
board; toengage. 

Em/-bar-ca’-ton. 89: 8. The act of putting on 
shipboard; the act of going on shipboard. 

To EMBARRASS=ém-bar’-rdss, 129: vw. a. 
To aie to distress; to entangle. 

Em-bar’-rass-ment, 8. Perplexity, entanglement. 

To EMBASE=€ém-baer’, 152: v. a. To lower in 
value; to vitiate; to degrade, (Little used.) 

Em-base’-ment, #. Deterioration, depravation. 

EM BASSADOR, &c.—See Ambassador. 

Em!-pas-sy, 12, 105: s. The message of an am- 
bassador; the function of an ambassador ; the persous 
entrusted with a public message; a solemn message. 

To EMBATTLE, &m-bat’-tl, 101: vr. a. and x. 
To arrange iv order or array of battle:—neu. To forn 
for battle. 

Em-bat’-tled, (-tld, 11) a. Arrayed for battle ; 
having been the place of battle; furnished with bat 
tlements; indented like a battlement. 

To EMBAY=ém-bay, v. a. To enclose in a hay, 
to land-lock; in our old authors, from a different 
etymology, to embathe, to wet, to wash. 

To EMBED=ém-béd’, v. a. To lay as in a bed, to 
lay in surrounding matter. 

T EMBELLISH =ém-bél-lish, v. a. To adorn. 

Em-bel!-lish-ment, s. The act of adorning; orua- 
ment, decoration; adscititious grace. 

EMBER=ém-ber, 26: a. Coming round at ap- 
pointed seasons, an epithet applied to certain fast days, 
namely the first Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
which occur after the first Sunday in Lent, after 
Whitsunday; after September 14, (Holy Rood:) and 
after December 13, (Ss. Gucy.) And the weeks in 
which these days occur are called Ember-weeks. 

EMBERS, é€m/-berz, 143: 8. pé. Hot cinders; 
ashes not extingu’shed. 

To EMBEZZLE, 8&m-béz!-zl, v. @. To appro- 
priate by breach of trust; tu waste. 

Em-bez’-zle-ment, s. The act of embezzling; the 
thing embezzled. 

I.m-bezz'-ler, 36: 8. One who embezzles. 

To EMBLAZE=ém-blaz’, ». a. To adorn, ta 
paint; to emblazon.—See En-. 


To shut in; to 


A prohibition to 


Tho sign = ie wed after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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7: For words not found under Ea- seek under TM-. 
To Eu-sral-zon. (-2n, 114) », a. To adorn with 
ensigns armorial ; to deck in glaring embellishments. 
Em-bla/-zon-er, 4. One who emblazons; one who 
publishes pompously; a herald: a pompous describer. 

Em-bla/-zon-ment, s. An emblazoning. 

Em-bla’-zon-ry, s. Devices on shields. 

EMBLEM=éml-blém, s. Literally, that which is 
inserted in something else, inlay, enamel: commonly, 
a picture representing one thing to the eye, and 
apother to the understanding, au allusive picture.— 
See En-. 

To Em!-blem, v. a. To represent allusively. 

Em’-ble-mat"-ic, 88: ] a. Comprising an emblem ; 

Em-ble-mat”-i-cal, § allusive; using emblems. 

Em'-ble-mat!-i-cal-ly, ad. In the manner 
emblems. 

To Eu-BLEM!-4-TIZE, 81: 0. a. To represent by 
an emblem. 

Em-blem/-a-tist, s. An inventor of emblems. 


EMBLEMENTS = &m/-bid-ménts, s. pl. The 
produce or fruits of land sown or planted, so called 
when it becomes a question whether a tenant’s execu- 
tors or the landlord shall have them. 

To EMBODY, &m-bdd/-dy, 105: v. a. To form 
intoa body or mass; to incorporate ; to unite.—See En-, 

To EMBOLDEN, &Em-bold-dn, 116, 114: v. a 
To give boldness or courage to. 

EM BOLUS=ém'-bé-liis, s. Any thing inserted 
and acting in another, as the piston ofa pump. Com- 
pare Emblem. 

Em’-bo-lism, 158: s. The inserting of days or 
years to produce regularity and equation of time; the 
time inserted. Hence, i-m’-bo-lis’-mic, or 

Em/-bo-lis’-mal, 151: @. Intercalary. 

T. EMBOSS=ém-hiss’, v.a. To form with pro- 


tuberances; to engrave with relief or rising work. 
Milton uses it for ‘To Imbosk; aud iu older authors, 
including Shakspeare, it occurs as & term in hunting, 
derived from a Spanish verb signifying to cast foam 
from the mouth when hard pressed and overrun. 

Em-boss’-ment, s. Any thing standing -out from 
the rest; jut, eminence; relief; rising work. 

EMBOUCHOURE, Sny!-boo-sh’dor” | Fr.] 170: 
s. The mouth-hole of a flute or other wind instrument. 

EMBOWED, ém.bd/-éd, a. Arched.—See Bow. 
{ Milton.] 

T EMBOWEL=ém-bow!-€l, v. a. To deprive 
of entrails; to enclose in another substance. 

To EM BOWER=étn-bow’-er, v.a. To place in 
a bower. 

T EMBRACE=énr-brace’, v. @. and n. To hold 
or squeeze fondly in the arms; to seize ardently or 
eagerly; to accept willingly; to comprehend or take 
in, to comprise, to encircle; to admit:—neu. To joiu 
in an embrace. 

Em-brace’, 82: 8 Aclasp, a hug. a fond pressure. 

Em-bra’-cer, 36: 8. The person embracing. 

Em-brace’-ment, 8. Embrace. (Obs.] 

Em-Bra/-CRR-Y, 8 An offence which consists in 
embracing one side in a matter on trial, when in con- 
sequence of such embracing, the party (called an em- 
braceor) attempts by any means to influence the jury. 

EMBRASURE, Em!-brd-zure”, 85, 151: 8. An 
aperture throuch which cannon is pointed; the en- 
largement of a window or door on the interior side. 

To EMBROCATE = ém!-brd-clte, v. a. To 
moisten and rub a diseased part with a liquid sub- 
stance. 

Em’-bro-ca” fon, 89: 8. The act of embrocating ; 
the liquid or lotion used for embrocating. 

T> EMBROIDER=ém-broy’-der, 29: 0. a. To 


border with ornaments; to decorate with figured works. 


of 


To EMBROIL=én-broil’, v. 


t>: This verb, in its general sense. is out of use, 


E-men’-da-ble, 101: a. 
E-men’-da-tor-y, 105: a. Contributing correction 


EMI 


to For words not found under Eat- seek uaderIn-. 
Em-broid’-er-er, & One that embroiders. 
Em-broid/-er-y, 105: 8. 


Needle-work of goki, 
silver, or silk on a ground ; variegation or diversity of 
colours. 

a. To disturb, to 
confuse; to entangle ; to involve in troubles by discord. 


Em-broil/-ment, s. Confusion, disturbance, 


EMBRYO, é&m'-bré-d, 105: \ 


s. and a. The 

offspring in the 
womb, before it becomes a foetus; the rudiments of 
any thing yet unformed :—adj. Pertaining to or noting 
any thing yet imperfectly formed. 

To EMEN D=é-ménd’, v. a. To amend.—See E-. 

but in 

the appropriated sense, to correct a literary work, it is 

the parent of the following words. 

Corrigible. 


or emendation. 


Em-en-da"-tion, 89: 8. Correction. 


Em”-en-da’-tor, 85, 36: 8. A corrector. 


EMERALD = ém-ér-dld, s. (This is no com- 


peune of E- or of Em-.) A precious stone of 9 green 

colour. 

To EMERGE=6-merge’, 35: v. #. To rise out 
of a fluid or other covering; to rise, tu issue.— See E-. 

E-mer’-gent, a. Rising out of that which over- 
whelms or obscures it; rising into notice; proceeding ; 
arising sudden! 


E-mer'-gence, E-mer!-gen-cy, 8. The act of emerg- 


ing; that which emerges suddenly, and hence, a 
sucden occasion; a pressing exigence, 

E-mxn'-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. The act of rising 
out of, opposed to immersion. 


EMERITED, é-mér-é-téd, a. Allowed to have 


done sufBcient public service. 


EMERODS, ém’-ér-idz, 143: 8. pl. The disease 


properly called hemorrhoids or piles. 

EMERSION.—See above, under To Emerge. 

EMERY, ém’-ér-éy, 105: s. (This is no com- 
pound of E. or of Em-.) A mineral said to be a com- 
pact varicty of corundum. It is employed by lapida- 
ries in the cutting of gems, and is very useful in 
polishing steel. 

EMETIC=—é-mét-ic, 88: a. and s. 
vomits:—s. A medicine producing vomits. 
ginal adjective, & metical, vow seldom occurs. 

E-met!-i-cal-ly, ad. In such a manner as to provuke 
vomiting. : 

En/-k-Tin, #. A substance obtained from ipecacu- 
anha, and a very powerful emetic. 


EMEW=e'-mt, s. A name of the cassowary. 


EMICATION, ém/-&ca"-shun, 92, 89: 8 A 
sparkling; & flying off in sparkles.—See E-. 

EMICTION, é-mick/-shiin, s. Urine, or any thing 
voided as urine. 

To EMIGRATE, ém -b-yrate, 92: v.n. To pass 
from one's native country in order to reside in another. 
—See E-. 

Fim/-i-gra‘’-ton, 8. The act of emigrating. 

Eny-i-grant. 12: a. and s. Removing from one 
country to another, in which sense Emigrate was first 
used, though now laid aside -—s, One who emigrates, 
one who lives in a foreign land. 

EMINENT=énv-é-nént, 92: a. Appearing from 
out of, or above others, (see E-;) high, lofty ; dignified; 
conspicuous, remarkable. 

Em/-i-nent-ly, 105: ad. Conspicuously ; in a high 


Produciug 
The ori- 


degree. 
Em/-r-nence, \ 2. Loftiness, height; summit; ce- 
Env-i-nen-cy, J lebrity, fume; a title given to car 
dinals. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Di tionary. 
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EMIR=e’-mer, 36: s. A Turkish prince or lord, 
particularly one who is descended from Mahomet. 

To EMIT=Emit, v. u. To send forth; to let fly; 
to dart; to issue vut juridically.—See E-. 

En!-1s-s.4n-Y, 129, 105: 8. One sent out on private 
Messages; a Spy, a secret agent; one that sends out. 

E-mis’-sion, (&mish’/-in, 90) s. The act of 
sending out; an issuing out; that which is sent out. 

EMMENAGOGUE, Sarena. goes 107 &. 
A medicine to promote the meustrual discharge. 

EMM ET=€m/’-mét, s. An ant, a pismire. 

Jo EMMEW=ém-mi, 110: v. a To coop up; 
to confine.—See Em-. 

To EMMOVE, €ém-miov’, 107: v. a. To excite, 


to put into emotion.—Sve Em-. (Thomson. ] 
To EMOLLIATE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 
EMOLLIENT, é-mdl/-yént, 146: a. and s. 


Softening:—s. A medicine which softens and relaxes 
or sheathes the solids, or softens the asperities of the 
humors. 

Em/’-ol-lié/’-ron, 92, 89: s. Act of softening. 

To E-nor/-1.1are, v. a. To soften ; to make effeminate. 

Ew!-o1-1.es”-ceENCE, §. The softening of a metal in 

_ beginning to melt. 

EMOLUMENT=¢-mol/--mént, s. 
profit got by griuding ; protit, advantage. 

E-mol’-u-men"-tal, a. Producing profit. [Evelyn.] 

EMOTION, é-mo’-shiin, 89: s. A movement of 
the feelings of the soul, or that internal agitation which 
passes away withuut desire: if desire prompting to 
any kind of action follows, emotion becomes passion. 
—See E-. 

E-mo’-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Attended or character- 
ized by emotions. 

@ - For words not found under Eas-, among those which 
follow, seek under Im. 

To EMPALE=€m-palv, v. a. To fence in with 
a pale; to fortify; to put to death by thrusting a stake 
up the body while the stake is fixed upright. 

Em-pale’-ment, s. An empaling; a conjunction of 
coats of armr pale-wise; in botany, that which is now 
called the calyx of a plant. 

EMPASM, ém-pazm/, 158: s. A powder used 
to sprinkle the body with. 


EMPEROR, EMPERY, &c.—Scee under Empire. 
EMPHASIS, @m/-fd-cts, 163: 8 A mode of 


expression or of pronunciation by which words obtain 
extraordinary force of meaning: among the Greeks 
and Romans it did not cousist In stress uf voice or 
peculiarity of accent, but was inherent in the words 
used; (Quint. viii. 3;) with us, it consists in a va- 
riation frum the usual manner of modulating a word, 
clause, or sentence by which it is made to carry an 
oblique, referential, or allusive force; (see Principles 
\7 33) stress, force, particularity. 
To En/-pha-size, v. a. To utter with emphasis. 
Em-phat'-ic, 88 : \ a. Uttered with emphasis; for- 
Em-phat-i-cal, cible, striking; striking the sight. 
Em-phat/-i-cal-ly, ad. In an emphatic manner. 


puffy tumor, yielding to pressure only while upon it. 

Em/-phy-se”’-ma-tous, 129: a. Bloated, puffed. 

EMPIGHT, ém-pite, 115: part.—See Pight. 

EMPIRE=ém’-pire, 45: s. Imperial power, su- 
preme dominion; the region over which dominion is 
extended; command over any thing. 

Em/-per-or, 38: s. Originally, the commander of 
anarmy; a military sovereign; a mona:ch of title and 
dignity superior toa king. 

Em/’-press, s. A woman invested with imperial 
power; the wife of an emperor. 

Em/’-per-y, 105: s. Empire, sovereignty. [Obs.] 


Origiually, 


EMU 


¢> For words not under Em-, seek under Im-. 

EM PIRIC=ém-pir-ick, 129: s. One of a nect 
of ancient physicians who practised from experience 
only, and not from theory; a trier of experiments; a 
derider of medical science ; a quack. 

Em-pir’-i-cal, Em-pir’-ic, a. Versed in experi 
ments; known only by experience; unwarranted by 
science 

Em- pir!-i-cal-ly, ad. In an empirical manner. 

Em-pir’-i-cism, 158: s. Dependence on experiment 
only without knowledge or art; quackery. 

EMPLASTER=€m-plis’-ter, s, A plaster. [Obs.] 

Em-plas/-tic, a, Viscous, glutinous. 

To EMPLOY=ém-ploy', 29: v. a To busy, to 
keep at work ; to use as an instrument or means; to 
use as materials; to entrust with the manayement ol! 
something; to fill up with, ox spend in business. 

Em-ploy’, s Business; object of industry ; office. 

Em-ploy’-er, 36: s. One that employs. 

Em-ploy/-a-ble, a. That may be employed. 

Em-plov/-ment, s. Object of industry; state o. 
being employed; business; office, post of business, 

Ty EMPOISON, ém-poy’-zn, 29, 151, 114: va. 
To destroy by poison ; to taint with poisun ur venom ; 
to imbitter, 

Em-poi'-son-er, 36: s. A poisoner. 

Em-pov’-son-ment, s. The act of poisoning. 

EMPORIUM, é&m-por’-€-um, 47, 105: 5. A 
phice of merchandise, a mart; a commercial city. 

Ein/-po-ret’-ic, 88: a. Belonging to merchandise. 

To EMPOWER=€m-pow’-er, 31: v. a. To 
authorize, to commission; to give power to. 

EMPRESS,.—See under Empire. 

EMPRISE, ém-prize’, 8. An attempt of danger, 
an undertaking of hazard; an enterprise. (Poetical.) 

EM PTIER, &c.—See under Empty. 

EMPTION, ém-shun, 156, 89: s. The act of 
purchasing; a purchase, 

Emp’-tion-al, a. Purchasable. 

EM PTY, Em/-tdy, 156, 105: a. Void, having 
Nothiny in it; evacuated; unfurnished; unable to fill 
or satisfy the mind; unfreighted; vacant of head ; 
barreu; wanting substance, vain. 

To Emp’-ty, v. a. and n. To evacuate, to exhaust: 
—neu. To become empty. 

Emp’'-tt-er, 36: s. One that empties. 

Emp’-ti-ness, s. A void space, vacuity; want of 
substance; uusatisfactoriness. 

To EMPURPLE, ém-pur-pl, 101: v. a. To 
make of a purple colour. 

EMPUSE=ém’-piice, 152: s. A sprite standing 
upright as on one leg; a spectre. (Bp. Tavlor.} 

EMPYEMA=ém’-pi-e”-md, 6: 8. A collection 
of puruleut matter, usually in the cavity of the breast. 

EMPYREAL, ém-pir-é-dl, 329: a. Formed of 
pure fire or light; vital, or cleared from noxivus ele- 
ments; pertaining to the highest or purest heaven. 

Em/-py-re”-an, 105, 86: s. and a. The highest 
heaven, where the pure element of fire was supposed 
to subsist :— adj. Empyreal. 

Em!-py-reo’-mA, (-rd0/-md, 110, 109) s. The 
burning of any matter, accompanied by offensive 
smell, in boiling or distillation. 

Em/!-py-reu-mat"-ic, 88 ‘|e. Having the smell or 

Em/-py-reu-mat"-+-cal, J taste of burnt substances. 

Em-pyx'-I-cAL, @. Containing the combustible 
principle of coal. 

Em/!-py-ro’’-sis, 86: s, Conflagration ; general fire. 

To EMULATE=ém-b-ldte, 0. a. To strive # 
equal or excel; to rival; to rise to equality with; & 
imitate. To Emule is obsolete. 

Em/-u-late, a. Ambitious. (Shaks.] 

Em’”-u-la’-tve, 105, a. Emulating; rivaling. 
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ENA 

¢> For words not under Em-, seek under Ix-. 

En"-u-la’-tor, 38: s. A rival, a competitor. 

Em/!-u-la”-tion, 89: s. The act of attempting to 
equal or excel; an ardent desire of superiority in 
mvrit, unaccompanied by jealousy or hatred of others 
who excel; in another sense, contest for superiority 
accompanied by jealuusy and angry feclinys. 

Eim/-u-lows, 120: a, Rivalling; desirous to excel. 

Eim’-u-lows-ly, ad. With desire of excelling. 

Toe EMULG E=émulg’, via. To milk out. (Obs.] 

k-mul-gent, a. and s. Milking or draining out : 
an epithet applied to those vessels in the body which 
were considered to milk out or stralu the serum while 
they conveyed the blvod. 

E-suw!-sivs,*(-civ, 152, 105) a. Like milk; 
softening. if 

E-mul’-sion, 90: s. Any soft liquid medicine of a 
colour and consistence resembling milk. 

EMULOUS.—See under To Emulate. 

EMUNCTORY, é-minek’-tér-¢y, 158, 129, 18, 
105: s. Any part of the body which serves to carry off 
excrementitious matter. 

EMUSCATION, t’-mis-ca"-shtn, 89: s. The 
act of clearing from muss.—See E-. [Evelyn.) 

EN, formerly a plural termina.ion of nouns and verbs; 
as Auusen, they escapen, still remaining in some nouns. 

E.N-, A prefix identical with Em., Im., and In-. 
En- occurs in some words immediately from Greek: 
otherwise, En- and Em- are from Latin through the 
French language; while In- and Im- are presumed 
tu occur only in words which come direct fium the 
Latin: but the distinction has never been scrupu- 
Jously observed, and hence there are many words that 
waver between the two modes of spelling. (192.) 

¢> For words not under En-, seek under In-. 

Tv ENABLE, én-a/-bl, 101: va. To make able, 
to empower. 

En-a’-ble-ment, 8. Act of enabling; ability. [Obs.] 

To ENACT=€n-iact’, v. a. To act, to perform; 
(obs. ;) to establish by law, to decree. 

En-act’-or, 33: 8. One that performs; (obs.;) one 
that forms dvcrees or establishes laws. 

ln-act'-ment, s. The passing of a bill into a law. 

Enn-acf-ure, 147: 8. Purpuse, decree. _Shaks.] 

ENALLAGE=¢-nal’-ld-géy, 101: 4. An inter- 
change, applied especially to the change of une gram- 
Matical case or mood tur another. 
hide in an ambush; to ambush. [Chapman.) 

ENAMEL=€n-aim’-6l, s. A substance imperfectly 
Vitrilied; ua substance originally called amel, of the 
nature of glass, aiffering from it by a greater degree 
of fusibility or opacity ; Naat which is enamelled; any 
smooth hard covering, particularly of the teeth. 

To En-am/-el, v.a. To lay enamel on 2 metal; to 
paint in enamel; to form a glossy surface; to varie- 
gate with colours:—acu. Tu practise cnamelling. 

En-am/-el-ler, s. One who practises enamelling. 

En-an-el-ling, s. The art of an enameller. 

Zu ENAMOUR, €n-im’-or, 36: v. a. To inflame 
with love; to make foud. 

En-ant!-o-rna%-po, 97 : 8. An inamorato. (Obs.] 

ENARMED, @n-armd’, a. Waving the horns, 


beak, talons, &c, of a different colour from the body. 
{lleraldry. 


ENARRATION, 6n’-dr-ra”-shun, 92, 89: s. 
Relation, explanation —See E-. 

ENARTHROSIS=€n’- ar-thro"-cts, 86: s. The 
insertion of ove bone into snother to fuim a joint. 

ENATATION, é/-nd-ta”-shin, 59: 8. A swim. 
ming out of, an escape by swimminy.—See E-. 

ENATE=2-nate’, a. Growing out of.—Sce E.. 

ENAUNTER, é-nin'-ter, 122: adv. Leat that. 
LObs.] 


ENC 


Q@> For words not under En-, seek ander In-. 

To ENCAGE=€n-cage’, v. a. To shut ap us ina 
cage, to coop up, to confine. 

To ENCAMP=€n-céimp’/, v. 2. and a. To piteh 
tents; to sit down for a time on a march :—ae?. Tu 
form an army into a regular camp. 

En-camp'-ment, 8. The act of evcamping or pitch- 
ing tents; a camp, tents pitched in order. 

ENCAUSTIC=€n-ciw'-stick, a. and s. Burnt in, 
or performed by something burnt:—s. The art of en- 
amelling ; a method of painting in burnt wax. 

Tou ENCAV E=€n-cave’, v. a. To hide as ina cave. 

ENCEINTE, Ong-saingt’, (Fr.) 170: s. and a. 
An enclosure:—adj. As a law-term, written cnscint 
and pronounced Ensaint’, it siguiGes pregnant. 


ENCENIA, én-ce’-né-d, 147: 8. p/. Festivals an- 
ciently commemorative of the founding of a city or the 
dedication of a temple; sulemuities at the celebration 
of a founder or beuefactor. 

To ENCHAFE=6n-chafe’, v. a. To enrage, tw 
provoke. 

Tov ENCHAIN=€n-chain’, v. a. To fasten with 
or hold in a chain; to hold in bondage ; to concatenate. 

To ENCHANT=€n-chant’, 11: v.a@. To act upon 
by songs of sorcery ; to subdue by charms or spells; to 
delight in a high degree. 

En-chan’-ter, 36; s. A magician ; a sorcerer. 

En-chan’-tress, s. A sorceress; a woman that 
charms, 

En-chant~ment, s, Magical charms, spells, incan- 
tati ns: irresistible influence, overpowering delight. 

En-chant’-ing-ly, ad, With the force of enchant. 
ment : 

To ENCHASE=@n-chiaer’, 152: v. a. To fix as 
in an open case or box so as to be seen in it; hence, 
tu set oll as a case sets off what is tixed ia it, by adorn- 
iug with raised or embossed work; to engrave; to 
paint strongly. The word is very often heard under 
the contracted form Tu Chase. 


ENCHEASON, €n-chéo’-sn, 134: s. Cause ; vc- 
casion. (Spenser. 

ENCHIRIDION, &ng/-ki-rid*-d-dn, s. A ma. 
nual, or little book which may be carried in the hand. 

To ENCIRCLE, €6n-cer’-kl, 35, 101: v. a. To 
surround, to environ, to enclose in a ring or circle. 

En-cir’-clet, & A small circle. Sidney.) 

ENCLITIC=€n-clit’-ick, a. and s. That inclines 
or leaus upon, applied to such words as drop their own 
separate accent, und join themselves to a foregoing 
word, becoming in pronunciation a part of such word: 
—s. A word liable tu be used enclitically. 

En-clit!-i-cal-ly, ad. In an enclitic manner. 

To ENCLOSE, €&n-cloze’, 135: v. a. To shut in 
between other things; to fence in; to surround, tu 
encircle. 

En-clo’-ser, (-zer.) 8. He or that which encloses. 

En-clo/-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) s. The act of enclosing ; 
space enclosed ; the converting of commun into private 
ground; appropriation; state of being voclouud: that 
which is contaived in an envelope, 

ENCOMIAST, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

ENCOMIUM, é€n-co/-mé-tm, 105, 146: s. 
Panegyric, praise, eulogy. 

En-co’-mi-ast, s. A pauegyrist, a praiser. 

En-co!-mi-as"-tic, 88 ie Panegyrical ; containtsy 

En-co’-mi-as"-ti-cal, praise; bestowing praise. 
B. Jonson has used the former word as a substantive. 

To ENCOMPASS, €n-ctim/-pdss, 116: v. a. 
To enclose, to shut in, to environ; to go round, 

En-cum’. pass-ment, s. The act of encompassing ; 
circumlocution; remote tendency of talk. 

ENCORE, ong-core’, [Fr.] 170: ad. Again. 

To En-core’, v. a. To call for the repetition of some 
perlur mance, 


The schemes entre, and the principles to which the aumbere refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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ee For words not under En-, seek under [wn-. 


ENCOUNTER=é€n-cown’-ter, 36: s. A meet- 
ing, particularly a sudden or accidental mecting; a 
Wweeting in contest; a duel; a sudden fight, generally 
between a small number of men; eager and warm 
conversation; a sudden accosting; casual incident. 

Tv En-coun’-ter, v. a. and n. To meet face to face ; 
to meet; to attack; to resisti—neu. To engage; to 
fight; to meet. 

En-coun/’-ter-er, 36: 8, Opponent, antagoniat. 

To ENCOURAGE, €n-ctir'’-rage, 120, 129, 99: 
2.4. To give courage to; to animate, to incite, to em- 
bolden ; to raise contidence; to make confident. 

En!-cour’.a-ger, 2, 36: 8. One that encourages. 

En-cour’-a-ging-ly, ad. In a manner that gives en- 
courayement. 

En-cour’-age-ment, s. Incitement, incentive; fa- 
vour, countenance, support 

To ENCROACH =€n-croatch’, v. 2. To advance 
by stea'th so as to occupy or take what is another's; 
to intrude; to creep on gradually without right; to 
pass bounds, 

En-croach’-er, 36: 8. Que who encroaches. 

En-croach’-ing-ly, ad. By way of encroachment. 

En-croach’-ment, s. A gradual advance on another's 
Fight; that which is taken by a stealthy advance. 

To ENCUMBER=€n-cum/’-ber, v. a. To clog, 
to luad; to entangle, to obstruct; to load with debts, 
En-cun-brance, 12: s. Clog, load, impediment; 
eXcrescence; useless addition; burthen on an estate. 
ENCYCLICAL, én-sick’-Id-ca@l, 105: a. Cir- 

cular; sent round through a large region. (Obs.] 

Ex-ey’-cho-Pr”-pie4, & Literally, instruction in a 
circle; a dictionary of the sciences. Or Encyclopardia, 

En-cy’-clo-pe’-di-an, a, Embracing the whole 
circle of learning. 

Ein-cy’-clo-pe/-dist, s. One who compiles, or assists 
in compiling, an encyclopedia. 

ENCYSTED=€n-sis’-téd, a. Enclosed in a ve 
sicle or bag. 

END=énd, s. The extremity of that which has 
more length than breadth; extremity in general; con- 
clusion or cessation; ultimate state; floal doom; final 
determination; limit; death; cause of death; frag- 
ment; purpose, An end, (a corruption of on end,) 
erect; in old language, with incessant repetition. 

To End, v. a. and nr. To terminate, to conclude; 
to finish :-—neu. To come to an end; to cease; to die. 

End -all, (-dwl, 112) s. Complete termination. 

E:nd’-er, 36: 8. A finisher. 

End’-ing, 8 Conclusion; termination; cessation. 

End’-less, a. Without end. 

End’-less-ly, ad. Incessantly ; without termination 
of space. 

End’-less-ness, s. Extension without limit, 
petuity; endless duration. 

End’-long, ad. Ina straight line. 


End/-most, (-moast, 116) ad. Remotest, furthest. 

End!-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. Erectly; on end. 

To ENDAMAGE=€n-dim’-dge, v. a. To injure, 
tu prejudice, to harm. 

En-dam/-aye-ment, s. Damage, injury, loss. 

Tv ENDANGER, 6n-dain’-jer, 111: v. a. To put 
into hazard, to bring into peril; to hazard. 

En-dan’-ger-ment, 4. Hazard, peril. (Spenser.] 

To ENDEAR =€én-der’, 43: v. @. To mike 


dear, to make beloved; in some old authors, to raise 
the price of. 
En-dear-ment, s. The cause of love, that which 
endears; the state of being beloved ; tender affection, 
ENDEAVOUR, én-dév’-ur, 120, 40: ¢. Labour 


directed to some certain end; an effort, an attempt. 


per- 


ENF 


¢> For words noc under Ev-, seek under Iw.. 

To En-deav’-vur, v. ». and a, To labour tw o 
certain purpoce :—act, To attempt. 

En-deav'-owr-er, 36: & An altempter. 

EN DECAGON =én-déck’-d-gon, s. A plane 
gure of eleven sides and angles, properly Hentecagon. 

ENDEIXIS, &n-dikes’-is, 106, 154: a An indi. 
cation, a showing: hence, Endetc’-tie, a. exhibiting. 

ENDEMIC, &n-dém/’-ick, a. Peculiar to a coun- 
try, applied especially to diseases which seem to arise 
from local causes, and fix themselves, as it were, on 
the people of the place. 

En-dem/’-i-cal, En-de/-m:-al, a. Endemic. 

7o ENDENIZEN, én-dén’-&zn, 105, 114: v. 
a. To make free; to naturalize, 

To En-den’-ize, (-iz, 105) 9. @. To enfrauchise. 
(Camden.] 

ENDER, ENDING, ENDLESS &c.—Sev 
under End. 

ENDIVE, én/-div, 105: 8. A salad herb, succory. 

Tov ENDOW=é€n-dow’, 31: v. a. Primarily, tw 
enrich with a dower or portion; hence, to supply 
with any external goods; to settle upon; to furnish 


with ; to be furnished to: some authors have used Tv 
Endower. 


En-dow’-er, 36: 8. One who endows. 
En-dow’-ment, s. The act of settling a fund for a 
permanent provision; the fund or revenue so appro- 
tiated; a quality of body or mind given by the 
sreator. 
clothe with; tosupply with. 
To ENDURE=€n-dure’, 49: v.2. and a. To be 


set, fixed, or hard, suas to last,—to continue in the same 
state without perishing; to bear without effect from 
pressure, to bear, to bruok :—act, To bear, to undergo, 
to sustain, to bear with patience: inan obsolete sense, 
to continue in. 


En-du’-ra-ble, 101: a. Tolerable, sufferable. 

En-du’-rance, 12: 8. Continuance; patience ; stato 
of suffering; in an obsolete sense, delay. 

En-du’-rer, s One that bears ; one that continues. 


To ENECATE=€n’-&-cate, v. a. To kill. [Harvey.] 

ENEID=é-né'-td, 8. A Latin epic poem written 
by Virgil, of which /Encas is the hero. 

ENEMY, En’-d-méy, 8s. One hostile to another ; 
one inimical to another; a foe; an adversary. 

En!-mr-Ty, 105: 8. The state or quality of being hos- 
tile or inimical; aversion; malevolence; mischievous 
attempts. 

ENERGY, &n/-er-jdy, 8. Power to operate; force, 
Vigour, efficacy; force of expression ; spirit, life. 

En/-er-get"-ic, 88 ‘} a. Forcible, active, vigorous, 

En/-er-get'-i-cal, § efficacious. 

K-ner/-gic, E-ner’-gi-cal, a. Energetic. 

To En’-er-gize, @. a. To give energy to; tu excite 
action in. 

En"-er-gi'-zer, 8. He or that which gives energy. 

To ENERVATE=¢é-ner’-vate, 81: v. a. To take 
nerve from; (see E- ;) to weaken, to emaaculate. 

E-ner’-vate, a. Weakened ; without force. 

En’-er-va"-tion, 89: 8s. The act of weakening, 
emasculation; the state of being weakened, cffemi- 
nary, 

To E-nerve’, v. a. To enervate. [Milton.] 

To ENFEEBLE, én-fed-bl, 101: v. a. To 
weaken. 

En-fee’-ble-ment, s. The act of weakening. 

7v ENFEOFF, &n-féff’, 120: v. 4. To invest 
with a dignity or possession in fee; to surrender. 

En-feoff’-ment, s. The act of enfeoffing; the in- 
strument or deed bv which one is invested with a fve. 


To invest or 


The siyn = is used after modes of spelling that have ov irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-un, t, ¢. mission, 165; vizh-dn, & é. vision. 165° win, 166; thén, 166. 
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ey For words not under Ew-, seek under In-. 

T> ENFETTER=6n-fét-ter, 36: v.a. To pat 
in fetters; to fetter. (Shaks.] 

ENFILADE, Sng’-fe-lid”, [Fr.] 170: 8s. A 

sage runuing straight as a line from end to end; 
that which lies in the direction or manner of a line. 

To En'-fi-lade”’, v. a. To scour or rake with shut, in 
the direction of a line, or the whole length of a line. 

To ENFORCE, @n-f6’/urce, 130, 47: . a. To 
add strength to; to make or gain by force; to put in 
act by violence; to instigate; to urge with energy; to 
compel; to put in execution: in ol authors, to prove, 
to evince; and, as a neuter verb, to attempt by force. 

En-force’, s. Force, power. [Milton.] 

En-force’-a-ble, a, That may be enforced. 

En-for’-ced-ly, ad. By violence. 

En-for’-cer, 36: s. One who compels. 

En-force’-ment, 8. Act of enforcing; compulsion ; 
sanction; any thing which compels. 

ENFOULDRED, &n-foul-durd, 108, 159: 
part.a, Mingled with lightning. (Spenser. ] 

To ENFRANCHISE, én-fran’-chiz, 105, 137: 
o.a. To set free; to admit to the privileges uf a tree- 
man ; to admit to political privileges. 

En-fran’-chi-ser, s. One who enfranchises. 

En-fran’-chise-ment, 8. The act of setting free; 
investiture of municipal or of national privileges. 

To ENGAGE=€n-gage’, v. a. and n. To make 
litble fora debt as creditor; to impawn; to bind by 
a contract; to enlist; toembark; to attach ; to wiv; 
to employ; to held in attention; to encounter; to 
fisht:—neu. To attack in conflict; toembark in any 
business; to enlist in any party; to pledge one’s word. 

En-yra’-ger, s. A party in a covenant. 

En-gage’-ment, s. The act of making liable to a 
debt; obligation; adherence to a party or cause; a 
pledge to sume act or duty; a duty; light, battle. 

En-aa!-aina, a. Winning by pleasing ways. 

En-ga’-ging-ly, ad. In a winning manner. 

To ENGAOL.—See To Enjail. 

To ENGARLAN D=6én-gar'-land, v. a. To en- 
circle with a garland. (Sidluey.) 

To ENGARRISON, én-gar’-ré-sn, 129, 114: 
v.a. To defend by a garrison. 

Jo ENGENDER=€n-jén’-der, 36: v. a. and n. 
To beget, to form in embryo; to produce; to cause to 
bring forth:—new. To be caused or produced; to 
copulate. 

Eu-gen/-der-er, 8, He or that which engenders. 

To ENGILD, én-guild, 77 : v.a. To gild. (Shoks.] 

ENGINE, én’-jin, 105: s. Any mechanical in- 
strument of complicated parts which concur iu pro- 
ducing some intended effect ; a machine, particularly, 
for throwing water to extinguish fire; means to an 
end; an agent for another, usually in un ill sense. 

En’-gine-ry, 105: s. The act of managing engines ; 
engines, collectively; artillery. 

En! -yi-neer’, s. A military officer whose business is 
to fum and direct the engines and works necessary 
for offence and defence; a person who contrives and 
superintends engines and works tur civil objects. 

To ENGIRD, €n-guerd’, 77, 39: v. a. To en- 
circle, encompass. 

En-girt’, part. a, Encompassed. 

To En-girt’, v. a. To engird. 

ENGLAND, ing’-ldnd, 113: 8. The southern 
division of Great Britain. 

Eng’-lish, a. and s. Belonging to England :—s. 
The people of England; the language of England. 
Tv Eng’-lish, v. a. To translate into English ; to 

Anglicize. 
To ENGLUT=én-glut, v. a. To gluty to fill. 
To ENGORGE=€én-porg’, 37: v. a. and x. 


To swallow ; to gorge :—neu. To feed with voracity. 


ENL 


¢> For words not under En-, seek under Iw-. 


En-gorge’-ment, s. A devouring with voracity. 

To ENGRAIL=€én-grai’, v. a. Originally, to va 
riegate as with hait; to indent in curve lines. (Herald, 

To ENGRAIN =€n-grain’, v. a, To dye in grain, 
to dye deep. (Spenser. 

To ENGRAPPLE, én-grap’-pl, 101: v.2. Te 
grapple. 

To ENGRAVE=én-grave, v. a. To mark by 
making incisions; to impress deeply, to imprint: in 
some 44 authors, to put in u grave, to bury. 

En-gra’-ven, 114: part. Engraved. 

En-gra’-ver, 8. One who professes engraving. 

En-gra/-ving, s. The art of cutting representations 
of objects on metals, wood, and stune; an impression 
taken from an engraved work. 

En-grave’-ment, } s. The work of an engraver. 

En-gra!-ver-y, [Obs.] 

To ENGROSS, €n-groce’, 116: v. @. To thicken 
or make thick; (Obs. ;} to increase in bulk, to plump 
up; (Shaks.;] to seize in the gross; to purchase in 
large quantities in order tu raise a demand aud sell 
again dearly.—See also lower. 

En-gross’-er, 8. He that takes the whole. 

En-gross'-ing, s. A buying up or forestalting. 

En-gross’-ment, s Appropriation in the gross. 

To En-Gross’, v. a. To copy in a large hand, gene- 
raliy of a peculiar kind. 

En-gross’-ing, s. The act or art of copying in a 
large hand, such as is used in the records of public 
acts. 

En-gross’-ment, s. Copy of a written instrument, 

Tu ENGUARD, én-g'ard’, 121, 55: v. a. To 
guard. (Shaks. 

Tv ENHANCE=6n-hancd. 112 ¥. a. To lift or 
raise on high; (Obs. ;] to heighten in price; to raiwe in 
esteem ; to aggravate, 

En-han/-cer, 36: s. One who enhances. 

En-hance’-ment, s. Augmentation of value; in- 
crense; agyravation. 

ENIARMONIC=€n’-har-m6n"-ick, 88: a. 

That proceeds by divisions still smaller than semi- 

tones; (compare Chromatic and Diatonic.) ‘The 

species of music to which this epithet war applied 
exists no longer in a distinct state, but it occurs iu 


passages in the nature and under the name of a shilt 
or slide. 


ENIGMA=<é-niy’-md, s. A mnddle; an obscure 
question; an ambiguous sentence. 

E’-nig-mat’-ic, 88 :) a. Obscure; ambiguously or 

k’/-nig-mat”-t-cal, } darkly expressed ; cloudy. 

E’-nig-mat’-i-cal-ly, ad. After the manner of an 
enigma, 

To k-nig/-ma-tize, v. 2. To deal in enigmas. 

E-niy’-ma-tist, s. A maker of riddles; one that 
deals in obscure and ambiguous matters. 

Tv ENJAIL=€n-jail’, v. a. To put into jail, te 
confine: it is often spelled Enguol. 

To ENJOIN=€n-join’, 29; v. a. To direet; to 
order ; to prescribe. 

En-join’eer, 36; 8. One who enjoins or gives in 
junctions. 

En-join’-ment, s. Injunction. (Obs:} 

Tv ENJOY=€n-joy’, 29: v. a. and n. To feel or 
perceive with pleasure; to have possession or fruition 
of: to exhilarate, to delight, (with a reciprocal pru- 
noun:)—new. [ Milton.) ‘Yo live in happiness. 

En-joy'-a-ble, 101: a, Capable of enjoyment ; 
yielding enjoyment. 


En-joy/-er, 8. One that enjoys. 
En-joy’-ment, s. Pleasure, happiness, fruition. 


To ENKINDLE, @n-kin/-dl, 101: v. a. To sect 
on fire, tu inflame; to runse, to excite. 
To ENLARD=€n-lard’, v. a. To grease, to baety 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
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ENS 
For words not under EX-, seck under 1m-. 
To EN RAC peen-race , 0. a To enrrot- [Spens.) 
great in quantity OF appee ; NRAGE=80-188") ya. To irritate. 
( aiiity, 10 exDEBETA § free from liml- | To ENRANK, Sn-rangk) | Bi 0 a To 


rank. 


rate; * 
tation, oF f nfits p old authors, tO diffuse | 7 ovat 
Pe aneakl rocal sie Bed ENRAPTU RE=éEn-1ap ture, collog: u- 
aa ; fe to expat ae eer rapt’-sh'our, 147: To throw into rapture 
En-lar-get 2° n umplifie En-rapts Thrown into an ecstasy: 
En lar/-gedely» ad. In aD eviarged manner T R visti=en-rav" sh, VU. A> To enrapture. 
En lar ogingy § Enlargement, extension. En-rav’ -ish-ment, gs. Rapture \ 
En-large -ment, 8 Tocre . release expansion Te ENR ee é ae . 110, 109: *: Me 
! ce or have ey 

1 a li . Liane 115, 1623 9% Tosup: | To RICH =en-ritel y.a. TO qouke rich; 0 

ly es ny desirable augmentation. 


fertilize; to supply with aby 

En-rich’-et, 35; 8. One that enriches 

En-rich/-ment, 3, The state of being enriched. 
T 


To ri IDG E2010 E> y, a. To form into 


To EN RING=sn-ring’ vt. a. To encircle. [Shaks.] 
To EN RIPEN: gn-1i-pMs {jis va To ripen. 


v, Me To attire. 


To ENROL, Sn-role’. 116: ¥- 4 To insert ino 
a 


: in old authors, © inwrap- 


i te. 
To EN-LIGH TEN, (- ths 114) v @ To enlight 5 to 
yision; 0 yostruct 5 tw cheers to illuminate 


Encligh!-ten-es s. Av illuminator an instructor. 
ty EN LINK, en-lingk’s 158: v- To chain to. 
To ENLIST =én-lists y. a. To omol or resister 
En-list’-ment. 3. The act of enlisting: 

To ENLIV EN, En-lil-vn. 0: a. To make alive, to 


ke vigorous OF active, sprightly or 


En-lil-ven-er s. He or that which animates. 


To ENN pStl—o-méeshs v. a, To nels? entrap: | T> EN ROOT=SO-THe: y. a. To implant deep 


To EN ROUN pzén-rownd’s vy. a. ‘To purround. 
ENS, Enz, 143: 8. A peing oF existences t at re- 
4 which all its qualities 


flow. —a teT™m of frequent occurrence in exploded meta- 
lnysics and chemistty- 
Ev'-ti-ty, 105: 8. Something which really is. & real 


peing a opposed ton ponentity- 


FLN-NE -A-GON» Bl: 8A figure of nine angles. 
1ty-tal-uves 105: 4- Considered bY itself. 


Jo ENNOBLE, &n-00-D'- 101; v a: To make 
make illus- ES AMPLE=én-280r" Py 1), Wo: 4 An ex- 


noble; puise to nobility 5 to dignifys to 
ample. This and To Ensample are now obsolete. 
ZNSA 58. 145, 


trious. 
En-no’-ble-ment, 3. The act of ennobling } dignity 


ENNUI, an-wed, (Fr 170: & Wearinvst, 105; v. a TOS 
To ENSCHEDULE, én-shéd’-bles 161: v- 4 


heaviness: the lassitude of fastidiousness- 
ENODE= -nodd, & Free from knots t.} To insert} edule oF wrilits- 
E!-no da'!-tion. 3. The act of removing oF 0 To ENSC NCE=€n-s y. a. To place under 
solving 3 Knot; sol ition of 3 gifficulty.— See E-. shelter of a sconce OF fort; to shelter. 
To EN SEAM =sn-sesm’ , v. a. TO enclose by * 


. a 
seam, t0 up. 7? Inseam is different in meanillg. 
2 M-=én-sesm’s y. a TO fructify, 


Lacedamon, Py 

ENORMOUS; henor’-mits, 120: & Out of rule, 

jrreyurar 3 (See K-35) exceeding in avy quality the | To ENSEAR=En-#et) y. a. To sear. [shaks-] 

cu measure. ENSEMB LE, Sng-song Pl, [Fr. 170: 8. The 
a 


- fe a : 
E-nor-mem ys ad, Beyond qaeas WS whole 80 taken that each part 18 considered only io 


The quality of being enor relation to the whole. _ 
» ENSH t 


s. ire or 8 i ne 
hi .] that i oy e > be 
answer the Purl er is ae ci od, nb ENSIFEROU®S, enecif’-8r-us, 87, 120: 4 


ficient dex —inler) Desist! cienti—s. A suffi- 

ciency; * t which is equ the abilities Bearing & swo This word is DO compound of Eo 

E-now, 4 Enough, f rmerly ‘a connect (.gi-forms -faurm, 8) a. Formed as & sword. 

with nouns plural; x enough, pens enow- (Obs.} ENSIGN Snf-sints bbs 39; 5 The sign> flag. 

To * OUNCE=t-nowe ’ To declare as rt dard of a regiment; t { toot whe 

from authority + (see E- ;) to utter, to pronounce curries the eusiza } a vad rk of distinction 

Jo E-nounlecl ATE» (-she-dte, 147) v- En'-sign-Cy> Sni-sin-cey) * The rank, offices © 
enoun commissivd of an ensign. 

E-nunict-a tion 150: %: Declaration, ENS AV Sp-slave, ve & To reduce ' 
pression ner of utterad slavery; ‘0 deprive of liberty: 

_E-nun’-cra -tive, . a. Expressive En-sia-ver 36: 8 He that enslaves- 

E- nun"-ri-a tively 4 Declaratively En-slave’-ments g. State of servitude ; slavery: 

129, 18: 4- Containing utter To ENSN ARE =en-enare’ yp. a To entrap. 


En-snal-rer. 3 An inveigler- 
To ENSPHERE: Sn-sfere’s 163: U. 4 To 


in a spheres to form into sphere. 
The siga = ie used after? modes of spelling that have 8° irreg 


Consonanls : mish-un; j. 2 misstany 165: 
2014 


ENT 


>: For worls not under En-, seek under In-, 

To ENSUE=€n-si’, 189: v.a. and n. To follow, 
to pursue; (Bible:}—neu. To follow as a consequence 
to premises; to sucoved in a train of events or course 


of time. 

To ENSURE, én-sh’oor’, 147: v. a. To make 
certain: in a special sense it is spelled To In-sure, 
which see. 

ENTABLATURE=én-tab’-Id-tare, 147: 8 The 
architrave, frieze, and cornice of a pillar. 

En-ta’-ble-ment, 101: s. Entablature. 

To ENTAIL L=én-tail’, v. a. Literally, to curtail, 
abridge, or limit, 7 hie to such settlement of an 
estate as limits the descent, and prevents an subse- 
quent possessor from bequeathing it at his pleasure; 
to give or bequeath to speciled persons in a certain 
course of succession. 

En-tail’, s. An estate entailed; the rule that limits 
the succession. 

T ENTAME=6n-tamd, v. a. To tame. 

To ENTANGLE, @n-ting’-gl, 158, 101: va. 
To involye in any thing complicated and difficult of 
@atiicatious to 1wist or confuse; to embarrass, to per- 
plex, to bewilder; tu eusnare by artful talk. 

En-tam’-yler, 36: s. One that entangles. 

En-taz'-yle-ment, 8. Intricacy; perplexity. 

To ENTENDER=n-tBn'-der, v.a. To mollify. 
(Young. ) 

To ENTER=én’-ter, 36: v. a. and m, To go or 
cume into; to initiate in; to set down in writing :— 
neu. To come in, to go in; to penetrate; to embark or 
take the first steps. 

En’-ter-er, 36: s. One who enters. 

En’-ter-ing, s. Entrance, passage into. 

Lin/-rn4aNcg, 8. The act or power of entering; the 
passage by which a place is entered; avenue; initia- 
tion; the act of taking possession ; a beginning. 

En/-try, s. Eutrance ; the act of registering or setting 
down in writing ; public entrance. | 

ENTEROLOGY, én -tér-0l’-d-jey 87: 8. That 
part of anatomy which treats of the bowels, 

En-renr’-0-cece, 101: s. A rupture in which a 
tumor of the bowels appears at the groin. 

En!-rer-on!-pH4-1.08, (-fd-ldss, 163,18) #. Au 
umbilical or navel rupture. 2 

ENTERPARLANCE =én”-ter-par-lance, s. 
Mutual talk; parley, conference.—See Intere. 

ENTERPRISE, 6n/-ter-prize, 151: 5s. Au un. 
dertaking of hazard; an arduous attempt.—Sce Inter-, 

Tu En’-ter-prise, v.a. To undertake, to attempt, to 
, ORSaYy, 

En"-ter-pri/-ser, s, A man of enterprise. 

vo ENTERTAIN=én-ter-tain/, v. a. To receive 
and treat with hospitality; to treat with, or hold in 
conversation ; to keep in one’s service; to hoki in the 
mind; to admit with satisfaction; to please, to amuse, 
to divert.—See Inter-. 

En-ter-tain’-er, 36: s. He that receives hospita- 
bly; he that keeps in his service; he that diverts, 

En’-ter-tain’”-ing, a. Amusing, diverting. 

En/-ter-tain"-iny-ly, ad. So as to amuse, © 

En’-ter-tain”-ment, s. Hospitable reception and 
treatment; a feast; pleasure derived from converse ; 
that which entertains; hence, the lower comedy, a 
farce, that which follows a tragedy or other high spe- 
cies of drama; in a less usual modern sense, the state 
of being in pay or service; payment to those retained 
in service. 

ENTERTISSUED, én’-ter-tish”-’ood, 147: a. 
Interwoven variously.—See Inter. 

ENTHEASTIC, &c.—See under Enthusiasm. 

Toy ENTIRONE=én-throne’, v. a. To place on 
aregal seat; to invest with sovereign authority. 

ENTLUSIASM, én-thu’ z¢-azm, 151, 158: 8. 
Literally, the infusion of a divine spirit; hence, that 
heat of mind which generates or is generated by a 


ENU 


¢> For words not under En-, seek ander In-. 
belief or conceit of private revelation ; heat of imagina- 
tion generally; elevation of fancy. 

En-thu/-si-ast, s. One whose imagination is heated 
by the notion of particular intercourse with God; one 
of hot imagination generally; one of elevated fancy o1 
exalted ideas. . 

En-thu’-st-as”-tic, 88:) a. Heated by enthusiam ; 

En-thu-si-as”-ti-cal, § warm ; elevated. 

En-thu'-si-as"-ti-cal-ly, ad. With enthusiasm. 

En’-THE-AS’-TIC, a. Divinely energetic. 

En’ ruHe-atT, @. Enthusiastic. (Obs.) 
a part is not actually expressed, but kept tn miad,—a 
sy sien of which one of the premises 1s understood ; 
which is the common form of reasoning, consisting, 
when regular, of the antecedent and its consequential 


proposition,—when less regular, of the proposition 
firat, and the reason or proof afterwards. 


En’thy-me-mat”-i-cal, a. Pertaining to an enthy- 


meme. 

To ENTICE=tn-tice’, v. a. To allure, to attract, 
to draw by blandishments. 

En-ti’-cing-ly, ad. Alluringly. 

En-ti’-cer, 36: s. One who entices. 

En-tice’-ment, s. The act or practice of alluring ; 
the means of alluring; blandishment, 

ENTIRE=én-tire’, 45: a. and s. Whole; un- 
broken; complete, full; sincere, honest; firm, solid ; 
unmingled; iu old authors, impartial; inward: —s. 
That which is entire or unmingled. 

En-tire’-ly, ad. In the whole; fully; in an obsolete 
sense, faithfully. 

En-tire’-ness, s Totality, fulness; in old authors, 
honesty ; intimacy, familiarity. 

En-tire’-ty, s. Completeness; the whole. 

> This word used to be written Entierty. 

To ENTITLE, én-ti’-tl, 101: v. a, To give a 
title to; to prefix as atitle, and hence, as titles aro 
evidences of property, to give a claim to; tu dispose of 
as by giving a title; to dignify by a title. 

ENTITY, &c.—See under Ens. 

To ENTOIL=én-toil/, v. a. To take with toils. 

To ENTOMB, én-td5m’, 116, 156: v. a. To pat 
into a tomb, to bury. 

En-tomf’-ment, s. Burial. 

ENTOMOLOGY, &n’-té-mdl”- 5-jéy, 87: 5. 
That part of natural history which treats of insects, 
En’-to-mol”-o-gist, s. One learned in entomology. 
ENTORTILATION, én-tor’-té-la’-shin, 89: 

s. A turning into a circle. 

ENTRAILS, &n/-traslz, 143: 8. pé. The intes- 
tines; the inward parts, 

ENTRANCE, ENTRY.—See under To Enter. 

fo ENTRANCE=@n-trance’, 11: v. a. To put 
into a trance; to put into ecstasy. 

To ENTRAP=En-trap’, v. a. To catch in a trap, 
to ensnare; to entangle. 

To ENTREAT=én-treat’, v. a. and a. To pe- 
tition, to solicit, to importune; in a more literal sense 
pow obsolete, to treat or ase; to entertain, (Shaks, 
to receive, (Spenser :}—neu, To offer a treaty, fobs 
to discourse, (Obs,;) to make a petition. 

En-treat’, En-treat’-ance, 8. Entreaty. (Obs. 

En-treat!-ive, 105: a. Pleading, treating. 

En-treat’-er, 36: s. One that entreats. 

En-treat!-y, s. Petition, prayer, request. 

ENTREMETS, éng’-tr-mdy [Fr.] 170: «. 
One of the small dishes set between the principal ones 
at table. —See Inter-. 

Ey!-rre-por (-pd, [Fr.] 170) s. A warebouse 
or magazine. | 

To ENUBILATE, é-nu/-bé-lAte, 105: va Te 


cleur from clouds.—See E-. 


The echemee entire, and the principles to whicb the numbers cefer, prevede the Dictionary. 
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yood ° ]’00, ’ €. JEW. 5H: de te te &CO mute, 71. 


EPE EP! 


EPENTH ESIS=é-pén'-thé-cis, s. The insertloo 
of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word.—See 
Epi- and En-. 

EPERGNE, 4-pain’, [Fr.] 170: & An ore- 
mental stand with a large ish for the centre of a table. 

EPHA=e-ta, 161: 8. A Hebrew measure con- 
taining fifteen solid inches. 

EPHEMERAL, 6-(8m/-r-dl, 163: a. [Epl- 
hemeral.] Continuing but a day; diurnal. 

E-puem!-En-A, & That which lasts but a day. 

E-puen!-eR-1s, & A diary, ao astronomical almanac. 
Plur. Eph’ee-mer?-t-des. (101) 

E-phem -er-ist, & One who consults the plaucts. 

EPHESIAN, s(-e-zhé-an, 163, 90: a. and &. 


Pertaining to Ephesus in Greece :—s. A native of 
Ephesus. In Shakspeare, itis a cant word. 

EPHIALTES, é{’- -X\"-tdez, 163, 101: 8. That 
which leaps upon,—the night-mare.—See Epi-. 

EPHOD, éf'-dd, 163: 8. A kind of girdle brought 
from behind the neck, worn by the Hebrew priests. 

EPHOR, ét'-or, 163: 8. Literally, an inspector, 
one of the five magistrates of ancient Sparta appointed 
to balance the regal power.—See Epi-. 

Eph!-or-al-ty, &- The office or term of an epbor. 

EPIC.—See under Epos. 

EPICTETIAN, \ Sce after the ensuing compounds 

EPICURE, &c. § of Epi-. 

EPI-, A prefix in words from the Greek implying 
addition, something applied to, 00, upon, to, over, near, 

Ep’ I-ceve, 8. That which is applied to a 

Ey-r-cr’/-vi-um, ) burial,a funeral song or discourse. 

Ep’-i-ce’-di-an, a. Elegiac, mournful. 

Ep’-I-cENE, a. Common of application, said of Latin 
nouns which, though masculine or feminine in furm, 
may Le applied to the other sex. 

Ep’-i-ce-nas!-Tic, 8. That which is applied to 
temper or soften, a medicine to correct sharp humors. 
Ep'-rcy!-cie, LOL: 8. That which is applied to, 
r placed in connection with, another circle,—a circle 
within a circle; a smaller orbit carried round a large. 

orbit. 

Ep’-i-cy"-cloid, 85: 8. Acurve generated by the 
2 A Palaaa of a circle around the periphery of another 
circle. : 

Ev-i-pem!-1c, a, and s. That falls on people in 
great numbers :—S. A disense arising from the state of 
the atmosplie.e or aby general cause of wider effect 
than mere locality.— Compare Endemic, Contagious, 
and Infectious. 

Ep’-i-dem’-i-cal, a. Epidemic. 

Ep-rper!-mis, 8. That which is on the skin; tho 
cuticle or scarf-skin of the body ; hence, also, the bark 
of plants. 

Ep’-i-der’/-mic, Ep’-i-der’ ‘ami-dal, a. Pertain- 
ing to the skin or bark. 

Ep’-1-aas"-rric, a. That is situated over or near 
the abdomen. [Anat] 

Ep-1-cv’-um, Er’-1 GEE, $: That is over or neat 
to the earth, being that part of its orbit in which any 
planet is nearest to the earth. 

Ep'-ra.or-ti8, 5. That which is applied to the 

glottis, being a cartilage that covers it like a valve 

while food is passing over it into the stomach. 

Ep-i-oraM, & Primarily, an inscription, or a brief 
writing on a subject for common notice; at present, a 

m of a few lines ending inau unexpected turn of wit. 

Ep’-i-gram-mat'-ic. 88: \ a. Dealing in epi 

Ep'-i-gram-mat!-i-cil, grams; having the na- 
ture of an evigram. 

Ep-i-gram’-ma-tist, 81:8. Adealer in epigrams. 

Ep'-1-GraPH, 163: 8. An iracription, particularly 
on a building. —Compare Epigram. 


go> For woras not under Lin-, seek under Ix-. 

To EN UCLEATE=é-nii-clé-ate, v. a. Literally, 
to take out the kernel, (see E.,) hence, to clear from 
difficulty, to explain. 

E-nw'-cle-a’-tion, 5. A clearing from; exposition. 

To ENUMERATE = b-ni’-mér-ate, v. a. To 
count the particulars from or out of an aggregate; 
(see E-;) to reckon up singly. 

E-nu/-mer-a/-teve, 105: a. Counting over. 

E-nu/-mer-a"-tion, 89: 4 The act of numbering 
or counting over. 

To ENUNCIATE, ENUNCIATION, &c.—Sce 
under To Enounce. 

To ENVELOP=8n-vél’-op, v. 4 To inwrap, to 
corer; to hide; to surround; to line. 

En-vel/-op-ment, & A wrapping; a closing in; 
perpl-xity. 

Enve'-1.0r8, (Sngv’-lop, [Fr.] 170) s. A wrapper, 
ay outward case. 

To ENVENOM=2n-vén'-om, v.a. To taint or 
impreguate as with puison ; toeurage; to make odious. 

To ENVERMEIL, So-ver/-mal, 100: v. a. To 
dye red. ( Milton.) 

ENVIABLE, ENVIOUS, &c.—See under To 


Envy. 

To EN VIRON<én-vi'-ron, y.a. To surround, to 
encompass; to invulve ; to besiege, to hem in; to invest. 

En/-vi-rons, (&n’-vé-rdnz, 81, 105, 18, 143) s. pé. 
The places that surround or lic round about s towd 
or other spot. 

ENVOY=6n'-voy, 30: 4. A public minister sent 
on a special mission, and so differing from an ambas- 
nador; a messenger: in old writings envoy meant a 
kind of postscript. 

En/-voy-ship, s. The office of an envoy. 

To ENVY, &n'-vdy, 105: 9. 4. and n. To look 
at with feelings of enmity, to feel uneasiness, mortii- 
cation, or discontent, in witnessing another's super 
ccity or prosperity, and to hate in consequence; to 
grudge :—neu. (Obs.] To fecl envy. 

En’-vy, 8. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 
sight of excellence or happiness; rivalry, competition 5 
malice; public odium ; invidiousness. 

En’evi-er, 36: 8 Que that envies; a maliguer. 

En/-vi-a-ble, 101: a. Deserving envy ; desirable. 

En/-vi-ous, 120: 4. Infected with envy. 

En/-vi-ous-ly, ad. With envy 5 with malignity- 

T) ENWHEEL, En-hweil/, 56: v. a To en- 
comp$s, to encircle. (Shaks.] 

To ENWOMB, &n-woom’, 116, 156: v. a. To 
make pregnant; to bury, to hide. (Shaks.} 

EOLIC=é-6l'-ick, a. and s. (or Eolian.] Pertain- 
ing to -Folia in Greece :—s. The Eolic dialect, verse, 
or music. 

EOLAAN, é-0/-18-an, 146 : a. Pertaining fo Eolus, 
or the winds; played upon by the wind. 

E-o01/-F PILE, & A hollow ball of metal with a 
slender neck, used to show the elastic power of steam. 

EON=e’-on, 8. In exploded metaphysics, a virtue, 
attribute, or perfection existing throughout eternity 5 
hence the Platonists represented the Deity as au aa 
semblaye of eons. 

EPACT=e'-pact, 3. That which is brought to 
another number, being the excess of the solar month 
above the lunar synodic.] month, and of the solar year 
above the lunar year of twelve synodical months.— 


See Epi-. 
EPARCH, Sp’-ark, 161: 8s. A chief or ruler 
over a province.—See Epi-. 
EPAULET=ép’ -Aw-lét,s. A shoulder-knot. 
E-pauv/-ment, & A work that forms a shoudder or 
side-work to some principal part of a fort.fication. 
EPENETIC = Epl-e-ndt"-ick, 84: u. Giving Epl-riepr-sy, & That which suadenly setzes O71 a 
praise to; jaudatory, panegytical.—Sce Epi-. person, being the disease otherwise called the fallin» 
The sigu = is used after modes of spelling that have no inegularity of sound. 


— 


Consonants: mish-tn, 8. ¢- mission, 169% viah-tin, #.¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
‘ 


EPI- 


sickness. in which the patient, by the rush of blood or 
other fluid, is thrown into convulsions and falls 


senseless. 


Ep’-i-lep"-tic, a. and 8. Diseased with epilepsy; 


convulsed :—s, An epileptic patient. 
Ep’-i-lep”'-ti-cal, a. Epileptic. 


Ep-i/-v-a1sm, 87, 158: s. A computation added 


or applied to another. 


Ep’-1-1.0GvE, (-lég, 107) 8. A speech, or a part of 
a speech appended to, or added,—the couclusion or 
peroration of u discourse; a speech in prose or verse 


addressed to the spectators at the conclusion of a play. 
Ep'-i-lo-gis"-tic, a. Of the nature of an epilogue. 
To E-pil’-o-pize, (-jize,) v. n. ‘To arrive at and 
speak the epilogue, to conclude. 
G> This is the analogical form, accent, and pronuncia- 
tion; (Compare Apologize, &c.) In Milton we meet 
with Ep’-i-lo-guize, which, as being more immediately 


‘com Epilogue, should preserve the accent of its ori- 


ginal, as well as the hard sound of the g. 

Lv’-7-nic"-10N, (-nish’-"tn, 147) s. That which 
is applied to or made on the occasion of couquest,—-a 
soug of triumph. 

E-vipn!-a4-ny, (6-pif'-d-néy, 163) s. A shining 
upon or over, being the name of the festival comme 
murative of the manifestation of Christ by the star 
which guided the Magi to Bethlehem. 

E-vipy!-o-ne-ma, 163: 8. A saying or short ex- 
clamatory sentence appended to some previous argu- 
Ment or narration. 

E-pipu!.o-ra, 163; 8. That which comes upon, or 
inflicts,—applied particularly to inflammation, aud to 
the disorder called the watery eye. 

Ev’-1-pry1!-1.0-sper’-mous, 163, 120: a. Having 
their seeds on or at the back of their leaves; as ferns. 

E-pirn'-y-sis, 163, 101: 8. That which grows 
upun something else,—an accretion. 

E-pip/-no-ce, (chy. 101) 8. An interweaving 
of circumstances added one ty another, 80 as to aggra- 
vate their force. (Rhet.) 

E-pis/-co-ry, 8. A looking over, a survey, a super. 
intendence. [Milton.] 

E-pis’-co-pa-cy. 8. Primarily, the same as episcopy ; 
appropriately, the government of bishops. 

E-pis’-co-pul, a, Belonging to a bishop; vested in 
a bishop. 

E-pis'-co-pal-ly, ad, 
episcopal authority. 
-pis’-co-pa’-li-an, 90: a. and s. Episcopal :— 
s. Au adherent to the Church of England. 

E-pis’-co-pate, s. A bishoprick; the office and 
dignity of a bishop. 

Ep'-1-sopr, 8. That which is added while proceeding 
vn the way,—an incidental narrative or digression in 


& poem. 

Ep’-i-nod"-ic, 88 : if Contained in an episude; 

Ep’-i-sod-i-cal, pertaining to an episode. 

E p’-i-sod”-i-cal-ly, ad. By way of episode. 

Ev-i-spas”-ric, a. and 8. Drawing or attracting 
from aduve or over a part:—s. A blister. 

E-pis'-r1.2, (é-pis!-sl, 156, 101) s. That which is 
sent to another,—a letter. 

E-pis!-sler, 8. A writer of letters; formerly the name 


Kiven to the priest who reads the epistle at the Com- 
munion table. 

E-pis’-to-lar-y, a. Relating to letters; transacted 
by letters, 

To E-pis’-to-lize, v. 2. To write letters. 

Ep’-is-tol’”-i-cal, a. Having the form of an epistle. 

b vis'-rro-rir, (fey. 163, 101) s, A return to 
the same word, being the name of a fignre of speech in 

. Which the same word or phrase ends several sue. 
cessive clauses, 

Ep’-i-rapu, (-t&f, 163) 8. That which is upon u 
tomb, a monumental inscription. 


In an episcopal manner ; by 


EQU 


E-pi ra!-4-La"-mi-um, 5. A congratulatory song os 
poem on the subject of the nuptial chamber; a peers 
on u mattiage, 

Ep'-1-Trem, 8. That which is applied tu a sore, « 
poultice, 

Ev/-1-ruxt, 8 That which is pluced or added to 
something else,—an adjective: it is also used, less 
properly, to signify title, name, p).:ase, X pression. 

Ev’-i-THu-mgr’-ic, a. Having the mind set upon, 
or lusting for; pertaining to animal passion. 

E-pi1’-o-e, (-mdy, 101) 8. A cutting or lopping 
applied Co a whole throughuut, abridging it generally 
and not in parts only; an abridgement, a compendium. 

To E-pit’-c-mize, v.a. To abridge, to reduce. 

E-pit"-o-mist, s. An abridger. 


E-vit’-ro-pe, (-péy, 101) 8. A turning to or 
towards another, a sieldiny, a concession, when an 
orator grants something to his opponent in order to 
take an advantage of it. 

Ev’-1-z0-01""-1c, a. Having animal remains annexed 
of joined. [Geol] Epizo’oty, s. An epidemic iu cattle. 

Other compounds of Ept- occur In their place pre- 
viously to the foregoing list, (as Epact, Eparch, Epe- 
netic, Epenthesis, Ephemeral, &c., Ephialtes, Ephor, 
Xe.) or hereafter, (as Epocha, &c., Epode, aud 
Epulotic.) 

EPICTETIAN, &p'-ick-té”-sh’an, 147: ¢. Per. 
taining to Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher who lived at 
Rome at and afer the age of Nero, 

EPICUREAN, é p'-d-cll-rée’-an, 86: a. and 8. 
Pertaiuing to Epicurus, a Greek philosopher who con- 
sidered pleasure to be man's pruper pursuit, restrain- 
Ing it by rules of prudence to make it more lasting :— 
8. A follower of Epicurus, one who devotes himself tu 
pleasure. ; 

Ep’-t-cu”-re-wn-ism, 90, 158: 8. Attachment to 
the doctrines of Epicurus. 

Ev’-i-curr, s. A luxurious and dainty eater. 

Ep’-i-cu-rism, 158: 8. Devotion to the luxuries ot 
the table ; luxuriousness, voluptuousness. 

EPOCHA, pe} 161:4. Literally, a holding 

EPOCH, ép/-éck, or delay on” a point of timo, 
(see Epi-,) a point of time fixed or rendered remark. 
able by some historical event, fiom which dates in 
series are subsequently numbered. 

EPODE=€p’-dde, s. The ode, or that part of an 
ode, which is appended to the strophe and autistrophe. 
—Scee Epi-. 

EPOS=ép’-dss, s. Literally, a word; appropriatcly, 
a narrative poem such as the Iliad. 

Ep’-o-pee”, s. The construction, plan, or materials 
of an epic poem; an epic poem. 

Ep’-ic, a. and s, Spoken or delivered in a narra. 
tive form, not represented dramatically :—s. A narra- 
tive poem such us the lliad. 

EPULARY, ép/-0-lar-dy, 129, 12, 105; a. Be. 
longing to a feast or banquet, 

Ep’-u-la’-tion, 89: s. A banqueting, a feast. 

EPULOTIC=€p’-6-ldt"-ick. a. and s. That is 
applied to make sound or whole; (see Epi-;) healing: 
—s. A cicatrizing medicament. 

EQUABLE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

EQUAL, e/-kwol, 188, 140, 18: a. and s. 
Having the same extent or bulk; or the same value; 
or the same deyree; or the same quality or property 
of avy kind; alike in condition: adequate to: even, 
uniform; in just proportion; impartial ; indifferent : 
—s. One of the same rank; one of the same age ; 
equality. 

To Ef-qual, v. a. To make equal to another; to 
rise to equality with; to answer in full proportion. 

E’-qual-ly, ad. In the same degree ; evenly, equably; 
impartially ; in just proportion, 

E/-gual-ness, s. Equality. 


The echemes entire, and the principies to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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EQU 
EL ’-qual"-i-ty (&/-kwil’-d-thy) 84: 8. Likeness 


with regard to any quantities or qualities compared ; 
sameness of degree or rank: evenness, uniformity, 


equability. 


To E'-qual-ize, v. a. Primarily, to make equal; 


less properly, to equal; commonly, to make even, 

B/-qual-1-za"'-tion, 89: 8. State of equality, 

i ¢/-04-BL£, (Eck’-wd-bl, 98, 101) 81: @, Equal 
to itself, or the same in degree throughout its parts ; 
even, uniform, 

Eq’-ua-bly, 101: ad. Uniformly, evenly. 

E.q/-va-bil”-i-ty, 84s. Evenness, uniformity. 
'-Qua-Nia"'-1-1y, 188, 98: #. Evenness of mind ; 
a temper not liable to be elated or depressed. 

E-quan'--mous, (e-kwan/-d-miis, 142, 120) a. 

aving evenuess of mind. (Not much used. } 

E-qua’-rion, (é-kwa’ shun, 89) s. Literally, a 
making equal; appropriately, the reduction of ex- 
tremes to a mean proportion; the expression of the 
same quantity in dissimilar terms, as 3s. = 36d.; the 
reduction of the apparent time or motion of the sun to 
equable, mean, or true time. 

E-qual-tor, 38: 8. A great circle supposed to be 
drawn round the world at equal distances from its 
poles, su that the axis from the poles pass throngh the 
centre of the circle; it is called equator because when 
the sun is in it, the days and nights are of equal 
length, and hence the correspondent circle of the ce- 
lestial sphere is called the Equinoctial, 

Eq’-ua-to”-ri-al, (éck’-wd-tore’-8-a1, 90, 92, 47) 
a. Pertaining to the equator. 

&> Words not related to the class in progress, as 
Equerry; and such as are related to the Latin word 
eqeus a horse, as Equestrian, Eauinal, kc, must he 
sought for at the end of this cluss. 


EQ’-c1-an"-au-1.4r, (&ck’-we-dng”-pd-lar, 105, 


158) 92: a. Consisting of equal angles. quaagulur 
is less in use. 

Eo’-vi-crv"-rat, (-crov-ral, 109) 92, 105: a. 
Haviog equal legs; isosceles. 


Eq’-ul-vis"-ranr, 92: a. At the same distance, 
Eq’-wi-dia’-tant-ly, aed. At the same distance, 
Eq'-wi-dis”-tance, s. Equal distance. 
Eq-ui-vor"-mi-ry, 92: 8. Uniform equality. 
EQ’-o1-Lar’-r-141., 92: a, Equal-sided. 
To Eq!-or-ia”-neare, 92: v.a. To balance e jually, 
Eq’-ui-li-bra’’-tion, 6, 89: s. Equipoise. 
Fy/-ui-\ih”-ri-um, 90, 95: . Equality of weight. 
Eq'-wi-lib”-ri-ty, s. The quality of weighing the 
same. 
Kq/-wi-libY’-ri-ous, 120: a. Equally poised. 
E-quil’-i-brist, 8l: 8. A balancer, 
EQ’-ci-mui."-riepie, 92, 101: 8. A number that 
has been multiplied by the same number us another. 
E¢/.u1-nox, (éck’-wé-ndcks, 81, 92, 154 ) s. Lite. 
rally, equal night. as compared with day: this happens 
throughout the world when the sun arrives at or over 


the equator, about the 21st of March, and aguin on his 
return southward, about the 23rd of September. 

Fa/-ui-noc*-tial, (sh’a@l, 147) a. ands. Pertain- 
ing to the ejuinoxes; to the regions under the equi- 
noctial line; or to the time of an equinox :—s, The 
great line in the heavens, which corresponds to the 
equator of the eaith. 

E7/-ut-noc"-tal-ly, ad. In the direction of ‘the 
equinox. 

«> The verb To Equip ana its relations belong to a 
class of words following Equestrian, &c., hereafter. 
Eq’-ui-vEN” oxNn-c ¥, & The act of hanging in equi- 

poise. 
Eq’-vi-porse, (&ck/-wé-poize, 81, 92, 151). 
Equality of weight; equilibrium. 
Ey’-v/-PoL”-Lent, a. Having equal power or force. 
E7'-ui-pol”-lence, Eg!-ui-pul”-len-cy, 8. Equality 
of force or power, 


ERA 


Eq/-v1-ron"-pen-ant, a. Equal in weight, 

Eg'-ui-pon”-der-ance, Eq’-ui-pon”-der-an-cy, 8, 
Equality of weight. 

To Eq/-ui-pon!-der-ate, v.n. To be of equal weight. 

Eq'-ut-pon'-di-ous, 146, 120: a. Equilibrated. 

Eq’’-u1-so/-NANCK, 8. An equal sounding. 

Ed¢’-v1-T4-11#, (&ck'-we-td-bl, 92, 105, 98, 101) 
a. Equal or impartial in regard to the rights of others 
giving each his due; just, loving justice, candid, 

Eq!-wi-ta-bly, ad. J ustly, impartially. 

Eq’-ui-ta-ble-ness, s. The quality of being just ; the 
state of doing justice. 

Eq’-ui-ty, 8. Justice, impartiality.—See also the next. 

Ed/-ur-ry, 8. In an appropriate sense, the correction 
or Sapeation of law such as it would be if enforced 
to the letter, by rules of proceeding or deciding which 
are t.otadmissible in the courts of comnion law. Such 
are the rules of the Court of Chancery, which is there- 
fore called a court of equity. 

E-guiv’-4-1.2NT, 92: a. ands. Equal in value, ex- 
cellence or power; of the same cogency; of the same 
meaning:—s, A thing of the same value. 

E-guiv’a-lent-ly. ad. In an equal manner. 

E-quiv’-a-lence, E-quiv’-a-len-cy, s. Equality of 
power or worth. 

E-quiv’-o-c4i., a Equally significant of one mean- 

iny or of another, doubtful in signification; uncertain. 

E-quiv’-o-cal-ly, ad. In a doubtful or double sense; 


by uncertain birth. 
uiv’-o-cal-ness, 8. Ambiguity. 

Ty E-quiv’-o-cate, v. m. To use words of double 
meaning ; to be ambiguous and not plain and open in 
speech, 

E-quiv’-o-ca’-tor, 38: s. One that equivocates. 

E-quiv’-o-ca”-tion, 89: 8. Ambiguity of speech. 

Ey'-ui-voke, (-wd-vdke) 8. An equivoque. [B. Jon.] 

E’-qui-voque", (A’-ké-voke! [Fr.] 170) 8. An 
ambiguous expression; a quibble. 

EQUERRY, éck/-wér-réy, 188, 92, 129, 103: s. 
An officer who has the care of horses; hence a lodge 
for horses. The word is an etymological relation not 
of the ensuing class, but of the word Esquire, 

EQUESTRIAN, (-kwés/-tré-dn, 18%: a. Per. 
taininy to horses or horsemanship; on horseback, op- 

sed to pedestrian; representing one on horseback ; 
longing to the ancient knights, 

E-gui’-nal, E’-quine, a. Relating to a horse. 

K-quiv’-o-rous, 120: a. Subsisting on horse flesh. 

Eq’-ui-tant, (&ck’-weé-tant) a. Riding. 

E,y!-ut-ta”-tion, 89: 8. A riding ; horeemanship. 

T EQUIP, é-kwip’, 188: v.a. Properly to dress 
to habit; hence, to furnish completely with arms fo 
military service; to a-coutre; to furnish; to fit ont. 

E-quip’-ment, 8. The act of equipping; the thing 
furnished ; equipage. 

Eq’-ut-page, (&ck’-wé-pdge) s. The furniture of a 
military man, the furniture of an official traveller 
attendance and retinue of a person of rauk; the cur. 
nage, horses, and liveries which mark the fortune of 
a private person when he appears abroad, 

> Words beginning with the letters Equi, derivatives 
ffom the Latin word a@quus, equal, impartial, Xe., 
must be suught for under Equal, 

ERA=ere’-d, 43: 8. The account of time from any 
particular date or epoch; the Faint of time at which 
the reckoning begi.s: in this last sense it is synony 
mous with Epoch, * 

To ERADIATE, é-ra’-dé-dte, 90: v. m. To shoot 
out from, as rays from a centre.—See E-, 

E-ra!-di-a’’-hon. 89: 8, Emission of radiance. 

To ERADICATE=¢-rad!-\-cdte, v. a. To pull 
out or up by the root, (see E- ;) to destroy completely, 

E-rad”-i-ca’-tive, @.and s, Curiug radically ; «driv-~ 
ing quite away :—s. A medicine that quite cures, 


The siga = Is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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E-rad’-i-ca”-fien, s. Destruction, excision. 

To ERASE=€-race’, 152: v. a. To rab Of setape 
out; to destroy, to exscind, to expunge 

E-rase’/-ment, s. The act of erasing ; expunction, 
obliteration, destruction. 

E-ra/-sa-ble, 101: a. That may be erased. 

E-ra/-sion, (-zhiin, 147) s. An obliteration. 

E ra‘-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) s. The act of erasing ; 
an obliteration. 

ERASTIANISM, - é-rist’-ydn-izm. 146, 158: 
s. The doctrine of one Erastus, who denied the power 
of the church to discipline its members. 


ERE, are, 102, 132: ad, Before ; sooner than. 

Ere-long’, ad. Before long. 

Ere-now’, ad. Before this time. 

Ere-while’, Ere-thiles’, of, ad. Some time ago. 

ERECT: =b-rétct’, a. Upright, not leaning, not prone ; 
directed upwards ; bold; vigorous. 

To E-rect’, v.a. and n. To place perpendicularly ; 
to build, to raise; to establish; to lift up; to animate: 
—neu. [Milton.] To rise upright. 

E-rect’-ed, a. Honourable, aspiring, gencrous. 

E -rect!-er, s. He who erccts: E-rec! tor, a muscle, 

E-rect’-ly, ad. In an erect posture. 

E-rect!-ness, s. Uprightness of posture. 

E-rec’-tive, 105: a. Raising ; lifting up. 

E-rec’-tion, 89: s, 
being raised ; the act of building ; a structure or build- 
ing; establishment ; elevation; excitement, 

EREMITE=&r’-é-mite, s. A hermit. 

Er’-e-mit!-s-cal, a. Religiously solitary. 

EREPTATION, é-r&p-ta’-shiin, s. A cteeping 
forth 


rth. 
EREPTION, e-r&p/-shiin, 8. A snatching from. 
ERGO=er-gé, adv. Therefore, consequently, [Lat.] 
Er’-go-tism, 158: #. A logical conclusion, (Obs.] 
To Lr’-got, v. a. To syllogize. (Obs.] 
ERGOT=er-ydt, 8. A substance like soft born 
behind the pastern joint of a horse 3 a disvase in rye. 
ERINGO, ring’-gd, 158: s. Sea-holly; a plant, 
ERISTICAL, é&rie’-té-cal, a. Relating to dig- 
ute; controversial, ristic (83) is a contraction. 
ERKE, erk, 189: a. Idle. (Chaucer.] 
ERMINE, er-min, s. An animal in cold countries 
that furnishes a valuable fur; the fur of the ermine ; 
figuratively, the office or dignity of a judze. 
Er’-mined, (-mind, 114) a. Adorned with ermine. 
To ERODE=6-ridv/, v. a. To eat from or away ; 
(see E-;) to canker, to corrode. 
E-ro’-sion, (-zhun, 147) s. The act of ealing away ; 
the state of being eaten away. 
E-rose’, (-roce, 152) a. Having small sinuses 
round the margin as if gnawed. {Bot.] 
To EROGATE=8r'.6-gate, v. a. To lay out; to 
bestow upon. [Little used, ]} 
Er’-0-ga”-tion, 89: 8. The act of bestowing. 
EROTIC=¢-rit/-ick, 88: a. and s, Relating to 
the passion of love :—s. An amorous poem. 
E-rot'-i-cal, a. Erotic ; treating of love. 
ERPETOLOGY, er’-péd-t8l!'--jy, 87, 105: ¢. 
The natural history of reptiles. 
To ERR=er, 155, 35: ». a. To wander; to ram. 
ble; to miss the way, to stray.—See also Jower. 
Er’-rant, (&r/-raut, 129) a. Wandering, roving, 
rambling; itinerant; vagabond, worthless. It is often 
wrongly used for Arrant. 
> Exranp is not related to this class: sec it hereafter. 
Er’-ran-try, s. An errant state; tho employment of 
a knight errant. 
r-rat’-ic, 88 ‘} a. Wandering ; uncertain ; keeping 
lL. -rat’-t-cal, J nocertain order or course; irregular. 


ERRUINE, &r-rinz, 


The act of raising; the state of 


ESC 


Er-rat’-1-cal-ly, acd. Without method or order. 

Er-ting. Er-ro’-ne-ors, a. Wandering.—1In this, 
their primary sense, not much used ; see lower, 

Er’-ror, 19], 38:8. A wandering. [Not much used.3 

Er’-ror, 8. An involuntary wandering or straying 
from truth, a blunder, a mistake; in theology, sin; in 
law, a mistake in pleading or in the process, 

To Err, v. 2. To commit errors, 

Er’-ring, a. Perplexed with error, 

Er-ro!-ne-ovs, 90, 120: a. Mistaking ; misled by 
error; mistaken; wrong, false. 

Er-ro’-ne-ous-ly, ad, By mistake; wrongly. 

Er-ro/-ne-ows-ness, 8. The state of being erroncons 
or wrong; deviation from right. 

Er-na’-rum [Lat.] s An error in writing or print- 
ing; in the plural Er-ra’-T4. 

ERRAND=2r-'rand, 129: ¢. Literally, that which 
is to be told or related: a message; a commission, 

164: a. and s. That is 
snuffed up the nose:—s. A medicinal snuff. 
RSE=erce, 153: 8. The language of the descend. 
ants of the Gaels or Celts in the Scotch highlands, 
RST=erst, ad. First: in the beginning ; once, 
formerly; till uow. (Obs. or Poet.} 

Erst’-while, 56: ad. Tint then ; aforetime. (Obs.} 

ERUBESCENT, Er’-00-bés”-sent, 109: a. Red 
or reddish; blushing. —See E.. 

Er'-u-bes"-cence, s. A growing red; redness, 

To ERUCT=6-ritet’, v. a. To throw or eject from 
the stomach; (see E. 3) to belch. 

To E-ruc’-tate, v. a. To eruct. 

E!-ruc-ta’-tion, . The act of belching; a belch. 

ERUDITE, ér-'o0-dite, 109, 73: a. Learned. 

Er’-u-dit'-ion, (-dish’-tn) s. Learning, knowledge. 

ERUGINOUS, ¢-r5a'-jd-niis, 109,120: a. Par. 
taking of the nature of copper. 

ERUPTIVE, *-rup’-tiv, 105: a. Bursting forth ; 
(see E-;) exhibiting diseased eruption, 

E-rup’-“on, s. Act of bursting forth; emission; a 
sudden hostile excursion; efflorescence, pustules, 

ERYSIPELAS, &r’-€-cip"-6-lass, 105: ¢. Lite. 
rally, an adjvining redness,—the Greek name of the 
disease called St, Anthony’s fire, 

-y-si-pel”-a-tous, a. Eruptive, 

ESCA LADE=6s!-cd-lade", &. An attack on a@ for- 
tified place when scaling ladders are used. 

ESCA LOP.—See Scallop. 

ESCA PA DE=?s'-cd- pade’,s Fling of a horee. 


To ESCAPE=(-scipy’, v. a. and n. To avoid, to 
flee from; to pass by without observing —reu. To 
getaway, to flee; to avoid punishment or harm. 

E-scape’, s. Flight; a getting out of danger ; evasion 
out of lawful restraint; subterfuge ; sally, as from a 
yale sally, as of the mind, or the passions; an over- 
sight, 

E-scaps/-MENT, 8 That by which the superfiuony 
force escapes, or the part of a clock or witeh that 
prevents acceleration, and regulates the muvements. 

ESCARGATOIRE, és-car’-ed tw de’, Fr.J 170: 
s. A nursery of snails, [Addison.} 

o ESCARP=és-carp/, v. a. To slope. 
Es-carp’-ment, 8. A slope or steep descent, 
ESCHALOT, ésh’-4-l5t”, 161, 143: 5. A plant 

like an onion.—See Shalot. 

ESCHAR, és/-kar, 161: 8. A scab or crust made 
on the flesh by a burn, or a caustic application. 

Es!-cha-rot! “iC, a, Searing, caustic. 

ESCH EAT=s-chear/, 8 That which fells az 
lapses to an original proprietor; as Jands or other 
profits by failure of heirs or by forteilure; the place 
or circuit within which the king or lord is ontitled te 
escheats; a writ to recover eschicats, 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refei, precede the Dictionary, 
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To Eecheat,, v. n, 
to fall to the state. 
E<s-cheat-or, 38: s. 

escheats of the king 
escheator, 
To ESCHEW, &s-chao’, 109: v. a. 


to avoid, to shun. 


ESCORT =8s'-cort, 38: 8. A guard frum place to 


place. 
To Es-cort’, 83: v. a. To attend 
place to place; to accompany. 
ESCOT=é-scdv/, s. (Old French, now written écot.) 


and guard from 


A reckoning: it is now shortened into Scot, and forms 
part of the phrase Scot and Lot, of which the latter 
the whole phrase 


word means portion or division, and 
a mahasicon contribution laid upon all subjects ac- 
cording to their ability; taxes. 

To E-scot’, v. a, To pay a reckoning fur; to sup- 

rt. (Shaks.] 

ESCRITOIRE, &s/-crd-twitr’, [Fr.] 170: 0. A 
box or bureau which furmsa desk for writing. 

ESCUAGE.—See ander Escutcheon, 

ESCULAPIAN, és/-cl-la’-pé-dn, 146: a. Por. 
taining to Esculapius; medical. 

ESCULENT=8;/-ch-lént, a. and 8. Good for 
foul; eatable :—s. Something fit fur food. 


ESCUTCHEON, &scit/-chén, 121,18: s. The 


_ Shield of the family, the ensigns armorial. 
E-seutch’-eoned, 114: a. Having an escutcheon. 
Es’-cu-aog, s. A tenure by knight service. 
ESOPH AGUS.—See Esophagus, 


ESOTERIC=&ss'-8-tér'-ick, 87: a. Interior or 
private, applied to instruction, which, among the 
Greeks, the teacher gave secretly, as distinguished 
from his Exoteric or public doctrine, Esuterical is the 
same word without abridgement. 

ESPALIER, és-pal/-yer, 146: s. A tree flattened 
aud trained so as to form a line with others. 

ESPECIAL, é-spésh/-al, 90: a. 
principal, leading. chief, 

: peo-ial-ly, 105 : ad. Particularly ; chiefly. 
E-spec’-ial-ness, 8. State of being especial. 
ESPERANCE=6s'’-p&r-Sugse’, [Fr.] 170: s. 

ae - (Shaks.] 

Foclon AGE, } See under To Espy. 


ESPLANADE=éy’-pld-nade", 8. In fortification, 
the outward sloping of the parapet of the covered 
way; more commonly, the void space between the 
glacis and the first houses of the town ; a flat place 
near a fortification; a grass plat. 

Tv ESPOUSE, é-spowz’, 137, 31, 189: v, a. To 
betroth, (followed by to, or with 3) to wed; to take to 
one's self, as in marriage; to maintain, as in wedlock. 

E-spou'-éer, 36: s. One who espouses ; one who 
takes to himself, or maintains, 

E-spou’-sal, 12: a. and s. Used in, or relating to 
the act of espousing :—s. The act of espousing ; 
adoption; protection ; in the plural, E-spou’-sA.s, 
a contract or mutnal promise of marriage. 

To ESPY=¢-spy’, v. a, and n. To see from a dis- 
tance; to discover or find out; to discover as a spy :— 
new. To watch. 

€> In the last senses, Spy is more usual; and Espy as 
a substantive is obsolete. 

pi/-er, 36: s. One who watches like a spy. 
E-spi’-al, & A spy; (Obs) the act of espying. 


Ex"-pr-o-naGe’, (ts'-pd-d-ndzh, [Fr.] 170) s. 
The practice or system of keeping spies in pay, par- 
ticularly among thie subjects of a government. 

ESQUIRE, é-skwird/, 188, 45: s. Originally, the 
shield-bearer of a knight; the title of dignity next 
below s knight, and properly belonging to the younger 
tons of noblemen, to officers of the king's courts and 


Particular ; 


To revert to the onginal lord; 


An officer who observes the 
in the county of which he is 


To flee from, 


EST: 


of the household, to counsellors at law, justices of the 
pence in commission, and sheriffs, or gentlemen who 
vive been sheriffs. By courtesy, it is a title inde. 
finitely extended to men of real estate, of independent 

rsunal estate, and of a liberal profession distinct 
rom trade. 


Tv E-squire’, v. a. To attend as an esquire. 


To ESSAY =é&s-say, v. a. To attempt, to try, to 
endeavour; to make experiment of, to assay. 
E's-say’-er, s. One who essays; an essayist. 
Es!-say, 83:8. A trial; an endeavour; a com. 
position which proposes a distinct subject, but dis 
claims the pretence of treating it elaborately ana 
completely, 
s/-say-ist, s. A writer of essays. 


ESSENCE=8'-sénce, s. In exploded metaphysics, 
that which by orizinal necessity makes a thing what 
it is, and exists even when the thing itself exists not. 
In Locke's philosophy, the esseuce of a substance is 
bominal or real, nominal when it merely gives the 
name to the species under which the substance is 
ranked; real, when it is the nature or constitution 
from which all the qualities of the substance flow. 
This distinction will be more correctly understood by 
Viewing a nominal essence as nothing more than the 
conditions of some notion, which notion, by its very 
definition, has existence only within the bounds of that 
definition; while a real essence is either a vague hy- 
pothesis, or it is that constitution or mixture of ele- 
ments in the individual thing which seems to render 
it what it is, and Nowing not from any necessity that 
we are acquainted with a priori, is learned by us only 
through experience; existence; constituent substance ; 
species of being.—See also lower. 

Es-sen/-tial, (-sh‘a@l, 147 ) a. and «, Necessary to 
the constitution or existence of a thing; important in 
the highest degree. (See also lower: —s. An exist. 
ence, a being; something first; a constituent element : 
& principal point. 
s-sen/-tial-ly, ad. In an essential manner. 

Es-sen/-tial-ness, 8, Essentiality. 

Es-sen’-ti-al"-i-ty, (-shd-ai/-2-tdy, 84) #8 The 
state or quality of being essential. 

To Es-sen’-ti-ate, (-shé-dte, 146) v». ». To ve. 
come of the same essence. 

S’-8ENCK, 8. The predominant qualities or virtnes 
of any plant or druy extracted and rectified from 
sser matter; the volatile matter constituting per- 
me; the substance from which the volatile mutter 
is exhaled; odour, scent.—See also higher. 

To Es!-sence, v. a. To perfume, to scent, 

Es-sen/-tial, a. Drawn by distillation in an alembie 
with water; highly rectified.—See also above. 

ESSOIN =8s-soin’, 29: 8. and a. Allegement of 
an excuse for him that is summoned to appear in 
court; he that has his presence excused ; excuse, ex- 
emption :—a, Allowed for the appearance of suitors, 
an epithet applied to the first three days of a term. 

To ESTABLIS H=é-stib/-lish, v% @ To setile 
firmly; to confirm; to form, to fuund; to make a 
settlement of. 

E-stab’-lish-ér, 36: 8. Ho that establishes. 


E-stab/-lish-ment, s. Settlement ; confirmation of 


something done.; that which is established : income. 
ESTACADE=és'-td-cade”, (Fr. ] 8 A dikeina 
tM a morass, made with piles, tohinder the passage, 
Mil. 
ESTA FET=2s!-td-f ets. A military courier. 


ESTATE=¢-state’, s, Primarily, a fixed condition , 
the business or interest of a government ; hence, the 
government; and hence, also the public: (in these 
senses the abridged word, State, is chien y used :) con- 
dition or circumstances; hence, a erson in some 
known condition; distinctively of high condition; in 
law, that title or interest which a man has in landsor 
tenements, &c. A real estate is in lauda or freeholds 
A personal estate is in goods, chattels, and other muvee 
ables; fortune, property in general. 


The sign = is used after modes of apelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, 
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ETE EU- 


the yen. u¢ its seasons, periodical, applied in par 
ticular to winds that blow at stated times. 

ETHER=d’-ther, s. A matter supposed to be much 
Gner and rarer than air, and to occupy the heavenly 
space from the termination of the atmosphere; the 
air; inchemistry, a fluid produced by the distillation 
of alcohol, or rectified spirit of wine with an acid, aud 
which is so volatile, that when shaken it is dissipated 
in an instant. 

E-thie'-re-al, 12: a. Formed of ether; celestial, 
heavenly. Milton also uses E- the’-re-ous. 

Tu E!-ther-ize, To E-thel-re-al-ize, t. a. To con- 
vert into ether, or into a very subtile fluid. 

ETHIC=€w’-ick, 88, } a. Moral, relating to, oF 

ETHICAL, &t!-é-cal, J treating on morality. 

Eti/-i-cal-ly, ad. According to morals. 

Ew'-ics, s. pf. That department of learning which 
compares and weighs human actions, their motives 
and tendencies, with a view to establish just prin- 
ciples of conduct: moral philosophy. 

E-thol/-o-gist, s One who treats on ethics. 

ETHIOP, é/-tht-Sp, s. A native of Fihiopia; a 
blackamoor: Ethiops-martial, black oxide of iron, 
Ethiops-mineral, black sulphuret of mercury. 

ETH MOID=<a/-moid, a. and s. Resembling a 
sieve:—s. The name of a bone at the root of the nuse. 

ETH NIC=ta!-nick, a. Heathen, pagan. 

Evh-nol'-o-gy, 87: s. Instruction concerning na- 
tions; a treatise on nations. 

ETIOLOGY, 2/-t8-31"--j6y, 87: 5. An account 
of the causes of any thing, particularly of diseases. 
ETIQUETTE, &t"-8-k&t/, [Fr.] 170 : &. Primarily, 
a ticket affixed to abng or bundle; thence, an account 
or notification of ceremonies; and hence its present 
meaning,—forms of ceremony and decorum ; aform of 

bel:aviour or breeding expressly or tacitly required. 

ETTIN=ét’-tin, s. A giant. [Obs.]} 

ETUI, ét-wed, [Fr.] 170: s. A pocket case for 
tweezers and such instruments. 

ETYMON, é¢-é-mon, 105: &. The theme or 
right form from which a varicty of oblique forms of 
words have descended ; a root or primitive word, 

Et!-y-mol’'-o-gy, 87: 8. That part of philology 
which explains the origin and derivation of worls; 
the deduction of a word from its original; the analysis 
of a compound into its primitives; that part of gram- 
mar which distributes words into sorts according to 
their various office in a sentence, and exhibits the ob- 
lique cases, tenses, and other inflections of words, in 
connection with their respective themes. 

Et’-y-mol!'-o-pist, $. One versed in etymology. 

To Ev-y-mol"-o-gize, vn. and a. To search into 
the origin of words :--act. To state the etymology of. 
Et!-y-mo-log”-i-cal, 81: a. Relatiug to etymology. 
E¢-y-mo-log"-i-cal-ly, ad. According to etymology. 
EU-.—A Greek paiticle signifying well, ensy, good, 

entire, &c. ” 

Eu!-cna-nist, (i/-kd-rist, 110, 161) s, Literally, 
an act of entire gratitude; appropriately the sacra 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

Eu’-cha-ris’-ti-cal, Eu’-cha-ris”-tic. a. Containing 
a of thanks; pertaining to the Lord's Supper. 

eo Evcnuooy belongs not to this class: See hereafter. 

Evu-cuy-my,. 161, 105: 8. A good state of the blood. 

Eu/-cr4-s¥, (-céy, 151) #. A good habit of body. 

Ev -prom!-r-rer, 8. An instrument for measuring 
the poodness or purity of the air. 

Eu/-10-ay, s. A speaking well of ; a laudatory dis 
coure ; & panegyric. 

Eu-lo’-gi-um, 90: 8. An encominm. 

Eu-log’-i-cal, Eu-log'-ic, a, Commendatory. 

To Eu'-lo-gize, v. a. To praise, to extal. 

Eu’-lo-gist, s. A praiser, a commender. 


To E-state’, v. a. To settle as a fortune; to es- 
tablish. 

1% ESTEEM=é-stecm’, v. a. To set a value on, 
whether high or low; to set a high value on ; to regard 
with reverence; to hold in cpinion, to think. 

E-steem’, s. High value ; reverential regard. 

E-steem/-er, 36: 8. One who esteems. 

Es'-1ti-M4-BLE, 105, 101: a. That can be valued ; 
valuable; worthy of esteem, or of honour. 

Es/-ti-ma-ble-ness, 8. The quality of being estimable. 

Jo Es'-TEMATE, v. @. To rate, to adjust the value 
of; to caleulate, to compute. 

Es/-ti-emate. s. Computation; value; valuation. 

Es"-tiemal-tor, 38: 8. A valuer; a settler of rates. 

Fy’-ti-ma’-tive, 105: a. Having the power of ad- 
justing and comparing the worth ; imaginative. 

Es/-ti-ma’-tion, $9: s. The act of adjusting pro- 
portional value; calculation ; opinion; esteem, bonvour. 

ESTIV AL=és'-té-val, a. Pertaining to the sum- 
mer; continuing for the summer. 

To Es!-ti-vate, v. 2. To pass the summer. 

Es/-ti-va"-fion, 8. The act of passing the summer : 

a summer abode; the state of a plant during summer. 
To ESTOP=é-stdp’, v. a. To impede or bar; to 
stop in a legul sense. 

E-stop/-pel, s. An act that bars a legal process. 

ESTOVERS, és-to/-verz, 143: s. p/ Necessaries 

or supplies allowed out of a man’s estate who is con- 
fined for felony; or alimony to a woman divorced, 

ESTRADE, &s-trid’, ! Fr. 170: s. A level 

place; a hiyher part of a A 
To ESTRANGE, é-straingd, v. a. To keep ata 
distance; to withdraw; to alienate. 
E-strange-ment, a. Alienation ; removal. 
ESTRAPADE=#e'-trd-pade", 3. The action of a 
horse when he rises before, and yerks behind. 
ESTREAT=¢-streat’, s. Literally, an extract; a 
true copy of an original writing. 
To E-atreat’, v. a. To copy ; to take from by way of fine. 
ESTREPEMENT=é-strepe-mént, s. A sirip- 
ping of land by alife tenant to the prejudice of the 


owner, 
ESTRICH, ESTRIDGE.—See Ostrich. 
To ESTUATE=és'-td-dte, 147: v. a. To boil; 
to swell and rage; to be agitated. 
Ey/-/u-ance, 147: 8. Heat. (Out of use.) 
Es/-tu-ar-y, 8. The mouth of a river in which the 
tide feriprocates: an arm of the sea, or narrow passage. 
Es/-tu-a!/-fion, 8. A boiling ; commotion of a fluid. 
Es/-ture, s. Violence; commotion. [Out of use.) 


ESURIENT, d-zu/-ré-&nt, 15]: a. Hungry. 

Es/-u-rine, 147: a. Corroding, eating. [Little used.) 

ET CETERA, &t-cét’-Er-d, 120: ad, And #0 
on; and so forth. (Lat.] 

To ETCH=2tch, v. a. To prepare & drawing for 
the press on metal by means of aqua fortis. 

Etching, s. An impression from a drawing etched 
on metal. 

ETERNAL=é-ter-ndl, a. and s. (In old an- 
thors, E-terne.) Without beginning or end; without 
beginning; without end; perpetual; unchangeable : 
—s. That which is endless; an appellation of God. 

E-ter-nal-ly, ad. Endlessly ; unchangeably. 

E-ter/-na-list, s. One that holds the past existence of 
the world infinite. 

To E-ter’-na-lize, v. a. To Eternize. 

To E-ter/-nize, v. a. To make endless; to per- 
petuate; to make for ever famous, to immortalize. 

E-ter’-ni-ty, 105: 8. Duration without beginning or 
end; duration without end.—See Infinity. Eu/-nom-y, s. A government of good laws. 

ETESIAN, A-ta/-zhd-dn, 147: a. Pertaining to! ¢> Fusvent belongs not to this class.—Sce hereafter. 


The schemes entire, and the principies to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Ev’-P4-THY, 8. Right or good fecling. 

Eu-pxp’-s¥, 8. Good concoction or digestion. 

Eu-pep/-tic, a. Relating to, or having good diges.ion. 

Eu/-pHs-mism, 163, 158: s. A handsome or deli 
cate way of expressing what by its nature might offend. 

Eu'!-po-ny, 163, 105: 8. An agreeable sound, the 
reverse of harsh tess. 3 

Evw-phon’-i-cal, Eu- phon’-ic, a. Sounding agreeably. 

ep Evrsorsia, Evurnorsion.—See hereafter. 

Eu!-PHRa-sy, t. (Said to be a contmction of a word 
compounded with Eu-, und signifying joy.) The herb 
eye- bright. 

a> Evairus, EcRoc:.YDON, Evnus, Evrorg, &c. belong 
not to this class: see them hereafter. 

Eu-nirH'-MY, s Just harmony of parts. 

Evu!-THan-a"!-Si-4y (-zhé-d, 147) sia a. An casy 

Evu"-raaneal-sy, (-zéy, 151) 85: death. 

EUCHOLOGY, -kdl!-d-} y & A collection or 
formulary of prayers, particularly of the Greek church. 

EUNUCH, w-niick, . Literally, a guard of a bed; 
a man that has been castrated. Hence, Eu’nuchism, & 

EUPHORBIA, b-for'-bé-d, s. A tree which was 
called after the name of an ancient physician; at pre- 
sent it is the name of a genus of plants whose common 
name is S Nee Exphorbium isthe name of a medical 
gum: in Greek, the word literally signifies pas. 
turage, to which the modern application does not at 
all correspond. 

EURIPUS, i/-ré-piis, s. A strait or narrow sea 
where the water is much agitated. 

EUROCLYDON, d-rdck/-clé-don,s. An easterly 
wind, which, io the Mediterranean particularly, dis- 
turbs the waves. 

Ev!-xus, «. The East wind. 

EUROPE, w/-rdpe, 4 One of the four divisions of 
the globe. 

Eu'-ro-pe’-an, 86: a. and #. Belonging Ea. 
rope:—s. A native of Europe. 

t For other words begioning with Eu, see under Ev-. 

Te EVACATE=e'-vd-cate. v. ua. To empty out, 
to throw out.—See E-. [Obs.] 

To E-vacl-u-aTx, v. 4. To make empty; to throw 
out; to void by any excretory passage; to quit, to 
withdraw from out of a place. 

E-vac’-u-ant, «a. and s. Emptying :—s. A medicine 
that provokes evacuation. 

E-vac’-u-a'-tive, 105: a. That evacuates. 

E-vac’-u-a’-tor, 36: 8. One that makes void. 

E-vacl-u-a"-tion, $9: s. Such emissions as leave a 
vacancy; discharge; discharge of the body by any 
vent; abolition; ejectment. 

To EVADE=é-vad, v. a. and n. To elude; to 
avoid by subterfuge; lo e~cape frm: (see E-:) —new. 
To slip away: our old authors use it with from. 

E-va'-sive, (-clv, 151, 105) a. Using evasion ; 
elusive, shuffling, equivocating 5 suphistical. 

E-va/-sive-ly, a. By evasion; elusively. 

E-va'-sive-ness, # The quality of being evasive. 

E-va/-sIon, (é-va'-zhun, 147) s. Excuse; subter- 
fuge; sophistry; artifice; subtle escape. 

EVAGATION, &-vd-ga"-shin. s. The act of 
wandering, excursion, ramble, deviation.—See E-. 

EVANESCENT = év'-d-nés"-s8nt, 92: a. Va- 
nishing from; (see E-;) imperceptible; lessening 
beyond perceptiun. 

Ev’-a-nes”-cence, 8 Disappearance. 

To E-vanl-isn, 0. ". To disappear. (Obs.) 

E-van/-1p, a. Faint; lable to disappear. 

EVANGEL=¢-van’-jél, ¢. (Originally, Eu-angel, 
p and & in our old orthography being the same letter.) 

_Goon tidings; the gospel. t bs.) 

E-v'-an-,rel?-i-cal, Ev-an-gel’-ic, 92: a. Con- 

sonant to the gospel; in a narrow sense, methodistical. 


ee Among 


EVE 


Ev’-an-gel”-:-cal-ly, ad. According to the gospei. 

L-van'-gel-ist, s. One of the four writers of the 
yuspel history; a promulgator of christian laws. 

E-van'-gel-ism, 198: 8. The promulgation of the 
sir oe ; 

To E-van'-gel-ize, v.a. and », To msiruct in the 
gospel :—seu, To preach the gospel. 

To EVANISHU, EV ANID —Seu ander Evapescent. 


To EVAPORATE=¢-vap’-6-rate, ». 2. and a. 


To fly away in vapours or fumes; to waste insensibly. 
—act. To drive away in fumcs; to disperse; to give 


vent tu.—See E-. 
E-vap!-o-rate, a, Evaporated (Thomson.] 
L-vap’-o-ra-ble, a. Easily dissipated in vapours. 
E.vap'-o-ra’-tion, 89: 8. The conversion of a fluid 
inte vapour; the carrying off superfluous moisture by 
the actiou of fire. 
EVASION. EVASIVE, &c.—See under To Evade. 
EVE, EVEN, EV ENTIDE.—See under Evening. 


EVECTION, é-véck'-shtn, 89: 5. A carrying 
out or uway; also, & liNing or extolling.—See E-. 

EVEN, é’-vn. 114: a. Level, not rugged; smooth, 
not rough; uniform; parallel. level; not leaning; not 
higher nor lower; out of debt; culm; capable of 
division into equal parts, not odd. 

E’-ven-ly, ad. In an even manner. 
‘.ven-hess, 8. The state or quality of being even. 

E"-ven-hand/-ed, a. Impartial, equitable. 

To El-ven, v. a. and 2 To make even or level :— 
new. (Uut of use.) To be e.jual to. 

E/-ven, ad. Noting a level or equality of action, 


exactly; a level or equality of time, the very time; a 
level or sameness of person, verily; an equa ity when 
equality is least expected, still; as, He is too subtle 


even for the cunning, that is, His excess of subtlety is 
still excess, when exercised toward the cunning; a0 
soe in the disposition of the mind, us, I wille'en 
et i 


t puss. 

EVENING, g-vn-ing, 114: s, and a. The close 
of the day; the begiuning of night :—adj. Being at 
the cluse of day. 

E/-ven, s. Evening. (Obs. or poet.] 

Eve, s. Evening; (Poet. ;) the vigil or fast befure a 
holiday. 

E/-ven-tide, s. The time of evening. 

EVENT=¢-vén?, @. That which comes or happens, 
an incident; the consequence of an action. 

E-vent/-ful, 117: a. Full of incidents ; momentous. 

E-ven!-rv-a., (-th-dl, 147) a. Coming or hap- 
pening asa result, cousequential; fiaal, ultimate. 

E-ven’-tu-al-ly, ad. In the event. 


cp The verb To E-vene’, to happen. is obs., and To 


E-vent’, to break forth, is of different etymulo,sy, and 
used only by B. Jonson. 

REVENTERATE = &-vén'-tr-dt, v. a. To 
open by ripping the belly.—See E-. 

T EVENTILATE = &-vén’té-lat, v. a. To 
winnow, to sift out; to examine, to discuss.—See E.-. 

E-ven -ti-la”-tion, 89: 5. The act of ventilating. 

EVENTUAL, &c.—See under Event. 

EVER=€v-er, 36: ad. At any time; always; 10 
any degree; before; any : it is often contracted tu eer, 
und pronounced ar: For ever, for the term of life ; 
perpetually, eternally: Ever aad anon, at frequent 
times repea: 

Ev’-er green, a, and s. Verdant throughout the 
yenr:—¥. A plant alwys verdant, 

Ev-er-last”-ing, a. and s. Eodaring without end : 
immortal :—s. Eternity. 

Ev’-er-more”, ad. Always; eternally. 

the other compounds are Ev'er-bub“ bling, 
Ev'er-burn"ing, Ev'er-du"riag, Ev'er-hon’ oured, Ev‘er- 
liv”ing, &e. 

To EVERT=é-vert’, 9. a. To overthrow.— ‘See E 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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166: then. 166. 
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Ty E-verse’, 153: v. a. To destroy. (Out of use.} 
E-ver'-sion, 90: «. A turning outwards; overthrow. 
EVERY, SvEr-dy a. All, each, one at a time. 
Ev'-er-y-day”, a. Happening every day. 
Ev"-er-y-where’, 56, 102: ad. In every place. 
To EV ESTIGAT E.—See To Investigate. 


To EVICT=é-vict’, v. a. To drive out from or 
dispossess by legal process; (see E-;) to prove, toevince. 

E-vic!-tion, 89: 5. Dispossession: proof. 

EVIDENT=@v'-¢-dént, a. Apparent; plain.— 


See E-. 

Ev/~-dent-ly, ad. Apparently, certainly. 

Ev’-é-den"-tial, (-sh’a!, 147) a. Affurding evidence. 

Ev/ei-dence, & Clearness; proof; a witness. 

To Evl-i-dence, v. a. To prove, to show. 

EVIL, é/-vl, 114, 115: s. 4. and ad. The opposite 
of ; (see Good ;) the first evil we experience is 
bodily pain, which being remembered when it ceases, 
we know its absence to be a Roo and hence, too, be- 
cause we know the guod, we likewise know the evil: 
(see Consciousness :) moreover, os the expectation of 
good, or that which affords ground for it, is a good, so 

ikewise the expectation of evil, or that which affords 
ground for it, is an evil; hence, as the view enlarges 
to the greater evil or the greater good which it will 
produce, what is felt as a good often becomes in actual 
estimation an evil,and what is felt as an evil becomes 
a : injury; wickedness: maliznity; the disease 
otherwise called scrofula :—adj. Injuricas ; unhappy: 
unfortunate; wrong, depraved, corrupt; wicked, sinful: 
—adv. Not well; not happily ; injuriously ; not kindly. 

E/-vil-pess, s. Badness; malignity. 

E’-vil-eyed, (-ide, 106, 114) a. Looking on with 
jealousy or envy. 

E)-vil-fa"-voured, (-fa'-vurd, 120, 114) a M- 
countenanced. 

E"-vilemind/-ed, 115° a. Wicked; malignant. 

E/-vil-speak”-ing, s. Slander, calumny. 

i> Among the other compounds are B'vil-affect"ed, 
E'vil-do’er, E”vil-wish’ing, E“vil-work’er, &c. 

To EVINCE=é-vincee’, v. a. Literally to conquer; 
(compare To Evict ;) but used in the sense of to prove, 
to make evident.—See E-. 

E-vin'-ci-ble, 101: a. Capable of proof. 

E-vin'-ci-bly, ad. So as to force conviction. 

E-vin/-cive, 105: a. Tending to prove. 

To EVISCERATE=8-vis‘-2ér-ate, v, a. To take 
out the bowels; (see E-;) to search the bowels. 

To EVITATE=éw!--tate, v. a. To avoid. (Shaks.] 

Evi-ta-ble, a. That may be escaped. 

Ey'-i-ta’-tion, 89: 8. An avoiding, @ shunning. 


T EVOKE=é-vokd, v. a. To call forth; (see E-;) 
to call to another place. 

To Ev'-o-cats, 92: v. a. To evoke. (Little used.) 

Ev'-o-ca"-tion, 89: 8. A calling forth or from. 


EVOLATION, Sy-d-la"-shiin, 8. A flying off. 
To EVOLVE=6é-vilv’, 189: . a. and %. To 
roll from out the foldings. to unroll; (see E-;) to dis- 
entangle:—rew. To open itself, to disclose itself. 
E-vol/-vent, #. The curve described from the evolute. 
Ev'-o-lute, 109: s. An original curve from which 
another called the evolvent is described. 
Ev'-o-lu!-sion, 89: 8. The act of unrolling; a series 
unfulded; in arithmetic, the extraction of roots of any 
power, as opposed to Involution; in geometry, the 
nnfolding of a curve; in military tactics, any motion 
by which a body of men change their arrangement. 
EVOMITION, Sv'-§-mish”-tn, s. A vomiting. 


To EVULGATE=¢-vil’-gate, 0. a. To publish. 
Ev/-wl-ga”/-tion, 92, 89: s. A divulging.—See E-. 
EVULSION, é-vul/-shun. s. A plucking out. 
EWE=n, 110: #. The she sheep. 


Exreac’-er-ba"-'ton, 59: 8. 


Ex-aC’-ER-BES!!"-CENCE, 8 


EXACERVATION, &gz-ass!-er-va"-shun, 


EXACT, &gz-Act’, 


EXA 


EWER=ire, 49, 134: s A kind of piteher that 


accompanies a wash-hand basin. 


Ewl-uy, 8. An office in the king’s bousebold, where 


they tuke care of the table-linen, and serve water 10 
ewers after dinner. 


EX-, A Latin prefix the same as E., signifying out 


of. from, besond. It is very often merely intensive. 
[In words compounded occasionally, asthe Ex minister, 
the Ex-churchwarden, &c., it has the force of an 
adjective. See some Latin phrases formed with it, Sep. 


EXACERBATE, &yz-se/-er-bate, Sd: v. a. 


Tu imbitters to exasperate. 

Increase of malignity, 
or of severity; height of a disease; paroxysm. . 
Increase of irritation. 


154 89: s. The act of heaping up. 

154: a. Literally, that is 
pressed out, that is stretched accurately to a mark or. 
standard; hence, closely correct of tegwar: pice ; 
metiolicah: careful, not negligeut; strict, punctual, 
ionest, 


E2-act’-ly, ad. Accurately, nicely, precisely. 
E.r-act’-ness, s Accuracy, nicely, regularity. 
E.r-ac’-ti-tude, ¢. 
To Ex-act’, v. a. and n. To force or compel from, 


Exactuess, nicety. 


or out of; to require authoritatively; to demand of 
right; to extort —nrew. To practise extortivn. 


E2z-ac’-tor, 38: 8 One who exacts. 
E.r-ac-fion, 90: 8. The act of demanding authorita- 


tively; extortion, unjust demand; a severe tribute. 


T> EXACUATE, &gz-tick’-b-dte, 154: v. a. Te 


whet or sharpen. (B. Jun.) 


To EXAGGERATE, égz-3d'-gér-dte. 154, 143: 


v.a, To heap up; to heighten by representation. 


Er-ag'-ger-a'-tor-y, a. That exaggerates 
Ex-ag’-ger-a/-tion, 89: 8. The act of heaping 


together; a heap; a hyperbolical amplification. 


To EXAGITATE, &yz-Ad/-pe-tate, 154: uv. a 


To stir up, to disquiet, to reproach. (Lite used.) 


Ex-ag!-i-ta''-tion, 8. The act of agitating. 
To EXALT, &gz-Sult’, 154, 112: va. To raise 


on high; to elevate to power or dignity, to joy or cou- 
fidence; to extol, to magnify; to enfurce; to elevate in 
diction; in physics, to purify. 


Ex-al!-ter, 36: s. One who exalts. 
Ez-all-ted-ness, 8. 
Ez’-al-ta’-tion, s. 


Elevation; concerted grentuess. 


The act of exalting: the state of 
being exalted; elevation; dignity; subtilisation. 


EXAMEN, égz-a’-mén, [Lat.] 154: 8. The 


tongue of a balance, and hence the only signification it 
bears as an English word, a weighing or scTuliny, an 
examination. 

To Ex-am/-ine, (€gz-im’-in, 105) ©. a. To 
inspect carefully; to scrutinize, to sift or scan; to try 
by interrogatories; to try by experiment; to try by 
thought and reflection. 

Ex-am/-i-ner, 8. He or that which examines. 


E.z-am-i-na-ble, a. That may be examined. 


E.x-aMl-I-NATEB, & The person examined ; for which 
Examinaat has also been used. 

Ex-am/"-i-na/-tor, 38: 8s. An examiner. {Obs.] 
Ez-am'-t-na"-fion, 89: 8. The act of examining by 
experiments or by question; accurate disquisitioa, 
EXAMPLE, égz-am/-pl, 154, 11, 101: 4 A 

pattern, copy, or model; a precedent for imitatiun; 
one punished as a precedent to be shunned; instance, 
specimen; sample; an induction from what has haps 
pened to what may happen. 
T. Ex-am’-ple, v, a. To exemplify. [Out of ase.) 
Ez-am/-pler, s. An exemplar; a sampler. [Obs.] 
See the relations of this class under Exemplur. 


EX ANGUIOUS.—See Exsanguious. 
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EXANIMATE, &gz-dn’-d-mdte, 154: a. Life. 
less, dead; spiritless, depressed. 
an’-i-ma”-ion, 89: 8, Loss of life or spirits. 
Ex-an’-t-mous, 120: a. Lifeless, dead. 
EXANTHEMATA, &cks’-&n-thém"-d-td, 154: 
8. Efflorescences, eruptions, pustules. 
Ex’-an-them"-a-tows, 120: @. Pustulous, eruptive. 
Ezanthematic (88) has the same meaning. 
EXANTLATION, écks’-dnt-la”-shiin, 89: s. 
The act of drawing out. To Erantlate is quite out of 


use, 

EXARATION, écks’-dr-a"-shin, s. Literally, a 
ploughing or cutting out; appropriately, the act of 
writing. Ex”ara’ted, a. Ploughed out; cut in. 

EXARCH, é&cks’-ark, 154, 161: 8. One whose 


tule is held from or under another; (see Ex. 3) a vice 


roy. 

EXARTICULATION, — &cks/-ar-tick’-d-la”- 
shun, 89: s. Luxation, dislocation of a joint. 

Te EXASPERATE, &gz-as’-pér-dte, 154: v. a. 
fo irritate; to aggravate; to exacerbate, 

E.r-as!-per-ate, a, Exasperated. {Obs.) 

Er-as’/-per-a"-tion, 89: 8. Provocation, irritation ; 
agyravation; exacerbation. 

To EXAUCTORATE, &gz-#uk’-td-rdte. 154: 
v. a. To dismiss from service; to deprive of a benefice. 
Erauthorate occurs, and Erauthurize, in a sense nearly 


simnilar ; but none of them, nor their derivatives, are in 
modern use. 


EXCAN DESCENT, écks'-cin-dés”-sént, 154: 
a. White with heat. 
Ex’-can-des"-cence, Exr'-can-fles"-cen-cy, _s, 

Glowing or white heat; « growing angry, anger. 
EXCANTATION, écks’-can-ta-shiin, @. Dis- 


enchantment. ‘Ihe original Latin has the oppusite 
meaning. 
To EXCARNATE, 8cke-car’-nate, 154: v. a. To 
clear from flesh. 
Ex-car’-ni-fi-ca"-tion, 8 A clearing from flesh. 
To EXCAVATE, &cks’-cd-vate, v. a. To hollow. 
Ex”-ca-va’-tor, 38 : s. One who excavates or digs. 
Ex’-ca-va’-tion, 89: 8. The act of making hollow 
by digging. scooping, or otherwise; a cavity, a hullow. 
EXCECATION, éck’-sé-ca"-shiin, s. Blindness. 
To EXCEED, éck-séed’, 154: v. a. and x. To 


go beyond, to outyo, to surpass, to excel :—nex. To 
pass the bounds of fitness; to go beyond any limits ; 
to bear the greater proportion. 

E-x-ceed’-ing, a. and ad. Great in extent, quan- 
tity, or duration ; surpassing :—ad. Exceedingly. 

F-r-ceed/-ing-ly, ad, Greatly, very much. 

Ex-crss’, s. Literally, that which exceeds; hence. 
superfluity; transgression of due limits: intem- 
perance; the difference between unequal things. 

E.x-ces'-sive, 105: a. Beyond bounds; vehement. 

Ez-cea!-sive-ly, ad. With or to excess. 

To EXCEL, &cks-sél’, 154: v. a. and n. To 
outdo in good qualities, to surpass:—nes. To have 
guod qualities in a great degree. 

Ev’-cel-lent, a. and ad. Of great virtue, worth, or 
dignity; eminent:=-ad. (Shaks.) Excellently. 

Exz’-cel-lent-ly, ad. In an exceeding degree. 

Ev’-cel-lence, Ex”-cel-len'-cy, s. The state of ex. 
celling; that in which one excels; good quality ; good 
ness; purity: a title of honvur, particularly for am. 
bassadors. 

To EXCEPT, écks-xpt’, 144: v. a. and 2. To 
leave out specifically :—neu. To object, followed by fo 
or agaiast. 

Ex cept’, prep. (originally the imp. mood.) Exclu- 
sively of; without inclusion of; unless. 

Er-cep’-ting, prep. (originally the pr. part.) With 
exception of 


EXC 


Ex-cep -tor, 38: s. An objector. 

Ez-cep/-tive, 105: a@. Including an exception. 

Ez-cept’-less, a. General. (Shaks.] 

Ex-cep/-tton, 89: 3. Exclusion; the thing es 
eluded ; objection, with against or tu; offence taken; a 
stop or stay to an action at law. 

Ea-cep~tion-a-ble, a. Liable to objection. 

Ex-cep!-tious, (-sh’tis, 147) a. Full of objections, 
peevish. 

Ex~-cep’-/iowa-ness, 8. Peevishuess. 

To EXCERN.—See under To Excrete. 

To EXCERP, &cks-serp/, 154: v. a. To pick out, 
to select. To Ercerpt is less proper. 

Ex-cerp’ ~fion, & A selecting; the thing selected. 

E-r-cerpt’, 8. A passage selected. 

EXCESS, &c.—See under To Exceed. 

To EXCHANGE, écks-chainge’,, 154, 111: 0. a. 
To give one thing for another; to give and take re- 
ciprocally; to quit for another thing. 

change’, s, The act of exchanging; barter; 
bilance of money; a place where merchants meet, 

E.r-chan’-yer, s. One who practises exchange. 

Ez-chan’-pea-ble, a. That may be exchanged. 

EXCHEQUER, &écks-chéck’-er, 154, 121, 36: 
8 An ancient court of record wherein all causes 
touching the revenue and rights of the crown are 
heard and determined: it is so named from the checked 
cloth covering the table, on which the kiny’s accounts 
were marked and scored. Part of its busiuess, re. 
lating to receipts and disbursements, is now transacted 
by the bunk of England ; and the judicial part, which 
consists of a cuurt of equity and a court uf commun 
law, is now, by a fiction in the proceedings, opened tu 
the nation generally, and not confined to matters re- 
lating sulely to the royal revenue. 

Ex-chegu’-er, 36: v. a. To institute a process 
against in the court of exchequer; to fine by a sen- 
tence of the exchequer. 

EXCISE, éck-sizc’, 154, 151: s. Literally, a part 
cut off ; and, appropriately, that which is paid not in 
kind but in money to the king, on certain commoditics 
of home consumption. 

Tu Ex-cise’, v. a. To make subject to excise. 

Ezx-ci/-sa-ble, 101: a. Liable to the duty of excise. 

Ea~-cise’-man, s. An officer who inspects and rates 
excisable commodities, 

Ex-cis’-1on, (&ck-sizh/-tin, 90) s. A cutting out 
or off; extirpation, destruction, 

To EXCITE, &cks-site’, 154: v. a. To rouse, to 
stir up; to put into motion; to raise. 

Eax-ci -ter, 36: s. He or that which excites. 

Ex-cite/-ment, s. The state of being excited; that 
which excites or rouses, a motive. 

Ex-ci’-ta-ble, a. Susceptible of excitement. 

E2-ci'-ta-bil!~-ty, a. Liability to excitement. 

Ex-ci'-ta-tive, 105: a. Of power to excite. 

Ea-ci!-ta-tor-y, a. Tending to excite. 

To Ex’-cr-raty, v, a. To excite. [Obs.] 

Ea’-ci-tant, 12: a. and s. Stimulant. 

Ez! ci-ta"-ion, 89: 8. The act of exciting. 

To EXCLAIM, &cks-claim/, 154: v. ". To cry 
out with vehemence; to declare with vociferation. 

Ez-claim’-er, s, One that exclaims or cxjes out. 

Ex-clam!-a-tor-y, Ex-clam/-a-tive, 92, 103: « 
Containing or expressing exclamation. 

Er-clam’-a-tor-i-ly, Eax-clam’-a-tive-] y, ad. Tu 
an exclamatory manner. 

E2’-cla-ma”-tion, 8. Vehement outery, clamour ; 
a sentence passionately uttered, or of passionate im- 
port: the note (!) affixed to such sentence. 

To EXCLUDE, &cks-cl’3dd’, 154, 109: v. a. To 
shut out, to hinder from entrance; to debar, to pro- 
hibit, to except; originally, to eject. 

Ex-ci.u’-sive, (-civ, 105, 151) @. and s. Ex- 
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ie exceptive 5 debarring participation :—s. One| Exz-cuse’-less, a. Withuut excuse. 
belonging tv a coterie of persons, that consider them-| 74 EXCUSS, %cks-cuiss’, 154: 7. a To shake 
selves too high to associate but with each other. off ; to shake off the in icncated seis 6 
Ex-clu/-sive-ly, ad. In an exclusive manner. law. (Obs.] pee eee ’ 
Ex-ci.o’-sion, (-zhin, 147) #. The act of ex-| To EXECRATE, Ecks!-é-crate, 154: 0. a. Te 
cluding ; rejection; exception ; ejection. curse, to imprecate ill upon; to abominate. 
Becls, ania s, One who would debar another | F2/-e-cra-ble, a. Hateful, detestable. 
To EXCOCT, &cka-cisct’, 154: 0.4, To boil up. a ce abomtondly. ef 
To EXCOGITATE, Scke-cdd!-gé-tate, 154: v-| the object of aioe Brees VOR ee 
Ex. Te ainike 0 a by ragreaaal a paar : h E2"'-e-cra‘-tor-y, 4. A formulary of execrations. 
x-cog’-t-ta’-ton, 8. es - ug t. ie To EXECT, &c.—See To E 
To EXCOMMUNICATE, écks’-cdm-mi-ne-| 7, EXECUTE, &cke't-cite, 154: v. a. Lite. 
cate, 154: Uv. a. To eject from the communion of rally, to follow out or through ; hence, to carry into 
the church by an ecclesiastical censure. effect, to perform; to put to death as the completion 
Ex/-com-mu"-ni-cate, a. and 8. Excommunicated. | of a lexal sentence; kill; to complete as 3 legal 
[Shaks.]—s. An excommunicated person. josteuEen by signing and sealing. 
E.x’-com-mvu’-ni-ca”-tion, 89: s. An coclesiastical | Ex!’-e-cu'-ter, s. He that executes, generally. 
interdict. Ex'-e-cu”-tiun, 89: s. Performance, practice; the 
To EXCORIATE, Scke-core’-d-Ate, 154, 47:) act of the law by which possession is giv.-n of body or 
v. a. Tostrip off the skin, to flay. ne ; oo inflicted by law; destruction, slaughter. 
-ri-a!-tion, 89: 8. The act ‘of flaying ; loss | *X -e-cu -tion-er, & He that puts criminals to 
ace : kin is ae : death: in the more eneral senses it is obs. 
of skin; a sore place where the skin 6 
EXCORTICATION, ¥cks-cor’-té-ca”-shun, E.x-ec’-v-Tive, 154, 105: a. and s. Having the 
V: 8. ing the bark off. quality of executing; not legislative, but active, uF 
EXCREM ENT. &e ges as under ToExcrete anus ne mir in act:—s. The person oF pereuns 
patect y - who administer the government. 
EXCRESC ENT, écks-crés’-s&t, 154: a. Grow- | Er-ec’-u-tor-y, a. Exercising authority ; that is to 
ing out with preternatural superfluity. be executed or performed at a future period. 
Excres’-cence, Ea-cres’-cen-cy, # That which LY 
79 =, , e 
grows unnaturally and without use out of something 


Ex-Ec!-u-ror, 38: s He that is eutrusted to per 
form the will of a testator. 

Ex-ec’-u-triz, s. A female executor. Executress is 
used by Shakspeare. 

Ezx-ec’-u-tor-ship, s. The office of an execator. 

Ex-ec’-u-to’-ri-al, 90: a. Pertaining to an execu- 
tor; executive. 

EX EGESIS, écks’-d-ge"-cis, 154: s. Exposition, 
explanation, interpretation. 

Ey’-e-get"-ic, -u-get"-t-cal, 88: a. Ex- 
planatory. 

E2’-e-get"-i-cal-ly, ad. By way of explanation. 

EXEMPLAR, &gz-tm/-plar, (54, 34: 8 A 
pattern, an example to be imitated. 

Ex-em-plar-y, 105: 4. Worthy of imitativa ° 
serving for a pattern; serving to wain; explanatory. 

Ez’-em-plar-i-ly, ad. In an exemplary manner. 

E2’-em-plar-t-ness, 8. State of being exemplary. 

To Ex-em!-piicvy, 6: v. @. To illustrate by ex 
ample; to copy: to take an attested copy. 

Ex-em/-pli-ti-er, 6: s. He that exemplifies by 
following a pattern. 

Ex-em'-pl:-fi-ca"-tion, 89, 105 : &. An illustrative 
by example; a copy, @ transcript. 

To EXEMPT, &yz-tmt’, 154, 156: 0. a, To 
grant immunity from; to privilege. 

Erempt, a. Privileged ; not liable ; not included. 

Ex-emp’-ti-ble, 101: a. That may be exempted. 

re aaa (-tish/-ias, 90) a Separable. 
Obs. 

Ez-emp’-tion, 89: 8. Freedom from that to which 
others are liable ; immunity, privilege. 

To EXENTERATE, Ecks-En!-tdr-Ate, 154, 129: 
v.a. To take out the bowels. 

Ez-en!-ter-a” tion, 89: 8. A disembowelling 

EX EQUIES. écks’-d-kwiz, 154, 18%, 120, 151: 

s. pl. Fuueral rites; the ceremonies of burial. 


Ex-e’-gui-al, 90: a. Funereal. 
EXERCISE. écks'-er-cize, 154, 151: 8. Work 


labour ; use, practice, such as belongs to a man's occu- 
pation; labour for health or amusewent; preparatory 


Ex-cusr’, (-clice, 137) 8. Plea offered in extenua- | _ practice in order to skill; task; act of divine worship. 
tion, apology; remission; cause of Being excused To E2zl-er-cise, v. a, and n. To employ; to tein 
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else. 

To EXCRETE, Xcks-crete’, v. a. To separate and 
throw off; to excern or strain out. Hence, Excre’tion, 5. 

Ex-cre-tive, 105: a. That separates and throws off 
the excrementitious parts. 

Ex-cre’-tor-y, a. Having the power of separating 
and ejectiug excrements. 

E.xy'-cRe-MENT, & That which is separated from the 
nourishing part of food, and thrown uff as noxious oF 
useless. 

Ex/-cre-men"-tal, a. Relating to excrement. 

Ex’-cre-men-tif-ious, (-tish’-ts, 147) a4. Con- 
sisting of matter excreted as noxious or useless. 

To Ex-cenn’, v. a. To strain out; to separate and 
emit through the pores. This word, in the original 
Latin, is the parent of the whole class. 

T EXCRUCIATE, &cks-cri0' eshé-ate, 154, 109: 
v.a. (Compare Cross, &c.) To torture, to torment. 
Er-cru!-ci-a’-tion, 150, 89: s. Torment ; vexation. 

Er-cru’-ci-a-ble, 101: a. Liable to torment. 

EXCUBATION, &cks'-ch-ba’-shiin, 154, 109 : 
s. The act of watching all night. 

To EXCULPATE, Scka-cul’-pate, 154: v. @. 
To clear from the imputation of a fault. 

E.zr-cul!-pa-tor-y, a. Clearing from imputation, 

Ex/-cul-pa"-cion, 89: s. The act of clearing from 
alleged blame ; an excuse. 

EXCURSION, ¥cks-cur/-shiin, 154, 89: s A 
running beyond, a digression; a ramble, an expedition. 

Ea~cur’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Rambling, deviating. 

Ex-cur’-sive-ly, ad. In an excursive manner. 

T EXCUSE, &cks-ctizc, 154, 137: 2 a. To 
extenuate by apology; to disenxage from an obits 
tion ; to remit; to pardon; to throw off imputation by 
a feigned apology ; more rarely, to justify. 

Esx-cu'-ser, 36: 8. One who excuses another. 

Ez-cu'’-sa-ble, 101: a. Pardonable. 

Es-cu’-sa-ble-ness, &. Pardonableness. © 

Ez-cu'-sa-tor-y, a. Apologetical. 

Ez’-cu-sa’/-tion, 8. Excuse, plea, apology. 


EXH 


by use to task; to practise; to put In use:—nes. To 
use exercise, to labour fur health or amusement. 

E.r"-er-ci'-ser, (-zer, 36) s, He that exercises. 

Ex"-er-ci'-sa-hle, a. That may be exercised. 

eae lanes (6yzz-er’-cént, 154) a. Practising. 

Ohs.} 

E2~er’-ci-ta"-teon, 89: s, Exercise, practice. 

EXERGUE, &gz-erg’, 154, 189: s. Literally, 
that which is out uf, or belongs not to the main wurk; 
the space ina medal which belongs not to the general 
device, but contains under a liue or figure the name of 
the author, or other collateral circumstance, 

To EXERT, €gz-ert’, 154: v. a. To put forth; to 
use with effurt; to enforce; to perform. 

Exz-er’-tton, 89: «. The act of exerting ; effort. 

LX ESION, éyz-e’ zhin, 154: ¢. The act of eat- 
ing out or through. (Little used.) 

EXESTUATION, &z-és'-th-a"-shin, 154, 
147; s. The state of boiling; ebullition. 

T EXFOLIATE, écks-t6/-ld-Ate, 154, 90: v. 2. 
Tu come off in leaf-like scales. (Mineral, and Surg.) 
Ey-fo'-li-a-tive, 105: @. That has power to cause 

exfoliation It is sumetimes used substantively. 

E.1-fol-l:-a!"-tton, a. The state of exfoliating. 

fo EXHALE, €yz-hale, 154: v. a. To send out 
in fume or vapour ; to draw out in fume or vapour, 

E2-hale’-ment, s, Matter exhaled. (Little used.) 

Ez-ha!-lu-ble, a. That may be exhaled. 

Ev’-ha-la’’-tion, (@cks/-hd la”-shan, 154, 9) s. 
A sending or a drawing ont in fume or vapour, evapo- 
ration: that which is emitted, fume, vapour. 

To EXHAUST, &g2-hdust’, 154, 123: v. a. To 
drain; to draw out totally; tu expend by exertion; in 
an obsolete sense, to draw forth. 

Ea-haust’, a. Exhausted. (Obs.] 

Ex-haust/-er, s. He or that which exhausts. 

E2xhaust’-:-ble, a. That may be exhausted. 

Exr-haust’-less, a. Inexhaustible. 

Ex-haust/-ion, (-hdwst/-yin, 146, 18: collog. 
-hiwst’-shiin, 147) # The act of draining; state 
of beiug exhausted. 

To EXHEREDATE, &g2z-hér'-é-date. 154, 129: 
va. To disinherit. Erheredatiun,s. A disinheriting. 

To EXHIBIT, &gz-hib/-it, 154: v. a. Literally, 
tu have out of: and also, to hold out or forth; uppro- 
priately, to offer to view formally aud publicly; to 
show, to display; to present in contact with or opera- 
tion against, as medicine against a disease. 

Ex-hib’-it, s. Any paper formally exhibited in a 
court of law or equity 

Ez-hib/~-ter, s. One that exhibits, gencrally. In 
any specific application, Exhibitor. 

Ex-hib/-:-tive, 105: a. Displaying. 

Ex-hib/-i-tive-ly, ad. Representatively. 

Ex-hib’-i-tor-y, @. Setting forth, showing. 

Ex’-11-517"-10n, (&cks’-hé-bish’/-un, 154, 89) «. 
The act of exhibiting, display; a public show; that 
out of which a maiutenance is Add, an allowance; 
hence, a benefaction to a school out of which a scholar 
is maintained at the university. 

Evr’-hi-bit4-ion-er, 3. One who is maintained at a 
university by an exhibition. 

To EXHILARATE, &22-hil!-dr-ate, 154: 0. a. 
To make cheerful, to cheer; to enliven. 

Ez-hil’-ar-a"-sion, 8. An enlivening; merriment. 

To EXHORT, égz-hort’, 154, 47: v. a. To in- 
cite by words of advice or well-meant cyunsel :—aexz. 
To dehver exhortauons. 

Exz-hort’-er, s. One who exhorts, an adviser 

Ex-hor’-te-tave, 105: a. Containing exhortation. 

Ex-hor-ta-tor-y, a. Tending to exhort. 

Ez’-hor-ta*-tion, (écks’-hor-ta’-shun, 154) s. 
An exhorting ; the words or speech used in exhorting. 


EXO 
EXHUMATION., écks’-hii-m3"-shita, 154, 89; 


a. The act of unburying; a disinterment. 
To EXICCATE, &c.—See Exsiccate, &c. 
EXIGENT, &cks’-é-yént, 154, 105: a. and «, 
Pressing ; requiring instant aid :—s. Pressing business, 
exigence; Shakspeare uses it for extremity, end; in 
Jaw, a writ preparatory to an outluwry, made out aud 
proclaimed by un officer called the Erigeater. 
Ey’-i-gence, Ejaz/-i-gen-cy, s. Demand, want, 
heel; pressing necessity; sudden oceasion, 
Ex’-s-yi-ble, @. That may be exacted. 
EXIGUOUS, bgz-ig’--iis, 154: a4. Diminntive. 
Ex!-i-gu"'-i-ty, (Ecks’-6-gii”-d-tdy, 8.4) s. Small- 


ness. 

EXILE, &cks’-ilz, 154: s. Banishment; the person 
hanished. 

To Ezx’-ile, v.a. To banish. The accent used to bu 
on the Jast syllable, and in poetry must often still be 
pronounced there. 

Ez-ile/-ment, (&z-1le-ment) s. Banishment. 

EXILE, €yz-ile’, 154: @. Small, slender. 

Exr-il/-i-ty, 92, 105: 8. Slenderness, thinness. 

EXILITION, &cks’-é-lish’-tn, 154, 89: «. The 
act of leaping or springing out. 

EXIMIOUS, €2-in/-é-us, 154: a. Excellent. 

EXINANITION, éyz-in'-d-nish”-un, 154, 89: 
s. An emptying; hence, privatiou, loss. 

To EXIST, éyz-ist/, 154: v. n. To be, to live. 

Ex-is’-tent, a. Having or possessing being. 

Ex-is’-tence, Ez-is'-ten-cy, 3. State of being; con- 
tinued being; duration; a being. 

E /-is-ten’-tial, (-sh’al, 147) a. Having existence. 

EXIT, écks/-it, 154: 4. Literally, he goes vut,—a di- 
rection used in play-books; heace, a departure; de- 
cease; A way oF passage. Ex'eunt, they go out. [Lat] 

EXITIAL, égz-ish!- al, } 154, 90: a. Destrue- 

EXITIOUS, &yz-tsh/-’us, § tive to life ; fatal. 

EXODUS, écks’-S-dis, 154: 8. Departure; the 
book of Moses which describes the departure from 


Egy pt. 

EXOLETE, &cke'-S-ldt,, 154: a. Obsolete. 

EXOLVE, €gz-olv’, 154, 189: v.a. To loose. 

Ex-o-..0"-rTion. 109, 89: 8. A laxation of nerve. 

EXOMPHALOS, éyz-6m/!-fd-loss, 154, 163, 
18: s. A n-vel rupture. 

To EXONERATE, Ez-Sn!-Er-ate, 154: vo. a, 
To unload, to disburthen. 

Ex-ou"-er-a/-tive, 1U5: a. Freeing from a charge 
or burthen. 

E-r-on’-er-a’’-tion, 89: #. The act of exonerating. 

EXOPTABLE, égz-dp’-td-hl, 154, 98, 101: a. 
Very desirable; to be songht for with eagerness. 

EXORABLE, écks/-d-rd-bl, 154: a. Moveable 
by entreaty ; not inexorable. 

EXORBITANT, &gz-or’-bé-tant, 154: a. Lite- 
rally, departing frum au orbit or usual track; hence, 
enormous, excessive. 

Ex-or’-bi-tant-ly, ad. Beyond rule; excess gly. 

Ex-or'-bi-tance. Exz-or’ bi-tan-cy, § + ross de- 
viation; extravagant demand; depravity. 

To EXORCISE, &cks!-dwr-cize, 154, 38: v. a. 
To abjure by some holy name : to drive away [spirits] 
by certain forms of abjuration; to pusdfy from devilish 
influence by religious ceremonies. 

E2’-ur-ci-ser, (-zer, 36) s. Oue who exorcises : also, 
called an Ex’-orcist. 

E2’-or-cism, 158: 8. The form of abjuration, or the 
ceremony used in exorcisin 


EXOR DIUM, peasy re 154: 8. A forma . 


preface; the proemial part of a composition. 
E2-or-deal, YU: a. Introductory. 
EXORNATION, é&cks’-or-nashun, 154, 89: 


s. Ornament, decoration, embellishment. 


The sign = 1s used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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E.x-pel’-ler, 36: s. He or that which expe.s. 

To Ex-puise’, 153: v. a. To expel. [Little used.) 

Ez-pul’-stve, (-civ, 105) a. Having power to expel. 

Ex pul’-ston, (-shun, 147) «. The act of expelling ; 
the state of- being expelled. 

To EXPEND, écks-pénd’, 154: v. a. To spend. 

Ex-pen’-di-ture, (-thre, 147) 5. Disbursement. 

Ex-pgnsr’, 153: s. The act of expending ; habit of 
expending; cost, charge; that which is expended. 

Ea~pense’-ful, 117: 4. Expensive. [Little used.] 

Ex- pense’-less, a. Without expense. 

Ez-pen‘-sive, | -civ, 105) a. Given to expense. ex- 
travagant; requiring expense, costly. 

Ea-pen’-sive-ly, ad, With great expense. 

Ex-pen’-sive-ness, §. Addiction to expense; cost- 


liness. 

EX PERIENCE. &cks-pere’-E-Ence. 154, 43: 2. 
Practice, frequent trial; knowledge gained by practice. 

a ca v. a. To try; to know by prac- 
tice. 

Ex-pe’-ri-enced, (-enst, 114, 143) a, Skilful; 
wise. 

Ex-pe’-re-en-cer, & An experimentalist. 

E.x-per’-I-MENT, 129: 8. Trial, something done in 
order to discover an uncertain ur unknown effect. 

To Ex-per’-i-ment, t. #. and a. To make experi- 
ment:—act. [Little used.] To try ; to experience. 

Ez-per’+-ment-er, & An experimentalist. . 

Exr-per” s-men’-tal, a. Pertaining to, built upon, 
or known by trial or experiment. 

Ez’-per-men”-tal-ly, 84: ad. By experiment 

E2’-per-i-men”-tal-ist, &. He who makes experi- 
ments. 

Ex-PErr’, 4. Skilful by practioe; ready, dexteruus. 

Ex-pert’-ly, ad. In a skilful ready manner. 

Ex-pert’-ness, s. Skill, readiness, dexterity. 

To EXPIATE, &cks’-pé-dte, 154, 90: v.a. To 


annul guilt by subsequent acts of piety, to atone fur; 
to make reparation for; to avert the threats of prodi- 


EXORTIVE, &gz-or-tiv, 154,105: a. Rising. 
EXOSSATED, &gz-de'-2d-téd, 154: a. Leprived 
of bones. 

-scous, (-dsh’-"us, 147) a. Boneless. 
Ez'-os-to!’-sis, (&cke’-a-to” cis, 154) s. An un- 
_ natural bony protuberance. 

EXOTERIC, Sckel-b-tdr’-ick, 154, 88: 4. Ex- 


— terior or public, a8 distinguished from Esoteric; which 


see. 

EXOTIC, &gz-dt'-ick, 154, 151, 88: 4. and s. 
Foreign, not produced at home :—s. A foreign plant 

E-ot/--cal, a. Exotic. 

To EXPAND, Scks-pand’, 154: 9.4. and n. To 
spread, to lay open as a vet or sheet:—neu. To open. 

Ex-panse’, 153: 8. Wide smooth extension. 

Ex-pan’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Of power to expand. 

E2-pan’ -si-ble, 101: a. Capable of being extended. 

Ea-pan’-si-bil”-+-ty, 84: s. Capacity of expansion. 

Ez-pan’-ston, (-shun, 147) 4. The act of expand. 
ing; the state of being expanded : extent; space. 

EX PARTE, &cks-par-téy, , Lat.] a. Proceeding 
only from one part oF side of a matter in question. 

To EXPATIATE, Scks-pa'-shé-Ate, 154, 90: 
». ». To range at large; to enlarge upon in language. 

Ex-pa"-ti-a -tor, 38: 8. One who enlarges "pon. 

To EXPATRIATE, Scks-pa-tré-ate, 154: v. a. 
To banish from one’s native country. 

Ex-pa’-tri-a”-ton, 89; 8. Banishment, voluntary or 
compulsive. 

Tv E PECT, Ecks-pect’, 154: v. a. To look for, 
1o apprehend ; to wait for; to attend the coming. 

Ex-pect’-er, 36: #. One who expects. 

Ex-pect’-ant, 4. and s. Expecting :—s. One who 
is looking to some benefit. 

E.r-pect’-ance, Ex-pect’-an-cy, 5. The act of ex- 
pecting ; hope} something expected. 

Ex-pec-ta-ble, a. That may be hoped for. 

k2’-pec-ta”-/ion, 89: 8s. The act of expecting ; 
prospect of gootl to come; the object of hope. 

To EX PECTORATE, Boks-péck’-th-rite 154: 
rv. a. anda. To eject from the breast oF lungs:—nex. 
‘To eject phlegm or other matter. 

r-pec”-to-ra‘-tive, a, Promoting expectoration. 

Expec’-to-ra”-fton, 89: a. The act of discharging 
from the breast; @ discharge by coughing. 

Ex-pec’-to-rant, 4. and s. Promoting expectora- 
tion:—s. A medicine to produce expectoration. 

EX PEDIENCE, &c.—See under To Expedite. 

To EXPEDITATE, Ecks’-péd’-t-tate, 154: va. 
To cut out the balls of a dog's feet. (Forest law.) 

T EXPEDITE, &cks’-pe-dite, 154: v. a. To 
hasten ; to facilitate; to despatch, to send from. 

E.x’-pe-dite, a. Quick, easy, active ; light armed. 

Ex’-pe-dite-ly, ad. Quickly, readily. 

b. ‘-pe-dil"-ton, 89: s. Haste, speed, activity; & 
march or voyage with martial intentions. 

E2’-pe-dit'-to1s, (-sh’us, 147) a. Speedy, quick; 
soon done; nimble, swift; acting with celerity. 

Ea‘-pe-dit"-ious-ly, ad, Speedily, nimbly. 

Er pedoette 92, 105: a. Performing with speed. 


gies. 
Ex”-pi-a’-tor-y; 129: a. Of power to expiate. 
E2’-pi-a”-ton, 89: g. The act of expiating; the 
means of expiating; atunement; acts to averi prodi- 


gies. 

EX PILATION, Scks’-pi-la”-shun, 154, 6, 89: 
s. A stripping, particularly of land, by which the heir 
is robbed. 

To EXPIRE, écks-pire’, 154: v. a. anda. To 
breathe out, op to Inspire; to exhale :— new. To 
breathe the last, to die: to perish; to come to a0 end; 
in an unusual sense, to fly out with a blast 

Ex-pi’-ru-ble, a. That may come to an end. 

E2/-pi-ra”-tion, 105, 89: a. The act of giving out 
air from the lungs, distinguished from Inspiration, 
and from Respiration. which includes both; death; 
oe! ; vapour; cessation, end. 

To EXPLAIN, écks-plaw’, ». 4. and ». To ex- 
pound, to iNustrate :—eu. To give explanations. 

Explain’-er, 36: 4 Ao expositor, an interpreter. 

Ex-plain’-a-ble, a. That can be explained. 

E.x-PLAN’-4-TOR- ¥5 129: a. Serving to explain. 

E2’-pla-na”-ton, 89: s. The act of explaining; the 
sense explained ; adjustment of a difference. 

EX PLETORY. Scks’-plé-tor-y, 154, 129: a. 

Filling up; taking up room. 

Ez’-ple-teve, a. and s. Supplemental :—s. A word 
or syllable adding nothing to the sense. 

Ex-pie’-TIon, $9: 8. Fulfilment. [Little used.) 

To EXPLICATE, tcks’-plé-cate, v, a. Literally, 
to unfold, to expend, [little used ;} to explain, tocleat. 


To Ex-Px’-DI-aTE, 0. a To expedite. (Obs.] 
Ex-pe’-drent, 146: a. Expeditious. {Obs.]} 
Ex-pk’-DI-ENT, 4: and s. Hastening, urging for- 
ward; hence. tending to promote an end; fit, convevi- 
ent :—s. That hich helps forward; means to an end 
contrived in an exigence, & 5 ift. 
fix-pe’-di-ent-ly, ad. Fitly, copveniently. 
Kx- pe’-dr-ence, Ez-pe’-di-en-cy, ¢ Primarily, ex- 
pedition, (Obs.,) suitableness to an end, fitness. 
Te EXPEL, Ecks- pel’, 154: v.a@. To drive ont; Ex’-pli-ca-ble, 101: a. Explainable. 
to eject ; to banish. Ex’-pli-cal-tive, 105: a. Tending to explain. 
Tha echomes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
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Ex"-pli-ca’-tor, 38: 8. An ex pounder, 

Ex"-pli-ca’-tor-y, a. Explicative, 

E2’-pli-ca"-tion, 89: 8 The uct of explicating ; 
interpretatiun, explanation. 

E.x-p1.1¢c/-17, (-pliss’-it) a. 
plain, clear, not merely implied. 

F2-plic-it-ly, ad. In an explicit manner. 

Ex-plic-it-ness, 8. The state of being explicit. 

To EXPLODE, &cks-plode’, 154: v. n, and a, 
To burst forth with violence and noise —act. To decry 
or reject with noise; to drive into disrepute; to cry 
down. 

Ex-plo’-der, 36: 8. He who explodes; a hisser. 

E.x-Pto/-sive, (-civ, 152, 105 ) a. Of power to 
explode, 

Ex-plo!-sion. (-zh’tin, 151, 147) 8. The act of 
exploding; a bursting with noise; sudden and loud 
discharge. 


Literally, unfolded ; 


EXPLOIT, &cks-ploit’, 154,29: s. 4 decd or! 


act, but especially an heroic act; an achievement, 
Its relations, To Exploit, Exploitable, Exploiture, are 
obsulete. 

To EXPLORE, &cke-plore’, 154: va. To stretch 
or strain the eyes in order to discover; (originally, to 
strain the voice or cry out;) to search intu; to try. 

E.x-plore/-ment, . Search; trial. [Little used.] 

Ex-plor’-a-tor-y, 92: a. Searching, examining. 

Tu Ex-Pio/-rate, 47: v. a. To explore. (Obs,) 

E-2’-plo-ra’'-tion, 89: s, Search, examination, 

Ex’'-plo-ra/-tor, 38, 85: 8. One who explores. 

EXPLOSION, &c.—See under To Explode. 

EXPONENT, écks-po'-nént, 154: 8. The index 
ofa power, as the figure in the algebraic expression a?; 
also, that which indicates the ratio of two numbers, as 
being their quotient: thus 6 is the exponent of the 
ratio of 30 tu 5. 

Ez’-po-nen’-tial, (-sh’al, 147) 90: a. Relating 
to an exponent; an epithet applie:l to certain curves 
in the doctrine of fluxions. 

To EXPORT, écks-po’urt, 154, 130, 47: ©. a. 
To carry out of a country, generally in the way of 
traffic. 

E-z-port’-er, 36: s, He that exports commodities. 

E.z-por'-ta-ble, a, That may be exported. 

Ez'-por-ta-tion, 89: 8. The act or practice of 
exporting; the act of carrying out. 

E.x’-port, 83: 8. Commodity carried abroad. 

To EXPOSE, &cks-podz’/, 154, 137: v. a. To 
lay open, to make bare; to lay open to examination, 
censure, or ridicule; to place in danger; to cast out to 
chance, 

E.r-po'-ser, (-zer, 36) 8. One who exposes. 

Ex-po’-sure, (-zh’oor, 117) s. The act of exposing ; 
the state of being exposed ; situation as to sun and air. 

E.x-Pos’-i-tive, (-pdz!-¢-tiv, 105) a. Explanatory. 

E-r-pos'-t-tor, 38: 8. An explainer, an interpreter. 

Ex pos'-i-tor-y, a. Explanatory. 

E-r’-po-sit”-ion, 89: 8. Situation as to sun and 
air; explanation, interpretation 

Ex-po'-sé, Gada aes [Fe.] 170) 8. A formal 
recital by a government of the causes And motives of 
its acts. 

To Ex-pounn’, 31: v. a. To explain, to interpret. 

F2-pound!-er, 31: 8. An explainer, an expositor. 

To EXPOSTULATE. &cks-pis/-td-lAte, 154: 
v. ». To reason earnestly: (followed by with;) to re- 
monstrate with force but friendliness. Some old 
authors use this verb in the active voice. 

Ex-pos”-tu-la’-tor, 38: s. One who expostulates, 

Ex-poe”-tu-la!-tor-y, a. Containing expostulation 

Ex-pod-tu-la”-tion, 89: s. The act of expostu- 
lating ; anexpostulatory conversation or discourse. 


E2’-pug-na”-tion, 89: s. 


Ez-pur’-ga-tor-y, a. 


EXS 

EXPOSURE, 7» EX POUND, &c.—See unites 
To Expose. 

To EXPRESS, @cks-présy’, 151: v. a, Literally, 
to press or squeeze aut ; cummonly, to utter, to give 
out in words; to represent by any of the imitative 
arts; to denote, 

Er-press’, 82: a. and 2. Plain, 
terms; exactly resembling; sent particularly :—s. A 
messenger sent on purpose; the message sent. 

Ez~-press’-ly, ad. In direct terms. 

Ez-pres’-si-ble. a. That may be expressed. 

Ex-pres’-sive, 105: a. Serving to express; repre. 
senting with force; having the power of atterance, 

pres’-sive-ly, ud. In an expressive manner. 

Expres/-sive-ness, s. The quality of being expressive, 

Ex-pres-sion, (-présh’-un, 147) s. The act uf 
expressing; utterance: representation; a phrase or 
mode of speech ; the outward sigus which make known 
internal feeling, and affect a spectator or auditor with 
currespondent emotions. 

pres’-sure, 147: ¢. Expression. (Shaks.] 

To EXPROBRATE, &cks’-prd-brate, 134: va. 
‘To impute openly with blame: to upbraid. 

E2-pro’-bra-tive, 105: a. Upbraiding. 

E2’-pro-bra”-tion, 89: s. Reproachful accusation. 

To EXPROPRIATE, &cks-pro’-pré-dte, 154. 

: . a. To part with the property in; to give up. 

Ea~-pro’- pri-a”-tion, 89: A giving up. 

To EXPUGN, é&cks-pine’, 154, 157, 139: v. a. 
To conquer, to take by assault, 

puyn’-er, 36: 8s. A subduer. 

Er-pug’-na-ble, (-piig-nd-bl) a. That may he 

forced, 


given in direc 


Conquest by assault, 
EXPULSION, EXPULSE, &c.—See under To 


Expel. 
To EXPUNGE, &cks-piingy’, 154: ». a To us 


out as with a pen; to effuce; to annihilate. 


Ex-pune’-rion, (-pangk’-shin, 158, 89) s. The 


act of expunging or effacing ; abolition. 

To EX PURGATE, Ecks-pur’-gite, Lol: ov. a, 
To purge. to cleanse; to remove as nuxious ; to expunge 
from books. Milton uses Expurge. 

pur-ga-tor,s. A purifer; an expunger. 

Calculated for purifying or 

expunging. 
"-pur-ga”-fion, 89: », 

cation; an expunction. 


A cleansing; a purifi 


EXQUISITE, &cks'-kwé-zit, 154, 188,151,105: 


a. and s, Literally, sought out with care; hence, 
choice, select; nice, accurate ; complete, consummate: 
—s. A fop. 


Ex’-qui-site-ly, ad. In an exquisite manner. 


-gui-site-ness, 8, Nicety ; perfection ; acuteness, 
Ex-quis’-I-rive, 92, 105: @. Curious. (Obs. J 
EXSANGUIOUS, écks-sin -gweé-us, 154, 148, 

145, 120: a. Destitute of blood or red blood. 
To EXSCIND, &cks-cind’, 154: v. a. To cut off, 
To EXSCRIBE, &cks-scribe’, v. a. To Write out. 
Ez’-script, 81: 8. A writing out, a copy. 
To EXSICCATE, Ecks-sic’-cdte, 154: 0. a. 
To dry. 
Ez-sic'-cant, a. Having power to dry up. 
Ez~sic!-ca-tive, 105: a, Exsiccating. 
Exz’-sic-ca"-tion, 89: 8. The act of drying. 
EXSPUITION, écke’-pi-iald’-iin, 154, 89: ¢ 
A discharge by spitting. 
EXSUCCOUS, &cks-siic’-kiis, 154, 120: a 
Destitute of juice, dry. 
uc/-ton, 39: 8. The act of sucking out. 
EXSUDATION.—-sSee under To Rxude 
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EXSUFFLATION, &cks'-sif-fl6"-shun, 89: «. 


A blast from beneath; a kind of exorcism. 


EXSUFFOLATE, Scke-uf-fb-late, 154: a. 


Swollen; empty; contemptible. (Shaks.? 


To EXSUSCITATE, écke-siis'-0d-tate, 154, 105: 


v.a, To rouse up, to stir up. 
E.r-sus’-ci-ta!!-taon, 89: 3. A stirring up. 


EXTANT, écks’-stant, 154: a. Standing out, 


standing above the rest; now in being; not lost. 


Ez'-tan-cy, 8 The state of being extant. (Unusual.] 


Ex/-T4nck, 8 Outward existence. (Unusual.) 
EXTATIC, EXTASY, &c.—See Ecstasy. 


EXTEMPORE, écks-tém/-pd-rdy, (Lat. ] 154, 


101: ad. Atthe moment, unpremeditately. 
E.x-tem/-po-ral, a. Extemporanevus. 
Eax-tem/-po-ral-ly, ad. Extemporaneously. 
E2-tem!-po-ra"-ne-ovs, 90: | a. Without preme- 
Ea~-tem/-po-ra-ry, 98, 105: t ditation; arising at 

once from the occasion. 
Ez-tem/-po-ra"-ne-ous-ly, | ud. In an extempo- 
Ea-tem’-po-ra-ti-ly, raneous manner. 
Extem/-po-ri-ness, 8. The state of being unpre- 

medita 
To Ex-tem!-po-rize, v. 2. To make known the 
thoughts or emotions of the mind by meaus not pre- 


viously composed or arranged; to discourse without 
notes or written composition. 


70 EXTEND, écks-ténd!, 154: v. a. and #. To 
stretch out in any direction; to amplify, opposed to 
contract ; w diffuse; to continue; to increase; to en- 
large; to impart; to value lands or levy on them by a 
writ of exteut :—rex. Tu reach to any distance. 

E.r-ten’-der, 8. He or that which extends. 

Ea-ten!/-di-ble, 101: a. Liable to be extended. 

E.x-ren’-s1-BLE, 101: a. Capable of being extended. 


Ez-ten!-si-ble-ness, 84: 8s. The capacity of 


Ex-ten/-si-bii’”-i-ty, } being extended. 

Ex-ten!-sion, (-shun, 147) s. The act of extending ; 
the state of being extended; space. 

E.r-ten!-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Wide; large ; extensible. 

Er-ten!-sive-ly, ad. Widely, largely. 

Ex-ten!-sive-ness. 8. Wideneas; diffusiveness ; less 
properly, extensibility. ‘ 

Ex-ten’-sor, s. The muscle that extends a limb. 

Ex-tent’, s. Space or degree to which anything is 
extended; size, compass; distribution; a writ of exe- 
cution to the sheriff for the valuing of lands or tene- 
ments; sometimes the act of the sheriff upon this 
writ; sometimes the valuation when maie. 

Primarily, to make thin or slender; hence, tu lessen; 
to palliate. 

Ez-ten’-u-ate, a. Small, thin. 

E-r-ten!-u-a!-tion, 89: s. A loss of plumpness; the 
act of reducing the magnitude cf faults, or the contrary 
of aggravatiun ; pafiation, mitigation, alleviation 

Er-ten’-u-a'-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Palliative. 

EXTERIOR, évks-tére’-d-or, 154, 43, 105, 38: 
a. and s. Outward, external, vot intrinsic :—s. (Often 
used in the plural.) Outward surface or parts; ap- 
pearance. 

Ex-te’-ri-or-ly, ad. Outwardly. (Shaks.) 

To EXTERMINATE, écks-ter’/-mé-nadt,, 154, 
105: v. a. Literally, tu drive from its limits or place; 
hence, to abolish; to root up. Our old authors use 
Exter’mine, 

Ex-ter’-mi-na!-tor, 8s He or that which destroys. 

Es-ter’-mi-na!-tor-y, a. Consigning to destruction. 

E.x-ter’-mi-na"-tinn, 59: 8s. Destruction ; excision. 

EXTERNAL, &cks-ter-na@l, 154: a. and s. 
Outward, not proceeding from itself, the o ite to 
internal ; having the outward appearance: o authors 


- 


EXT 


used Extern’:—s. (Often used in the plural.) Ths 
which is outward; the outward parts, exterior form. 
Ex-ter’-nal-ly, ad, Outwardly; apparently. 
Ex’-ter-nal/’-#-ty, s. The state of being external. 
EXTERSION, écks-ter-shun, 154, 90: s. The 
act of rubbing or wiping out. 
To EXTIL, écks-stil’, 154: ©. 2. To drop from. 
Ez’-til-la"-tion, $9: s. The act of falling in drogs. 
Tv EXTIMULATE, &c.—See To Stimulate. 
EXTINCT, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 
To EXTINGUISH, écks-ting’-gwish, 154, 1 58, 
145; v. a. To put out, to quench; to suppress, to de- 


stroy. 

Extin’-guish-er, 36: s. He or that which extia- 
guishes, particularly a conical cap to put out a candle. 

Ex-tia'-guish-a-ble,a. That may be extinguished. 

Er-tin’-zuish-ment, 8. Extinction; abolition. 

Ex-rinci’, a. Extinguished; ended; abolished. 
Some old authors use it as a verb. 

Ex-tinc’-tion, 89: s, The act of quenching or ex- 
tinguishing; destruction, suppression. 

To EXTIRPATE, &cks-ter’-pate, 154, 81, 35: 
e. a. Tu root vut; to destroy wholly; tocut out. Our 
old authors frequently use Extirp’. 

Ez-tir’-pa-tor, 38: 3, A destroyer. 

Ez tir’-pa-ble, a. That may be eradicated. 

-x’-tir-pa”-tion, 89: s. Destruction; excision. 

To EXTOL. &cks-t5l’, 154: v. a. To raise in 
words or eulugy; to praise, to magnify, to celebrate. 

Ex-tol/-ler, 36: s. A praiser, a magnifier. 


EXTORSIV E.—See in the ensuing class. 


To EXTORT, écks-tort’, 154, 37: v. a. and ». 
To twist out of, or wrest from; to gain by violerer, 
oppression, or other injustice new. To practise ex- 
tortion. 


Ex~tor-ter, 36: @. One who exturts. 


Ezxtor!-tion, 89: 8. The act or practice of extort- 
ing: illegal compulsion; unjust oveicharge. 
Extor-fion-er, & A practiscr of extortion. 
Ex-tor’-tion-ate, a. Unjustly taking more than due. 
Ex-tor’-tious, (-sh’us,) @. Unjust. (Obs.] 
Ex-ror!-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Serving to extort. 


Extour-sive-ly, ad. By extortion. 


To EXTRACT, &cks-tract’, 154: v. @. To draw 
out; to draw out by chemical operation; to take out 
of; to select and abstract from a literary work. 

Ex-trac-tor, 38: 8. He or that by which any thing 
is extracted, 

Ex-trac’-tive, 105: a. and s. That may be 
extracted:—s. The proximate principle of vegetuble 
extracts. 

Eaz-trac-tion, 89: s. The act of drawing out; de- 
rivation from a stock or family, birth; the chemica 
operation of drawing essences, tinctures, &c.; the 
alyebraic or arithmetical operation of getting the rout 
frum some power of number. 

Ex/-rract, §3: 8. That which is extracted; a 
passage frum a book; an abstract, an epitome ; an 
essence, a tincture, &c. drawn from a substance by 
chemical operation; anciently. extraction. 

EXTRA-, écks’-trd, 154, A Latin preposition or 

refix signifying beyond or excess; as Extra-work, 
sxtra-pay, &c. Besides such occasivnal compounds 
it oes into the composition of many established 
words. 

Ex'-tr4-30-D10"-1AL, (-j’00-dish’-"21, 109,90) a. 
Out of the regular course of legal procedure. 

E2/-tra-ju-dic'-ial-ly, ad, In an extrajudicial 
manner. 

E.x/-Tr4-M19"-s10N, 147: 8 A sending outwards. 

Ex/-Tr4é-MUN"”-DANE, 8, Beyond the material world 

Ex-Tra’-nz-ous, 90, 120: a. That is without ct 
beyond, or not a part of ; foreign, not intrinsic. _ 
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Ex-trs0w'-penar-y, (Scks-tror’-dé-ng r-dy, 126) 
a. Beyond that which is ordinary or usual; more 
than common, eminent, remarkable, 

Ez-traor’-diener tly, ad. Uncommonly. 

Extraor’ -doenar-s-ness, s, Remarkableness. 

Ex’-1R4-P.4-no!"-cHt-AL, -ké-dl, 161) 90: a 
Not within the limits of any parish. 
X-TRAV'-4-GANT, u. and 8. Literally, wandering 
see hers limits; (Shaks.} hence, excessive, uDreason- 
able; irre 


Ez~-u-da"-tion, 89: s. a discoarge by sweat; 9 
discharge from any substance as by sweat. 
To EXU LCERATE, Sgz-ul-cSr-Ate, 154: v. g 


and a. To cause an ulcer; to fret:—acu, To become 
ulcerous, 


Ex-ul’-cer-a’-tor-y, a. Causing ulcers. 
Ez-ul!-cer-a"-tion, 89: 3. The beginning of an ero. 
sion which forms an ulcer; eXacerbatiou ; corrosiun. 
To EXULT, égr-ult’, 154: v. 2, Properly, te 

leap for joy; hence, to rejoice in triumph, to Tejvice 
exceediugly. 
Ez-ul’-tant, a. Rejoicing, triumphing. 
Ex-ul’-tance, s. Transport, triumph. [Little used.] 
Ex’-ul-ta!-tisn, 89: ¢. Joy, triumphant delight. 
EXUNDATION, Ecks’-tn-da”-shan, 154, 89: 


§. Overflowing abuudance. To Erundate, (w over- 
flow, ) is not in use. 


To EXUPERATE, &cks-sii’-p&r-dte, 154: v. a. 
To surmount. It should be Ex.superate. [Not in use.] 

u’-per-ance, 8. That which surmounts ; excess. 

EXUSTION, Egz-ust/-vin, endlog, égz-ust/- 
chun, 154, 146, 147: 5. The act of burning up; 
consumption by fire. 

EX UVIA, &g2-ii'-vd-d;, 154, 103: [Lat.] s. pi. 
Whatever is put off or shed, and left; the cast skin or 
shells of animals: the spoils or remaios of natural 
objects deposited at sume great change in the earth. 

EYAS, 1’-as, 106: s. and @ A young hawk just 
taken from the nest:—adj. Unfledyed. 

Ey”-as-mus’-ket, s A young unfledged sparrow. 
hawk, called in Italian Muschetto. (Shaks.] 

EYE, 1. 5, 106: s. (The plural used to be Eyne, 
(1ne,) but it is now regular.) The organ of vision ; 
power of perception; aspect, regard; notice, obser- 
vation; sight, view; that which is formed as an eyes 
@ small perforation ; a small loop or catch to receive 
@ hook: a small shade of colour: with a different 
etymology it was ured to signify a brood. 

0 Eye, v.a.and 2. To watch; to keep in view; 
to gaze on: — new, {Obs.] To appear; to show, 

Eyed, (id-) a. Having eyes. 

Ey/-er, 36: 8. One who eyes, 

Eye-less. a. Without eyes. 

Eye'-let, s. A holo te let in light; a perforation. 

EyV'-iad, (ild-yad, 146) s. An ogling glance. 

Eye'-ball, (-bawl, 112) s. The apple of the eye. 

Eye’-briyht, (-brite, 139) s. The plaut cuphrasy, 

Eye’-brow, s. The hairy arch over the eye. 

Eye’-lash, s. One of the hairs that edge the cye, 

Eye’-lid, s. The membrane that closes the eye. 

Eye’-ser-vice, s. Service compelled by iuspection. 

Evye’-shot, s. A sight, a transient view. 

Eye-sight, (-aite, 139) a. Sight of the eye. 

Eye!-sore, 8. Something offensive to sight. 

Eye'-tooth, 8. The tooth under the eye, 

G> Among the remaining compuounds are Eye’-giass, 
i ne (a tear,) Eye’-salee, Eye’-sercant, “ky:’- 
glance, Eye'-stone, (wed to extract substances from 
aire the eyelid, ) Eye’-sputied, Eye@-string, and Eye. 
OrIRR. 

EYRE=air, 100, 189: ¢. Literally, a journey oe 
circuit; hence, justices in eyre were judyes itineraut : 

the court of justices itinerant. 


EYRY, @/-rey=ardordy 103, {3: « An erie. 
ooo 
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Ex-trav’-a-gance, Ex-trav’-a-yan-cy, s. A wan- 
dering; excess; wilduess; waste; prodigal expense. 

To Extrav’-a- gate, @ a. To wander out of limits. 
(Little used.) 

Exr-trav/-a-ga”-tion, 89: 8. Excess. 

Ex-rrav 4-84 “TKD, a. Forced or let out of the 
proper vessels. 

trav’-a-sa"-tion, 89: 8. The act of forcing or 
state of being forced out of the proper vessels or ducts. 
X'-TRA-VE “NATE, @. Let out of the veins. 

Ex’rina-ven-gi0Nn, (-shun, 147) s. The state of 
being turned or thrown out. [Little used.) 

EXTRAUGHT, &cks-tréwt’ 154, 162: a. Ex. 
tracted. (Obs. 

EXTREME, Scks-treme, 154: a. and s. Ut. 
most, furthest; greatest; hizhest in degre ; pressing; 
rigorous, strict:—s. Utmost point; highest «degree; 
extremity; in the plaral, such points or such things 
of any kiud as are at the Greatest distance from euch 
Other; the subject and predicate of the conclusion in 
& syllogism. treme Unction, see Unction. 

treme’-ly, ad. In the utmost degree. 
trem’-i-ty, 92:8. An extreme ; utmost point or 
part ; necessity ; emergency ; violence; rigour ; distress. 

To EXTRICATE, Scks'-tré-cdte, 154: v. a. To 
disentangle; to disembarrass ; to free from perplexity. 

-tri-ca-ble. a. That may be extricated. 
"-tri-ca”-tion, 89: 9. Disentanglement, 

EXTRINSIC, Ecks-trin’-sick, 88: } 154: a, 

EXTRINSICAL, écks-trin’-sé-cal, External, 
outward ; not intrinsic. 

Exs-trin’-si-cal-!y, 103: ad. From without. 

To EXTRUCT, écks-striict’, Lod: v. a. To build. 

Extruc’-tor, 38: s. A builder; a fabricator. 

Ez-truc’-tion, 90: s. A structure, a building. 

To EXTRUDE, Ecks-trddd’, 154, 109: v. a. To 
thrust out; to drive off, 

tra’-sion, (-zhiin, 147) s. A thrusting out; ex- 
pulsion, 

EXTUBERANT, 6cks-tiv-bér-dnt, 154: a. 
Swelling out, standing out. 

Ex-tu’-ber-ance, s. A protuberance, 

EXTUMESCENCE, écks'-th-més"-séncz, 154: 

s. A swelling out, a rising up. 
EXUBERANT, Sgz-t/-bér-Gnt, 154: @. Over 
abundant, luxuriant; plenteous to the utmost. 

Ea~a/-ber-ant-ly, ad. Very copiously. 

u’-ber-ance, Ex-u'-ber-an-cy, 5. Overflowing 
pienty; superfluous abundance; overgrowth. 

To Ex-u’-ber-ate, v. a. To abound, 

EXUCCOUS, &c.—See Exsuccous. 
To EXUDE, écks-sude’!, wv ”. anda. To pass or 


fluw ont of a livi body through the pores, to issue by 
sweat :—act. To discharge by the pores; to discharge 
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wicked. In Shaks. by come mistake it bs spelled 
fuctncrioss. 

Fu-cin!-o-reus-ness, 8. Atrocious wickedness. 

FACSIMILE, fack-sim/-d-léy, 10t: 8. Tha: 
which is made exactly like; an exact copy as of haud- 
writing. (Last.) 

Fac-to’-tum, & A doer of all work ; a handy deputy. 

Fal-cit, | Lat. verb.] Made or execxted this vork. 

FACT=fact, s. (See the previous class ) That which 
is oo that which is; act, deed; event; reality, 
truth. 

FACTION, fack’-ahtin, 89: s. (See the foregoing 
classes.) A coucerted power or partly in a stale; dis 
sension, discord, tumult. 

Fac-tion-ar-y, s. A factionist. (Shaks.] 

Fac-tion-ist, s. One who promotes faction. 

Fac!-riovs, (-sh’us, 147) a. Given or pertaining 
to fac.ion. 

Fac!-tious-ly, ad. In a factious manner. 

Facd-/rouws-ness, 8. Inclination to faction. 


FACTITIOUS, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

FACTOR=tack’-tor, 38: a. (See the foregoing 
classes. ) Originally, one who makes or performs; at 
present, one who acts for a merchant, an agent. one 
of the two numbers which jointly effect the product in 
multiplication. 

Fac!-tor-aye, 99: s. Allowance to a factor. 

Fac’-tur-ship, s. Business of a factor; a factory. 

Fac!-tor-y, 8 A house or resideuce of factors. 

Fac!-ror-Y, 8 A manufactory. 

Fac-tive, u. Making: Fac/-ture, s. Act of making. 
{Obs.) “s : 

Fac-tid'-tows, (-tish/-ts, 147) @. Made by art in 
distinction to made by nature. urtilicial. 

> See Facrotum, under Facsimile. : 

FACULTY, fiick/-il-téy, 105: s. (Compare all 
the foregitng classes from Fucile inclusive.) A power 
of mind or body; ability: facility, dexterity, kuack ; 

rsonal quality; efficacy; official authority; privi- 

eye; the masters and professors constituting a depart- 
ment of the sciences ina university; the individuals 
constituting a scientific profession, or a branch of one; 
distinctively, the professors of medicine. 

FACUNDITY, (a-ciin’-dé-tdy, a. Eloquence. 

Fac’-und, 94: a. Eloquent. 

T FADDLE, fad/-dl, 101: v. 9. To trifle. 


To FADE=fade, v. n. and a. To lose lusire; to 
luse distinctness or colour; to lose stren sth or vigour; 
to decay ; to wither ; to die away gradually; to vanish; 
to be transient :—act. To cause to wither; to deprive 
of vigour. 

Fa/-ding, a. That fades. Shenstone uses Fa'-dy. 

Fa’-ding-ness. 8. Liability to fade. 

Ts FADGE=1adgz. r. 2. To suit; to agree together ; 
to answer the purpose. (Obs. or + ulgar., 

FACES, fel-céez, [Lat.] 169: 8. pf. Dregs; 
appropriately, excrement; scttlings or sediment. 

Fe’-cal, or Fe/-cal, a. Relating to exerement. 

Fecd-u-lent, 92: @. Foul, dreggy, excrementitious. 

Fec!-u-lence, Fec’-u-len-cy, 8. Muddiness ; quality 
of abounding with sediment; lees, feces, drexs. 

Fec’-u-la, s Pulverulent matter obtained from planta 
by breaking down the texture, washing, and subsi- 
dence, (this is also called Fec’-ulum, the green 
matter of plants; starch or farina. 

FAERY.—See under Fairy. 

To FAG=fSg, v. 8. and a. To grow weary, to 
drudge :—act. To heat; to compe) to drudge. 

Fay, 8 A drudge. [Words used only in familiar talk } 


FAG=fag, s. A knot or excrescence in cloth. 


eee Fag-end’, s. The end of a web of cloth; the un 
f Nt. ° ’ cy 
Fa-cil!-i-ta”-tion, 89: s. The act of making ensy. twisted end of a rope; the end or meaner part of any 


FACINOROUS,fd-cin’- d-rits, a. 120: Atruciously | thing. 
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| F.B.S. Fellow of thw Royal Society, or Fru‘crnitatis 
Regis Socius. 

FA<fi, 23: s. Asyllable used by singers.— See Do. 

Falebur-den, 114: 8 An old name for a sort of 
counterpoint. 

FABACEOUS, (d-ba/-sh’us, 90: a. Like a bean. 

FABIAN, fa’-bé-@n, 90: a. Wih the delay or art 
of Fabius, who conquered Hannibal by avoiding battle. 

FABLE, fa’-bl, 101: s. A feigned story to enforce 
some moral precept; a fiction; the contexture of 
events that coustitule a poem; au iule story; a lie. 

To Fa’-bie, v. nm. and a. To feign ; to write fictions ; 
to tell fulsehoods :—act. To feigu, to tell falsely. 

Fal-bled, a. Feigned ; celebrated in fubles. 

Fal-bler, (-bler, 36) s. One who tells or writes 
fictions. 

Kap/-u-1.0us, 92, 120: a. Feigued; full of fables 

Fab/-u-lows-ly, ad. Ina fabulous manner. 

Fab!-u-lows-ness, &. The quality of bei.g fabulous. 

Fab/-u-los"-i-ty, s. Fulness of stories. (Unusual.] 

To Fab’-u-lize, v.a. To invent or relate fables. 

Fah/-u-list, s. A writer of fables. 

FABRIC=!a'-brick, 92: 8. A structure, an edi. 
fice; a system; a manufacture, particularly cloth 
The verb To Fubric is used only by old writers. 

To Fap/-RI-CATE, 92: v. a. To build, to construct ; 
to forge, to devise falsely. 

Fab’-ri-ca’-tor, 38: s. One who fabricates. 

Fab/-ri-ca"-tion, 89: s. The act of building; con- 
struction; a forgery; a falsehood. 

Fan'-ricr, (fab/-ril, 105) a. Belonging to a work- 
man in wood, stone, or iron. 

FABULOUS, &c.—Sce under Fable. 

FACADE.—See in the next class. 

FACE=1!acc, s. Generally, the surface, or that which 
presents itself first to the spectator: the visage, the 
countenance; appearance, presence, right; conidence, 
boldness ; a distorted form of the fice. 

To Face, v. x. and a. To turn the face in front; to 
carry a false appearance :—act. To meet in front; to 
oppose with contidence ; to oppose with impudence ; 
to stand opposite to; to cover with an additional 
superticies; to turn up & garment sv that the parts in 
front are distinguished by some difference, as of colour. 

fa/-cing, a An ornamental covering ; @ covering. 

Face’-less, a. Without a face. 

go> Amony the compounds are Face’- painter, (an artist;) 
Fee -painting ; and Face-cloth, (laid over the fuce of 
a corpse. ) 

Fac-xr, (fass’-tt) a A small surface, as one of 
those on a dinmond. 

Fa’-crai, (fa’-sh’al, 90) a. Pertaining to the face. 
The facial anyia is an angle that measures the eleva- 
tiun of the forehead. 

Fa-cape’, (fd-sid’, (Fr.] 170) s. The front of a 
building. 

FACETE, &c.—See in the next class. 

FACETIOUS, fa-cé’-sh’is, 90: a. Merry, 
sportive, jocular ; sprightly with wit and good lumour. 

Fu-ce’-tious-ly, ad. Merrily, jocularly. 

Fa-ce/-tious-ness, 8. Good-humoured wit. 

Fa-cern’, a. Fa-cete-ly, ad. Fa-cete/-ness, 8. 
These are the same as the preceding, but obsolete. 

Bu-cr!-ri-g, (-shé-ee, 147) 8. pl. Witticisms. [Lat.} 

FACIAL.—See under Face. 

FACILE, fass’-fl, 94, 105: @. Easy, not difficult ; 
ensily surmountuable; easy of access; easily persuaded. 

Fa-cil’-i-ty, 84, 92: s. The quality of being facile, 
dexterity; vicious ductility ; affability: in the plural, 
the means by which performance is rendered vasy. 

To Fa-cil'-i-tate, v. a. To make easy. 


FAI 


FAGOT=[4p’-6t, 18: 8. A bundle of sticks bound [ 


together; less properly, a stick from a fugot: a person 
hired to appear at the muster of a company. 
To Fag’-ot, v. a. To tie up, to bundle together. 


To FAIL=fail, v. n. and a. To be deficient, to fal. 
short; to be extinct; to perish; to die; to sink; to 
languish ; to miss or miscarry :—act. To desert; not to 
continue to assist or supply; to neglect ; to omit; to be 
wanting to; and, in old authors, to deceive. 

Fail, s. Omission; less frequently, deficience; death. 

Fail’-ance, s. Failing; failure. (Obs.) 

Fail’-ing, s. Decay; deficiency ; imperfection ; lapse. 
It often occurs in the plural, 

Failure, s. Deficience, cessation; omission, non- 

erformance ; insolvency ; a lapse; a fault. 

FAIN=fain, a. and ad. Originally. glad, pleased ; 
appropriately, glad in taking a certain course under 
circumstances of necessity to take that or worse :— 
adv. Gladly, degirously. 

To Fain, v. a. To desire fondly. [Obs.] 

FAINT=favnt, a. Languid, feeble ; not bright, not 
vivid; not loud; timorous; dejected; not vigorous. 
As a substantive plural, Fainfs, it signifies the weaker 

rt of liquors a the strong is taken off by distil- 
ation. 

To Faint, v. 2. and a. To decay, to waste away 
quickly; to disappear; to sink motionless and sense- 
less ; to decline in force or courage ; to sink into dejec- 
tion :—act. [Little used] To deject, to weaken. 

Faint’-ly, ad. Feebly, languidly, not in bright co- 
lours, without force or strength ; timorously. 

Faint/-ness, s. The state of being faint. 

Faint’-ing, a, A swoon, syncope. 

Faint’-ish, a. Slightly faint. 

Paint/-ish-ness, s. The state of being faintish 

Faint’-ling, a. Feebleminded, timorous. (Ludicrous.} 

Fain/’-ty, a, Faint, weak, languid. (Dryden.} 

Faint-heart/-ed, (-hart’-éd, 131) a. Cowardly. 

Faint-heart’ ed ly, ad. Timorously. 

Faint-heart’-ed-ness, 8. Cowardice. 


FAIR=faw=—fare, 41: a. ad. and s. Clear, free 
from spots ; clear, free from feculence ; clear, not over- 
cast; clear, so as to be easily discernible or intellipi- 
ble; clear, in figurative senses allied to any of the 
foregoing : unstained ; white; beautiful; unobstructed ; 
blowing direct; prosperous; honest, equitable; civil; 
liberal; legible:—adn. Openly, frankly ; complaisant- 
ly; equitably; happily: ou good terms: To bid fuir, to 
be likely :—s. Elliptically, a fair woman; a woman: 
The Fuir, the female sex; among old authors, fairness 
applied both to things and perecns. 

Fair’-ly, ad. Without blots; not foully; beautifully; 
suitably; honestly ; openly ; reasonably ; completely. 
Fair'-ness, s. The quality of being fair; clearness, 

not foulness, beauty ; honesty; candour. 

Fair’-spo-ken, 114: a. Bland and civil in address. 

FAIR=faw=fare, s. A stated market, generally 
annual, of large resort, often supplying shows and 
other amusements as well as merchanilise. 

Fair’-ing, 8. A preseut made at fair time. 


FAIRY, fare'-y, 41, 105: s. and a. One of the 
dimimutive aerial beings in human shape that, accord- 
ing to the superstition of our forefathers, had certain 
powers over mankind, which they often exercised for 
mischief, but in general with more of humour than of 
malignity; an enchantress :—adj. Belonging to fairies; 
given by fairies. 

Fair’-y-stone, s. A stone found in gravel pits. 

Fa’-er-y, 134: a. and s. Fairy. 

Fay, 1: s. A fairy; an elf. 


FAITH =favth, s. Originally, persuasion, and hence 
belief, trust, confidence ; the trust in God which pre- 
cedes, accompanies, follows, or identifies with belief ia 
the truth of scriptural revelation: trust in Christ as a 
mediator and atoner ; belief according to the particular 
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views of some one denomination of Christians: the 
tencts held, or things to be belicved ; fidelfty ; social 
confidence; honour; sincerity; honesty; veracity, 
promise given :—the word is sometimes used interjeo- 
tionally, to signify on my saith, or in truth, 

Faithed, |14: a. Believed, credited. (Shaks.] 

Faith’-ful, 117: a. Having trust; firmly adhering , 
firm iu religious belief; true to a pledge or compact 
made or understood; loyal; cunstant; upright; with 
out frand; worthy of belief, true. 

Faith'-ful-ly, ad. Ina faithful manner. | 

Faith’-ful-ness, s. Honesty, veracity; adherence to 
duty; loyalty. 

Faith’-less, a. Destitute of faith; uncunverted ; per- 
fidious; disloyal ; nut true to duty. 

Faith’-less-ness, s. The quality of being faithless. 

Fay, s. Faith. (Spenser.] 

FAITOUR, fav-tor, 131: 8. A rogue. [Obs.j 

FAK E=fake, s, A turn of a cable. [Sea.term.] 

FA KIR=(a’-ker, 36: s. A sort of dervise or Ma- 
hometan mouk. 


FALCIFORM, fal’-cé-fdwrm, 142, 38: a. In 
the shape of a sickle. 

Fal!-ca-ted, a. Bent like a sickle, hooked. 

Fal-ca‘-sion, 142, $9: 8. Crookedness. 

Fa1.-canr’, 142: 8. The action of a horse by which 
he bends or comes on his haunches in making a stop 
or half stop when he curvets quickly. 

Faw-cuon, (fawl/-chiin, 112, 146, 18) s. A short 
crooked sword, a scymitar; a sword. 


FALCON, faw/-kn, 112, 114, 116: 8, A hawk 
trained for sporting; a sort of cannon. 

Fué'-con-er, s. One who sports with, or trains hawks. 

Faf-con-ry, 8. The art of training and sporting with 
hawks. 

Fat/-co-ner, (fal’-cd-nét, 142) , A sort of ord- 
nance. 


FALDAGE, ffw)/-ddge, 112: s. A privilege which 
anciently several lords reserved of setting up folds for 
sheep in any fields within their manors, the better lo 
manure them. 


Fald’-fee, s. A composition for faldage. 
FALDING, fawl/-ding, 112: 8 A coarse cloth. 


FALDSTOOL, fawld/-stool, 112: s. Literally, a 
folding stool; a stool for the king to kneel on at his 
coronation; the chair of a bishop within the altar. 


FALERNIAN, fa-ler’-né-an, 105: #. Wine made 

at Falernus in Italy, often mentioned by Horace. 

To FALL, faul, 112:) v. 2 and a. To drop; to 

I Feva=féll, 155; come down as through a 

FALLEN, (duln, 114: J uatural cause; to come to 
the earth; to pass as from a hizher to a lower state, 
to descend; to sink after rising: hence, to apostatize ; 
to die; to sink into disrepute; to decline; to decrease 
in value; toebb; to light upon, to betal, to happen, to 
become; to come to as a portion, allotment, or proper- 
ty: Tu Fall away, to grow lean; to recede from alle- 
giance; to sink into sin: Tu Full from, to revolt from: 
Tov Fall in, to concur with, to yield to; to form into 
rank: To Fall off, to be broken, to perish ; to revolt: 
Ty Fall on or upon, to begin eagerly to do any thing ; 
to attack; Jo Full orer, to revolt: Tu Full owl, to 
quarrel; to happen: Tu Full to, to begin eagerly as to 
eat; to go over to: Tu Fall under, to be subject to; to 
be ranged with:—act. [scarcely proper] To let full; 
to lower 

Fall, #. The act of falling; overthrow; destruction ; 
downfal ; cadence: cataract; the time when the l-aves 
fall; anciently, a sort of veil. 

Fall/-er, 36: 8. One who falls 

Fall’-ing-sick”-ness, s. The epilepsy. 

FALLACIOUS, fal-la-sh’us, 142,90: a. De- 

ceptive, misleading ; mocking expectation ; sophistical 

Fal-la’-cious-ly, ad. In a fallacious manuer, 


The sign = is used after moda, of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants’ mish-in, i. ¢. mission, 165; vizh-tin. i.e. vision, 165: thin. 166: thén. 166 
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FAM 


Fal-la’-ciows-ness, 3. Tendency to deceive. 
Fal’-la-cy, 98, 105: s. Deceptive or false appear 


ance; a sophism, or mode of arguing which appears 


to be decisive of the question when in truth it is not. 
7al.-11-B1.5, 1013 @. Liable to error. 
Fal!-li-bil”-1-ty, 2. Liability to error. 


FALLOPIAN, f&1-16/-pé-an. 105: a. Dis:overed 
by Feu applied co two ducts o: tubes from the 


womb, 


FALLOW, fa1’-1, 142, 125: a. and s. Originally, 
failing in colour, and hence, withering, unoccu ied ; 
pale red. pale yellow; not tilled, but left to rest a era 
year or more of tillage; left wasown after ploughing: 


—s. Fallow ground. 


To Fal!-low, v. n. and @. To fade, to grow yellow : 
poled a To plough in order to plongh aguin at a 


uture season, 
Fal’-low-ness, s. The state of being fallow. 


FALSE, fawlce, 112, 153: a. and ad. (Compare 
Fallacious, &c.) That agrees not with what isthought, 
morally untrue; that agrees not with what is, physi- 
cally untrue: hence, dishonest ; treacherous; un- 
faithful; hypocritical: hence, counterfeit, unreal ; 
succedaneous ; not genuine ; not valid :—ado. Falsely. 


False’-ly, ad. With faleshood ; with falsity. 
False’-ness, 8. The quality of being false. 
False’-hood, (-hd6d, 118) s. Strictly, moral false- 


ness, or the speaking of that which is not thought; 
want of truth; want of veracity ; dishonesty ; trea- 


chery ; a lie: less properly, a physical untrut 

Fal’-si-ty, 105; s. Strictly, physical falseness, an 
assertion from ignorance or mistake of that which is 
not; less properly, but very commonly, a moral un- 
truth, a lie. 


To Fai!-st-yy, 105, 6: v. a. and n. To counterfeit ; 


to prove to be false; to violate; to show to be un- 
sound :—zes. To tell lies. 


Fai"-si-fi/-er, s, Oue that falsifies. 
‘al’-si-fi"-a-ble, a. That may be counterfeited. 

Fal’-si-fs-ea"’-tion, 89: 8. The act of making false ; 
a counterfeiting. 

F.-ser’-To, s. A key in which the singer uses notes 
ome not tothe natural compass of his voice. 

aks. 

To FALTER, fawl!-ter, 112, 36: v. . To fail or 
hesitate with trembling in speech ; to fail. 

Ful/-ter-ing, s. Feebleness, deficiency. 

Fal-ter-iny-ly, ad. In a faltering manner. 

To FAMBLE, fam/-bl, v. 2. To stammer. (Obs.] 

FAME=fame, s. Public report, rumour ; celebrity, 
renown. 

To Fame, v. a. To make famous; to report. (Obs.] 

Famed, 114: a. Much talked of, celebrated. 

Fame’-less, a. Without fame, uncelebrated, 

fa!-mous, 120: a. Renowned, famed, notorious. 

Fa’-moused, (-miist, 114, 143) a. Made famous. 
{Shaks.] 

Fa’-mous-ly, ad. With fame, with notoriety, 

Fa!-mous-ness, s. Celebrity. Fa-mos’-i-ty may be 
met with iu the same sense, but ueither word is in 


good modern use. 
FA MILIAR.—See in the ensuing class. 
FAMILY, fam/-&1dy. 92, 105: 8. The persons 


collectively who live in the same house under one 
head or manager,—household; those who descend 
frum one common progeuitor,—a race or generation; a 
Renealogy; a class, tribe, or species, 

Fam/-i-list, #. A term formerly appropriated to 
signify one of the sect called the family of love, 

Pa-wn.sr’, (fa-mécl’, [Fr.] 170) s, Family: used 
in English only in the phrase Ex famille, in a family 
way. 

F4-urt.-2ar, (-yar, 146, 34) a. and s, Relating 
to a family, domestic; well-known, intimate; accus- 


FAN 


tomed, habituated; sexnal! acquainted; com 
frequent; unconstrained, affable, uneceremonivus :—s, 
An intimate, one long acquainted; a vemon supposed 
to attend at call; aun olticer of the Toquisition. 
Pa-mil!-rar-ly, ad. In a familiar manner. 

To Fa-mil’-tar-ize, v. a. To make familiar, to make 
easy by habitude; to remove the feeling of distance. 
Fa-mil’-i-ar"-1-ty, 84, 105: s. Intimate converse, 

intimacy ; easiness of conversation or intercourse, 
FAMINE, fam/-in, 105: s. Destitution or scarcity 
of food; death; want, destitution. 

To Fam’-isu, v. a. and . To kill with hunger, to 
starve:—new. To starve; to suffer extreme hunger. 
Fam/-ish-ment, s. Want of food; extreme hunger. 

FAMOUS, &c.—See under fame. 


FAN=fan, s. An instrument that generally opens 
to the form of a sector, used by women to agitate the 
air and cool their faces ; any thing in the form, or an- 
swering the purpose, of a fan. 

To Fan, v. a. To cuol by a fan; to affect by air pat 
in motion; to separate as by winnow ing, 
an’-ner, 35: 8. One who fans. 

Fan’-light, 115: 8. A window mostly in form of 
an open fan, situated in general over n dvor. 

FANATIC =fd-nat'-ic, a. and 2. Literally, seeing 
visions; phrensied with wild hotions; enthusiastic, 
superstitious :—s. A man whose reason is subjected to 
visionary notions, particularly in religion. 

Fa-nat’-1-cul, 105, 12: @. Fanatic. 

Fu-nat’-i-cal-ly, ad. With wild enthusiasm. 

Fa-nat’-i-cal-ness, s. Fanaticism, (Little used.} 

Fa-nat/-:-cism, 158: 3, Religious phrensy. 


FANCY, fan’-cly, 105: «. That part of our nature 
by which past sensations and perceptions rise ip 
to the mind according to an order which Feaicu: die 
not control; when reason dues control the series, it is 
more properly called Imayination, though some of our 
best writers use the words synonymously; a single 
image or conception in a series belon My to fancy; an 
Opinion; a taste or liking suggested by fancy; hence, 
in Shaks., love,—* Tell me where is Fancy bred ;” 
something that pleases such taste or liking; caprice, 
whim :—the word is used adjectively in sume collu- 
quial and cant phrases, with the signification of 
pleasing to fancy, whim, or peculiar taste. Among 
the compounds are Fan'cy-framed; sale Lag i (free 
from love ;) Fan’cy-monger; and Fan'cy-stck. 

To Fan’-cy, v. nm. and a. To figure to one’s self, 
to believe withont proof :—act. To imagiue ; to like. 
Fan!-cr-ful, 117: a. Influenced by fancy, whimsical, 
capricious; dictated by fancy, chimerical, visionary; 

imaginative, wildly pretty. 

Fan/-ci-ful-ly, ad.” In a fanciful manner. 

Fan/-ci-ful-ness, 8. Addiction tw fancy. 

FAN D=fand, part. Found. (Spenser.] 


FANDANGO, fan-daing’-gdé. 150: 8. A kind of 
dance of a lively character, originally Spanish. 

FANE=lane s. A temple ; a church. [Poet.) 

FANFARE, (an’-far, [Fr.] 170: a a sounding 
of trumpets on entering the lists. 

Fan/-fa-reu, s. A blusterer, a bully. 

Fan!-fa-ro-uade’, 8. A swaggering. 

To FANG=fang, 72: ».a. To gripe, to clutel. 

Fang, 3. A long task, nail, or talon, of an anim:* 


of prey ; any thing in the form or for the Purpose of 2 
fang. Al-o, an air trunk ina mine, a shelter for miners. 


Fanged, (dangd, 114) @. Furnished as with fangs. 

Fany’-less, a. Without fangs; toothless. 

FANGLE, faing’-gl, 158, 101: s. A new silly 
attempt. 


Fan!-gled, a. Contrived with gaudy or specious art. 


FANGOT, fany’-yot, 158: 9. 4 quantity of wares, 


as of raw silk, from one ewt. to 2¢ cwt. 


FANION, fan’-yén, 146: s. A small flag. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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FAR 
FANNEL=fan’-nél, s. A sort of scarf worn by a 


mass-priest; also called a Fan’-on. 

FANTASTIC = fan-tas/-tick, 88 : | a. (Compare 

FANTASTICAL, fan-tas'-té-cal, f Fancy and 
Fanciful.) Imaginary; unreal, apparent; more com- 
monly, whimsical, capricious; uncertain, irregular. 

-Fan-tas’-ti-cal-ly, ad. In a fantastic manner. 

Fan-tas’-ti-cal-ness, ¢. The quality of being 
fantastic. 

Fan/-ra-sy, (-céy, 152, 105) s. The old word for 
Faucy, which see. (Shaks.] 

Fan/-ta-sied, (-std, 114) a. Filled with fancies. 
Prantasm und Paantom belong to this cluss, but 
the inconsistent spelling of the previous words neces- 
sarily separates them. 

Pan-ra’-si-a, (-th/-zé-d, [Ital.] 170) s A 
musical air avowedly fantastic. 

FANTOCCINI, fan'-td-che’-ndy, [Ital.] 170: 
s. pl, Puppets:—s. sing. An exhibition of puppets. 

FAP=fap, a. Drunk: an old cant word. [Shaks.] 

FAR=far, 33: a. and ad. Distant, remote: From 
far, from a temote place:—adv. To a great extent; 
remotely: at a great distance; in a greut part; by 
many degrers; toa great height: Fur other, very dif- 
ferent. The word is frequeutly compounded: Far’. 
about”, (a going outof the way ;) Far’ fetched, (vrought 
from a distance; elaborately strained;) Far’-ptereing ; 
Far’-shuvting; Far'-mast ; Far’-famed, &c. 

Far-ness, s. Distauce; remoteness. [Dryden.] 

Far’-THER, } adv. and a. At or to a greater dis- 

Fur’-THEn, J tance; beyond; moreover :—ady. More 
remoie; longer: tending to a greater distance. 

> The litter is the genuine Saxon word; the former 
takes precedence in modern use. 

Far’-thest, \ adv. and a. At or to the greatest 

Fur’-thest, | distance :—a/j. Most distant. 

To Fur’-ther, v. a. To help forward, to forward, to 
promote; to help, to countenance. To Far’-ther is 
often met with, but has not the best modern use in its 
favour. 

Fur’-ther-er, 36: s. A promoter. 

Fur’-ther-ance, ]2: s. A helping forward. 

Fur’-ther-more, ad. Moreover; besides. 

FAR, s.—See Furrow. 

To FARCE =farce, 33: v. a. To atuff or fill 
with what is now called forced meat; to extend, to 
swell out, 

Far’-cing, @. Stuffing; forced meat. 

Faunce, & Literally, that which is stuffed out with 
strong seasoning; appropriately, a short dramatic cn- 
tertainment in which ridiculous qualbties and actions 
are greatly exaggerated for the purpose of raising 
laughter. 

Far’-ci-cal, a. Belonging to a farce; ridiculous. 

Far’-ci-cal-ly, ad. Ridiculously. 

FARCY, far’-cdy, 3 The leprosy in horses. 

To FARD, fard, v. a. To paint, as the cheeks. 

FARDEL, far’-dél, s. A bundle, a pack. (Shaks.] 

To FARE=fair, 41: v. n. To go, to pass, to 
travel; to be in a state good or bad; tu proceed in any 
train of consequences; in an impersonal form with ¢é, 
to happen; to feed, to be entertained with fond. 

Fare, 8. Originally, a journey; (Obs. ;) price of con- 
veyance fora person in a vehicle by land or water; 
the person carried; food prepared fur the table, pro- 
visions. ; : 

FARE-wku1’, imper. mood used interjectionally, 
Pass on the way well and happily! be well! hence, it 
often merely notes leave-taking. 

Fare’-well, 81: s. and a. A good bye; a leave. 
taking -—adj. Ieuve-taking. 

£> It may be met with in poetry accented as the parent- 
word above it; otherwise the proper accent is the one 
assigned. 


FAS 


FARFET=far’-fét, a. Far-fetched. (Obs.J 


FARINA=fd-ri’-nd, s. Asa Latin word, meal; in 
hotany, the pollen, fine dust, or puwder contained in 
the anthers of plants; in chemistry, starch or fecula, 
one of the proximate principles of vegetables. 

Far’-i-na*-ceous, (-sh’us, 147) 90: a. Consisting 
of meal or flour; cuntaining meal ; like meal. 

FARM-=farm, 33: s. A tract of ground leased 
for culture toa tenant on rent reserved, which consisted 
originally of provisions; the state of lands leased to 
tenants; a tract of land in a state of tillage and pas- 
turage with the house of the cultivator, and the neces 
sary vut-buildings. 

To Farm, v. a, Primarily, to let out to tenants at a 
certain rent; to let ot to collectors at a certain rate; 
to take on lease at a certain rate, whether lind, or any 
thing else that by care or collection yiclds an income ; 
more commonly and pupularly, to cul.ivate laud. 

Farm/-a-ble, 101: a. That may bo farmed. 

Far’-mer, 36: ¢ One who rents any thing; one 
who cultivates ground. 

Farm’-ing, $ Cultivation of land; a renting. 

FARO=far-6, 41: 8. A game of hazard with 
cards. 

FARRAGO=far-ra’ gd, 129: s. Confused mass 
of several ingredients; a medley, a hotcli-putch. 

Far-rag’-i-nous, (-rid/-jé-nus, 92, 64, 105, 120) 
a. Formed confused!y of different things. 

FARRIER, far-ré-er, 129, 105, 36: 8. Literally, 
a worker in iron; appropriately, one who shvues and 
physics horses. 

Far’-ri-er-y, 8. The work or practice o” a farrier. 

FARROW, far-rd, 129,125: s. A litter of pigs. 

To Far'-row, v. a. To bring forth, used only of pigs. 

Fan, &. A farrow. 

FARTHER, FARTHEST, &c.—See under Far. 

FARTHING=far’-thing. s. The fourth part of a 


penny, the smallest English coin: formerly, thirty 
acres of land. 


Far-things-worth, 143, lil: s, What a farthing 
buys. 
FARTHINGALE, far-thing-gale, 158: 8. A 


hoop or hoops used to spread the petticoat. 
FASCES, fas’-séez, 101: 8. pd. Rods tied up ino 
bundle with an axe in the middle. (Rom. Antiq.)}) 
Fas’-cra., (fash’-yal, a7) a Belonging to the 
fasces, 
Fas’-cia, 8. A fillet such as tied up the fasces. 
Fas'-ci-a!-ted, (-shé-d-téd) a. Bound with a fillet 
Fas'-~<t-a/'-ton, 89: 8. A bandage; a tying up. 
Fas!-cr-c.£, 59: 8. A little bunch, as of flowers, 
Fas-cic’-u-lar, a. United ina bundle, Or Pasciculated 
Fas-cINE’, (-céne, 104) s. A fayot. Hence, Fascin’erv. 
To FASCINATE, fas’ sé-nate, 59, 105: v. a, To 
bewitch, to enchant; to influence secretly. 
Fas’-c:-na”-tion, 89: 8. The power or uct of be. 
witching; enchantment; inexplicable influence. 
Fas’-c:-nous, 120: a. Fascinating. (Obs.] 
7. FASH=fash, v. a. To vex. (Provin.] 
FASHION, fash’-tn, 121, 18: s. Primarily, 
make, form, cut, workmanship; hence, enstom ope 
rating on dress, mode; custom, general practic: way 
established by precedent; manner; any thing worn 
the rank which sets precedents iu fashion, high society 
To Fash/-ion, ». a. To form, to mould; to fit, te 
adapt. 
Fash’-:on-er, 36; s. One who forms or gives shape t’. 
Fash/-ton-a-ble, 101: a. and s. According with 
the prevailing mode, modish; following the modes 
mingling with high society :—s. A fashionable person 
Fash'-ion-a-bly, ad. In a fashionable mauner. 
Fash/-ion-a-ble-ness, s, Modish elegauce. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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FAT 


eH Among the compounds are Fush'ton-monger, (a fop.) 
and Fash'ton-pteces, (those timbers that form the 


stern of a ship.) 


To FAST=fast, 11: v. ". To abstain from food: 


to mortify the body by religious abstinence. 


Fast. s. Abstinence from ‘food; religious abstinence. 


Fast!-er, 36: s. He who abstains from food. 


Fast/-day, Fast’-ing-day’, s. Day for religious 


fasting. 


FAST=fast, 11; a. and ad. Swift; moving rapidly ; 


quick in motion :—adv. Swiftly, rapidly. 


FAST=fast, 11: a. and ad. Literally, fixed, pressed 
Close ; hence, tight; firm, immovable ; strong; sound, 
complete ; Fist and loose, variable, inconstaut :—adr. 
Firmly, immovably : Fast by, or Fast bes de. close by, 
close beside, near to. Faster-man, one who, among the 

Fasi/-ly, ad. Surely. (Saxons, was bound for anuther. 


Vast’-ness, s. The state of being fast; strength, se- 
cuity; a strong-hold, a place fortified, 

Fast’-hand-ed, a. Close-handed, covetous., 

To Fas!'-7En, (fas'-an, 11, 156, 114) va. and pr. 
To make fa-t, to make firm; to hold together, w 
cement, to link ; to affix; to lay on forcibly -—reu. To 
fix itself. 

Fas’-fen-er, 36: 8. One who fastens. 

Fas'-ren-ing, ‘. That which fastens. 


FASTIDIOUS, fas-tid’-2-tis, 90: a. Disdainful; 
squeamish ; delicate to a vice. 

Fas-tid'-1-vus-ly, ad. Disdainfully; squeamishly. 

Fas-tid’-i-ows-ness, s. The quality of being dis- 
dainful or over nice. Fastid'ios"ity is out of use. 

Fas’-ru-ous, 120, 147: a. Proud, haughty. 

FAT=fat, a. and s. Full fed; plump, fleshy ; 
coarse, gross, dull; rich, fertile, abounding :—s. The 
unctuous part of animal flesh; the best or richest 
part of any thiny. 

Tu Fat, v. a. and n. To fatten :—new. To grow fat. 

Fat/-ty, a. Unctuous, oleaginous, greasy. 

Fat/-tish, a. Rather fat. 

Fat'-ness, s. Plumpness, unctuousness. 

Fat’-ner.—See lower. 

Fat/-ling, s. A young animal fed for slaughter, 

¢> Among the compounds are Fat'-kidneyed (fat,) and 
Fat’-brained, Fat'-witted, (heavy, dull.) 

To.Fat'-rEN, 114: 0. a. and n. To make fat: to 
make fertile —nes. To grow fat or pampered. 

Fat!-te n-er, Fat/-ner,s. He or that which fattena, 

FATAL, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

FATE=fate, s. Literally, that which is spoken or 
decreed : hence its meaning will differ with the prin. 
ciples of the person who uses the word: the spiritualist 
understands it as the will of the Supreme; the mate- 
rialist as the course of nature; the ancient heathen as 
& power or gud y whom gods themselves were bound: 
destiny; death, destruction; cause of death, 

Fa’-tal, a. Appointed by fate; inevitable; deadly, 
mortal ; causing destruction. 

Fa’-tul-ly, ad. By fate; mortally, destructively. 

Fa!-tal-neas, Fa-tal/-i-ty, s. Predetermined order 
or serivs of events; decree of fate; tendency to danger ; 

_ inevitable misfortune, mortality. 

Fa!-tal-ism, 158: s. The notion or doctrine that 
whatever happens, ha pens of necessity and cunnot 
be prevented by any choice, intelligence, or effurt of 
mao; a notion which arises from tacitly or uDwarily 
ascribing the same restraints and conditiun to the 
fore-knowledge of the Creator, which necessaril ac- 
company fore-knowledge in the creature.—See Fore- 
knowledge, 

Fa’-tal-ist, s. One who believes in fatalism. 

Fa!-ted,a. Decreed by fate, doomed; regulated by 
fate; endued by fute; invested with fatal power. 

Fate/-ful, 117: a. Benring fatal power. 

Fates, s. p/. The three destinies of ancient mythology. 


FAV 
Fa-tT1v/-tc4l, a. Of power te foretel, prophetic. * 
Fa-11e/-Rr-ovs, 12U: a. Deadly, mortal. 
FATHER, fath’-er, 122,111: 8. He who hase 
child begotten by him; he who stands in the relation 
of ancestor near or distant; the title of any man re. 
verend by age or office; an old man; one of the early 
ecclesiastical writers ; one who has uiven origin to an 


thing; one who acts with paternal care; a title of tke 
Creator. 


Fath"-er-in-law/, 8. The father of one’s husband or 
wife; a step-father. 

To Fath’-er, v. a. To adopt as a son or daughter; to 
adopt as being the author; to ascribe to as being the 
offspring or production of, (fullowed by on.) 

Fath’-er-hood, 118: 8. The state of being a father. 

Futh’-er-less, a. Without a father. 

Fath'-er-ly, a. and ad. Pa:ernal:—adv. Like a 
father. 

Fath’-er-li-ness, s, Parental kindness. 

Path’-er-land, s. The land whence one’s fathers came. 

FATHOM=fath’-dm, 13: 8. A measure of six 
feet. generally used in ascertaining depth at sea; reach, 
penetration, depth of contrivance. 

To Fath’-om, v. a. To encompass with the arms ex. 
tended or encircling, the space which a man can 
measure with arms extended being the origin of the 
fathom; more commonly, to sound, to try the depth 
of : to penetrate, 

Fath’-om-er, ¢. One who fathoms, 

Fatti-um-less, a. That which cannot be fathomed. 

FATIDICAL, FATIFEROUS.—See under Fate. 

FATIGUE, fd-tegw’, 104: s. Weariness, lassi. 
tude; the cause of weariness, labour, toil 

To Fa-tigue’, v. a. To tire, to weary. 

To Fa1’-faatr, 92: v. a. To fatigue. [Out of use.) 

Fat’-i-gate, a. Wearied. (Shaks.] 

Fat/-i-ga-ble, a, Easily wearied. 

Fat’-i-ga"-tion, 89 : s, Weariness. [Obs.] 

FATISCENCE=(4-tis!-sénce, s. An opening. 

FATLING, &c., FATTEN, &c.—See under Fat. 

FATUOUS, fat’-U-tis, 92, 147,120: a. Stupid, 
foolish, silly; impotent, without force or fire, illusory. 

Fa-tu/-i-ty, 84: s. Foolishness, weakness of mind. 

FAUCET =fitw'-cét, s. A small pipe for a barrel. 

FAUFEL=faw'-{6l, s. The fruit of a kind of palm. 

FAUGH! faw. An interjection of abhorrence. 

¢> For Pautcnion, Faulcon, &ce.—See Falchion, &c. 

FAULT,=fault. 123: s. Offence, slight crme ; de- 
fect, want; difficulty: At fault, puzzled. 

Faul’-ty, a. Guilty of fault; wrong, bad. 

Faul/-ti-ly, ad. Not rightly, improperly. 

Faul/-ti-ness, s, The state of being faulty ; offence. 

Fault’-less, a, Without fault, pertect. 

Fault’-less-ness, s. Fieedom from faults. 

Fault’-find-er, 115, 36: 8. A censurer, 

FAUN=fawn, 123: 8. A woodland deity, half man, 
half goat; a sylvan, a satyr.—Sve Fawn, (a deer,) in 
its place. Fauna, see io Supp. 

Faun/-ist, s. One who pursues rural etudies. 

FA UTOR=(aw'-tor, 38: s. A favourer. (B. Jon.) 

FAVILLOUS, fd-vil’-lis, 120: a. or ashes. 

To FAVOUR, fa’-vur, 120, 40: v.a. To regard 
with kindness; to afford advantages for success, to 
facilitate ; to spaie.— See also lower, 

Fa!-vowr, s. Kindness; support; kindness granted ; 
lenity; vood will; advantage; bias; person or thing 
favoured; something worn as a lady’s gift and token 
of favour; any thing worn ns a token —See also lower. 

Fa!-vour-er, 36: 8. Oue who favoura. 

Fa/-vour-a-ble, 101: a. Kind 3 propitious; pal 
liative; conducing to; convenient, 
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Fa’-vour-a-bly, ad. With favour. 

Fa'-vour-a-ble-ness, 8. Kindness, benignity. 

Fa’ vour-less, a. Without favour. 

Fa’-vour-ite, 103: s. and a. A person or thing re- 
garded with favour, or beloved ; one chosen as a com- 
panies by a superior:—adj. Beloved, regarded with , 

AvOUr. 

Fa’-vonr-i-tism, 158: s. Exercise of power by | 
favourites. 

Fa’-voured, (-vurd, 114) part. Regarded with 
kindness. 

Fa-voorep, a. Favoured by nature with beauty of 
feature; hence. ill-favoured, not favoured with beauty; 
and hence, well-favoured as its opposite. 

Fa!-vouredely, ad. As to feature. 

Fa’-voured-ness, 8. Appearance. [Bible.] 

Fa‘-vyour, s. Feature, countenance. (Bacon, Shaks.]} 
—Sve also above. 

To Fa'-vour, v. a. To resemble.—Sce also above. 

FAWN=fawn, s. A young deer. 

To Fawn, v. n. To bring furth a fawn. 

To FAW N=faun. v. 2. To court favour as by the 
tricks of a dog; to court servilely. 

Fawn’-er, 36: 8, One that fawns. 

Fawn/-ing, s. Gross or mean flattery. 

F awn’-ing-ly, ad. In a fawning manner. 

FAY.—See under Fairy and Fuith. 

To FEAGUE=fegy, 103: v. a. To beat or whip. 

FEALTY, &c.—See under Fee. 

FEAR=fere, 103, 43: #. The uneasy or painful 
emotion which eprnee from a sense of coming danger ; 
in excess, it is stric'ly called dread, terror j qualitied 
by reverence, it is uwe: apprehension, anxiety, solici- 
tude; that which causes fear; the object of fear; 
something to scare; reverence, respect, due regard. 

To Fear, v. a. To dread, to consider with apprehen- 


sion: to be afraid of; to reverence: in old authors, to 
fright:—sew. To live in terror; to be afraid, to be 


anxious. 

Fear-ful, 117: a. Timorous; terrible. (131.) 

Fear'-ful-ly, ad. Timorously ; terribly. 

Fear’-ful-ness, s. Habitual timidity; terror. 

Fear’-less, a. Free from fear, intrepid. 

Fear’-less-ly, ad. lutrepidly. 

Fear’-less-ness, 8. Exemption from fear. 

FEASIBLE, fe’-zé-bl, 103, 151, 1012 a. That 
may be done, practicable, 

Fea-si-bly, ad. Practicably. 

Fea’-si-bil’-i-ty, 84: s. Practicability. 

FEAST=terst, s. An entertainment of the table; a 
sumptuous treat; something delicious to the palate; 
that which delights; an Gnniversary of rejvicing op- 
posed to a fast. 

To Feast, v. n. and a. To eat sumptuously :— act. 
To entertain sumptuously ; to delight; to pamper. 

Feast!-er, s. The partaker or the giver of a feast 

Feast'-ful, 117: a. Festive. (Milton.) 

Feast’-ing, s. A feast; the act of feasting. 

Feast’-rite, s. Custom ubserved at feasts. 

Fes!-rat, 12: ) a. Pertaining to or becoming 

Fes/-rive, 105 } feast; joyous, gay, mirthful. 

Fes'-ti-val, a. and 4. Pertaining to a feast ; joyous : 
—s. The time of feasting ; an anniversary day of joy. 

Fes-tiv'4-ty, 84, 105: a. Primarily, the mirth of a 
feast: hence, social joy. joyfulness, gaiety. 

FEAT=fect, s. and a. An act, adeed; an exploit : 
—adj. (Obs.] Ready, skilful, ingenious. 

To Feat, v. a. To form, to fashion. (Shaks.] 

Feat!-ly, a. Readily, neatly, dexterously. (Shaks.) 

Feat’-ness, s. Neatness, dexterity. (Obs.) 

Feat! cna, a. Feat. Feat’-e-ous-ly, 


' Fra 


FEA 


' FEATHER, féth’-er. 120,36: ¢. A mume ct 


bird; a collection of feathers for ornament; an ora: 
ment or distinction; au empty title; frizeling hair on 
a horse; kind, species, from the expression “ birds of 
a feather.” 

To Feathi-er, v. a. To dress in fenthers; to adorn ; 
to give wings to; to tread; to use with feathery action 
To feather one's nest, to get riches together. 

Feath’-ered, 114: a. Clothed with feathers ; fitted 
with feathers; clothed or covered as with feathers. 

Feath/-er-less, a. Without feathers. 

Feath’-er-y, a. Feathered : light as a feather. 

Feath’-er-bed, s. A bed stuffed with feathers. 

Feath’”-er-dri'-ver, # One who cleanses feathers. 

Feath’-er-edge, s. An edge tapering off. 

Feath’-er-few, 110: 8. A plant 

FEATUR E=feo-tdre, collog: feat’-ch'oor, 147: 
gs. The cast or make of the face; (this sense is now 
restricted to features in the plural;) any single linea- 
ment; prominent part of any thing. 

Feal-tured, 114: a. Having features; handsome. 

To FEAZE=feaz, 189: v. a. To untwist; to beat. 

FEBRILE, féb/-ril, 105: a. Pertaining to fever ; 
indicating fever, or derived from it. 

Feb'-ri-fa’-cient, (-sh’ént, 147) a. Causing fever. 

Feb/-ri-fuge, s. A medicine to allay fever. 

Fe-brif-ic, 88: a. Producing fever, feverish. 

FECIAL, fe'-sh’a@l, a. Pertuining to a herald ; 
performed or proclaimed by heralds. 

FEBRUATION, {éh'-roo-a"-shtin, 109, 89: ». 
A parsing riteamong the gentiles; a sacrifice. 

-RU-AR-Y, 103: 8. The second month of the 


year, anciently, the last, in which rites of purification 
were practised by the Romans. 


FECU LENT, &c.—See under Feces. 
FECUND<=féck/-tind, 94: a. Fruitful; prolific. 
To Fec’-un-date, v. a. To impregnate. 
Fecd-un-da"-tion, s. The act of making fruitful. 

Ty Fe-cun’-di-fy, 6: v. a. To make fruitful. 
Fe-cun/-di-ty, s. Fruitfulness, fertility. 
FED.—See To Feed. 

FEDERAL = féd/-€r-@l, 92: a. Relating to a 


league or contract 

Fed’-er-ar-y, Fed/-ar-y, s. A confederate. [Shaks.] 

Fed/-er-al-ist, s. A leaguer in the American war. 

Fed!-er-ate, @. Juined in confederacy. 

Fed”-er-a!-tive, a. Joining in a league. 

Fed!-er-a"-tron, 89: 8, A league. 

FEDITY, fe'-dé-téy, 105: s. Baseness. 

FEE = fee, s. Originally, cattle ; hence. property 
transferred; and hence its present signilication, a re- 
ward or compensation for services, particularly for the 
services of official or professional men. 

To Fee, v.a. To give a fee to; to pay; to keep in 
hire; to bribe. 

tga 103: s. This word is not, according to 

Fier, fecf, J Webster, of the same origin as the fore- 
going, but has for its original meaning, or a prt of 
that meaning, the notion of faith or trust, being ap- 
plied coer to a loan of land or an estate in trust 
to be held of the prince or lord on condition of certain 
services. All land in England, except the Crown 
land. is understood to have descended as so held, and 
a fee now means an estate of inheritance which may 
be either a fee simple ora fee-tail: the former is that 
of which a man has the entire disposal; the latter is 
tht which must descend in a particular line of in- 
heritance. 

Fee’-farm, s. A tenure on such service only es le 
mentiuned in the feoffment, usually the full rent. 

Fr’-a., a. Faithful to the Hege lord. 


ad. Featly.(Obs.] | Fe/-cl-ty, s. A Hege man’s duty to his liege lord. 


The sign = is used efter modes of spelling that have no {irregularity of sound. 
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FEL 


Fron, fewd=fude) 


' HlO:s A ftef, a fee: a con- 
Fxvup, (fewd=ftide)! ditional allotment of land; a 
tenure. 


Feu’-dal, or Feo’-dal, a. Pertaining to flefs or fees; 
embracing tenures by military services, 
Feu’-dal-ism, 158: 8. The principle of holding lands 
on condition of military service, the feudal system, 
Feu!-dar-y, Feu/-da-tor-y, s. The tenant of a feud, 
Feud’-ist, s. A writer on feuds. 
Feu-dal’/-i-ty, 84: s. The state of being feudal. 
Frory, (f€ff,) 120: 8. A fet, 
To Feoff, v. a. To enfeoff, to invest with o fee. 
Feof-fee’, 177: 8. One put in possession. 
Feof’-fer, 36 ‘t 177: s. One who enfeoffs or puts in 
Feof’-for, 38:5 possession. 
Feoff’-ment, s. The act of granting possession. 
FEEBLE, fe-bl, 101: a. Weak; debilitated. 
Fee’-bly, ad. Weakly ;- without strength. 
Fee’-ble-ness, s. Weakness ; imbecility. 


F ”'-ble-mind!-ed, (miend’-ed, 116) a. Weak of 


mind. 
To FEED=féud,) v. @. and n. (See its other rela. 
1 Fen=féd, tions under Food.) To supply 
Fro=féd, with food ; to supply ; to nourish; 


to keep in hope; to fatten:—neu. To take food; to 
prey; to pasture; to grow fat. 

Feed, 8. Food taken by a beast ; act of eating. 

Feed’-er, 36: s. One that feeds; one that eats, 

To FEEL=fecl.) v. . and a. To have perception 

1 Funr=élt, by the touch; to search by the 

Fevr=féle, j touch: to cause sensation by the 
touch; to have perception mentally; to have the sen. 
sibility excited :—act. To perceive by the touch; to 
touch, to handle; to have 4“ corporea 
pain or pleasure ; to perceive mentally ; to experience; 
to suffer: to know. 

Keel, 8. The sense of feeling, the touch. 

Veel/-er, 36: 8. He that feels; in the plural, the 
horns or antennm of insects, 
eel/-ing, s. and a. The sense of touch: the capa- 
city for pleasure or pain, corporeal or intellectual; 
sensibility, tenderness :—a., Expressive of or possess- 
iny grent sensibility; Shaks, has used it to siguify 
sensibly felt, 

Feel’-ing-ly, ad. In a feeling manner. 

FEESE. fecz, 151, 189: #. A gcace. (Obs.} 

FEET, &c.—See under Foot. 

FEE-TAIL.—See Fee. 

To FEIGN, fain, 100, 157: v.a. and». To in. 
vent; to make a show of; to dissemble :—nex. To 
image from the invention. 

Frign’-ed-] y, ad. In fiction ; not traly. 

Frign/-er, 36: 8. One that feigns ; an inventor, 

Veign’-ing, 8. A false appearance ; a contriving. 

Feign!-ing- ly, ad. With false appearance, 

FINT, (faint) s. A pretence, an offer to do what is 
not intended; a mock thrust: Locke uses it for feigned, 

F ELICITOUS, fé-liss!-d-tiis, 120: a. Happy. 

Fe-lic’-s-tows-ly, ad, Happily. 

To Fe-lic’-i-tate, v. a. To make happy; more com- 

moaly, to congratulate. 

Fe-lie-ietate, @. Made happy. (Shaks.? 

Fe-lic’-#-ta’’-rion, 89: 2. Congratulation. 

Fe-licl-i-ty, (fa-liss'-d-tdy, 105) 8. Happi:ess ; 
prozperity 5 blessedness, blissfulness. 

FELIN E=fe’-line a. Like or pertaining to a cat. 

FELL.—See To Fall: and also the ensuing classes, 

FELLE&fé@l, 155: 8. The skin or hide of a beast: it 
ts also called Felt. 

Fell’-mon-ger, 16, 158,77: 8. A dealer in hides, 


sense of, as of 


FEN 


FELL=fél, s. A hill: also e contraction fur /levd, 
FELL={@l, a. Cruel, barbarous, inhuman, 
Fel/-ly, ad. Cruelly, savagely. 
Fell’-ness, s. Cruelty, savageness. 
Fei/-on, a. and s. Crnel, fierce i—s. A painfal tu. 
mor. a whitlow ; (but perhaps Feruncle anglicized. ) 
FELL=fél, s. Gall: melancholiness. (Spenser.} 
Fel-lif’-lu-ous, 87, 109: a. Flowing with gall. 
To FELL=fél, v. a. To knock or cut down. 
Fel’-ler, s. One that kuocks or cuts down, 
FELLOE (of a wheel. )—See Felly. 


FELLOW, fei! lb, 125: 8 Ho or that which is 
joined or assooiated; a companion: one of the same 
kind; an equal; one suited to another ; one of several 
who are members of a college and share its revenues; 
one of the world at large, a somebody; one of these 
sorry people of which a great part of the world consists, 

To Fel'-low, v. a. To suit with, to pair with. 

Fel’-low-like. Fel’-low-ly, a. Like a companion. 

Fel’-low-ship. s. Compan ionship ; association ; equal- 
ity; fituess for social entertainments; adjustment of 
Proportions to partners; the maintenance which sup- 
ports a fellow of a cullege. 

¢> Among the compounds are Fellow-citizen, Fellow- 
commoner, (one who has the same right of common: 
alsu, a commoner at Cambridge who dines with the 
fellows ;) Fellow-counsellor ; Fellow-crenture; Fellow. . 
heir; Felluw-helper; Fellow maiden, Fellow-minister s 
Felluw-scholar ; Fellow-servant : Fellow-sufferer; Fel. 
low-traveller, Fellow -feeling, (sympathy;) &c. 

FELLY, (€i/-ldy, 105: 8. ‘The outward rim of a 
wheel supported by the spokes, furmerly written 


Felloe. 

FELO-DE-SE={¥-13-dé-se" [T.at.] s. He who 
commits felony by murdering himself 

Fel’-on, 18:8. anda, One guilty of felony :—adj. Per. 
taining toa felon; wrong doing.—See also under Fell. 

Fel’-o-ny, 105: 8. An offence which occasions a total 
forfeiture of either lands, or Cape or both, at the cam. 
mon law, aud to which capital or other punishment 
muy be superadded according to the degree of guilt, 

Fe-lo/-ni-ous, 90, 120: a. Proceeding from an evil 
heart and purpose ; wicked, malignant. 

Fe-lo’-ni-ous-ly. ad. In a felonious way. 

FELSPAR=(l-spar, ¢. A silicions mineral often 
found in mountains in solid masses, or crystallized. & 

FELT.—See To Feel. 

FELT=féit. s. Cloth made of wool united without 
Weaving.—See also Fell, a skin. 

To Felt, v. a. To unite without weaving. 

To Fel'-ter, v. a. To clot together as felt. [Oba} 

FELUCCA=fé-lic-kd, s. A small open boat of 
six oars and a helm that may be shif.ed to either end. 

FEMALE=fe’-mdle, s. anda. A she, one of the 
sex that brings young :—adj. Not male; pertaining to 
ashe. Female screw is that which receives the other 
screw, the nut. 

Feme!-co-vert’, s. A married woman. (Law.] 

Feme-sole’, s. A single woman. [Law.] 

Fem’-1-ninr, (-nin, 105) a. Of the sex that brings 
young; solt, delicate: effeminate, emasculated; fitted 
to denote what is feminine: Ford nses Fem’ inate. 
Milton has used Feminine as a noun-substantive. 

Fem’-i-nal” -ty, 84: s. The female nature. [Brown.5 

Fem-in’-i-ty, s. Feminine qualities, (Spenser.] 

FEMORAL, fém’-4-rdl, a Belonging to the thigh, 

FEN=(€n, #. A marsh, a moor, low moist ground. 

Fen’-ny. 105: a Marshy; inhabiting marshes, 

>: Among the compounds are Fen’-berry, Fen ay- 
Stones. ( plants,) Fen’-burn; Fea’-cricket, (an insect ;) 
aud Fen'-sucked. 

FENCE=fénce, s. Tam which defends ; enclosure, 

> It is used adjcctively in Fencé’month, the montk 
during which it was prohibited to hunt in any forest, 
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To Fence, vr. 2. To secure by enclosure, to guard. 

Fen'-ci-ble, a. That may be fenced. 

To Func, v. t. To practise manual defence. 

Fence, s. The art of defence ; fencing. 

Fen/-cer, 8. One who teaches or practises fencing. 

Fen’-ci-ble, s A soldier fur defensive purposes. 

Fen'-cing, 8. The art of defence by the small sword. 
Hence Fen’-cing-schval and Fen’-cing-master. 

To Fenn, v. a. and #, To keep off, to shut out :— 
neu. To di<pute; to keep off a charge. 

Fend’-cr, 36: 8 Any thing that defends; metal 
guard before a fire; a substauce of any kind to protect 
the sides of a ship. 

To FEN ERATE=fén’-tr-ate, 92: v. . To put 
money to usury. [Out of use.) 

Fen’-er-a"-tion, 89: 8. The gain of money by usury. 

FENESTRAL=[&-nés!-tral, a. Of windows. S. 

FENNEL=(€n -nél, 8. A plaut of strong scent. 

FEOD, &c., FEOFF, &c.—Sew under Fee. 

FERACIOUS, fé-ra/-sh’tis, 90, 120: a. Fruit. 
ful, producing abundantly. 

Fe-rac’-i-ty, (-riiss/-d-téy, 105) s. Fruitfuluess : 
fertility. 

FERAL=fere’-dl, 43: a. Funereal, mournful. 

FERE=lere, s. A mate. (Chaucer. Spenser.) 


PERETORY, fér'-é-tdr-dy, %. A place for a bier. 


FERIAL, (érd-é-dl, a. Pertaining tu holidays ; per- 
taining to the week-days. 
Fe-ri-al-tiun, 89: 8. The act of keeping holiday. 
FERINE=fere’-ine, a. Wild, savage : barbarous. 
Fe-rine’-ness, 83: 8. Barbarity, savagencss. 
Frr/-r-ry, 81, 92: 2. Crucity, barbarity, wildness. 
T FERMENT=fer-mént’, v. a. and 2, To ex- 
cite internal motion, as in the change of must to wine: 
new, To have that spontancous excitement of the con- 
stituent gle by which a change in them takes place. 
Fer-men’-ta-ble, a. Capable of fermentation. 
Fer-men’-ta-tive, a. Causing fermentation. Old 
authors use Fermen’-tal 
Fer-men’-ta-tive-ness, s. Capability of fermenting. 
Few-xent, 83: s. A boiling; intestine motion, tu- 
mult; that which causes fermentation. 
Fer’-men-ta"-sion, 89: s. A spontaneous change 
which takes place in animal and vegetable substances 
when no longer alive: it is vinous, acetons, or putre- 
factive; and also panary, 33 in the raising of bread. 
FERN=fern, s. A wild plant of mavy kinds. 
Fern/-y, a. Overgrown with fern. 
FEROCIOUS, fé-ro'-sh’us, 90, 120: a. Savage, 
fierce ; ravenous, rapacious. 
Fe-ro/-cious-ly, ad. In a ferocious manner. 
Fe-ro’-cicws-ness, 8. Fierceness, savageness. 
Fe-roe’-i-ty, ( {d-rdss!/-d-téy, 92, 105) s. Suvage- 
ness, wildness, flerceness 
FERREOUS, fér'-ré-iis, 120: «@. Containing iron. 
Fei/-ric, a. Pertaining to, or extracted from iron. 
Fer-rif’-er-ovs, 87: a. Producing or yielding iron. 
Fer-ru’-gi-nows, 109: a, Partaking of tron; of a 
rusty iren colour. Ferruyia’ eous is less used. 
Fer'-xv1z, ¢. An iron ring to keep from cracking. 


FERRET=fér-rét, 129: ¢. An animal of the 


wease) kind used in hunting out rabbits from their 


burrows, 
To Fer’-ret, v. a. To hunt out as.a ferret does. 
Fer’-ret-er, s. One that hunts another in privacies. 
FERRET=fér'-rét, s. Narrow woollen tape. 


ZERRIC, FERRULE, &c.—See under Ferreous. 
To FERRY, fér-réy, 129, 105: v. a. and #. To 


eatry over in a boat:—nexu. To pass in a boat. 


| FESSE=féss, 189: 


Fetch, s. A stratagem by which any thing 


FETTER=(ét-ter, 36: 2. A chain 


FEV 


Fer’-ry, #. and a. A vessel for ferrying : tho passage 


which the ferry-buat traverses :— adj. Of a ferry. 


Fer’-ri-age, 99: s. The fare paid to a ferryman. 
FERTILE, fer-ttl, 105: a. Fruitful, abundant. 
Fer’-tilely, acd, Fruitfully, plenteously. 

To Fer’-ti-lize, v. a. To make fruitful. 
Fer-til’-i-ty, 84: #. Fruitfulness. Fer’ tileness is obs. 
FERULA, f@r'-oo-ld, 129, 109, 98: s. 


Something 
to strike with, a hand-slapper 3a cane 


Fru’-v-1.4-czovs, (-sh’us, 147) a, Pertaiuing to 


reeda. 
FERVENT=fer'-vént, a. Hot; boiling; ardent. 
Fer'-vent-ly, ad. With fervency; vehemently. 
Fer’-ven-cy, &. Heat of mind; ardour; zeal. 
Frr’-vip, a. Hot, burning; vehement, zealous. 
Fer’-vid-ly, ad. With glowing warmth. 
Fer’-vid-ness. s. Ardour. 
Fer’-vour, 120: 8. Heat, warmth; zeal, ardour 
FESCENNIN E=fés'-s&p-nine, a. and s. Of Fes- 


Fervid'ity is not in use. 


cennium, in ancient Italy, applied especially as an 
epithet to rude obscene verses:—s. A coarse wedding 


song. 
FESCUE=(t'-ch, 189: s. A wire, straw, or pir, 


to point out the letters to children learning to read. 
s. A band or girdle possessing 
the third part of the escutcheon over the middle. (Her.] 


Fesse’-point, s. The exact centre of an escutcheon. 
To FESTER=fésl-ter, 36: v.#. To rankle, to 


grow virulent; to corrupt. 


FESTINATE, fés'-té-ndte, a. Hasty. (Shaks.} 
Fea’ ti-nate-ly, ad. Hastily; with speed. (Shaks.} 
Fes’-ti-na"-tion, 89: «. 
FESTIVE, &c., FESTAL.—See under Feast. 
FESTOON=(és-tdon’, s. Something in imitation 


Haste, hurry. 


of a garland falling archwise between its extremities. 


FESTUCOUS, fés'-th-ctis. 120: a. Made of 


straw. 


Fes'-tu-cine, (-cin, 105) a. Straw colour. 
FETAL.—See under Fetus. 
To FETCH =fétch, v. a. and x, (Anciently, To 


Fet.) To go and bring; to bring; to perform; to 
obtain asits price:—neu. To move with a quick return. 
is indi 


rectly performed; atrick; a lie. 


Fetch’-er, 36: s. One that fetches 
FETID=fét!-id, 94: a. Stinking, rancid. 
Fet!-id-ness, 8. The quality of stinking. 
Fel-ror, 8. 
FETLOCK =fé-lick, s. A tuft of hair generally 


A strong offensive smell. 


growing behind the pastern joint of a horee. 

for the feet 
it is generally used in the plural: chains; restraint. 

To Fet!-ter, v. a. To chain, to shackle, to tie. 

Fet!-ter-less, a. Free from restraint. 

T FETTLE, (ét!-tl, vn. To set in order. (Obs.] 

FETUS=fe’-tus, s. An animal in embryo. 

Fe’-tul, 12: a. Pertaining to a fetus. 

FEUD=fude, s. A deadly quarrel between families 
or clans; intestine quarrel or contention. 


FEUD, FEUDAL, &c.—Sce under Fee. 
FEU DE JOIE, fdoo’-dizh-wa", [Fr] 170: s 


Bonfire. 
FEUILLAGE, fdool’-yAge, [Fr.] 8. Row of leaves. 
FEUILLE-MORTE’, 8. Colour of faded leaf: it is An- 
glicised into Fil’-e-mot. 
To FEUTER=fw-ter, v. a. To make ready. (Ohs.} 
FEUTERER=fu-tér-er, 8. A dog-leader. [Obe3 
FEVER=fe’-ver, 36: 8. Distase characte nzed by 
increased heat, quick pulse, and thirst 
To Fe’-ver, v. a. To put into a fever. 


The sign == ls used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Fe’-ver-ct, 129: s. A slight fever. Out of use.] 
Fe’-ver-ish, a. Troubled with, or tending to fever ; 


uncertiin, now hot, uow culd; burning. 3B. Junsom 
uses Fe’ very. 


Fe’-ver-ish-1:ess, s. Tendency to fever. 
Fe'-ver-ovs, 120: @. Troubled with fever; of the 
nature of fever: tendency to produce fever. 
Fr/-ven-vew, 110; 8, A herb used asa febrifage. 
FEW=fu, 110: a. Not many, small in number. 
Few’-ness, 8. Paucity, smallness of number. 
FEWEL.—See Fuel. 
To FIANCE.—See To Affianse under Affy. 
FIAT==f1'-&t, s. (Let it be done.) Au order, a decree. 
F1IB=!tb, s. A lie. (Childish or colloq.) 
To Fib, ve. 2. To tell a lie or lies. Fib’ber, a Har. 
FIBRE, fi/-bur, 159: s. A Gne slender thread- 
like substance, the first constituent part of bodies; a 
filament. F#’-brin is a chemical substance in fibre. 
Fi/-bril, s. A small fibre; a very slender thread. 
Fi/-brows, 120: a, Composed of fibres. 
FIBULA=ftb’-b-ld, 92: s. The onter and lesser 
bone of the leg, mnch smaller than the tibia. 
FICKLE, fic’-kl, 101: a. Wavering; inconstant. 
Fic’-kle-ness, s Unstendiness, uncertainty. 
Fick’-ly, 105: ad. Without certainty. (Southern.) 
FICO.— See under Fig. 
FICTION, fick/-shiin, 89: s. The act of feigning 
or inventing; the thing invented; a falsehood, a lie. 
Fic’-tious, (-sh’iis, 147) a. Fictitious. [Prior.} 
Fic-tit/-iows, (-tish’-tis, 90) a. Feigned; false. 
Fic-tit/-iows-ly, ad. Falsely; counterfeitly. 
Fic-ti/’-iows-ness, s. Feigned representation. 
Fic’-tive, 105: a, Feigned, imaginary. (Obs.) 
Fic!-rinx, 105: a. Moulded into form; manufic- 
tured by the potter. 
Fig’-u-late, a. Made of potter's clay. 
Fic'-menr, s, Au invention; a fiction. 
t'I1D=fid, s. A splice or pin for a mast or rope. 
FIDDLE, ftd/-dl, 101: » A violin. 
Tv Fid/-dle, v. m. To play on a fiddle; to shift the 
hands often as in fiddling, to trifle. 
Fid/-dler, 36: s. One that fiddles; a musician. 
Fid’-dle-stick, s. The bow used in fiddling. 
Fid’-dle-string, s. A string of a fiddle. 
Fid’-dle-fad’-dle, s. A trifling talk ; trifles: it may 
be met with contracted into Fid’-fad. (Collog.} 
FIDELITY, 8-dél'-é-téy, 92, 105: s, Faithful- 
ness; loyalty; honesty, veracity. 
Fi-pu/-crat, (-di/-sh’al, 90) a, Confident, un- 
doubting. 
Fi-du’-cial-ly, ad. With oonfidence. 
Fi-du’-ciar-y, s. and a. One who holds in trust: 


one who depends ou faith without works:—«. Held 
in trust: confident. 


To FIDGET=1'd/-jét, v. 2. To move about un- 
easily and irregularly: in old authors, To Fidge. 

Fid/-get, & Restless agitatiun ; a fidgety person. 

Fid’-yet-y, 105: @. Restless; impatient. (Colloq.) 

FIDUCIAL, &c.—See under Fidelity. 

FIEF.—See Fee. 

FIELD, feeld, 103: s. Ground not inhabited, not 
built on; ground where trees have been felled, not 
woodland; the open country, not military quarters: 
the ground of battle; a wide expanse, space; the 
ground on which figures are drawn; in heraldry, the 
surface of a shield. 


Field'-ed, a. Being in a field of battle. (Shaks.] 

Field’-y, a. Open like a field. (Obs.] 

Field’-fare, s. A bird so called: the word is collo- 
quially ahortened to Fél’-fare, 


FIL 


> Among the other compounds are Field-das’il, (a 
plant;) Fiedd-hed, (for a lent;) Field-buuk, (used in 
surveying :) Fie/d-culours, (small flags to mark ont 
the ground for squadruns:) Field-narshal, (com- 
mianier of an army ;) Field officer, (colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, or major;) Fteld-picce, (cannon for the field 3) 
Fu ld-room, (tree space ;) Field sports, &c. 

FIEND, feend, 103: s. A deadly enemy, an 
infernal enemy; any infernal being; a devil. 

Fiend’-ful, 117: a. Full of devilish practices. 

Fiend’-ish, a, Having the qualities of a fiend. 

Frend’-like, a. Resembling a fiend; very wicked. 

FIERCE, feerce, 103, 43: a. Savage, ravepons, 
furious; ferocious; very eager or ardent. 

Fierce’-ly, 105: ad. Violently, furiously. 

Frerce’-ness, s. The quality of being fierce. 

FIERIFACIAS, {1/-é-ri-fa"-shé-dss, 147: 5 
(eee it executed; Lat.) A writ: to the sheriff to levy 

ebt or damages, 


FIERY, fire/-dy, a. Of fire. 

FIFE=fite, 3. A small pipe or flute. 

Fi’-fer, 36: 8. One who plays on a fife. 

FIFTH, &c.—See under Five. 

FIG={ tg, s. The fruit of the fig-tree; the fig- tree. 

Fip’-leaf, 103: s. The leaf of a fig-tree; a thim 
covering as that first worn by Adsm and Eve. 

G> It is also compounded for some names of fruits, 
olde and birds; as Fig’-apple, Fig-mar'iguld, Fig’- 

ecref, . 

F?-co, (fe’-cé, Ital.] 170) 3. A snap of the fingers 
expressing “a fiy for you.” (Shaks.] 

To Fig, v. a. To snap the fingers in contempt. 

To FIGHT, fite, 115: ) 162: v. m. and a. To 
I] Fovaur, faut, 126 , contend in battle or in 

Fouanr, faut. single combat; to con- 

tend :—act. To war against; to combat against. 

FigAt, 8, Battle, combat: a screen in a ship. 

Fight’-er, 36: s. A warrior; a duellist, 

FigAt’-ing, a. and s. Pertaining to fighte:—s, Con. 
tention. 


FIGMENT.—See under Fiction. 


FIGURE=fig’-tire, s. (Compare Fiction, &e.) The 
form of any thing as terminated by the outline; form 
Genemlly; a statue or image; a person in a painting; 
acharacter denoting a number; something distinct, 
eminence, splendour; arrangement, modification; in 
logic, the furss of a syllogism with regard to the dis. 
position of the middle term; in rhetoric, a sentence 
conceived and formed to express the meaning with 
passion, nnd so differing from a plain sentence ; less 
properly, but quite as commonly, a trope, or the turning 
of a word from its literal meaning; in astrology, a 
diagram of the aspecis of the planets at a particular 
time; in theology. a representative, a type. 

To Fig’-ure, v. a. and m. To form into any shape ; 
to show by a resemblance ; to adorn with figures; to 
represent ; to image; to use in a sense not literal; to 
note by fixures:—new. To make figures; to appear as 
a distinguished person. 

Fig’-u-ra-ble, 101: @. Capable of form or figure. 

Fig’-u-ra-bil”-i-ty, 84: s. Capability of figure. 

Fig’-u-ral, a. Represented by delineation; repre- 
senting a geometrical figure. 

Fig’-u-rate, a. Of a determinate form; also, orna- 
mental or figurative, particularly as to discords in 
music. 

Ng etacen, 89; s. Determination toa certain 

orm; artful mixture of discords in music. 

Fig’-u-ra-tive, a. Representing something, typical ; 
not literal, full of rhetorical tigures and trupes. 

Fig’-u-ra-tive-ly, ad, By a Gignre, not literally. 

FILACEOUS, f€-la’-sh’iis, 90: a. Consisting of 
threads. Filamen‘tous may also be met with. Filacer, 

Fil’-a-ment, s. A substance like a thread. eve lower 


The schemes eatire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, ptecede the Dictionary, 
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Fil’-an-ders, s. pl. A disease in hawks consisting of 
filuments of thick blood, or of thread-like worms, 

Fii’-a-tor-y, 129: 8. A machine to form thread. 

Fii’-i-form, a. Having the form of a thread. 

Fitz, (See also the class after Filch, &c.) 8. A thread ; 
(Obs. ;] a string but now more commonly a wire 
on which papers are threaded for preservation; the 

apers so strung or filed; papers put together and 
indorsed thongh not actually on a file; a catalogue 
or list; a row or string of soldie:s one behind xnother. 

To File, v. a. and . To string on a *hread or wire ; 
to arrange and indorse; to place officially among the 
records ofa court :—new. To march iu a file; to be 
place! with, as on the same file. 

Fil’-u-cer, 92: 8. An officer in the Common Meas, 
so called beeause he files the writs on which he maxes 


process. 

ee 105: s. A kind of enrichment, 

Fit/-1-GreRr, § generally in gold and silver, wrought 
delicately in the manner of little threads or grains, or 
hoth intermixed. The former is the original word, but 
is now obsolete. 

Fil’-t-greed, a, Ornamented with filigree. 

Fin’-ixT, 14: 8. A little band generally used for 
the hair; something tied up with a fillet as meat 
rolled together; that part of an animal cut up for 
meat which resembles a rull bound with a fillet, as the 
fleshy part of the thigh of veal; a little member of a 
pillar otherwise called (sted. 

To Fil’-let, v. a. To bind with a fillet; to adorn 
with an astragal. 

FILBERT=!1l’-bert. #. A fine hazel nut. 

To FILCH=filtch. v. a. To pilfer. 

Fil’-cher, 36: 8. A thief, a petty robber. 

FILE=ftle, s. An iron or steel instrument used for 
wearing away, rasping, or smoothing substances, See 
other senses of this word under Filaceous, 

To File, v. a, To cut or smooth with a file. 

Fi’-ler, 36: 8. One who Giles. 

Fi’-lings, 143: s. pl. Fragments rubbed off by filing. 

File’-cut-ter, 36: 8. A maker of files. 

To FILE=f ile, v. a. To foul or defile. (Shaks.] 


FILEMOT=fil’-d-mSt, 8. Feuille-morte. 

FILIAL, fil’-yal, 90, 146: a. Pertaining to, or 
befitting a son; bering the relation of son. 

Fil’w-a’-taon, 89: s. The relation of a child to 
the father, the correlative of paternity ; affiliation; the 
fixing ofa bastard child on some one as its father. 

To Fil’-i-ate, or Af-til’-i-ate, v. a@. To adopt as a 
son or dauuliter; to establish a filiation. 


FILIFORM, FILIGREE, &c.—See under Fila- 


ceuus. 

To FILL=fil, 155: v. a. and ». To pnt or pour 
in till no more can be contained; to store abundantly ; 
to glut; to extend in bulk; to make full; to supply:— 
acw. Tu fill ao glass or cup; to grow full; to be of a 
satiating quality. 

Fill, #. That which fills or quite satisfes. 

Fil’-ler, 36: #. One who Gills. 

FILLET, &c.—See under Filaceous. 

FILLIBEG, fil'-16-bé,r, s. The pouch worn in 
front of o highlander's kilt. Johnson uses it for the 
kilt itself. 

To FILLIP=fil'-lfp. v. a. To strike with the nail 
by making the fiozer act as a spring. 

Fil’-lip, s. A jerk of the finger, held tight and then 
let go. 

FILLY, fil'-ldy, s. A young mare; a flirt, 

FILM=ftim, s. A pellicle or thin skin. 

To Film, v. a. To cover as with a film. (Shaks.] 

Fil’-my, a. Composed of thin membranes. 

FILTER <fti'/-ter, s. A strainer; originally, a twist 
of thread, (Compare Filaceous, &c.) of which one end 
{s dipped in the liquor to be cleared, and the other 


FIN 


hanus celow the bottom of the vessel, so that tle 


liquor drips from it, 
To Filter, v. a. Tu defecate by a filter. 
To Fil/-trate, v. a. To filter, to percolate. 
Fil-tra’-si.n, 89: 8. The act or process of filtering. 
FILTH =a, s. Dirt; corruption. This word is re- 
lated to the verb Tu File, in the sense of To Defile. 
Fil'-thy, a. Nasty, foul, dirty; gross, polluted. 
Fil/-thi-ly, ad. Nastily, foully, grossly. 
Fil’-#hi-nexs, 8, Nastiness; corruption ; pollution. 
To FIMBRIATE=fim’-bré-dte, v. a. To fringe. 
Fim!-bri-ate, a. Pringed; jagged. (Bot.) 
FIN=fin, s. The wing of a fish. 
Finned, 114: part, a. Having fins. 
Fin'-ny, 105: a. Finned, formed for the water 
Fin’-like, a. Like afin. Fin/-less, a. Without fins 
Fin’-foot-ed, 118: Fin’-toed, 108: a. Web-footed. 
FINABLE.—See under Fing, a mulct. 
FINAL=fi'-ndl, 12: @. Ultimate, last; conclu. 
sive: mortal; respecting the end or motive.—See Cause, 
Fi’-nal-ly, ad. Ultimately; lastly, in conclusion, 
Frna’-1:e, fe-nd!-lAy, (ish 170: 8. The last pas. 


rage in a plece of music; the closing perfurmance of ar 
Opera or concert. 


Finv/-Less, a. Endless, boundless. (Shaks.} 


FINANCE, fé-nance’, 105: s. Revenue, income. 
The word originates from Fine, as paid by a subject to 
the government for the enjoyment of sume prisileyze. 
It is chiefly applied to the pul¥vic revenue, purticulurly 
in the plural. 

Fi-nan/-cial, (-sh’&l, 147) a. Respecting fivance. 

Fin’-an-cier”, (-secr, 103) # One who collects or 
manages the finances; one skilled in raising and ap- 
plyiug public money. 

FINARY.—See under Fine, a. 


FINCH=fintch, «. A small bird, of which we have 
three kinds, the yoldfinch, chaffiach, and bulfioch. 

To FIND, fined, 115: ) v. a. Primarily, to come 

I Founv=fownd, 31: to or light upon, to ob- 

Founp=fownd, 31: tain by searching; to dis- 
cover, frequently with out joined to the verb; to come 
to, or determine mentally or judicially ; to obtain for, 
or supply: To find one’s-self, to be conscions of one's 
state nx tohealth, &c : Tu find fuult with, to blame 
or censure fur a fault discovered. 

Find’-er, s. He that finds. Find’-fault, s. Acaviller. 


Find’-y, a. That has or finds room; capacions, 
plump. (Obs.) 
Find’-ing, 8. Discovery ; in law. a verdict. 


Founp/-11na, 8s A child foul in a state of deser- 
‘tion. 

FIN E=fine, *. (Compare Final, &c., Finance, and 
Finis, &c.) Originally, a siaal agreement between the 
lord and his vassal concerning lands or rents; hence, 
asum of money puid according to conditions on alien- 
ation or transfer; hence again, a sum paid fora privi- 
lege or exemption; and hence its present usual mean- 
ing, a mulect, penalty, or forfeiture as a punishment. 
In sine, in conclusion, finally. 

To Fine, v. a. and x. To mulct :—neu. To pay a 


fine. 
Fi’-na-ble, 101: a. That admits or deserves a fine. 
Fine’ less. —See under Final 


FINE=f ing, a. Thin, slender, minute; not coarse; 
smoothly sharp; subtile, tenuous; refined, pure, clear, 
pellucid; nice; artful, dexterous; cl gant, beautiful in 
thought; elegant and dignified to sight ; accomplished ; 
excellent; showy, splendid ; it is often used ironically. 

To Fine, v. a. To make less coarse; to make pel- 
lucid; in some old authors, toembellish; commonly, 
to refine or purify.—See also under Fine, a mulct. 

Fi/-ner, s. and a, One who fines :—adj. More ne. 


The sign = bs used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. . 
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Fi'-nar-y, 129, 12:8. The second forge at iron works. 

Fi’-ner-y, s. Show, splenduur of appearance. 

Fine’-ly, ad. In a fine manner, often wi:h irony. 

Fine’-ness, 8. Delicacy; bean:y, show ; purity. 

Tv Fine’-praw, 26: v. 0, To sew up so nicely 
that the rent drawn together is not perceived. 

Fine’ draw-er, 8. One who undertakes to fine-draw. 

Fing -¥1n-GEnRv, 158, 77, LI4: a. Nice in work- 
manship. 

Fine/-spo-xen, 114: a, Using fine phrases. 

Fing:-sPuN, a. Ingeniously or artfally contrived. 

Fi-nesse’, (fé-néss', [Fr.] 170) s. Artifice, strata. 
gem. Hence. To Finesse. 

Fin’-1-c4t., 92: a. Nice in trifles; foppish. 

Fin’-i-cal-ly, ad. With foppish nicety. 

Fin’-i-cal-ness, s. Superfluous nicety. 

Fin/-i-KIN, a. Precise in trifles; idly busy. [Colloq.] 

FINGER, fing’-guer, 158, 77, 36: 8. One of the 
five extreme parts of the hand; one of the four distinct 


from the thumb; the breadth of a Ginger; the hand; 


the instrument of work. 

To Fin!-ger, 0. a. and x. To touch lightly ; to per- 
form with the fingers; to meddle with; to pilfer :—neu, 
To dispose the fingers aptly in playing on an instru- 
ment. 

Fin’-ger-ing, 8. The act of touching lightly; the 
manner of touching an instrument of music. 

@> Among the compounis are Fin’ger-board, (of a 
musical instrument, as a violin, &c ;) Fin’ er-fern, (a 
plant;) Fin/ger-shell, (a shell like afinger,) &c. 

FINGLE-FANGLE, fing”-gl-fang’-gl, 158, 
101: s. A fancy, a trifle. (Hudibras.) 

FINICAL, &c.—See under Fine, ad). 

FINIS=fi'-nis, s. End, conclusion. {Lat.) 

To Fin’-1sn, (fin’-ish,) v. a. and nx. To bring to 
the end proposed ; to perfect: to use elaborate tonches 
ip co ocnding 5 to put an end to:—neu. To come to an 
end, 

Fin‘-ish-er, 36: 8. One who finishes or completes. 

Fin’-ish, 8, Completion; the last touch to a work, 

/-nive, (fi/-nite, 6) a. Having limits, bounded. 

Fi’-nite-less, a. Infinite, boundless. 

Fi'-nite-ness, s, Limitation, confinement. within 
boundaries. Fin’i-tude (92) is a less proper word. 
FINLESS, FINNY, FIN OED, &c.—See under 

Fin. 
FINN=fin, 155: ¢. A native of Finland. 


FINNIKIN, fin’-né-kin, s. A pigeon with a sort 
of mane as a crest.—See Finikin under Fine. (adj.) 
FINOCHIO, fin!-dtch-d, 146: », Fennel. 
FIPPLE, fip’-pl, 101: 6. A stopper. (Bacon.} 
FIR=fer, 35: s. The pine. which is sawn into den. 


FIRE=f ire, s. Popularly, one of the four elements, 
see Element;) strictly, the light and heat extricated 
uring that change of a hody which is called com- 

bustion ; flame; lustre; an thing burning; a con. 
flagration; torture by burn ng; any thing inflaming 
or provoking; ardonr, violence; vigour of fancy ; 
spirit; sexual love; inflammation; red eruptions, 

To Fire, v.a. and mn. To set on fire, to kindle: to 
inflame, to animate; to cauterize —nex. Te take fire, 
to be kindled; to be inflamed; to discharge any fire 
arms. Hence, Fi'ry or Fi’ery, hot. (45.) 

Fi’-rer, s. One that fires; an incendiary, 

Fi’-ring, s. A discharge of guns; fuel. 

¢> The word is much com unded; as Fire’.arms, 
cpune:) Fire’-ball, (a ball filled with combustibles :) 

tre’-blust, (a disease in hops;) Fire’-trund, (a piece 
of wood inflamed; figuratively, on incendiary, one 
whod exeltes passions ;) Fire’brush, (to sweep the 
hearth ;) Fire bueket, (naed by fremen;) Fire’ -cock, 
a cock for turning on water to extinguish fires ; ) 
ive’-drake, (a fiery serpent or meteor ;) Kird-engine, 
(for throwiug water to extinguish fire; ) Fire’-esenpe, 


FIS 


(a machine to be used in cases of fire;) Fire’ fly, 

that emits light from under its wings ;) Fire’-huuk, 
Stor pulling down buildings on fire:) Fire'érons, (poker, 
tongs, and shovel:) Fire’-dock, (a gun discharged by a 
lock with steel and flint;) Fir “man, (employed to ex. 
tingui h fires ;) Fire office, (for insurauee from fire :) 
Fire’ pan, (for holding fire; in a gun, the receptacle 
fur the priming powder :) Fire’ place, (where the tire is 
made in the chamber ;) Fire’ plug, (a stopple placed 
in a pipe which supplies water in case of te;) Fire’. 
ship, (aw vessel tilled with combustibles to send against 
the enemy ;) Fire’. shovel, (a shovel to throw corzls on a 
chamber. fire ;) Fire-side’, (the hearth, the chimuey ; 
figuratively, home:) Firc’-stune, Ce metallic fossil, 
Pyrite;) Fire-woud, (wood for fuel: Fire’-works, (ar. 
tificial works to be fired fur amusement 3) Friag-irun, 
\an iron used by faniiers,) &c. 

To FIRK=ferk, v.a. To whip, to beat. [Hudibras.1 

FIRKIN=fer/-kin, 33: 9. A measure, in general 
the fourth of a barrel; a small vessel or cask. 

FIRM=ferm, 35: a. and s. Properly, fixed ; hence, 
applied to the matter of bodies, closely compressed, 
compact, hard, solid; steady, unshaken: strong.— Seu 
also lower. 

fT Firm, v. a. To confirm ; to fix. (Obes) 

Firm, 8. Originally, a signature by which a writing 
was firmed or rendered valid; at present the name or 
names which a mercantile house subscribes, and 
under which it transacts business, 

Firm’‘-ly, ud. Strongly ; with firmness. 


Firm’-ness, s. The quality of being firm. Old authors 
use Firm’itude and Fir'mity, as opposite to infirmity. 

Firm’-less, a. Detached from substance. {Pope.] 

Fin’-a4-meNT, s. That which keeps separate what 
would otherwise come together: that in which the 
stirs are fixed: it must be remarked. how ever, that the 
Hebrew word which 1s rendered bv thes one in Gen. i, 
does not convey the sense of solidity, but only of ex- 
pansion, 

Fir’-ma-men"-tal, a. Celestial 3 of the upper regicns, 

FIRMAN=fer’-man, 35: a An Asiatic passport, 
permit, licence, or grant of Privileges, 

FIRST=ferst, 35: a. and ad. The ordinal of One » 
earliest in time; foremost in place ; highest in dignity 
orexcellence:—ady Before any thing else; at the be 
Sinning, at first. 

> Some lute authors use Firs'ly for the snke of its 
more accordant sonud with secondly, thiraly, &e. 

First’-ling. s. The first produce or offspring. 

First’-fruits, (-froots, 109) 8. pl. Whatever the 
Season earliest produces or matures; first profits of 
any thing; earliest effects. 

ty Among the other compounds are First’-hegut™ten, 
First’. burn, First’ -crea'ted, First-rate, (of highest ex. 
cellence ; of largest size,) &e, 

FIRTH=ferth, s. A trith, which see, 

FISC=Sisk, 2. A state treasury. (Lit. a basket. 

Fis’-cal, a. and s. Pertaining to the public treasury 
—s. Exchequer, revenue; a treasurer. 

FISH =fish, e«. An animal that inhabits the water, 
It is often used collective! y. fish, fur sishes, 


To Fish, v. n. and a. To be employed in catching 
fishes; to seek to draw furth by artifice:—act. To 
search by raking or dragying; to draw out or up; ia 
sea language, to strengthen with a piece of timber. 

Fish’-er, 36: 8. One who fishes; a fisherman. 

Fish’-er-y, 8. The busincas of fishing ; a commudious 
plice for fishing, 

Fish’-y, 103: a. Inhabited by fish; Ash-like. 

Fish’-ful, 1173 a. Abounding with fish. 


To Fish/-i-ty, 6:¥v. a. To turn to fish. (Ludicrons.? 
G> Among the compounds are Fish’ fag, (a Bilingsgate 
woman,) Fish’-houk, Fish'-kettle, Fish’-like, bishl. 
market, Fish’-meal, (taken at fasting seasons,) Fish’. 
monger, Fish’-poad, Fish’-rvom, (in a ship between the 
after-huld an spirit-room,) Fish’-spear, (for taking 
some kinds of tish,) Fish'-wife, (n woman that cries 
fish,) Fish’-woman, &c. Also, Fish'er-buat, Fish'er. 
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Fixt/-ure, 17:0. A piece of furniture fixed to 4 
house, as distinguished from a movable It is « 
modern word, though frequently substituted in new 
editions of old works for Fixure. 

FIZGIG=tiz'-gig, s. A kind of harpoon to strike 

fish, roperly a tishgig ; a fire-work.—See below. 

To FiZZ—tie, 157: v. ”. To emit a sort of hissing 
noise. To Fizzle means the same. 

Fiz’-gig, 8. A kind of fire-work 3 a gadding flirt. 

FLABBY, fiXb’-béy, 105: a, Unpleasantly sof 
and vielding, lank, fiaccid, flagging, flapping. 

Flab/-bi-ness. s, Laxity, limberness, softuess. 

FLA BEL=fia’-bil. s. A fan. [Obs.] 

Flab/-ile, 94, 105: a. Subject to be blown about. 

FLACCID=flick’-sid, a. Weak, flagging, not stiff; 
lax, not tense, 

Flac-cid’-i-ty, 105: s, Laxity ; want of tension. 

To FLAG=flag, v.”. and a. (Allied originally to 
the preceding.) To hang loose without stiffness; to 
Rrow Sspiritless or dejected; to prow feeble, to lose 
Vigour :—acé. To let fall or suffer to droop.—See alas 
under Flag, a stone. 

Flag’-gy, (-gudy 77 ) a. Weak, lax, insipid. 

Flag, s. A water plant with a bladed leaf thut hangs 
down or flags when not moved by the wind. 

Flag’-worm, l4l: 8. A grub where flags grow. 

Fi..G, 8. A cloth that waves or flags according to the 
Btate of the wind, borne on a staff as@ military or 
naval ensign. 

K> To strike the flag is to pull it down, which in a naval 
battle is the sizn of surrender: among the compounds 
are Flay’-staff, Fling’ officer, (the commander of 
&quadron, ) Flag’-ship, (which bears the admiral,) &c, 

FLAG=flig, 8. A broad flat stone. 

To Flag, v. a. To lay with broad stones. 

Flag’-broom, s. A birch broom for pavements. 


To F LAGELLATE=flad’-péi-ldte, 64: v.a, Ts 


whip or scourge. 
Flaghel-lant, & One of a sect that arose in Italy, 
1260, that maintained the necessity of flagellation. 
Flag’-el-la"-sion, 89: 8. A whipping or scourging. 
FLAGEOLET, flddge’-b-iSt", 92, 121:8, A sort 
of small flute. 
FLAGITIOUS, fld-gish’-"Gs, 90; a. Wicked 
Villainous, atrocious. 
la-git’-wus-ly, ac. With extreme wickedness. 
Fla-yis'-ious-ness, s. Wickedness, villainy. 
FLAGON=flag’-on, 8. A large vessel of drink. 
FLAGRANT=fla’-prant, a. Primarily, burning, 
ardent, glowing, flushed, red: in its usual sense, 
flaming in notice, glaring, notorious, enormous. 
Fla'-grant-ly, ad. Ardently ; notoriously. 
Fla’-gren-cy, s. A burning : heat, inflammation 3 (Fla!. 
grance has the same seuse ;) notoriousness, enormity. 
To Fla'-grate, v. 4 To burn. Fla-gra/-tion, & A 
burning. (Obs.] 
FLAIL=flaul. a. The instrument to thresh corn. 
FLAKE= fiske,s. (Compare Fleak.) A portion of the 
parts of something hanging loosely together, as a flock 
of wool; or a part that comes away as n scale, stratum, 
or little layer; a carnation striped on a white ground. 
To Flake, v.a. and ». To form in flakes or hodies 
loosely connected :—nex. To part in loose bodies; to 
break into little layers. 
Fla’-ky, a. Loosely hanging together ; lying in louse 
masses; lying in flakes or little layers, 
FLAM=flim, s. A freak; a lie; a pretext. 
To Flam, v. a, To deceive by a lie; to delude. 
Flim’-flam, s A whim; a trick. (Bean. & Fl.) 
FLAM BEAU.—See in the ensuing class. 
5 FLAME=flaime, s. A blaze ; inflammable gas in a 
Fiz’-ure, (fick’-sh'vor, 47 ) &. Position, (Shaks.;}|  stateor combustion as it ascends in a stream from a 
stable pressure ; firmness. [Little used J burning borly; ardour of temper or imagination ; love, 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that hare no irregularity of sound. 
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man, Fish’er-toren or FYsh’ing-town, Fish’ing-frog, (the 
toad fish, ) Fish'ing-place, &e. 

FISSURE, fish’-’oor, 147: & A cleft, a narrow 
chasm where a breach has been made, 
” Fis'-sure. v. a. To make a fissure. 

Fis’-s11.8, (fis!-stl, 105) a, That may be cleft or 
divided iu the direction of the grain. 

Fis-sil’-i-ty, 84: 8, The quality of admitting to be 
cleft. 

Fis!-si-pEp. a. Having separate toes. (Nat. hist.] 

FIST =fist, s. The clinched hand. 

To Fist, v. a. To strike ; to gripe. 

Fis'-ty-cuffs, s. A battle with fists ; a boxing, 

FISTULA =fis!-th-1d, & Literally, a reed or pipe ; 
@ sinuous or pipe like ulcer, callous within, 

Fis!-tu-lar, 34: a. Hollow like a pipe. 

Fis!-tu-lows, 120: a. o¢ the nature of a fistula. 

To Fis’-tu-late, v.n. anda. To turn to a fistula: 
—ch, Tu make hollow like a pipe. 

=fit, s. An assault, invasion, or paroxysm of any 
intermittent distemper; a sudden and viulent attack 
of disorder in which th. patient is convulsed or sense. 
less; distemperature; ashort return after intermission; 
@ temporary affection or attack: it was anciently used 
for any recommencement afer intermission, and hence 
the parts of a song, the straius of a ivce of music, and 
even the sections of a book, were called Sits. 

Fit’-fel, 117: @. Varied by paroxysms. 

FIT=fit, a. Qualified, Proper; convenient, meet, 
right. 

Tu Fit, v. a. and n. To suit or accommodate to; to 
accommodate; to be adapted ta; to prepare, fullowed 
by for: To fit out. to equip: To sit up, tu furnish -— 
new. Tu be proper, to be becoming. 

Fit’-ter, 36: 8. He or that which confers fitness, 

Fit’-ly, ad, Properly, justly, meetly, suitably. 

Fit'-ness, s. The quality or state of being fit. 

Fit’-ment, «. Something fitted to an end. (Shaks.] 

Fit’-ting-ly, add, Properly, suitably. 

FITC =fitch, 8. A chick pea, a vetch. 

FITCHEW, fitch’-o0, 63: 8. A pole-cat; a fon- 
mart. It is also called a Fitch’-et. 

FITZ, fits, 143: ¢. Son. [Used only in composition.) 


FIV E=five, a. and s. Four and one, 
Five’-fold, (-fould, 116) a. Consisting of five in 


one ; in fives; five double. 

Fives, 151: 8. A play with a ball, in which three 
fives or fifteen are counted to the Bxme; also, by cor- 
ruption for Vives, a disease in horses, 

G>- Among the compounds are Five’. barred, (applicd to 
a gate.) Five -cleft, Five -leaved, Fine’-tuuthed, &c. 

Fivrn, (fifth) a. The ordinal of five, 

Fifth!-ly, ad. In the fifth place. 

Fiv-reen’, 84: a. and s. Five and ten, 

Fif-teenth’, a. The ordinal of Afteen, 

Fir’-ry, a. and 8. Five tens. 

Fif’-ti-erh, a. The ordinal of fifty. 

To FIX, ficks, 154, 188: v.aand a. To make 
fast, firm, or stable; to establi-h; to direct without 
Suriation; to deprive of volatility ; to transfix :—mew, 
To settle or remain permanently; to become firm, to 
Cease to be fluid: Tu sir un, to settle the opiuiun or 
resolution, to determine on. 

Fired, (fickst, 104, 143) part. Made frm. 

Fir-a’-tion, $9: 2, Stability; the state in which a 
Lody does not evaporate, or become volatile by heat; 
reduction to firmness, 

Fix’-ed-ly, ad. Certainly, firmly, steadfastly. 

Fis/-ed-ness, s. The state of being fixed; stability; 
Tesistance to dissipation by heat. In this last sense 
Fix'ity is used by Newton, anf F izi@ity by Boyle. 


FLA KLE 


Flat’-ter, 8. He or that which flaitens. 

Flat’-ly, ad. In a flat manner; peremptorily. 

lat’-ness, s- The state oF quality of being fat 

evenness; insipidity, dulness. 

Flat’-tish, a. Somewhat fiat, rather fiat. 

Flat-long, Flat-wise, 151: 4. Not edgewise. 

To Fiav-'TEN, lli:v.a. and a. To make eten oF 
level; to beat down, to lay flat; to make iusipid; to 
depress; in music, to make the tone less sharp ;—— BEB. 
To grow even or level; to grow dull or insipid. 

‘To FLATTER=flat-t 1, 36: v. a. To soothe with 
praises; to gratify with servile obseqnivusness? 10 
praise {ulsely ; to raise falxe hopes: to southe or delight 

Fiat-ter er, 129: Que who flatters ; a fawner- 

Flat’-ter-ing, 4. Obsequious ; exciting hopes. 

Flat!-ter-ing-ly, ad. \n a flattering manner. 

Flat’-ter-y, 109: &- False praise; artful obsequious- 
ness; adulation. ; 

FLATULENT=flae--lént, 92:4, Affected with 
air generated in the stomach, windy; turgid, pully s 
empty, vain. 

Fiat!-u-len-cy, Flat’-u-lence, & Windiness. 

Flat!-u-cws, a. Fiati-u-us'’-i-ty, s. Wind; windi 
ness. (Obs. 

Fua/-Tvs, | at.| 8. Wind in the body ; a breath, @ 
puff. ¢> [he parent word of the class. 

To FLAUNT; flint, 122: v. 7”. To make an oS- 
tentatious show in apparel; to show or spread out. 

Fiaunt, 8. Any thing airy and showy; @ display. 

FLAVOUR, fla’-vur, 120, 40: »- The quility of 
a substance which affects the taste or the smell; taste, 
odour. 

To Fia/-vourt, U. a To communicate some quality of 
taste or smell. 

Flal-vour-less, a. Of no taste or smell. 

Fla’-vo-rews, 120: a. Pleasing in flavour. 

FLAVOUS, fla-vus, 120: 4. Yellow. 

FLAW=fias, 3. A crack or breach, & fault, a de- 
fect; anciently, & gust or blast, & tumult, a commotiva. 

To Flaw, ©. 4 To crack, to break ; to violate. 

Flaw!-y, 103: a. Full of flaws, defective. 

Flaw!-less, a. Without cracks, wi-hout defects. 

FLAWN=fidon, s. Asort of fat pie or custard. 

FLAX=flicks, 18% : s. The plant of which the finest 
thread is made 5 the fibres of flax realy for spinning. 

Flaa’-en, 114: a. Made of flax ; fair like flax. 

Flaz’-y; 105: a. Flaxen. . 

co Among the com pounds are Flaz’-comb, (for reparing 

flax;) Flax’-dresser j Fla’ -weed, (a plant,) sc. 
To FLAY=flay ® 4. To strip off the skin. 

Flay’-er, 36: 4: He that flays. 

FLEA=flé, 103: 8 A. small blood-sucking insect 
remarkable for its ayility. 

To Flea, v. a. To clean from fleas. 

Fleal-bite, Flea’-bi-ting. # The pain or red mark 
caused by a flea; figuratively, & slight pain. 

eo Among the cumpounds ure Fleu!-bane and Fiea’- 

wort, (plants so named. ) 


FLEAK=fleck; ¢- (Allied to Flake and Flock.) A 
small lock, thread, or twist. (Obs.) 
FLEAM=flecm, s. Av instrument to bleed cattle. 
To FLECK=fléck. v. a. To spot; to streak 
Tv FEM ee ecules) or stripe ; to Variegute. 


(Obs.] 
FLEDGE=fléd ge. 4. Feathered, fledged. [Milton ] 
To Fledge, % 4%: To furwish with wings or fca- 


T, Flame, %. ” Io shine as fire; to burn with 

emission of lights to break out in viulence of prssion. 
The active scmee, to inflame, is obsulete. 

Fla!-my, 105: 2. Blazing; like flame. 

Fla/-ming, @. Brilliant like flame. 

Fla/-min y-lys ad, Radiantly; with great show. 

F)4-min!-Go.—See lower. 

Fiam!-BEAC, (-hd, 108) & A lighted toreh. 


Fi.am!-mu-003, 120; a. Consisting of, oF like flame. 
Fiany’-ma-ble, 101; a. That may be set in flume. 
Flam/-ma-bil!’-+-ty, G4: 8. Capability of blazing. 
Flam-ma’-ton, 89: & The act of setting in flame. 
Flam-mif’-er-ons, 87: a. Producing flame. 
Flam-miv'-o-mows, 4. Vomiting flame. 
P14-MIN'=GOy 1533: 3. A bird of a flame colour. 
FLAMEN=fia’-mén, 3. A priest in ancieut Rome. 
Fla-min’-i-cal, @. Pertaining to a flamen. 
FLANK, flangk, 158; s. That part of o quadra- 
d’s side which is near the hinder thigh; in men, 
the lateral part of the lower belly; the side of a body 
of forces, OF of a squadron at seas; that part of a 
bastion which reaches from the curtain to the face. 
Tv Fiank, v. a. To attuck the side of @ battalion or 


pass on the side; to secure on the side:— acu. 40 
border. 

Flank!-er, 36: & A fortification projecting #0 a8 to 
command the side of an agsailing body. 

To Flank’-er, 0. @- To defend by flankers. 

FLANN EL=flan’-nél, s- Soft woollen cloth. 

FLAP = flap, # Any thing that hangs broad and 
loose ; the motion of a flap, or the noise it makes. 

To Flap, ¥- 4: and #. To beat with a flap, as flies 
are beaten; to move with the noise as of a flap:—nea. 
To move as wings, OF something b aud loose; wv 
fall as something broa and loose. 

Flap’-per & He or that which flaps. 

go Among the compounds are Flap’-drago*. (a ploy in 
which sweetmeats in flame are snatched ont of burp- 
ing brandy, and extinguiehed by & finp of the mouth 
in swallowing them 3) Flap’ jack, (@ sort of pancake or 
upple puff.) Flap’-eared, aud Fucp-mouthed. 

Tv FLARE=flare, dl: v.n. To burn with wau- 
dering unsteady light; to flutter with splendid show; 
to glitter oifensively ; to be in too much light. 

Flare, s An unsteady proad offensive light. 


FLASH =flash, s. A wudden, quick, transitory blaze; 
sudden burst a8 of wit or merriment; & short transient 
state; that which has the effect of a flash. 

To Flash, © ”. and a. To exhibit @ quick and 
transient flame; to burst out into any kind of vio- 
lence; to break out into wit oF bright thought —A"cs. 
To strike or throw as light on the eyes OF miud ; in old 
authors, to strike Up m the surface os water in 
swimming OF rowing. 

Fiasti-er, s Anciently, & rower; @ shallow wit. 

Flash/-y, 105: 4 Dazzling for @ moment; sbowy. 
gay; emyty, not solid ; insipid, vapid. 

Flash’-i-ly. ad. With empty show. 

FLASK=flask, ¢- A veasel for keeping at hand 
drink or food, Xe.3 & leathern of wooden bottle; 4 
bottle with a wicker cover; @ powder horn. 

Fian’-Ket, 14: 4. A long shallow basket: a vessel 
in which viands ure served Up. 

FLAT=fiat, @- and s. Level, horizontal ; smooth ; 
even with the ground, lying along: plain, dow nright, 
perem ptory 5 in painting. wanting relief oF promi 
nence; in music, Hot acute, Bot sharp: in common 
figurative language, depressed. syirilless. dull, taste- 
je-8:—s. Smovth low ground, @ Icvel. a plain; a place 
exposed to inundations; & shallow; tht partof any 
thing which ts flint; a surface without prominences; 

in music, a tone depressed half a note | eluw a natural. Fi.erv=fléd, sometimes incorrectly ased for 

To Fiat, v- 4- and nr. To flatten. [Little used.) Fiy and the latter more frequently, and bya Ggure 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers cafer, prevede the Dictiot ary. 


thers. - 
T, FLEE=dflea| °" To run from, as from danger; 
| Firv=fléd, > 7? © have recourse to shelter. It is 


LJ 
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: FLE 


jastifiably for To Free. By th: ellipsis x srom, it 
oftvu seems active. 
FLEECE=flecce, s. The wool shorn from one sheep. 
To Fleece, v. a. To spread over as with wool; to 
clip wool from; figuratively, to pluck, to plunder, to 


strip. 

Fleeced, (fleest, 1]4, 143) a. Having a fleece; 
plundered. 

Flee’-cer, 36: # A shearer; a plunderer. 

Flee’-cy, 105: a, Woolly; appearing woolly. 

To FLEER=flere, 43: v. 2. To mock, to gibe, to 
jest with insoleuce and contempt: to leer. 

Fleer, s Mockery ; a deceitful grin of civility. 

Fieet'-er, s. A mocker; a deriding fawner. 

FLEET=<1e-t, s. A creek, an inlet. (Obs.] 

FLEET= flect, a. Swift of pace, nimble, active: in 
some authors, light or thin; skimming the surface. 

To Fleet, v. n. and a. (The old part. is Flet.) To 
fly swiftly; to be in a transient state; in old authors, 
to float :—act. (Ubs.] To skim as water or milk, to 

s away lightly. Hence Fleet’ing-dish, a skimming 
Fowl. To Flote is the same verb, which also signitics 
to skim. 

Fleet’-ly, 105: ad. Swiftly, quickly. 

Fleet’-ness, 4. Swiftuess, celerity. 

FLEET=flect, s. (Compare To Fleet in the pre- 
ceding class.) A company of ships, a navy. 

FLEMISH =flém’-tsh, a. Pertaining to Flanders. 

FLESH=flésh, s. The softer solids including the 
muscles, fat, and glands ofan animal as distinguished 
from the bones and fluids; animal food distinct from 
vegetables; animal food exclusive of fish; in fruit, 
that part which is fit to be eaten; animal nature; 
man, human nature; kindred, family ; the body as 
liable to death and corruption, distinct from the iin- 
perishable nature of man: carnality, a carnal state: 
the outward literal sense of a scriptural passage as 
distinct from the spirit or typical meaning, 

Tv Flesh, v. a. To initiate, a sportsman’s use of the 
worl from the practice of training hawks and dogs by 
feeding them with the first game they take or other 
flesh; hence, Shakspeare uses Fleshment, to signify 
eagerness gained by successful initiation; to harden, 
to accustom ; to glut, to satiate. 

Flesh’-y.a@. Plump, full of flesh, pulpous. 

Flesh/-1-ness, s. Plumpness, fulness, fatness. 

Flesh’-less, a. Without flesh, lean. 

Flesh’-ly, a. Corporeal; carnal; animal; not spi- 
ritua), not divine. 

Flesh!-li-ness, s. Abundance of flesh; carnal pas- 
sions and appetites. 

@3> Among the compounds are Flesh’. brush, (to rub the 
skin with,) Flesh'-coluur, Flesh’ fly, Flesh’ hook, (to 
draw flesh from a pot,) &c. 

To FLETCH=flétch, v. a. To feather, as an arrow. 

Fletch’-er, 36: s. A maker of bows and arrows. 

FLETZ, fl&ts, 143: @. A word applied by geolo- 
gists to formations of rucks which appear in beds more 
pearly horizontal than what are calied transitiou rocks. 

FLEW, f1'00, 109: s. The chaps of a hound. 

Flewed, (fl’d6d, 11-4) a. Deep mouthed, as a hound. 

FLEXANIMOUS .—See in the ensuing class. 


FLEXIBLE, fiécks’-é-bl, 154, 105, 101: a. 
That may be bent; pliant; complying; ductile. 

Flez’-i-ble-ness, s. The quality of being flexible. 

Flez’-i-bil’-s-ty, 84, 105: s. Flexibleness ; pliuncy ; 
easiness to be persuaded, compliance, 

Fler’-ile, (flécks’-il, 105) a. Flexible. 

Flez’-or, 8. The muscle that bends the part it belongs 
to, in opposition to the extensor. 

Flea/-ion, (fléck/-shun, 154, 147) 8. The act of 
bending; a double, a fold; a bending, a turn. 

Flea/-u-ous, (fléck’-sh’oo-us) a. Winding, variable. 


FLO 


Fle2’-vre, & The act of bending ; the part bent, 
joint; the bending of the body, obsequiousness. 

Fler-an/-i-mous, (flécks-&n’-¢-miis) a. Pliancy 
of mind. 

To FLICKER=filck’-er, 36: v. 2. To flutt.r, te 
move, as the wings without flying ; to fluctuate. 

Flick’-er-mouse, s. A bat. 


FLIER, FLIGHT, &c.—See under To Fly. 
FLIMFLAM.—See Flam. 


FLIMSY, flim!-zéy, 151, 105: a, Weak, feeble 
mean, Spiritless, withuut force. 

Flim/-si-ness, s Weakness of texture. 

To FLINCH=flintch, v. m. To shrink through 
want of power or resolution to encounter 

Flinch’-er, s. He who shrinks or fails. 

T. FLING=fling, ) v. a. and x. (The obs. part 

] F.uno=flung, is Flong.) To cast from the 

Fi.una=fluog, hand, to throw; to dart; to 
scatter: To fling off, to baffle in the chace:—n-u. To 
flounce, to wince, to fall into violent and irregular mo- 
tions: Tu fling out, to grow unruly. 

Fling. s. A throw, a cast; a sneer, a jibe 

Fling’-er, . He who throws; he who jeers. 


FLINDER=flin’-der, s. A fragment. 

FPLINT=flint, s. A sub-species of quartz, very 
hard, strikes fire with flint, and is an ingredient ie 
glass; any thing proverLially hard: it is sometimes 
compounded, as in Flint-hearted, 

Flint/-y, 105 : a. Made of flint, hard; cruel. 

FLIP=fiip, s. Drink made with beer and spirits. 

Flip’-dog, #. Au iron heated to warm flip. 

FLIPPANT=fitp’-pant, a. Nimble of speech | 
pert, talkative, loquacious, 

Flip’-pant-ly, ad. With ready, prating speech. 

Flip’-pan-cy, Flip’-pant-ness, s. Talkativeness, 
pertness. 

To FLIRT=flert, 35: v. a. and 7. To throw with 
a jerk or sudden effort; to move suddenly, as a fan:— 
new. To run about perpetually, to be unsteady and 
fluttering; to jeer or mock uny one; more commonly, 
in mudern use, to coquet with men. 

Flirt, s. A throw with a jerk; a sudden trick; a pert 
girl; more commonly, a coquette. 

Flir-ta’-siun, 89; 8. Act of flirting, coquetry (Colloq.] 

7o FLIT=filt, v. 2, To fly away with rapid motion, 
to remove; to flutter; to be unstable: by old authors 
it is used in the active sense of tu dispossess. 

Flit, a. Swift, nimble, fleet. (Obs.] 

Flit’-tr-ness, s. Unsteadiness, lightness. 

Flit’-ting. s. A removal, an error, a fault. 

FLITCH=flitch, s. The side of a hog salted and 


cured 
F LITT ER.—See To Flutter, or the 8. Fritter. 
FLIX, fifcks, 154: #. Down, flax, soft hair; 
“al at from Flar;) dysentery, (corrupted from 
er. 

Fi.tx’-wEEp, 8. A species of water cress. 

FLO=flo, s. An arrow. (Chaucer.] 

To FLOAT=float, v. ». and a. To swim on the 
surface of the water; to move lightly as on the surface 
ofa fluid; to fleet or flit:—act. to cover with water. 

Float, s. The uct of flowing, the flux as contrary to 
ebb; (Obs.;] something that swims; the cork or quill 
of an angler's line; a wave. 

Float’-er, 36: 8s. One who floats or sails 

Float’-y, 105: a. Buoyant, swimming. 

Float-age, s. Something that floats. 

>» Among the compounds are Float/-buard (in a water- 
mill) and Flvat’-stone, (a gray porous mineral.) 

F1.0’-r4, s. A fleet; properly the Spanish ficet which 
formerly sailed yearly from Cadiz to Mexico. 

Flo-til’-la, s. Any number of small vessels. 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelling that bave ao irregularity of sound. 
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FLO 
Flo-tage, s. TLs same as floatage. 


Flot’-son, 114, or Flot’-sum, 12: s. Goods that 


swim on the sea without an owner. (Law.) 
FLOCK=flick, s. A lock of wool, 
Flock’-bed, 8 A bed filled with flucks. 
F.oc’-cu-LENT, a. Adhering in locks or flocks. 
FLOCK =flick, s. 


beasts; a company of sheep distinguished from a herd 
which is of oxen; a company. 


To Flock, v. ». To gather in crowds. 

To FLOG=fldg, v. a. To lash, to whip. 

Flog’-ging, 77: s. A whipping. 

FLONG. —See To Fling. 

FLOOD, fliid, 123: 5 A great flow of water; a 
deluge; poetically a river, the sea: flow or flux as 
opposed to ebb; a stream; catamenial discharge, 

To E lood, v. ae To overflow, to inundate. 

Flood’-ing, s. Excessive discharge from the uterus. 

om Among the compounds are Floud’-gate and Floud!- 


mark, 
FLOOK.—See Fluke.—Frooma N, see the next word. 
F LOOKING=%k’-ing, &. An interruption or 

shifting of a load of ore by a cross grain or fissure, - 
FLOOR, flore, 132: 8. That part in a room on 


which we walk; a platform; a story, or level suite of 


rooms, 
To Floor, v.a@. To cover with a floor ; to ground. 
Floor’-ing, 8. Bottom, floor; materials for floors, 


To FLOP=flip, v.u. To flap, which see. 
FLORAL=flore’.dl, 47: a. (See other relations 


under Flower.) Relating to the goddess Flora, or to 
flowers. Flora, see in Supp, 


Flo’-ret, s. A flowerct, an imper‘ect flower, 
Flo-n-age, 105, 99: 8. Bloom, blossom. 
Flo’-rist, s. One who cultivates flowers. 
Flo-res/-cence, 8, The season when plants flower. 
Flo-rif’-er-ows, 120: a. Productive of flowers. 
Fior’-1p, 94, 129: a. Literally, covered with 
flowers ; flushed, or of a bright red ; highly embellished. 

Flor’-id-ly, ad. Ina showy imposing way. 

Flor’-id-neas, s. Freshness of culonr: embellishment ; 
ambitious elegance ; Flo-rid’-i-ty is lesa used, 

Flor’ -u-lent, 109: a. Flowery. [Out of use.] 

Fios’-cunn, 8, A partial or less floret of an aggre- 
Rate flower. ( Bot.) 

Flos’-cu-lous, a, Composed of florets with funnel. 
shaped petals, tubulous, 

O88, & A downy substance in some plants. 
FLORI N=fldr’-in, s. A coin orivinally of Florence. 
FLOTA, F LOTILLA, FLOTSON » &€.—Seo To 

Float, 

To FLOTE.—See To Fleet, under Fleet, 

To FLOUNCE=flownee, 31: v. 2. To move 
with a throwing motion of the body and limbs, to 
move with bustle and tumult; to move with passionate 
ayitation, 

JOUNCK, 8 A dash in the water; a Piece sewed to 


A gown or petticoat to fill it out, produciug noise or 
bustle in moving, 


7» Flounce, v. a. To deck with flounces. 
To Fi.0u N“-DER, 0. a. To strugele with violent and 
irregular motion as an animalin the mire. 


Fl OUNDER, flow n’-der, s. A small flat fish. 
FLOUR. FLOURISH, &c.—see under Flower. 
To FLOUT=flowt, 31: v. a. and 2. To mock, 


to insult :-—neu. To practise mockery, to behuve with 
contempt. 


lout, s. A mock, an insult. Flout’-er, s. A mocker, 
Flout’-ing-ly, 105: ad. In a jecring manner. 
Jo FLOW, flow=fl6, v. rn. and a. (See other 
relations under Fluent.) To move on a slope with a 
continual change among the particles as a finid; to 


A company, usually of birds or 


FLU 


run as water, opposed to standing as water; to rlee as 
opposed to e4b; to melt; to proceed, to issue; to vlidg 
smoothly without asperity ; to write or speak smoothly; 
to abound ; to ha..g loose and waving :—uact. To over 
flow, to deluge. 

Flow, s. The rise of water: a sudden abuadanee, 

Flow’-ing, 8. The act of flowing; flow. 

Flow’-ing-ly, ad. With copiousness ; volubly, 

Flow’-ing-neas, s. Stream of diction. 

FLOWER=flower, 36: =flour, 134: 8. (See 
other relations under Floral.) The part of a plant 
which contains the organs of fructification with their 
coverings; popularly, the bud when the petals are 
expanded; the best, finest, or most valuable tt of 
any thing; the early part, or the prime of life; an 
ornamental expr-ssion in speech or writing; the finest 
part of grain pulverized, but in this sense it is differ. 
any written ; (see lower;) in the plural, catamenial 
discharge. 

Tv Flower, v. wn. and a. To be in flower, to bloom ; 
to be in the prime, to flourish: in old authors, to froth ; 
to come as cream from the surface:—act. To adorn 
with imitations of flowers. 

Flow’-er-y, 129, 105: a. Full of flowers ; adorned 
with flowers, ornamental, forid. 

Flow’-er-i-ness, s. The quality of being flowery. 

Flow’-er-et, s. A small flower, a fluret. 

Flower-de-luce’, 109: 8. A bulbous iris, 

t&» Among the other compounds are Flower-fence, (the 
mame of certain plants.) Flower-garden, Flower. 
gentile, (the amaranth, ) Flower-kirtled, (dressed with 
garlands, ) Flower stalk, &c. 

Four, (flower, 134) s. The edible part of grain 
reduced to powder; meal; the finer part of meal. 

To Flour, v. a. To make into or sprinkle with flour, 

fo Foow’-1su, ( flir-ish, 120, 129) vn. anda. 
To thrive asa healthy plant; to be Prosperous; to use 
florid language; to bray; to move in, or to describe 
various circles or parts of circles irregularly and luxu- 
riantly: in music, to play with bold irregular notes 
for the pu of ornament or prelude :—ac?. To 
adorn with flowers or beautiful figures; to muve in 
various circles; to embellish. 
lowr’-ish, 8. Vigour, state of Prosperity ; display ; 
a triumphant sounding of instruments; movement 
circularly; embellishment. 

Flowr’-ishi-er, 36: 8. One who flourishes. 

Flowr’-ish-ing-ly, ad. With flourishes ; ostentatiously 

FLOWING, &c.—See under To Flow. 

FLOWK, fldok, 125: 5. A flounder, 

FLOWN, flown, 125: part. a.—See To Fly. It is 
frequently used for Ficd :-—See To Flee. In Milton it 
may be found in the sense of rendered flighty. 

FLUATE.—See under Fluor, subjected to Fluent. 

To FLUCTUATE=flick’-th-Ate. (cof/og. flict’- 
sh’oo-dte, 147 ) tm. To roll hither and thither, 
a8 @ Wave; to be wavering or unsteady; to be in an 
uncertain state, to be irresolute. 

Fluc’-tw-ant, 12: a. Wavering. uncertain. 

Fluc’-tu-a”-tion, s. Alternate motion; uncertainty, 

F1.Uc-r18-o-nors, 87,120: a, Sounding aa waves. 

FLUE, #100, 109: s. A small pipe or chimney, 

FLUE, fl‘d0, 109: ¢, Soft down or fur. 

FLUENT, fl'd0’-Ent, 109: a. and «. (See other 
relations under To Flow. Liquid; flowing ; ready, 
voluble s—sz, Stream, runuiog water; the variable or 
flowing quantity in fluxions. 

Flu’-ent-ly, ad, With ready flow; volubly. 

Flw-en-cy, s. In old authors, affnence, abundance ; 
in modern use, the quality of flowing applied to Ian. 
Kusge; facility of words. Flu-ence is bow never used, 

Fi.u’-1p, a. and s. Having parts easily sepurable, 
not solid :—s. A liquor, a liquid, opposed to a solid. 

Flu’-id-ness, s. The state of being fluid. 

F}v-id’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. The quality of being es. 
pable of flowing, opposed to solidity, 


The schemes eatire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels: gatc'-way: chap/amdn: pd-pa’: le: 
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B00d + j'0G, i.e. yew, 55: a, ¢, t, &c. male, 17), 


FLU 


Frome, se. A river or stream. ([Obs.] 

Fid’-on, & In old authors, a fluid state; flux; in 
modern use, a mineral (fluate of lime) which took its 
name from being used as a slur for certuin ores. 

Fla-or’=ic, 53: @. Obtained from fluor. Flu- 

FPlef-or-ous, 120: § oroxs acid is the acid in its 
first degree of oxygenation. 

Flu’-ate, s. A sult formed by the fluoric acid with 


abase, 

Plu’-o-si-lic’-ic, (-liss’-ick, 85) a. Containing 
fluuric acid with silex. F.uvboric, &c., see Supp. 

Fi.u -vi-ai, a. Pertaining to rivers. Flu@vi-u-tile 
and Fiw’-vi-at”.ic have the same meaning. 

Fiux, (flucks, 154) s. and a. The act of flowing; 
the flow; in old authors, concourse, confluence; the 
state of giving place by passing away ; a flow or issue 
of matter; excrement; state of being melted, fusion ; 
any substance or mixture used to promote the fusion 
of metals :—adj, (Little used.) Flowing, inconstant. 

To Fluz, v. g. To melt; in some authors, to salivate. 

Flur-a’-tion, 89: s. The state of giving place by 
passing away. 

Flua’-t-ble, 101: a. Not durable; fusible. 

Flus*’-i-bil*-s-ty, 84: 2. The quality of being fluxible. 

Fluz-il’-i-ty, 8. Possibility of liquefaction. 

Fi.ux-ron, (flick’-shun, 154, 147) s. The act 
of fluwing; the matter that flows; the infinitely small 
increase of the fluent quantity in that department of 
mathematics called Huxions. in which magnitudes 
are sup 1 to be generated by motion, as a line by 
the mution of a puint, a surface by the motion of a 
line, Xe. 

Fluz’-ion-ar-y, a. Pertaining to fluxion. 

Pluz’-ion-ist, s. One skilled in fluxions. 

Fiux’-1vx, 105: a, Flowing; not solid. (B Jon.) 

“luz’-ure, (flick’-sh’oor, 154, 147) # The act 
or power of flowing. [B. Jon.) 

FLUKE, fl’d0k, 109: s. The part of the anchor 


which fastens in the ground, In its other sense see 


Flowk. 

FLUMMERY, fitim’-mér-dy, 129, 105: 8. A 
kind of jelly made of flour or meal; in vulgar figura- 
tive use, insipid big lanyuage, flattery. 

FLUNG.—See Tu Fling. 

FLUOR, &c.—See under Fluent. 


FLURRY, flur’-réy, 105: 8. A hasty blast; a 
hurry; a sudden commotion. 

To Flur’-ry, v. a. To keep in agitation, to alarm. 

To FLUSH=flush, v. n. and a. To flow and 
spreal suddenly, to rush; tocome or appear suddenly ; 
to become suddenly red; to be splendid:—act, To 
cause redness in; to elate, to elevate. 

Flush, a. ad. and s. Fresh, full of vigour; affluent, 
abounding; iu some old authors, ccncvited; among 
mechanics, even or level with :—adv. Su as w& be even 
with: —s, A sudden flow of blood to the face; aflux; 
sudden impulse; bluom; growth, abundance; a run 
of cards of the same suit. 


To F.us’-Tgr, v. a. To make hot and rosy with 


drink. 

To FLUSTER=flus”ter, v. 2. and a. To be in 
a bustle or disproportionate hurry :—act. To hurry, to 
confound. 

Flus-ter, 36: 8. Sudden impulse, hurry. 

FLUTE, fl’0st, 109: s. A musical pipe played 
laterally; a channel or furrow like the concave of a 
flute. In some instances flute occurs as a corruption of 
Jtoat or flota. 

To Flute, v. n. and a. To play on the flute :—act, 
To channel or furrow 

Fla’-ter, Fl/-tist, s. A player on the flute. 

Fiw’-ting, s. Fluted work on a pillar. 


To FLUTTER=flut-ter, v. n. and a. Tu move 
or flap the wings without flying, or with short flights; 
to move about with bustle and show; to be muved 


FOE 


with quick vibrations; to be in agitution :—aet. To 
drive in disorder like birds suddenly roused; to hurr, 
as to the mind; to disorder as to the position. 

Flut-ter, 36: 8. Vibration ; harry, tumult; disordot 
of mind ; confusion ; irregular position. 

Flut’-ter-ing, s, Tumult of mind, agitation. 

FLUVIAL., &c., FLUX, &c.—See upder Fluent. 

To FLY=fly, v. nm. anda. (The past 
I Fi.zw, f1°3d, 110, 109:) tense and participle of 

Fiown, flown, 125: the verb To Flee are 
often used fur slew and fuwn.) To move through the 
air with wings; to pass through the air; to float in the 
air; to move or to be fitted 10 move rapidly; to pass 
on or away ; to part, break, or burst; to flee in a figu- 
rative. and hence, nso, in a literal sense: To fly at, 
to spring with violence upon; in falconry, to hawk; 
Lo sly in the face, to insult, to act in detiance; Tu sly 
Qf, tu revolt ; Tu sly out, tu break into passion, licence, 
or vivlence; To let fly, to discharge as a gun :—act, 
(Used for To Flee, or really neuter with the ellipsis of 
from.) To shun, to quit by flight; in colloquial phrase, 
to cause to fly. 

Fly, 8. A small insect with transparent wings; that 
part of a machine which, being put into quick motion, 
reguiates the rest; something that flies ronnd, or that 
moves quickly; hence, a light carriage. 

> Among the compounds are Fly'-bine, (a plant;) To 
Fiy.blow, (to taint with flies or fill with mayzots;) 
Fir/-bont, (alight saiing vessel;) Ply’-catcher, (applied 
generally, or as the name of a sort of bird;) Lo Fly’- 
Jish, (to angle by baiting with a fly;) Fly’ylap, (for 
keeping off flies,) &c. 

Fly’-ing, a, Floating, waving; quickly movenble. 
Flying coluurs, a phrase expres-ing triumph; Flying 
party, a detachment of suldiers that hover abuut the 
enemy. 

Fii’-er, 36: 8. One that flies; a ranaway; the 
fly of w machine; in the plural, stairs that do not wind 

Fuiaar, (flit, 115, 162) 2. The act of fying, or 
of fleeing; removal by means of wings; hasty removal ; 
a flock of birds; the birds produced in the same 
season; a volicy, a shower; the space passed by 
flight, also a space in ascending by stairs; a wander- 
ing; heat of imayination, sally of the soul. 

Fligh’-ty, a. Fleeting, swift; (Shaks.;} wild, extrava- 
gant in fancy; disordered in mind. 

Fl.gh!-té-ness, 8. The state of being flighty. 

FOAL=foal, 8. The offspring of a mare or of a 
she-ass ; a cult or filly. 

To Foal, v. a. and 2. To bring forth, spoken of a 
mare or she-ass :—new. To bear « colt or filly. 

¢>- The compounds are plants, as Fuul’-bit, Fu.’-foot. 

FOAM=foam, «. Froth, spume. 

To Foam, v. n. and a. To froth, to gather foam ; to 
be in a rage:—act. To throw out with rage. 

Foan-y, a. Covered with foam, frothy. 

FOB=l(oh, 8. A small pocket; the watch-pocket. 

To FOB=I6b, v. a. To cheat, to defraud ; to shift. 

FOCAL.—See under Focus. 

FOCILE, fo’-ctl, 105: s. The greater or the less 
hone of the fore-arm or of the leg. 

FOCUS=f0’-cus, s. Originally, a fire-place; ia 
optics, the point where the rays are collected by a 
burning glass; the point of convergence or concourse ; 
in conic sections, a certain poiut within the tigure 
where rays collected from all parts of the curve coneur 
or meet. 

Fo’-cal, 12: a. Belonging to the focus. 

Foe-11. ua"-TIon, 59: 8. A cherishing as at a hearth. 

FODDER=féd’-der, 8. Food stored for cattle. 

To Fod!-der, v. a. To feed with dry food. 

Fod’-der-er, 129: 8s. He who fudders cattle. 

FOE=10, 108: s. An enemy; an ill-wisher 
plural used to be Fone, which is quite obsolete, 

Foe’-man, 12: s. An enemy in war. 


FQETUS, &c. (103.)—See Fetus. 


The 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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FOG =fSg, &. A donse mist vapour rising from the 
earth or generated uenrit. A Sog-baak is an appear- 
ance as of land when the weather is hazy at sen. 

Foy’-gy, (-guty 77) a. Dark with a fog; misty. 

Fop’-ge-ly, 105: ad, Mistily, darkly, cloudily. 

F ug/-gr-ness, #. The state of being foggy. 

FOG=[6g, s. Long, dry grass; after grass. 

Fou page, #. Rank grass let unmown. __ 

To FOG=foy, v. m. To practise or officiate. [Obs.] 


FOH=fbh, tnterj. An expression of abhorrence, 

FOIB LE =foy’-bl, 29, 101: a. A moral weakness, 
a failing. Asan adjective, weak, itis quite obs. 

To FOI L=foil, 29: v. a. To frustrate, to defeat; 
to make dull or blunt; to puzzle. 

Foil, s A defeat. Foit’-er. , One who fuils. 

Foil/-ing, a. A track of deer barely visible. 

FOIL=loil, s. A sword witha button at 
used in the exercise of fenctuy. 

FOIL=foil, s. (See its relations under Foliage.) 
Literally, a leaf; a thin plate of metal used in Kilding ; 
the quicksilver at the back of a looking gluss; some- 
thing of another coluur placed near a jewel to raise its 
she any thing which serves to set off something 
else. 


To FOIN=foin, v. 2. To push in fencing. 

Foin, s. A thrust, a push. 

FOISON, fov'-zn, 151, 114: 8. Plenty. [Obs.] 

To FOIST=foyst, v. a. To insert by forgery. 

Foist’-er, s, One who inserts without authority. 

¢> Fost, a light ship, (Obs.) and Foisry, &c., musty ; 
(see Fusty,) have no etymological relationship to 
these words. 

FOLD, foald, 116: v. a. and x. To double one 
part of a substance over another; to enclose, to in- 
clude. to shut in.—See also lower :—aneu. To close uver 
another part or thing of the same kind. 
old, 8. The doubling of any flexible substance, a 
plait; an increase of a quantity by itself, or by itself 
Julded; thus, five-fold is a quantity five times folded 
or repeated, 

Fold’-er, s. An instrument to fold paper with. 

Fold’-ing, s. A fold, a doubling. 

Foun, 8. A limit: (Obs. ;) a pen or enclosure for 
sheep; a flock of sheep; a flock. 

To Fold, v. a. To put into a fuld, as sheep. 

Fuld’-age, s. The right of folding sheep. ‘ 

Fold’-ing, s The keeping of sheep in pens. 

FOLIAGE, f3’-1d-Aye, 105, 99: 2, Leaves, in the 

Oggreyate; a cluster of leaves, 

0 Fu’-l-aye, v. a. To ornament with imitated leaves. 

Fu!-11-a"-cEous, (-sh’iis, 147) 90: a. Consisting 
of lamine or leaves; like « common leaf, 

To Fo’-li-ate, v. a. To beat into a leaf or thin plate ; 
to spread over with a thin metallic coat, 

Fo/-li-ate, Fo/-li-ous, a. Leafy. 

Fu’-li-a’-tion, 89: s. The act of beating into thin 
leaves: the leafing of plants; disposition of the leayes 
within the bud. 

Fo’-li-er, 36: 8, Goldsmith's fuil.—See Foil. 

Fo/-li-a-ture, (-thre, 147) s. The state of being 
beat to fuil. 

Fo-11¥-r1-ous, 87: a. 

Fo’-1.1-0.8, 8, A leaflet. 

Fo/-1.1-0, 8. Literally, a leaf, but always used with 
ference to paper; a book of the largest size formed 
by sheets of two leaves; a we; the left and right 
hand pages of an account book when the two are bum. 
bered by the same figure. 
O'-1.1-0-MORT, a. See Feuille-murte. 

FOLK, foke, 116, 139: », People, 
guage; nations, mankind, ¢> 
plural, and therefore not needing 
Common use it always receives it, 


The schemes entire, and the principles 


Vowels : sit way > chip-mdu: pd-pi’: 


the point, 


if 


Producing leaves. 


in familiar lan- 
Though a collective 
the plural s, yet in 


Fo-men’-ter, s. Oue that foments ; 
Fo’-men-ta”-tion, 89 + 5. 


Fond!-ly, ad, Foolishly ; 


FOO 


G> The compounds, F./¥’.laed (vopyhold ) and Fog 


mote (a mectiuy,) are found only iu old authors. 

FOLLICLE, f61'-1é-cl, 105, 101: «. Literally, a 
little bag or bellows; a seed-vessel; an airbag ins 
plant; a gland. 

Fol-lic’-u-lows, a. Having or producing follicles. 

To FOLLOW, foi’-15, 125: v. @.and ”. To go 
after or behind; to pursue: to accompany; to attend 
as a dependant, to suc-eed in order of time; tu le 
Consequential, or result from; to imitate or cu y: & 
observe as a guide, to obey: to be busied ah ad Tv 
follow up, to keep up to; to keep on with what pro- 
perly follows:—neu. To come after another in place ur 
time; to be consequential ; to coutinue endeavours. 

Pol-low-er, 36: 8. One who follows; a dependani, 
an associate; a disciple; a copier, 

FOLLY, t51’-léy, 2, (See its relations under Fool.) 
Weakness of intellect, want of understanding: a 
shameful act when passion subdues the understanding ; 
criminal weakness, 


Fol/-li-ful, 117: @. Full of folly. [Loceal.} 


To FOMENT=185-mén?, 81: vr. a. Originally, to 
cherish with heat: appropriately, to bathe with warm 
lutions; figuratively, to encourage, to promote, 

an encourager, 

The act of fomenting ; a 
lotion; excitation, encourngement, 

FON D=fond, a. In its primary meaning, foolish, 
silly; hence, foolishly tender, injudiciously indulgent, 
foolishly delighted; and, hence, Ty be fond of, in its 
usual meaning, is to have an extreme partiality oz 
love for. 

Fon, s. A fool, an idiot. (Chaucer, Spenser. ] 

very tenderly. 

Fond’-ness, s, Foolishness ; teuderness. 

To Fon’-p1.8, v. a. To treat fondly, to caress. 


Fon’-dler, 36: 8. One who fondles. 


Fon'-dling,s.A fool ; (Obs. ;) a person or thing fondbas, 


FONE=fone,s pl. Foes.—See Foe. (Spenser.) 
FONT.—See under Fount; and under To Found, 
(to east.) 


(See To Feed.) Victuals, provision 

for the mouth; any thing that nourishes. 

Food’-y, 105: a. Eatable. (Chapman, 1600. ] 

Fuod’-ful, a. Full of food. 

Fuod’-less, a. Without food. 

FOOL=fo5l, s. One void of Treason, an idiot; one 
of weak understanding; a term uf indignity; one 
who in a religious or moral view thinks or acts un- 
wisely ; one who counterfeits a fuol, a buffuon or 
jester: hence, 10 play the Jvol may mean either to do 
fuolish actions, or to play pranks like a jester, 

To Fool, v. n. and a. To trifle, to play :—act. To 
treat with contempt; to disappoint; to cheat, 

Fool’-er-y, 8. Practice of folly; act of folly; some 
thing foolish. 

Fool’-ish, a. Void of understanding; weak of in 
tellect ; imprudent, indiscreet; contemptible; sinful. 

Fool'-ish-ly, ad. In a foolish manner. 

Fool/-ish-ness, s. The quality of being foolish. 

Foot!/-nar-py, a. Foolishly bold. 

Fvol’-har-di-ness, s. Rashness, temerity. 

> Among the other compounds are Fou?. born, (unsiog 
from folly,) Fool -happy, (lucky without contrivance,) 
Fuol-trap, (a snare for fools.) Fvol’.’-enp, (cap worn 
by a fuol,) Fuol’-stunes, (a plant so called } Ke. 

FOOL=fool, s. A compound of which govuseberries 
crushed ( foulés) as if under foot, are an ingredient 

FOOLSCAP, fdOlz'-cip, 143: ¢. Paper in /fodn 
quire (scapus) of a small size, being next to put, 


to which the aumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
ldw: poddd: J'R, 2. €. jew, 55: a, e,4, &C. mute, 171, 
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FOOT, fo6t, 118: ». ung. 
FEET ==fect, 103: 8. p/. 


has no plural; a measure of twelve inches, sup 


to be the length of a@ man’s foot, in which sense it has 
the plural, though the singular is often wrongly used 
for it; one of the rhythmical divisions in a line of 
poetry. so called because by these civisions we step 


evenly through the line; io an obsolete sense, the level 


or par of any thing. To set un fuut, to begin, to ori- 


ginate. See also in Supp. 


To Foot, v. n. and a, To dance, to tread to measure 
or music, to skip; to goon foot:—act. To kick; to 


begin to fix; to tread; to add a foot, as toa stock: ng. 
Foot’-ed, a, Shaped or adapted as to the feet. 
Foot'-ing, *, Ground for the foot, support; tasis, 

foundation; tread; entrance; state; settiement. 


Foot’-man, s. One who serves on foot, but particularly 


@ eervaut distinguished from the coachman and the 
groom. 

Fout!-pad, s. A highwayman that robs on foot. 

Foot'-step, s. A track, trace; mark; way. 

Fuuf’-stool, 8. A stool for the feet. 

G> Other compounds are Foot'-hall, (nsed at a rural 
game.) Foot’-band, (band of infantry,) Foot’-boy, 

vel!-bridge, Fool -cluth, (a cloth nnder the saddle of'a 

horse,) Fuut’-fall, (a stumble, ) Foot’-hold, (space for 
the fout,) Fuut’-tot, (immediately, an obsolete word 
borrowel from hunting,) Foot-licker, (a mean ftat- 
terer.) Fuot’-mantle, (a lower garment used by market 
women when riding,) Fuut’-pace, Fou?-path, Fvot’- 
rot, (a disease in sheep,) Fout’-suldier, Foot’-stalk, (the 
stem of a leif,) Foof-stall (a woman's stirrup, ) Fuot’- 
waling, (the wuinscoting of a ship,) &e. 

FOP=15p, s. A man of small understanding and 
much ostentation, a coxcomb; one fond of dress, 

Fop’-pish, a. Fuolishly vain in dress and manners, 

Fop!-pish-ly, ad, With foolish vanity. 

Fop/-pish-ness, 8. Foolish vanity in dress. 


Fop/-ling. s. A petty fop. 

Fop!-per-y, 129, 105: s. Vanity in dress and 
manners; fvolery; vain, idle customs or practice. 

Fop/-dvo-dle, a. A simpleton. (Hudibras.] 

FOR=for, 37, 176: prep, and cunj. Because of; 
in place of; in advantage of, or couducive to; with 
regard to, (often in this sense taking As before it;) in 
the character or nature of; with purpose that or of, 
with tendency to; with appropriation to; shh be 
conj. Kecau-e; ca this account that; in regard that; 
ia consideration of. 

GH Webster's etymology gives no countenance to Horne 
Tovke's theory that this word always signifies cause or 
reason, yet such expressions as the following are most 
easily explained by the latter hypothesis: O/! fur 
better times, i. e. | wish, the cause of my wishing be ng 
better times: Fur all that. é. ¢. all that being a cause or 
reason to the contrary: Fur him to speak would be 
wrong, t. e. to speak would be wrony, he being the 
cause, or with regard to him as the speaker. 

For’-as-much’, 151: cumy. Because so far. 

For-fhy’, conj. For this; therefore. (Obs.] 

To FORAGE, &c.. FORAMINOUS, FORCE, 
&c, FORCEPS, &c., FORD, &c.—See in the 
next column but one, after all the words compounded 
with For-, 

FOR-, a Saxon prefix which seems to have been ori- 
giually used tu indica‘e the restriction of a word to 
the purpose particularia;d by the context; thus Jy 
Forlear was to bear for something in particular, or on 
some certain account: Ty Forbid, was to bid restric- 
Uvely, or for the prevention of something: To Foryet 
was to yet the mind into a certain state fur or with 
regard to some object: hence the words came to have 
the res‘ricted senses to which they were thus most fre- 
qnently limited : hence also, in sume instances, a pri- 
Valive, a ucyative, Or an inteusive force. Lt must be 


That part of an ani- 
mal which touches the 
ground in standing or walking: that which in other 
things is analogous to a foot; the base, the end; act of 
walking: state; posture of action, readiness, state, 
condition; infantry, footmen in arms, in which sense it 


FOR- 


noted, however, that For- is sometimes a corruption of 
Fure-, as Fore is uften used where the original prefix 
was For.. 7 

To Fou-seaw, (for-bare, 100) 

I For-bore’, (for-hérd ) hold from pro- 
For- borne, (for-bo'urn, 130) ceeding, to stop, 
to cease; to delay ; to abstain; to restrain any Violence 
of temper:—act. To abstain from; to avoid volun: 
tarily ; to spare ; te withhold. 

For-bear/-er, 8. One that forbears ; an intercepter. 

For-bear’-ing, a. and s. Ceasing, pausing ; patient, 
long suffering :—s. A ceasing; patience. 

For-bear’-ance. 8. The act of forbearing; inter- 
mission 5 command of temper; lenity, mildness, 

To For-niw', 1 For-bade’, (-baéd, 135), For-bid! 
or For-hid/-den, (-dn, 114) 0. a. and n. To pro. 
hibit, to oppose; to command not to enter; in old 
phiste, to accurse, to blast:—nreu. To utter a prohi- 

ition, 

For-bid!-der, 8. He or that which forbids. 

For-bid’-den-ly, 114, 105: acd. Unlawfally, 

For-bid/-ding, a. and s. Hindering; raising ds. 
like, repulsive >—s. Hitderanece, opposition, 

For-bid-dunce, 12: 2, Prohibition. 

G> See Force, &c.,, Forceps, &c.. Furn, &c., hereafter, 
To Fou-po’, (-ddo, 107) | For-did’, For-done, 
(-dun, 107) r. a. To destroy, to undo ; to harass. 
C>- See Forr, Forr-, and all its compounds; Forregit, 
&e., Forrex, To Forox, Fororrive, &c. hereafter. 
To For-anr’, (-guét, 77) 1 for-gor’, For-got, 
For-yot/-ten, (-tn, 114) ©. a. To let go from the 

remem)iance; to nezlect. 

For-get!-ter, 36: s. One who forgets. 

For-get! fwl, 117: a. Apt to forget; heedless. 

For-get’-ful-ness, 8. Oblivion ; aptness to forget. 

To For-arve", (-guiv. 77, 104, 189) 1 For-gave’ 
For-giv'-cn, (-guiv’-vn, 77, 114) v. a. To par- 
don or remit as an offence or a bt. 

Foregiv’-er, 36: 8. One that pardons. ; 

For-giv’-ing, a. Disposed to forgive, merciful. 

For-givel-ness, s. The act of forgiving; pardon; 
ir eas to pardon; remission of a fine, penalty, of 

ebt, 

> See Fork, &e. hereafter. 

For-Lorn’, 37: a. Deserted, destitute, forsaken, 
lost, solitary: in old writings, taken away; in a lu- 
vicrous seuse, small, despicalle. Qur old authors use 
For-lurd, which was the preterit and »articiple of a 
Saxon verh. Shaks, eare uses the ward substantively. 
Forlora hope is a term applied tu a budy of men sent 
on desperate duty at a siege. 

For-lorn'-ness, 8. Destitution, solitude. 

> See Form, Kc, Former, &c., Formic, Kc., To For- 
NIcATE, &c., hereafter. 

To For-rass’, v. n. To go by. [Spenser.] 

To Fon-viny’, v. 2. To pine away. (Spenser. ] 

t>- See To Forray, &c., und:-r Foraye. in the compounds 
of Fore.. 

To Fou-saxe’, I For-sook’, (-8d6k, 118) For- 
sa’-ken, (-kn, 114) v. a. To abandon, tw gu away 
from; to desert, to fail. 

For-sa’-ker, s. One that foraakes. 

7o For-say’, v. a. To renounce ; to forbid. (Spenser. ] 

For-soorn’, ad. In truth, certainly, very well. In 
modern use it generally denotes irony or contempt. It 
Was once used substantively as we now employ Madam 
in addressing a lady 

> See Furster under Forester, 


v. vn. and a. Te 


To For-swear’, (-sware, 100)) v. a. and nm 
1 For-swore’, (swore, 47) To renounce upos 
For-sworn’, (-swO/urn, 130)J oath; to deny 


upon oath: To furswear one's self is to be perjured 
—reu. To swear falsely, to commit perjury, 


For-swerr’-er, s. Onc who is perjured. 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound 
Consonants. mish -6 4% ¢, mission, 165: vizh-un, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén '66. 


FOR FORE- FONE- 


Fon-swonx’, (-swiink, 141) a. Overtaboured. 


[Spenser.) 

&> For the words which alphabetically follow the pre- 
Ceding, see among thuse which come after the com. 
pounds of Forr-: except Forwagpb and its relations, 
which see under Foreward. 


7o FORAG E=[dr'-dye, 129, 99: v. =. and a, 
To wander; (Obs. :] to wander in search of spoil, ye- 
nerally of provisions ;—ac?. To plunder, to strip, to 
Spoil, Speuser uses To For-ray’. 

r or-aze, 8. Search of provisions ; the act of foraging ; 
foi fur horses and cattle; provisions. In Spenser, 
For-ray’ is used to signify a hostile incursion. 

For’-a-ger, 2,36: s. One that forages; a provider 
of food or fodder; a waster: a beast used to furaging. 

FORAMINOUS, f8-rim/- -nus, 92: a. Full of 
holes. Fu-rd’-méa, (Lat.) is a hole. 

FORCE, f5'urce, 130, 47: s. Strength, vigour, 
power, might; vivlence, compulsion; virtue, efficacy ; 

; #0 armament; necessity. 

» Force, v. a. and n. To compel; to overpower; 
to impel; to urge; to take by violence; to ravish; to 
Texalorce; to get at with art and difliculty, as thoughts 
iu composition; to ripen by art as fruits; to stuff. in 
Which sense itis a corruption of To Farce :—neu, [Ubs. ] 
To lay a stress; to endeavour. 


For'-ced-ly, ad. Violently, constrainedly. 

For’-ced-ness, s. State of being forced; distortion. 

For’-cer, 36: 8. He or that which forces; the em- 
bolus of a pump working by pulsion. 

Force’-ful, 117: a. Driven by force; energetic. 

Force’-ful-ly, ad, Vivlently; impetucusly. 

Force’-legs, @. Weak, feeble, impotent. 

For'-cz-ble, 101: a. Strong, mighty; violent; efi. 
cacious; prevalent; done by force; valid, binding. 

For'-ci-bly, ad. In a forcible manner. 

Fur'-ci-ble-nese, &. Force, violence. 

For'-cing, &. Compulsion; an artificial ripening. 

FORCEPS=(aur'-séps, 37: A pair of tongs, 
Particularly such as surgeons use. 

For"-ci-pa’-ted, @. Formed as pincers to open and 
shut, 

FORD=folurd, 130: . A shallow part of a river 
where it may be passed without swimming; a river, 

To Ford, v. a. To pass without swimming. 

Ford!-a-ble, 101: a. That may be forded. 

FORE=fore, 47: a. and ad. Anterior, not behind ; 
coming tirst:—adbv. Anteriorly. Fure und aft, the 
whole length of the ship. 

FORE-., A prefix of Saxon origin signifying priority 
in place, time, order, or importance, equivaleut to 
Ante-. Pre-, or Pro., in words of Latin origin. Itmust 
be noted, however, that in some words Fore- ig used 
where the orizinal pretix was For-. 

To Fore-anm’, v. a. To arm befurehand. 

To Forr-nope!. v. a. To furetel ; to foreknow. 

Fore-bo/-der. 36: 8. A foreteller; a soothsayer. 

Fore-bode’-ment, s. A presagement. 

Poun-sy’, ad. Near, close by. [Spenser.] 

To Foun-casr’, 11: v.a. and n. To plan before 
execution; tu adjust: to foresce, to provide against: 
—neu. To contrive beforehand. 

Fore-cast!-er, s One that contrives beforehand. 

Fore’-cast, 8. Contrivance beforehand; antecedent 
policy, 

Fonw!-casm x, (-cais-el, 11, 156, 101) s. The 
fore part of a ship, originally of an armed ship. 
ORE-CHO'-SEN, (-zn, 151, 1 14) part. a. Pre. 
eli-cted. 

Forr!-ci-rep, 81: a. Quoted before, 

To Forr-c.osr’, (-cloze, 137) v. a. To shut up, 


the less correct, but equally common Czpression, Te 
Sureclose a murtguge 

Fore-clo/-sure, (-zh’oor, 147) 8. ‘The act of fore 
cosing, 

Forr’/-pgcx, 8. The anterior part of a ship. 

To Forx-pu!.—See To Fordo. 

To Forz-voom’, v. a. To predestinate, 

Foru’-Enp, 81: 8. The anterior part. 

Fors!-y4-Tugr, (-fa-ther, 122, 111). Ancestyr, 

To Fors-venv’, v, a. To Prohibit, to avert; to 
secure. 

Forr’-vin-Gen, 158, 77: s. The finger next the 
thumb. 


Forx’-voor, 118: } $. The anterior foot or feet of 
Forw-rret, 8. pl. f a brute ; the hand in contempt, 


Forr'-vuont, (-frant, 116) 8. The front; the 
forehead. 

Forn!-Game, & The previous game. 

To Fonr-au', v. a. To quit before possession, to 
Rive up when possible tu be received; less commonly, 
to go lefore, to be past. 

Fore-gu'-er, 8. One that foregoes; sn ancestor. 


Fore’-arounp, 81: 5. The part of a picture which 
seems to lie nearest to the eye. 


onrg!-HAND, 8. and @. That part of a horse which 
is before the rider's hand: in Shaks. the chief hand or 
power :—adj. In hand or done too early. 


Fore’-hand-ed, a. Early ; formed in the fore 

Foxs!-nEap, (-héd, 120: collog. f6r'-Ed, 136) 
s. The face from the eyes upward to the hairs confi. 
dence, impudeuce. 

Fort-no1.v!-ina, 116: 8. Prediction. [L’Estrange.> 

Fork/-nonsn, s. A leading horse in a team. 

> See Forzion, &c., hereafter, 


To Fors!-1-ma@"-ie, (-&-mad’-gin, 105) v. a 
To conceive or fancy before proof. 

To Forr-supas!, v. a. To prejudge; to expel for 
non -appearance. 

Fore-judjze/- ment, s. Judgement formed beforehard. 

To Fore-xnow’, (-no, 157, 125) 1 Fore-knew/, 
(-nu, 110) Fore-dnown’, (-nown=nGén.) v. a, 
To know previously. 

Fore-4now-er, 8 He who foreknows. 

Fore-Anow’-a-ble, 101: a@ That may be fureknown. 

Fore-/now!!-edye, (-noi’-Edyre. 157, 136, 168) «. 
Prescience: the knowledge of something that wili 
happen; the knowledge of all that will happen, Man 
originally knows nothing that will happen; it is by 
experience, reason, and calculation, he acquires a fore- 
knowledge of certain events, but more particularly of 
those which are placed within his own powerand will, 
but for which he would indeed have been quite unable 
to form that n-tion of foreknowledge, the effect of 
divine will and power, which he ascribes to the 
Creator: And as what man brings to pass he wille 
shall happen, we oscribe this condition also to the 
Creator, aud conceive him to will all that comes te 
pass; the fatalists go further, and, because the Maker 
Wills and effects all things, conclude that man wils 
and effects nothing ; forgetting that their notion of the 
Almighty free-will is detised only from what the 
have experienced of free-willand power in themselves : 
Ifthe Creator wills all thin » He wills amony the 
rest that man's will shall be e, that is, he wills thag 
man shall elect either good or evil: (see Free-wi 1.) 
Although therefore it is trne that man cannot but act 
according to his Maker's will in one sense, that is, so 
far as his Maker permits, and foreknows he will act, 
yet itis likewise true, .or we limit the gift of the 
Creator and consequently His power of viving.) that 
man can, within the limits assigned, both choose his 
course, and act according to his choice, and so can, if 

please, act contrary to his Maker's will in another 

sense, that is, contrary to His precept or command, 
The difficulty we feel in conceiving freedom of choice 

to preclude, to prevent: To Foreclose @ morigayer, is in man, while we admit the Creator's forekuowledce 

to cut him off from his equity of tedemption ; whence of what that choice will be, is considerable certainly 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
bowels. gat’-way: chap’-man: pd-pa!: ldw: R00 : j'0S. i. €. yew, 55: Qt, &c. reute, 171, 
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FORE- 


but tae reasun of the difficulty is easily assigned. (See 
Fatalians. ) 

>> See Furs hereafier. 

For'-1.4Nv, 8 A promontory, 1 headland, a cape. 

Ty Fors-uay’, v, a. To lay wait for; to lay before- 
hand. 

To Fure-LEN, v. ad. To give beforehand. [Spenser.} 

To Fore-tirt’, v. a. To lift up an anterior part. 

Forr’-10ck, s. The lock of hair on the forehead. 

To Fone-t.oox’, 118: v.n. To see beforehand. 

Fore! 4n, & Chief of a jury; chief workman. 

Fore’-a4stT, 8 The mast nearest the head. 

Forr/-men-TIONED, (-shiind, 147, 114) 81: a. 
Mentiened or recited before. Fore’-named has the 
same meaning. 

Forr/-most, (-moast, | 16) a. First in place or rank. 

Fure’-Noon, & The time from dawn to mid-day. 

Fore-no/-rice, 105: 8. Previous notice. 

(> See Forensic hereafter. 

To Fore’-or-vain”, v. a. To predestinate, to pre- 
ordain. 

Fors’-part, & The anterior part 

Four-passep’, (-pist, |1l4, 143) part. Passed 
antecedently. 

Fory!-pos-sessEp’, (-p6z-zést’, 151, 143) a. 
Prepossessed. 

To Fore-prize!, v. a. To rate beforehand. (Hooker.] 

Fore/-ray Kk, 158: 8. First rank, front. 

To Fore-reacn’, v. an. To gain or advance upon 
at sea. 

To Fowe-rean’, v. 2. To signify by tokens. (Spenser.] 

Forr’-ricur, 115, 162: ad. and a, Onward, 
forward. 

To Forr-run', v. a. To come before, to precede. 

Fyre-run/-ner, s. A harbinger; a prognostic. 

Fonrkl-sain, s. The sail of the foremast. 

To Fors-say’, v. a. To predict, to prophesy. 

To Fore-sxr!, v. a. To sec beforehand ; to foreknow. 

Fore’-sight, (-site, 115, 16-2) 8. Prescience. 

Foressight’-tul, 117: 4. Prescient, provident, 

To Foux-suav’-ow, 125: v. a. To typify. 

Fore!-sH1p, 8. The anterior part of the ship. 

To Forr-snorr-En, 114: v. a. To shorten in 
accurdance with a fore-view of the object, and convey 


an impression of its full length; in some autbors, to 
shorten in order to show the figures behind. 


Fore-short’-en-ing, 8. The act of a painter who 
foreshortens; the s.ate of being foreshortened. 

To Four-snow’, (-sli0, 125) v.a. To pre-represent ; 
to predict. 

Fore-show/-er, 8s. One who predicts. 

Furr/-sipe, 8. Front side; in Spenser, specious 
outside, 

To Fourr-sia!-nievy, 105, 62 v.a. To betoken. 

Fore/-skiNn, & That skin in males whieh is removed 
by circumcision. 

Furt/-skirt, 36: 8 The loose part of a coat before. 

To Fors-siack’, v. @. To neglect by idleness. 
| Spenser.]} 

To Forr-st.ow!, 125: v. a, and n. To delay. (Obs.] 

To Fore-speak’, v. a. To predict; tw forbid; to 
hewitch. 

Fore-sPenr’,, a, Wasted; past; bestowed before. 

Forn-spun’-nrer, s. One that rides before. 

> See Forest, &c., hereafter. 

To Fonrsestav, ( -stiul, 112) v. a. Literally, to 


take a stall or station first, so as to preclude others; 


hence to anticipate; to buy ap before the general 
marke io order to raise the price; iu old authors, tu 
deprive by sometaing prior, with of. 
Fore-stal’-ler, 36: 8. He that forestals. 
Forr-sw47, (-swot, 140) a. Spent with heat. (Obs.} 


FORE- FOR 


To Fore-tasty’, (-taist, 111) v. a. To taste before 
Fore’-taste, 83: 8. Anticipation, pre-enjoyment. 
T» Forr-rx1/, v. a. To predict, to foreshow. 
Fore-tel/-ler, s. One who predicts, a prophet. 

To Forx-Taink’, 158: 1 Fure-thought’, ( thiwt, 
125, 162): Fore’-thougAt, v.a. and ”. To an 
ticipate mentally. 

Fore’-thonugAt, 81: 8 Prescience; provident care. 

Fore!-ro-KEN, 114: 8. An omen, a prognostic. 

To Fore-tu’-ken, v. a. To foreshow. 

Forr!-roorn,) 8. sizg. and p/. The tooth or tecth 

Fors/-rxera, ! in the fore part of the mouth. 

Fors/-rop, 8. The top part in front, as of the head- 
dress; the Fore’top in ships is that of the foremast. 

Fore-voucued’, 114, 143: a. Affirmed before. 

Four'-wanp, 140, 38: 8. The van, the front. [Shaks. , 

> The ensuing word was originally the same in spell. 
ing; and Former (which see hereafter in its place) is 
most likely also a relation. 

For-ward, (for’-word, 140) ad. and a. Towards 
what is before. onward, progressively :—adj. Prema- 
ture, carly ripe; heuce, quick, ready, hasty; warm, 
earnest, ardent, eazer; confident, presumptuous, 

For’-ward-ly, ad. Eagerly, hastily, quickly. 

For'-ward-ness, 8. The quality of being forward or 
premature; eagerness, quickness; waut of modesty. 

To Vor'-ward, v.a. To accelerate, to quickeu; to 
advance, to patronize. 

For'-ward-er, 8s He who promotes or quickens. 

For'-wards, 143: ad. Straight before, progressively, 
not buck wards. 

To Forv-wann’, (wiwrn, 140) v. @. To admonish 
beforehand ; to caution azainst, 

Fore-warn’-ing, s. Previous caution; an omen. 

To Foru-wisu’, v. a. To desire beforehand. 

Forr-worn’, (-wourn, 130) a. Worn out, wasted, 

FOREIGN, f6r’-in, 120, 157 : a. Of another coun- 
try, not native; alien, remcte; excluded; extraneous, 

For’-eign-er, 8. One born in a foreign country. 

For-ergn-ness, 8. Remoteness; waut of relation. 

FOREL=t6r-él, s. A sort of covering for bouks. 

FORENSIC.—See under Forum. 

FOREST=1(r'-ést, s. Generally, a wild unculti- 


vated tract of ground with wood; in legal strictuess, 
achace that is or was under the king’s protection for 
his delight in hunting, with particular laws aud offl- 
cers for ils preservation. 

For'-est-age, 99: s. An ancient service paid by 
foresters to the king; the right of foresters. 

For'-es-ter, s. An officer of the forest; an inhabitant 
of the wit! country. Chaucer uses Forster, and Spen- 
ser Foster. 

> Words commencing with the syllable For, not found 
here, must be ronght under For-. 

FORFEIT, for’-{ft, 120: s. and a. Originally, a 
transgression or crime; at present, that which is lost 
by a transyression; a fine, a muict; something de- 
posited and redeemable by a jocular fine, whence the 
on of forfeits: in an obsolete sense, one whose life 

s forfeit: Asan adj. itis used for Forfeited. 

To For'-feit, 82: v. a. To lose by some breach of 
condition ; to lose by some offence. 

For’-fe:t-a-ble, a. Subject to forfeiture. 

For’-feit-er, s. One who incurs a penalty. 

For’-feit-wre, (-ture, 147) s. The act of forfeiting; 
the thing forfeited; a mulct, a fine. 

FORFEX, for'-técks, 154: s. A pair of scissors. 

> Words commencing with the syllable For, not found 
here, must be songht under For-. 

FORGE, fo/urge, 130: s. The place where iron 1s 
heated and beaten into form; a smithy, particularly 
for large works: a furnace; the act of working irup 
fizuratively, any place where any thing is Tiude of 
shaped. 


The sigan = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonrnis: mish-in, i, e. mission, 165: vich-un, t. €. vision, 163: tin, 166; thén, 166. 
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Foreward, &e.) Before, in tme; mentioned before, 
past. 

For’-mer-ly, ad. In times past ; of uli. 

FORMIC=for-mick, “. Pertiiuing w antes, as the 
Sormie acid, the acid of ants. 

For’-nu-ate, 8. A salt of formic acid with a base, 

For'-mi-ca"-tion. &9 + ¢. The sensation as of ants 
creeping over the skin. 

FORMIDABLE, for'-mé-dd-bl, 105, 98, 1U]: . 
a. Terrible; powerful so as to be fear d. 

For’-mi-da-bly, ad. In a formidable manner. 

For’-mi-da-ble-ness, $ The quality of exciting 
dread; the thing causing dread. 

FORMULA, &c.—See under Form, 


To FORNICATE, for’-né-cdte, 105: ov. 9, To 
have sexual commerce, the parties bein both un- 
married: such is the niecaning entertained by canon 
law, though Usage oflen applies the word to the act 
when the woman only is unmarried. 
or’-ni-ca/-tor, 33: 8. In canon law, an xamarried 


To Forge, v.a. To form by the furnace and ham. 
mer, tu form. Hence, Fur’-er, a smith, or a wurk- 
man; anil Forgery, (Milton, smith’s work. 
or’-ve-tuve, a. That may forge or produce. (Shaks.] 

For’-Gur-y, 129: 8. The act of making ; and hence 
its appropriated meaning, the fraudulent makiuy or 
altering of any record, lustriment, reyister, stamp, &c, 
to the prejudice of another man's right. 

To Forge, v. a. To commit forgery.—See also above. 

For’-per, 8. One guilty of forgery. 

FORINSECA L=fi-rin'-sd-cal, a. Foreign. 

Zo Fo’-ris-ra-mi“are, v. a. To establish in 
an lay so that the person shall be distinct from his 


family. 

FORK=fiurk, 37: 8. An instrument that divides 
atthe end into two or more Points ; one of the divisions 
or points; a point; the commencement of a division as 
iu a fork, 

To Fork, v. a. and a. To shoot into blades or di- 
visions :—act, To stick on n furk ; to furm asa fork. 
Forked, “(forkt, 11d, 143) part. For-ked, a. 

Opening as a fork into two or move parts; having two 
meanings, 
For’-ked-ly, ad. In a forked manner. 
x or’-ked-ness, 8 The quality of being forked. 
For’-ky, «, Forked, furcated. 
Fork'-head, (-héd, 120) s. An arrow. (Spenser. } 
FORLORN, &c. — See among the compounds of 
For-, which precede Fore-, &c. 


FORM=fawrm, 37: 4. Shape or external appear- 
ance; that which has shape, a being animate or inani- 
mate: that which pives shape, a mould ; arrang:ment, 
method; beauty or elegauce as arising from shape; 
empty show ; exterval rites ; established practice. In 
other seuses it has a differeut pronuuciatiun.--See lower, 

To Form, v. a. and a. To make out of materials; to 
give a shape to; to plan; to arrange: tu contrive; to 
model by education :— neu. Ty tuke a form. 

For’-mer, 8. One that forms.—See also the next class. 

Form/’-ful, 117: a, Creative. (Thomson.} 

Form’-less, a. Shapeless, without regularity, 

For'-mal, 12: a. Constituent, essential ; regular, 
proper; more commonly, cvremonions, exact tu alfecta- 
tion ; external, having the appearance only; depending 
on established custom. 

For’-mal-ly, ad. In a formal manner. 
For’-ma-list, 8. One who lays stress on forms; an 
observer of forms only, ja religion or in other things 

For!-ma-lism, 158 :'¢. Formality. 

To For’-ma-lize, v. a. To model ; to modify ; [Obs. :] 
—neu. [ Little used.) To affect formality. 
ur’-ma-uve, 105: 4. and s. Giving form, plastic ; 
——8. A word formed according to some practice or 
analogy, 

F or-mial'-isty, 84: 2, Originally, external appear- 
ance; hence, the quality of any kind which constitutes 
a thing what it is; in ogic, the general notion under 
which any object of the understanding is conevived ; 
commonly, the practice or ubservance of furms and 
ceremonies ; order: customary mode of dress, 

For-ma’-tion, 89: 5. The uct of forming or gene. 
rating; the manner in which a thing is formed. 
OR/-ME-DON, 8, Literally, the form of a gift; a writ 
for the recovery of lands by statute of . estminster, 

For’-mu-1.4,) 2. A Prescribed form, rule, or model; 

For’-xu1. Ry } aprescription. Forma Pruperis, see Sup, 

For’-mu-lar-y, s. and a. A formula; a buok con- 
taining stated forms :—ad). Ritual, stated. 

Form, ((6’urm, 130, 47) 4. A long seat; hence, 
in schools, a class or rank of at udents; the seat or bed 
of w hare; in printing, the type set up and Jocked ina 
chave rea:ly for impiession.—See the other senses, with 
a different pronunciation, above, 


For’-nt-ca"’-tion, 89: 8. The oct or sin of sexual 
commerce, when the parties are not oined in mar. 
riage: with a less limited meaning, a ultery; incest: 
at The word is derived from furnir, an arch 
or vault, the usual place of a prostituie in ancient 
Rome, Hence, in architecture, fornication signities 
an arching or vaulting 3 and Sornicated, arched, 

To FORPASS, FORPIN E. FORSAKE, &. 
FORSAY, FORSOOTH, FORSWEAR, &c. 
FORSWONK. — See among the compounds of 
For-, which precede Fore., &c. 

RT, &c.—See under To Fortify, 

FORTH, fd’urth, 130: ad. and prep, Originally, 
out of doors; onward in time; forward in order; be- 
yond a boundary ; ont into public view ; in old Writers, 
thoroughly, to the end i—prep. Out of. 

Forsh!-right, (-rite, 115) ad. and s Snaight for. 
ward:—s. A straight path. [Obe.] 

Forth-with’, (-with) ad. Immediately, at ones, 

Forth-com/-ing, (-cum-ing, 116) a. Reacy t 
2 sc 

Forth-is'-sv-iny. (-ish’o0 ing, 147) a. Coming out 

FORTIETH.—See under Forty. 

FORTILY.—sSee under For, prep, 

To FORTIFY, for’-té-t, 37,105, 6: v.a, To 
strengthen ayainst attacks by walls or works; to com 
firm, to encourage ; to Ax, to establish in 1e-vlution, 

For"-te-ti/-er, $. He or that which fortifies. 

For’-ti-fi!-u-ble, 101: a. That may be furtified. 

For'-ti-f-ca”-son, 105, 89: s. The science of mili- 
tary architecture; a Place built for strength; addition 
of strength. 


Four-tress, s. A strong hold, a fortified place. 
7» For'-tress, v.a. To guard, to fortify. (Shaks.] 
Font, (f5‘urt, 130) s. A fortified place, usually a 
small one: a castle; a strong side. as oppused to Foi- 
bie : that in which a man excels. Furtalice, &c., ee S. 
Fort’-ed, a. Guarded by forts. [Shaks.} 
For’-ti-laye, For’-tin, 8. A fortlet, (Obs.} 
Fort/-let, s. A little fort. A-Fortiori, see Supp. 
For’-re, (for'-tdv. [Ital.] 170) ad. a direction in 
music to sing or Play with force of tune. 
Fou!-r1-Tu ne, 8. Strength to endure: strength, force, 
magnanimity; less strictly, couraye, bravery, 
FORTNIG HT, for’-nite, ILS, 162: ¢, Literally, 
fourteen nights; the Space of two weeks, 
FORTUITOUS, &c.—See the ensuing class. 
FORTUNE=faur'-tdne, cullog. fawrt!-sh'oon, a. 


np Chance, (which see ;) accident, hick: the poddess oy 
fo Form, v. e. To take @ form, as a hare. (Drayton. heathen mythology that distributed the lots of life ; 


FORMER = for'-mer = fdwe'smer, ite (Compare the gnod or ill that befals man; futurily, events tc 
The schemes entire, end the primeiples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Vowels: gate! way: chip’-man: pd-pi!: ld: Zod : j', te. yeu, 55: Oy ty SC. mute, 17), 
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come; tne means of living which may turn up; estate, 
ssessious; a portion. 

To For’-tene, v. a. and”. To make fortunate; to 
dispose of; to presage; (Obs.:]—new. Tu happen; to 
light upon. 

G- Amony the compounds are For’tune-bvok, (for tell- 
ing fortunes,) Furtune-Aunter, (an adventurer detor- 
mined to find and marry a woman with a fortune.) 
For'tune-teller, (one that pretends to tell peuple what 
will befal them,) &c. 

For’-tw-nate, a. Lucky, happy, successful. 

For'-tu-nate-ly, ad. Luckiiy ; prosperously, 

For’-¢u-nate-ness, s. Good luck ; success. 

For-tu!-1-rous, 12U: @. Accideutal, casual. 

For-tu/-i-tous-ly, ad. By chance, accidentally. 

For-tu’-i-touvs-ness, For-tu’-i-ty, 8. Accident. 

FORTY, fiwe’-tdy. 37: a. and 8. Four times ten. 

For’-ti-eth, a. The fourth tenth. 

FORUM = ford-tm, 47: 8. A public place in 
Rome where causes were tried: a tribunal; also, a 
market place. 

Fo-ren’-sic, a. Pertaining to courts of law. 

FORWARD, &c.—See under Foreward. 

FOSSE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. Fussette, S, 

FOSSIL=1[6s/-sTl, a. and s. Dug out of the earth: 
s. A substance dug frum the earh, which may be 
native, as miverals, or extraneous, as petrified plants, 
shells, bones, &e. 

Fos/-si-list, #. One versed iu the nature of fossils, 

To Fos'-si-lize, v. a. and . To change to a fossil. 

Fos-sil/-o-zy, 87: 8. The science of fussils. 

Fossz, ({Gss, 101) a, A ditch, a moat. [Fr.] 

Fosse’-way, s. A Roman road so called. 

To FOSTER=fds'-ter, 36: v. a. and 2. To nurse, 
tu feed, to support; to pamper; to cherish; to forward: 
—new. (Obs.) To be trained up together. As a suds. 
see Forester; to which also Fustership (i. e. Forester. 
ship) belongs. 

Fos'-ter-er, 36: 8. One that fosters; a nurse. 

Fos/-ter-age, s. The charge of nursing; alterage. 

Fos’-ter-ling, 8. A foster-child. 

&> Among the compounils are, Fos’ter-brother, (suckled 
by the same breast, but not of the same womb,) Fus'- 
ter-dam or Fos'ter-mother, (she who fosters a child,) 
Fus'ter- father, Fos'ter-child, Fos'ter-sun, Fos'ter-duugh- 
ter, Fus'ter-brother, and Fus’ter-earth, (that which 
nourisles a plunt, but did not produce it,) Sc. 

FOTHER, (dth!-er, s. A load, generally of lead, in 
some places 19g cwt.. To Futh’er is to stop a leak. 

FOUGADE, fa-pade, [Fr.] 170: 8 A little 
well-like mice filled with combustibles to blow up 
a fortification, called also Fus’yuss. 

FOUGHTEN, f{aw'-tn, 126, 114: part. Fought, 
which see under To Fight. [Oba.] 

FOUL = fowl, 123: a. (Allied to Filth, &c.) 
Filthy, not clean, not fair; impure; full of gross 
humors, coarse; loathsome; disgraceful; unfair, an- 
lawful; wicked, detestable; not fair or serene, but 
cloudy or stormy; hence, with respect to the wind, 
untavourable, contrary ; hence, at sea, wh.tever is un- 
favourable to the safety of the ship. Tu fall foul of is 
to fall npou or come against with rough furce; and, at 
sea, Tu be fu! of is to be entangled with. Also, To 

oul, in sea-languaye, is to be ur to fall foul of. 
@ Foul, v. a. To daub, to make Gilthy. 

Foul/-ly, 105: ad. Filthily; not fairly. 

Foul!-ness, s. The quality or state of being foul. 

> Among the compounds are Foul’ ficed, Fuulfeed- 
ing, Foul’-mowthed, (scurrilous,) Fuul’-spoken, &c. 

To FOULDER = towl/-der, v. 2. To emit great 
heat. (Spenser. 

FOUMART, fa0’-mart, 125: 8. A polecat. 

FOUND, FOUN DLING.—See ander To Find. 

To FOUND=fownd, 31: v.a_ To lay the basis 
of; to bud, to raise; to estublish; to give birth or 
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original to; to raise upon as on a prin-iple or ground 
to fix firm. 

Found’-er, s. A builder, establisher, or criginutos. 

Found’!-ress, s. A female founder. 

Foun-da!-rion, 89: 8. Basis; the act of fixing the 
basis; the principlesor ground ; original; an establish- 
ed revenue, particularly for a chatity; estal,ishment, 

To FOUN D=fownd. 31: v. a. To form by melting 
and pouring into moulds, to cast. 

Foun!-der, s, One who forins figures by casting. 

Foun’-der-y, or Foun!-dry, 8. The art of casting 
metals; a house and works for casting metals. 

Font, (f6nt) s. An assortment of types of one sort, 


having all that is necessary fur printing in that letter, 
—See also under Fount. 


Tv FOUNDER = fown’-der, v. a. and n. To 
cause a soreness in a horse’s foot so that he caunct 
use it:—-nex. To trip. 

Tu FOUN DER=fown’-der, v. ». To sink to the 
bottom; to fail, to miscarry. 

Foun!-der-ous, a. Full of bogs, as a bad road. 

FOUN DLING.—See under To Fiud. 

FOUNT=fownt, 31: 8. Awell; aspring; 

FOUNTAIN =fownl-tdin, 99 } a basin of spring- 
ing water; a jet; the spring of a river; original, tirst 
principle, first cause, 

Fount/-ful, 117: a. Full of springs. 

Foun/-tain-less, a. Having no fountain. 

Foun!-tain-head”, 120: s. Primary source. 

Font, (f6nt) s. The basin in a church for the water 
used in the rite of baptism. 

FOUR, fo’ur, 133, 47: a. and 8. Twice two. 

Fourth, a, The ordinal of four; the next to the third. 

Fourth’-ly, ad. In the fourth place. 

Four’-fold, (-fdled, 116) a. Four times as many. 

Four-1rxen’, 84: a. and s. Four and ten. 

Four-teen/h’, a. The ordinal of fourteen. 

¢- Among the compounds are Fuar’ fuoted. Four'-score, 
Four’-square, (quadrangular,) Fuur’-wheeled, &c. 

FOURBE, foorb, [Fr.] s. A tricking fellow, a cheat, 

FOUTY, (55'-tdy, 23: a. Contemptible. [ Vulgar.) 

Fou’-rra, 98: 8. Used exclamatively for “a fig!’ 
or “a pin!” It is imitated from French vulgarism, and 
seems the parent of the preceding word. (Shuks.] 

FOVILLA=fé-vilt-ld, 8. A fine substance, imper- 
ceptible to the naked eyé, emitted from the pollen of 

owers, 

FOW L=fowl, 31: ¢. A bird, and the older generic 
name for winged animals; in a restricted sense, a 
barn door fowl. Like Fish, it is often used cullective- 
ly, Fowl, for Fowls. 

To Fowl, v. . To kill birds for food or game. [Obs.] 

Fowl/-er, s. A sportsman who pursues birds. 

Fowl/-ing, s. The act or practice of enrnaring, tak- 
ing, or shooting birds. Hence Forcing piece, a yun. 

FOX, fOcks, 188: s. A wild animal of the canine 
kind, remarkable for his cunning. To Fox, see Supp. 

Foz'-y, Foa!-ish, a. Relating to, or wily as a fox. 

Foz’-ship, Fox’-er-y, s, Cunning. (Little used.] 

¢> Among the compounds are For’-chace, Fur’-hound, 
Fox’-hunter, Fux’-trap ; also, For’-case, (a a 
Foz’-evil, (a disease in which the hair fills off,) Fur’. 
Jish, (a fish so called,) Fux’-glove, (a plant,) Fur’-tail, 
(a plant,) Fos’-mould, fox-culoured yreen-sand, &€¢. 

FOY =foy, 29: #. Faith. (Spenser.] 

FRACAS, fri-cdw [Fr.] 170: 8. A noisy quarrel. 

To FRACT=fract, v. a. To break. (Shaks.] 

Frac!-rTi0n, (-shin, 147) #. The act of breaking ; 
the state of being broken; a broken part of an iutegiah 

Frac’-tion-al, a. Belonging to fractions. 

Frac!-rorg, (-thre, coliog. fréct’-sh’oor, 147) ». 
Breach; a breaking, particularly of a bone, 

To Frac’-ture, v.a. and n. To break. 


The sign = is need after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-un. i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh un, ae. vision, 163: thin. 166: thén, 166, 
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Frac’-rrovs, (-shus, 147) a. Apt to break out into 
ill-humour, cross, snappish, peevish. 

Frac!-tious-ly, ad. Io a fractious manner, 

Frac’-diows-ness, s. Peevishness. 

Frao’-n.x, (fraid/-yti, 64, 105) @. Easily broken, 
brittle; weak, uncertain, frail. 

Fra-gil'-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Brittleness; frailty. 

Frac'-ment, ¢ A part broken off from a whole. 

Frag/-men-tar-y, a. Composed of fragments. 

Fiea -aonr, # A crash, as of something breaking. 
Some old authors incorrectly ally it iu meaning with 
Fragrance. 

Fieair, 100: a. Weak, casily decaying; subject to 
casnaltiess liable to error or seduction. 

Frail/-ness, s. Weakness, instability. 

Frail’-ty, s. Weakuess; infirmity; fault proceeding 
from weakness; in which sense it has a plural. 

Fran’-qi-u1.e£, 101: a. Fragile, brittle, easily broken. 

Fran’-gi-bil!-i-ty, s. The quality of being frangible. 

FRAGRANT=tra-grant, a. Odorous, sweet of 
sme}. 

Fra/-yrant-ly, ad. With sweet scent. 

Fra’-prance, Fra'-yrun-cy, 8. Pleasing scent. 

FRAIL.—Seek under To Fract. 

FRAIL=frail, «. A basket made of rushes. 

FRAISE, fraz, 151: a. A crisped pancake with 
bacon in it; a range of horizontal stakes in fortification 

7Jo FRAME=frame, v. a. To form; tu fit to some- 
thing ; to compose ; to regulate ; to plan ; to contrive. 

IFrame, s. A fabric; avy thing made to enclose, sur- 
ae or support, something else; order; coutrivance ; 
orm. 

Fra’-mer, #. Maker, former, contriver, schemer. 

Frame/-work, 14]: 8s. Exterior work generally of 


wood, 

FRAMPOLD, frim’-pdled, 116: a. Cross-grained. 
It is also written Frampal, &c. (4 low word, and obs.} 

FRANCHISE, &c.—See under Frank, (free.) 

FRANCISCAN = fran-ciss’-can, s. and a. A 
monk of the order of St. Francis, a gray friar :—ad), 
Pertaining to the order of St. Francis. 

FRA NGIBLE.—See under To Fract. 

FRANION, fra’-ne-on, 105: 8. A boon compa. 
nion. (Spenser.] 

FRANK, frangk, 158: 8. One of those who, leav- 
ing Franconia, where they first settled, established 
themselves in France; among the natives of the East, 
a name yiven generally to a native of western Eu- 
rope; a Freach cuin, (but in this sense written Frane,) 
value ten-pence English. 

FRANK, franyk, 158: 8. A sty. Hence, To Frank, 
e.a. To shut up ina sty; to fatten. (Shaks.] 

FRANK, frangik, 158: a. and s. Free; liberal, 
not niggardly; more commonly, open, iagenuous, sin- 
cere, not reserved; without payment, without cun- 
dition:—s. A letter that pays no postage. 

To Frank, v.a. To free from postage or dues of 


passage. 
Frank’-ly, 105: ad. Liberally; openly, freely, can- 
didly. 
Frank’-ness, g. Plainness, openness; liberality 
Frayx!-1.1N, 8. A freeholder; a steward. 
Franx’-1n-CENSE, 8. A dry resinous substance in 
pieces or drops, used aca perfume; supposed to be so 
called from its diberal distribution of cdour. 
> Other compounds are Frank-almoigae, (al-moin’, a 
tenure by divine service, or praying for the souls of the 
deceased, ) Frank'-chace, (liberty of chace,) and Frank’. 
pledge. (see Borough.) " 
Fran’-cusse, (fran’-chiz, 105, 151) s. Literally, 
freedom; appropriately, exemption, privilege: right 
uted; district to which a privilege or cxemption 
hogs. 
To Franchise, 82: v. a.—See To Enfranchise. 


FRE 
FRANTIC=fran’-tick, a. (Compare Frenzy. &e.) 


Mad, raving; furious, outrageous; transported by 
passion. - 
Fran’-tic-ly, ad. Madly, outrageously. 
Fran/-tic-ness, 8, Muduess ; fury of passion 
FRATERNAL=frd-ter’-ndl, a. Brothersy. © 
Fra-ter’-nal-ly, ad. In a brotherly manner. 
Fra-ter’-ni-ty, 05: s. Brotherhood ; a society ; mea 
of the same occupation or characte, 
To Fra-ter'-nize, v. 2. To asaocine as brothers. 
Fra-ter’-pi-za”-fton, 89: s. A uniting as of brothers, 
Frat-rr-cipe, 92: s. The murder of a brother; 
the murderer of a brother. Hence, Frat’-ri-ci”-dal, a. 
FRAU D=frdwd, 123: 8 Deceit, cheat, artifice. 
Fraud’-ful, 117: 4a. Treacherous, artful, subtle. 
Fraud!-ful-ly, ad, Deccitfully, artfully. 
Frau/-du-lent, a. Full of fraud ; done by fraud, 
Frau/-du-leut-ly, ad. By fraud ; deceitfully. 
Frau’-du lence, Frau!/-du-len-cy, s. Trickery; 
cheating. 
FRAUGHT, &c —Scee under To Freight 
FRAY= tray 3. A broil, a contest; a quarrel. 
To Fiay, v. a. To terrify, to fright. (Spenser.) 
To FRAY=fray, v. a. To rub. to wear. 
Fray, s. A rub or chafe in cloth. 
Fray’-ing, s. The peel of a deer’s horn. 
FREAK=freak, s. Literally, a sudden starting ot 
change of place; hence, a sudden, canseless change or 
turn of the miud ; a whim, a faucy, a capricious prank 
Freak’-ish, a. Capricious, humoursome. 
Freak’-ish-ly, ad. Capriciously, whimsically. 
Freak’-ish-ness, s. Capriciousness, whimsicalnese. 
To FREAK=freak, v. a. To variegate, to chequer. 
FRECKLE, fréc’-kl, 101: s. A spot of yellowish 


colour in theskin sometimes produced by the sun; a 


spot. 

To Frec’-kle, v. n. and a. To give, or to acquire 
freckles. 

Freck’-ly, a. Fullof freckles. 


FREDSTOLE=fréd’-stdle, 8. Seat of peace. {Obs.] 


FREE=frer, a. At liberty, having liberty; uncom- 
pelled; not necessitated ; permitted; assuming too 
much liberty, licentious; unreserved, familiar: open, 
frank; liberal, not parsimonious; clear, exempt, 
guiltless; invested with franchises; exempt from ex- 

nse or charges; acting without spur or whip. as a 
orse: in old authors, as applied to a female, genteel, 
charming. 

To Free, vc. a. To set at liberty ; to manumit; to 
rid; to clear from any thing ill; to exempt. 

Free’-ly, ad, Without restraint; in a free manner. 

Free’-ness, 8. The state or quality of being free. 

Free’-dom, 18: s. Liberty, ( see Liberty ;) franchise ; 
exemption from necessity; uwnrestraint; a state of ease 
and scope; ease, facility; an assumed familiarity. 


Free’-man, s. One not a slave or vussal; one en- 
titled to particular rights, privileges, or immunities, 
Freed’-man, s. A slave manumitted. 
Free’-born, a. Free by birth, not made free. 
Free’-hold, (-hdled, 116) s. Land or tenement 
held in fee, fee-tail, or fur term of life. 
Free’-hold-er, s. One who has a freehold. 
Frer’-BeNcH, s. A widow's dower in a copyhold. 
Frex’-poor-Er, & A robber, a pluverer. 
Free’-boot-ing, 8. Robbery, plund r. 
Frer/-cHap-k1, 8. A chapel exempted from the ju- 
risdiction of the ordinary. 
Fren-cost’, 84: s. Freedom fiom charges. 
Free’-roor-ev, 118: a. Not restrained in marching 
Frex'-neart-gp, 131: a. Liberal, generous. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Fowels: gatd-wd: + chip'-man: pd-pa': ldws goed: j'00, &. ¢. yew, 53: att, &c, mente, 171, 
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not warm or vapid, not salt; sweet, not stale; asa 
impaired by time; unpractised. 

Fresh/ely, ad. Coolly; newly ruddily. 

Fresh/-ness, 8. The state of being fresh. 

Fresh/-et, s. A pool of fresh water; this is sometinies 
called a Fresh. Freshes are also currents of fresh 
water into the sea. 

To Fresh’-en, 114: v. a. and 2. To make or grow 
fresh. 

Frrsu’ vorcr, 130: s. A force newly done, as 
when a person having right to lands or tenements is 
disseized thereof, he may bring bis bill of freshfurce 
within forty days after the force committed. 

Fresi-m4n, # A novice; one in the rudiments ¢ 
any knowledge. Heuce, Fresh’-man-shtp. 

Fresu/-wA-TRR, (-wadw-ter, 140) a. Used only to 
freshwater, as a novice at sea; hence, raw, unskilled. 

Fresh-wa'-tered, 114: 4. Newly watered. (Aken- 
side.) 

To FRET=frét, vr. a. and m. To wear uway by 
rubbing: to agitate by external action or impulse: -0 
vex; (see other senses lower: )— neu, To be in a state 
of wearing away; to be agitated; to lhe peevish, to be 
angry. Fret is sometimes used as the participle in- 
ktead of Fretted ; and also Frref’-ten, (114,) as Pock- 

a vai marked with the small pox. 
ret, # Agitation, particularly of the surface of a 
stream; hence, perhaps, in old authors, a frith or 
strait, though in this sense it may be a contraction of 
the Latin Frétem; bubbling of any fluid fror 
fermentation or other causes ayitation or commotion 
of mind, irritation, vexation: See other senses lower. 

Fret!-tul, 117: a. Angry, peevish. 

Fret!-ful-ly, ad, Angrily, peevishly. 

Fret!-ful-ness, s. Peevishness, ill-humour. 

Fret, 8. That against which the player rubs or 
presses the strings of au instrument in stopping them 
to different notes: in the lute of ont ancestors, the 
frets consisted of raised and probably ornameuted 
work; thus diversifying the instrument to the cye, and 
diversifying its tones, the word came to signify work 
raised jin protuberances, aud vatiegated work; in 
architecture, a kind of knot of two small fillets inter- 
laced ; in heraldry, a bearing composed of bars crossed 
and interlaced. 

To Fret, v. a. To furnish with frets ; to form raised 
work; to variegate, tu diversify.— See also above. 

Fret’-ty, a. Adorned with fret. work. 

F. at!-work, 141: 8. Ratsed work. 


FRIABLE, fri’-d-bl, 101: a. Eusily crumbled or 
pulverized. 

Fri’-a-bil"-i-ty, 84: 8. The quality of being easily 
reiuced to powder; liability to crumble. 

FRIAR=fri'-ar, 34, 134: 8. A brother of some 
mo astic order; restrictedly, a monk who \|s not a 
priest or father. 

Fri’-a r-ly, a. Friar-like ; monastic, recluse. 

Frif-ar-y, 129: s. anda. A monastery of friars :— 
adj. Belonging to » friary; like a friar. 

Fri-AR'8-).AN"-TERN, &. Ignis fatuus. [Milton.] 

To FRIBBLE, frib’-bl, v. 2. To trifle; to totter. 

Frib’-ble, a. and s. Frivolous:—s. A trifler, a fup. 

Frib’-bler, 35: ¢. A trifler. 

FRIBURGH=fri'-birg, s.—See Borough. 


FRICASSEE=frick'-ds-see”, s. A dish made by 
cutting a fowl or other small animal in pieces, and 
frying with strong sauce. B. Jon. uses Fri’-crce (fre’- 
cass) both fur a fricasseo, and for ap unguent made by 
frying. 

To Fric!-as-see", v. a. To dress in fricassee. 


FRICTION, frick’-shiin, 147: 8 The act of 


rubbing, attrition ; resistance caused by rnbodieg 


Frrn/-ma-son, (-mad-sn, 114) s Ove of « society 
eomposed originally of masons or builders in stone, 
and admitted intu it as free and accepted. 

Fir! MInD-Ep, (-mined-’d, 115) a. Unconstrained ; 
without care. 

Frer-scuvot, (-skool, 161) s. A school founded 
and endowed, so as tu be free of charge to the scholars. 

Fiet/-spo-kEN, 114: a. Speaking without reserve. 

Frel-atone, 8 A stone so called, because, having 
no grain, it may be cut in any direction, 

Free'-raink-en, 198, 36: s. A term assumed by 
many to signify their rejection of ordinary modes of 
thinking in inacters of religion, and reduced to a term 
of reproach by the absurd nnd mischievous doctrines 
generally proyagated in lieu of thuse rejected; hence, 
a contemner of reliziot. a libertine. 

Pree-wit’, s. Uarestrained will; definitely, the 
power of electing one of two or more things, each of 
which has some apparent good to teeammend it. If 
the Creator had exhibited to man, liis creature, the 
good He means, and the evil Hle dues not mean for 
him, so plainly that the good must have been pur- 
sued, and the evil must have been avoided, the notion 
of free-will could never have been formed: voluntari- 
ness, spontaneity. 

To FREEZE=freéez, 189 :) 0. 2 and a. To be 

1 Frozr==froze, congealed with cold; 

Fro!-zen, frd’zn, 114: to he of that degree 
of cold at which water congeals; to be chilled; to die 
by cold :—act. To harden into ice: ¢ e‘ull, to kill by 
cold. 

qo: Nee the relations under Frost. Frieze, which has 
the same pronunciation, is not related. 

To FREIGHT, fravt, 100, 162: v. a. (This voib 
is regular, thouzh it has an irregular participle, which 
see lower.) To load tor trausportation by sea; to low. 

Freight, 8. Any thing with which w ship is loaded, 
money due for transportation of goods, 

Freight'-er, 36: 8. He who freights a vessel. 

Frac aar, (frdwt, 162) purt. Laded, filled, stored. 

Fraugft, s. Freight. (Shaks } 

To Fraugfht, v. a. To freight. (Shaks.] 

Fraught'-age, 8. Lading, cargo. (Shaks.) 

FREN=frén, 8, A foreigner, 3 stranger. (Obs.] 

FRENCH <fréntch, a. and @ Pertaining to 
France or its inhabitants:—s. ‘The people uf France; 
or their language. 

Tu Frencti’--fy, (-fy, 6) v.a. To make French ; 
to infect with the manner of the French. 

> Amouy the compounds are French’-chalk, (an indu- 


rated clay,) Frenck’-horn, (a musical instrument, ) 
Freacit-like, and Freach’-man. 
FRENZY, frén’-zéy, 105: s. Phrensy, which sce. 
Fre-net’-ic, a. Phrenetic. [Frentic, whence Frantic.) 
FREQUENT, fre'-kwént, 76, 145: a. Often 
done, seen, or occurring; used often to act: poetically, 
thronged, crowded. 
Fre’-quent-ly, ad. Oftea, commonly, not rarely. 
Fre’-quence, 8. Concou se ; frequency. 
Fre/squen-cy, s. The condition of often occurring ; 
repetition; less usually, concourse, full assembly. 
Fre-quen-ta”-tion, s. Habit of frequenting ; resort. 
7 Fre-quvent’, 83: v. a. Tovisit often ; to resort to. 
Fre-quent’-er, 8. One who often resorts to a place. 
Fre-quent!-a-ble, «. Accessible. (Sidney.] 
Fre-guen’-ta-tive. a. Denoting frequent repetition, 
—a term applied to verbs. (Grammar.)} 
FRESCO=frés!-cé, [Ital.] s. (Compare with the 
ensuing class.) Coolness, shade, duskiness: a method 
of painting on fresh pester by which the colours sink 
in aud become durable. 
PRESH=frésh, a. Primarily, brisk or moving 


aickly: hence, (from the effect produced ) cool, aguinst while moving. 
ively, ealthy in look or feelings; young, new. recent. | Fri-ca/-tion, 6, 89: 8 Friction. (Bacon.] 


The sign = Ie used after modes of spelling that heve no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, ¢. €. mission, 165: vizh-iin, i. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: th?n, 166 
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FRI 


To Fuivor, v. mn. and a. To rub; to move quickly. 


rOhe) 


FRIDAY -«fri’-day, 8. The sixth day of the week, 


named fiom Frigga, the Veuus of the North. 


FRIEND, frénd, 120: 8s. One joined to another 
in mutual benevolence and intimacy, opposed to foe 
orenemy; one without hostile intention; one recon- 
ciled to another; hence the phrase, Ty be friends, for, 
To be tn friendship; an attendant; a favourer; a 
term of salutation or familiar addiess; in the lau- 


guage of libertinaye, a paramour. 
To Friend, v. a. To hetriend. 
Friend’-ed, a. Well disposed; having friends. 


Freend/-ly. a, Amicable, kind, favourable; salutary, 


congenial, convenient. 
Friend’-lt-ness, s. Amicableness, goodwill. 
Frier: d’-less, a. 
Friend’-ship, s. 


help. 
FRIEZE, frezz, } 103, 104, 189: «. Abstractly, 
FRIZE, & nap or something resembling 


nap on a flat material underneath; hence, a coarse 
woollen cloth with a nap on one side; hence, again, 
the flat member or face frequently enriched with 
“ bossy sculptures," which is part of the entablature 
of a column between the architrave and cornice, and 


which retains the name though unsculptured. 


FRIGATE=friy’-dte, 99: 8. A ship of war carry- 


ing from 24 to 48 guns; a smull vessel generally, 
FRIGEFACTION.—See under Frigid. 


To FRIGHT, frite, 115, 162: ©. @. To disturb 


with fear, to terrify, tu dismay. 
Fright, s. A sudden terror. 
Fright’ofel, 117: a. Terrible, dreadful; ugly. 
Fright’-ful-ly, ad, Dreadfully, horribly. 


Friyht'-ful-ness, s. The power of impressing terror. 
To Fricu’-reEN, 114: . a. To shock with dread ; 


to fright. 


FRIGID=frid!-gid, 94: @. Cold; wanting warmth 


of body; wanting warmth of affection; without fire of 


fancy, dull; lifeiess; formal. 

Frig/-id-ly, ad. Coldly; dally ; without affection. 

Frig’-id-ness, s. Frigidity. 

Fri-gid’-t-ty, 84, 105: 2, Coldness; dulness. 

Fiuc’-R-vac’-T0n, 89: 8. Act of making cold, 

Fitr-go-n1e"-1c, 77, 88: a. Causing cold. 

To FRILL=fril, 155: v. ». To shiver. 

Frit, s. An edging or ruffle of fine linen. The 
ruffli:-g of a hawk’s feathers when she frii/s with cold, 
Seems to have suggested the name. 

FRIM=frim, a. Flourishing. (Drayton.] 

FRINGEe=f ringt, s. Au ornamental border of loose 
threads; edge, margin, extremity. 


Tv Fringe, ». a To adorn with fringes; to de- 
corate, 


Frin’-yy, a. Having fringes, bordered. (Shenstone.] 
FRIPPERY, frip’-pér-dy, 129, 105: «. and a. 


Old clothes, cxst dresses: hence, waste mutter, useless 
things, trifles; the place where old clothes are sokd; 
traflic in cast off things:—adj. Trifliny, contemptible. 
Frip-per, Frip'-per-er, s. A dealer in frippery. 
FRISEUR, fré-zur, [Fr.] 170: 2. A hair-dresser. 
To Fitzz, v. a. To curl, to crisp. (Compare Frieze. ) 
To Futz!-z..k, v. a. To frizs. (This is the old word. ) 
Friz’=zle, s. A curl. a lock of hair erisped. 
Friz’-zler, #, One that frizzles, a friseur. 
To FRISK=frisk, v. n. To leap, to skip. 
Frisk. s. A frolic, a Gt of wanton gayety. 
Fris’-ky, a, Jumping with gayety, frolicsoma 


Wanting friends; destitute, forlorn, 
Intimacy resting on mutual respect 
and esteem; correspondence of sentiments without 
intimacy; less strictly, intimacy for ordinary or for 
sordid ends; favour, personal kindness; assistance, 


FRO 


Fris!-ki-ness. s. Airiness, gayety. 

Frisk’-er, «. One that friske, a wanton. 

Frisk/-fel, 117: a. Full of gambols. 

Frisk/-al, 8. A leap, a caper. (B. Jou.) 

Fris!-KeT, 14: 8, The light frame in which the 
sheets of paper are successively confined on the form 


for impression in printing; so named from the velocity 
and swiftness of its motion. 


FRIT=trit.s. The matter of which glass is made 
(silex, fixed alkali, &c ) after it has been ealeined. 

FRITH =frith, 2. A strait of the sea; (compare 
Fret ;) a place for confining ish; hence, a kind of net. 

FRITH=!rith, a. A woody place. (Drayton.) 

Frith’-y, 105: a. Woody. [Obs] 

FRITILLARY, frit’-tl-lar-dy, 105: s. A plant 

FRITINANCY, frt¢!-d-uan-cédy, & A chirping. 

FRITTER=frit/-ter, #. A small piece cut to be 
fried; a little pancake ; a fragment, a small piece, 

To Frit’-ter, v. a, To cut into pieces for frying; tw 
break into fragments. To fritter away, to pare off, ty 
reduce to nuthing by paring away. 

FRIVOLOUS, friv’.d-ltis, 120: a, Shight, trifting, 
trivial ; of little weight or worth. 

Friv’-o-lows-ly, ad. In a trifling manner. 

Friv’-o-lows-ness, s. Want of weight or importance. 

Fri-vow/-1-ry, 84,105: 8, Frivolousness; acts or 
habits of trifling. 

To FRIZZ, FRIZZLE, &c.—Seo under Friseur. 

FRO=fro, ad. Part of the adverbial phrase 7u and 
Jro,¢. e. to and from, or backward and forward. 

FROCK=Srdck, s. An outer garment asa monk’s; 
a coat coming quite round; a gown for girls or little 

vs. 

Frog, ¢. An ornamental fastening for a frock gene- 
rally in the shape of a tassel, 

FROG-frég, s. A small amphibious animal re- 
markable for leaping ; a sort of tender horn that grows 
in the middle of the sole of a horse, dividing as the hind 
legs of a frog in running toward the heel. 

Frog’-gy, (-guéy. 77) a. Having frogs, 

€> Among the Shy ios are Frog-bit, Frog’-grase, 
ac ice aici erbs;) and Frug’-fish, (a sort of 

8 


FROISE, froiz, 29,151: 8 Bacon cooked in a 
pancake. 

FROLIC=frdl’-ick, a. and s. Gay, full of pranks : 
—s. A prank, a flight, a whim. 

To Frol'-ic, v. nm. To play wild pranks. 

Frol’-ic-ly, ad. Frolicsomely. (Obs.] 

Frol/-ic-some, 107: a. Full of wild gayety. 

Frol’-ic-some-ly, ad. With wild gayety. 

Frol!-ic-some-ness, s. Wild::ess of gayety. 

FROM=trém, 17, from, 176: prep. A particle 
noting source or beginning with departure or dis- 
tance,somctimes literally, sometimes figuratively; thus, 
From London, j{ departure beginuing at Londoo; 
From a cause, is such distunce with regard to a cause 
as constitutes an effect; Ju take frum a person, is to 
take toa distance with relation to the person, Frum 
is often joined by an ellipsis with adverbs; as JSrom 
above, ¢. 6. from the parts above. 

From/-ward, 140: ad. Awny from. [Obds.] 

FROND=froénd, s. A green leafy branch; some- 
times restricted !o the peculiar leating of palms and 
ferns. For Fronde, a Freach term, see Supp. 

Fron’ dows, 120: a. Producing leaves with flowers. 

Fron-da’-fion, 89: s. A lopping of trees. [Evelyn.] 

Fron-des'-cence, 8. The time of putting forth leaves. 

Fron-dif'-er-ous, 120: @. Bearing leaves. 

FRONT, friant, 116: s. The forehead, the face; 
hence, boldness, impudence; the fore part of any 

_ thing, particularly of an army, of a troop, or of @ 
building; the part before ; the most conspicuous part. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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FRO 


To Front, v. a. and n. To oppose face to face; to 
stand upposed or over ngaiust :—aeu. ‘Tu stand fore- 


most. 

Front’-ed, a. Formed with a front. 

Front’-ing. a, Having the front towards. 

Front’-less, a. Void of shame, impudent. 

@- The compounds are Froat’-bor, Froat’-room, &e. 

Front’-a., (fréut/-dl) s. A medicament for the 
foreheail; a frontlet; a pediment over a window or 
dvor. Frun’tated, see Supp. 

Front/-let, s. A bandage worn on the forehead. 

Fron!-rier, (frdn/-téer, 103, 43) 8. and a. The 
limit or utmost verge of a territory; it is often used in 
the plural signifying the parts that frunt another 
country or au invading army :—o7j. Bordering, con- 
terminous, 

Fron!-ris-PigcR, (-péece, 103) s. That part that 
first meets the eye, as the ornamental first page of a 
book; the face of a building. 

FRONTINIAC, frdn/-tin-yack”, 105, 146: 8. A 
rich French wine named from the place of its produc- 
tion in Langnedoc. 

FROPPISH=frop’-pish, a. Peevish. [Clurendon.] 

FRORE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

FROST=frést, 17: s. (Compare to Freeze.) The 
State or temperature of the air which occasions the 
conzelation of water; the effect of frost, particularly 
on vegetablesor on dew which being Cougealed is 
called hoar fros?, 

To Frost. v. a. To cover with any thing resembling 
hoar- frost, as with while sugar. 

Fros-ty, a. Producing or containing frost; chill in 
affection; resembling hoar frost, white, gray-headed. 

Fros‘-te-ly, ad. With frost, with excessive cold. 

Fros’-ts-ness, s. The state or quality of being frosty. 

Frost’-less, a. Free from frost. 

€> Among the compounds are Frost'-bitter, (nipped by 
frost,) Frost’-aai!, (used in a horseshoe to prevent 
slipping.) Frust’-work, (frosted work,) &c. 

Frone, 47: a. Frosen, frosty. [Milton.] 

Frorne, (130) Fro’-ry, a. Frozen. [Spenser.] 

FROTH = frét&, 17: # Spume, foam; bubbles 
from fermentation ; hence, an empty or senseless show 
of wit or eloquence; unsubstantial matter. 

To Froth, v. 2, and a, To foam; to cause to foam. 

Froth'-y, 105: a. Pull of foam; soft; empty. 

Froth’--ly, ad. With spume; in a trifling manner. 

Frof¢h’-1-ness, 8. The state of being frothy. 

To FROUNCE=frownce, 31: v. a. To gather into 
plaits; to form wrinkles; hence, to frizzle or curl. 

Frounce, s. A plait, a wrinkle; a curl, a fringe, or 
such like ornament of dress; a disease in hawks in 
which spittle gathers as a fringe about the bill. 

Frounce’-less, a. Without wrinkle. (Chaucer.] 

FROWZY, frow’-zdy, 105: a. Strong and ill. 
scented ; giving the notion of mustiness bya dirty hue. 

Frow’-y, a. Musty. [Spenser.]} 

FROW=frow, 31: s. A Dutch or German woman. 

FROWER, fro’-wer, s. A cleaving ‘ool. (Tusser.] 

FROWARD, fro’-word, 140, 38: a. (Compare 
Froand Fromeard.) Peevish, refractory, perverse, the 
contriry to Toward. 

Fro!-ward-ly, ad. Peevishly, perversely. 

Fro/-ward-ness. 4. Peevishness, perverseiiess. 

To FROWN=frown, 31: v. 2. and 4. To ex- 
press dixpleasure by contracting the brow; to look 
threatening; to m:nifest displeasure:—act. Tu repel 
by a threatening Jouk. 

Frown, s. A contraction of the brow in displeasure ; 
an expression of displeasure. 

Frown’-ing-ly, ad. Sternly, rebukingly. 

FROZEN .—See under To Freeze. 


FRU 


FRUCTED. FRUCTESCENCE,. 7o FRUC. 
TIFY, FRUCTURE, FRUGIFEROUS, &c. 
—Sce uoder Fruit. 

FRUGAL, fro0/-ga@l, 109: a. (Compare the ensuing 
class.) Sparing, economical, thrifty. 

Fru’-gal-ly, 105: ad. Parsimoniously, sparingly. 

Fru-yal/t-ty, 84: 8. Prudent economy ; thrift. 

FRUIT, froot, 109: 8. Whatever the earth pro 
duces in supply of the necessities of animals; in a 
more limited sense, the provuct of a plant in which 
the seeds are contained; that which is produced; ad- 
vantage, prolit; effect, consequence whether good or 


ill; produce of the womb. 7 fruit (to produce truit) 
occurs, but is unusual. 


Fruit’-ing, a. Pertaining to or yielding fruit. 
Fruit'-ful, 117: a. Fertile, prolific, plenteons, 
Fruit!-ful-ly, ad. Abundantly, plenteously. 
Frait'-[ul-ness, 8. Fertility; plentiful production. 
Fru:t'-less, a. Barren, unprofitable; idle. 
Frait’-less-ly, acd. Vainly ; unprofitably. 
Frust'-less-ness, 8. Unprofitablencss. 
Fruit'-age, 99: 8. Fruit collectively. 
Fruvt’-er-er, 36: 8. One who trades in fruit. 
Freit!-er-y, s. A place for storing fruit. 
t> Among the compounds are Frait’.bearer, Fruit’ grore, 
Fruit’-loft, (a fruitery,) Fruil’-time, Fruit’-tree, &e. 
Frv-17-1on, ‘(froo-ish’-un, 89) 8. Enjoyment, 
possession. Fru’-¢-tive (enjoying) is out of use. 
Fruc’-rev, a. Bearing fruit as trees in heraldry. 
Fruc-tes’-cence, s. The fruiting season. Fruciicuse, S, 
Fruc-til’-er-ows, 87, 120: a. Bearing fruit. 
To Frud-ti-fy, 6: va. and a. To make fruftful, 
to fertilize;—new. (Unusnal.) To bear fruit. 
Fruc’-t:-tt-ca"-non, 89: 8, The act of fructifying ; 
the temporary part of a plant appropriated tw geue- 
ration 


Fruc’-tu-ows, (-th-tis, 147,120) a. Fruitful. [Obs] 
Fruc’-twre, 147: 8. Use, fruition. [Obs.] 
Fro-a1e/-rr-ovs, 109, 87, 120: a. Bearing fruit. 
Fru-giv!.o-rous, a. Feeding on fruits. 
FRUMENTACEOUS, froo!-mén-ta”’-sh'us, 


90: a. (Compare the foregoing class.) Made of or 
resembling grain. 


Fr/-men-ta’'-r:-ous, 4]: a. Pertaining to grain. 

Fra!-men-ta’-feon, s. A largess of wheat to the mob. 

Fru’-men-ty, 105: #. Food made of wheat boiled 
in milk, vulgarly pronounced Fur’-me-tey. 

FRUMP=frump, s. A joke, a jeer. (Bp. Hall.) 
In modern colloquial u-age it signifies a cross-tem- 

red old-fashioned female, and Frumpish, applied ta 

emule dress, is old-fashioned. 

To Frump, v. a. To mock, to insult. (B. & Flet.) 

To FRUSH = frush, v. a. To bruise, to crush. 
{Obs.] 

FRUSH=frush, 8. A discharge of a fetid and 
sometimes ichorous matter from the frog of a horse's 


foot ; it is otherwise called the Thrush Frush is also 
used for the frog itself. 


To FRUSTRATE = fris’-trdte, v. a. Literally, 
to break or interrupt, and hence, to defeat, to disap- 
point, to balk; to make null, to nullify. 


Frus’-trate, a, Frustrated. (Shaks. Dryden.) 
Frus’-tra-tive, 98, 105: a. Fallacious. 
Frus'-tra-tor-y, 129: a. That makes void. 
Frus-tra!-ne-ovs, 90, 120: a. Vain. [More.] 
Frus-tra’-tion, 89: s. Disappointment, defeat. 


Frus!-tum, s. A part of a solid body separated from 
the rest, as a truncated cone. 


ne. 

ol a frao/-técks, 109, 154: 8. A shrab. 
(Bot. 

Fru’-ti-covs, 105, 120: @. Shrubby. 

Fru-tes’~cent, a. From herbaceous becoming shrubby 


The sign = te used aner modes of epalling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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FUL 


Fre *te-cant, a. Full of shoots. (Evelya.> 

FRY=(ry, 8. A swarm of litle fishes, 

To FRY=fry, v. a. aud n. To dress in a pan on 
the fire:—acue. To be rasted in a pan; to be acted 
upon as meat while frying, to melt or be agitated with 
heat, 

Fry, 8. A dish of things fried ; parts of a pig which 
are generally fried, namely, the liver, &c. In the 
sense of * a swarm of fishes,” (see above, )it may also 
belong to this class, from the crowding, tumbling, and 
agitation. Lt also formerly signified a kind ot sieve. 

Fry”-ing-pan’, 8, A metal pan for frying food. 

To FUB=fub, v. a. (With off.) To delay.—Sve 


To Fob. 
FUB, fab, s. A plump young person. Fub’-by, 
plump. (Obs.) (weed. 


FUC S=10/ cits, & Paint for the face; genus of sea- 
Fu'-ca-ted, a. Disguised with faixe show, 
7) FUDDLE, tad/-dl, 101: v. @. and n. To 


make drunk, to confuse by drink :—~neu. Tu drink 
habitually. 


Fud/-dler, 8, A drunkard. 

FUDGE=fidge, s. A lie made to Sadge with an 
occasion: a made up stury; stuff, nonsense. (Golds) 

FUEL=1i-él, 8. The matter or alimeut of bre. 

To Fu’-el, v. a. To feed with fuel, {‘Thomeon.] 

Fu’-el-ler, s. He that feeds with fel. (Donne J 

FUGACIOUS, fb-gi/-sh’as, 90: a. Flying away, 
fleeting, volatile. [Sterne.] 

Fu-ga/-cious-ness, Fu-yac/-t-ty, 92: 8. Volo ility. 

Ful-urrive, (/-gé-tiv, 105) a. and 8. Volatile; 
apt to fly away; not tenable: flying; vagabond: feet. 
ing, perishable, likely to perish:—s. A runaway; a 
deserte: ; one hard to be caught or detained. 

Ful-gi-tive-ness, s. Volatility, instability. 

Fuave, (fugue 171) », Flying music, when the 
parts follow and seem to chise each other. 

‘u “gulst, & One who composes or executes fugues, 

FUGLEMAN, fi-gl-man, 101: 8. The soldier 
who gises the motions to a company when exercising, 

FULCRUM = fil-crim, s, (pl. Fulcra.) The 
support on which a lever rests, a prop; a supportina 

laut, os a stipule. Ful’cre (ful’-cur, 159) may be 

ound as the Auylicized word, 

Ful'-crate, a. Having branches that descend to the 
earth. 

Ful’-ci-ble, 59, 101: a. That may be propped. 

Ful’-cr-ment, s. A fulcrum. [Little used. 

To FULFIL, FULFRA UGHT, &c.-See under Full, 

FULGENT=tal’-gént, a. Shining, bright. 

Ful/-gen-cy, 8 Brightness, efulgence. 

Ful/-gid, a. Fulgent: Ful-pid’-i-ty, s. Fulyency. 

Ful’-gor, s. Brightness, sple. dour. 

To Fui!/-au-nate, v. n. To flash as lightening. 

Ful!-gu-rant,a. Flashing, lightening. 

Ful!-gu-ra"-tion, 89: 8. The act of lightening. 

FULIGINOUS, fu-lid!-yé-nis, 105, Izv: a. 
Pertaining to soot or smoke; sooty, smoky, 

Fu-lig’-i-nows-ly, ad. Ina smoky state. 

FULIMART.—See Foumart 

FULL, {861, 117: a. 8. and ad. Having no void 
space, replete; abounding; stored; stuffed; saturated, 
sated ; made large; having the imagination abounding; 
complete; containing the whole matter; stroug, not 
faint; mature. perfect; complete, not horned or gibbous; 
entire:—s. Complete measure; the highest degree; 
the whole, the total; state of satiety; the moon's time 
of being full:—adp. Quite tu the same degree; without 
abatement; with the whole effect; directly: In our 
old authors, it is frequently placed before adverbs in 
the sense of very, completely, us Full oft, Full sad, &c. 
Asa prefix, it implies utmost extent or degree. 


Fel’-ly, ack Without vacuity; completely, 


FUM 


nbuudance; saucy, oweiliug of the mind; 
sound, 

To Foevul, vo a. Literally, but in this sense un. 
frequent, to fill till there is no room for more : to per 
form what has been held out in Pophecy or prontise; 
'o accomplish; to answer by compliance or gratification, 

Ful-fii/-ler, 36: 8. One that fulfils, 

Ful-til’-ling, s. Accomplishment; performance, 

Faul-til/-ment, s. Full performance. 

> Among the remaining compouads (which, unlike 
the foregoing, retain the double ? in the orthography, 
aud a.e pronounced with two accents as distinet 
words) are Full-acorved. (gorged with acorns,) sud. 
bloomed, Fulbblown, (completely Llossumed ; alao, 
Spread out by the wind.) Full buttoned. (having a large 
bottom. as a full-bottomed wix,) Full-butr, (ad. hi 
rectly, as un arrow meets the bud? it is aimed at: a col- 
leqnialism ) Full charged, Full.crammed, Full-dressed, 
(dressed for evening society,) Full-drire, (driving with 
full speed,) Fudl-eared, (applied to grain.) Full. eyed, 
(having large prominent eyes,) Full-faced, Chaving a 
broad face,) Ful! Sed, Full-fraught, Full-gorged, Full- 
grown, Full-hearted, (fall of courage, elated, ) Fa/l-hut, 
(heated to the u'most,) Full-laaen, Fuli-manned, (asa 
Ship,) Fudl-mouthed, (having a full vuice,) Fu/l-orbed, 
(generally applied to a planet,) Full-spread, Fall- 
stumuched, (gorged,) ‘ull.stuff: d, Full-svmmed, (com- 
plete) Full-winged, (strony-winged ; ready tor flight, ) 

rc. 


To FULL=[0l, 117: v. a. To thicken cloth in a 
mill; this, says Webster, is the Primary sense, and it 
justifies the pronunciation: to render cloth filyent or 
shining by a cleansing process: this is the common 
meaning, which allies the word with Fulgent, &c, 
rather than Full, 

Ful’-ler, s. One whose business is to full cloth. 

Ful!-ler’s-earth, 143, 131: 5. A species of marl of 
close texture haviny the property of absorbing grease, 

Ful/-lage, 99: s. Money puid for fulling cloth. 

Ful’-ler-y, 8 A fuller’s work place, 

Ful"-ling-mill’, s. A mill that falls cloth, 

FULLAM, 06i'/-lam, 117: 8. An old cant word 


for false dice, named from Fulham, where they were 
made. 


To FULMINATE, fil’-mé-ndte, . ». and a, 
To thiméecr; to make a loud noise; to send out cen- 
sures us with the violence of thunder :—act. To seud 
out as an object of terror; in chemistry, to cause to 
explode: Spenser uses Tu Fudmine, 

Ful"-mi-na! tor-y, a. Thundering ; striking terror. 

Ful/-mi-na"-tien, 89:8. A thundering ; a dcuuncia. 
tion of censure; a chemical explosion. 

Ful-min/-ic, 88: @. An epithet applied to an acid 
contained in fulminating silver, 

FULSOME, fil-stim, a. Nausevus, offensive ; 
disgustingly fawning; rank: offensive to the smell; 
tending to obscenity. [The last senses ure L ss usual, } 

Ful/-sume-ly, ad. In a fulsome manner. 

Ful/-some-ness, 4. Nauscousness ; raukness. 

FULVOUS, ful/-viis, 120: 4. Yellow, tawny, suf- 
fron-coloured. Ful’ rid is less used. 

FUMADO, FUMAGE, &c.—See under Fume. 

To FUMBLE, finm/-bl, 101: «2. and a. To 
feel or giope about; to attempt awkwardly; to play 
childishly; to falter :—art. ‘To managr awkwardly; to 
tumble tog:ther. 

Fum/-bler, s. One who fumbles in any act. 

Fum/-bliny-ly, ad. Ina fumbling manner. 

FUME=!ume 8. Smoke; vapour; exhalation, as 
affecting the sense of smell, or the brain; rage; pas- 
sion, idle conceit. Fu’marule, smoke hole in a Volcano. 

Zo Fume, v. 2. and a. To smoke: to yield vapour ; 
to pass off in vapour; to be in a rage:—act. T. dry in 
smoke; to perfume; to disperse in vapours. 

Fu'-my, 105: Fu'-mous, 120: a. Producing fumes 

Fu’-mish, a. Smoky ; aot, choleric. 


force a 


Ful’-ness, s. The state of being full; completeness; | Fu'-ming-ly, ad. Angrily, in a rage. 
The schemes entire, and the princtples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Fowels: gat’-way: chap’-man: pd-pi’: Idw : good : j'00, tre. yew, 45: Dy Cy ty Gc.) mete, 171. 
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Fu'-mid, a. Smoky. Fu-mid!-¢ty. s. Smokiness, 

To Ful-ni-carg, 105: v.a. To smoke; to perfume ; 
to apply smoke to; to medicate by vapours. 

Fu’-mi-ga"-sion, 89: 8s. The act of fumigating, the 
vapour raised in the act of fumigatiag. 

Puema’-vo, s, A smoked fish. 

Fu'-maae, s. Tax on smoke places, hearth money. 


Fo’-meEr, ( Pvo'-may, [Fr.] 170) s. The scent of 


meat, as of venison or game, kept till no longer sweet; 
the dung of deer. Fumette is a wrong spelling. 

To/-merer, Ful-maa-ron-y, Fulemi-ror-y, 4 
Names of plants from their rankness of smell. 

FUN=fun, s. 
drollery and oddity ; sport: merriment. 

Fun’-ny, a. and * Droll, comical:—s. A light 
wherry oddly made because the ends are nearly alike. 

FUNAMBULIST={h-nim/-bd-list, 8. A rope- 
dancer Funambulo, Funambulus, are the same. 

Fu-nam"-bu-la’-tor-y, «. Performing like a rope- 
dancer ; narrow like the rope of a dancer. Funated, S. 

FUNCTION, fangk’-shian, 158, 147 : 8. Perform. 
ance ; emp'oyment, office, occupation ; office of a 
bodily member: puwer, faculty; an algebraic expres- 
sio. of a quantity mingled with other quantities. 

Func!-tion-al, a. Pertaining to some office. 

Fuanc’-nion-ar-y, 8 One that holds an office. 

FUN D=fund, s. Originally, that on which some. 
thing is founded ; hence, an established st:ek or capi- 
tal; that ont of which supplies are drawn, a debt due 
by a government which pays an interest. A Sinking 
Fund is stock created for the reduction of a debt. 

To Fund, v. a. To place in, or make part of a stock ; 
to erect into a stock charged with an interest, 

Fun!-p4-mENT, 8. 
the body ; less correctly, its aperture. 

Fun’edu-men”-¢al, a. and a Serving for the foun. 
dation, essential, important:—s A principle, a part 
essential as the groundwork of what is to follow, 

Fun/-da-men"-tal-ly, ad, Easentially; originally. 

FUNERAL=1ul-nér-dl, s. and a. Burial, inter- 
ment; the pomp or procession of a burial: (Fvacs ition 
is out cf use :)—aqj. Pertaining tu or used at a burial. 

Fu-ne/-re-4L, 90: a. Suiting a funeral, dark, 
mournful. Funebrial and Fuacbrivus are out of use, 

FUNGE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

FUNGUS, fing’-gus, 158: 8. A mushroom; a 
tondstool; a spoiyy exerescence, as from a piant, or 
from an animal body, as the proud flesh formed in 
wounds, The p/w Fun’ gi. wing soft. 

Fun!-yous, (-yus, 120) a. Excrescent; spongy ; 
growing suddeuly, but not substantial or durable. 

Fun-yos’-i-ty, 84: 8. Soft excrescence. 

Fun!-aic, (fan’-jick) @ Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, mushrooms, as Fun;ic acid. 

Fun/-gin, 8. The fleshy part of mushrooms. 

Funaes, s. A soft-head, a fool. (Burton.] 

FUNICLE, fa/-né-cl, 101: s. A small cord. 

Fu-nic!-u-lar, a, Consisting of a small cord or fibre. 

FUNK=fungk, 158: 8. An offensive smell. [Vul.] 

To Funk, v. a. and 2. To envelope wi-h offensive 
remoke or vapour:—aru. To stink through fear. [Vul.] 

FUNNEL=fan’-néi, 14: s. Generally, a passage 
for a flowing substance; hence, an inverted hullow 
coue with a pipe; the shaft uf a chimney. 

FUNNY.—See under Fun. 

FUR=fur, 39: s. and a. The finer hair on certain 
animals growing thick on:heskin and s distingnished 
from the longer and coarser hair; the skin wich the 
fur prepared for garments; hair in general; the coa ing 
which collects on the tongue in a fever; a coating of a 
similar kind from any cause :—adj. Made of fur. 

To Fur, v. @. To cover with fur, or with soft matter. 

Fur’-ry, 129: a, Covered with, or consisting of fur. 

Fur’-ri-er, 8. A dealer in furs, or fur-tippets, &e. 


The perception or enjoyment of 


Foundation ; (Obs. 3} the seat of 


FUS 


Fui’-ue-row, 125: « (Originally Falsala, ane 


allied by caprice or ignorance with the foregoing.) 
Fringe or puckered stuff worn as fur round the pet 
ticoat or other part of a woman's dress. 

To Fur'-be-low, r. a. To adorn with furbelows. 


FURACIOUS, fb-ra’-sh’iis, 90: @. Thievieh. 


Fuerac’=i-ty, 59, 105: 8. Disposition to steal. 
To FUR BISHi=tur-bish, v. a. To reb or seuur 
till bright: to burnish, to polish; to rub up. 


Fur’-bish-er, 36: 8. Oue who furbishes. 


FURCATE=fur'’-cate, a, Forked. (Hot.) 

Fur-ca/-¢-on, 8. State of branching or being branched., 

To FURDLE, fur-dl, v. a. To farl or contract. 
(Obs. 

FURFUR=fur-fur, 39: s. Literally, bran; ap- 
propriately, dandruff, or scurf on the skin. 

Fuor-fur-ra”-ceous, 90: a. Branny; scurfy. 


FURIOUS, &c.—See under Fury. 


To FURL=furl, 39: v. a. (Compare To Furdle 
and Fardel.) To draw up as intow bundle ; to wrap or 
roll up close. 

FURLONG=fur’-lény, s. The eighth of a mile. 

FURLOUGH, fur-ldéw, s. Leave of absence to a 
soldier for a limited time: hence, Tu Fur’luugh, to 
grat leave, 

FURMENTY.—See Frumenty. 
FURNACE=fur'-ndce, 99: s. An enclosed fire- 
place to maintain a vehement heat for melting, &c. 
7o Fur’-nace, v. a. To throw out as sparks. (Shaks.] 
To FURNISH = fur’-nish, wv. a. To supply with 
what is wanted or necessary; to store; to fit up, to 

equ p. 

Fur’-nish-er, 36: 8. One who furnishes. 

Fur!-ni-ture, (-thre, eoflog. -ch'vor, 147) 8. Goods 
in a house for use or ornament; movables; equipage ; 
orvaments, decorations, Spenser uses /uratnent. 


FURRIER, FURR Y.—Scee under Fur. 

FURROW, fur’-16. 125: 8. A trench made by the 
plough; a trench; a hollow, as a wrinhle. 

To Fur'-row, v. a. To cut in furrows; to hollow. 

Fur”-row-weed’, s. A weed found in furrows. 


FORTIER, To FURTHER, &c.—See under 


Far. 

FURTIVE. fur-tiv, 105: a. (Compare Furacious, 
&c.) Obtained by theft, stolen. 

Fun’-un-c.£, 158, LU]: s. A pustule, /e/.2, or 
boil, that creeps to a troublesome or painful head. 

FURY, ftire’-dy, 49, 105: s. Madness; rage; exal-. 
tation of fancy, enthusiasm; In mythology, a guddess 
of venyeance; hence a turbulent, raging wom:a,. 

Ful-ri-uvs, 120: a. Mad, raging ; transported. 

Fu’-ri-vus-ly, ad. Madly, violently. 

Fu/-ri-ous-ness, #. Phrensy, madness; transport. S. 

FURZE=furz, 189: s. Gorse, goss, whin. 

Fur’-zy, a. Overgrown with furze. 

FUSCOUS, ftts’-cus, 120: @. Brown, dark. 

Fus-ca/-fion, 89: 8. ‘The act of darkening. 

Tv FUSE, fuze, 151. 137: v.a anda. To melt; 
to liquefy :—neuw. To be melted, 

Ful-se-hle. (-z¢-bl, 1U1) a. That may be melted. 

Ful-si-bil’-1-ty, 84: 4. The quality of being fusible. 

Fu’-sil, a, Fusible ; made to flow by heat. 

Fu/-sion, ({u/-zhun, 90) 8s. The act or state of 
melting, 

FUSEE, fa-zee’, s. Originally, a spindle; hence, the 
part of a watch round which the chain winds. 

Fu/-sit, (-ztl) s. Something like a spindle. (Her.] 

FUSEE, fd-zed, s. Originally, the steel used io 
striking a light: hence, a sort of firelock; (see below ;) 
and, hence, that part of a bomb or grenade whith 
makes it take fire. 


The pign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound 
Consonants: mish-iin, i.e mission, 163: vizh-tin, te. vision, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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Fu six’, (zee. [Fr.] 170) 8. The original speiling 
of the preeeding, aud that usually retained when the 
gua is meunt. 

Ful-si-lier”, (-lécr, 103) 8. A kind of foot soldier. 

FUSS=tuss, s. A bustle or tumult in small mat- 
ters. (In goud colloquial use, though otherwise in- 
elegaut.) 

Fus’-sy, a, Moving and acting with fuss. [Colloq.} 

FUST=fist, s. Originally, a cask ; hence, the trunk 
or body of uu architectural column; and, hence, a 
strong musty -mell as from a mouldy cask. 

Tu Fust, v. 2. To become mouldy. [Obs.} 

‘Fus’-ty, a. Mouldy, musty; rank, rancid; some old 
authors use Fuisty aud Foistied. 

Fus’-t:-ness, 8 Mouldiness; stink. 

Fus’-tiela”-ri-an, 8. A fusty fellow. [Shaks ] 

FUSTIAN, tust!-yan, col/og. tust/-shan, 146, 
147: s. and a. A kind of linen and cutton stuff, which, 
being starched and glazed, was perhaps a priacipal 
material in the old stage dresses: hence, or because 
made up of heterogeneous materials, a high-swe ling 
worthless style of speech or writing, Lom bast :—ad). 
Made of fustian ; swelling, ridiculously pompous. 

Fust/-ian-ist, s. A writer of fustian. [Milton.] 

FUSTIC=fus-tick, s. A sort of wood brought 
from the West Indies, used in dying cloth. 

FUSTIGATION, fiis’-té-pa"-shiin, 89: s. A 
Roman punishment of beating with a cudgel; a pe- 
nance, 

FUSTINESS, FUSTY.—See under Fust. 

FUTILE, fu'-til, 105: a. Origiually, leaky in 
words, idly talkative; hence the present meaning, 
trifling, worthless. Some old authors use F'u’tilous. 

Fu-til’1-ty, 84: s. The quality of being futile. 

FUTTOCKS=1uv-tdcks, s. pl. The timbers that 
hook or lock the foot of the upper mast. 

FUTURE=1(0/-thre, collug. fi’-ch’oor, 147: a. 
and s, That ts to be, that will come; that expresses 
what is to be:—s. Time to come. 

Fu’-twre-ly, ad. In time to come. [Obs] 

Fu’-tu-rit"-ion, 89: s. The state of being to be 
hereafter. [Pearson.] 

Fu-tu’-ri-ty, 105: s. Time to come; event to come; 
the state of being to be hereafter. 

To FUZZ =fazz, v. n. To fly ut in small particles. 

Fuzz, ¢. Fine light particles; volatile matter. 


Fuzz'-ball, (-bdwl, 112) s. A fungus which, on 
being pressed, bursts and scutters a fine dust. 

To FU ZLE, fuz!-zl, v. a. Po make drunk. 

FY=(y, interj, For shume ! 


G. 


G is the seventh letter of the alphabet. Its sounds 

are the 77th and the 64th elements of the schemes 

refixed. Asacontraction it stands for Geuius; as 

E. L. (Genito Loci,) to the Genius of the place ; for 

Grand, as G.C.B., (Knight of the) Grand Cross of the 
Bath. &c. 

Tv GAB. &c.—See under To Gabble. 

GABARDINE, gab’ ar-déen”, 104: 8. A coarse 
frock or louse upper garment ; 1 mean dress. 

T GABBLE, g&b’-bl, 101: v. 2. To prate, to 
tlk without meaning; to utter Inarticulute sounds 
with rapidity. 

Gah’-ble, s. Prate; sounds without meaning. 

Gah'-bler, 36; 8. One that gubbles ; a prater. 

To Gab, v. ®. To prate; hence, Gab, s Loquacity. 
[ Vulg. 

GA BEC=ga’-bél, s. An impost, tax, or excise. 

Ga’-bel-ler, 36: s. Tax yatherer. 


GAL 
GABION, ga'-bé-on, 90: s, A wicker baske fillea 


with earth tu -helter men from the enemy s fire, ' Fin 
GABLE, ga’-bl, s. The triangular end of a hwuse 
or other building from the eaves to the top. 

GABY, ga’-bey, 8. A silly person. (Colloq.] 
GAD=gad, s. Originally, a goad; hence, a club, a 
sceptre; steels a certain quantity of steel; a graser, 

Gad’-fly, s. An insect that stings catile. 

7 GAD, v. n. To ramble or walk abroad idly 
Gad’-d-r, 36; s. One that goes abruad idly. 
Gad’-ding-ly, ad. In a gadding manner. 
Gad!-u-bout, s. A gadder. In Chaucer, Gad’. ling. 
GAELIC=ga’-€i-ick, a. and s. Pertaining to those 


descendauts of the Celts who inhabit the highlands of 
- Scotland :—s. The Gaelic language. 


GAFF=gif, 155: 8. A hook or barpoon ; the boom 
mulch extends the upper part of the large sail in a 


sloop. 

GAFFER=gif'-fer, s. A term, originally of re. 
spect, applied toan ayed man, asGammer to a woman, 
at present obsolete, or used only of an old rustic. 

GAFFLE, gat’-fl, 101: s. An artificial spur for a 
fighting cock; a steel lever to bend a cross-bow. 

Tv GAG=gig, v. a. To stop the mouth with some. 
thing that allows breathing but hinde:s speaking. 

Gay, s. Something ased to gag with. 

GAGE=gagy, s. A pledge, a pawn; a challenge to 
combat. ¢> In other senses see with the same ppell- 
ing under To Gauge. 

To Gage, v. a. To pledge, to pawn ; (Obs. 3] to bind 
tw by a pledge, to engage. ¢>- See To Gauge. 

To GAGGLE, gay’-yl, v. , To make a noise like 
a hen or goose, to cackle. 

GAIETY, GAILY.—See Gayety, Gayly. 

To GAIN=gain, v. a. and n. Literally, to attain or 
reach ; to get as profit or advantage; to obtain; to 
procure; towin: Tu gain over, to draw to an iuterest 
Or party :—new. To have a profit; to encroach ; tu get 
ground; to gain influence with; (in the latter seu-es 
with on or upon.) 


Gain, s. Profit, interest ; unlawful advantage ; over- 
plus fa computation opposed tu loss. 

Gain’-er, s. One that giins, as opposed to Loser. 

Gain'-age, s. Profit from tillage. (Obs.] 

Gain’-twl, 117: a. Advantageous, lucrative. 

Gain’-ful-ly, ad. Advantageously, prufitably. 

Gain’-fal-ness, s. Profit, advantage. 

Guain’-less, a. Unprofitable, 

Gain’-less-ness, #, Unprofitablenesa, 

Gain, a. Handy, dexterous. (Obs.] 

Guin’-ly, ad, Handily, readily, dexterously. 

GAIN=gain, 8. A lapping of timbers in building, 
or the cut made for receiving a timber, 

GAIN-, A prefix contracted from against. 

Gain/-aiv-ina, 8. A giving against, or misgiving. 

To Gain’-say, v. a. To contradict, to deny. 

Gain’-say-er, s. One who contradicts ; an oppuser. 

To Gain’-srann, v. a. To withstand. (Obs J 

Tu Gain!-strive, v.a. and a. To strive against. (Ubs.] 


>GaINsT.— See Against. 


GAIRISH=ypard-ish, 41: a. 


Gaudy, 
glaring ; extravayantly gay, flighty. 


showy, 


Gai’-rish-ly, ad. In a gairish manner. 
Gai'-rish-ness, 8. Gaudiness ; Oightiness. 
GAIT=ga\t, A going, 


@ march, 2 way; the 
maoner and air of walking. 

GAITER=pga’-ter, 36: #. A covering of cloth fos 
the leg: hence, the verb Tu Guiter, tu put ud gaiters. 
GALA=gal-ld, s. Display, splendour. A gu/la-dag 

isa Ae of holiday, fluery, and festivity. 
GALAGE,—See Galoche. {Spenser.° 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
Fowe/s: gat'-wiy: chdp'-man: pd-pa!: law: gGod : J’, t. e. jew, 55: 4.0, 4 &e. mate, 171. : 
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GALANGAL, g4-ling’-7d!, 158: 2. Zedoary. 
‘GALAXY, gal’-dck-sty, 154: 8. The milky way. 
GaeLac’-TiTr, 8. A fussil whitish subs:auce. Supp. 
GALBANUM=gal/-bd-nim, s. A kind of gum. 
GALE=ga's, s. A current of air; a strong wind. 
GALE=gak, s. A plant growing in bogs. 
GALEA=ga’-lé-d, 90: &. Literally, a helmet; a 
genus of sra-hedgehogs., 
Ga"’-le-a/-ted, a. Covered as with a helmet. 
GALEAS, GALIOT.—see under Galley. 


GALENA=yd-leé/-nd, s. Sulphuret of lead, 
Ga-len’!-ic, 88: a, Pertaining to yalena. 
GALENISM, ga’-ln-tzm, 158: 8. The doctrines 


and practice of Galen as opposed tu the excessive use 
of drugs. 
Ga’-len-ist, 8. A physician i..clined to Ga!enism, 
Ga-len’-ic, 88: a, Pertaining to Galenism. 


GALERITE=yd-lére'-ite, 43: 8, A kind of fossil 


shell, aamed from some resemblance to a has. 

Gail-greic-u-LaTH, 81:4. Covered us with a hat. 

GALIMATIAS, vai’-é-mit"-¢-du, [Fr.] 170: «. 
Nonsense. ({ Addison.) 

GALL, pawl, 112: s. The bile, a bitter yellowish 
green fluid in the animal economy; that which con- 
tains the bile; any thing extremely Litter; rancour, 
Cay bitterness of miud.--See also under To 
Gal 


Gaui, s. An excrescence bitter to the taste on the 
onk tree {n certain warm climates, said to be the nest 
of an insect: it is used in making iuk. 

Gall’-ic. a, Belonging to or derived from oak-apples, 
as gallic acid: hence Gall’-ate, a neutral salt. 


T GALL, gawl, 112: v. a. and». To fret and 
wear away by friction; to impair; to tease; to wound ; 
to injure :—acx, To fret. to be teased. 

Gall, s. A wound by rubbing.—See also above. 


GALLANT=yal’-lant, 142: a. Gay, well- 
dressed, splendid: (this sense is obsulete except in 
poetry:) brave, high spinted: fine, noble; specions ; 
Asa subs. in the sense of a brave man, it is used only 
by old authors. : 

Gal’-lant-ly, ad. Guayly ; bravely, nobly. 

Gal’-lan-try, s. Show ; (Obs. ;] bravery.—See lower. 


Gatrcant’, (-ldnt, 23) a. and s, Inclined to 
courtship; attentive to females :—s. A wooer, a suitor ; 
in an ill-sense, one who courts a woman for lewdness. 

Gal-lant’=ly, ad. With the attention of a gentleman 
devoted to a lady; like u suitor, 

Gal’-lun-try, s. Originally, chivalrous attention to 
women; hence, when the spirit of chivalry had eva- 
porated, refined attention to women for purposes of 
seduction ; intrigue. 

GALLEON.—See under Galley. 


GALLERY, gal’-ler-dy, 142,105: « Primarily, 
a detached or covered long walk; hence, a passaze or 
corridor in the middle of, or running round a house: a 
long ap:rtment; a covered passage across a moat; a 
passage in a mine; more commonly, a floor elevated 
on columns overlooking a ground flcor; a frame-like 
balcony at the stern of a lurye ship. 

GALLEY=gal’-léy, 142: 8. A vessel employing 
sails and var’ used in the Mediterranean; a frame 
used in printing, which receives, a8 a galley its 
freight, the contents of the composing stick. 

Gat’-n-a8, 12: 8. A Venetian galley. 

Gat/-1-or, 18: 8. A small galley or brigantine for 
chace ; also, a Dutch vessel. 

Gat!-1.-on, 8. A four-decked ship formerly used by 
the Spaniards in their commerce with South America. 

GALLIARD, yal/-yard, 146, 34: a. and s. 
Hrisk, gay, nimble-—s. A gay brisk man; the name 
of adance, (Obs.]} 


GAM 


Gal!-liar-dise, (~déze, 104) s. Merriment. 

GALLIC=pal/-lick, 142, 88: \ a. Freuch.—S-e 

GALLICAN, pal’-li-cdn, 105:$ the other sens 
of Gallic under G ul. 

Gai’-it-cism, (-sizm, 158) s. A Freneh idiom in 
speech. 

GALLIGASKINS, gal’-18-gas"-kinz, 105, 142 > 
s. pl. Hose or breeches; now become a lud:crous word, 

GALLIMAUFRY, gai”-\é-maw-fréy, 105: 9, 
A hash, a hotch-potch, a medley. 

GALLINACEOUS, gal’-lé-na”-sh’is, 96: a. 
Pertaining to such fowls as the cock and the pheasant 

GALLIOT.—see Guliot under Galley. 


GALLIPOT, ygal’-lé-pdt, 105: 8. A small earthen 
glazed pot used by apothecaries. 

GALLON=yal’-.6n, s. A measure of four quaria, 

GALLOON=pii-l@n’, & A kind of close lace 
made of guld or silver, or of silk only. 

To GALLOP=gial/-lop, 18: v. 2. To move for- 
ward by such leaps that the hind legs rise before the 
fore lezs quite reach the ground: to ride so that the 
horse zalloys; to move fast. Gallopade, sve Supp. 

Ga,’-lop, 8. The motion of a galloping horse. 

Gal’-lop-er, 8. A rider or horse that gallops; a car- 
riage for a light piece of artillery. 


To GALLOW, gai'-Id, 125 : v.a. To fnght. [Obs] 


GALLOWA Y=ypal/-ld-way, 8. A horse not more 
oe 14 hands, like the breed from Galloway in Scut- 
and. 

GALLOW-GLASS. gil/-ld-glisa, 123: «, An 
ancient Irish foot soldier. 

GALLOWS, gai’-lis, 120: ¢. (It has a regniar 
plural: compare Bellows.) An erection for hanging 
criminals, consisting of a beam resting on two pos's; 
Shakspeare uses it fur a wretch who deserves the 
Ballows; it is sometimes used adjectively. 

GALOCHE., gd-lésh’, 161: s. A clog, a wooden 
shoe: a shoe worn over another shoe. 

Ga-tacx!, 8. A galoche. (Spenser.] 

GALORE=gé-lore!,s. Plen:y, [Used by sailors.] 

GALVANISM, gal’-vd-nizm, 158: #. A branch 
of electricity, named from Ga/eari an Italian, in 
which electrical phenomena are exhibited without the 
aid of friction, and a chemical action takes place from 
the contact of certaiu metallic and other bodies, 

To Gal!-va-nize, v. a. To affect by galvanism. 

Gal-van'-ic, 8%: a, Pertaining to galvanism, 

GAMBA DO=gaim-ha’-da, s. Gambadoes are spat. 
terdashes attached to the stirrups; a kind of boot. 

GAMBIT=gam/-bit, a. A term applied in chess to 
that kind of game which is begun by moving the 
king's or queen's pawn twu squares with the intention 
of moving the adjoining bishop's pawn two squares 
also, and so leaving the first moved or gumbit pawo un- 
defended, 

Ts GAMBLE, g&ém/-bl, 101: 0. #. To practise 
gaming. ¢>- Compare Gaming, &c. under Game. 

Gam'-bler, . A gamester. Gam/-bling, s. Gaming. 

GAMBOGE, gim-hoddg’, 107: s. A gum resin 
brought from Cambogia. used as a yellow pigment. 

To GAMBOL.=gam/ bol, 18: v. ». To dance and 
skip in sport; to frolic; to start away. 

Gany'-bol, s. A skip, a frisk, a prank. 

GAMBREL = gam/’-brél, &. The hind leg of a 
horse ;a stick, crooked as a horse's leg, used by butchers, 

To Gam’-brel, v. a. To tie by the leg. 

Game!-.ga, s. A gambre/ or crooked leg; a lame leg. 

GAME = game, s. Sport of any kind; contest for 
diversion, as the games of antiquity; play; jest, as 
opposed to earnest or seriousness; sportive ‘neult, 
mockery.—Scee also lower. 

To Game, v. ”. To sport.—See also lower. 


[Obs,, 


| ‘The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no regularity of soand, 
Consonants mish-in i, e. mission, 163: vizh-un,.:. ec. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 
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GAP 


Game-some, 107: a. Sportive, gay, playfm 
Game’-some-ly, ad. Merrily. ; 
Game’-some-ness, 2. Sportivencss, merriment. 
Ga!-miNna, 8. The practice of staking sums of money, 


bey oud the purpose of mere spurt, on the hazard of 


dice, cards, &c. 

Game, s. A single contest; the point which deter- 
mines the winning; advantage in play; in a geveral 
sense, scheme pursued Measures pany 

Tv Game, v. a. To practise gaming. 

Game-ster, s. One addicted to gaming, a gambler: 
old authors use it with the more general meayings. 

Co Gu’ ming-house, Gal ming-tub/e, are of obs ious meaning. 

Game, s. Field sport in pursuit of wild animals; 
animals pursued in the fleld; animals appropriated to 
ries s)urtsmen, as deer, hares, pheasauts. partridges, 

c 

@- Among the compounds are Gume’-keeper, Game - 
cock, (a cock kept fur tichting,) Game’eyg, (egg from 
which a game-fuwl is bred,) &c. 

C> See GameE-Leo, under Gambrel, 


GAMMER = gam-mer, 36: 8. An old word of 


compellation to a woman. —Sve Gaffer. 

GAMMON = gam'-mon, 15: s. (Compare Gam- 
bre!.) The Lutiock of a hog silted and dried, 

To Gam/-mon, v. a. To salt and dry. 

GAMMON=gam/-mon, s. Backgammon. 

To Gam/-mon, v.a. To defeat at the game of back- 
gammon,; in vulgar use, to hoax; as a seaterm, to 
attach or fix a bowsprit. 

GAMUT=,anv-ut, g. The scale of musical untes. 

GAN.—See To Gin. Tov GANCH.—Svee To Gaunch. 

GANDER=pan’-der, 36: s. The male of the goose. 

To GANG= pang, v. nm. To go, to walk. (Obs. or 
Loc. } 

Gang. s. A number who go or associate together; a 
band, accompany; except at sea it is mostly used in 
abhorreuce or contempt, 

to- The compounds are Gang way, Gan? -diys, Gang’- 
week, (days or week of perambulation, ) &e. 

GANGLION, ganp/-zlé-6n, 158, 105: 8. A tu- 
mor in the tendinous and uervous parts.Ganglionie, 8. 

GANGRENE, gany/-gréne, 158: s. That state 
of mortification in which the part is not vet dead. 

To Gan'-yrene, $2: v. a, and #. Tu mortify. 

Gan!-pre-nous, 120: a. Indicating mortification. 

GANTLET=ganv'-lét. s. A punishment in which, 
a gang or way being left between two files of men, the 
criminal receives a lash from each as he runs along it. 
It is properly, thongh unusually, gaatelope. Gaunilet 
is a different word. 

GANZA=y~nl-zd, s. A kind of wild goose. 

GAOL. jal, 64, 100: s. A prison. 

To Gaol, v. a. To imprison. 

Guoll-er, 8. The keeper of a gaol; a tarnkey. 

Gaoi/-ve-1.1v"-ER-Y, 8. The delivery of prisoners 
to trial, whose condemnation or acquittal evocuates 
the prison; the judicial process, or trials collectively. 

GAP=gap., 8. An opening cansed by a breaking or 
parting: a breach: a hole; an interstice : a chasm, 

> It is often tound in combination: Gay-touthed; To 
stop a gap, (figuratively, to secure a weak poitl :) To 
stand in the gap, (to stand as ina breach fur the de- 
feuce of something.) &c. 

To Garr, (gape) v. na. To open the mouth 1n- 
voluntarily as from lassitude, to yawns fo open the 
mouth: to be ina state of hiatus or separation; to 
open in fissures; to exhibit an appearance of gaping 
through hope, expectation, wonder, oF rnceness: Jo 
gape after ur fur, to desice earnestly, t erave. €7 The 
expressive Wut irregular pronunciation of tits word 
with the [Malian @isue Jouger prevalen . (tee Poin 9,6) 

Gape. s. A gaping, a yawn. 

Ga’-per, 36:8. A yawner; a starer; @ craver. 


GAR 


+ to GAR=ygar, t. a. To cause, to force. (Ote.] 


GARB=y’arh, 77: «8. Dress; exterior appearanes. 

GARB=garb, s. A sheaf of grain. {Heraldry.] 

GARBAGE=gar-bage, 99: s. The bowels of an 
animal; offal, refuse. Garbidge is a corrupt spelling. 

GARBEL=gar/-bél, s. The plank next the keel. 

Tv GARBLE, gar-bl, 101: v. a. Originally. to 
sift und pick or cleanse, particularly spices; at present 
it means to pick or separate such parts from a whole 
as may suit a purpose. 

Gar'-bler, s. An officer of greut antiquity of the city 
of London, empowered to iuspect and garble drugs 
and spices; one who picks such parts of any thing as 
may suit his purpose. 

GARBOIL=gar-boil, 33, 30: s. Tumult, upros.. 

GARD.—See Guard and Ward. 

GARDEN, p’ar-dn, 77, 114: 8. A piece of ground 
enclosed and cultivated for the production of fruits, 
flowers, and esculent herbs; a place particularly 
fruitrul or delightful. It is much used in composition, 
us Gar’den-mould, Gar” der til'luge, Gar'den-ware, Gar’- 
den-stuff. &e. 

To Gar'-den, v. nm. and a. To cultivate a garden, 
to lay out gardens :—act. To dress as a garden. 

Gar’-den-er, «. He whose business is to garden. 

Gar’-den-ing, 8. Horticulture. 

GARE=gare, 8. Coarse wool on the legs of sheep. 

To GARGARIZ E=yar’-gar-12i, v. ». (Compure 
Gargle.) To wash the mouth with a medicated liquor. 

Gar’-ya-rism, 158: 8. A liquid to wash the moath 
with. 

GARGET, gar-guét, 77: 8. A distemper in 
cattle. There is a distemper in geese which stops the 
head, and is called Gargil; and a distemper in swine 
called Gargol. 

To GARGLE, gar-gi, 101: v. 9. and a. (Com- 
pare To Gurgle.) To wash the throat :—aet. To wash 
with a gargle; to warble in the thruat. 

Gar’-gle, s. A liquor for washing the throat. 

GARGLION, gar-glé-én, 105, 18: 5. An exuda. 
tion frum a bruise which becomes a hard tuinor. 

GARISH, &c.—See Gairish. 

GARLAND=p’ar’-land, 77, 12: 8. A wreath of 
flowers or branches; a collection as of flowers; some- 
thing most prized. 

To Gar'-land, v. a. To deck. (B. Jon.) 

GARLIC=gar'-lick, s. A plant like an onivn. 

Gar’'-lick-eat’-er. 8. A mean fellow. (Shaks.} 

GARM ENT=ygar’-mént, s. An article of clothing. 

GARNER=gar’-nér, s. A grauary. 

To Gar'-ner, v. a. To store as in a granary. 

GARNET=gar-nét, s. A gem of a red colour. 

GARNET=zgar’-n&t, 8. Tackle to hoist the cargo. 


To GARN!ISH=gar'-nish, v. a, To decorate wich 
appendages; to embellish with something laid round 
a dish; in cant hiuguage, to fit with fetters; in law, to 
warn. 

Gar'-nish, s. Ornament; things round a dish; fet- 

ters. Garnishment, s. (The same meaning; in law, 
warning. ) 

Gar'-n:-ture, (-thre, 147) s. Furniture, ornament. 

GAROUS, yar’-us, 12U: a. Having resemblance 

to a pickle made of fish. 

GARRAN = gir-ran, 2. 
Garren 

GARRET=vir-rét, s. A room next the roof. 

Gar’-ret-eer", s. An inhabitant of a garret, partica- 
larly if an author; a seribbler for the press, 

GARRISON, gir-ré-sn. 114: 5. The guard of 
: fortified place; the place itself; state of military de- 
ened. 

To Gar'-ri-son, v, a. To supply with a military de 
fence; to secure by fortresses mauned with troops. 


A small horse: alsc, 


The schemes entire, and the principtes to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Soci: gateway: chdp’-man: pa-pa’: ld: ddd: jd, te. “ew, 55: a, 0, ty Kc. mute, 171. 
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: GAU 


GARRULOUS, par’-roo-lis, 129 109, 120° a. 
Pratling, talkative, loquacious. 

Gar-rul!-i-ty, (-156l'-€-tey, 92) s. Loquacity 

GARTER = gar’-ter, 77: 8. A string or riband 
to bind the stocking tu the leg: the mark of the hizh- 
est order of knighthood, the order itself; the priucipal 
king at arms, 

To Gar-ter,v a. To bind with a garter. 

GARTH =yarts, 8. An enclosure ; a girth. 

GAS=yass, s. Any air differing from the air of the 
atmosphere; an acriform fluid, 

Gas'-light, (-lite, 115) s. A light produced from 
yas, but particularly from carburetted hydrogen gas. 
Gas'-e-ous, (paz/-€-s, 95, 151, 120) a. In the 

form of gas. : 

Gas-om!-n-TER, (gd-25m/-€-ter, 151,36) «. Strict. 
lv, a gas-measurer; but this is calied agas’. meter, wud 
the other word is used as the name of the gas-works 
which supply a district with carburetted hydiogen gas 
for the purposes of light; mure strictly, the reservoir 
appertaining to the gas-works. 

GASCONADE=gis'-cd-nade". 8. A boast: a bra- 
vado; so called frum the Gascon;, a people of France. 

To Gas’-co-nade", v. n. To boast ; to bluster. 


To GASH =yash, r. a. To cut deep so as to make 
a gaping woud. 

Gash, s. A gaping wound ; the mark of a wound. 

Gash/-ful, 117: a. Full of gashes; hideous. (Obs.] 

GASK ET=gis!-két, 14: 5. A small cord. 

GASKINS.— See Gualligaskins. 

To GASP = gasp, v. n. (Compare To Gape.) To 
open the mouth wide in order to catch breath; to 
emit breath convulsively; less properly, to long for. 

Gasp, #. The act of opening the mouth to cate 
breath; the catch fur breath in dying. 

To GAST=gAst, v. a. To make aghast, to frighten, 
CObs.]  Gastful, Gastly, &e.—See Ghiastfal, &e, 

GASTRIC=pzas’-trick, a. Belonging to the be/ly 

_ or stomach, as gastric juice, the agent of digestion. Sup. 

Gas-rrin’/-v-quist, (-kwist, 188) s. A veutrilo- 
quist. 

Gas!-rro-ceEs.e, 101: s A rupture and tumor of the 
belly. 

Gas-rron’-4-rry, (fly, 163) 8. The sewing “1p 
of a complicated wound in the abdomen. 

Gas-rroio-my, s. A cutting open of the belly. 

GAT.—Sev To Get, 

GAT-TOOTH ED, giat’-tootht, 114, 143: a, 


Having a gout’s tooth,—lustful. (¢ haucer. Prol. We of 
Bath) 

GATh=gate,. 8. The door of a city, castle. or large 
building: that part of an enclosure which is made to 
open and shut; an avenue, an opening, a way. 

Gal-ted, a. Having gates. (Young.] 

> Among the compounds are Gate’-rein, (the great 
vein which conveys the blood to the liver;) Gate'-way, 
(the way through a gate; or the gate itself,) &c. 

To GATHER = gath’-er, 36: v.a. and n. To 
bring to-ether; to get ia harvest: to glean ; to pluck; 
to get; to contract into small folds, to pucker; to col- 
lect logically, to deduce :—nex, To be condensed; to 
grow by accretion; to generate pus or matter. 

Gath’-er, s. A packer, a fold. 

Gathi'-er-er, 36: s. One who gathers. 

Gath’-er-a-ble, a. Deducible. 


Gath’-er-ing, 8. An assembly; an accumulation; a 
collecting of contributions; a geueration of pus. 

GAUD=yiud, s. An ornament; something fine and 
showy. (Ubs.] In a passaze of Shaks., supposed to 
be wronuly transcribed, it is fuund as averv in the 
sense of tu rejuice. 

Gaud-ed, a. Made fine; culoured. [Obs.] 


GAZ 


Gaud/-y, 105: a. Showy. ostentatiously fine. Ins 
use obsulete or local, it siguities a festival or day ol 
plenty. 

Gaud!-i-ly, ad. Showily. 

Gand’-i-ness, 8. Showiaess, tins! a} pearance. 


Tu GAUGE, gaye, 100: v. a. Properly, to ineasure 
with respect tu th» contents of a vessel; heuce, to 
Measure capacity or power generally, 

Gaunye, s. A measure; a slandard. 

Gau’-yer, 8. Oue whose duty is to measure vessels. 

Gau!-yiny, 8. The art or science of measuring vessels. 

Gov, s. The number ° feet which a ship sinks in 
the water; the measnre or compass taken to windward 
as regards enother ship; in the mechanic arts, any 
instrument used to measure or adjust. ¢> This 
spelling of the noun * hese extended senses often 
produces a correspondeu. spelling of the verb when 
hot used in its strict sense. 

GAULISH = gawl/-ish, a. Pertaining to ancient 
France. 

To GAUNCH, gantch. 122: v. a. To let drop on 
hooxs from a high place by way of punishment, 

GAUNT, gint, 122: a. Lean, hollow, meagre, 
thin; sharp in look, scaring. 

Gaunt!-ly, ad. Leauly ; hollowly; scaringly. 

GAUNTLET, pant’-l&t, 122: 2. An iron glove 

vertaining to armour, which used to be thrown down 
in tuken of challenge. 

GAUZ E=pdwz, 189: 8s. A very thin slight trans- 
parent stuff of silk or linen, 

Gaul-zy, a. Like gauze; thin as gauze. 

GAVE. —See To Give. 

GAVEL=ypav'-8i, 14: s Ground (Obs. or Local.) 

Gav/-n1-", 5, A seizure of land. (Obs) 

Gav’-e1-KIn», 115: & A custom by which the 
lands of the father are equally divided ut his death 
among all his sous; it is of force in divers parts of 
Enzland, but particularly in Kent. 

>: Gavev is sometimes used for Gabel, and also for 
Gabl3; which see. 

GAVOT=g¢4-vit', s. A dance of a lively kind, gene- 
rally performed after a miuuet. 

GAWK=giuk, 8. A cuckoo; one easily duped. [Loc.) 

Gaw/-ky, a. and s. Awkward, ungainly :—s. A tall, 
awkward, ungainly person. 

GAWN=piwn, 8. A small tub or vessel. (Local.] 

Gawn’-tree, s. A wooden frame for beer casks. 

GAY =gay, a. and s. Airy, merry; showy; specious: 
—s. (Obs.) An ornameut 

Gay’-ly, ad, Merrily ; saowily. 

Gay'-some, (-sum, 107) a. Full of gayety. (Obs. 
or Poet.]} 

Gay’-e-ty, 8. Cheerfulness, merriment; acts of ju- 
venile pleasure; finery. QGay/-ness is little used. 

7v GAZE=gaz., v. nm. anda. To fix the eyes und 
look at with eagerness or curiosity :—act. [ Little used.) 
To view with fixed attention, Gazeebo, Supp. 

Gaze, s. Act of gazing; object gazed on. 

Ga’-zer, s One who gazes. 

Gaze’-ful, 117: a. Looking intently. (Spenser.] 

Gaze'-hound, s. A hound that pursues by sight. 

Ga’-ziny-stock, s. A person gazed at with scorn. 

GAZEL=gd-zél’, s. An Arabian deer. 


GAZET=gaz’-ét, 8. A Venetian halfpenny, (Mas- 
sing-r,] the original price of the original newspaper. 
Ga-zerre’, (gd-zét’, (Fr. orig. Ital.) 170) a A 

newspaper; appropriately, the official newspaper. 
To Ga-zette, v. a. To publish in the gazette. 
Gaz’-et-teer”, s. A writer of news; formerly, the 
court ne-vs-man; and aiso a newspaper of that day. 


GAZON, ya-zoanp’, [Fro] 170:8. Tart. CFortif? 


The sign = is used after moder ef spelling that have no trregularity of sound 


Consonanta: mish-itn, t. e. mission, 163: 
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vizh-tn. & e. vision. 165. thin, 166: thén, 166. 


GEN 


GEAR, guécr, 77: , Apparatus; more commonly, 
accoutrements, dress, Ornaments; the traces or furni. 
ture ofa beast; in old authors, a word tur matters or 
things generally; in Scoilaud, warlike uccoutrements, 


and alsu riches. 

GEASON, gue’-zn, 77, 114: a. Rare. (Spenser.} 
GECK, ypuéck, 77: 8 A dupe, a fool. (Shaks.] 
It may be met with as a verb ip the sense of to dupe. 
GEE=je®, tnterj. Used by carters to their team, 

GEESE.—Scee Goose. 
GEHENNA, gud-héo!-nd, 2. The valley in which 
the Israelites sacrificed to Moloch; the typ: of hell, 
GELABLE, j&l/-id-bl, 101: 4. (Compare Gelid 
and Jelly.) Congealable; that may be cuncreted into 
a jelly. 

Gel’-a-tin, a. and s. Moderately stiff and cohesive 
as from congelation:—s. An animal substance of the 


consistence of a jelly. 
Ge-lat’-i-nous, 92, 120: a, Resembling jelly. 
To Ge-lat’-i-nate, v. n. and a, To be converted, 
or to convert, into a substance like jelly. Or Gelatinize, 
GELD guéld, 77: 8. Tribute; compensation. (Obs. ) 
To GELD. gvuéld, 77: v.a. To castrate; hence, 
to deprive of any essential part; to prune obscenities, 
Gelt, pret and Part. for Gelded. 
Gel!-der, 36: s. One who castrates. 
Gel’-ding, 8. A castrated beast, chiefly a horse. 
> Ge.’peR-Rosk is properly a Gue’peR-rosx. 
GELID=jél'-id, a. (Compare Gelable.) Cold. 
Gel’-id-ness, s. Coldness. Gelid’‘ity is less used. 
Gri!-1y.—See Jelly. 
GELT.—See Tu Geld. Spenser uses it for gilt. 
GEM=jém, 8. Primarily, a bud; commonly, a 
jewel or precious stone of whatever kind. 
o Gem, v. a. and 7». To adorn with jewels or with 
buds:—neu, Tu put forth the first buds. 
Gem/-mu-ry, a. Pertaining to gems or jewels. 
Gem/-me-ous, 120: a. Tending to, or resembling 


105: a. Resembling gems. (Thomeon.] 

GEMARA, gut-mir'-d, 77: 8. The secoud purt 
of the Talmud or commentary on the Jewish laws. 

GEMEL, &c.—See in the ensuing class, 

GEMINI, jém/-d-ni, 6: 2. pl. The twins. 

Gen)-i-ny, (-néy, 105) s. A pair, a couple. [Vulg.] 

Gen)'-t-nows, 120: a, Double, in pairs. 

to Gem/-i-nate, v. a. To double. [Little used.] 

Gem’-i-na"-sion, 89: s, A duplication. 

Gen'-g1, 8. A pair. (Herald.] 

Gem'-el-lip"-ar-ous, 120: a. Producing twins. 

GEMOTE, gue-mdte, s. A meeting. [Obs.] 

GEND’ARM, zhOny-darm’, [Fr.] 170: ¢. One 
of the military body called Gens darmes. (Lunier.] 

To GENDER=jén’-der. 36: v. a. and . To 
engender or beget :—neu. To copulate, tu breed. 

GENveR, #.—See in the next class: GkNBaloay, 
lower in this. 

To Grn!-2r-ate, 0. a. To beget, to produce, to cause. 

Gen’-er-a-ble, 101: a. That may be produced. 

Gen'-er-unt, 12: s. The productive power. 

Gen"-er-a'-tor, 38: 8. He or that which begets. 

Gen"-er-a’-tive, 105: a. That produces; prolific. 

Gen/-er-a"-tion, 69: ¢. The act of beyetting ; 
production ; a single succession in natura) descent; 

lence, an age, or the people of the same period; a 
family; progeny. 

GelN geo ¥, 87: 5. The art or science of 
tracing families to or from their ancestors; the descent 
or pedigree of a particular family. 

Ge’-ne-al"-0- gist, 8. He who traces des erst. 

Ge’-ne-a-log"-i-cal » 81:4, Pertaining tw genealogy. 


Grn’ 41,, a. 


GEN 


GrN#ROUS.—-See the class afer Genvs. &e. 
GrN’-R-s18, 8 The book cf Moses which treats of 
the generation or production of the world; in Geometry, 
the formation of one thing by the flux or mation of 
another, 
Gr-xETH-LIH-Acs, §. pt. The pretended science uf 
Predicting the events of life from the stars predomi: 
nant at the birth; the casting of nativities, 
Ge-nets!-l1-at!'-ic, 88: 8s. An astrologer. 
Gen’-eth-li""-a-cal, 81: a. Pertaining to nativities. 
Gu/-nre41, 90: a, Contributing to the productior 
of life, and hence, contributing to its continuance and 
enjoyment; giving warmth of feeling, giving chwverful- 
ness; gay, merry; in old authors, inborn, native. 
Ge’-ni-al-ly, ad. In 0 genial manner, 
Genivs.—See in its place hereafter, 
Pertaining to generation : 
Gen:racs, the parts of generation. 
Gen/-i-tur, 38: 8 A sire, a father, 
Gen’-i-ture, 147: ¢, Generation, birth. 
EN’-I-TIvE, 105: a, 
given toa case of nouns, which primarily »ignities the 
relation of Generating or bei 


asa sibs. pi. 


purpose, whether significant of that or of any other 
relation. 

Gentine, &c., Genuine, &c.—See hereafter. 

GENUS,—See the ensuing class. 

GENERA=jén/tr-d, Y2: 8 pi, } Literally, a race 

GENUS—je’-niis, 94: «. sing. f or family. (Cou, 
pare To Gender, &c.) In scivnce, a universal term in- 
cluding many terms of more restricted or specific im- 
port, aud these including many individuals: it is not 

or order, though in 

many bianches of science it is so used, 

129: a, Pertaining to a genus; 
marking the kind to which any 
thing belongs. ; 
GEn'-vEr, 8, Originally, kind, sort; specially asd 

commonly, sort or denomination as Teyards sex. 

Gun!-un-41, a. and ¢. Relatiug to a genus, generic; 
not special, not particular, bu: detinitely extendiny to 
all things that the term can comprehend; not parti- 
cular, not restrained in import, but indetinitely extend. 
ing to many things: public; common, usual; co-ex- 
tending with an understood large sphere of duty, as 
with the commonwealth, church, or army at larye ;— 
8s. The whole without descending to particulars ; 
among old authors, the puilic, the multitude, the 
Vulgar; an officer whose authority is co-extensive with 
some large sphere of duty.—See lower. 

Gen’-er-al-ly, ad. In general; extensively, though 
not universally; in the nain, without detail ‘commonly, 
en’-er-al-ness, & The state of being general. 

Gen/-er-al-ty, & The whole. [Little used.] 

Gen’-er-ai"-i-ty, 84:8, The state of being general; 
the muio body, the bulk. 

To Gen!-en-ai-ize, t. a. To extend from parti. 
culars to universals; to inelude particulars in general 
propositions, 

Gen’-er-al-i-za"-tion, 89: 8. The act of genera]. 
izing; a statement of particulars in general terms. 


Gen-x #41, 8. An officer who commands an army, 
or a large division of an army; (see alove:) a beat nf 
drums serving for signal to the whole army. 

Gen/-er-al-is"si-mo, 8 Tho commander in chief. 

GENEROUS. jén/-ér-tis. 129, 120: a. Primarily, 
well. or nobly born; (com pare To Gender, &e.:) henes, 
xcellent, magnanimous, courageous, as quniitics ine 
herited from the previous race: invigorating by ite 
nature, as wine; more communly, munificent, liberal, 
as the quality which the weli-buru are expected e8;,.6. 
cially to display, 

Gen’-er-ous-ly, ad. 

Gen/!-e r-cars-ness, 


In a generous manner. 
& The quality of being generous. 


The schemes entire, and the Principtes to which the numbers refer, Precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gal dy: chép'-man: pd-pi’: ldw: gidd: js, 
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toe. jeu, 55: ae. &e. mute, 71, 


GEN 


Gen/’-er-os"-i-ty, 81: 2. High birth, (Obs.,] noble. 
ness of soul, (not usual,) liberality. 

GENET=jén’-&t, s. A small-sized well-propor- 
tioned Spanish horse. 

GENESIS, GENETHLIACS, &c.—See under 
To Gender, 


GENEVA=jé-né’-vd, 8. A liquor.—See Gin. 
GENIAL, &c.—See under To Gender. 


GENICULATED=jé-nick’-d-ld-téd, 2: a. Hav- 
ing joiuts like the knees; knotted. 
Ge-nic!-u-la”-ton, 89: s. Knottiness, 


GENITAL, &c., GENITIVE.—See under To 


Gender. 

GENITING.—See Jenneting. 

GENIUS, je’-nd-us, 90: 8. The inborn bent of 
mind or disposition; (rompare Genial under To 
Gender ;) hence, a personification of the inborn quali- 
ties, the spirit that rules «nd clirects a man through 
life, and deemed by the ancients something more than 
a@ mere ideal being; a tutelury deity generally; (in 
these figurative senses, and in these only, the plaral 
of the word is Ge’-o/-i:) mental power, paaticularly 
that of invention; a man endowed with genius; pecu- 
liar bent of mind; peculiar character of any thing. 

Gz!-ni-o, [Ital.] *. A man of a particular turn, a 


genius, Old authors also use the French word Genie.. 


GENT, GENTEEL, &c.—See under Gentile. 

GENTIAN, jén/-sh’ao, 90: s. Felwort, a plant. 

Gen!-tian-el/’-la, 8. Gentian; also a blue colour. 

GENTILE=jén’-tik, a. and s. Belonging to a 
race, family, or nation : ‘compare To Gender, &c.:) —s. 
One of a nation considered relatively; thus the jews 
included in the term peuple of all nations but their 
own; aud Christians apply it to the people of all hea. 
then nations. 

Gen’-ti-lish, 105: a. Heathenish. [Milton.] 

To Gen!-ti-lize, v. . To live like a heathen. 

Gen’-ti-lism, 158: s. Heathenism, paganism. 

Gen’-ti-lis’’-tous, (-ltsh/-ts, 90, 120) a. Peculiar 
to a nation; hereditary. 

Gen-tii/-rry, 84, 105: 8. Originally, the state 
or condition of belonging to a known race or family, 
good extractivn, birth; gentry; also, in old authors, 
puganism, heathenism; at present, politeness of man- 
ners, easy graceful behaviour. 

Gen’-ti-lesse", | Fr.j s. Complaisance. [Hudibras.] 

Gent, a. Elegant, polite, gentle. (Spenser.] 

Gen-teel’, a. Polite, well-bred; graceful in mien ; 
decorous, free from vulgarity. 

Gen-teel/-ly, ad. In a genteel manner. 

Gen-teel’/-ness, s. The quality of being genteel. 

Gen’-1r1.£, 101: @. and s. Belonging to a known 
and respected race or aes A well Lorn, or of an 
ancient race; befitting one well horn; (see the same 
word lower:)—s. A gentleman ; (Shaks.;) a particular 
kind of worm. {Iz Walton] 

To Gen’-tle, v.a To raise from the vulgar. 


Gen/-tle-fu/k, (-fSke, 139) 8. People above the 
vulgar. It is mure common to say Gentl: fulks. 

Gen’-tle-man, s. Every man above the rank of a 
yeoman; ina mote limited sense, he who without a 
title bears a coat of arms; loosely, every man whose 
occupation or iv some raises him above menial service 
or an ordinary tr de; aman of civil manners as dis- 
tinguished from the vulgar; the servant of a man of 
rank who attends his person. e 

Gen!-tle-man-ly, a. Becoming a gentleman. 

Gen!-tleeman-li-ness,_ s. Gentlemanly behaviour. 
Gentlemanship and Gentleship are found only in old 
authors. 

Gen"-tle-wom/-an, (-wd6m/-an, 116) s A lady; 
a woman who waits ona lady of rank. (See Gentleman.) 

Gen’-try, 8. The class of people between the vulgar 
and the nobility: in old authors, birth, civility. 


GEO 


Gun/-T1k, a. Genteel, (Obs.,] mild, meek, soothing, 
pacific; not rongh, not violent.—Sev al-o above. 

Gen!-tly, ad. Softly, meekly; without violence, 

Gen’-tleeness, s. Goodness of birsh; gentlemanly 
conduct; (in these senses, Obs,;] softness of manners, 
meekness of disposition, tenderness; also, in old an- 
thors, benevolence. 

GENTOO=jén-t6d/, s. An aboriginal inhabitant of 
Hindostan. 

GENUFLECTION, jén’-6-fléck”-shiin, 89: s, 
The act of bending the knee, particularly in worship, 

GENUIN E, jén’-b-in, 105: a. Native, belonging 
to the original stock; (compare To Gender, &c.;) 
hence, real, true, not spurious or adulterated. 

Gen/-u-ine-ly, ad. Without adulteration, truly. 

Gen!-u-ine-ness. 8. The state of being genuine. 

GENUS.— See Genera. 

GEORGIC, GEORGE.—See lower. 

GEOTIC=jé-st’-ick, 169, 83: a. Pertaining to 
the earth, terrestrial. 

Ge’-o-cEn’’-TRIC, a. An epithet applied to astro. 
nomical distances relatively to the earth, or the earth's 
centre, as the central pcint, 

Gr/-o-pa"-si-a, (-de’-zhé-d, 90) s. That part of 
geometry which contains the doctrine or art of mea. 
suring surfaces, and finding the contents of plane 
fizures, better called Ge’-o-de sy. 

Ge-o-det"-i-crl, (-dév/-d-ca@l, 92, 120) a, Per. 
taining to geodrsia. 

Gr'-upe, 8. Earth-stone. 

Gr-oa!’-no-sy, 87, 105: #. The knowledge of the 
substances that compose the earth, ur its crust, 

Ge’-og-nost, 8. A gevlogist. 

Ge’-op-nos"-tic, 88: a. Pertaining to geognosy. 

Greow'-o-NY, 8. The doctrine of the formation of 
the earth. 

Ge’-o-gzon"-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to geogony. 

Ge-oa!-ra-PHy, (-fey, 163, 105) s. The science of 
describing the earth according to the divisions of its 
surface natural and ariificial; a book containing such 
description. 

Ge-oy!-ra-pher, 8. One skilled in geography. 

Gel-o-graph''-ic, 88: } a. Relating to or containing 

Gel-o-yraph".i-cal, § a description of the earih. 

Ge’-o-graph'-i-cal-ly, ad, In a geographical manner. 

Ge-o./-u-Gy, 15: 8. The doctrine of the interior 
structure of the earth. 

Ge-ol/-o-gist. 8 One versed in geology. 

Ge’-o-lug"'-i-cal, a. Pertaining to geology. 

Gr!-o-man/-cy, 87, 105: s. Divination by figures 
originally drawn on the earth, 

Ge’-v-man"-tic, 88: a. Pertaining to geomancy. 

Gr-om!-z£-TRY, 87, 105: 8. Originally, the art of mea- 
suring the earth; hence, when magnitude came to be 
considered in the abstract, the science of the relations 
of quantity. 

Ge-on'-e-ter, 8. A geometrician. 

Ge-om/-e-tral, a. Pertaining to geometry. 

7o Ge-um!-e-trize, v. mn. To perform geometrically. 

Ge’-o-met"-ric, 88 : } a. Pertaining to geometry; 

Ge’-o-met"-ri-cul, according to geometry; de- 
creasing or increasing by equal ratios. 

Ge’-o-met!’-ri-cal-ly, ad. According to the rules 
or laws of geometry. 

Ge'-o-me-tric’-iun, (-trish’-"ap, 90) 8. One skilled 
in geometry. 

Gr'-0-pon"-1c8, s. pl. The science of so applying 
labour to the earth as to increase its fertility. 

Ge-or'-aic, a. and s. Relating to the labour or 
cultivation of the earth:—s. A poem on husbandry, 

(> This word is commonly uttered in two syllables, in 
the same way that the proper name George is utt sred 
in one. 


The sign = 0 used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, t.c. mission, 165: vizh-tin, 1. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166 


2a 


— 


GHA 
GEORGE, jorge, 8. (Literally, a labourer of the 


earth: see the tureyoing word.) A figure of St. George 
worn by the knights of the garter; a loaf, supposed .o 
have been originally stamped with a george. 

GERANIUM, jée-ra/-née-u m, s. Cranesbill, a plant 
of numerous species cultivated for its beauty. 

GERENT=jere-€nt, 43: a. Carrying, bearing. 

GERFALCON, jer’-taw-kn, 35, 112, 114: 6. 4 
bird of prey in size Letween a vulture and a hawk. 

GERM=jerm, 33: s. The seed bud of a plant; 
the fruit yet in embryo; otigin, first priuciple, 

Ger’-min, 8. A germ. [Shake] 

To Ger’-mi-nate, v. n and a. To sprout, bud, or 
shoot :—act. To cause to sprout. 

Ger’-mi-nal, a. Pertaining to u germ. 

Ger’-mi-nant, a. Sprouting, branching. 

Ger’-mi-na"-tion, 89: 8. The act of sprouting ; the 
time Of vegetating; growth. 

Gex’-s.4Nn, a. and #, Sprang from the same germ 
or stock; related ; specially related in the next de. 
gree after brothers and sisters; thus the ebhildren of 
brothers and sisters are cousins german :—s. {Obs.] 
A brother; a first cousin. 

GERMAN=yjer’-man, a. and s. Belonging to 
Germauy :—s. A native of Germany ; the lauguage of 
Germany. 

GERMAN DER =jer’-man-der. s. A plant. 

GERMIN, Tu GERMINATE, &c.—See under 
Germ, 

GEROCOMY, jé-rick’-4 my, 169, 105: 8. The 
diet and medical tieatment of the aged. 

GERUND=jér'-tind, s. A part of a Latin verb 
bearing certain properties of a noun and of a verb, 
and acting in both capacities. 

Gest, $. Something done or acted; an act, an 
achievement; a show, representation, or Story of 
things done: from a different etymology, # staye on a 
journey between one resting place and another; a roll 
or journal of such stages, prefixed to a record of a 
royal progress. [Obs.] 

Ges’-tic, a. Pertaining to bodily action ; legendary. 

Ges!-tor, s. A narrator. (Obs.] 

Gus!-T.4-Tor- Y, a. Capable of being carried or worn, 

Ges-ta’-/ion, 89: s. Generally, a bearing or carry- 
ing ; appropriately, the bearing of young in the womb. 

Ges!-rure, (-ttire, collog. ch’oor, 147) #. Action 
Or posture assisting anid enforciny, or entirely snpply- 
ing the place of words. Old authors also use itas a verb. 

To Ges-tic!-u-late, v. n. and a. To accompany 
Words with vesture; to use vesture 3 to show postures ; 
to play antic tricks:—act. To imitate by action. 

Ges-tic!’-u-la’-tor, 8. One that vesticulates ; a mimic. 

Ges-tic!’-u-la’-tor-y, a. Imitating anticly. 

Ges-tic’-u-la-tion, 89: 8. The act of using ges- 
ture ; gesture; antic tricks or motions. 


To GET, guét, 77: t. a. Primarily, to seize: 
I Gor=pit, . to acquire by some means; 
| Gat= git, Obs. } to-obtain : to gain ; hence, 
Gor=got, sual, ] to procure to be in some 
Gorrtrn, gor-tn, }14: state, or to put into some 
state: to have or possess; to beyet:—neu. To arrive 
by effort at sume place, state, or condition: to receive 
advantaye: Tv get off, to dispose of, or to rid of by 
some expedient; to escape: Jo get over, to surmount: 
To get up, tu rise from repose, or trom a seat; to pre- 
pare or set ready, 
Get'-ter, 36: s. One that gets; one that begets. 
Get'-ting, §. Act of getting: acquisition ; profit. 
GEWGAW=gil’- paw, 110: s. A showy trifle, a 
toy, @ bauble, a splendid plaything. 
Gew!-yaw, a. Showy without value. 
GHASTFUL, gast!-fo0l. 162, 11,1172, Dreary. 
dismal, fit for ghosts; frightful. (Spenser.] 
SAast'-ful-ly, ad. Frightfully. [Pupe J 


GIG 


Ghast!-ly, a. Like a ghost, psle, dismal. 
GAast’-l:-ness, . Death-like look; palenese. 
Ghast!-ness, s. Ghastliness. (Shaks.] 

GuosT, (goast, 162, 116) 8. The evul >a spit ap 
pearing after death: Tv gire up the ghust.to die: The 
Holy Ghost, the third person in the Trinity. Asa 
verb, signifying to die, and to haunt as u spirit, it is 
obsulete, 

Ghost/-ly, a. Spiritual, relating to the soul ; pertain 
ing to the cure of souls; pertaining to apparitious. 

Ghost'-li-ness, s. Spiritual tendency. 

GHERKIN, guer'-kin, 162: 5. A pickled cu 
cumber. 

GHIBELLINE, gutb/-€l-lin, 162, 103: 8. One 
of a faction in favour of the emperor, opposed te the 
Pope's faction or Guelfs; the-e factions «rose in the 
12th century, and disturbed Germany and Italy fur 
about 300 vears. 

GIAMBEUX, zhim/-bi, [Fr.] 2. pd. Legs; greaves. 
(Obs) 

GIANT=ji’-ant, s. A man of excessive stature: it is 
often used adjectively to siguify very great or powerful. 

Gi’-ant-ess, s. A female giant. 

Gv-ant-ly, a. Giant-like, gigantic. (Unusual.) 

Gi'-cnt-ship, s. Quality of being a gia..t 

Gi’-ant-ry, s. The race o giants. 

¢> See other relations under Gigantic, 

GIB, guih, 77:8. A cat. [Obs.] Aga sail, see Jib. 

To Gib, v.-. To caterwaul. (Obs.) Other senses, see Jib. 

Gibbed, 114: a. Having been caterwauling. (Oba) 

Gib’-cat, s. A cat that has caterwauled; an old cat. 


o GIBBER, guth’-her, 77, 36: v. . To speak 
rapidly and inarticulately. (Shaks.] 

Gib’-ber-ish, s. Inarticulate talk; cant. 

GIBBET=jib-bét, 14: 8. A gallows. 

Ty Gib!-bet, v. a. To hang as on a gibbet. 

GIBBOUS, guib/-bis, 77, 120: a. Rounded ae 
with a hump, protuberant:; chiefly applicd to the 
shape of the moun in her second and third quarters. 

Gib’-bous-ness, 8. The state or shape of being 
Ribbous. Gib-bos'-i-ty is less in use. 

Tv GIBE=jibe, v, n. and a. To sneer; to use ex- 
pressions of mockery :—act. To scoff, to flout, to ridi- 
cule, to taunt, 

Gibe, s. A scoff, an action or expression of mockery. 

Gi'-ber, 36: s. A snecrer, a scoffer, a taunter. 

Gi'-bing-ly, ad. Scornfully, contemptuously. 

GIBELLIN E.—sSee Ghibelline. 

GIBLETS=jih’-léts, s. p/. The parts of a goose, 
generally with some of the viscera, which are taken 
from it before roas: ing. 

GIBSTAFF, guib/-staf, 77: s. A long staff used 
in a bear garden; or to gange the depth of water, 

GIDDY, guid/-déy, 77,105: 4a Vertiginous, having 
a whirling sensation; rotatory: that causes Kidainess s 
tottering, unsteady; inconstant, heedless, incautious, 
intoxicated, 

Gid’-di-ly, ad. With giddiness; in a giddy manner. 

Gid!-di-ness, 8. The state of being giddy. 

¢>- Among the compounds are Gid'dy-braiaed, Gid’dy- 
headed, Giddy herd, Gid'dy-paced, &c., 

To GIE —See To Guide. 

GIER-EAGLE, jer’-da-pl, 121, 101: «. 
surt of eagle mentioned in Lev. xi. 18, 

Giin!-vaL-con, 8.—See Gerfalcon. 


GIF, GIFT, GIFTED, &c.—See under To Give. 
GIG, guig, 77: # Something whirled round in 
lay ; something which whitls on being thrown, as a 
harpoon; something light of its kind, as a one horse- 
chaise, or a ship's wherry. See hkewise under Te 
Giggle: See also Jig. 
GIGANTIC=ji-gan’-tick, a. (Compare Giant, 
&c.) Suitable tu a giant; big, huge, enormous, Supp. 


A large 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictioanrr, 
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gateway: chip’-man: pa-pal: Lx: 


god: jG, te. jew, 95: aes. &e. mute, IT}. 


GIN 


Gy-yan-te -an 88: a. Like a giant; mighty. 

Tu GIGGLE, guiz’-gl 77, 101: v. 2. To laugh 
with short half suppressed ratches; to titter. 

Giy’-yle, s Atittering puerile laugh. 

Gip’-gler, 36: s. One that giggles, a titterer. 

Gid-.or, s. and a. A girl of light manners; a 
wanton :—adj. Inconstant, giddy. [Obs.} 

Gi. s. A light, thoughtless girl. —Sce also in its place. 

GIGOT=jip’-dt, s. The hip joint; a joint. [Obs.] 

To GILD, guild, 77: v. a. (Compare Gold.) To 
aver'ay with gold in leaf or powder ; to cover with any 
vellow matter; t@ adorn with lustre, to brighten, to 
{lluminate, 

Gilt, pret. and part. for Gilded, and as a part. 
the form in chi-f use, By old authors also a subs. for 
Gilding. 

Gild/-er, 8 One who gilds.—Sce also Guilder. 

Gild’-ing, 8. The gold laid on by a gilder; the art 
of a gilder: a shining surface of no solid value. 

CH Gil’-hend isa fish: Gil’-tatl, a sort of worm. 

GILL, puil, 77, 155: s. One of the apertures for 
breathing at each side of a fish's head; that which 
resembles it, as the flap beluw the beak of a fowl, or a 
man’s double chin; a fears in a hill: a ravine. 

ee Among the compounds are Gill’ flap, (a flap ap- 
pended to a fish's gills;) Gill’-Hid, and Gili’-opening. 

.GILL=jil, s. A measure, generally the fourth part 
of a pint, but subject to local varieties. 

GILL=jil, s. Ground-ivy; hence, malt-liquor medi- 
cated with ground ivy. 

Gill/-house, s. A place where gill is sold. [Popes] 

GILL=jil, s. A woman in Indicrous language. 

Gill’-ian. (-y@n, 146) s. A wanton: [the old way 
of writing Julian for Juliana, aud the parent of the 

revious word. } 

GILLYFLOWER, jil’-ldy-flow’-er, s. A flower 
of many varieties that blows in or about July. 

GILT, &c.—See To Gild) GIMBLET, see Supp. 

GIM=jim, a. Neat, spruce, well-dressed ; (Obs. 
vuly. or lucal;) hence, the cant word, Jemmy. 

Gim’-crack, s. Originally. a spruce boy : hence, its es- 
tablished meaning, aslizht device,a toy, a pretty trifle. 

Gim!-wat, (guim/-mal, 77) 8. Some quaint device 
or piece of machinery. Old authors nse Gimmner for 
movemert, michinery ; as the Gimmers of the world; 
aud this is sometimes spelled jimmer. 

Gimp, (guimp. 77) a. and s Nice, spruce: 
(Obs J—s. A kind of silketwist or lace. 

To GIN, guin, 77: v. a. (pret. Gan.) To begin. 


‘Obs.] 

GIN, guin, 77: cony. If.—See To Give. (Local.] 

GIN=jin, 8. Primarily, an engine: hence, a trap or 
snare; in other applications, a machine. 

Tv Gin, v. a. To catch in a trap, to clear cotton of 
its seeds by a machine, 

GIN=jin, a. (i. ¢. Geneva.) A distilled spirit. 
GINGER=jtn’-jer, s. An Indian plant ; more com- 
monly, the root, well known for its hot spicy quality. 
Gin!-ger-hread, 120: s, Cake seasoned with ginger. 
GINGERLY, jin’-ger-léy, 105: ad. Cau tously, 

nicely as from delicacy or fear. (Nearly obs.] 
Gin’-ger-ness, s Niceness, cautiousness. 
GINGHAM, guing’/-ham, 77: 8. A thin cotton 
stuff ma:le to imitate lawn. 
GINGIVAL, jin’-jé-va@l, a. Belonging to the gums. 
To GINGLE. jin/-gl, 10: v. 2. and a. Toclink 
with vibrations not stopped or damped; to clink re- 
peatedly ; fo utter chiming sounds:—act, To shake so 
as to produce clinking sounds; to ring as a little bell. 
Gin'-gie, 8. A shrill resounding noise; affected con- 
sonance of words in specch or style. 


GINGLYMUS, guing’-glé-mis, 77, 158, 105 : 


s. That species of articulation which resembles a 
binge. (Anat.] 


GIF 


Gin'-gly-moid, a. Resembling a ginglymus. 


GINNET=jin’-nét, s. (Compare Geuet.) A nag. 
GINSENG=jin’-sény, s. An aromatic root cf 


America much valued by the Chinese. 
To GIP=jip, v. a. Tu eviscerate, applied only to 


herrings. 


GIPSY.—*ee Gypsy. 
GIRAFFE, zhé-raf'’, [Fr.] 170: s. The came. 


lopard 


GIRANDOLE, zhé’-ran-ddle, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 


branched candlestick 5 a chandelier; a sort of firewor.. 


GIR ASOLE=jir’-d-sble, s. The herb turnsol ; 


also, the opal stone. 


GIRD, gu’erd, 77, 35: 8. Primarilv, a twig. shoot, 


or wand: this was used for measning, whence the 
word yard ; it was also used for binding, whence the 
ensving verb; und for striking, whence the appro- 
priated but obs.tete meaning of this werd, a twitch, 
a hit with the tongue, a teunt, a sneer. 

To Ginn, v. a. and n. (The prevé. and perf, are 
either Girded or Girt.) To bind round with a flexible 
substance us a twig orcord; tu make fast by binding 5 
to invest; to encircle; to lash, tu gibe :—new. [Shaks.) 
To gibe, to snecr. 

Gir'-der, 8. One that girds, a jeorer; (Obs. ;] the 
large piece of timber that girds or makes fast the 
whole fluor 

Gird’-ing. s. A covering. [Bible.] 

Ginlep..£, 77, 101: 8 A bad or belt for the waist ; 
an enclosure, circumference ; the zodiac. 

Tu Gir’-dle, v. 2. To bind as with a girdle. 

Gir-dler, s. He who girdles; a girdle-maker. 

To Ginr,77: v. a. To gird, to encompass. 

Girth, #. The baud or strap passing round a horse 
under his belly; a circular bandage; the compass 
measured by a girdle. 

To Girth, v. a. To bind with a girth. 

GIR E.—See Gyre. 

GIRL, gwerl, 77, 35: #. A female child, the cor- 
relative of boy; a young woman; a woman; among 
sportsmen, a roebuck of two years old 

Girl!-hood, 118: 8. The state of being a girl. 

G.rl'-ish, a. Suiting a girl; like a girl. 

Girl’-ish-ly, 105: ad. In a girlish manner. 

Girl/-ish-ness, 8 The manuers of a girl. 

To GIRN.—Sce To Grin. 

To GISE, jize, v. a. To pasture. Compare Agist.” 

GISLE, guiz!-zl, 77, 101: s. A pledge. (Obs. 

GIST=jist, s. The main point of a question; lart 

on which it fics or rests. ; 

GITH, gutsh, 77: #. Guinea-pepper. 

GITTERN, yuie-tern, 77: 8. A sort of guitar. 

To GIVE, guiv, 77; ) v. a. and n. To bestow ; 

I Gave=gave, to transmit, to confer, to 

Given, guivevn, 114:] transfer; to impart; to 
yield; to grant; to allow; to enable; to utter; to 
show, toapply; to conclide:—reu. To yield from or 
relent in intenseness, to thaw ; to yield ground: With 
particles it is linble to various meanings, chiefly 
through the ellipsis of some accnsative which use 
includes in the meaning of the verb; thus, Tu give 
back, may mean to restore, with an accusative ex. 

reseed: or tu retire, i. e. to give (ground understood) 

y going back; To give over, to quit, to cense; to 
conclude lust; to abandon; vu give off or over. to 
cease; Tv give in, to yield; To give unt, to adopt; Te 
give on or upon, to attack, 

Giv'-er, 35: 8. One who gives. 

Giv’-ing. 8. Act of giving : Giving out, a publishing. 

Gir, (Obs.,) Gin, (Local) cong. If 

Girr, 8 Donation; au offunng; talent girea by na- 
ture. 

To Gift, v.a. To endow with any power of faculty 

Gift’-ed, a. Endowed with certain faculties. 
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Giftl-ed-ness, s. The state of being gifted. 

GIVE, s.—See Gyve. 

GIZZARD, guiz’-zard, 77, 34: 8. The musculous 
stomach ofa fowl, T fret the gizzard, to harass. 

GLABROUS, gia’-brits, 120: 4, Smooth. 

Gla’-bri-ty, 105: 8. Smoothness. 

GLACIAL, gla/-ahé-al, 146, 147: @ Tey. 

To Glal-ci-ate, v. n. To turn into ice. 

Gla’-ci-a"-sion, 150, 89: s. Act of freezing; ice 
formed, 

Gi.ac-r-en, (glass'-d-er, [Fr.] 170) s A Geld of 
ice such as are met with in the hollows of the Alps. 
Gia-cis’, (gld-cés¢, 104) s A smooth slope or 

bank, named from the notion of sliding or slippery. 


(For.) 

GLAD = glad, a. Pleased ; cheerful, elevated with 
joy : pleasing; expressing gladuess. 

To Glad, v. a. and . To gladden. [Obs. or Poet.) 

Glad!-der, s. One who makes glad. (Dryden.] 

Glad’-ly, ad. With pleasure ; joyfully. 

Glad/-ness, s. Cheerfilness, joy 

Glad/-tul, a. Glad. Glad/-ful-ness, 8 Gladness. 
[Vhs.] 

Glad’-some. (-sum, 107) a. Delighted. 

> This and its relations, Gludsumely, Gladsumeness, 
vecur but in poetry. 

To Guavl-vEN, |14: v.@. To make glad, to cheer. 

GLADE=zlade, s. A green clear space in a wood, 
or an opening through it. 

GLADEN —See the next word, 

GLADIATE, glad’-4-Ate, 81: a. Sword-shaped. 
(Bot.) Allied to Gla’ den, or Glv’.der, an old uame for 
swordgrass; it means broader and shorter than ensitorm. 

Giav!'-1-a'-ron, 8. Au ancient prize-fighter. 

Glad"-i-a’-tor-y, a. Gladiatorial. 

Glad’-i-a-to"-ri-al, 90: a. Relating to gladiators. 

Glad/-i-u-ture, 147: 8. Sword play. (Unusual.) 

GLAIR=yiare, s. The white of au egg; any viscous 
transparent matter, 

Tv Glair, v. a. To smear with the white of an egg. 

Glair'-y, a. Like glair, or having its qualities. 

Gla!-re-ows, 12U: a. Consisting of viscous mutter. 

To Guann, v. nm. and a, To shine with a clear 
duzzling light; to look with fierce piercing eyes; to 
be obtrusively conspicuous :—act. ‘lu shout out a daz 
gling light. 

Giare, s. A daszling light; a piercing look. 

Gla/-ring, a. That glares; barefaced; notorious. 

Gla’-ring-ly, ad. Openly, notoriously. 

GLANCE=gidncz, 11: 8. A sudden shoot of light; 
a darting of the eye: a suatch of siglit. Asau adj. Sup. 

To Glance, v. n. and a, To shoot a sudden ray; to 
view with a quick cast of the eye; hence, from the first 
meaning, to Ay off obl:quely as a refracted ray; and 


hence to strike obliquely; figuratively, to throw out 
hints :— act. To shvot or dart suddenly or obliquely. 

Glan!-cing-ly, ad. Obliquely; transiently. 

GLAND=rpland, s. A soft body in the animal 
frame formed by the convolution of x great number of 
vessels, being either a part of the lymphatic system, 
or destined to secrete some fluid from the bloud; a 
correspondent duct in pkunts, Glandierous, see Supp. 

Glan’-di-form, a. Resembling a gland. 

Glan’-dule, s. A small gland. 

Glan’-du-lar, 34: a. Pertaining to, or containing 
glands. Glundulous und its relation Glandulusity are 
little uved. 

Granlepens, 143: 8. A distemper of the glands in 
horses, in which corrupt matter rons from the nose. 

Glan’-dered, l]4: a. Affected with glanders. 

T GLARE, &c.—See under Glair. 

GLASS=glass, 11: s. and a. A hard, brittle, 
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transparent substance, formed by fusing sand with 
fixed alkalies; anv substance resembling glass; that 
which ie made of glass, as a vessel, a mirror, a lens; 
also, the quintity which a small glass driukiog vessel 
contains:—adj. Made of glass. 

To Glass, v. a. (Obs. or little used.) To see as in a 
glass; to case in glass; to cover with glass or glaze. 
(> Among the compounds are Glass’ blower, (4 worker 
in glass:) Giass-cuach’, (a coach hired for a day oF 
any short period asa private carriage, s0 called bhe- 
cuuse orisinally ouly private carriages had glass wine 
dows;) Glasy’-fuli, (as of wine ;) G/a-s’- furnace, (for 
making glass :) Giass’.gazing. (vain;) Glass’-grimder s 
Glasy’-house, (manufactory of glass ;) Glass’-man, (dealer 
in glass:) G.ass’-metal, (lass in fusion ;) Glass’-works g 

Glass’-wort, (a plant,) &c. 

Glas’-sy, 105: a. Vitreous; like glass. 

Glas’-st-ness, s. Vitreousness. 

To Guaze, (glaze) v. a. Tu furnish with glass, or 
windows of glass; to cover or incrust with a vitreous 
substance; to cover with any thing smooth and shining; 
to pive a glassy surface to, to make glassy or glossy. 

Gla’-zier, (gla'-zh’er, 146, 147) s. One whose 
business is to glaze window-frames, &c. 

Gla’-ziny, s. The substance with which potters’ ware 
is glazed; any factitious shining exterior; the art of a 
glazier. 

GLASTONBURY, glas'-sn-bér-réy, 156, 114, 
109: a, Anepithet, from a town in Sumersetsh, of a 
mediar, and of a shrub. 

GLAUBER = yldw'-her, s. An epithet from 
Glauber, a German chemist, of certain salts now defined 
sulphate of suda. 7 

GLAUCOMA =yzlavw-co’-md. s, A disease of the 
eye which turns it gray; also called prari eye. Supp. 

GLAV E=plave, #. A broud sword. (Spenser.} 

Yo GLAVER, glav/-er, v. n. To flatier. [Obs.) 

Glav'-er-er, JG: s. A Matterer. [Obs.) 

Tu GLAZE, &c —See under Glass. 

GLEAM=gleam, s. A shoot of light, a beam, a ray; 
transieot lustre. 

To Gleam, v . To emit a ray; to begin shining. 

Gleam/-in g,& A shoot or ray of splendor. 

Gleam/-y, a. Flashing. darting beams of light. 

To Giim'-mMER, v. #2, To shine or appear faintly. 
Glim!-mer, 36: 8. Faint splendor, weak light; a 
fossil so called from its appenrance 3 eaicaceous earth. 

Glim/-mer-ing, 8 Faint or imperfect view. 

Guinpse, 189: s. A weak faint light; a flash of 
light; transient lustre; transient view ; !ransient en- 

joyment; exhibition of a faint resemblance. 

To Giimpse. v, ». To appear by glimpses. 

To GLEAN=zlean, v. a. and ». To gather what 
the reapers of the harvest leave; to gather trom things 
thinly scattered :—aca. To gather after the reapers. 

Glean, Glean’-ing, s. Things gleaned; act of 

gleaning. 

Giean'-er, 36: 8. One who gleans. 

GLEBE=glehx, s. Ground, land, turf; specially, 
the land possessed ae of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

Gle’-bous, 1.0: Gle-by, 105: a. Turfy. 

GLEDE=zledg, s. A kind of hawk. 

GLEE=glee. s. Joy, merrimeut, gayety ; a sort of 
song or catch sung in parts. 

Glee’-ful, 117: a. Merry. Glee'some is obs. 

GLKEK, # Music; a scoff or joke. This obsolete 
word in the original Saxon is the parent of the fore 
going: with a different etymology it is also the name 
of an old game at cards. 

To Gleek, v. a, To gibe, to droll upon. [Obs.] 

GLEED=vlecd, 8. A glowing coal. (Obs.) 

To GLEEN =gilecn, vn. To shine. (Prior.] 

GLEET=ylect, s. The flux of a thin humor from 
the urethra; a thin ichor from a sore. 

To Gleet, v. n. To flow as from a gleet. 
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Gleet-y, a Thin, limpid, as from disease. 
GLEN=gién, s. A depression between hills. 
GLENE=glenze, s. The socket of the eve; 
upil of the eye; a socket. Gle’noid, see Supp. 
GLEW, &., GLIADINE,—See Glue, ie. 
GLIB=glib, a. Smooth, slippery; voluble. 
Glib/-ly, 105: ad. Smoothly; volubly. 
Glib’-ness, s. Smoothness; slipperiuess. 
To Gui, v. a. To castrate, to tuke away virility, so 
applied from the notion of smoothing. [Shaks.] 
GLIB=glib, s. A bash of hair over the eyes. [Obs.] 
To GLIDE=ylide, v. 2. To flow gently; to move 
silently and smouthly; to pass oo quickly and easily. 
Glide, s. Easy lapse; the act of moving smoothly. 
Gli/-der, s He or that which glides. 
GLIKE.—See Gleek under Glee. 
T. GLIMMER, &c, GLIMPSE.—See under 


Gleam. 
To GLISTEN, gits'-sn, 156, 114: v. 2. To shine, 
to sparkle with light, as dew in the sun. 
To Guis!-rER, v, n. To glisten, to glitter. 
Glis'-ter, 8. Glitter: Clyster is a word quite distinct. 
Glist, s. Glimmer, muscovy glass. 
To Guir’-TER, v. n. To shine, to sparkle with light, 
as bright metal in the sun; to be striking or specivus, 
Glit’-ter, s.  Brilliancy ; specious lustre. 
Glit/-ter-ing, a. Shining. Géitterand is obs. 
Glit’-ter-ing-ly, ad. With specious lustre. 
To GLOAM=zg loam, v. x. To be gloomy or glum. 


Obs. 

ri GLOAR=glor, 134: v. #. To squint; to stare. 

To Gi.0aT, v. n. To stare with admiration and desire. 

GLOBE=gl6obs, s. A sphere, a ball; the terra- 
queous ball; an artificial representation of the terra- 
queous ball; a convex representation of the celestial 
concave, 

To Globe, v. a. To conglobate. (Milton.] 

Glo’-bous, 120: Glo’-by, 109: Glo-bose’, (-boce, 
152) a. Spherical, round. 

(> The secund word is least in use. 

Glo-bos’-i-ty, 84, 1U5: s. Sphericity. 

Glob/-u-lar, 92, 34: a. Spherical, round. 

Glob/-ule, s. A little globe, particularly applied to 
the red particles of the blvod. 

Glob/-u-lous, 120: a. Iu form of a globule. 

To GLOM ERATE=gldm’-ér-dte, v. a. To gather 
into a ball, as thread or other filamentous substance. 
‘om/-er-vus, 120: a. Gathered into a ball or 
sphere. 

Glom/-er-a"-tion, s. Forsnation of a ball ; ball-formed. 

Gi.omx, s. A roundish bead of flowers. [Bot.] 


GLOOM =gloom, s. Imperfect darkness, obscurity ; 
dismaloess ; clowiiness of aspect; sullenness, 

To Gloom, v. n. and a. (Compare To Gloam.) In 
old authors, to shine obscurely; in modern use, to be 
dark; to be melanchuly or sullen; to look dismaliy:— 
act. To fill with gluom, 

Gloom’-y, a. Obscure; dark; dismal; sullen. 

Gloom/’-i-ly, 105: ad. In a gloomy manner. 


Gloom’-i-ness, s. State or quality of being gloomy. 
GLORIATION, GLORIFY, &c.—See under 


Glorious. 

GLORIOUS, giore-d-ts, 47, 105, 120: a, That 
claims admiration and honour; illustrious, excellent, 
renowned ; resplendent with divine attributes ; exalted; 
in old authors, boastful. 

Glo’-rt-ows-ly, ad. In a glorious manner ; with glory. 

Guwl-ry, 8. Splendor, exaltation; honour, praise, 
renown; the felicity of heaven: that which confers 
honour; a circle of rays round the head of a sacred 
person in a painting: Vain'-glury, pride, boastfulness. 


GLU 


To Glo’-ry, v. nm. (Generally followed by ix.) Te 
exult; to be prou.s with regard to something. 


the | Glo’-ried, (-rid, 114) @. Decorated with glory. 


(Miltou.) — 

Glo’-ree-a"-tion, 8. Boast, triumph. [Obs.} 

To Giol-niery, 6: v. a. To make glorious; %o 
honour, to extol ; to attribute gfory to; to raise to glory. 

Glo!-ri-fi-ca"-ston, 59: 8. The uct of gloritying; 
the state of bring yloritied 

To GLOSE, GLOSER, &c.—See To Gloze, &e. 

GLOSS=yléss. 17: 8. The interpretation (literally 
the tungue or language) which a cummeniator gives to 
any passage or text; (such is the stict meaning; but 
Gioss, superficial lustre, and the verb Tu Gluze, to 
flatter, having been trequently confounded witn this 
word, they ate all three reciprocally liable 'v a shade 
of each other's meauing;) un iuterpretation grtfully 
specious, 

To Gloss, v. n. and a. To comment; to make inci- 
dental sly remarks:—act. To explain by comment; to 
palliate by deceptious interpretation or specious ex- 
position. 

Guuss/-er, Glos/-sist, s A writer of glosses, a 
scholiast, a commentator. Glussa’tor is little used. 

G1os»!-4-ny, 8. A dictiouary to inferpret an author 
whose lunguage is antiquated or dialectical. 

Gloss/-a-rist, s. A writer of glosses or a glossary. 

Glous-sa’-ri-al, 90: a. Containing explanation. 

Gios-sog’-1.4-PHY, 87, 163: 8. The writing of 
commentaries ; heuce, Glossog’rapher, a commentator. 

GLOSS=y loss, 17: s. Superficial lustre. 

To Gloss, v. a. To embellish with superficial lustre ; 
Yo gloss vrer a passage ura menning, i> to give ita lustre 
or likelihvod it is not entitled to. See the previvus 
class of words, 

Glos/-ser, 8, A polisher. 

Glos’-sy, a. Shining; smoothlp polished. 

Glos!-si-ness, s. The lustre of a smouth surface. 

GLOTTIS=y l6t’-tis, s. The aperture of the larynx 
at the head of the wiud;ipe. 

To GLOUT=glowt, v. n. To pout, to look sullen. 
(Obs. or local.) It may be found fur Tu Ovuar, 

GLOVE, gluv, 107, 189: s. A covering for the 
hand, usually with a sheath for cach finger. 

To Glove, v. a. To cover as with a glove. 

Glov’-er, 36: #. He who makes or sells gloves. 

To GLOW, glo, 125: v. n. and a. To exhibit io 
candescence ; hence, to shine with bright lustre; to be 
bright or red with heat or avimation; to burn with 
heat but without combustion; hence, to feel heat of 
body; to feel passion strongly; to be strongly ani- 
mated :—act. (Shuks.) To make glowing. 

Glow, s. Shining heat; white heat; vividness of 
colour; unusual warmth; vehemence of passion. 

Glow’-ing-ly, ad, In a glowing manner. 

Glow/-werm, 14]: «. A grub with a luminous tan 


70 GLOZE=yloze, v. 2. To flatter, to wheedle, 
to talk smouuthly. It is sometimes used for To Gloss. 

Goze, Glo’-zing, s. Flattery; gloss. (Obs.) 

Glo’-zer, s. A flatterer; a liar. (Obs) 

GLUCINE, gl’d0/-cin, 109, 105: s. A soft white 
earth found in the beryl, and so named because it 
forms with acids salts tuat are sweet to the taste. 

Glu'-ci-um, 109, 146: 8. The supposed metullic 
base of glucine. 

GLUE, yl’66, 109: s. A cement commonly made 
by boiling some animal substance to a jelly. 

To Glue, v. a. To join with glue; to join. 

Glu!-er, s. He that glues. 

Glu'-ey, a. Viscous, glu.inous. 

Gi.c’-TKN, 8. A substance found in vegetables affording 
products analogous tu those of animal matte=, aud 
especially characterized by ammonia. 

Giw'-ti-nows, a. Viscous; tenacious. 
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Glo!-ti-nows-ness, $. Viscidity, tenacity. 

Tu Glu’-t-nate, v. a. To juin with glue. 

Gle’-ti-na"-tiun, s = The act of joiuing with glne. 

Gui!-4-pIng, (-din, 1U5) 8. One of the constituents 
of gluten. (Ure. 

GLUM=yzlum, a. Sullen; gloomy. (In good col- 
loqinal use, though ctherwise inelegant ‘Lhe subs. 


is obs.) 

GLUME, gloom, 109: s. The calyx or coral of 
corn and grasses. (Bot) Hence, Glu- mouse’ (-moce) of 

Glu’-mows, a. Having a glume. 

To GLUT=yglut, v. 2. To swallow; to fill beyond 
sufliciency, tu saturate; to feast to satiety. 

Glut, s. That which is gorged; plenty even to loath- 
ing; superabundanee. that which obstructs a passage. 

Guut’-ron, (-tn, L14) 8s. One who eats to excess; 
one who tukes of any thing to excess 3 au animai re- 
markable for voracity. 

Glut’-ton-ons, (glut’-ton-tis) a. Given to excessive 
eating; delighted overmuch wich food. 

Glut/-ton-ous-ly, ad, Ina gluttonous manner. 

Glut’-ton-ows-ness, 6. Gluttony. 

Glut!-ten-y, 105: s. Excess in eating ; vorucity. 

To Glut'-ton-ize, v. n. To eat to excess. 

GLUTEAL, gl’og-té-dl, a. Pertaining to the 
buttocks. 

GLUTINOUS, &c.—See under (ilue. 

GLYCON 1C=gli-cdn’-ick, a. An epithet applied 
to a kind of verse in Greek and Latin poetry. 

GLYN.—See Glen. 

GLYPH, gliff, 163: s. In sculpture or architec- 
ture, any ornamental cavily. 

G..yp/-ric, 74, 78: s. The avt of engraving figures, 

Glyp-tog’-ra-phy, 87, 163: s. The science of the 
art of engraviny On gems. 

GNAR, nar, 157: A knot. [Chaucer.] 

Gnar'-led, a. Knotted. (Shaks.] 

To Gnari, v.n. To show a cross-grained humour 
by growling or snarling. Speuser uses Tv Gaur. 

To GNASH, nash, 157: v. a. and x. To strike 
together as appliedto the teeth:—zeu. To grind the 
teeth; to rage with pain or anyer even to collision of 
the teeth; to speak in rave while griudiny the teeth. 

Gnash’-ing, 8. The act of grinding the teeth in 

10 oF anger, 

GNAT, nat, 157: 8. A small winged stinging 
insect of several species; a thing proverbially small. 
¢> The compounds are Gaat’jlower, (a plaut;) Gaal’. 

snapper, (a bird;) and Gaat’-worm, (the larva of a guat.) 

To GNAW, naw, 157: v. a. and n. To bite off by 
little and listle; to bite in agony or raze; to Wear away 
PY biting; to corrode, to fret:—aeu. To use the teethin 

iting. 

Gnaw'-er, s. He or that which corrodes. 

GNOFF, noff, 157: 8. A miser. (Chaucer.] 


GNOME, nome, 157: s. A being supposed by the |. 


cabalists to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, aud 
to guard its component substauces.—See also under 
Gnomon. 

GNOMON, no’-mon, 157: 8 That which indi- 
cates; hence, the hand of a dial; an apparatus for 
ascertaining astronomical altitudes, &c.; a figure in 
geometry which is complemental, and therefore indi- 
cative of another figure. 

Gno-mon/-ic, @. Pertaining to the art of dialling. 
Asas. pl. Gnomonics, the art of diulling. 

Gno/-mi-o-met"-ri-cul, a. An epithet applied to 
optical instruments which measure the angles of crys- 
tala, strata, &c., by reflection. 

Gno'-mz, [Gr.] 169: 8. That which, by its compre- 
hensiveness, iudicates much, a brief reflection or 
maxim. 

Gnom’-1-cal, 92 : a. Sententious; containing maxims. 


Gno-mol’-o-gy, #. A coliection of maxims. 


GOG 
GNOSTIC, vés!-tick, 157: 8 and a. One on 


an-early section Curistian history, that sprang frogs 
Simou Magus, and pretended tw extraordinary Revw- 
ledge and illuminatiou:;—adj, Pertaivins to the guus 
tics: (See Simonian, s.) Hence, Guosticism. 

To GO=zo, v. n. To move, to pass, to pro- 

I went=went, ceed, rometimes in a_ li:eral. 

Gonx, gon, 135.:} sometimes in a figurative sense - 
specially, to walk as distinguished from other mudes 
of moviug; also, to depart from, as distinguished trum 
To come; to be in motion from whatever cause, or in 
whatever mauaoer; to proceed iu some course or con- 
dition ; to pass from vue state to another; to proceed 
tn train or consequence; to have weight or estimatiun 
in the course moved in: When joined with icles, 
as about, aside, betireen, down, uff, through, &c., it still 
retains, either lierally or figuratively, the general 
sense of moving, proceeding, or passing, the qualify. 
ing or restraining of this meaning lying with the par- 
ticle, and not being a uew meaning of the verb. 

Go'-er, s. One who goes; one who walks. 

Go’-ing, s. Act of guing; departure ; pregnancy; 
procedure; issue or extremity. 

Go-ro, (pd-ta0/,) inter). A phrase signifying ‘To the 
purpose!’ very prevalent formerly, but now out of uve. 

Go!-uE-TWEEN, 8. An interposing agent. 

Go!-By, (-by) 8. A passing by; evasion ; artifice. 
o'-CART, s A machine with which in‘ants walk. 

GOA D= zg ad, 8. A pointed stick for driving beasts. 

To Goad, v. @. To drive; tw incite; to stimulate. 

GOAL=goal, 8. The post or oiler mark set to 
bound a race; also, (because in a circular course it 
coincides,) the starting post; tinal purpuse or aim 
Reherally, 

(> Itis sometimes wrongly used for Gao:. or Jatt. 

GOAR, (of cloth, &c.)—See Gore. 

GOAT=ypoast, s. A ruminant auimal, nearly the size 
ofa sheep, active, rauk of smell, aud salacious. 

Geat!-ish, a. Rank in smell; salacious. Gat istiness, & 

Goat'-herd. s. One who tends guats. 

¢> Among the other compounds are Goat-beard, Goat! 
marjuram, Goals'.rue, Gout's’.thorn, (names of 
plauts;) GQuat'-chafer, (au insect;) Guat’sh, (a fish 
of the Mediterranean;) Guat’-melker and Goat’-sucher, 
mene of birds, the former a kind of owl;) and 

val's-milk, Goat’-skin, of obvious meaning. 

GOB=g6b, s. A lump; a mouthful. (Vulg.] 

Gob’-bet, s. A mouthful Tv Gob/-bet, v. a. To 
swallow. 

7o Gos!-BLE, v. a. and . To swallow in large 
pieces; to swallow hastily :—neu. Tu make a noise in 
the throat as in swallowing. 

Gob/-bler, 36: 8. A greedy euter. 

GOBLET=p6b’-lét, s. A large drinking cup. 

GOBLIN=goh/-lin, s. An evil spirit; a walking 
spirit; a frightful phantom; an elf. 

GOD, in its primary sense, see under Good: and in 
the same class seek also such compounds and rela- 
tions as are not found below. 


Gop, s. A deity ; one that is worshipped ; an idol. 

Tv God, v. a, To deify. (Shaks.] 

God/-dess, s. A female deity. 

God/-like, a, Divine, resembling a god. 

God/-ling, 8. A little god. 

God’-ship, 8 The rank of a god. 

God’-smith, s. A maker of idols. [Dryden.] 

GOEL, gd0’-@1, 107: a. Yellow. [Obs.] 

GOFF .— See Golf. 

GOG.—See Agog. 

Tu GOGGLE, gég’-gl, 101: ©. 2. To strain oF 
roll the eyes. 

Gog’-gle, s. and a. A stare; arolling of the eye? 


in the plural, blinds for horses apt to take fright; also, 
spectucies to cure squinting, or to defend the eyes trom 


The schemes entise, and the principles to which the numbers refor, precede the Dictionary. 


GOO 


dust or a glaring light :—adj. Prominent. staring. 
Goy’qle-eyed, a. Having prominent rolling eyes. 

GOITRE. goy’-tur, 29, 199: 3. A large tumor 
between the windpipe and the skin of the throat; a 
person with a guitre. 

GOLA=go'-ld, s. The same as Cymatium. 

GOLD, goled, 116: s.and a. A precious metal of 

a bright yellow colour, the most ductile and malleable 

of ail the metals, and used by all nations from time 
immemorial as a standard of value; money; sume- 
thing pleasing or valuable; the culour of gold :—adj. 
Made of gvld, gulden. 

Gol'-den, 114: a. Made or consisting of gold ; 
shining, yellow; excellent, valuable; happy, resem- 
bling the age of gold. 

Gol!-den-ly, ad. Sptendidly ; delightfully. 

Goi!-pina, 8. The name of an apple. 

Goun’-neEY, 8. A sort of fish 

Goup!-BEAT-ER, 8. One whose occupation is to beat 
gold between skins into thin leaves for gilding. 

Go1.p’/-nounp, a. Encompassed with gold. 

Gou.p’-¥INCH, 8. A singing bird with yellow wings. 

Gou.v/-PRroor, a. Not to be seduced by geld. 


Goup!/-sMiTH, 8 A worker in gold; also, from 
Cromwell's time and till lately, a banker. 

Go.!-py-Locks, * A plant. 

@o- Other compounds are numerous; Gol den-cups, 


Gol!den-lungwort, Gul'den-rod. hae aes &c. are 
plants; Gould’-hammer is a bird; Guld’-sinder was 
once a word in ludicrous use for an emptier of privies; 
Gold’-size isa glue of golden colour, Xe. 

GOLF=gilf, s. A game with a ball and clubs. 

GOLL=gill, s. The hand, in contempt. (Obs.] 

GOM, giom, 116: s. A man. (Ubs.] Goman is the 


same, 


GOMPIIOSIS. gim-f5'-sis, 86: 2. A form of 


articulation; the connectiva of a tooth with its socket. 
GON DOLA=giu’-dé-ld, s. A buat used in Venice. 
Gon!-do-lier”, (-leer, 103) 8. A boatman. 
GON E.—See To Go. 


GONFALON=gin’-fd-l6n, s. An ensign or 
standard. [Milton.) Chaucer uses Guafanon, 


GONG=yong, s. A sort of brass drum struck with 
a mallet, As an old Saxon word it signified a jakes. 


GONIOMETER, yon'-¢-bm"-6-ter, 105, 87: 8. 


An instrument for measuring solid ansles. 


GONORRHEA, gin’-8-ré"-d, 155, 164, 103: 
s. A morbid running in venereal complaints. 


GOOD=z6d, 8. a. adv. and interj. The opposite 
of evil, and which is felt or known as yood only be- 
cause evil has been experienced. (See Evil.) And 
because, as the view enlarges, what was felt or under- 
stood asa ce often becomes an evil, and the reverse, 
it is difficult to lay down any definition of good except 
by stating it to be that which is accompanied by en- 
joyment now, and will not turn to evil hereafter; and 
also, that which, though felt or deemed as evil now, will 
turn to greater good hereafter; benefit, advantage; 

perity; the state of being what appears to be, 
earnest, not jest, substance, not shadow; mortal 
actions; moral qualities; in the plural, Goods, mov- 
ables in a heuse ; personal or movable estate, former! 
used in the siag. number :—adj. (comp. Better, supert. 
Best.) That conduces to present relief or enjoyment ; 
that gratities desire; that encourages hope; proper ; 
uncorrupted ; wholesome ; useful; complete; valid ; 
skilful; prosperous ; honourable; gay; elegant, con- 
siderable; real; substantial; moral; kind, loving; 
sociable: As good as,as much as, tantamount to: Jn 
goud tine, opportunely; not too fast; having time 
enough: Tu make good, to maintain; to confirm; to 
perform ; to establish ; to supply, to make complete :— 
ado. Well; much; (in this use it occurs only ina few 
hrises, and these obsolete or inelegant :)]—taterj. 


eli { right! 
To Goud, v. a. To manure. (Bp. Hall. 


GOR 


Gord!-ly, a. and adv, Beautiful, fine; swelling. 
hap y :—ado. Excellently. [Iu all senses nearly obs.] 
Good/-li-ness, 8. Beauty, grace, elegance. 


Good!-li-head, 120: 8. Goodness, grace. [Obs.] 
Govd!-ness, 8. The state or quality of being good. 


Good!-y, 8. Good wife, good woman. 

tr The compounds of govd are very numerous; tha 
following are adverbial forms of wishing, salutation, 
Rec. : (ived bye, (see Bye,) (ivod-den, (a contraction 
either of good dayen, or of good even; obs.) Quod- 
morrow, Guud sperd, (good success ; obs.) Guod-now, 
( well. now ; obs.) &e. The following are nouns sub. 
atantive of qualities: @uod-breed’tng, (polite man- 
ners ;) Good-hw'muur, (cheerfulness of mind 3) Guod- 
man'ners, (decorum ; ) Good-na'ture, (kindness, natural 
mildness;) Guvod-sense’, (a soundness of uniler- 
standing 3 Quod-wilf, (benevolence ; heartiness; as 
applied to a trade, the favour, custom, and opinion 
that have grown to it.) &e. In many compounds it 
bas some peculiar or restricted meaning; thus, Guod- 
Frifdiy is so named with reference to its consequences 
to mankind; a Guod fel’luw is so called with reference 
to his companionable qualities. In other compounds 
Good is scarcely more tha an ex letive, as Good’-man, 
Good’-wtfe. Guvd-wom’an, &c. ‘These, moreover, are 
oo obsolete, or addressed only to people in humble 
ife. 

Gon. 8. Literal’y, good, or the source of good ; a name 
applied to the Supreme Being from a contidence that 
all which He dispenses must be good, however some- 
times felt or deemed as evil now. (See Good, Evil, and 
Freewill) 

cp For other senses, and derivatives and compounds 
belonging to other senses, see the word God in its 
alphabetical place. 

God/-ly, a. and ad, Pious towards God; religious; 
good :—adv. Piously ; righteously. 

God! li-ness, s. Piety; religious life. 

God!-leas, a. Having no reverence of God. 

God!-less-ness, 8. Impiety; unrighteousness. 

God’-head, 120: 8. Deity; divine nature. 

God!-ward, 140: adv. Towards God. 


God-yeld’, ad. God shield you i good-by ; 
written God-ild’ and God-yield (Obs.) 

Gon’-w1t, 8. Literally, good-prey or food; the name 
of a bird of particular delicacy. 

>: Other compounds are Gud’ futher, Gud'-mother, Gi - 
child, God’-son, Gud’ daughter, which imply the rela- 
lionship of father, son, &c., simply as regards promises 
or pledges made befvre God. So also God’s-penny, 
(earnest penny,) is money in giving which God is takeo 
as witness of the bargain: other cempounds of this 
word are to be sought under it in its alphabetical place. 

GOOM .—See Gom. 

GOOSE=givce, 189: s. eae A well-known do- 

GEESE, guécce. 77: 8. pl. 3 meatic water-fowl ; 
a tailor’s smoothing iron. 

cy Among the compounds are Guose-cap, (a silly per 

son ;) a bea Goose’-grass, Gouse’-tungue, (names 

i} 


of plants;) Guosd-quill, (from which pens are made :) 


Goose’-wing, (a sailor's name for a certain sail, or 


certain parts of a sail,) &c. 

GOUSEBERRY, 067'-bér-réy, 158: 8. Pro- 
Pee) gorse-berry, a prickly shrub; the berry which it 

rears. 

Goose!-ber-ty-fool”, s.—Sce Fool. 

GORBELLY, gor’-bél-ley. 105 : 8. A big paunch. 

Gor'-bel-lied, (-lid, 114) a. Big-bellied. (Shaks.; 

GORCOCK=gor-cock, s. The moor-cock. 

GORD, go‘urd, 130: s. A sort of dice. (Obs. 

GORDIAN, gord!-yan. 147: a. Intricate as the 
knot which Gordius tied, and Alexander cut, but could 
not unravel. 

GORE=vor, 47: 8. Blood ; clotted blood. 

To Gore, v. @. To wound with a sharp point. 

Go’-ry, a. Bloody ; murderous. 

Gore’-crow, or Gor-crow, &. The carrion crow. 


also 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregulanty of sound. 


Consonants: mish-in, 6. e. mission, 
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165: vizh-un. t. e. visto, 165: thin, 


166: thén. 166. 
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GOU 


GORE=gore, s. A wedge-shaped piece of cloth 
sown into a garment to widen it at a particular part ; 
a slip or triangular piece of lund. 

GORGE=yorge. 8. The throat ; that which is gorged ; 
a concave mouluing; eutrance of a bastion. 

Tv Gorge, v. a. aud a. To swallow with greediness ; 
to glut:—neu. To feed. : 

Gorged, a. Glutted; having a gorge or throat. 

Gor’-yet, 64: 8. The piece of armour at the throat; 
a pendent military ornament; a ruff worn by females. 

GORGEOUS, gor’-j’tis, 146: a. Splendid. 

Gor’- geous-ly, ad. With showy magnificence. 

Gor’-yeous-ness, 8s. Showy magnificence. 

GOR ON=gor’-yon, s. A monster of which the 
sight turued beholders to stone; any thing horrid uf 
uspect. 

Gor-go'-ni-an, 90: a, Of power as the Gorgon. 

GORMAN D=gor'-mand, s. A greedy enter, 

To Gor’-man-dize, v. n. To feed greedily. 

Gor"-man-di'-zer, 36: ¢. A voracious eater. 

GORS E=gorce, s. Furze; a thick prickly shrub. 

GORY.—See under Gore. 

GOSHAWkK = pds!-hiuk, s. A kind of hawk. 

GOSLING 6z’-ling, &. (Compare Guose.) A 
young voose , a catkin on out trees and pines. 

GOSPEL=gus'-pél, s. and a. Literally, good- 
tidings; oue of the four histories of Christ; the four 
histories collectively ; the whole of the christian reve- 
lation ; theology ; any general doctrine:—adj, That 
agrees with the guspel. 

Tu Gus!-pel, v. a. To instruct in gospel tenets. 

Gos!-pel-ler, s. An evangelist; an old name of con- 
tempt fur a WickliMte; the reader of the gospel at 
the altar. 

GOSSAMER=gis'-sd-mer, 36: 8. The down of 
plauts ; the white cobwebs which float about in autumn. 
os!-sa-mer-y, a. Flimsy. 

GOSSIP=yds'-sip, s. Originally, a godfather or 
godmother ; a godmother; a friend or uvighbour; a 
female tattler; mere tattle, trifling talk. 

To Gos!-sip, v. n. To chat; to be merry. 

Gos’-sip-ry, 8. Relationship by baptismal rites, 

GOSSOON =gis-siin’, s. A mean footboy. 

GOSTING=yoy'-ting, s. A herb. 

GOT, GOTTEN .—See To Get. 

GOTH =gith, s. One of an ancient people of Scan- 
dinavia that migrated southward ; a barbarian. 

Guth’-ic, a. Pertaining to the Goths; barbarous. 

Goth’-i-cism, (-sizm, 158) 8. Gothic style or man- 
ners, 

GOTHAMIST=gid'-d-mist, s. A wise man of 
Gotham, a wiseacre. (Bishop Morton.) 

GOUGE, good ge, 125: 8. A scooping chisel. 

To Gouge, v, a. To scoop out; tu force out the eye 
of an antagonist with the thumb or finger. 

GOUJEERS, gov'-jéerz, 125, 143: 8. The vene- 
real disease. (Shaks.} 

GOULAND, gov-land, 125: s. A flower 

GOULARD, goo-lard’, 125, 33: s. An extract of 
lead named from the inventor, used for inflammations. 

GOURD, go/urd=yored, 134: 8. A plant, of 
which the fruit of some species is like a bottle.—See 
also Gord. 

Goovr'-pi-nvss, 8. A ewelling in a horse’s leg. 

GOURNET, gur’-nét, 120: s. A fish. 


GOUT=gowt, 31: s. A drop, [Shaks.] a disease 
named as from a defluxion, and mostly affecting the 
joints of the extremities. 

Gout’-y, a. Afflicted with, or relating to gout. 

Gout’-'-ness, s. State of being gouty. 

Gout’ wort, (-wurt, (41) 8. A plant. 


GRA 


GOUT, gos, [Fr.] 170: s. Taste, relish. 

Tv GOVERN, guv’-ern, 116: v. a. and x. To 
rule with authority and power ; to regulate, to direct; 
to restrain; in grammar, to affect so as tu determine 
the case, muod, &c.:—neu. To exercise authority o 
control. 

Gov’-ern-or, 38: @ A ruler, principal or subordinate; . 
a tutor; a manager; a pilot. 

Gov’-ern-ess, 8. A female governor; a tutoress. 

Gov’-ern-ante, (-ant, }01) s. A temale that has the 
charge of young ladies, a governess. 

Gov'-ern-a-ble, 101: a. That may be ruled. 

Gov’-ern-ance, s. Rule; control; behaviour. 

Gov’-ern-ment, 8. Direc.ion ; control; that power 
or authonty which rules a community ; the person or 
persous exercising the power ; power of oue word in 
determiuivg the case, &c. of unother: among old 
tala regwarity of behaviour, managcment of tle 
imbs. 


GOW D.—See Gaud. 

GOWK=gowk, 8. A fool. To Gowk, to stupify. 
(Obs.} 

GOW N=yown, 31: 8. A long upper garment 
commonly worn by women, occasivoally by men. 

Gown’-man, 2: sn A lawyer, professor, or student, 
wearing a gown. At Oxtord it is Guwns’-maa. 

GRAB=giab, s. A ship peculiar to Malabar. 

To GRABBLE, grab'-bl, 101: v. 2. To gtope ; 
to sprawl; ty grapple. To Gras is also used in the 
last sense, but is a low word. 

GRACE=grace, s. Primarily, forwardness, willing- 
ness; hence, favour, kindness, (in this sense often 
used in the plural, as Guod’-graces ;) favourabie influ- 
ence un the heart, and distinctively, Gud’s influence ; 
the effect of heavenly infnence, virtue ; virtue phy. 
sical; natural endowment of any recommendatory 
kind, hence, beauty; (see lower;) tke title of a duke 
or archbishop, formerly of the king; that which is 
vouchsafed tu an offeuder, pardon, merey; the prayer 
befure or after meat, originally in Latin, and com- 
mencing “ Gratias tibi agimus.” 

To Grace, v. a. To diguify; to influence spiritually. 

Grace’-less, a, Wicked; unregenerate. 

Grace’-less-ness, s. Profligacy. 

Grace’-cup, & The cup or health used after grace. 

Gace, 8. Elegance with ease and dignity ; one of 
three guddesses supposed to confer the gifts of cle. 
Gauce; embellishmeut; any single beauty. 

To Grace, v. a. To adorn, to endow with elegance. 

Grace’-ful, 117: a. Full of virtue, (Obs.] beautifas 
with dignity; elegantly easy. 

Grace/-tul-ly, ad. With pleasing dignity. 

Grace’-ful-ness, s. Dignity with beauty. 

Grace’-less-ly, ad. Without elegance. 

Giea!-crous, (-sh’tis, 147) @. Graceful, becoming, 
excellent, (Obs.) favourable, kind; favoured; io a 
state of grace; merciful, benevolent, 

Gra/-civus-ly, ad. Kindly ; with condescension. 

Gra’-ctows-ness, 8. Kind condesceusion or manuer. 

GRACILE, prass/-fl, 94, 105; a. Slender. 

Gra-ci,/-t-ty, 84; 8. Slevderness. 

GRA DATION .—See in the ensuing class. 

GRA DE=gradg, s. A step or degree; rank. 

Gra’-di-ent, 90 ; a. Moving by steps. Asa subs. see S. 

Grad!-u-tor-y, 92: a. and 8. Proceeding step by 
“step :—s. Steps from the cloisters into the church. 

Gra-da’-tion, 89: #. Regular progress from one de- 
gree io another; regular advance step by step; one 
step in a series; order; regular process of argument. 

Grav/-u-4t, 147, 12: a. Proceeding by degrees. 
It was formerly used substantively as the name of an 
order of steps; and also fora book of hymas or ser 
vices, otherwise called a Grail, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Grad’-u-al-] » @d. In degree, | Unusual 3) by decrees, 
¥ gr 

Regular progressiun. (Obs. ] 
Generally, to mark 
specially, to distinguish by an arae 
ae proceed regularly; to be- 


Grad!-u-al’-i-ty, 84: », 
To Grapv’- U-ATE, v. a. and n. 
with degrees; 
demical degree :—ney, To 
come a graduate; to take a degree. 


Grad'-u-ate, & He who has an academigal degree. 


Grad’-u-a-tor, 2, 38: 8. An instrument for dividing 


a line into equal parts, 
rad -u-ate-ship, s. The state of a graduate. 
Grad/-u-a"-non, 89: 8 Regular 
succession of deyrees; the conferring of degrees. 
GRAFF=grif, 155: », 


which is cut cr dug, a ditch or moat, 


To Grart, 11: v. a. and n. To cut a tree and 1n- 
sert into the place a scion or brinch of another tree; 
to insert so that the person or thing shall be a mem- 


ber of a body from. witch original existence and 
growth were nut derived ; to join so as to receive sip- 
port from something nen, To practise incision. 

¢>- Our old authors spell this word Ty Graff, and the 
der.vatives correspondently. 

Graft, 8. A scion inserted in another tree. 

Graf’-ter, 36: « One who grafts. 


GRAIL=grail, s. Sman particles of any kind.— 
See also Gradual under Grade. 

GRAIN=grain, « A single seed of corn: corn; 
the seed of any fruit; uny minute particle, particularly 
a compouent particle ; disposition of component par- 
ticles ; (see lower ;) any thing very small; the smallest 
denomination of weight; in the plural, the husks o1 
malt after brewing. 
rain’-y, a. Full of grains or kernels. 

Gra-niv’-o-rous, 120: a, Eating grain. 


Gran’-ar-y, ( Bran'-dr-dy, 92) s. A storehouse for 
corn. 


Gran’-ule, s. A small particle, a grain. 
Gran’-u-lar, a. Resembling grain or seed. 
Gran/-u-lous, 120: a. Full of little grains. 


To Gran/-u-late, v. n. and a. To form into grains ; 
to break into grains; to raise into small asperities. 

Gran!-u-la”-tion, 89: 8. The act of forming into 
kraing, particularly by pouring a melted substance 
tnlo Water, 

3RAIN. &. The direction of the component particles 
or fibres of woud or other substance; the constitution 
of a substance: dye or stain that yoes through the 
texture; temper, ispusition, heart; form with regnrd 
to roughness or smovthness, 

T Grain, v. a. To yield fruit; [Obs.;] to paint as 
grained. 

Grained, 114: a, Rough ; nmade less smooth; dyed 
in grain; painted as having a grain. 

GRA LUIC=gral-lick, a. Stilted, long-legged. 


GRAM=grim, & The unity of the French system 
of weight, nearly equal to 153 rains troy. 
GRAMERCY, grd-mer’-cdy, 105: intery. 
Many thanks! an obsolete expression of obligation, 
GRAMINEOUS, grd-min'-¢-is, 120: a, Grassy. 
ram’-t-niv’'-o-roms, a. Feedi 1g On grass. 
GRAMMAR=yram/-mar, 31: 3. The elemental 
parts of learning; specially, the art or science of using 
words with a view to their several functions and in. 
flections in forming them into sentences; correctness 
according to the rulvs of Braromar; a book of gram. 
natica! principles. 
(> Grammar-rule isa rule of grammar : Grammar-school, 
a schuol in which languages are grammatically taught. 
Gramema’-rean, 90: One versed in grammar. 
Gram-mat!-i-cal, @. Belonging to or taught by 
xrammar. 
ram-mat’--cal-ly, ad. According to grammar. 
Gram-mat’-i-cas-ter, 8. A verbal pedant. 


Progression by 


(Compare Grave.) That 


GRA 


To Gram-mat’/-rcise, (-cize, 137) m. 9. and a. 
To act the grammarian :—~vict. To make bTamimatical, 
ram/-ma-tist, 8. A grammatioaster. 

GRAMPLE, grém’-pl, 101: 8. A emb fish. 

GRAMPUS-=¢ram’-pis, & <A fish of the whale 
kind. 

GRANARY.—See under Grain. 

GRAND=grand, a. Great in some figurative senso ; 
high in power; iNustrious ; splendid ; magnificent , 
noble, couceived with dignity ; princi L, chief; com 
prehensive in relationship. (See baer): 

Grand’-ly, ad, Loftily, splendidly. 

Grand’-ness, Gran/’-d:-ty, 8. Grandeur. (Unusual. 

Grand’-eur, (-yur, 146, 147) s. Greatness ; in 9 
figurative sense, the quality or combination of qua. 
lities, by which a feeling or sentiment Of greatness is 


couveyed; splendor of ppearance ; elevation of 
thought. 


Gran-dee’, s, A nobleman, 

Gran-de’-vous, 120: a. 

Gran-dev/-i-ty, 92, 105: 

Gran-dif’-ic, 8% ; @. Making great. 

Gran-dil’-o-guous, (-kwus, 76, 145, 120) a. 
Using lofty words: hence, Grandi¥-oquence, big, lofty 
language. 

Giann, compounded with Sather, son, &c. implies the 
comprehension of a link or gencration beyond that 
from which the relationship is primaril named: as 
Gran‘dam, (the dam or mother of one's father or 
mother; ludicrously, Gran’-nam, and Granny ;) Grand’. 
child, (a child of one's child:) Granddaughter, Grand’. 
Sather, Grand’-muther, Grand’-son, and Grand’-sire, 

GRA NGE, grange, Vil: s. A fam ; a lone 
house with farming buildings; a granary. 

GRANITE, Bran’-tt, 105: 8. A stone or rock 
composed of crystalline grains of various stoves. 

Gra-nit’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to, or Cousisting of 
RTanite, Gran’-it-oid, a. Granite-like. 

GRA NIVOROUS.—see under Grain. 

GRANNAM.— see the compounds under Grand. 

To GRA NT=grant, ll: v. a. To admit as truc 
what is not yet Proved ; to give, to bestuw, to transfer. 
raut, s. The act of granting; the thing granted ; 
in law,a conveyance iu writing; a concession. 

Grant'-er, s. He who grants iu a general sense. 

Grant’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be granted. 

Gran-tee’, *. The person to whom a grant is made. 

Gran-tor’, 177: s. He who grants in a legal senae. 

GRANULAR, 7» GRANULATE, &c.—See 
under Grain, 

GRA PE=grape, s. The fruit of the vine growing 
io clusters, Grape-shot is shot in clusters confined by 

RB. 

Grape’-less, @. Wanting the flavour of the grape. 

Gra “per-y, 8. A place where Grapes are reared. 

Gral-py, @. Like grapes; made of grapes. 

GRA PHIC, gral-ick, 163: a Pertaining to 
writing or delineation, Graph'ical is less used. 

Graph’-i-cal-ly, ad, With good delineation. 

RAP H'-1TR, 8. Carburet of iron, or black lead. Sap. 

GRAPNEI..— see in the ensuing class. 

To GRAPPLE, grap’-pl, 101: va. and n. To 
fasten, to fix; (Obs.;) to seize by the hands or by 
hooks :—nacy, To contend in close fight as Wrestlers. 

s. A seizing: close hug, close fight; a 
hook or iron instrument used in naval combats, 

Grap’-pl~ment, s, Close fight. [Speuser.] 

Grapnel, s. A small anchor; a grapple. 

To GRASPz:grasp, 1]: v. a. and m. To seize by 
clasping the fingers or arms, to STIpe:—new, To catele 
rasp, 8. Gripe, seizure; hold; power of seizure, 

Grasp'-er, 36: 8. One who grasps. 


particularly of Spain. 
Of great age. 
4. Great age. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that hare Bo irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in i. e. mission, 165: Vizh-Gn, te. vision, 165: thin,-166 : thén, 166, 
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GRA 
GRASS=grass, 11: 2 Popularly, the herbage of 


the fields; comprehensively, any plant having simple 
leaves, a husky calyx, aud the seeds single. 
Tv Grass, v. a. and ». To cover with, or breed 


grass. 

Gras’-sy, a. Covered with or resembling grass. 

Gras’-ss-ness, 8. The state of being grassy. 

Grass’-less, a. Destitute of grass. 

Grass’-hop-per, Ss. A small insect. 

Grass’-plot, s. A level green spot. 

> Other compounds are Grass’-greea, Grass’-grown, 
Grass -vetch, &e. 

To Graze, v. a. and n. To feed or supply with 
zrass; to feed on as applied to grass; to tend on 
grazing cattle:—new. To eat grass; to supply with 
(Tags, 

Gratzer 36: 8. That which feeds on grass. 

Gra'-zier, (pra’-zh'’er, 147) #. One that feeds 
eattle; a farmer that chiefly deals in cattle. 

GRATE=grate, 8. A partition of bars with small 


interstices; the range of bars within which tires are 
made. 


Gra!-ting. s. The bars of a grate. 

To GRATE=prate v. a. and m. To rub or wear 
by the attrition of a rough body; to fret or offend by 
something harsh :—nes. To rub so as tw injure or 
offend; to make a harsh noise. 

Gra’-ter, 36: 8. A kind of file. 

Gra’-ting-ly, ad. Harshly. offensively. 

GRATEFUL, grate’-(o0l, 117: @. (Compare 
Grace, &c.) That is received with pleasure, accept- 
able, delightful: This is the primary, but less usual 
sense.—See lower. 

Grate’-ful-ly, ad. Pleasingly.—See also lower. 

Grate'-ful-ness, 8. Gratitude, [Obs ] pleasantness. 

To Grat!-i-fy, (grat’-é-f7, 92, 6) v. a. To give 
pleasure; to please by compliance; to humour ; to 
requite. 


Grat’-t-fi-er, 8. One who pleases or delights. 
Grat’-i-fi-ca”-tion, 8. Act of pleasing ; that which 
pleases, 
Grare’-rot, a, Having a due sense of benefits, 
Grate’-ful-ly, ad. With gratitude.—See also above. 
Grat/-t-tude, s. Gratefulness, (Obs..) thunkfulness. 
Gra/-r1s, ad. For nothing; without a return. 
Gra-tu’-i-ty, 98, 105: s. A gift, a present. 
Gra-tu’-i-tous, 120: a. Voluntary; given or asserted 
without ground, cause, or proof. 
Gra-tu’-i-tous-ly, ad, Without claim; without proof. 
To Grat-u-LarE, v.a. To congratulate, 
Grat"-u-la’-tor-y, a. Expressing juy. 
Grat’-u-la”-tion, 89: 8. Salutation of joy. 
To GRAV E=graveg, v. a. To dig; to entomb. (Obs.] 
Grave, s. A pit for a dead body; a sepulchre; figu- 


ratively, death, destruction, It is ofteu compounded, 
us Grav’ -clothes, Grave'-digger, Gruve’-stune, 

Grave’-less, a. Wanting a tomb. ; 

To Grave, v. a, and n. (part. Gra’-ven, 114) 
To carve on a hard substance, to engrave; to scrape 
and clean the seams or hollows of; tu impress deeply; 
—neu. To practise engraving. 

Gra’-ver, 36: «. An engraver; an engraver's tool. 

Gra’-ving, 8. Carved work; impression. 

GRAV E=yrave, a. Originally, heavy ; hence, 
weighty in a figurative sense; and hence its appro- 
priated English meaning, sulemn, serious, not gay, not 
trifling; applied to uccent or tone, not acute, de- 
pressed, low. Graves, s. pi., sve in Supp. 

Grave'-ly, ad. Solemnly, seriously; without show. 

Grave’-ness, s, Seriousness, solemnity. 

Grav'+-ty (grav’-é-téy 92) s. Seriousness.— See 
lower, 

Gra-ve'-c-Lent, a, Powerful of smell. 


GRE 


Grav’-1n, a. Heavy from pregnancy. 

Grav"-i-da -ted, a. Heavy or great with young. 

Grav’-i-da"-tioc 89: 8, State of pregnancy. 

Gra-vid! i-ty, 84, 92: 8. Pregnancy. 

Grav'-1-ry, 8. Weight; tendency to the centre: 
weight in a Agurative sense.—See next to Graveness 
above. ifie Gravity, see Specific in Supp. 

To Grav’-i-tate, v. mn. To tend to the centre. 

Grav’-1-ta”-ton, 89: 8, The force by which budies 
tend to some centre. 

GRAVEL=grav’-€l, s. Hard sand; sandy matter 
coocreted in the kidneys and bladder. 

To Grav’-el, v. a. To cover with gravel; to stick as 
in the sand; hence, to embarrass, to puzzle. 

Grav’-el-ly, a. Aboundiug with gravel. 

GRAVEOLENT, GRAVITY, GRAVID, &c.— 
See under Grave. 

GRAVY, gra’-vey, 105: 8. The juice of meat nut 
too much dried by cuokinug; any sauce used for gravy. 

GRAY=gray, a. and s, White with a mixture of 
black ; hoary; dusky :—s, A gray coluur; an animal 
of a gray or grayish colour, as a horse, a badger, and 
a kind of salmon. It is often compounded, as Gray’ 
beard, (an uld mag;) Gray’-fly, (the trumpet-fly,) &e. 

Gray’-ish, a. Somewhat gray. 

Gray’-ness, 8 The quality of being gray. 

Gray/-ling, #. The umber, a fish. 

To GRAZE=graz, v. a. and nm. To touch or 


slightly rub the surfuce in passing. See also under 
Grass. 


GRAZER, GRAZIER.—See under Grass. 
GREASE=grecce, 189: s. Animal fat in a sof 
state; unctuous matter of any kind; the fatty maticr 


of land animals as distinguished from oil; a swelling 
in a horse’s legs, 


To Grease, (grecz, 137) v. @. To smear with 
grease; by @ vulgar figure, to corrupt with presents, 
Greal-sy, (-z¢y) a. Oily, fat; slippery; gross. 
Greal-si-ly, ad. With grease, or as with grease. 
Grea’-si-ness, s. The state of being greasy; oiliness. 
GREAT, grat, 100: a. and s, (Compare Grand 
and Gross.) Large in bulk or number; preguant: 
large in a_ figurative sense, as high in degree; im. 
portant; distinzuished; chief; awful; extend~~, 
noble; high-minded; sublime; proud; very intimate; 
distant by one more generation, as a great grand- 


father, or great grandson:—s. The whole, the gross, 
the lump. 


Great/-ly, 105: ad. In a great degree; with 
greatness. 

Great'-ness, s. The state or quality of being great 
in a literal, or in a figurative sense. 

To Great'-en, 114: v.a.and n. To enlarge. [Obs ] 

¢<> Among the compounds are Greal’.bellied, (teeming ;) 
aud Great’. hearted, (high spirited, undejected.) 

GREAV k=greve, & A grove; a groove. (Obs.] 

GREAVES, greevz, 143: s. pl. Armour for the 


legs. 
GRECIAN, GRECISM, &c.—Seo under Greek. 
GREE=gree, s. Good will. (Spenser.) 
GREE=greg, s. A step. (Obs.) Instead of Grees, 
the proper plural, Greece, Grice, and Grise, often occur. 
GREED=grecd, s. Greediness (Obs.) 
Greed/-y, 105: a, Ravenous, voracious, very eager. 
Greed/-i-ly, ad. With greediness, voraciously. 
Greed!-i-ness, s. Eagerness of appetite or desire. 
GREEK=greck, a. and s. Belonging or relating 
to Greece :—s. A native, or the language of Greece. 
Greek’-ish, a. Grecian. “Shaks.) 
Greek’-ling. s. A beginner in Greek. 
Gue’-cian, ‘-sh’an, 147) a. and 8. Pertaining ta 
Grrece :—s. A Greek; one versed in the Greek Jan- 
guage. 


The schemes entire, and the pnaciples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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GRI 


To Gre’-cize, v. a. To translate into Greek; to 
imitate the Greek idiom in writing or speaking. 

Gre’-cism, (-sizm, 158) 8. A Greek idiom. 

GREEN=green, a. and s. Verdant in colour with 
a lighter or a darker shade; immature or not yet ripe, 
ag fruit before it takes its proper hue; hence, pale. 
sickly; raw, unripe; inexperienced; new, fresh:—s. 
Green colour; a grass plain or plat. In the plural, 
vegetables cooked for food. 

To Green, v. a. To make green. [Thom.] 

Green/-ish, a. Somewhat green. 

Green’-ly, ad. With a green colour; newly, freshly ; 
immaturely ; with inexperience. 

Green!-ness, s. The quality of being green literally 
or figuratively. 

Grexn’-vincu, & A kind of bird. 

Guxen-caae!, s. A species of plum. 

Guxen’-HOKN, 8. A raw youth. 

Green’-swann, 140, 38: 8. The grassy turf. 

Green’-woop, 118: 8. A wood in spring or summer; 
wood when newly cut. 

> Among the other compounds are Green’-broum, 

* Green'-weed, (plants;) Green’-sish, (called in Latin 
asellus;) Green’-yrocer, Green'-stall, (so called with 
reference to the selling of greens or vegetables; ) 
Greea!-house, (a house for sheltering plants;) Green- 
stck’ness, (the sickness of young females which de- 
stroys their ruddy colour ;) Green’-eyed, (an epithet 
applied to the jealous ;) Green’-cluth, Green’-roum, (an 
epithet applied to the original colour of a cloth, and of 
a room: the beard or council of the former regulates 
matters of the royal household ; the room which takes 
its vame from the latter is the players’ retiring room in 
a theatre.) Green’-sand, Green’-stune (terms of Geology.) 

To GREET=grert, v. a. and #. To address with 
kind wishes; to address at meeting; to congratulate; 
to compliment by message ur token; to mect:-—neu. 
To meet and salute. 

> The obs. verb To Greit, to lament, which is pro- 
nounced like this, is sometimes also spelled like it, 

Greet!-er, 36: #.- One who greets. 

Greet’-iny, s. Salutation ; congratulation. 

GREEZE.—See Gree. 

GREFFIER, gréf’-feer, 105: s. A registrar. 

GREGAL=gre'-gal, a, Pertaining to a flock. 

Gre-ga/-ri-ous, 120: a. Going in fucks. 

Gre-ga’-ri-ous-ly, ad, In a flock or company. 

Gre-ga’-ri-vus-ness, s. The quality of being gre- 
garious. 

Gre-ga/-ri-an, a. Ordinary, of the common sort. 

GREGORIAN, gré-gore-€-dn, 47, 105: a. An 
epithet ap lied tothe style or method of computing 
time esta lished by Gregory XIII. in 1582, 

GREMIAL, gre’-mé-al, a. Belonging to the lap. 

GRENADE=gré-nad¢’, s. A ball filled with the 
grain of gunpowder: it is otherwise called a Grena‘do. 

Gren’-s-vier”, (-déer, 103) 8. A tall foot soldier; 
so named as originally employed in firing grenades. 

GREW.—See To Grow. 

GREYHOUND=gray-hownd, 100: « A tall 
fleet dog that chases in sight. 

<> This is not a compound of Gray, the colour; which 
see in ite place. 

GRICE.—See Gree and Grise. 

To GRIDE=gride, v. a. To cut harshly. 


GRIDELIN=grid’-é-lin, a. and s. Literally, 
gray with a purple hue as flax:—s. A purplish colour. 

GRIDIRON, grid/-t-urn, 159: s. A sort of port- 
able grate placed on a fire for broiling. 

GRIEF, grecf, 103: s Sorrow, regret; harm. 

Grief’-shot, a. Pierced with grief. [Shaks.] 

To GuiEve, (greve, 189) v. a. and n. To afflict, 
to hurt :—ses. To mourn, to sorrow, to feel regret for 
something past. 


GRI 


Grrev’-ance, 8. State of grief; cause of grief. 
Griev'-er, s. He or that which causes grief. 
Griev’-ing-ly, ad. In sorrow, sorrowfully. 
Griev'-ous, 120: a. Afflictive, painful, heavy. 
Griev’-ous-ly, ad. In a grievous manner. 
Griev’-ous-ness, 8. Sorrow, pain, calamity. 
GRIFFON=prif’-fon, 18: s. A fabled anitna) 
generated between the eagle and the lion. It is alse 
spelled Griffin. 

GR1IG=grig, s. A small lively eel. 

To GRIEL=grill, v. a. To broil on-a gridiron ; to 
harass, but in this sense Butler writes To Grilly. 

Gril-lade’, s. Any thing broiled on the gridiron. 

GRIM= grim, a. Fierce, ferocious; ugly. Hence, 
Grim-fuced, Grim-visaged, Grim-grinning. 

Grim’-ly, a. and ad. Hideous of look :—adv. 
Terribly. 

Grim/-ness, 8. Frigltfulness of visage. 

Griemacr’, 8. Distortion of face ; affected air. 

GRIMALKIN, gré-mal'-kin, s. An old cat, 

GRIME=grimg, s. Dirt deeply insinuated. 

To Grime, v. a. To sully deeply, to dirt. 

Gri’-my, 105: a. Full of grime. 

To GRIN=grin, v. n. (Some of our old writers 
transpose the letters into Girn.) To set the teeth to- 
gether and withdraw the lips in anger, mirth, or 
anguish. 

Grin, 8. The act of grinning. 

Grin’-ner, 36: 8. One that grins. 

Grin/-ning-ly, ad, With a grin. 

GRIN=grin, s. A trap, a gin. [Jub xviii. 9.1 

To GRIND, grined, 115: ) v. a. and n. To re. 

I Grounv=grownd, 31: > duce to powder by 

Grounp=grownd, 31: friction: to bite to 

ieces; to rub together; to sharpen by rubbing; to 
rass, to oppress:—neu. To perform the act of ° 
grinding, to be rubbed togethers. 

Grind’-er, 36: s. One that grinds; the instrument 
of grinding; one of the double tceth; a tooth. 

GRIND/-sTong, 8 A sandstone for sharpening 
tools. Codlog. Grin’-stun. Grin'dlestone is the 
same. 

GR1P=grip, s. A ditch. To Grip, to drain. (Obs.) 

GRIP.—See in the ensuing class. 

To GRIPE=gripse, v.a. and”. To hold with the 
fingers closed ; to seize, to clutch; to pinch, to squeeze; 
—neu. To be pinched by the colic; to catch at money 
eagerly. 

Gripe, s. Grasp; squeeze; oppression ; in the plural, 
pain in the bowels. 

Gri'-per, s One who gripes; a miser. 

Gri/-ping-ly, 105: ad. With a griping pain. 

Grip, 13: 8. Gripe; [Obs. or Vul.;] a bird of prey. 

Grip’-ple, 101: a. Greedy, grasping. [Obs.] 

Grip’-ple-ness, s. Covetousness. [Obs.] 

GRIS, greece, 194: 8. A gray far. (Chaucer.} 

Gris-am’-BER, & Ambergris. [Milton.] 

Griesetre’, (gré-zét!, [Fr.] 170) s. Literally, a 


. woman dressed in gray, that is, in homely stuff, a 
tradesman's wife or daughter. 


Gri'-sons, (gre’-z0ang, [Fr.] 170) s. pl. People 
of ae Alps in Italy, 80 named from the aspect of their 
country. 


Griz!-z.z, 101: #. Gray. (Shaks.] Gristle, see Supp. 
Griz’-zled, 114: a, Mingled with gray. “Shake ] 
Griz’-zly, 105: @. Somewhat gray. 

GRISE, grize, s. A swine.—See aiso Gree. 
Gris’-KIN, 8. The vertebres of a hog. 
GRISETTE, &c.—See under Gris. 


GRISLY, griz’-idy, 158: a. Hideous, horrible. S. 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelling that have no isregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, +. €. mission, 165: vizh-in, i. e. vision, 
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165: thin, 166: thés, 166. 


GRO 


GRIST=gzrist, s. Corn to be ground ; supply, pro- 
vision. Grote to the mill, is profit, gain. Gristle, see Sup. 

Gut, 8. The coarse part of meal, formerly called 
Grout; oats hulled or coarsely ground, in which sense 
it is mostly written Grvats, though still pronounced 
Grits; sand, rough hard particles; sandstone. 

Grit’-ty, a. Consisting uf or having grits; sandy. 

Grit!-tz-ness. 8. The quality of being gritty. 

Grouts, 31: s. p/. The grounds or sediment of liquor. 

GRIZELIN=griz’-8-lin, a. (Same as Gridelin. ) 

GRIZZLE, &c.—See under Gris. Gristle, see Sup. 

To GROA N=groan, v. #. To breathe with a deep 
murmuring sound as in pain; to be afflicted. 

Groan, s. Actof groaning; sound as of groaning. 

Groan’-ful, 117: @. Sad, agonizing. (Spenser.] 

Groan!-ing, 8. Lamentation: deep crying as from 

ain. 

GROAT, gréwt, 126: s. Four-pence. literally a 
Great, because the penny was previously the largest 
silver coin: the coin is not now current.— For GroaTs 
see Grit. 

GROCER=gro’-cer, 8. Literally, 
gross ; appropriately, a dealer in tea, sugar, 
and spices. 

Gro’-cer-y, 8. Grocers’ ware. 

GROG=grog, s. Mixture of spirtt and water, most 
frequently without sugar.—See Grogram. 


Grog!-gy, (grey, 77) a. Tipsy. (Vulgar.] 
s. Stuff woven with 


GROGRAM=grdg’-ram, 
lurge woof and oust pile, also spelled Grogeram and 
Grogran. The word Grug is said to huve been named 
from admiral Vernon, who wore a grogram coat. 

GROIN=groin, 29: s. The depression between the 
belly and thigh; the hollow intersection of vaults 
crossing each other. 

GROIN =groin, 29: 8. The snout of a hog. [Chaucer.] 
To Groin or Groan, atciently signified to grunt. 

GROMWELL-=grim’-wél, s. Gromill, a plant. 

GROOM==groom, s. Originally, a man; (see Goom 
and Gom ;) hence a servant man; a boy; hence, the 
present usual meaniug, a stable-servant; it is ulso 
used for bridegroom. (See the word. ) 

GROOV E=grédv, 189: s. A narrow channel or 
long hollow cut with a tool; a hollow in mines. 

To Groove, v. a. To cut into a groove. 

To GROPE=grops, v. ». anda. To feel as in 
the dark:—act. To search as in the dark ; to feel while 
in darkuess. 

Gro/-per, 36: # One who gropes. 

GROSS, groce, 116: a. and 3. Thick, bulky; 
taking in the whole, not neat; whole; coarse, not 
delicate; coarse in mind, stupid, dull; indelicate, ob- 
scene:—s. The main mass or body, the bulk ; the 
chief part; the number of twelve dozen; a large 
quantity. 

Gross’-ly, 105: ad. In gross manner. 

Gross’-ness, 8. State or quality of being gross. 

o> Among the compounds are Gross-beak, (a bird,) and 
Gros?-hended, (stupid. ) 

GROSSULA =gtos'-st-lar, a. Like a goose- 


berry. 
GROT=grit, s, An ornamental cave, or place re- 
sembling a cave, for coolness and pleasure. 
Grot!-to, s. A grot. Old authors also use Grotia, 


GROTESQUE, gré-tésk’, 76: s. and a. The 
whimsical and wild in the graphic arts; a wild fanciful 
composition in painting, sculpture, or architecture, 
such as ornamented the grutfos or ory Dis of the ancient 
Romans :—adj. Wildly formed, whimsical, odd, ex- 
travagant. 

Gro-tesque-ly, ad. In a grotesque manner. 

GROUND.—Sve To Grind. 


GROUND=grownd, 31: 8. The surface of land ; 


a dealer by the 
Tuisins, 


the earth; land ; :egion; land occupied, estate ; bottom 


GRU 


of a depth; that on which something is ra.sed. literally 
or figuratively ; that on which something is transacted. 
To gain ground, is to get neater, to advance: the 
stratum of paint on which designs are executed ; hence, 
a foil; in the plural number, the lees or sediments of 
liquors. 

To Ground, v. a. and ». To lay or set on the 
ground; to fix as on & foundation: to settle in first 
principles :—aew. To strike the bottom and remaiu fixed, 

Groun’-ded-ly, ad. Firmly. Ground/y is ubs. 

Ground/-less, a. Wanting ground or reason. 

Ground’-less-ly, ad. Without reason, without cause, 

Ground’-less-ness, s. Want of just cause. 

Grounp/-uiNa, 8. A Gish that keeps at the bottom: 
one that, in Shakspeare’s time, was accustumed tu 
take his stand on the ground of the theatre, then the 
lowest place in price as in situation. 

Grounp’-se1, s. A timber next the ground; a plat. 
Grounp’-work, 141: s. The work which forms 
the foundation of any thing, literally or figuratively. 
(> The other compounds are Ground’-ash, Ground-’ry 
Ground’-nut, Grouad’-oak, Ground’-pine, ( plapts;) 

Gruund’-bait, (thrown to the bottom to atiract fish ta 
the place ;) Ground’ floor, (propen’y that at the besc,° 
but usually that which 1s even with the exterior 
ground ;) Ground’-plate, (a frame of timber in building 
which lies on or near the ground ;) Ground’-péot, (the 
ground of a building; also, the ichnography ; 
rent, (rent paid to the ground landlord ;) 

tackle, (the ropes, &c., belunging to auchors,) &e. 

GROUP, groop, 125: s. An assemblage of figures 
with such relation to each other as produces unity of 
effect; a crowd, a cluster. 

To Group, v. a. To form into groups. 

Group/-ing, s. The art of composing or combining 
objects with a view to pictorial effect, 


GROUSE=growcr, s. Red and black heathgame. 
GROUT=growt, s. Wort, eweet liquor.—See aleo 


Grit. 

GROUTNOL=growt'-nél,s. A blockhead. (Obs.j 

GROV E=grove, a. Anavenue of trees; a wood of 
small size; something resembling a grove. 

To GROVEL, grév’-vl, 114: v. 2. To creep on 
the earth or with the face to the ground; to lie prone} 
to be low or mean; to live without dignity. 

Grov/-el-ler, 194: 8. One whe grovels; an abject 
wretch. 

Grov’-el-ling, a. Mean; without dignity. 

To GROW, gro, 125: ) v. 8 To be in a condi- 

I Grew, gro, 109: tion of passing from one 

Grown, groan, 125: J state to another; to in- 
crease in size; to take a form while increasing; to 
vegetate; to advance toward maturity; to im) rove; to 
pruceei| ; to extend; to become: To grow a pluat, is 
to cause it to grow. 

Grouw/-er, s. An increaser; a considerable farmer. 

Growth, (grooth) s. Vegetation ; increase ; product. 


To GROWL=growl, 31: v. n. anda, To murmur 
like an angry cur:—new. To express by growling. 
Growl, s. A deep snarl as of a cur. 


GROWTH.—See under To Grow. 


To GRUB=grub, v.n. anda. To be occupied 
in digging; to be occupied meanly:—act. To sig, 
mostly fullowed by «p; to root out of the ground. 

Grub, s. A small worm that eats holes; iu vulgar 
cant, that which the teeth grub or dig,—food. 

Grub/-ber, s. He who grubs ; one in low employment. 

T> Grusl-BLE, 0. n. To grope; it is the verb 76 
Grabbie corrupted into its present alliance by the aff 
nity of the acts. 

Grusl-stTREET, 8& A street near Moorfieids ir 
London, the accredited abode of scribblers fur the 
press; (it is now called Milton-street ;) hence, any 
mean literary production. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 


law 
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: good : j’0d, t. e. jew, 55: a,¢ %, &c. mute, 171, 


GUA 
To GRUDGE=grudge, v. a, and ”. To murmur 


inwardly at, to see with envy and discontent; to give 
or take uowillingly :—nexw. To marmur; to be unwilling; 
to be envious: in obsolete aud less proper senses, to 
grieve; to wish in secret. 

Grudye, 8. Old quarrel; unwillingness to benefit; 
envy: in old guthors, remorse; the lveling which pre- 
eecdes illness. 

Grud’-ger, 36: 8. One that grudges. 

Grud/-ging, s. Euvy, reluctance ; symptom of disease. 

Grud’-giny-ly, ad. Unwillingly ; relucta..tly. 

GRUDGEONS, grudge’-dnz, 143: s. pl. The 
coarse meal that remains after sifting. [B. & Fl.) 

GRUEL, gr'do’-é1, 109, 14: 8. Food made by 
boiling some farinaceous mait-r in water. 

GRUFF=gruf, a. Sour or surly of aspect; barsh 
in manners; hersh or rough in sound. 

Gruff’-ly, ad. Roughly, sternly. 

Gruff’-ness, «. Ruggedness, harshness. 

GRUM=grum, a. (Compare Grim.) Sour, surly. 

Grum’-ly, ad. Snilenly, morosely. 

To GRUMBLE, grim/’-bl, 101: v. 2, To murmur 
with discontent, to giowl; to make a hoarse rattle. 

Grum’-bler, s. One that grumbles; a murmurer. 

Grum/-bling, s A murmuring from discontent. 

Grom’-bling-ly, ad. With grumbling or complaint. 

GRUME, groom, 109: a A thick viscid consis- 
tence of a fluid; a clot as of blood. 

Gre’-mous, 120: a. Thick, clotted. 

Gre’-movs-ness, s. Thickness from coagulation. 

GRUNSEL=griin’-sél, 14: 8. Groundsel. 

To GRUNT=grunt, e, 2. To murmur as a hog. 

Grunt, s. The nuvise of a hog. 

Grunt-er, s One that grunts; also, a kind of fish. 

Grunt-ing, s. The guttural sound of swine, &c. 

Grunt’-ling, s. A young hog. 

To Grun/-tle, 101: v. . To grant. (Little used.) 

To GRUTCH=grutch, v. 2. To grudge. (Obs. 
or val } 

GRY=gry,s. The hundredth part of an ineh, 


GRYPHON, grif’-on, 163: s. The griffon. 
GUAIACUM, gwa’-yd-cum, 145, 146: 8. A me- 


dicinal wood brought from America. 
GUARANTEE, par-an-tec”, 121: 8. (Sre the 
next class.) One that undertakes to see stipulations 
perfui med. 
To Guar'-an-tee", v. a, To warrant; to undertake 
that avother shall perform stipulatious. 
Guar’-an-ty, 105: s. An engagement tu secure 
the performance of articles. 


To GUARD, g’ard, 121, 77, 33: 0. a. and a. 
To watch fur the purposes of defence and security ; to 
protect; to preserve by caution; to provide against 
objections; in old authors, to make a garment strong 
by ornamental borders ; but in this sense the word is 
perhaps a corruption of girds—acu. To be in a state 
of caution or defence. 

Guard, s. Defence: that which defends; hence, a 
body of men that keep watch; partofthe hilt of a 
sword; caution of expre-sion; a posture in fencing ; 
in old authors, border of a garment. 

Guar'-dage, 99: 4. State of wardship. 

Guar’-der, 36: 8s. One who guards. 

Guar'-ded-ly. ad. With circumspection. 

Guar’-dant, a. Acting as guardian; (Shaks. :} in 
heraldry, regarding or having the face, as an animal, 
turned to the spectator. 

Gward!-ian, (-yan, 146,147) s. and a. A warden ; 
une who has the care of a minor :—a. Performing the 
office of a protector or superintendant. 

Guard’-ian-ship, s. The office of a guardian. 

Guard/-less, a. Without defence. 


GLI 
G-ard!-ship, s. Protection, defence. 
GUAVA, gwal-vd, 145: s. An American fruit. 
GUBERNATION, gu’-ber-na’-shin, 89: @. 
Government, rule, direction. 
Gu"-ber-na’-tive, 105: a. Governing, ruling. 
GULDGEON=pgudye'-ou, 18: 8. A small fresh. 


water fish easily caught; aman easily fooled: Tu 
swallow a gudgeon, is, in old phrase, to be deceived. 


GUELDER-ROSE, gvel!-der-réze, 8. A plant. 
GUELF, gwélf, 145: «. (See Ghibelline. ) 
GUERDON=g'er’-don, 8. A reward. 

To Guer'-don, v. a. To recompense. (Shaks.] 

Guer-don-less, a. Unrewarded. (Chaucer.] 

To GUESS=gyuéss, v. 2. and a. To conjecture : to 
judge without correct principles of judgment; to 
conjecture rightly :—act. To hit upon by accident, 

Guess, 8. Cunjecture; decision withvut grounds. 

Gues’-ser, s. One who guesses; a cunjecturer. 

Gues’-sing-ly, ad. By way of conjecture, 

GUEST=puést, «. A visitor; one entertained in 
anothers house; a new resident. 

G> Among the componnds are Guest’-chaniber, Guest'- 
rife,aod Guest’-wise, (in the manner of a guvst.) 

To GUGG LE.—See To Gurgle. 

To GUIDE=pwide, 77: v. a. To lead or direct in 


a way; to influence; to instruct; to regulate. Svenser 
uses Tu Gia. 


Guide. s. He or that which guides; a director. 

Gul'-der, s. A guide, a regulator. 

Gui-dage, 99: s. Reward given to a gnide. 

Gui!-dance, 12: 8. Direction, government 

Guide’-less, a. Destitute of a guide. 

Guipr’-posr, 116: 8. A directing or hand post. 

Gut'-non, s. A standard. (Obs.] 

GUILD=guild, s. A society, a corporation. 

Guild’-a-ble, a. Liable to a guid or coutribution. 

Guiw/-er, 8. A Dutch coin value Is. 9¢/. or about. 

GUILE=gvile, 77: 8. Craft, cunning, duplicity, - 

To Guile, v, a. To disguise cunningly. [Obs.] 

Gui'-ler, 36: s. A deceiver. [Spenser.] 

Guile’-fal, 117: a. Wily, artful, treacherous. 

Guile’-ful-ly, 105: ad. With guile. 

Guile’-ful-ness, s. Tricking cunning. 

Guile’-less, @. Without deceit or insidionsuess. 

GUILLEMOT=guii -ld-mdt, s. A water- fowl. 

GUILLOTINE, gil-vd-tene’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 
deca; itating machine: hence, To Guillotine, tw behead 
by the guillotine. 

GUILT=gullt, s. The etate or quality of having 
infringed a law, divine or himan,—sin, criminality, 
the contrary to innocence; a crime, av offence. 

Guil’-ty, a. Jusily chargeable with a crime, not in- 
nucent; wicked ; in old authors, conscious, 

Guil!-ti-ly, ad, With guilt, without innocence. 

Guil/-ti-ness, s. State of being guilty. 

Guilt’-less, a. Innocent, free from crime. 

Guilt’-less-ly, ad. Without guilt, innocently. 

Guilt’ less-ness, s. Innocence. 

GUINEA=guin!-ée. ( 103) =guin'-dy, s. A country 
in Africa whence the gold was brought that was coined 
into the first picces of 21s. value, and hence culled 
Guineas. 

&>- The compounds are Guin’ea-dropper. (a sort of swin- 
dler;) Gutn’ea-pepper, (a plant;) Guta’ea-hen, and 
Quin'ea-pig. 

GUINIAD, gwin’-yad, 145, 146: 8. The whiting. 

GUISE, guize, 77, 158: s. Manner, mien, habit; 
custom; external appearance, dress. 

Gui’-ser, s. One disguised, a mummer. [Local.) 

GUITAR, gué-tar’, s. A musical stiinged iustru 
ment. 


The sign = is uscd after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, 1. e. mission, 165: vizh-in, é.¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166 
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GULCH=gultch, s. A gluttun. [B. Jon.] 

GULES=gulez, 143: a. and s. Red. [Heraldry.] 

GULF=gulf, s. An arm of the rea extending more 
or less into land, and distinguishea from a bay, which 
nas a wider opening; au abyss, a deep place in the 
earth; a whirlpool; any thing insatiable. 

Gul!-ty, @ Full of gulfs or whirlpools. 

To GULL=gul, 155: wv. a. To trick, to cheat. 

Gull, 2. A cheat, a trick ; one easily cheated. 

Gul!-ler, s. One that gulls, an impostor. 

Gul’-ler-y, . Imposture. (Obs. or vulg.) 

Gul’-lish, a. Foolish: hence, Gul’.lish-ness. 

Gul!-li-bil-#-ty, 8. Credulity. [Ludicrous.} 

Gull!-catch-er, s. He who cheats fools. [Shake.] 

GULL=gul, «. (Compare Gullet.) A marine fowl. 

GULLET, 14: 8. The neck ofa vessel ; appropriately, 
the throat or passage for food; formerly, a stream. 

Gu-tos'-r-Ty, 84, 105: s. Voracity, gluttony. 

Guvlety, 105: s. A channel, a ditch, a gutter. 

To Gul'-ly, v. m, To run with noise, to gurgle. 

Gul!-ly-hole, s. The hole into the sewer. 

To GULP=gulp, v. a. To swallow eagerly. 

Gulp. ¢. As much as can be ewalluwed at once. 

GUM=gun, 8. The fleshy socket of a tooth. 

GUM=gun, s. A concrete vegetable juice which 
exudes from certain trees, and hardens on the sur- 
face: strictly, a gum {s that only which is soluble in 
water, and is thus distinguished from a resin, which is 


soluble only in spirit: loosely, it includes both gums 
and resins. 


To Gum, v. a. To smear with gum ; to unite as with 


gum. 

Gum'-my, 105: a, Having or yielding gum. 

Gum/-m:-ness, 8, The state of being gummy. 

Gun)'-mous, 120: a. Of the nature of gum. 

Gum-mos’-i-ty, 84: 8. Gumminess. 

¢> The compounds are @am-ar’abic, (which flows from 
‘the Arabian acacia;) Gum'-lac, (the produce of au 
insect ;) Gum-res’in, (a mixed gumoiy substance ;) 
Gum-sen’egal, &c. 

GUMPTION, gum’-shun, 156, 89: « Under. 
standiny, skill; a word of legitimate origin, but vulgar 
or Jucicrous in present use. 

GUN=yun, s. An instrument of destruction from 
which shot is discharged: it includes all fire-arms 
except perhaps pistuls; specitically, a musket, carbine, 
fowling-piece, &c. as distinguished from a canuun. 

Tv Gun, v. 2, To perform the act of shooting. (B. & Fl.) 

Gun/-ner, 8. A canuonier ; a petty naval officer. 

Gunl-ner-y, s. Scieuce or art of using artillery, 

Gun'-wanx, (collog. gun’-nél, and often so 
spelled,) s. The wade or timber which reaches from the 
half-deck to the forecastie of a ship, and from which 
the upper guus, if the vessel carry any, are pointed. 

¢> The other compounds are Gun’-powder, Gun'-roum, 
Gun'-shot, (s. and a.,) Gun’-smith, Gun’-slich, (the 
rammer,) Gun’-stuck, Gun'-stune, (a stone formerly 
shot from artillery,) &c. 

GURGE=gurge, 8. A whirlpool, a gulf. 

To Gurge, v. a. To swallow up. Compare To Gorge. 

GURGEON=gurgv-6n, s.—(See Grudgeons. ) 

To GURGLE, gur-gl, 101: v. 2. (Compare 
Gurge and Gorge.) To fall or rush with noise as water 
from a bottle; to make way with a purling boise: To 
Guggie is a form of the same word. 

GURNARD=gur’-nard, 8. A bony-headed fish, 

GURNET=gur'-nét, 8. A Devonshire fish. 

To GUSH=gnsh, v. n. and a. To issue with vio. 
lence and rapidity as a fluid; to rush out:—ac?. 
(Drydea.} To emit in copious effluxion. 

Gush. s. An emission as of liquor with force. 

GUSSET=gus’-sét, 14: s, A cornered piece of 


GYP 


cloth sewed at the upper end of a shirt sleeve or er 4 
part of the neck, 

GUST=yust, s. (Compare Gush.) A sudden blast. 

Gus!-ty, a. Stormy, tempestuous. 

GUST=gust, s. Sense of tasting; power of enjoy- 
meut; intellectual taste. Gus’tv, the Iutian word 
with an English pronunciation, aiso occurs. 

Gusv-a-ble, 101: a. That may be tasted. [Obs] 

Gust!-ful, 117: @. Well-tasted. 

Gust’-fel-ness, s. Relish, enjuyment. 

Gust'-less, a. Tasteless, insipid. 

Gus-ta’-sion, 89: s The act of tasting. [Little used.] 

GUT= gut, s. The intestinal canal of an anima); 
the stomach, the receptucie of food, generally with the 
plural form; gluttony; @ passage 

To Gut, v. a. To eviacerate; tu take out the inside. 

Gut’-wort, 141: s. A herb. 

To GuY-ti.z, 101: v. a. and a. To ewallow :— 
neu. To feed luxuriously, to gormundize. 

Gut’-tler, 36: s. A greedy eater. 

GUTTA=git-td, 2: s. Drop.—See Drop-serene. 

Gut’-ta-ted, a. Bespriukled with drops. 

Gut’-tu-lous, 120: a. In the form of a drop. 

Gut’-ty, a. Charged or sprinkled with drops. [Her.] 

Gu1’-1Er, 8 That which catches drops, a channel 
for waste water. 

To Gut-ter, v. a. To cut in smal) hollows; to ruo 
into hollows; to run down in drops or a stream. 

To GUTTLE.—See under Gut. 

GUTTURAL=giv-tur-dl, a. and s. Belonging to 


the throat; formed in the throat:—s. A letter pro- 
nounced in the throat, 

GUTWORT.—See under Gut: Gurty, under 
Gutta, 

GUY=gyy, s. (Compare Guido.) Name of a rope. 

To GUZZLE, giz’-zl, v. wn. and a. Originally, to 
eat and drink yreedily, to guttle; at present, to drink 
or swallow fluids in large quantities :—act. To swallow 
as fluids with immoderate gust. 

Guz'-zler, s. A greedy drinker. 

GY BE.—See Give. 

GYMNASIUM, jim-naz’-6-am, 169, 92, 158, 
105: collog. jim-nazh'-yum, 1i7: 8, (pl 
Gymnas‘ia.) Originally, a place for athletic exercises, 
in which it was usual to practise onked ; in subsequent 
nucient times, any place of exercise, a school; in 
modern times, a school for the improvement of bodily 
strength, grace, aud agility. 

Gym-nas’-tic, a. and & Relating to exercises for 
the nape cient of strength, grace. and agility :—As 
a 8. pl. Gymnastics, the art or scieice of properly 
applying gymuastic excrcises. 

Gym-nas'-ts-cal-ly, ad. Ina gymnastic manuer. 

Gym/-nic, a. and s. Gymnastic. 

GyM-Noo!-0-PHIST, -(-ftst, 163) 77: 8. Literally, 
a naked philosopher: one of a seet of Indian philo 
sophers., 

Gym!-nos-PrR’ -moua, 120: a. Having the seeds 
naked. (Bot. : 

GYNAECIAN, jin-e’-shé-an, 169, 103, 147 : a. 
Relating to women. 

Gy-nan’-der, s. Literally, a female and male: a 
plant whose stamens are inserted iu the pistil. [Bot.) 


Gyn'-ar-chy, (-kéy, 161, 105) s. Government by a 
femal 


e. 

Gyn/-e-coc”'-ra-cy, 95: 8, Female ascendancy, pet- 
ticoat government. | 

GYPSUM, jtpsetm, 169: 8. Plaster-stone or 


sulphate of lime, a mineral occurring both in crystals 
and amorphous masses. 


Gyp!-se-ous, 120; a. Of the nature of gypsum. 


GYPSY, jip/-sdy, s. One of a vagabond people 
popularly suppused of Egyptian origin, but otherwise 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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vmagined to have been Parias or Suders from Hin- 
doostan. 
GYRE=jire, s. Aci-cular motion. (Dryden.] 
To Gyre, v. a. To turn round. (Bp. Hall.] 
Gy-ra’-tion, 89: s. A turning or wheeling round. 
Gy”-ru-man!-cy, 87: 8. A kind of divination pere 
formed by walkiny round or in a circle. 
G) V E=jive, 3. A fetter: chiefly used in the plural, 
Gyves, meaning fetters for the legs. (Shaks.] 
To Gyve, v. a. To fetter, to shackle. 
Down-gy-ved, with stockings down as gyves. 


'Shaks. } 


H. 


H,, the eighth letter of the alphabet. [ts sound is the 
56th element of the schemes prefixed. It is very 
frequently mute both as a single initial consonant, 
(see oo united with other consonants. (See 160, 
161. &c.) Asan abbreviation, H.MSS. stand for His 
Majesty's Ship or Service ; H.P. for Half. Pay, &e. 

HA! hi, 97: interj. An expression of wonder, sur- 
prise, joy, or grief: Ha! ha! ha! imply laughter 

Ha-ha!, (hd-ha’) s. See Haw-haw. 

tlLAAK,.—See Hake. 

HABEAS CORPUS=hd’-bé-Xs-cor’-piis, [Lat.) 
s. A writ by which a gaoler is directed to Aave or pro- 
duce the body of a prisoner in court, and to certify the 
cause of his detainer, 

HABERDASH ER=hab"-er-dash’-er, 36: s. 
A dealer in small wares, with restriction, at present, 
to ribbons, tapes, pins, needles, and thread. 

Hab”-er-dash-er-y, s. Wares sold by haberdashers. 

HABERDINE, hab/-er-din, 105: s. Dried cod. 

HABERGEUN=hab-er-gion, @. Coat of mail or 
armonr to defend the neck and breast. 

HABILE, h&ib/-Tl, 105: @. Having some power 
or qualification: Spenser uses Hable, and this is the 

rent of Able; Huability, now Ability, is used by 
. Jon. as well as Spenser. 


Habiliment.—See lower under Hiths/, dress. 
To Ha-bil’-i-tate, v. a. To qualify, to entitle. (Little 
sed. : 


used. 

Ha bil'-1-tate, @. Qualified, entitled. 

Ha-bil’-t-ta¥-tion, 89: 8. Qualification. [Bacon.] 

Haver, 8. State of any thing,—that which it Aus at 
the time, though not an orizinal or essential part of 
it; hence, the temperament of the body as induced by 
the life one has led; the ability which has been ac- 
quired by frequently doing the same thiug; inveterate 
use or custom ; dress.—See lower. 

Hab/-i-tude, s. State with regard to something else ; 
familiarity; mode of life; custom; habit 

Ha-bit’-w-al, (-bit’-b-dl, 147) a. Formed or ac- 
quired by use; customary; inveterate. : 

To Hu-bu!-w-ate, v. a. To accustom ; followed by To. 

Ha-bif’-u-ate, a. Inveterate, obstinate. 

Hap/-1T, 8, Dress, accoutrement. See also above. 

To Hab’-it, v. a. To accustom; (Obs. ;] to dress. 

Ha-bil!-t-ment, 84: s. Dress, garment. 

To Hap’-1r, v.a. To inhabit. (Obs.] See also above. 

Hab/-t-ta-ble, 101: @. That may be dwelt in. 

Hab*-1-ta-cle, s. A dwelling. (Chaucer.) 

H aby-i-tance, s. Abode. [Spenser.] 

Hab/-t-tant, . An inhabitant. 

Hab’-i-ta/-tor, 38: s. Dweller, inhabitant. 

Haby-i-ta/’-tion, 89: 8. Act of inhabiting ; state of 
dwelling; place of abode. 

HABNAB=hab-nab, ad. At random. [Hubibras.] 

To HACK=hick, v. a. To cut, hew, or chop with 


HAG 


repeated and random strokes; to injure or deform ng 
by hacking; to make a noise as of vue that hachs.— 
See also under Hackney. 

Hack, 8. A notch; a blunt axe.—See also under 
Hackney. 

Hack’-ly, ad. Roagh pointed on the surface. [Miner] 

Hack’-ster, s. A cut-throat, a bully. (Obs.] 

Yo Haa/-aiE, 101: v. a. As a corruption of To 
Hack, ithas the same meaning, in which sense some 
also use To Hackle. Both words have other proper 
meaninys, for which see them in their places. 

Hag’-gler, s. One that hacks.—See also in its place. 

To HACKLE, hac’-ki, 101: v. @. To hatehel. 

Hlac’-kle, s. A hatchel or comb for dressing flax. 


HACKNEY=hack’-néy, s. and a. Originally, a 
French word signifying a horse trained in all neces- 
sary paces; a horse, between a blood and a cuart- 
horse, fit forthe saddle or fur a carriage, as distin- 
gnished from a racer or hunter; a horse let out for 
hire, such horses being offered ag well-trained horses, 
however they turn ont on trial; and, from this last 
sense, any thing let for hire, a hireling, a prostitute :-— 
avy. Letout for hire; prostitute, vicious; much used, 
woru, like a hired horse. 

To Hack’ -ney, v. a. To practise, to uccustom; to 
draw or convey with hackueys or hacks, 


-Hack’-ney-cuach”, 2, A coach that plies for hire. 


Hack, s. A worn or jaded hackney. 

To Hack, v. a. To hire as a hack.—See alsv in its 
place. 

To Haa, v. a. To tire, to weary.—Sce alao under Hag. 

HACQUETON, hack’-é-tén, 76, 145: 8. A 
stuffed jacket formerly worn under armour, 

HAD.—See To Have. I had-betier, it would be 
better for me: Had-I-wist, (Obs.) Oh! that I had 
known. 

HADDER=hid'-der, 36: a. Heath or ling. 

HADDOCK =had-dock, s. A kind of small cod. 

HADE=hade, 8. The descent of a shaft in miuing. 


HADES, ha’-déez, 101: 8. The place of the dead. 


H EZ MATOSIS=h’/-md-td"-cis, s. The power of 
making blood. 

{» Words of this class generally change the diphthong 
@ into e: See them in their alphabetical place. 

HAFT=hféft, 11: 8. That part of an invatrument 
which is taken {nto the Aand, a handle, 

To Haft, v. a. To set in a haft 

HAG=hag, s. Among our Saxon ancestors, a witch, 
fury, or goblin; an ugly old woman; a fish so called. 

To Hag, v. a, To harass with vain terror.—See also 
under To Hack, subjected to Hackney. 

Hag’-ged, 77: a. Lean, ugly. (Gray.] 

Hag’-gish, 77: a. Of the nature of a hag; horrid. 

¢>- The compounds are Ha,/’-bors, Hag'-nidden, &e. 

HAGGARD=hiag’-gard, a. and s. Wild, untamed, 
irreclaimable; lean, ugly, rugged; (according te 
Webster, having a sunk look as if Aacked; with which 
word he allies this class :)—s. Any thing wild and ir. 
teclaimable; a species of hawk; Garth mistakenly 
uses it for a hag. 

Hag’-pard-ly, ad. Deformedly, uglily. 

HAGGARD=hag’-gard, s. A stack-yard. 

HAGGED, HAGGISH.—See under Hag. 

HAGGESS, ha&g’-guéss, 77: 8. A Scotch dish 
allied as Todd says to the verb Tu Hack, and not to 
the noun Hog. 

To HAGGLE, hag’-gl, v. mn. To drive a bargain 
by delays and objections, to be long in coming to the 
price.—See its active sense under To Hack, 

Hag’-gler, s. One that haggles—See also under To 
Hack. 

HAGIOGRAPHY, hd-jd-5g"'-rd-féy, 87, 163 : 
s. Sacred writings; the parts of scripture which are 
not apocryphal. 


The sign = 1s used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-en, i. e, vision, 145: tin, 166: thén, 166. 
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[a’-gi-og"-ra-pher, 36: 8. A sacred writer dis- 
tinct from Moses and the prophets, 
HAGUEBUT=hag’-gud-but, s. An arquebuse. 
HAH !=hé, intery. Expression of effurt, surprise, &c. 
HAI Cechau, s. Frozen drops of rain or vapour. 
To Wail, v. m. and a. To pour down hail or as hail. 
Wail’-y, 105: a. Consisting of hail. [Pope.] 
¢> The compounds are Hait'-stune, Huil’-shot, &c. 
HAIL! To HAIL, &c.—See under Hale. 
HALR=hare, 41: s. One of the common teguments 
of the body; a single hair; any thiny very small; 
course, direction, as of hair combed or lying iu oue way. 
Hair’-y, 105: a. Overgrown with hair. 
Hair’-t-ness, s. The state of being hairy. 
Hair'-less, a, Destitute of hair. 
¢> The compounds are Hair’-breadth, (any very small 
distance:) Hair’-hung, (hanging by a hair;) Hair’- 
cloth, (made of hair, aud therefore rough and prickly ;) 
Hair’-lace, Hair’-pin, Hair’-needle, (articles used in 
female head’-dress,) &c. Hair-b:ained and Hair-bell 
are properly compounds uf Hare, which see. 
HAKE=hake, s. A sort of fish, also written Haak 
without difference of sound; Hak’-ot isu fish of the 
same kind. 


HALBERD=hal-berd, 142: ¢. A long pole ter- 


Minating formerly in a battle axe, now in a sort of 


ALE Tr. 


Hal!-ber-dier”, (-décr, 103) s. One armed with a 


halberd. 
HA LCYON=hal'-ch-dn, 147: 8. and a. The 
king-fsher or alcedo, a bird said to lay her egys in 


nests on rocks near the sea during the calm weather 


in winter, and to have a continuance of the calm while 


she incubates:—adj. An epithet originally applied to 
seven days before und seven after the winter solstice, 


if they were quite calm; hence, calm, quiet, peaceful, 
undisturbed, happy. 


HALE=hale, a. and s. Sound of body, whole, not 
(Spenser ; 


impaired; healthy of complexion :—s. 
Chaucer writes it Hele.) Heaith, safety, welfure. 

Hau! interj, Health! 

To Hail, v. a. To salute, to eall to. 

To HALE=hile, v. a. To drag by force, to haul. 

Hal-ler, 36: s One who pulls or hauls. 

HALF, hif, 139: s. and ad. One of two equal 
parts, a moiety; (pl. Halves: see lower:)— adv. in 
part, equally. 

Lialf-en, 114: @. Wanting half ite qualitics ; 
Bisepeall hence the adv. Half‘’en-deai, nearly half. 
Spenser. } 

Had/t'-er, s, One that is only half of any thing ; ap- 
propriately, a male fallow deer gelded. 


Hazr’-pen-ny, (ha/-p&n-ndy, 167) 8. A copper 


coin: the plural is either hal//pennies or halfpence. 

Half”-pen-ny-worth’, 141 : s. The worth of a half. 

nny. 

er The other compounds of Half setain the pronuncia- 
tion of the word singly; as Hulf’-bluod, (one of the 
same father only, or the same mother only ;) Half’. 
blooded, (mean, degenerate ;) Half?-bred, _(mixed, 
mongrel;) Hulf’-cap, (an imperfect act of civility or 
half bow:) Other compounds are scarcely united as 
single words, (see 84,) as Half-dead, Half-faced, 
(showing the fuce; or small faced in contempt;) 
ss cog Halfheard; Half-learned ; Hailf.tost ; 
Half-marh, (a coin;) Halfmoon, (figuratively, any 


thing like a half-moon;) Hulf part ; Ha! f-pay, (re. 
duced pay, seldom literally halt; Half pike, ( carried 
alf-schular ; 


by officers ;) Half-pint ; Half-read ; 
Half:ieds over, (halt-drank;) Half-sighted ; Half. 
ill 3 Half-starved; Half-strnined, (half-bred or 
urmed ;) Half-swurd, (close fight;) Half-wuy ; Half 
wit, (adolt;) Half-witled, &c. 

Hatvns, (hévz, 139, 143) s. pl. Two equal parts. 
Halves! as an exclamation, is a demand of equal 
shares: To go halves. is tu have equal shares. 

To Halve, v. a. To divide into halves : To Half, is obs. 


HAM 


HALIBUT, hal’-d-but, 105: «. A fish 
HALIDOM, ha&l/-d-dom, s. Holiness. (Vos.] 
Hal’-i-mass, s. Hallowmass. 

HALITUOUS, hd-lit’-d-is, 147, 120: @. Lite 
breath, vaporous, fumous. 

HALL, haul, 112: «. Primarily, a covered build. 
ing; a large room at the entrance of a palace where 
justice was administered ; hence, the entrance rvom 
of a large house; and hence also, a court or place of 
justice; s manor house; the public room of a corpo- 
ration; a collegiate body at Oxford and Cambridge, 
at the furmer place differing in constitution from a 
college. 

HALLELUJAH, hal'-l2-1aa"-ydh, 109, 146: 
intery. and s. Praise ye Jehovah !— s. A song of thanks. 


giving. 
HALLIARD, hal’-yard, 146: s. (Compare Tw 
Hale.) A rupe for hoi-ting or lowering a sail. 
HALLOU=hial-lo, interj, A hunting cry. 
To Hal’-loo, v. 1. and a. To cry as after dogs :— 
act. To encuurage or chase with shouts. 
Hal/-loo-ing, s. A uoise as of huntsmen. 


To HALLOW, hal’-1d, 142, 125: ». a. To con- 
secrate; to reverence as holy, as “ Hal‘low-ed be thy 
name!” (114.) 

Hal’-lowo-mas, 8. The time about All-saints’ and 
All-souls’ day, viz. the let and 9d of Nov. and thence 
to Candlemas in former popular use, but not at present 

To WALLUCINATE, hal-l’do'-cé-nadte, 104, 
105: v. ». To stumble, to blunder, 

Hal-lu/-ci-na"-sion, 89: 8. Blunder, error, folly. 


HALM, hum, 112: s. Haum, which see. 


HALO=ha’-1é, 8. A red circle round the sun ui 
moon; the bright ring round the head of a holy person 
in a painting, different from a glory or circle of rays. 

HALSE, hawlce, 112: 8. The neck. (Chaucer) 

‘7 Hise, v. a, To embrace; to adjure; to greet. 

Obs.} 

Hau’-sen-1ne, 114: @. Harsh es from the throat. 

Hatsz, (hawz, 139, 151) 8. One of the holes at 
the head of a ship through which the cable goes; con- 
monly written Hawse. 

Hal-ser, {{hibel-cer) s. A rope or small cable. 

To HALT, hault, 112: v. 2. Literally, to Aol 
or stop in walking; hence, to be lame, to limp; to 
falter, to hesitate; to stand dubious; to stop in a 
march: To halt a regiment, is, to cause it to halt. 

Halt, a. and s. Lame, crippled :—s. Act of limping: 
mauner of limping; a stop in a march. 

Halter, 36: s. One who halts, stops, or limps. 

Halt!-ing-ly, ad. Ina slow manner. 

Haren, 112: 8. A rope that holds, restrains, or 
ties np a horse or other beast; hence a rope generally ; 
and hence « rope to hang malefactors. 

To Hal’-ter, v. a. To bind or catch with a halter. 

To HALVE, HALVES, &c.—See under Half. 

HAM=han, s. The inner or hind part of the knee 
ofan animal; the thigh of a hog salted. 

Ham/-string, s. The tendon of the ham. 

To Ham/-string, v. a. To lame by cutting the 
hamstring. Old authors use To Hamble, and To Hamel. 

HAMADRYAD= him"-d-dri/-ad, 5. A wood 


nymph. The plural is Ham”adri’ads, or Ham’-a-dri”- 
a-des. (101.) 


HAMATE=hal-mate, a. Hooked together. 
Ha!-ma-ted, a. Hooked; set with hooks. 
Ha!-mous, 120: a. Hooked. Botany.) 
HAME=hame, s. The collar of a waggon horse. 
HAMLET=ham’-lét, s. A small village. 
HAMMER = hianm-mer, s. An instrument for 
driving vails, foruing. &c.; any thing like a hammer. 
To Ham’-mer, v. a. and m. To drive or forge with 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the eumbers tefer, precede the Dictionary. 
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HAN 


a hammer; to contrive by intellectual lubour:—neu. 
To be busy, to be in agitation. 

fHiam/-mer-er, 8 He who works with a hammer. 

Ham/-mer-clotA, s. The cloth thut covers the cosch 
box. which box originally contained a hammer and 
nails for making such repairs as bad ways aud the old 
clumsy make of couches often rendered necessary. 

6 Uther compounds are Hum’mer-hurd, (a substance 
male hard by hammering,) and Hum/mer-wort, (a 
plaat,) &c, 

HAM MOCK=ham/-méck, 8. A swinging bed. 

HAM PER.—See under Hanaper. 

To HAMPER=ham’-per, 36: v. a. To shackle, 
to eutangle; 1o ensuare; to embarrass. 

Ham/-per, s. A kind of chain or feiter. 


HAMSTRING, &c.—See under Ham. 


HANA PER=hio’-d-per, s. Originally, a basket 
used by the kings of England for holding their money 
in passing from place to place; heuce a treasury. 


Haw’/-ver, 8. A large basket for carriage. 
To Ham/-per, v. a. To put into a hamper. See 
also in its plice above. 


HANCES, han'c&éz, 14,151: 8. p/. The ends of 


elliptical arches ; falls of the fife rails in a ship. 


HAND=hind, s. The palm with the fingers, the 
member with which we hold or use any instrument; 
hence, the measure of the palm, determinately, four 
inches; and heace, also, the various figurative appli- 
Cutions, as side; possession; act of giving or taking; 
thing given, held, ur taken; a person considered as a 
workman, helper, or agent; power of working or per- 
forming; reach or nearness; an index of auy kind; 
form or cast of writing: Hut at hand, (Obs.,) hot while 
beld by the bridle; Zu bear tn hand, (Ubs.,] to keep 
in expectation. 


To Hand, v. a. To give or transmit with the hand; 
to lead; to manage or handle; in seemanship, to furl; 
ina sense now disused, to lay hands on: Tv hand down, 
to transmit to posterity; To hand with, (Obs.,’ to co- 
operate with. 

Han/-der, 36: 9. Transmitter, conveyer. 

Hand’-ful, 117: s. A quantity that the hand can 
grasp; any small comparative quantity, as of troops; 
pueienily, « haud’s breadth, : z . 

Hand’-less, a. Without hands. 

Hawp/-ner-curer, (hang/-ker-chif, 167, 158, 
119) s. A piece of cluth or silk carried in the pocket, 
or tied round the neck. 

&> Among the remaiving compounds, Hand, in the ful- 
lowing examples, signifies, as in the last instance, 
managed, carried, or used by the hand: Hard’-burrow, 
Hand’-bashet, Hund’-vell, Hand'-cloth, Hand’ glass, (a 
cover fur plants used in gardens,) Hund’-grenade’; 
Hand’-gun; Hand’-lead, (used at sea for sounding, ) 
Hand’ mill, Hand’-sut'’s, Hand’-saw, Hard’-screw, 
Hand’-spike, (a sort uf lever,) Hand-staff, (a javelin,) 
Hand’ vice, Hand'-weapon: Of other compounds the 
meaning of the pretix is various: Hund’-bull, (an old 
game with a ball;) Hand’-breadth, (a measure ;) Hand’. 
cuff, (a fetter to contine the hands;) Tu Hand’-cuff, 

to manacle;) Hand’ fast, (hold, custody :) Tu Hund’. 
ast, (an old word for to betroth:) Hand’-gullup, (a 
gallop in which the hand restrains the full speed of 
the horse;) Hurd’-danguage, (speech by means of the 
hands;) Hand'-maid, thand’-muiden, (s0 called as wait. 
ing at haud or about the person ;) Haad!-smouth, (with 
dexterity; an adverb now obsolete;) Hand’-writing, 
(the form or cast of writing peculiar to each person, ) 
&e. Other compounds, as Huadily, Handicraft, &c., 
occur below under Handy. 


To Han’-p1.£, 101: v. a. To tonch or feel with the 
hand; to manage; to make familiar to the hand; to 
treat or discourse on; to use; to treat well or ill 3 to 
transact with. 

Han'-dle, s. That part of any thing by which it is 
held; that of which use is made. 

Hand’-ling, s. Touch; cunning, trick. 


HAP 


Hanv’-se1, s. The first act of using any -hiug an 
earnest; money for the first thing sold. 

7o Hand’-sel, v. a. To use for the first time. 

Hanv’-some, 107: a. Dexterous. (Obs.) See the 
next class. 

Han’epy, 105: a. Performed by the hand; [Obs. 

t in composition as below ;] dexteruus, ingenivus ; 
at hand or ready, convenient. 

Han/-di-ly, ad. Dextervusly; conveniently. 

Han!-di-ness, s. Dexterity, adroitness. 

Han/-di-craft, a. Manual occupation; a man who 
lives by handicraft; a handicraftsman. 

Han’-ds-work, (-wurk, 141) 8. Work of the hands; 
figuratively, any work. 

> Other compounds are Han’dy-blow, Han”dy-dan’dy, 
(a child's play,) Han’dy-gripe, and Han’dy-struke. 

HANDSOME, hand’-sim, 107: a. Originally, 
dexterous, convenient; (see the last class;) hence, 
seemly, becoming; and hence its present usual mean- 
ing, beautiful with dignity; elegant; liberal. Donne 
uses it as a verb. 

Hand!-some-ly, ad. Conveniently ; beautifully ; ele- 
gantly; generously. 

Hand/-some-ness, 8. The quality of being handsome. 
Han’-py, a. Dexterous; and all the other relations 
and compounds of Hund, see in the preceding cluss. 
To HANG-chang, | 72: v. a. and n. (The re- 
1 Huna=hung, gular forms of the pret. and 
Huna-=hung, part. are sometimes used. ) 
To suspend generally; to suspend and thereby choko 
and kill; (for this sepee the regular pret. and part, are 
used in preference ;) to fix soas to be moveable in some 
directions without support below; to cover with some- 
thing suspended :—neu. To be suspended; to depend 
or dangle; to bend forward; to impend; to be sup- 
ported by, or rest upon something ; to drag; to adhere, 
to be in su<pense, to linger; to decline, to tend down; 
oe executed by the hulter: To Aang /ire, to linger in 

ring. 

Hang’-er, 36; s. He that hangs or causes to be 
hinged; that on which any thing is hung, as pot- 
hangers, and es Rar girdle or belt hy which a 
sword hung at the side; hence a sort of broad sword, 
short and incurvated at the point. 

Hang’-ing. s. Death by the halter; that which is 
hung or hangs, as drapery; display. Hanging sleeves 
were strips of the same colour as the gown that hung 
down the back, and were worn formerly by children, 

Hang’’-er-on’, 8. A dependant; old authors use a 
Hari” by in the same sense, 

Hany’-man, 8s. A public executioner. 

HANK, hangk, 158: s. A skein as of thread; 
tie; in ships, a wooden ring; in local use, a withy or 


Tope. 

To HAN KER, haing!-ker, 158: v. #. To long 
with uneasy keenness; to linger with expectation. 

Han'-ker-ing, & Uneasy longing or desire. 

HA'‘NT, hint, 122: Hasn't, or bav’n’t. [Obs.] 

HANSEATIC = han’-sé-dt/-ick, 88: a. Per- 
taining tv the Hanse or associated trading towns. 

HHAP=hap, s. That which comes unexpectedly, 
chance, fortune ; accident, casual event, misiortune. 

To Hap, v. 2. To happen, to befal. 

Hap/-ly, 105: ad. Perhaps, by chance. 

Hap’-less. a.—See before Happy. 

Hap-haz’-ard, s. Chance, accident. 

To Hap/-pen, 114: +. 2. To befal, to fall out, to 
come to pass; to light, followed by oz or upun. 

Hap’-.ess, a. Without luck, unfortunate, unhappy. 

Hav-py, a. With luck, fortunate; successful ; op- 
portune, ready; in a state of felicity. 

Hap’-pi-ly, ad. Luckily; opportunely ; blissfully. 

ep pene 8. State of being happy; felicity: 
strictly, the continuing enjoyment of predomiuant 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-wn, &. ¢. mission, 165; vizh-iin,  ¢. vssion, 165: tin, 166: thén, 166. 
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HAR 


good, as distinguished from bliss, or the enjoyment of 
eptre good. 
H AQUETO N.—See Hacqueton. 


HARANGUE, hd-raing’, 189: # A popular 
oration, a declamatory public speech. 

To lia-rangwe’, v. nm. and a. To pronounce a 
public speech :—act. To address by a public speech. 

Ha-rang’-uer, (-er) 8 A public declaimer. 

To HARASS=h&r'-dss, v. a. To desolate, 10 
waste; (Obs. ;] to weary, to fatigue, to tire with un- 
easiness. 

Har-ass, s Waste, disturbance. [Milton.} 

Har’-as-ser, 8. A spoiler; one who tires. 

HARBINGER.—See in the ensuing class. 

HARBOUR, har’-bur, 120: s. A lodging ; hence, 
a port or haven for ships; a shelter, an asylum. 

To Har“borr, v,a. and xn. To shelter, to secure, 
to entertain :—neu, To lodge, to take shelter. 

Har’-bour-er, 8. One who harbours or entertains. 

Har'-bour-aye, 8. Shelter. (Shaks.] 

Hl ar'-bour-less, a. Withvut harbour or shelter. 


Han'-Bin-Ger, 8. Primarily, one who goes before 
to provide lodgings; hence, a forerunner, a precursor. 


HARD=hard, 33: a. and ad. Originally, pressed 
or rendered compact by pressure; lence, firm, not 
soft, not easy to be pierced or penetrated; and hence 
the various figurative senses, as difficult; painful; in- 
flexible; severe; obdurate; forcible; harsh :—adv. 
With pressure or neurness; close, near; diligently ; 
uneasily; fast; violently. 

Hard’-ly, 105: ad. With difficulty; not softly; 
severely; harshly; scarcely, with no likelihood. 

Hard’-nesg, s. The state of being hard in a literal 
or ina tiyurative sense, 

Hard’-ship, & Injury; oppression ; toil. 

Harp-wang, 8 Wares of iron or other metal. 

9° Other compounds are Hard' besetting ; Hard*-bound, 
(costive;) Hard’-earned; Hard! furoured, (coarse in 
features;) Hard’ fought; Hard sisted, ‘covetous;) 
Hard’-handed, (mechanic; severe;) Hurd!head, (a 
knocking of heads in contest ;) Hard’-hearted, (cruel, 
pitiless;) Hard'-mouthed, (not sensible to the bit;) 
Hard’-nibbed. (applied toa pen ; anciently tothe beak of 
a bird,) &c. See other relations alter Hardy, beluw. 

To Han'-pen, 114: v. a. and 2. To make hard; 
to confirm in effrontery ; to confirm in wickedness; 
to make insensible, or unfeeling; to inure :—neu. To 
yrow hard, literally or figuratively. 

Har'’-den-er, 36: 8. One that makes hurd. 

Hiar’-ny, 105: a. Strong. hard, firm; inured to 
fatigue; bold, brave, contident. 

Har'-di-ly, ad. Boldly, stuutly, confidently. 

H ar’-di-ness, s Fatigue; (Obs.;) stoutness; con- 
tidence. 

Har'’-di-hond, 118: 8. Stoutness, bravery: old 
authors also use Hardihead aud Hardiment. 


HARDOCK=har-dock, s. Hoar or woolly dock. 
HARDS, hardz, 143: 8. pé. Tow or coarse flax. 


HARE=hare, 4]: 8. A small quadruped remark- 
able for timidity, vigilance, swiftness, and fecundity. 

67> See To Hare under To Harry. 

@> Among the compounds, the following are plants: 
Hare-bell, Hare’-fovt, (this is also a bird,) Hare’-mint, 
Hare's’-ear, Hare's’-lettuce, and Hare’-wvrt: other 
compounds are of obvious meaning. as Hard-huund, 
Hare’.hunter, and Hare’-hunting; and others have 
some allusion to qualities of the hare, as Hare’. brained, 
(wild, hurried; and hence volatile, unsettled;) Hare’- 
hearted, (timorous;) Hare’-lip, (a divided lip, gene- 
rally with a correspondent fissure of the palate,) &c. 

Har'’-xi-gr, 129, 105, 36: s. A hound for hunting 

hares: the oriyinal spelling, Harter, is disused. 


HAREM=hare’-ém, s. The division allotted to the 


females in the larger dwelling-houses of the Bust. 


HAR 


HAREFOOT, &c., HARELIP, &c.—See amouz 


the compounds of Hare. 


HARENGI1FORM.—See under Herring. 
HARICOT, har-d-cd, [Fr.] 170: «. A kind of 


ragout of meat and roots. 


HARIOLATION, hare-é--la-shiin, 41, 89: 


s. Soothsaying; the act of foretelling or divining. 


To HARK, &c.—See under To Hear, and Hearkea, 
HARL=harl, 33: s. The skin of fiax. 
HARLEQUIN, har-lé-kin, 145: 8. A buffuve 


dressed in party-coloured clothes. 


To Har’-le-quin, v. a. To conjure away. 
Har’-le-qui-pade”, 8. A kind of pantomime. 
HARDOCK=har’-dock, s A plant. 
HARLOT=har-lot, s. and a. Originally, a ribald 


person of either sex; at present, a whore, a strumpet: 
—adj. Base; wanton. Milton uses it also as a ve 


Har’-lot-ry, 8. Ribaldry; fornication; a name of 


contempt for a woman; meretriciousnoess. 


HARM=harm, 33: s. Injury, hurt, damage; 


moral wrong, evil, mischief. 


To Harm, v. a. To burt, to injure, to damage. 
Harm/-ful, 117: a. Hurtful, mischievous. 
Harm/’-ful-ly, ad. Hurtfully, noxiously. 
Harm/-ful-pess, s. Hurtfulness, mischievousness. 
Harm/’-less, a. Innocent, innoxious; unhurt. 
Harm/-less-ly, ad. Innocently ; without hurt. 
Harm/-less-ness, s. The quality of being innoxious. 
HARMONIC, HARMONICA.—See in the next 


class, 
HARMONY, har’-md-ndy, 8. The just adaptation 


of parts toench other; the effect on the ear of pro 
portional vibrations of sound,—concord of two or more 
a hier sounds ; concord generally; correspondence 
of sentiments. 


To Har'-mo-nize, v. 2. and a. To be in concord, t 


ayree :—act. To adjust in fit proportions. 


Har'-mo-nist, s. One who adjusts; a musician. 
Har-mon’-ic, 88 :) a, Concordant; relating to ma 
Har-mon/!-i-cal, } 

Har-mon!-t-cal-ly, ad. Musically. 
Har-mon’-t-ca, s. A name given to a musical im. 


sic; having musical proportiun 


strument. 


Har-mo’-nt-ows, 90, 120: a. Adapted to each 


other; symmetrical; symphonious; musical; in 8 
looser sense, sweet to the ear, or melodious. 

Har-mo’-n:-ous-ly, af. In an harmouious manner. 

H ar-mo’-nt-ows-ness, 8, Quality of being harmonious. 

Han’-most, (-mo6st) s. He who regulates or keeps 
in harmony the orders of a state,—a Spartan governor. 
(Mitford. | 

HARNESS=har'-néss, s. That which is fitted ot 
made to sit close, and hence, iu its first application, 
armour, defensive accoutrements; at present, the fur 
niture of draught horses, particularly of carriages of 
pleasure. .” 

To Har'-neas, v. a. To dress in harness ; to defend. 

HARP=harp, 33: s. A triangular stringed instra- 
ment uf music on the same principle as the lyre. 

To Harp, v. #. anda. To play on the Eap; w 
touch as the string of a harp.—See lower. 

Har’-per, s. A harp-player. The modern professor 
calls himself a Harp:st, as a distinction probably from 
the mins'rel harper. 

Hane’-si-cuorp, (-cord, 161) 8 A harp with wire 
strings played by striking keys. 

To Harp, v. n. anda. To play on the harp; (see 
above ;) to touch some subject or some passion; to 
touch and dwell on a subject tiresomely and vex- 
atiously. 

Harp’-ing, s. A continual dwelling on. 

HARPING=har-ping, a. and s. An epithet ap. 
plied to the iron with which whales are attacked: «t 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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HAS 


signifies hooked, or capable of grappling and holding 
fast:—s. pl. Parts ofa ship which grasp and streugthen 


her at her bows. 


Har-poon’, s. A harping-iron: hence To Harpoon. 


H ar-poon’-er, s. He that throws the harpoon. 


Han’-vy, 105: s. One of three fabulous rapacious 
creatures with filthy long claws, faces of women, and 
bodies of vultures; a ravenous wretch, au extortioner, 


EIARQUEBUSE.—See Arquebuse. 


HARRIDAN, har’-ré-da@n, 105: 8. A decayed 


strumpet. Originally, a worn-out worthless horse. 


HARRIER.—See under Hare. 


HARROW, hiar-ré, 125: 8. A frame of timbers 


crossing each other and set with teeth, used in agri- 


culture. 

To Har-row, v. a. To draw a harrow over in order 
to break the clods and cover the seed; to tear, to rip 
up.—See alev under To Harry. 

Har-row-er, s. He that harrows; 4 kind of hawk. 

LIARROW ! har-ro’, iatery, Help | Hoa! [Spen- 


ser.]} 
Ty HARRY, har'-réy, v. a. (Compare To Harass. ) 
To strip, to pillage; to ruffle, to agitate, to tease. (Ovs.] 
To War’-now, 125: v. a. To harry. (Shaks.] 
To Hare, v. a. To fright, to tease, to harass. [Obs.] 
ELIA RSH=harsh, 33: a. Rough to the touch; to 
the ear; to the tnste; austere; crabbed ; unpleasing. 
Harsh’-ly, ad. Roughly ; gratingly. 
Harsh’-ness, s. The quality of being harsh. 
HiART=hart, s. A he-deer, or stug, the male of the 


roe. 

Hanrs’-1orn, 8. The horn of the hart; a volatile 
spiritextracted from the scrapings of the horn: also 
the name of a herb. 

@>- The word is compounded for other names of plants ; 
as Hart’-royal, Harts'-tungue, and Hart-wort. 

HARUM-SCARUM = hare-um-scare”-um, a. 
Wild, precipitate, giddy. (Colloq. ] 

ELARUSPICE, hd-ris’-spiss, 105: s. A Roman 
diviner or soothsayer. 

HARVEST=har-vést, 8. Tire senson of reaping 
and gathering the corn ; the ripe corn when collected 
and secured; the product of iabour; effects, conse- 
quences. 

To Har'-vest, v. a. To gather in. 

Har'-ves-ter, . A reaper. Harvesting, &. A reaping. 

e> Amoug the compounds are Har’vest-home”, (the song 
sung at the harvest-feast, or the feast itself ;) Har’ves!- 
lord, (the head reaper ;) Hurvest-man, (a harvester ;) 
Har'vest-queen”, (un image of Ceres, carried at Har- 
vesting;) &c. 

HAS.— See To Have. 

To HASH =hash, v. a. (Compare To Hack.) To 
chop into small pieces ; to mince and mix, ‘ 

HASH, s. A dish of hashed ingredients; a jumble. 

HASK=hask, s. A case or abode or rushes. (Obs.] 

HASLET=his!-lét, s. The heart, liver, lights, and 
part of the throat of a hog: also written Harslet. 

HASP=hasp, s. A clasp which folds into a hole, 
and receives a staple for a padlock. 

To Hasp, v. a. To shut with a hasp. 


HASSOCK =has’-sock, s A thick mat on which 


persons kneel at church. 
HASTATED=has'-td-téd, a. Like a spear. 
HASTE, bast, 112: s. Voluntary speed; hurry; 


passion, vehemence; state of being pressed by busi- 


ess. 
To laste, v. n. and a. 
To Was'-ten, ha’-sn, 156, 114: 
press or urge forward. 
Has’-len-er, & One that hastens or hurries. 


To move 


Ha’-sty. (ha'-atdy, 105) a. Quick, speedy; eager; 


irritable; early ripe. 


with 
speed :—act. To 


HAU 


Ha’-sti-ly, ad. In a hasty mannet. 

Ha'-sti-ness, 8. Haste, speed ; testiness. 

Hal-srinas, 143: 8. pé. Feus that come carly 

Hal-sty-pup"epina, 117: &. Pudding made of 
milk and flour boiled quick together. 

HAT=hit, s. A covering for the head; Aguratively, 


the dignity of a cardinal. 

> The compounds are Hat’-band, Hat’-boz, Hat’.case. 

Hat’-ted, a. Wearing a hat. 

Hat!-ter, s. One who mukes or sells hats. 

Jo HATCH =hatch, v. a. (Compare To Hack.) 
To draw or engrave line on line for the shading of a 
picture. 

Hatch’-ing, s. A process in drawing or engraving, 
whence the ustal term efching. 

To HATCH=hatch, v. a. and 2. To produce 
(young) from eggs: to produce by plot or coutriv- 
ance:-- neu. To produce younz from egys i to be in a 
state of advancement, or promise o effect, as egys 
under a brooding hen. 

Hatch, s. A brood excluded from the egg; the art 
of exclusion; the thing excluded; disclosure, dis- 
covery Se ulso the next class. 

Hatch’-er, 36: 8. A plotter, a contriver. 

HATCH=hatch, s. A half door, or one that, being 
singly shut, leaves an opening overit; in the plural, 
the openings from one deck of a ship to another: Zo 
be under hatches, means, figuratively, to be in a state 
of poverty or depression. 

Hatch’-way, s. The way down by the hatches. 

HATCHEL=hitch’-él, s. An instrument formed 
with iron teeth set in a board for cleaning flux. 

To Hatch’-el, v. a. To comb with a hatchel. 

HATCH ET=hatch’-€t, s. A small axe. 

Llatch’-et-face, s. A face as if made witha hatcket. 

HATCH MENT=hatch’-mént, « An achieve- 
ment or escutcheon used at and after a funeral. 

To HATE=hat, v. a. To regard with the passioa 
contrary to love, to «letest, to ablior, to abominate. 

Hate, s. Great dislike, aversion, detestation. 

Ha/-ter, 36: 8. One that hates. 

Hal-ta-ble, a. That may be hated, odious. 

Hate-ful, 117: a. Causing hate ; feeling hate. 

Hate/-ful-ly, ad. Odiously; malignantly. 


_Hate’-ful-ness, s. Odiousness. 
Ha’-tred, 8. The passion contrary to love, hate, de. 


testation ; malignity, malevolence. 

HATTER, HATTED.—See under Hat. 

To HATTER=hat'-ter, v. a. To harass. (Dryden.] 

HATTOCK=hav-tock, e. A shock of curu. [Obes] 

HAUBERK=hiw-berk, s. A coat of mail. 

HAUGHT, hawt, 123: a. High, haughty. (Obs.] 

HaugA’-ty, 105: a. Proud, disdainful, arrogant, 

HaugA’-ti-ly, ad. Proudly, contemptuously. 

HaugA'-ti-ness, 8. The quality of being haughty. 

Hau-reun’, ho-tur’, [Fr.] 170: s. Haughty de- 
portment. 

To HAUL=haul, e. a. To pull or draw with vio- 
lence; the original word was To Hale. 

Haul, s. A pulling by force; a draught of fishes. 

HAUM=hiwn, s. Straw; stubble. 

HAUNCH, hantch, 122: s The hip, the thigh; 
it occurs in Shaks. for the rear or hind part. 

T HAUNT=héant, 122: v. a. and x. Originally, 
to nccustom; at present, to frequent; to cume fre. 
quently and unwelcomely; to come as a spirit or apy 
parition :—rew, To be much about; to appear fre- 
queutly. 

Llaunt, s. Custom, practice, (Obs.,] pluce in whist 
one is frequently found ; habit of being ata place 

Haunt'-er, 36: s. One who haunts. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i.¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, t. ¢. vision. 165: thin, 166: thén, 166 
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HAZ 
ITAUTBOY, ho’-boy, 167: s. Litcrally, a wooden 


instrument sounding Aigh or loud: a sort of flute: 
through sume caprice or corruption, it is alsu the name 
of a strawberry. 
HAUT-GOUT, hé-goo’, [Fr.] 170: 2. A strong 
relish ; a strong scent (> See Havureur under Haught. 
To HAVE, hav, 97: v. a. To possess, to en- 
Ne Harn=haa, fom joy, to obtain, to hold : 
He ffas, haz, 151: as an auxiliary verb it 
1] Hav=hdad, implies the completion 
Hap=had, of that which is ex- 
pressed by the other verb. Have with you, is, have 
me with you, signifying readiness to attend another: 
Have at you, is, have this weapou or blow at yuu, 
signifyiug a purpose of immediate attack. 
Hav/’-er, s. A possessor or holder, (Shaks.] 
- Hav’-ing, 8. Possession; anciently, behaviour. 
Ha’-vi-our, 146, 120: 8s. Conduct, demeanour. 
HAVEN, ha’-vn, 114: s. A harbour, a port. 
Ha!-ven-er, 8. A harbour-master. (Obs.] 
HAV ER=hav'-er, a. Oaten. Also under To Have. 
HAVERSACK=hav’-er-sdck, 8, A soldier's bag. 
HAVOCK=)hdav’-dck, 18: 8. Waste, devastation. 
Auciently, a war-word of encouragement to slaughter. 
To tHav’'-ock, v. a. To waste, to destroy. 


HAW=hitw, s. Originally, a hedge ; hence, an en- 
closure, a small piece of ground adjvining a house ; 
hence, also, the berry of the hedge or hawthorn; from 
this last sense, a small excrescence growing under the 
nether eye-lid of a horse: with some difference of 
derivation, a dale, in which sense it has been written 
Hawgh; and with another like difference, a hillock, 
in which sense it las been written Haugh. 

Ilaw-haw’, s. A feuce or bank sunk between slopes, 
or a ditch not seen till close upon it. With reference 
to a more fanciful orizin the word is uow written and 
pronounced Ha-ha’, which see. 

Haw’-tinch, 8. A bird. 

Hiaw’-thorn, #. The shrub that bears the haw. 

t> See To Haw in the next class but one. 

HAWK=hiuk. s. A bird of prey, anciently much 
used as a trained bird to catch others. 

Tv Uawk, v. 2. To fly hawks at fowls; to fly at, to 
attack on the wing.—See also in the next two classes. 

Hiaw’-ked, a. Formed like a hawk’s bill. 


llawk’-ing, s. The sport of flying hawks at fowls.— 


See also in the next class. 

@9:The compounds are Hawk’-weed, ‘a plant;) and 
Hawhk'-eyed, Hawh’-nosed. 

To HAWK=hawk, v. ". and a. To force up 
phlegm with a noise—See also in the previous aud the 
next class. 

Hawk, Hawk’/-ing, 8. An effort to force up phlegm. 

Tuo Haw, v. 2. To speak slowly as if each moment 
about to hawk. Hence, a Haw is a hesitation. 

To HAWK=hiwk, v. a. To offer for sale by outery 
in the streets.—See ulso above. 

Haw/-ker, s. One who hawks; a pediar. 

HAWSE, hiwz, 151, 189: s. See under Halse. 

HAWTHORN, HAWFINCH.— See under Haw. 

HAY=hay, 3. Grass cut and dried for fodder. 

@> The compounds are Hay-cock, Hay!-loft, Hay’- 


maker, Hay’-murket, Hay’ mow, Hay’-rick, Hay’-stack, 
Hay'-stalk, &e. 


FIAY=hay, s. A hedge; a net. as enclosing the prey. 

Hay’-ward, 8. One who kept cattle from straying. 

Hay’-bote, s. Hedge-bote. 

HAY. (Part of a dance.) —See Hey 

HAZARD=hé&z!-ard, s. Chance; chance of danger ; 
risk; the name of a game at dice. 

To Haz'-ard, v. a. and n. To expose to chance; 


to put into danger :—neu. To try the chance; to ad- 
venture. 


HEA 


Hlaz’-ard-er, s. One who hazards; a gamester. 
Haz!-ard-a-ble, 101: a. That is liatle w hazard. 
Haz'-ard-ows, a. Dangerous. 

Haz!-ard-ous-ly, ad. Dangerously. 

Ilaz'-ar-dry, 8. Temerity; gaming. (Obe.) 
HAZE=haze, s. Fog, mist. 


To Haze, v, », and a. To be misty ;—act. To amaze 
(Unusual 5 


Ha’-zy. a. Dark, foggy. 
HAZEL=xha’-2i, 114: « and a. A nut tree:— 
adj. Of the culour of the hazel, light brown. 


fla’-zel-ly, a. Inclined to a light brown. 
¢> The compounds are Ha’-sel-aut, Ha’-zel-earth, (a 
sort of red loam,) &c. 


HE=he, 3: hé, 176: pron. (He, his, him; they, 
theirs or their, them ) The male pre-understood or 
-alluded to; it ea a means nota male exclusively, 
but any one of human kind; it is used adjectively te 
signify male: it is sometimes used substantively, and 
loses its oblique form Aim. 


LUEAD, héd, 120: s. and a. That of an 


animal which is the seat of sensation, and in man of 
thought; in man the highest part of his frame, in other 
creatures if not the highest, yet considered the fore- 
most; hence, figuratively, the whole man, the whole 
creature; whatever part is most important, highe-t, 
or foremost io its relation to other parts; the uader 
standing, the brains: in huntsman’s language, the 
state of a deer's horn by which his age is known; io 
other particular or derivative senses, a lady’s head- 
dress; topic; crisis; conflux to one heap; power, 
armed force; liberty from restraiut of the curb or from 
restraint generally :—adj. Chief, principal 

To tlead, v. a. and #. To lead, to govern; to &t 
with a head; to take away th: head, or to behead — 
mew. to originate; to direct the head of a ship. 

Head!-er, #. One that leads a party; one that pots 
caer his nails or pins; the first brick in the angle of 
a wall. 

Heud'-ing, 8 Materials for heads to any work. 

Head’-less, a. Without a head, beheaded; without 
a chief or leader; without understanding, ignorant. 

Head/!-ship, 8. Dignity; chief place. 

Heav'-1.one, ad. and a. With the head foremost: 
hence, rashly, hastily :—adj, Precipitate; rash. 


HiEav’-sTRONG, a. Directed by ungovernable will; 
violent, obstinate. 


Heav’-y, 103: a. Apt to affect the head; also, 
rash, precipitate, hasty; violent, as a current 


Head/-i-ness, s. Rashness, stubbornness, 

> Among the remaining compounds are Hend’-aeche, 
Head’-bard, Head’-borough, (a coustab‘e :) Heud’-dress, 
Head’-fast, (a rope at the head of n ship;) Head’. 
gargle, (a disease in cattle;) Hend’-gear, (77: trap- 
pings for the head;) Hcead*-land, Ua eeud or cape; 
also, a ridge of unploughed land ;) Head’-mouldshot, 
ab affection of the suturvs of the skull in infants :* 

ead’-moncy, (capitatiuo tax;) lead’-pirce, (armour 
for the head; also. understanding ;) 4, eud’-quarters, 
(the place of residence of the commander-in-chiet; 
hence, any place whence orders are issued ;) Hend’-sea, 
the waves that meet the head ofa ship:) Head’-shake, 
- significant gesture of the head;) ¢t/eads’-man, (an 
executioner;) /lewd’-spring, (fountain;) Heaa’-srell, 
Sa of the bridle which encompasses the head ;) 

ead’. stone, (the first or capital stone; alsu, the stone 
at the head of a grave;) Hend’-tire, (attire for the 
head ;) Head’-way, (motion of an advancing ship;) 
Head’-wind, (contrary wind;) fe. 

To WEAL=heal, v. a. and ». To cure of 8 
disease; to restore from hurt or sickness; to make 
sound: to cause to cicatrize; to reduce from a state of 
anyer oc ill-will :—sew. To grow sound or healthy. 


Heal!-er, 36: 8. One who heals or cures. 
Heal!-ing, s. The act or ort of curing. 
Heal’-u-ble, 101: a. That may be cured. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the J)ictionary 
Vowels: gat’-way : chap’-man: pd-pd : live : good: jG. t. e. few, 53: a, ¢, 1, &e. mate, 171, 
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HEA 

Heatran, (hélts, 120) s Soundness of body, and 
consequent freedom from pain; hence, moral sound- 
ness, purity ; goodness; wish of health used in drinking. 

[leal’-thy, (-théy) a. In health, conducive to health. 

Heal’-thi-ly, ad. Without disease. 

Heal’-thieness, s. State of health; suundness. 

HealtA’-ful, 117: a. Sound in body, free from 
sickness; unvitiated; wholesome; salutary. 

Heulth!-ful-ly, ud. In health; wholesomely. 

Healtf’-ful-ness, s. State of being well; whole- 
someness, 

lealth'-less, a. Sickly ; insalubrious. 

Heatth’-some, 107: a. Wholesome. [Obs.] 

HEAM=heam, s. The after-birth in beusts. 

LiEAP=heap, s. A pile or mass; a crowd. 

To Heap, v. a. To throw or lay in a heap, to amass, 
to pile; to add as part of a heap. 

Heap’-er, 36: 8. One that makes piles or heaps. 

Heap’-y, a. Lying in heaps. 

To HEAR=hear=here, | v. a. and . To per- 

I Heaup, herd, 135: ceive by the ear; to give 

HeEarp, herd, 13] : audience to; to listen to 
with willingness to grant or to obey; to listen when 
addressed by the title of:—neu. To enjoy the sense of 
hearing; to listen; to be told: Tu hear say, is to hear 
people say :—hence the subs., Hearsay, a report, & 
rumour. 

Hear-er, 8. One who hears, one of an audience. 

Hear’-ing, s. The sense by which sounds are per- 
ceived; audience; judicial trial: reach of the ear. 

To Hrarx!-gn, (har’-kn, 131, 114) v. 2. and a. 
To listen, to attend:—act, (Little used.) To hear by 
listening. 

Heur!-ken-er, 8s. One who hearkens; a listener. 

To Harx,v a. To hearken. Seldom used but in 
the imperative, Hark! and then deemed an iuter- 
jection. 

HEARSE, herce, 131, 153: 8. A carriage in 
which the dead ure conveyed to the grave; aucienutly, 
a temporary monument over @ grave. 

To Wearse, v. a. To enclose in a hearse. (Shaks.] 

HEART=hart, 131: 8 The seat of life in the 
animal body; henee, the vital part, the inner part, the 
chief part of any thing, hence, courage, spirit, confi- 
deace; a person of spirits; heuce, also, the affections 
of our nature; any one of those affections, particular] 
the tender affections, and especially love; the mind, 
the memory, as in the phrase. to /earn by heart. 

Heart’-ed, a. Seated in the heart; (Shaks. ;) laid up 
in the heart; (Shaks. ;] disposed as to the affections, 
as Hard-hearted. 

Heart’-less, a. Without courage; without feeling. 

Jleurt’-less-ly, ad. Timidly; unfeelingly. 

Heart’-less-ness, 8. Dejection; insensibility 

Heart’-y, a. With warmth of feeling, sincere; pro- 
ceeding from the heart; also, with reference to the 
heart as the seat of lile, vigorous. strong, healthy, du- 
rable. Hearty-hale, (Obs.,] good for the heart. 

Hlear’-ti-ly, ad. From the heart; sincerely; vigor- 
ously; eagerly, with good appctite. 

Hleart’-t-ness, s. The quality of being hearty. 

Tu Heart’-en, (har’-tn, 114) v. a. To encourage, 
to stir up, to animate; to renovate. 

VUear'-ten-er, s. That which animates. 

a> The componnds of Heart are Hearf-ache; Hearf’- 
appalling; Heart’-bluod; Heart’-break, (overpowering 
sorrow ;) Heart'-breaker, (applied ludicrously to some 
natural ornament, asa curl or lock of hair;) Heart!- 
Sroken; Heart’-bred; Heart!.buried: Heart’ burn, (a 
burning sensation near the heart from an acrid humor 
in the stomaeh;) Heart’-hurning, (the same as Heart’. 
burn ; and algo, secrv't enmity ;) Meart’-chilled; Heart’- 
consuming 3 Heart’-curruding; Heart'-dear; feart-- 
deep; Heast’-discuwraging; Heart’-ease, (quiet;) 
Heart’-easing: Heart's’.ease, (a plaut, a species of 


HEA 


violet: and formerly, a sort of toy;) Heart-erpanding: 
Leart’ felt ; Heart’ grief; Heurt-hardened ; Heart’. 

exding; Heart’.pea, (a plant;) Heart’-quelling , 

eart’-rending ; Heart’ -rubbing, (ecstatic ;) Heart’-sick, 
(pained in mind; hurt to the core; love. sick ;) Heart’. 
sore; Heart-surrowing ; Heart’ strings, (those which 
are supposed to sustain the heart;) /eurt’-struck; 
Heart-swelling; Heartewhule, (untouched in the affec- 
tions, orin health;) Heart’-wuuad d, Sc. 

HEARTH, harti, 131: 8s. The pavement under 
the chimney on which the fire is made; the house 
itself as the seat of comfort to its inmates and of hos- 
pitality to strangers. 

> The compounds are 

eany, both of them an auci-nt tax. 

HEARTY, &c.—See under Heart. 

HEAT=heat, s. That state or condition of a body 
which exci es inus the sensation of heat ; (see Caloric ;) 
the sensation of heat; hot air or weather; one act of 
making hot; a violent action unintermitted; one 
course in a race; effervescence; inflammation, flush ; 
excitement; contest » ardoul of thought. 

To Heat, v. a. and m. To make hot; to make 
feverish ; to warm with passiun or desire; to excite :— 

“new. To grow warm or hot, , 

¢> In old authors Heat, pronounced het, (135) is some- 
times used for the regular participle Heated 

Heat'-er, 36: s. He or that which heats. 

Heat’-less, a. Destitute of heat, cold. 

¢> See other relations under Hor. 

HEATH=heath, s. A shrub of low stature, and of 
many species ; a place overgrown with heath; hence, 

a piace covered with any sorts of shrubs. 

¢> Of the compounds, Heath’-cock and Heath’-pout are 
birds; Heath’-pea and Heath'-rose are plants, 

Heash’-er, 8. Another word for Heath. 

Hea’-thy, 105: a, Full of heath 


HEATHEN, hed-thn, 114: s. and a. A pagan, 
a gentile; a barbarian; as a collective noun, the pa,aus 
or gentiles:—adj. Pagan, geutile. 

Hea’-then-ish, a. Belonging to pagans; savage. 

Hea’-then-ish-ly, ad. After the manner of heathens. 

Hea’-then-ism, 158: 8. Gentilism, paganism. 

To Hea’-then-ize, v. a. To render heathenish. 

HEATHER, H EATEHY.—See under Heath. 

To WEAV E=heve. 189: v. a. and 2. (The old 

© pret. and part. Hove and Hoven, are obs.) To lift, to 
raise; to cause to swell; to force us from the breast: 
to elevate, followed by Aigh; to eluate; in naval lau- 
guage the general meaning is restricted to a variety 
of particular applications by such particles as ahead, 
astern, in sight, down, out, to, up, &c.. and in such sea 
phrases the pret. Hove is not obsolete :—neu. To rise 
or swell, as waves; to rise with pain, to swell and fall; 
to pant: to feel a tendeney to vomit. 

Heave, s. A lift; a rising or swell; an effort to rise; 
an effort to vomit. 

Heav'-er, «. One that heaves; a lever. 

Heave-of-fer-ing, s. A Jewish offering. [Numb. XV.) 

tlerr, s. A heaving, an effort; (Obs. ;] that by which 
a thing is lifted, a handle; hold; in some places weight, 
or the thing heaved. 

Heav'-en, (hév’-vn, 120, 1]4) . Literally, that 
which Aeaves or swells as an immense vault over our 
heads, the expanse of the sky; the regions above; 
fignratively, the habitation of God from the notion of 
seeing as from an eminence all that passes below; 
hence, the abode of the blessed ; hence, also, one of 
the names by which we signify God. 

Heav’-en-ly, a. and ad. Pertaining to, resembling 
or inhabiting heaven ; celestial :—adv. Toward heaven: 
celestially. 

Heav’-en-li-ness, s. Supreme excellence. 

t> The compounds are /[eav*en-aspi’ring; Heav'ew 
born ; Heav'en-bred ; Heav'’en- luilt; Heav”en-direct’ed , 
Heav’en-fallen: Heav'len-gift'ed; Heav"en-hiss’ing, 
(touching as it were the sky;) Heav’-en-lured, 
Lieav’en-ward ; Heaven-war'ring, &c. And of Heaven y 


Hearth’-money and Hearth’- 
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the compounds are Heav”enly-miatred, and Heav"enly- 
mindedness. 

ibeav’-y, ( h&v/-dy, 120, 105) a. Requiring strength 
to be heaved, weighty, ponderous; loaded, encum 
oered, burthened: all the other senses are tigurative, 
as sorrowful, dejected; grievous, afflictive; dark 
gloomy; wanting alacrity, spirit. or activity; stupid ; 
tedious; indigestible; requiring laborious effort in 
ploughing. or in traversing; requiring labour of any 
kind: This word is also often used adverbially, but 
only in compo-ition, as Heav”y-haad’ed, Heav’y-luden. 
it Was once in use as a verb. 

Heav’-i-ly, ad. With heaviness, literally and figu- 
ratively. 

Ieav’-r-ness,2. The quality of being heavy. 

NH EBDOMA D=héb’-db-mdd, s. A week. 

Heb-dom/-a-dal, 81: a. Consisting of seven days. 

Heb-dom/-a-dar-y, a. and s. Hebdomadal :—s. A 
member of a chapter or convent during his week for 
officiating. 


HEBEN=héb’-¢n, ». Ebony. (Spenser.] 

To HEBETATE=héb’-€-tdte. 92: v. a. To dull, 
to blunt; to stupify. 

Ieb’-ete, a. Dull, stupid. 

Heh'-e-tude. s Obtuseness, bluntness; stupidity. 

Heb’-e-ta”-tion, 8. Act of dulling; state of being 
dull. 

HIEBRAIU.—See in the next class. 


HEBREW, he’-broo, 109: s. anda. A descendant 
of Heber, au Israelite, a Jew: the language of the 
Hebrews :—adj. Relating to the Hvbrews. 

Ele'-brew-ess, 9. A Jewcss. 

To Wel-bra-ize. 2: v, a. To give a Hebrew tur to. 

He’-bra-ism, 158: 8. A Hebrew idiom. 

He’-bra-ist, s. One versed in Hebrew: the more 
ancient word is Fixurictan, pron. He-bri-h’ an, 

He-bra’-ic, 88 a. Pertaining to the Hebrews. 

Ile-bra’-i-cal-ly, ud. After a Hebrew idiom. 


HEBRIDIAN, hé-brid/’--dn. 146: a. Pertaing 
ing to the Hebrides, or Western isles. {Johnson J 

HECATOMB, héck’-d-tém, 156,18: « A sacri- 
fice of a hundred cattle. 

Gy Hectire, Heetugram, Fec"toli’ter, and Hectom’eter 
(a handred ares, gram:, &c.) are names of French 
measures, and would take their place here if they were 
English words. 

HECTIC=héck’-tick, a. and s. Habitual, con- 
rinual, applied to a species of fever:—s. A hectic 

” fever. 

Hec’-ti-cal, a. Having become constitutional. 

Hec!-ti-cal-ly, ad In a hectic manner. 


HECTOR=héc’-tor, 38: s. Primarily, the great Ho- 
meric warrior, the brave defender of his country ; 
hence, one who wishes to be thought a hector, a bully, 
a blusterer. 

To Hec'-tor, 38: v. a. and #. To threaten, to 
bully :—nea. To play the bully. 
ducing ivy: Hedrrif’erous means the sume. 

Hed’-er-al, a, Compused of ivy. 

HEDGE=hédge, s. Fence of prickly bushes, 


Yo Hedge, v.a. and. To enclose with a hedge ; 
to enclose; to obstruct: to thrust or force in, as into a 
hedye :—new. To hide the head as in a hecdye, to shift, 
to skulk; ty bet on both sides at horse Taces, 80 as 
never to incur great risks, with a certainty of gaining 
by nice calculation on the long run. 

Ied’-per, s. A hedve maker; a trading bettor. 

> In the compounds of Hedge, the meaning is some. 
times literal, sometimes figuiative ; Hedge’-born my 
imply what it literally imports, namely, born under a 
hejve: figuratively, it signifies meanly born; and hence 
in many cumpounds /Zedge signifies mean The chief 
compounds are Hedge’-born; Hedge-bote, (wood for re- 
pairing hedges ;) tiedge’-crceper, (one who skulks for 
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ad purposes; Hedg-’ fiemitory 3 Hedge’-hog, (an anima. 
set vith ricklen) Ape hyseup Hedgé mustard , 
Hedge’-nettle; Hedyd-note, (the no‘e of a mere heiga 
bird, figuratively, valgar style in writing 3) Hedge -pry. 
(a young hedge-hog;) Hedge’-row, (in a row as form. 
ing a hedge ;) Hedge’-sparruw, ‘as distinguished (rom 
the thateh-sparrow :) Hedge’-writer, (a Grub-street 
writer;) Hedging-dill, (x hook something like a 
sickle;) &e. 


To HEED=hedd, v.a. and. To mind, to regard 


with care, to attend :—aex. To consider. 
ced, s. Care; caution; notice; regard. 
Heed’-:-ly, ad. Cautiously. [Little used.) 


Hleed’-ful, 117: a, Attentive, watchful. 


Heed!-ful-ly, ad. Watchfully, cautiously. 


Heed’-ful-ness, s. Attention, circumspection. 
Heed’-less, a. 
Heed’-less-ly, ad. Carelessly, negligently. 


Inattentive, careless. 


Heed!-less-ness, s. Carelessness, inattention. 


HEEL=heel, 2. The hind part of the foot, particu. 
larly of the human foot; the whole foot, particularly of 
animals; the hind part of the shoe, or stocking: the 
spuras being worn on the heel: any thing shaped like 
aheel; the extremity of something in prozress: Tu ley 
by the heels, is to fetter: To be out at heels, is to be in 
bad condition, as a worn-out stocking. 

To Heel, v.n.anda. To dance :—act. To arm the 
fevt for fighting, as a cock :—See also after this class. 

Hleel-er, s. A cock that strikes well. 


Heel’-piece, (-péce, 103) s. Armour for the hecls: 
arepair to the heel of a shoe; hence the verb, To 
Hart/-piscr. 


To HEEL=hetl, v. 2. To lean on one side. 
H EFT.—See under To Heave. 


HEGEMON IC=hé/-gé-mén"-ick, a. Taking the 
lead, ruling, predominant 

HEGIRA, héd’-gé-rd, 92.105: « The Flight, 
namely, of Mahomet from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 622, 
and from that event, the Mahometan epocha. 

HEIFER, hét/-er, 120: s. A young cow, 

HEIGH-HO! hi -hd, 106, 162: intery. An ex- 
pression of slight languor, uneasiness, or desire. 

H EIGHT, hite, 106, 162: s. (Compare High, &e. 
and To Heave, &c. The latest inquirers consider it an 
etymological relation rather of the latter than of the for- 
mer word:)—s. Elevation nbove the ground: altitude 
of anobject ; degree towards either of the poles; sum- 
mit; elevation ina figurative sense; state of advance- 
ment; fulness of advancement. 

To Hergh’-ten, 114: va. Toraise higher: to raise 
toward fulness or completion. to improve ; to agyravate. 

Heigh’-ten-ing, s. Act of raising; augmentation ; 
improvement by decorations. 

HEINOUS, hav-nis, 100, 120: a, 
wicked in a high degree. 

Hei’-nows-ly, ad. Atrociously, wickedly. 

Hei!-nous-ness, a. Atrociousness, wickedness. 

HEIR, air, 56, 190 :=€re, 4]: #. The person whe 
succeeds, or is fo succeed another, in the enjoy ment of 
any title or property. 

To Heit, v.a. To inherit. (Dryden.) 

Heir'-ess, 8. fem. A female heir. 

Heir!-dom, s. Succession by inheritance. 

Heir’-less,a. Destitute of an heir. 


Atrocioas, - 


Heir'-ship, a State or privileges of an heir. 


HEIR-1.00M, 8 (This is pronounced as two words.) 
Any movable or personal chattel which by law descends 
*to the heir slong with the freehold. 
NEl.D.—S8ee To Hold. 

To HELE:-hek, v. a. To hide. {Obs.) From this 
word come He’-ling, a covering, and He?-lier, a tiler 
HELIACAL =hé-Ii!-d-cdl, a. Emerging from the 

lustre of the sun, or falling into it. See also Supp. 
He-li/-a-cal-ly, ad. With regard to the san. 


The achemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Hk’-1.1 0-cEN"-TRIC, a. As ‘if seen from the centre 
of the sun. He'liocen”trical has the same meaning. 

&> Heltvid is no relation of this class: see in the next. 

Hx!-L7-o1."-4-TrY, 87: 8. Worship of the sun. 

He!-1.7-om"-g-1TER, #. An instrument for measuring 
the diumeter of the sen and other heavenly bodies. 

He!-1.1-0-scops, #. A sort of telescope to view the 
sux without injury to the eyes. 

He’-1.1-0-srars, 8 An instrument by which a sun 
beam may be steadily directed to one point. 

El x/-1.1-0-rTnoOPE, @. That which turns to the swn ; 
an ancient instrument for Binding when the sun arrived 
at the line; also the sun-flower or turn-sol. 

HELICAL — See the next class. 

HELIX, hél/-icks, 188: s. A spiral line. 

Hel!-t-cal, a. Spiral, winding. 

Hel/-i-cite, s. A spiral shelled fossil. 

Hel’-s-coid, a. Appearing or supposed spiral. 

Hel!-:-0-spher’-ic, (-sfér’-tck, 163, 88) a. Wind. 
ing spirally round the pole of the sphere. 

HECL=hél, 155: 8. (Related to To Hele.) The 
place or state of punishment for the wicked after 
the resurrectiona axe ment; also, the grave, or the 
state of the body after death and before the resurrec- 
tion, according to some Christians ; according to others, 
the place or state of the separated soul before its re- 
union with the body at the resurrection, also, the 
infernal reyions, or Turtarus of the heathens; the 
other senses are allusive; as, the pains of hell; the 

wers of hell; a prisun ; a place imagined in play to 
@ a prison; a receptacle for shreds; a gaming-house. 

Hel/-lish, a. Pertaining to, or like hell, infernal ; 
wicked, malignant, detestable. 

Hel’-lish- ly, ad. Infernally, wickedly. 

Hel’-lish-néss, s. Wickedness; abhorred qualities. 

Hell’-ward, 140, 38: ad. Toward hell. [Pope.]” 

@>- The compounds are Feli’-blark; Hell’-born; Hell- 
ored; Hell’trewed ; Helf-broth; Uel? eat; Hell’-con- 
founding; Helt’-doumed; Hell’.governed; Hell’-hag; 
Hell’-hated ; Heli’-haunted ; Hell’-hounds Hell’-kite, &e. 

HELLEBORE=hé /-lé-bére, s. A plant of vari- 
ous kinds; the black is called Christmas flower ; it is 
poisonons, but in proper dosesevacuant and alterative. 

H iE LLENIC=hel-lé!-nick, &8: a, Pertaining to 
the Helle*’nes, or inhabitants of Greece. 

To Wei."-1.e-nize’,v x. To use the Greek language. 

Helle-nism, 158: s. A Greek idiom. 

Hel’-le-nist, . One skilled in Greek, but particu. 
larly a Jew who used Gicek in the early ages of 
Christianity. 

Hel’-le-nis’-tic. a. Pertaining to the Helleuists, 
or the dialect they nsed: Hellenistical is the same. 

HELLISH. &c.—See under Hell. 

HIELM=hélm, s. A covering for the head in war ; 
the part of a coat of arms that bears the crest; the 
upper part or covering of something. 

flelmed, Llel’-med, 114: a. Wearing a head-piece. 

Hel/-met, 14; 8 4 helm cr heai- piece; lip of a fuwer. 

Hel’-met-ed, a. Furnished with a helmet. 

tlxetm’-winp, s. A wind in the north parts of Eny- 
land, in the neighbourhood of high mountains, which 
seem to be helmed fur several previous days from the 
effect of clouds. 

HELM=hélm, e. The apparatus by which a ship 
is steered ; that part of it which is on deck: fizura- 
tively, the stution of government; a statesman. 

To Helm, v a. To guide, to conduct. 

Helms/-man, 143: & The steersman. 

HEULMINTHIC=h6l-min’-thick, a. Relating to 
worms, 

Hel’-min-thol"-o-gy, #. That part of natural his- 
tory which treats of worms. 

HELOT=nhél’-ot, s. A Spartan slave; a slave. 

To HELP=hélp, v.a. and #. (The old pret. and 
part. H6lp and HOl’-pen are obsolete.) To assist, 
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to support, to aid: to reheve, to cure; to prevent: Te 
help out. to relieve from difficulty; To help up, to 
raise; Tu help off, to assist as to the getting rid of 
something; 70 help adisorder, to promote its cure:— 
acu. To contribute assistance; to bsing a supply. 

[lelp, s. Assistance, aid; support, remedy; in Ame- 
rica, a servant, a helper. 

Uel!-per, 36: s. One that helps. 

Help’-fl, 117: @. Useful; salutary. 

Heip’-less, a. Wanting power to succour one’s-self; 
wanting assistance; admitting no help. 

He} p'-less-ly, ad. Without succour. 

Help’-less-ness, 8. The state of being helpless. 

Hep/-maTE, s A companion, a partner. Origi- 
nally, a help meet or fit for Adam: (Gen. fi. 18:} the 
nearness of the phrase in point of sound suggesting the 
name by a sort of lucky mistake. 

HELTER-SKELTER=hél”-ter-skél’-ter, ad. 
in ahurry and without order. (Colloq.] 

HELVE=hélv, 189: s. The handle of an axe. 

To Helve, v. a. To fit with a helve. 

HEM=hém, «a A sewed double edge. 

To Hem, v. a. To close the edge, as of cloth, by 
doubling it down and sewing it; to border, to edge; to 
enclose, to cunfine, followed by ia, abuut, or rvuna, 

Hemmed, (hémd, 114) a. Having a hem ; enclosed. 

LIEM! tntery. An exclamation whoee utterance is 
a sort of voluntary half cough, loud ov subdued, as the 
emotion may suggest. 

Ilem, (hém) s. The name of the foregoing wferz. 

To Hem, v. ". To utter hems.—Sce also iu the 
class before. 

HEMATINE, hém/-d-tin, 105: 8. The colour. 
ing principle of logwoud, named as resembling blood- 
colour, 

ilem/-a-tite, s. The 5/ood-stone. 

HIEMI-, A Greek prefix signifying half; equivalent . 
to Deni-, aud Semi-. 

Hem/-recra/-ny, 105: 8s. A pain that affects only 
one part of the head at a time. 

Hyum"--n4,8. Half a sextary, being three quarters 
of a pint; asa measure used in medicine, about ten 
ounces, 

Hem-1-cy-ce, 101: 5. A half circle. 

Hem’-1-piee-y, (pléd’-géy) s. A palsy that affects 
one half of the body. 

Hremip’-ren, s. (pl. He-mip’-ter-a.) An insect 
having the upper wings half crustaceous and half 
membraneous. 

Hew’-r-spHERE, (-sfére, 163, 44) s A map or 
projection of half the terrestrial globe. 

Hen)-i-spher"-ic, ite Containing half a sphere 

Hem/’-tspher'’-i-cal, Jor globe. 

Hew’-1-sticH, (-stick, 161) s. A half line in poctry 

Hem-is’-tr-chal, 81: a. Pertaining to a hemistich ° 
denoting a division in the verse. 

I] km’-i-10NE, s. A semitone in music. 

HEMLOCK=hém’-lock, s. A wild herb accounted 
a weed, and slightly noxions, differing, itis sup d, 
from the hemlock of the ancients, which was a deadly 

wisaen,. 

HEM M ED.—See under To Hem. 

HEMOPTYSIS, hé-mbp’-té-cis, 105: 2. (Com. 
pare Hematine, &c.) A spitting of blood. 

Hew!-or-RHAGE, 164: 8. A flux of blood from some 
such cause as bursting a vessel. Hem*.or-rha’-yy is 
less in use. 

Hem’-or-rmorws, (hém’-dr-roidz, 143) s. pd. 
A swelliuy of the blood vessels of the fundament, with 
occasiunal-flux of blood; the piles, or emerods. 

Hem/’-or-rhoi’-dal, a. Pertaining to the hemorrhoids. 


HEMP=hémp, s. A fibrous plant of which coarse 
linen and ropes are made; the rind of the plant. 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants; mish-tin, ¢ e mission, 165: vizh-un, ¢. ¢. vivion, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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Hem!-pen, L14: a. Made of hemp: Hem! py, a. 


Lik» hemp. 


LLEN=hén, 8. The female of any kind of fowl, but 


particularly of the barn-door fowl. 


er Among the componnds are Hen'-bane. Hen’-bit. ani 
Hens fect, (plants;) Hen’-driver, Hen'’-harm or Hen- 
harrier, (birds of prey ;) Hen'-coup, ten’-house, Tien’. 
roost, (of literal meaning s) and Hen'-hearted, (das- 


tardly;) Hen’-pecked, (governed by the wife,) &c. 


HENCE=hénce, ad. From this place, time, cause, 
or ocension, &e. From hence is a pleonasm justitied 
only by custom. When used exclamutively, go or flee, 


&ec. is understood. To hence is obs. 


Hence-forth', (-f6'urth, 130) 84: ad. Henceforward. 
Hence-for-ward, 140, 39: ad. From this time 


forward, 


{ENCHMAN=hénch-man, s. An attendant. 


LLENCOOP, &c.—Sce among the compounds of 


Hen. 


To HEN D=hénd,v. a. To take hold or possession 


of. The pret. is Hent. (Fuirfax.) 


HEN D=hénd, a. Gentle: Hendy is the same. (Obs.; 
ILENDECAGON=)hén-déc’-kd-gon, s. A figure 


of eleren angles and sides. 
Hen/-dec-a-syl”-la-ble, 101: 8. Line of eleven 
syllables. 


HEN DIADYS=hén-d7'-d-dis, s. One by means 


of two, as when one thing is expressed by two nouns. 


To WENT=hént, v.a. To hend; of which verb 


it fs also the preterit. (Obs.} 


HEPAR=he’-par, s. In Latin, the liver: by the 
old chemists it was applied under the form hepar rul- 
phuris, or liver of sulpnur, to a combination of sulphur 
with an alkali, on account of its brown red colour: 
hence the term has been applied to all combinations of 


alkali cr earth with sulphur or phosphorus. 
He-pat'-ic, 88:4. Pertaining to the liver; pertain- 
We-pat!-i-cal, } 

au alkali. 
Hep’-a-tite, s. A mineral of a brown red colour. 
To \Wep!-o-tize, v. a. To impregnate with sulphur- 

etted hydroven gns. ~ 


Hkp’-4-Tos”-co-PY, & The inspection of the liver 
Pp 


for the purpose of divination. 


HEP=hép, s. The fruit of the dog-rose, commonly 
written Hip; as in speaking of ftps (heps) and 


Haws. 
Hep/-tree, s. The wild dog-rose. 
HEPTACAPSULAR = hép’-td-cip"-sti-lar, a. 
Having seven cells or cavities. (Bot.) 
Hep/-r4-cHoxn, (-cord, 16 
seven strings; a composition varied on seven tones, 
flep’-T4-Gon. @. A figure of seven angles and sides. 
Hlep-tag’-o-nal, a. Having seven angles or sides. 
Hep-ranm'-F-repe, 8. That which divides into seven. 
Hep-tan’-pri-An, a Seven-fold masculine, or hav- 
ing seven stamens. (Bot.] Hep’-ta-gyn’’-i-an (g soft) 
ia seven-fold feminine. or having seven pistils. 
Hep’-raPH-yv’-10cs. 163: a. Having seven leaves. 
Hep’-ran-cay, (-kéy, 161) #. A seven-fold gu- 
vernment. 
Hep’-tar-chist, s. One of seven rulers of a nation. 
Hep-tar’-chic, 88: a. Denoting a seven-fold rule. 
Hep/-tu-teuch, (-thke, 110,161) s. The first seven 
books of the bible. 


HER=ther, 35: her, 36, 176: pron. The oblique 
case of She; the possessive form of She when the 
name of the thing possessed follows: otherwise the 


possessive form is [lers. 
Her-self!, pron. The reciprocal form of She and Her. 


HERALD=hér’-dld, #. One whose office was to 


carry messages between princes, to challenge to battle, 


and to proclaim peace ;_ hence, a precursor oF harbin 


ger; the modern berald is an officer who registers 


ing to a combination of sulphur with 


1) s. An instrament of 
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genealogies, adjusts cnsizns armorial. and regulates 
all matters of ceremony at corouatious, iustallations, 


aud the like. 
To Her’-ald, v. a. To introduce as by a herald. 
Hler’-ald-ship, s. The office of a herald. ; 
Her'-al-dry, 105: s. The art of a herald; blasoury 
He-ral/-dic, 88: a. Relating to heraldry. 
HERB=herh, 35: s. A plant with a soft or suc 
culent stalk, that dies to the rout every year. 
Her-ba!-ceons, (-sh’Uus) 90: a, Belonging te’ © be 
feeding on vegetables. : 
Her’-by, 105: a. Having the nature of herbe. 
Her-ba ye, $. Herbs collectively ; inlaw, the libert» 
and right of pasture in another's grounds. , 
Her-bal, a. and s. Pertaining to herbs ; a book 


that classifies and describes herbs; a collection of dry 
herbs. 


Ler’-bul-ist, . One skilled in herbs; Heréarit 
and Herborist are met with, but little used. 
Ilerb/-ar,s. A herb. a plant. [(Spenser.] 
Iler’-bar-y, s. A garden of plants: the Latin wort, 
Herba’rium, is used for a collection of dried plants. 
Her’-be-let, s. A small herb. 
Her-bes/-cent, a. Growing into herbs. 
Her-biv'-o-rovs, 81, 120: a. Eating herbs, snb- 
sisting on herbaceous plants. 
Her-bid, a. Covered wiih herbs: Her’.bu lent, 
containing herbs: Her’-bous, abounding with herbs. 
To Iler’-bur-ize, v. 2. To search for plants. 
Her-bor-#-za"-¢ton, s. Sembiance of herbs in fossils. 
Herb’-y, a. Having the nature of herbs. [Bacon.] 
Herb’-wom-an, 116: ¢. She who sells vegetables. 
HERCULEAN=her-cw’-1é-@n, 90, 86: a. Hav. 


ify or requiring extraordinary strength or bulk. 


HERCYNIA N, her-cin’”- -an, 90, 146: Qe De- 


noting an extensive forest in Germany. 
HERD=herd, 35: s. A number of bensts feeding 


together, particularly of the bovine kind; a company 


of men in contemptor detestativn ; anciently, a keepet 
of cattle. 


To Herd, v. 2. To unite or associate as beasts. 


&- Of the compounds, Herd’-grouom and Lerd’-man ate 


out of use :_ we now say Herds’-man, 

HERE=here, 43: ad. Io this place; in the pre- 
sent state: it is lable to be used exclamatively: it is 
very often incorreetly used for hither. 


Here’-a- bout, Here’-a-bouts, ad. About this place. 


tlere-af'-ter, ad. and s. In time to come; in ano- 
ther state :—s. A future state of being. 
Here-at’, ad. At this: Here-by’ ad. By this. 


Qs There are other compounds, most of which are now 


either quaint or nsed only in legal instruments; as 
Heresn’; Here-in'to ; Here of", (pron. Here-off’;) Here- 
on i, Here-out’ ; Here-to', (pron. Here-too’;) | ere’to- 
fore”, (formerly ;) Here’-unto’; Lere’ upon”; here- 
with’, (pron. Here-with’,) Xc. 
WEREDITAMENT, &c.—See in the class below. 
HEREDITARY, hé-réd’-d-tar-dy, 105: 4. That 
has descended from an ancestor; that may descend tu 
a child or uther successor, 
He-red’-i-tar-i-ly, ad. By inheritance. 
He-red’-i-ta-ble, 101: a. That may be inherited, 
Hn’-7-14-B1.£, 101: @. Thatcan inherit; that mas 
be Aoherited ; anuexed to estates of inheritance. ; 
Her’-i-tage, 99: s. Inheritance; in Sciiptue lan. 
guage. the people whom God adopts. 
Her’-e-dit”-v-ment, 85: s. Inheritance; whatever 
may be inherited. (Law.) 


HEREMITE.—See Eremite. 
LIERESY, hér’d-céy, 105: 8. Literally, a tenet, 


appropriately, private or peculiar tenets on any sab 
ject, particularly ofa polly ous nature, in holding which 
the ae or persons differ from the great body ul 
which he or they have been esteemed members: thus, 


The achemes entire, and the principles lo which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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the charch of Rome, denominated catholic or univer- 
sal, esteems as heresy whatever tenets are not in ac- 
cordance with her doctrines; and so of other churches 
with regard to those who have become dissenters. 


Uer’-e-s:-arch’, (hér*-d-cé-ark’, 161) 8. Achier 
of a sect of heretics. 

Het’-r-Tic, 8. One given to heresy. 

He-ret’-i-cal, a. Containing heresy. 

He-ret’-i-cal-ly. ad. In an heretical manner. 


HERETOCH=hér’-€-totch, s. A general. [Obs.] 
HERETO, HEREUPON, &c.—See compounds 


of Here. 

HERUOT, hér/-é-ot, 105: ¢. A fine pnid to the 
lord at the death of a landtholder, usually a beast. 

Her’-:-o-ta-ble, a. Subject to payment of heriot. 

HERITABLE, HERITAGE.—See under Here- 
ditary. 

HERMAPHRODITE, her-maf’-rdé-dite, 163: 
s. One who, like the child of Mercury and Venus, 
unites in one care eee of both sexes. 

Her-maph’-ro-dit*-ic, 88 : 

Her-maph’-ro-dit”-z-cal, } Tonle aee 

Hen’-me-Neu”-r1c, 110: a. Literally, of Mercury, 
as theta‘erprefer of the goda: inierpreting, explaining. 

Ll nie-mer’-1c, 88 : } a, Designating chemistry, of 

Her-mer-1-cat, J which Mercury was the fabled 
inventor, but particularly that exploded system of 
chemistry which referred all the phenomena of nature 
w three principles, salts, sulphur, and mercury: ap 
hermeric sea! is a seal iu achemical sense, namely, a 
seal that completely cioses. 

Her-met’-i-cal-ly, ad. According tohermetic art, and, 
as upplied tothe act of sealing, completely, entirely. 

HERMIT=her’-nitt 8. An anchoret, an eremite. 

Ller’-mi-tess, 8. A female hermit. 

Hier’-mi-tage, 8. The habitation of a hermit. 

Her’-mi-tar-y, 129, 34, 105: a. A cell for the re- 
ligious annexed to some abbey. 

Ler-mit’-t-cal, 64: a. Suitable to a hermit. 

17 ERMOGENIAN=her’-md-ge*-né-an, 90: s. 
One of an early sect of heretics, the disciples of Mer. 
Muvenes, 

FLERN=hern, 8. A contraction of Heron. 

Hern’-hitl,s. A plant. 

Hern’-shaw, s. A Heron-shaw, which sce. 

HERNIA, her’-né-d, 105: 8. A rupture. 

HERO=herc’-J, 43; 8. sing. 108. A man 

HEROES=here'-dze, 151: «8, pd. fof distinguished 
valour; an extraordinary persou ; the principal cha- 
Facter in a poem or narration. 

He-ro’-ic, 88: ja Pertainiug to or becoming a hero, 

He-ro’-i-cal, Jor the narration of noble deeds ; brave, 
magnanimous: flerote verse is that in which heroic 
deeds are usually celebrated, which, in Enzlish, isthe 
ten syllable verse with dissyllabie rhythm, whether 
rhymed or blank 

He-ro!-t-cal-ly, ad. In the manner of « hero. 
ton has used herv’icly. 

Her’-o-1-coni"-ic, a. Comic in hercic mask or dress. 

ter’-o-ine, (-in, 105) s. A female hero. Hervess 
is obs. 

Her’-o-ism, 158: 8. Qualities of a hero, bravery, 

HIERON=hér’-on, 8. A bird that feeds on fish. 

Her’-on-ry, 105; s. A place where herons breed. 

iler’-on-shaw, s. A heronry, according to Johnson ; 
according tu others. a heron. flaadsaw was au esta- 
blished corruption of this word in a proverbial expres. 
pion, Haniet, Act 2. 8. 2. 

HERPES, her!-pfiz, 101: 8. A name of some 
cutaneous eruptions from their tendeucy lo cr ep or 
spread, 

iler-pet’-ic, 88: a. Creeping, spreading. 


Mii- 


HEY 


Hrxen’-pr-ro1’-0-G¥, 8. That part of natural histon 
which treats of reptiles, or creeping animals, 


HERRING=hér-ring, s. A small sea-fish. 

Ha-ven!-ci-voum, (hd-rén/-jé-form) a. Like a 
herring. 

HERS, HERSELF.—See under Her. 

HERSE=herce, 153: s. A portcullis set wit 
spikes used in fortification. In vuther senses, see 
lease: 

Her’-sil-lon, s A plank with spikes. [Military.] 

To HERY, hé&r'-cy, o. a. To hallow, to praise. (Obs., 


To HESITATE, héz/-€-tdte, 105: v. n. Origi- 
nally, to stick; tu stop or stammer in speaking: to be 
doubtful, to delay, to pause, Pope uses it actively. 

Eles’-r-tant, a. Hesitating, wanting fluency. 

Les’-i-tan-cy, 8. Dubiousness, suspense. 

Hes’-t-ta’-ting-ly, ad. With hesitation. 

Hes'-i-ta’-i0n, s. Doubt; a stammering. 

Hes"-i-ta’-tive, 105: a. Showing hesitation. 

HESPER=hés!-per, s. The evening star. 

Hes-pe/-riean, 43, 105: @. Western. 

HEST=hést, s. Command, behest. [Poet.] 

HESTERNAL=hés-ter’-nal, a. Pertaining to 
yesterday. 

HETEROCLITE=hét"-ér-d-clite, s. and a. A 


noun that falis into an ther than the common forms 
of declension. an a a! noun; any thing irregular: 
—ad) Irregular, singular, See other compounds in Sup. 
Het!-er-o-clit’--cal, a. Irregular in declension. 
Hei'-sr-o-pox, 188: a. and s. Other than 
estallished or orthodox; heretical:—s. A heresy. 
Het"-er-o-doa’-y, 103: s. Heresy. 
Hur’-pr-o-GENnp’, a. Of another kind, dissimilar. 
Uet!-er-o-ge/-ne-al, | 90: a, Ofa different kind, 
[pea ciety as opposed to Homogeneous. 
Het!-er-o-ye"-ne-ous-neas, 8. The state of being 
heterogeneous: Heterogene’ity is less used. 
Het’-rr-os-cran, (-Oshi!-'an, 147) s. He whose 
shadow at noon is not sometimes north and sometimes 
south, but is always ome or the uther, an antiscian. 
—See Ascii. 
To HEW=hi, 110: 
I tlewen, hude, 114: 


v. a. To cut with an axe 
or similar instrument; to 
Hewep, hiide, (or) ( hack; to chop; to form 
Hiwn=hine, 110: J laboriously; fullowed by 
duwn, it signifies to fell; by up, toexcavate; by uf w 
separate; by vu, to shape. 
Erew’-er, s One who hews wood or stone. 
HEXADE, hécks’-dde, 154: «. A series of six 
[}ux!/-4-cHonn, (-cord, 161) 8. A chord called s 
sixth. 
Uex/e4-pac"-T y-1.008, 120: a. Having six toes 
[Inx’-4-Gon, & A figure of six angles and sides. 
Her-ag’-o-nal, a. Having six angles. 
Hrx!-s-arn"-1-4n, (-jin’-yan, 146) a. Six-fuld 
feminine, or having six pistils. [Bot.] Meran’drian is 
six-fold masculine, or having six stamens. 
Hkx!-4-ne”-piton, 8. A figure with six bases or 
rides, that is, @ cube or solid sq ..are, 
Hunx!-4-ne!-21k-RON, 8. The term of six davs 
llex-am!-e-TER, 8. A verse of six fect. 
ilezr’-a-met"-ri-cal, a. Cunsisting of six feet 
Wex-an’-au-Lan, 158, 34: a. Having six angles. 
Hex'-4-pLar, 34: a. Sextaple. 
Hux!-4-sT10H, (-stick, 161) s. A poem of six lines. 
He./-a-sry.r, a A building with six columns. 
HEY i=hau, ta/ery. An expression of joy; of which 
Hey-pay! with two accents, is a sort of reduplicativn. 
Hey, 100: s. A figure in a dance. 
Iey'-day, +. Frolic, wildness. (Shaks.] 
Iey’-de-guy, (-guy) 8. The round ina dance. (Obs.” 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no wregularity of sound. 
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HIE HIN 


HIATION, hi-a'-shan, 90: s. The act of gaping. 


Hi-a’-tus, s. An opening, the effect of vowel sounds 
in succes,ion, or without a consonant between them. 


Ht BERNAL=hi-ber’-nal, a, (Compare Hyemal. ) 
Belonging to winter. 

Eli-ber’-na-cle, s. Quarters or shelter for winter. 

Tv Ui'-ber. nate, v. 2. To winter. (Darwin.} 

HIBERNIAN, hi-ber-néd-dn, 105: a. and s. 
Relating to Ireland: —s. An Irishman. 

Hii ber’-nr-cism, (-stzm, 158) 8s. An Irish idiom. 

HICCIUS-DOCTIUS, hick’-shé-ts-dick’’- 


shé-tis, 147: s. (Corruption of Hic est ductus.) 


¥11"-geno-man’-cy, 87: 8. Divination by the sacred 
or holy offemngs to gods. 

Ha’-g-ro-PHANT’, s. One who shows or enterces 
sacred or holy doctrines, a pricst. 

To HIGGLE, hig’-gl, 101: v. 9. (Compare To 
Haggle.) To carry provisions shout and offer them 
for sale; to chaffer, o: drive a hard bargain. 

Hiy’-gler, s. One wh» higgles. 

Hig’-gle-dy-pig*-gle-dy, ad. In confusion like 
yuods in a higgler’s basket. [A low word.} 

HIGH, hie, 115, 162, 139: a. and ad. Long 
upwards, opposed to derp or long downwards, ele. 
vated in place.—in Sue ee ar ae or re da ae 

: g iN in sentiment,—in intellectual quality,—in strength or 

A prime coujuror. [Wudibras.] power: it has other ficaratice sane as boastful, 

HICCOUGH, hic’-cof, 120, 162: 8. A spasmodic loftv; severe; tempestuous; full, complete; struny- 

affection of the vessels of deglutition; or a catch of, tasted: dear in price; capital as opposed to petry ; 

the respiratury muscles producing a sort of cough at} acute as opposed to (ow or grave in tone; loud as op- 
intervals. posed to suf; (this is less proper;) extreme in piip- 

Ilic’/-cup, #. The same as the preceding, and pre-| ciple or opiuion:—ads. Aloft; with deep thought; 

ferable in famiiiar use both in spelling and sound. powerfully. . ; ; 

To Wic-coughk, or Hic'-cup, v. ". To ntter a Uligh’-ly, ad. With elevation in place: im a great 

hiceursh. degree; proudly; with elevation of opinion. 

HICKORY, hick/-dr-éy, 8. Sort of walnut-tree. High’-most, (-mdast, 116) a. Highest, topmost. 

HICK WAY=hick’-way, 8. Sort of woodpecker. High’-ness, s. The state of being high, elevation ; 


ae the style or title of princes; anciently, of kings, 
HIDALGO, hé-dal -g, (Span.] ¢. One nobly born. Hoghth, (hicth) #. Height: So Milton spells the 
7o HIDE=Ihide, 114: v. a. and n. To 


word, as if immediately derived from High: bat see 
I Hip=htd, conceal, to withdraw from 


Height. 
Hip=hid. (or) sight or knowledge :—eu. High’-land, & Mountainous region. 
Hipven, hid’ dn, J To lie hid. 


High’-land-er, 36: s. An inhabitant of the high. 
Hif-der, 36: s. One that hides. 


lands, particularly of Scotland, 
Li/-dinyr, 8. Concealment: hence, Hi’ding-place. 


High-way’, s. A public road, an open way. 
High’-way-man, ¢. One who robs on the highway. 
Hide-and-Seek, s. A child’s play so called. y ‘ ee 
1WLDE=hide, s. The skin of an animal. 


O> The othercompoundsare /. igh’. aimed ; High’.arched; 
High’-aspiring; High’-blessed; Liyh’-bluwn; fiigh’- 
Ili'-ding, s. A beating. [Vulgar.] See aleo the class 
above. 


born; High-built;  High’-climbing; —biigh’-coloured ; 

High’-day, (a. fine as holiday clothes;) s.1gh’ design. 
Hide’-bound, 32: a. Applied to a horse, signifies 
that his skin cannot be pulled up or raised from his 


ing; High”-embuw’ed, (having lofty arches: see Eu- 
bowed ;) High” engen’dered ; tityh’ fed; High’ slaming ; 
ribs and back applied to ee that the bark will A . Nighifoda: elevaiel tagda) piel! perp 
not give way to the growth; harsh, uutractable; nig- High’-gazing ; Ligh'.going ; Ligh’-grown; Higi’ heaped y 
garuly. - High’-hearted ; High’-heeled; Higi’-hung; tHigh’-iwed; 
HIDE=hide, s. A measure or quantity of land not, Htyh-mettled; High’ minded; High'-placed; High- 
accurately determined; 60, 80, or 100 acres. priest’; High'-principled ; High’-raised ; Ligh’ reaching, 
Hi/-dage, 8. An ancient occasional land-tax. (ambitious ;) — tyh’-reared; ltgh-red’, (deeply red; ) 
Sap qe High"-repent'ed ; High"-resolred ; Ligh’ roofed ; High". 

HIDEOUS, hid -d-iis, 146, 147, 120: a. seasuned; High’-seated; liigh-styhted; tlisgh’-snund- 
Frightful to the sight; shocking to the ear; detestable. tag ; High’-spirited ; Highstumached, (obstinate ; lofty 3) 


id’-e-0 L. High’-swelling; High'-swola; High’-tasted; High’- 
at usly,ad. In ne nate ahoeks, towered; High’-viced; High-wa'ter, (height of the 
id'-e-ous-ness, §. Frightful ugliness; terror. tide.) High’-wrought, (agitated to the utmost; also, 


To HIE=hie, v. w. To hasten: it was frequently | accurately finished,) &c. 


used with a reciprocal pronoun, as, “ Hie thee home.” | HIGLIT, hite, 115, 162: v. defective. Am named; 
HIERARCH, hi’-e-rark, 161: 8. A chief or ruler} is named; to be named; was named; named. (tbs. 

of a sacred order of persons, or Poct.] 
Hi’-e-rar-chal, a. Belonging to a hierarch. HILARITY, hé-lar-é-téy, 105: 8. Merriment, 
Hi'-e-rar-chy, (-kéy) s. A kingdom of sacred beings,' HILARY, hil'-d-réy, a. On or near about the 

as angels; the priesthvod, as a consecrated and regu-| festival of St. Hilary, which is Jan. 13. 

lated body. | HILDING=hil’/-ding. s. A mean, cowardly man; 
Hi/-e-rar’-chi-cal, a. Belonging to ecclesiastical | a sorry, paltry woman. (Shaks.} 

government. HILL=hill, s. An elevation of ground, understood 
H1/-£-ro-aLyPa, (-glif, 163) s. A sacred character | in general as less than a mountain, 


or symbol, such particularly as were used by the; Hil/-ly, 105: @. Abounding with hills. 


Evyptians; an emblem; a figure implying a word. Wil’-lock. s. A small bill. 
Hi/-e-ro-glyph.’-ic, 88: a. and s. Emblematic: | 11 LT=hilt, # A handle, particularly of a sword. 
Hieroglyphical is the same :—s. A hieroglyph. Hil’-ted. a. Having « handle 


Hil-e-ro-glyph’'-i-cal-ly, ad. Emblematically. HIM=him, pron. The oblique case of He. 
Ua ee ee Species of sacred writing. =| Wim-self’, pron. The reciprocal of He and Him; 
Ui’-e-ro-gram”-ma-tist, s. Writer of hicroglyphics. | in ancfent authors, it is also used where we now use 
Ili‘-e-ro-gram-mat”-ic, 88: a. Used sacredly as | _ itself. 

signs, Hi]N=htn. s. A Hebrew measure about five quarts. 
i1i!-e-rog”-ra-phy, (-fey, 163) s. Holy writing. ' HIND, hined. 115: 8. The female of the stag. 
Hi/-e-ro-graph"-ic, 88: a. Denoting holy writing. | IND, hined, s. A servant; a peasant, a boon. 
Ha/-z-row"!-o-ay, 8s. Discourse on sacred things. | Ulinp/-Brr-rY, 8. Sort of raspberry. 

The achemes entire, and the principles to which (he aumbers refer, precede the Dictiosary. 
Vowels: gite-way: chip'-ma@n: pd-pi’: ldw: good: j’S, te. yew, 55: (0, et Ke: | mete, 171, 
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HIND, hined, 115: a. Contrary in position to the 
face; backward. 

Hiend’-er, a. Being or lying bebind. 

Hind’-most, 116: a. Last; quite in the rear: it 
teed to be Hindermost, which now seldom uccurs. 

To HINDER=hin’-der, v. a. and n. To stop, 
to retard, to prevent :—neu. To raise obstacles. 

Hin!-der-er, 8. One who hinders. 

tin’-der-ance, Hin’-drance, s. Obstruction. 

HIN DOO=hin-dov, #. An aboriginal native of 
Hin’doostan” whose language is Hin’doostan’ee. 

HINGE=hinye, s The joint on which a door or 
gate turns; fizuratively, that on which something de- 
pends; one of the curdinal points. 

To Hinge, v. a. and n. To furnish with hinges, to 
bend :—aeu. To hang as on a hinge, 

To HIN T=hint, v. a. To bring to mind by a slight 
mention or remote allusion; Tu A‘at at, is, to allude to, 
to mentiun slightly. 

Hint, s. Distant allusion, slight mention. 

AIP=hip, s. The joint of the thigh; the haunch or 
fleshy part of the thigh: To hare un the hip, a phia-e 
borrowed from wrestlers, signifying , to have the advan- 
tage over: To smite hip and thiyh, to overthrow com- 
pletely. 

To Hip, v. a. To sprain or dislocate the hip. 

“Yip/-shot, a. Dislocated at the hip. 

HIP=hip, s. Fruit of wild briar.—See Hep. 

Hip/-worr, 141: «. A plant. 

HIP !=hip, intery. Au exclamation to any one. 

HIP’-HOP=hip/-hop, acd. With hopping gait. [Vul.] 

To U1LP=hip, v.a. To render hypochoadriac or 
melancholy. {A colloq. corruption.) 

Hipped, (hipt, 114, 143) a. Melancholy. [Colloq.] 

Ulip’- pish, a. Hypochondriac. (Colloq.] 

tTPPOCAM P=hip’- j-cimp, 8. A sea-horse. 

H1p’-po-cen"-raur, 13 1: a A fabulous monster, 
half a man and half a Aorse. 

Hip/-po-prome, & Horse and chariot course. 

Hip’-po-aiirr, 8. A winged horse. 

Elip’-po-pur’-a-mus. 8. The river-horse, an animal 
of the Nile; Spenser corrupts it to Hippodame, to sig- 
nify sva-horse. 

Hiup-vopH-4-cous, 163, 3, 120: a. Feeding on 
horses. 

IIIPPOCRATISM, hip-péck’-rd-tizm, 158: s. 
The philosophy of Hippocrates, the Greek physician. 

f1iP’-po-cras<, 8. A medicated wine. 

HIPSHOT, HIPWORT.—See Hip, (both nouns.) 

HIR=her, 33: pron. Their. (Obs.] 

To HIRE=hire, 45: v.a@ To procure the temporary 
use or service of, at a certain price: to bribe; to let, 
and in this sense, to prevent ambiguity, often followed 
by out. 

Hire, s. Recompense for use of a thing; wages. 

Lli/-rer, 36: 8. One who hires. 

Ilire’-ling, s.and a. Ahired servant; a mercenary : 
adj. Serving for hire; venal; prostituted. 

HIRSUTE=her-siitd, 36: a. Hairy; rugged 

HIS, biz, 151: pron. The possessive form of He. 

HISPID=his!-pid, a. Rough, bristly. 

To H1SS=hiss, v. 2. and a. To utter the sound of 
letter s:—act. To condemn by hissing, to explode, to 
fullow with hisses. 

iss, s. The sound of 8; expression of contempt. 

Hiss’-ing, s. Noise of a hiss; object of hisses. 

HIST !=hist, interj. Hush ! silence ! ‘ Hist along,”’ 
(Milton, // Pens.) bring along with the warning of Hist! 

HISTORIAL, &c.—See the ensuing class. 

WISTORY, his'-tdr-8y, 129, 38, 105: s. Au ac- 
count of facts, particularly of facts respecting nations 
or states; narration; the knowledge of facts. 


HOA 


His’-to-ried, 114: a, Recorded in history. [Unusual,’ 

His-to’-r-an, 90: s. A writer of history. 

lis-tor’-ic, 88 Va a. Containing history; con. 

His-tor’-i-cal, Stained in history; pertaining to 
history: old authors use Historia.: applied w paint- 
iny, it signifies that highest branch of the 4rt which 
can embody a story in yne picture, und invest it with 
the warmth of poetry. 

tis-tor’-:-cal-ly, ad. In an historical manner. 

To His-tor'-i-fy, 6: v. a. To record. (Unusual.) 

H1s’-ro-x1-06"-1n4-PAY, (-féy 163, 105, 87) s. 
The art or employment of an historian. 

Uis’-to-ri-ug""-ru-pher, 8. A professed historian. 

L1s'-To-11-01."-0-ay, 87 : 8. Knowledge of history ; 
explanation of history. 

His’-ro-r v-prece’, 103: 8. A pictnre representing a 
real event: all historical pictures ure not history-pieces. 

HISTRIONIC, his’-tré-dn’-fck, &8: a. Befit- 
ling the stage or a player; theatrical; pantomimic: 
His’lrion"ical is the sume, but ut present less in use. 

Elis’-tre-on’’-i-cal-ly, ad. Theatrically. 

His!-tri-o-nism’, 153: 8. Stage-play. 

To LAT=hit, v. a. and n. To strike: to touch as a 
mark, not ty miss; tu reach ; tosuit; tocatchas by the 
right bait: Zu Art off, 10 determine luckily; to repre- 
sent by strikiny features :—neu. To class; to chance 
luckily; to light, followed by on or upon ; tu agree. 

fit, s. A stroke; a lucky chance. 

To UITCHehitch, v, 2. To become entangled or 
hooked together; to be caught or fall into; to hobble 
us if from sume defect in a juint. 

Hitch, s. A catch; an impediment. 

lo UITCHEL, the same as To Hatehel, which sec. 

HHITHE=hithe 115: 8. A small haven for boats: 
it occurs in the naines of places, as Greenhithe, Lamb- 
hithe, now Lambeth. 

HITHER=hith’-er, ad. and a. To this place, 
used with verbs signifying motion; (compare Here ;) 
to this point :—4). ‘Towards this part, vearer. 

Hith’-er-most, 116: a. Nearest on this side. 

Lith’/-er-to, 107: ad. To this time, or place. 

Hith’-er-ward, 1d!, 38: Hith'-er-wards, 143: 
ad. This way; towards this place. 

HIV E=hive, s. The habitation or artificial recepta- 
cle of bers; the bees of a hive; a company or society. 

7o Hive, v. a. and nm. To collect into a hive; ta 
receive as sweets intoa hive:—nrcu. To take shelter 
tosether. 

Hi‘-ver, 36: &#. One who hives bees. 

HO! or HOA !=ho: intery. Stop! cease! come! 
within here! attend! It was formerly used substan- 
tively; as ‘ there is no Ao with him,” t.e. no restraint 
or stop. To to, asa verb, is to call out 

HOAR=hore, 47: a. White, particularly with frost, 
and with age: in old authors, musty. 

Hoar-y, a. Hoar: it is more in use than Hoar. 

Hoar’-:-ness, a. State of being hoary. 

Hoar-frost, « Congelation of dew. 

Hoar’-hound, s. A plant with a hoary flower. 

¢>: In othercompounds Hoar has frequently the mean- 
ing of boundary, with an etymology differing from this 
class of words: thus, a Hoar’-stoxe is a boundary- 
stone, 

HOA RD=ho/ard=ho/urd=hored, 134: s. A store 
or quantity accumulated; a hidden stock; a treasure; 
a fence enclosing a house and materials while builders 
are at work. 


To Hoard, v. a. and mn. To make into a hoard, to 
lay up iv store :—neu. To lay up private stores. 
Huard/-er, 36: #. One who hoards. 
HOARSE=h0/arce=h0’ure, 134, 47, 153: a. 
Having the vuice rough as with acold; rough in sound, 
Hoarse’-ly, ad. With a rough harsh voice. 
Hoaree’-negs, 8. Roughness of wice. 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, t. e. mission, 165; vizh-tn, i.e. vision, 165:> thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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HOARY, &c.-—See under Hoar. 

WOAX, houks, 183: s. Adeception; a mischievous 
impurition played off as a joke. 

7 lloar, v. a. To deceive as a joke ; to cajole. 

Hoax-er, 36: 8. One that hoaxes. (Colloq ] 

HOB=hdb, s. The part of a grate on which things 
are reposed in oriet tu be kept warm. 

HOB=hd6b, s. A coutractivn for Robin: hence a 
clown: also, a sprite, from Rubin Good feliuw. 

Hon/-GoB-LIN, 8. Hob the goblin, fuiry, or sprite ; 
hence, generally, a sprite, a goblin. 

HOBIT=h6b-it, s. A small bomb mortar. 


1JOBBISM, hob/-bizm, 153: «. The principles of 


Hobbes of Malmesbury, who cousidered religion to be 
a mere engine of state, and man, by nature, an altoge- 
ther selfish being. 
To HOBBLE, hodb’-bl, 101: v. 2. To walk lamely, 
bearing chiefly on one leg; to move unevenly. 
Hob’-ble, s. Uneven awkward gait.—See lower. 
Hob/-bler, 36: s. One that hobbles. 
Hob/-bling-ly, ad. Lamely ; clumsily. 
Hon!-n1g, 8. A situation in which one is stopped 
from further smooth progress, a difficulty, a dilemma. 
To Hob’-ble, v..a. To perplex, to emburrass. 


HOBBLEDEHOY, hob’-bl-dé-hoy”, s. Cant 
phrase for one not yet a man nor quile a buy: origi- 
vally, Sir Hobbard de Huy. 

HOBBY, hob’-béy, 105: s. A species of hawk. 


HOBBY, hdb/-béy, s. A strong horse of a middle 
size, originally from Ireland; hence, a nag or riding 
horse generally: Hubhy-Aurse was a character in the 
old May games, in which the performer was accoutred 
with a pasteboard horse; hence, a chikd’s horse ; and, 
hence, a person's favourite pursuit or plaything. 

Hon/-nai, s. A nail such as is used in shoeing a 
horse; hence, / of’-nailed, set with large uails. 

LLOBGOBLIN —See under Hob. 

HOBNOB=hot’-ndb, ad. Take or not take; a 
familiar imitation to reciprocal drinking. 

HOBSON'S CHOICE, hob”-sdn'z-choice’, s. 
The thing offered, or nothing. (Sce Spectator, No. 509.) 

WOCK=hick, s. Old strong Rhenish wine; it was 
formerly calledl Mock amore. 

HOCK, Tu HOCK.—See Hough. 

Hock’-herb, (héck’-herb) s. A plant. 

To Hoc!-kle, 101: v.a. To hamstring: to cut, as 
stubble. 

1OCUS-POCUS=ho’-ciis-po’-cus, s. A juggler; 
u juggle. Ochus Buchus was a demon of Northern my- 
thology. 

HOD=héd, s. A bricklayer’s portable trough. 

Hod’-man, s. A bricklayer’s labourer. 

HODDY-DODDY, hdd” ddy-déd/-déy, 8 An 
awkward-made person; a ridiculuas person. (Swift.j 

HODGE-PODG E= hédge- pode 8. A mixed 
mass; a medley of ingredients. [Colioq.) 

ILODIERNAL, hé-d$-er-ndl, a. Of to-day. 

thlODMAN DOD=hdd!-man-dod, s. A shell fish, 
otherwise called a Dodmun; a shell snail. 

HOE=ho, s. A tool used in gardening. 

Tu Hoe. v. a. To cut the ground, or dig, scrape, or 
clear from weeds, or lay in ridges with a hoe. 

HOG=hoy, s. A swine; a castrated boar; in some 
peestnes it is upplied to other beasts; a brutal or 

irty fellow; a sort of broom used at sea. To hog a 
ship, is to scrub the bottom: Ty hog the mane of a horse, 
is to cut it shart. See other senses of the verb in Supp. 

Iloy’-gish, (-yxtsh, 77) @ Like a hog, brutish, 
greedy. 

HWop'-gish-ly, ad, Brutishly; greedily; selfishly. 

dog’-gish-ness, g. Brutality; selfishness. 

Hua’-GrR-EL, 77: 8. A ewe of two years old: 
Hog’ get, fur a colt of two years. (Vrovineial. | 


"| 


HOL 


Hoa/-sry,-(sty) s. A house for hogs. 
Hoa!-wasu, (-wosh, 140) 8, Draff given to swine, 


G> The other compounds are [fog’<ute, (hog sty,) 


Bog’s'’-beans, Hug's’-br ead, Liog’s’-mushruoms, Livy's’ 
Sennel, (plants,) &c. 

HOGO, A corruption of Haut. gout. 

HOGSHEAD, hégz’-héd, 143, 120: 8. (The cor- 
ruption of a Dutch word.) Sixty gallous; a large barrel, 

HOIDEN, hoy’-dn, bl4: 8. anda. A girl of rude, 
rustic manners: (it was originally applied alsu to a 
man:) —adj. Inelegant, rompish, rude. 

Tov Hoi!-den, v. n. To romp with rustic coarseness. 

To HOIST=hoist, v. a. To raise, to li up: fur- 
merly also written To Hoise. Itis not now an elegant 
word, though proper at sea. 

Hoist, s. A lift; the height of a flag or ensign. 

To HOIT=hoit, 29: v. 2. To leap, tocaper. (Obey 
Hence the adj. and interj. Hoi’-ty-toi’-ty. 


HOLCAD=h6l'-cad, s. A ship of burden. (Grec. 
ist. 


H 
To HOLD=holed, 116: 
1 thenp=héld, 


v,a. andr. To 
have or graep in 
Hes.p=héld, (or) the hand ; to have ; 
Ho1pen, hole-dn, 114: J to kcep: to main- 
tain; to maintain as an opinion; to contain; to pus- 
sess as taking or having from another; to restrain: to 
detain :—neu. To keep its parts together, to maintaiu 
its existence; to be what it pretends to be, to be real 
or true; to continue unbroken or unvaried; to refrain ; 
to possess from another; to maintain ao opinion: La 
hold forth, to propose; to put forward; to harangue: 
To hold in, tw restrain: Tu hold off, to keep at a dis- 
tance: To Avid un, tocontinue: To hold out, to offer, 
to continue; to last; nst to yield; Tv hold up, to raise 
alofi; to sustain; to support one's-self; to keep fine 
weather; to keep the same speed: To hold together, 
to remain in union. In the imperative, Hold! this 
verb becumes an interjection. 

Hlold, s. Grasp, avisure, possession ; custody; that 
which holds or keeps; power, influence; the lower 
part ofa ship; a lurking place; a fortilied place. 

Hold/-er, s. He or that which holds; a tenant. 

Hold’-ing, s. A tenure or farm; hold, influence ; 
anciently, the return, chorus, or burden of a song. ; 

Hold’-back, s. Hinderance, restraint. 

Hold’-er-forth, 130: 8. An haranguer; a preacher. 

Hold’-fast, 8. That which holds, a catch, a hook. 

Loi'-ster, s. (Holdster.) Case for a horse-pistul. 

HOLE=hole, s. A cavity; a perforation; a cell; 
a mean dwelling; an opening of means of escape, a 
subterfuge. 

To Hole, v. 2. and a. To go into, or form a hule. 


Llo1!-Low, (hol/-1d, 125) a. and s. Having a void 
space within, not solid ; not compact and close ; having 
the effect of sound reverberated from a cavity; not solid 
in pines or quality, not what one appears, not 
fuithful:—s, A cavity; a hole, a groove, a canal, 
Hot.’-Low as an adc. as, “ To beat one Auilow,” seems 
to be a corruption of Wholly. 

To Hol!-low, v. a. To make hollow, to excavate. 
See also under Holloa. 

Hol!-low-ly, ad. Wich cavities; insincerely. 

Llol!-low-ness, s. State of being hollow; insincerity. 

Go The compounds are Lol‘low-eyed, (sunk-eyed;) Hi ¢- 
low-hearted, (wmsincere;) fol/luw-root, (a plant,) &c 


ILOLIDAM, HOLINESS, &c.—See under Holy. 


HOLLAND=h6d-land, s. Fine linen originally 
only of Dutch manufacture; brown holland is a 
courser linen, 


Hol!-lun-der, s. A Dutchman. (Shaks] 

Hol’-lands, 143: s. A beter surt of gin imported 
from the continent. 

HOLLOA !=h6.-10/, 108: inderz, An exc.ama- 


tion to some one at a distance: it is also written 
Liokla! and Bolla! 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Jowels: gatd-way: chapman: pa-pa’: ldw: poCd: JD, 1 €. yeu 99: att, Ke. mule, 17), 
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HOM 


Howes, (hdi-Id) 8s A shout. 

Tv Uol/-la, von. To cry out loudly. 

To Hol/-low, (hd./-1d, 125) v. 2. To holta. 

HOLLOW, T UOLLOW.—See uuder Hole, 
und Holloa. 

HOLLY, hdl/-léy, s. Holm tree, an evergreen. 

Hoi!-Ly-nock!, 8. Ruse mallow, a sturdy plant. 

How/-L.y-rnusn, 151: 8. A scentless plavt. 

[lo1.m, (holm) s. The evergreen ouk. 

HOLM=holm, s. A river island; low, flat laud. 

HOLOCAUST=hél'-d-cdwst, #. A sacrifice of 
which the whole was consumed by fire. 

Hos/-o-anarH, (-graf, 163) «. A deed executed 
or writies wholly by the grantor’s own haud. 

LlOLP, HOLPEN,—Sce Tu Help. 

HOLSTER.—See under To Hold. 

HOLT, hovlt, 1)6: s. A wood; a forest; a hill. 


HOLY, ho’-leéy, a. Primarily, whole or perfect in a 
moral seuse; goud, religious, pure, immaculate; hal- 
lowed; sacred to divine use. Ho’-lt-ly,ad@, Ho’-it pets, $8. 

Hov!-r-vam, (hdl/-é-dam, 92) s. Holy-lady. [Obs.] 

Moi!-r-pay, 92: 8, and a. A holy day, or day of 
some ecclesiastical festival; heuce, an auniversary 
feast penerally ; a day of rest; a day of gayety aud 
sport :—uadj. Befitting a holiday; coming only at in- 
tervals. 

Qc~ Uther compounds retain the primitive sound of the 
word Hu‘iy ; as Holy Ghost; Huty-roed, (the holy-cross ; 
yet as applied to the palace in Edinburgh, it is_ pro- 
nounced hul’- y-roud ;) Luly: Thursday, ,asceusion day ;) 
t:udy-week, (passion week,) &c. 

HOMAGE=him’-dge, 99: 8, Acknowledgement 
as froma feudatory of service and fealty due to his 
i ase lord; the external act by which the ackuow- 
ledzement is signified; gene ally, obeisance, respect, 

Tn Hum’-aye, v,@. To do homage to. (Uunsual.] 

tlom/!-a-yer, 2: 8. One who homages. (Shaks.] 

iium/-age-a-ble, 101: a. Subject to homage. 

LIOME=home, 8s. a. and ad. One's own house; 
or place of abode; ones own country; place where 
any person or thing abides or is to abide :—adj. Do- 
mestic; vative; ¢ ose, reaching its destination :—adr. 
‘Tu one’s owa habitation or country; close, closely; to 
the point. 

Home’-less, a. 

Home’-lot, s. 
stants or near it. 

Home’-ly, a. Pertaining to home. [Obs.] See lower. 

[ome’-born, a. Native, natural; not foreign. 

Wome’-bred, a. Taught only at home; artless, un- 
cultivated; rnde; domestic, not foreiza. 

flome’-felt, a. Felt in one’s own breast; inward. 

Home’-spun, a. and gs. Wrought at home; plain, 
uiclegaut; rude:—s. A rude untaught man, 

Ilome’-stead, (-stéd, 120) 8. The place of the 
mansion, often including a portion of the adjuvining 
land: also called Homr’-srauu. (112.) 

Hlome’-ward, Home’-wards, 140: ad. Toward 
home. 

¢> Other compounds are /'ome’-keeping, (not given to 
gaidiny;) fome’-lya, (home pond, the name of a 
fish;) fume’-maie, (made at home;) and Mome- 
speaking, (speech to the point.) 

Hoxe’-ny, 103, a. and ad. Coarse, or homespun : 
hence, plain in features; rude in quality :—ade. 
Homcelilv. 


Home’-li-ly, ad. Rudeiy, inelegantly. 

Home’-li-ness. 8. Plainness; rudeness, coarseness. 
HOM ER=h0o’-mer,s. A Hebrew measure , 3 pints. 
HOM ERIC=hé-mér-ick. a. Pertaining to Homer. 
HOMESPUN, HOMESTALL, &c.— Sce under 


Home. 


Without a home. 
Inclosure on which the mansion 


HON 
HOMICIDE, hom-e-ctde, s. The killing of ® 


man by the hand of man; in this general sense, it 
includes both murder, and the Jegal or justitiabte 
slaying of a man; in a more limited sense, itis applied 
to man-slaughter, and to chance medicy; one who kills 
another, a manslayer. 

llom%-t-ci’-cal, a. Man-slaying ; murderous. 


HOMILY, hom’-d-le-y, 105: s. Literally, a con. 
eregation; uppropriately, a congregational discourse ; 
w sermon. 

Hom/’-i-list, 8. A preacher. 

Llom’-i-let’-t-cal,a@ Social, conversablo. 


LLOMGEOMERIC, ho-mé-d-mér”-tck, 103, 
88: a. Having, or teaching the doctrine of samen: as 
of parts. or rather similarity; see the pretix, &e in Sup. 

[ho’-mo-Ge*-ng-ors, 90, 120: a. Having the same 
nature, as opposed to Heterogeneous: Homogenen| 
has the same meaning, but 1s now less used. 

Ilo’-mo-ge”-ne-ovs-ness, 8. Participation of the 
same nature; similitude of kind: Ho’moge”nealness 
aud Ho’-mo ge-ne” f-ty, are the same, but are less in 
use: Homog’eny (joiut nature) is scarcely used but 
by Bacou. 

Ilu-mo1’-o-Gous, 120: a. 
proportion, 

Ho-son’-yeay, 105: 8. Sameness of name where 
there is a difference uf meaning; equivecation. 

Ho-nion’-y-mows. a, Equivoeal, ambiguous. 

ho-morPH’-o-n Y, 163, 105: 8. Sameness of sound. 

Llo-mur’-o-nous, 120: a. Having sameness ol 
tension or never going beyond a certain point, snid of 
such distem pers as keepa constant tenour of rise, state 
and declension 

HONE=hone, s. A small whetstone. 

To Hone, v. a. To sharpen on a hone. 

To HONE=honge, v. 2. To whine; to pine. (Obs.. 

HONEST, Sn’-ést, 56: a. Just, upright, fair io 
purpose and in act, not fraudful ; also, frank, sincere, 
unreserved, hearty; also, io our old writers, pure o1 
unblemished as regards female chastity; a sense still 
in view when it is said ofa man who mariies his con. 
cubine that he makes an honest woman of her.— 
B. Jonson uses Tu Honest in the seuse of to grace, 

Hon’-ext-ly, ad. Uprightly, justly; chastely. 

Hon’-est-y, 105: 8. Integrity in the discharge of 
the duties of life, particularly the common duties; 

« Virtue; honour; frankuess, - 

HONEY, hiin’-dy 116: 8. A sweet vegetatJe 
juice collected by bees; sweetness; a word of tender- 
ness, 

To Hon’-ey, v. n. To talk fondly :—act. To sweeten. 

Hon’-ted, (id, 114) a. Covered with honey; sweet. 

Hon’-ey-less, a, Destitute of honey. 

Hlun’-ey-bay, 8. The stomach of the honey bee. 

Hon’-ey-comé, (-come, 116, 156) a The cells of 
wax in which bees store their honey. 

Llon’-nx-m00N, & The month of Aoneying, (see To 
Honey,) the first month after marriage. 

Hon”’-zy-suc-xK.e, LO): 8, Woodbine. 

(> Other compounds are Hon’ey-dew, (a sweet sub- 
stance found on certain plants in small drops ;) 
Hon'ey slower, Hon’ey-locust, Hon'ey-stalk, Honey. 
wort, (plants;) Hon/ey-gnut, (an insect;) Hon’ey- 
muuthed, llun'ey-tungued, (smooth in speech,) &c. 

HONORARY.—See in the ensuing class.- 

LLONOUR, 6n’-ur, 56, 120, 40: s. Esteem or regard 


built on opinion ; detinitely, the esteem paid to worth; 
self esteem founded on a consciousness of meriting 
honour in the foregoing sense: the esteem, or aLy 
mark of that esteem, which attends high birth, rank, 
or riches, or a compliance with certain customs of 
society; self esteem founded on the consc’ous posses- 
sion of honour iu this last sense; other senses are de 
ductions fiom, or particular applications of these; 
dignity; reputuion; female chastity; integrity; G0- 
bleness; respectful or revereatial regard; token of 


Haviug sumeness of 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling thot have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tn, 1, e. mission, 163: vizh-dn, i.e, vi ivn, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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respect; title; civilities; a court card at whist; for- 
merly, it was the style of a man of rank; thence, it 
was used generally in spenking to a superior; it is 
vow distinctively given to the Vice chancellor and the 
Master of the Kolls. 

To Hon’-our, v. a. To revere ; to dignify ; to glorify; 
to treat with due civility and respect ; iu commerce, 

‘to accept and pay when due. 

Hon’-our-er, & One that honours or exalts. 

Hon’-vur-a-ble, a. Free from reproach; honest in 
p se; great, noble, illustrious; conferring honour; 
a style of nobility, and, before the usual address of a 
commoner, implyiug noble parentage, but privy 
councillors are styled right honourable whether of 
noble birth ur not. 

Hon’-our-a-bly, ad. With tokens of honour; mag- 
nanimonsly, reputably. 

Hon -our-a-ble-ness, s. State of being honourable. 

Hon’ or-ar-y, 191.33, 34, 105: a. Done in honour ; 
conferring honour without gain. 

HOOD, hdd, 118: s. Quality, character, condition : 
it is now used only in compounds. 

HOOD, hdd, 118: &. A covering for the head ; 
as a woman's, A monk’s, or a hawk’s hood; an orna- 
mental fold that hangs down the back of a graduate; 
a covering generally. 

Tv Houd, v. a. To dress as in a hood; to blind. 
To Wvod’-wink, 158: v. a. To blind by covering 
the eyes; to cover; to deceive by blinding the mind. 

Hvod”-man-b.ind’, 115: s. Blind- man’s buff. 

[LOOF=hdodf, s. The horny substance that covers 
or terminates the fect of certain animals. 

To \loof, v.n. To walk as cattle. 

Huofed, (hdoft, 143) a. Furnished with hoofs. 

Hool’-bound, a. Having dry contracted hoofs. 

1100K, hook, 118: s. Any thing bent 80 as to 
catch hold; a snare, a trap; a sickle; part of a hinge: 
something that catches, a catch; an advantage: ug 
the hooks. in disorder: By hook or by crovk, one way 
or othr. 

To Hook, v. a. and ”. To catch with a hook; to 
fasten as with a hook; to ensuare; to draw by furce 
or artifice:—aeu. To bend as a houk. 

Huvk’-ed, a. Bent, curvated; hence, Hook’edness. 


Houk’-nosed, (-ndzed, 151) a. Having a curvated 
hose. 
HOOKAH=hd0-kadh. s. An eus.ern pipe of com. 


plicuted construction for smoking tubacco§ cuoled 
through water. 

HOOK ER=hdk’-er, s. A Dutch vessel £0 called. 

HOOP=hddp, s. Any thing circular by which 
something is bound or may be bound ; a piece of whale- 
bone formerly used to extend the petticoats in female 
attire. 

Jo at v. a. To bind by hoops; to encircle. 

To HOOP=haoop, v. 2. To whoop: which see. 

Iloop’-ing-cough’, (-cdtf, 125, 162) s, Whooping 
cough. 

Tv HOOT=hoct, v. n. and a. To shout in con- 
tempt; to cry as an owl :—act. Todrive with a shout. 

Hoot, Hoot’-ing, 8. A shout or shouting in con- 


tempt. 

To HOP=hdp, v. ». Primarily, to dance; to skip 
dishily: appropriately, to leap on one leg; hence, to 
imp. - 

Hlop, s. Adance; a leap on one leg. 

Hop’-per. s One who hops; a dancer ; the box or 
frame into which corn is put to be ground. 

Hop’-scotch, s. A boys’ game. 

HOP=hdép, s. A plant, used in brewing. 

Tv Lop, v. a. To impregnate with hops :—nru. To 
yick hops :— LJop/-ping, s. The act of picking hops. 
G2 The compounds are Hup"-biad, (115: the stem of the 
hop:) Mup'-garden, Hup’. cast, (kiln for drying hops ; ) 

Hop’-picker, Hup' pole, Hop’-yard, ke. 


HOR 


HOPE=hope, s. The expectation of good; desire 
joined with belief; confidence; that which gives hope; 
the object of hope. 

To Hope, v. ». and a. To live in expectation of 
geod; to place confidence in another :—act. To expect 
with desire. 

Hu’-per, s. One who hopes: Ho’-ping-ly, add. 
With hope. 

Hope’-fal, 117: @. Having hope; giving hupe. 

Hope’-ful-ly, ad. With hope; promisingly. 

Hope’-fxl-ness, s. Promise of good. 

Hope’-less, a. Having no hope; giving no hope. 

Hope’-less-ly, ad. Without hope. 

Hope’-less-ness, s. State of being desperate. 

HOPLITE=h6p’-lite, s. Ancient Greek soldier. 

HOPPER. (Part of a mill.)}—See under To Hop. 

HORAL=hore’-al, a. Relating to the hour. 

Hor-a-ry, (hdr’-d-réy, 92, 129; a. Relating to an 
hour; continuing as fur an hour; noting the hours. 

HORDE, hored, 130: 8. A body of Tartars; a 
migratory crew of people. 

HOREHOUND.—See Hoarhound under Hoar. 

HORISON=hé-ri’-zon, 86, 151, 18: s. The 
line which terminates the view, when the eye is carried 
round with a level direction. 

Ilor’-t-zon”-tal, a. Near the horizon; on a level ; 
at right angles with a perpendicular. 

Hor’-t-zon”-tal-ly, ad. In a horizontal direction. 

HORN=horn, 37: 8. The hard pointed substances 
which grow on the heads of some quadrupeds; that 
which is made, or used to be maile of hort that 
which is like a horn in shupe or siluation; the ima- 
ginary antler of a cuckold. 

Tv Horn, v. a. To bestow horns on, to cuckold. 

Hor-ned, a. Furnished with, or shaped like a horn. 

Hor’-ned-ness, s. Appearance as of a horn. 

Hor’-ner, s. A worker or trader in horn. 

Hor’-ny, @. Made of, or resembling horu; hard. 

Hor’-net, 8. A large stinging Gy. 

to: The compounds are Horn’-beak or Hurn'/ish, (the 
gar-fish;) Hurn’-beam, \n tree:) Horn’-bill; Horn’-owl, 
(birds ;) Horn’-blende ; Horn’-slate; Horn’.stone, (mine- 
rals;) L’orn’-book, (the first book of children whieh 
used to be covered with hurn to keep it unsviled ;) 
Hornblower, (one that plays the musical in trumeut 
called a horn;) Horn’-pipe, (originally a Welsh ins'ra- 
ment; hence, a tune of a particular measure; hence, 
a characteristic British dance;) Hura’-fout, (horu- 
footed or huofed ;) Horn’-shaviags, (scrapings of horn, 
or hartshorn;) Hurn/-work, (work iu fortificaliva 
having angulor horns or poiuts,) &c. 

HOROGRAPHY, hd-rdg’-rd-fey, 87, 163: s. 
(Compare Horal, &c.) Descriptive knowledge of the 
hours. 

Hox’-0-1.0GE, 8. Any instrument for telling the 


howr, a clock, an hour-glass, &c.: Hor’-v-lu’-gy is the 
same. (Obs. ] 


Hor’-0-1.0-@1-0G"-RA-PHY, 87: 8, Descriptive know- 
ledge of instruments for computing the Avurs; dialing 
Hor’-o-lo’-gi-o-graph”-ic, a. Pertaining to dialing. 
Ho-rom’-£-TRY, 8. The art of measuring hours. 
Hor’-o-scorg, $s Literally, a view or calculation 


of the hour, that is, of the planets at the hour of birth. 
{Astrol.] 


HORRENT=h6r-rént, «a. Pointed outwards; 
bristled, | Milton :] standing on end with terror.[Akens.! 

Hon’-nI-BLE, 105, 101: @. Exciting horror 
shocking. 

Hor -ri-bl y, ad. Dreadfully; hideously. 

Hor-ri-ble-ness, s. Terribleness. 

Hor’-ror, 38 : s. The passion produced by a terrible 
and hateful object, when the bluod sevms to cunile, 
and the hair to bristle; a shuddering, a quivering; 


The schemes entize, and the priociples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Grendfal thoughte; in poetical language, gloom, drea- 
riness 

Hor’-rid, a. Primarily. rough, rugged, bristly; pro- 
ducing horrur; gloomy 5 in culloquial use, offensive, 
unpe sing. 

Hor'-rid-iy, ad. In a horrid manner. 

Hor’-rid-ness, s. State of being horrid. 

Hon-niy’-1c, 88: a, Causing horror. 

Hlon-nis!-o-Nous, a. Sounding dreadfully. 

HORSE=horcz, 37, 153: s. A well-known animal, 
used for carriage by mounting on his back, or b 
Pieene him in the traces of a vehicle; cavalry, or sol- 
diers ou horseback; a machine by which something is 
supported, usually a frame with legs; a constellation. 
To take horse, to set out to ride. 

Tv Horse, v.a. To mount on a horse; to furnish 
with a horse or horses; to carry asa horse; to ride as 
on a horse ; to cover for procreation. 

Horse/-man, s. A rider; a horse-soldier. 

Horse’-man-ship, s. The art of riding, or of ma- 
ara a horse; equestrian skill. 

@> Of the other compounds, Hurse’-back; F'orse’-dung ; 
Horse -hair; aud Horse!-flesh, are of obvious meaning. 
Of the following, the meaning is scarcely less obvious ; 
Horse’-bean, (a smali bean su named, because ziven to 
horses :) Hurve’-biuck, (a staye to mount horses ; ) 
Horse-buat, (to convey horses, or moved by horses ;) 
Horse!-buy, (4 groom;) Hors?-breaker; Horse’ cloth ; 
Horse-cuurser, (one thatrune horses, or deals in them : 
Horse’-dealer; Hurse’-drench, (dose sor a_ horse ; 
Horse’ fly, (that stings horses;) Horse-guurds’, (body 
of cavalry forming the King’s guard;) Horse -keeper; 
Hors? lerch, (a farrier; see also in the uext class of 
compounds ;) Horse’-litter, (a carriage on poles bourne 
hetweeu two horses:) ‘orse’-ivad; Hurse’-meat, (pro- 
vender:) / orse’-msll, (turned by a horse ;) f’orse'-mi- 
liner, (one who makes and supplies the ornamental 
furniture of bridles and harness PY Horse’-path, Horse- 
road, Hoursée-way; Horse'-pond; Hurse’.rave; Horse- 
shoe; Horse'-stealer; Horse-whip; To Horse-whip, 
(to strike with a horse whip; ) Hurse’.worm, (one of 
those usually called bets;) &e. In other compounds 
Horse has the sense of large, coarse, or buisterous; as 
Horsé-chestaut; Horse’.crab ; Horse’-cucumber; Hurse’- 
emmet; Horse’fuced; Horse'-laugh; — Horse'-leech; 
Horse’-marten, (not a bird, but a large bee;) Horse’- 
match, (a bird ;) Hurse’-muscle, (a shell-fish;) Horse’. 
play; Horse’-radish: this last is a plant: other names 
of plants are Horse’ foot; Horse’-mint; Hurse’-purs- 
fain; Horse’-tail; Hursée-tungue; Hurse’-vetch, &e. 

HORTATIVE, hor-td-tiv, 105: «. and a. Ex- 
hortation. (Bacon.}—adj. Encouraging; hortatory. 

Hor’-ta-tor-y, 38, 105: a. Advising, inciting. 

Hot-ta/-tion. 89: s, Exhortation. 


HORTICULTURE, hor"-té-ciil/-ture, 147: 2. 
The cultivation of yardens on scientific principles. 

Hor’-ti-cul”-tu-ral, 147: a. Relating to gardening. 

H or’-t:-cul!'-¢u-rist, 8. A scientific gardener, 

Hon!-ru-.4n, a. Belonging toa garden. (Evelyn ] 

Hon’-rus-sic’-cus, [Lat.] s. Collection of dried 
plants, literally, a dry garden. 

Hont’-vanb, s. An orchard. (Sandys, 1638.) 


HOSANNA, hé-zdn’-nd, 151: s. Literally, Save 
I beseech thee | an exclamation of praise to God. 

HOSE, hoze, 151: 8. (pé. Hosen or Hose.) 
Formerly, and almost to the end of the 17th century, 
it meant breeches, or the whole of the lower part 
of a man's dress, including stockings; Shakspeare, 
however, frequently uses it for stockings; in still ear- 
lier times it is said to have signified shoes; it is now 
used only for stockings, and hosen is obsulete. 

fo/-s7ER (ho!-zh'er, 147 ) ¢. One who sells stockings. 


Ho!-sier-y, 105: 8. Stockings, socks, and such ware. 
HOSPITABLE, his'-pé-td-bl, 101: a. Giving 
entertainment to strangers ; hind to strangers. 
tlos’-pi-ta-bly, ad. With kindness to strangers. 
llus/-pi-ta-b'e-ness, s. Kindness to strangers. 


HOU 


Hus’-pi-tage, s. Hospitality. [Sperser.; 

Hos’-Pi-r41, a. and 8. Hospitable. (Howell, }621 
Obs.J—s. A place for shelter and entertuinment. 
(Spenser: Obs. —At present, a builaing in which pro- 
vision is made for certain classes of persons, as ayed 
soldiers and sailors, orphans, and lunatics; more espe- 
cially, a building for the sick and wounded poor. 

Elos’-pi-tal-ler, s. One of a religious community 
whose office was to relieve the stranger, the poor, and 


sick. 

H os!-pi-tal?-s-ty, 84,105: 9 The practice of enter- 
taining strangers; kindness to strangers. 

To Hos'-pi-tate, v. n. and a. To reside as a guest : 
—act. To entertain as a host. (Unusual.} 

Host, (hoast, 116) s. One who gives entertainment 
to another; the landlord of an inn. Spenser uses ‘To 
Host in the sense of tu give entertainment. 

tlost’-ess, s. She who entertains; a landlady. 

Host’-el, Host/-el-ry, 8. Au inn; a lodging-house. 
(Obs.] The tormer word has taken the modern form of 
Hotel; aud Hos’teller, formerly an innkeeper, has 
dwindled in form and siyuitication into Hooller, 
Host’ ry, was the same as Hostyry. 

Host/-aar, (hdst'-Age,) s. One given in pledge for 
the security of perform.nce of certain conditions. This 
word is allied to the present class remotely as to its 
derivation, but closely as to its meaning; for a Austage 
is one who is contided to Aospitable treatment: the 
words of the following two classes, on the other hand, 
are closely allied to this class in etymology, but are so 
rem te in meaning as to justify a complete separation, 

HOST, hoast, 116: s. Originally, a sacrifice afer 
a Victory: appropriately, the sacritice of the mass iu 
the Roman church; the consecrated wafer, which by 
old writers is sometimes called the Hustte. 

Hov’-se1., (how/-zél, 151) s. The euchariat. (Obs.) 

70 Houl-sel, v. a. To give or receive the eucharist. 

HOST. hoast, 116: s. A hostile army; number 
assembled for war, any great number. See for othe 
scnses the precedi: g c.asses; iu which see also sue: 
relations of Host as have vo counection with its prs 
sent meaning. 

Hos/-11.¥, (hés/-til, 105) a. Suitable to an enemy ; 
adverse, oppusite. 

Hos’-tile-ly, 105: ad. Ina hostile manner. 

Hos-til’-s-ty. 84: s, Open war; enmity. 

HOSTLER, 6s’-ler, 56, 156: #. (Compare Hos. 
tel under Hospitable.) The servant who has the care 
of the horses at an inn. Hotel, see in Supp. 

HOT=h6t, #. (Compare Heat, &c.) Having the 
power to excite the sense of heat; contrary to could ; 
violent; eager; lustful; pungent. acrid. 

Hot’-ly, ad, With heat; ardently ; lustfally. 

Hot’-ness, ¢. Heat; violence; fury. 

Hot!-bed, & A garden bed fermented by dung. 

Hot’-brained, |14: a. Violent; furious. 

Hot’-house, s. A place kept hot for ripening plants 
and fruits; anciently, a brothel. : 

Hot’-mouthed, 114: a. Headstrong, ungovernable. 

Hot’-spur, s. and a. A violent precipitate man; a 
pea of speedy growth :—ad). Impetuous, 

&> Other compounds are Hul-cockies, (a child’s play: 
bat grave etymologists deny the relationship ;) Hut’- 
headed, &e. 


HOTCH - POT, or HOTCH - POTCH. — See 
Hodge-podge. It is used as a law term for a mingling 


of possessions. 

HOTTENTOT =hdt!-t&én-t6t, s. A savage native 
of the South of Africa; a savage, brutal man. 

HOUGH. hock, 125, 162: #. The joint of the hind 
leg of a beast; the ham. 

To Hough, v. a. To cut the hongh, to hamstring. 

&> Formerly the word Hog, from a different ruot. and 
probably with a different pronunciation, siguificd a 
sort of adze or hoe. 


HOULT.—See Holt. 


The sigo = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, t.¢. mission, 165: yizh-tn, i. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166; thén 166 
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HOW 


HOUND=hownd, 31: ». Originally, a genene ! 6 The phrase How do you? 


name for the dog ; at present, a particular breed tor the 
chice. 

To Wound, v. a. To set on in chase ; to hunt. 

@> The compounds are Huuna’ Jish; Hound’s'-tongue, 
(a plaut;) and Houndtree 

HOU R, our, 56=ow'ur, 53: 8. The twenty-fourth 
part ofa natural day; a particular time; the time as 
marked hy the clock. 

Hour’-ly, a. and ad. Happening or done every hour ; 
frequent; contiaual :—adv. Every hour. 

> The compounds are f/uur’-glass, ( generally, a sand- 
Rlass;) lvurhand (of a clock ;) Hour’ plate, (dial of a 
clock:) &e. 

HOURI, how/er-dy, 53.105: 2, 


dise among the Mahometans, 

HOUSE=howce, 152, 189: », sheltered place 

HOUSES, how"-ziz, 151: 8. pl. Sof human abode; 
an abode; a sheltered place; the place of a religious 
or academical institutions manner of living, the table; 
astrological station ofe a planet; family, kindred ; the 
honsehold; a body uf the ptrliament, 

To Wouse, (howz, 137:) . a. and a. To admit 
to shelter or residence: to keep under a roof; to drive 
to shelter:—neu. To takeshelter or abode; tu have an 
astrological station, 

(> See Houser, To Houser, under Host, a sacrifice, 

Hous’-age, s. A fee for keeping goods in a house. 

Hous'-iny, s. Houses collectively ; habitation ; cloth 
under a saddle, originally used to keep off dirt; bow 
au ornamental or military appendage ; in this sense 
the word is differently derived; Drydeu calls it Houss. 

House/-less, a. Wanting habitation or shelter, 

House’-ling, a. Pertaining to the house of a new- 
marrie! pair, or to the sacrament of marriage ; Com- 
pare ‘Fo Housel under Host. (Spenser." 

Hovss!-wire, (hiaz’-wif, 120, 105) s. The mis. 
tress ofa family: a female economist ; one skilled in 
female busiuess ; alittle case for pins, needles, thread, 
seissars, and such like, in which sense it is colloguially 
pronounced huz'xif, 

House’-wile-ly, a. Pertaining to a housewife. 

House’-wil-er-y, s. Female business in the manage- 
ment of a family. 


Hovse!-pore, (howed-bdte) s, Allowance of wood to 
repair the house and supply fuel. (Law. j 


House’-no1.n, (howe’-hdled, 116) 2. A family 
living together: family life. Itis used adjectively, to 
signify domestic, made at home, or belougiuy to the 
family. 

House’-hold-er, s. The head of a family, 

¢> The other compounis are House’-buat, (a covered 
boat;) House’-breaker, (a robber who forcibly enters a 
house by daylight; compare Burglar;) House’-break- 
ny; House’.dog; Houseker er, (a householder; one 
who lives much at home; the upper female servant of 
a household ;) Huese’-keepiag; Huuse’-lamb. (a lamb 
fed iu the house ;) House-leek, (a plant:) House- 
maid, Huuse’-pigeon; Housé-ruom; House-snail; 
House!-wariming, (a feast on the occasion of entering a 
new heuse;) Howse’-wright, (a builder ;) &e, 

HOVE.—Sce To Heave, 

Ho’-ven, a. Raised ; tumified. {Obs.] 

HOVEL=héw-&8l, 14: 3. A shed ; a mean house. 

To Hov/-el, v. a. To shelter in a hovel. (Shaks.] 

To HOVER, hiw’-er, 116: v. n, To hang flutter- 
ing in the air overhead; to wander about a place. 
ov'-er, 8. Protection or shelter by hanging over. 

HOW=how, 31: ad. I what manner ; to what 
degree; for what reasou; by what means; in what 
state; it is nsed interrogatively ; interjectioually; and 
argumentatively, 

How-be’-it, ad. Nevertheless ; yot; however. (Obs ) 

How-ev/-er, ad. In whatever manner or degree ; at 
all events; nevertheless: notwithstanding. 

How!-so-ev-er, ad, However. 


A nymph of para- 


HU 


sumetimes appears im the 
Coutracted form, f/uw.d*ye. | 

HOW ITZER=how!it-zer, 2. A kind of mor:ar 
for throwing shells, 

To HOWL=how!,31:¥.". anda. To cry as a dog 
or wolf; to utter cries in distress; in poetical use, to 
utterany loud or horrid ery :—act. To atter with outery. 

Howl, s. Cry as of s wolf or dog: mournful cry. 

Howl’-ing, s. A howl; a loud divmal Doise. 

flow’ Let, s. A bird of the owl kind, which utters a 
mournful erv. 


To HOX, hicks, 154: ». a. To hongh. (Shaks.) 
HOY=hoy, s. A large boat rigged as a sloop. 
HOY! hoy: intery. Ho! holloa! stup ! 


HUBBUB=hihb-ba b, a. A shout, a mixed cla. 
mour, a tumult, ariot: hence, Hul’-Lub bve", a how liug. 


HUCKA BACK =hiick’-d-bick, 8. Coarse table 
linen with an aneven surface, 

HUCKLE, hnec’-kl, 10): 8. The hip. 

Huc’-kle-bone, s. The hip-bone. 

Hin c!-K1.E-BACKED, (-backt, 114, ] 13) a. Round- 
hacked. 

HUCKSTER=hick’-ster, 36: «. 
pedlar; a trickster. Swift uses Huchsterer. 

To Huck/-ster, v. n. To deal in petty bargains: 
Milton uses it actively. Tu Huck, (Obs.] is to haggle. 

Huck’-ster-aze, s. Dealing, in contempt. [Milton.} 

To HUDDLE, hid“dl, v. a. and n. To dress up 
close, to mobble. [Obs.j Tu put on ina hurry; to put 


up in disorder, to throw together, in confusion :-—ner, 
0 come in a crowd. 


Hud’-dle, s. Crowd ; a confused throng. 

Hud/-dler, s. One that crowds or huddles, 

HUE=ht, 189: s, Colour, dye. 

HUE=hi, s. A shouting; as, 4 hue and cry, which 
phiase is ay propriated to signify a leyal pursuit. 

HUFF=hot 135: 8. Swell of sudden anger or ar. 
rozance; in uld authors, a boaster, 

o Huff, v. a. and m. To swell; to hector ; to treat 
insolrntly : to offend :—neu. To bluster; to bounce, 

Hut’-fer, 36: 2. A bully, a binsterer. 

Uluf’-fish, a, Arrogant; swelled with anger. 

Huf’-tish-ly, ad. Arrogantly; with sudden anger. 

(luf’-fish-ness, s. Petulance, arrogance. 

To HUG=hig, v. «. To press close in au embrace; 
to treat with tenderness; to gripe as in Wrestling ; to 
congiatulate, followed by himself, one's-self, &c., 

Huy. s. A close embrace; a gripe in wrestling. 

HuG’-aer-mvual/-cer, 8, A bye, dark, and narrow 


place, where people can scarcely move without hu: giug 
each other: state of people ina huggermugyer. 


i UGE=higy, @. Vast, immense; great even to 
terribleness or deformity; Hu’gy may be met with in 
Dryden and others: Hu’gevus is burlesque or Vulgar. 

Huge'-ly, ad. Immensely, enormously. 

Ruge’-ness, s. Enormous bulk ; greatness. 


11 UGGERMUGGER.—See under To Hug. 


A retailer: a 


JH UGUENOT=hii'-gué-nét, &. A French calvinist. 


It is supposed to have originally meant, a confederate. 
HUISHER, hwe’-sher, 145,104 : 8. Anusher. fObs.1 
1WUKE=hiike. s. A cloak: also written Hyke (Obs.] 
HULCH=hiltch, « A hunch or hump. (Obs.] 
Hul’-chy, a. Gibbous. (Sherwood.] 
HWULK=hulk, s. The body of a ship; a ship; as 

present, the body of a ship laid by as unserviceable. 
To Hulk, v. a. To exenterate; as, To hulk a hare, 
HULL=hal, 155: s. (Compare To Hele :) #. That 

which hides or covers, the Ausk or integument; the 

Aulk or body of a ship, which words Ausk aud Aulk hace 

ouly an acquired and not an original relatiouship; Tu 


lie a hull, is to lie as a hull only, when sails are ase 
less, or would be dangerous. 


The schemes entire, und the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Jowels: gatd-wiy: chap!-man: pa-pl’: Wa: gidd: j'H, he. Jew, 55: ats i, Kc. mute, 171 
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HUM 


T Wall, vn. and a. To float, to drive without 
sails or rudder :—act. To take off the hull or husk; to 
fire into so as to pierce the hull 

Hul’-ly, 105: a. Having husks or pods. 

HULVER=hal’-ver, s. The holly, a tree. 

To HUM-ehim, v. x. and a. To make an inarti- 
culate buzzing sound; to pause in speaking and sup- 
ply the interval by hems; to make a dull noise like a 
drone; to applaud by humming, a practice now anti- 
quated :—act, To sing in a low droning voice; in 
Vulgar language, to impose upon. 

Hum. 8. The noise of bees or other insects; a low 
confused noise as of crowds; any low dull sound; a 
pause with inarticulate sound; anciently, an expres- 
sion of applause; an imposition in jest. 

Hum! ttery. A sound implying pause and doubt. 

tfum’-mer, s. One that hums. 

Hum/-ming, s. Sound of bees; a low murmur. 

ttum’-bird, Hum/-ming-bird, s. A very small 
bird, so called from the sound of its wings 

Hum/-ble-bee, 101: 8s. A bee of n large kind, with 
no sting, called in some places bumble bee. 

Hum’-BuG, & An imposition played off under fair 
and honourable pretences: it was once, perhaps, as 
Todd affirms it still to be, a very low word: but it hus 
become very i ssa through the frequent occasions 
for usiny it, and, though colluyuial, is scarcely to be 
deemed valgar. 

Hum’-pnum, a. and s. Dull, stupid :—s. A stupid 
person; adrone, a dullard, 

HUMAN=ht’/-ma@n, a. Waving the qualities of a 
man; belonging to mankiud ; not divine, 

Hlu’-man-ate,a. Invested with humanity. (Cranmer.] 

Hlu’-man-ly, aed. After a human manner: Pope has 
used it to siznify what we now express by Humauely. 

Ilu/-man-ist, s. One versed in the knowledge of 
human nature. -- See also lower. 

Hu‘-man-kind’”, 115: 8. The race of man. 

Hlu-man/-:-ty, 84, 105: 8. The nature of man; the 
collective body of mankind.—See also lower, 

Hu-many/, a. Having qualities which become man 
asa secial being, civil, kind, benevolent, tender. 

Hu-mane’-ly, ad. In a humane manner, 

Hlu-mane’-ness, s. Tenderness, humanity. 

tu-man/--ty, s. Humaneness.—Sce also lower. 

To Flu’-man-ize, v. a. To render humane, to soften. 

Ebul-man-intr, s. One versed in the scieuce of that, 
namely, of language, by which man is immediately 
distinguished from brutes, a ph lologer, a grammarian. 

Hu-man/-i-ty, #. Philology: Humanities, in the 
plural, is used in some places to signify grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry — See the usual senses above, 
under Human aid Humane, 


HUMATION, hd-ma/-shiin, 89: s. Interment. 
th UMBLE, um/’-bl, 56, 101- a. Primarily, low 


iu place; (compare Humation and Humicubation ;) 
lowly, modest, nut proud, 

To Hun-ble, 101: v. a. To bring down from a 
height; to make submissive; to niake to bow down 
with humility ; to mortify; to make to condescend. 

Hun-bler, s. One that humbles himself or others. 

Hum’-bly, 105: a. With humbleness. 

Hum'-ble-ness, s. State of being humble, hamility. 

G>- Among the compounds are Hum'ble-moxuthed, (meek 
of speech ‘) and Hum'ble-plant, (a seusitive plant, that, 
being touched, prostrates itself on the ground.) Hu- 
BLE-BFE isa relation not of this class, but must be 
sought under ‘To flum: andthe plural noun Humsces 
is properly Umbles, which see. 


HUMBUG, HUMDRUM.—Sce under To Unum. 
Tov HUMECTATE=hd-méck-tite. 0. a. To 


wet, fo moisten: To Un-mect’ may also be met with. 
Hu-mec!-téve, 1U5: a. Of power to moisten. 
iJ u!-mec-ta"-/on, 89:8. The act of watering. 


HUN 


LTu‘/-ssip, a. Moist, damp; watery. 

Hu-mid!-i-ty, 105 8. Moisture; dampness, 

HOMERAL=hu’-mér-@l, a. Pertaining to the 
shoul-ler. 

HUMICUBATION, hi’-mé-eb-ba*- shin, 59: s, 
Act of lying on the ground. 

LIUMID, &c.—See above under Humectate. 

HUMILITY, hd-mil/-d-téy, 105: s. (Compare 
Humlle.) Lowliness of self-estimation, with ccre- 
spondence of deportment ; the opposite quality to pride ; 
modesty; an act of submission. 

7o Hu-mil/-i-ate, 146: v. a. To humble. 

Hu-mil/-t-a/-ton, 89: 8. Descent from greatness ; 
act of humility; mortification; wbatement of pride. 


HUMIN=ht/-min, s. The black nutritive matter 
of vegetables as derived from the gruuad, and cunsist- 
ing of carbon united with oxygen, 

Hu’-mic, a. Pertaining to humin, as humie acid. 

HUMMER, HUMMING .—See under To Hun. 

HUMMUMS, ham/-mumz, 147: s. pl. A Per- 
sian name for hot-baths. 

HUMOR=hi’-mor, 38: 8. Moisture, particularly 
a moisture or fluid of the animal body; the old phy- 
sicians reckoned four of these, namely, plilegm, blood, 
choler, and melancholy, which as they predominated 
Were supposed to determine the temper of the mind; 
in modern po, ular language, humor is often employed 
to signify ap auimal Muid in that viiiated state which 
tends to eruptive and other diseases; the other popular 
senses are disjvined from tie foregoing by different 
views of the relation between the animal and = the 
mental disposition, aud hence in those other senses 
the word may be distinguished by a spelling and pro. 
punciation in accordance with its French instead of 
its Latin derivation.—See it lower in the class, 

Hu’-mer-al, a. Proceeding from the humors. 

Hu!-mor-ous, a. Moist. [Ohs.) See below. 

Hu'-uovn, (i/-mur, 56, 120, 40) 191: « Ge. 
neral turn or temper of the mind; (see above;) temper 
of the mind at a particular time; distinctively, an ill- 
humour; a caprice, wa temporary inciiuation; iv the 
imitative arts, and iu discourse, that taleat by which 
the peculiarities of men's dispositions and habits are 
generalized su as to remove the offensiveness of ie 
sonal mimicry, and set in strikiny aud diverting lights, 
either by gentle and delicate touches, or by bruud aud 
coarser strukes, 

To Hu’-mour, v. a. To gratify or soothe by com- 
pliance with a humour; to comply with; to fit. 

Hu'-mour-ist, s A man of whimsical disposition ; 
one who has odd conceits; also, one who has the talent 
of humour ; a wag, a droll. 

Hu’-mour-ous, 120: a. Moist, humid; (Obs. :) ex- 
pricions, whimsical, irregular; having or eahibicing 
the talent of humuur. 

Hul-mour-vus-ly, ad. Tn a humourous manner. 

Hu!-mour-ous-ness, %. State or quality of being 
humourous; tickleness, peevisliness, 

Hu!-mour-some, 107: a. Peevish, petulant: cess 
commonly, odd, humourous, 

Hu!-mour-some-ly, ad. Peevishly ; Vadly. 

HUMP=hump, s. The protuberance formed by a 
crooketl back; a protuberance. 

Humpback, s. One with a crooked back. 

Hump'’-backed, (-backt, 114, 143) a. Crooked 
iu the back, 

ILUNCH=huntch, s. A hump. 

Ilunch’-back, 8. A humpback. 

vo Hunch, v. a. To crook the back. (Dryden.] 

To HUNCH =huntch, v, a. To punch with the ist, 

tiunch, s. A blow, a punch. 


HUN DRED=hunl-dréd, a. and s. Consisting of 
ten multiplied by ten:—s. The number of ten multi 
plied by ten; a division of a county, forthe origin of 
which see Borough. 


Ths sigu = ww used afer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 


Consor.anis: mishi-tn, t ¢. mission, 163: vtth-un.t.e vision, 163: thin, 166: théa, 166. 
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HUR 


Llun'-dred-er, 8. A juryman in a hundred; the 
bailiff of a hundred. 

Hlun’-dredth, a. The ordinal of a hundred. 

HUNG.—See To Hang. 

HUNGARY, hiing’-gar-ey a. Hungarian; it is 
applied to a distilled water first made for a queen ol 
Hungary. ; 

HUNGER, Hung. Gier, 158, 77: 8. The pain 
felt from fasting; desire of food ; any violent desire. 
To UWunl-ger, v. m. To feel the pain of hunger; to 

desire with greut eagerness. 

Hua’-gered, 114: a. Pinched by want of fuod; it 
z 59) spelled Hungred, but provounced the same. 
(199, 

Huv'-ger-ly, a. and ad. Hungry :—ade. Hungrily. 

Hun’-gry, a. Feeling hunger; having a keen appe- 
lite; thin and voracivus in look; rapacious. 

Hun!-yre-ly, 105: ad. With keen appetite. 

HUNKS, hingks, 158: s. A sordid man ; a miser. 


To HUNT=hunt, v. a. and n. To chase for prey 
or sport; to pursue as io hunting; to disect in the 
chace; to search for:—acu. To follow the chace: to 
pursue or search. 

Hunt, s. Achace; pursuit; a pack of hounds. 

Hunt'-er, s A man, a dog, or a horse, employed 
in, or used to the chace. 

Hunt’-ing, s. Act or practice of the chace. 

Hunt’-resa, s. A female hunter. 

HTunts/-man, s. A hunter; the servant whose office 
is to manage the chace. 

Hunts’-man-ship, s. Qualifications of a hunter. 

Hunt'-ing-horn, s. A bugle used in hunting. 

HURDEN, hur’-dn, 114: ¢. Very coarse linen. 

HURDLE, hur’-dl, 101: 8. ‘A texture of twigs 
or osiers; a crate varying in form with its purpose. 

To Hur'-dle, v.a. To enclose with hurdles. 

HURDS.—See Hards. 

HURDYGURDY, hur’-déy-gur-déy, 105: «. 
A stringed portable instrument plryed by a wheel 
and with keys, much used by mendicants. 


To HURL=hurl, 39: v. a. and n. To throw 
with violence ; to utter with vehemence :—eu. Towhirl. 

Hurl, s. The act of casting; tumult, riot. 

Elurl'-er, s. One who hurls, or plays at hurling. 

Hiurl/-ing, s. A sort of game in Cornwall. 

Wurl-bat. s. An old kind of weapon. 

iturl’-wind, s. A whirlwind. 

Hur’-ly, s. Tumult, confusion, bustle. 

Hur’-ly-bur’-ly, s. and a, Commotion, tumult :— 
adj. Tumultnous. : 

HEURRAH! hodr-&W, 117: intery. Huzza! 

HURRICANE, hir-ré-cdne 105: 8. A very 
violent storm of wind: it used to be written Hurrica’av. 

To HURRY, hur-réy, 129: 0. a. and . To 
hasten; to urge or drive; to put into precipitation 
oe :—new, To move or act with precipi- 


Hur-ry, 8, A driving forward ; haste, commotion. 
Hur-ri-er, s. One who hurries; one who urges. 
Hur’-ry-skur’-ry, ad. Ina bustle, with tamult. 


HURST=hurst, 39: s. A wood or grove. 


To HURT, ) <—hurt, 39: wv. a. Originally, to 
1 tkurt, strike against; at present, to give pain 
Horr, by some bodily harm; tu bruise, to 


wound ; to harm, to damage. 
Hurt, s. Wound or bruise; harm, injury. 
Hurt’-er, # One who hurts or does harm; that 
which receives the Aurts or knocks of something. 
Hurt-fsl, 117: a. Injurious, mischievous. 
Hurt/-ful-ly, 105: ad. Injuriously, perniciously. 
Hurt’-ful-ness, s. Quality of being hurtful. 
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Hurt’-less, a. Harmless, iunoxivus; wiihou: burt. 

Hurt/-less-ly, ad. Without harm. 

Iiurt!-less-ness, s. Freedom from harmful qualities 

To Wur'-r1.£, 101: v.n.anda. Toclash, to meet 
or encounter with a shock; to rush; to wheel :—acé. 
To push with violeuce ; to whirl round or brandish. 

(> For Hux’/t.x-serry, see Whortleberry. 

HUSBAND, buz!-band, 151, 12: s. Originally, 
he who, being a cultivator of the ground, was the 
builder or proprietor of the house attached to it; a 
farmer; hence, the master of a family; and hence its 
resent usual signification, a man joined to a woman 
0 marriage; in some parts of the bible,a man con- 
tracted to a woman; figuratively, the male of a 
brute-pair.—Sce also lower. 


Tv Hus’-band, v. a. To supply with a hasband : 
this sense is unusual.—See lower. 

Elus’-band-less, a. Destitute of a husband. 

Zo Uus'-BAND, v. a. To direct and manage with 
frugality ; to till 

Lius’-band, s. A man that knows and practises the 
methods of economy; anciently, a husbaudman. 

Uus/-band-ly, a, Frugal, thrifty. 

Uus’-bend-ry, a. Tillage; culture of the land ; fru- 
gality; care of domestic affairs. 

Hus-band-man, s. One who cultivates the ground, 
a farmer; ancienily, the master of «x family. 

HUSH !=hash, ifery. Silence! be stil! 

Hush, a. Still, silent, quiet. 

To Hush, v. 2. and a. To be silent;—act. To 
muke silent, to still, to quiet, to a; pease. 

Hush/-mon-ey, (-miin-¢y, 116) 8. Bribe to secure 
silence, 

HUSK=hiask, s. The integument of certain fruits. 

To Husk, v. a. To strip off the integuments. 

Husk/-ed, a. Covered with a husk. 

Hus’-ky, 105: a. Abounding with husks; figura- 
tively, rough in tone, hoarse. 

Hus/-ki-ness, s. The quality or state of being husky. 

HUSSAR, hddz-zar’, 117: s. An Hungarian horse 
soldier, or one similarly accoutred. 

HItUSSITE=hus-site, s. A follower of Huss, the 
Kole mian reformer, who was burnt alive in 1415. 

HUSSY, hitz/-zéy 151: 8. A sorry worthicss 
woman: it is often used jokingly: the original word is 
Housewife, which see. 

Hus/-wife, (-wif, 105) s. Housewife, in a dis. 

raising sense. 

nUSTI NGS, his/-tingz, 143: s. p/. Literally, 

a house for affairs; a city court; a place of mee‘ing 


to choose a member of parliament, often a temporary 
erection. 


To HUSTLE, his’-sl, 156: v. a. To shake to- 
gether in confusion; to crowd; tocrowd for the pur- 
pose of robbery. 


HUT=htt, s. A poor cottage ; a sort of shed. 

To Hut. v. a. To lodge in huts. [Military. ; 
HUTCH=hutch, s. A chest, a case. 

To Hutch, v. a. To lay up as in a chest. 
HUZZA! hddz-zi!, 117, 97: intery. Harrah! 
Huz-za’, s. A shout; an acclamation: in a live cf 


Pope's it wiil be necessary to make the a regular ia 
sound, 


To Huz-za’, v. ns and a. To utter acclamation >— 
act. To receive or attend with acclamation. 

HYACINTH = hi'-d-ctnth, s. A graceful plant 
with pendent flowers; a reddish mineral. 

Hy/-a-cin’-thine, (-thin, 105) a. Made of hyacinths: 
resembling hyacinths in grace and beauty. 

HYADS, hi!-adz, 143: s. pl. A cluster of stara 10 
the bull's head. supposed by the ancients to bring 
rdin, The classical word is Hy’-a-des. (101.) 


| HYALINE, hi’-d-lin, 105: a, Glassy, resembling 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
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ginss; shining as rain in the san.—Compnare the pre- 
vious word. Hy’-lite, water-stone. Hy’-a-luid, watery. 
HYBRID=hi’-brid, a. and s. Prodnced from the 
mixture of two species, mongrel :—s. An animal or 


plant produced from a mixture of species; a mongrel; 
a mule. 


Hy’-bri-dous, 120: a. Of a mixed breed, mongrel. 
HY DATIS=hy’-dd-tis, . A greek word signifying 
a drop of water; appropriately, a little transparent 
bladder arising from some disorder of the lympheducts 
in an animal body; in the plural, Hy-dat’-t-des. (101.) 
Hy’-pia, 8s <A water serpent; the name of the 
many-headed monster slain by Hercules; hence, any 
manifuld evil; the polypus; a southern constellation. 

Hy’-drus, s. A water snake. See other words in Supp. 

Hy-pitac’-1p.—See lower under Hydrogen. 

Lly’-pra-coaur. (-zoy, 107) 8. A medicine to 
expe) watery humors, 

Hy-pran/-ar-4, 146: 8. Literally, a water-vessel ; 
appropriately, the name of a beautiful water plant. 

Hyx/-prant, s. A machine to scatter water. 

Hy’-prare, s. A compound in definite proportions 
of a metallic oxide with water. 

Iy-prau!-nic, 88 : ! 123: a. Relating to the con- 

H y-pravu!-1.1-c.41, veyance of water through 
pipes; or to water pipes. 

Hy-drau’-lics, s. p/. That branch of hydrodynamics 
which treats of fluids in motion, and in particular of 
the conveyance of water through pipes. 

H y!-pri-ov!’-1c.—See lower under Hydrogen. 

Hy!-pro-cenx, (-céle, 101) a. Any hernia pro- 
ceeding from water; a dropsy of the scrotum. 

Hy-dren"-ter-o-cele’, s. Hydrocele with bad rupture. 

Hy’-pro-cepH’-4-1.us, (-séf'-d-lis, 163) s. The 
disease called water in the head. 

H y/-pro-py-Nam”-108, 105: 8. pl. The science of the 

wers of water and other fluids, compreliending Hy- 
raulics and Hydrustatics. 

Hy’-pro-aen, (-jén, 169) *. The generating prin- 
ciple of eater, an aeriform fhuid or gas, one of the un- 
decompounded elements of modern chemistry. 

Hy-drac’-id, 59: s, Ao acid formed by the union 
of hydrogen with a substance that hins no oxygen. 

Hyy'-dri-od"-ic, 83: a. Of hydrogen and iodine, 
applied to an acid arising from these elements. 

Hy!-dri-o-date, s. A salt formed by the hydriodie 
acid with a base. 

> Phere are o her words equally relntsd to the present 
class; of which thece may serve asa specimen. Also inS. 

H y-proo!-n4- PHY. yofey, 16.3, 105) 8. The science 
of the wirery part of the terraqueous globe, or the art 
of deseribing it. 


Hy-droy’-ra-pher, s. One who draws maps of the 
sea. lakes, or other waters. 
H y-vroi'-o-ay, 87: 8 The doctrine of the nature 


and properties of wafer, as geology of earth, ueiology 
of air, &c. 


Hy"-pro-man’-cy, 87: 8. Divination by water. 

Hy!-pio-meL, s. Honey diluted in water, 

Ii y-prom’-g-TER, 8 An instrument used in mea- 
suring the extent and power of waver or other Auid. 

H y’-pro-PHo"-sI-4, (-f6/-bé-d, 90) s. A preter- 
natural dread of water, as.mptom of canine madness; 
the disease of canine madness. 


Hy-prop/-1c, a. Diseased with extravasnted wafer, 
dropsical; Hy-drop’icalis the same. Hy'drupsy, for 
Dropsy, oceurs in ‘Thomson. 


H y’-pro-scopr. 8. A-sort of waler clock. 
El y/-pro-statr’-ic, 88: I a. Relating to the weigh- 


Hy'-pro-star"-1-cat, ing of water and other 
fluids. 


Hy-dro-stat”-ics, s. pl. That branch of hydrody. 
namica whieh treats of the properties of fluids at rest 


HYPER- 


Hy-pror-ic, a. and s. Causing a discharge of wafer : 
—s. A medicine to purge off water or phlegm. Sapp. 

HYEMAL=hi-e’-mdl, a. (Compare Hiberna).) 
Belonging to winter as distinguished from vernal, 
estival, autumnal. 

To Hy’-e-mate, v. n. To winter ata place. 


HYENA=hi-e’-nd, «. A fierce animal sometimes 
called the tiger wolf. Shakspeare writes it //y/en. 

HYGEIAN, hi-ze’-’an, 91): a. Relating to health 
or the godess of health Hygeta. 

H YGROSCOPE=hi’-gré-scdpe, s. An instrument 
to observe the degree of moisture in the air. 

Hy'’-gro-scop”-ic, 88: @ Imbibing moisture as a 
hygroscope. 

El y-arom’-E-TER, 87: 8. An instrument to measure 
the moisture of the air, a hygroscupe. 

Hy’-Gro-star’-ics, 8. pl, The science of weighing 
or comparing degrees of moisture. 

HYLARCHICAL, hi-lar-ké-cal, 161: a@. Pre. 
siding over matter. 

H"-1.0-1Tne!-ism, 158: 8. The doctrine or belief 
that matter is God, a species of materialism. 

Hy’-1.0-z0/’-1c, s. One who holds matler to be 
animated. Hence, Hy’-lo-z0”-ism for Hylotheism. 

HY M, A transcriber's error for Lym. 

HYMEN=hi’-mén, s. The god of marriage; the 
virginal membrane; a skin enclosing the bud of a 
flower. Hymen’ium, the gills of a mushroom. 

{ymen-eal, } 12: a. and s. Pertaining to 

J1y’-men-e”-an, J marriage :—s. A marriage sung. 

Ily/-men-or/-rgit-4i, a. Having membrancous 
wings, applied to an order of insects having four such 
wings, 

HYMN, him, 156: 8. An encomiastic song; a 
song of adoration toa superiur being. 

To Hymna, v. a. and n. To praise in song; to 
worship with hymas:—acw, To sing in praise or acdo- 
ration. 

> The participles Hymning and Hymned are collo- 
quially pronounced Him’-ing and Himd, but with 
solemnity Him’-ning and Him’-néd 

Hym/-nic, a. Relating t hymns. 

Hym-nol!-o-gy, 87: s. A collection of hymns. 

HYOSCIAMA, hi’-e-cé-a""-md, 105, 147: 9. A 
vegetable alkali extracted from the hyoscyamus niger, 
pigsbean, or, as commonly called, hensbane. 

HYP, &c.—See in connection with Hypochondria 
under Hypo-.. 

HYPALLAGE, HY PASPIST.-See under Hy po-. 

HYPER-, A Greek prefix implying over, beyond, 
excess: Prior uses it in one place substantively to 
signify a hypercritic: in the compound terms of modern 
chemistry, it corresponds with super as used in other 
cases; thus Hy’per-ur”ygenated, is super-saturated 
with oxygen; and so of other compounis, as H1/’per- 
ox’ ymu’’riate, Hy per-car”buretted, &c. See also in Sup. 

Hy'-per-as”-pistT, #. Literally, one wha holds a 
shield over, a defender. 

lx-per’-pa-ron, 87: 8, Literally, a passing orer, 
applied to the passing over of different members of a 
sentence to euch others’ places, so as to muke an in- 
verted construction of the whole seutence. 

Hy-pgr’-so-1.4, & That section of a cone which is 
so directed that the angle, which the cutting plane 
makes with the base of the cone, erceeds in magnitude 
the angle of the side of the cone and the base; or itis a 
name implying ercess over certain properties inherent 
in the parabola.—See Ellipse. 

Hy’-per-bol”-ic, a. Belonging to the hyperbola. 

Hy-per’-bo-loid. s. That which resembles an 
hyperbola, a solid formed by the revolution of an 
hyperbola. 

Hy’-per-bol*-i-form, a. Having the form, or nearly 
the form, of an hyperbola. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelfing that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Hy-pre’-so-1e, 101: 8. A throwing beyond the 
mark in speaking, or that figurative kind of expres. 
sion in which truth is exceeded, not with the design or 
the effect of deceiving, but through the fulness and 
heat of the imagination 

IHy’-per-bol’’-ic, 88 Ve Exaggerating or exten:1- 

Hy’-per-bol”-i-cal, Sting beyond fact. 

I y’-per-bol!--cal-ly, ad. With exaggeration. 


To Hy-per-bo-lize, v. n and «. To use hyper- 
boles:—act. Tu exaggerate or extenuate, 

Hyv-per’-bo-list, s. One who hyperbolizes. 

Hy’-per-Bo’-re-an, 90: a. and s. Literally, 
beyond known or familiar northern plaees, far north, 
very cold, frigid:—s. An inhabitant of any country 
very far north, 

Hy-penr-oat-4-1L4c" Tic, a. Defective by excess, 
applied toa verse which is redundant in measure. 

Hy’-precriv’-ic, s. One who is critical beyond! 
measure or reason, an over-tiyid critic. 

IH y!-per-crit’-2-cal, a. Over-critical. 

Hy’-per-crit’-1-cism, (-sizm, 158) 4. Excessive 
tigour of criticism, 

Hhy/-rpenenu"-1i-a, 90: 8. Super-service in the 
Roman church perfurmed te the Virgin. 

> The word [by-pen’-1-con, (St. John’s wort,) a 
plaut, is doubtless a relation of the compound words 
now in progress. although it has obtained the estima- 
tion of a primitive. 

Hy-pri’/-me-TER, & Anything that exceeds in men- 
sure the standard of its kind. 

HWy/-ver-san-co"-sis, s, Flesh above, or more than 
the natural flesh; fungous or proud flesh. 

Hly!-pes-sTHENrP, 67: 8. A name given to a mineral, 
Labrador hornblende, from its excessive strength or 
difficult frangibility. 

HWY PH EN.—See under Hypo-. 

HY PNOTIC=hip-.6u-ick, a, and s. Pertaining 
to, or inducing sleep:—s, A narcotic or soporific. 

HYPO-, A Greek prefix signifying under, beneath, 
and corresponding with the Latino sub: in the com- 
pounds of modern chemistry it has a sense contrary to 
Hyper-; thus, Hyp’o-su’/phurMice acid is sub-sulphurie 
neid, or ap acid containing less oxygen than sulphuric 
neid; andin Hyp’o-phos”aivrvus, Hyp'o-sul” phate, &c., 
the prefix is of like effect. See also in Supp. 

HW yp-at/-1.4-o8, (hip-al!-ld-géy, 103) s. A gram. 
matical figure in which words sustain or urderzo 
mu. ual changes of case. 

Iyp-as!-pist, s, Literally, oue who fights from under 
a shield, a soldier of ancient Greece, armed in a par- 
ticnlar manner. [ Mitford.) 

Hy’-pren, (hi'-f€n, 163) 8. Literally, under one ; 
(hypo-hen;] appropriately, a note (-) implying the 
union of parts into words, as Hyph-en. 

@> See Hypnotic above, previously to Hypo, &e 

Hlyp-on/-o-1.8, 8. A casting or placing, as of differ- 
eut things under one arrangement, the name of that 
figure of speech iu which several things that appear 
to make against the argument are bruught together, 
and then refuted in order. 

Ilyt/-o-cvust, 26: 8. A place for fire under- 
neath, or fur the stove used in baths, hot-houses, and 
the like. 

Hyv’-o-crton”-pres, (-cdn/-dréez. 161, 101) s. pi. 
The sides of the belly ender the cartilages of the spu- 
rious ribs. or the regions ip the animal body which 
contain the liver and the spleen: our old writers use 
the English ploral, Ziyp’-o chon”-dries, of which the 
singular, Myp’-o-chon” dry, was also in use, 

Hyp'-o-chon"-dri-a, 8. That part of the belly and 
sides which is under the short ribs: also, as oriyina- 
ting, or supposed to originate, from a diseased stute of 
the hypochondres, or of the liver and the spleen, the 
mental di-ease, melancholy. 

Hvp’-o-chon"-dri-ac, a. and 8. Pertaining to the 
hy pochondria; melancholy ; producing or having the 
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nature of melancholy :—s, One whe is morbidly ae 
laucholy of disordered in ima yvination. 


Hyp’-o-chon-dri’-a-cal, 81, 84: a. Hypochondriae. 
Iivp!-o-chon-dri’-a-cism, 81: 8. Morbid melan- 


choly: it is also called Hyp’-o-chon-dri’-a-sis. 

Iyp, 8. (A colloquial contraction of hypochondria. } 
Melancholy, depression of spirits. 

Tu Hyp, v. a. To depress with melancholy. [Colloq.} 


Hyv’-v-cist, 8. A parasitical plant growing wader the 


cystus: the inspissated juice which is expressed from 
its fruit. 

Hyp’-o-cr4-TER”-7- vor, 8) : a. Having the form 
of that which is placed uad-r a cup, vamely, a salvar, 
—that is, salver-shaped. [Hotany.] 

Hyr-oc'-riesy, (htp-6ck/- re-cey, 105) s. The 
practice of supporting a character under, or suborii- 
nate to, one’s realcharacter ; simulation, dissinulation. 

Hyp/-o-crite, (-crit. 105) s, Oe who ac.s a part. 
particularly as regards religion or morals. 

Hyp'-o-crit’/-ic, $8: i Appearing different from 

tlyp’-o-crit”-i-cal, JS reality; dissembling, insincere. 

Lyp‘-o-crit’-t-cal-ly, ad. With simulation, 

Hyp’-o-cas"-rric, a. Seated as under the belly. or 
in the lower part of the belly. 

Hyp’-o-gas’”-tro-cele, 101: s. A rupture of the 
lower belly. 

Hyv’-o-a8"-um, 8. A name given by ancient archi- 


tects to all parts of a building which were under gronuidl 
as the cellars, &e. 


Hyp-oe’-y-novs, (hip-dd/-gé-niis, 120) a. An 
epithet of plants which have the corols and stamen 
inserted wader the female characteristic or pistil. 
(Botany.] Epig’ynous is the reverue. 

Hyp-o/-pi-um, 8. That which is under the eve, a 
name applied to a de; osition of matter in the unterict 
chamber of that organ. 

Hy1~-os!-raesis, s. Substance, either in its ordinary 
signification as something distinct; or in its less usual 
but literal meaning, as something which stands ender, 
or in dependence on agother thing; or, ww a signuifi- 
cation uniting both these, as something distinct, and 
yet dependent. See further in Supp. 

Hyp’-o-stat’’-:-cal, a, Relating to an hypostasis. 

Hyp’-o-stat".i-cal-ly, ad, According to an hypostasis. 

H yp-o1/-z-nuse, (hip-dt'-é-ndce) 8. The line that 
subtends or comes wader the right angle of a right 
angled triangle. 

To Hyv-oTn'-¥-caTE. v. a. To place und:r any 
one’s Care as a surety, to pledge, to pawu. 

Hyp-oTH’--sis, ¢. A supposition, or that which, 
without previous supyort or proof, is placed under an 
argument ora system, as its -ole fuundativn; tle ar- 
gument or system so founded. 

Hyp/-o-shet"-ic, 83: \ a. Including a supposition ; 

Hyp’-o-thet”-i-cal, $ conditional, or assumed with. 
out proof for the purpose of reasoning. 

rt Uae eta ema ad. By way of supposition. 

WY RSE=herce, 35, 153: s. Millet. (Botany } 

HYSON=hi'-sdn, 18: s. A sort of green tea. 

HY SSOP=his'-sop, ¢. A plant of which this name 
implies a sprinkling of the face with its )nice. 

HYSTER|IC=his-tér’-ick. 88: \ 129: a Dis. 

HYSTERICAL, his-tér-é-cal,{ ordered in the 
regions of the womb; troubled with nervous affections 
such as were formerly attributed to disorders of the 
womb; spasmodic, 

Ilys-ter’-ics, s. pl. A spasmodic disorder of the 
stomach and intestinal tube. 

His”-rrr-o-ceny’/, 101: s, Rupture of the womb. 

Liys!-ren-o1’-o-my, s. The Cesarian operation. 

HYSTERON-PROTERON=his’-t&r-6n-prdt"- 
ér-on. s. A figure of speech which places last 
what would naturally come first. 


UYTIUE.—See Hithe. 


The achemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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J, The ninth letter of the alphabet, formerly con- 
fouaoded with J, from which, in the present practice of 
the language, itis wholly distinct, [ts sounds are the 
Sth, 6th, lath, L6th, 35th. 36th, 4oth, and 46th elements 
of the schemes prefixed: its often sounded as y con- 
sgonant: (see 146:) it enters into several digraphs, 
whose sounds are various. As a contrection, it is 
placed with e, (i. e.) to signify id eat, or, that is 

I, in our old dramatists, often stood for ay, which is 
pronounced nearly like it (See Prin. 5.) 

l=1, pron. (I, mine or my. me, we, vurs or our, us , 
Myself, the person speaking. 

TACINTII.—See Hyacinth, 

IAMBUS=1-4m"-bus, s. (p/. Iam/bt.) A_ poetic 
foot consisting of a short and a long syllable, or in 
Knylish verse of an unaccented and wccented syllable; 
it is also called J-amns’, 

IJ-am'-bic, a. and s. Composed of iambi:—s. A 
Hine in iambic measure: Jambics were used originally 
for satire, and hence the word sometimes means satire. 

IBIS=1’-biss, s. An Egyptian bird approaching the 
stork kind, venerated for destroying serpents, 

ICARIAN, 1-cared-é-d@n, 41, GU: a. Daringly or 
infor unately adventurous, as Icarus the son of Dae 
dalus. 

ICE=tce, s. Water or other liqnor made solid by 
cold ; concreted sugar: Tu break the ice, to make the 
first opening in any attempt. 

To Ice, v. a. To cover with ice; to cover with con- 
ereied suyar, to frost; to chill, to freeze, 

G> The compounds are /ce’-berg, (a hill or mountain of 
ice:) Jee’? burt; Lcr'-house; Ice’-lander; Ice’-spar, (a 
variety of spar whose crystals resemble ice,) &e 

I'-cy, 105: a. Abounding with or made of ice: cold, 
frosty; resembling ice; frigid, without affection, in 
diferent: /’cy-pearied, studded as with pearls of ice. 
{ Milton.) 

I’-ci-ness, 8. The state of being icy, or generating ice. 

Jeci-cle, 101: #. A shoot of ice such as is formed 
by the freezing of a dropping fluid; in some plices it 
is called an [e'-Rle, 

ICLINEUMON, fck-nt’-mon, 161: ¢. A sort of 
weasel, named as from following the traces of the 
crocodile, whose egys it destroys, 

Ieh-neu'-mon-fly”, 8. An insect, so enlled because it 
ae: vermin as the ichnvumon the egys of croco- 

les, 

IcH-Noa/-va-Pity, (ick-nby!-rd-f'y, 163) 8 A 
delineation of the traces which a buiidiug might be 
supposed to leave if cut by a level plane from the 
ground it stands on, a ground plot. 

Ieh!-no-graph"-i-cal, a. Pertaining to ichnography. 

ICHIOR, t-kor, 161: 2. A thin watery humor like 
serum or whey; sanious matter flowing from an ulcer. 

I’-chor-ous, 120: a. Like ichor; sanious 

ICUTHYOLOGY. tck!-tht-17-b-ply. 161, 105, 
87: 8. That part of zoology which treats of sishes. Sup. 

ler!'-THY-o-\.1rE', 8. Fossil fish. 

lon'-rry-opH”-a-ay, (-0f-d-géy, 163) s. The 
practice of eating fish; fish-diet 

Ich’-thy-oph'-a- gous, (-gas, 77, 120) a. Feeding 
on fish, 

ICICLE, ICINESS.— See under Ice. 

ICON=v'-con, 4. An image or picture. 

I-con!-o-cLasr, 8 A breaker of images. 

I-con/-o-clas”-tic, 88: @. Breaking images. 

I’-con-01."-4-TER, 81, B84: 2 A worshipper of 
images, as the iconoclasts denominated the Rumanists. 

I’-con-oo"-RA-P HY, ( -fey, 163) 8. Scientific de. 
scription of pictures, statues, and similar monuments 
of ancient art. 


{’-con-0..”-0-G Y, 87: 8. The doctrine of picture or 


IDI 


representation, particularly as a means weed in 
worship. : 5 ; 
ICOSAHEDRAL =1’-co-sa-he”-dral, a. Having 
twenty sides, understood as ¢q nal sites 
I’-co-san*-pi-ANn, a. Twenty fuld masculine ap- 
plied to plants having twenty or more stamens, [[ot.j 


ICTERIC=ick-tér-ick, a. and 8. Pertaining to the 
jaundice :—s, A remedy for the jaundice. 

ICY —See under Ice. 

I'D, ide, A contraction of I would or I had. 


IDEA=1-de’-d, 6: 8s. Originally, a stzht or vision 
of dn object, whea, by reason of distance, obscurity, 
excessive light, or other cause, we see only what sore 
of object it is, and cannot discern any individual cha. 
Tacteristics; hence, among the ancient Platonists, the 
mental conception of a form or species, as distinguished 
from the mental representation of an individual object, 
which, considered apart frum the eternal immutable 
form supposed to have been its model, exists only in 
its particular characteristics :—in modern philosophy 
the eternal immutable forms or species of the Pia- 
tonisis have no place, being regarded only as notiuns 
eniployed by the mind to assist its operations, and 
having no existence out of the mind; (see Metaphy- 
sics:) —hence, in modern wri.ings, the word fdea, when 
cearefuily used, implies precisely that which ancieutly 
stood opposed to it, namely, the mental representation 
of some individual object not present to the seuses 
in which seiuse it is less comprehensive than Image, 
for an image may be a fanci-d olject, but an idea is 
strictly the mental representaticn of a real one; and 
it is also less comprehensive than Conception ; for acon- 
ception may revive audible or other sensible imprvs- 
sions, but an idea is in strictness confined to the repre- 
sentation of the visible only; these restrictions, how- 
ever, are far from being regarded by all modern writers, 
and least of all by Locke, in whose essay, as well as in 
popular use, idea stands for a sensation, perception, 
conception, notion, image of a fancied or real object, 
thought, opinion, inteation, in short for whatever we 
are at different times mentally conscious of:—the de- 
ficicncies of Locke's essay spriug almost wholly from 
this lax use of a single word joined to that further 
laxity in manner of expression which tends to exhibit 
ideas, (thoughts,) not as what they really are, mere 
states of a conscious or intellectual being, but as 
creations, which have, when created, distinct exist- 
ence.—See Thought. Also some related words in Sup. 

To I-de’-ate. v. a. To form mentally. [Donne.) 

I-de’-al, a. Mental, not perceived by the senses. 

I-de’-al-ly, ad. Mentally, intellectually. 

To I-de’-a-lize, v. 2. To form images in the mind. 


l-de’-a-lism, 158: 8. The syetem or theory which 
denies the existence of matter, and affirms that mind, 
with its different states or ideas, is all in all: this 
system, which was built on the old admitted doctrines 
of perception, has been dissipated Sy removing its 
foundation, 

IDEM =r"’-dém, «. The same pewun. [Lat.} Hence 
the adverb /bi’d-m. in the same ] lace. 

I-pEN’-1'7-C.Al. a. The same, the very same ; J-den’ tte 
may be met with, but is lees used. 

I-den’-ti-cal-ly, ad. W.th sameness. 

I-den’-ti-ty, 105: 8, Samencas, not diversity. 

To |-den’-ti-fy, 6: v. a. and n. To prove the 
sameness of; to make the same:—zeu, To become 
identical. 

I-den’-ti-fi-ca”-fton, 89: 8. Proof of identity. 

IDES. tdez, 143: 8. pl. The Roman name for the 
15th day of March, May, July, October, and for the 
13th day of each of the other months: eight days in 
each month nsually pass by this name, but only one 
strictly receives it, the others being called che day 
hefore the ides, the third from the ides, anu so on back- 
wards to the eighth from the ides. 

IDIO-, A prefix derived from a Greek adjective vig- 
nifving individnal or peculiar; as Id’io-elec”-tric, eve 
tric by its individual or peculiar nature; Id’iv-repal” 
sive, tepulsive by itself or in its own nature. 


The sgn — is used alter modes of spelling that have oo irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, t. ¢. mission, 165; vizh-in, i. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thin, 166. 
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Ic’-roc%-ra-sy, (-cly, 105) 87: 2. Prenliarity 
of constitution, or such as is not found but in the 
individual. 

Id‘+-o-crat”-t-cal, a. Peculiar in constitution. 

€> See Ipsocy lower under Idiot. 

Id -1-0 -eyn”-cra-ny, s. That part of a person’s con. 
stitution which is peculiar to the individual. 

ld’-i-op”-a-thy, s, Disease belonging to the part 
affected, and not arising from sympathy with other 
parts ; peculiar affection or fecliny. 

Ib’-1-om, 18: s. A mode of expression pecu/tar toa 
language; particular cast of a language; peculiarity 
of phrase; phraseology. 

Id'-t-o-mat’”-ic, 88 AG Peculiar to a language; 

Id’-1-o-mat”-i-cal, J phraseological. 

Id’-t-o-mat”--cal-ly, ad. According to an idiom. 

Id’-:-o-tism, 158: s. Peculiarity of expression.— 
Sce alsu lower. 

Iv/-1-or, 18: s. Originally, a private person; at pre- 
sent, as an English word, it means one who is not like 
others, but is peculiar, that is, a simple or natural fool, 
or a human creature without the powers of reason. 
»-0t-ic 2a. Idiomatic ; s.;] foolish, stu- 

Id‘-s-ot”-ic, 88 Id ic; (Obs. ;) foolish 

Id’-1-ot”-i-cal, J pid, simple. 

Id’-t-o-tism, s. Folly, imbecility.—See also above. 

Id'-t-o-cy, 105: 8, Want of understanding. 


IDLE, 1’-dl, 101: a. In the common sense, averse 
from labour, slothful; in a jess usual but perhaps an 
older sense, unengaged, affording leisure; unem- 

loyed ; hence, useless, vain, ineffectual ; uofruitful, 
rren ; trifling. 

To V-dle, 101: v. . To lose time in inactivity: Tu 
idle away, to spend in idleness. 

I’-dler, 36: s. One who idles. 

‘-dly, 105: ad. Lazily; carelessly, vaiuly. 

I'-dle-ness, s. State or quality of being idle. 

G7 Idle-pa’ted, I1%die-head’ed, are among the com. 
pounds. 

IDOL="'-dol, 18: s, An image or representation, 
but particularly an image worshipped as a god; one 
loved or honoured to adoration. 

I-dol!-a-try, s. The worship of idols. 

I-dol/-a-ter, s. A woishipper of an idul. 

I-dol’-a-tress, s. A female idolater. 

I-dol'-a-trous, 120: a. Pertaining to or consisting in 
idolatry; paid as to an idol. 

[-dol’-a-trous-ly, ad. In an idolatrous manner. 

To |-dol’-a-trize, v.n. and a. To practise idolatry :— 
act. To make an idol of. 

I’-do-lish, a. Idolutrous. [Milton.] 

To I'-do-lize, v. a. To worship as an idol; to love 
or reverence to adoration. 

I"-do-li/-zer, s. One who idolizes. 

'-do-liem, 158: ¢. Idolatrous worship. 

I’-do-list, s. A worshipper of images. 

IDON EOUS, é-do/-né-ts, 120: a. Fit, proper. 

IDY L=1'.dil, s. A short poem, usually a pastoral. 

IF=1f, cony. Give or allow that; whether or not. 

IGNEOUS, ig’-né-tis, 120: a. Consisting of fire; 
containing fire; resembling fire. 

Ig-nes’-cent, a. Emitting sparks when struck. 

To Ig/-ni-ty, 6: v.a. To furm into fire. 

Ig-nif/-ls-ous, 109, 120: a. Flowing with fire. 

Ig-nip’-o-tent, @. Presiding over fire. 

To ly-nite’, v. a. and n. To kindle; to communi- 
cate fire to:—neu. Tu take fire; to become red hot. 

Iy-ni’-ta-ble, 101: @. That may be kindled. [Brown.] 


Ig-nif-ion. (-nish’-tn, 89) s. The act of kindling: 


the act of communicating fire; state of being kindled. 
Ig-niv’-o-mous, a. Vomiting fire. 


IL-L 


lo’-nia-Fat’!-u-US, & sing. lA meteor light that ap. 

la/-nEs-vat1’’-u-i, 101: pl Spears after dark oves 
marshy grounds, a Will o’ the wisp, a Jack-a-lantern. 
(Lat.] 

IG-, One of the forms of In-, which see 

IGNOBLE, iy-no’-bl, 84, 101: a. Mean of birth; 
mean cr worthless in estimation or use-—See Lu-. 

Iz-no/-bly, 84: ad. In an ignoble manner. 

ly-no!-biec-nesa, s Want of dignity; meanness. 

IGNOMINIOUS, ig’-nd-min”-yiis, 146: a. Ye 


caine a shameful nae or report; mean, dishonour- 

able. 

Iz'-no-min!-ious-ly, ad. Meanly, disgracefully. 

[g’-no-min-y, s. Public disgrace, shame, dishoucar. 

Iy/-no-my, *. Ignominy. (Shaks. Sir E. Sandys.} 

To I|GNORE=ig-nord, v.a. Not to know, to be 
ignorant of. (See In-.) It is out of use, except as an. 
plied to pane jury. who are said fo tgrore a bill 
when they do not find the evidence sucli as to muke 
guod the presentment. 

Iy’/-no-ra’-mus, s. “ We ignore ;”" the endorsement of 
a grand jury on a bill of indictment. equivalent to 
“ Not found:” also, an ignorant persun, @ vuin pre- 
tender to knowledge. 

Iy’-no-rant, a. and s. Destitute of knowledge, un- 
tausht uninformed ; unacquainted with, followed ty 
of; in povtical use, unknown, undiscovered ; unskil- 
fully made; but this last sense is forced aud improupe*: 
-—s. An ignorant person. 

Iy/-no-rent-ly, ad, Through ignorance. 

Iy’-no-runce, s. Want of knowledge. 


IGNOSCIBLE, tg-néds’-cé-bl, a. That may be 
peers: or remuin as unknown; pardonab!le.—See 
n-. 
ly-note’, a, Unknown. (Sir E. Sandys.) 
1[.-.—See lower before Ilacerable. 
ILF.—See Aisle. 
ILEX, 1’-lécks, 188: 8. The scarlet oak. 


ILIAC, tl’-d-ack, 95: a. Pertaining to the lower 
bowels, or the gut called the t’-dewa: the If iac-pass’ivn 
isa violent and dangerous kind of colic, with an inver 
sion of the peristaltic motion of the bowels. 

ILIAD, il’-é-dd, s. A Greek epic poem written by 
Homer, of which Achilles is the hero, but which is 
named from Ilium, the siege of which town is the 
occasion of the whole business of the poem. 

ILK=ilk, s. The same; each. (Spenser.] 

ILL=il, 155: s. a. and ad, Badness; evil; (see 
Evil:)—a. Bad; evil; ailing, disordered in health:— 
ad. Not well; not easily; with difficulty. 

Ill’-ness, s. Badness; wickedness; more commonly, 
sickness, malady, disorder of health. 

¢> In the following Burasss, 1 is a substantive: JH 
breeding minds, (minds that breed ill:) an th boding 
hour; an tll designing man; tll persuading gold. Ino 
the following compounds. t// is an adjective or adverb: 
Ill’-bred, coals taught;) I/?-faced, (having an ugl 
face:) Lif-fuvoured, (evil-favoured, defurmed:) Jif- 
fived, (leading an ill life ;) Jéd-na’ture, (evil nature or 
disposition, crossness, crabbedness;) Ill-na’tu ed; Jit 
na’ turedly ; Lil-na'turedness ; 1. starred, (influenced by 
evil stars, unlucky ;) Ji-will’, (evil will, disposition to 
envy or hatred ;) Il/-wilfer. In the following phrases, 
ili is likewise an adjective or alverb: Ii! breeding, (op- 
posed to guod breeding or manners;) Ili according, 

acco: ding imperfectly, or not at all;) /& compleriuned 
Ul fated; Ill ordered, &c. 

IL-, A prefix used for In-, which see. Like os, it 
sometimes signifies negation or privation, being ia 
such case equivalent to rot or un-; sometimes it im- 
plies simply in or into; sometimes on or upun. 

T1-1.acl-Rn-A-B1.B, 59, 101: a. That cannot be toru. 

l1.-1.aca!-y-m4-BLF, (-lick’-ré-md-bl, 161, 105 
101) a. Incapable of weeping. 

]u-1.apsK’, 8. A sliding in; a falling on. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gat’!-wdy: chip'-man: pd-pa': ldw: podd: j°D, t. 6. feu, 55: a, 0.4, &e. mute, 171. 
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To 1-1 aq -ux-are, (-lack’-wéd-dte, 76, 145) @, a. 
To entangle, to entrap, to ensnare. | 
Il-lag’-se-a /-tion, 89 : s. Act of ensnaring ; a snare. 


Iu-a’-TIon, 8. Inference, conclusion from pre- 
mises, 

{l’-la-tive, (il’-ld-tiv, 81, 105) a. and s. Signifying 
or indicating an illation :—s. An illative particle. 

[\'-la-tive-ly, ad. By illation, 

[-1.aubp’-4-BLE, 123, 101: a. Not laudable. 

Il-laud’-a-bly, ad. Without deserving praise. 

Ge See Ive-srep, &c., under Il. 

]i-1.8/-ce-Brovs, 120: a. Enticing, full of allure- 
ments. 

I1.-1.%/-a.41, a. Not tegal, contrary to law. 

li-le/-gal-ly, ad. Unlawfully. 

Il-le’-gal-ness, 8. State of being illegal. 

To li-le’-gal-ize, v.@. To render illegal. 

1i'-le-gal"-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Contrariety to law. 

I-1.ua/-1-51.2, (-léd’-gé-bl, 64, 105,101) a. 
That cansot be read. 

Il-leg’-t-bly, ad. In an illegible manner. 

I)-ley!-i-bil’-i-ty, 84: 8. Incapability of being read. 

Ic'-1.8-G11-I-MaTE, @ Nut produced as laws pre- 
scribe, (compare Illegal, ) begotten out of wedlock. 

To il/-le-git"-1-mate, v. a. To render illegitimate. 

Il'-le-git"-i-mate-ly, ad Not legitimately. 

li'-le-git’-t-ma"-tion, 89: s. Want of genuineness; 
the state of being a bastard, 

Il’-le-git’’-1-ma-cy, 8. State of bastardy. 

lu.-.EVv’-1-4-BLE, 1013 a. That cannot be levied. 

G> See I.L-vacep, ILL-FavounED, &c. under II. 

I1-Lis’-ER-4L, a. Not liberal, not noble, not capn- 
did; not generous; not suited to guod birth or breeding. 

li-lib’-er-al-ly, ad. In an illiberal manner. 

Il-lib/-er-al’-1-ty, 84, 1U5: 8. The quality of being 
iliiberal; narrowness of mind; parsimony. 

I1-1.1¢/-17, (-ltss/-it) a. Not permitted or licensed. 

Il-lic-it-ly, ad. Without law or licence. 

Il-lic’-it-ness, s. Unlawfulness. 

To lieicH’-rEN, (li/-tn, 115, 114) v. a. To en- 
lighten, [Obs.) 

Ti-tim’=I-T4-B..£, 10): a. That cannot be bounded. 

I-lim/!-:-ta- bly, ad. Without limits. 

[i-lim’-t-ted, a. Unbounded, interminable. 

I]-lim/-i-ted-ness, s. Bonndlessness. 

Mi/-taeni7”-ron, (-nish/-un, 89) s. Literally, sume- 

thing smeared iato or ou the surface of another, a thin 
crust of some extraneous substance formed on minerals. 

[i-tii’-eR-4L, 12: a. Nof literal. 

li-.11’-eR-aTR, a. Uniettered, untaught; rude. 

I|-tit’-er-ate-ness, I1-lit’-er-a-ture, s. Mliteracy. 

I]-lit’-er-a-cy, s. Want of learning. 

a> See ILbL-Livenp, I:.u-navure, &c., ILLNESS, under I), 

ln-t.0@’-I-caty (-léd’-gé-cal, 105) a. Not logi. 
cal; violating the rules of reasoning ; contrary to reason. 

Il-loy!-i-cal-ly, ad. Contrarily to the rules of reason. 

Il-log’-i-cal-ness, s. Contraricty to sound reasoning. 

To li.-t.cve!, 109: v. u.—See lower. before Illusion. 

To Ti-t.ome’, 109: v. a. To enlighten, to illumi- 
nate; to brighten; to adorn [Poetical.] 

To Ll-le’-mi-nate, v.a. To enlighten; toadorn with 
artificial light for a festive occasion; to give iatellec- 
tual light; to illustrate: in a purticular seuse, to 
adorn with coloured pictures end ornamented initial 
letters. 

Il-le -mé-nate, u. and s. Enlightened :—s. One of 
those called Illuminati. 

B'-1u”-mi-na’-ti, [ Lat.] 8. p/. Literally, enlightened 
persons; a title which has been assumed in various 
ages by those who propagated extraordinary, and, in 
two many cases, pernicious opinions, 


1M- 


]l-lu’-mi-na”-tion, 89: s. The act of illuminating 
something that gives light: (Unusual:] a display 0 
light for festive or other purposes; brightness. 

Il-lu”-mi-na’-tive, 105: a. Having power to light 

Il-lu”-mi-na/-tor, s. One who illuminates, partica- 
larly in the last sense of the verb,—an alluminor. 

To ll-lu’-mine, 105: v.a. To illume. [Milton. Pope.] 

To I.-1.0vz', 109: v. a. To play upon, to deceive. 

Il-le/-sion, (11-l’60/-zhun, 147) s A playing upon ; 
false show; mockery ; error. 

Il-lu!-sive (-civ, 132, 105) a. Deceiving by false 
show. 

I]-1s'-sive-ly, ad. By deception. 

Il-lee/-sor-y, (-s6r-by) a. Deceiving, fraudulent. 

Tu I1.-Lus’-TRaTR, v. a. To throw brightness tn OF 
upon; to brighten with light or with hooour; (com- 
pare To I}lume, &c.;) in a figurative but now usual 
sense, to explain. to clear, to elucidate; to explain or 
ornament by engravings or paintings. 

Il-lus’-tra-trve, 105: a. Having the quality of elu- 
cidating or clearing. 

[-lus’-tra-tive-ly, ad. By way of explanation. 

ll-lus’-tra-tor, 38: s. One who illustrates, brightens, 
clears, or beautifies. 

Ii-lus-tra”-ion, 89: s. The act of rendering bright 
or glorious, (Obs.) explanation, elucidation. © 

I1.-1.Us’-TRI-ovs, 120: a. Glorious as by enfiux of 
light; (compare the previous words ;) conspicuous, 
renuwned ; conferring honour: Afust diustrious, is the 
style of the order of St. Patrick. 

Il-lus’-trt-ous-ly, ad. Conspicuously, gloriously. 

Il-lua’-tri-ows-ness, s. Eminence, grandeur. 

Lie.ux-u"-R-ovs, (il/-lig-za"-ré-iis, 154, 105 
120) a. Not luxurious. 

> See Iut-witn, &c. under Il. 

1’M, ime, A contraction of J am. See Im- before 
To Imbank. 

IMAGE=im/’-dge, 99: s. Generally, a thing tmt- 
tating another or like another, a semblance, a repre- 
sentation ; especially, a material imitation, a statue 
hence, an idol: also, a mental representation or idea; 
also, as distinct from an idea in its peer sense, & plco- 
ture in the miod formed of parts fancifully put toge- 
ther.—See Idea. 

To Im!-age, 99: v.a. To form a likeness of in the 
mind by recollection; to combine in the mind out of 
parts which are suggested in a certain stute of excite- 
ment, to imagine. 

Im/-a-ger-y, 2: s. Sensible imitations or represen- 
tations; forms or representations in the mind, espe- 
cially such as are combined under the influence of 
emvtion ; oral or graphic expressions of the images in 
one mind, by whicn correspondent images are excited 
in another; in sume writers, form or make simply. 

To I-mag/-ine, (é-mad/-gin, 105) v. a. and n. To 
form out of meutal sugyestions; to scheme, to con- 
trive :—acu. To conceive, to have a notion; to com- 
bine meutal images under the influence of emotion. 

f-mag!-i-ner, 8. One who imagives. 

I-mag’-i-ning, s. A framing of what may be. [Shaks.] 

I-mag’-t-na-ble, 101: a, That may be imagined. 

T-mag’--nant, ua. Imagining. [Bacon.] 

f-mag’-i-nar-y, 129, 12, 105: @. Existing only in 
imagination, visionary. 

I-mag'-i-na-tive, 105: a. Disposing or disposed to 
the formaticvuo of images; fantastic. 

I-mag'-1-na"-tion, 89: 8. The act of imagining; the 
thing imagined; that part of our nature which dis- 

e8 us to form mental images, whether of things ex- 
isting but not sensibly present, or of things not exis!- 
ing; contrivance; fanciful opinion. 

IMAN=1’-mdn, s. A Mahometan priest. 


IM-, A prefix used for In-, which see. Like st, it 
sometimes signifies negation or privation, being ia 
such case equivalent to rot or un; sometimes it im 


The sign — fe used after modes of spelling that have no irreguiarity of sound. 
Consonants* mish-un, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-iin, t. ¢. vision, 165: in, 166: thén, 166, 
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plies simply em or infu; sometimes on or upon. Of the , GG- Fer words not found under Im-, seek under Rx. 


words which foilow, commencing wit Jam, only Labe- 
cile, &c., Imbricate, &e., Imuate, &c., dmp, Ke., ure 
withvat relatiouship to Jn-, 

@> For words not found under La-, seek under Em-. 

To IMBANK, tm-bangk’, 158: va. To enclose 
with a bank; to delend by mounds or dykes. 

Im-bank’-ment, s. Art of imbunking ; an enclosure. 


To IMBASTARDIZE=im-bas’-tar-dize, . 4. 
To render vegenerate. (Milton J 

To IMBATH E=im-batthe, 111, 137: 0. a. To 
bathe all over. | Multon.] 

IMBECILE, im’-be-cele”, 104: a. Weak, feeble; 
generally weak of mind, but not improperly of body, 
Bishop ‘Taylor uses it as averb in the sense of to 
weakens from which verb Johnson wrongly derives 
Embezzle. 

Im’- be-cil’’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Weakness of body or 
mind, at present generally understood of the latter. 

IM BELL IC=im-bél'-lick, a. Not warlike. 

Zo IMBIBE=1m- bibe’, v. a. To drink in; to re- 
ceive or admit into the mind: to svuak is an unusual 
sense. 

Im-bi’-ber, 8. He or that which imbibes. 
Im!-bi-bie" on, (-be-bish’-un, 89) s. Act of im- 
bibing. ; 
To IMBITTER=im-bit’-ter, vr. a. To make bit- 

ter; to make unhappy; to exasperate. 

Im-hit’-ter-er, s. He or that which imbitters. 

To IMBOIL=im-boil’, v. #2. To rage. (Spenser.] 

IMBONITY, im-bon’-é-tdy, s. Want of bonity or 
goodness, (Burton, Anut. of Mel.) 

Yo IMBORDER=i(m-bor’-der, v. @. To furnish 
with a border; to bound. [Milton.] 

To 1MBOSK=im-bosk’, v. 2. and a. To lie con- 
cealed as in a wood :—act. To hide. (Unusual.]} 

To IMBOSOM, tm-b0d6z’-om, 107, 18: v. a. To 
hold in the bosom; to admit to the heart; to cover 
fondly with the folds of coe’s garment; to enclose, 

To IMBOUND=iIm-bownd’, v. a. To enclose. 

To IMBRANGLE, im-brang’-gl, 158, 101; v.a. 
To entangle. (Hudibras.) 

IMBRICATE, tn/-bré-cate, 105: a. Laid in the 
manner of tiles one partly under another. 

Im/-bri-ca-ted, 2: a@. Bent or indented like a rvof 
or gutter fle, 

imn’-bri-ca”’-ton, 89: s. A putting together in the 
manner of tiles; an indenture like that of a (te. 

Tv IMBROWN = In-brown’, v. a. To make 
brown; to darken; to cloud; to tun. 

To IMBRUE, im-brod/, 109: v. a, To steep, to 
soak; to wet much or long: iu Spenser, to distil. 

To IMBRUTE=t!Im-broot’, 109: v. a. and n. To 
degrade to brutality :—neu. To sink to brutality. 

To IMBUE=im-bu, 189: v. a. To tinge deeply; 
to soak with a liquor; to cause tu imbibe. 

To IMBURSE=im-burs¢’, v. a. To stock with 
money. 

To IMITATE=‘tm'-é-tate, 105: v.a. To copy; 
to endeavour to resemble; to counterfeit; in an appro- 
priated sense, to copy in a literary work the method 
of another, with parailel images und examples, but not 
to copy servilely. 

lm/’’-i-ta/-tor, s. One that imitates. 

Im”-t-ta'-tave, 105: a. Inclined to copy; aiming ut 
resemblances; formed after a model. 

Im’-1-ta”-t:on, 89; s. The act of imitating; a copy 
which is more or less close to its original. 

Im’-i-tu-ble, 98, 10]: a. Possible to be imitated ; 
worthy to he imitated. 

lin/-t-ta-bil”-s-ty, 84: 8. Quality of being imitable. 

IMMACULATE=tm-miatck’-0-late, a. Spotless, 


pure; clear from foul matter. 


Im-mac’-u-late-ly, ad, With spotless purity. 
Im-mac’-u-late-ness, s. Spotless purity. 
IMMALLEABLE, tm-ma.’-€-d-bl, 146, 101 8 
a. Not malleable; not tu be wrought upep 
Tu IMMANACLE, tm-man!’-d-cl, 101: va. Te 
put in manacles, to fetter; to restrain. 
IMMANE=tm-manc’, a. Vast, huge, very great; 
as immane crucity. (Shelvon, 1616 j 
Im-mane’-ly, ad. Monstrously. (Milton.] 
Im-man’-t-ty, 92, 105: s. Originaity, vastuess bat 
in English writings, barbarity. (Shakr.} 
IMMANENT=1m/-md-nént, a. Inherent. 
Jin’-ma-nen-cy, &. Internal dwelling 
IMMANIFEST, im-man’-€-fést, «. Not manilest. 
IMMARCESSIBLE, tm’-mar-cés’-sé-bl, 105, 
\Ul: a. Unfading. 
IMMARTIAL, tm-mar’-sh'dal, 90: a. Not war- 
like. 
Tv IMMASK=im-miisk’, 11: v. a. To cover. 
IMMATERIAL, tm’-md-térc”-d-@1, 90, 43: a, 
Not consisting of matter, incorporeal ; without weight 
uDimportant. 
Im’-ma-te”-ri-al-ly, 105: ad. In a manner not 
depending on matter; in a manuer nul important. 
lm’-ma-te”-ri-al-ness, ¢. Immateriality. 
Im’-ma-te”-rt-al-ist, s. A spiritualis:, 
Im’-ma-te”-ri-al-ized, 114: a. Spiritualized. 
Im’-ma-te”-ri-ate, a. Immaterial. (Bacon.) 
Im’-ma-te’-ri-al”-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Distinctness 
from body or matter, or the quality of being spiritus. 
IMMATURE=tm’-md-ture”, a, Not ripe; mt 
arrived at com) Jetion; premature. 
Im/-ma-ture”-ly, ad. Betore ripeness ; too soun. 
Im’-ma-ture”-ness, 8. Immaturity. 
In’-ma-tu’-ri-ty, 105: 8. Unripeness. 
IMMEABILITY, tm’-mé-d.bil”-d-téy, 84: a. 
Not permeable; less properly, waut of power to pass. 
IMMEASURABLE, fm-mézh’-ov-rd-bl, 120, 
147, 98, 101; a. That cannot be measured. immense. 
Im-meas’-u-ra-bly, 105: ad. Immeusely. 
Im-meas’-ured, 114: a. Beyond common measure. 
Im-mense’, 153: a. Unlimited; vast. huge. 
Im-mense’-ly, ad. Infinitely ; vastly. 
Im-men’-si-ty, 105: 8. Unbounded greatness. 
IMeMEN’-SU2i4-BL.E, 147, 98, 101: a. Not to be 
measured: Immensurate is little used. 
Im-men’-su-ra-bil”-1-ty. 84, 1U9: 8. Impossibility 
to be measured. 
IMMECHANICAL, tm’-mé-cdn*-d-c@l. 161, 
105: a. Not consonant to the laws of mechanies, 
IMMEDIATE, im-me’-de-ite, 146. 147: a. 
Proximate, or with ara § intervening either as to 
e 


lace, to action, or time; bee, the commun sets, 
instant, without delay, 


Im-me’-di-ate-ly. acd. In an immediate manner. 

JIm-me’-d/-ate-ness, 146: 5s. Presence with regard 
to time; exemption from intervening causes. 

Im-me’-di-a-cy, 8. Immediate power. [Shaks.] 

IMMEDICABLE, im-méd’-é-cd-bl, 101: a. 
Not to be healed, incurable. 

IMMELODIOUS, im/-mé-15”-dé-as, 90, 105, 
120: a. Not melodious, unmusical. 

IMMEMORABLE, tm-méin’.6-rd-bl, 101: a. 
Nut worth remembering. 

I’m emo%-n7-At., 90, 47: a. Beyond memory ; iv 
law, further back than Edward 11. 

Im’-me-mo”-re-al-ly, ad. Beyond memory. 

IMMENSE, &c. IMMENSURABLE, &c—- 


See above, under Immeasurable, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dicttooary. 
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IM-M 
@& For words not found uader In-, seek under Ex. 


To IMMERGE=im-merge’, 35: v. a. and n. 


To plunge into a fluid :—new. Tu enter into the light 
o: the sun. 

To Im mgrse’, 153: v. a. To plunge into a fluid; 
to sink or cover decp; in Bacon itis also an adjective. 

Im-mer’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. The uct of immers. 
ing; the state of being immersed; the act of one ce. 
lestial body entering the light ur shade of another so 
as to be obscured, 


IMMERIT=im-mér’-it, s. Demerit. (Suckling.} 
Im-mer’-+ted, a. Not deserved. (King Charles.} 
lin-mer-t-tous, 120: a. Undeserving. [Milton.] 
To IMMESH.—See To Enmesh. (Goldsmith.] 
IMMETHODICAL, tm’-mé-thid"-t-cd@l, 105: 


a. Having no method, without system, confused. 
Im/-me-thod"-i-cal-ly, ad. Irregularly. 
Im/-me-thod”-i-cal-ness, s. Confusion. 

Jo IMMIGRATE, im'-mé-grate, 105: v. n. To 
pass inte a country in order to dwell there, as to emi- 
xrate is to pass vu of one. Compare ‘To Emigrate. 

Im/-mi-gra”’-ion, s. A passing into a place. 

IMMINENT, fm!-mé-néut, a. Impending so as 
to threaten or be dangerons. 

Im/-m:-nence, s. Avy impending il. 

Zo IMMINGLE, tin-ming’-gl, 158, 101: v. a. 
To mingle, to mix, to unite. 

IMMINUTION, im/-méd-ni’-shin, 89: « A 
lessening, diminution. 

IMMISCIBLE, tm-mis!-cé-bl, 105, 101: a. 
Not capable ut being mixed, 

— Im-mis’-cr-bil”-1-ty, #. Incapacity to be mixed. 

To IMMIT=Im-mit,, v. a. To send into, 

Im-mis-sion, (-mish’-tn, 90) s. Act of immitting, 
the opposite to e-mission, or act of e-mitting. 

1M MITIGABLE, tm-mit/-é-¢a-bl, 105, 101: a 
That cannot be mitiyxted or softened. 

To IMMIX, im-micks’, 183: v. a. To mingle in 
each other or one with another, 

Im-urxep’, (-mixt, 114, 143) a. Unmixed or not 
mixed.—See Im-. (Sir I. Herbert. More.) 

Im-miz!-a-ble, 101: @. That cannot be mixed. 

IM MOBILITY, ¥x’-m4-bil”-d-téy, 105: 8. Un. 
moveableness; resistance to motion. 

IMMODERATE=im-méd'-er-dte, a. Exceeding 
moderation, excessive. 

Im-mod’-er-ate-ly, ad. Extravagantly. 

Im-mod’-er-a”-fton, 89: 8. Want of moderation : 
Immod'erateness is less used; Immod'eracy is obsolete. 

IM MODEST=im-méd’-ést. a. Literally, wanting 
restraint; appropriately, wanting the restraint of 
decent manners, wanting shame, wanting delicacy ; 
unchaste, obscene. 

Im-mod/-est-ly, 105: ad. Indecently. 

Im-mod’-est-y, s. Want of modesty. 

To IMMOLATE=im'-mé-late, v. a. To sacrifice, 
to offer in sacrifice 

Im” mo-la/-tor, 38: 8. One that offers in sacrifice. 

Im’-mo-la"-tion, s. Act of sacrificing ; sacrifice. 

IMMOMENT=1tm-m0’-mént, a. Trifling. [Shaks.] 

Im’-mo-men"-tous, 120: a. Unimportant. 

IMMORAL=im-mGr-dl, 129° a. (See Moral.) 
Wanting regard to the tacit iaws or conventions upon 
which the well-being of soctetv depends, wanting re- 
gard to the laws of aatural religion ; vicious, dishonest. 

“Im-mor-al-ly, ad. Viciously. 

Im’-mo-ral’-i-ty, 84: 8. Vice; vicious act. 

Imu/-mo-n1G"-gR-ovs. 64. 120: a. Unmannered, 
rade. 

Im’-mo-rig”-et-ous-ness, s. Obstinacy, disobe- 
dience. 


IM-P 
(> For words not found under Im-, seek under Exe. 


IMMORTAL=im-mor'-tal, a. Deathless. 

Im-mor’-tal-ly, ad. ‘Everlastingly. 

To Im-mor-tal-ize, v. a. and nm. To make im- 
mortal; to exempt from oblivion:—nex. (Pope.] ‘To 
become immortal. 

Im’-mor-tal”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Exemption from 
death ; everlasting life; exemptiun from oblivion. 

Iu-moi’-11-¥1-Ca”-TION, . A state in which the 
passions are not dead or mortified, but exist in unre 
strained force. 


IMMOVABILE, tm-mao-vd-bl, 107, 101: 4, 
not to be forced from its place; unshaken. 
Im-mo’-va-bly, ad. In a state not to be shaken. 
Im-mo’-va-ble-ness, s. The state of being 1m 
movable: Immocabi’ity may also be met with. 
IMMUND=<im-mund!, a. Unelean. [{Burton.) 
Im/-mun-dic’-i-ty, 59, 105: Impurity. 
IMMUNITY, im-mii’-né-tey, 105: @. Freedom 
or exception from obligation 3 privilege; freedom. 
To IMMURE=im-emire’, 49: v. ae To enclose 
within walls; to shut up, to imprison. 
Im-mure’, s. A wall, an enclosure, [Shaks.] 
IMMUSICAL, im-mi’-zé-cdl, a. Unmusical. 
IMMUTABLE, Im-mii’-td-bl, a. Unchangeable. 
Im-mu’-ta-bly, ad. Unchangeably. 
Im-mu’-ta-bil”-i-ty, 84: 8s. Unchangeableness. 
To Lu-mure!, v.a. To make a change in. See Im- 
Im'-mu-ta"-ton, 89: s. Change, alteration. 
IMP=imp, s. Originally, a scion or young slip, 
hence, the offspring, a son; a youth; also, a subaltern 


devil, w little devil, which last remains as the ouly 
modern sense, 


Tv Imp, v. a. To plant, toengraft ; [Obs.;] to lengthen 
or enlarge with anything adscititious; particularly, to 
repair with adscititious feathers, as a hawk’s wing. 
(Shaks. Dryden. 

IMPACABLE, tm-pa’-cd-b!, 101: a. Not to be 
softened or appeased. (Spenser. ]} 

To IMPACT=im-piact’, v. a. To drive close. 

Im!-pact, 83: 8. A forcible touch, impression. 

To IMPAINT=im-pawwt’, v. a. To paint. [Shuks.} 

To IMPAIR=im-pare’, 41: v. a. and n. To 


make worse, to weaken:—mneu. To gtow worse; to 
wear out, 


Ini-pair’-er, 8. That which impairs. 
Im-pair’-ment, s. Injury: B. Jonson uses Impair’ 
IM PAIR=!m’-pdre, a. Unequal, unsuitable. 
Im-Pan’-1-ry, 92,101: s. Inequality; dispropor.- 
tion; oddness; difference in degree. 
IMPALPABLE, im-pal’-pd-bl, 101: a. Not 
perceptible by touch; not coarse or gross, 
Im-pal/-pa-il"-i-ty, s. State of being impalpable. 
IMPANATE=im-pa/-nate, a, Embodied in bread. 
(Cranmer.] Hence, To Impa/nate, und l’PANA” TION, 
To IMPANEL=!m-pan’-€1, v. a. To write or 


enter by name into a little schedule of parchment 
called a panel, and thus constitute a jury. 


To IMPARA DISE=im-piar’-d-dice, 152: v. a. 
To put into a place of felicity; to make happy. 
IM PARASY LLABIC = im-par'-d-sil-lab”-ick. 


88: a. Not having an equal number of syllables. 
IM PARITY.—See above under Impair. 
To IMPARK=!Im-park’, v.a. To enclose as « 


park. 

To IMPARL=im-parl’, v. n. To have delay in 
law for mutual adjustment. 

Im-par’-lance, s. A petition of a day to ecnsider 
what answer a defendant shall make; more commonly 
time to plead, which in a general imparlance is «lways 
to another term. 


The sign = ie used afer modes of spellit g that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i. e. mission, 165: vich-un, t.e. vision, 165: thin, 166; then, 166. 
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e> For words not found under Ix-, seek under Em-. 


JIM PARSON EE=im-par’-son-ec”, a. Inducted 
to a living and in full possession. 

To IMPART=im-part’, v. a. To grant as to a 
partaker; to grant; to make known. 

Im-part'-s-ble, a, Communicable. 

Im-part’-ment, s. Disclosure. (Shaks.} 

IMPARTIAL, tm-par’-sh’al, 147: a, Not par- 
tial, free from bias, disinterested ; just. 

Im-par’-tial-ly, ad. Without bias; equitably. 

Im-par’-ti-al”-i-ty, (-shé-adl’-d-tdy, 84, 105) s. 
Indifference to all parties; justice. 

IMPASSABLE, im-pas’-sd-bl, 101: a. Not to 
be passed, not admitting passage; impervious. 

Im-pas’-sa-ble-ness, 8, Siute of being impassable. 

iMPASSIBLE, im-pas’-sé-bl, 105, 101: a. 
Not liable to passion or suffering; exempt from pain. 

Im-pas’-si-ble-ness, & Impussibility. 

Im’-pas-si-bil"-i-ty, s. Exemption from suffering. 

Im-pas'-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Exempt from the 
agency of external causes: Hence, Impas’stveness. 

Iu-pas!-sion-aTx, a. Without feeling.—See lower. 

To IMPASSION, tm-pash/-un, 90, 147: v. a. 
To move with passion, to affect strongly. 

Im-pas'-sinn-ate, a. Strongly affected.—See Im.. 

To lm-pas'-sion-ate, v. a. To affect powerfully. 

To IMPASTE, im-paist’, 111: v.a. To knead 
into paste; to cover as with paste; to lay on colours 
thick and bold. 

[m/-pas-ta"-rion, 89: 8. A mixture of materials 
‘ound together by a paste and hardened by air or fire. 

IM PATIBLE.—See below under Impatient. 

IMPATIENT, im-pa’-sh’ént, 90: a. Not able 


to endure, followed by of; agitated by some painful 
passion, fullowed by at before the occasiun; more 
commonly, fretful, hasty, not enduring tien in 
Spenser, not to be borne, impatible: it is found very 
rarely as a substantive. 


im-pa’-tient-ly, ad, In an impatient manner. 

Im-pa’-tience, 8. The quality of being impatient. 

Im-Pav’-1-B1.8, 92: a. Not to be borne. 

To IMPATRONIZE=im-pa’-trd-nize, v.a. To 
put in possession of the supremacy of a seignory. 

To IM PAW N=im-pawn’, v. a. To pledge. 

Tu IMPEACH =im-peéstch’, v. a. In old authors, 
to hinder or arrest; hence, to arrest by an accusation: 
and, hence, to accuse by public authority: from the 
last sense, to bring into questivn :—it may be met with 
in Shakspeare as a substantive. 

Im-peach’-a-ble, a. Liable to impeachment. 

Im-peach’-er, s. An accuser. 

Im-peach’-ment, s. Hinderance ; [Obs.;. public 
accusation; the charge preferred ; reproach. 

To IMPEARL, im-perl’, 131: v. a. To form in 
resemblance of pearls; to decorate as with pearls. 
IMPECCABLE, tm-péc/-k4-bl, 101: a. Ex- 

empt from possibility of sin. 

Im-pec’-ca-bil/'-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Exemption from 
liability to sin; exemption from failure, 

Im-pec’-can-cy, s. Impeccability. 

To IM PEDE=im-peéde’, v. a. To hinder, to ob- 
struct. . 

im- ped/-:-ment, 92:8 Literally, that which stands 
in the way of one’s feet; hence, hinderance, obstrue 


tion generally; u defect in speech preventing fluent 
utterance; Some old writers use So [inpediment. 


Im-ped!-i-men”-tal, a. Hindering ; obstructing 
utterance. 

To Im"-pe-dite’, v. a. To retard. (Unusuul.] 

bm-ped/-:-tive, 92, 105: a. Causing hinderance. 

To MPEL=im-pél’, v. a. To drive or urge. 


IM-P 


¢> For words not found under Im., seek under Ew-. 


Im-pe./-ler, 36: s, He who impeis. 

Im-pel/-lent. s. An impulsive power. 

G> For the other relations see Impulse, &e. 

To IMPEN=im-pén’, v. a. To shut np. 

To IMPEN D=im-pénd/, v. n. To hung over; to 
be near, to press nearly. 

Im-pen’-dent, a, Imminent; pressing closely. 

Im-pen’-dence, Im-pen'-den-cy, s. The state of 
hanging over; near approach. 

IMPENETRABLE, im-pén/-é-trd-bl, 101: a. 
Not to be pierced; impervious; unteachable; iin- 
movable. 
Im-pen’-e-tra-bly, ad. So as not to be penetrated. 
im-pen’-e-trau-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. The state of 
being impenetrable :—Jmpen’etrableness is less used. 
IMPENITENT, im-pén'-é-tént, 105: a. ands. 
Not penitent; not repenting of sin; obdurate :-—s. 
An impenitent person. 

{m-pen’-i-tent-ly, ad. Without repentance. 

Im-pen/-i-tence, Im-pen’-i-ten-cy, 8. State of 
being impenitent; obduracy. 

IMPENNOUS, Im-pén/-nis, a. Wanting wings. 

To IMPEOPLE, im-pe’-pl, 103, 101: v.a. To 
form into a community. 

IMPERATE=%m’-pér-dte, a. Done by direction, 
appropriately, of the mind, or by impulse. 

Im-prr’-4-rive, (-tiv, 105) a. Commanding; ex- 
pressing command, or having the form of expressing it. 

Im-per’-a-trve-ly, ad, Authoritatively. 

[m-per’-a-to”-ri-al, 90 : a. Commanding. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE, im/-per-cép"-té-bl, 101: 
a. Not to be perceived : It occurs us a substantive. 

Im!-per-cep”-ts-bly, ad. In a manver not two be 
perceived. 

Im'-per-cep”-ti-ble-ness, s. Quality of being im- 
perceptible. 

Inu/-peRr-cip’-1enT, (-yEnt, 146) a. Not pereeiving. 

IMPERDIBLE, {m-per-dd&bl, 105, 101: a. 
Not destructible :—hence, Jmper’dioil”ity. [Both words 
unusual. } 

IM PERFECT=im-per-féct, a. Not complete, 
defective; frail; not perfect as to time or teuse. 

Im-per’-fect-ly, ad, Not fully or entirely. 

Im/-per-fec’-tion, 89: s. Defect, fault, failure :— 
Imp-r'fectness is little used. 

1MPER FORATED=im-per'-f§-rd-téd, a. Not 


ierced through, closed :—Jmper'furate was formerly 
n use. 


Im-per’-fo-ra”-/ion, 89: 8. State of being closed. 

IMPERIAL, im-pére'-d-dl, 43, 105: a. (Com- 

are Imperate.) Belonging to an emperor; poseess- 
ing supremacy; royal. 

Im-pe’-ri-al-ly, ad, In a royal manner. 
im-pe’-ri-a-list, s. One that belongs to an emperor, 
particularly as iegarded the emperors of Germany. 

Im-pe’-ri-cl-ty, s. Imperial power. 
Iu-pr!-rI-ovs, 120: a. Assuming command ; eom- 
manding, authoritative ; haughty, tyrannical. 
Im-pe’-ri-ous-ly, ad. In an imperious manner. 
Im-pe/-ri-ovs-ness. s. Air of command; arrogance. 
To IMPERIL=im-pér’-il, v. a. To endanger. 
IMPERISHABLE, im-pér'-ish-d-bl, 101; a. 
Not llable to perish: Hence, Imper'ishableness. 
IMPERMANENT=tm-per'-md-nént, a. Not 
permanent: hence, Jmper'manence. 
IMPERMEABLE, im-per’-mé-d-bl, 101: a. 
Not to be passed through as to the pores by a fluid: 
hence, Imper'neabil" ity, 
IMPERSONAL=im-per-son-dl, a. Having ve 
person; not varied according to the persoas. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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e> For words not found under Im-, seek under Ex-. 


im-per’-son-al-ly, ad, As a verb impersonal. 

|in'-per-son-al/'-:-ty, s. Indistinctness of person. 

To Im-per’-son-ate, v. a. To personify. 

IMPERSPICUOUS, im’-per-spick’--is, 120: 
a. Wanting clearness: hence, Jmper’spicu'ity. 

IMPERSUASIBLE, {m'-per-swa"-zé-bl, 158, 
101: a. Not to be moved by persuasion, 

IMPERTINENT, im-per’-té-nént, 105: a. and 
s. Not pertinent or pertaining t: the matter in hand ; 
nence, intrusive, meddling ; foolish, trifling ; rude, 
unmannerly :—s. An intruder, a wifler, a saucy per- 
sul. 
Im-per’-ti-nent-ly, ad, In an impertinent manner. 
Im-per’-ti-nence, lm-per’-ti-nen-cy, s. Sumething 
of vo present weight ; intrusion ; trifle; rudeness. 
IMPERTRANSIBLE, — im’-per-tran’-se-bl, 
101: a. Nut tu be passed through: lence, Zm’per- 
tran’sibiiity. 

IMPERTURBED=!m'-per-tur’-béd, 14: a. 
Not disturbed, not clouded; (compare Turbid;) se- 
rene, Cleur. 


im’-per-tur”-ba-ble, 101: a. Not to be disturbed. 

Jm’-per-tur-ba”-tiun, 89: s. Calmneas. 

IMPERVIOUS, tm-per’-vé-ts, 146, 120: a. 
Impassable, impenetrable; impermeable. 

Im-per’-vi-ves-ly, ad. [mpassably. 

Im-per’-vi-vus-ness, & State of not being pervious. 

IMPETIGINOUS, im’-pé-tid’-gé-niis, 105, 
120: a. Resembling ring-worm or tetters; scurfy. 

To IMPETRATE=im’- pé-trat, v, a. To obtain 
by request or entreaty: old authors use it adjectively. 

Im/-pe-tra-ble, 101: a. To be gained by usking. 

*Im”-pe-tra’-tive, ]05: a. Obtaining by entreaty. 

Im”-pe-tra’-tor-y, a. Beseeching, obtaining. 

Im’- pe-tra”-tion, 89: 8. Act of obtaining by en- 
treaty; a pre-obtaining from the pope of a beurfice 
belonging to the kiny. 

IMPETUOUS, im-pér-d-iis, 120: colfog. im- 
pét’-shdo-us, 147: a. Violent, forcible; fiorce, 
vehement, passionate, 

Im-pef’-u-vus-ly, ad. In un impetuous manner. 

Im-pef’-u-ous-ness, 8. Impetuosity. 

Im-pef’-u-os'/-s-ty, S4, 105: s. Violence, vehe. 
meuce of passion. 

Im’-pe-rus, s. [ Lat.] Violent tendency to any point : 


strictly, a force proportional to the mass and the 
square of the velocity of the striking bo.y, conjointly. 


IMPICTURED=im-pick’-tbred, collog.  Tm- 
pick’-choord, 147: a. Painted, impressed. 
(Spenser. r 

To IMPIERCE, tm-peerce’, 103, 43: v. a. To 


fix asa dartin: but /mpierce’able is, nut-pierceable.— 


See Im-. . 

IM PIETY, Im-pv- -téy, 84, 105 7 & Ungodliness 4 
irreverence of God; want of duty to parents; act of 
wickedness; ptofaneness. 

Ju’-P1-ous, 140: a. Irreligious, wicked, profane. 

Im/-pi-ous-ly, 120, 105: ad. Profunely, wickedly. 

Im’-pt-ows-ness, 8. Impiety. 

To IM PIGNORATE=im-pig’-né-rate, v. a. To 
pledge, or pawn: hence, Jmpig'nora’ tion. 

To IMPINGE=tm-pinye’, v. m. To full against 
eomething, to clash with something. 

Jo IMPINGUATE=im-ping’-gwat, 158, 145 : 
v.a. To fatten, to make fat. [Bacon.] 

IMPIOUS, &c.—See under Impicety. 

IMPLACABLE, tm-pla’-cd-bl, 101: @. Not to 
be appeased or pacitied, not to be subdued, 

Im-pla’-ca-bly, ad. In un implacable manner. 


IM-P 


> For words not found under Iat-, seek under Em-, 


Im-pla’-ca-bil-i-ty, 84, 105: s. The state or 


quality of not being appeasable :—Jmpla'cavleness 
also occurs. 


To IMPLANT=im-plant/, 11: 9, @. To infix or 


set for growth: generally used in a figurative seuse. 


Im/-plan-ta’’-tiun, &9; s. The act of implanting. 


IMPLAUSIBLE, im-plaw'-zé-bl, 151,105, 101: 
a. Not specious, not catching at applause; hence, not 
likely to persuade. 

Im-plau’-si-bly, ad. In an implausible manner. 

To IMPLEACH=im-pleatch’, v. a. To inter- 
weave. [Shaks. Lover's Complaint.) 

To IMPLEAD=im-plead’, v. a. To sue or pro- 
secute by course of luw; tu accuse, 

Im-piead’-er, 3¢: s. One who prosecutes another. 


IMPLEMENT=im’-plé-mént, s. Whatever may 
supply wants; hener, the present ordinary application 
of the word as the name tur a tool, a vessel, a utensil, 

Iu-pi.u/-rion, 89: s. Act of tilling; state of being 


full. 

IMPLEX, im/-plécks, 188: a. Complicated. 

To Im’-vii-caTK, v.a. To iuvolve, to infold; to 
entangle, to embarrass. 

Im"-pli-ca/-tive, 105: a. Having implication. 

Im"-pli-ca’-tave-ly, ad. By implication. 

Im/- pli-ca’’-fion, 89 : 8. Involution, entanglement ; 
inference not expressed, but tacitly inculcated. 

Im-piic’-ir, (im-pliss’-it) @. Infolded, compli- 
cated; (this literal sense is rare, though it occurs in 
Milton and Pope;) inferred, or tacitly comprised 
though not expressed; more commonly, resting so en- 
tirely on another thing as tu be without likelihood of 
producing question or examination, 

Im-pli.’-it-ly, ad. By inference deducible, but not 
expressed; by connection with sumething else, de- 
pendently, 

Im-ptic’-it-ness, s. State of being implicit. 

To \uepiy’, v. a. To infuld or involve; [this literal 
sense is obsolete ;] to invulve or comprise as a conse- 
quence or concomitant. 


Im-pli’-ed-iy, 105: ad. By implication. 


To IM PLORE=im-plore’, 47: v. a. To call upon 
in supplication; to solicit, to ask, to beg. 


Im-plo’-rer, s. One who implores. 
IMPLUMED, tm-pliomd’, 109: a. Unfeathered. 
Im-plu’-mows, 120: a. Naked of feathers. 


To IMPLUNGE=in- pluny¢,, v. a. To immerse. 
To IM PLY.—See under Implex. 


IM POLARILY, im-po’-ldr-¢-ldy, 129, 12, 105: 


ad. a according to the direction of the poles. (Unu- 
sual. 


1M POLICY.—See under Impulitie. 


IMPOLITE=im’-pé-lite”, a. Not polite. 
Im’-po-lite’-ly, ad. Uncivilly, rudely. 
Im’-po-lite’-ness, & Incivility; rudeness. 
IMPOLITIC, im-p6i’-é-tick, 105: a. Void of art 
or forecast; tending to injure public or private in- 
terest: In! polit’ wal, the original word, is ubsolete. 
Im-pol’-i-tic-ly, ad. Without forecast; unwiseiy, 
imprudently: Im’polit”tcally is also in use. 
Im-PuL’-I-cY, s. Want of forecast; imprudence. 
IMPONDEROUS, im-p6n’-dér-ts, 120: a. 
Void of sensible weight 
Im-pon’-der-a-ble, 101 : a, That cannot be weighed ; 
imponderous; the imponderable bodies are those of 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism, the last two of 
which have been aks to have causes in common, 
L 


and it is angured that they will all at length be traced 
to some one principle or power, 


IMPOROUS, tm-pore’-us, 47, 120: a, Deatituts 
of pores; completely solid. 
Im’-po-ros”-i-ty, 84, 92: 8. Destitution of porcs 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, + e. mission, 165: vizh-un, i. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166 
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IM-P 


e> For words not found under Im-, seek ander Em-. 


IM-P 


¢ > For words not found under In, seek under Ex-. 


To IMPORT, im-po’urt, 130: v. a. Appropri. | IMPOSSIBLE, im-pas’-sé-bl, 105, 101: a. That 


ately, ty bear or convey into a country from a foreign 

territory : the general meaning is, to bear in or into, 

op or upon; heuce the other mvunings, which are ex- 
ressed with a regular ean uf the vu.—see To 
mport, &c., five words lower. 

Im-port’-er, s. One who imports from abroad. 

Im-port’-a-ble, 1U1: @. That may be imported: 
in old writings, insuppourtable :— See the prayer prefa- 
tory to Maccabees. 

lm‘-port, (im’-pourt, 83, 48) s. Any thing brought 
from abroad, as distinguished from an expuit:—See 
also lower. 

Im’-por-ta”-fion, 89: s. A conveyance into, almost 
always applied toa conveyance, or thing cunveyed, 
from abroad. . 

To |m-porr’, (¥m-port’=im-paurt’, 37) v. a. To 
bear or convey as a signification—to mean, to signify ; 
to carry weight, moment, or consequence, to be of 
weight to; to bear un the interest of, to have a 
beuring on. 

Im-port’-less, a. Of no weight or consequence. 

Im-por’-tant, @. Momentous, weighty: in Spenser 
it may be found with the literal meaning of carried or 
pressed upon; and Shakspeare in ove passage uses it 
tor importunate. 

Im-por’-tant-ly, ad. Weightily, forcibly. 

Im-por’-tance, s. Consequence, mument; formerly, 
also, the thing imported or meant; subject; and in 
Shakspeare it may be found in the sense of impor- 
tunity. 

Im’-port, 83: s. Meaning: moment; tendeacy.— 
See also above. 

Tu Ia’-por-TUNR", v. a. (In old authors, accented 
on the second sylJable.) To bear upon or press with 
solicitation; to disturb ur teaze by reiteration of the 
same request. 

tm/-por-tune”, a, Importunate. [Obs. or Poet.) 

im/-por-tune”-ly, ad. With importunity. 

Im/-por-tu”-ner, 36: 8 One who importunes. 

im/-por-tu’-ni-ty, 8s. Pressing solicitation. 

Iu-POR’-TU-NATE, (-td-nate, 147) a. Bearing on, 
pressing, urgent, incessant in solicitation. 

Im-por’-u-nate-ly, ad. With pressing request. 

Im-por’-¢u-nate-ness, 8. Urgent solicitation. 

im-por!’-ts-na-cy, 98, 105: s. Act of importuning. 
(Shaks.,, B, Jon.) lt was formerly accented on the 
third syllable. 

To IMPOSE, tm-poz¢’, v. a. To lay on generally ; 
to lay on as a burthen or penalty; as a auty or law; 
as a step in the operation of printing. when the paves 
in type are laid ona stone: Lo Impose on, to put a 
cheat on, to deceive: Shakspeare uses Jmpuse as a 
substantive to signify a command. 

Im-po’-ser, 8. One who lays on; one who enjoins. 

Im-po/-sa-ble, J01: a. That may be imposed. 

Im-po!-gina, part, and a. Deceiving; laying on; 
commanding, &c.:—adj. Commanding in manner; 
adapted to impress forcibly. 

Iu/-poesit’-10n, (-zish’-in, 89) 8. The act of 
laying ov; particularly, the laying on of hands in orai- 
nation; act of aunexing : that which is imposed, a tax, 
toll, duty, or exercise; injunction; oppression ; decep- 
tion, imposttre; a supernumerary exercise laid on a 
student ior punishment. 

Im'-vost, (-pdast, 116) 8s. That is imposed or laid 
upon—a tax, toll, or duty; that on which something is 
tv be imposed or laid—the part of a pillar ina building 
ou which the whole weight of the superstruction reste, 

Iu-pos'-ToRK, (-pds’-ture, co//og. -pos'-ch’oor, 
147) s. A cheat committed by giving to persons or 
thiugs a false appearance: the related words, Lmpos’- 
turaye, [mpos'tured, Impos'’turous, are obsolete. 

Im-pos/-tor, 38: s. One who cheats by a fictitious 
character. 


cannot be; unattainable; impracticable. This word 
is suetines, though rarely, used substantively. 


Im-pos!-si-bil/-i-ty, 84: 8. That which cannot be. 

1M POST.—Scee under To Impose. 

1M POSTI1UM E=im-post’-hdme, s. A collection 
of purulent matter ina bag or cyst, an abscess: the 
word is acorruption of Apusteme, which see. 

To lm-pust’-hume, v. a. and a. To imposthumate. 

To Im-post’-hu-mate, v. 2. and a. To form an 
abscess :—act. To attiict with an imposthume. 

Ini-post’-hu-ma"-tiun, 89: 8. The act of forming 


an imposthume; the state in which an imposthume 1s 
formed. 


IMPOSTOR, IMPOSTURE.—See under To 
Impose. 

IM POTENT=im!-pé-tént, a. (Compare Impos- 
sible.) Wanting power, weak, feeble; uisabled by na- 
ture ur disease; without power of restraint; incapable 
of inseminating the female: Shakspeare uses it sub- 
stantively fur one Janguishing under ilivess. 

Im’-po-tent-ly, ad. Without power. 

Im/-po-tence, Im/-po-ten-cy, # State of being 
Impotent. 

To IMPOUN D=im-pownd’, 123: v.a. To en- 
cluse as in a pound; to shut in, to confine ina pintola. 

To IMPOVERISH=im-pévw'-ér-ish, rv. a. To 
make poor; to exhaust of strength, riches, or fertilily. 

Im-pov'-er-ish-er, s, He or that which impoverishies. 

Im-pov/-er-ish-ment, s. Drain of wealth or strength. 

IMPRACTICABLE, im-prack’-té-cd-bl, 105, 
101: 4. Not to be performed ; impossible; untractabie 

Im-prac’-t-ca-bly, ad. Lmpossibly. 

Im-prac’-ti-ca-bie-ness, s. Lmpracticability. 

Im prac’-ti-ca-bil-1-ty, 84, 105: 8. The state of | 
being impracticable, 

To IMPRECAT E=1m’-pre-cate, v. a. To pray 
that eome evil or curse may fall upon. 

Im”-pre-ca/-tor-y, a. Containing wishes of evil. 

im/-pre-ca"-ton, 89: 8. A curse. 

To IMPREGN, tm-prene’, 157, 137: v. a. To 
impreguate ; to fill with any matter or quality. 

To Im-prea’-natr, (-prég/-ndte) v. a. Te Gill with 


young, to make prolific :—Addisou tses it in one place 
1D a ueuter sense for to become preynaut. 


Im-preg’-nate, a, Impregnated. (Dryden.] 

Im’-preg-na‘/-“1on, 8. Act of making prolific; that 
with which any thiug is impregnated ; saturation. 

IMPREGNABLE, im-prég'-na-bl, 101: a. Not 
to be stormed; pot to Le moved or shaken. 

Im-preg!-na-bly, ad. In a mauner to defy force. 

IMPREJUDICATE, im!-pré-j 06’-dé-cate, 109, 
105: a. Unprejudiced. (Brown. } 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE, - in/-pré-scrip’-td-bl, 
1U1; a, That cannot be lost or impaired by claims 
founded ou prescription. 

lin'-pre-scrip’-tu-bii’-s-ty, 84, 105: 8. The state 
of uot beiug liable to be impaired by the claims of 
another. 

To IMPRESS=im-préss’, v. a. To press or force 
in; to imprint, to indent; to fix deep; to compel or 
press into the public service —See the substantive 
Lelow, 

Im-pres’-si-ble, a. That may be impressed. 

Im’-pres-si-bii”=i-ty, s. Quality of being impressible. 

Im-pres’-sive, 105: a. Capable of making impres- 
sion; capable of being impressed. 

Im-pres’-stve-ly, ad. In an impressive manner. 

Im-pres!-sive-ness, 8. Quality of being impressive, 

Im-pres’-sion, (-présh’-un, YU) 8. Act of impress. 
ing; mark, indentation; the effect which objects 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Jowels: 
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ate’-wdy: chaip’-ma@n: pa-pa’: law: 


good: j'O, te. ger, 592 a4 UC. mute, 171, 


IM-P 
@0- For words not found under Im-, seek under E:t-. 


produce on the mind; image in the mind ; operation 3 
effect produced; one course of printing of a literary 
work, edition. 

lin-pres’-sure, (-présh/-’oor, 147) s. Impression ; 
which word in modern writings has taken place of this, 
the older word. 

Im-press’-ment, s. An impressing into public service. 

Im’-press, 83: 8. Mark made by pressure ; stamp; 
device; motto; impression; impressment. 

IMPREST=tnm-prést. 8. Loan; money advanced. 

IMFREVALENCE=im-prév'-d-lénce, 92: s. 

- Incapability of prevailing. (Bp. Hall.) 

IMPRIMATUR, &c.—See under To Imprint. 

§MPRIMIS=im-pri’-mis, [ Lat.] ad. First of all. 

To IMPRINT =Iim-print/, v. a, To mark by pres- 
sure; in particular, to mark by a to print; to 
fix intellectually as by pressure: Zo tmprint tn, to 
press or fix in. 

Im-prim/-er-y, 105: 9 A printing house; the art 
of printing: an impression. (Ubs.} 

Iu/-pri-wa”-runr, |Lat.] 8. ‘ Letit be printed ;”’ 
the licence to print, formerly signified at the beginning 
of a book. 

Jn’eprint, 84: s, Designation of the printer's name 
and abode affixed toa priuted work; impression. 

Ts IMPRISON, im-priz’-zn, 151, 114: v. a. To 
put into a prison; to shut up. 

Im-pris’-on-ment gs. Coutinement. 


IMPROBABLE, im-préb/-d-bl, 101: a. Not 
likely to have proof, or to be trne; incredible. 

Im-prob/-u-bly, 105: ad. Without likelihood : in 
old authors, without proof. 

Im-prob’-a-hil/’-.-ty, 84: s. The quality of being 
improbable, or not likely to be true. 

To IMPROBATE=im'-pré-bate, v. a. To dis- 
allow; not to approve. 

Im'-pro ba"-tion, 89: 8. Act of disapproving. 

Iu-prop!-r-ry, 84,92: 8 That which is disapproved 
or disallowed, want of integrity or rectitude. 

IMPROFICIENCY, im’. pré-fish”8n-cdy, 147: 
s. Want of proficiency [Unusual] 

IM PROLIFIC=im’-pré-lif’-ick, a. Unprolific. 

To lm‘-pro-lif”-i-cate, v. a. To impregnate. [Brown. ] 


LMPROMPTU=%m-prémp’-th, ad. and s. Of 
hand: -s. An extemporanevous effusion, (| Fr.] 

IMPROPER=im-prop’-er, a. Not snited to the 
end; unfit, unqualified; not accurate, 

lm-prtop’-er-ly, ad, Not fitly. incongruonsly. 

Im*-pro-pri”-e-ty, 8. (The ancient word was Im- 
property.) Uutitness, inaccuracy, iucongruousness, 

To Im-pro’-pai-are, v. a. To place in or among 
one's own, to couvert to private use: (this is the other 
sense of the prefix: see Im. ;) particularly, to put 
church property into the hands ofa layman. 

J m-pro’-pri-ate, a. Devolved into the lay possession. 

Im-pro”-pri-a’-tor, 33: s. One who impropriates ; 
a laymaa who has possession of church land. 

Im-pro’-pri-a”-tiun, 89: s. The act of imprupriat- 
ions; the benefice impropriated: it is distinguished 
from Appropriation, which latter is when the benefice 
is io clerical hands. 

IMPROSPEROUS, tm-prés’-pér-tis, 120: a. 
Unprosperons ; so likewise Impros'pervusiy, and Im 
prosperity, 

To IMPROVE, tm-proov’, 107: v. a. and #. To | 
raise from good to better; to augment in any respect ; 
to make productive: in old authors, the word ia found | 
with the negative meaning of the prefix, (see [m-,) so . 
as toimply To Disprove :—new. To sdvance in sume- | 
thing desirable; to advance or receive auyinentation | 
In any respect. 

Im-prto’-ver, s. He or that which improves. 


IN-M 


(> For words not found under Im, seek under Em. 


Im-pro’-va-ble, 101: a. Admiting melioration. 

Im-pro’-va-bly, ad. So as to improve. 

Im-pro’-va bie-ness, s. Capability of improvement. 

Im-prove’-ment, s. Melioration; something uddes 
or changed fur the better; increase; lustruction. 

IMPROVIDED=im’-p rb-vi’-déd, a, Unforsscen, 
upprovided ugainst. (Spenser. ] 

Im’- pro-vis*-ton, (-vizh’-tn, 90) 8. Want of fore. 
cast, improvidence. [Brown.) 

Iu-prov’-I-vENT, 81, 92: a. Wanting forecast. 

Im-prov’-s-dent-ly, ad. Without care or provision. 

Im-prov’-i-dence, s. Want of caution or provision. 

Im-PRU’-vENT, 109: a. Wanting care, negligent: 
indiscreet, injudicious. 

Im-pru’-dentely, ad. Inudiscreetly, incautiously. 

Im-prié -dence, s. Want of prudence; rashness. 

IMPUDENT=im’- pu-dént, a, Shameless. 

Im’-pu-dent-ly, ad. Shamelessly. 

Im’-pu-dence, s. Shamelessuess, immodesty. 

Im’- pu-dic*-i-ty, 59, 84, 105: s. Immodesty. 

To IMPUGN, itm-pune’, 157, 139: v. a. Teo 
attack; to assault by law or argument; tu oppose. 

Im-pugn’-er, s. One who impugus. 

Im’-pua-Nna”-tion, 77, 89: 8. 
Hall.) 

IM PUISSANCE=im. pit’ Is-sdnce, 81: 8. Weak- 
ness, feebleness, impotency. 

IMPULSE=1m’-pulce, 81, 153: 8. (Compare 
To Impel. &c.) Communicated force, the effect of one 
body acting on another; influence on the mind, motive. 


Im-pu1.’-sive, (-civ, 105) a, Having the power of 
impelling; impellent. : 
Im-pul’-sive-ly, ad. With force; by impulse. 
Im-pul’-sion, (-shan, 147) s. Act of driving or 
impelling; influence on the mind; impulse. 
IMPUNITY, im-pi’-né-téy, 105: s. Exemption 
from penalty or punishment; treedum from injury. 
IMPURE=im-pure’, 49: a. Not pure; feculent, 
foul with extraneous mixture; hence, defiled by sin, 


defiled by unchastity; obscene; in old authors it is 
found as a verb. 


Im- pure’-ly, ad. In an impure manner. 
Im-pu’-ri-ty, 8. The quality of being impure; any 
foul matter: Impure’ness is less used. 

To IMPURPLE=im-pur-pl, 101: 
colour us with purple, to make reddish. 
To IMPUTE=in-piite’, v. a. To thiuk or reckon 

as belonging to; to attribute. 
Im- pu’ ter, 36: s. He that imputes. 
Im-pu’-ta-ble, 101: a. That may be imputed. 
Im-pu’-ta-ble-ness, s. Quality of being imputable. 
Im-pu’-ta-tive, 105: @. That may be imputed. 
Im-pu’-ta-tive-ly, ad. By imputation. 
Im’-pu-ta”-tion, 89: s. Charge or attribution gene- 
rally of evil; censure, reproach, reflection. 
IMPUTRESCIBLE, im’-pd-trés’-cé-bl, 105, 
101; a. Nut subject to putrefaction or corruption. 
IN=in, prep. and ad. Noting the place where any 
thing is present; or the state present at any time; 
noting time, power, proportion, entrance ; conceroiny ; 
close; near; in old authors, it often has the sense of 


on. In that, because: [nas much, since, seeing that: 
In-so-much, so that, to such a degree that. 


In’-ly, 105: a. and ad. Interior, internal, secret :— 
adv. Internally, within, secret. 

In’-ner, 36: a. Interior: In’ner/y, ad. is obs, 

In’-ner-most, (-mdast, 116) a. Inmost. 

In’-most, a. Deepest, or remotest within. 


Resistance. (Bp. 


v. @ To 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, i, e, misswon, 165% vizh-un, i.e, visiun, 165: thin, 166; thén, 166 
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IN-A 


> For words not found under In-, seek under Ew-. 


To INN, v. a. To put tafo a barn, or under shelter, 


as, To inn the crop :— See also urier Inn, 8. 

In’-ning, #. Ingathering of corn; in the plural, lands 
recovered from the sea: the turn for using the bat in 
the game of cricket. 


IN-, A prefix which {is adopted in our language under 
various forms:—See Em., En-., Ig-, Il-, Im-, and Ir-. 


It ia Valet signifies privation, being in such case 
equivalent to nof or un-; sometimes it mplies simply 
fw or info; sometimes on or upon. Of the worrs whic 

follow commencing with Jn, onl Inane, Inca, Inch, &c., 


Indian, &c., Indigo, Ingle, Ink, &c., Inn, &c., are with- 


out relationship to In- ; adding Ingetna/, and some in S. 
&> For words nut found under Lw-, seek under EN-. 


INABILITY, in’-d-bil*-d-téy, 105: 8. Want of 


ability or power; impotence. 
INABSTINENCE, in-&b’-sté-nénce, 105: ¢. 


A not abstaining from something; prevalence of ap- 


petite. 
INABUSIVELY, tn’-d-ba*-civ-ldy, 152, 105: 
ad, Without abuse. 
INACCESSIBLE, ¥n’-&ck-s&g” -bl, 105, 101: 


a. Not to be reached; not to be reaclied as to the 
summit. 


In’-ac-ces*-si-bly, 105: ad. So as not to be reached. 

In’-ac-ces’-si-bil*-i-ty, 4: 8. The state of being 
inaccessible. 

INACCURATE=in-ac’-cb-rdte, a. Not accurate, 
not exact: used mostly of performances. 

In-ac’-cu-rate-ly, 105: ad. Not correctly. 

In-ac’-cu-ra-cy, 98: s. Want of exactness. 

INACTIVE, in-dck’-tiv, 105: a. Not active. 

In-ac-tive-ly, ad. Without motion; idly. 

In’-ac-tiv”-1-ty, 84,92: s. Rest; sluggishness. 

In-ac’-ion, 89: s. Forbearance from action, 

To In-ac’-Tu-atR. (-th-dte, 147 ) v. a. To put tafo 
action. (This is a different sense of the pretix :—See 
In-.) The word is unusual, 

INADEQUATE, in-ad’-d-kwate, 105, 188: a. 
Not adequate or equal to the purpose; defective, 

In-ad’-e-guate-ly, 105: ad. Defectively. 

In-ad’-e-qua-cy, &. State or quality of being inade. 


anal 3 Inad'equateness is less used, and Jnadeque’ tion 
s obs. 


INADMISSIBLE, in’-Xd-mfs’ -t-bl, 105, 101: 
a. Not to be allowed or admitted. 
INADVERTENT = in’-&d-ver”-tént, a. Not 
turning the mind to; heedless, negligent. 
In’-ad-ver”-tent-ly, 105: ad. Heedlessly. 
In’-ad-ver”-tence, In’-ad-ver”-ten-cy, 8, Inatten- 
tion, heedlessness, carelessness; act or effect of heed- 


lessness: in old writings, /n’adver”tisement is found 
in the same sense. 


INAFFABLE, {n-&f’-fd-bl, 101: a. Not affable, 
reserved, sour: hence, Inaffability. 

INAFFECTATION, in-af’-fec k-ta”-shun, 147: 
8. State of being void of affectation: Un’uffect”ed, and 
Un'qffect"edly, are its only relutions in good use. 

INAIDABLE, in-av’-dd-bl, 101: a. That cannot 
be assisted. (Shaks.] 

INALIENABLE, In-ale’-yén-d-bl, 146, 101: a. 
That cannot be alienated or transferred. 

In-a’-lien-a-ble-ness, s. State of being inalienable. 

INALIMENTAL, tn-al’-6-mén”-tal, 103: a. 
Affording no nourisl ment. 

INAMISSIBLE, tn’-d-mie”-sé-bl, 105,101: a. 
Not to be lost; hence, /n’amiss"ibleness. 

INAMORATO. tn-dm‘-d-ra”-td, 97: 8. One in 


love: usually a contemptuous expression. 


INANE={n-ane’,, a. and s. Empty, void :—s. Space 
J 


beyond the confines of the world. (Unallied to In- 
In-dn’-:-ty, 92, 105: s. Emptiness, vanity. 


IN-A 
¢>- For words not found under In-, seek under Ex. 


In’-a-nif”-ion, (-nish’-wn, 89) s. Emptiness of body, 
want of falness in the vessels of the animal. 

To INANIMATE. in-an’-é-mate, 105: v. a. Te 
put life tatu, to animate. | Donne.) 

In-an’-s-ma” fon, 89: 8. Animation. {[Donne.? 

In-an’-1-maTe, 105 a hs Not animated ; (this is the 

IN-aN’-I-MA-TRD, other sense of the prefix; see 
Jn-;) without life; without sprightliness. 

INANITION, INANITY.—See under Inane. 

INAPPETENCY, in-ap’-pé-ten-céy, 105: « 
A Sate of desire, particularly fur food: Inap’petence is 
the same. ; 


INAPPLICABLE, in-ip’-plé-cd-bl, 101: a. 
Not applicable, that cannot be applied. 

In-ap’-pl:-ca-bil”-:-ty, 84, 105: s. The quality of 
not being applicable, 

IN-aP’-PLi-ca”-TION 89: 8. Want of application, 
want of attention or assiduity ; indolence, negligence. 

INAPPOSITE, tn-&p’-pd-zit, 151, 105: @. Not 
apposite, not fit or suitable. 


INAPPRECIABLE, in’-dp-pre”-shé-d-bl, 101 : 


a. Not to be appreciated, inestimable. 

INAPPREHENSIBLE, in’-ip-pré-hén”-cd-bl, 
105, 101: @. Not to be heard or understood. 

In’-ap-pre-hen’.sive, (-clv, 159, 105:) a. Not 
hearing or understanding, not noticing, regardless. 

INAPPROACHABLE, {n/-&p-prdstch”-d-bl, 
101: a. Nut to be approached. 

INAPPROPRIATE, in’-4p-pro”-pré-dte, 105: 
a. Nut appropriate, unsuited. 

INAPTITUDE, in-adp’-té-tdde, 105: «, Wantof 
aptitude, untitness. 

INAQUATE, fn-a’-kwdte, 188: a. Embodied in 
water. (Cranmer.] Hence, Jn’aqua”tion. Compare 
Impanate. 

To INARCH=in-artch’, v. a. To graft by ap- 
proach, that is, to graft by uniting a scion to a stock 
without separating it from its parent tree. 

INARTICULATE=in'-ar-tick”-d-ldte, a. Not 
uttered with articulation, or junction of the organs of 


speech. 

In’-ar-tic’-u-late-ly, ad. Indistinctly. 
In'-ar-tic’-u-late-ness, s. Inarticulation. 
In’-ar-tic’-u-la”-tion, 89: 9. Indistinctness of 
sounds in speaking. 

INARTIFICIAL, {n-ar'-t&-fish"“al, 147: «. 


Not done by art, simple, artless, 
In-ar’-ti-fic’-ial-ly, ad, Without art. 
INATTENTIVE, in/-dt-t8n”-t¥v, 105: a. Not 

fixing the mind, heedless, careless. 
In’-at-ten’-tave-ly, ad. Heedlesaly. 
In’-at-ten”-tion, 89: s. Want of attention, negleet. 
INAUDIBLE, !n-aw’-dé-bl, 123, 105, 101: @. 

Not audible, not to be heard; void of sound. 
In-au/-di-bly, ad. In a manver not to be heard. 


In-au’-yu-ral, a. Pertaining to inauguration. 

INAURATION, Y‘n’-dw-ra’-shiin, 89: 9. Tus 
act or process of gilding. 

INAUSPICIOUS, in’-dw-spish"-’iis, 147, 120: 


a. I}l-omened, unlucky, unfurtunate. 


Tha schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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IN-C 
o> For words not found under In-, seek under Ex-. 


In’-au-spic’-:ous-ly, ad. With ill omens. 

In’-au spic”-ious-ness, 8. Unfavourableness. 

in-au’-spi-cate, a. Ill-omened. [Sir G. Buck.] 

IN BEING=In’-bé-ing, s. Inherence. [Watts.} 

INBORN='n'-bdwrn, 38: a. Innate. 

INBREATHED, tu/-bréathd, 114: a. Inspired. 

To INBREED=Yn’-brecd, v. a. To produce. 

In’-bred, 81: a. Bred within, natural. 

INCA, Yng’-kd, 158: 8. A Peruvian king. 

To INCAGE=In-cag?’, v. a. To confine as in a cage. 

In-cage’-ment, s. Confinement. (Shelton.] 

INCALCULABLE, in-c&l-cd-ld-bl, 101: a. 
That cannot be calculated, beyond calculation. 

In-cal’-cp-la-bly, ad. So as not to be calculated. 

INCALESCENCE, in!-cd-lés-cénce, s. State of 
growing warm, incipient heat: Incales’cency is the 
same ; the adj. is Jacales‘cent. 

INCAMERATION, in-cém/-&r-a”-shun, 89: s. 
The act of placing in a chamber or office: appropri- 
ately, the act of placing under the dominion of the 

pes lands, revenues, or other rights. 

INCA NDESCENT=in'-cain-dés"-cént, a. White 
or glowing with heat. 

In’-can-des"-cence, s. A white heat. 

INCANTATION, {u/-c&n-ta’-shin, 89: 8 A 
magical charming by songs; enchantment. 

In-can’-ta-tor-y, a. Dealing by enchantment. 

To INCANTON, Yn-c&n’-ton, 18: v. a. To unite 
into a canton or separate community. 

INCAPABL E, Yn-ca’-pd-bl, 101: a. Wanting 
room to hold or contain; hence, wauting mental power 
to comprehend; unable, unequal to any thing; dis- 
qualitied by law; disqualified by disposition. 

In-ca’-pu-bie-ness, s. Incapability. 

In-ca’-pa-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: #. Natural inabi- 
lity; legal disqualification. 

In/-c.4-Pa"-cious, (-sh’us, 147) a. Not capacious ; 
not large or spacious, 


In'-ca-pa’-céous-ness, 8. Narrowness. 


In’-ca-pac"-i-ty, (-pies’-8-téy, 92, 105) s. Want of 
capacity; want of intellectual power. 

To In’-ca-pac"-s-tate, v. a. To deprive of capacity : 
to disable naturally or legally. 

In!-ca-pac’-t-ta”-tion, 89: 8. Want of capacity ; 
disqualification. 

To INCARCERATE=in-car’-cér-ate, v. a. To 
put in a dungeon; to imprison. 

In-car’-cer-ate, a. Imprisoned. 

In-car’-cer-a"-tion, 89: s. Imprisonment. 

To INCARN-=In-carn’, 33: v. a. and n. To 
cover with flesh :—xseu. To breed flesh. 

In-can’-n4-pINE, 105: a. Flesh or carnation 
coloured, red. (Lovelace, 1640.) 

To In-car’-na-dine, v. a. To dye red. (Shaks.] 

To IN-caR’-NATE, V. @. To clothe with flesh. 

In-car-nate, a. Embodied in flesh. 

In/-car-na"-fion, 89: s. The act of taking the human 
body and the nature of man; in surgery, the process 
of healing, and filling with new flesh; some authors 
have used it for the name of the colour carnation. 

In-car’-na-tive, a. and s. Generating flesh :—s. A 
mericine that generntes flesh. 

To INCASE=in-kace’, 152: v. a. To enclose, to 
cover, to surround with something solid. 

INCASTELLATED=In-cas”-téi-la’-téd, a. Eu 
closed as ina castle. 

INCATENATION, In-cit’-¢-na”-shun, 89: . 
The act of linking together. 

INCAUTIOUS, in-cdw’-sh’iis, 123,147: a. Not 


cautious, unwary, heedless, negligent. 


IN-C 


cH For words not found under Iw-, seek under En. 


In-cau’-tious-ly, ad. Unwarily, heediessly. 

In-cau!-tious-ness, s. Want of caution. 

INCAVATED=in’-cd-va’-téd, a. Made hollow 
bent ruund or in; Excavated, with the same general 
import, is mostly applied to larger operations :— hence 
Ir'oina" tion, 

To INCEN D=In-cénd’, v. a. To inflame. [Obs] 

In-cend’-iar-y. (in-cénd’-ydar-édy, 146, 105) s. and 
a. One who sets fire toa building or stores for malice 
or robbery; one who inflames faction or promotes 
quarrels :—adj. Pertaining to the wilful and malicious 
burning of buildings or stores; inflammatory; ex- 
citing: Bucun uses Jacend’ious for the adjective, but 
he is not followed. 

To In-censy’, 153: v. a. To enkindle or inflame 
with anger; to provoke, to exasperate, 

Iu-cense’-ment, s. Heat, anger, fury. 

In-cen’-sor, s. A kindler, an inflamer. 

In-cen’-sive, a. Tending to inflame or excite. 

In-cen’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Act of kindling. 
{ Bacon. ] 

In-cen’-trve, (-tiv, 105) a. Inciting, encouraging, 
followed by tus—s. That which kindles, provokes, or 
excites. 

In’-cunse, 83: 8. A thing burnt, applied exclusively 
to perfumes exhaled by ffre in worship. 

To In’-ceuse, 82: v. a. To perfume witn incense. 

In’-cen-sor-y, 129, 18, 105: s. The vessel in which 
incense is burot and offered. 

INCEPTION, in-cép’-shan, 89: s. Beginning. 

In-cep’-tive, 105: a. Noting beginning. 

In-cep’-tor, 38: 2. A beginner; a person admitted 
tu an academical degree not completed. 

INCERATIVE, {n-core’-d-tiv, 43, 105: a, 
Cleaving to, like wax: Jn’-cera”tion, the act of cover 
ing with wax. 

INCERTITUDE, In-cer’-té-tude, 105: 8. to. 
certainty: in old writers, IJncerfain, Incertainly aud 
Incertainty are found instead of Uncertain, &c. 

INCESSA NT=in-cés!-sant, a. Unceasing. 

In-ces’-sant-ly, ad. Continually. 

In-ces’-san-cy, 8. Unceasingness. 

In-ces’-sa-ble, a. Incessant. (Obs.] 

INCEST=1n’-cést, s. Originally, any forbidden 
union of the sexes; at present, criminal conjunction of 
the sexes within degrees prohibited. 

In-tes’-tu-ous, (-tU-s, 120: collog. -ch’oo-ts, 
147) a. Guilty of incest or impious cohabitation. 

In-ces’-tu-ous-ly, ad. In an incestuous manner. 

In-ces’-tu-ous-ness, 8. State of incest. (Bp. Hall.J 

INCH =Intch, s. The twelfth part of a fuot; any 
small quantity; a nice point of time. 

To Inch, v.a. and n. To drive by inches; [Dryden ;] 
to deal out as by inches:—seu. [Dryden] to advance 
or retire as by inches. 

Inclied, (Intcht, 114, 143) a, Containing inches. 

Inch’-meal, s. A piece an inch long; By inchmeal, 
by degrees. 

INCHASTITY, In-chas’-té-tdy, 92,105: s. Want 
of chastity; loss of chastity. 

INCHIPIN, in’-ché-pIn, s. Some of the inside of 


a deer. 
To INCHOATE, ing’-cd-dte, 158, 161; va Te 
begin, to commence. 
In’-cho-ate, a. Begun, entered upon. 
In”-cho-ate’-ly, ad. In an incipient degree. 
In”-cho-a’-tive, 105: a. Inceptive. 
In’-cho-a”-tion, 89: 8. Act of beginning. 
To INCIDE.—To incise, which see. 
INCIDENCE, — See in the ensuing class. 


INCIDENT, In’-cé-d&nt, a. and 8. LAtesally 


The sign = is used after modes of sp lling that have oo irregularity of sound. 
Consonants; mish-in, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, §, e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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falling on or upon, casual, fortuitous; happening in 
the train of something else: happening, apt to happen; 
—s. Something happening besiue the main design, 
casnalty, 
In’-ci-dent-ly, ad. Incidentally. [Bacon.] 
In’-cr-den”-tal, a. Casual; not intended; not ne- 
cessary to the chief purpose; occasioual. Pope in 
one place uses it substantively. 
In’-cr-den"-tal-ly. ad. Iu an incidental manner. 
In’-ci-vence, 105 ‘} 8. Accident, casualty ; (Shaks.] 
In’-c1-DEN-CY, the manner, or the direction, 
in which one body falls on or strikes another: Angle 
of incidence is that made by the [ne of incidence 
anil the plane struck, or by the line of incidence and 
a perpendicular to the plane struck. 
To INCINERATE=in-cin’-@r-Ate, 129: v0. a. 
To burn to ashes: heuce, Incin’ era” tion. 
INCIPIENT, in-clp’-é-ént, 105, 146: a. Com- 
mencing, beginning. 
ln-cip!-ien-cy, (-yén-cdy) s. Commencement. 
INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLE.iu'-ser-cum-scrip”- 
té-bl, 105, 101: a. Not to be bound or confined. 
INCIRCUMSPECTION, In/-ser-cum-spéck’’- 
shun, 89 : s, Want of circumspection, heedlessness. 
To INCISE, In-cize’, 137: v. a. To cut in; to 
enyrave, to carve; To Jncide’ is the same word nearer 
to the original Latin theme, but the latter is applied 
exclusively to the cuttiny or separating of phlegm and 
such like substances by the operation of some drug. 
In-cised’, (-ctzed, 114) a. Cut; made by cutting. 
In-ci’-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) a. Having the quality 
of cutting or dividing. 
In-ci’-sor, 38: 8. A fore tooth, a cutter. 
In-ci’-sor-y, 129: a. Having the quality of cutting. 
In-cis’-10n, (In-cizh’-tin, 90, 95) s. A cutting; a 
cut or gash; formerly, an abster-ion of humors. 
In-cis!-ure, (-cizh’-oury s. A cut, an aperture. 
To INCITE=in-cite’, v. a. To stir up; to push 
forward in a purpose, to animate, to spur, to urge un. 
In-ci’-ter, 36: 8. He or that which incites. 
In-cite’-ment, s. Motive, incentive, impulse. 
In-ci’-tant, ¢. Something to stimulate. (Darwin.] 
In!-ct-ta!-tion, 105, 89: s. Incitement. 


INCIVILITY, in/-cé-vil"-é-téy, 84, 105: s. Want 
of civility, rudeness; act of rudeness; the relations 
Inciv'tt and ZIncie'tily are displaced by the modern 

forms Uncictl, Uncivilly. 

In-civ!.1sm, 158: s. Want of patriotism.—See City 
and its relations. 

To INCLASP=Yn-clasp’, v. a. To clasp. 


INCLAVATED=1n".cld-va-téd, a. Fixed or 
locked in; set; fast fixed: related to Claviary, &c. 
INCLEMENT=in-clém’-€nt, a. Without cle- 
mency, unpitying; hence, rough, stormy, bvisterous. 

In-clem/-en-cy, 8. Unmercifulness ;_ roughness. 

To INCLIN E=in-clin¢, v. n. and a. To lean, to 
tend towards any part; hence, to lean in a moral 
sense, to be disposed to any thing :—act. To bend, to 
incurvate; to pivea tendency to, to turn the desire 
towards. 

In-cli’-ner, 36: 8. An inclined dial. 

In-cli/-na-ble, a. Tending; having a propension ; 
willing, favourably disposed. 

In-cli’ na-tor-y, 129, 18, 105: a. Having the 
quality of inclining to something. 

In-cli!-na-tor-t-ly, ad. Obliquely. 

In’-cur-na”-rron, 89: #. A leaning: tendency 
towards a point: Spenser uses it for the act of bowing ; 
the tendency of the magnetic needle to the east or 
west; the stooping or decanting of a vessel to pour 
off from a sediment; these are literal senses; hence, 
propension of mind, incipient desire, love, affection, 


IN-G 


¢> For words not found under Ine, seek under Ex-. 


regard; and Shakspeare uses it for disposition of 
mind generally, 

To INCLIP=in-clip’, v. a. To grasp, to enclose. 
[Shaks ] 

To INCLOISTER=%n-clois'-ter, 29, 36: o. « 
To sbut up or immure in a cloister. 

Te INCLOUD=In-clowd’, v. a. To darken. 

Ts INCLUDE, in-cl’3dd', 109: v. @. To confia> 
within, to enclose; to comprise, to comprehend. 

In-clu!-sive. (-civ, 152, 105) a. Enclosing; com- 
prebended ia the calculation or statement. 

In-clu'-sive-ly, ad. So as to include the last or first 
particular, or both particulars bounding the seiies. 

In-c1.0’-sion. (-cl’d0/-zhun, 90) s. Act of including. 

INCOAGULABLE, In!-cb-&g"-h-1d-bl, 101: a. 
Incapable of concretion. 

INCOEXISTENCE, in’-cé-&g-zis’-ténee, 154 : 
s. Quality of not existing toget: er. [Locke.] 

INCOG.— See Incognito. 

INCOGITANCY, in-cdd’-ge-tan’-cdy, 105: 5. 
Want of thought. 

In-cog’-i-tant, a. Thoughtless, inconsiderate. 

In-cog’-t-tant-ly, ad. Without consideration. 

In-cog’-t-ta-ble, 101: a. Unthought of. 

In-cog/-t-ta-tive, a. Wanting the power of thought 

INCOGNITO, In-co -né-td, 105 : ad. Un- 
known, in private: in the colloquial style it is con- 
tracted to Jn-cog’. 

INCOHERENT = in!-cd-here’-2nt. 43: a. 
Wanting cohesion, loose; hence, not suitable to. not 
agreeing; inconsistent, inconsequential, having no 
dependence of parts, irrational. 

In’-co-he”-rent-ly, ad. In an incoherent manner. 

In/-co-he"-rence, In’-co-he”-ren-cy. s. Want of 


cohesion; want of connection; want of ratiouai eon- 
nection. 


INCOLUMITY, tn/-cd-1’o0’-mé-tey, 109, 105: 
8. Safety, security. (Howell, 1630. 
INCOM BINING=1n'-com-bi’-ning, a. 
combining, differing, disagreeing. (Milion.] 
INCOMBUSTIBLE, in/-cém-biis-td-bl. 103, 
101: a, That cannot be consumed by fire. 

In’-com-bus’-ti-bil-1-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of 
being incombustible: /s’rombus*tiblen-sa is the same. 

INCOME, fn’-cum, 107: 8. Generally, that which 
comes in: it was much applied about Cromwell's 
time to influxes of a spiritual nature; appropriately, 
revenue ; produce of any thing. 

In’-com-ing, a. Coming in. (Burke.) 

INCOMMENSURATE=in’-cém-mén"-sh-rate, 
147: a. Not admitting one common measure. 

In’-com-men"”-su-ra-ble, 147, 98, 101: a. Sueh 
that the proportion of one to the other cannot be 
measured, 

In’-com-men!-su-ra-bil/’-i-ty, 84: 2. The state of 
being incommensurable. 

INCOMMISCIBLE, 1in/-cém-mie’-cé-bl, 105, 
101: a, That cannot be commixed. 

In'-com-mia’’-ture, (-micke’-thre, 147) s. The 
state of being unmixed. 

To INCOMMODE, in!-com-mode”, v. a. To 
aiee inconvenience to; to molest or disquiet: Tu 
ncom’modate, formerly also in good use, is now sel- 
dom employed. 

In’-com-mode’/-ment, s. Inconvenience. 

> Neither this word nor /acum’moda”tion are now io 
general use. 

In’-com-mo!-di-ous, 146,120: a. Inconvenient. 

In’-com-mo’!-di-vus-ly, ad. So as to give incon 
venience. 

In’-com-mo"-di-ous-ness, 8. Inconvenience. 

In’-com-mod”-i-ty, s. Incommodiousuess. (Obs.] 


Not 
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INCOMMUNICABLE, fn’-com-mt’-ne-cd-bl, 
05, 1OL; a. That cannot be communieated or int- 
parted. 

In’-com-mu"-ni-ca-bly, ad, tn a manner not to be 
imparted or communicated. 

In’-com-mu!-ni-ca-bil-t-ty, B84: 8. The quality 
of not being communicable. 

Jn’-com-mu"‘-ni-ca’-ting, a. Having no intercourse. 

In’-com-mu"-ni-ca/-tive, 105: a. Not communi- 
cative, not free or apt to impart. 

INCOMMUTABLE., in’-com-mi"-td-bl, 103: 
a. Not to be exchanged or commuted. 

In’-com-mu’-ta-bil-t-ty, 84: 8. The quality of 
being incommutable. 

INCOMPACTED=in’-com-pick”-t&d, a. Not 
joined, not cohering: Incumpact' ie the same. 

INCOM PARABLE, In-cém/-pd- rd-bl, 86, 101: 
a. Excellent above compire. 

In-com/-pa-ra-bly, ad. Beyond comparison. 


INCOMPASSIONATE, I!n/-cOm-pash”-un ate, 
147: a. Void of pity, void of tenderness. 

In’-com-pas”-stun-ate-ly, ad. Without pity. 

In’-com-pas”-sinn-ate-ness, s. Want of tenderness: 
Iacompass’ion ocvurs in old authors. 

INCOMPATIBLE, in’-com-pat’-4-bl, 105, 
101: a. Inconsistent, that cannot subsist or be pos- 
sessect with something else: it is followed by with; 
less frequently by to. 

In’-cont-pat"-i-bly, ad. Tnconsistently. 

In’-com-pat!-i-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: 8 Luconsistency ; 
disagreement. ' 

INCOMPETENT=in-cém/-pe-tént, a. (This 
word is an etymological relation of the foregoing.) 
Not suitable, pot adequate, not propurtionate ; lezally 
unable. 

In-con/-pe-tent-ly, ad. Insufficiently. 

In-com’-pe-tence, In-com/-pe-ten-cy, 8. Inability, 
want of adequate ability or qualinecation, 

INCOM PLETE=iIn'-com-plet.”, a. Not com- 
plete, not perf-ct, not finished. 

In’-com-plete”-ly, ad. Imperfect! 

p y Fe y 

In'-com-plete’-ness, s An untinished state: Jn’- 
completiua is common, but unauthorized. 

INCOM PLEX, in’-com-plécks”, 154: a. Com- 

’ iD aside eae 
icated, the prefix being intensive; such is the sense 
In which Barrow quotes it; bat it: seems naturally to 
Tiean, not complicated: See In-. 
1NCOMPLIANT=in/-cém-plt”-dnt, 
yielding to request; not disposed to comply. 

}n'-com- hi”-ance, 8. Detect of compliance. 

' Pp a) w bad - | 
INCOMPOSED, in'-com-pozid”, @. Discom. 
vosed, disordered, (Milton, Thomson.) . 
INCOMPOSITE, fn'-cm-péz”-it, 151, 105: a. 

Not composite, uncom pounded, simple. 

INCOMPOSSIBLE, in’-cOm-pos’-sé-bl, 105, 
101: a. Not possible together: hence, Jn’cumpos’si- 
biltty. 

INCOMPREWENSIBLE, fn’-cém-pré-hén’- 
sé-bl, 105, 101: a. That cannot be understuod ; 
inconceivable. 

In’-com-pre-hen’-si-bly, ad. [nconceivably. 

in’-com-pre-hen”-si-ble-ness, 8. fhe quality cr 
state of being incomprehensible: la’cumprehen’si- 
bility has the same meaning. 

In/-com-Pre-HEN sive, (-civ, 192, 105) a. Not 
taking In or including what is meant: this is the 
literal sense, which in the preceding words is applied 
figuratively - 

In’-com-pre-hen”-sion. (-shuin, 147) s. Not able 
to take iv what is to be included; not able to under- 
stand, 


INCOMPRESSIBLE, 


a Un. 


bed 1 
in’-com-prés"-se-bl. 
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103, 101: a. Not to be compressed or reduced to a 
smaller compass. 

In’-com-prés’-si-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Tucapacity 
to be squeezed into less room. 

INCONCEALABLE, In/-con-céal”-d-bl, 101: 
a Not concealible, not to be hid. 

INCONCEIVABLE, in'-con-cécv"-d-bl, 101: 
a. That cannot be conceived by the mind, incom- 
prehensilile. 

In’-con-ceiv’-a-bly, ad. Beyond comprehension. 

In’-con-ceiv”-a-ble-ness, 8. The quality of being 
inconceivable. 

In’econ-CEP"-Ti-BLE. 105: 


Hale. 
INCO CINNITY, {fn -cdn-cin”-d-téy 105: s. 
Unsuitableness ; want of proportion, 
INCONCLUDENT, in’-con-cl'0o"-dént, 109 
a. Not inferring a conclusion or consequence, 
In’-con-cle’-ding, a. Exhibiting no strong proof. 
In’-con-clu-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) a. Not pre 
ducing a conclusion, not settling a disputed point. 
In/-con-clu!’-sive-ly, ad. In an inconclusive manuer. 
In’-con-clee’ s:ve-ness, s. Want of rational cogency 
INCONCOCTED=in’-con-cick’-téd, a. Not 
oly digested, immature: Jn’cuncoct” is the older 
word, 
In’-con-coc”-tion, 89: s. State of being indigested. 
INCONCURRING=Sn!-con-cur’-ring, a. Not 
concurring, not agreeing.. 
INCONCUSSIBLE, in’-cén-cits"-sé-bl, 105, 
101: a. Incapable of being shaken. 
INCONDENSIBLE, In’/-cdn-dén"-sé-bl, 105, 
101: a. Not capable of being condensed ; not to be 
converted froma state of vapour to a fluid: hence, 
In'vonden’silntvity, 
INCONDITE, In-c6n’-dit. 105: a. Not con 
structed with art, irregular, rude, unpolished. 
INCONDITIONATE, In'-con-dist"-tin-dte, a. 
Not restrained by conditions, nut limited. 
(> The related words /nconditivaal, &c., now take the 
prelix Un-. 
INCONFORMABLE, in’-con-for"-md-bl, 101: 
a. Not complying with established rules. 
In’-con-for"-mi-ty, 105: s. Non-compliance ; non. 
conformity, or refusal to join in the established religion. 
INCONFUSED, In’/-con-ftzed”, 151, ld: a. 
Not confused, distinct: hence, In’cunful’sion. (Bacon. 
INCONGENIAL, tn/-cn-ge”’-né-a@l, 105: a. 
Not congenial: hence, Jn’cunge’niai’ity. 
INCONGRUENT, in-cong’-groo-ént, = 158, 
109: a. Unsuitable, inconsistent. 
In-con!-gru-ence, s. Want of adaptation. 
In-cow’- pru-ous, 120: a. Unsuitable, not fitting. 
In-con!-gru-ous-ly, ad. Unsuitably. 
In’-con-aro’'-1-Ty, 84: 8 Unsnitableness of one 
thing to another; inconsistency; want of symmetry. 
INCON NECTION, tfn/-con-néck’-shun, 89: s. 
Want of connection or just relation. 
[n’-con-NEX”-RD-LY, 154: ad. Without connection. 


INCONSEQUENT, in-cdn/-2é-kwént, 76,115: 
a. Not following from the premises. 

In-con/-se-quen”-Gial, (-sh’a@l, 147) a. Not leading 
# consequences; not of importance. 

In-con’-se-quence, 8. Want of just inference ; in- 
couclisiveness. 

INCONSIDERABLE, In’-cén-std"-ér-d-bl. a. 
Not important enough for consideration, unworthy of 
nutice, of little value. 

In’-con-sid"-er-a-bly, ad. Ina small degree 

In’-con-sid’'-er-a-ble-ness, s. Small importance. 

In’-con-sip’/-KR-AtTH, @. Not exercising considera 
lion, thoughtless, inattentive, inadvertent, 


a. = Inconcvivable. 


The aign = is uved alter modes of spell.ny that have no inegularity of sound. 


Consonants: nvish-tin, ¢, e. mission, 163: vizh-tn, é e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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in’-con-sid”-er-ate-ly, ud. Heedlessly, carelessly. 


In’-con-sid"-er-ate-ness, s. 
Some modern authors use In'cunsid” cracy. 


In’-con-sid’-er-a"-ton, 89 8. Waut of due con- 


rideration ; inattention to consequences. 


INCONSISTENT=in’-cén-sis’-t&nt, a. Not cou- 


sistent, incompatible, incongruous, contrary. 
In!-con-sis"-tent-ly, ad. With self contradiction. 


In/-con-sis’'-tence, In/-con-sis!'-ten-cy, s. Such 
Opposition that oue propusition infers the negation of 
the other; auch contrariety that the two cannot stand 


toyether; absurdity, incongruity; unsteadiuess. 
In!-con-sis-ting, a. Inconsistent. 


INCONSOLABLE, in’-cén-so’-Id-bl, 101: a. 


Not to be consoled or comforted, sorrowful beyond re- 
lief. 
In’-con-so"-la-bly, ad. So as not to be consolable. 


INCONSONANT=in-cin’-sé-ndnt, a. Not 


agreeing, discordant, inconsistent. 
In-con’-su-nance, In-con’-so-nan-cy, s. Discord- 
ance, disagreement, inconsistency. 
INCONSPICUOUS, In’-cén-spick”’-b-iis, 120: 
a. Not conspicuous, not discernible. 
INCONSTANT=in-con’-stant, a. Not constant; 
not firm in resolution ; not steady in affection; change. 
able, mutable, variable. 
In-con’-stant-ly, ad. In an inconstant manner. 
In-con’-stan-cy, s. Want of constancy ; instability ; 
want of uniformity; weakness, 
@. Not capable of being wasted. 
In'-con-sump/-ti-ble, (-stim’-té-bl, 156, 105, 


101) a. Not capable of waste; not consumable by fire ; 


inconsumable. 
INCONSUM MAT E=1n’.cou-siim’-mate, a. Not 
com pleted, not consummated. 
IN CONTA MINATE=In!-con-tim”-é-ndte, a. 
Not contaminated; genuine. 
INCONTESTABLE, In/-con-t&s”-td-bl, 101: 
a Not admitting dispute, incoutrovertible. 
In’-con-tes"-ta-bly, ad. Indisputably. 
INCONTIGUOUS, in’-cén-tig’-b-iis, 120: a. 
Not touching ench other, not joined together. 
INCONTINENT, in-cdn’-té-n&nt, 105: a. and 
s. Literally, not restraining, particularly as regards 
appetite, and especially the sexual appetite; hence, 
lewd, unchaste: See also lower:—s. An uachaste 


person. 

In-con’-ti- nent-ly, ad, Unchastely.—See also lower. 

In-con’-tr-nence, In-con/-ti-nen-cy, 8. Absence of 
restraint upon appetite, but particularly the sexual 
appetite; unchastity. 

In-con/-TI-NBNT, a. Not restraining or delaying 
one’s self; as, “ He went incontinent” (Obs.] 

In-con/-ti-nent-ly, ad. At once, immediately. [Obs] 

INCONTRACTED=in’-con-trick’-téd, a, Not 
contrvcted, not shortened. ; 

INCONTROLLABLE, —in’-cén-trdle’-d-bl, 
116: a. Not to be controlled, uncontrollable. 

In'-con-trol-la-bly, ad. So as not to admit of con. 
trol. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE, {n!-cdn-trd-ver’-té- 
bl, 105, 101: a. Not to be controverted, indis- 
putable. 

In'-con-tro-ver’-ti-bly, ad. Indisputably. 

INCONVENIENT, in’-con-ve"-né-ént, 90: a. 
Incommorivus; disadvantayeous; inexpedient. 

In’-con-ve”-ni-ent-ly, ad. Incommodiously, 

In’-con-ve’/-ni-ence, In’-con-ve"-ni-en-cy, 8. 
Unfitness; inexpedience; that which gives trouble; 
difficulty. 


Want of thought ; 


IN-C 
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INCONVERSABLE, In’-cén-ver"-sd-bl, a. Not 
readiiv turning or disposing the mind, iucommunica- 
tive. [ More. 

In'-con-vin-r1-BL.R, a. Not capable of being 
furned or transmuted ; inenpable of change. 

INCONVINCIBLE, In’-céu.vin"-cé-bl, 105, 
101: a. Not to be cunvinced, not capable of convictivn. 

In’-con-vin"-ci-bly, ad. Without admitting cun- 
viction, 

INCONY, Tn-co’-néy, @. and 8. Unconued or un- 
learned ; ironically, an accomplished person. (Obs. ] 

INCOR PORAL=in-cor’-péd-rdl, @. Not cun- 
sisting of matter, incorporeal, immaterial. (Shaks.} 

In-cor’-po-ral-ly, ad. lacorporeally. 

In-cor’-po-ral’"-1-ty, 84, 101: s. Iucorporeity. 

In-cor’-po-rate, a. Incorporeal. [Disused.]|—See 
another sense, luwer, 

In’-cor-po’-re-al, 90: a. Not consisting of matter, 
immaterial, 

In'-cor-po"-re-al-ly, ad. Immaterially. 

In’-cor-po-re"=i-ty, (-ré'-d-téy) 105: s. The qua- 
lity of not beiag material, immateriality. 

IN-con'-po-RaTE, a. Mixed or united i” one body ; 

worked into a mass with sumething else, associated. 
(This is the other sense of the prefix :—See In.) 
0 In-cor’-po-rate, v. a. and. m. To miugle so as 
to form into one mass; to conjoin inseparably ; to 
form into a corporation or body politic ; to unite, to 
associate, to embody:—new. To unite into we mass: 
It is commonly followed by with, 

In-cor!-po-ra"-tion, 89: s. Union of many ingre- 
dients into one mass; formation of a body pclitic; 
adoption, union, association. 

Tov In-corpss’, 189: 1. a. To incorporate. (Shaks.} 

INCORRECT=in'-cor-réct”, a, Not correct ; vot 
exact; in old authors, not duly regulated, not re- 
Strained, 

In’-cor-rect”-ly, ad. Inaccurately ; not exactly. 

In'-cor-rect"-ness, 8. Inaccuracy; want of exactness. 

In’-cor-rec"-tion, 89: s. Want of currection. 

In-cor!-ni-G1-u.F, 105, 101: a. That cannot be 
amended or corrected, bad beyond bupe or capability 
of amendment. 

In-cor'-ri-gi-bly, ad. So as uot to be corrigible. 

Ir.-cor’-ri-yi-ble-ness, 8. State of being incorrigible. 

In-cor’-ri-gi-bil”-i-ty, 84: 8. Incorrigibleness, 

INCORRUPT=in’-cér-rapt", a. Not suffering 
co-ruption; not corrupt ina figurative sense, not de 
raved, honest, good; above the power of bribes: 

N’coRRUP”’ TED has the sume meaning. 

In'-cor-rupt’-ness, s. Purity of manners, honesty, 
integrity. 

In’-cor-rup"-ti-ble, 105, 101: @. Not capable of 
corruption, not admitting decay. 

In’-cor-rup’-ti-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: Insuscepti- 
bility of corruption, incapacity of lecay. 

[n’-cor-rup’-tive, 105: a. Free from decay. 

In’-cor-rup”-tion, 89: 8. Incapacity of corruption. 

To INCRASSATE=In-cras'-sdtz, v. a. and 2. 
To thicken or make thick; the coulrary to attenuate: 
—acx. ‘I'o become thick. 

In-cras’-sate, a. Incrassated. 

In-cras’-sa-trve, 105: a. and s. That has the qua. 
lity of thickening: —s. That which has fucrassive 
power. 

In-cras-sa”-sion, 89, 158: 8. Act of thickening , 
state of becoming thick. 2 

To INCREASE=in-créac’, 189: 0. n. and a. 
To become greater in bulk or quantity; to become 
sreater ia a figurative sense :—act. To make greater. 


In-crea!-ser, 36: s. One who increases. 


To \n’-con-ve/-ni-ence, r.a. To incommode. In-crease/-ful, 117: a. Abundant of produce. [Shake," 
The schemes entirc, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowr/s: gate-way: chip’-man: pd-pi: ldw: gidd: j'S, i.e. Jew, 99: Oty, &e. mule, 171, 
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upon, an attack; more commonly, a partial invasioa 
or inroad. 


INCURABLE, in-ciire’-d-bl, 49, 101: @. and 
s. That cannot be cured, irremediable:—s. An incu- 
rable patient. 

In-cu’-ra-bly, 105: ad. Without remedy. 

In-cu’-ra-ble-ness, 8. State of being incurable. 

In-cu!-ra-bil’-:-ty, 84, 105: s. Incurableness. 

INCURIOUS, in-cure’-d-tis, 49, 105, 120: a, 
Not curious, not attentive ; negligent. 

In-cu’-ti-ous-ly, ad, Without nice examination. 

In-cu/-ri-ons-ness. s. The quality of being incuri- 
ous: [NcU‘RIosITY also occurs in old writers. 

INCURSION.—See under To Incur. 

To INCURV ATE=in-cur'-vdte, v. a. To bend. 

In’-cur-va"-tion, 89: 8. The act of bending of 
making crooked; state of being bent; flexion of the 


pallial ieee ee EEE EE mae 

In/-crease, $3, 158: s. Augmentation ; increment ; 
produce; generation; state of growing full. 

In/-cRE-MENT, & That which is added, increase. 

In-cRES’-CENT, @. Increasing. 

INCREAT E—in/-cré-Ate, a. Increated. [Poet] 

In’-cre-a'-ted, a. Not created. (The prosaic word.) 

INCREDIBLE, Yn-créd’-é-bl, 105, 101: 4. 
Surpassing belief, not to be credited. 

In-cred!-i-bly, ad. In a manner to preclude belief. 

In-cred’-i-bil’--ty, 84, 101: 8. The quality of 
being incredible ; Incredibleness also occurs. 

In-crxv!-u-1.0c8, 120: @. Hard of belief; refusing 
credit. 

In-cred/-u-lows-ness, 8. Incredulity. 

In’-cre-du"-li-ty. 158, 84, 105: s. Quality of not 
believing ; indisposition to believe. 

INCREMABLE. in’-cré-mad-bl, 158, 101: a. 
That cannot be burnt. (Brown j 

INCREMENT, INCRESCENT. — See under 
To Increase. 

To INCREPATE=in'-cré-patz, 158: v. a. To 
chide, to rebuke. (Unusual. } 

In’-cre-pa"-fion, 89: 4. A chiding; reprehension. 

INCRU ENTAL, tn/-croo-én’-tal, 158, 109: a. 
Unbloody, without bloodshed. (Unusual) 

To INCRUST=in-crist’, v.a. To cover with a 
crust, or a hard cuat; to form a crust on the surface of 
a substance. 
To In-crus/-tate, v. a. To incrust. 
In’-crus-ta’-tion, 158, 89: . Acrust or rough coat 
on the surface of a body; semething super-induced. 
INCRYSTAILLIZABLE, in-cris’-tal-li’-zd-bl, 
101; a. That will not crystallize. 

To INCUBATE=in'-ch-bdte, 158: v. a. To sit 
upon, as a hen on exes, in order to hatch. 

In‘-cu-ha’/-ron, 89: s. The act of sitting op eggs 
to hatch them: Jncw’biture, with the same meaning, is 
out of use. 

In/-cu-Bus, s. (pl. In" cubus'ses. or In’cuhi). That 
which sits or lies upon a person, the night-mare, stp- 

by some of the vulgar, and formerly by those 

above the vulgar, to be a fairy or demon. 

To INCULCATE=1n-cu \-cAte, v.a. Literally, to 
tread in; to impress by frequent udmonitions. 

In’-cul-ca”-tion, 158, 89: 8 Act of inculcatiug- 

INCULPABLE. in-cttl’-pd-bl, 101: a. Un- 
blamable, aot reprehensible. 

In cul!-pa-bly, ad. Unblamably. 

In-cul’-pa- ble-ness, &. Unblamableness. 

To In-cui!-paTR, ¥. a. To bring w/o blame, 95 


opposed to Exculpate. This is the other sense of the 
prefix: See IN-. 

In-cul’-pa-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Imputing blame. 

In/-cul-pa”-ton, 89: & Crimination. 

INCULT=in-cilt’, a. Uncultivated. (Thomson.]} 

In-cul”-ti-va'-ted, a. Not cultivated. 

In-cul/-ti-va"-tion, 89: 8. Want or neglect of cul- 
lixation; Inculrure, in old writers, has the same 
meaniny. < 7 

INCUM BENT=in-cum’-bént, a. and s. Resting 
upon, lying upon; re-ting upon or imposed as a 
duty :—s. He who rests O)0n, OF has present posses- 
sion of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

In-cum’-ben-cy, 8. The act or state of lying upon; 
duty incumbent; the holding of an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

To INCUR=‘n-cur, 39: v. a. Literally, to run 
in or upon, and hence to light upon, to become liable 
to; iv uld authors, to press or come upon the senses, 
followed by to or into. In-de-fea’-s-bil”-i-ty, 84: s. The quality or sate 

{xn-cur!-sion, (-shun, 147) #. A running into or! of being indefeasible. 

The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i. ¢. mission, 169: vizh-iin, i. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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body. 
To In-curve’, v. a. To incurvate. 
In-cur’-vi-ty, 105: s. Crookedness; incurvation. 
Tu IN DAGATE=in'-dd-gate, v. a. To seurch as 
by beating aLout. (Unusual. ) 
In.da-ga'-tor, 38: 8. A searcher, an inquirer. 
In/-da-ga"-tion, 84: 8s, Search, examination. 
To INDA RT=In-dart’, v. a. To dart in. (Shaks.]} 
INDEBTED, in-déd-téd, 157, 143: part. a. 
Being in debt ; one by something received. 


qo To Invest, if sucha verb were in use, would mean, 
to put into debt, or under obligativa. 


In-debt'-ment, . State of being in debt. (Bp. Hall.) 
INDECENT=I!n-de’-cént, a. Unbecoming ; unfit 
to be seen or heard. 
In-de/-cent-ly, ad. Ina manner contrary to decency. 
In-de/-cen-cy, 8. Any thing unbecoming, any thing 
contrary to good manners. 
In’-pr-co’-ruM, 4 An impropriety of manners, a0 
indecency ; indelicacy. 
In'-de-co"/-rous, 120: a. Indecent, unbecoming. 
In’-de-co”-rows-ly, ad. Unbecoming. 
In/-de-co”-rous-ness, §. Indecency. 
INDECIDUOUS, in’-dé-cid’’ -b-ire, 120: a. 
Not liable to yearly fall; evergreen. 
INDECIMABLE, ‘n-déss/-¢e-md’-bl, 101: 4. 
Not liable to be tithed. 
INDECISIVE, In/-dé-ci”-clv, 152, 105: a. 
Not decisive, unsettled, wavering 
In'-de-ci’-xive-ly. ad. Without decision. 
In!-pe-c1s!-10n, (-cizh’-n, 147) 8. Want of de- 
cision, unfixedness of will. a wavering. 
INDECLINABLE, Yn'-dé-cli’-nd-bl, 101: a. 
Not variable; not variable by termination. 
In'-de-cli”-na-bly, 105: ad, Without variations 
IN DECOM POSABLE, Yn'-dé-com-po"-zd-bl, 
151, 101: a. Not capable of decumposition. 
In’-de-com-po”-sa-ble-ness, &- Quality of being 
indecomposable. 
INDECOROUS, and INDECORUM.— see 
under Indecent. 
INDEED=in-ded’, ad. In fact, in truth, in 
reality: it is often used interjectionally. 
INDEFATIGABLE, Sn'-dé-far’-é-gd-bl, 105, 
101: a. Unwearied, not tired, 
In/-de-tat’-i-ga-bly, ad. Without weariness. 
In'-de-fat”-1-ga-ble-ness, s. Unwearinese: In!-de- 
fat’-igaltion may be met with in old authors. 
INDEFEASIBLE, \nf-dé-f ea"-2d-bl, 151, 101: 
a. Incapable of being defeated : Indefeisible is a less 
usual spelling. 
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INDEFECTIBLE, in'-dé-f€ck"-té-bl, 105, 101: 
a. Not liable to defect or decay. 

In!-de-fec!-ts-bil-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of being 
indefectible, 

In’-de-fec’-tive, 105: a. Not defective; sufficient. 


INDEFENSIBLE, in’-dé-tén’-cé-bl, 105, 101: 


a, That cannot be defended, maintained, or justified. 
In’-de-fen’esive, (-civ, 105) a. Having no defunce. 
INDEFICIENT, in/-dé-fish’-’&nt, 147: a. Not 

deficient, not failing :-—hence In’desic"tency. 
INDEFINABLE, {to’-dé-fi"-nd-bl, 101, 105: 

a. Not to be detinued. 

In-prv’-1-NnI1K, (-nit, 105) 81,92: a. Not limited 
or defined; that has no limits conceivable by mau. 
In-def -i-mite-ly, 109: ad. To a degree indefinite. 

In-def'-1-nite-ness, s. State of being indefinite. 


In’-de-tin’-1-tude, 81: 8. Quantity appearing with. 
out limit to human understanding, though yet finite. 
INDELIBERATE=inl-dé-lib”-€r-ate, a. Done 
without deiiberation, unpremeditated: Ir’delib"erated 

is the same. 

INDELIBLE, tn-dél’-é-bl, 92, 105, 101: a. Not 
to be blutted out; not to be effaced; less commonly, 
not to be annulled. 

Ta-del'-i-bly, ad. So as not to be effaced. 

In-del/-i-bil"-i-ty, 84: 8. Quality of being indelible. 


Wanting delicacy ; offensive to good manners. 
In-del/-t-cate-ly, ad. In an indelicate manner. 
In-del'-t-ca-cy, 98: 8. Want of delicacy; want of 

a nice sc nse of propriety, or of elegant decency. 

To INDEMNIFY, in-dém’-ne-1y, 105, 6: v. a, 
To secure against loss or penalty; to save harmless or 
muiptain unhurt. 

In-dem’-ni-fi-ca’-tion, 89: 8. Act of indemuify- 
ing ; security against los; reimbuisement of loss. 
In-dem!-ni-ty. 105: 3. Security given to save 

harmless; security against puuistiment. 

INDEMONSTRABLE, | in’-dé-m6n"-strd-bl, 
101: a, That caunot be shown or demwustrated; oot 
evident, 

Tv INDENT=1In-dént’, v. a. and ». Tu notch 
soas to give the appearanre of teeth; to cutin and 
out; to make to wave or undula’e:—anea. To run in 
ami out. see also lower. 

In-dent’, 82: s. Indentation; mark as of a tooth. 

in’-den-ta"-fion, 59: s. A notch; a cut in the 
margin; a waving in and out, 

To In-vENnt’, ven. To cut in correspondent notches 
the edges of the pareliments or papers containing an 
agreement, so as to prove them counterparts when 
brought together; hence, to make a compact, to con 
tract a bargain. 

In-den/-ture, (-tu rey cul/ug. -choor, 147) 8. A 
covenant or contract: Indear’ment is obsolete. 

To In-den!-ture, v.a. and n. To bind by indentures ; 
in old writers, to indent, to wrinkle:—reu. (Heywood, 
1635.) To run in and out. 

INDEPEN DENT =in’-dé-pén”-dént, a, and s. 
Not dependent; not holding or enj ying on the will of 
another; not relating to any thing else as to a superior 
cause or power :—s. One who in religious affairs holds 
that every congregation is a complete church subject 
to po superior authority: hence, as an adjective, the 
word aiso means, relating to the Independents. 

In’-de-pen"-dent-ly, ad. Without depending on 
others; without undue bias; without conucction with 
other things. 

In’-de-pen”-dence, In'-de-pen’’-den-cy, 8. State 
of being independent; freedom from the coutrol of, or 
Feliance on others, 


IN-D 
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INDEPREHENSIB LE, in-d&p!-ré-hén"-cé-bi, 
92, 105, 101: a. That cannot be found out. 

INDEPRIVABLE, in’-dé-pri’-vd-bl, 10): a 
That cannot be taken cate & a 

INDESCRIBABLE, in’-dé-seri!’-bd- bl, 101: ¢. 
That cannot be deseribed. 

INDESERT, tn’-dé-zert”, 151: s. Wantof merit, 


INDESINENT, tn-déss’-é-nént, 152, 101: a. 
Not ceasing, perpetual, incessant. 
In-des'-i-nent-ly, ad. Without ceasing. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE. in’-dé-stritck”-td-bl, 105, 
101: a. Not to be destroyed. 
In! de-struc’-te-bil-1-ty, 8. The quality of resisting 
decom position, or of beiug incapable of destruetion. 
INDETERMINATE, in’-dé-ter’-mé-ndte. 195, 
a. Not determinate; not precise; not tu be defined. 
In’-de-ter’’-ms-nate-ly, ad. Indefinitely. 
In‘-de-ter’-mi-na”-¢ion, 89: s. Want of determi 

nation; want of fixed or stated direction. 
In!-de-ter"-mi-na-ble, a. That cannot be settled 
In’-de-ter”-mined, (-mind, 114) a. Unsetiled. 
INDEVOTED, tn’-dé-: 6"-t&d, «@, Not attached. 
In’-de-vote”, a. Coldly devoted. [Bentley.} 
In!-de-vo"-tion, s. Want cf devotion; irreligion. 
In/-de-vout”’, (-vowt, 31) a. Not devout ; irreligious. 
In’-de-vout’/-ly, ad. Without devotion. 
INDEX, &c.—See under To Indicate. 


INDEXTERITY, in’-d&cks-tér%-d-téy, 154, 
105: s. Want of dexterity; clumsiness. 

INDIAN, tnd/-yan, 146: a. and s. Belonging to 
India, East cr West: in some compounds Jrdia occurs 
for Indian :—s. A native of India 

@>- Among the compounds ure /n’dian corn®, (maize:) 
In'dian-cress"; In'dian sig”; In'dian-reea" ; In'dvan- 
ink”, (a solid ink brought from the East;) Ja’dian-red”, 
(a species of uchre;) /n’dia-reb”ber, (elastic gum of 
resin, produced by incision from the syringe tree of 
Cayenne,) &c. 

To INDICATE, Yn’-dé-cdte, v. a. To point out, 
to show. 

In*-di-ca’-tor, 38: *. He or that which points out 

In®-di-ca’-tor-y, a. Demonstrative, pointing out. 

In’’-di-ca’-trve, a. Ina general sense, showing oF 
pointing out; for the grammatical sense, sve lower. 

In/-di-cant, 12: a. Showing, pointing out. 

In'-di-ca”-fon, $9: 8, Act of pointing out; mark, 
teken; sign, symptom; iu old uuthurs, di-covery 5 6% 
planation; dispiay. 

In-oic’-4-tive, 81, 92: a. A term applied to that 
finite mood in the conjugation of a verb, out of whieh 
the other mouds arse, the difference of the other moods 
being in general signified (in English not always) by 
some change of termination or of auxiliary sign. 

In-dic’-a-teve-ly, ad. According to the indicative 
mood. 

In-dic’-tion, s.—See lower. 

In/-pix, (In!-décks, 154) s. That which points oat: 
the hund that points to any thing; the forefinger: the 
table of contents to a book; the exponent of a power 
as the small figure in the expression 29, 

C> The plural is Inderes or Indices: see tne next word. 

In/-picr, (tn!-diss, 105) 8. Aa index. (B. Jom. 
“penser. ; 

¢> The word in this form is obsolete: but its plural 
In’-di-ces, cvincides With the Latin plural of the pre 
vious word, and is used instead of Jnderes wheu the 
exponents of quantities are meant, 

In-dez’-i-cal, a. Having the form of an index. 

Ix-pic’-Tion, 89: 8. A pointing out, a declaring, & 
proclamation; a mode of computing time by 6fee® 
years, introduced by Constantine in place of the 
Olympiads, 
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In-dic’-tive, 105: a. 

Zo In-vicr, (in-dite/, 157, 139) v. a, Generally, 
to proclaim: specifically, to declare guilty of a penal 
offence according toa legal form; to accuse or charge 
with a crime or misdemeanor in writing by a grand 


a, That may be indicted. 

One who indicts, : 

A written declaration of one or 
more persons of a crime or misdemeanor, Preferred to, 
“Nd presented on oath by, a grand jury. 

v In-pireE, v. a, 


offence, it is differently written, though the pronuncia- 

see the words immediately preceding, 

One who directa what is to be wrilten 
OF sail; a writer. 

IN DIFFERENT =in-dif’-fér-8nt, a. Neutral, 
not determined to either side; unconcerned ; impartial: 
having no qualities to determine a preference above 
other things; not good nor very bad; in this last seuse 
it is used by some of our older authors adverbially, 

In-dif’-fer-ent-ly, 105: ad. Withont distinction or 
preference; in a neutral state ; tolerably, passably. 

In-dif’-fer-ence, In-dif’-ter-en-cy, 8. Equipoise or 
Deutrality of nind as the result of any comparison ; 
impartiality ; negligence ; unconcernedness, want of 
affection; state of t ings ia which there is no differ. 
ence to determine the will. 

INDIGENOUS, in-did/-g4-niis, 120: ¢, Born 
tm a region Originally; native to a country, 

In’-di-gene, *. A native animal or plant, 


INDIGENT, tn’-dé-gént, 105: a. Puor, neces. 
Sitous; in want, destitute, followed by of 
In'-di-gence, In!-di-gen-cy, s. Want, penury. 


INDIGESTED, in/-dé-pSst/-8d, a. Not digested 
OF concocted in the stomach; not purified by heut: 
not brought to suppuration; not moulded into orders 
of elements, but having the elements confused or in a 
Mss; not formed por shaped: in sume old authors, 


In'digest” is used. 

In’-degest”-i-ble, a. Not digestible; 
not to be received or patiently endured, 
(n’-di-gest"-ion, (-gést’-yun, 146; collog. -gést!- 
shun, 147) s. Want of Proper concoctive power 
in the stomach; the effect or diseased state arising 

fom food remaining imperfectly concocted, dyspepsy ; 
want of concoction in a fizurative sense. 
To IN DIGITATE, tn-did’- ré-tdte, 105: V. a. 
To point out with the finser; to show. 
ig’-t-ta"-non, 89: 8. The act of pointing out. 
INDIGN, in-dinc’, 157, 139: a. Unworthy, un- 
deserving. (Spenser, Shaks.)} 
lo-dign'-ly, ad. Unworthily. (Bp. Hall.) 
Ix-vio!-ny-r y, wdig’-né-tdy, 92, 105) s. Con. 
tumely, contemptuous injury; violation of right ac- 
companied by insult. 
To In-dig! 
{Spen.) 


figuratively, 


“ni-fy, 6: v. a To treat disdainfully. 


_ ln-ie-Nant, @, Affected with anger and disdain, 
In-dig’-nant-ly, ad With indignation. 
In’-dig-na”-tion, 89: s. Anger mingled with con. 

tempt or disgust: the anger of a snpenior; the ef-ct uf 
such anger; Spenser uses Indiy’nunce. 


INDIGO, in’-dé-gé, 105 a... Ah sutieianee or blue 
dye prepared from the stalks of the indigo-plant. 

INDILIGENT, tn-dil’-¢-ént, 105: a. Not di- 
ligent, idle: hence, Indiligence, 

INDIMINISHABLE, in’-dé-min’"-ish-d-bl, 
105, 101; @. Not to be diminished. (Milton. } 

IN DIRECT, in'-dé-réce!’ » 105: a Not straight 


INDISCIPLINAB LE, 
rovable by it. 
IN 


INDISCRE ET =tn-dis-crect”, a, 


IN'-pis-crer’-row, (-crésh'-tin, 81, 


INDISCRIMINATE, 


In’-dis-pen””-su-bir-ness, 8. 


In’-dis-posed! ‘ 


IN DISTINCT, in'-dis-tingkt”, 158: a. 


IN-D 
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or rectilinear; not direct in mode of Operuiion, not 
tending straivhtly tothe purpose, butobliqueiy; hence, 
Wrong, Ae not fair, uot honest, 

In’-di-rec ‘-ly,ad. In an indirect manner, 

Quality of being indirect. 

Indirectness; an indirect 


INDISCER NIBLE, tn'-diz-zern"-é-bl, 151, 
105, 101: @. That cannot be discerned ; not perceptible, 

In’-dis-ccrn”-i-bly, ad. So as not to be perceived, 

In’/-d is-cern”-i-bie-ness, #. The quality of not being 
discernible, 

INDISCERPTIBLE, in’-dis-cerp”-td-bl, 105, 


101: a. Not separable into parts, not to be broken o# 
destroyed ; Indiscerpiivle occurs more rarely, though 
the more proper word i—See Discerptible. 
Tncapability 
of dissolution: In'discerp'ibit'ity and In’discerp"ible- 


ress also occur. 
tn-dis*-cé-plin'-4-bl. 
Susceptible of discipline; not im. 


DISCOVERABLE, tn/-dis-ctiv”-€r-d-bl, 
116, 101: a. Notto be discovered, 


105, 101: a. Not 


In’-dis-cov"-er-y, $ State of being hidden. (Un. 


usual. 

Not discreet, 
imprudent, incautious, inconsiderate, injudicious. 
n’-dis-creet!-Ly, ad. Not discreetly, without pra. 


dence, 

92) s. Im. 
prudence, rashness, inconsideration, 
N’-D18S-CRETE’, Not separated or distinguished - 
See Discreet and Discrete, 
tn’-dis-crim”-€-ndte, a. 
(Compare Indiscrete, immediately preceding.) Undis- 
tinguishable, 


In’-dis-crim"-i-nate- ly, ad. Without distinction. 

In’-dis-crim"-i-na’-ting, a. Making no distinction. 
In’-dis-crim!-i-na"-sion, 8. 
INDISPENSA BILE, In'-dis-pén"-sd-bl, 10] - 


Want of discrimination. 


a. Not to he dispensed with, that cannot be omitted, 
remitted, or spared. 

n’-dis-pen!-sa-bly, 105: ad. Necessarily. 

State or quality of 
being indispensable; necessity, 


In!/-dis- pen’-sa-hi,-i-ty, B84: 8, Indispensableness, 


To INDISPOSE, tn’-dis-poze", 137: v. 4. 


To 
disineling; to mike unfit: to make unfavourable; to 
disorder or disc ualify for the proper functions; hence, 
to disorder sli [itly with regard to health. 
(-pozed, 114) a, 
slightly disordered in bodily health. 


Disincliued ; 


In’-dis-po”-sed-ness, 4. State of being indisposed. 
In'-dis-po-sir”-ion, ( -zish’-tin, 


89) s. Disinelina. 


tion; slight disorder of health. 


INDISPUTABLE., in-dis’-p-td-bl, 101: a. Not 


to be disputed ; incontrovertible. 


In-dis!-pu-ta-bly, ad. Without dispute. 
In-dis’-pu-ta-ble-neas, ¢, 
INDISSOLUBLE, in-dis’-sd-l’00-bl, 109, 101: 


Certainty, evidence. 


a Not capable of being dissolved: not separable; 
binding fur ever; subsisting for ever, 


Iu-dis’-su-lu-bly, ad. So as not to be dissolved. 
In-dis’-so-lu-bleness, s. Indissolubility. 
In-dis’-so-lee-bil! 


~ty. 84: 5. Resistance to a dis. 
solving power; firmness, stableness, 


In’-pis-soL"-va-Bi.E. to'-diz-z5l"-vd-bl, 15 l, 


84) a. That cannot be dissolved, indissoluble. 


Not 
plainly marked, confused + Scarcely separuble, 


In'-dis-tinct"-ly, ad. Confusedly. 
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In’-dis-tinct’-ness, s. Obscurity, confusion. 

In’-dis-tinct”-i-ble, a. Undistinguishable. (Warton. } 

In/-dis-tinc’-tion, 89: #. Confusion ; uncertainty ; 
indiscrimiuation; equality of condition or rank. 

In’-dis-ting”-uish-a-ble, (-wish-d-bl, 145, 98, 
101) a. That cannot be distinguished or separated. 

IN DISTURBA NCE=in'-dis-tur”-bdnce, 12: «. 
Freedom from disturbanee, tranquillity. 

Tv INDITE, &c.—See after Indict, &c., under To 
Indicate. 

IN DIVIDED, {n’-dé-vi"-déd, a. Undivided. 

In/-di-vid’'-a-ble, 92: a. Not to be divided. 

In'-di-vis'-i-ble, (-viz'-é-bl, 151, 98, 101) a. 
and s. Not to be divided; incapable of further sepa- 
ration :—s. Anelementary part. 

In’-di-vis"-i-bly, ad. So as not to be eapable of 
division. 

In’. di-vis'-i-bil//-1-ty, 84, 105: s. State in which 
no division or no further division can be made: 
In'divis"iblencss is the same, but less used. 

In/-p1-viv"-u-41,, 105, 147, 12: a. and s. Not 
divided; separate from others of the same species ; 
numerically one:—s. A single thing; a single person : 
as a plural, it is seldom used but of persons, 

In’-di-vid”-u-al-ly, ad. Separately, with distinct 
existence; inseparably. 

In-di-vid'-u-al’”-s-ty, 84, 105: #. Separate or dis- 
tinct existence. 

To In'-di-vid"-u-al-ize, v. @. To single out; to 
mark with individual features, 

In!-di-vid/'-u-ate, a. Undivided. 

To In!-di-vid"-ueate, v. a. To distinguish from 
others of the same species; to individualize. 

In’-di-vid!-u-a"-tion, 89: #. Act of making single 
and distinct; that which constitutes an individual. 

In/-di-vi-edu”-i-ty, 105: 8. Sepazate existence. 

INDIVINITY, in’-dé-vin’-é-téy, 105: «, Want 
of divine power. (Unusual. ] 

INDOCIBLE, in-ddss'-é-bl, 92, 105, 101: a. 
Untenchable, incapable of being instructed; dull. 
In-doe’-tle, (-d&ss’-il, 94, 105) @. Not teachable, 

intractable. 

in'-do-cil’!-i-ty, 84: #. Unteachableness. 


To INDOCTRINATE, in-dick’-tré-nate, 105 : 
v. a. (This word is related etymologically to the pre. 
ceding class, but the prefix has the other sense: See 
In-.) To instruct, to tincture with any science or 
opinion. 

In-dod-tri-na"-tion, 89: s. Instruction in the ru- 
diments or principles of any science ; information. 


IN DOLENT=1n'-dé-lént, «a. Originally, without 
n; hence, careless, listless, lazy. 

In’-do-lent-ly, ad. With freedom from pain; care- 
lessly, lazily, inattentively. 

In’-do-lence, In’-do-len-cy, #. Freedom from pain; 
hence, the usual meaning, habitual idleness. 

INDOMITABLE, in-dém’-é-td-bl, 105, 101: 
a. Untamable: Indompt’able also occurs. and in oll 
authors, /adom’able. In-dom’-i-ta-bil”-t-ty, &. 

To INDORSE=tn-dorcee’, 37, 153: 0. a. To 
write on the back of a paper or written iustrument ; 
to assign by writing an order on the back of a note or 
Lill. 

In-dor’-ser, 36: #. The person who indorses. 

In'-dor-see’’, 8. The person to whom a bill or other 
instrument is indorsed. 

In-dorse’-ment, 8. The act of indorsing ; that 
which is written on the back of a note. 

in uur’ sa-b'e, 101: @. That may be indorsed. 


INDRAUGHT, in-drift, 122. 162: s, An open- 


ing from the sea into the land; an inlet. 


IN-D 
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Tv INDRENCH=In-dréntch’, v. a. To ower 


whelm with water; to drown. 


IN DUBITABLE, in-di’-be-td-bl, 105, 101: a 
Undoubted, unquestionable; evident, clear. 
In-du’-bi-ta- bly, ad. Undoubtedly. 
In-du!-bi-ta-ble-ness, s. State of being indubitable. 
In-pu!-Bi-ovs, 146, 120: a. Not doubting ; certain. 
In-pu!-BI-TATE, a. Unquestioned. (Becon.] 


To INDUCE=in-diice’, v. a. Literally, to bring in 
or forward; to biing into view; to effect gradually; to 
lead as by persuasion; to produce by influence; leas 
commonly, to offer by way of induction. 

In-du/-cer, 36: s. He or that which induces. 


In du’-ci-ble, 105, 101: a. That may be induced ; 
that may be caused. 

In-duce/-ment, s. Motive, any thing that leads the 
mind to will or to act. 

To \n-vuct!, v. a. Generally, to introduce, to bring 
in; specially, to put into possession of an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

>: See Inpuctite, the last word in the class, 

In-duc’-tor, 38: s. He who inducts another into a 
benefice. 

In-duc’-tion, 89: 8. Introduction, entrance ; in old 
authors, a preface, an introduction to a play; in a 
special ecclesiastical sense, the investiture of the tem- 
poral part of a benefice, as Institution is of the 
spiritual: as a term in philosophy, see its senses 


lower. 

In-duc’-tive, 105: a. Leading, followed by ¢o ; 
tending to induce or cause.—See also lower. 

In-duc’-tive-ly, ad. In an inductive manner. 

In-puc!-rIon, 8, (See some of its senses above.) 
The illation or inference of physica, as Deduction is of 
metaphysics; the act of drawing a conclusion, and 
also the conclusion itself, out of and in addition to 
single facts as a general fact or presumed truth in 
which they all meet, yet a truth which the facts do not 
necessarily contain or constitute, and which may 
therefore suggest itself with greater or less degrees of 
force, and be strengthened or weakened by subse- 
quent experience: thus Newton, from certain ob- 
served single facts, inferred the law of gravitation ; 
and thus an ig:orant man, from facts, or imaginea 
facts, infers that Frislay is, in the uature of things, an 
unlucky day. Deductiuz, on the other hand, is the 
mental recognition of something particular as in- 
cluded or contained in something more general; or 
the recognition of something general as necessarily 
constituted by certain particulars: thus, having once 
admitted that all things tend to the centre, the ten- 
dency of any one particular thing to the centre is a 
deduction hich necessarily follows the moment it is 
understood ; and having once admitted in detail that 
each Friday during a certain period of time has been 
unlucky, the general statement that Friday has been 
an unlucky day during that time, is likewise a de- 
duction which of necessity follows as soon as under- 
stuud: these are metaphysical, not physical illations ; 
the physical truths once admitted, stand on the footing 
of notions purely mental as to the consequences that 
follow, which consequences, therefore, like all meta- 
physical deductions, are the acts of the mind about its 
own notions. Of the two examples just given, the one 
is a deduction by descent to the particular truth, the 
other by ascent to the general, and it is usual to call 
this last an induction rather than a deduction: such an 
induction, namely, a metaphysical induetion, or the 
illation of the general truth from the admitted par 
ticular truths that constitute it, is a very differeat 
thing from the illation of physics, and must be care- 
fully distinguished from it in any but the popular use 
of the word. In popular use, induction is sometimes 
employed to signifv the examination of particulars 
for the purpose of illation, whether of a physical truth 
or a metaphysical aggregate; sometimes the act of 
iNation; and sometimes the truth or aggregate in- 
ferred. In scholastic logic, induction ought, con 
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sisiently, to be restricted to metaphysical induction, 


but it is not always so restricted. In rhetoric, the 


cupfirming of a general proposition by the statement 
of sinzvle facts is often called an argument from eun- 
meration ; if each fact in the detailed statement re. 
quires only to be brought forward to be admitted, and 
if the general proposition is previously admitted as 
the aggregate of the single facts, the argument is 
strictly deductive, and the proof metaphysical or 
demoustrative: if the facts are admitted on the ground 
of probability alone, and the general proposition not 
as a metaphysical, but only as a moral universal, the 
argument is strictly inductive, and the proof can 
amount at its strongest only to what is called moral 
certainty: if the facts are admitted on experimental 


evidence, and the general proposition suggests itself 


as a truth in which they all meet, which can, how- 
ever, no longer appear a truth than as it depends on 
such evidence, then is the proof also strictly inductive, 
and the evidence in this case is called physical or ex- 
perimental. 

In-duc’-tive, a. Relating to induction ; established 
by induction; resting ultimately on experiment, 
although the truths admitted on experiment are 
carried into their remote consequences solely by 
deductive or abstract reasoning: hence, Inductive 
philosophy includes all learniug but such as rests ul- 
timately on hypotheses or assumed definitions ; learn- 
ing which acknowledyes no basis but the latter is 
distinctively called Science, as for example, pure 
mathematics: inductive philosophy can be calle! 
science in this distinciive use of the word only hy 
considering it apart from its acknowledyed basis, 
when ail its subsequeut conclusions are deductive. 


In-duc’-tive-ly, ad. Ry the method of induction. 


In-pvuc/-ri.e, (in-diick’-til, 103) a. Not ductile, 
&> This is the other sense of the pretix.—See Iu-. 


To INDULGE=in-dilg¢, v. a. To encuurage by 
compliance; to gratify, the accusative being followed 
by with, as “Toindulge a servant with a holiday ;” 
or by im, as “To indulge one's self in idleness ;” 
it was formerly quite as usual to turn the expressions 
thus: “To indulge a holiday to @ servant ;” “ To 
indulge idleness to one’s self :""—neu. (Unusual.) To 
xive indulgence, followed by fo. 

In-dul!-ger, s. One who indulges. 

In-dul/-gent, a. Gratifying, permitting what is de- 
sired; favourable; mild; kind: liberal. 

In-dul/-gent-ly, ad, With indulgence. 

In-dul!-gence, In-dul/-gen-cy. s. Permission as 
by favour to the existence or continuance of something 
desired; a yielding from fondness; a forbearance 
from tenderness; hence, fundness; tenderness: 
favonr granted: inthe Roman chureh, a release of 
the temporal penalty due to sin on the Ay Wingtote of 
n currespondent release by penance of that part of 
the penalty which is eternal. 

In’-dul-gen"-/:1, (-sh’a@l, 147) a. Relating to the 
indulgences of the Ruman church. 

In-pu1.1/, In-pu1/-ro, [Ital.] s. Privilege or ex- 
emption. 

To INDURATE=in'-di-rate, v. n. and a@. To 
ed hard :—act,. To make hard ; to make unfeeling. 

In’-du-rate, a. Indurated. [Obs.] 

In’-du-ra”-sion, 89: 8, The act of hardening ; 
state of growing hard; hardness of heart. 

INDUSTRIOUS, To-dus’. tré-us, a. Diligent, 
aborious, assiduous, as opposed to slothful; laborious 
oF active fora particular purpose, as opposed to remiss. 

In-dus’-tri-ovs-ly, ad, In an industrious manner. 

In’-pus-rry, 81, 105: 8. Habitual diligence; dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

INDWELLER=YIn’-dwél-ler, ¢. An inhabitant : 
In! -dwelting, dwelling within : a residence within. 

Tv INEBRIATE, in-e/-bré-dte, 105: op. a. and 


a. To make ‘drunk; to disorder tho senses :—neu 


IN-E 
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(Unusual.] To grow drunk. Darwin uses the word 


substantively for a drunkard. 

In-e’-bri-a”-tiun, 89: s, Drunkenness, 

In-e’-bri-ant, a. and sz. Tntoxicating :—~—-s. Any 
thing that intoxicates, as opium. ° 

In/-n-Bui'’-R-T ry, (-bri’-4-tdy, 84) s. Drunkenness. 

INEDITED, in-éd/-é-téd, 105: a. Unpublished. 

INEFFABLE, Yn-€f'-f4-bl, 101: a. Uvspeak 
able, unutterable: usually in a good sense. 

In-ef'-fa-bly, 105: ad. In a manuver not 
spoken, 

INEFFECTIVE, tn/-éf-féck"-tiv, 105: a. 
is without effect, that answers not the purpose, 

In'-rv-vec’-ro-a1, (-th-a@l, 147) a. Not pro- 
ducing its proper effect, inefficient, 

In’-ef-fec’/-tu-al-ly, ad. Without effect. 

In’-ef-fec"-tu-al-ness, s. Want of effect. 

In-e¥!-r1-ca"- cious, (-sh’us, 147) 90: a. Nut 
efficacious: IJneffectual rather denotes an artual 
failure; (mefficactous, an habitual impotence to any 
effect: but the distinction cannot always be made. 

In-ef'-{i-ca"'-cious-ness, s. Want of efficacy. 

In-ef'-fi-ca-cy, s. Want of power or effect. 

IN’-RF-FIC"-1ENT, (-fish'Ent, 147) a. Ineffective: 
hence, In'effic"iently, and In'effic"iency. 

INEFFERVESCENT=in-&f'-fer-vés’-c&n t, a. 
Not effervescing: hence, Incf*fervescence, &e. 

INELA BORAT E=!n'-4-lab"-§-rdte, a. Not ela- 
borate, 

INELEGANT=‘n-él’-d-pant, a. Not elegant ; 
wanting beauty ; wenting chuice expressions. 

In-el’-e- gant-ly, ad. Not becomingly. 

In-el’-e-yance, In-el’-e-yan-cy, s. Want of ele 
gauce, want of becoming grace. 

INELIGIBLE, {n-&i'-é-gé-bl, 105, 101: a. 
Not to be chosen, not capable or worthy of being 
elected. 

In-el’-i-gi-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. State or quality 
of not being fit for, or worthy of election. 

INELOQUENT, in-&l’-é-kw&nt, 76, 145: a, 
Not eloquent; not fluent, graceful, or pathetic. 

In-el’-o-guent-ly, ad, Without eloquence. 

INELUCTABLE, {n’-d-lick’-td-bl, 101: a. 
Not to he overcome hy struggling with, not to b 
avoided by any strugsle. 

INELUDIBLE, {n/-¢-!'oo"-dé-bl, 109, 105, 
101: a. That cannot be vluded or defeated. 

INEPT=in-épt’, a. Not apt or fit; foolish. 

In-ept’-ly, ad. Unfitly, triflingly, foolishly, 

In-ep!-ti-tude, s. Unfitness: Inepiness is the same. 

INEQUALITY, in/-¢-kw6i’’-6-tdy, 76, 145, 140. 
105: s. Difference or waut of equality; a part un 
equal to, or uneven wi h, another part; inadequacy ; 
difference, 

> This word is in frequent use, but the adjective /a- 
equal is superseded by Unequal. 

INEQUITABLE, in-&ck’-wé-td-bl, 76, 145 
105, 101: a. Not equitable, not just. 

INERMOUS, in-er!-miis, a. Without prickies, 
unarmed. (Botany. ] 

INERRABLE, in-ér-rd-bl, 101: a. Exempt 
from error; hence, /ner'rably, and [ner’rabieness. 

In-kn!-121NG-L Y, ad. Without error. 

INERT=in-ert’, a. Destitute of the power of 
moving itself, or of active resistance to motion im- 
pressed ; dull, slugpish. 

In-ert!-ly. ad. Sluggishly. 

In-ert’-ness, #. State or quality of being insrt. 

In-er’-tion, 89: 8. Want of activity: the philo- 
sophical term is Ju-er’-¢i-a, a Latin word: /ner‘titude 
is also used, 


to be 


That 


The sign = ts used after modes of spellin; that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, #. €, mission, 165: vizh-un, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 
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IN ESS E=in-es!-sdy, A Latin phrase signifying 
in being, or actually existing; distinguished from ta 
posse, which denotes that a thiug is uot, but may be. 

To INESCATE=in-és!-cdte, v. a. To lay a bait 
for: hence, /n’escu”tion, the act of baiting. 

INESTIMABLE, in-@s’-té-md-bl, 105, 101: 
a. Too valuable to be rated or valued, transcending 
all price. 

In-es'-ti-ma-bly, ad. Above all price. 

INEVIDENT, in-€v’-é-dént, 101: a. Not evi- 
dent: hence, Inev'tdence. (Unusual. )} 

INEVITABLE, In-@v/-é-td-bl, 105, 101: a. 
Not to be avoided; not to be escaped. 

In-ev’-i-ta-bly, ad. So as not to be escaped. ‘ 

In-ev’-i-ta-bil/-r-ty, 84, 105: 8. Impossibility of 
escape; Jaev’itableness is the same, 


INEXACT, in’-€g-zickt’, 154: a. Not exuct. 


INEXCUSABLE, in’-écks-ci"-z4-bl, 154, 151, 
101: a. Not to be excused, not to be palliated by 
apology. 

In!-ex-cu"-sa-bly, ad. So as not to be excused. 

In'-ex-cu!’-sa-ble-ness, s. Enormity beyond excuse. 

INEXHALABLE, tn/-&gz-ha"-ld-bl, 154, 101: 
a. That cannot be exhaled or evaporated. 

INEXHAUSTED, in’-gz-hiust”-€d, 154, 123: 
a. Not exhausted, not spent. 

In’-ez-haus"-ti-ble, 105, 101+: a. That cannot be 
exhausted: hence, Jn’exrhaustibleness. 

In’-er-haus"-tive, 105: a. Inexhaustible. 

INEXISTENT, in’-ég-zts"-tent, 154: a. Not 
existing in nature; hence, In’exts” tence. 

INEXORABLE, {n-@cks/-d-rd-bl, 154, 101: a. 
Not to be moved by prayer or entreaty; unyielding. 

In-ez’-o-ra-bly, ad. In an unyielding manner. 

In-e2/-o-ra-ble-ness, s. Quality of being inexorable. 

In-ezx’-o-ra-bil’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Inexorableness. 

INEXPECTED, {n!-écks-péck”-ted, 154: a. 
Unexpected: so, In’-erpect”edly, and In'erpecta*tion, 

INEXPEDIENT, in’-&cks-pe”-dé-@nt, 154, 
105, 146: a. Not expedient, untit tor a purpose, incon- 
venient. 

In'-ez-pe"’-di-ence, In’-ex-pe’'-di-en-cy, s. Want 
of fitness, unsuitubleness, inconvenience. 

INEXPERIENCE, in’-&cks-pére’-é-€nce, 154, 
si 105; s. Want of experience or experimental know- 
edge. 

In’-er-pe”’-ri-enced, ‘-tnst, 114, 143) a. Not 
having experience, unskilled. 

In!-nx-Pint”, a, Not expert, not skilled. 

INEXPIABLE, {n-&cks'-pé-d-bl, 154, 105, 
10t: a. Admitting no atonement. 

In-ex’-pi-a-bly, ad. So as to preclude atonement. 

INEXPLEABLY, in-écks'-plé-d-bléy, ad. In- 
satiably. (Sandys. } 

INEXPLICABLE, {n-&cks’-plé-cd-bl, 154, 
105, 101: a. Incapable of being disentangled or ex- 

luined: In’erplain” ble, if it was ever in good use, 
las given place to this word. 

In-e2’-pli-ca-bly, ad. Iu an inexplicable manner. 

In-e2/-pli-ca-ble-ness, 8. State of being inexpli- 
cable. 

INEX PRESSIBLE, tn/-&cks-prés’-sd-bl, 154, 
105, 101; a, Not to be spoken, not to be exprossed. 

In’-er-pres'-si-bly, ad, Unutterably, 

In'-er-pres-sive, 105: a. Ineffable. 

INEXPUGNABLE, in’-écks-pig”’-ud-bl, 154, 
101: a. Sotto be suddued by force. 

INEXTINCT, in’-&%cke-tiagkt”, 154, 158: a, 
Not extinct, not quenched. 


IN-F 
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In/-ex-tin"-gauish-a-ble, 158, 145, 101: a. Thar 
cannot be extinguished, unquenchable. 

INEXTRICABLE, in-&cks'-tré-cd-bl, 
101: a. Not to be disentangled or unravelled. 

In-e2’-tri-ca-bly, ad. So as not to be extricable. 

In-ex’-tri-ca-ble-ness, s. State of being iuextri- 
cable, 

To INEYE, in-tc, v. n. To propagate trees by the 
incision of a bud into a foreiyn stock, 

INFALLIBLE, tn-fal’-lé-bl, 142, 105, 101: a 
Not fallible; not capable of erring; certain. 

In-fal/-li-bly, ad. Without liability to failure. 

In-fal’-li-bleness, 8. Infallibility. 

In-fal’-li-hil"-i-ty, 3. Quality of being infallible. 

7o INFAME=in-fame’,, v. a. To defame. (Milton.> 

In/-¥.4-M0U'S, (tn’-fd-mus, 120) a. Of itt report, 
emphatically; branded by conviction of a crime ; 
odious, 

In’-fa-mous-ly, ad. With open reproach; shamefully. 

In’-fa-mous-ness, s. Infamy. 

In’-fa-my, s. Public reproach; notoriety of bad 
character: loss of character by a legal conviction. 

INFAN DOUS, in-fain’-dis, 120: @ Abominable 
beyond expression. Stowell, 1628.) 

INFANGTHEF=1n-fang’-théf, s. The catching 
of a thief in a certain district, being the name of a 
privilege granted to lords of certain manors to judyve 
any thief taken within their fre. 

INFANT=tc’-fant. s and a. Commonly a child 
from the birth to the end of the seventh year; in law, 
a young person to the ay. of twenty-one :—adj. Nut 
mature, young, tender, 

In’-fun-tile, 105: a. Pertaining to an infant. 

In’/-fan-tine, 105: a. Young. tender; childish: To 
express the last sense, Jn’fantly and In’fartiike may 
be met with. 

In’-fan-cy, 105: 8. State of being an infant in the 
common, or in the legul sevse; first or early age; 
beginning, original. 

IN-KAN’-TI-CIDE, & Murder of an infant; distine- 
tively, the slaughter of iufants by Merod; the slayer 
of an infint. 

INFANT=‘n’-fant, s. In Spain and Portugal any 
son of the king except the heir apparent. 

In-pan’-14, 8. A priucess of the blood in Spain and 
Portugal 

INFANTRY, in’-fan-trén, 104: s. The foot sol- 
diers of an army, as distinguished from cacairy. 

INFARCTION, Yn-fark’-shun, 89: gs. A stuffing 
out, constipation, from the disused verb To Jasurce. 
to stuff. (Harvey.) 

To INFATUATE=%n-fat-t-ate, 147: v. a. To 
make fuolish, to affect with folly, to prepossess to the 
height of folly: itis used adjectively by some of our 
old authors for Jnfatuated, 

In-fat/-u-a"-tion, 89: 8. Act of affecting with folly ; 
state of being infatuated, 

INFA USTING=in-faust'-ing, 8. The act of 
making unhappy; (> an inelegant word, [Bacon.? 
INFEASIBLE, in-fe’-zé-bl, 103, 151, 105, 101: 

a. Impracticable; hence, Zafea’sibleness. 

To INFECT=in-fécke,, v. a. To affect with com. 
municated qualities; in particular, to communicate 
disease by being near a person; (see Contagion ;) to 
taint, to poison, to pollute; to fll with any thing lurt- 
fully contagious; sume old writers use tafecé adjec- 
tively for infected. 

In-fect!-er, s. He or that which {nfects. 

In-fec’-tious, (-sh’us, 1-17) @. Acting upon so as to 
communicate qualities, 

In-fec’-tovs-ly, ad. Io an infectious manner 

In-fec’-/ious-ness, s. Quality of being infectious. 


154, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to whicn the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gate-wiy: chip’-mdn: pd-pi’: liu: 
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In-fec'-tive, 105 a. Of puwer to infect. 
In-fec’-tion, 89: 8s. (Compare Contagion.) The act 
of infecting; quality or disease communicated or 
caught by neighbourhood; that which taiuts or cor- 
rupts. 
INFECUND=in-féck’-iind, 94: a. 
not producing young, barren. 
Jn/-fe-cun"-di-ty, 105: 8. Unfruitfulness. 


INFELICITY, in!-fé-ltss"-d-téy, s. Unhappiness ; 
unfavourableness ; ill-foatune. 

To INFER=tn-ler’, v. a. Literally, to bear, carry, 
or bring forward, in which sense it is now little used ; 
appropriately and strictly, to assume from the obser- 
vation of single facts seme general fact as that in 
which they ull unite, or from which as a cause they 
derive their existence; (see Induction;) in a less 
strict sense, to draw as a conclusion of any kind trum 
foregoing premises. 

In-fer’-a-ble, (in-fér'-d-b1, 92, 129,101) a. That 
may be inferred: it is better to spell it /nfcr’rible. 

In’-rer-ENCE, 81: 8. That which is inferred or 
sugested by something else, not as a necessary con- 
sequence, but asa probable truth; less strictly, any 
consequence, Decessury or otherwise, arising out of 
foregoing premises. 

INFERIOR, in-férd/-d-or, 43, 105, 38: a. 
Lower in place; hence, lower in station, rank, or va- 
lue: subordinate :—s. One in a lower rank or station. 

In-fe/-ri-ur'-1-ty, 84, 92, 105: s. A lower state, 
dizuity, value, or quality. 

INPERNAL=Yn-fer’-na@l, @ Properly, pertaining 
to the regions below, (see the previous class;) hence, 
pertaining to hell, hellish, tartarean ; detestable. 

¢7 Infernal stuac is an antiquated name for lunar 
calstic, 

In-fer’-nal-ly, ad. Hellishly; detestubly. 

INFERTILE. in-fer’-til, 105: a. Unfruitful. 

In'-fer-til”-1-ty, 84: 8. Want of fertility. 


Tv INFEST=In-{ést’, v. a. To harass, to plague: 
the literal meaning is, to be unpleasant: Zafer! and 
Infes' tucus, adjectives signifying mischievous, are used 
only by old authors: Jafestered, according tu Tudd, is 
mi-quoted by Johusun for lafested, awurd also related 
to the foregoing. 

Jn’-fes ta”-ton, 89: s. Molestation. [Bacon.] 

INFESTIVE, In-tés'-tlvy, 105: a. Having no 
mirth, 

> Relate! etymoloyically tu the foregoing class. 

Jn’-fes-tiv"-i-ty, 84, 92: s. Mourntuluess. 


INFEUDATION, in/-fl-da”-shin, 110, 89: «. 
The act of putting one in possession of a fee or estate; 
(see Fee;) also, the granting of tithes to laymen, 

INFIDEL, In/-fé-dél, 105: a. Unbelieving, par- 
ticularly with regard to the miraculous origin of Chris- 
tianity —s. An unbeliever; one who rejects all re. 
veal -d religion, a deist, un atheist, oue wlio rejects 
Christian‘ty. 

In!-fi-del”’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Want of faith; breach 
of truth; unfaithfulness, particularly iu married per- 
sons: disbelicf of Christianity. 

To INFILTRATE=%1n-fil/-trdt, v. . To enter 
a substance by penctrating its pores: hence In’sil- 
tra’’rion. 

INFINITE, fn’-fd-nit, 105: a. Without limits; 
that will have no end; that has a beginning in space, 
but is infinitely extended; it is hyperbolically used 
for very large, very great. 

In!-fi-nite-ly, ad, Without limits, immensely; also, 
by hyperbole, in a great degree. 

In’-fi-nite-ness, s. Infinity. 

In’-fi-ni-tes”-i-mal, a. Infiu‘tely small. 

In-tin’-i-tive, 81, 92: a. That is not limited: a 
term applied almost exclusively to that form or mood 
of averb which expresses its meaning abstractly, or 


Unfruitful, 
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without the limitation of number and person that a 
verb reevives in actual employment as a verb, 

In-fin’-t-tude, s. Infinity. 

In-fin’-i-ty, 103: ¢. Boundlessness; unlimited ex. 
tent of any thing, as time, space, and quantity ; hyper. 
bolically, a great quantity. No human mind can con- 
ceive the idea or image of any thing infinite, although 
forced to admit its possibility as a subject of the intel- 
lect; all we can accomplish towards the iden, is, to 
imagine parts succeedib; to parte, which evidently is 
not to imagine the infuite thing itself. 

INFIRM=tn-ferm’, 35: a. Not firm or:sound ; 
disabled of body; weak of mind ; irresolute; unsolid. 

7u In-tirm’, v.a. To weaken. (Ralegh.] 

In-firm’-ness, 3. Weakness, feebleucss. 

In-tir’-mi-ty, 105: 8. Au unsound or unhealthy 
state of the body ; weakuess of reason, of purpose, uf 
temper, of natural frame or disposition. 

In-fir’-mar-y, 129, 12: 8. A place where the sick 
are lodged and attended. 

Jo INFIX, tn-ftcks’, 154: v. a. To fix by thrust- 
ing in: to fix or set in; to implant. 

Ty INFLAME= in flame’, v. a. and n. To set ou 

- fire; hence, to excite, to heat or provoke; to fire with 
passion; tu excite excessive activu in the blood, as in 
fevers :—areu, ‘lo grow hot; tu grow painful; to grow 
angry. 

In-fla’ mer, 8. He or that which {nflames. 

In-flam’-ina-ble, a, That may be sct on fire; easy 
to be set on fire. 

In-flam’-ma-ble-ness, s. luflammability. 

In-flam’-ma-tor-y, 129, 18: a. Tending to in- 
flame; tendiug tu excite heat of temper, auimosity, or 
sedition. 

Ip-tlam’-ma-bil”-i-ty, 84: 8. Capability of taking 
fire; readiness to take fire. 

In’-Ham-ma”“-sion, 59: s. The act of setting on 
fire ; (not usual;) the state of being in flame ; vielent 
excitement of soul, heat, animosity; a heat, redness, 
and pain ip apy part of au auimal b. dy. 

v INFLATE=in-flate’, vou. To dill with the 
breath; todistend with wind cr air; ty puff up in a 
moral seuse. 

In-fla’-sion, 89:8. The act of inflating; state of 
being inflated; flatulence; conceit. 


To INFLECT=In-féckv, v. a. To bend, turn, or 
vary fiom a direct line: tu vary by deviations from a 
monotone ; to vary by rehearsing the different termi- 
nations of a uvun or veth. 

In-flec’-tve, a. Having the power of bending. 

In-flec’-ton, 89: s. The act of bending; a beud- 
ing; aturnor slide of the voice; a Variatiun of a pou 
or verb. Hence, In-fee’-tion-al, a. 

In-flered’, (-fléckst, 154, 114, 143) a, Inflected. 

In-v1.ex-1-BLE, (in-flécks’-é-bl, 105, 101) a, 
Not to be bent or ineurvated; (this is the other seuse 
of the preix:—See In-;) in a figurative, which hae 
however become the common sense, not Ww be bent from 
a purpose, bot to be moved or prevailed on; not to bh 
changed or altered, 

In-fler’-7-bly, 105; ad. Inexorably. 

In-flezx’-1-ble-ness, s. [nflexibilty. 

In-flex’-i-bil”-s-ty, 8-4: #. The quality of being 1a- 
flexible; obstinacy of will or temper. 

To INFLICT=%n-flickt’, v. a. To put in act o. 
impose as a punishment. 

In-flic’-ter, 36: s. One who punishes. 

In-flic’-tive, 105: @. Tending or able to inflict. 

In-flic’-tion, 89: 8s. The act of imposing as a punish 
ment; the punishment imposed: a natural calamity. 

INFLORESCENCE = tn’-fld-rés”-cénce. 8. A 
flowering or unfolding of blossoms in the mannet 
characteristic of the plant. 


INFLUENCE, tn’-floo-~Ence. &. Literally, a flow 


The sign = .8 used after mudes of spelling that bare no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tin,¢.e. visions 1653, ins 1669 then, 160, 
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INFREQUENT, in-fre’-kwént, 183: a. Un 


frequent, rare, uncommon. 

In-frel-quence, In-fre/-quen-cy, &. Uncommon- 
ness, rareness. 

To INFRIGIDATE, in-frid’-gé-date, 105: ©. @ 
To chill, to make cold. 

In-frig!-1-da"-tion, 89: 8. Aet of making cold. 

To INFRJNGE.—Scee under To Infract. 

To IN FUCATE=in-ft-cate, v. a. To paint over. 

INFUMED=‘n-ftmed’, @. Dried in smoke. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM Jn’-fiin-dtb”--1é-form! 


85: a. Fuunel-formed, as the corol of a flower. 
INFURIATE, In-fure-ré-ate, 90: a. Raging. 
To In-fu’-ri-ate, v.a. To enrage, to make furious. 


To INFUSCATE=in-fus'-cate, v. a. To darken, 
to make binck: hence, In'fusce' tion. 

To INFUSE=in-ltz¢, 137: v. a. To pour in oF 
instil as a liquid; hence, to instil as riuciples or qua- 
lities; to steep in liquor without boiling so as to ex- 
tract some of the qualities; in old authors, to satarate 
with something infused, and hence, tu iaspire with: it 
may also be fuund in old authors as a substantive 
signifying an infusion. 

In-fu/-ser, 36: 8. One who infuses. 

In-fu’-si-ble, 105, 101: @. Possible to be infused : 
—See the other sense at the end of the class. 

In-fu'-2-bil’”-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Possibility of being 
infused :—See also lower. 

In-fu'-sion, (-zhun, 147) s. Act of pouring in, of 
instilling; the process of extracting qualities or parts 
of bodies by steeping in a liquor without boiling: the 
liquor made by infusion; figuratively, inspiration; 
suggestion. = 

In-fu'-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) a. Having the power 
of infusion, or being infused. 

In-fu'-sor-y, (-sdr-ey) a. Obtained or obtainable by 
the infusion of certain plants, an epithet applied te 
such minute animalcula as are incapable of being 
traced except by a mnicroscope. . 

In-¥u!-si-u1E, (-26-bl : see above) a. Nol capable 
of fusion. This is the other sense of the prefix :—See In-. 

In-fu’-si-bil’’-s-ty, 8. Incapabitity of fusion :—See 
also above. 

ING=ing, «. A common pasture or meadow: it 
was sometimes spelled Inge. [Ubs.} 

INGANNATION, in/-gdn-na"-shun, 89: 
Cheat, fraud, juggle. [Brown.] 

INGATE=1n’-gate.s. Entrance. (Spenser. 

INGATHERING=in’-gath-€r-Ing, s. The act 
of gathering in, particularly the harvest. 

INGELABLE, in-gél’-d-bl, 92, 101: a. That 
cannot be congealed. 

To INGEMINATE, in-gém/-é-nate, 105: v. @. 
To double, to repeat, 

In-gem/-:-nate, a, Redoubled. (Bp. Taylor.) 

In-gem’-i-na”-(on, 89: s. Reduplication. 

INGENERABLE.—See at the end of the next class. 


To INGENERATE=in-gén’-@r-atz, . @. Te 
engender, to bring into being, to produce. 

In-yen/-er-ate, a. Ingenerated. 

IN-GEN’-KR-ATE, @. Not generated, unbegotien. 
This is the other sense of the prefix —See lo-. 

In-gen’-er-a-ble, 101: a. That cannot be produced. 

INGENITE. Jn-gén’-Yt. 105: a. (Compare the 
previous closs.) Inborn, ingenerated, native. [South.} 

In-or!-ni-ous, (In-ge’-né-iis, 90, 120) a. Lite. 
rally, remarkable for inborn qualities; hence, inven- 
tive, possessed of wit or genius; in old authors, mental, 


> For words not found under In-, seek ander Ex.. 


Se ee ee 
ing in, into, oF 9D; hence, that which operates as hy 
flowing into, a power whose operation is koown only 
by its effects; the power, OF imagined power, of the 
planets upon terrestrial bodies or affairs; ascendant 
power: it was anciently followed by tntu; in modern 
use, by xpor. 

Ty) In’-flu-ence, v. a. To act upon with directive or 
impulsive power; to moilify to any purpose ; to guide 
or lead to any end, 

Ja -flu-ent, a. Flowing in. 

In’-flu-en*-<ial, (-sh‘al, 147) a. Exerting influence 
or power. . 

In’-fin-en”-tial-ly, ad. So as to influence. 

Jn’-¥LU-EN’-z4, 8 AnD epidemic catarrh, a cold 
which proceeds not from eommon causes, but comes as 
a flood on multitudes of people. [ital.} 

In’-y1.ux, 154: 8. Act of flowing in; infusion, in- 
tromission; introduction ;_in old authors, influence. 
In-flua’-ion, (-fluck’-shun, 154, 147) 90: 8. In- 

fusion; intromission. 

In-fluz’-iows, 120: a. Influential: neither this 
word, nor Influs’ive, is now in use. 

T INFOLD, in-foled’, 116: v. a. To invo.ve, to 
inwrap, to enclose with involutions. 

To INFOLIATE, Yn-fo’-lé-Ate, 90, 105: v. a. 
To cover or overspread with leaves. 

To IN FORM=in-faurm’, 37: v. a. and #. Ina 
sense now infreq.ent, to animate, to actuate by vital 
powers: (Milton, Dryden, Pope.) To instruct, to ac- 
quaint; to acquaint with facts of accusation :— ex. To 
give intelligence: To inform against, to communicate 
‘acts to a magistrate by way of accusation. 

In-form’-a-tive, 105: a. Having power to animate: 
Cee the first sense of the verb. {More.} 

In-for’-mant, 12: s. One who gives information ar 
inatruction : Shakspeare uses it for an informer. 

In-for’-mer, 8. Generally, he or that which animates ; 
also, an informant; specially, one who discovers offen- 
ders to a magistrate; one who gets & livelihood by re- 
covering fines for offences against the letter rather 
than the spirit of prohibitory enactments. 

In’-for-ma”-/ton, 89: a. Intelligence, notice, news ; 
knowledge derived from any source; charge or accu- 
sation exhibited. 

IN-FORMED’, (in-tawrmd’, 114) a. Asa participial 
adjective from the verb, it signifies animated, in- 
structed: in our old authors, it sometimes has the 
sense of nuf formed, or imperfectly formed, the prefix 
in this and the ensuing instances tuking its contrary 
meaning :—Sce In-. 

In-for’-mous, 120: a. Shapeless: this word, and 
Inform synonymous wiih it, are obsolete 

In-fur’-mi-ty, 105: s. Shapelessness [Brown.] 

In-vor’-MAL, @. Not according to usual forms, par- 
ticularly official forms; in an older disused seuse, 
irregular in character or mind, incompetent. 

in-for’-mal-ly, ad. In an informal manner. 

In’-for-mal”-i-ty, 84: s. Want of regulur or cus- 
tomary form. 

INFORMIDABLE, tn- for’-mé-dd-bl, 105, 101: 
a. Not formidable, not to be feared. 

To IN FRACT=in-frackt’, v. a. To break. 

In-frac’-tor, 8. One that violates an agreement. 

In-frac’-¢ion, s. Act of breaking ; breach, violation. 

e> See InrRaNGIBee, at the end of the class. 

Ty IN-¥RIXGH’, U. a, To break as laws or contracts; 
to violate; to destroy or hinder. 

In-frin’-ger, 36: 4. One who infringes. 

In-fringe’-ment, g. Breach, infraction, trespass. 

IN-¥RAN -GI-BLE, 109, 101: a. Not to be broken, 
ries to be violated; this 1s the other sense of the pre- 

x:—See lo- 
; me 2 intellectual; by many writers, ev 

INFRAMUNDANE=in-f rdemun”-dane, a.| of Addison, it is need for J oe a eentoseaed 
Beneath the world. : with it, 

The schemes entire, and the pnaciples to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
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>> For words not found under Iw-, seek under En.. 
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la-ge/-ni-vus-ly, ad. In an ingenious manver. 

In-ye’-ni-ous-ness, 8. The quality of being ingenious, 

In'-ge-nu"+-ty, 84, 105: s. Ingenivusness or apt- 
ness to invent; venius; acuteness; cruft:—See aiso 
lower: in sume ancient authors, the word In’grxy 
occurs with a meaning nearly similar. 

In-cen!-u-ovs, (in-gén/-b-ts, 92, 120) a. Ori- 
ginally, freeborn, not of -ervile extraction; hence, free 
or coutormable to freedum in character, open, fair, 
candid, generous, noble. 

In-gen’-u-vxs-ly, ad. Openly, candidly. 

In-en’-u-ous-Dess, 8 The quality of being in- 
genuous. 


In'-ye-nu"-i-ty, 3. The quality of being ingenuvus: - 


{Obs.] —See the proper modern sense aLove. 

Tv INGEST=In-zést’, a. To throw into the 
stomach, as distinguished from To J)igest. 

In-gest’-wn, (-gést/-yin=jést/-shua, 147) 2, The 
act of throwing inte the stomach for digestion. 

INGLE, iny’-gl, 158, 101: 8. Flame; fire; a 
fireplace. (A uorthern word. 

INGLORIOUS, Sn-gl6re!-é-ts, 47, 105, 120: a. 
Not glorious; mean, disgraceful; regardless of glory 
in wv X SEL WE. : 

In-zlo’-ri-ous-ly, ad, With want of glory. 

INGOT=in’-pot, s. A mass of unwrought metal, 
often cast in form of a wedye. 

Tv INGRAFT=in-gratv, IL: v. a. To graf; to 
tix deep, to settle: the old but disused form is, To 
INORAFF. 

In-yraft’-ment, s. Act of grafting; thing ingrafted. 

Jo INGRAIN=in-graw’, v. a. To dye in the 
grain, or in a state of raw material; hence, to infix 


deeply. 

INGRATE=%n'-grate a. and 8, Ungrateful :—s. 
An ungrateful person. 

In-yrate-ly, ad. Ungratefully. (Unusua!.) 

co The other immediate relations of this word, Jn- 
grate ful, Ingratd fully, (ngrute’ fulness, are Dow Written 
with aun, instead of ta, 

In-yrat’-i-tude, 92, 101: s. Want of gratitude or 
seutiment of kinduess for benefits received; anthank- 
fulness. ” 

To In-cral-ri-aTE, (in-gra’-shd-dAte, 147) o. a. 
(The prefix, in this word, takes the opposite meaning: 
—See In-.) To commend or procure entrance for iio 
another's good will and kindness; to secure favour 
for with another; to reuder pleasant, to recommend, 
applied to things. 

lu-ygra’-ti-a'-ting, 8 TLe act of getting iuto 
another's fuvour. ; 

To INGRAVIDATE, in-grav'-é-date, 105: v. a. 
To impregnate, to make prolific. 

INGRESS=In’-yréss, s. Entrance; power of 
entrance. . 

In-gres’-sion, (-grésh’-tn, 147) s. Act of enter- 
ing; entrance. 

In-Gue/-v1-ENT, 90, 146: 8. That which enters 
iafo a cumpound, or is a component part of something. 

INGUINAL, ing’-gwé-ndl, 158, 145, 105: a. 
Pertaining to the gruin. 

Tv INGULF=in-gull’, ». a. To swallow up by 
the action of a gulf; to swallow up in a vast profun- 

dity; to cast into a gulf. 

To ING URGITATE, in-gur-gé-tdu, v. a. 
aod ». To swallow greedily, orin great quantity; to 
plunge into :—wew. Fo drink Jargely, to swill. 

In-gur’-pi-ta’-tion, 89: 8s. The act of swallowing 
greedily or in great quantity. 

INGUSTABLE, {n-gis’-td-bl, 101: a. Not 

reeptible by the taste. 

INHABILE, {n-hab/-fl, 105: a. Unskilful, un- 

, unfit: hence, In’hubiity. (Out of use as an 


ready 
Engiish word.) 


IN-H 
> For wurds not found under In-, seek under Ev-. 


Ts INHABIT=In-hab’-it, v. a. and n. To live 
or dwell in :—aeu. To dwell, to live, to abide. 

In-hab’-:-ter, 36; 8. An inhabitant. 

In-hab’-i-tress, «. A female inhabitant. 

In-hab/-i-ta-ble, 105, 101: a. Capable of affording 
habitation :—See also at the end of the class. 

In-hab/-i-tant, 12: s. A dweller. 

In-hab’-:-tance, s. Residency. {Obs.] 

In-hab/-i-ta”-¢ien, 89: 8, Abode ; act of inhabiting ; 
ataie of being inhabited ; population. 

In-11aB!-3-T4-B1.E, a. (The 9.her sense of the prefix : 
See In-.) Nut habitable :—See the usual sense above. 

To INH ALE=I!n-hak’, v. a. To draw into the 
lungs, to inspire, as opposed to exhale or expire. 

In-ha’-ler, 36: s.. Ome who iuhales. 

INHARMONIOUS, {n’-har-m6"-né-is, 90, 
120: a. Not harmonious, unmusical, di cordant. 

In’-har-mo”-ni-ows-ly, ad. Discordantly. 

In’-har-mon”-i-cal, In’-har-mon"”-ic, a. Dis- 
cordant. ° 

Tov INH ERE=in-here, 43: v. 2. To exist or be 
fixed in something else. 

lu-he’-rent, a. Existing in something else; innate ; 
naturally pertaining to. 

In-he’-rent-ly, ad. By inherence. 

In-he’-rence, s. Existence in something. 

IN-Hx’-sron, (-zhun, 147) 8. Inherence, the state 
of existing in something else. 

To INHERIT=tn-hér’-it, v. a. To receive or 
possess by inheritance, or as by inheritance ; Shaks- 

sometimes uses it in the mere sense of to pussess. 

In-her’-s-tor, 38: 8. An heir. 

ln-her’ striz, 188: 8. An heiress: in old authors 
we also meet with Inheritress and Inher'trice. 

In-her’-s-ta-ble, 105, 101: a. Transmissible or 
obtainable by inheritance; capable of inheriting. 

In-her-i-ta-bly, ad. By inheritance. 

In-her’-s-tance, 12: 8s. That which descends or may 
descend to an heir; patrimouy, hereditary estate; the 
reception of possession by hereditary right; iu Shaks- 
peure, it sometimes means possessiva simply. 

To INHERSE=ta-herce’, 153: v. a. To enclose 
in a funeral monument. 

INHESION.—See under To Inhere. 

IN HIATION, fn’-hi-a”-shun, 6, 89: s, A gaping 
after, a great desire. (By. Hall.) 

To INHIBIT=in-hib’-it, v. a. To restrain, to 
hinder; to forbid. (Shaks. Clarendon.) 

In!-hi-bié”-ion, 89: 8. Restraint; prohibition: spe- 
cially, a writ issuing out of a higher court to restrain 
proceedings in a lower. 

To INHOLD, in-holed’, 116: va. To have iu- 
herent: to contain in itself. [Ralegh.) 

To INHOOP=in-hddp’, v. a, To confine in an 
SHOSOETEGLA 

INHOSPITABLE, in-his’-pé-td-bl, 101, 105: 
a. Not hospitable, affording no aid, shelter, or support. 

In-hos’-pi-ta-bly, ad. Uukindly to strangers. 

In-hos-pi-ta-ble-ness, s. Inhospitality. 

In-hos’-pi-tal"-1-ty, 84, 101: 8. The quality or 
practice of being inhospitable ; want of courtesy to 
struuyers. 

INHUMAN=tIn-hu/-ma@n, a. Destitute of human 
qualities, barbarous, cruel, uncom passionate. 

In-hu/-man-ly, ad. Barbarously. 

In'-hu-man*-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Cruelty in dispo- 
sition, sivayeness; ciuielty in act, barbarity. 

To INHUME=tn-hum¢, v. a. To inter. 

To In-hu’-mate, v.a. To Inhume. 

In’-hu-ma"-ton, 89: 8. Act of burying; iu che- 
mistry, a method of d‘gesting substances by burying 
the coutaining vessel iu waroi earth, 


The sign = ie used after :nodes of spelling tnat have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i, ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, i.e viivn, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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INJ—INK 
e> For words not found under In-, seek under Lv., 


INIMICAL, in’-&mi"-cal, 86: a. Unfriendly, 
adverse; hurtful; repugnant. In’-t-mi’-cal-ly, ad. 
INIMITABLE, in-im’-é-td-bl, 105, 101: a. 

That cannot be copied ; surpassing imitation. 
{n-im/-i-ta-bly, ad. 80 as to defy imitation. 


In-im’-t-ta-bil’’-i-ty, 84, 105: «. The quality of 


being inimitable. 

INIQUITY, in-ick/-wé-téy, 81, 76, 143, 105: 
s. Injustice, unrighteousness, wickedness, crime. 

In-ig’-za-tous, 120: a. Unjust, wicked. 

In-i-guous, (-kwus) a. Unjust, (Shaftesbury ] 

To INISLE, fn-ile, 157 139: v. a. To encircle, 
to surround. (Dyer.} 

INITIAL, fn-ish’’@l, 90: a. and. Beginning, 
incipient, placed at the beginning :—s, The first letter 
of a name. 

In-if-tal-ly, ad. In an incipient degree. (Rarrow.] 

To In-17’-1-aTe, (in-ish’-2-dte, 146) v. a. and n. 
To give entrance to, 1s to an art, Or science. or any 
custom or knowledve; to instruct in rudiments; to 
acquaint with :—xeu. Tu perform the first act or rite 

In-is’-1-ate, a. Having made entrance only, freal in 
any knowledge; unpractised. 

In-it!-i-a-tor-y, 129, 13, 105: @. and «. Initiating, 
introductory :—s, | ntrocuetory rite. 

In-i7-i-a"-tion, 89: 8. The reception or admission 
of a new comer into any art, Science, or state. 

In-i’-ton, 89: 5. A beginning. (Nut now in use.) 

To INJECT=in-jéckt’, v. a. To throw or dart in. 

Ini-jec’-ron, 89: &. The act of throwing in, purticu- 
larly of a medicine into the body by a syringe: the 
liquid thrown in, a clyster; al-o, the act of throwing a 
coloured substance into the vessels of any dead body 
in order to show the ramifications, 


INJUCUNDITY, In’-j’00-cu n*-dé-tey, 109, 105: 
8. Unpleaswntness, disagreeableness, 

INJUDICA BLE, tn-j’d0’-dé-cd-bl, 109, 105, 
101: a. Literally, not capable of being judged; ap- 
propriately, not cognizable by a judge. 

In’-ju-dic’-ial, (-dish’-’@], 147) a. Not according 
to the forms of law. J . 

I\N’-4-n1C’=100s, (-dish’-us) 120: a. 
judgement, not judicious, anwise. 

In’-;2-dic’ ‘10us-ly, ud. Without judgement. 

In’-ju-d ic"-tous-ness, 8. Quality of being injudicious. 

INJUNCTION, In-jungk’-shiin, 158, 89: ¢, 
The act of enjoining; the thing enjoined; command, 
order, precept; a kiad of prohibition granted by courts 
of equity in divers cases, often for the purpose of pre- 
serving property in dispute pending a suit. 

7 This word occupies the place of Exjotament, which 
se under To Enjuio. 

Zo INJURE, in'-j’oor, 52: v. a. To do a wrong 
to; hence, to damage, to impair; to give pain to, to 
affeet with any inconvenience; to wound, 

In’-ju-rer, 36: s. One who injures, 

In’-ju-ry, 105: 2. Wrong, mischief, detriment, an- 
noyance; contumelious expression. 

N-ju-rt-rws, 90, 120: a, Wrongful, hurtful, unjust, 
Ruilty of wrong; detractory, 

In-ju’-ri-ous-ly, ad. Wrongfully ; hurtfully, 

In-j u’-Ti-ous-Ness, 8. Quality of being injurious, 

In-sus'-ricx, (-tiss, 105) 8. Iniquity; Wrong. 

INK, Ingk, 158: 8. A Ania used {n wriiing, print. 
ing, aud other arts; it is Benerally black. 

To Ink, va, To daub or black with ink. 

Ink’-y, 105: a. Of ink: like ink; black. 

ge Aniong the compounds are Ink’-hovn, Ink’ stand, 
(vessels for holding ink and other writin, apparatus; 
tnkhurr, in old writers, is also used as an ndjective to 
Riv nity affectedly learned 3) Ink’-stone, (used in makiug 
ink ;) Ink’ maker, &c. 


Void of 


INN—IN-N 
@>- For words not found under Iy-, seek ander En. 


pee i ee 

INKLE, fng’-kl, 158, 101: ¢. A kiod of narrow 
fillet; a tape. 

INKLING, In k’-ling, 158: 8. Hint, whisper. 
intimation; inclination: (the last is a lucal sense. j 
To INK NOT, in-ndr, 157: v. a. Tu knot or tie 

in, to bind as with a knot (Fuller, Holy War.) 

Tu IN LACE=tn-lace’, v. a. To embellish with 
Varicgations. 

INLAID — See To Inlay. 

INLAND=tn-land, a. and 8. Interior, remote 
from the sea; in an old sense, civilized as op; o-cd te 
oullandish:—s. The interior part of a country, 

> Milton accents the last syluble. 

In’-land-er, 8. A dweller in the inlands. 

In‘-land-ish, a. Native, not outlandish. (Ous.} 


To INLAPIDATE, In-lip’-d-dite, 105: re a 
To convert iutu a stony subsiance, to petrify. 

To INLAW=in-law’, v. a. To clear of outlawry. 

To INLAY=in-lay, ) v. a. To diversify with 
LInvamw,)_ laid? ¢ Substances inserted intu the 

In1.at, bain. pond ground or substratum: to 

Veneer, to varicgate, 

In-lay’-er, 36: 8. One that inlays. 

In-lay’-ing, s. The art or busivess of an inlaver. 

IN’-Lay, 83: 8. Matter inlaid ; matter cut to be 
inlaid. 

¢> Milton accents it ns the verb. 

INLET=in’1ét, & Place of ingress, entrance; a 
buy or recess in a shore, or between isles. 

IN-LIMINE, Yn-lim/-d-nésy, [Tat.] 169: ad. at 
the threshold, at the beginning or outset. 

7o INLOCK =In-lick’, v. a To lock mutually. 

INLY, INMOST, &c.—See under In-, 


INMATE=in-mit:, 8. anda. One who lites in 
the same house with another, aud uses the san cue 
trance; a lodger:—adj. Admitted as av inmate, 

N=in, 153: ¢. Originally, a house or dwelling ; 
hence, a house of entertainment for travellers, its pre 
sent seuse; a house where students were boarded aud 
taught, whence we still call the colleges of common 
law, Inns of court; it was also anciently used for the 
town houses in which Great men resided wheao they 
attended the court. 

To lun, v.n. and a. To take up a temporary log. 
ing:—act. To place in a lodging or inu:—see al-c 
under IN., 

Inn’-hold-er, (-hdled-er, 116) 8. An innkeeper. 

Inn!-keep-er, 36: 8. One who keeps an inn. 

C3: See Innino under In, 

IN NATE=1n-nate’, a Inborn, native, natural, 
not superadded: Jnna’ted is unusual, 

In-nate’-ly, 105: ad. Naturally. 

In-nate’-nesg, s. Quality of being innate. 

INNAVIGABLE, in-nadv'-d-g4-bl, 105, 101: a, 
Impossible to be passed by boat or ship. 

INNER, &c.—See under In. 

IN NING.—See under In. 


INNOCENT=1n!-nd-cént, a. and ¢. Originally, 
not noxious, harmless in effects; hence, pure from 
mischief; and hence, free from any particular guilt: in 
& sense now obsolete, ignorant ;—s. One free from 
guilt or harm; also, an ignorant person, and hence, a 
natural, an idiot. 

In’-no-cent-ly, ad. Without harm; without evil de- 
signs; without rudence; without incurring penalty, 

J n’-t10-cence, n’-no-cen-cy, Ss. Tonoxiousness , 
(a sense now unusual 3] freedom from injurious action: 
freedom from guilt imputed ; simplicity of heart, in- 
cluding the notion of a slight degree of weakness, 

IN-noc’-v-ovs, 120: a. Harmless. 


In-noc’-u-ous-ly, ad, Without iucurring harm, 


The schemes entire, and the priociples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels: gat:'-way: chap’-man: pd-pi': ldw: godd: J, be. jew, 55: ai &e. mute, 17), ° 
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> For words not found under IN-, seek under En-. 


In-noc’-u-vses-ness, 8. Harmlessness. 
In-noz’-iows, (. o3ck’-sh'is, 154, 147, 120) 


Free from hurttul effects; doing no harm. 


a 


IN-S 


' ¢> For words not found under In-, seek under En-. 


ag 


a LAL 
In-qui'-e-tude, s. Disturbed state, restlessness. 


To INQUINATE. ing’-kwé-nate, 158, 188, 105: 
v. a. To defile, to pollute. (Brown.] 


In-noz’-iovs-ly, ad. Without harm done or suffered. | In'-gui-na’-tion, 89: &. The act of defiling. 


In-noz’-ious-ness, § Harmlessness. 


INNOMINATE, Yn-ndm'-é-ndte, a. Anonymous. 
(Chaucer.} 

T INNOVATE=in'-nd-vate, v. a. and a, To 
change or alter by bringing in something new; to 
bring in asa novelty :—new. To introduce novelties. 

In’-no-va’-tor, 38: 8 One who innovates. 

In’-no-va’-tion 89: 8. Change by the introduction 
of something new ; the young shoot of a more 


iN NOXIOUS, &c.—See under Innocent. 

INNUENDO=in’-nd-én”-dd, s, An oblique hiat. 

In’-nu-ent, a. Significant. {Burton.] 

INNUMERABLE, in-n0’-mer-d bl, 101: a. 
Not to be counted for multitude. 

In-nu/-mer-a-bly, ad. Without number. 

In-nu’-mer-a-ble-ness, s. [nnumerability. 

In-nu’-mer-a-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105 : 8. State or quality 
of being innumerable. 

In-nu’-mer-oue, 120: a. Innumerable. (Pope.] 


INOBSERVANCE, in’-db-zer’-vance, 151: s. 
Want of observance, negligence. ( Barrow.) 

To INOCU LAT E=in-dck’-b-late, 92: v. a. and 
n. To insert so that the eye of a bud shall be fixed in 
another stock ; toinsert in something different, aga 
bud into the stem of another plant; to communicate 
a disease, particularly the small pox, by inserting 
matter into the flesh :—new. To practise inoculation. 

In-oc"-u-la/-tor, 38: #. One who inoculates. 

In-ocl-u-la"-tion, 89: 8. The act or practice of 
inserting the eye of a bud into another stock; the 
practice of communicating a disease, particularly the 
small pox, by the insertion of contagious matter, 

INODOROUS, in-6/-déd-riis, 120: a. Scentless. 
(Arbuthnot.] IJnv’dorate, which Bacon uses, incaus 
the same. 

INOFFENSIVE, in’-df-fén*-civ, 152, 105: a. 
Giving no offence, provocation, or uneasiness; harm- 
lesa; offering no obstruction ; unembarrassed. 

In’-of-fen"-sive-ly, ad. Without doing harm. 

In’-of-fen!-sive-ness, s. Harm'ecssness. 

INOFFICIOUS, in’-5f-fish”-us, 147, 120: a. 
Not attentive to the offices of civility. (B. Jonson.) 

INOPERATION, 1n-dp’-ér-a”-shiin, 89: ¢. 
Agency, influence; production of effects. See Supp. 


To INQUIRE, In-kwird, 188: 0 2. and a. To 
ask a question, with of; to seek for truth ora fact by 
investigation, with into, after, for, or about :-—act. To 
seek out by asking; :n an obsolete sense, to call ot 
name. 

In-qui’-rer, 36: 8. One who inquires. 

In-gui'-rent, a. Makiug inquiry. (Shenstone. ] 

In-gui’-ra-ble, 101: a. Subject to inquiry. 

In-gui'-ry, e. Act of inquiring ; search. 

In’-QUEST, #. Inquisition, search ; judicial inquiry ; 
a jury summoned to inquire into any matter, pur- 
ticularly any case of violent or sudden death, and 
give in their opinion on oath. 

In!-qur-str/-1on, (in'-kwé-zish’-iin, 151, 89) s. 
Inquiry ; examinetion ; judicial inquiry ; a court or 
tribunal Jn some catholic countries, for examining 
persons suspected of heresy, and punishing those 
convicted. 

In-quis’-t-tor, 38: s. One who examines officially ; 
a member of a court of inquisition, 

In-quis’-i-to”-ri-al, 90: a, With the severity of an 
iuiuisitor. Inquis’ito” rious is out of use. 

In-guis’-2-tive, (-tiv, 105) a. Addicted to inquiry ; 
curious ; active at prying into matters. 

In-guis’-:-tive-ly, ad, With curiosity. 

In-gvis’-i-tive-ness, 8 Quality of being inquisitive. 

To INRAJL=in-raw’, v. a. To rail in. 


INROAD=in’-rdde, #. Incursion ; sudden and de- 
sultory invasion. 

INSALUBRITY, Yn’-64-l'50" -bré-téy, 109, 105: 

s. Want of salubrity. 

In’-sa-lu”-bri-ous, 120: a. Unhealthy. 

In-sai/-U-TAR-Y, 92: a. Unwholesome, unsafe. 

INSANE=in-sane’, a. Literally, unsound, but 
always applied to the mind,—mad; pertaining to mad- 
ness. 

In-sane’-ly, ad. Madly, without reason. 

In-san’-i- ty, 92: s. Want of sound mind, madness: 
Insane'ness is less used. 

In-san’-4-B1.E, 105: @. Not capable of 
sound, incurable, irremediable. 

INSAPORY, in-sa’-por-cy, 105: a. Tasteless. 

INSATIABLE, {n-sa’-she-&-bl, 147, 105, 101: 
a. Not to be ealisfied or appeased ; very greedy. 


being made 


- In-sa’-ti-a-bly, ad. So as uot to be satisfied. 


’ a I 4 De ease 
IN OPINATE, in-Sp'-t-niite 92: a. Unexpected. | Jy ga’-ti-a-ble-ness, &. Quality of being insatiable. 
INOPPORTUNE=%n-dp’-por-tne, a Not cp-j In sa’-ti-ate, (-sa’-ehé-dte, 146) a. Not to be 


portune, unseasonable, inconvenient. 
In-op’-por-tune’/-ly, ad, Unseasonably 


INORDINATE, {n-or’-dé-nate. 1v32 a. Irre- [n’-sa-ti”-e-ty, 


gular, disorderly; excessive, immoderate. 
In-or'-di-nate-ly, ad. Without regulation. 


satisfied. 
In-sa’-ti-ate-ly, ad. So as not to be satisfied. 


(-84-t1’--tey, 81) s. Insatiableness. 


| In’-saT-1s-Fac”-TION, 89: s. Want of satisfaction. 


IN-SA1’-U-RA-BLE, a. Not to be saturated. 


In-or/-di-nate-ness, *. Deviation from order, execss. e 
INSCIENCE. in’-cé-8nce, 59, 105, 147: 8. Igno- 


In-or’-di-na’-/ion. 8. Inordinateness. 

INORGANIC=In'-or-gan"-ick, a. Void of organs 
or instrumental parts : Ja'orzan"ical is the same. 

In-or'-ga-nized, 114: a. Not having organic struc- 


ture. 

To INOSCULATE=in-os'-cti-ldte, 0. m. and a. 
To unite, as lips in kissing. by apposition or contact : 
—ract. To unite, as two vessels in an animal body ; to 
join in or among. 

In-os!-cu-la"-tion, 
the extremities. 

INQUEST .—Scee under To Tuquire. 

To INQUIET, in-kwi-ét, 188: v. a. To disquiet. 

&> The noun Ingui’etd’tion is obsolete. 


rance ; unskilfulness. 

To INSCRIBE=in-scribe’, v. a. To write or im- 
print on; to assign or address to; to draw a figure 
withio another. 

In-scri’-ber, 36: 8. One that inscribes. 


'In-scrip’-tion, 89: s. Something written or en- 


yrayed ; title, consignment of a book to a patron 
without a formal dedication. 


89: 8. Union by conjunction of In-scrip’-tive, 105: a. Bearing inscription. 


To INSCROL, in-scrole’, 116: v. a. To write in 
a scroll. (Shaks.] 
INSCRUTABLE, {n-scroo-td-bl. 109, 98, 101: 


a. Unsearchable ; that cannot be penetrated. 


The sign = is used after modes of apd ling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tn, 6. ¢. mission, 169: 
31) 


vieh-un, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 


IN-S 
¢> For words not found under In-, seek under En 


In-scru!-ta-bly, ad. Impenetrably. 
In-scru-ta-bil”-i-ty, 8. Iucapability of being traced 


out. 

To INSCULP=Yn-scillp’, v. a. To engrave; to 
carve in relief. (Shaks.} 

In-sculp’-cion, 8. Inscription. [Out of use.] 


ln-sculp’-ture, (-thre, 147) 8. Any thing engraved. 

To INSEAM =Yn-séam’, v. a. To mark with a seam 
or sear: it differs in meaning from To Enseam. 

INSECTATOR=1n*-séck-ta’-tur, 8. One that 
pursues another so as to harass; a persecutor. 

In’-se cu’-son, 89: s. Pursuit. (Chapman.] 

INSECTION, in-s&ck/-ahtin, 89: s, A cutting in, 
an incisure, an incision. 

In/-srecr, #. A small iuvertebral animal, as a wasp 
or fly, with a body caé or divided in the middle, the 
parts being connected by a ligature. 

In-sect’.ed, «. Having the nature of an insect, 

In-sec’-tile, (-til, 105) a. and ». Having the pature 
of an insect:—s. (Obs.] An insect. 

In’-sec-tol"-o-zer, s. Au entomologist. [Derham.] 

In’-sec-tiv’-o-rous, 120: a. Feeding on insects. 

INSECURE=in’-sd-cure’, a, Not secure. 

In’-se-cure’-ly, ad. Without security or safety. 

In’-se-cu”-ri-ty, 8. Want of safety; uncertainty, 
want of confidence, danger. 


INSECUTION .—See under Insectator. 
To INSEMINATE, in-sém/-é-ndte, 103: v. a. 


To sow, to inject seed into. 

In-sem/’-i-na!-tiun, 89: 8. Act of inseminating. 

INSENSATE, INSENSIBLE:—See in the 
next class, 

INSENTIENT, {o-sén’-sh’ént, 147: a. Not 
having perception, senseless, or inert. 

In-sen‘-saTR, a. Not having mental pereeption, dull 
or blind to truth. 

In-sxn/-5/-BLE, 105, 101: a. Inperceptible by the 
senses ; not perceived by reason of slowness, gradual; 
not having feeling either meutal or corporeal: not 
having emotive feeling, not capable of being affected 
to emotion; in some old authors, void of sense or 
meaning. 

In-sen’-gi-bly, ad. Imperceptibly ; gradually, 

In-sen'-s:-ble-negs, s. Insensibility. 

In-sen’-si-bil"-:-ty, 84, 103: 8. Inability to per- 
ceive; dulness of corpural sense; dulness of intel- 
lect ; coldness of heart. 

INSEPARABLE, {n-sép/-d-rd-bl, 101: a. Not 
to be separated or disjuined; indissolubly united. 

In-sep’-a-ra-bly, ad. With indissoluble union. 

&> Old authors use /asep’urate and Insep'arately. 

In-sep/-a-ra-ble-ness, s. Quality of being ineepa- 
rable, 

In-sep’-a-ra-bil"-2-ty, 84, 105: , Inseparableness. 

Vo INSERT=In-cert’, 35: v. a. To thrust or 
place in or among. 

In-ser’-/ton, 89: s. Act of iuserting ; thing iuserted. 

In-si7/-10N, (-sish!-iin, $9) s. Insertion, ingraf- 
Ment. 

Yo INSERV E=in-cerv’, 189: wv. a. To con- 
duce to. 

In-ser’-vi-ent, a, Conducive; of use to an end. 

To INSET=in-cét’, v. a. To infix (Chaucer. ] 

INSHIA DED-=in-sha’-déd, a, Marked with shades. 

To INSHELL=tn-sh&l, v, a, To bide in a shell, 
asa sniil his horns. (Shaks J 

To INSHELTER=in-shél/-ter, 36: v. a. To 
place nuder shelter, (Shaks.] 

To INSULT P=in-ship’, v. a. To ship. (Obs.) 

INSIDE=%n’-cide. 8. The interior, as opposed to 
oulside; the part within: it is often us d adjectvely. 


IN-S 
> For words not found under In-, seek unler Ry . 
To INSIDIATE, In-sid’-¢-dte, 105, 146: wa 


To lie in ambush for. 

In-sid’-:-a/-tur, 38: s. One that lies in wait. 

In-s1n/-1-ouvs, 147, 120: a. Diligent to entrap; eir- 
cumventive, sly; treacherous. 

In-sid’-i-ows-ly, ad. In a sly and treacherous man 
ner: with malicious artifice. 

In-sid’-1-ows-ness, &. Quality of being insidious. 

INSIGHT, fu/-site, 115: 8. Sight or view of the 
interior ; knowledge of the interior parts, 

INSIGNIA=in-cig’-né d, [Lat] «pi. Dintin. 
guishing signs as of office, rank, or character. 

IN’-sig-Niv/-1-cant, a. and s. Not significant; 
not having a meaning : [this is the other sense of the 
prefix:—-ee Iu-:] unimportant, wanting weight :—s. 
An unimportant or worthless person. 

In‘-sig-nif”-i-cant-ly, ad. Without meaning ; with- 
out importance or effect. 

In’-siy-nif“/-1-cance, In’-sig-nif.s-can-cy. — . 
Want of meaning, unmeaning words ; unimportance. 

In/-siy-nif’-1-ca-tave, 105: a, Not betokening by 
an external sign. 

INSINCERE=in! cln-cére", a. Not sincere; de- 
ceitful, hy poc:itical, false; as applied to things, not 
sound, corr pted. 

In’-sin-cere”-ly, ad, Without sincerity. 

In’-sin-cer’-i-ty, 92,105: s. Want of truth or fide- 
lity: dissimulation, hypocrisy. 

To INSINEW=in-cin’-b, 110, 188: v. @. To 
strengthen, to confirm. (Shaks.) 

Te INSINUATE=%n-cin’-d-dte, v. a. and ". To 
introduce as by a winding or spiral motion, to iatro. 
duce, instil, or infuse gently; to push gently into 
favour or regard, commonly with a reciprocal pronoun; 
to hint, to impart indirectly :—neu. To creep or wind 
in; to steal into favour imperceptibly ; to gain the 
affections by yentle degrees. 

In-sin’-u-a-tur, #. He or that which insinuates. 

In-sin’-u-a-tive, 105: a. Insinuating, stealing on 
the affections: Jmsin’uaat 19 quite unusual. 

In-sin!-v-a"-sun, 89: 8. Act of insinuating; art o¢ 
power of pleasing : a hint, a suggestion or intimation. 

INSIPI D=In-cip/-Id, @. Tasteless, or not affecting 
the organs by which the qualities of food are perceived ; 
hence, flat or dull to the mental taste, wanting spirit 
or pathos. 

In-sip’-id-ly, ad. Without taste; so as to afford po 
relish or enjoyment; dully. 

In-sip/-id-ness, «. Insipidity. 

In’-sip-1d*-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of being insipid 

IN-stp’-1-KNCK, 4. Want of sapience or mental powe: 
to perceive and judge; flly, stupidity. 

To INSIST=in-cist’, v. 9. Primarily, to stand of 
rest, fullowed by on or wpur; hence, to dwell or rest 
as upon something in discourse; to stand or keep to s 
point, to persevere in pressing it. 

Tu-sist’-ent, a. Standing or resting on. 

In-sis’-ture, (-thre, 147 ) & Persistency in a rega 
lar course. (Shaks. 

INSITIENCY, in-sish’"en-céy, 147, 103: s. 
Exemption from thirst. 

IN SITION.— See under To Insert. In situ, see Sep. 


INSOBRIETY, in’-8d-bri”-d-tdy, 105: a. Want 
of subriety, intemperance. 

INSOCIABLE, in-s’-she-d-bl, 147, 93, 101: 
a, Unsociable; incapable of counection or union. 

Ta INSOLATE, ¥n’-sd-late, v. a. To dry in the 
sun; to expose to the action of the sun. 

In’-s0-la”-fron, s. Exposition to the sun; the infla- 
cence of a scorching sunon the brain, stroke of the sun, 

INSOLENT=1In’-sé-iént, «a Primarily, uvaccus- 


tomed or strange; hence, difficult of accvss; aud 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which (he numbers refer, precede the Dicuonasy, 


Vowels: gate-way: chip'-man: pd-pa’: ldw: 
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good: j'H, te. yew, 55:0, 6, v, &c mate, 171, 


IN-S , IN-S 


@-> For words not found under In-, seek under Ly-. &> For words not found under In-, sevk under Ene, 


ence, pre-sing argument; (this last sense is now vob. 
solete: for the most usual meaning gf the word, see 
lower } 

IN’-sTAN-TA”-NE-oUS, 90, 120: a. Done or oc 
curring in an instant: the older word was Ja‘stuntuny, 

In’-stan-ta*-ne-ous-ly, ad, In an instant 

ln’-sran-ta”-ne-vus-ness, 8. The quality of being 
instuntanevus. 

In’-stan-ta-ne”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. The quality of 
being produced at the iustant, or spontaneously, 
(Shenstone.] 

In’-sTANCE, 8. That which is present as a proof; 
an example, a case occurring or offered :—Seu also 
above, 

To In'-stance, v.n. and a. To give or offer an ex- 
ample :—art. To mentiun as ap example or case, 

To INSTATE=in-state’, v. a. To place iu a cer- 
tain rank or condition: Shakspeare uses it for Zu 
Invest. 

To INSTAURATE=in-sttw'rdte, v. a. To re- 
store, to repair. [Smith on Old Age, 1€66.) 

In”-stau-ra’-tur, 38: 3. A restorer, a renewer. 

In’-stau-ra’-tion, 89: 5, Res.oration, reparation. 


INSTEAD, in-st&d’, 120: prep. and ad. In the 
stead or place, iu roum, followed by uf: the adv, dif- 
fers by not taking of, 

To INSTEEP=in-stecp’, v.a, To steep or soak; 
to dreuch; to keep under or in water. {Shaks.] 

INST EP=in'-stép, s. The prominent part of thu 
foot ubove, corresponding to the hulluw of the sole 
und-rneath. 

To INSTIGATE, !n/-sté-gdte, 105: v. a. Lite 
rally, to prick or goad; to urgv to ill, toincite tu a 
crime. 

In’-sti-va!-tor, 33: s. One who incites. 

In'-sti-ya"/tion, 89: 8, Incitement, temptation. 

To INSTIL=in-still’, v. a. To infuse by drops; te 
infuse slowly or by small quautities. 

In-stil’-ler, 36: s. One that instils. 

In-stil’-ment, s. Any thiug instilled, (Shaks.] 

In'-stil-la’-sion, 89: 8. Act of infusing by drops ; 
act of infusing slowly into the mind; the thing infused. 

INSTINCT, in’-st¥nykt, 81, 158: a. and s, (In 
the old poets, it is accented on the latter syllable.) 
That is urged or stimulated by something within; 
moved, animated >—s. Desire or aversion acting on the 
mind withunt the iutervention of reason or delibera- 
tion, In old writers, we mect with Jnstind tion, 

In-stinct’-ed, a. Impressed as an animating power. 
(Bentley. | 

In-stinc'-teve, (-tiv, 105) a. Prompted by instinet; 
proceeding from will uninfluenced by reason. 

In-stinc’-tive-ly, ad. By the call of nature. 


To INSTITUTE=in/-std-thte, v. a. To establish, 
to appoint, to found; to ground or establish in princi- 
ples, to educate; ina 7 ime sense, to invest with the 
spiritual part of a benefice. 

In’-st:-tute, s. Established law, precept, maxim ; 
Institutes, a bouk of principles, particularly one con- 
tainiog the principles of the Roman law: in Scotland, 
an Institute is he who stands io possession of an en- 
tailed estate, they who are to follow in succession 
being called sudbstituces. 

In*-sti-tu’-tor, s. Ono who founds; one who in- 
structs, 

In*-st:-tu’-tist, #. A writer of institutes. 

In*-sts-tu’-tive, 105: @. Able to establish. 

In’-sti-tu’-tion, 89: 8. Act of establishing ; esta- 
blishment, settlement; positive law; education ; act 
of investing with the spiritual part of a benefice, as 
Juduction of the temporal. 


hence its present meaning, proud, haughty, overbear- 
ing: petulantly contemptuous 

In’-so-lent-ly, ad. With coutempt, rudely. 

Ini’-so-lence, In’-so-len-cy, «. Haughty treatment 
of others; impudence; petulant contempt. 

To In’-so-lence, v. a. To insult? (K. Charles. } 


INSOLIDITY, in’-sd-l1d’-d-tdy, s. Want of soli- 
dity, weakness. ; 

INSOLUBLE, Yn-s51-d-bl, 101: @. That can- 
not be dissulved, particularly by a liquid; that can- 
nut be solved. 

Bn-sul’-u-bil®-i-ty, s. Quality of being insolvable, 

IN-s01-vV.4-BLE, a. Not solvable; not to be cleared 
of difficulty; that cannot be puid or discharged. 

In-sol’-vent, a. and 8, Unable to pay :—s. One 
who is insulvent. 

In-sol’-ven-cy, &. Inability to pay debts: Act of 
tnsolnency, a law to release insolvents. 

INSOMUCH.—See under In-. 

To INSPECT=in-spé&ckv’, v. a. To look into by 
way of examination; to view in order to correct ; to 
superintend. 

In-spec-tor, s. An examiner, a superintendant : 
Ins pec’turship, the place or office of an inspector. 
n-spec’-tion, 89: 8. A louking on or into ; watch, 
Su perintendance, official view. 

In-spux’-uus, 1S8: s, The first word of ancient 
charters, implying “ We have inspected it,” confirm. 
ing a grant male by a former king ; hence, the nume 
of a royal grant. 

INSPERSED, Tn-sperst’, 114, 143: a. Sprinkled 
on. (Not much used. } 

pried peer (-shun, 147) «6. A sprinkling upon. 

fo INSPIRE=In-spire’, 45: v. m. To draw in 
breath as opposed to expire :~—act. To draw into the 
lungs; to breathe into; to infuse by breathing ; to 
animate by supernatural infusion. 

In-spi-rer, 36: 8. He that inspires. 

In-spi’-ra-ble, a. Tohalable; that may be inspired. 

In’-spi-ra”-tion, 105, 89: 8, Act of drawing in the 
breath; act of breathing into something; infusion of 
ig Sees influence, 

Tu In-spin’-rr, (-spir’-¥e) v. a. To excite spirit in. 


To INSPISSATE=1n-spis’-sdte, v. a. To make 
thick, as fluids; to bring to greater consistence, to 
thicken. 

In’-spis-sa”-sion, 89: 8, Act of making thick. 

INSTABILITY, Yn‘-std-bil”-d-tdy, 84, 105; ¢. 
Want of stability, changcubhleness, mutability. 

¢> The relations of this word, Zasta’ble and Insta’ble. 
nos, ure Duw written Unstable, &c. : 

To INSTALL, in-st&wl’, 112: va. To advance 
v any rank or office by placing in the seat or stall 
proper to that condition. 

In-stal’-ment, 8. A settlement, establishment, or 
sure placiug in; an establishment in some office or 
dignity; a paying of a sum of monocy as an earnest or 
a part of a larger sum; hence, payment by instal- 
meats is payment by parts ut different times. 

In’-stal-la”-tion, 89: 8. ‘The act of giving visible 
possession of an office by placing in the proper seat, 

INSTA NT=in’-stant, 12: a. and s. Pressing, 
urgent, earnest; (in familiar modern speech, this, the 
primary sense, is ubsolete ;) pressing or immediate as 
w time or action; present, quick, making wo delay :— 
5. A point in duration, a Moment; a particular time; 
the month instant, that is, present, the current month. 

ln’-stant-ly, ad. With urgent importunity; (the pri- 
mary sense ;) immediately; [the common sense. } 

In-stan’-ter, Lat. } ad. Instantly. [Law.] 

Instance, s. Urgency, solicitation, importupity ; [in . 
this sense, Zmstancy is also used *) instant or actual | In/-sts-tu’-sion-al, a. Enjoined ; instituted by au- 
slate at s time referred two; uccasion; motive, influ. thority. 

The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-iin, i. e. niasion, 165: vizh-in.t. e, vision, 165: thin, 166; thén, 166. 
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IN-S 


¢> For words not fuund under Iw-, seek under En-, 


In’-sts-tu/’-on-ar-y, a. Elemental, containing the 
first principles or doctrines, 

To INSTOP=In-stdp’, v. a. To ciose up. [Dryden.] 

To INSTRUCT=In-striickt’, v. a. To teach, to 
form by precept, to inform authoritatively: in a literal 
sense, to put in order or prepure. 

In-struc’-tor, 38: s. (Common gender.) A teacher. 

In-struc’-tress, 8 A female teacher. 

In-struc-ti-ble, a. Able to instruct. [Bacon.} 

In-struc’-tive, 105 : a. Conveying kuowledge. 

In-struc’-tive-ly, ad. So as to teach. 

In-struc’-tive-ness, s. Power of instructing. 

In-struc’-tion, 89: s. Act of teaching; precepts 
conveying knowledge; mandate. 

In/-sTRU-MENT, 109: 8, That by which we prepare 
something, that by which sumething is done, a tool 
used for any work or purpose; specially, an artificial 
machine for yielding musical sounds; a writing drawn 
up as the means of a legal deed ; it is used of persons, 
generally in an ill sense, to signify an ayent; one who 
acts only to serve the purposes of another. 

In’-stru-men”-tal, 12: a. Conducive as o means 
to some end; pertaining to instruments; not vocal as 
regards music, 

In’-stru-men’-tal-ly, ad, In the nature of an in- 
strument; by musical instruments. 

In/-stru-men’!-tal-ness, s. Usefulness as of means 
toan end; instrumentality. . 

In’-stra-men-tal”-i-ty, 84, 101: s. Subordinate or 
auxiliary ageucy. 

INSUAVITY, tn-swav/-é-téy, 145, 92, 105: «. 
Unpleasantness. (Burton.] 3 

INSUBJECTION, I1n’-stib-jéc’-shin, 89: s. 
State of disobedience to government. 

INSUBORDINATE, in’-stib-or’-dé-nate, 105: 
a, Not submitting to authority. 

In’-sub-or-di-na®-“1on, 8. State of disorder. 

INSUCCATION, Yn/-sic-ka"-shin, 89: 8. The 
act of soaking or placing to suak. [Evelyn.] 

INSUFFERABLE, {n-sit’-fér-d-bl, 101: a. 
Intolerable; that cannot be permitted; detestable. 

In-suf’-fer-a-bly, 105: ad. Intolerably. 

INSUFFICIENT, in/-suf-fish’-ént, 90: a. 
Not sufficient ; wanting in power or skill; incapable. 

Ju/-suf-fic’-sent-ly, ad. Tnadequately, 

In‘-suf-fic’-sen-cy, 8. State or quality of being in- 
sufficient or inadequate: In’suffic"ience is less u ed. 

INSUFFLATION, in’-sal-Ha”-shan, 89: s. The 
act + breathing on ; the act of blowing something into 
another. 


INSULAR='n/-sh-lar, 34: a. and s. Belonging 
to an isle; surrounded by water:—s. An islander. 

In’-su-lar-y, a. Insular. 

To In’-su-late, v. a, To make an island; [little 
used ;) to place in a detached situation, or in a state 
to have no communication with suriounding objects: 
hence Jn’sulated, detached, not contiguous to any thiny. 

In’-su-la!-tor, 8. The body that interrupts the com- 
munication of electricity to surrounding objects. 

In!-su-la-ton, 4 Act of insulating ; state of being 
insulated, 

INSULSE=Yn-stilce’, 153: a. Dull, insipid, heavy : 
{ Milton:] hence, Jnsul’sity. 

INSULT=In-xalt’, s. Act of leaping on [Dryden.] 

To In-sult’, v. a. and n. To trample on; to triumph 


over; to treat with insolence or coutempt:—anecu, To 
behave with insolent triumph. 


In-aul/-ter, s. One who insults. 
In-sult!-ing-ly, ad. With insult. 
In’-gul-ta’’-tion, 89: #. Act of insulting. 


In’-surt, 83: 8. Act or speech of insolence or 


contempt. 


IN-T 
¢S~ For words not found under In-, seek under Ex. 


ee Cana neice 
To INSUME=In-stme’, v. a. To take in. [Evelyv.} 
INSUPERABLE, in-si’-pér-d-bl, 101: 4. Tha 
cannot be surmounted. 
In-su’-per-a-bly, ad. Insurmountably. 
In-su’-per-a-ble-ness, s. The quality of being in- 
superable: Ins perabil'tty is also in use. 
INSUPPORTABLE, in’-siip-pore'-td-bl, 130, 
98, 101: a. Not to be supported, intolerable. 
In’-sup-por" ta-bly, ad, Beyond endurance. 
In’-sup-por"-ta-ble-ness, 4. State of being insup- 
portable. , 
INSUPPRESSIBLE, !n/-stip-préss”-8-bl, 105, 
101: a. Not to be concealed or suppressed. 
In/-sup-pres’-sive, 105: a. Insuppressible. (Shaks.] 
To INSURE, in-sh’ dor’, 167, 143, 51:v. a. and ». 
In its general sense, this word is d plas Ensure, which 
see: in its special sense, it signifies to secure safety 
from a contingent loss by the payment of a sum, often 
by the payment of a yearly sum; or to secure by such 
means the payment of a sum or annuity on the arrival 
of any defined contingent event:—new. To practise 


the profession ofone with whom insurances are effected: 
to underwrite. 


In-seu'-rer, 36: s. One who insures. 

In-su!-ra-ble, 101: a. That may be insured. 

In-su’-rance, s. The security for which a present 
payment is made; the act of insuring; the premium 
paid in insuring. 

In-su’-ran-cer, 36: s. Oue who promises a kind of 
security. (Blair, The Grave.] 

INSURGENT=Yn-sur’-gént, a. and s. Rising in 
opposition to authority :—s, One who rises against the 
government 


In/.sur-rEC”-TION, 89: 8.’ A hostile rising. gene. 
rally a seditious rising or rebellious movement. 
In’-sur-rec!’-on-ur-y, a. Suitable to an insurrection. 
INSURMOUNTABLE, in’-sur-mount’-d-bl, 
101; a. Not to be surmounted, insuperable. 
In’-sur-mount”-a-bly, ad. Insuperably. 
INSURRECTION .—See under Insurgent 


INSUSCEPTIBLE, 1n/-stis-cép"-rd-bl, 105, 


101: a. Not susceptible; not capable of admitting; 
not capable of being moved or affected; hence, In’sus- 


cep'tibil'tty. 

INSUSURRATION, Yn-si-sur-ra”-shiin, 89: 
s. The act of whispering into something. 

INTACTIBLE.—See under Intangible. 

INTAGLIO, in-tal/-yd, [Ital.] 170: ». Literals, 
any thing cut or engraved; a precious stone with a 
head or inscription engraved on it. 

In-tagl’-ia-ted, (-tai!-yd-t&d) a. Engraved. 

INTANGIBLE, in-tin’-gd-bl, 105, 101: @ 
Not to be touched ; not perceptible to the touch. 

lu-tan/-yt-ble-ness, s. The quality of not being 
tangible. 

In-tan’-gi-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Intangibleness. 

IN-TAc’-TI-B1.E, a. Not peiceptible to the touch. 

INTASTABLE, in-ta/-std-bl, 111: @. Not 
tastable. 

INTEGER=in’-té-jer, 8. A whole; nota part. 

lu/-te-gral, a. and s. Whole, comprising all its 


parts; not fractional; not defective, uninjured :—s. 
‘The whole made up of parta. 


In'-te-grai-ly, ad. Wholly, completely. 
In’-te-gral’'-i-ty, 84: s. Entireness. (Unusual.} 
In/-te-grant, 12: a. Necessary toa whole. 

To In’-te-grate, v. a. To make up as a whole. 
In’-te-gra’-tion, 89: 8. The act of making up a 


_ whole. 
In-1¥G!-RI-TY, 8 Literally, entireness, or an un- 
broken whole; hence, the quality of being without 


he echemes entire, and the principles to wi.ich the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Vowels: gatd-wdy: chap'-mén: pa-pa': lw: EOCd + j'D, te. yew, 552 a, 04, &e. mute, 171, 
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ep For words not found under In., seek under En-. 


defect of honesty, uncorruptedness ; genuine, unadul- 
terated state. 

INTEGUMENT=in-tép’-h-mént, s. Any thing 
that covers or envelops another. 

INTELLECT='in’-tél-léckt, 8. Literally, that 
which collects from among many things, (see Inter-,) 
and hence applied to the mind when only its rational 
powers are in view distinctly from the animating prin- 
ciple, and from the seat or source of the passions; the 
proper English term corresponding to it, is Under- 
standing :—See also Mind. 

In!-tel-lec’’-tive, 105: a. Having power to under- 
stand; perceptible only by the intellect. 

In’-tel-lec”-«2un, 89: 8, Act of the understunding. 

In’-tel-lec"-tu-al, (-th-al, 147) a. and s. Relating 
to the intellect; mental; ideal; having power of un- 
derstanding; proposed only to the intellect:—s. 
{Milton.] Intellect. 

In’-tel-lec-tu-al-ly, ad. By means of the under- 
standing. 

In’-tel-lec’-/u-al-ist, s. One who overrates the 
powers of the understanding. 

In’-tel-lec/-tu-al"-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. The state of 
intellectual power. [Hallywell, date 1681.] 

In-rki/+1.J-GENCE, & Understanding, skill; notice, 
information; commerce of acquaintance: a spirit. 
Inte.ligency is seldom found, and occurs only in the 
first sense. 

In-tel/-li-ven-cer, 8. One that conveys or sends news 
or intelligence; a spy. (Shaks. Sprectator.] 

In-tel’-l:-gen-cing, «. Conveying information; act- 
ing as a private spy. (Shaks. Milton.) 

In-tel’-h-yent, a. Having understanding ; knowing, 
instructed; Shakspeare occasionally uses it to signity, 
giving information. 

Ja-tel/-l:-gent-ly, ad, In an intelligent manner. 

In-tel/-li-gen"-tial, (-sh’a@l, 147) a. Consisting 
only of mind; intellectual; exercising understanding. 

In-tel/-li-gi-ble, 103, 101: a. That can be uuder- 
stood. 

ln-tel/-li-gi-bly, ad. So as to be understood. 

In-tel/-li-i-ble-ness, s. Possibility to be understood. 

In-tel/-li-gi-bil!-1-ty, 84: 8. Iutelligibleness. 


INTEMERATE=in-téni’-€r-dte. a. Undefiled, 
unpolluted, (Not used by modern authors.) 
In-tem/-er-ate-ness. gs. State of being undefiled. 
INTEMPERAMENT, 
INTEMPERANCE, 
INTEMPERATE=in-téin’-pér-dte, a. Not mo- 
derate or restrained within due limits; heuce, immo. 
derate in appetite, drunken, gluttonous , ungoverned 
in passion, Violent; exceeding the convenicut mein. 
Some old authors use itasa verb in the sense of to 
disorder. 
In-tem/-per-ate-ly, ad. With breach of temperance. 
In-tem'‘-per-ate-ness. s. Want of moderation. 
Jn-tem/-per-a-ture, 147: 8. Excess. (Obs.] 
In-tem!-per-ance, s, Want of temperance. Intem'- 
perancy is less in use. 
In-TEM-PER-A-MENT, 8. Want of rule or balance in 
the elements of the animal frame,—bad cunstitution. 
INTEMPESTIVE, tn’-tém-pés-tiv, 105: a. 
Unseasontble. [Out of use.) 

In’-tem-pes’-tive-ly, ad. Unseasonably. [Obs.] 

In-tem’-pes-tiv’-i-ty, 84: 4s. Uneeasonableness ; 
unsuitableness to time or occasion. (Gayton.] 

INTEN ABLE, in-tén’-4-bl, 101: a. Not tenable, 
untenable: in an unusual sense, not able to hold, with 
a difference of spellinz, namely, fatenible. 

To INTENERATE,—See afer all the words of 
the next class. 

To INTEN D=in-ténd’, v. a. To stretch out, to 
strain, to enforce; it is now never used in this literal 
scuse :—See lower. 


} See in the next class. 


INTER- 


al Por words not found under In-, sock _ under EN-, 


In-tense’, a. Strained; raised to a high degree; 
having its powers iucreased tu excess. 

In-tense’-ly, ad. To a great degree. 

In-tense’-ness, s. The state of being intense. 

In-ten’-si-ty, 105: s. Intenseness. 

In-ten’-ston, (-shtn, 147) s. A straining or stretcn- 
ing; state of being strained or made intense. Intention 
is originally the same word; but being employed only 
in a derivative application, it has a different spelling. 

In-ten’-stve, 105: a. Stretched; serving to strain 
or augmeat something, as the meaning of a word; 
strained or augmented; intent. 

In-ten’-sive-ly, ad. By increase of degree; in a 
manner to give force. 

To In-TEND!, v. a. To regard, to attend, to take care 
of; to pay regard to: it is seldom used in this deri- 
vative sense :—Sce lower and also above. 

In-ten’-dant, 12: s. An officer of the highest class, 
who oversees any allotment of public business. [A 
French word.} 


In-ten’-di-ment, 8. Patient hearing. (Spenser.) 

In-tent’, a. Anxiously diligent, fixed with close 
attention; formerly with to, now, in gencral, with on. 
Asa substantive, see lower. . 

In-tent’-ly, ad, With close attention. 

In-tent’-ness, 8. The state of being intent. 

In-ten’-tive, 105: a. Diligently attentive. [Bacon.} 

In-ten!-tive-ly, ad. With application. 

In-ten’-t:ve-ness, s. State of being intentive. 

To In-TEND!, v. a. To mean, to design. This deri- 
vative meaning is the only one which it now retains, 
—See above. 

In-ten’-ded-ly, ad. With purpose; by design. 

In-ten!-der, s. One who purposes something. 

In-tend/-ment, s. Intention. [L’Estrange.} 

In-tent’, s. A design, a purpose, a meaning: To 
all intents, io all senses. Asan adjective, see above. 

In-ten’-tion, 89: s. Design, purpose. In Locke 
and other writers of his day, and earlier, close atten- 
tion, vehemence, and ardour of mind.—See Jntensiun 
above. 

In-ten’-tion-al, a. Intended, designed. 

In-ten!-tion-al-ly, ad. By design. 

To INTENERATE=in-tén’-€r-dte, v. a. To 
make tender, to soften. (Philips.] 

In-ten’-er-a’/-tron, 89: s. Act of soNening. [Bacon.] 

To INTER=Zn-ter’, v. a. To put into the earth, to 
bury, used especially of a corpse. 

In-ter’rer, 8. Oue who buries. (Cotgrave.] 

In-ter’-ment,. s. Burial, sepulture. 

INTER, A Latin preposition signifying among, be- 
tween, or mutual, used as a prefix: it is allied to In-, 
and is likewise liable, by being derived through the 
French, wb: written enter instead of inter, though 
nut so frequently. See other compounds in Supp. 

In/-rew-act, 8 That which is performed or trans- 
acted between the parts, or the space between parts 
or acts, as of a play. 

In*-reR-AM”’-NI-AN, 105: @. Situated between rivers, 

To Is!-TER-AN”-I-MATE, 0. @. To animate mutually. 

Se aS 89: 8. Patchwork. (Smith, 
1666.] 

To \n-TER'-C.A-LATE, V. @. To summon among, or 
insert, as up extraordiuary day or other portion of time. 

In’-ter-ca-la”-fion, 89: 8. The iusertion of a day 
in the calendar, as the 29th of February. 

In-ter’-ca-lar, 34: 

In-ter’-ca-lar-y, 

To Ln!-rER-ceDeE”, v.n. Literally, to go between , 
to mediate; to interpose;s to plead in favour of one. 

Ip/-ter-ce!’-der, s. One who intercedes. 

In’-ter-ce’-dent, a. Passing between; mediating 


a. Inserted in the calendar. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, é. e. mission, 165: vizh-iu, 1. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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In’-ter-ces"-sur, 38: s. A mediator; one who 
comes between for the performance of some office. 

In!-ter-ces!’-sor-y, a. Ioterceding. 

In!-ter-ces"-sion, (-shun, 147) ¢. The act of inter. 
ceding; mediation. 

To In'-TER-cEPT", v.a. To take or seize on by the 
way; to obstruct; to cnt off, as one line by the section 
of another. 

In’-ter-cep”-tor, 38: #. One who intercepts. 

In’-ter-cep"-sion, 89: 8, Act of intercepting. 

In/-ter-cip*-i-ent, 90: a. and s. Intercepting :— 
s. He or that which intercupts. 

In!-TER-cES’-sor, &C.—See above, under To In- 
tercede. 

To In’-TER-cHatin”, v. a. To chain together. 

To In’-TEn-cHanak", (-chavnge, 111) v. a. To put 
each in the place of the other; to exchange; to suc- 
ceed alternately. 

In”-ter-change’, 81: s. Mutual donation und te- 


ception ; permutatiun of commodities, commerce ; 


alternate succeszion. 

lu’-ter.change”-ment, s. Exchange. 

In’-ter-chanye”-a-ble, 101: a. That may be inter- 
changed ; following each other in alternate succession. 

In’-ter-change”’-u-bly, ad. In an interchangeable 
manner. 

In’-ter-change”-a-ble-ness, 8. State of being inter. 
changeable. 

In-ren’-cl-pentT, 105: a. Falling or coming be- 
tween, happening. [Boyle.} 

In!-1Ex-C1v*-1-ENT.—See under To Intercept. 

In/-rER-c1s8”-10N, (-cizh’-tn, 147) 8. A cutting 
off in the midst, an interruption. : 

Tu In’-rEn-cLuve”, 109; v. a. To shut from a 
place or course by something interveniny. 

In’-ter-clu”-ston,(-cl’00-zhuin, 147), Interception. 

IN’-1ER-CO-LUM’-NJ-a”- TION, & Space between co- 
jumns, 

To In’-rgR-com”-mon, 18: v. 2. To feed at the 
same table ; to graze in the same pasture. 

To IN’TrER-com-MU”-NI-CATE, v. a. (This word is 
an etymological relution of the foregoing.) Tocom- 
municate mutually. 

In’-ter-com-mu’-ni-ca”-fiun, s, Reciprocal com- 
munication. 

In’-ter-com-mu~-ni-on, 90: 8. Mutual communion. 

1a’-ter-com-mu”-ni-ty, s. Intercommunication ; in- 
tercommunion. 

In’-reu-cos”-Ta1, 12: a. Placed between the ribs. 

In*-rEn-co’unsx, 47: 8. hiterally, a passing be- 
tween, (See the ensuing,) communicatiun, (followed 
by with ;) cummerce, exchange. 

In’-1ER-CUR”-NENT, a. Running or passing be- 
tween, ocoutring, intervening. The verb Tu Jatercur 
is quite obsolete. 

In’-ter-eur”-rence, s. Passage between. 

[ni TER-CU-TA'-NE-OUS, 90, 120: u. Within the 
skin, 

\n/-TER-DEAL, 8. Mutual dealing. [Obs.] 

To In!-rzi-vicr’, v. a. To forbid, to prohibit ; 
particularly to forbid communion with the Church.— 
See the noun, lower. 

In’-ter-dic//-tave, 105: a. Having power to pro- 
hibit. Milton.) 

In’/-ter-dic’-tion, 89: 8. Act of interdicting ; pro- 
hibition. 

In!-ter-dic"-tor-y, a. Serving to prohibit. 
In‘-ter-dict, s. A prohibition; particularly one re- 
struining priests or laity from religious ceremonies. 

Inrexxss, To INTERESS.—See in the next class. 

To In'-rzn-Est, v, a. To concern, to affect, to give 
share in, to enguge with relation to the affections. 


INTER- 


Go For words not found under Ix-, ecek ander Es. 


In'-ter-est"-ing, a. Engaging the attention. 

In’-ter-est, s. Concern; good; influence; share, 
regard to private profit; premium paid fur the use of 
money, and hence, surplus or advantage generally. 

In'-ter-est-ed, a. Having an interest ; concerned is 
the consequences. 

In’-ter-exs, s. Interest. [Spenser.] 

Tv In/-ter-ess, v. a. To interest, to connect with. 
(Shaks.} 

To In!-TER-veRE”’, v. a. To interpose, to inier- 
meddle; to clash ; to strike reciprocaliy, (this is tbe 
rien meaning, ) as a horse when his legs strike each 
other. 

In'-ter-fe"-rence, 43: 8, An interposing or in:er 

' meddling; ae 106 

N-TER'-FLU-ENT, : 

In-Ten’/-r1u-ous, 120 ; } a> Slowing between: 

To In/-TER-¥0"-Li-aTE, 89: v. a. To interleave. 

In’-ter-fo'-li-a’-ceous, (-sh’Us, 147) a. Being 
between leaves, but placed alternately with them. 

In’-1rER-¥UL" GENT, a, Shining between. 
‘-TER-FUSED", (-fuzed, 151, 114) a, Poared or 
spread between. 

In’-ruR-1M, 8. Time intervening. lnterimistic, see S. 

In-re/-nJ-or, 90, 43, 105, 38: a. and s. Internal, 
inland; not outward; not superficial :—s. The in- 
ternal part of a thing; the inlaud part of a country. 

In-te’-ri-or-ly, ad. Internally, inwardly. (Dunne.} 

In’-TER-3a"-CENT, a Lying between, intervening. 

In!-ter-ja!’-cen-cy, 1U5: s. A lying or being be- 
tween. 

To In’-TER-s3E01", v. a. and ». To put between, 
to throw in:—rzeu. To come between. 

In/-ter-jec’-tion, 89: 8. The act of throwing be- 
tween: hence, a name applied to a word thruwn iu, 
by the force of some passion or emotion, among tue 
more artificial parts of speech. 

In/-ter-jec’-tion-al, a. Thrown is, as an interjection. 

To In!-rER-s01N", v. a. To join mutually. [Shaks.} 

In!-ter-junc”-tion, 158, 89: s. A mutual joining. 

In'-1Ex-KNOWL''-xvGR, (-nOi/-Edye, 157, 126 
168) s. Mutual knowledge. 

To In'’-rzEi-Lack”, v.a. To put or insert wiih 
another. 

In’- 1 en-1aPse”, 189: 8. Lapse of time between 
events, 

To Iw’-TER-LARD", v. a. To mix fat with lean : hence, 
to insert between, to mix, to diversify by mixture. 

To In’-TER-LEAVE’’, 189: v. a. To insert a blank 
leaf, or blank leaves, between other leaves. 

In’-ter-leaf, s. A leaf inserted among others. 

To IN’-TER- LINE”, v. a. To write in alternate lines; 
to correct by writing between the lines. 

In’-ter-li’-ning, 8. Correction or alteration by 
writing between the lines. 

In’-ter-lin”-e-ar, 95, 34: a. Inseried between the 
lives; having insertions between lines. 

In'-ter-lin’-e-ar-y, a. and 8, Interlinear:— 8. 
[ Milton.) A book interlined. 

In!-ter-lin’-e-a"-tion, 89: s. Correction made by 
writing between the lines. 

To Iw/-TER-LINK, 158: v. a. To connect by unit- 
ing links. 

In’-rER-L0-cA”-TIoN, 89: #. An interplacing. 

In’-TER-L0-cu”-TIoN, 89: 8. Dialogue; in law, an 
intermediate act or decrec before final decision. 

In’-ter-loc’-u-tor, 81, 92, 38: 8. One who speaks 
among others, a dialogist; in Scotch law, an interloca- 
tory judgment. 

In’-ter-loc’-u-tor-y, 129, 105: a. Consisting of 
dialogue; preparatory to judicial or final decision. 

To In/-TER-LOPE”, v, a. To rum or leap into a bu 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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E> For words not found under In-, seek under Es-. 


= Se ee a 
siness in which a person is dvemed tu have no just or 
fuir eoncern. 

In’-ter-lo”-per, s. One that interlopes. 

To Inl-rEen-1.0'-caTB, 109: v. a. To let in the 
Nizht ce cutling away branches: hence, Later‘ucation. 

Obs. 

IN’-TER-1.0"-CENT, 109: a. Shining between. 

In’-rer-iupe, 109: s. Something played at the 
intervals of a play, or of auy festive entertainment; 
anciently, a sort of farce, oF comedy. 

In’-ter-lu/-der, s. A performer in an interlude. 

Inf-rer-1.0"-en-cY, 109, 105: s A flowing be- 
tween ; interposition of water. (Hale.) 

Inl-ven-t.0 nan, 34 delle a. Belonging to the 

[nl-TEA-1.U0"-NAR-Y, ) time when the muon, about 
to change, is invisible. 

To Inl-rRx-ma’-Ry, 129: v.4a. To marry recipro- 
cally with another family, tribe, or nation. 

In'-teremar'-riage, (-mar/-ridge, 120) s. Reci- 
proce marriage. 

In’-TER-MEAN, 8 An interact. [Obs.] 

To In'-TEu-MED"-pDLE, 101: v. 7. and a. To med- 
dle officiously :—act. (Obs.] To intermix, to mingle. 

In"-ter-meddler, s. Ao impertinent interposer. 

In’-ree-we’-pi-At. 105, 147: a. Lying between, 
intervening, intervenient. 

In'-ter-me’-di-ate, 117: a. and s. Lying or being 
in the middle place or degree, between two extrenics: 
—s. In chemistry, Any substance which is the inter- 
medium or means of chemical affinity. 

In’-ter-me’-di-ate-ly, 90: ad. By way of interven- 
tion. 

In’-ter-me"-di-a-cy, 90: 8, Interposition. [Scareely 
authorized. } 

In’-ter-me-di-a’-tion, 89: 2 Intervention ; com- 
mon means. (Cheync.] 

In'-ter-me*-di-um, 90: s. Intermediate space; an 
intermediate agent. (Lat. The pareut of the class.] 

To \wl-TER-MELL”, v. a. To mix. [Bp. Fisher. } 

Gp See INTERMENT, which is not a compound of the 
prefix Iater-, under To Inter. 

To In'-TER-MEN"-TION, 89: v.a. To mention among 
other things ; to include. 

In'-reR-mi-ca’’-TION, $9: 8. A shining between or 
among. 

Inf-rer-mr-ora"-TIon, 6, 85: & Reciprocal mi- 


gration. 

INTERMINATE, Yn-ter’--mé-ndte, 105: a. Un- 
bounded, unlimited :—See In-, of which alone, and 
pot Inter., this word is a compound. 

In-ter’-mi-na-ble. }U1: a. Immense, admitting no 
boundary :—8. { Milton.) He whom bo limit confines. 

To INTERMINATE, in-ter’-me-nate, v.a. To 
threaten, or use threats among the words employed : 
—See Inter-. 


In-ter’-mi-na”-tion, 89: 8. Menace, threat. 
To Iwl-reR-MiNn'-a1.8, 158, 101: v. a and n. To 
mingle or mix together :—new- To be mixed or iucor- 


Ty InrERMIX, &c.—See under To Intermingle. 

In/-TRR-MUN"-DANK, @. Being between worlds, of 
between orb aod orh. 

In!-TEeMuerAt., 49: a. Lying between walls. 

In/-ren-mu-TA"-TION, 89: 8. Interchange 

Inferenemu-ru-él, 147: a. Mutual. [Daniell.) 

INTERNAL=in-ter-nal, a. Inward, as opposed 
to external or ontward:—Sce lutra-. 

In-tern’, a. Internal. (Obs. ] 

In-ter’-nal-ly, 105: ad. Iowardly. 

INTERNATIONAL, in'-ter-nash”-tn-al, 147, 
92: a. Common or mutual as regards two or more 
nations :—See Inter-. 

InferER-Nk’-cron, (-ne-shun, 90) s. Mutnal 
slaughter. 

In!-ter-ne”-cine, 6: a. Deadly, destructive. 

Ln/-reu-NEC"-TION, 89: 8. Connection. (Montague.] 

Inl-rgR-NODE, 8 The vpace between two joints of a 
plant. 

In!-reER-NUN"-cI-0, (-shé-d, 147) 8. A messenger 
between two purties. 

In'-rer-os"-seous, (-Osh’us, 147, 120) a. Si- 
tuated between bunes. Jnverusseal is the same. 

To In!-TER-pEI."”, v. a. To interrupt. (B. Jon.) 

To In'-ter-peal”, v. a. To interpel. (More.] 

In/-ter-pel-la’-tion, 89: s, A summons, an iuter- 
ruption; an earnest address. (Hales.} 

To \n'-TER-PLEAD’, v. a. To discuss or try & point 
in law, happening incidentally or between, belore tv 
principal cause can be determined. 

la -ter-plead’'-er, s. An interpleading :—iuter- 
pleader is allowed that the defendant may not be 
charged to two separately where no default is in hi ; 
as if one brings detinue against the defendant upon 
bailment of goods, and another ogainst him ou a tro- 
ver, there shall be Interpleader to ascertain who hath 
right to his action: there are also bills of interpleader 
in a court of equity. 

To \nl-TER-PLEDUE”, v. a. To give and take a 
pledge. 

To Ix'-rER-Point”, v. a. To distinguish by stops. 

In!/-ter-purc"-fon, 158, 89: 8. The practice of 
pointing sentences, punctuation. 

To In-TER'-PO-LATE, v. 2. Originally, to polish or 
brighten the parts between: hence, to renew, to fur- 
bish up; and, from the notion of poiishing in parts, 
to carry on with intermission; in these senses, it is ne 
longer used? its present sense is, to foist into, so as tu 
give a new appearance to what is old; to insert into 
another's composition. 

In-ter’-po-la/-tor, 38: gs. One who interpolates. 

In-ter’-po-la’-tiun, 89: a. The actof interpolating ; 
the word or passage interpolated: in algebra, a mode 
of flucing an intermediate term of a series, its place ip 
the series being given. 

To In!-1kR-Po1"-18H, v. a. To polish between : this 
word belongs, etymologically, to the previous ciuss. 
T) \nl-rgr-pose", (-poz, 137) v. 4. and #. 
(Some old authors use To Interpone.) To place be- 
tween :—neu, To act between two parties; to put in 

by way of interruption. 

In’-ter-pose, 8. Interposal. (Spenser.] 

In/-ter-po'-sal, s. Interposition ; iutervention. 

In!-ter-po’'-ser, s. One that interposes; © mediator. 

In!-ter-pos"-it, s. Place of deposit between one 
commercial city or nativo and anuther. (Mitford.] 

In’-ter-po’-sure, (-zh’vor, 147) &. The act of in- 
terposing. (Montague. 

In\ter-po-sit’/-ton. (-zish/-tin, 89) 8. State cf be- 
ing placed between; any thing interposed; interve- 
nient agency; mediation. 

To IN-TER’-PRET, v. a. Toexplain ; to tracviate ; to 
decipher; to give a solution to ; tu expound. 


The sign = is need aftcr moles of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, #. ¢. messes G5: vizh-un, te. vision, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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porated. 

To (n'-ter-mix", 188: v. a. and #. To mingle or 
join together; t intermingle. 

In!-ter-miz’'-ture, 147 : 3. Mass formed by mixture. 

InTERMISKION.— See under To Intermit. 

To Inf-rER-Mir’, v. a. and , To cause to cease for 
a time; to interrupt:—new. To cease for a time. 

{n’-ter-mit’-tent, a. and s. Ceasing at intervale :— 
». A fever which subsides at intervals. 

In’-ter-mit’/-ting-ly, ad. With intermissions. 

In/-ter-mis"-sive, 105: a, Coming after temporary 
cessations, not continual. 

lo’-ter-mis"-ston, (-mIsh/-un; 147) 8. Cessation 
for a time; intervenient time, temporary subsidence 
of a fever. 


INTER- 


ez For words not found under In-, seek ander En., 


~ 


In-ter’-pret-er, 8. One who interprets. 

In-ter’-pret-a-ble, 101: @. That may be inter. 
preted. + 

ln-ter’-pre-ta!-tive, 105: @. Collected by inter- 
pretation; containing interpretation. [Barrow.] 

In-ter’-pre-ta’-tive-ly, 105: ad. As may be col- 
lected by interpretation. (Ray.] 

In-ter’-pre-ta”-ftun, 89; s. The act of interpreting ; 
the sense interpreted; the power of interpreting. 

INTERPUNCTION.—See under To Interpoint. 

In/-TER-REG’-NUM, 8 The time in which a throne 
is vacant. [I at.j 

In”-ter-reign’, (-rdnz, 100, 157) 8. Interregnum. 
{Bacon. Milton.) 

To In-rer’-no-GarE, 129: v. a. and n. To ques- 
tion; tou examine :—nce. To ask questions. 

In-ter’-ro-gate, s. Interrogation. (Obs.] 

In-ter”-ro-ga'-tor, 38: s. An asker of questions. 

In-ter’-ro-ga’-tion, 89: 8. Act of quvstiuning ; 
question put; the mark ofa questivn, as (?). 

In!-ter-rog’-a-tive, 105: a. and s Denoting a 
question; expressed as a qucstiun;—s. A word that 
indicates a question, 

In'-ter-rog’”’-a-tive-ly, ad. In form of a question. 


In’ ter-rog"-a-tor-y, 129, 105: 8. and a. A ques- 
tion, an inquiry :—adj. Containing or expressing a 
-ynestion. p : 

G3: ‘The Latin phrase, Iv TreR-ro’-reM, has no relation- 
ship to the words in progress. It is compounded of 
In and the substantive Zerrur, and siguities, as a 
warning. 

To \n'erER-RupT”, v. a. To stop or hinder by 
breaking in upon the progress of; tu divide, to sepa- 
rate, 


In’-ter-rupt”, a. Broken, containing a chasm ; inter. 
rupted. (Milton.) 

In’-ter-rup"-ted-ly, ad. Not without stoppages. 

In’-ter-rup”-ter, 8s. Oue who interrupts. 

In/-ter-rup”-tion, 89: 8. Act of interrupting; state 
of being interrupted; a cleft or chasm; hence, iuter- 
vention, hindrance. 

In'-rer-scar’-u-Larn, @. Placed between the 
shoulders, 

To In’-TER-scIND", 59: v. a. To cut off. 

To Iw'-rER-scriBE”, v. @. To write between. 

To In'-ver-secr’, v. a. and n. To cut or divide 
mutually :—nex. To meet and cross each other. 

in’-ter-sec’’-tton, 89: s. The act or state of inter- 
secting; the point or Jine in which two lines or two 
planes cut each other. 

In’-ter-se’’-cant, a. Dividing into parts; crossing. 

Tu Iy'-TER-sER1", v. a. To set or put in between. 

In’-ter-ser’-tion, 89: s. A putting between. 

In’-1TER-SPACE, 8. Intervenient space. [Hacket.] 

Tu In!-TER-spursi”, v. a. To scatter here and there 
umong other things. 

In/-ter-sper''-siun, (-shun, 147) 8. Act of inter- 
Rpersiny, 

IN/-ren-srvil/-Lar, 34: a. Intervening between 
the stars; situate beyoud the solar system, 

IN-reR’-srick, (-stiss, 105) 8. The space that 
stands between, pen rally uzed of thiags closely set ; 
interval, 

[n/-ter-stit”-ial, (-stish’-"@l, 90, a. Pertaining to 
or coutiining interstices. 

In’-1 En-stine’-rive, 158, 105: a. Distinguishing. 

In’orgresrrat-rrinp, 105, 114: a. Stratitied 
among or bel ween other bodies. 


To In!-rERe-Tan-GLE, 158,101: v. a. To intertwist. 
In’-r eR-TEX"-TURE, (-t&cks!-thre, 147) s. Act of 


interweaving; state of being interwoven, 


IN-T 
¢> For words not found under In., seek under Ew-. 


In'-rex-T1E, (-ty, 106) 8. A small timber between 
summers in carpenters’ work, also called an in'terdace. 
v N!-1ER-TWINe", v. a. To twine matually. 

To In'-TER-TWIis1", v. a. To twist one with another. 

In/-rER-vat, 12: s. Space between places; time 
between acts or events; interstice; remission. 

In!-TER-VEINED", (-vaned, 100, Lid) a. Sater. 
sected as with veins, {Milton.] 

To \n/-rEn-venx", v. mn. To come between persons 
or wings j to come between puiats of time; to inter. 
rup 

In'-ter-vene”, 81: s. Opposition : interview. [Obs.) 

In'-ter-ve"’-ni-ent, 90: a. Coming between. 

In/-ter-ven"-tion, 89: s. Ageucy between; inter- 

sition. 

n'-ter-ven”-ue, 189: 8, Interposition. [Blount.] 

To In!-ren-verr’, v. a. To turn to another courer. 


In!-TER-vigw, (-vd, 110) s. Mutual sight or view ; 


a meeting, usually a formal or appoiated Meeting fur 
conlerence, 


To \n'-rEr-voLve”, 189: v. a. To involve one 
with another, 

To In’-rEx-weavx", 189:) v. a. (Milton uses 

I In!-ter-wove”, Interwove for the par- 

In’-ter-wo-ven, 114: ticiple, and Denham 


the regular form, Jnterweaved.) To weave together, 
to intermix, to intermingle, 

In’-ter-weav"-ing, s. Intertexture. 

To In’-TER-wi8sH”, v. a. ‘To wish mutually. (Donne. ] 

In'-TER-wonk"-ina, 14]: 8. Act of working to- 
gether. 

IN’-TER-WREATHED", (-reathd, 157) a. Woven in 
a wreath, 

INTESTATE=in-tés'-tdte, a. Wanting a will ; 
dying without » will. 

In-tes'-ta-cy, 98, 105: 8. Want of a will. 

In-tes’-ta-ble, 101: a. Disqualitied to make a will. 

INTESTINE, in-té&s’-tIn, 105: a. and s. In- 
ternal; contained in the body ; domestic, not foreign: 
—s. That which is in the body, namely, a gut: itis 
most frequently found in the plural number, Jates- 
tties, the guts, the bowels. 

In-tes’-ti-nal, 105: a. Pertaining to the intestines. 

To INTHIRST=in-therst’, 35: v. @. To make 
thirsty. (Bp. Hall.) 

To INTURAL, Yn-thrdwl’, 112: », a. To enslave, 
to reduce to servitude, to shackle. (Shaks. Milton. ] 

In-thral/-ment, s. Servitude, slavery. [Miltun.] 

To INTHRONIZE=1n-thro!-nize, v. a. To en- 
throne, (Unusual.] 

In-thro/-ni-za//-“ion, 89: 8. State of being en- 
throned. (Warburton.] 

INTIMATE, in/-td-mate, 103: a. and s. In- 
most, inward; near, close ; close in friendship: Some 
old authors use Za‘ttine:—s. Oue whu is trusted with 
our thoughts, a familiar frieud, 

To ln’-tt-mate, v.a. To share as friends. [Obs.J— 
See its usual sense lower. 

In‘-ta-mate-ly, ad. Closely; with close friendship. 

In'-ti-ma-cy, 98, 103: s. Close familiarity. 

To In'-TI-MaTE, v. a. ‘To suggest obscurcly, to hint. 

C> The verb with this signification comes tous through 
low Latin and French.— See its original but obsolete 
sense above, 

In’-te-ma"-tion, 89: 8. An obscure suggestion. 

To INTIMIDATE, Yo-tim’-é-dats, v. a. To make 
feartul tw dastardize, to make cowardly. 

In-tim’-i-da"-fion, 89: a. The oct of intimidating ; 
stute of being intimidated. 

INTINCTIVITY, in’-tingk-tiv’-€-tdy, 158, 105; 


s. The want of the quality of colouring other Ludies 


The ecterr-ce entire, and the principles to which (he numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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IN-T IN-T 


eo For worts nut found under In-, seek under Ee. | > For words not found under Ix-, seek under EN. 


[NTO. in’-too 107: prep: Noting entrance with In-trench’-ment, g. Fortification with a ditch, gene 
bankment, fascines, &c- 


regard to place: noting penetration beyond the out- rally including an emo". 
side, nouiDg entrance with regard to a new state © INTREPID=in-trép'-10 a. Literally, not trem: 
avy kind. - bling oF shaking; hence, fearless, brave. 
INTOLERABLE, <n-tol!-8r-d-bl, 101; a. Not In-trep’-id-ly, oL. Fearlessly, boldly, bravely. 
In’-tre-pid!”-i-tys gd, 105: 4 Polduess, courage: 
INTRICABLE, INTRICACY _—See the next 


to be bore, insufferable. 

In-toll-er-a-ble-news s. Quality of being intolerable. 

In-tol/-er-a-bly. ad. Beyond endurance. 

in-tol!-er-al-ted, a. Not endured. 

In-tol/-er-a"-fans 89: 8. The disposition of Con: 
duct which suffers nut the opinions of others 5 want 


INTRICATE. yni-tré-cdte, 109+ ¢- Entangled, 
involved, perplexed. 

To \n'-tri-cates v.a, To perplex. (Camden.} 

In'-tri-cate-ly, ad, With iuvulutions } perplexedly 


In'-tri-cate-ness, §- Intricacy. 

[ol-tri-ca-cys 9$, 105: 4% State of bein tnvolved $ 
Cy ng 

perplexity complication of facts oF DOLLOLS. 

In'-tri-ca-ble 101; @. Entan rling. (Shelton.) 

. ae b 5 s 
In'-tri-ca!-fteDs 8. Entanglement. (Cotgrave. 
n 8 8 

IN-TRIGU WX n-treeyes 104, 189) *% Lutricacy, 
complication § (this sense ig not now in uses) the 
complication oF perplexity of a fable or poem 5 [Pope 3] 
commonly, a plot or scheme of secret contrivances to 
effect some private oF party mirpese; & secret upder- 
standing OF comme»r>ce of forbidde love between two 

ersons of different sexes. 

To \n-trigue’. - " and a. To form plots, to carry 
on private desizus by intrigue: to carr on a& com- 

merce of forbidden love act. foauul) 

to reuder intricate. 

In-tri’-guer, & One who intrigues. 

In-tre/-guing: a. Addicted to intrigue. 

In-tri/- ruing-ly; ad. With intrigue OF plotting. 

IN-TRIN -SI-C ATE, Entangled, perplexed : a word 
jguorantly formed. (Shaks. B, Jonson. The latter 


[n-tol!-er-ants 12: 4. and s. Not enduring or able 

to endures not favourable to tyleration :—5- One who 

will nt tolerate the opinions of others, Ot the conduct 
arising out of opinions not agreeing with his own. 

In-tol'-er-aDCces gs. Want of patience and caudeur 4s 
regards the opinions of others. 


1) \NTOMB, <n-toom’, 116, 156: v. a To de- 
Jo INTON E=in-tone’ ,v.a. To make a slow, pro- 


To \n’-to-nate, 0. %- To sound; to gound loudly; % 
thunder. 

[n'-to-na’-Hon, 89: 8. The act of thundering ; the 
act of singing togethers the manner of sounding, as 
of a flute, of of a voice, compared with another iustru- 
meut or another voice 

To INTORT=in-tores 37:0. a. To twist, to wiud. 

[n-tor’-é:0n. #- A winding oF ewisting- 


To INTOXICATE, vatock!-se-cates 154, 105: 
o. a. Literally, to poison ; to poison OF excite by song 
drink, to jnebriate oF make drunk. + 
[n-toz/-i-cate, & [ntoxicated. (Milton.) 
INTRINSECA n-trin’-se-ca; a. (See Intra 
or Intro.) Literally, internal, oF according to the im 
ternal qualities: hence, true. genuine, not accidental, 
not merely apparent :— in some old authors, intimate, 
closely familiar. Intrinsic is NOW more commonly 
used, correspondently with which the present turn, 
when employed, ig commonly spelled Intrinsicat. 

In-trin’-sic, a. Inward ; real, trues fixed ia the 
nature of the thing; whence Intrinsical : see nbove- 

In-trin'-si-cal-ly, 05: ad. Internally 5 ia its 
nature} really, truly. 

IxTRINSICATE See under Intricate. 

INTRO, A Latin adverb signifyins ‘nto, within. In, 
Inter, Intra, and Intro, are originally the same word, 
subsequently modified for the sake of extension oF 
restriction of import. 

To [nl-rRO-DUCE ,v. a. To Jend or bring in; to 

bring into notice oF practice to make known as 

worthy to be received 5 0 produce. 

In'-tro-du” -cer, 20: &- One who introduces. 


INTRA.— See after the next class. 
Ne ACTABLE, in-track’13 7 101: a. Not 
w be governed or managed; not to be taught. 
In-trac’-ta-ble-ness, 3. Intractability. 
{n-trac!-ta-bly. ad. Perversely> stubbornly. 
in-trac’-ta-bil’-i-ty> Bd: 8 Quality of being in- 
tractable. 
INTRA-, A Latin preposition and adverb signifying 
within. Iatro has the same meaning ¢ which see. 
In’-tra-fol-li-a ceo" (-sh’ Us, 147) a. Growing 
on the inside of a leaf. 
[n/-trant, 12: 4 Entering into. 
INTRAN QUILLATY, in'-t! xn-kwill/-b-tey, 138, 
105: S. Unquietnes®, inquietude. (Temy!e.] 
INTRANSIENT ; ¥n-tran’-sh’ént, 147; a. Not 
transient, not passing suddenly aways 
IneTRAN-SI-TIVES wge-tiv, 105) 4@: Expressing & 
meaning which does not piss over to at object, as o 
verb which requires not o noun oF pronoun in the accu- | 
sative case. 
[n-tran’-si-tive-ly» ad. In an intransitive manner: 
[NTRANSMISSIBLE, « af-transe-mis’-st-Dl, 
105, LU): @ That cannot be transmitted. 
IN'TRANSMUTABLE, v/transi-mu’-td-bl, 
LOL: 4. Unchangeable into another substance. 
INTR NT.—See under Intra. 
To INTREASUR E, Yn-trézh!-"oor, 120, 147: 


ev. a. To lay wit iu a treasnry. {Shaks-} 


[n’-tro-duc”-fon, gg: 8, The act of introducins + 

state of being introduced 5 the ushering of a person 

into presences the preliminary part or prefatory miat- 

ter of a book. 7 

[ni-TRo-GRES “BION (-grésh/-uns 147) 8. En- 
trance. 

[n-THo’/-1T, 5. A psalm sung oF gnid while the priest €7° 
ters within the rails of the altar, (Form for priests, 1549 5 


INTREATE iL, Yn-treat -{00l, 117; a. Full of ' : 
entreaty, supplicating. ( oaer . To \wi-TRo-MIT + y. a, and n. To send in; to let 
: in, to allow to enter :—7e"- [Scottish Jaw.) To inter 


Te 
In/-tro-mis’’-s10n. (-mish/-un, 147) 8. The act of 
intromitting + the state of being intromitted. 
[NIeTRO-RE-CEP“TIONs QQ: s. The act of admitting 


_—neu. ‘To cut off part © what belongs fo another, 
with on oF upoR; to invade, to encroach. 
| n-trench’-ant, a. Properls. not dividing, but in 
Shaks yenTe’s meaning, (Macbeth, act 9, SC. 7), not 

to be qided of wounded, 
The sign — ueed after modes of epelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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into. 
To [n’-TRO-SPECT™ ,v.a. To Jook inte ot within. 


IN-V 
es For words not found uoder In-, seek undor Ew-. 


INUTTERABLE, to-ar-tér-d-bl, 101: a. Un 
utterable, inexpressible. [Milton.} 
To INVADE=in-vade, v. a. Literally, to go inte, 


IN-U 


> For words not found under In-, seek under Er-. 


ln!-tro-spec”-tron, 89: 8. A view of the inside. 
* w’-TRO-8US-CEY”-TION, 89 : 8. The act of taking in. 
anleTRO-VE”=NI-ENT, 90: a. Coming in or between. 


To In’-TRO-VERT’, v. a. To turn inwards. 

in'-tro-ver!-ston, («shtin, 147) &. Act of introverting. 

T) INTRUDE, in-trood’, 109: v. 2. and a To 
thrust one’s self into a place or business; to enter 
without invitation or permission. It is followed by on 
before persons or what relates to persons. to encroach, 
sometimes followed by éafo:—act. To force oF thrust, 
(with a reciprocal pronoun ;) to cast in. 

{n-tre’-der, 36: s. Oue who intrudes. 

In-tra’-sive, (-civ, 105) a Intruding or apt to 
intrude upon. - 

In-tru’-zon, (-zhun, 147) 8. Act of intruding; en- 
cronchment; uncalled-for undertaking. 

To INTRUST=in-trust’, v. a. To deliver in trust, 
to confide to the care of. 

INTUITIVE, in-ti’-é-tiv, 105: a. Literally, 
secing into, but applied only to the mind or to what 
the mind perceives; hence, having the power of know- 
ing at once, not using media, not coming at a truth by 
successive intuitions each the step to another, but 
conscious of the truth at once; seen at once by the 
mind, understood without media. It is opposed to 
disrur sive. 

In-tu’-i-tive-ly, 105: ad. By immediate intellection. 

In’-tu-ie’-ion, (-ish’-tin, $9) 8. Sight of any 
thing; but appropriately, the mental sight or view of 
a truth without reference to, or consciousness of, we 
menns by which it reached the mind ; the truth itself 
su perceived. All knowledge must bgin by intuition, 
and every subsequent step is € ually an intuition if 
considered apart from the steps that preceded it. 

To INTUMESCE=in/-tl-méss”, 59: v. a, To 
swell, to become tumid, particularly with heat. 

In’-tu-mes-cence, In/-tu-mes-cen-cy, 5. Tumor. 

INTURGESCENCE=in'’-tur-gés"-s8nce, 99: 8. 
The act or state of becomivg turgid; a swelling. 

INTUSE=in’-tiice, s. A bruise. [Spenser.] 

Ty INT WIN E=tn-twind, v.a, To twine together ; 
to twine around, 

Tv INT WIST=in-twist’, v. a. To twist together. 

INULINE, in’-d-lin, 105 : 8. A peculiar vegetable 


principle extracted fiom the Inula Helenium, or ele- 
mpane. 


ca 

To INUMBRATE=in-am’-brate, v. a. To shade. 

INGNCTED. in-tingk’-téd, 158: a. Anointed. 

Ln-uncl-1ion, 89; 8. Act of oilisg or anvinting. 

In-unc’-Tu-os"-1-TY, 147, 84, 105: s. Want of 
ciliness: here the prefix has a privative meaning — 


See In-. 
Ts INUNDATE=tn-un! -dAte, v.a. To overflow. 
In-un’-dant, 12: @. Overflowing. (Shenstone.] 
In’-un-da”-tion, 89: 8 A flood, a deluge. 
INUNDERSTANDING= in’-un-der- staud”- 
Ing, a. Wanting understanding. [Pearson.] 
INURBANITY, in’-ur-ban"-€-téy 105: 8. Want 
of courteousness, 
Jo INURE=in-ure, v. a. and nm. To habituate; 
to practise :—new. (Unusual.) To come into use or 
wer. 
In-ure’-ment, 8. Use, practice, habit. 
To INURN=in-urn’,v. a. To intomb. (Shaks.] 
INUSITATION.—See along with [nutile. 


INUSTION, in-ust’-yun, co/og. in-ust/-shun, 


147: 8. The act of burning; @ branding. 
INUTILE, tn-w'-til, 105: a. Useless. (Bacon.} 
Ir’-u-til’-:-ty, 8-4: s. Uselessness. 


In -u/-g1-1a"-TION, (-t'-zé-ta’”-ahun, 151, 89) «. 


State of being unescd, disuse. ({Paley.] 


In-va’-der, 36: @. 
In-va‘-sivk, (-Clv, 105) a. Entering on another's 


In-va’-son, (-zhun, 


In-va/-ri-a-ble-ness, §. 
In-va'-ri-a-bly. 105: ad. Unchangeably. 
In-va’-ried, Li4: a. 
INVASION, INVASIVE —See uncer To Invade. 
INVECTION, INV ECTIVE.—See in the ensuing 


class. 
To INVEIGH, In-vay, 100, 162: ©. ». Literally, 


but io this simple sense, obsolete ; toenter with hosuk 
array; to attack, to infringe. 
One who invades. 


possessions; infringing nnother’s rights. 
147) s. Hostile entrance ino 
a country; encruachment. 


INVALESCENCE.—See in the ensuing class. 
INVALID=tn-val’-id, a. Literally, not strong 


weak, of no force, of no avail -—See the subs. lower. 


In-val’-id-ness, 8. Invalidity. 
In’-va-lid”-t-ty, 84: s. Want of cogency. 
To In-val!-i-date. v. a. 


To weaken; to deprive of 
force or efficacy; to prove to be of nv force. 


In'-va-n.", (in’-vd-léed", [Fr.] 170) s. A person 


who is weak and infirm; it is often ap lied ty a man 
worn out by warfare. The old spelling, trealiide, is 
disused, 


In-val/-i-tu'/-di-nar-y, a. Wanting health. 
Inl-vai-ns!’/-CcENCE, 59: &. (In this word the prefix 


is intensive:—See In-.) Strength, health. 


INVALUABLE, in-val’-b-d-bl, 101: 4. Pre- 


ciuvus above estimation, inestimable. 


In-val/-u-a-bly, 105: «ad. Inestimubly. 
INVARIABLE. in-vard-é-4-bl, 41, 105, 101 : a. 


Not variable, constant, immutable. 
Immutability. 


Unvaried. (Blackwall.)} 


to carry, that is, to carry a reproach for the purpose of 
casting it; to utter censure or reproach: with agaiast. 


In-veigh'-er, 36: 3. A vehement railer. 
In-vec'-rTrvg, 105: s. anda. A railing speech or 


expression :—adj. Satirical, abusive. 


In-vec'-tive-ly, ad. Satirically. 
In-vec’-tion, 89: #. An invective. (Fulke, 1586.) 


Tv INVEIGLE, itn-ve’-g!, 103, 101: e. @. Li- 
terally, to blind, but used only in the sense of to entice, 
to seduce, to wheedle. 


In-vei/-gler, 36: s. Seducer; allurer to ill. 
In-vei'-yle-ment, s. 
INVEILED, In-vaild’, 100: a. Covered as with 


Enticement, seduction. 


a veil. 

To INV ENT=1o-vént/, v. a. Literally, to come 
or light upon; (Spenser :) hence, its coumon meaniug, 
to find out, to excogitate, fo produce as lew or not 
known before; to contrive falsely; to feign, or make 
by imagination; less properly, to discover or bring to 
light, when the object itself has previous existence. 

ln-ven/-ter, 36: 8. An inventor. [Garth.} 

In-ven!-tress, s. A female that invents. 

In-vent’-ful, 117: a. Full of invention. (Gifford; 

In-vent’-i-ble, «a. Discoverable. (Marg. of Worc. 
Cent. of In.) 

In-ven’-tive, 105: a. Able to invent; quick at 
contrivance. 

In-ven'-riem, 89: 8. The act of inventing. the thing 
invented; forgery, fiction; less properly, discovery. 

In-ven’-tur, 38: 4. One that invents ; a contriver. 

In/-vex-ror-y, 129, 105: 8. That by which we 
may find our things, a catalogue of moveables. 

To In'-ven-tor-y, v.a. To place ina catalogue. 

In’-ven-to"-ri-al-ly, 90: ad. In manuer of aa 
inventory. 


The echeices entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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ep For words not found under In-, seek under Ew-. o> For wads not found under Ix-, seek under EN-. 


INVERSE, &c.—See in the next class. 

Yo INVERT=in-vert, 35: v. a. To turn into a 
contrary positiun; to place the last frat: in a disused 
sense,,to divert or convert. 

In-ver'-ted-ly, ad. In reversed order. 

IN-veRSE’, a. Inverted ; reciprocal; opposed to direct. 

@> The accent is tending to the first syllable:—See 
Prin. 83. 

In-verse-ly, ad. In inverse order. 

In-ver-sion, (-shiin, 147) s. Change of order, time, 
or place: a turning backwards. 

INVERTEBRAL, in-ver-th-brdl, a. Destitute 
ofa veriebral column,as certain animals. Invertebrate, or 

Ip-ver’-te-bra’-ted, a. Destitute of a backbone. 

To INV EST=in-vést/, v. a. To clothe or dress; 
hence, to clothe fiyuratively, as with an office or dignity, 
the accusative followed by with or ia; to clothe money, 
that is, to fix it in something permanent, in which use 
the necusative is always followed by in, as, “ to invest 
mouey iu land or landed property ;” to surround 60 as 
to intercept entrance, as In a siege; to give or confer, 
which last sense is not common in modern writings. 

In-vest/-ient, (-yént, 146) a. Covering. (Woodward.] 

In-vest!-ive, 103: a. Clothing, encircling. : 

In-vest'-i-ture, (-ture, 147) s. The act or right of 
clothing with, or giving, legal possession. 

In-vest/-ment, s. Clothes, vestment; the act of sur- 
roundiug ina sieze; the act of placing money in some 
permanent property yiuiding an interest, rent, oF an- 
nuity ; the property in which money is so placed or to 


be placed. 
+ INVESTIGATE, in-vés’-té-gate, 105: ». a. 
Literally, to follow the footsteps of, and hence the 
common meaning, to svarch out, to inquire into. 
In-ves!-ti-ga-ble, 101 : @. That may be investigated. 
In-ves"'-ti-ga'-tive, 105: a. Curious and delibera- 
tive in making inquiry. 
In-ves"-ti-ga'-tor, 38: s. A diligent inquirer. 
In-vea!-ti-va’’-tion, 89: 8. The act or process of 
searching after truths or facts. 


INVESTITURE, &c.—Scee under To Invest. 


INVETERATE = in-vét'-tr-dte, a. Old, long 
established; obstinate by long continuance. 

To In-vet'-er-ate, v. a. To fix or harden by long 
continuance. (Bentley.) 

ln-vet'-er-ate-ly, ad. With obstinacy; violently. 

In-vet’-er-ate-ness, 8. Inveteracy. 

In-vet'-er-u-cy, 105: 8. Long continuan.e, par- 
ticularly of an evil habit, or of a disease; vb-tinacy 
confirmed by time. 

In-vet'-er-a"-tion, 89: s. Act of hardening or con- 
firming by long continuanee. 

INVIDIOUS, Yn-vid/-c-tis, 105, 146, 120: a. 
Envious, malignant; cere looking against ;) the 
common seuse is, likely to incur ill-will or hatred. 

In-vid!-1-ovs-ly, ad. In a manner likely to provoke 
hatred ; in old authors, enviously. 

In-vid’-i-ous-nesa, 8 Quality of being invidious. 

INVIGILANCE, fo-vid/-gé-lance, 105: 5. 
Want of vigilance. (Cotgrave. 

To INVIGORATE=in-vig/-d-rate, v. a. To give 
vigour to, to strengthen. 

In-vig’-o-ra’’-tn, 89: 8, Act of invigorating, state 
of being invigurated. 

INVINCIBLE, in-vin’-cé-bl, 105, 101: a. Not 
to be conquered, uncenqurrable, insuperable. 

In-vin'-ci-bly, ad. Unconquerably. 

In-vin’-ci-ble-ness, 8.  Invincibility. (Hammond.]} 

In-vin'-ci-bil’-i-ty, 84: #. The quality of being 
anconquerable. 


In-vi’-o-la-ble-ness, 8. - Inviolability. 

In-vi’-v-la-bly, ad, With failure or profanation. 

In-vil-o-lu-bil’”-t-ty, 84, 105: s. The quality oF 
state of being inviolable. 

In-vi’-o-late, a. Unhurt, uninjured, unptofanod. 

In-vi'/-v-la’-ted, a. Inviolate. 

INVIOUS, in’-vé-ts, 105, 120: a. Impasenble. 

In’-vi-ous-ness, 8. State of being impassable. 

To INVISCATE=in-vis'-cate, v. a. To lime, to 
daub with glue; to catch with birdlime. 

To INVISCERATE=in-vis-str-dte, v. a. To 
breed, to nourish. [Mountague, 1648.) 

INVISIBLE, in-viz'-é-bl, 151, 105, 101: a. 
Not to be seen, imperceptible by sight. 

In-vis’-i-ble-ness, 8. Invisibility. 

In-vis’-i-bly, 105: ad. In a manner to escape sight, 

In-vis’-i-bil”-i-ty, 84: 8. State of being invisible 

In-vis’-10N, (-vizh'-tin) 8. Want of vision. (Obs.) 

INVITATION, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

Ty INVITE=in-vite, v. a. and a. To ask to a 
place, particularly to one’s house; to allure, to per- 
suade:—neu. To give invitation; to persuade, 

In-vi'-ta-tor-y, 129, 105: a. and s. Using or con- 
taining invitatioa:—s. Hymo of invitation to prayer. 

In-vi'-ter, 36: s. One who invites. 

In-vi'-ting, a. and s, Attractive :—s. Invitation, 

{n-vi/-ting-ly, ad. Attractively ; alluringly. 

In-vi'-ting-ness, gs. Attractiveness. 

In-vite/-ment, s. lavitation. [B. Jonson.} 

In’-vi-ta"-tion, 89: 8. Act of inviting ; solicitation. 

INVITRIFIABLE, in-vit/-re-f1//-d-bl, 105: 
101: a That cannot be converted into glass. 

To INVOCATE.—See under To Invoke. 

INVOICE=in’-voice, 30: 8. A writing sent with 
merchandize, particularizing the articles, their prices, 
and other necessary points of information. 

To In'-voice, v. a. To state in an invoice. 

To INVOKE=in-voke’, v. a. To call apop with 
solemnity; to address in prayer: to call judicially, 

Tv In'-vo-catTr, vt. a. To invoke. 

In’-vo-ca"'-tion, $9: 8. The act of invoking; the 
form of words used. 

INVOLUCRUM.—See under To Involve. 

INVOLUNTARY, in-vdl/-tin-tar-dy, 129, 105: 
a, Not having power of will or choice; not proceeding 
from will or choice. 

In-vol’-un-tar-i-ness, 8. The state or quality of not 
being dependent on the will. 

In-vol/-un-tar-i-ly, ad. Not by will or chuice. 

T. INVOLVE, in-volv’, 189: v. a. To inwrap, 
to cover with any thing surrounding; tu compre 3 to 
join mutually; to entangle; to mingle together fone 
fusedly; to multiply a quantity inte itself a given 
number of times. 

[n/-vo-1.0"-TION, (-l‘oo-shun, 109, 89) 8. Act 
of involving; state of being involved; in grammar, 
the mingling or insertion of a clause; in mathematics, 
the raising of quantities from their ruvts to uby powers 
assigned. 

In’-vo-lu’/-crum, [Tat.] s. Literally, a cover or 
wrapper; the calyx of a plant remote frum its flower. 
The diminutive of this word is [ arulu’eret ; the adjective 
is [nvolcred, (159,) having aa involucrum., 

In’-vo-lute, s. A curve traced by the end of a string 


in folding it round another curve, cr in unfolding it, 
with reference to the other, which is called the Evolute. 


In'-vo-lu!-ted, a. Rolled spirally tuwards. [Buts,, 
{INVIOLABLE, Ynevi’-6-1d-bl, 101: @. Not to INVULNERABLE, Yn-vull-nér-A-bl, 101: @& 
be broken, injured, or profaned ; insusceptible of hurt. | That cannot be wounded. 
The sign = !s used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
aaa : mish-un, ¢, ¢. mission, 165: vizh-an, & ¢. vision, 165; akin, 166: ee 166 


IRA 


In val’-ner-a-ble-ness, s. Che quality of being in- 
vuloerable. 


To INWALL, tn-wiwl’, 112: v. a. To enctuse 
with a wall, to fortify. (Spenser. ] 

INWARD), in/-word 38: a.,ad.,and s. Internal, 
placed within; intimate, dumestic; sexted in’ the 
mind adv. Toward the inside; concavely or bending 
inward; into the mind or thougits; favards (see 
lower) is the same:—s. Any thing within (see as a 
plural substantive lower). Shakspeare uses it to sig- 
nify au intimate or near acquaintance. 

In’-wards, 143: ad. and s. pl, Inward :—s, pi, 
| Milton. Mortimer.] The bowels. 

In’-ward-ly, ad. In the inner parts; ‘n the heart. 

in!-ward-ness, s. lutimacy, (Shaks.) internal state. 
( More. 7 ; 

To INW EAVE, in-weav’, 189 :) v. a. ( Milton uses 

} Inwove=tn-wove, Inwove for the 

INwoven, tn-wo’-vn, 114: | participle. The 
regular preterit, Interweaved, is unusual, but may be 
met with.) To weave tozether, to intwine, to com- 
plicate. Z 

To INWIHTEEL, to-hweel!, 56: v.a. To surround. 

INWIT=in’-wit, s. Mind, understanding. (Obs. } 

To INWOOD, in widd’, v. a. To hide in woods. 
Obs.} 

INWORKING, in’-wurk-Ing, 141: s. Operation 
or energy within. 

In-wnovaur, (-rdwt, 126) a, Adorned with work. 

To INWRAP, Tn-rap’, 157: v. a. To involve. 

To INWREATIULE, tn-réathe’, 157, 171: 0. a. 


To surround or encompass as with a wreath. 

IODINE, i’-b-din, 105: s. An undecompounded 
substance, of a bluish black colour, and metallic lustre 
when solid, and ata temperature of about 70° rs 
ducing a vtolet vapour, from the colour of which it 
takes its name. [tis ranked among the acidifying 
supporters of combustion. 

V-o-dous, 120 a Pertaining to iodine: :odous acid 

[-od’-ic, 88: contains but one degree of oxygen ; 
tutic acid contains more than one degree. 

l’-0 date, s. A salt consisting of iodine, oxygen, and 

base. 


A 

I’ o-dide, 6: s. Any incombustible compounded 
substance, having no sensible properties of an acid, of 
which iodine isa purt. Some chemists yrefer I’-ong 
to this form of the word : but see -ide, in the Index of 
Terminations. 

1 od/-u-ret, s. Any combustible compounded sub- 
stance, having no sensible properties of an acid, of 
which iodine is a part. 

I’-o-lite, s. A mineral of a viulct colour. 

JONIC=1-6n! ick, 6, 88: a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from fonia, the Asiatic part uf ancient Greece: 
itis applied to an order of architecttre, to an airy 
kind of music; to the sect of philusophers founded by 
Thales of Miletus, &c. 

IOTA=1-0'-td, s. Primarily, the Greek #, which in 
coutractions is often signified by a sort of dot under 
another letter: hence, a tittle, the least quantity 
assignable. A jut has the same meaning and origin. 

IPECACUANHA, ip!-é-cick’-b-an"-d, 160: ¢. 
An Indian plant of emetic virtues. 

IPSE DIXIT, Yp/ abydick”-alt: [Lat.] “He 
himself said it.” It is often used substantively to 
signify mere assertion. Ipso facto, &e., ave Supp. 

IRASCIBLE, &c.—See in the next class. 

IRE=tre, 45: «. Anger, wrath, hatred. 

Ire’-fuel, 117: «, Angry, raging, furious. 

lre’-tl-ly, ad. In on angry manner. 

V’- rows, 120: a. Angry, passionate. [Chancer.} 

[-ras!-cr-BiR, 6, 105, 101: a. Partaking of the 
Qulure of anger; prone to anyer. 
ras ci-ble-ness, 2. Trascibility. 


IR-R 


I-ras'-cr-bil/’-1-ty, 8. Quality of bemg iraseible. 
IRENICAL, 1-rén’-€-cal, 105: a. Peaceful. 
I’-ren-arch, (-ark, 161) s. An officer of the ol¢ 
Grevk empire employed to preserve public tranquillity, 
IRIS=1ed-is, 45: 8. The rainbow ; any appear. 
ance resembling the rainbow.{Lat. ) See fartifer in Sep 
I-11-sa!-ted, a. Exhibiting the prismatic colours. 
I’-ri-des’-cent, a, lrisated; coloured as an iris. 
I-ieiv!-7-um, YU: 8. A whitish metal exhibiting a 
variety of colours while dissolving in muriatic acid. 
IRISH=ire'-Ish, 45: a. and s, Made or produced 
in, or pertaining to Ireland:—s. The language of 
Ireland; a linen made in Ireland; a zame of older 
times; as a plural, the people of Ireland. 
l’-rish-ism, 158: 8s. Au Hibernicism. 
To IRK=erk, 35 : v. a. To weary, to give pain to: 
itis scarcely used except impersonally; as, It irks me. 
Irk’-some, (-stim, 107) @. Wearisome, tedivus. 
Irk’-some-ly, ad. Wearisomely, unplicasingly. 
Irk/-sume-ness, s. Wearisomeness. 


IRON, 1’-urn, 159: 8. and a. The most common 
and useful of the metals, extremely hard, yet malle 
able and fusible; ao instrument made of iron ; in the 
plural, it often signifies fetters:—adj. Made of iron; 
resembling iron in colour; figuratively, harsh; stern; 
bard ; indissoluble; impenetrable; miserable, as op- 
posed to golden or silver in the sense of happy. 

To 1'-ron, v.a. To smooth with an iron; to shackle; 
to furnish or arm with iron. 


I!-ron-y, (-1'-urn-éy) @. Made of iron; resembling 
iron, hard. See alsu the next class. 

t Among the compounds are I’ron-elay, (a sort of bay 
salt;) /’run flint, (ferruginous quartz;) l’ren-Aearted, 
(hard-hearted,) J'run-monger, (a desler in iron ;) 
Pron-mould, (a mark on linen by the rust of irons— 
See Mould ;) J’ron-sick, (having her bolts and nails 
Tusty and corroded, sv as to be leaky—a sea term;) 
Ironstone, (an ore of iron;) Iron-tevod, (a very hard 
and ponderous wood 3) J’run-work, (the parte of any 
thing which consist of iron; in the plural, a manufae- 
tory for working pig-iron into bars, &e.;) J‘ron-wort, 
(a plant,) &c. The /ron crown is the crown of lraly. © 

IRONY, 1/-ron-éy, 18, 105: 8. A mode of Speech 
in which the meaning is contrary to the words —See 
also under Iron. 

I’-ron-ist, s, One who speaks by contraries. 

I-ron’-ic. 88 2 Expressing one thing and meaning 

I-ron!-i-cal, another ; sarcastic. 

I-ron’-i-cal-ly, ad, 1p aw ironical manner. 

[IROUS.—See under Ire. 


IR-, A prefix used for In-. which see: like re, it 
sometimes signifies negation or privation, being io 
such case equivalent to roe or ua:—sometimes it im- 
plies simply mm or into; sometimes on or upon, The 
pronunciation of this prefix iu actual use always gives 
to the ¢ the sound it would have before any other 
consonant (129), although abstractly the two letter 
are sounded er, (33.) 

To An-na'-vi-are, (ir-ra/-dé-dte, 129, 90, 146) 
v. a.and a, To dart rays iato; to adorn with Ji ht; to 
animate by heat or light; to decorate with shining or- 
naments; to enlighten intellectually :—seu. ‘To emit 
rays. 

Ir-ra/-di-ate, a. Adorned with brightness. 

j 


Ir-ra!-di-a"-/on, 89: s. Illumination: the act of 
emitting minute particles from some substance, 
Ir-ra!-di-ance, bytes a s. Emissio. of rays 
of light; beams of light emitted. 
In-RaT’-10N-A1, (-rash’-in-al, 89, 92) a. Not 
rational, void of understanding ; contrary to reason. 
Ir-ras’-ton-al-ly, ad. Without reason, absurlly. 
Ir-rad’-ton-al"'-i-ty, 84: 8. Waut of reason. 
In’-re-cr.aim"-4-BLE, 101: a, Nol to be reciaimed. 
}r/-re-claim-a-bly, 105: ad. Su os to be irre- 
claimable, 


Yae schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Tie’-aR-con-c1"-1.4-81.F, 101: a. Not to be recalled 


to amity; unappeasable, 


Ir’-re-con-ci"'-la-bly, ad. Iu a manner that pre- 


cludes reconciliation, 


r’-re-con-ci"-la-ble-ness, s. Quality of being irre. 


concilable. 
Ir’-re-con-cile’-ment, s. Disagreement. 
I r/-re-con-cil-i-a"-tion, s. Want of reconciliation. 
To Ir-rec!-on-cile, 92: v.a. To 
conciled to. (Ld. Clarendon.) 
Ir-rec’-on-ciled, a. Not atoned. (Shaks.]} 


In!-nu-cow"-En-4-BLE, (-ciiv/-r-d-bl, 116, 0) 
t remedied. 


a, Not tobe recovered; rot to be restored o 
Ir’-re-cov"-er-a-bly, ad. Beyond recovery. 
Ir’-re-cov"-er-a-ble-ness, s. 

coverable, 


G7 Some of onr old authors use for the preceding the 
Anglo-Latin words IRREcU’PERABLE and IRKECU’PE- 


RARLY. 
Tr’-Re-perM"-4-p1.8, 101: a. Not redeemable. 


Ir’-re-deem"-a-bly, ad. So as not to be redeemable. 


id 


Ine’-re-pu”’-c1-B1.z, 101: a. Nol reducible. 


Ir-ReY’-R4-G4-BL.E, 101: a. Literally, not to be 


broken; so¢ to be refuted or overthrown. 
Ir-ref*-ra-ga-bly, 105: ud. Irrefutably. 
Ir-ref’-ra-ga-ble-ness, s. Irrefragability. 


Ir-ref’-ra-ga-bil”-i-ty, 84: s. Strength of argument 


not to be refuted. 

Iv/-Rk-¥v’ -T4-B1.2, 101: a, Not to be refuted. 

Ir'-re-fu”-ta-bly, ad. So as not to be refuted. 

Ir-REG’-u-Lar, 34: a. and s. Not regular, devi- 
ating from cule, custom, or nature: immethodical ; 
anomalous; not restrained aa to personal conduct :— 
s. One not following a settled rule. 

Ir-reg’-u-lar- ly, ad. In an irregular manner. 

Ir-reg’-u-lar”¢-ty, 84, 105: s. Deviation from tule ; 
noglect of order; inordinate practice, vice. 

To Ir-reg’-u-late, v. a. To disorder. (Brown.] 

Ir-REL’-4-TivE, 105: a, Not relative, unconnected. 

Ir-rel’-a-tive-ly, 105: ad, Unconnectedly. 

lr-re’-R-vant, a. Not assisting the purpose in 
hand, not applicable, not to the purpose. 

Ir-rel’-e-vant-ly, ad. Without being to the purpose. 

Ir-rel’-e-van-cy, s. State of being irrelevant. 

Ir’-ER-1.1RV"-4-BLE, (-lév’-d-bl, 103, 101) a. 
Not relievable. 

Tr’-Re-1.1G”-1008, (ir’-ré-Ifd”-j’Gs, 146, 120) a. 
NVot religious; impious; contrary to religion. 

Ir’-re-lig*-sous-ly, ad. With irreligion. 

Ir’-re-lig”-ion, s. Want of religion; impiety. 

Ik-re’-me-4-BLE, a, Not admitting a return. 
[ Dryden.} 

In’-RE-mx “-pI-4-BLE, 90, 101: a. Nol to be re- 
medied, admitting no cure. 

Ir’-re-me*-di-a-bly, ad. So as to preclude remedy. 

Ir’-re-me”-di-u-ble-ness, 8. State of being irre. 
mediable, 

In’-RE-w1s”-si-nLR, 101: a. Not to be remitted ; 
unpardonable. 

Ir’-re-mis”-si-bly, ad. Unpardonably. 

Ir’-re-mis”-si-ble-neas, s, Quality of being unpar- 
donable. 

]i’-RR-Mo”-v4-BLE, (-md0’-va-bl, 107, 101) a. 
Not removable, immovable, not to be changed. 
R’-RE-MU”-NER-4-BLE, 101: a. Not to be re- 
warded. 

In’-RE-NowNED”, 114: a. Not renowned. 


In-Rep’-4-R4-B1.B, 101: a, Not reparable, not to 
be recovered or repaired. 

Ir-rep’-a-ra-bly, ad. So as to be irreparable. 

It-rep’-a-ra-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. The quaty or 
state of being irreparable. 


prevent being re- 


State of being irre- 


IR-R 


1ie’-Re-PRaL”-4-BL.E, 101: a. Not repealable. 
Ir’-re-peal*-a-bly, ad. Beyond the power of rey ew 
In’-RE-PEN”-TANCE, 8, Impenitence. 
In’-Ru-PLEV“-z-4-BL.F, 92, 101: «a. Not to be 
redeemed, [Law term.]} 
Ik-nev’-RR-HEN”-SI-BLE, 92, 105, 101: a. Nut 
reprehensible, exempt from blame. 
Ir-rep’-re-hen*-si-bly, ad. Without blame. 
Ir-rep’-re-hen”-si-ble-ness. s. Quality of boing 
irreprehensible. 
In-REY-RE-sEN-T4-BLE, (-z&n’-td-bl, 151) a, 
Not to be figured by a representation. (StillingAeet.) 
In’-ng-PRes~-g!-B).2, 101: a. Noi repressible. 
In’-RB-PROACH”=4-B1.2, a. Not reproachable 
Ir’-re-proach”-a-bly, ad. Blamelessly. 


Ir’-re-proach*-a-ble-ness, s, Blamctessness. 


In’-RE-PRO”-v4-BLR, (-prdo’-vd-bl, 107) a. Not 
liable to reproof, irreproachable. 
Ir’-re-pro”’-va-bly, ad. Beyond reproach. 
In’-REP-t1TI-0V8, (-tish-’is, 147) a. Crept in; 
privately introduced. (Castell. Nichols.) 
In’-ne-sisT”-ENCE, (-zist’-Ence, 151) s. The non- 
insults, patience under sufferings, 


Tesistence of 

{Paley.] 

In’-e-sist”-1-B1.2, (-ztst’-€-bl, 151, 105, 101) a. 
Not to be resisted. {A relation of the preceding. } 

Ir’-re-sist”-i-bly, ad. So as not to be resisted. 

Ir’-re-sist”-i-ble-ness, 8. Irresistibility. 

Ir’-re-sist’-7-bil”-:-ty, 84, 105: s. The quality or 
state of being irresistible. 

¢> The barbarous word Ir’resist"less, used by Glan- 
vil (the best authority) for Resistless, would, if 
inserted, belony to this class. 

Ir-nE5’-0-LU-BLE, (-réz’-4-1’o0-bl, 151, 109, 
101) a, Not to be resolved into parts; indissoluble. 

Ir-res/-o-lu-ble-ness, s. Indissolubleness. 

In-nes’-0-LoTR, (-réz’-J-l'oot, 151, 109) a. Not 
resolute. [A relation of the preceding.) 

Ir-res’-o-lute-ly, ad. Without firmness of mind. 

Ir-res’.o-lute-ness, s.. Irresolution. 

Ir-res’-o-Iu*-tion, 89: s. Want of resolution; in 
decision. 

Ir’-re-sol”-ved-ly, ad. Without settled determinatior 
Boyle.) 

Ik Eauareci ive: 105: a, Not regarding cir. 


cumstances. 
Iv’-re-spect”-ive-ly, ad. Regardless of cireta.- 
stances. 
IR-REs’-PI-R4-BLE, @. Unfit for respiration. 
In/-R&-SPON”-#i-BLE, @, Not responsible. 
Ir’-re-spon”-si-bil-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Want of re- 
sponsibility. 
Ir’-Rg-TEN -TIVE, 105: a. Not retentive. 
Ir’-RE-TRIEV”-4-81.E, 101: a. Nol tobe retrieved, 
irreparable, irrecoverable. 
Ir’-re-triev”-a-bly, ad. Irreparably. 
Ir’-re-triev”-a-ble-ness, s, State of being irretriev- 
able. 
In-Rev’-ER-ENT, a. Not reverent, not expressing 
due reverence or respect: old authors use Irreo'crend. 
Ir-rev’-er-ent-ly, ad. Without reverence. 
Ir-rev’-er-ence, s. Want of reverence ; state of be- 
ing disregarded, 
Iie/-RE-vER”-81-BLB, 101: a. Nol reversible. 
Ir’-re-ver”-si-hly, 105: ad. Irrevocably. 
Ir’-re-ver’’-si-ble-ness, s. State of being irreversible. 
IR-REV’-0-c4-BLE, 101: a. Nol to be revoked. 
Ir-rev’-o-ca-bly, ad. Beyond recall. 
Ir-rev’-o-ca-ble-ness, 8. State of being frrevocabla 
Ir-rev’-o-ca-bil”-i-ty, 84: 8. Irrevocableness. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Ir-rev’-o-1.c-B1F, 109, 101: @. That has no revo- 
lution. (Milton: prose.) 

Le’-nHEe-ToR”-I-cat, 164: a. Not rhetorical; in- 
elegant in phrase; uupersuasive. 

To Veeri-aaTe, (ir-ré-gate, 105) v. a. To sprin- 
kle water on, to wet, to moisten; to supply with 
streams of water. 

Ir-ri-ga”-tien, 89: s. The act of watering. 

Ir-rig’-u-vus, 92, 120: a. Watered, moist. 

In-ris’-10Nn, (-rizh’-un, 147) s. The act of throw- 
ing a laugh on any one; a laughing at. 

To Iv’enI-TATR, 105: v. a. To excite ire or anger 
in, to provoke, to exasperate; to ngitate or heighten ; 
to fret, or excite heat or reduess in the skiu, as by 
friction. —See another sease below. 

Ir’ ri-tate, a. Heightened. (Bacon.) 

Ir’-ri-ta’-tive, 105: a. Serving to excite; producing 
irritation, 

{r’-ri-ta”-/ion, 89: #. Provocation ; heat; excite- 
ment. 

Ir’-ri-ta!-forey, a. Stimnlating. 

ir’-ri-ta-ble. 101: a. Easily provoked. 

Ir-ri-ta-bil”-i ty, S4, 105: s, Quality of being 
irritable. 

To IlenIeTATE, v.a. To render void. [Bp. Bram- 
hall.) See also the preceeding class. 

Ir-ri-tunt, a. Rendering vuid. (Hayward. } 

In-RuP-TIoN, 89: 8. A bursting 1”, a sudden in- 
vasion or incursion. 

Ir-rup’-tive, 105: a, Rushing in or upon. 

IS, ¥z, 151: Third pers. sing. pres. of To Be: 
which see. 

TSAGOGICAL, f'-8d-pid"-gé-cal, 105: a. Lite- 
rally, leading in; introductory. 

ISAGON =1-sd-yon. s. An equal-augled figure. 

ISCHIADIC, is!-ké-id’-ick, 161, 105. 83: a. 
Pertaining to the hip, or the parts near the hip. 

ISCHURY, Is'-ku-réy. 164, 105; s. A stoppage 
of urine. 

1/-chu-ret”-ic. a. and ¢. Relieving ischury :——s. A 
medicine to relieve ischury. 

ISICLE=1'-cé-cl, 105, 104: @. An icicle; which 
see under Ice. 

"Iesina-Giass, (1/-zing-glass, 151,11) s. (Lite. 
rally, ice glass.) A white glntinous substance made 
from the sounds of certain fresh-water fishes. 

I”-siny-glass-stone’ , & Mica, a fossil. 

ISLAMISM, f{2/-la-mizm, 153: 4. Orthodoxy 
among the Mahometans; Mahometan faith, generally. 

ISLAND.—See in the ensuing class. 

ISLE, ile, 115, 157: 8. A tract of land surrounded 
by water; an island; a small island. It is sometimes 
incorrectly written for ata/e. 

Is'-\and, (1/-land, 12) 8. Tract of land surrounded 
by water. 

]e'-land-er, 36: s. Inhabitant of an island. 

Ie'-let, 8. A little island, an isle. 

To Is'-0-1.aTx, (iz/-d-late, 92. 151) v. a. To place 
in a detached situation ; to insulate. 

Is''-o-la! ted, a. Insulated, detached. 

1SO-, A prefix shortened from isos, a Greek adjective 
signifying equal. See other compounds in Supp. 

[-socH’-ro-nat, (-sdck!-rd-nd@l, 161) a. Having 
equal times; performed in equa: times. 

J-soch!-ro-nows, a. Isochronal. 

l/-so-mor*-provs, (-fas, 163, 120) a. Equal as 
to form; preserving its origival form. Sce Supp. 

I/-son"-vemy, 87: 8. Equal law or rights. 


V-so-prr’-iemET-ni-cAL, a. Equal in extent of 


periphery or circumference. 


I-sos'-ce-1.es, (-sé-ldez, 59, 101) a. Literally, 


ITI 


having equal legs, applied to a triangle having or ly 
two sitles equal. 
I'-s>-THER”-s41..4. Having equa/ily of temperature. 


}'-go-1oN"-1¢, a. Having equaé tones. 


Ts ISOLATE.—Scee under Isle. 
ISRAELITE, ‘z'-rd-&l-ite=12!-rdil-1te=12/-rél- 
ite, 14. 13: 8. A descendant of Israel, a Jew. 


ISSUE. fsh!’oo, 147, 148: 8. The act of passing 
out; the passage out; hence, evacuation: a vent oF 
fontanel made io a muscle for the discharge of 
humors: hence, also, that which turns out or happens, 
event, consequence, sequel, conclusion ; in law, the 
fruit of the body, or children; also profit as proceed- 
ins from certain sources ; also, the point or matter de- 
pending in suit on which the parties join, and put 
their cause to trial, and are hence said fo join tsswe ; 
and an issne upon a matter of fact may be general or 
special; general, when it is left to the jury todetermine 
guilty or not guilty; special, when a material point 
alleged by the defendant in his defence is to be 
tried, as in assault and battery, where the defendant 
pleads that the plaintiff struck first. 

To 1s'-sue, v. m. and a. To pass or come ont; to 
proceed :—act, To send out or forth ; to send out judi- 
cially or authoritatively, often followed by out or forth. 

[,'-sued, a. Descended. [Shaks.] 

Is/-su-ing,, 8. The act of passing out. 

Is’-sve-less, a. Childiess, without descendants. 

ISTHMUS, ist’-mas, 166: s. A neck of land 
bee! two continents, or a peninsula to another tract 
of laud. 

IT=it, pron. (Asa possessive, Its.) The thing spoken 
of before. Sometimes there is no definite antecedent ; 
as inthe phrases Jt rains; Is t come to this? It is 
plain he was wrong; Jt is I; we must fight rt out. 
Our ancestors used he and his whe-e we now use tf and 


ils. 
It’-self, pron. The reciprocal of It. 


ITALIAN, é-tal-yan, 105, 92, 146: a. and s. 
Pertaining to Italy:—s. A native of Italy; the lan- 
guage of Italy. 

Tu J-tal'-ian-ate, v. a. To make Italian; to render 
conformable to Italian. [Ascham, 1589.] 

I-tal’-ic, a. and s. Relating to Italy, bat applied 
particularly to a type first used by Italian printers, 
and now employed to distinguish words or sentences : 
—s. In the plural, Italics, it means Italic letters. 

To I-tal/-i-cise, v. a. To distinguish by Italics. 
(Dr. Parr.] 

ITCH=ttch, s. The uneasy sensation in the skio 
which is eased by scratching; distinctively, a ctta- 
neous disease accompanied by excessive itching from 
pustules which, as m-:croscopes show, are raised by 
small animals; figuratively, a constant teasing desire. 

To Itch, v. n. To feel the sensation called itching ; 
to have a teasing inclination. 

Itch/-ing, s. The state of the skin when we desire te 
scratch it; a teasing desire. 

Itch’-y, 105: a. Infected with the itch. 

ITEM=1-tém, [Lat.] ad. and 8. Also,—a word 
often used in catalogues, or any detail of particula:s, 
in introducing exch particular as it follows a fore- 
going —s. Any thing which might form part of a de- 
tail; a hint of something to fellow, but not said; no 
innuendo. . 

To \'-tem, v. a. To make a note of. 

To ITERATE=tt'-€r-dte, v. a. To go over a 
second time, to repeat. 

It’’-er-a'-tive, 105: a. Repeating. (Cotgrave.) 

It'-er-a"-diun, 89: 8. Repetition. 

It'-er-ant, a. Repeating. (Bucon.) 

It'-er-a-ble, a. That may be repeated. [Hammend.] 

ITINERANT=1-tin’@r-ant, a. and s. (This 
word is etymologically related to the foregoing ) Pass 


ing or travelling; wnndering, not settled -—s. Ove 
who travels; a Vagrant. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
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I-tin’-er-a’-ry, 105: s. and a. A book of travels; 
a guide for travelling :—a. Itinerant; done on a jour 
avy, or during frequent change of place. 

To \-tin’-er-ate, v. #. To travel. [Cockeram.] 

ITSELF. — See under It. 

ITTRIA.— See Yttria. 


IVORY, i’-vd-rdy, 105: s. and a. A hard sub- 
stance of a fiue white colour, being the tusk of au 
elephant wheo er ee cay the animal, oa pro- 

rly prepared :—adj, Made or consisting of ivory ; 
prepared from burnt ivory or bones, as ivory black ; 
Pard and white like ivory. 


IVY, V-vey, s. A parasitic plant. 
I'-vyed, (-vid, 114) a. Overgrown with ivy. 


J. 


J is the tenth letter of the alphabet, but having been 
usually identified with I, the tenth letter in popular 
reckoning is K. ‘Till of lite years, English diction- 
aries have absurdly imitated those of the Latin lJan- 
guage, ia which the words commencing with I and J 
are mingled, because iv the aucient mode of pro- 
nounciny | atiu there was no other difference between 
the sounds of these letters than that we hear between 
fin re-tal’t-ate, when pronounced in four disti:.ct 
syllables, and the same letter in re-tal’-fate,  pro- 
nounced in three by the added action which converts 
the vowel into a cousonant sound. (see Prin. 58.) 
With us, and even in our pronunciation of Latin, J 
has not the smallest affinity with Z; in the single 
word Hallelujah it retains its ancient sound; in all 
other words, it is a monoyraph or single mark fur two 
consouant souads considered us one, and furminy the 
64th eiemunt of the schemes prefixed. The ancient 
alliance between « and v was of the same nature as 
between i and); and a currespondent difference exists 
in their modern suvunds: moreover, as the ancient j 
is replaced by consonant y, so the ancient 9 is replac 
by consunant w: (See V.) In contractious, J 1s still 
frequently used for J: thus I. H.S. often appear for 
J.H_S., (Jesus Hominum Salvator. Jesus the Saviour 
of men.) 


Zo JABBER=iab!-ber, 36: v. n. and a. To talk 


rapidly or indistinctly; to prate or chatter idly :—uct. 
To utter with confused sounds, 


Jab/-ber, s, Prate; indistinct talk. 

Jah’-ber-er, # One who jabbers. 

Jab’-ber-ment, s. Pra.ing discourse. (Milton : prose.) 

JACENT=ja’-cént, 92: a. Lying at length. 

JACK=Jack, s. The diminutive of John, used as a 
general term of contempt for a saucy or a paltry 
fellow, or for one who puts himself forward in some 


oflice or employment.—See also luwer in this class, 
and also the following classes. 


Jack’-of-ali’-trades, s. One clever atany business. 

Jack!-a-dan!’-dy, s. A little impertinent fellow. 

Jack”-a-lent’, s. Originally, a puppet thrown at in 
Lent; hence, a boy in ridicule. 

Jack’-an-apes, s. An ape; cne full of apish tricks ; 
a coxcomb. 

Jack’-a-lan”-tern, s. Will o’ the wisp, or an ignis 
satuus. : 

J ack'-of-the-clock”-house, s. A little figure that 
strikes the quarters of the clock, 

Jack-pud’-ding, (-pddd/-ing, 117) s. A merry- 
andrew, 

Jack’-sauce, s. An impudent fellow. (Shuks.] 

Jack/-by-the-hedye”, s. A name given to a plant. 

Jack’-in-the-boz’’, 183: s. A toy; also the name 
of a plant 


Jack, 8s. The name of various instruments, many of 
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which act in place of a boy; ana stoek to pull off 
boots ; an engine to turn a spit; also u cup of waxed 
leather ; (See Black-jack ;) a small bow) thrown out 
for a mark to the bowlers; a part of a harpsichord, 
virginal, or spinet ; a support to saw wood on; the 
colours of a British ship. There are other significa- 
tions of this word, but it is doubted, in some of tiem, 
whether the etymology is not differeut: See after the 
present class, and under Jacket. 

Jack’/-smith, s A smith that makes jacks. 

JAack-,—A prefix signifying male. 

Jack’-ass, s. A male ass. 

Jack'-daw, s. A species of crow. 

JACK=jack, s. A young pike. 

JACKAL, jack’-dwl, 112: s. A small animal 
supposed to atart prey for the lion. 


JACK ET=jack’'-ét, 14: #. A short coat. 
Jack’-et-ed, a. Wearing a jacket. 


-Jack, @. A coat of mail; a kind of military cont 


worn over 2 coat of mail. 
Jack’-buots, 8. p/. Boots serving as armour. 
JAGOBINE, &c.—See in the next class. 
JACOBUS=jd-co’-bis, s, The Latin for James; 


apprupriately, a gold cvin struck in the reign of 
James I. 


Jac’-o-bin, 81, 92: s. and a. A monk of the order 
of Dominicans, and of a monastery dedicated to St. 
James ; a pigeo: with a high tuft, probably named 
frum some funcied resemblance to a monk's hood; a 
French revolutionary society which met at a monas- 
tery of Jacobin friars or the church of St. Jacobus; 
hence, a secret opposer of monarchy, a democrat :— 
adj. Holding the principles of a jacobin. 

Jac'-o-bi-nism, 153: s. The principles and practice 
of a jacobin. [Burke.) 

Jac’-o-bite, 6: s. and a. One attached to the cause 
of James 11. after his abdication, and to the subse. 
quent pretenders of the Stuart line. It is also the 
name of one ofa sect of heretics who were a branch of 
the Eutychiana; but ia this application the word is 
allied to Jacob, (a Syrian preacher of the sixth cen- 


tury,) and not to Jacobus :—adj. Holding the prin- 
ciples of a jacobite. 


Jac'-o-bi-tism, s. The principles of a Jacobite. 
JACONET=jack’-d-n&t, » A coarse muslin. 
JACTANCY, jack’-tdn-cdy, s. Literally, a casting 


or throwing: figuratively, a boasting. (Out of use.] 
Jac’-ti-ta’-tion, 89. 8. Tossing, restlessness ; (Harvey.] 
a false pretension to marriage. [Canon Law, ] 
fo Jac’-u-late, v. a. To dart. 
Jac’-u-la!-tor-y, a. Darting out; ejaculatory. 
Jac/-u-la’”’-4i.n, 89: 8. The act of throwing. 
JADE=jade, s. A horse of no spirit, a hack ; hence, 


& woinan in contempt; sometimes a young womau in 
good-natured irony. 


To Jade, v. a. and n. To harass ty dispirit; to 
overbear; to employ in vile officcs:—neu. To lose 
spirit, 

Ja'-dish, a. Vicious as a horse; vicious as a woman 

Ja’-der-y, 105: 8. Jadish tricks. 

JADE=jade, s. A species of the jasper. 

To JAG=jag, v. a. To cut into notches. 

Jag, 8. A notch or denticulation: in provincial use 
a small parcel or load. 

Jag’-yy, (-guey 77) a. Uneven, denticulated. 


Jag’-ged-ness, 77: 8. The state of being notched 
or uneven. : 


JAGUAR=j&p’-td-ar, 8. The American tiger. 
JAIL=jail, s. A prison.—See Gaol. 

Jail’-bird, s. One used to be put in prison. 
JAKES=jakes, s. A house of office or privy. 
JALAP=jal’-adp, s. A purgative root. See Supp. 
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To JAM=jam, vr. 2. To thrast between two bodics 
so as to render immovable. 

Jam, s. A thick bed of stone in a lead mine. 

JAM=jam, s. A conserve of fruits boiled with sugar 
and water: it is also found as a contraction of jemmuh, 
a muslin dress worn in India. 

JAMB=jamb, s. Literally, a leg; hence, a door- 
post, or other supporter in a building. 

Jampxux, (zhamb/-oo, Lie 170) s. pl. Armour 
for the legs, greaves. (Dryden. 

Jam-bee’,s. A walking cane. (Tatler.] 

JANE=jane, s. A coin of Genoa; a kind of fustian, 
perhaps originally from Genva. 

To JANGLE, jdng’-gl, 158, 101: v. ». and a. 


To bicker in words:—act. To cause to sound discord- 
antly. 

Jan'-gle, s. Babble; discordant sound. 

Jan'-gler, s. A wrangling, noisy fellow. 

Jan’-zling, s Babble; dispute, quarrel. 

JANITOR, j&n’-é-tor, 38: 8. A door-keeper. 

JANIZARY, jin’-d-zar-dy, s. A soldier of the 
Turkish foot-yuards: they are now abolished. ° 

JANNOCK=jan’-nock, s. Oatbread. (Local.] 

JANSENISM, jin/-sé-nizm, 158: 8. The doc- 
trine concerning grace which Jansen, who died in 
1638, opposed to thut of the Jesuits. 

Jan’-se-nist, 8s. A holder of Junsenism. 

JANTY, jan/-tdy, 23, 122: a. Showy, fluttering, 
dashing. 

c> This mor: a corruption of the French genfi/, was in 
common colloquial use till the end of the last ceutury. 

Jan’-ts-ness, s. Originally, genteelness; airiness, 
flutter, showiness: it is often written jauntiness, 

JANUARY, jan’-b-d-rdy, 105: s. The first month 
of the year. 

JAPAN =jd-pin’, s. Work figured and varnished, 
as that done by the natives of Japan. 

To Ja-pan’, v.a, To varnish; to make black and 
xlossy. 

Ja-pan/-ner, s. One who japans. 

Ja-pan’-ning, s. The art of a japanner. 

To JAPE=yjape, v. n. and a. To jest:—uct. To 
trick. Hence, Jape, (a jest,) and Ja’-per, (a buffoon.) 
{Obs.) 

To JAR=jar, 33: v. mn. and a. To strike together 
with imperfect vibration, to clash; hence, to interfere; 
to quarrel, to dispute :—act. To shake; to suund un- 
tuuably. 

Jar, s. Animperfect vibration of sound; a vibration 
of a pendulum; (Shaks.;] clash of interests, discord. 
To leave a dour ajar, is, to leave it in a state to jar 
with the door-post, or, accordiug to others, to leave it 
to gyre or turn. 


Jar'-ring, 33, 129: 8. A shaking ; collision ; dispute. 

JAR=jar, 33: s. A large earthen or glass bottle 
with a broad mouth. 

To JARBLE.—See To Javel. 

JARDES, zhardz, [Fr.] 170: s. pl. Callous 
tumors on the legs of a horse belaw the bend of the ham. 

To JARGLE, jar-gl, 101: v. 2, (Probably allied 
to the following word.) To emit a harsh sound. [Obs.) 

JARGON =jar’-gon, 8. Confused or unintelligible 


talk, gibberish. It alsooccurs asa corruption of Zircon, 
the name of a mineral. 


JARGONELLE, jar-gd-nél’, [Fr.] 8. A sort of 


pear. 

JASEY, ja’-zéy, 151: 8. A worsted wig. 

JASHAWK=jas’-hadwk, #. A young hawk. 

JASMINE, jaz’-mfn, 151,105: #. The proper 
word for the flower generally called a Jessamine. 

JASPER=jas’-per, 8. A silicious mineral of several 


varieties, generally of a bright green colour. Spenser 
usos Jasp. 


JER 


Jas’'-per-a-ted, a. Mixed with jasper. 

Jas!-pa-chate, (-kaite, 161) #. Agate-jasper. (Oba” 

JAUN DICE=jin/-diss, 122, 105: s. A disease 
accompanied by a suffusion of bile, giving the eyes 


and skin a yellow hue, and making things seem yellow 
to the patient. 


Jaun'-diced, a. Having jaundice; prejudiced. 

To JAUNT, jant, 122: ». m. To wander here 
and there, to ramble; to make an excursion. The old 
word was To Jaunce, signifying, to bustle about. 

Jaunt, s. Excursion, ramble. 

To JAVEL=jav'-€l, v. @. To bemire. (Obs.] 


¢> This is also fonnd under the forms Tu Jat’ie, and 
To Jar'bie. 


Jav’-el, s. A wandering or dirty fellow. [More.) 
JAVELIN, jav'-ltn, 101: 8. A spear or halfpike 
nearly six feet long, anciently ased by horse or fuot. 
JAW=jaw, s. (Compare Chaw.) The bone of the 

mouth in which the teeth are set; the mouth. In iow 


language, loud talk, zross abuse: hence, To Jaw, in 
the same dialect, is to abuse. 


Jaw’-y, 105: a. Relating to the jaws. [Gayton.] 

Jaw’-full, 112: 8. Fall of the jaw; depression. 

To JAWN=jawn, v.. (See Chaun.) To open. [Obs.: 

JAY=jay, s. A chattering bird of the crow kind, with 
a party-coloured plumage. 

JAZEL=ja/-zél, s. An azure-coloured gem. 

JEALOUS, jél/-us, 120: a. Originally, zealous, 
but by modern apprupriation, angry at rivdiship; 
more commonly, suspicions of a rival, and more parti. 
cularly of a rival in love; suspiciously fearful; sus- 
piciously vigilant ; emulous. 

Jeal!-ous-ly, 105: ad. In a jealous manner. 

Jeal’-ous-ness, s. State of being jealous. (K. Charles.” 

Jeal’-ous-y, 105: s. Suspicion in love; in a more 
general sense, suspicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry 

JEER=jere, s. A rope for swaying the yards. 

To JEER=jere, 103, 43: v. 2. and a. To scoff, 
to flout, to uttor mockery :—act. To treat with scoffs. 

Jeer, s. A flout, a jibe; movkery. 

Jeer-er, 36: s. A scoffer, a scorner. 

Jeer’-ing, 8. Mockery, derisiou. 

Jeer’-ing-ly, ad. Scornfully, with mockery. 

JEGGET=jép'-guét, 77: 8. A kind of sausage. 

JEHOVAH =jé-ho/-vdh, ¢. The Eternal. 

JEJUNE, jéd’-joon, 81, 94, 109: a. Literally, 


hungry; hence, deficient in matter, dry, bare, unaf- 
fecting. 


Jej'-wne-ness, s Penuryv; dryness. 

Je-ju!-ni-ty, 84: 8. Poverty or barreuness of style. 

JELLY, jel/-ley, 105: s. Any thing brought to a 
glutinous state; swectmeat in a state of jelly. 

Jel’-lied, 114: a. Brought to the consistence of jelly. 

JEMMY, jim’-mdy, 113: a, (See Gim.) Spruce. 
(Vulgar.] Hence the subs. Jemminess. 

JEN NET.—Seo Genet. 

JENNETING=jén’-nét-iug, #. (Corrupted from 
Juneting.) Ao apple which is ripe about June. 

JENNY, j¥n’-néy, 113, 105: #& A machine for 
spinning used in manufactaries. 

JEOFAIL, jéf-fdil, 120: 8. An oversight in 
pleading, or the acknowledgement of a mistake. (Law.] 

JEOPARDY, jép’-ar-déy, 120, 34, 105: 8. A 
state of chance; hazard, danger, peril. 

To Jeop'-ard, v. a. To put in danger. 

Jeop!-ard-ous, 120: a. Hazardous. 

To JERK=jerk, v. a. and n. To strike by suddenly 
thrusting out and retracting the arm; otherwise To 
Yerk; to throw, as a stone, by twitching the arm 


against the side:—neu. [Dryden.) To strike up te 
with a sudden motion in order to accost. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbera refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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JEW 


Jerk, s. A stroke or a throw with the motion of Jerking ; 


the act of jerking; a jolt. 
Jerk’-er, 36: 8. One who jecks 
| JERKIN=jer-kin, «A jacket. 
JERKIN=jer’-kin, g. 
JERSEY, jer’-zéy, 151: 8. Fino yarn of wool, 


J ESS=jéss, 8. One of the short straps round the 


legs of a hawk by which it is held on the Ost. 
Jess'-ed, a. Having jesses on, (Her.] 


JESSAMINE, jés!-sd-min, 105: s, 


climbing flower.—See Jasmine. 


JESSE, jes! “wey, s. The large branched candlestick 
in churches, so called as resembling the genealogical 
tree of Jesse, of which a pictuie used to be hung up 


in churches, 
To JEST=jést, v. n. 
words or actions; 


to joke; iu old authors, 
Prt ig a mask, 


est, #. Something to raise laughter, a joke; a laughing 


Stock: J jest, not serious, not in earnest: in old 
authors, a mask; alsu a gest, which see, 
Jest!-er, 5. One who jests; a buffuon. 
Jest’-ing, & An act or the practice of jeating. 
Jest/-ing-ly, ad With merriment; in jeat. 


JESUIT, jéz'-b-%t, 151: One of a society called 
of Jesus, founded by Iguatius Loyola in the 16th een. 
tury. The Jesuits to the qualities of preat learniny, 
policy, and address, are commonly deemed to join 
those of craft, cquivocation, and deceit: which latter 
are alluded to in the derivative words: Fesuit’s bark is 
the Peruvian bark. 

Jes'-u-it-ed, a. Couforming to the Principles or 
practice of the Jesuits. (Milton: prose.) 

Jes’-u-it-ess, 8. A woman whv is a Jesuit in principle. 

Jes’-u-it-ism, 158: », 
Jesuits. : 

Jes'-u-it’-ic, 88; } @. Pertaining to the Jesuits ; 

Jes!-u-it-1-cal, equivocating with address, 

Jes’~u-it"-i-cal-ly, 105: ad. Crafty. 

JET=jét, s. A beautiful fossil of a fine deep black 
colour.— See also under To Jet. 

Jet!-ty, a. Made of jet; black as jet. 

To JET=jét, v. a. To shoot forward; to jut out; to 
throw the Lody out in walking, to strut ; in old authors, 
to jolt, to be shaken. 

Jet, 8. A spout or shoot of water; in ofd authors, 
the drift or scope of a discourse: the place or yard 
where fowls or other animals jet or strut. 

et/-ter, & A spruce fellow, or strutter. [Obs.] 

To Jet'-ty, vn. To jut, which see. 

Jet!-tee, 3. A projection in a building. 

Jet’-ty, 105: s. A mole projecting into the sea. 


JET-D’EAU', (zhay-do, [Fr.] 170) s. An orna- 
mental water-spout or fountain. Addison callsit jetteau, 
(jév-td.) The plural is Jets-d’eau, with no difference 
of pronunciation from the singular, 

Jer-sam, 12: 8. The act of throwing goods over. 
board to lighten a ship; the goods so thrown after 
el have floated ashore. The word is also spelled 
Jet’son, Jettison, and Jutson. 

JEW, j’60, 110, 109: ¢. Literally, one of the tribe 
of Judsh, but always used in the sense of an Israelite 
or Hebrew generally. : 

_ Jeu!-ess, 8. A Hebrew woman, 

Jeu’-ish, a, Pertaining to the Jews. 

Jewishely, ad. In the manner of the Jews. 

Jew’-ish-ness, s. The rites of the Jows ; (Obs.;) the 
quality of resembling a Jew. 
ew’-ry, 8 Judea; hence, a place inhabited by Jews. 

€> The compounds of this word have little to do with 
its vrizinal meaning: Jew's’car, Jew's’ frankincense, 
Jew's'-matlow, are plants: Jew'?-harp, (a small in. 
etrument played between the tecth by vibrating a 


(Or gyrkin.) A kind ofhawk. 


A fragrant 


To divert or make merry by 
to play a 


The principles or practice of 


Ji 
Jj 


JILL=M, «. 
Jill’Airt, s. 
JILT=jilt, s. 


JIMMER=jin/-mer, ¢. 


JOCK EY =jick’-dy, s. 


JOC 


metal spring while breathing ;) Jew's’-pitch, (asptiing 
tum:) Jew’s-stone, ti extraneous fussil found in 
Syria ;) Jew's’-trump, (the same as Jew's’-harp,) Xc. 

JEWEL, j'00’-él, 110, 109, 14: «. Any orna- 
ment of dress of precious metal or other valuable ma- 
terial; hence, a precious stone ng being often a part 
of such ornament; hence, again, o name exprassive of 
fondness, 

To Jew'-el, v. a. To adorn with jewels; 
balance on a diamond, as a watch. 

Jeww/-elled, 194, 114: @. Adorned with jewels 
running on a diamond. 

Jew’-el-ler, s. One who makes or deals in jewels. 

Jew/-el-ry, 8. Jewels collectively. 

> Among the compounds are Jewel-house, or Jews. 
office, (the place where the royal ornanents are re pu- 
sited 3) Jewe:’. like, (brilliant as a jewel,) &c. 


JEWESS, JEWISH, &c.—See under Jew. 


JEZEBEL=jéz’-d-hel, 8. The name of the wife of 
Ahab, used as a common noun fora forward, rapacious 
womun, of faded beauty repaired by art. 

JIB=jtb, #. The foremost sail of a ship; hence. in 
cant launguaye, a man’s face in profile. Tu Jié is to 
shift a boom-sail; asa horse, togo back obstinately, S, 

JIFFY, jif-téy, 8. An instant. [Vulg. aud local.) 

JIG=jig, s. Originally a sort of fiddle ; hence a light 
quick tune played upon it; hence the motion of the 
body in keeping time to it, ora sort of light careless 
dauce; and hence, in aud about Shakspeare's time, 
an entertaiument in rhyme, partly sung and partly 
said by the cluwn or other of the comic persous in the 
play, with dancing or other action, after the play was 
finished, and so occupying the place of the modern farce. 

To Jig, v. m. To dance a sigs to move with w light 
jolting motion. 

Jiy’-ger, (-guer, 77) s. One that jigs; a machine 
used in ships to stay or keep steady the cable iv heavy. 


ing it on hoard, 

Baia, 77: a, Disposed or suitable to a jig. 
ig’-ma-ker, s. A player or writer of a drnwatic 
jig. [Shaks.; 

y’-pin, & A pin nsed by miners to hold the turn- 
beams, and prevent them from turning. 


to place the 


Jig’-jog,s. A jolting motion, a jog, a push. B. Jonsor 


writes it JicKajug, 


¢>: In Hudibras, the word Jio’oum-son is a curru pion 


Of thing’ um-bu, 

A name for a woman.—See GilL 

A g.hly, light woman. (Guardiun. | 
A woman who gives her lover bopos 
and deceives him; « name of contempt for qa woman. 

To Jilt, v. a. and wm. To trick a man in love 
affairs :—neu. To play the jilt. 

A jointed hinge. [Ods.) 

To JINGLE, JINGLE, &c.—See To Gingle. 


JIPPO.—See J ump. (a waistcvat. ) 


To JOB=jdb, v. a and n. Primarily, to strike, 
hit, or chop at :— See also lower after the nouu neu 
To work at chance work. 


Jos, #. A sudden hit or chop ; (Obs.) a piece of wath 


tuken on the oceasion: any petty work or undertaking 
at a stated price; an undertaking or work set on fort 
for the purpose of deriving from it eome unfain prvate 
emolument, 

To Job, v. a. and n. (See the primary and imme. 
diate derivative senses above.) To hire or let, ag n 
hors« or carriage, for a short time:—neu. To deal iu 
xambling bargains in the public funds. 


Job’-ber, s. One that jobs, particularly in the Hunde. 
JOBBERNOWL=jéb'-ber-nowl, s A 


stupid. 
head, a logger-head. in udibras, } 

(Compare Jack.) Primarily, 
a boy; but particularly, a boy that rides horses in a 
rice; hence, a dealer in horses: heuce, a chent {p 
horse-dealing; and a cheat generally, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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JOI 


Tu Jock -ey, v.a. To play the jockey; to trick or 
cheat. 

JOCOS E=jb-coce’, 152: a. Given to jokes; merry ; 
cuntaining a joke. 

Jo-cose’-ly, ad. In jest; waggishly. 

Jo-cose’-ness, s. The quality of being jocose. Brown 
uses Jucosity, 

Ju/-co-se’-ri-ovs, 120: a. Between joking and 
serivusuess. (Green.) 

Joc! u-nan, 81, 92: a. Merry, waggish, jocose. 

Juc’-u-'ar-ly, ad. Ia a joking manner. 

Juc’-u-lar’-r-ty, 84, 105: 8. Disposition to mirth ; 
acts of mirth 

Joc’-u-!a’-tor, 8. A kind of strolling actor. (Obs.) 

Joc”-u-la’-tor-y, a. Droll. (Obs.] 

Joc’-uNbD, 94: a. Lively, merry. [Poet.] 

Joc’-und-ly, ad. Merrily, gaily. 

Joc’-und-ness, 8. State of being jocund; (Sher- 
wood.) Jocuad’ity ia scarcely met with. 

To JOG=jog, v. a. and n. To push or shake as 
with the elbow or hand:—sex. To move by small 
shocks, as in a slow trot; and hence to travel idly and 
heavily. 

Jog, & A push, a slight shake, a rub, a hint given 
by a push. 

Jog’-ger, (-guer, 77) 8. One who jogs. 

Jog -ging, 77: s. A slight push; a shake. 

To Jou’-G.E, 101: v. s. and a. To shake; to push. 

JOHANNES, jd-hin’-néez, 101: s. The Latin 


or uncontracted name for John, used as the name of a 
Fortuguese gold coin; and often contracted into Joe. 

JouNn, (joo, 160) 8. A proper, often used as a com- 
mon name, generally in contempt; (compare Jack.) 
Hence the fictitious names in law pcos and in 
ludicrous writings, John-a-nokes, John-a-stiles, (John 
ator of the oaks, &c.) Other compounds are John’. 
apple, (a sort of apple that keeps well;) John Dory, 
(supposed to be a corruption of juune dorée,) &c. 

To JOIN=join, 29: v.a. and #. To place in con- 
nection with, to combine, to annex; to couple, to unite 
as in league or gel he to unite with; to bring into 
collision :—new. To adhere; to close; tounite in some 
lengue. 

Join’-der, 8s. Conjunction ; (Shaks.] as a law term, 
a joining. 

Join’-er, 8. One who joins, but particularly one who 
works in wood :—See Carpenter. 

Join’-er-y, 129, 105: s. A joiner’s art, 

Joining, s. A joint; juncture. 

Joint, s, and a. The joining of two or more things, 

articularly if admitting motion of the parts; articu- 
ation of limbs ; a hinge; a knot in a plant; the 
junction of two pieces in one line; a limb of an 
animal, though no longer juined, but cut off by the 
butcher: Out of joint, slipped from the socket ; hence, 
figuratively, going wrong, disordered :—a. Combined ; 
united in the same possession ; shared among many. 

To Joint, v. a. To form with joints or articulations ; 
to form many parts intoone; Shakspeare uses it for 
Tv join; to cut into joints, as meat, or to separate the 
joined parts. Joint’-ives are laths joined together. 

Joint’-er, s. A sort of plane used by joiners, 

Joint’-ly, ad, Together; unitedly. 

Joint’-ress.—Scee Jointuress below. 

Joint’-stool, s. A stool mude by nice joining. 

Join7’-cre, (-tre, 147) s. Literally, that which is 
held jointly with another; appropriately, estate set- 
tled on a wife to be still held after the man's decease. 

To Join’-ure, v. a. To endow with a jointure. 

Jvint’-u-ress, 8. She who has a jointure. [Aubrey.1 

Shakspeare uses Jointress, but in a sense more genera). 

JOIST =joist, 29: s. (Webster doubts the alliance 


of this word with the fureguing.) A small or secondary 
beam of a fluor. 


JOY 


fo Juisi, r a. To fit in joists. 

JOKE=joks. s. (See its relations under socuse.) 
A jest; something not serious. 

Zo Joke, v. n. and a. To jest, to be merry in words 
or actions :—act. Tu cast jukes at; to rally. 

Jo’-ker, 36: 8. One that jokes; a jester. 

Ju’-king, 8. Utterance ot a joke. 

Jo’-kingely, ad. In a jesting. merry way. 

JOLE=jole, s. The face or cheek, used in the 
phrase cheek by jole; the head of a fish. It is other- 
wise spelled ‘owl, chowl, and gevule og chuule. 

To Jous., (jole, 116) vu. To beat the head against ; 
toclash. (L’Estrange.} 

JOLLY, jél’-léy, 105: a. Primarily, jovial ; hence, 
having the plumpness of one habitually jovial; ia 


Spenser, handsome: A Jolly boat isa sailors corrup- 
tion of a yaw/, or yawl oat. 


Jol-li-ly, ad. Jovially ; with noisy mirth. 

Jol’-ltment, 8. Jollity. (Spenser. ] 

Jol!-le-ty, 8. Merriment: Some old authors quaintly 
use it to signify beauty. Julliness is scarcely used. 

Tu JOLT, jolt, v. n. and a. To ehake as @ carriage 
on rough ground :—aex. To shake as a carriage dues. 

Jolt, 8. Shock as in acarriage, a sudden jerk. 

Joult’-er, s. He or that which jults. 

Jolt’-head. (-héd, 120) s. A dunce, a dolt. 

JONQUILLE, jung’-kwil, [Fr.] 170: 8. & 
species of daffodil. 

JORDEN, jor-dn, 114: 8 A vessel for chamber 
uses, (Shaks. Swift] 

JORUM=jor’-am, 47: «#. A drinking vessel. 
(Cant languaye.) . 

To JOSTLE, jos’-8l, 156, 101: v. 2. To knoek 


against, sy i (To Justie is the same witha dif- 
ferent spelling. } 


Jos’-tling, s. A running against. 

JOT, j6t, s. A tittle. Compare Iota and Dot. 

Jot’-ting, s. A memorandum. [Local.} 

JOUISSANCE, joo’-Ys-sance, 125: s. Jollity, 
merriment. (Spenser. ] 

JOURNAL, jur’-nal, 132: a. ands. Daily. [Obs.] 
8. A diary, a daily register. 

To Jowr’-nal-ize, v. a. To enter in a journal. 

Jour’-ual-ist, 8. A writer of a journal. 

Joor’-Nnty, 8. Primarily, the travel of a day; [Mil- 


ton;] hence, travel generally, but particularly by 
land ; sage. 


To Jour’-ney, v. ”. To travel, to pass on. 

Jour’-ney-ing, #. A travelling. 

Jour!-NEyY-work, (-wurk, 141) s. Literally, work 
done by the day; hence, work done for hire. 

Jour’-ney-man, s. A hired workman. 

JOUST=just’, 120: s. (Compare Jostle and Justle. ) 
Tilt, tournament, mock fight. 

To Joust, v. n. To run in the tilt. 

JOVIAL, jo’-vé-dl, 105, 146: a. (In old authors, 
it was often used to signify, under the influence of the 
planet Jove or Jupiter; but that this is the true origin 
of the word in its other senses, is doubted.) Gay, 
merry; jolly; expressive of mirth. 

Jo’-vi-al-ly, ad. Iv a jovial manuer. 

Jo'-vi-al-ness, s. Gaiety, merriment. 

Jo!-vi-al-ty, s. Jovialness. 

Jo/-vi-al-ist, s, One who lives jovially. 

JOW L.—See Jole. It is supposed that Jow/ler, the 


name of a dog, is derived from this word; butin this, 
the sound of ow is regular. 

JOWTER=jow’-ter, s, A fish-driver. (Carew.] 

JOY=joy, 29: s. Gladness of the mind, or delight 
arising from the contemplation of a present or a future 
good; happiness, felicity; fruition; gaiety, festivity; 
a term of fondness, 

To Joy, v.n. and a. Tu rejoice, to exull, to be glad 


The scneroes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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JUG 


—aet, Tocongratulate; [Prior:) To glablen; [Pope;) 
To enjoy. ( Milton.) 

Joy’-ance, s. Festivity. (Spenser.] 

Joy'-ful, 117: a. Glad, exulting. 

Juy’-ful-ly, 105: ad. With joy, gladly. 

Joy'-fel-ness, s. Gladness, joy. 

Joy’-less, a. Destitute of joy. 

Joy!-less-ly, ad. Without joy. 

J oy’-less-ness, 8. State of being joyless. 

Joy’-ows, 120: a. Glad; giving joy. 

Joy!-vms-ly, ad. With joy. 

J oy'-ovs-ness, 8. State of being joyous. 

JUB=jub, s. A jug, a bottle. (Chaucer.) 

JUBILANT, j’d0/-bé-lant, 109, 105: a. Utter- 
ing songs of triumph; rejoiciny. 

Ju’-bi-la!'-tion, 89: 8. Act of declaring triumph. 

Ju'-bt-lee, s. A public festivity. 

JUCUNDITY, j’oo-ctin’-dé-téy, 109, 105: s. 
Pleasantness, agreeableness. (Brown.] 

JUDAISM, j’00'-d:l-iam, 109, 2, 158: s. The 
religion of the descendauts of Judah or the Jews. 

To Ju' da-ize, v. 2. To conform to the manners of 
the Jews. 

Ju-da’-ic, 88: 

Ju-da’-i-cal, 

Ju-da!-i-cal-ly, ud. After the Jewish manner. 

To JUDGE=jadge, v. n. and a. To discern; to 
slecide; to pass sentence:—act. To pass sentence 
upon; toexamine; to decide; in Scripture, it some- 
times means, to pass severe cunsure. 

Judye, #. One invested with authority to determine 
a question at issue in a conrt of law; hence, one who 
is competent to decide on the merit of any thing. 

Jud/-yer, s. One that judges. 

Judve’-ment, 196: s. The power of judging; the 
act of deciding as a judge; administration of law ;: 
the sentence, determination, ot decision of ove «hat 
judges; criticism; opinion, notion, condemnatiun ; 
punishment ; Gaal doom. 

J udge’-ship, gs. Office or dignity of a judge. 

Ji-nl-ca’-11Ve, 105: a. Having power to judge. 

Ju’-di-ca’-tor-y, 129, 105: a. and s. Dispensing 
justice —s. Dispensation of justice; court of justice. 

Ju’-di-ca’-ture, 147: s. Power of distributing jus- 
tice: court of justice; dispensation of justice. 

Jc-pic-141, (-dish’-"al, 90) a. Pertaining to a 
judge 5 practised in courts of justice; proceeding 
from, or inflicted by a court; foretelling, as by stars. 

Ja-dic’-tal-ly, ad. Accurding to judicial practice. 

Ju-dic’-tar-y, (-dYsh/-"ar-ey) a. Passing judge- 
ment: In America they use it for Judicature. 

> See other relations of the foregoing under Just. 

Jc-pic’-rous, (-dish’-us) a. Acting with judgement 
in the ordinary affairs of life; prudent, wise. 

Ju-dic’-ioun-ly, ad. Pradently, wisely. 

J u-dic’- iows-ness, 8. State of being judicious. 

JUG=jug, s. A large drinking vessel with a swell- 
ing belly. 

To Jug, v. a. To cook by putting into a jug, and 
this into boiling water. 

To JUG=)ug, v. nm. and a. To make a noise some. 
thing like the sound of the word, as certain birds do: 
—ac!. To call by imitating the sound. 

To SUGGLE, juy’-gl, 101: v. n. and a. To play 
tricks by slight of hand ; hence, to practise artitice or 
im posture :—act. To effect by artifice or trick.. 


Jug’-gle, s. A trick, an imposture, a deception. 
Jug’-pler.s. He whojuggles;acheat; hence, Juy'ylery. 
Juy’-gling, s. Legerdemain ; imposture. 
Jug’-gling-ly, ad. In u deceptive manuer. 
JUGULAR, j'@’-zu-lar, 109. 34: a@. and «. 


Belonging to the throat :—s. A large vein of the neck. 


hu Pertaining to the Jews. 


JUN 


J te nee ee 110, 109: «. The sap of vegetables, 
the fluid in animal bodies. 

To Juice, v. a. To moisten. [Fuller.] 

Jui’-cy, 105: a. Full of juice, succulent ; moist. 

Jui’-ci-ness, 8. State of being juicy; succuleut 

Juice’-less, s. Without juice; dry. 

JUISE, j’SGcz.—See Justice, under Just. [Obs.] 

JUJUBE, j’00-j’oob, 109: 8s. A plant or its 
fruit, which is like a small plum, and was formerly 
much used in pectoral decoctions. It is also spelled 
a 2 a sweetmeat imitating the jujube. 

To JUKE, j’d0k, 109: v.. To perch on some- 
thing; to bead the head and toss it back as in acts of 
civility. [Obs] 

JULEP, j’6s’-lép, 8s. An extemporaneous form oi 
medicine, made of simple and compuund water sweet- 
ened, and serving as a vehicle fur other medicine. Jt 
is also spelled Judap. 

JULIAN=j'Oi’-yan, 109. 146: @. Noting the 
regulation of the year established by Julins Cmsar, in 
contradistinction to the Gregorian. See aiso Supp. 

Ju-ty/, (j’v0-ly’,) « The seventh month of the year. 

Ju”-ly-flow!-er, s. See Gillyflower. 

JULUS, j'do-lus, 109: 8. A catkin. (Bot) 


JUMART, j'd0’-mart, 8. The offspring of a bull 
and a mare. 

To JUMBLE, jaim’-bl, 101: v. a. and 2. To mix 
confusedly :—neu. To be agitated junto a medley. 

Jum/-ble, 101: 8. Confused mixture. Some old 
authors, as well as the modern vulgar, use Jumblement, 

Jum/’-bler, 36: s. He who jumbles something. 


JUMENT, j’d0'-ment, 109: 8. Beast of burden. 


To JUMP=jump, v. 2. and a. To spring over a 
distance by raising both feet, to leap; to jolt; to come 
together to the same point, to agree, to tally :—act. 
(Shaks.] To put to the hazard as of a jump. 

Jump, s. and ad. Act of jumping ; hazard :—adv. 
(Shnks.] So as to meet at one point, 

Jump’-er, s. A person or animal that jumps; one 
of those who jumpin their devotions, as some among 
the methodists, 

JUMP=jump, 8. (Sce also in the previous class.) 
A sort of waiste at or loose stays. It was Seca 
ealled Jippu, and is supposed tu come from the Frene 
word Jupe. 

Jup-pon’, s. A shoit, close coat. (Chancer. Dryden.) 


JUNCATE.— See Junket. 

JUNCOUS, juny’-cus, 158, 120: a. Full of butl- 
tushes. See Supp. 

Junk, 158: s. Pieces of old eable: (ropes were 
anciently made of bullrush.) 

JUNCTION, jangk’-shiin, 158, 147: 8s (Com. 
pare To Join, &c.) Union, coalition. 

Junc’-ture, (-thre, 147) 8. The line or point at 
which two bodies join; any critical point of time; 
joint; union, 

Jun’-ro. In the original Spanish, Junta, a congres 
or council in a gvod sense ; as an English word, a set 


of men ju:ned for a purpose not deemed praiseworthy 
an cabal. 


JUNE, j’06n, 109: s. The sixth month of the year. 

JUNGLE, jung’-gl, 158, 101: 8. A thick wood 
of small trees in Hindoostan, 

JUNIOR, j’d0-né-or, 109, 105, 38: a. and «. 
Younger :—s. One younger than another. 

Ju!-ni-or’-t-ty, 129, 105: 8. State of being juniur. 

JUNIPER, j’d0’-néd-per, 109: s. A tree or shrub 
bearing bluish berries of a pungent sweet taste. 

JUNK, jungk’, 158: s. 4 Chinese boat or ship. 
—ve also under Juncou:, 

JUNKET, jung’-k&t, 158: s. (Corrupted from 
Juncate.) A sweetment; a stolen entertainment. 

To Jun'-ket, v. n. To feast secretly, to feast. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, t. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, 3. e, vistun, 165: thin,.166: thén, 166. 
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JUR 


JUNTO.—See wider Sunction. 

JUPPON.—Sev under Jump, (s.) 

JURATORY, foo!-rd-tér-cy, 109, 129, 105: a. 
Comprising an oath. Jure divino, &c., see Bupp. 

Ju’-rat, 12: 8. A person sworn to some -particular 
duty; appropriately, a sort of alderman in some cor- 
porations. 

Jx’-ror, 38: 8. A juryman. 

Ju’-ry, 105: s. A company of men, as twenty-four, 
twenty-three, or twelve, sworu to deliver truth on such 
evidence as shall be delivered to them touching the 
matter in questivn. 

Ju’-ry-man, s. One who is impanelled on a jury. 


JURIDICAL, JURISCONSULT, JURIS- 
DICTION, JURISPRUDENCE, JURIST. 


—See under Just. 

JURYMAST, j’00'-réy-mast. s. A temporary 
mast, so called, as some suppose, because it is a mast 
for a day ( juer). 

JUST, and To JUST.—See Joust, and To Joust. 


JUST=just, a. and ad. Literally, ordered or com- 
manded by acknowledged authority ; hence, confurm- 
able or acting conformably to the laws of Gui,—to 
the laws of man,—to the suggestions of a well-trained 
conscience ; conformable in conception, in plain, in 
execution, in shape or in size, to some preconceived 
standard :—equitable in distributing justice; grounded 
on principles of justice; honest; innocent; true, not 
forged; accurate; regular :—adv. Exactly, accu- 
rately ; heuce, merely, barely ; nearly, almost, 

J ust’-ness, 8 Quality or state of being just. 

Just’-ly, ad, In a just manner; exactly. 


Jusr’-rce, (-iss, 105) «. fOur old authors use Juive 
as from the Latin Jus.) The virtue of rendering to 
every mau his due, as opposed to Injury or rong: 
it is distributive in mayistrates, commutative in the 
ordinary dealings of man with man; justness; pu- 
nishment as opposed to mercy ; vindication of right.— 
See aleo lower under the next word. 

Jus-ric’-ran-y, (-tish’-’ar-dy, 90) s. An admi- 
nistrator of justice ; our old authors sometimes use it 
to signify one who boasts of the justice of his own 
actions. 

Jus-tic’-ia-hle, 101: a, Proper to be brought be- 
fore a justice, 

Jus’-tice, (-tiss, 105) 8. One deputed by the king to 
do right by way of judgement; a justice of the peace 
distinctively from the justices or judges of the King's 
Bench, Commou Pleas, and Exchequer. 

C7 Sev in its other senses higher in this class. 

70 Jus’-tice, v. a. To administer justice to. [Obs.] 

Jus’-tice-a-ble, a. Liable to account in a court of 
justice. [Obs.) 

Jus’-t-cer, s. An administrator of justice. [Obs.] 

Jus’-tice-ment, s. Procedure in courts. (Obs. 

Jus’-tice-ship, s. Rank or office of justice. 

To Jus’-r1-vy, (-fY, 6) va. To prove or show to 
be just; to render just ; in a theological sense, to free 
from past sin by pardon. 

Jus’'-ts-ti’-er, s. He who justifes. 

Jus"-ti-fi’-a-ble, 101: @. Defensible by law or 
reason, 

J us’’-ts-fi’-a-ble-ness, s. Possibility of being justified. 

Jus’-ti-fi’~a-biy, ad. Rightly ; defensibly. 

Jus”-ti-fi-ca’-tive, (-fé-cd/-tiv, 105) a, Having 
power to justify; making right. 

Jus”-ti-fi-ca’-tor, 38: 8. One who supports, de- 
fends, vindicates, or justifies. 

Jus”-te-fi-ca’-tor-y, a. Vindicatory. 

Jus’-ti-fiyca"-/ion, 89: 8. The act of justifying ; 
the stute of being justified; absolution; defence; 
deliverance by pardon from sins past. 

Ju-nin’-i-ca1., a. Acting in the distribution of 
fustice; used iu courts of justice. 


KEC 


Ju-rid -i-cal-ly, ad. In a juridical manner. 
Ju“-ris-con’-sult, s. One who gives his opinios & 
cases of law, particularly of Romau law, a civilian 
Jed-ris-dic”-tion, 89: 8. District to which the puse! 

of dispensing justice extends; power of dispensing 
justice, legal authority. 
J u’-ris-dic’-ton-al, a. According to legal authurity. 
Ju’-ris-dic”-tive, 105: a. Having jurisdiction. 
Ju’-ris-pru”-dencs, 109: #. The science of law. 
J u’-ris-pru”-dent, a. Understanding law. 
Ju/-ris-pru-den”-tial, (-dén-sh’al, 90) a. Per. 
taining to jurisprudence. 
w’-iist, 8. One versed jn law, but particularly 
Roman law, a civilian. 
¢> See in the previous classes, Jury, and other wonls 
that intervene alphabetically. 


To JUSTLE, jus’-sl, 156, 101: v. ». and a. 
(Compare To Jostle, and Joust.) To encounter, to 
clash :—act. To push, to force by rushing Dgainst ; it 
is frequently used with out or off after the accusative. 

Jus’-tle, s. Slight encounter, shock. 

Jus!-tling, # The act of encountering another with 
shglt shocks. 

JUSTLY. &c.—Sce under Just. Juste-mivizu, S 

Zo JUT=jut, v. n. To jet or shoot intw pro- 
Mail.euces, to pruject. 

To J ut’-ty, v. a. To shoot beyond. (Shaks.) 

J ut’-ty, 8. A projection; a jetty. 

Jut!-win-dow, s. A window that juts out. 

JUVENILE, j‘d0'-vé-nil, 109, 105: a. Young, 
youth; pertaining to youth. 

Ju'-ve-nii’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Youthfulness. 

JUXTAPOSITION, _ jicks’-td-pd-zish”-n, 
154, 89: s. A placing or being placed in nearvess or 
contiguily, apposition, 


K. 


K ia popularly the tenth letter of the alphabet, though 
really the eleventh: See J: its sound is the 76th 
element of the schemes prefixed. Before a,o, and u 
it needlessly usurps the place of C. Asa contraction, 
it frequently stands for Knight ; as K. G, (Knight of 
the Garter,) K. B. (Knight of the Bath), ge 


KAIL=cAale, s. A kind of cabbage ; in some places, 
a sortof pottage, alvyo written Aale or Kell, 

KALEIDOSCOPE, cd-li’-dés-cdpe, 106: s. Am 
1nstrument in which, by uptical contrivance, the for- 
tuitous changes of position in smal] objects within it 


produce beautifully regular and diversified fivures, 
KALENDAR.—See Calendar. 


KALI, ca’-ldy, 105: 8. A species of salsola, a 


lant, the ashes of which are used in maki : 
fae. Alkali, which see, aking glass : 


KALMIA, cal’mé-d, 105: «. 
green shrub, 


ae @. (Compare Camous.) Crooked. 

Shaks. 

KANGAROO, c&ng -g4-105”, 158: . An animal 
of Australia that leaps on its hind legs, a marsupial. 

KAOLIN=ca/-o-lin, s. A clay used for porcelain. 

To KAW.—Scee Caw: eee 

KAYLE=cail, s. A ninepin. In Scotland, the 


game of Aayles is played with nine holes and ao 
jron bullet. 


To KECK=kéck, v. m. To heave the stomach, 

Keck, s An effort to vomit. (Cheyne,) 

To KECKLE, kéck’-kl, 101: y. a. To deind 
(a cable] by winding a rope or chain round it, 


An elegant ever- 


The stiemnes entire, and tbe principles to wk ich the numbers refer, precede the Diction ary. 
Fowels: gatd-way: chaip'-mau: pd-pd': ldw: pod: j'D, te. jew, 53 2 act, & 
§ y jeu, 2 ©, ly &C. 


336) mute, A71, 


KEM 


KECKSY, kéck’-sey, 3. Hemlock. 

Kez, (kécks, 154) s. The same as kecksy. 
Keck’-y, a. Resembling a ket. 

To KEDGE=kédge, v. n. To drive down or up a 


river with the tide, and set the sails so as merely to 
avoid the shore when the wind is contrary. 
anchor used in kedginy, also called a kedger. 

KEDLACK=kéd’-lack, 8. The weed charlock. 

KEE=kex, 8. The plural of cow, kine. (Provincial.] 

KEECH=sertch, s. A lump as of tallow. (Shaks.] 

KEEL=kerl, s. The timber of a ship that extends 
at the lower part of the hull exteriorly from head to 
stern; Gyuratively, the whole ship; in a special 
sense, a low flat-bottomed vessel used on the river 
‘Tyne; something resembling a keel, as certain parts 
of some flowers. A false keel is a second keel some- 
times put under the first. 

To Keel, v. a. To navigate ; to turn heel upwards. 

Keel/-age, s. Duty paid for entering port. [Local.] 

Keeled, 114: port. a. Carinated. [Botany.) 

Keel/-er, Keel’-man, s. A bargeman. (Local.] 

- To Keel’-hale, v. a. To haul under the keel of a 
ship, a punishment at sea. 

Keel’-son, (kél’-sun, 120, 116) 8. The piece of 
timber in a ship right over her keel, uext above the 
floor timber. 

To KEEL=ke:l, v. a. and #. To render cool, as 
“to keel the pot.” [Shaks.J—nex. To become cool. 

Obs.) 
Keel’-fat, s. A cooling vat, a cooler. 
K EELING=keil’-ing, s. A kind of small cod. 


KEEN=kexn, a. Sharp, well-edged ; severe, pierc- 
ing; acrimonious; eager, vehement. 

To Keen, v. a. To sharpen. [Thomson.) 

Keen’-ly, ad. Sharply, vehemently. 

Keen/-ness, s. The quality of being keen. 

To KEEP=kexp,) v. a. and 2. To have in pos- 

I Kepr=képt, session, in use, in care or cus- 

Kerr=képt, tody; to hold; hence, to pre- 
serve; 10 protect; to detain; to tend; to attend to; 
tu retain with some degree of furce, or with some care, 
followed by duwn, under, up. in, off, out, &c.; to sup- 

rt with the necessaries of life; to have in one’s 
1ouse or cohabitation. Tou keep company, to have 
familiar intercourse; sumetimes, to accom pany :—néw. 
‘lo remain or continue in some state or place; to re- 
maiu unhurt; to dwell. To keep to, to adhere strictly ; 
To kecp on, to gu forward ; To keep up, to continue un- 
subdued, to continue. 

Keep, s. The donjon, or strongest part of the old 
castles; custody; guardianship. 

Keep’-er, s. One that keeps somebody or something ; 
a maintainer ; a defender, a guardian, a gaoler, Xe. 

Keep’-er-ship, 8. Office of a kecper. 

Keep’-ing. s. Care; custody; guard; maintenance; 
in painting, the management of light and shade, 
so as to make all the other parts of a picture keep 
their proper relationship to the main part, or the chief 
figure. 

Keep’-sake, s. A gift for the sake of the giver. 

KEG=kéy, s. A small barrel, otherwise cag. 

KELL=kél, 155: s. A caul; a chrysalis.—It is 
sometimes used for Kail or Kale, which sce. 

KELP=kélp, s. A sea-plant; the calcined ashes 
of the plant, used in the manufacture of glass. 

KELPY, kél!-péy, s. A spirit of the waters in Scot- 
land, supposed to have the form of a horse. 

KELSON.—See Keelson. 

KELTER=kél/-ter, s. Beadiness. (Obs. or Prov.) 

To KEMB=kén, 156: v. a. To comb. (Ubs.) 

K EMELIN = kém-é-lin, s. A tab. (Chaucer.] 


KEY 


To KEN=kén, v.a.and ”. To see at a distance 
to know :—xes. To louk round. (Obs. ur Provin. } 

Ken, 8s. View; reach of sight. (Obs.} 

Ken’-ning, s. View, ken. [Bacon.]) 

KENDAL-GREEN = kén'-ddl-grecn”, 5. A 
green cloth made at Kendal. (Shaks. Bp. Bull.) 

KENNEL=kén’-nél, s. A cot for a dog; a house 
for a pack of hounds; hence, the pack itself. 

To Ken!-nel, v. n. and a. To lie, to dwell, used of 


beasts, and of man in contempt:~ act. To keep in a 
kennel. 


KENNEL=kén!-nél, s The channel or little 
canal for carrying off water in a street. 
KENTLEDGE=ként’-lédge, s. Sort of ballast. 
KEPT.—See To Keep. 
KERCHIEF, ker’-chif, 103, 119: s. Literally, 
a head covering; any luose cloth used in dress. 
Ker’-chieted, (-chift, 105, 143) a. Hooded. (Milton. ] 
KERF=kerf, s. The slit made in sewing. 
KERMES, ker-méez, 101: 8. A substance con- 


sisting of round reddish granules, the offspring of au 
insect adhering to the scarlet oak in Italy aud Spain, 
and used for dyeing red. 

Ken’-mzemin’-gR-4L, 8 A reddish mineral. 

KERN=kern, s. An Irish foot-soldier ; as an old 
law term, an idle person, a vagabond. 

KERN=kern, s. A hund-mill or guern, which see ; 
a churn :—See also under Kermel. (Obs. or Prov.) 

KERNEL=ker’-nél, 14: s, The edible substance 
in the shell of a nut or the stone of a fruit; any thing 
included in a husk; the seuds of pulpy fruits; the 
central part of any thing. 

To Ker-nel, v.”. To ripen to kernels. 

To Kern, v. 2. To barden as corn; to granulate. 
one (Corn baby,) an image at harvest-home. 

“J 

Ker-nel-ly, 105: ad. Full of, or resembling kernels. 

Ker’-nel-wort, 141: s. Au herb. 

KERSEY, ker-zéy, 151: s. 
stuff. 

Ken’-sgy-mERE"”, 8. A fine twilled woollen stuff: 
the name seems to be confusedly related to the previous 
word, aud to Cushmere. 

To KERV E=kerve, v, a. To curve. (Spenser.] 

KESAR, ke/-zar, 151: 8s, A Cesar. (Spenser.) 

KEST=kést, pret, tense. Cast. (Spenser.] 

KESTREL.—See Coistril. 

KETCH=kétch, s. A vessel with two masts. from 
100 to 250 tons, generally a yacht, or a bomb-vesscl. 

KETCH UP.—See Catchup. 

KETTLE, két-tl, U1}: s. A metal vessel used 
for putting liquids to boil, with or without some sub- 
stance for coukiny; but generally without. 

Ket’-tle-drum, s. A drum of metal, except the head. 

KEVEL=kév’-él, s. A wooden pin on ship-board. 

K EX.—See Kecksy. 

KEY, kee, 103: s, That by which a lock is fastened 
or unfastencd ; an instrument, generally of metal, with 
cavities curresponient to the wards of the lock; heuce, 
any instrument by which something is turned or 
screwed; that which solves a difficulty; that which, 
being struck or moved, produces a required note on a 
musical instrument; hence, the note itself; and heuce, 
distinctively, the fundamental note to which every 
other in the air has reference; it is used by Evelyn to 
signify the husk which shuts up or encloses the seed 
ofan ush. The word Quay. always pronounced as 
this word, is sometime: -onfounded with it in spelling: 
—See Quay and Quayag:. 

Keyed, 114: a. Furnisha with akey; set toa key. 

Key’-cold, (-cbled) a. Cold as an iron key. [Shaks.] 

Key-hole, s. An aperture for receiving the key. 

Key’-stone, 8. The top or fastening stone of au arch 


A coarse woollen 


The sign — is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, t. ¢. vision, 169: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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KIN 


KAN, cawn, 160, 112: s. In Asia, a governor, 
a chief, a prince; also, a place which serves as an inn. 

KIBE=k’ibe, 76: s. An ulcerated chilblain, par- 
ticularly in the heel. 

Kibed, 114: a, Troubled with kibes; as, Kibed 
hecls. 

To KICK=kick, v. a. and n. To strike with the 
fuot :—new. To thrust out the foot with violence; to 
manifest opposition. 

Kick, s. A blow with the foot. 

Kick’-er, 36: 8. One that kicks. 

Kick’-ing, 8. The act of striking wiih the foot. 


KICKSHAW=kick’-shdw, s. A something made 
up, particularly by cookery for the table: it is a cor- 
ruption of quelque chuse. 

ICK’-sHOR, (eahoo, 127) 4 Another corruption 
of, or allusion to, the forezoing, used to signify a duncer 
in contempt. (Milton: ise) 

KICKSY-WICKSEY, kick"-sdy-wick/-sdy, s. 
A man’s wife, in contempt, between whom and her 
[shone] kicks or winks pass, as the humour happens, 

Shaks. 

KID ke, 8. The young of a goat. 

To Kid, v. m. To bring forth kids. 

hid’-ling, s. A young kid. 

To KtD=k1d, v. a. To make known. (Oba) 

KIDDER=kid’-der, s. An engrosser of corn; a 
travelling dealer. (Obs. or local.] 

KIDDLE, kid/-dl, 101: 8. A wearin a river to 
catch fish, corruptly called Kettle or Kittle. 
To KIDNAP=kid’-n&p, v. a. To steal, applied 
exclusively to the stealing of a child or adult, male or 

female. 

Kid’-nap-per, s. One who kidnaps. 

Kid/-nap-ping, s. The atealing of human beings. 


KIDNEY=ktd’-ndy, s. One of the two glands that 
scparate the urine from the blood :—See also the next 
worl, 

Kiv/-Ney-BRAN, s. A sort of beun, so called from 
its resemblance toa kidney. And because kidney is 
here used to distinguish the sort, it is ludicrously em. 

»loyed on other occasions with the like purport; as, 
Men of the same kiduey. 

> Uther compounds are Kid’ney-vetch or Kid’ney- 
teurt, (a plavt supposed of wholesome effect on the 
kidneys,) &c. 

KI LDERKIN=kil'-der-kin, 8 A small barrel. 

To KILL=kill, 155: va. (Kilt for killed is used 
by Spenser.) To deprive of life; to deprive of active 
qualities, 

Kil’-ler, 36: s. One who kills. 

KILLOW=ktv-Idw, s. A deep blue or blackish 
earth. 

KIILN, kil, 156: 8. A fabric for drying or burning. 

To Kiln'-dry, v. a. To dry in a kiln. 

KILOGRAM=kil-$-gram, s (Compare Chiliad.) 
A thousand grams. The term belongs to the French 
system of weight:—See Gram. 

Kit/-u-11/-Tex, #, A thousand liters. (Fr.] 

Kn’-o-me/-rer, 8 A thousand meters [Fr.j 

KILT=kilt, The short petticoat of a highlander. 

KIMBO=kYm/’.b8, a. Crooked, arched: the arms 
are a-kimbo when the hands are on the hips, and the 
elbows arched outwards. 

KIN=kin, s. and a. Relationship by blood or mar. 
triage; people related tu each other; relationship by 
the nature of the things i—adj, Of the same nature; 
congenial, 

Kin'-dred, s. and a. People related to each other: 
relationship; consanguinity ; affinity :—adj. Related; 
cognate, congenial. 

Kins’-folk, (-fdke, 139) s. pl. Relations. 

Kins’-man, Kin’-wom-an, 116: s. A relation. 


KIS 


Kinn, (kined, 115) s. Literally, a race or family, a 
genus; (see Genus;) that distribution or classi fication 
of things of which the subdivision is into sons, w 


species; in a looser vexee, sort or Species, nature, 
manner, way. 


Kind’-ed, a. Begotten, 
Kind’e, in the 
this word. 

Kind!-ly, a. and ad. Homogeneal, congenial; na- 
poet fit, proper :—adp. Naturally, filly :—See also 
ower. 

Kind’-li-vess, s. Natural disposition :—See also lower. 

Kind’-less, a, Unnatural. (Shaks.) 

Kin, a. Having qualities fit for one who is related 


to every child of Adam,—bevevolent, filled with general 
good will; favourable, beneficent. 


mend ly, a. and ad. Bland; mild:—ade. 

volently, favourably, softening. 

Kind/-l2-ness, s. Favour, affection :—See also above. 

Kind!-ness, 8. Benevolence ; favour ; love ; benedt 
conferred, 

Tov KINDLE, kin’-dl, 101: v. a. and m. To set 


on fire; to inflame as the passions. In the sense of to 
bring forth, which is used of some ticular animals, 
it is related to Kiad, (a race,) and Kinded ~oce To 
take fire; to grow into Frage. 


Kin’-dler, s. One that lights; one that inflames. 

KINDLY, KINDLESS, &c —see ander Kin. 

KINE=k’‘ine, 77: s. pl. Cows. [Obs. or local ] 

KING=sking, 8. The ruler of a nation, a monarch, 
&@ sovereign ; a piece or a card representing a king ia 
a game; Kings at arms, the three rincipal heraids, 
namely, Garter, Clarenciexz, and orroy. 


To King, v. a. To supply with a king; to make 
royal; a word rather ludicrous. (Shaks.) 

King’-ly, a. and ad. Belonging to, or suitable to, a 
king; royal:—ade. In the manner of a king. 

King’-dom, 18:8. The dominion, territory, or 


of a king; a division in natural history ; a region, a 
tract. 

Kiny’-domed, 114: 
([Shaks, } 

King’-hood, 118: 8. State of being a king. (Gower. 

King’-ship, s. Royalty, monarchy. (K. Charles.) 

¢—~ Among the compounds are Kin “apple ; King’-btrd ; 
King’-craft, (the art of governing, generally used in 
reprehension ; ) King’-cup, (a flower;) K ing, isher, (a 
bird:—See Haleyon 3) King’ like; Kiag’ ienck (a 
tribunal in which the king used to sit in person ;) 
King's-¢vil, (the scrofula, a disense which it was 
believed a king could cure by touching thé patient 3) 
King's’-speur, (a plant ;) King’s!-stune, (a fish.) &e. 

KINIC=kin“Yck. 88: a. Pertaining to Cinchona 
bark, as kinic acid. 

Ki'-nate, s. Kinic acid with a base. 

KINK, kingk, 158: s. A twist or tum in a rope 
occasioned by being stiff, or cluse laid. 

KINSFOLK, KINSMA N, &c.—See under Kin. 

KIPPER=kip/-per, 36: s. A salmon during the 
season when unfit to be taken; the unfit season for 


salmon, 

KIRK=kerk, 35: s, Chureh. (Obs. or Seottish.] 

Kirk/-man, 8. One of the church of Scotland. 

KIRTLE, ker’-tl, 35,101: 5. An upper garment 
or gown; a petticoat, 

Kir’-tled. 114: a, Wearing a kirue. 

To K1SS=kiss, v. a. To salute by applying and 
separating the lips; to touch gently, as by a kiss; to 
treat with fondness. 

Kiss, s. A salute by kissing. 

Kiss’-er, 36: s. One who kisses. 

¢> Amony the compounds are Kis'sing. ; 
sugar pls for sweetening the bresth:) Rivera 


(crust formed when one loaf in baking has touched 


generated. ([Spenser.] To 
sense of to bring forth, is related to 


Bene- 


a. Proud of kingly power. 


another,) &e. 


The schemes entire, and the principles te which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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KNA 
KIT=kit, 8. A vessel which in different parts of the 
country is of various size, make, and purpose; as a 
bottle, a sort of churn, a wooden vessel in which sal- 
mon is sent up to town; from the mh probably de- 


rived the phrase, a kit of people, or the whole Ait of 
them, &c. 


KIT=kit, s. A diminutive fiddle. 


KIT-CAT=kit’-cat, a. The epithet of a club of 
which Addison, Steele, and other distinguished wits 
were members, who chose this name because they 
were served with mutton-pies by one Kit (Christo- 
pher) Cat; also, the epithet of a portrait, whea a 
person is represented not ut half-length, but rather 
more than three-quarters, such being the size of the 
portraits of the Kit-cat Club, their original room of 
meeting not beiny lofty enough for a larger size. 

KITCHEN=kitch’-@n, 14: 8. The place or room 
in a house where the provisions are cooked; the cor- 
respondent place in a ship; a compact utensil for 
cooking. 

@> Among the compounds are Attch’en-garden, (arden 
for raising veyetables for the table;) Atte/’en-matd, or 
Kitch’en-wench; Aitch’en-stuff, (fat collected from pots 
and dripping-pans ;) Kitch’en work, &c. 

KITE=kite, 76: 8. A rapacious bird; a rapacious 
man; a paper toy rai-ed by a string and the action 
of the wind into the air. 

Kites’-root, (-foot, 118) s. A plant. 

KITU=kith, s. Acquaintance. (Obs.] 


KITLING=kiv’-ling, s. A whelp. [Obs.] 
Kri’-ven, 114: 8. A young cat. 
To Kiv’-ten, v. n. To bring forth kittens. 


KITTIWAK E=kit’-té-wake, s. A sort of gull. 

Tov KLICK.—See To Click. In Scotlund, it means 
To pilfer. Klicker is properly Clicker. 

To KNAB, nab, 157: v. a. (Compare To Knap.) 
ty oe or nibble; tu seize suddenly as with the teeth. 

ulg. 

To Kuib’-ble, v. ®. To nibble. (Brown. 

KNACK=ndack, 157: s. Primarily, any little in- 
genious toy, a knick-knack, which in modern collo- 
quial style is used for the word in this sense ; a nice or 
neat trick; a readiness or dexterity in some slight 
operation. 

Knack’-er, s. A maker of knacks; [Obs.j A rupe- 
maker; (Ainsworth.) One that makes collars and 
other furniture for cart-horses; (Mortimer.] In imo- 
dern use, a man who buys old horses for slaughter, 
avd cuts them up for doy’s-meat., 

Knack’-ish, a. Trickish; (More, 1660.] Hence, 
Kaackishness. 

To KNACK, na&ck, 157: v. 2. To make a sharp 

uick noise, of which the word is imitative. 

KNAG, nag. 157: 8. A knot in wood; a peg; 
shoot of a deer’s horn ; rugged top of # ruck or hill. 
Knag’-yy, (-guty 77) a. Knotty; rugged; ill 

humoured. 

K NAP, nap, 157: 8. A prominence, a hillock. It 
seems to have been the original way of spelling Nup, 
the down of plants, or the villons purt of cloth: hence 
the compounds Asap’ buttie and Kaap’-weed, names 
of plants. 

To KNAP=ndp, 157: v. a. To bite; to break 
short. The verb To Saap, and the adj. Snappish, ori- 
ginate from this verb. 

Knap’-sack, & The little sack or bag in which a 
suldier carries what he kaaps or eats :—See also To 
K nab. 

To Knap, v. n. and a. To make a noise like that of 
the teeth when they mecet:—act. To strike s0 as to 
make a sharp noise :— Compare To Knack. 

To KNav’PLE, v. 2. To Knap. 

KNAR, KNARLED.—See Guar, &c. 

KNAVE, nave, 157: 8. Originally, a boy, as a 
knave-child; a servant; (in these senses, obs.) the 
coat or court-card next below the king and the queen ; 


KNO 


fn modern use, a term of reproach, always implying 
want of honesty, —a base, cheating fellow. 

Nna’-vish, a. Dishonest, fraudulent ; it is also ased 
with slighter reproach to signify, full of tricks, mis- 
chievous, waggish. 

Kna’-visti-ly, ud. {0 a koavish manner. 

Kna’-vish-ness, s. State or quality of being knavish. 

Kna’-ver-y, s. Petty villainy; tricks; sometimes 
in old colloquial style, Knacks or trifling ornaments. 

To KNEAD, nead, 157° v. a. To work or press 
ingredients into a mass, as tu making fluur into dough. 

Knead’-ing-trough, (-trotf,!25, 162) s. A trough 
used in kneading. 

KNEE, nee, 157: 8. The joint of the leg with the 
thigh; sumethiny that resembles a human knee when 
beut, as a crooked piece of timber, or the angle where 
two pieces join. 

To Knee. v. a. To supplicate by kneeling. (Siaks.1 

Kneed,114: a. Having knees ; geniculated. See Knock 

¢> Among the compounds are Anee’-crooking, (ubse- 
quious;) Knee’ deep, (deep, so as to reach the 
knecs;) Aneé-holly or Knee’-hoim, (a plant;) Kaee’- 
pan, (the round bone on the fore part of the knee; 
Knee timber, (timber with crooks or augles;) Annee 
tribute, (worship on the knees;) &c. 

T. Kxeur, | Anelt, dnelt, 135: v. 2. (The regular 
furm is ubsuvlesernt ) To bend the knee; more com- 
monly, to bend and rest one or both knees on the 
ground, 

Kneel’-er, s. One who kneeis. 


KNELL, néll, 157: s. Primarily, the stroke of a 
bell; appropriately, the sound of a bell rung at a per- 
son's death, or at his funeral. 

KNELT, See To Kneel: Knew, See To Know. 

K NICK-K NACK, nick’-nack, s. See Knack. 


KNIFE, nife, 157: ie An edged instrument for 
KNIVES, nivez, 143: pé. § cutting meat, and for othe: 
common uses; in old authors, it las a more general 
sense, including a sword, a dagger, &c. 
KNIGUIT, nite, 157. 139, 162: 8. Originally, an 
attendant; a military attendant, and hence, a soldier, 
a champion; aman on whom the king or his lieute- 
nant has conferred the distinction of being addressed 
by the style uf Sir before his Christian name, as, Sir 
homas, Str Richard , anciently, when the Christian 
name was not known, the style was Sir Kouight. 
Knight-errant,a wandering knight, or one who went 
in quest of adventures; Anightof the Shire, he who 
Tepresents the shire in parliament: Antyhé of the 
Post, an ironical name for a rogue, or ove whu was 
dubbed at a whipping-post; it used to be given espe- 
cially to one who was ready to perjure himeelf and 
hazard the pillory for a reward. 


To Knight, v. a. To dub or make a knight. 

Kiurght’-ly, a. and ad. Beseeming a knight :—adv. 
So as to become a knight. 

Knight-\i-ness, s. Duties of a knight. [Spenser.] 

Knight’-less, a. Unbecoming a knight. (Spenser.} 

Knight’-hood, (-hdd, 118) 8. The character or 
dignity of a knight; the order or frat. rnity of knights, 

Knight-er’-rant-ry, 8. The principles and practices 
of the ancient knights-errant. 

To KNIT, n¥t,) 157: v. a. and mn. (The regular 
I Knit, nit, berm is also used.) To make or 

Knit, nit, J unite by texture without the loom; 

to unite closely, tu join, to contract :—nxex. To weave 
without a loom, to join. 

Knit, s. Texture. nit’-ting, s. Janction. 

Knit’-ter, 36: s. One that knits. 

Anit’-ting-nee’-dle, s. A wire used in knitting. 

Anit’-tle, 101: s. A purse-string ; a hammock-string.- 

Anitch,s. That which is knit up, a fagot. [Wicliffe.) 

KNOB, néb, 157: s. A hard bunch or part that 
swells out suddenly: Chaucer writes it Knop. 

Ts Knob, v. 2. To grow into knobs; to bunch. 


The sign — is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in. & ¢. mission, 165: vizh-iin, t. e. vision, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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Knol’-bed, 114: a. Set with knubs, bunchy. 
Kuob’-by, a. Full of knobs, knotty, stubborn. 
Anob’-hi-ness, s. The quality of being knobby. 

To KNOCK, nock, 157: wv. n. and a. To strike or 
beat with something hard, followed by at: to drive or 
be driven against so:nething, to clash: Tu kauck under, 
to knock under the table in token of ziving in, as ata 
carousing party, and hence to give in generally, to 
yield: (See To Knuckle*‘—u«act. To Ee blows to, with 
or against something hard : it is followed by various 
particles, as up down, off, owt. Tu knock up is to 
rouse by knocktuy . and in another colloquial sense, 
to knock about or so use as to exhaust the powers; 
Tv knock on the head, or at head, is, to kill by a blow 
on the head. Knock-kneed, having Knees that Knock. 

Knock, s. A blow, a stroke with something hard or 
heavy; a stroke on the door for admittance. 

Anock’-er, 8 One that knocks ; the hammer of a door. 

Knock’-ing, 8. The act of one who knocks ; a rap. 

To KNOLL, nole, 157, 116: v.a. and m. (Com- 
pare To Knell.) To ring for a funcrul:—new. Tou 
sound as a bell, 

KNOLL, nole, s. A little round hill; the top or 
exp of a hill or mountain. 

KNOP, KNOPPED.—Sce Knob, &e. 

KNOT, ndt, 157: 8. Such complication of cord or 
strilg as cannot be easily discntangled; a place in a 
piece of wood caused by the protuberance of a bough, 
and a consequent transverse direction of fibres or 
grain; hence, any ariangement of parts of which the 
lines frequently intersect; any bond of union; diffi- 
culty, intricacy, perplcxity; a cluster, a band; a divi- 
sion of the log-line used at sea, or the space between 
one knot aod another, answering to a mile; a shoul- 
der-knot or epaulet. It was a name given by Canute 
to a bird of the snipe kind. 

To Knot, v. a. and n. To complicate in knots; to 
tie:—ncw. To form knots or joints while growing; to 
knit knots for fringes. 

Kuot’-ted, a. Full of knots. 

Knot-ty, a. Knotted; hard; intricate; difficult. 

Knot’-ti-ness, s. Quality or state of being knotty. 

Knot'-less, a. Without knots. (Congreve.] 

s> Amony the compounds are Knot’-berry-bush anil 
NOUp names of plants. 

K NOUT, nowt, 157, 31: s. A punishment by the 
whip in Ruesia, accompanied sometimes by slinging 
the criminal so as to dislocate the shoulders. 

To KNOW, no, 157,125 :)v. a. and x. To per- 
1 Knew, new=nu, 110; dceive intellectually, whe-’ 

KNown, nown,=none, | ther intuitively or by 
the previous use of means: torecognise, to distinguish; 
to be familiar with ; to have sexual commerce with : 
—new. To have intellectual perception, sometimes 
with of; to have information generally, or of any spe- 
cific kind; Tu knuw fur, a colluquialism used instead 
of To know of. 

Know’-a-ble, a, That may be known or ascertained. 

Anow/-er, 36: 8. One who kuows. 


Know/’-ing, a. and s, Having knowledge, general or 
particular; intelligent; skilful; cuuning :—s. (Shaks.] 
Quality of knowing. 

Know’-ing-ly, ad. With knowledge ; with design. 

Kxow1-¥vGe, (nol’-Edye, 136, 168) s. Truth 
ascertained; metaphysical truth ascertained, or the 
discovery of what is necessarily contained in previous 
admissions, which was not perceived when the admis- 
sions were made,—(this is knowledge in the distinc- 
tive or emphatic seuse;) physical truth or facts ascer- 
tained by experiment; that intellectual state when 
belief or opinion ends in moral certainty,—assured be- 
lief, confirmed opinion; learning as opposed to igno 
Trance; skill; coynizance ; acquaintance; information. 

To Knowl’-edye, v, a. To acknowledge. (Obs.] 

Tos KNUBBLE, nub’-bl, 157, 101: v. @. To 
beat. (Obs } 

K NUCKLE, niic’-kl, 101: 8. A joint of the fin- 


LAB 


gers, particularly when protnberant by closing the 
finger; the knee joint of a calf, as a knuckle of veal; 
formerly, the joint of a plant. 

To Knuc’-kig, v. ». To bend the fingers ; to yield, 
from an old custom of striking the under side of a 
table when defeated in an argument 

Knuc’-kled, 114: @. Jointed. 

KNUFP, nuff, 157: s. (Compare Gnoff.) A Jut. 

KNUR., nur, 157: 8. See Knar and Gnar. It w 
fon tee Knarile: hence, kuuried, (full of knots.) 

8. 

KOPECK=ko’-péck, s. A Russian copper coin. 

KORAN=kore’-an, 8. The same as 4/koran, the 

refix of the latter being equivalent to The. 

KRAAL=kra’-dl, s. A Hottentot village. 

KRAKEN=kra’-kén, 8. A supposed enormons sea 
animal, so large as to be taken for an island. 

KUFIC=ku’-fick, a. An epithet of the ancient 
Arabic letters, so called from Aufa on the Euphrates 

K UMISS=kiul/-miss, s. A spiritovus liquor which 
the Tartars make from mare’s milk. 


L. 


L is popularly the eleventh letter of the alphahet, 
though really the twelfth; see J: its sound is the 69h 
element of the schemes pretixed. It is frequently 
sileut; see Prin. 139. It is very fre juently written 
double where the pronunciation would be equally in- 
dicated by being written single:—See the word Par- 
ticiple in the dictionary. As a contraction it often 
stands for Libra, a pound in money, as Jb. stand for 
a pound in weight. It also often stands for Lider, 
book, or division ina work. L.L. D., legum doctor, a 
doctor of the canon and civil laws 

LA, ldw, infery. The Saxon form of the interjection 
Lo! and often taking its place in our oki dramas. Ia 
vulgar use, it is still prevalent. 

LA, 1, Ital.] 170: s. Aterm in masic: see Fa. 

L.A B=]ab, s. A blab. (Chaucer.} 

LABDANUM=lab’-dd-num, s. A resin that 
exudes from a shrub in Crete. 

To LABEFY=!lab’-é-fy, 6: ©. 2. To impair. 

Lah/-e-fac”-tion, 89: s. A weakening or impairing. 

LABEL=la’-bél, s. A narrow slip of silk, paper, 
or other matérial, sometimes metal, containing a name 
or title, and affixed to something to indicate its nature 
or contents; a codicil ; an appendage consisting of fillets 
to the family arms; athin brass mile used in taking 
altitudes; one segment of a corolla, often pendulous, 

To La’-bel, v. a. To affix a label to. 

LABENT=la’-b&ént, a. Sliding, gliding —See the 
relations under Lapse. 

LABIAL, la’-bé-al, 105, 146: a. and s. Per. 
taining to the lips; formed by the lips:—s. A letter, 
or its sound, which ie articulated by the lips. 

La”-bi-a’-ted, a, Having parts resembling lips 

La’-31-0-pEN"-TA1., a. Articulated by the joint use 
of the lips and teeth. 

La’-Bra, 8. The Spanish word for lip. (Shaks.] 

LABORATORY, &c.—See in the next class. 

LABOUR, la’-bur, 120, 40: s. The act of doing 
what requires exertion and consequent relaxation ot 
strength; pains, toil, work, travail; the work tu be 
done; the work dune; exercise with some violence: 
the toil or force of nature in childbirth. 

To La!-bour, v. n. and a. To wil; to take pains; 
to move with difficulty; to move with the action of all 
its parts, spoken of a ship or of machinery; to be ie 
the agony of bearing achild ; to suffer from disease, 
pain, or other cause, followed by under —act. To te 
stow labour on ; to beat. 


The schemes entire, and the principlcs to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
7 e ate! wes x pad +See . ° . 
Vowels: gate’-wiy: chip’-man: pd-pa’: ldw: good: j'00, te. yew, 55: 0,64 &C. mate, 171, 
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1.q)-bowr-er, 8. One who labours, especially who 
does work requiring toil rather than skili. 

[.a/-bowr-less, a. Without labour. 

La’-bowr-some, (-sum, 107) a. With great labour. 
(Shaks.] 

C> La'buourous and Ja’bourously are now supplanted 
hy Laborious and Laboriously. 

Lan/-o-rn Ant, 92: # A chemist. (Obs.) 

Lab’-o-ra-tor-y, 129: s. A chemist’s work room. 

La-nol-ri-ors, 90, 120: @. Using labour; re- 
quiring labour; tiresome ; not vasy. 

L.a-bo/-ri-ovs-ly, ad, With labour, with toil. 

L.a-ho!-ri-ows-ness, #. Quality of being liburious. 

LABRA.—See under Labial. 

LABURNU M=ld-bur-nin, s. A gaiden shrub. 


LABYRINTH, 1ab/-6-rinth, 105: 8. A maze, a 


place with inextricable windings. 

Lab’-y-rinth’-s-an, a. Winding, intricate. 

LAC= lack. s. A substance considered a gum, but 
inflammable, and insoluble in water. Sce Supp. 

LAC=lack, s. An East-Indian word for 100,000. 

LACE=lace, 8. Primarily, a string or cord; hence, 
a snare, noose, or gin; in modern use, a platted 
string which women use to fasten their clothes ; tex- 
ture in a more general sense, and hence, specially, a 
texture of very fine linen thread enrivusly adorned ; 
texture of jinen thread mingled with gold and silver ; 
from the notion of ornament or something additional, 
it was a caut word for spirits added to coffee or other 
heverage. 

To Lace, v. a. To fasten with a lace or string; to 
run on toa string by insertion through eyelet holes ; 
to strike with a cord or rope’s end, and hence, to beat ; 
to adorn as with lace or embellishinents; in old cant 
language, to add spirits to a beverage. Jaced-Mutton 
(set off with laces) is an old cant word for a prostitute, 

[.ace’-man, Lace’-weme-un, s. A dealer in lace. 

To LACERATE=lasal-8r-ate, v. a. To rend. 

[.ac’’-er-a’-tive, 105: a, Having power to tear. 

Lac’-er-a"-tion, 89: s. The act of tearing or rend- 
ing; the breach made by tearing. 

Lac’-er-a-ble, 98, 101: a. That may be rent. 

LACERTUS=ld-cer-tis, s. The lizard fish. 

La-cer’-tine, 105: a. Like a lizard. Or Lacer’tian. 

LACHE, [Norman Fr.] latch, 170: s. Neglect, 
neyligence. (Law.} It is also spelled Lach’es. 

LACH RYMAL, lick’-ré-mal, 161, 105: a, 
Generating tears. 

L.ach!-ry-mar-y, a. Containing tears, [Addison.) 

Lach” -ry-ma'-tor-y, s. A vessel in which tears are 
collected to the honour of the dead. 

Lach!-ry-ma"-tion, 89: 8. Act of shedding tears. 

LACINIATED, — 1d-cfn”-¢-A/-ted, 105: a. 
Adorned with anges: in botany, jngged. 

To LACK=lack, v. a. and n. To want, to be 
destitute of:—neu. To be in want; to be wanting. 
J.ack, s. Want, need; failure. In any other sense, 

ser Lac. 

Lack“er, §. 
see Lacquer. 


>: Shakspeare, in comedy, uses the compounds Luck’ 
brain, Lack’-linen, and Lack'-lustre. 


LACKADAY=lick!-d-day, infery. Alas! the day. 
Ludicronsly, Lackadaisy | heuce, Luck’udai"sical, af- 
fectedly pensive. 

LACKEY =lick’-éy, 8. A footman, a footboy. 

To Lack’-ey, v. a. and n, To attend servilely :— 
neu. ‘Jo act usa fuotboy ; to pay servile attendance. 
[L.ACONIC=:ld-cin’-ick, 83 \ a. After the man- 
LACONICAL, 1|d-cdn!-é-cal,) ver of the La- 

co’ncs or Spartans,—brief, concise, pithy. 

La-con!-i-cal-ly, ad. Briefly, concisely. 


One who lacks, In any other sense, 


LAI 


[.ac’-o-nism, 8. A bricf, pithy phrase or saying. 

LACQUER, lac!/-ker, 76, 145: 8. A kind of 
varpish. 

To Lac!-quer, v. a. To varnish with lacquer. 


LACTAGE=lack’-tage, 8. Produce from animals 
yielding milk. (Shuckford.] 

Lac-tar-y, a. and 8. Milky :—#. A dairy 

¢o- See Luctate, Lactation, lower in the class. 

Lac’-te-al, a. and s. Pertaining to milk; conveying 
chyle:—s. A vessel in animal bcdies which conveys 
chyle from the intestines /ac’tean’ and Lac‘teous, 
adjectives of hke meaning, are ont of wre. 

Lac-tes’-cent, @. Producing milk; abounding with 
any milky liquid. 

Lac-tes’-cence, #. Quahty of being lactescent. 

Lac-tif!-er-ous, a. Bearing, conveying, or producing 
milk, ora milky fluid. 

Lac’-tic, a. Procured from milk, as lactic acid. 

L.ac’-tate, s. A salt from lactic acid with a base. 

Lac-ta’-tion, 89: s. Act or time of giving suck. 


LACUNAR=Ild-cii’-nar, 8s. An arched ceiling. 
[.a-cu’-nows, 120: a. Farrowed ; pitted. 
LAD=lad, s.. A boy, a stripling. 

Lad’-kin, 8. A youth. (Obs.) 

LAD), the old pret. of To Lead, now Led. 


LADDER=lad’-der, s. A frame with steps be- 
tween two uprizht pieces: any thing for the purpose 
of climbing; a gradual rise. 

LADE=)adk, s. Mouth of a river. [Obs.] 

To LADE=lady, v. a. and n. (It is regular exeept 
that Laden is more used than Laded for the part.) To 
load, to freight; also, to heave or throw out (a fluid) 
by small loads at a time :—neu. To draw water. 

La’-den, 114: @. Laded or loaded ; burthened, 

La/-ding, s. Freight; burthen ; weight. 

Laf-pi.e, 101: s. A large deep spoon for lading 
fluids; the receptacle of a mill-wheel. 

Lal-dle-ful, 117: 8. Quantity contained in a ladle. 


LADY, la’-déu. s. A woman of distinction, cor- 
relative to Lord: the proper title of any woman whose 
husband is not of lower rank than a knight, or who is 
the daughter of a nobleman not lower than an earl; 
as a common name without being a tite. it is given to 
almost every well-dressed woman, though it should be 
contined to those who are distinguished by their 
manners, their eduestion, and the elegance of the’ 
recreative pursuits, 

La’-dy-like, a. Having the manners of a lady. 

La!-dy-ship, s. The title of a lady. 

La’-pr-nay”, s. The day ofour Iady, that is, of the 
Virgin Mary, March 25. 

La!-py-sinn, s. A corruption of /ady-bug, the name 
of a small red insect, also called Ja/dy-cow and 
La’dy-fly. 

¢> The other compounds are chiefly names of plants, as 
La'dy's-bed’-straw ; La'dy's-bewer"; La'dy’s-comb” 
Lal dy's-cush"ion; Spl (ea La'dy's-man”-tle ; 
La’dy'sseal”; — La'dy's-slip"per; — d.a’dy's-suock" ; 
La’dy's-tra”ces ; &e. 

LAG=lay, a. and s. Coming behind, falling short : 
sluggish, tardy; last :—s. He that hangs behind; ths 
fag ond or rump of something. 

To Lag, v. n. and a. To loiter, to stay behind :— 
act. To slacken, ; 

Lag’-ger, 77: 8. A loiterer, an idler. 

Lag’-gard, a. Backward, slow, sluggish. 

LAGUN E=1d-giine’, s. An Italian lake. 

LAICAL.—See under Lay, adj. 

LAIN.—See To Lie: La1p.— See To Lay. 

LALR=lare 41: s. The couch of a wild beast. 

LAIRD=lared, 41: 8. A lord of the manor ww 
Scotland. 


LAITY.—See under Lay, adj. 


The sign = le used afters modes of spelling that hace no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i. ¢. wassion, 165: vizh-un, #.¢, vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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LAKE=lake, s. A large diffusion of inland water. 
La’-ky (adj.) is little used. La’-custrine (adj.) see Sup. 
LAK E=lake, 8. A red colour between ultramarine 


and vermilion, made of cochineal. 


LAMA-z=la’/-md, 8. The god of the Asiatic Tartare. 


Also, a small camel of South America. 


LAMB, l&m, 156: s. The young of the sheep 


kind; typically, the Saviour. 
To Lamé, v. a. To yean, or bring forth as a ewe. 
LamJ-kin. s. A little lamb. 
¢> Among the compounds are Lamb’-ale, (a count 
feast at lamb-shearing;) /.amb’-like, (mild, innocent; 


Lamb’s’-wool, (the corruption of an Irish word pro- 
nounced lam/‘asool, signifying the day of apple fruit, 
and used in English for a mixture of ale with the 
pulp of roasted apples:) &c. In all these, as in the 


primary word, 6 is silent. 


LAMBATIVE, l&m/-bd-tiv, 105: a. and s. 


Accompanied by an action as of the tongue in licking; 


taken by licking :—s, A medicine taken by licking. 


Lam’-BENT, @. Playing about, as the tongue of a 
y 


snake or chameleon ; gliding ; licking. 


LAMDOIDAL=l&m-doi’-ddl, a, Having the form 


of the Greek letter lamda, or A. 


LAME=lam, a. Crippled, disabled in the limbs, 
but particularly the legs; hobbling, in a figurative 


sense ; imperfect, unsatisfactory. 
Lame’-ly, ad. Like a cripple ; imperfectly, poorly. 
Lame’-ness, s. The state of a cripple; weakness. 
To Lame, v. a. To make lame, to cripple. 
LAMELLAR, s der Lami 
LAMELLATED, ae} Revaee geet as 


To LAMENT=1d-mént’, v. ». and a. To mourn, 
to wail, to grieve :—act. To bewail, to mourn fur. 

La-ment’, s. Lamentatiun ; [Poetical ;) an elegy or 
mournful ballad, : 

La-ment’-er, 36: s. O:e who laments. 

La-ment’-ing, s. Lamentation. (Shaks.] 

Lam!-EN-14-B1.E, 92: a. Tu be lamented; mourn- 

_ fal; as a word of contempt or ridicule, sorry, pitiful. 

Lam‘-en-ta-bly, ad. Mournfully ; pitifully. 

Lam/’-en-ta“-tion, 89: 4. Expression of sorrow; 
audible grief; a discourse full of lamentation. 

LAMENTINE=lam’-én-tine, 8. A large fish, 
being a species of walrus, sea cow, or manatee. 

LAMIA, ldm/’-é-d, s. A witch or she-demon. 

LAMINA, lim/-é-nd, [Lat] s. A thin plate or 
scale. The plural is Lam’-i-nw, (-nee, 103.) 

Lam" -t-Na’-ted, a. Having a contexture us of plates 
one lying over another. 

Lam/:-nar, 34: a. Consisting of layers. 

Lam!.i-na-ble, 101: a. That may be formed into 
lamina, 

Law/-x1.-1 4R, a. Composed of thin scales or flakes. 

Lam"-el-la'-ted, a. Formed of, or covered with 
thin plates, 

La-mri/.iag, (-lde, 103) s. p/. Thin scales which 
are found in various natural objects; as those which 
compose certain shells, and those which form the 
under part of some species of fungus. This is the 
parent word of the two preceding, and is a diminutive 
of the leading word. It occurs in the sing. Lamella, 8. 

_ Ca-mel’-li-form, a. Having the form of lamelle. 

To LAMM=lam, v. a. To beat; an old cant word. 

LAMMAS-=lim’-mds, s. Literally, loaf-mas, or 
day of thanksgiving for the first fruits of the earth; 
—the first of August. 

LAMP=lamp, s. A light produced from oil with a 
wick; that which contains the oil and wick; figura- 
tively, a light of any kind. Safety Lamp is une used 
in coal mines. 

Tamp’-ic, a. Obtained by using a lamp, as lampic 


LAN 


Lamp’-ing. a, Shining, sparkling. (Spenser.] 

Lamp’-black, s. Black pigment originally obtained 
from the smoke of a lamp. 

LAM PASS=|lam/’-pass, s. A lump of flesh in the 
roof uf a horse's mouth, about the size of a nut. 

LAMPOON=ldm-paon’, s. A personal satire to 
vex rather than reform ; abuse, censure 

Tv Lam-poon’, v. a. To censure abusively. 

Lam-poon’-er, 8. A scurrilous writer of personal 
satire, 

LAMPREY=l&ém-préy, 8. A fish much like the 


eel. Lam'pron, Lam’prel, are the same, or of the 
same kind. 

LANATED=la’-nd-téd, a, Woolly. 

La’-nar-y, §. A store-place for wool. 

LANCE=la&nce, 11: & A long epear. 

To Lance, v.a. To cut with a lance; to ent or 
open with a lancet; to let blood; to throw in the 
manner of a lance :—See To Launch. 

Lan’-cet, s. Literally, a smal) lance,—a surgical 
knife of delicate make fore ening a vein and similar 
operations ; a thin pointed window so called as re 
sembling a lancet in shape. 

Lan’-cer, s. One that lances; a soldier that carries 
a lance; anciently, a lancet. 

Lance’-ly, a. Suitable to a lance. [Sidney.] 

Lan"-ce-o-la’-ted, a. Shaped as a lance. (Bot } 

Lance’-pe-sade”, s. An old name for an Officer 
under a corporal, or a re.luced officer. 

To Lancu, v. a. To throw or let loose, as a lance 
from the hand.—See To Launch. 

To L.an’-ci-NaTR, 105: va. To tear, to lacerate. 

Lan’-ci-na"-tion, 89: s. A tearing ; laceration. 

LAND=land, s, A district or country distinct from 
other countries; earth distinct from water, or as op- 
posed to sea; ground; the ground which a map pos 
sesses as his own, real estate; the people who 
inhabit « land or country, nation: To make ‘and, to 
approach land when at sea. 

To Land, v. a. and n. To set on shore, to disem. 
bark:—zew. To go on shore from a ship or boet. 

¢> See Lanpau aher the present class. 

Land -ed, a. Disembarked; having an. estate 1p 
land ; consisting of real estate, 

J.and/-ing, 8. A landing-place. 

Land’-leas, a. Destitute of land. 

Land’-ward, ad. Toward the land. 

To Lanv/-pamy, 156 : v.a. To dumn so as to prevent 
living ia the land: it is supposed, however, to be the 
corruption of a phrase, signifying to kill. in whieh 
land meant urine, and the remaining syllable was 
dam, to shut in or up. [Shaks.] 

Lano/-GRaveg, s. In Germany, the title of certain 
princes having estates called Landgraviates, 

To Lanv! Lock, v. a. To enclose or encompass by 
land. 

Lanp’-1.orD, 8. The lord of the manor or of land ; 
hence, the holder of a tenement to whom a Teut is 
paid; the master of a house who entertains his friends 
or tenants; hence, the host or master of an iun. 

Land’-la-dy, 8. A female land-holder; much more 
commonly, the mistress of an inn. 

Lanp/-m4n, 8 One who serves on land, oppusert 
to sea-man. Land’s’-man has the same meaning, bat 
is generally applied by sailors to a novice in the sea- 
service, 

Lanp/-marK, 8. A mark to designate the boundary ; 
a guide on land to ships at sea, 

Lanp/-scaPg, 8. A portion of land or territory whie*s 


¢> Among the remaining compounds are Latnd’-breese , 
Land’ fal, (a falling of property to any oue, by a 
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death; also, {in seaman’s language, the first land seen 
aleray ae Land flood; Land’ force, (as opposed 
to naval force ;) Land’-hulder ; Land’ jobber, (one who 
speculates on land asa trade;) Land’-luper, (a word 
of contempt for a landsman;) /and siip, (the faliing 
of a mass of earth down the sides of a munntain;) 
Land strait, (a uarrow strip of land:) Land’-tuz ; 
Lana’-turn, (a land breeze;) Land’-watter, ‘a custom. 
house officer who waits for and watches the landing of 
oods;) Land’-wind, (wind blowing from the land ;) 

nd-worker, (oue who tills or prepares ground ;) &c. 

LANDA U=lin'-daw, #. A coach which opens and 
closes at the top, originally from Landau in Germany. 

Lan’-dau-let”, s. A chariot opening as a landau. 

LANE=lane, s. A narrow way between hedges; a 
narrow street ; & narrow pass, 

LL.ANGRAGE, ling’-grage 158: 8. A sort of 
chain-shot, otherwise called Lano’REL sho* 

LANGTERALOO=laing’-tér-d-loo”, 8. The 
name of an old game at cards, oiten abridged to Lan’- 
terlvo" and Langtra. 

LANGUAGE, lang’-gwdge, 158, 145, 99: s. 
Human speech; the speech of any one nation ; style, 
manner of expression; a nation as distinguished by its 
language; any manner of expressing thought. 

To Lan'-guage, v. a. To express in language. (Obs.} 

Lan!-guaged, 114: a, Skilful in languages; elo- 
quent 

Lan”-yuage-mas’-ter, s. A teacher of languages. 

Lan-auet, 8. Any thing cutin the form of a tongue. 

LANGUID, lang’-gwid, 158, 145: a. Fuint, 
weak, feeble; dull in spirits, heartless, 

- Lan+guid-ly, ad. Weakly, feebly. 

Lan’-guid-ness, 8 State of being languid. 

Jo Lan’-Guisn, v, ». and a. To grow feeble; to 
pine away ; to be no longer vigorous; to sink or pine 
under some slow passion; to louk with softness or ten- 
derness:—uct. (Milton, Dryden.) To make feeble ; to 


depress. 

Lan’-guish, 8. State of pining; soft appearance. 

Lan!-guish-er, 8. One who languishes. 

Lam’-guish-ing, a. and s. Having a soft apyear- 
ance, or look as of fainting:—s. Loss of strength. 

Lan’-guish-ment, 8. State of pining ; [Spenser ;] 
softness. (Dryden. 

Lay’-auor, lan ocewer: 38) s. Lassitude, faint- 
ness, wearisomeness; softness, laxity; listlessness. 
Lav!-guor-ous, 120: a, Tedious, melancholy. 

(Spenser. ] 

Jo Lan’-aurr, v. m. To languish. (Spenser.] 
LANIARD, lain’-yard, 146: s. A short piece of 
line or rope used in fustening tackle on shipbvard. 
To LANIATE, l&a!'-é-dte, 92, 146: v. a. To 

divide or cut up, as a butcher; to tear in pieces, 

Lan’-iar-y, (-yar-ty) 8. Shambles. [Cockeram.] 

Lan/-nEr, 8 A species of hawk. 

Lan’-ner-et, s. A little hawk. 

LANIFEROUS, 1d-nil’-ér-us, 87, 120: a. 
Bearing wool, as plants; Lanio’ERovs, bearing wool, 
as sheep. 

Lan/!-:-fice, 105: 8. Woollen manufacture. (Brown. ] 

L.a-Nv’-Gi-NouUs, @. Covered with down or soft hair. 

LANK, langk, 153: a. (Compare Languish, &e. ) 
Loose, not filled or stiffened out, not plump; thin, 
slender: Milton has used it for dangurd. 

To Lank, v. n. To become lank. [Shaks.} 

Lank’-y, 105: @, Lauk and tall. (Vulgar.) 

Lank’-ly, ad. Loosely, thinly. 

ILank’!-ness, s. Want of plumpness. 

LANNER, &c.—Sce under To Laniate. 

LANSQUENET, lanci’-kén-ét, 76, 145: s. 
Literally, « lance-soldier ; a foot-soldier; itis also 
the name of a game at cards vulygarly called Lamobs- 
Adanet. 


LAR 


LANTERN=-lan/-tern, 8. A transparent eaac for 
a candle ; a lighthouse; a little dome or a sort of 
turret raised over the room of a building to let in 
light. Lanthora is a wrong orthography of this word. 

¢>- Among the compounds are Lan*terasly’, (the glow- 
worm,) and Lan’ tera-jaws’, (jaws thin as the case of 
a lantern,) &c. 


[LAN UGINOUS.—See under Laniferous. 

LAP=lap, 8. Any loose part or flup of u garment, 

the pats of the clothes spreading horizontally above 

the knees when a persou is seated; hence, the same 
horizoutal place in a sittivg position, without re- 
ference to the clothes. 

To Lap, v. a. and x. To infold, to involve ;—new 
To be spread or turned over sometiving. 

Lap’-per, 8. One that laps or wraps himsclf up. 

Lap’-ling, s. Oue wrapped up in pleasures of sense. 
(Hewy tt] 

Lap’-pet. 14: s. A little lapor flap hanging from a 
head-dress. 

Lap-el’, 12: 8, The facing or front of a coat that 
laps over, 

Lar’-voa, & A small dog fondled in the lap. 

Lap’-vu, 117: 8, A quantity that fille the lap. 

Lav-srone, 8. A stone which a shoemaker places 
ou his lap to hammer his leather on. 

Lap-wina, s. A bird that faps his wings a great 
deal, the pewit. 

Lar/-wouk, (-wurk, 14]) 8. Work in which one 
part laps over another. 

To LAP=lap, v. a. and a. To take up liquid food 
by frequent and rapid dips of the tongue :—act. To 
lick up. 

Lap’-per, 8. Oue that takes up with his tongue. 

LAPEL, LAPPER, LAPPET, &c.—See under 
Lap, and Tu Lap. 

LAPIDARY,. lap'-é-dar-dy, 105: a: and «. 
Pertaining to stones; inscribed on stone as an epi- 
taph:—s. One who cuts and polishes precious stones 
one skilled in the na‘ure of precious stones. 

Lap/-i-dist, s. A lupidary. [Ray.] 

Lap’-:-cide, 6: s. A stone-cutter. 

To Lap!-i-date, v. a. To stone or kill by stoning. 

Lap’-i-da"-tion, 89: 8. A stoning. 

La-pid’-e-ous, 120: a. Stony, of the nature of 
stone, 

Lap!-1-des-cent, a, Growing or turning to stone. 

Lap!-i-des"-cence, s. Stony concretion. 

To La-pid!-i-fy, 81, 6: v. a. and ”. To form into 
stoue :—neu, To become stone. 

La-pid’-i-fi-ca’-tion, 89: s. Act of growing into 
stone by process of natural chemistry. 

Lap/-t-dif"-ic, 88: a. Forming or converting to 
stone. 

La’-pis, 94: 8. A stone: this word is the parent of 
the class. See other relations in Supp. 

La’-pis-laz‘/-u-li, s. Azure stone. 


LAPSE, laps, 189: 8. A glide or gliding, fiow, 
fall, smooth course ; a slight declension from duty, a 
little fault; an omission to present to a benefice, 
which translates the right to another. 

To Lapse, v. n. and a, To glide slowly; to flow ; 
toslip in religious or moral faith or conduct; to slip 
by inudvertency ; to fall to another proprictor ihrough 
the negligence of a furmer :—act. Eo suffer to slip, or 
be vacant. 

Lapsed, (laipst, 114, 143) a. Fallen by event ; let 
slip; lost. 

LAPSTONE, LAPWING, &c.—See under Lap. 

LAR=lar, 33: s. A household god. The classical 
plural is La’-res, (101,) but Milton uses Lars. 

LARBOARD=lar-bdard, 8. The left-hand side 


to a person on shipboard in looking towards thd head; 
it is opposed to starboard, 
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LARCENY, lar’-cé-ndy, 105: 8. Theft of ano- 


ther’s goods in his absence or without his know ledge ; 
if the woods stolen be under the value of lid. it is 
petly ek otherwise, it is grand larceny: the word 
thus defined, in Doth degrees, is simple larceny; mired 
larceny always includes sume atrocious circumstance 
that changes the nature of the crime. 

LARCH =lartch, s. A kind of pine tree. 

LARD=lard, 33: s. Fat of swine; bacon. 

To Lard, v. a. and ». To stuff with bacun; to put 
lard upon, to baste; to mix with something by way of 
seasoning :—neu. To grow fat. 

Lar-da/-ceows, (-sh’us, 147) a. Of the nature of 
lard, (Coxe.] 

Lar’-ver, 36: 8. The room where meat is salted 
or kept; in some old authors it is called a Lardry. 

Lar-der-er, s. One who has charge of a larder. 

LARGE, large, 33: a, Spread out in size, bix, 
bulky; wide, extensive; comprehensive; copious; and 
hence, liberal, abundant: At large, without restraint; 
diffusely: Largeheart'edness, compreheusive and liberal 
qualities of heart. 

Large’-ly, ad. Widely; copiously; liberally. 

Large’-ness, 8 Bigness; amplitude ; liberality. 

Lan’-aess, s. A gift, a bounty, a present. 

Lar-git'-ion, (-gish’-tin, 89) s. The act of giving. 
(Obs.) 

Lar’-co, [Italian adj.| adv. Slowly: t.e. enlarge 
or prolong the nutes :—it indicates a slow movement, 
but not so slow as adiugio. A large was formerly 
musical note equal to four breves. 

Lar-ghev’-to, (-gudt/-té, 161) adv. Rather slowly, 
or not so slowly as largo. 

LARK=lark, s. A bird that rises in the air per 
pendicularly while singing. Ju Lark, to catch larks, 
and in vulgar cant language to sport, to make sport; 
hence, Lark, in vulgar languaze, is sport. 

Laik’-er, 36: 8s. A catcher of larks. 

i> Among the compounds are /.ark!-like; and, a8 Dames 
of plants, Larks’.-heel, aud Lark'-spur. 

LARMIER, lar’-mé-er, 105, 36: 8. Literally, the 
tear-dropper,—the flat jutting part of a cornice; the 
eave or drip of a huuse. 

LARUM=lar’-um, s. Alarm ; noise uo.ing danger. 

LARVA=lai"-vd, 2: s. sing. } Literally, a fly- 

LARVA =lar'-vée, 103: 8. p/. § ing insect in a 
masked state, that is, a caterpillar state, when the 
re which are to be unfolded lie concealed under a 
skin. 

Lar!-v4-TED, @. Masked; clothed as in a mask. 

LARYNX, lar/-ingks, 158: s. The windpipe. 


La-ryn’-ge-al, (-ring’-gud-dl, 77) a. Periaining 
to the larynx. La-ryn’-ge-an has the same meaning. 
Lar’-yn-got"-o-my, s. The operation of cutting the 

Windpipe to give respiration when it is obstructed. 

LASCA R=las-car’, s. A native seaman or native 
gunner iu the East Indies, 

LASCIVIOUS, las-ctv’-€- us, 59. 105, 146, 120: 
a. Lewd, lustful; wanton, soft, luxurious, 

Las-civ’-1-ous-ly, ad. Ina lascivious manner. 

Las-civ’=i-ous-ness, s. Wantonness. lousevess. 

Las-ciy/-7-entT, a. Lascivious. [Obs.} 

Las-civ/-i-en-cy, S. Lasciviousness, [Obs.] . 

LASH=lash, s. The thong or pliant part of a whip; 
the stroke given with the thong; a stroke of satire, a 
saorcusm; in an obsolete sense, the same us (cash, or 
the string with which an animal is held. 

To Lash, v. a. To strike with a lash or any thing 
pliant; to beat with a sharp sound as in lashing; to 
satirize; to throw up with a sudden spring; in sea- 
language, to tie or Lind as with a lash,—to lace :—neu, 
To ply the whip. Our old writers sumetimes use this 
verb as we now use Zu Launch or Launch out, in the 
sense of to break into extravagance or unruliness. 

Lash’-er, s, One that lashes or whips. 


LAT 


L.ash’-ing. & A rope to lash or tie with. 

LASK=lask, &. The state of lax bowels. {Obdz.} 

LASS=lass, 11: 8. A girl, a young maiden ; it b 
now seldom said Lut of a country girl, or of a gisi 
whose ap) earauce gives the notiun of one. 


Lass’-lorn, a. Forsaken by his mistress. 

LASSITUDE, las’-sd-thde, 105: 5. Weariness, 
fatigue; a morbid languor. 

LAST=last, 11: a. and ad. (See Late.) Tha 
comes after all the rest in time,—iatest; that comes 
after the rest in order of place,—hindmust; that has 
nove beyoud; vext before the present; utmost:—Aft 
last, in conclusion: Zhe lust, the end:—ade. The last 
time; the time next before the present; in couclasiva, 

Last’-ly, ad. In the last place. 

Jo LAST=last, v. nm. To endure, to continue. 

Last'-ing, a. Continuing, durable, perpetual. 

Last’-ing-ly, ad. Durably; perpeiually. 

Last'.ing-ness, 8. Quality of being lasting. 

LAST=iast, s A mould for forming shoes. 

LAST=last, s. A load; a certain measure. 

Last’-aye, s. Duty paid fur freightage; ballast. 

LATCH =latch, s. The catch of a door moved Ly 
a string or handle. 

To Latch, v.a. To catch; to fasten with a latch 

Latcn’-s1, 8 A sort of buckle, or a string. far 
fastening the shce. 

Latch’-es, 14, 151: 8. pf. Small lines like loops used 
in connecting the head and foot of a sail, otherwise 
called Latchings. 


To LATCti=latch, v. a. To smear. (Shaks.} 

LATE=.ate, a. and ad. (See the comparalive and 
superlative below.) After the usual time; existing but 
how, or a little time ago; thatcame or arrived but a 
little time a:o :—ade. After long delays, ora luog time, 
often preceded by too, implying that the proper time 
is past; not lung a.o; far iv the season, or in the day, 
orinthe nigit, but specially in the night: Us date 
lately, in time near the present. 

‘-ted, a. Belated. (Shaks.] 

Late’-ly, ad. Not long ago, recently 

La’-tish, a. Somewhat late. 

Late’-ness, s. Time far advanced; state of being 
beyond the proper time, 

Late’-ward, 33: a. and ad. Somewhat late. [Obs.} 

La’-ter, Lat/-ter, adj. cump.) Of these words, the 

Lal-test, Last, adj. super. regular forms, Later 
and /atest, are used with referencs to the Grst and 
simplest meaning of the positive word, Late. For the 
senses of Larter and Last, see these words in their 
respective alphabetic places. 


LATENT=la’-tént, a. Hid, concealed, secret. 
La!-ten-cy, s. State of being latent, 

Lat’-l-TANT, a. Lurking, lying hid 

Lat!-t-tun-cy, 8. State of being latitant. 
Lat’-t-tat, (literally, he lies hid) s. A writ to 


summon a person, as from « supposed hiding-place, 
befure the Court of King’s Bench, oe ca 


Lat’-1-ta”-tion, 89: 8. State of lying concealed. 
LATERAL =1lit’-€r-@l, a. Of or belonging to the 
side; proceeding from the side; having a direction at 
tight angles to a vertical line: A legate @ latere is a 
pope’s legate sent as from his side, Lateran bas no 
counection with this, but is the name of a chureb al 
Lat’-er-al-ly, ad. By the side, sideways ; 
angles to a vertical line. 
& The quality of havi 
distinct sides. [ Brown.) ge 
Lat!-er-:-fo"’-l:-ows, 120: a. Growing on the side 
LATERITIOUS, lat’-8r-tsh’-’Gs, 90: a Re 
sembling brick. 


Rome. 
at right 
Lat'-er-al’-i-ty, 84, 105; 
of a leaf at the base. [ Bot.) 
LATEWAR D.—See ander Late. 
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LATH lath, pl. (athz, 122, 166: s. A thin slip 


of wood, used in roofing a house, previously io placing 
the tiles, 
7o Lath, v. a. To fill up wiih lath. 


Lath-y, 105: a. Thin or long as a lath. 
LATH, lisa, pd. lithz, s. A part of a county, con. 


taining sometimes three, sometimes four hundreds; 
but io [relan:i, @ portion less than a hundred. 

LATHE=lathe, 171: s. An engine by which any 
substance, as wood, ivory, &c. is cut and turned. 

Tov LATHER=lath’-er, v. 2. and a. To form a 
foam with water and soap; to become fruthy :—act. 
To spread over with the foam of soap. 

Lath’-er, s. Foam made with soap and water; a 
foam of like kind, as the sweat of a horse. 


LATILLY.—See under Lath. 
LATIBULUM = 1d-tib’-b-lim, [Lat.] 8 A 


hiding-place, a cave, a burrow. 
LATICLAYV E.—See under Latitude. 


LATIN=lat'-in, a. and s, Pertaining to the Latins, 
Roman :—s. The language of the aucient Romans; 
A-cham uses it to signify a Latin exercise. 

Lat/-in-ly, ad. So as to understand Latin. [Gbs.} 

To Lat!-in, v. a. To turn into Latin. (Obs.) 

To Lat’-in-ize, v. n. and @. To ue Latin words 
or phrases —act, Togive Latin terminations to, 

Lat -in-ism, 158: a. A Latin idiom, 

Lat/-in-ist, s. One skilled in Latin. 

La-tin’-i-ty, 84, 103: s. Purity of Latin style; 
the Latin tongue. 

LATIROSTROUS.—See under Latitude. 

LATISH.—See under Late. 

LATITANT, LATITATION, &c.—See under 
Latent. 

LATITUDE=iat'-d-thde, s, Breadth, width; in 
bodies of unequal dimensions, the shorter axis; in 
equal bodies, the line from riglit to left; the extent of 
the earth or heavens reckoned from the equator to 
either pole, opposed to iongitude; hence, the distance 
of any place from the equator towards either pole ; 
generally, room, space, extent; figuratively, breadth 
or exteut with respect to the meaning of words,—to 
principles of action,—or to knowledge; laxity ; unde- 
fined treedum ; dillusion. 

Lat’-s-tu’-di-nal, a. Pertuiniug to latitude. 

Lat’-i-tu/-di-na”-ri-an, 90, 41: a. and s. Not re- 
strained, not confined by precise jimits; free, think- 
ing or acting at luge :—s. One who indulges in lati- 
tude of opinion, particularly in religious opinions ; 
hence, one who departs from orthodoxy. 

Lat’-i-tu/-di-na!-ri-a-nism, 158; 8. The manner 
of thinking of a latitudinaiian. 

Lat’-I-cLave, & An ornament worn by Roman 
senators, supposed to have Leen a bruud stiipe of pur- 
ple set with studs. 

Iat’-1-ros"!-tTrovus, a. Broad beaked, aos a bird. & 

LATRANT=la-trant, a, Barking. 

To La’-trate, v.n. To bark: hence, Latra’tion. 
(Cockeram.] 

LATRIA=!1d-tri'-d, s. The highest kind of worship, 
as distinguished fiom Dalia: the tormer is semetimes 
understcod as the worship of God ; the latter, as ado- 
ration puid to saints. 

LATROUINY, lat’-rd-cin-dy, 105: s. Theft, lar- 
ceny. (Stackhouse.] 

LATTEN=lav-tén, s. Iron plate covered with tin ; 
a mixed metal made of copper and calamine. 

Lat"-rex-Braso’, s. Plates of milled brass. 

LATTER=lat’-ter, a. (See Late.) Happening or 
existing after something else, opposed to furmer in 
time; mentioned last of two, opposed to furmer iu 
order uf place: sometimes it is used for later simply 
as the comparative of ite. 

Loat’-ter-ly, 105: ad. Of late, lately. 


LAV 


Lat’-ter-maéh, s. The after mowing; aftermath. 

LATTICE=1av-tiss, 105: 8. (Compare Lath.) 
Any work of woud or iron made by crossing laths or 
thin pieces, and forming open squares like pet-work, 

To Lat-tice, v a. To form with cross-bars ane 
open work; to furnish with a lattice. 

LAU D=1ldud, 8. Praise; honourable mentiun; that 
part of worship which consists of praise ; in Chaucer 
and Speuser we meet with Loos, cqually related to the 
original Laun word Laws, 

To Laud, v. a. To praise, to celebrate, to extol. 

Laud/ea-ble, |1U1: @. Fratsewurthy, commeudable ; 
hence, good, salubrious. 

Laud’-a-bly, ad. In a manner deserving praise. 

Laud’-a-ble-ness, s. Praiseworthiness. 

Laud’-a-tive, 105: 8 A panegyric. [Bacon.] 

Laud’-a-tor-y, 129, 105: a. and 8 Containing 
praise =~s, That which contains praise. 

Lavo!-a-num, (léd/-d-num, 119) s. Opium dis. 
solved in spirit or wine, so called from iis daudub.e or 
health-resturing qualities in certain cases, 

To LAUGH, laf, 122, 162: vn. and a. (The 
od pret. was Lough.) To make that convulsive noise 
which sudden merriment excites, and which is accom. 
panied when vehement with a shaking of the sides ; 
in poviical language, to be gay, to appear gay or 
lively: Zu Laugh at, to ridicule; To Laugh to scurn, 
to deride; to treat with mockery and contetapt. (These 
exauiples show the active sense.) Luugh a.:d-lay-duwn 
is the name uf a game ut cards. 

Lauyh, s. The convulsion caused by merriment; an 
inarticulate expression of sudden mirth. 


Laughed, (:att, 143) pret. and purt, of To Laugh. 
LaugA'-er, s. Oue who laughs ; one who loves mirth. 
Luugh’-ing, a. In a state of laughter ; gay, mirthful, 
Laugh'-ing-ly, ad. With laughter ; in a merry way, 
Lauyh!-a-ble, 101: a, That may excite laughter. 
Laugh!-ter, s. Convulsive expression of merriment, 
Lav@n'-1nG-stTock, 8 An object of ridicule, a buit. 


T. LAUNCH, ldotch, 122; v. a. and 2. (Com- 
pare To Lance, under Lance.) To move or cause tc 
slide into the water; to send from the hand, to lance: 
—new. ‘To move or slide into the water, as a ship; to 
move as into a large space, to expatiate in language; 
to plunge. 

Launch, s. The act cf letting a ship out of dock, and 
causing her to slide into the water; a kind of boat, 
lower, longer, aud more flat-bottomed than a long boat. 

LAUND=lawnd, s. A lawn. (Obs.J 

LAUNDRESS, LAUNDER. — See under To 


Lave. 
LAUREL, l6r-él, 119 : 8. The bay-tree, or cherry- 
bay, with which houorary wreaths were made. 
Laur’-elled, 114: a. Crowned with laurel. 


To Lav!-nr-aTe, (ldw!-ré-Ate) va, To crown in 
tuken of merit, particularly of literary merit. 

Lau’-re-ate, a, and s. Invested with a laurel wreath : 
—s. One crowned with laurel; specially, the king's 
poet, first so called in King Edward thie tFouith's 
time. 

Lau’-re-a"-tien, 89: 8s. The act of conferring a 
degree together with a wreath of laurel. 

Lav’-rus-11"-Nus, 8. An evergreen shrub, 


LAVA, LAVATION, &c.—See in the ensuing 
class. 

To LAVE=lave, v. a. auld n. To wash; to bathe: 
—neu. To bathe, to wash one’s self:— See also alter 
this class. 

La!-ver, 36: s. One that washes; (Obs) A washing 
vessel; a large basin; an aquatic plant; see Supp. 
Lav'-a-tor-y, 92, 129, lu, 105: 8. A wash or 

fiuid for washing diseased parts; a place for washing. 

La-va/-tion, 89: 8..A washing or cleansing. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-wn, é. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, 8. e, visiun, 165: thin, 166: Bay 166, 
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LAW 


T.a'-v4, 97: 8. The maties which washes auwn 
frum a burning mountain. 

Lav'-un-vER, 8. A laundress. (Chaucer.] A plant, 
or a genus uf plants, so called as having been used in 
places for faving. 

Laun’-pEr, (lan'-der, 122) s. (Originally, Laven- 
der,o and « in old English speliing being the same 
letter.) A laundress. 

To Laun'-der, v. a. To wash, to wet. [Shaks ] 

Laun'-der-er, 8. One who launders. (Butler.] 

Lawn!-dress, s. A washerwoman: some of our old 
authors use it as a verb signifying to work as a 
laundress. 

Laun'-dry, s. A washing; a place for washing. 

To LAV E=lave, v. a. To throw up or out; to lade 
out. (Out of Tt 

Lave’-sARED, 114; a. Large-eared. (Bp. Hall.) 

To LAVEER=ld-vecr, v. a. To veer. [Dryden.} 

LAV EROCK=lav'-ér-dck, s. A lark. (lz. Walt] 


LAVISH =lav’-ish, a. Indiscreetly liberal, prodi- 
gal, wasteful; wild, unrestrained. 

To Lav’-ish, v. a. To waste, to squander. 

Lav’'-ish-er, s. One who lavishes, a prodigal. 

Lav’-ish-ly, ad, Wih profusion, wastefully. 

Lav!-ish-ment, Lav’-ish-ness, 8. Prodigality. 

LAVOLTA=1a-vil/-td, [Ital.] s. An old dance 
requiring activity: Lavol¢’ 1s the same. 

LAW=lau, 8. (Compare To Lay.) That which is 
laid down by competent authority as a rule of action 
for intelligent beings,—a statute, an edict, a com- 
maudment, whether express or tacitly admitled; a 
theoretical principle educed frum practice ; a perma- 
neut effect inductively ascertained as taking place 
throughout some defined class of natural pbenomene: 
Of the first of these three senses, the following are 
special or consequential applications: the Mosaical 
institution, distinguished from the Gospel, the books 
containing that institution, distinguished from the 
prophetical books of the Old ‘Testamen:; any budy of 
decrees with re.ereuce to the time, the place, or the 

urpose of their institution; the subject or science of 
laws collectively,—jurisprudence ; judicial process ;-— 
it is to be observed that when edicts or commands 
from different sources clash, ouly one can be truly a 
law, namely, that which emanates from the paramount 
authority. 

Law’-ful, 117: a. Agreeable to law; constituted 
by law; rightful. 

Law’-ful-ly, ud. Legally. 

Law/’-ful-ness, 8. Legality. 

Law’-ing, 8. The act of complyingwith a forest law by 
cutting off the claws and balls uf a mastiff’s ture feet, 
—expeditation. 

Law’-less, a. Unrestrained by law; illegal. 

Law/-less-ly, ad. In a manner contrary to law. 

Law/’-less-nesg, s. The quality or state of being 
unrestrained by law. 

Law/-yer, 8. One veised fn ihe laws; a practitioner 
of law. 

Law'-yer-ly, a. Judicial. [Milton : prose.] 

Law’-uiv-ErR, 8, A legislator. 

Law-yiv’-ing, a. Legislative. 

Law!-suit, 8. A process in law; a litigation. 

>> Among the remaining compounds are / aw’-brenker; 
Law'-dity, (a day of open court; a leet or sheriff's 
tourn;) Luw’-maker; Jau’-monger, (a pettifogger;) 
Law’yer-like, &c. 

LAWN=ldun, s. An open space between woods ; 
a plain in o park. 

Lawn’-y, 105: a. Level asa plain. (Thomson J 

LAWN=ldwn, s. and a. A sort of fine linen used 


in the sleeves of bishops:—adj. Made of lawn, 
Lawn/-y, a. Made of lawu. (Bp. Hall.) 


LAWYER, &c.—Scve under Law. 


LAZ 


LAX, lacks, 189: a. and s. Loose, slack, net 
St | united; not rigidly exact, not strict; not 
healthily retentive in body :—s. A lovseness; with 
different etymology, it is un obsolete name fur a sort of 
salmun. 


Laz’-ly, 105: ad. Loosely ; without exactness. 
Laz’-ness, s. State of being lax. 


Laz’-i-ty, 105: 8, Looseness of texture, slackness; 
want of precisiun, 

Laz’-t-tive, 105: a. and s. Having the quality of 
rendering lax:—s. A medicine gently purgative. 

La.’-i-tive-ness, s. Quality of relaxing. 

Laz-al-tion, 89: 8. Act of loosening; state of be- 
ing loosened, 

LAY, pret. of the v.. To Lie, which see. 

To LAY=lay, |v. a. and n. To place or put 10 
1 Larp=laid, >that the object shall be flat or ex- 


Laip=laid,} tended, sometimes with the notion 
of its not being easily movable when placed; to place 
or put generally; tu beat down, as corn or grass; to 
keep from rising, as dust; tu allay; to: prelifit from 
walking, asaspirit; to pive or offer to give in the way 
of deposit, as awager; tv exclude from the body, as 
an egy; toapply; to apply with violence ; to place ia 
mental view, as a plan; to impose; to impute: Te 
lay upart or aside, to put away: Jv lay ly, to put from 
one; also, to reserve for a future time: Tu lay duwa;: 
tu deposit; toresigu; tocommitto repuse; to advauce 
asa proposition: Zu lay fur, (an old prrase,) to wait 
for iusidivusly: To lay forth, to lay out as a dead per- 
son; also, in old pliase, toenlarge in words: Tu iag 
hold, w seize: Tu luy ia, to store: Ze lay on, to apply 
with violence: Ty ley uper, to expose: Tu lay owt, to 
expeud; todisplay ; to plan; also, with the recipro- 
cal pronoun, to predetermine the employment of ime 
and exertions; also, te dress in ygrave-clothes and 
place in decent posture; Tu lay tu, to charge upon; ia 
ola phrase, to apply with vi;our; likewise, in «ld 
phrase, to harass: Jo day tv heart, to permit to affect 
deeply: Zu lay up, to store up; also, to confine to the 
bed or chamber: Zu lay the land, to sail irom it so that 
it sinks or dieappears:—nex. Tu produce egg>; in okl 
plirase, to coutrise: Tu lay abut, to strike ur throw 
the arms in all directions: Tu lay at, to aim at 
with a blow: Tu day ua, to strike ; Zu lay vat, tu pur- 
pose: Tu lay upon, to wager upon; also, iu old plrase, 
to importuue. 

Lay, s. A row, a stratum; a wager; grassy ground, 
meadow, ground unploughed :—Sce Lea. 
Lay'-er, s. Oue that lays, as a hen; that which is 


laid, a stratum, a row, a bed; a twig or shout dad or 
put under ground for propagation. 


Lay’-land, s. Fallow laud, lea land. 

Lay'-man, Lay’-fig-ure, s. An image used by 
paiuters in contriving attitudes :—See also he: cufter. 
Lay’-stall, (-staul, 112) 8. A place for laying what 

is swept from the stables, a dunghill. 
LAY=iay, s. A song ur poem. [Poet.] 
LAY=lay, a. Regarding or belonging to the people 
distinct trom the ciergy. The lay clerk of a church is 
} 


the one who leads the people in their responses, and is 
not in orders. 


eey mans s. One of the people distinct from the 

clergy. 

La!-i-cal, a. Lay, belonging to the people. 

La’-i-ty, 105: s. The people as distinct from the 
clergy. 

LAZAR=la!-zar, s. One like Lazarus in the para- 
ble, unsightly aud infectious from disease and sores. 

La’-zar-like, La’-zar-ly, a. Full of sores. 

La!-zur-house, s. A hospital. [Milton.] 

La!-zar-wort, (-wurt, 141) s A plant. 

Laz’-a-nK1"'-10, a] s. A lazar-house: it is 
sometimes contiacted to Laz’-a-ret, 

To LAZE=1laze, v.n.and a. To be tule:—at 
To waste in idleuess, (Ubs.] 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dutionary, 
Vowels: gat'-way: chip’-mdn: pd-pi!: dw: good: j'6, t. e. jew, 55: a,¢,%, hc. mute, 171. 
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LEA 


La’-zy, 105: @ Idle, sluggish, unwilling to work ; 
slow, tedious. 

La’-zi-ly, ad. Idly, sluggishly, heavily. 

La’-zi-ness, s. Idleness, sluggisliness. 

LAZULI, 1az'-0-li, 8, Azure-stone: Laz!-u-/ite is 
a mineral like it, but not so intense in colour. 

LEA=lec, 103: 8. (See Lay under To Lay.) A 
pasture, a meadow; u plain. 

Tu LEACH .—See To Letch along with Letch (8.); 
or To Levch under Leech (3.). 

LEAD, léd, 120: #. A soft heavy metal of a dull 
white colour with a cast of blue; a plummet fur sound- 
ing at sea; in the plural, a flat roof covered with lead. 

To Leud, v. a. To fit with lead in any manner. 

Lead’-y, a. Of the colour of lead. (Sir T. Elyot.) 

Lead’-en, 114: a. Made of lead; heavy, motion- 
less; unwilling; dull, stupid, 

G> Among the compounds are Lead’en-hearted; Lead'en- 
heeled; Lead’en-steppiag; und Lead’en-wort, the name 
of a plant, 

TJ LEA D=lead, v.a, and n. Tou guide by the 
{i Luv=léd, 135:5 hand; hence, to conduct, to 

Lgv=léd, 135 :J go before ia showing the way, 
toconduct as a chief; to induce; to entice; to proceed 
in, as tu lead a pleasant life :—neu. ‘To yo belore; to 
take precedence or pre-eminence iu any affair: To lead 
off, to begin. 

Lead, 8. Guidance ; precedence ; in sume cases, distance. 

Lead!-er, 36: 8. One that leads; u guide; a chief. 

Lead!-iny, a. and s. Priucipal, chief:—s, Guid- 
ance, conduct. 

Lead/-man, s. He who leads a dance. [B. Jou. } 

Lead!-ing-strings, 143: s. p/. Strings by which 
oo are supported befure they can walk without 

1elp. 

@>- Among the compounds are Led’-hurse, (a sumpter 
horse ;) /.ed’.captain, (a favourite that fullows as if led 
by a string;) &c. 

LEADY, &c.—See under Lead, (the metal.) 

LEAF =leaf, 103: sing. s. The green, and 

LEAVES, leavz, 189, 143: pd. {generally decidu- 
ous parts of plants and flowers; that which resembles 
a leaf in thinness and extension, as a part of a book 
whose two sides are pages; and from analogy to this 
last, one side of a double dvor; the movable side of a 
table; any thiuy foliated, or thinly beaten. 

To Leaf, v. n. To shoot out or produce leaves. 

Leaf!-y, 105: a. Full of leaves: this is beiter than 
Leav’-y, which may also be met with. So Leaf’-i-uess, 
the subs. is better than Leav’-t-ness. 

Leaf /-age, 8. Leaves collectively ; store of leaves. 

Leafed, (leaft, 114, 143) a. Having leaves: in 
composition, Leaved (leavd) is most in use ; as 
in J wo-leaved, Thick-leaved, &c. 

Leaf!-less, a. Having no leaves: this is better thun 
Leave’-less, which may also be met with. 

Leaf’-let, s. A little leaf. 


Leaf'-stalk, (-stdwk, 139) s. The petiole or stalk 
which supports the lvaf. 

LEAGUE, leag=légue, 189: 8. A confederacy ; 
a combination for interest or friendship. 

Tu League, v. n. To unite, to confederate. 

Leayued, 1]-1: a, Confederated. 

Lea’-guer, (-guer) s. One united in a confede- 
racy; also, in a sense now disused, a camp; an in- 
vestment. : 

LEAGUE, legw, s. Originally, the stone /atd or 
tixed to mark the end of a league; now, the distance 
itself, numely, three miles. A French league is two 
miles and a half all but 132 yards; a Duteb or Ger- 
man league is equat to four miles. 

LEAK =leck, a. A hole which lets in water : Spenser 
uses it as ap adjective fur Leaky. 

To Leak, v. 2. To let out in drops, or to recvive in, 


LEA 


as a containing vessel, some fluid substance. [t ma 
be found as an active verb in some phruses, as To le: 
or to leak out air, that is, to let out air. 

Leak’-age, s. A leaking; the quantity that leaks 
out; an allowance in commerce for loss out of vessels 
holding liquids. 

Leak’-y, a. Defective in power to retain or exclude 
fluids; figuratively, unretentive of secrets. 

LEAM=leam, s. A string to hold a dog; hence, 
Leam’-er, a dog, a sort of hound, (Ovs.] 


7v LEAN=lean, v. vn. and a. To incline, or deviate 
from an upright position; to tend towards; to rest 
ugainst; to be in a bending posture; to waver, to 
totter: —act. To cause to lean, With a different ety. 
moloyy, it has the obsolete or provincial signification of 
tuconceal. Itis reg., but léant is often used four the pret. 

LEAN=lean, a. and 8. Wanting flesh, meagre, 
not fat; not unctuous; thin; hungry; low, poor, in 
opposition to great or rich; jejune, not embellished ; 
shallow, dull:—s. That part of flesh which oousists of 
the muscle without the fat. 

Lean/-ly, ad. Meagrely. (Sherwood.] Spenser uses 
Jean’-y, which Todd interprets alert, active, deriving 
it from a different word. 

Lean/-ness, s. Want of flesh; meagreness; want 
or poverty of matter; want of spiritual comfort. 


To LEAP=leap, v. n. and a. (See the pret. aud 
part. below.) To move upward or progressively by a 
spring without change of the feet,—to jump; to bound, 
to spring; to start:—act. To pass over or into by 
leaping; to compress, as the male of certain beasts. 

Leap, s. Jump; act of leaping; space passed, or 
proposed to be passed, by leaping ; assault by leaping ; 
embrace by leaping: figuratively, a sudden transition. 

Leap/-er, s. One that leaps; a dancer. 

Leap’-ing-ly, a/. By leaps. 

Lgap’-rrog, s. A play ofleaping like frogs. 


Lear’-rgar, s. Every fourth year, which has one 
day more than other years, and which does not make 
every date in each respective month from March to 
March fall on the day of the week following that on 
which it fell inthe previous yeur, as is the case with 
common years, but /eaps over a day to make it fall on 
the next day of the week, that is, two days after that of 
the previous year. 

I Learev, Learep, (lépt, 135, 120, 114, 143) 
The preterit tense and the past participle of To Leap: 
the old pret. Lope is quite obs. 


To LEARN, lern, 131, 120: v. a. and 2. To 
gain knowledge of, or skill in; our old writers, and 
the vulgar to this day, also use it in the sense of to 
teach, which sense iu good society is obsolete :—xreu 
To gain or receive knowledge, followed by of. 

Learned, 114: part. Obtained as knowledge or 
infurmation: itis commonly though irregularly pro- 
nounced not lernd, but lernt. 

Learn’-ed, 114: a. Versed in literature and science ; 
skilful, followed by in; in old authors, wise. 

Learn'-ed-ly, ad. With erudition. 

Learn’-ed-ness, 8, State of being learned. 

Learn’-er, s. One who is yet in his rudiments. 

Learn’-ing, 8s. Kuowledge, erudition ; skill in lan. 
guazes or the sciences, but particularly such as form 
the ordinary course of a scholastic education; less 
frequently, skillin somethiug not pertaining particu- 
larly to the schuols. 

Ts LEASE =leace, 189: v. a. Literally, to let or 
allow to have fora time; properly, to let by a written 
contract. 

Lease, s. A letting of lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments for a fixed term, sometimes at will, for a rent or 
compensation; the instrument by which the contract 
is made valid; poetically, any tenure, 

Leas’-a-ble, 1U1: a. That may be leased. 


Lease’-hold, (-hdled, 116) s. and a. A tenare by 
lease :-—adj. Weld by lease. 
Lease’-hold-er, s. A tenant under a lease. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregulurity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-tin. i. ¢. mission, 163: vizh-tn, ¢. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 1662) thén, 166. 
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LEC 


Les!or, 177: s. Oue who grants a lease: as cor- 
relative to the follow iug word, it is accented on the last. 


[.es-see’, 177: s. One to whom a lease is granted. 

te LEASE, leaz=léze, v. a. 
harvest-men leave,—to glean. (Dryden.} 

Leas’-er, 8. A gleaner :—Sce also under Leasing. 

LEASH =leéash, s. 
falooner holds his hawk, or a huutsman his dog; a 
band for tying any thing; the tiings collectively which 
are held or juiued by a leash 
properly meaning three things, 
three fuxes, three hares, &c, 

Tv Leash, v.a. To hold by a string; to bind. 

LEASING=\e’-zing, s. Lies, falsehood, [Obs] 


Leal-ser, s. A liar. (Obs.) See also under To Lease. 
LEASOW =leéu'-shu, 8. A pasture. (Obs.] 


LEAST=léast, a. and ad. A word used as the 
superlative of little; little beyond others; smallest :-— 
adv. In the smallest or lowest degree. At least, At the 
deast, to suy no more, not to speak or affirm more 
strongly : At leastwise, which was identical in meaning, 
is obso vte. 

LEASY, le/-zey, a. Flimsy, thin. (Obs.] 

LEAT=leéat, s. A water trench to a mill. (Obs.] 


LEATHER, léth’-er, 120: s. The skin of an 
animal prepared for use; skin, ludicronsly ; it is some- 
times used adjectively for leathern: Asa verb, in low 
language, it signifies to beat as with a thong of leather; 
and also to dash or hurry aloug as by sparing uo 
leather, though Todd derives this last sense from a 
Saxon verb of a different meaning. 

Leath’-er-y, 105: a. Resembling leather. 

Leath’-ern, a, Made or consisting of leather. 

t> Among the compounds are Leati’er-coat, (a name 
Given to a tough-skinned apple ;) Leath”er-dres'ser; 
Leather jack'et, (a jacket of leather, and also u name 
siven to a fish of the Pacitic;) Leuth"er-mouthed’, 
Capplied by Iz. Walton to fish that have their teeth 
in their throat, as the chub i) Leath” er-sel'ler ; Leath’er- 
winged’, (an epithet of a bat.) &e, 

LEAVE=léav, 189: =l@ve,s. Permission, licence, 
allowance; permission to depart, and heace, farewell, 
adieu. 

To LEAVE=lévz, ) v. a. and n. To quit, to for- 
{ Levr=18ft, sake; to go away from; to 

Lerr=léfe, establish and decease from; 
to suffer to remain, not to carry away; to give up: Tu 
leave uff, to desist frum, to furbear; less commouly, to 
forsake: To leave out, to omit: To be left to une’s self, 
to be deserted; to be permitted to follow one's inclina. 
tions :—neu. To cease, to desist, frequently followed 
by off. 

Leav’-er, 36: 8. One who deserts. (Shaks.] 

Leav’-ing, $ Something left, mosily used in the 
plural. a 

To LEAVE=léve, v.a. To raise, to levy. [Spenser.] 

Leav'-en, (18v'En, 120) s. That which is used to 
raise a substance and make it light, as a piece of sour 
dough ina mass of bread; ferment mixed with any 
body; any thing which mixes with, and changes a 
mass, and in figurative language, generally uuder- 
stood as also depraving it 

To Leav'-en, v. a. To raise or ferment by a leaven ; 
to imbue, to taint. 

Leuv’-en-ing, s. Something used to leaven. 

Leav’-en-ous, 120: a. Containing leaven ; tainted. 
(Milton: prose.) 

LEAVER.—See under To Leave, (to quit.) 

LEAVES, LEAVED, &c.—See under Leaf. 

To LECH =l€tch, v. a. To latch or smear; to lick, 
as something tasteful. (Obs ) 


LECHER=létch/-er, s. (Allied, as is supposed, 
to the foreyving.) A man given to lewdness and 
debauchery. 


To Lech’-er, v.n. ‘To act the part of a lecher. 


To gather what the 


A leather thong by which a 


real or imaginary, but 
as three greyhounds, 


LER 


Lech’-er-ous, 120: a, Lewd, lustful; provoking fut, 
Lech’-er-ous-ly, ad. Lewdly, lustfally. 
Lech!-er-ous-ness, s. Quality of lewdness; lochery. 
Lechi-er-y, s. Practice of lewdness, lust. 
LECTION, léck’-shin, 89: 8. Something read, 
as a portion of scripture in divine service: a mode of 
reading a passage in @n author, in which some Varia- 
tion in the words, the arrangement, or punctuation, is 
prop sed, 
c/-tiun-ar-y, 129,103: 8. A book containing 
parts of scripture which were read in churchea, 

Lec’-rure, (-thre, collog. -ch’oor, 147 )s. Lite 
rally, the act or practice of reading ; a discourse given 
by reading ; a discourse in apy Way provounced; a 
Mayzisterial reprimand; a pedantic discourse. 

To Lec’-ture, v. a. and ". To instruct formally; to 
instruct insolently and dogmatically :-—nex. To read, 
or to iustruct in public. 

~tu-Ter, 8. One who lectures; an instructor; a 
preacher in a church hired by the parish to assist the 
rector or vicar, 

Lec'-‘wre-ship, & The office of a lecturer. 

Lec’-rurn, 8. A reading desk. (Chaucer.] 

LED, LED-CAPTAIN, &c.—See To Lead. 

LEDDEN=léd’-dén, &. Language; true meaning 
of words. (Chaucer. Spenser. Fairfax.] 

LEDGE=lédgz, s. (Compare To Legge.) That 
which is laid along.—a row, a layer, a stratum; a 
ridge; a prominent part. 

LEDGER=léd’-ger, s. and a. A book into which 
merchants collect a summary of the accounts of the 
journal; some etymologists ally this word with the 
foregoing as taking its name from being laid like a 
fixture in the counting-house:—adj, An epithet for the 
lines added to the stave of five fines in music: this 
word may also be allied to the preceding, but it must 
likely signifies light or slight :—Compare Legerity. 

LEE=lex, s. Sediment :-—See Lees. 

LEE=le, s. and a. Primarily, a calm or shelicred 
place; hence, that sile which is under the shelter of 
the ship, or not opposite the quarter whence the wind 
blows; and hence, with reference to the lee side of the 
ship, the shore which is opposite the quarter whence 
a wind blows s—adj. Lying under or to the lee of the 
ship. 7 - 

Lee’-ward, (1é/-word, 148, 38: collog, lew'-ard 
=Vo0'-ard, 110, 109, 134) a. and ad. Under 
the wind; on the side Opposite-to that from which the 
wind blows, 

¢~ Among the compounds are Lee!-board, (a frame 
affixed to the side of a flat-bottomed vessel to prevent it 
from falling to leeward when close hauled ;)Lee!-.gage, 
(state of being at a greater distance than some other 
vessel from the point whence the wind blows ;) Lee'- 
lurch, (a sudden rolling of a ship to leeward 3) Lee’. 
shore, (the shore to the lee of a ship;) Lee’.side, (the 
side opposed to the weather side;) Lee'-tide, (tide 
running in the sume direction that the wind blows, 
and distinguished from a tide-under-the-lee, which is a 
stream iu an opposite direction to the wind;) Lee’- 
way, (the lateral muvement of a ship to the leeward of 
her course,) 8c. 

LEECH =lectch, s. A professor of the art of 
healing.—a_ physician; (Obs. or Poet.:] a sort of 
aquatic worm that sucks the blood, and ig applied for 
this purpose to cure diseased rts. It is an epithet 
applied on shipboard to the border or edge of a sail; 
in which sense Lecch’dine, or Leech'-rope, is a rope 
attached to the edge of a sail. 

To Leech, v. a. To treat with medicument, to heal. 

Lecch’-craft, 8. The art of heuling. 

LEEK=leck, s. A plant with a bulbous root ; it is 
the emblem of Wales, as the Rose is of England, the 
Thistle of Scutland, and the Shamrock of Ireland. 

LEER=leére, «. O:iginally the cheek; thence, com. 
piesion, face; and hence the Modern senses, a la- 


vured cast of countenance, an oblique view or side 
lony look. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary, 


Fowels: gate-wiy: chip'-mdn: pd-pi!; law: 
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LEG 


To Leer, v, x. and a. To look obliquely; to look 
archly:—act. “Dryden.] To beguile with leering. 

Leer’-ing-ly, ad. With a leer; eneeringly. 

LEER=lere, a. Empty: frivolous, foolish. [Obs.) 

LEES, leez, 151: 8. pl. Dregs. The 277. is un- 
usual. 

To LEESE, lJeze, 151, 189: v. a. To hurt, to 
destioy. [‘-bs.) This is no relation of the obs. noun 
618g, nor of the old word for Tu Louse :—See To 


Le’-sion, (-zhun, 147) s. A hurting, an injury. 
(Modern cvinage.} 

T.EET=!letz, s. An ancient court having the same 
jurisdiction within some particular precinct which 
the sheriff's tourn has in the county, the busiaess of 
both of which has now for the most part devolved on 
the quarter sessions; generally, the period or day of 
holding legal inquiries, a law-day. 

Leet’-ale, s. A feast at the time of a leet 

[.EEWARD, &c.—See under Lee. 

LEFT.—See To Leave. 

LE'FT=18ft, a. and s. Primarily, weak or weaker 
as contrasted with strong, right; hence, substantively, 
the weaker arm or hand; the side of the weaker arm ; 
sinistrous. 

Left-hand’-ed, a. Using the left hand rather than 
the right; unlucky; unseasonable. 

Left-hand!-ed-ness, s. Quality of being left-handed. 

Left-hand/-i-ness, s. Awkward manner. 

LEG=lég, s. The limb by which we walk, par- 
ticularly that part between the knee and the foot; 
that by which any thing is raised from and supported 
on the ground: To muke a leg, to bow, because, in 
bowing, the leg is olten drawn backwards; hence, a 
ley in old authors sometimes means a bow: To stand 
on one’s own legs is to support one's self in the less 
literal sense. 

Leyyred, 114: a. Having legs; as two-legged, bandy- 
legged, 

Leg’-ging, (-guing, 77) 8. Covering for the legs. 

LEGACY, léy’-d-céy, 105: s, (Compare Leyate, 
&c.) A bequest, a particular thing, or a sum of 
nioney given by last will and testament, ; 

Ley’’-a-cy-hun’-ter, s One who flatters people in 
order to get legacies. 

Lep’-a-tar-y, 103: 8. One to whom a legacy is left. 

Leg’-a-tee’’, 177: 8s. The same as the preceding, 
but specially opposed to Leyator. 

Leg’-a-tor”, 177: 8. One who leaves a legacy, a 
testator who bequeathes something. 

LEGAL.—See under Legist. 

LEGATE=l&g!-dte, 94, 99: s. (Legacy, &e. aro 
related to this class.) A deputy, an ambassador, 
particularly the pope's ambassador. 

Leg’-ate-ship, 8. Office of a legate. 

Ley’-a-tine, 6: a. Made by alegate; belonging to a 
legate of the Roman see. 

Le-gal-tion, 89: s. Deputation ; embassy. 

To LEGE, l&dyge, v. a. To lighten or ease. [Obs.] 
It is used by Chaucer, who also uses it for To Allege. 

LEGEN D=léd’-génd. 94: 8 Literally, some- 
thing to be read; achronicle of the life of a saint or 
of snints, read in Catholic churches ; any memorial or 
relation, particularly if of an incredible or romantic 
kind; an inscription, as un a medal or coin. 

To Leg'-end, v. a. To detail as a legend. [Bp. Hall.) 

Leg’-en-dar-y, 129, 105: a, and s. Fabulous, 
romantic :—s. A bo:k of legends; a relater of legends. 

LEGER.—See under To Legge. 

LEGERITY, 1é-.,8r/-é-téy. 105: 8. Lightness, 
nimbleness, (Shaks. ] 

Leg!-er-de-main”, s. Sleight of hand, juggling. 

To LEGGE, \édy:, 143: v. a. To lay. (Chaucer.) 


LEM 


Luo’-gr, (léd’-ger) s. He or that which {s laid 
down, 80 as to rest or remain ina place; a leger am- 
bassador is a resident mnihaseallor, by our old authors 
culled a Leyer, Leiger, or Lieger. Ledger (an ao 
count book) is by some referred to the same origin, 


LEGGED, LEGGING.—See under Leg. 

LEGIBLE, léd’-zé-bl, 105, 101 : a. (Compare 
Leyzend.) That may be read ; clear in its characters ; 
apparent, discoverable. 

Cee bli, ad. In a legible manner. 

Ley’-i-ble-ness, s. The quality of being legible. 

Le/-1-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: s, Legibleness. 

LEGION, le’-j’in, 90: 8. A body of soldiers 
among the ancient Romans, generally about five 
thousand ; a military force; any great number. 

Le’-gion-ar-y, 129, 105: a. Relating to a legion: 
containing a legion; containing a great indefinite 
number. Milton uses it substantively for Legion, 

To LEGISLATE, &c.— See in the next class. 

LEGIST=le’-gist, 8. One skilled in the laws, 
(Marston, 1599.) 

‘-pal, 12: @. According to law, lawful: Milton 
uses it to signify, according to the old dispensation. 

Le’-gal-ly, ad. Lawfully; according to law. 

To Le’-gal-ize, v. a. To make lawful, to sanction. 

Le-gal’-i-ty, 84: s. Lawfulness. 

Le-ait’-r-MaTE, a. Lawful; ina special sense, law- 
fully begotten, born in wedlock; hence, genuine, not 
spurious, 

Tv Le-git'-i-mate, v. a. To make lawful; to place 
in the situation and rights of one born legitimately. 

Le-yit/-i-mate-ly, ad. Lawfully ; genuinely. 

Le-;rit’-i-mate-ness, s. Legality. 

Le-yit’-i-ma-cy, s. Lawfulness of birth; genuine- 
ness. 

Le-git’-1-ma"-fion, 89: s. Lawful birth; the act of 
investing with the privileges of lawful birth, 

To Le’-18-Late, (léd’-gis-ldte, 92) v. n. To 
make or enact a law or laws.—See the note below, 

Leg’-is-la/-tive, 105: a. Giving law, lawgiving. 

Ley’-is-la-tion, 89: 8, The act of giving laws. 

Leg’-is-la’-tor, 38: 8. A lawgiver. 

Ley"-is-la/-tress, s. A female legislator ; alsu called 
a Leg”isla’triz. 

Leg"-is-la/-ture, (-thre, 147) s. The power in a 
state that makes tbe laws. 

GP These words, viz. Tu Legislate and the following, 
are marked for utterance according to the custom and 
idiom of the languaye, without regard to any affected 
deviation sometimes heard. Our Le’-gislators, as sume 
of them enounce themselves, in auy chanyes they 
propose, whether by the force of Jaw or the influence 
of example, should ey take their stand on English 
ground.— See the remark at Sematology. 

LEGUMEN=!lé-gi/-mén, 8. Pulse, as beans and 
peas; which are two of the sorts of legumens. [Boyle.} 

Le-yu’-mi-nouws, 120: a. Pertaining to or consist 
ing of pulse. 

Leg’-ume, 8), 94: s. Legumen. [Arbuthnot.] 

LEIGER.—See Leger under To Legge. 

LEISURE. le-zh’oor, 103, 147: 8. Freedom 
from business or hurry; convenience of time: Shak- 
speare in one place uses it for want of leisure, It is 
oe used adjectively; as leisure time, a leisize 

lwour. 

Lei/-sure-ly, 105: a. and ad. Not hasty, aclils- 
rate :—adv. Slowly, deliberately. 

Lei!-su-ra-ble, (le’-zh’oo-rd-bl) a. Done at lei. 
sure; not hurried ; enjoying leisure. 

Lei!-su-ra-bly, 105: ad. With leisure, without husty. 

LEMAN=l&m/-dn, s. Literally, a love-man, 22 
being understood as either man or woman: Chaucer 


spells it Lemman: a sweetheart; a gallant; a mis 
tress. (Obs.] 


The sign — la used after modes of spelling (hat have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, §. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, 1. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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IL.EME=lemg, s. A ray. To Leme, tw blaze. [Obs.] 

LEMMA=lém/-md, 8s. That which is fuken as 
demonstrated, and assumed as the ground of a rubse- 
quent demonstration. 

LEM MING=lém/-ming, s. A sort of rat. 

LEMNIAN, lém/-ne-an, 90: a. Pertaining to 
Lemnos in the Egean Sea, 

LEMNISCATE=lém-nis’-cdte, 8. A curve in 
the shape of 8, named as if furmed by a riband, 

LEMON=lém’-on, 18: s. A foreign fruit that 
furnishes a cooling acid juice; the lemon-tree. 

Lem’-on-ade”’, s. Liquor made of sweetened lemon- 
juice. 

LEMURES, lém/ &-récz, 101: 8. p/. Hobgob- 
line, evil-spirits. (Lat) Lemurs, a genus of monkeys. 

To LEND=lénd } v. a. To afford or supply on 
1 Lenr=lént condition of return or repay- 

Lentr=lént ment ; sometimes on the further 

condition of interest till the return is made; to afford 
or grant ip general. 

Lend’-er, 36: s. He that lends. 

Lend’-a-ble, a. That may be lent. 

Lend’-ing, s. The act of making a ioan. 

> See the other relations under Loan, 

LEN DS=léndz, «. pl. Loins. (Chaucer.) 


LENGTH=léngth, s. The extent of any thing 
material from end toend; the longest tine parallel to 
the sides; extent whether of space or duration ; 
reach; uncontracted state: At leag/h, at last, in con- 
clusion. Some old authors use Tu length in the sense 
of To lengthen. 

Length'- » 105: a. Rather long, protracted in 
matter or words till rather tedious. (Gen. Washington. } 

Lengvh’-ful, 117: a. Of great measure in length. 
(Pope. 

Leng¢h'-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. According to the 


length. 

To Leng’-then, 114: v. a. and m. To extend in 
length ; to protract ; to continue :—new. To increase 
in lenzth. 


Leng’-then-ing, s. Continuation; protraction, 
LENIENT, le’-né-ént, 90: a. and s. Softening, 


assuasive ; laxative :—s. That which softens, an 
emollient. 


Le’-ni-ent-ly, ad. Softly, gently. 

To Len’-i-fy, 92, 105, 6: v. a. To assuage. 

Len’-i-ment, s. An assuaging. (Unusual.]) 

Len/-i-tive, 105: a. and s. Having the quality of 
softening or mitigating :—s. A medicine or application 
to relieve pain. 

Len’-i-ty, 105: s. Mildness in temper, mercy. 

LENS.—See under Lentiform. 

LENT.—See To Lend. 

LENT=lént, s. The quadragesimal fast from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Sunday. 

Len'-ten, a. Such as is used in Lent, sparing. 

LENT=lént, a. Slow. (B. Jon.] 

Len/-ti-tude, s. Slowness. (Unusual., 

Len’-ror, a. Slowness; sluggish coldness; the co- 
agulated part of the blaod which obstructs the vessels 
in malignant fevers. 

[.en’-tcus, 120: a. Viscous, tenactous. 
Len-tis’-cus, *. The tree which produces the gum 
called mastich : it is ofNen shortened into Len‘-tisk, 
LENTIFORM, lén’-té-form, 33; a. Having the 

form of a lentil or of a lens. 

Len-tic’-u-lar, 34: a. Doubly convex. 

Lens, 151: 8. (The plural is regular, Lens’. a8.) 
A giase spherically convex on both sides like the seeds 
of a lentil, used chiefly for optical purposes: hence, 


any glass used as a sight-ylass, whether convex or 
concave. 


LET 


Len-ri1, 8 A sort of pulse with orbicular scwds 
which are for the most part convex. 

Len-ri’-au, 5: 8. A scurfy eruption. 

Len-tig'-1-nows, (-tid’-gé-niis) a. Preckly. 

LENTISK, LENTITUDE, LENTOR, LEN- 
TOUS.—See under Lent, a. 

LENTNER=lént-ner, s, A sort of hawk. 

L’ENVOY.—See Envoy. 

LEO=le’-6, s. The lion. [Astron.] 

Le’-o-nine, 6: a. Belonging to a lion ; resembling 
a lion; an epithet of that sort of verses of which the 
end rhymes witb the middle, so named from Leo, the 
inventor. 

LEOD=le’-6d, s. People; a nation. [Obs.] 

LEOF=le’-6tf. 8. Love. (Obs.] 

LEOPARD, lép/-ard, 120, 34: 8. A_ spotted 
beast of prey. ‘The word is a compound of Lev and 


ard, 
LEPER=lép'-er, 36: 8. One whose body, through 
disease, is covered with loathsume white seales. 
Lep'-er-ous, 120: a. Causing leprosy ; leprons. 
Lep’-ro-sy, (-cby, 152) s. The disease of a leper. 
P-rous, a. Infected with leprosity. 
Le-pros!-i-ty, 84: s. Squamousness. [Bacon.) 
Le-pip/-o-1.17x, 8. A scaly mineral. 
Lep’-1p-op"-TER, 8. An insect whose wings have 
minute scales resembling powder. See other words io S. 
LEPID=lép’-id, 94: a. Pleasant, lively. 
LEPORIN E=lép’-d-rine, a, Belonging to a hare ; 
having the nature of a hare. \ 
LEPROSY, LEPROUS, &c.—See under Leper. 
LERE=lere, 43: s. Lore, learning. [Obs.] 
To Lere, v. a. To learn; to teach. (Obs.} 
Ler’-ry, 129, 105: ¢. A lecture, a rating. (Rustic. 
LESION.—See To Leese. 
LESS=léss, cony. Unless. [Milton.] 
LESS=léss. a. ad. and s, (A word used for the 
comparative of Little.) Smaller, not so great or large : 
—adr. In a smaller or lower de -—s. Not s? 


niuch, opposed to more, or to as mu It is also used 

asa verb by some of our ald writers. 

'-ger, a. and ad. Another form of /ess of high 
antiquity in the language, which may be used instead 
of fess whenever the rhythm can be aided, a1 the 
double occurrence of terminational s avoided. 

To Les/-sen, 114: v. a. and #. To make less in 
bulk; to make less in degree or importance ;—aeu. 
To become less. 

[LESSEE.—See under To Lease. 

LESSES, lés'-séz, 14, 151: . pl. The deavings or 
dung of cattle. 

LESSON, lés’-sn, 114: s. A dection pronounced 
toa teacher in order to improvement; the instruction 
or lecture given at one time by a teacher ; a subject or 
task given to a pupil for one exercise ; a portion of 
Scripture read in divive service; preevpt, generally ; 
a rating lecture. 

To Les!-son, v. a. To teach, to instruct. 


LESSOR.—Scee under To Lease. 
LEST=lést, cony. That not; for fear that: origi- 


nally, the past part. of a Saxon verb signifying To 
dismiss. 

To LET=lét. v. a. and 2. (The pret. and pari, 
are regular, I let’-ted; and Let’-ted.) To hinder, to 
obstruct, to oppose: (Bible. Houker. Dryden.}]—aes. 
(Bacon.} To forbear, 


Let, s. Hinderance, obstacle, obstruction, (South.] 

Let’-ter, s. One who obstructs. (Sherwood. ] 

To LET, | =let, v.a. To allow, to suffer, to permit ; 
I Ler, )to leave in ome state or course : it is often 


Let, | followed by an infinitive, which always 
drops the sign fo: Tu let alone, to suffer to be alune. 


The schemes catire, and the principleato which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vourls : 
Kae | 


gate'-way: chap'-man: pd-pa’: Mw: god: j'O5, i.e. yew, 55: 0, ¢,4, &e. mule, 171, 
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To .c¢ @ house or any other ohjcct, to let a tenant have 
it for areut: Tu let go, tu allow or suffer to go: To let 
be, to suffer to be as at present; and also, to suffer to 
gu, or to ceare: Tu let blood, to suffer or make blood 
come out: Tu /et ia, or into, to suffer or make come in 
or into: To let off. to make go off. This verb is used 
with a neuter application in the phrase, a Avuse to let; 
the terse brevity of which is ill replaced by the appa- 
rent correctness of a hyuse to be let. 


Let’-ter, s. One who lets or permits. 


LETCH =létch, s. A vessel to make lye in: hence, 
To Letch, to perevlate, as in making lye. 

LETHAL, LETHARGIC, &c.—Scee in the en- 
suing class. 

LETHE=lé-the, 101: [Gr.] 8. Oblivion; a 
draught of oblivion: hence, death. 

Le-the'-an, 86: @ Oblivious, causing oblivion. 
Shakspeare (Aat. and Cleo. a. ii., 8. 1) uses Le’-theed. 

Le/-rna, 12: a. Deadly. Le-thal/-i-ty, 8. (Un- 
usual.) 

Le-thif'-er-ous, 87, 120: a. Bringing death; deadly. 

Leru’-an-ay, 105: 8. A morbid drowsiness of the 
nature of apoplexy; dulness. 

To Leth'-ar-yy, v. a. To lay asleep. [Shaks.] 

Le-thar’-pic,88 : 

Le-thar!-yi-cal, 

Le-thar’-yi-cal-ly, ad. With morbid sleepiness. 

Le-thar/-gi-cul-ness, 8. State of being lethargic. 
Le-thar’-ic-ness is the same, and both are unusual, 

LETTER=lét-ter, 36: 8, (See also under To 
Let, the regular, and To Let, the irregular verb.) A 
character used in oxpressing syllables to the eye; that 
which is formed of such characters,—an epistle ; type 
with which books are printed ; the verbal expression, 
the literal meaning; in the plural, learning: /.¢tters- 
pateat, a royal grant uot sealed, but spread open, that 
all may be aware of it. Dead-letter,a writing or pre- 
eent without authority ur force. 

To Led-ter, v. a. To stamp with letters. 

Let!-tered, 114: a. Literate, learned ; belonging to 
learning, suiting letters. 

Let’-ter-less, a. Illiterate. (Waterhouse, 1653. ] 

Let!-ter-press, s. Print from type as distinguished 
from print of copper-plate, &c. 

>: Other compounds ure Let"ter-case’, (a case or buuk 
for letters or memurandums:) Let”terfuund’er, (a 
type-founder ;) &c. 

LETTUCE, lét’-tiss, 109: s. A plant, some sorts 
of which are much used for salads. 

LEUCINE, P60’-cin, 109, 105: 8. Aterm formed 
from a Greek word signifying white, and used as the 
name of a white pulveruleat substance obtained from 
animal flesh, by sulphuric acid. 

Leu'-cite, s. A white voleunic mineral. 

Lsvu!-co-e/-rHl-or"-1c, a. White and black. 

Leu-co!-/hi-op, s. An albino. 

Luu!-co-pHi.ra!-s4-cy, (-flég/-ma-cey, 163) 8. 
Paleness, with viscid juices and cold sweatings. 

Leu'-co-phleg-mav"-ic, 88: a. Disposed to leuco- 

hlegmacy. 

LEVA NT. LEVATOR, &c.—See under Levee. 

LEVE.—See Lief. To Leve.—Sve To Believe. 

LEV EE=lév'-d,=lév/-dy, «. The time of rising ; 
hence, 1 morning assembly of visitors. 

Lev/-unt, a. Pertaining to the quarter where the 
sun rises,—eastern. ({Milton.] 

Lev’-et, s. A blast of the trumpet as a réveil, 

Le-vanr, 8. The east, but particularly the coasts of 
the Mediterranean east of Italy. 

Le-vant’-er, s. A strong easterly wind in the Medi- 
terranean: a cant nume for one who runs from his 
horse-tacing debts, 

Le-van’-tine, 105: a, Pertaining to the Levant. 

Lu-va'-ror, s. That which raises or lifts up,—the 
pame of a surgical instrument; also, a muscle. 


\ a. Sleepy through disease ; heavy. 


LEX 


{_ev’-en.—See Leaven under To Leave. 

Le’-ver, 92: s. A bar for raising a great weight by 
turning ona fulcrum or prop. It is the secund of the 
mechanical powers. 

To Lev'-y, (lév'-éy) v. a. To raise, to collect, as To 
levy an army: the phrase, To levy a war, is less pro 
per, though used by Milton. 

Lev'-y, s. The act of raising men or money; the 
men when raised. 

Lev’-i-a-ble. 101: a. That may be levied. 

LEVEL=lév'-él, 14: a. and 8. Even, flat; in 
the same line or plane; having no gradations :—s. A 
plane or plain; customary heizht, rate, standard ; 
state of equality; an instrument by which msons’ 
work is atijusted:; hence, a rule, a plan; line of 
direction. 

To Lev'-el, v. a. and 2. To make even; to reduce 
to the same height; to lay flat; to aim ut; to suit in 
proportion :—neuw. To be in the same direction with 
something, to aim, to make attempls; to attempt; to 
guess ; to be in accordance. 

Lev/-el-ler, 194: 8. Ove who levels; one who 
secks to bring persons or things to one level. 

Lev/-el-ling, s. The art or practice of finding a 
horizontal line. 

Lev’-el-ness, s. Evenness; equality. 

LEVEN, (or Lraven.)—Sce under Levee, and 
To Leave, (To raise.) 

LEV ER.—See under Levator, subjected to Levee : 
See also Lief. 

LEVERET=lév'-ér-ét, 8. A young hare. 

LEV EROCK=lév’-€r-dck, 8. A lark. 

LEVET.—See under Levee. 

LEVIABLE.—See under To Levy, subjected to 


Levee. 

LEVSATHAN=lé-vi'-d-than, 8. A water ani- 
mal mentioned im the buok of Job, by some imagined 
the crocodile, but ia poetry generally taken for the 


whale. 

To LEVIGATE, lév/-é-gate, 92, 105: v. a, Pri- 
marily, tu render smooth, to plane: hence, to grind te 
an a powder; to mix till the liquor becomes 
smooth and unifurm. 

Lev’-i-gate, a. Levigated. 

Lev/-i-ya’-tion, 89: 8. The actof grinding a solid 
substance to a fine impalpable powder. 

LEVIN=lév’-in, s Lightning. (Spenser.] 

LEVITATION.—See under Levity. 

LEVITE=le’-vite, #. One of the tribe of Levi, one 
born to the office of priesthvod among the Jews; a 
priest, generally with reference to the parable of the 
yood Samaritan, and therefore in an odious sense, 

Le-vit'-i-cal, a. Belonging to Levites; priestly. 

Le-vit!-:-cal-ly, ad. In a Levitical manuer. 

LEVITY, lév’-é-téy, 105: s. The quality by which 
one body has less weight than another,—lightuess ; 
lizhtness ina figurative sense, waot of seriousness ; 
laxity of mind ; idle pleasure; vanity. 

Lev’-i-ta”-tiun, 89: 8 Act of making 
buoyancy, 

To LEVY, &c.—See under Levator, subjected te 
Levee. 

LEW, 1°60, 109: a, Lukewarm; wan. (Obs.) 

LEW D. I’d6d, a. (Compare Leod.) Originally, not 
clerical, not instructed or restra\ned by inetruction 
hence. wicked; and hence its appropriuted sense 
lustful, libidinous. 

Lewd'-ly, 105: ad. Foolishly, wickedly; libidi 
nously. The former two senses are obsolete, 

Lewd/-ness, s. The quality of being lewd. 

Lewd!-ster, s. A lecher. (Shaks.} 


LEXICON, lécks'-é-con, 188, 105: & A dic 
tionary: in a special sense, a Greek dictionary. 
Li.x/-1-coa!-ra-eHy, (-féy 163) 87: 8. The ort 

or practice of writing dictionaries. 


light 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consononts: mish-tn, &. ¢. missioa, 165: vizh-un, #. e. visiun, 165: thin, 166: thén, 
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LIB 


Le2!-i-cog"-ra-pher, 36: 8. A writer of diction. 
aries,—" a harmless drudge,” says Johneon, is loco, 
“ that busies himself in tracing the original and de- 
tailiay the siynitication of words,” 

Lez'-s-co-graph"-ic, 88 : } a, Pertaining to the 

Lez’-i-co-yraph"’-i-cal, writing of dictionaries. 

Lex’-1-co-0-ay, 87: 8, The science of the meun- 
ing and just application of words. 

LEY, lee, 103; s. Compare Lea.) A Seld. (Obs.] 
LIABLE, li/-d-bl, 101: a. Bound as by circum. 
stances, answerable, not excmrt, subject ; with te, 

Li’-a-ble-ness, s. The old word for Liability. 

Li'-a-bil"-i-ty, B4: 8. State of being liable. 

LIA R.—See under To Lie. 

LIARD=Ii-ard, @. Gray. (Chaucer.} 

To LIB=Ith, v. a. To castrate. (Chapman, 1618.] 

LIBATION, Ii-ba’-shin, 89: s. The act of pour- 
ing wine on the ground in honour of some deity; the 
Wiue se poured. 

LIBBARD=\ib’-bard, 34; 
ling of Leupard. ( Milton.) 

LIBEL=i1-bél, s. The word by itself means a 
little book or writing, but is almost always understood 
in English as including the sense of the adjective 
Samosus, having or giving an ill-name, which adjec- 
tive ouce accompanied it in Latin; a lampoon; a 
Satire; in the civil law, a declaration or charge in 
Writing exhibited in court against some oue, 

To Li-bel, v. n. and a. To spread defamation written 
or printed, with against. (Shaks. Donne.)—act. To 


8 An obsolete spel- 


Li’-bel-ler, 194: 5. A defamer, a lampooner, 

Li’-bel-ling, & Act of defaming. 

Li’-bel-lows, 120: a, Defamatory. 

LIBERAL=|it/-€r-dl, a. Primarily, of good birth; 
hence, becoming a gentleman; not mechanical ; 
Kenerous ; (see Generous;) bountiful, not parsimoni- 
ous; allowing ficedom of opinion ; consistent with free. 
dom of opinion ; not narrow; free to excess, licentious, 

L.ib’-er-al-ly, ad. In a liberal manner. 

To Lib/-er-al-ize, v. a4. To make liberal. 

To Lip!/-er-are, v. a. To free, to release. 

Lib”-er-a/-tor, 38: s. One who liberates, 

Lib’-er-a"tiun, 89: 8. The act of setting free. 

Lin!-kr-11Nnx, (-t¥n, 105) 8. and a. Originally, 
among the Romans, the son of one who had been 
Manumitted or made free; in a general sense, now 
obsolete, one unconfined or at liberty; in the modern 
restricted: sense, derived through the French, he who 
lives without personal restraint, particularly as regards 
Feumerce with the other sex :—adj. Lux in morals, 
liccntious, 

Lib’-er-ti-nage, ». Libertinism. 

Lib/-er-ti-nism, 158: ¢. The state of a libertine; 
the practices of a libertine ; licentiousness ; hence, 
irreligion, 
1B’-Exer y, 105: 8. The power of acting according to 
the impulses of an untaught will; the power of acting 
under no restraint but such as is approved and sane. 
tioned by enlightened reason and a well-trained con- 
science ; the state or condition of scciety which abro- 
Bates the former, and guarantees to every individual 
the enjoyment of the latter; freedom ; privilege, im- 
munity; relaxation of restradut; Frermission; a spuce 
Within which certain rights or certain excmplions are 
enioyed, often in this sense used plurally, 

Justfal, 

Li-bid’-i-nons-ly, ad. Lewdly, luatfully. 

Lt-bid/-i=nows-ness, 8. Lewdness. 

Li-bid’-i-nist, 4. One that lives lewdly. [J unius, 
1639,) 

LIBRA=li-brd, s. The balance. (As‘ron.] 

Li’-bral, 12: a, Weighing a pound. 


Li-bra’-¢ion, 


LIBRARY, li'-brd-r 


LICENCE=li’-cénse, 137, 153: ». 


LIE 
To Li/-brate, t. a. and ». To poise, to balance ~~ 


neu. To move asa balance. 
Li’-bra-tor-y, 129, 103: a. Playing like a balance, 
89: 8 State of being balanced ; 
balancing; an apparent irregularity of the moou's 
motion, by which she seems to librate about her axis 
»105: 8. An arranged col- 
oe of bouks; the place where the collection ig 
et. 
Li-bra’-r-an, 41: 8. A library-keeper; in a less 
usual sense, a transcriber. 
To LIBRATE, LIBRATORY, &c.—sSee under 
Libra. 
LIC E.—See Louse. 


mission; exorbitant liberty, contempt of nec 
restruint; an authorized grant or permission ; 
legal instrument of such grant. 

To Li'-censr, v. a. To permit, but especially by 
legal grant ; in some old authors, to dismiss. 


Li/-cen-ser, 8, An authorized granter of permission. 
Li-cen!.ty-arr, (-shé-ate, 147) s. A man who 


uses licence, [Camden ;] one who has a degree ig 
Spanish universities; one who has a licence frum the 
College of Physicians to practise in the faculty of me- 
dicine. 

To Li-cen’-ti-ate, v. a. To license, [L’Estrange.} 

Li-cen’-riovs, (-shus, 147, 120) a, Using licence 
in its bad sense ; unrestrained by luw or by decency ; 
loose; uncontined. 


Li-cen’-tous-ly, ad, In a licentious manner. 
Li-cen’-tious-ness, s. 


Contempt and violation of 
just restraint; it is often op to Liberty, in order 
to limit the meaning of latter to a regulated 
liberty ; laxity of manners. 


LICH=litch, a. Like, resembling. (Spenser. ] 


LICH=litch, s. A dead carcase. (Obs.] 


Lich’-owl, &. A sort of owl supposed to foretel death. 


LICH EN=litch/-€n, s. Liverwort : as the name of a 
tetter or ringworm it is pronounced &-kén, (161.) 
LICIT=lisel-it, a. Lawful. (Unusual) 


Oe ad, Lawfully. Lic’-it-ness, s. 


To LICK=Iick, v. a. To pass over with the tongae ; 
to Jap with the tongue: To dick up, to devour—See 
also lower, 
ick, 8, An act of the tongue in licking; a smearing ; 
that which is used as for smearing, awash; in vulgar 
metaphor, a stroke with the hand or a whip. 

To Lick, v. a. To treat with licks of the hand or of 
awhip: Todd needlessly derives this verb from a 
different source. (Vulgar } 

Lick’-er, 8. One that laps up; one that beats. 

LICKERISH=Itck!-€r-tsh, } a. (Probably 

LICKEROUS, lick’-ér-iis, 120 : allied to the 
receding.) Nice in the choice of food; eager, nut with 

Lene ah toast nice, ten.pting the appetite, 
ICK'-er-ish- a oe 

Lick’-er-cus-ly ud, Daintily, deliciously, 


ae 8 Niceness of palate; dainti- 


Lick’-er-ows-ness, ness of taste. 
LICORICE, lick!6r-iss, 129, 105: s, (Possibly 
allied to the foregoing, though originally Greek.) A 


root of sweet taste, 

LICTOR=lick’-tor, 38: 8. A Roman beadle. 

LID=lid, s, a cover; that which shuts the opening 
of a vessel, but does not enter it; the membrane that 
occasioually covers the eve, 

LIE, s. An alkaline mixture.— See Lye. 

LIF=ly, 1U6: 8. A criminal falsehood ; something 
intended to deceive Or mislead: a fiction, in a Ludi. 
crous sense: Tu give the die, to charge with falsehood. 

To Lie, v. n. (This verb is regular.) To utter eri. 
minal falsehood ; to represent falsely, 

Liar, 34: # One who hes, 


The achemes entire, and the principies to whieh the numbers refer, Precede the Dictionare, 


fowels: 
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LIF 


Ly’-ing, a. and s. Deceiving by untruth :—s. The 
practice of telling lies. 

To LIE=ly, 106:) v. ". (The old form, as used 
I Lay=lay, by Spenser, is To Lig: the old 

Lain=lain, part, is Li’-en.) To rest hori- 
zontally, or with very great inclination ayainst sume- 
thing else; to rest; to be; to be placed ; to consist; 
to be in the grave; to be reposited ; to reside; to press 
upon : An action lies against, an action is valid against ; 

o fie at, (Obs.] to importune; Tu lie by, to rest; Tu 
lie duwn, to go to repose; to sink intu the grave; Tv 
lie in, to be in childbed; Tu lie ta, to have the sails so 
set that the ship rests in her course; Tu lie under, to 
be subject to; To lie upon, [obsoleseent) to become 
matter of obligation; J (te with, to have sexual com- 
merce with. 

Li-er, s. One that rests in a place. 

Ly’-ing-in, s. The act ur state of child- birth. 

LIEF, lecf, 103: a. and ad. (Compare Leof.) Be- 
loved, dear. (Shaks.J—ad, With inclination or good 
will ; willingly ; as, L would as /icf stay as go. [Col- 
loq.) heve is the same word, but of interior use. 

Le’-ver, a. and ad, The comparative of Licf. (Obs ] 

LIEGE, lecge, 103: a. Literally, bound ; bound by 
some feudal teuure. 

Lieye’-man, s. A subject. (Spenser. Shaks.; 

Lizz, a, and 8, Claiming obedience by feudal 
right: a sense loosely consequent ou the first: hence, 
Liegd?-lord, the lord of lieze-men; and hence, Liege, a 
sovereizn : these senses are common in Shakspeare, 

LIEGER.—See Leger, under To Legge. 

LIEN=!l1'-én, part. Lain.—See To Lie. (Obs.] 

LIEN=l1-6n. *. An obligation, tie, or claim an- 
nexed to, or attaching on, any property, without satis- 


fying which, such property cauuot be demanded by its, 


owner. (Law.]} 

LIENTERY. li/-8n-tér-dy, 103: s. A flux of the 
bowels in which the food passes with little alteration. 

Li/-en-ter’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to a lientery. 

LIER.—See under To Lie, (to rest.) 

LIEU, 06, 109: s. Place, room, stead; as in leu 
of: it is scarcely met with but in this phrase. 

J.1EU-TEN’-AnT, (lév-tén’-ant, 167) s. A deputy ; 
in military service, one who holds the next rank toa 
superior of any denomination; as a licutenant-gene- 
ral, i. e. a general's lieutenant; a lieutenant simply is 
a captain's lieutenant. 

Liew-ten'-an-cy, &. The office or commission of a 
lientenant; the body of lieutenants. 

LIEVE, leev, 189: ud. Sco Lief. 

LIFE=lift, sing. } s. The state of a natu- 

LIVES, lives, p/. 15133 rally organized being, in 
which the organs, or the most important of them, per- 
form their functions; vitality; animatiuu; Driskness ; 
animal existence; vegetable existence; present state 
of man's existence; continuance of our present state ; 
conduct ; condition: the blood, as the supposed vebi- 
cle of life; the living form as opposed tocopies;: living 
person ; state of man generally; course of things; 
narrative of a life past; a term of endearment equiva- 
lent to heart or soul 

Life’-!eas, @. Without life; without power; without 


spirit. 

Life/-less-ly, ad. In a lifeless manner. 

@>- Among tie compounds are Life’. load; Life-estate; 
Lifd-everlast@ing ; Life-giving; Lifeguard; Life’-like ; 
Litd-vent; Life-string; Life’-ttme; Life-weary, &c. 

&P Sev for other relations, To Liva, &c. 

To LIFT=lift, va. and n. (Up is often added 
emphatically.) To raise, to elevate, to exalt; to elevate 
mentally; Spenser uscs it fur To bear:—See also 
lower in the class under Lifter -—neu. To try to raise. 

Lift, s. The act of lifting; the manner of lifting; 
effort, struggle; arope to raise or lower a sail; a dead 
eft is a fruitless effort to lift; and hence, any state of 
inability. 


LIG 


Lifd-ing, s. Act of lifting. 

Lift’-er, 36: s. One that lifts; in an appropriated 
sense, or perhaps from a different branch of the family 
stock, a thief. 

To Lirt, v. a. and #. To rob; to practise theft. 

To LIG.—See the verb irreg. To Lie. (Obs.] 

LIGAMENT=\l¥g’-d-ment, #. Any thing which 
ties or unites, particularly a substance which unites 
the bones in articulation; any thing which connects 
the parts of the body. 

Lig’-a-men”-tal, 12: \ a. Binding; composing a 

Lig/-a-men”-tows, 120:) ligament, 

Lig’-a-ture, 147: 8. Any thiug that binds; act of 
binding. 

Li-ga’-tion, 89: 8. Act of binding; state of being 
bound. 

LIGHT=lite, 115, 162: s. and a. One of the im- 
ponderable agents or substances of the material uni- 
verse, being that by which objects are made perceptible 
to the sense of seeing; state of the elements in which 


things become visible, as oppused to darkaess; power 
of perceiving external objects, as opposed to dlind- 
mess; day; life; artificial illumination; an thing 


that ives or prucures light; illumination of mind, 
knowledge; mental view; public view, the public; 
the illuminated part of a picture; direction in which 
the light falls :—adj. Bright, clear; not dark, tending 
to whiteness, 

To Light, v.a (In modern written style, this verb 
is regular: Lit for the pret.and part, is ubs. or co/log. ) 
To set on fire, to kindle; to give lizht to; to illumi- 
nate; to guide by light. 

Light/-er, s, One who lights or illumines. 

Light’-less, a. Wanting light, dark. (Shaks.] 

Light'-some, (-sim, 107) a. Luminous, not dark, 
not obscure, 

Light’-some-ness, #. Luminousness. 

¢> Among the other compoun'ts are J ight? bearer, (a 
torch- bearer ;) .ight’-Aouse, (a pharos;) Light’-rvom,(a@ 
roum for lighting the powder magazine ina ship;) &c. 

To Lient’-gn, 114: v. a. and n. To flash, to 
burst furth or dart as lightning; to shine like light- 
ning; fizuratively, to dart out words with velemence ; 
—neu. To illuminate; to enlighten ; to dart like lizht- 
ning. 

Lighkt’-ning, s. The flash that attends thunder, or 
that accompanies in any way the passage of the 
electric fluid from a body iu a positive to one ina 
negative state. 


LIGHT, lite, 115, 162: a. Not tending to the 
centre with force, not heavy: consequentially, not 
burthensome; active, nimbie; with allusion to the 
cause, unencumbered, unembarrassed; and, with 
regard to soldiers, not heavily armed; slight; not 
dense: figuratively, easy to be endured, or performed, 
or acted upon; hence, wanting solidity, trifling. vay ; 
unsettled, loose; uot regular in conduct, unchaste. 
To make light of, to treat as of little consequence: 
To set light by, to undervalue, to slight, As asubs. pl. 
see lower. 

LigAt!-er, s.—See lower in the class. 

Light/-ly, 105: ad. With little weight, in a light 
manner, , 

Light’-ness, 8. The quality of being light or without 
weizht in a plain, a covsequential, or a figurative 
sense, 

Light’-some, (-sum, 116) a. Light, lively, cheer 
ing. 

Light’-some-ness, 8 Liveliness, gayety. 

t> Among the other compounds are Light? armed, (as 
applied to soldiers :) Light’brained, (thoughtless; ) 
Light-singered, (active in fingering ; thievish;) Light- 
footed, (uimble;) Light’-headed, (disordered in the 
head, delirious ; giddy; thoughtless;) J.iyit-heart’ed, 
(free from grief, gay ;) Ligut-hurse’, (cavalry with 
light armour or see: Light’-leqged, (uimble ;) Ligh? 
minded, (unsettled, volatile;) &e. 


The sign = {s used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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Ty Vigui’-En, 114i: v. a. To make lighter, to al- 
leviate, 

L-ghtv-ning, #. Abatement; alleviation. 

Liqut-en, 8. Properly, a lightenor or a barge ased 
to lighten shi,s of their cargo. 

Ligdt’-er-man, & One who manages a lighter. 

Ligurs, 8. pl, The lungs, so named trom their light- 
ness. The name is valgar except as applied to brutes. 

To LIGHT=lite, 115, Llo6: von (This verb is 
regular: Lit as the pret. occurs only in vulgar use.) 
To fall by chance, followed by va, to happen 5 settle, 
asa winged animal; ty fall in auy particular direction ; 
to come dowa frum u horse or carriage, more commonly 


to alight. . 
oc> See this verb in other senses under Light. (8.) 


To LIGHTEN, &c.— See under Light, s. and also 
under Light, (not heavy) a. 

LIGHTER, &c.—See under Light, (not heavy) @ 

LIGHTNING, LIGHTSOME, &c.—See under 
Light, s. and also under Light, (not heavy) «. 

LIGHTS.—see under Light, (not heavy) @. 

LIGNALOES, &c.—See in the ensuing cluss. 

LIGNUM VITA, ligl-nim-vil-tée, 103: s. 
Literally, the woud of life,—yguaiacum, a very hard 


wood. 

Lig-nal’-oes, (-dez=dze, 151) 4. Aloes wood. 

Liy’-ne-ous, Lig’-nouwz, 120: a, Wooden. 

Lig’-nin, a. The proximate chemical principle of 
wood. 

LIGURE=!Ii'-gure, s. A precious stone. 

LIKE=like, a. s. ad. and prep, Resembling, 
similar; equal; likely :—s. Some person oF thing re- 
sembling another: J Aad Ake, | had likelihood or pro- 
bability :—adv. In the same manner, in the same 
manner as:—prep. Similar to, similarly to: It has 
become a preposition by the permanent ellipsis of to 
or unto in many phrases in which these particles were 
once indispensable. 

Like’-ly, a. and ad. Literally, like or coming 
near to resemblance,—having verisimilitude ; that 
may be thought more reasunable than the contrary ,— 
probablec—adv. Vrobably. 

Like’-li-hood, 118 ‘| s. Appearance, show; resem- 

Like’-It-1ess, blance, likeness; [In these 
senses, obs.] probability. 

Like’-ness, s. The quality of being like; resem- 
blance, similitude; form, appearance; he or that 
which resembles another. 

Likewise, 151; ad. In like manner, also, too. 

To Li'-ken, 114: v. a. To represent as having re- 
semblance; to compare. 

To LIK E=Itke, v. a. and , To choose wiih some 
degree of preference ; to approve :—neu. To be pleased, 
to choose: Tu like of, to be pleased with, is obs, 

Like’-ly, 105: a@. That may be liked; that may 

rlense.—See also in the previous class. 

Li-king, a. and s. Approving; being pleased with ; 
having an appearance to raise a liking, and hence, 
specially, plump in appearance. (Dan. i. 10.)—s. 
Pleasure in, with to; inclination, desire; specially, a 
likely appearance, plumpuess of person: Zo de on 
liking, ty be on trial. 

LILAC=ll'-lack, s. A plant originally from Persia. 
¢>- This word, without any reason for it, is often spelled 
Liluch ; und is often corruptly pronounced lay’-lock. 

LILIACEOUS, &c.—See under Lily. 

To LILT=I1lt, v. x. To jerk in gait while dancing, 
or with the voice in singing. (Local.] 

LILY=lil/-dy s. A plant or flowor of various 
species: distinctively, the while species. 

Lil’-ied, (-id, 114) @. Embellished with lilies. 

¢> The word is compounded to signify white in Lil'y- 


hand'ed and Lif’y-liv’ercd, (which latter isa figura- 


LIM BO=lim’-bd, \ 8 
LIM BUS=l!m’-bus,) border ; hence, the frontier 


LIM 


Lu/-ra'-crovus, (-sh'us, 147) a. Lily-like. 
LIMATURE=Ii’-md-tare, 147: 8. A Gling: the 


particles of any metal rubbed off by a file—filings. 


LIMB, lim, 156: s. A joiuted or asticulated part 


of an animal body, a member.—See also unde-r Limbe 
or Limbus. 


To Limdé, v. a. To supply with limbs; also, to dhs- 


member, to tear asunder. 


Liméed, (iimd, 114) @ Formed with regard ts 


limbs. 


I.imé’-less, a. Destitute of limbs. 

Lim4’-meal, ad. Piccemeal {(Shaks.] 
LIMBECK=lim’-béck, s. Au alembic. 

To Lim!.beck, v. a. To strain as through a still 
, MEER. 


M BER=!tm/!-ber, a. Easily bent, pliable. 


Lim!-ber-ness, s. Flexibility; pliancy. 
LIMBERS, lim’-berz, 151: 8. pf. Military carts 


for ammunition boxes; little square apertures in the 
timbers of a ship tor conveying the bilge water to the 
pump: the original sense is, boughs or timbers. 


Literally, u margin ot 


of hell, where there is neither pleasure nor pain; 
popularly, hell; any place of misery ur restraint. 


Lim, s. An edge or border.—See also in its place. 
LIME=Ilime, s. A viscous substance laid on twigs 


toentangle and so to catch birds: see also lower ia 
this class. It is compounded in Lime’-twig and Lrrze’- 
twigged, (smeared with lime ; prepared to entangl.) 
—See other compounds lower. 


Tv Lime, v. a. To smear with lime; to entangie, 


to eusnare: formerly, to -tick together or make to ov 
here; whence the word lime in the senee it beurs be- 


low. 
Li’-mous, 120: a. Muddy, slimy, thick. 
Lif-my, 105: a. Viscous.—See alsc lower. 
Lime, s. Oxide of calcium used as an ingredient io 


wortar and other cements, from which use the name 
is derived. —See above. 


Zu Lime, v. a. To manure w.th lime.—See also 


above. 


Li-my, 103 : a. Containing lime.—See also above. 
Lime’-kiln, (-kil, 156) s. A kiln where stones are 


burned to lime. 


(a Other compounds are Limed-burner, Lime’-store, and 


Lime-water. 


LIME=lime, 8. A name given to two distinct soris 


of tree: the linden tree, common in our country; and 
a species of lemon tree. 


LIMEHNOUN D=limed-hownd, s. <A hound so 


called as being led by a /eam or string. (Obs.]—See 
the real compounds of dime under that werd. 


LIMIT=lim/’-it, s. Bound, border, utmost exteut 


To Lim’-it, v. a. To confine within certain bounds; 
to circumscribe; tw restrain from a Jax or general sig- 
vification. 

Lim/-it-er, s. He who limits; anciently, one limited, 
particularly a friar who had licence to beg or to teach 
within a certain district. 

Lim/-it-ed, a. Narrow, circumscribed. 

Lim/’-it-ed-ly, ad. With limitation. 

Lim/-it-less, a. Unbounded, unlimited. 

Lim’-it-ar-y, 129, 12: a. Placed as a boundary, 

vosted as fur a limit. [ Milton.) 

Lim/-it-a-ble, a. That may be limited. 

Lim/-i-ta”-ne-ous, 90, 120: a. Pertaining to limits 

Lim’-t-ta’-sion, 89: 8. Restriction. 

LIMM ER=lim/-mer, 8. A limehound. [Obs.] 

To LIMN, lim, 156: v.@. To paint. to draw. 

Lim’/-ner, 8. A painter: generally applied to one 

who does not assume any high object in the art. 


tive term for cowardly ;) and for names of plants re- Phy tie ‘ 
sembling the lily in Lt’y-daf"fudid, Lily-hy’acinth, Lim-ning, s. The art of painting, especially io 
Lily of-the-valley, &e. water-colours. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the aumbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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LIN 
LIMOUS.—See under Lime. 


in eoleiute use the sense of limber, that is, p iant, 
not stiff. 7 

To LIMP=limp, v. n. To walk lamely, to halt, 

Limp, s. A halt; the act of limping. 

Limp’-er, s. One that limps. 

Limp’-ing-ly, 105: ad. Lamely. 

LIMPET=lim’. pét, 14: 8. A kind ofshell-fish. 

LIM PID= lim/-pid, a. Pure, clear, transparent. 

J.im/-pid-ness, s. Clearness: Lim’pitude is less 
used. 

LIMY.—See under Lime. 

_LIN-=lin, s. A pool or mere. [Obs.] 

To LIN=lin, v. n. To yield, to cease. (Obs.] 

LINCH PIN=lintch’-pin, s. A pin used to pre- 
vent a wheel from <liding off its axletree. 

LINCOLN-GREEN, Jing/-cén-gréen”, 158, 
157: s. The colour of a cloth originally made at Lin- 
coln. (Spenscr.] 

LINCTUS, lingk’-tus, 153: s, Medicine adapted 
to be licked up with the tongue. 

Lincl-ture, 147: s. The same as linctus. [Brown.] 

LINDEN=tIin’-dén, 8. The lime-tree. 

LINE=ling, s. That which has length, but no 
breadth; hence, a string, a thread, and hence, in old 
anthors, lint or flax: an extension or limit, and dis- 
tinctively the pega circle: that which has the 
form of a line,—the row of letters from margin to margin 
in a written or printed page, and hence a verse; & Tow 
or rank of soldicrs; a military trench, or other work 
carried to some length ; a series, a successioD, & COUrSe ; 
lence, a family as traced throuzh successive gene- 
rations; an occupation as being pursued in one course; 
that which is made up of lines,—a delineation, 4@ 
sketch; hence the marks on the hand or face. linea- 
ments; in a particular definite sense, the tenth part 
ofan inch. 

To Line. v. a. To cover or defend as by military 
lines: but see the word lower in the sub-class next to 
Linen. 

Lin’-e-ai, a. Composed of lines; descending in a 
direct genealogy; hereditary ; allied by descent. 


Lin’-e-al-ly, ad. In a direct line. 
y 


Lin’-e-age, 146: #. Descendants in a direct line, 
Be 


race. 

Lin’-e-a-ment, 146: 2. Feature, form. 

Lin’-e-ar, 146: a. Composed of lines; having the 
form of lines; like a line. 

Lin’-e-ate, 146: a, Marked longitudinally. (Bot.] 

Lin'-e-a"’-tion, 89: 8. Delineation. (Unusual. ] 

Lin’-en, 14: 8. and a. Cloth made of flax or 
hemp; (in the original Latin, from which the Anglo- 
Saxons borrowed it, this word is the parent of the 
whole class ;) the under part of dress as being chielly 
of linen :—adj. Made of linen. 

g>: Among the compounds is Lin"en-dra’per, who hy 
our older writers is often called a Lin’erer, and a 
Lin'en-man, 

Tv Ling, v. a. To cover in the inside as with linen; 
to put in the inside, a sense rather ludicrous, as to line 
a purse, meaning with money ; to impregnate; tomake 
safe by a guard within; but this and some other seuses 
seem to come from the notion of military lines of cde- 
fence; thus to line, in the sense of to cover with sume- 
thing soft, is to protect either the substance underneath, 
or that which is to be applied to it: on the other hand, 
to line an enterprise, or to line a hope, (expressions of » 
Shakspeare,) imply the strengthening of a hope or of 
an enterprise as things are often strengthened by an 
ioner lining. 

Ly-ning, 8. The inner covering of any thing; that 
which is within. 

LING=ling. 72: 8. A long grass, heath. 

Ling'-wort, L4]: #. A herb. 


LING=ling, 72: s. A kind of sea-fish. 


LIM P=limp, 4. Vapid, weak. [Obs.) it nas a 


LIP 
fo LINGER, fing/-guer, 158, 77: 9. m. and a, 


To remain dong in any state with ! esitaliod or tedious 
ness; tu be long in producing an ellect act. (Skaks.] 
‘To protract, to draw out to lenath. 

D.'-ger-cr, 8 One who lingers. 

Lix’-ger-in.s, 8. ‘Tardiness; procrastinatiun. 

Lia'-ger-ing-ly, ad. With delay; tediously. 

LINGET, ling/-puét, 158, 77: 8 Literally, + 
little tongue; a small mass of metal, 

Lid-gle, 101: s, A shoe-latchet, and hence, shove. 
maker's thread. (Obs.] 

LINGO, ling’-0, 158: s. (Compare the foregoing. ) 
Language speech. [Vulszar.] 

LINGUAL, Noy’-gwal, 158, 145: a. (Compare 
the foregoing.) Pertaining to the tongue, 

Liv-pua’-cious, (-sh’us, 147) @, Full of tongue, 
loquacious. 

Lin’-yua-den"-tal, a.and s, Uttered by the joint 
action of the tungue and teeth:—s. A linguademial 
consonant. 

Li’-gua-torm, a. Like a tongue. 

Lin'-gvist, s. A man skilful in languages. 


LING WORT.—Scee under Ling. 


LINIMENT, Ifn’-d-méut, 105: s. Oiutment 

LINING.—See under Linen and To Line. 

LINK, lingk, 158: s. A siugle ring or division of 
achain; any thing doubled and closed like a link; 
figuratively, any single part of a chain of conse- 
quences; it is improperly used, even by Addison, for 
the whole chain 

To Link, v. a. and n. To complicate; to unite in 
concord or iu confederacy; to unite ina series of cou- 
sequences :—neu. To be connected; with ta. 

LINK, lingk, 158: 8. A torch made of tow or flax 
and pitch. 

to: The compounds are Jink-boy and Link’-man. 

LINNET, LINSEED, LINSEY, LINSTOCK. 
—See in the ensuing class. 

LINT= lint, s. The soft substance commouly called 
flax; specially, the linen scraped into a wuuilen sub- 
stance to lay on a sore. 

Lin’-NeT, 8. A small singing bird so called from 
feeding on the flax seed. 

Lin’-sEKD, & The seed of flax. 

Lin!-sxy, (-zey, 151) s. Acorruption of /inen. 

Lin’-sey-wool”-sey, (-wddl!-zey, 118,151) s. Stuff 
made of linen and wool mixed; light coarse stuil, 
hence, what is mean and vile. 

Lin’-srock, 8. A stock or staff holding some lint, 
and so furming a match used by gunners. 


LINTEL, lin’-tél, s. That part of the door-framo 
that lies across the door-posts over head. 


LION -<=li'-on, 18: 8. The fiercest and most mag- 
nanimons of four-focted beasts ; a sign in the zuciac. 

Li/-on-ess, & Ashe lion. 

Li/-un-ly, a. Lion-like. [Milton.] 

Li’-on-met!-tled, Ll4: a Courageous as a lion. 
[Shaks.] 

¢o- The other compounds are chiefly names of plants; 
as, Li'onteaf; La’un’s fovt; Li‘on's-paw; Li’un's-tatl, 
Iatun s-lovth; &c. 

LIP=lip, s. The outer part of the mouth, or the 
muscles which shoot beyond the teeth, of so much use 
in speaking, that their name often stands for all the 
orgaus of speech; the ede of any thing: Jo make @ 
lip, to hang the lip in sullenness and contempt, 

To Lip, v. a. To kiss. (Shaks.]- 

Lipped, (lT¥pt, 114, 143) a. Having lips. 

> Among the compounds are Lip’.devution, (devotion 
hy the lips only, uot from the heart;) Lip"-geod, (goud 
in talk without practice;) /.ip’-/abour, and Lip/-wisdom 

LIPOGRAM=li’-pé-grim, s. A writing that 
leaves out or dispenses with one of the letters of the 
alphabet. Li’-po-gram-mat”-ic, 4. (33.) 


The sign = is uscd after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 


Consonants: mish-un, 
349 : 


i.e. mission, 165: vith-in, fe. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 


LIS 


Li-porn!-y-m ¥, (ii-poch’-t-mey, 105) 8. A rearing 
of the sensea, a swoon. 

Li-poth’-y-mous, 120: a. Swooning, fainting. 

LIPPITUDE, lip’-pé-tude, 105: s. Blearedness 
of the eyes. 

LIQUABLE, I¥ck’-wd-bl, 76, 145, 98, 101: a. 
That may be dissolved, 

To Li'-quate, 81, 92: v. m. To liquefy. (Unusual.} 

Li-qua’-tion, 89: 8. Act of melting; capacity to be 
melted. 

To Lig’-vz-vy, (lick’-wé-fy, 92,6) v. a. and n. 
To melt, to dissolve :—neu. To grow liquid, 

Lig’'-ve-fi'-er, 36: s. That which melts a svlid 
substance. 

Lig/-we-fi’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be melted. 

Lig’-ue-fac’-tiun, 89: 8. The act or operation of 
melting or dissolving; the state of being melted. 

Li-qves!-cenr, (1é-kwés/-sént, 105) a. Melting, 
beeoning fluid. 

Li-ques’-cen-cy, a. Aptness to melt. 

Li-qvEor’, (lé-kur’, [Fe.] 170) s. A flavoured 
spirituous cordial. 

Liq’-vin, (lick’-wid) a. and s, Fluid, flowing; 
soft, clear; flowing readily as a consonant intu sume 
other vowel or consonant sound; capable of being dis- 
charged, as a debt:—s. A liquid substance, liquor; a 
liquid consonant. 

Lig'-uid-ly, ad. In a flowing manner. 

Lig’-vid-ness, s The quality of being liquid. 

Li-quid'-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Liquidness; thinness. 

To Liq'-vl-paTs, (lick’-wé-date) v. @. To make 
smooth; toclear from obscurity; in a figurative but 
very common sense, tu dissolve or clear away, as a debt. 

Lig/'-wi-da'-tor, 34: s. He or that whieh liquidates 
or settlers. 

Lig!-wi-da”-tion, 89: 8. The act of clearing away 
or settling debts. 

LiQ/-vor, (lick/-or, 145, 18) s. A liquid or fluid 
substance, but particularly a spirituous liquid. 

To Lig’-uwor, v. a. To moisten, to drench. [Bacon.) 

LIQUORICE.—See Licorice. 

LISBON, liz'-bon, 151, 18: s. A sweet light 
coloured wine imported from Lisbon. 

LISNE, line, 157, 139: s. A cavity. (Hule.) 

To LISP=lisp, v. ”. and a. To pronounce s and z 
and sometimes other consonants nearly as th or th; 
to articulate liko a child :—acé, To utter with a lisp; 
to express with imperfect articulation. 

Lisp, s. The act of lisping. 

Lisp’-er, 8. One who lisps. 

Lisp’-ing-ly, 105: ad. With a lisp. 

LISSOM.—See Lithesome. 

LIST=lIiat, s. A roll, a catalogue. 

To List, v. a. To enro), to enlist. 

63> See also the fullowiug classes; and likewise under 
To Listen. 

LIST=list, s. A border, a bound, a limit; hence, 
the enclosed ground in which tilts were run and com. 
bats fought; hence, in an appropriated sense, a strip 
of cloth, 

To List, v. a. To enclose for combats; to sew strips 
together in such sort as to make a particoloured show; 


—See also the other classes; and likewise under To 
Listen. 


List’-ed, a. viped, particoloured in streaks. 
List’-el, 8. +. - fillet in architecture. 


To LIST=list, v. « (Compare To Lust.) To choose, 
to desire, to be disposed; primarily, to incline: our old 
Writers frequently use it impersoually to signify i 
pleases, or it pleased. 

G>- See this verb in other senses in the two foregoing 
Classes, and also under To Listen. 


LIT 


List’/-less, a. Without inclination. 

L.ist’-less-ness, s. Want of desire. 

(> These senses are obsolete or have lapsed into that 
assizned to the same words Ju the next class. 

To LISTEN, lis’-sn, 156, 114: ve. a. and a. Te 
hear, to attend to: (Ubs. :] —aev. To hvarken, & give 
attention. 

Lis’-ren-er, 36: 8. One who listens, a hearer. 

To List, v.a. To hearken to, to attend to. 

List’-ful, 117: a. Attentive. (Spenser.] 

List/-less, a. Careless, heedless; wi.h uf. 

List!-less-ly, ad. Without thought or attention. 

List/-less-ness, s. Want of attentiun. 

LIT.— See To Light. under Light, (s.,) and also Te 
Light, following the class of words subjected to the aj. 
Light, (not heavy.) 

LITANY, lit-d-néy, s. A form of supplicatory 


ce : 

LITE=lite, a. Little. [(Chaucer.] 

LITER =li'-ter, s. A French measure of capacity, 
amounting to nearly 2g wiue pints, 

LITERAL=lit’-€r-d!, a. (Compare Letter, &c.) 
Consisting of letters; (this is the uearest sense, though 
of uufrequeut occurrence ;,) tullowing the letter or 
exact words; according to the primitive meaning, 
plain, not figurative. 

Lit’-er-al-ly, 105: ad. With close adherence to 
words; plainly, not figuratively. 

Lit’-er-al-ness, s. Sta:e of being literal; literal 


import. 

Lit’-er-al-ism, 158: 8. That which accords with 
the exuct word or letter. [Milton: prose.) 

Lit'-er-al-ist, s. Que who adheres to the letter. 
(Milton. ] 

Lit’-er-al’-i-ty, 84: . Original or literal meaning. 
(Milton: prose.) 

Li1/-gr-arx, a, Skilled in letters, learned. 

Lit’-er-a’-ti, 6: s. pl. The learned. 

Lit”-er-a/-tor, s. A dabbler in learuing ; a dispenser 
of learning by protession. ( Burke.) 

Lit'-er-a-ry, a. Pertaining to literature or to men of 
letters. 

Lit’-er-a-ture, 98, 147: s. Skill in letters ; learning: 
as distinguished from Science, it comprehends lan. 
guages, particularly Greek and Latin, grammar, ety- 
mology, logic, rhetoric, poetry as a theoretic science, 
with the other branches of criticism,—and history : 
incidentally, {t presumes some acquaintance with 
sciences, at least with their nature and objecte: an 
accomplished man of letters can scarcely be imagined 
without some clear views into the domains of science; 
but science is so clearly distinct from literature, that, 
however advantageous letters may be to men of sci- 
ence, yet instances have existed, and no doubt may 
yet exist, of very profound science in particular de- 
partments joined to almost total illiteracy ;—See 
Science. 

LITH=Iis, s. A joint, a limb. (Chaucer.] 


eS UARGE LITHANTH RAX.—See under 

ithic. 

LITHE=lithe, 171: a. Limber, pliant, flexib'e, 
easily bent 

Tv Lithe, o. a. To smooth, to soften, to palliate. 

Li/-thier, a, (Originally the comp. deg.) Pliant, soft 
{Shaks.] 

Li/-thy, 105: a. Pliable. (Unusual.) 

Lithe’-ness, s, Limberness, flexibility. 


Lithe’-some, (-siim, 107) a. Pliant, nimble, limber. 

> This word often takes the form /issum in pronuncia- 
tion, and sometimes in spelling, but never with the 
sanction of good modern usuge. 

LITHIC=lit’-ick, &8: a, Pertaining to a stone; 
obtained from a stone: it is more especially applied te 
the stone causing disease of the bladder. 


The scnemes entire, and the princi, ‘ss to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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LIT 


ee s. An alkali found in a mineral called pe- 

alite, 

Lith’-i-ate, s. A salt formed with the lithic acid and 
a have. 

LitH’-arGe, s. Literally, sfone-silver,—a_ vitreous 
oxide of lead produced in refining silver by eupelta. 
tion with Jead. The word comes to us through the 
French lauguage. 

Littt-an’-THRAX, 188: 8. Stone-coal. 

Liruy'-o-canr, 8. Petrified fruit 

Lity’-o-co1!-1.4, 8s. Glue or cement for uniting 
stone. 

Liru!o-nen”-pron, s. Literally, stone tree,—coral. 

Lirn og!-ty-puire, 105: 8. A stone which pre- 
sents the appearance of being enzravwed. 

Liru-ou!-na-eHy, (-52/-rd-féy, 163) 87: 8. The 
artof engraving on stone ; and, asa modern improve- 
ment, of taking impressious as frum an engraving on 
metal, 

Lith-op!-ra-pher, 8. One who practises lithography. 

Lith'-o-praph"-ic, 88, } a. Pertaining to lithugra- 

Litt’-o-yraph''-i-cal, J phy. 

Lith’-o-praph"-t-cal-ly, ad. By lithographic art. 

To Lith’-o-prapA, v. @. To etch on stone. 

Lith'-o-graph, s. A print from a drawing on stone. 

Liru-o1/-0-uy, 87, 64: 8. The science or natural 
history of stones; a treatise on stones found in the 
hody. 

Lith-ol’-o-yist, (-jtst) s. One skilled in lithology. 

Lith'-o-loy"-ic, lode) a: Pertaining to litho- 

Lith’-o-log"-i-cal, 83, logy. 

Lirn’-o-man’-c y, 83: 8. Divination or prediction 
by means of stones. 

Liri’-o-MARGE, & Literally, a stony marl,—an ar- 
gillaceuus earth otherwise called fuller's earth or 
potter's clay. 

LirHonTrivTic.—See lower, after Lithotrity. 

Li-ruopn'-4-ao0s, (1é-thbf'-d-giis, 87, 105, 163) 
a. Eating stones or gravel, as the ostrich, 

Lira”-o-Pnos!-PHoR, (-f6s'-lor, 163) & A stone 
that becomes phosphoric by heat. 

Lirn’-o-PHx1, (f11, 163) 8. A fossi leaf. 

Lirn’-o-pryte, (-fite, 163) 8. Literally, stone. 
plant,—coral. 

Lr-rnor-o-my, (16-tdt!-6-méy, 105, 87) ¢ The 
act or practice of cutting for the stone. 

Li-thot!-o-mist, ¢. An operator in lithotomy. 

Lith’-o-tom"-ic, a. Pertaining to or performed by 
lithotomy. 

Lirn”-o-1ri-Ty, 

Lith’-on-trip’-ty, 

Lith"-o-trip’-sy, 

Lith/-on-trip”-tic, a. and s. Having the quality of 
dissolving the stone in the kidney :—s. A medicine 
for dissolving the stone. 

Lith"-o-tri/-tor, s. An instrument used in litho- 

Lieh?-on-trip’-tor, trity. 

pyaar es \ s. An operator in lithotrity. 

Lr-ruox!-y1.e, (lé-thocks’-il, 105) #, Petrified 
wood. See other relations in Supp. 

LITHY.—See under Lithe. 

To LITIGATE, lit’-é-giAte, v. a. and 2. To con- 
test in law :—neu. Tu carry om a cause by judicial 
process. 

Lit’-1-gant, 12: a. and s. Contending in law :— 
s. One engaged in a law-suit. 

Lit’-i-ga"-tion, 89 : 8. Judicial contest, law-suit. 

Li-tso’-10us, (1é-tidge’-’iis, 148, 120) a. Given 
tn the practice of contending by law-suits; wrangling, 
quarrelsome. 


8. The operation of triturating 
the sfome in the bladder. 


LIV 


La-tig’-tous-ly, ad. In a litigions manner. 
Li-tig’-tous-ness, § A disposiiiou for going to law, 
LITM US=lit’-mus, s. A blue pigment. 
LITOTES=1'-td-téez, 101 : 8. A phrase or Ggure 


in which the speaker seems to extennate or lesseu 
what he speaks of, thongh he means otherwise. 

LITTER=lit-ter, 8. A carriage permitting reenm- 
bency asa bed, ancieutly cariied between two horses 
or sometimes by men; a bed for beasts, or the straw 
scattered for them; hence, straw scattered fur other 
purposes; and hence, any pumber of things scattered 
negligently about 

To Lit'-ter, v. a. To cover with straw ; to scatter 
abont with things in a negligent, careless manner ; 
to supply (beasts) with bedding ; and sometimes in 
a neuter sense, to be supplied with bedding. 

To LITTER=lit’-ter, v. a. To produce as a new 
gencration, but in present usage applied only to 
certain quadrupeds, as pigs, cats, and dogs, or to 
human beings in contempt. (Compare Leod, with 
which it is supposed tu be allied.) 

Lit’-ter, s. The young produced at a birth by a 
quadruped, but particularly Ly a sew, a cat, or a 
bitch; the act of piving birth to young. 

LITTLE, iit/-tl, 101: a. ad. and s. (Comp. Less, 
or Lesser ;—see Less :—super. L ast.) Small in size, 
in extent, in duration, in importiace; some :—ady. 
In a small degree:—s. A small space, part, propor- 
tion, affair, &e.: A picture in Uttle was a phrase 
formerly in use to signify a miniatare. 

Lit’-tle-ness, s. Smallness of bulk; contraction of 
a mental quality, narrowness, meanness. 


LITTORAL=lit’- tor-@l, a, Belonging to the shore, 
LITURGY, lit’-ur-géy, 105: s. Literally, a pnb- 


lic work,—a furm or formulary of public devotions, 

Li-tur’-yic, a a. Belonging to a formulary of 

Lr-tur’-yi-cal, J public devotions. 

To LIVE, liv, 104, 189: v. 2. To be in a state of 
animation, to be not dead; to vegetute; to exist, to 
abide. to dwell, to continue; to live emphatically, that 
is, in a state of happiuess; in a theological sense, to 
be exempt from death temporal or spiritual; to co- 
habit, followed by with; to feed, followed by upon; to 
have, use, or exercise for the meaus of support, ful- 
lowed by on (furmerly by of,) upun, or by ; to be in 
an active or flourishing state, asa thing alive. It is 
scarcely ever used actively exce;t by reduplication of 
meaning, asin the phrase, Jo live a life. 

Liv/-er, s, One who lives :—it is often used with a 
qualifying word; as a AigA liver, a luuse liver. 

Liv/-ing, «. and s. Vigorous, active, having natural 
energy :—s. Power of cuntinuing life; he or they that 
live ; livelihood, support; mens by which one lives; 
specially, the benefice of a clergyman. 

Liv'-ing-ly, ad. In a living state. ([Brown.) 

Live’-long, a. That lives or endures long,—tedious, 
long iu passing, as the livelung day: Milton once uses 
it in the simple seuse of durable, as a diveluag munu- 
ment. 

Live, (live) a. and s. Alive, quick, not dead; ve- 
getating ; active, not extinguished; vivid, spoken of 
culour:—s. (Obs.) Life: iu the plural, it is still the 
word in use, 

Lived, a. Having a life, as lovg’-lived. 

Live’-less, a, Lifeless. (Shaks.] 

Live’-ly, a. and ad. Having animation, brisk 
vivacious ; gay, alry; vigorous, strong, energetic. re 
presenting lie ;—adv. [Livelily is little used.] Briskly 
vigorously; with strong resemblance of life. 

Live’-li-ness, s. Vivacity, sprightliness; appearance 
of life. 

Live'-li-haod, (-hd6éd, 118) s. Means of living. 
support of life; old authors use Live’-lude, (means of 
leading life.) 

LIVER=liv’-er, 36: s. (Sve also under To Live.) 
A viecus of a reddish colour, situated under the filse 
tibs, which supplies the intestines with the fluid called 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling (hat have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, §. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-in, ¢, e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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bile; Laver of antimony is so called because it has 
the colour of the liver. 

L.iv!’-ered, ( liv’-erd, 114) @. Having a liver. 

> Among the compounds are Liv'er-coluur; Livler- 
grown, (having an enlarged liver;) Jiv’er-wort, a 
plant; see Lichen in its place, and Lichenin in Supp. 

LIV ERY, liv/@r-dy, s. Primarily, delivery, or the 
act of giving possession: the plirase, direry and set- 
sen, means delivery and possession; deitvery of a 

rson or of a corporate body to his own care,—re- 

ease from wardship; deliv ry of food at a certain rate 
aud stated times; thus, a Aorse at livery is a horse 
placed for the purpose of beiug regularly fed and 
tended; and divery-s/ables are such as receive horses 
for this purpose: deftvery of a badge or favonr asa 
mark of service; this was a practice which originated 
in the days of chivalry, when ladies di-tinguished 
their knights by ribands or scarfs of chosen colours, 
and from this custom of wearing the livery of their 
mistresses in token of serving them, was derived the 
aieaaere of attiring menial servants so that it might be 
rnuwn in whose service they were retained; hence, a 
uniform given to servants; und hence, a garb worn as 
a token or consequence of any thing: in Loudon, the 
collective body of livery-men. ° 

To Liv/-er-y, v. a. To clothe in a livery. 


Liv’-er-y-man, s. One who weurs « livery; one of 
a company or corporation advanced by election to 
assist the masters and wardens, and hence having a 
right to wear a livery-gown on solemn occasions. 

LIV 1D—liv’-4d, a. Of a lead colour, conveying the 
impression of discolouration as from a bruise. 

Liv/-id-ness, s. The state of being livid. 

Li-vid'-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Lividness. 

LIVING.—See under To Live. 

LIVRE, li’-vur, 159: s. A French money of ac- 
count, now tlisused; the franc piece is a little more 
than a livre in value, 50 francs being equal to 81 livres, 

LIXIVIUM, Ilcks-tv/-6-im, 188, 105, 146: «. 
Lye,—a liquor impregnated with alkaline salt. 

Liz iv/-i-ul, a, Obtained by lixiviation ; impregnated 
with salts like a lixivium. 

To Liz-iv'-2-ute, v.a. To form lye; to impregnate 
with salts from wood ashies. 

Liz-iv’-t-ate, a. Lixiviated. 

Lia~iv’-i-a’’-tion, 89: 8. The act or process of ex- 
tracting alkaline salts from aslies by pouring water ou 
them, which passes through and imbiles the salt. 

LIZARD=liz’-urd, 34: 9. A reptile whose body 
is scaly, and its feet palmate; it resembles a serpent 
with legs added to it; the genus includes tle cruco- 
dile iad alligator, but the word popularly refers only 
to the smaller and less nocuous serts. 

¢> Among the compounds are /.{z‘ard's-tail, (a plant;) 
and L.iz’urd-stone. 

LO=I6, tntery. Look! behold! 

LOACH =loatch, s. A little fish inhabiting small 
clear streams, and esteemed dainty food. 

L.OA D=|l6ad=l6de, 8. (See also the next class.) 
A burthen; that which is laid on or put in any thing 
for conveyance; a freight (of a ship) in poetic or ora- 
torical, but pot in common language; the quantity a 
eart will sit and hence, ludicrously, the quantity 
aman can drink or eat; weight, pressure, encum- 
brance; any thing that depresses. 

To Load, v.a. (The verb is regular, but it also has 
the irreg. part. La’-den; Ioud’-en is unusual.) To bur. 
then, toeucumber; to charge with powder und shot; 
to make heavy with something appended, either in a 
literal or a figurative sense. 

Load!-er, s. One who loads. 

LOAD=lode, s. Literally, a /ead,—a vein in a 
mine which the workmen follow. 

Loan/-sTAR, & The feading or pole star. 

Loads’-man, s. He who leads the way, a pilot; the 
old spelling is /odesmaa. (Chaucer. | 

Load’-man-age, s. The skill or art of navigation. 
[ObsJ 


LOC 


Load/-stone, #. The stone (an ore of iron in its 
lowest state of oxidation) which communicates to the 
needle of the mariner’s compass its disposition to indi- 
cate the poles, and thus to supply by day and by 
night the place of the pole-star. 

LOAF =loal, s. sing. \ A large cake of bread 

LOAVES, losvz, 189: pé.J as formed by the ba- 
ker; any thick mass into which a body is wrought, as 
of snvar. 

LOA M=lodam, s. Fat, unctuous, tenacious earth,— 
marl. 

To Loam, v. a. To smear with loam, to clay. 

Loam’-y, 105: @. Marly; smeared with loam. 

LOAN=loan, s. A lending; any thing lent; epe 
cially, a sum of mouey raised by contribution, aud lent 
to a guvernment ata fixed rate of interest: this word 
was once in use as a verb. 

LOATH=loath, @. Unwilling, uvready, dislikiog, 
not inclined. ‘ 

Loati/-ly, 105: a. and ad. Hateful, disgusting; 
{Obs.J—adve. Unwillingly, without liking. 

Loath’-ness, s. Unwillingness. 

To Loatny, (loathe, 137, 171) v. a. To feel dis- 
gust at, to hate; tu see food with disgust 

Loath/-er, 36: s. One that loathes. 

Loath’-ing, a. Hating from disgust. 

Loath’-ing-ly, ad. In a fastidious manner. 

Loath/-fal, 117: a. Abhorring, hating; more com- 
monly in modern use, abbborred, hated. 

Loath’-sme, (-stim, 107) a. Disgusting, hatefal. 

Loath’-s:.me-ness, s, Quality of being loathsome. 

LOAVES.—See Loaf. 


LOB=l6b, s. (Compare Looby and Lubber.) Any 
one heavy, clumsy, or sluggish,—a clown; a biy worm; 
1.obs'-poead’ was probably a prison for sturdy beggars. 

To Lob, v.a. To let fall in a lazy manner. 

Lob’-cock, s. A lob. (Sherwood.] . 

Los’-1o1-Ly, 8. Water-gruel; spoon.meat, such as 
is fit for a dub, a lebber, or one that duils about from 
idleness or sickness. [A sea term.] 

Los-si'-pEp, a, Hanging heavily on one side, per- 
haps originally /ap-sided, but assaciated with the pre- 
sent class by the natural affinity of the notious. 

LOBBY, ldb/-bey, 105: s. An opening befure a 
room, or the way to a principal apartment presentiug 
consilerable space from the first entrance. 

LOBE=lohy, s. A division, a part, commonly ap- 

lied to the lungs, and used to signify a part of the 
ungs; it also signifies the lower soft part of the ear. 

Lob’-ule, s. A little lube. Lobate, a. See Supp. 

LOBSTER=l6b’-ster, 36: s. A crustaceons fish, 
black before it is builed and red afer. 

LOCAL=10"-cal, a. Pertaining to a place; having 
the properties of place; limited et conlined to a place 
or spot. In Loco, &c., see Supp. 

Lo’-cal-ly, 105: ad. With respect to place. 

Lo-cal/-i-ty, 81: 8. Fxistence in a place; relation 
of place or distance ; position, situation. 

To cate’, v. a. To place. 

Lo-ca’-tion, 89: s. Act of placing; situation; in 
the civil law, a leasing on rent. 


>: See for other relations Locomotive, &e., and Locu 
lament. 


LOCH, lock, s. A lough or lake. 
LOCH.—See Lohock. 


LOCH AGE, lock’-Age, 161: s. An officer who 


commanded a lochos, or certain body of ancient Greek 
soldiers. [Mitford.) 


LOCHIA, 18-ki/-d, 161: s. pé. Evacuations which 
follow child.birth, 
LOCK=lock, s. Primarily, any thing that fastens ; 


appropriately, an instrument composed of a spring, of 
wards, and a bolt, acted upon by a key: the part of 
fire-arms which consists of the trigger and priming- 


the schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictonary. 
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pan, a gatein a canal which confines the water; a 
erapple in wrestling; any narrow place which shuts in 
or encloses something ; that of which the parts enfuld 
each other and form a curl,—a tuft as of hair or wool. 

To Lock, v.a. and n. To fasten, to shut up, to 
close fast; to embrace ; to furnish with lucks; to cun- 
fine the sword-arm of an antagonist in feucing :—new. 
To become fast; to unite by mutual insertion. 

Lock’-er, 36: 8. Anything that is closed with a 
lock, a box or small cupboard. 

Lock’-age, 99: s. Materials for locks in a canal ; 
works which form the locks; toll paid for passing 
through locks, 

Lock’- ET, ld: 8. Literally, a small lock ; the catch or 
spring to fasten a necklace or vther small ornament; 
n little case attached to a necklace, often containing a 
lock of hair. 

Locx!-nam, 12: #. A coarse stuff made from the 
locks clipped off wool. (Shaks.] 

Lock’-ron, 18: 8. A sort of ranunculus, sometimes 
called golden knap or nap. 

Lock!-smiTH, s. A maker of locks. 

@> Of the remaining compounds, the following relate to 
the lock of a canal; Lock’-keeper, Lock'-sill, aud 
Loch’-wear. 

LOCOMOTIVE, 16"-cd-md/-tiv, 105 : a. (Com. 
pare Local, &c.) Changing place, huving the power 
of changing place :—s. A rail-way engine. 

Lo!-co-mo-tiv’"-s-ty, 84: 8. Powerof changing place. 


Lo/-co-mo’/-tion, 89: 8. Power of changing place. 


LOCULAMENT=lick”-t-ld-méut/, s. (Com- 
pare Local, &c.) The little place or cell in the peri- 
carp of a plant in which the seed is lodged. See Supp. 

LOCUST=10/-cust, s. A migratory devouring insect 
of several species, of which some described by old 
writers are not now known. 

Lo/-cust-TREX, & Several trees go by this name, 
and sometimes the word Locus? alone is used to signify 
the tree. 

LODE, LODESTAR, &c.—See Load, &c. 

To LODGE=lédge, v.a. and n. To set, lay, or 


deposit fora longer ora shorter time for keeping or 
reservation ; specially, to affurd a temporary dwell- 

ing ; to supply with harbour for a night; to fix or 
settle in the heart, mind, or memory ; to drive to 
covert; to lay flat, as corn :—acu. To reside or dwell 
for a temporary season ; to full flat, as grain. 

Lodge, s. A small house or tenement appended to a 
lurger ; a den, a cave. 

Lod;re/-~a-ble, a. That affords lodging. [Smollctt.] 


Lod’-ger, s. One who lives at board ; one who lives 
in a hired room; one who resides in a place for a time. 

Lod!-ging, 8. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in 
the house of another; harbour, covert; in old authors, 
convenieuce to sleep on, 

L.odge’-ment, 196: s. The act of lodging, or state 
of being lodged ; accumulation of something that re- 
mains at rest; in war, the establishing of a pust io the 
advances toward a besieged place. 

To LOFFE, l6f, 189: v. 2. To laugh. (Obs.] 

LOFT=loft, 17: 8. Properly, an elevation; hence, 
in a building, a story above another, asthe firs!, second, 
or third lof; in modern usuge, the term is restricted 
to the place immediately under the rvof when uot used 
as an abode. 

Low-try, 105: a. Elevated in place, high; elevated 
in sentiment, sublime; proud, haughty. 

L.of’-ti-ly, ad. With elevation of place or sentiment, 
proudly, haughtily. 

Lof!-ti-ness, s. The quality of being lofty. 

LOG=log, s. A Hebrew measure, being a quarter of 
a cab, or five-sixths of a pint. 

LOG=léy, s. A bulky, shapeless piece of wood; a 
piece of woud which, with its line, serves to measure 
the course of a ship at sea. 

&> The word is compounded in the former sense to 
form Log’-house, (n house built of logs;) Log’-man, (a 


LOI 


bearer of logs ;) and Log’-wuoa, (a wood from Spantss 
America, much used in dyeinz:) aod in the latter 
sense, it is compounded in /ug’-bvard, (the buard on 
which the log-reckoning is first noted ;) Log’-bouk, (a 
book into which are transcribed the contents of the 
log-board ;) Log’-dine, (a line of about 150 fathoms, 
fastened tu the log ;) Log’-reel, (a revl in the gallery 
of a ship on which the log-line ia wound.) 


Loo’-sarTs, s. pl, An ancient game like nine pins. 


Loa/-Ger-EAv, (l6g!-puer-héd, 77, 120) s. 4 
dolt, a blockhead: To fall to luggerheads, to ecu file. 
Loy’-g-r-head-ed, a. Dull, stupid, doltish, 


LOGARITHM, &c.—See under Logical. 
LOGGATS, LOGGERHEAD, LOGWOOD, 


&e.—See under a 

LOGICAL, |6d/-jé-cal, a. Rational, relating to 
reason; according to reuson; relating to words, which 
are the result of reasou ; relating to ratios or prupor- 
tions discernible only by reason.—See alsuv lower in 
the class. 


Loa’-1c, (l6d/-gick) s. The sctenve of the connec. 
tion between the laws of thought, (sce Axiom,) and 
the methods or formula by which admitted truths are 
stated demonstratively ; (that is, 80 that whatis sought 
to be proved is shown to be included in what is 
admitted ;) the art of stating admitted truths demon- 
Stratively, and of exposing the wrony procedure in 
methods that conturm not to the formulae of logic ; the 
art thus detined being not at all concerned with the 
inductive process by which unknown truths are dis. 
covered, is proposed by some writers to le included in 
rhetoric, and in its stead another detinition of logic is 
offered, namely, the skilful and just use of media in 
the investigaiion of truth: amony writers who do not 
discriminate the important difference here teferred to, 
logic is made to include both these meanings, under 
the definition of “ The art of reasoning.’ (Sve Laduc- 
tion and Syllogism. ) 

Log’-t-cal, a. Pertaining to logic; furnished with 
logic; taught in logic.—See the yeoeral senses above. 

Log’-i-cal-ly. ad. According tu the laws of logic. 


Lo-gie!-ian, (Id-gish’-"an, 90) 8 A teacher or 
professor of logic; anable arguer. 

Lo-yis'-tic, a. Logical.—See also lower. 

Lou'-4-11 THM, (l6g!-d-rithm) 8. Literally, a ree 
tional number, or a number having a rafie or propor. 
tion to another number: this ratio may be various, 
und accordingly there are various systems of luza- 
rithms; that in common use is a system in which the 
ltigures 0, 1, 2, 3, &c. in arithmetical progression, 
auswer respectively to 1, 10, 100, 1000, &c. in yeu 
metrical progression. 

Loy’-a-rith”-mic, 83, 

Loy’-a-riuth'-mi-cal, 

Luy’-a-rith-met’-ic, 

Lo-ais/-ric, a, Pertaining to logarithms of sexa- 
ges mal fractions which are used io astronomical cal- 
culations. 

Luog’-u-uer’-ric, 88: a. The epithet of a scale 
which is intended to ascertain or meusure chemical 
equivalents. 

Lo-aoo!-wA-PHY, (-féy, 163) 87: a. Literally, the 
writing or impression of a word,—a method of priut- 
ing in which whole words in type insteud of single 
letters are used. 

Loa/-o-urntPH, 163: 8. A net of words, a riddle. 
[B. Jon.] 

Lo-com!-4-cHy, (-kéy 161) 8. A war of words, 


LOHOCK=lo/-héck, s. A medicine of a middle 
consistence between a soft electuary and a sirup: the 
word may be met with under the forms luvA and lochet. 


LOIN=loin, 29: 8. In the singular unmber, the 
back of a beast cut for food: in the plural number, 
the reins, or the lower part of the human back adjoin- 
ing the hip on each side: the loins, by nerves con- 
nected with the brain and the spermatic chord, are 
supposed to supply the germ of new existence. 


@. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of logarithms. 
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T LOITER=loi-ter, 29, 36: v. nm. To linger, 
to he idly slow in moving. 

Loi’-ter-er, s. A lingerer, an idler. 

To LOLL=I6l, 153: v. a. and a@. To lean idly 
or rest lazily against something; to hang out, said of 
the tongue:—act. To thrust out, as the tungue. 

To Lol!-lop, v. #. To loll. (Vulgar.j Lollipop, sve S. 


LOLLARD=16l-lard, 34: . One of the followers 
of Wicliffe, the name in its first use being a word of 
contempt: Lefer is a less usual form of the suine 


word. 
Lol/-lar-dy, 105: s. The doctrine of the Lollards. 


LOM BARD, lum’-bard, 116, 34: s. A native of 
Lombardy in Italy; a goldsmith or banker, which 
profession was lirst exercised in London by the Lom. 


bards. 

Lom-bar!-dic, 88: a. Pertaining to Lombardy or 
the Lombards, but specially applied to a form of 
written characters introduced by the Lombards into 
Italy iv the middle of the sixth century, and used so 
late as the beginning of the thirteenth. 


LOMENT=lo'-mént, s. An elongated pericarp 
which never bursts. (Bot.} 
LOMP, limp, 116: 8. A roundish fish. 


LONDONER, lin’-don-er, 116, 18, 36: 8s A 
native of London. 

Tv Lon!-don-ize, v. a. To give a manner or character 
which distinguishes the people of London. 

Lon’-dun-ism, 158: s. A mode of expression pecu- 
liar to Londou. 

LON E=ldng, a. Solitary, single ; retired, standing 
ale. 

Lone’-ly, a. Solitary, retired ; addicted to solitude. 

Lone’-lt-ness, s. Solitude, retirement; love of soli- 
tude: Lone -ness is less used. 

Lo/-nish, a. Rather loncly. (Inelegant.] 

Lone’-some, (-stim, | 07 ) a. Solitary, secluded. 

Lone’-some-ness, & State of being lonesome. 

LONG=léng, 72: a, (Compare Length, &c.) 
Extended; not short; drawn out io a line; drawn out 
in time: of a certain measure in length; dilatory; 
tedious; protracted; protracting thought, as a lung 
head:—ado. Toa great length, not fur a short time; 
ata time far distant; all along:—s. A character in 
music equal to two breves. 

&>- Sce To Loxa, lower in this class, and again at the 
head of the next: Sce also long, ado. in the next class. 

Lon!-ger, (léng/-guer, 158, 77) a. and ad, More 
long:—ade. For more time. 

Lona’-gest, (long’-yuest) a. and ad. Most long: 
—adv. For most time. 

Lony-ish, (long’-ish, 72) a. Rather long. 

Lony/-ly, 105: ad, Tediously. (Unusual.) 

Lony’-nese, g. Length. (Unusual) 

Lony’-some, (-sum, 107) a. Extended; tedious. 
[Prior.] 

Long’-ways, ad. Longwise. (Vulgar.] 

Lony!-wise, (-wize) cd. Lengthwise. 

G3: Other compounds are Long’-buat, (the largest boat 
of a ship; Lony’-contia’ued ; Long-l ged; Longy’- 
fived, (see Live, subjected to the verb To Live;) Long. 
measure, (the measure of length; ) Lung-prim'er, 
(printing type of a size between small pica and bour- 
aeois;) Luny’-shanked, (having long leys;) 
sighted, (uble to sce ata great distance;) Long’-spun, 
(spun out in a figurative sense, tedious;) Long-suf’- 
ferance, (forbearance tu punish, clemency ;) J.ung- 
suffering; Iwny’-tatl, Chaving an uncut tail, par- 
ticularly a dog: a 1.ono’-TAIL was a gentleman's dog. 
o one qualified tu hunt ; other dogs being required to 
have their tails cué: hence Cut and Long-tatl signified 
gentlefolks and others as they might come ;) ah 
tungued, (babbling ;) Long-wind'ed, (retaining the 
breath a lung time ; figuratively, tedious in speaking 5) 


ke. 
Low'-a4enim”-1-Ty, (léng’-gd-nim"-€-tdy, 158, 


LOO 


84,105) s. Literally, long-mind-dness,—paticuee ul 
offences, forbearance. 


Lon-ax’-va1., (l6n-je’-v@l) a. Long-lived. 


(> This and the following words would keep the g hard 


if they were furmatives of our own, but they come to 
us from words already formed in Latin, whence we like- 
wise derive the primitive Long. See other relations, S. 

Lon-ge'-vous, 120: a. Longeval. 

Lon-gev’-i-ty, 84, 92, 105: «. Length or daration 
of life ; yreat length of life. . 

Lon-cin’-4-Novs, (150-jim/-d-nus, 120) a. Loug- 
handed. 

Lon-cim/-g-TRY. 105: 8s. The art or practice of 
measuring lengths or distances accessible or inac- 
cessible. 

Lon-ain’-gor-ty, (ldn-jing’-kwe-téy, 158, 188, 
103) s. Remoteness, distance in length. 

Lon’-ai-rupe, (lon’-jé-thde) s. Length; the cir- 
cumference of the earth measured east and west, aid 
varying at different degrees of latitude ; the distance 
of a place as lying east or west of another place, e. g. 
of London or Puris, &c., estimated in degrees of the 
equator; the distance of a heavenly y from the 
first degree of Aries, measured by the are intercepted 
ov the ecliptic by meridian lines that meet at the pole 
of the ecliptic. : 

Lon!-yi-tu’-di-nal, a. Extended in length; per- 
taining to longitude. 

Lon/-yt-tu-di-nal-ly. ad. In the direction of length. 

To Lona, v. 2. To reach or stretch forward the mind, 
that is to desire or wish with rness continued, fer 


or after being used befure the thing desired—See also 
the next class. 


Long’-er, s. One who longs for something. 
Go See Longer, the comparative of /.oag, above, which, 


be it observed, is pronounced differently. 


Long’-ing, s. An eager desire; a craving or preter- 


natural appetite. 

Lony’-ing-ly, ad, With eager wish or appetite. 

Long’-ly, ad, Longiugly. (Shaks.]—See slso above 
under Lony (a ) 

To LONG=long, 72: v. m. To belong. [Obs.J]— 
See also in the previous class. 

Lona, ad. Along. followed by of; as the mischief 
was long of you, that is, it belonged to you, or was in 
consequetice of you. 

To LONGE, lunge, 116: uv. m. To make a pass 
with a rapier. 

Longe, s. A thrust with a sword.—See Allonge. 

LOO=156,, s. A game at cards. 

Tv Loo, v. a. To beat the opponents by winning 
every trick at the game. 


LOOBY, 1d0’-béy, 105: #. A lubber, an awkward, 
clumsy fellow, a c.own. 

Loo!-bi-ly, ad. Like a looby. 

LOOF=160f, s. The after part of a ship’s bow, or 
where the planks begin to be incurvated as they 
appreach the stem. 

To Loor, v. a. Tu bring the /oof round,—to bring 
{the ship] close to the wind, to luff. 


To LOOK, 136k, 118: v. 2. and a. To direct the 


eye to or from any object ; (when the present object 
is mentioned, the preposition after lovk is either on or 
at; if it is absent, we use fur; if distant, after; to 
wis sometimes used anciently fur af ;) to see ; to form 
the air or manner in regarcing or beholding ; to direct 
the intellectual eye; hence, to expect, to be directed 
as to view cr purpose: to seem to the luok of others,— 
to have a particular appearance, to have an air, mien, 
or manner, with the purpuse of some impression on a 
behulder: Jo lovk abuut une, to be alarmed, to ve 
vigilant; Zu luok after, to attend, to take sare ot, to 
observe with auxiety or tenderness ; Te luok black, to 
frown, to show displeasure: To look for, to expect; 
To look into, to examine, to sift; To Wok ua, to con 
sider, to conceive of; to be a mere idle spectator; Te 
lovk over, to try ute by one; also, to piss over or not 
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to look af nicely; To look out, to be on the watch; 
To lovk to, to vee to, or take care of, to behold —ret. 
To turn the eye upun; to seek or seareh for; to infln- 
ence by looks. 

Look ! intery, Lol see! originally, the imperative 
of the foregoing verb. 

Look, 8. Act of luoking; air of the face, cast of the 
countenance: Jwok-out, view; watch. 

Look’-er, 36: 8. One that looks :—Look’-er-on", 
spectator, not agent 

Look’-ing, 8. Expectation ; with for. 

Look"-ing-glass’, s. A mirror. 

LOOL=l|d0l, s. A vessel used in metallurgy. 

LOOM=loom, s. Originally, a general name for a 
tool, instrument, utensil, or thing of use, whence the 
word Heis-luom; at present, it is restricted to signify 
the frame in which weavers work their cloth. 

LOOM=lodom, a. A term signifying gentle as ap- 
plied toa gale at sea, 

T.OOM=loom, s. A large sized bird. 

7b LOOM=1d6m, v. a. To appear large at sea; 
spoken of a ship at a distance. 

LOON=|00n, «. A sorry fellow. [Obs. or local.) 

LOOP=ld0p, s. A fclding or doubling of string or 
like substance through which another string may be 
drawn,—a noose; a louphole. 

Looped, (l@pt, 114, 143) a. Full of loops. 
Loop'-hole, s. Aperture; hole to give a passage, 
particularly for Bre-arms; fizuratively, an evasion. 

Loop’-holed, a. Full of holes or openings. 

LOOPING=ld0p’-ing, 8. The runuing together of 
the matter of un ore into a mass wheao the ore is 
heated only for calcination. 

LOOR D=1ld6rd, s. A lubber, a drone. (Spenser.] 

LOOS .— See Land. 

To LOOSE=ld6ce, 189, 152: v. a. To untie or 
unbind ; to relax ; to free from corporal or frum mental 
honds; to disenyage: it often appears neuter by the 
ellipsis of anchur; as we loosed, and set sail. 

Loose, a. and 8s. Unbound, untied; not fast; not 
tight; not crowded, free; disengaged, followed by 
from, sometimes by of; remiss; not close to the pur- 
pose, not concise, but lax in language; unconnected, 
rambling; not strict, not rigid; lax of body, not cos- 
tive; lax in personal conduct, wanton, unchaste: To 
break luvse, to gain liberty; to break from restraint 
into wildness: To let louse, to set at lil:erty :—s. tree- 
dom from restraint; in old authors, a letting louse. 

Loose’-ly, ad. Not fast; so as to be easily disen- 
gaged: in a loose manner, literally, or figuratisely. 

Loose’-ness, 8. State of being loose; diarrheea ; 
unchastity. 

e/-strife, 8. The name of certain herbs, so called 


because they are said to relax the fierceness of beasts 
that feed on them. 


To Loo’-sgn, (100/-en, 114) v. a. and n. To free 
from tightness; to make less cohervnt; to free from 
restraint; to remove costivencas from :—reu. Tu be- 
come loose; to become less tight. 


To LOP=l6p, v. a. To cut off, as the top or ex- 
treme part of any thing. 

Lop, s. That which is cut off from tress. 

Lop’-per, 36: 8s. One that lops trees. 

top pings 8. pl, Tops lopped from branches. 

LOPE.—See Leaped under To Leap. “Obs.” 

Lop, s. A flea. 

LOPSIDED.—See Lobsided 

LOQUACIOUS, 1é-kwa'-sh’tis, 147, 120: a. 
Full of talk ; apt to blab. 

Lo-qua!-cious-ness, & Quality of being loquacious. 

Lo-quac’-i-ty, (-kwass'-E-tdy, 188, 92, 105) «. 
Talkativeness. 

LORD=laurd, 37: s. Master, supreme person ; 
one at the head of any business; ruler, monarch; hus- 


LOT 


band; appropriately, a peer of the realm; specially, a 
baron, as distinguished from the higher deyrees of 
ability; by courtesy, the sons of a duke, and the 
eldest son of an earl; offich ly, the mayor of Loudon, of 
York, and of Dublin, and the judves while presiding io 
court; also, he who hath the fee of a manor, and cun- 
sequently the homage of the tenauts, but in this last 
case, the party, if not of noble birth, is not addressed 
as a lord: in aludicrons sense, a hump-backed person, 
from a Greek word whieh signifies crooked. 

To Lord, v. a. and 2. To invest with the dignity 
aud privileges of a lord:—neu. To dominecr; to rule 
despotically, with over before the subject ruled, 

Lord’-ly, a. and ad. Becoming a lord; pertaining 
to a lord; proud, haughty :—ado. Proudly, impe- 
rivusly. 

Lo d!-li-ness, s. Dignity ; pride, haughiiness. 

Lord/-ship, s. The state or quality of being a lord ; 
this is also the meaning in the address * Your lord: 
ship,” which, however determined by the pronoun, 
is a noun in the third person; domain, dominiun; 
scignory,. 

[.ord’-ing, s. In our old authors, sir or master; 
otherwise, the same as Lordling, but in less use. 

Lord’-ling, s. A little lord. 

Lord’-like, a. Lordly. 

LOR E=lore, 47: 8. Learning, doctrine ; lesson, 
anetenettons figuratively, by Spenser, for workman- 
ship. 

Lores/-man, 151, 12: s. An instructor. (Obs.) 

Lo’-ring, 8.  Luostructive discourse. (Spenser.] 

LOREL=18r'-él, 129: 8. A lost wretch. vn aban. 


duned scoundrel, a losel, which see under ‘To Lose, 


{Obs.)} 

To LORICATE, ldr'-d-cate, 105: v. a. To plate 
over; to cover witha crust, as a chemical vessel for 
resisting fire. 

Lor’-i-ca!-tion, 89: s. The act of loricating; the 
surface or defence produced by loricating. 

LORIMER, lér’-é-mer, s. A maker of bi:s, spurs, 
and metal-mouytings for bridles and saddles; and 


hence, a saddier: it is also written and prononuccd 
Lor’-i-ner. 


LORIOT, ldr'-é-6t, 105: 8. The bird witwil. 


LORN=ldurn, 37: a. Left, forsaken, lost: it is 
the part. of the verb To I ose in its original S.xou form: 


ae in one of its senses is the same word in a different 
shape. 


To LOSE, ld6z, 107, 151: ) v. a. and n. (The 

1 Lost=lést, 17: old form of this verb 
Lusr=l6st, was To Leese.) To 

cease to have in possession throuvh want of power, or 
will, or watchfulness to keep; to separate, to alienate; 
to ruins to bewilder: not to enjoy; to employ ineffec- 
tually; to deprive of, as tu lose a man his wife: (this 
application is unusual ;) —new, To forfeit any thing in 
contest; not to win; to decliue, to fail, | 

Lo’-sa-ble, (100'-zd-bl, 101) a. That may be lost. 

Lo’-ser, 36: s. One that loses. 

Lo! “sing, a. That brings loss :—s. Loss. 
Lo/-sel, s. A lost wretch, a sorry, worthless creature, 
a scoundrel. (Obs.). ; 
Loss, (l6ss, 17) s. Privation; the contrary to gain j 
that which is lost; fuilure; forferture; destruction; 
useless application: To be af a uss, tu be unable to 
proceed or determine, as dogs when they have lost 
sight and scent of their yame. 

Loss/-ful, 117; a. Detrimental, noxious. (Bp. Hall.] 

Loss!-less, a. Exempt from loss. 

Lost, a. No longer perceptible; no longer existing ; 
no longer pos essiug virtue, respect, reputation. 

LOSENGER, ldz’-én-yer, 151: s. A flatterer, a 
deceiver, (Chaucer. ] 

LOT=|6t, s. That which comes to any one as his 
portion,— fortune, state assigned ; a chance; the die of 


Tie vign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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LOV 


wher means used in determining a cliance; generally, 
a portion or parcel, one division clan aggregate ; pro- 
portion of taxes :-—See Escot. 
Tv Lot, v. a. To assign ; to portion; to distribute 
in lots. 
Lot-ter-y, s. Allottery; allotment; (Obs.;) a dis- 
tribution of prizes and blauks by chance. ; 
LOTE=lote. s. A sort of eel :—See also Lotos. 
LOTH.—See Loath. 


LOTION, lo/-shian, 89: s A wash used for a 
medical purpose. 


LOTOS=lo!-téss, 18: s. A tree highly esteemed 
by the ancients, but of which there seem to have been 
two distinct kinds: what we call the Lote-tree is other- 
wise called nettle-tree, from the resemblance of its 
leaves to those of a nettle. The Lat. Eng. form is Lotus. 

LOTT ERY.—See under Lot. 


.OUD=lowd, 31: a. and ad. Strong or powerful 
in sound, strikiug the ear with force; noisy, clamorous, 
turbulent :—ado. So as to sound with force. 

Loud’-ly, ad, With violence of voice; noisily. 


Loud!-ness, s. Furce of sound; noise; clamour. 

LOUGH, lock, 125, 162: s. A lake. 

LOUGH, J6ff, 125, 162: pret. Laughed :—See 
To Laugh: compare also Tu Loffe. [Obs. ) 

LOUIS D'OR, o0/-ty-dore”, {Fro} 170: 8 A 
French gold coin first struck in the reign of Louis 
XITL, vatued at about 20s. 

To LOUNGE=lowndge, 31: v. ". To idle, to 
live lazily; to pass the time in idly moving about; to 
loM: the last seems a mudera, but is certainly a com- 
mon sense. 

Lounge, s. Aun idle gait; a stroll; a place that idlers 
frequent, 

Loun’-ger, & Oue who lounges. 

Loun’-ging, a. Idling: lolling; fit for indulging 
idleness, as a lyunging chair. 


LOUSE=lowez, 189, 152: \ s. A small insect, of 


LICE=lice, pé. which there are many 
species, that live on animal bodies; that which is found 
in the head of uncleanly people being the species most 
frequently alluded to:—Among the immediate com- 
pounds is Louse’. wort, the name ofa plant. 

To Louse, (lowz, 137) v. a. To clean from lice. 


Lou'!-sy, (-zey) a. Swarming with lice ; figuratively, 
bred as on acuoghill, mean; and applied as aterm of 
reproach even tw things,—dirty, contemptible: the 
figurative applications now occur only iu valgar speech, 


Lou’-si-ly, ad. Dirtily; scurvily. 
Lou/-si-ness, s. State of being lousy. 


LOUT=lowt, 31: s. (Compare Leod.) One of low 
degree, a bumpkin, a clown. 


Tv Lout, v. a. To treat as a villein or lout, to bring 
under lordly subjection. (Shaks.] 

Lout!-ish, a. Clownish. 

Lout/-ish-ly, 105: ad. With the gait of a lout. 

To LOUT, v. . To bow, to pay obeisauce. (Obs. or 
local.) 

LOUVER, 1300/-ver, 125: 8. An opening in a 


cuttage roof for the smoke to escape. (Sy:cnser.] 
LOVAGE, liv/-dge, 116: s. A plant. 


To LOVE, lav, 107,189: ©. a. and ». Gene- 
rally, to :egard with good will; of which the following 
are special senses; tu regard with the feelings of one 
sex toward the other; (in which application the 
general sense is quite abandoned, and the word art 
fully applied to a meauing wholly different tf the 
mere instinctive passion is intended, the word being in 
such case used for Tv lustafier;) to regard with the 
feelings of a ovar relation, as of a mother, a father, a 
son, a brother, &c.; (in the case of the tirst of these 
relations, an original inslinet seems to preecde the 
rational sentiment:) to regard with the feelings of a 
friend; to resard with the feelings of a creatuie sen- 


LOW 


sible of, and rejoicing in, an entire Jependence on a 
being of infinite wisdom and benevolence; Ww be 
pleased with. tu delight iu, (things being the object,) 
to like:—aew. To delight, to take pleasure. 

Love, s. Reyurd for some one with feelings of good 
will: for the chief special senses see the verb: liking; 
union, concord ; courtship; object beloved; a sweet- 
heart; a word of endearment, a picturesque .repre- 
sentation of love. Cupid; a soft word fur lust or for 
lewdness :—ad, Scored (in a game) against nothing. 

Lov'-a-ble, (luv’.d-bl, 101) a, That may be loved. 

Lover, s. One who loves. 

Lov/.ing, a. Affectionate, expressing love. 

Lov’-ing-ly, ad. In a loving manner. 

Lov’-ing-ness, s. Kindness, affection. 

Lov'-ing-kind’’-ness, 115: «. Tenderness, favour 
mercy aa 

Love'-ly, 105: a. Exciting love, aminble. 

Lovel-lr-ly, ad. In a lovely manner. 

Love’-li-ness, s. Amiableness; beauty. 

Love’-legs, a. Void of love. [Milton.] 

Love'-some, (-sum, 107) a. Lovely. (Dryden.) 


¢> Among the compounds are Love’-apple, (a plant, or 
its fruit;) Love’-bruker, (ap agent in love affairs ; ) 
Love’-dartiag, (a poetical epithet of the eyes;) Love’- 
day, (a day in old times appointed for the amicable 
settlement of differcuces,) Love’favour, (something 

iven to be worn in token of love;) Loure’-tn-i%dleness, 
ta kind of violet ;) Loce’-knot, (sort of luve-favour ;) 
Lord-laboured, (laboured by the prompting of love; ) 
Love'-lass, (a sweetheart;) Luve’-letter, (Ietter of 
courtship ;) Luve’-dies-a-bleed”ing, (a kiud of ama- 
ranth;) Jove’-ock, (a particular sort of curl worn by 
meu of fashion in the days of Elizabeth and James ;) 
Jovd-urn, (forsaken by one’s love;) /uce’-mounger, 
(one used to love matteis;) Love’ pine, (wasted bry 
love ;) Love’-secret, (a secrvt between lovers;) Lore’. 
shaft, (Cupid’s arrow ;) Lore’-sick, (languishing with 
love:) Lové’-sung, (an amorous song:) Lure’-rett. 
(courtship;) Lore’éale, (usrrative of love;) Loere’- 
thought, (amorous fancy ;) Love’-tuk-m. (4 present in 
token of love;) Jore’-toy, (a love-token ;) Dove trict, 
(artifice expressive of love,) &c. 

LOW =low=l0, 7: @. and ad. Placed or having 
place so that other things to which reference is tacitly 
made are above, or high,—not high, net elevated, not 
coming upto some mark ur standard; in figurative 
senses, depressed or mean in rank, or in importance, 
in sentiment, iu specch, iu intellect, &c., nut rising 
intu antiquity; not rising much toward the north or 
south pole ofthe globe; nut amounting tu much ia 
number or price ; not carrying a principle to extremes; 
grave as opposed to /igh or acute in tone; soft as op- 
poser to loud : (this is less proper :) —adv, Not on high, 
not at a great rate; not highly; down; sofily as tw 
voice. 

¢3- The compounds are J ow’. born, Low’-lbred, Low’-land, 
Taw’ -spirited, Low’-thoughted, Low-wines', (inferior 
Wines or those obtained in preparing for others or from 
the lees of others,) &e, 

Low/-er-most, (-mdast, 116) a. Lowest. 

Low’-ness, 8. The state or quality of being low. 

To Low, (10) v. a. To lower. [Swift] 

¢> See it in another sense at the head of the next class. 

To Lrw!-er, v. a. and n. (See also at the head of the 
next class but two.) To bring low; to bring down by 
way of submission; to suffer to sink down; tu lessen: 
—neu. To grow less, to fall, to sink. 

¢> This word is also the comparative of Low. 


Low’-ly. (10’-léy, 105) a. and ad. Humble; mild: 
—adv. Not highly, meanly, without grandeur, 
Low’eli-ly, ad. Humbly; meanly. 
Low/-li-ness, s. Humility; meauness. 
Low’-lt-hood, (-hodd, 118) s. Low state. [Obs } 
Tuy LOW=l6w=10, 7: 0.2. To bellow as a cow 
Low/-ing, 8 The bellowing or cry of cattle. 
LOW=low=l6, s. Flame, fre. (Obs. or local.) 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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LUC 


To Low’-bell, v.a. ‘To awaken (as birds) with o 
bell, and attract by a flame into a net; to decoy. 

Low’-bell, s. A net with a bell attached. 

To LOWER=low’-er=lower, 53, 134: v. 2. To 
appear dark, stormy, aud gloomy; to be clouded; to 
frown, to pou t look sullen. | 

2> See also with a different pronunciation under Low, 

Lower, s. Cloudiness, glouminess; cloudiness of 
look, (Syduey.] 

Lower’-y, 1U5: a. Overcast; threatening to be wet. 

Lower’-ing-ly, ad. With cloudiness; gloomily. 

LOW N=iown, 31: s. A lout. (Obs.] 

G> [tis with all probability more nearly allied to luut 
than to duva, though originally perhaps to both, 

To \Lowt.—See To Lout. 

LOXODROMIC, licks!.d-drdm’-ick, 188, 88: 
s. und a. Literally, obliquity of course, the art of 
oblique suiling by the rhomb :—adj, Pertaining to ob- 


lique sailing. 

LOYAL=loy’-dl, 29, 12: a. Fuithful to a prince 
or superior ; heuce, faithful in love 

Loy'-ai-ly, 105: ad. With Adelity to a prince; 
with fidelity in love. 

Loy’-al-ty, s. The quality of being loyal. 

Loy’-al-ist, s. One who adheres to his sovereign, 
particularly in times of rebellion or revolution. 

LOZENGE=l6z’-Enye, s. A rhomboid or oblique 
augled parallelogram; strictly, a rhombus or equi- 
lateral rhomboid, called popularly «a diamond; beuce, 
a small cake of preserved fruit, or a medicine originally 
of a diamund shape tv be put in the mouth at once, 
though now prepared in other shapes. 

Loz'-enged, 114: a. Shaped as a lozenge. 

Loz’-en-yy, (-jéy, 105) a. Having the field or 
charge covered with lozenges. (Heraldry.] 

LU.—See Lwo. 

LUBBARD.—See the next word. 

LUBBER=lab’-ber, 36: s, A lub, a looby, a lout; 
an idle bulky booby; Lub’. bard is another form of the 
same word, and perhaps the more proper term for a 
laudsman to use, the sailors having appropriated the 
other to suit their own boticns. 

Lub’-ber-ly, a. and ad. Big and awkward :—adv. 
(Drsden.} Awkwardly, clumsily. 

LUBRIC, I’d0/-brick, a. Slippery, smooth on the 
surface; hence, uncertain, unsteady; aud hence, 
wanton, lewd. 


Lu’-bri-cous, 120: a. Lubric. 

To Lwu'-bri-cate, v. a. To make smooth or slippery : 
To Lu-bric’-i-tate is obs. 

Lu’-bri-ca’-tor, 38: 8. That which lubricates, 

Lu-bric’-i-ty, (-briss'-é-téy, 84, 105) s. Slipperi- 
ness, smovotliness; uncertainty ; wantonuess, 

To Lu-bric-s-tate, v. a. To make smooth or 
slippery. 

Lu’-bri-fi-ca”-tion, 89 : s, The act or operation of 
making smooth or slippery. 

Lu!’-bri-fac’-aon, 89: s. Lubrification. 

LUCE, ldGce, 109: 8. A pike full grown. 

LUCENT.—See under Lucid. 

LUCERNE, 1’00’-cern, 109, 189: s. A sort of 
grass cultivated as clover. 

LUCID, Vo0/-cid, 109: a. Shining, bright; trans- 
parent; bright with radiance of intellect, not dark- 
ened by madness. 


Lw’-cid-ly, ad. With brightness, clearly. 
Lu’-c.d-ness, s. Brightness, clearness. 
Lu-cid’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Lucidness. 

Lu’-cent, a. Lucid. (B. Jon. Milton.) 

Lo'-ck¥ER, 8 That which brings light; hence, the 
name of the morning star; the name of Satan before 
bis fall, and derivatively since his fall; a match which 
readily produces light. 

Lw’-cr-le”-ri-an, YU: a. and 8. Pertainiag to Lu- 


LUL 


cifer; devilish :—s. One of a sect in the fourth cea. 
tury who followed Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari. 


Lu-cif’-er-ous, 87, 12U: a. Giving light. 
Lu-cif’-er-ous-ly, acd. So as to discover. 
Lo-ci¥/-1c, a. Producing light. 

Le’-c1-rorM, a. Having the form of light. 

Lu'-cu-1.ent, a, Clear, lucid; evident, certain. 

LUCK=luck, s. Chance, (see Chance,) accident, 
fortune, casual event. 

Luck’-y, 105: a, Fortunate, happy by chance. 

Luck’-t-ly, ad. Fortunately ; by good fortune. 

Luck’-i-ness, s. S.ate of being lucky, luck. 

Luck’-less, a. Unfortunate; unhappy. 

LUCRE, 0’-cur, 109, 159: s Gaia, profit, pe- 
ctniary advantage, almost always with reproach 
some old authors have used it as a werb. 

Lu'-cra-tive, (-tIv, 105) a. Gainful, profitable. 

¢> This word does not necessarily include reproach. 

Lu-crif’-er-ous, 87, 120: a. Lucrative. [Little used.) 

Lu-crif’-ic, $8: a. Lucrative. (Little used.) 

LUCTATION, luck-ta’-shun, 89: s Struggle, 
effurt, contest. 

LUCTUAL=lick’/-td-al, 147: a, Lamentable. 
(Sir G. Buck.) 

Ts LUCUBRATE, l’o0/-cb-brdte, v. 9. (Related 
to Lucid, &c.) To nin be one’s-self by candle or 
lamp-light, particularly in literary labours. 

Lu!'-cu-bra/-tor-y, a. Composed by candle-light. 

Le!-cu-bra”-tion, 89: s. Study by candle-light or at 
night; a composition or writing prepared or imagined 
to have been prepared by candle-light. 

Lu’-cu-Lent, a. See under Lucid. 

LUDIBRIOUS.—See in the ensuing class. 


LUDICROUS, 1’o0’-dé-cris, 109, 105, 120: a. 
Sportive ; exciting laughter; burlesque. 

Lu'-di-crous-ly, ad. Sportively ; in burlesque. 

Lu!-di-cruus-ness, 8. Sportiveness; burlesque ; ri- 
diculousness. 

Lu'-vi-v1-ca"'-T10x, 89: 8. The act of sporting with 
some one ; the act of mocking. 

Lu”-di-fi-ca’-tor-y, a. Mocking ; trifling. 

Lu-p18!-r1-0us, a. Sportive ; ridiculous. (Unusual.] 

LUFF=luff, s. Palm of the hand. [Local.] 

To LUFF=luff, v.n. (See To Loof.) To keep 
close to the wind. 

Lurv-rac-K.k, 101: s. Large tackle. 

7o LUG=luy, v.a. and vn. To haul or drag, to 
pull with violence; to pull by the ears as a beur :— 
new. (Dryden.) To drag along. 

I.ua, s. The ear. (Local.) Spenser uses it for a land- 
Measure. 

Lua/-uaae, & That which is /ugged or carried with 
some labour; a traveller's packages or buggage. 

J.UG, «. A sort of small fish. 

LUGGER, lug!-guer, 77: 8. A vessel with three 
masts and a running bowsprit, often with two masts. 
Lug’-sail, s. A square sail used by luggers, hoisted 
occasionally on a yard at right angles with the mast. 
IL.UGUBRIOUS, l’oo-gii’-bré. us, 109, 105, 120 : 

a. Mournful, sorrowful. 

LUKE, 1’d0k, a. Not fully hot; it is sometimes 
spelled Leuke: Lukeness,s. Warmth. [Obs.] 

Loxs’-warm, (-wiwrm, 110) a, Warm, so as not 
to be at all hot ; just warm and no more ; figuratively, 
not zealous, not ardent, indifferent, 


Luke’-warm-ly, ad. With litle warmth. 
Luke/-warm-ness, s. State or quality of being luke- 


warm. 
o LULL=lall, v. a, To compose to sleep by a 
pleasing suund; to quiet, to put to rest. 

Lull, s. Power or quality of soothing. 

Lul-ler, s. Oue who fundles children. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Lul/-la-by, (-by, 6) s. A song to lull asleep. 

LUMACHEL, 1’60/-md-kél, 161: 8, A calcare- 
ous stune composed of shelis and coral conglutinated. 

LUMBAL=lum’-bal,12: ) a. Pectaining to the 

LUMBAR=lum-bar, 34 i} loins : 
may be met with as allie! to these words, but see it 
also under Lumbriciform, 

Lum-aa’-ao, s. A pain in the small of the back. 

Lum-bag’-i-nous, (-badd/-yé-niis, 92) a. Per- 
taining to lumbago. 

LUMBER=lum/’-ber, 36: 2. Any thing useless 
and cumbersome; hence, Lua’ ber-room. 

To Lum’-ber, v. a. and n. To heap in disorder ; 
to fill with lumber :—nres, To move heavily. 

LUMBRICIFORM, lum- briss’-4-form, 81, 92, 
105: a. Shaped as a worm. 

Lum/-bri-cal, a. and s, Worm-shaped, as the dwm- 
brical muscles :—s, One of the muscles of the fingers 
or toes. 

¢@>- This word with another relationship hae a different 
meanoing.—Sce Lumbal, 

LUMINARY.—See in the ensuing class. 

To LUMINE, Po0/-min, 109, 105: v.a. To illu- 
minate, to lighten intellectually. (Spenser.) 

Lu’-mi-nows, 120: a, Shining; eulightened. 

Lw’-mi-noua-ly, ad. In a bright or shining manner. 

Lse/-mi-nous-ness, 8, Quality of being luminous. 

To Lo’-mr-nate, v.a. To Mluminate. (Cockeram.] 

Lw’-mi-nar-y, 129, 105: 8. He or that which gives 
light; av enlightener of men’s minds, 

I acme hal lian. s. Emission of light’ (Unusual.] 

LUMP=lump, s. A small shapeless mass of uny 
matter; a shapeless mass; the whole, the gross. 

To Lump, v. a. To throw into the gross; to take in 
the gross, 

Lump/-y, a. Pull of lumps or compact masses. 

Lump’-ing, a. Large, heavy. [A low word.) 

Lump’-ish, a. Heavy, gross, dull, bulky. 

Lump/-ish-ly, ad. Ia a lumpish manner. 

Lump’-ish-ness, s. Stupid heaviness. 

Lump’-sNn, s, A long greenish fish. 

Lump’-visu, s. A thick ill-shaped fish called also the 
sucker, und the sea owl, 

LUNA=1’o0'-n4, 109: 8. The moon. [Luat.] 

Lu’-nar, 109, 34 } @. Pertaining to the moun; 

Lu'-nar-y, 129: J measured by the moon; resem. 
bling the moon; sometimes Lunar means silver or 
silvery, as Lunar Caustic, (nitrate of silver fused at low 


heat:) us asubstantive, Luzury is the name of a plant, 
otherwise called Moonwurt. 


Lunacy. — See lower in the class. 
Lu-na’-ri-an, 90: 8. An inhabitant of the moon. 
‘-na-ted, a. Formed as a crescent, or as the half. 


moou. 

Lu-na’-fiun, 89: 8. A revolution of the moon. 

Lune, (1’G0n) s. Any thing in the shape of a moon: 
—See also lower in the cluss:—the June of a hawk is 
of different etymology, aud means a line or leash, 

Lw/-net, s. A little moon or satellite. (Bp. Hall.] 

Lwu-nette’, (l’oo-nét! [Fr.] 170) s. A small half. 
moon. [ Fortif.} 

. Lw’-ni-form, a. Resembling the moon. 

Li/-ni-su/’-lar, a, Compounded of the revolution of 
the sun and moon. 

Lu'-ni-stice, (-stiss, 105) s. The farthest point of 
the moon's uorthing and southing, 

Luw-nu-lar, 34: a. Shaped as a crescent, (Botany.) 

Lu!-nu-late, a, Luuular. [Botany.) 

Le’-na-ric, a. and s. Literally, under the influence 
vf the moon, as was supposed of persons labouring 
under ao sort of inadness :—s, A person labouring un- 
der u sort of madness; a mad-man Kencrally, 


Lurbrical 


LUS 


Lu/-na-cy, 8. A species of insanity; insanity o 
madness generally. 

Lune, s. A fit of madness, a freak. (Shaka) Seo 
also its literal sense above. 

LUNCH =luntch, 63: s. Ameal be- 

LUNCHEON=lintch’-6n, 146: tween break- 
fast and diuner; formerly, it was betweup dinner and 
supper; Gay uses it in the sense of as much fuod as 
one's haud can hold. 

To Lunch, v. 2. To take a luncheon. 

LUNE, LUNET, &c.—See under Luna. 

Tou LUNGE.—Sce To Lor ge. 

LUNGS, lingz, 143: s. pé. The singular is rarely 
met with.) The organs of respiration in man, and of 
all creatures having a like animal economy, vulgarly 
called the diyhts; formerly a cant term for a struuy- 
voiced fellow; and alsc fur an alchymist's attendaut 
who puffad his coals. 

Lunged, (ldngd, 114) 
the nature of lungs. 

Luny’-grown, (-grdwn, 8) a. Labouring under 
the complaint in which the lungs grow to the skin 
‘that lines the breast within. 

Lung’-wort, (-wurt, 141) s. A plant eo called. 

LUNIFORM, LUNISOLAR, LUNULAR, 
&c.—See under Luna. 

LUPERCAL, l'vo-per’-ca@l, 109: s The feast 
rte Pan in ancient Rome: Shuks, accents it Le’percal. 

t. 

LUPINE, Po!-pin, 109, 105: s. A kind of pulse. 

To LURCH=lurtch, v. a. and a. To evade by 
stuoping; to get away by ready shifts of position ; 
hence, in an active sense, to defeat, lo disappoint; to 
be in a stooping position with a view to an uct which 
will require ready evasion; hence, (again to an ac- 
tive sense,) to fileh or pilfer; tu stvop or roll suddenly 
tu one side, asa ship in a heavy sea. 

To be left 


@. Having lange; having 


Lurch, s. A heavy rull of a ship at sea: 
in Che lurch is to be lef in a state of embarrassment 
and danger, asa ship when she requires to be righted, 
or asa thief when he thinks himself on the watch 
oh ae others, and is left by them iu the position he has 
taken. 


Lurch’-er, 36: s. One that watches to steal; a dug 
that watches for his yame.—See also lower. 

To LURCH=lurtch, v. a. To swallow or eat gree- 
dily. (Bacou.) Lerca’tiun (a gormanilizing) is 
nearer the origiual Latin from which this wont is 
derived; but it is not in use. 


Lurchi-er, s, A glutton. (Barret.) See aleo the pre- 


vious class, 

LURDAN=lur-dda, s. A loord. [Obs. or local] 

LURE, Vor, 109, 51: s. Originally, something 
held out to a hawk; hence, any enticement. 

To Lure, v.”. To call hawks:—act, To bring te 
the lare ; to entice, to allure. 

LURID, V’dor'-id, 109: a. Gloomy, dismal ; hav- 
ing the colours of a tempestuous sky. (Thomsun. } 

To LURK=lurk, 39: v. a. (Perhaps allied to 
Lurch.) ‘Tu lie hid; to lie in wait; to keep out of the 
way. 

Curk’-er, s. One that lies in wait; a thief. 

Lurk’-ing-place, s. A hiding: place. 

LUSCIOUS, lash!-’is, 147: a. Sweet, so as ¢ 
nauseate ; sweet ia a preat deyree ; delicious, 

Lus’-cious-ly, ud. Deliciously. 

Lus!-cious-ness, s. Quality of being luscious. 

LUSERN, V’&/-cern, 109: # A lynx, 

LUSH=lish, a. Juicy, full, succulent. (Shaks.1 

LUSK=lusk, a. and s. Lazy, slothful ——s. An 
idle, lazy fellow, a lubber. {Obs} 

Tu Lusk, v. n. To be idle, tu be careless. (Obs. J 

Lusk’-ish, a. Rather lazy. (Marston, 1599. ] 

Lusk -ish-ness, s. Disposition to be lazy. (Speuser.; 

LUSORY, Pdo'-sor-dy, 109: a. Used in play. 


The schemes enure, and thy principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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LUT 


] u-go -ri-ows, 90: a, Used in play, sportive. 

LUST=lust, s. Primarily, inclination, will. (Spea- 
ser. Shaks.) Carnal desire; any vivient, irregular de- 
sire; in old authors, vizour, active power. 

To Lust, v. 2. To list, to like. [Obs.] To desire car- 
nally; to desire vehemently; to have irregular dis- 
positions. 

Lust’-er, s. One inflamed with lust. 

Lust’-ing, 8. Eager desire. 

Lust’-ful, 117: a. Libidinous; in iting to lust: in 
oid authors it also meant vigorous, 

Lust’-ful-ly, ad. With sensual desire. 

Lust/-ful-ness, s. Libidinousness. 

Lus/-ry, 105 : a. Stout, vigorous, healthy: iu old 
authors it also meant handsome; pleasant; and 
sometimes saucy. 

Tua’-te-ly, ad. Stoutly, with vigour, with mettle. 

[.us/-ti-ness, s, Stoutness, sturdiness, vigour. 

Juus’-ti-head, (-héd, 120) te. Vigour, sprightliness, 

L.us’-t-hood, (-hd6d,118) Jcorporal ability. 

Lust’-less, a. Not vigorous, languid. (Spenser.] 

Lusr’-wort, (-wurt, 141) 8. The name of a plant. 

To LUSTRATE=lis’-tradte, v. a, To purity. 

Lus’-tral, a. Used to purification. 

Lus-tra!-éion, 89: 8. A purification, particularly a 
public purification as among the ancients. 

Lus’-tri-cal, u. Pertaining to purification. [Mid- 
dieton.} 

Lus’rre, (lis’-tur, 159) 8. Literally, that which 
has been cleansed ; appropriately, brightness, splen- 
dor, glitter; the splendor of birth, of de.-ds, or of fame; 
= sconce for holding lights.—See also lower in the 
class. - 

Lus/-trous, 120: a. Bright, shining. luminous. 

Lus’-tring, s. A shining silk, erroneously written 
lutestring, which see. 

Lus!-rrum, &. The space of five years, or fifty com- 
pleted months, among the ancient Romans, 60 called 
froin the periodical lustration of the city at that time. 

Lus/-tre, 159: s# A lustram.—See also above. 

LUSTY, LUSTWORT.—See under Last. 

LUTATION, LUTARIOUS.—See in the vext 
class but one. 

LUTE=)’o0t. 109: 8. A stringed instrument of 
music much used by our ancestors, and played like a 
guitar. 

Lyu’-ta-nist, s. A lutist. (Johnson.) 

Lyw’-tist, Lu/-ter, s. A lute player. 

Lute’-case, (-cdse, 152) s. Case for a lute. 

Lute’-string, 8. The string of a lute. By misap- 
prehension of its etymology, the word Lustring is also 
often spelled thus: but however presenting this form 
to the eye, it has long since reguined its true character 
to the ear: see I’rin. 167. 

LUTE, |’s0t, 109: s. Literally, mud; but appro- 
priately, a composition like clay with which chemists 
close up their vessels. 

To Lute. v. a. To coat or close with lute. 

La/-ting, s. Material to be used for coating vessels. 

Lw-ta’-/ton, 89: 8. The act of luting. 

Lo-ra!-ni-ovs, 90, 120: a. Living in mud; of the 
colour of mud. 


Lw/-tu-lent, (-td-lént, 147) a. Muddy, turbid. 
LUTHERAN, P3o0'-thér-an, a and s. Conform. 


able to the doctrines of Luther :—s. One who adheres 
tothe doctrine and Jiscipline of Luther—one of a body 
of Christians who, in certain points of faith and prac 
tice, are generally esteemed to stand midway between 
the Roman Catholics and the Calvinists. 


LUTHERN, ’00’-thern, 109: s. A sort of window 


over a cornice in the roof of a building. 


LUTING, LUTULENT.—Scee under Lute, (mud.) 


M 


To LUX, lucks, 188: \ v. a. To put out of 

To LUXATE, licks’-dte, joint, to disjoint. 

Luz-a’-tion, 39: 8. A dislocation, a disjuinting. 

LUXE. —See in the ensuing class. 

LUXURIANT, lig-zi/-r&ant, 154, 90, 105 
12: a. Abundant as from larity of restraint, exuha- 
rant, superfluously plenteous. 

Lug-u/-ri-ant-ly, ad. Abundantly. 

Luaz-u’-ri-unce, } s. Wanton growth or plenty. 

Luz-u'-ri-an-cy, J exuberance. : 

To Luz-u’-ri-ate, v.n. Ty grow luxuriantly. 

Lu x-vu'-r1-ovs, 120: a. Luxuriant, exuberant; 
(Milton] heuce, wanton frum the plenteousness of 
pleasures; disposing to wantonness; voluptuousness. 

Lusaltiouay: ad. Deliciously, voluptuously. 

Lua-u'-ri-ous-ness, s, Voluptuousness; and hence, 
lewdness. 

Lux’-u-ny, (liicks’-b-réy, 154, 105: collog. 
ltick’-sh’oo-réy, 147) s, Luxuriance, abundance ; 
(Hacon.) delicious fare; lust, lewduess; more com- 
munly, voluptuousness generally, or addictedness to 
the pleasnres which wealth and abundance placv 
within the reach. 

Lure, (licks, [Fr.] 170) s. Luxury.’ (Prior. 

’ Shenstone. 

LYAM=li/-am, s. A leam; which see. [Obs.} 

LYCANTHROPY, li-c&in’-thrd-pdy, 87, 105: « 
A madness in which men have the qualities of wolves 
and other beasts. 

LYCEUM=li-ce’-um, «. The place where Aristotle 
gave his instructions. 

LYDIAN, Iid'-é-dn, 105, 146: a. Pertaining to 
the Lydians, soft, effeminate; soft in cadence or air. 
LYE=ly, 189: s. Water impregnated with alkaline 

salt imbibed from the ashes of wood. 

LYING.—See To Lie. 

LYM=lim, s. (Compare Lyam and ‘Leam.) A dog 
held in a leam,—a bloodhound. (Shaks.] 

LYMPH, limf, 163: s. A colourless fluid. 

ppt eae 8 A vessel which conveys the 
ymph. 

Lymph-at’-ic, a. and s. Pertaining to the lywph in 
animal bodies :—s. A lympheduct.—See also below. 
Lympn!-4-Txp, a. Frighted to madness, as they say 
the nymphs were by seeing their spectres in the 

water—mad. 

Lym-phat’-ic, a, and s. Mad:—s. A madman.— 
See also above. 

LYNX, lItngks, 158, 188: s. A cat-like beust re- 
markable for speed and sharp sight. 

LYRE=Itre, 45: 8, The harp of the ancients, the 
instrument to which poetry is supposed to be sung. 

Ly’-rist, s. A player on the lyre; a puet. 

Ly’-rate, a. Formed as a lyre. (Botany.] 

Lyr-ic, lir’-Ick, 88, \ a. Pertaining to a lyre; 

Lyr’-i-cal, lfr’-€-cal,f sung, or fitted to be sung, to 
the lyre; unequal in measure, or formed in stanzas, as 
songs :—as a subs. Lyric signifies a lyric poet. 

LYTERIAN, li-tere'--dn, 90, 43: a, Indicating 


the sulution or termination of a disease. 


M. 


M is popularly the twelfth letter of the alphabet, 
though really the thirteenth: see J: its sound is the 
70th element of the schemes prefixed. It is scarcely 
ever silent. As a contraction, it stands for Mayister 
or Master, (as A. M. Artium Magister, Master of 
Arts;) Majesty; Manuscript, (i. e. M. S. manuseript, 


The sign = ia used after modes of spelling that have ao irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-un, t, e. mission, 165; vizh-un, ¢. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: then. 166, 
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MAC MAD 
® poem, or \ superhuman being introduced to perforce 


some explo.t. 

¢> The word, in this sense, as well as in those imme. 
diately ubove, comes to us through the French lan- 
Buage, 

Ma-chi’-ning, a. Having the nature or purpose of 
machines. [ Dryden.) 

Ma-chi!-nal, a. Relating to machines, 

MACILENT, mass’-é-lént, 103: a. (Compare 
To Macerate.) Having little flesh, lean. 

Mac’-i-len!-cy, 103: #. Leannesa, (Little used.) 

MACKER EL=miack’-ér-&l, ld: 3. A well-known 
fish, with a streaked or spotted back : Compare AMa- 
cula, &e.: A mackerel gale is a gale or Strong breeze 
that brings mackerel fresh to st ety A raackerel sky 
is a sky streaked or marked as mackerel 


MACK EREL=mick’-&r-81, #. A pimp. (Obs } 

MACROCOSM, ma’-crd-cSzm, 15%: ¢, The 
great or whole world, the visible System, in opposition 
to the microcosm or little world,the world of man 

Ma-cnrot!'-o-ay, 87: s, Long talk with little 
matter ; @ redundant or too copious style. 

MACTATION, mack-ta/-shiin, 89: 8. The act 
of killing for sacrifice. 

MACULA=mick«d-ld, 2. A spot. (Lat) 

Mac’-ule, s. A Spot, a stain; p/. Macules or Maculm. 

To Mac’-u-late, v. a. To spot, to stain, 

Mac’-u-late, a. Maculated, spotted. 

Mac’-u-la"-tion, 8. Act of spotting; a stain. 

MAD=mid, a. Disordered in intellect ; expressing 
disorder of mind ; enraged, furious, as with Pass.on ; 
eager to An extravagant degree 

Tv Mad, v. a. and nm. To madden. 

Mad?-ly, ad. Without reason ; furiously. 

Mad’-ness, 8. The state of being mad. 

Mad’-man, s. An insane man, a lunatic. 

Mad’-house, 152: 8. A house for lunatics. 

«> Other compounds are Sad’. brained, Mad’-cap, (i. e, 
4 mad-hea: or a mad-headed person, a person of wild 
behaviuur ;) Alad'-head, Mad’-headed, &c., and also 
Mad’-apple and Mad’-wort. which are names of plants, 

Yo Mad’-den, 114: v. a. and ”. To make mad :— 
neu. To become mad ; to act as if mad. 

MADAM=mid'-am, s. Literally, my lady,—the 
term of compliment used in address to ladies of eve: 


M.8.S. manuscripts ;) Medicine, (as M. D. Medicine 
Doctor ;) Member, (as M. P. Member of Parliament :) 
Meridiem, (noov: as A. M. ante or before nuon: P.M, 
ost or after noon ;) Mille, (a thousand;) Monsieur ; 
undi, (of the world, as A. M. Anno Mundi, in the 

year of the world ;) &c. 

MAB=miab, s. The queen of the fniries. 

MAC=mick, #. In names of Scotch and Irish 
origin, sun of, as Mac.Adam. 


To MACADAMIZ E=mick-dd’-dm-ize, v. a. 
To cover, as a road or path, with small broken stoues 
whose angular parts unite by pressure and form a 
smooth, hard surface: so called from the projector, 
Mae Adam. _ 

MACARONI, mick’-d-ro"-ndy, 105: s. Food of 
mixed ingredients, formed into a paste, and moulded 
into strings, in which shape it is cooked: conse 

uentially, a medley; something extravagant, some. 
thing to please an idle fancy ; hence, a sort of droll, or 
fool; alsu a fanciful, foppish fellow, a coxcomb. 

Mac’-4-ron"-1c, 83: 8. and a. A confused heap or 
mixture of several things, but particularly of lan. 
guages:—adj. Consisting of, or expressed in words of 
barbarous burlciaie coinage, as of vulgar words 
Latinized, or Latin words modernized. 

Mac’-4-noon", 8. A sort of sweet biscuit made of 
flour, almonds, eggs, and sugir: Donne uses it fora 
macaroni, or a pert, meddling fellow, 

MACAWemd-caw’, 8. A beautiful species of parrot. 

Ma-caw’-rrer, 8. A species of the palm tree. 

MACE=miace, s. A kind of spice. 

Mace’-ale, s. Ale spiced with mice. 

Mace’-reed, s. A plant. 


MACE=miace, «. Originally, a club; at present, an 
ensign of authority carried before magistrates ; the 
heavier rod used in billiards, 

Mace’-bear-er, (-bdre-er, 100) #. One who carries 
the mace, 


To MACERATE=miss’-8r-Ate, v. a. To make 
lean, to wear away; to mortify; to steep ulmust to 
solution. 

Mac’-er-a"-tion, 89: 8. The act of macerating ; 
corporal hardship; infusion so as nearly to dissolve. 


MACHIAVELISM, mack”’.2-d-vél/-izm, 16], 
158: s. The priuciples of Nicholas Mach‘iavel, (Ni- 
colo Mach’iavelli) a Florentine of the 15th century, 
who, iua work called “ The Prince,” systematized and 
refined upon the craft, hypocrisy, and tyranny, by 
which governments were then conducted ; hence, the 
word ix often used to siguify deep, refined, unpiin- 
cipled policy. 

Mach’-i-a-ve"-li-an, 90: @. and ¢. Deeply and 
crookedly politic:—s. A follower of Machiavel in 
principles and practice, 

MACHICOLATION, mash’ t-cb-18"-shin, 
161, 89: s. Literally, a pouring down of bats or clubs, 
—the practice, in’ old castles, of pouring heavy or 
burning substances through apertures on the agsail- 


ants, 
MACHINAL.—Séee in the ensuing class. 
To MACHINATE, mack’-d-ndte, 161: 0. ”. To 


plan, to contrive; to form schemes, to plot. 

7 This word comes to us directly from the classical 
languages. 

Mach"1-na/-tor, 38: 5. A plotter, a contriver. 

MacA!-i-na"'-tion, 89: 5. Artifice, contrivance, ma- 
licious scheme. 
4-CHINR’, (md-shecn’, 161 » LOL) &. An arti. 
ficial work which serves to apply or regulate moving 
pewer, or to produce motions an engine; a staye 
coach ; hence, a machine horse, or machiner,—See also 
lower, 

Mu-chs’-ner-y, 8. Machines collectively ; the works 
ofa machine; enginery.—See alsu lower, 


person, an application that still sometimes occurs, as 
In the phrase, A proud mada 


m. 

Made’. moi-selle”, (mid’-m-wa-281/’, [Fr.] 170:) 

8. The compellation to a young unmarried French 
lady : see Miss. 


MADBRAIN, MADCAP, To MADDEN, &c, 
—*ee among the compounds and derivatives of Mad. 

MA DDER=miad'-d-r, 36: ¢. An annual plant, 
one species of which is used in dyeing red, 

MADE.—See To Make. 

To MADEFY, &c.—see under Madid. 

MADEIRA =md-der’-d, s. Madeira wine. 


MADHEAD, MADHOUSE, &c.—See under 
Mad. 


MA DID=méd’-id, a. Wet, moist. [Unasual.] 

70 Mad’-e-fy, 6: v. a. To make wet, to moisten, 
Mad/-e-fi-ca"-tiun, 89: s. Act of making wet. 
MADMAN, MA DNESS, &c.—See under Mad. 
MA DON NAmma-ddn/-nd, 8 The Italian word 


answering to Mudamn: itiga ropriated to sixnify o 
representation of the Virgin ury; in English use, it 
sometimes takes the form Ma-do!-na. 


MA DREPORE=miaid’-ré.pdre, $ A submarine 


Mv-chi!-nist, 8. A constructor of machines, substance like coral, inhabited by a small animal. 
Ma-cuine’, (md-sliécn’) s. Supernatural agency in MADRIER, mid’-ré-er, 105: 5. A rough plauk 
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MAG 


# plank used with a petard io breaking open a gate; 
a plank used in sapping and mining. 

MADRIGAL, mad/-ré- gal, 105, 12: 8. A pas- 
toral sung; any light, airy song. 

MAESTOSO, mi’-és-to”-zb, [Ital. adj.] ad. 
With grand-ur and force. [Music.} 

To MAFFLE, mavi’-fl, 101: v. 2. To stammer. 
{Obs.] 

MAGAZINE, miag’-d-zene”, 104: s. A store- 
house ; commonly, for arms or ammunition ; some- 
times for provisions ; a literary receptacle or miscel- 
laneous pamphlet: May’-u-zi”-ner (a writer for mug- 
azines) is used by Goldsmith. 

MAGE.—See lower, before Magi. 

MAGGOT=miip’-got, 18: s. A worm or grub, 
particularly the egg of the green or biue fly, which 
turns intu a fly.—Sce alsu lower. 

Mag’-gvt-y, a Full of maggots.—See also lower. 

May’-gut-i-ness, 8, State of being maggoty. 

Maal-cor, 8. That which grows spontuncously as a 
maggot,—a whim-y, an odd fancy. [A low word.) 

May’ -pot-y, a. Capricious, whimsical; heuce, the 
compound Jfag”yuly-head’ed. 

MAGE=mayz, ¢. One of the Magi, but used by 
Spenser for magician. 

Ma’-yi,6: s. pl. Wise men of the East. 

Ma-yi-on, 90: a. and s. Pertaining to the Magi: 
—s. One of the Magi. 

Ma’-yi-a-nism, 158: & The philosophy or doctrine 
of the Magi. 

Mag’-ic, (mad’-jick) s. and a. The art practised 
or pretended to be practised by the Magi, of putting 
into action the power of spirits or the occult powers of 
pature; sorcery, enchantment:—adj, Dune or pro- 
duced by magic, proceeding by mayic ; enchanted. 

Mag’-i-cal, 88, 12:4. Magic. Mag/-t-cal-ly, ad. 

Ma-gic’-ian, (md-gish’-dn, 90) s. One skilled in 
magic; one skilled in the black art. 

MAGISTERIAL, mid’-jls-tére’-€-4l, a. Per- 
taining or suitable to a master ; lofty, despotic ; among 
the alchymists it designated a power in certain pre- 
parations to change into anuther body on some other 
elemeut or substance being added. 

May/-is-te’-ri-al-ly, 105: ad. In a magisterial 
manner. ‘ 

May’-is-te’-ri-al-ness, s. Haughtiness. 

Mag’-is-ter-y, s. A master-trial or practive,—the 
pame appropriated by the alchymists to certain pre- 
parations of more than common power, 

Mayistracy.—See lower in the class. 

Mag/-is-tral, a. and s. Masterly ; urtificial, skilful ; 
cunning; suiting a magistrate :—s. (Obs., A sovereign 
medicine. 

Mag’-is-tral-ly, ad. Authoritatively. 

May’-is-tral’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Despotic authority 
in opinions. (Bacon.} 

Mao’-1s-Trate, 8. A public civil officer invested 
with authority ; a governor ; a justice of the prace. 
Mag/’-is-tra-cy, 8. Office or dignity of a magistrate ; 

the body of magistrates. 

Mazg/-is-trat’-ic, 88: a. Having the authority of a 
magistrate. 

Mag".is-tra/-ture, 147 : s. Magistracy. [Little used. ] 

MAGNA CHARTA, mig/-nd-kar’-td, 161: s. 
The great charter of English liberties extorted from 
King John, granted with some alterations by Henry 
the Third, and confirmed by Edward the First. 

Mac-nat/-r-r y, 84,1U5 : 8. Something geal or above 
the common order of things. [Brown.) 

Maa-nan’-l-mous, 120: a. Greut minded, ele- 
vated in sentiment; brave. 

Mag-nan’-i-mous-ly, ad. With greatness of mind ; 
bravely. 

May’-na-nim"-4-ty, 84, 105 : s. Greatuess of mind; 
elevation of soul, 


MAG 


Mau/-nate, 8, A grandee or oobleman. 

Tv Maal-ni-ry, 105, 6: v.a. To make greal, to 
exayyzerate; to increase the bulk to the eye, as by a 
convex glass; to ruise in pride and pretension; to 
exalt; to praise or extol bighly; asu cant word, it 
formerly siznified to have effect, 

Mag!-n-fi’-u-ble,a. Worthy to be praised. [Brown.] 

Mag”-ni-fil-er, s. He or that which maguifics ; an 
encomiast; a convex glass. 

Maa-nir-tc, 88:) a. Grea in the usual sense of 

MaG-ni¥/-I-CAL, } grand, illustrious, noble. ( Miltun.J 

To Mag-nil’-i-cate, v. a. To magnify by praises. 
[B. Jou.) 

Mag-nit’-i-cent, a. Grand in appearance, splendid, 
pompous; fund of splendor. 

Mag-nit’-i-cent-ly, ac. Pompously, splendidly. 

May-nil’-i-cence, s. Grandeur of appeurance ; 
splendor. 

Mag-nif’-t-co, ¢ A grandee of Venice. (Shaks.! 

To Magnify, &c.—See higher in the class, 

Maco-ni1/-o-quent, (-kwént, 188) } a Big in 

Maa-ni1/-0-quovs, (-kwus, 120) J words; ex- 
pressing lofly pretensions. 

May-nil’-o-quence, s. Language expressive of pre 
tensious greater thun reulities warrant; a boasting 
style or mapner, 

Mac!-ni-Tupg, 8. 

randeur. 

MAGN ES.—See the two ensuing classes. 

MAGNESIA, miag-ne'-se-d, co//o7, may-ne’- 
she-d, 146, 147: s. A primitive eurth, absorbent, 
anti-acid, ond mildly ¢athartic. 

O> Luuier allies this word with magnes, the classical 
name of the loadstone, but without assigning a reasun. 

Mag-ne’-n-an, a. Pertaining to magnesia. 

Mayg-ne’-si-um, s. The metallic base of magnesia. 

MAGNET=may’-uet, s. The loadstone. Spenser 
calls it the mugnes.stone: Magnes, the Greek and 
Latin word, is thought to be trom the city of Slaynesia 
in Lydia, where the stoue is said to have been first 
found. 

Mag-net’-ic, 88: ] a. Relating to the magnet; 

Muag-net/-1-cal, } having powers like thuse of the 
magnet; attiactive: Milton once uses Magnetic as a 
subs. for Magnet, 

Mag net'-t-cul-ly, ad. By means of magnetism ; 
by an attractive power. 

May-net’-i-cal-ness, 8. Quality of being magnetic : 
Magnevicness is scarcely to be met with. 

Mayg-net'-ics, s. pé. The principles or science of 
maguctism. 

To May!-net-ize, v. a. and 2. To communicate 
magnetic properties to, to render magnetic; to affect 
by magnetism :—neu. Tu become may etic. 

Mayg’-net-ism, 158: 8. The seience of the proper- 
ties and Jaws of magnetic power and influence; iu a 
louser sv iise, the power of attraction generally: Aatual 
magnetism is a method of treating diseases on the 
priuciple of a supposed connection of magnetism with 
the vital powers of animals. 

May’-net-o-e’-lec-tric’-r-ty, s. That branch of 
uatural philosophy which is estavlivhed on the ascer- 
tained fact that magnetism and electricity have cei tain 
principles in common, (Faraday.) 

MAGNIFIC, &c., MAGNIFICENT, &c., 
MAGNIFICO, To MAGNIFY, &c., MAG- 
NILOQUENT, &c, MAGNITUDE.—See 
under MAGN A-charta. 

MAG NOLIA, mag-nd-lé-d, 90: &. The laurel- 


leaved tulip tree. 


Greatness ; comparative bulk, 


MAGOT-PIE=mig’-ot-py’, \ 6: 8. A bird 
MAGPIE=may’-py, with pied feathers, 


namely black and white, and prune to Avard:ng, as is 
implied by magut, of which mag ia a coutraction: 


The siga = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of soumd 
Consonants: mish-un, # e. mission, 165; vizh-un, t.°. vesion, 165: win, (66: thén, 166, 
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though according to Todd mag implies chattering ; 
und according to Johnson, it isthe abbreviation of 
Margery, and applied as Poll is applied to a parrot: 
Magpie is the word in use; the other occurs in Shaks. 


MAGYDARE, miag’-yué-ddr, 77: 8. A herb. 


MAHOGANY, md-héy'd-ndy, s. A hard reddish 
wood from the tropical parts of America, 


MAHOMET=md-b6n)’-€t, s. The author of the 
Mahometan religion. Our old authors and a great 
many modern speakers pronounce the word Mah’-o- 
met; but the pronunciation assi-ued is sanctioned by 
good use and is more consistent with that of the deri- 
vatives ; the correct orthography is said to be Mouhda- 
med; but ahomet has been so Jong established as 
the English spelling, that there seems an aliectation 
in attempting to disturb it. 


Ma-hom/’-e-tan, s. and a. A follower of Mahomet, 
a Mussulman :—adj. Of ur belunging to Mahomet or 
Mahometanism. 

@>- The word is also spelled Mohammedan and Mahum- 
medar, : 

Ty Ma-hom’-e-tan-ize, v. @ To render conform- 
able to the religiun or customs of the Mahometans: 
otherwise spelled J/ohammedanize. 

Ma-hom/-e-ta-nism, 158: 8s. The religion easta- 
blished by Mahomet; otherwise, though less com- 
monly, spelled Mohammedanism. Our old authors use 
Mahouletism, Mahon'ckry, aud Jlah'umetism, all of 
which are now disused. 


Ma’-younn, (miW-hownd, 23, 32) 4. A con- 
temptuous name used by our forefathers for Mahomet ; 
thence, from the presumed identity of the persons, 
applied to the devil; and thence to any mysterious 

ehnescter of seeming power and great wickedness. 


MAID=méadkz, s. A sort of skate fish. 
MAID=made, 100: s A virgin; an unmarried 
woman; a female; a woman servunt. 


Maid’-en, 114: s and a. A maid :—aj. Con- 
sisting of maids or young femalen; fresh, vew, unpol- 
luted ; apes to assizes it signifies unstained by 
blood, or having none to condemn tw death. 

@> Itis applied substantively as the name of a washing 
machiue, and alwo as the name of an instrument for- 
merly used to behead criminals iu Scotland: these 
may be allied to the present class, or to the adjective 
Marden with a different etymulugy, and the seuse of 
strong, impreguable. 

Tu Maid!-en, 114: v, n. To speak or act demurely 
like a maiden ; to be continent as u maiden. 


Maid/-en-ly, a. and ad. Gentle, modest, decent: 
—adv. Ina maidenly manner. 

Muaid’-en-li-ness, s. Modesty, 

Maid’. en-head, (-héd, 120) 7 8. Virginity; virgin 

Maid’-en-hood, (-hdod, 118)§ purity; freedom 
from contamiuation; newness, freshness; (the figura- 
tive senses are obs. or vul.:) J/aidenhude is an ortho- 
graphy quite disused: Maid’-/vod occurs in Shaks, 


Maid-Ma/-ri-an, 41, 105: @. Originally, the queen 
of May, one of the characters in the old Morris dance; 
which dance degenerating into coarse buffuonery and 
Maid-Marian being persunated by a buffoon, the once 
elegant quecn of May was named a Malkin, and the 
expressiou Maid-Mariaon remaiued only as the name 
of a dunce. 

Maid’-pale, a. Pale asa sick girl. 

Maid’-ser-vant, s. A female servant. 

&> Other compounds are chiefly names of plants; as, 
Muiden-hair, Maid’ en-hip. 

MAIL=male, |: s. Primarily net- work, but applied 
specially to the stcel net-work, or to the plates of metal 
with which some kinds of armour were made; any 
armour, : 

To Mail, v.a. To arm defensively. 


MAILL=male, s. A bag, but particularly that in 
which letters are enclosed for public conveyance: {t 
sometimes signifies the conveyer of the bag, whether a 
person or a carriage: with a different etymuloyy it sig. 


MAJ 


nifies a reat; and with one again different, a macuss 
or spot; hence, mailed may mean epeckied. 

Mail-coach’, s. The coach that conveys the mail 

Ma.!-gt, ¢. A portmanteau (Shelton.)} 

To MAIM=manx, 1: v. @ To deprive of amy 
Decessary part; to cripple. 

Main, s. Privation of an essential part; lamencsa, 
not connate or original. 

MayAem, (maim) 8. Maim in law language. 

Maim/-ed-negs, s. State of beiug maimed. 

MAIN=mang, 1: a. and s. Originally, great, 
mizhty; whence its usual sense, priscipal, chief, 
leading; important:—s. Violence, force, as might and 
main; more commonly, the gross, the sum, the whol ; 
the great sea as distinguished from bays or rivers; the 
coulineut as distinguished from neighbouring ivles; 
a great duct as distinguished frum the smalkr oees 
supplied by it. 

Main’-ly, ad, Chiefly, greatly; to a great degree. 

Main’ -land, s. The continent. 

¢>: Other compounds are for the most terms on 
shipboard ; as Alaia’-mas?, Main’-keel, Main’-sail, Maia'- 
sheet, Main’-top, Main’-yard, &c. 

MAIN=mang, s. A hand as of dice, or of Sighting 
cocks, in the latter sense the term implying such as 
are at hand or ready. 

Main’-ovr, 120: #. The thing found in the Aand of 
a thief and taken from him. 

Matn’-Per-Nnor, 8. He to whose hand a man is 
delivered out of prison on surety to produce him, 

Main/-prise, (-prize, 151) s. The taking or re- 
ceiving of a person into friendly custody whe otherwise 
might be committed to prison. 

To Main’-prise, v. a. To bail. 

To MAINSWEAR, man¢-swdre, 100, 42: ©. a. 
In law, to swear evil or falsely. 

¢> This word is etymologically distinct from ihe fore- 
guing and the followiug class. 

To MAINTAIN=main-taw’, v. a. and m. Literally 
to keep in hand; (See the class previous to the last 
word ;) to huld, preserve, or keep in some state or con- 
dition ; to defend ; to vindicate.—to keep up; to sup- 

rt:—neu. To assert as a tenet or opivion. 

Main-tain/-a-ble, 101: a. That may be maintained ; 
justifiable. . 

Maip-tain/-er, 36: s. Supporter, cherisher. 

Main/-TeNn-anceg, 81: 2. Support, defence; supply 
of the necessaries of life, sustenance; in law, an 
officious intermeddling in a suit by assisting cither 
party with money or otherwise. 

MAIZ E=maiz, 189: s. Indian wheat. 


MAJESTY, mad’-jés-téy, 105: . Dignity, gran- 
deur; greatness of appearance; sovereiguty; the style 
or title of kings and queens, 

Ma-jes'-tic, 88: } a. Grand, august, having dignity ; 

Mu-jes’-ti-cal, J regal, imperial: « Adcy’estul"tc 
and Moj‘estat’ical are quite out of use. 

Ma-jes!-ti-cal-ly, ad. With majesty. 

Mu-jes’-ti-cal-ness, s, Dignity of manncr and ap- 
peamince: AMajes’ticness is not now used. 

MAJOR, major, 38: a. and s. Greater in num- 
Ler, quantity, or extent; greater in dignity :—s. He 
thatis greater, particularly in years; t which is 
yreater: a Satjur-du"mo is the principal in a house 
sn tu the master:—See other special applications 

ow. 

Mal-jor-a’’-tion, 89: s. Enlargement. (Brown.) 

Ma-jor-i-ty, 84,105: s. State of being greater; 
in Shaks. the state of being high in rank; full age, 
end uf minority ; ancestry :—See also below. 

Ma’-son, s. The officer above a captain, being the 
lowest field officer; sometimes it {s found instead af 
mayor: as an epithet appended to other denominations 
of men in the army, it implies the superior of the de 
partment, as a Drum-major: a Major-gereraé is next ir 
rank below a ligutenant-general. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to whieb the numbers refer, prevede tne Dictionary, 
Towels: yiaite-wdy: chapman: pd-pi!: ldw: gtd: j’50, i.e. yew, 55: 0, % &c. mute, 371, 
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Ma-jor'-i-ty, 84: 8. The rank or office of a major. 


Ma’-son, & The first proposition of a syllogism 
contiining some generality; or according to Aris- 
tutelian logic, that une of the two premised proposi- 
tions which contains the major term, the major term 
being the predicate of the third proposition or couclu- 
sion, the subject of which is called the mipvor term. 

To MAKE=makeg, ) v. a. and . To cause; to 
I Mape=made. ) cause to booriginally, to create; 

Mave=made, to cause to be secondarily,— 
to furm, order, or arrange; to cause through the 
agency of another person or thing, to produce through 
sume power over the immediate agent,— to force or 
constrain: these are the senses under which are con- 
tained al) the special applications of this verb; as, to 
compose; to perfurm, to do; tosettle; to commit; to 
ain as a purpose; to secure as a profit; to amount 
to; to establish in a purposed condition in opposition 
to mar :—neu. To have effect; to operate; to do; to 
proceed ; ina distinctive sense now disused, to pro- 
duce poetry. with the notion that the poet is a creator: 
other applications of this verb, whither active or 
neuter, are determined by accompanying words; as 
Tv make away, to destroy; to transfer,—iu the former 
sense often followed by ttth; Zo make account, to 
reckons ani followed by of, to esteem; Tv muke free 
with, te treat without ceremony; To muke guud, to 
maintain; to fulfil; to supply an equivalent; Zo make 
land, to reach land; To make light of, to cousider of 
no consequence; To make fore, to court; Tu make 
merry, to luast; To make much of, to cherish; Tu make 
of, to understand out of; to produce from ; to account ; 
in old authors, to cherish; Zu make vver, to transfer, 
to place with trustees; To make out, to ascertain; to 
explain; to evince; Tu make sure of, tu secure; to 
cousider as certain; To make up, to get tovethrr; to 
compose; to repair; to reconcile; Tu make as tf, to 
carry ap appearance ; To make for, to tend towards ; 
to tend in favour of; Zu make up for, to compensate; 
To make up tu, to approach; To make at, to attack ; 
Tv make with, (au old phrase,) to concur. 

@>- If some of the foreguing and other applications of 
the verb are not at once resolvable into the general 
sense, we may always presume an ellipsis out of which 
the phrase has arisen. ? 

Make, s (See also hereafter.) Form, structure. 

Mal-ker, 8. He who makes; the Creator; a poet; 
he who makes any thiog. 

Ma’-king, s. Act of forming; workmanship ; struc- 
ture; ia old authors, a pocm. 

6 Among the can pounle: ate Make’-bate, (a brecder 
of quarrels ;) Make’-peace, (a reconciler ;) Makd-weight, 
(that which assists to make an cquipoise—that which 
contributes to sumething not sufficient of itself;) Ke. 


MAKE=maksg, 8. A mate, or one matched with 
another, acompanion. (Spenser. B. Jon ) 

Make’-less,a. Matchless; withont a mate. [Shaks.] 

MALACOSTOMOUS, mial’-d-cds”-tom-tis, 120: 
a, (Compare To Malaxate.) Suft.jawed, asa fish. Supp. 


MALADY, mil’-d-déy. s. (See Male-.) An wWluess 
or disorder of body,—n distemper. 
Matl-an-pers, 143: ¢@, pl. Scabs on a horse's 
postern which make him go #ld. ; 
Mat!-4-pert, a. Pert or sprightly in an #l/ manner, 
or so as tu offend. 
Mal"-a-pert/-ly, 105: ad. Saucily. 
Mai”-a-pert!-ness, 8. Sauciness, impudence. 
Mai/-sv-Ro-pos’, (mal/-ap-ré-po", Lae 170) 
ad, Itt tu the purpose, unseasonably, unsuitably. 
Mat-a'-ri-a, (mal-8/-ré-d, [Ital.] 170) s. An 
- «U air,—alocal atmosphere tending to produce disease. 
MALAGA=miil’-d-yd, 8. Malaga wine. 
MALAR=ma--lar, a. Pertaining to the check. 
MALATE.—See under Malic. 
Ts MALAXATE, méd-lacks!-Atz, 188: v.a. To 
make soft: hence Malaru’tiva, the act of soNeniny. 
WMALE=mals, a. and s. Of the sex that begets 


MAL 


young, not female :—s. The he of any specles :—~tn 
another sense, see Mail, (a bag.) J 


Male’-spir-it-ed, a. Having the spirit of a man. 
MALE-., A prefix that signifies ill. The first sylinble 
is always pronounced short, and if a vowel follows, 
the sound of the secund syllable or of the e is sunk, 
and often omitted in the orthography; hence an in- 
consisteucy either of spelling or pronunciation in many 
of the following words, for which usaye alone must 
plead. Other words in which mal has the same origin 
and meaning are not in this class, becanse the letters 
are not su separable as to have the character of a 
prefix :—See Malady, &c., Malice, &c. 
Mas/-con-vonr-Ma"-Tion, 89: 8. IN form. 
Maxe’-ap-miners-ria’-Tion, (mal/-ad-min-is- 
tra/’-shun, 97,89) s. Ill government of affairs. 
Mat.F’-con-Tent, 97: a.and 8. Discontented, dis. 
satisfied :—s. (ne discontented, but particularly with 
the guvernment, a disaffected person. 
Male-con-tent”-ed, a. Discontented. 
Male’-con-tent"-ed-ly, ad. Discontentedly. 
Male’-con-ten’’-ted-ness, s. Discontentedness. 
Mat/-k-pi-cent, a. Speaking reproachfally, slan- 
derous: hence, Mal’-c-di”-cen-cy. [Little used.) 
Mal!-e-dic’-aon, 89: s. An execration, a curse. 
Mat-r-vac’-Tor, s. An evil-doer, or offender 
ayainst law, a criminal, 
Mal’-e-fac’-tion, 59: 8. An offence, a crime. 
Mal’-e-fece, (-f tss, 105) s. A wicked act. [Chancer.} 
To Mal'-e-fic’-iate, (-fish’-ydte. 147: v. a. To 
pay {Burton:] hence, Mal’-e-fic’-i-a”-tiun, (Bp. 
all. 
Mal-ef’-1-cent, 87: a. Wicked, doing evil. 
Mal-ef’-ic, 88: a. Mischievous, hurtful. 
Mal-fea’-sunce, (-fa/-zance, 100, 151) & Evil do- 
iny or deed. [Law.] 
Mat-sn’-cinr, (-gin, 105) 8. Evil contrivance, 
guile, deceit. (Spenser. Milton: prose.] 
Mat.e-prac’-Ticr, (mal-prack’-tiss, 97, 105) a. 
Evil practice; practice contrary to established rules. 


‘¢> See Malespirited (no relatiou of this class) under 


Male, and A/alet, under Mail. 

Man-kv’-o-LENT, @. Lil-dispesed toward others. 

Mal-ev’-o-lent-ly, ad. Maliynantly. 

Mal-ev’-o-lence. s. I-will, malignity. 

Mal-ev’-v-lows, 120: 4. Malevolent. [Warburton.] 

Mal’.for-ma"-sion, 89: s. Wrong formation. 

> Ma’lic has no relation to this class.—Sce the next. 

Mat/-rce, &c. Mai/-1gn, &c. Mat/-1-son, are 
related to this class ; but see them hereafter. 

Mat!-van-enr, & {l-humour. (Chaucer. Spenser.) 

To Mat!-rreat, v. a. To use roughly. 

Mal-treat’-ment, s. M-usage. 

Mat!-veu-sa"-rTion, 5. Evil conduct; frandulent 
practices. 

MALIC=mal-lick, a. Pertaining to apples, as 
malic acid. Malazic, see in Supp. 

Ma’-late, s. A salt from malic acid with a base. 

MALICE, mai’-tss, 105: 8. (See Male-.) Bad. 
ness of design from an evil heart; deliberate mischief: 
it was once used as a verb in the sense of to revard 
with ill-will 

Ma-licd-ious, (-sh’us, 147, 120) a. Malignant. 

Ma-ltc’-ious-ly, 105: ad. Malignantly. 

Ma-lic’-ious-ness, 8. Malice. 

M a-1.1aN!, (md-line’, 115, 157) a. U-disposed to 


any one, malicious; pestilential; fatal, as from some 
occult influence. 


To Ma-lign’, «. a. To regard with envy or malice ; 
to hurt: to hurt by censure. 

Ma-lign’-ly, ad. With ill-will; enviously. 

Ma-lign!-er, s. He that moligns; a malicious cen. 
surer, 


. The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mishi-tn, §. e. mussion, 1635: vizh-un, t. ¢. vision. 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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malicious; envious; hostile to Hfe:—s. A malevolent 

person, applied particularly to the Cavalier party by 

the Puritans in the days of Cromwell. 
Ma-liy’-nant-ly, ad. With ill intention, malignly. 


tion. (Chaucer.) Con:pare Benison. 

MALICHO, mal-it-chd : 8s. The corruption of a 
Spanish word signifying mischief.—See ‘To Miche. 
TRIN 

MALKIN, méawk/-fn, 112, 139: 8 Originally, a 
mop made of clouts for swe ping ovens. hence, a 
frigh'ful igure of cloutsdressed up; and heuce, a dirty 
wench.—Sce Maid marian. . 

MALL, 7u MALL, &c.—See under To Malleate. 

MALLARD=mil'-lard, a. The drake of the wild 
duck, 

MALLEABLE, &c.—Sce in the ensuing class. 


To MALLEATE=miail'-lé-ate, 142, 146: v, @. 
To hammer. 

Mal!-le-a-ble, 101: @. Capable of extension by the 
hammer. 

Mal!-le-a-ble-ness, s. Quality of being malleable. 

Mal’-le-a-bil’-i-ty, 84: 8. Malleableness. 

Mal/-le-a’-rion, 89: 8. Act of beating. 

Man/-.er. 142: 8. A wooden hammer. 

Manus, (mil) & A kiud of beater or hammer; a 
beaten walk; or so called. as is generally supposed, 
because it was the place where they played with malls 
and a ball. For the name of the street Pull mail, in 
London, see Prin. IL. 

To Mail, (mal) v. a. To strike with a mall: this 
literal sense is obsolete, und the derivative sense has 
another spelliug anda correspoudeut pronunciation.— 
See To Maul. 

MALLECH#O.—See Malicho and To Miche. 


MALLOW =miil/-lbw, 142, 8: 8. A plant: it is 
seldom named but in the plural number. 

Ma:.-va!-ceovs, (-shtis, 147, 120) a. Pertaining 
to mallows. 

MALMSEY, miam!-zey, 122, 151: s. A luscions 
white wine prepared in many places, but originally 
from Mulrasia of Peloponnesus ; a rich sort cf grape. 

MALT, mault, 112: s. Grain. generally barley, 
steeped in water, fermented, and then dried in u kiln. 

Tu Malt, v. a. and ”, To make iuto malt :—neu. 
Tu become malt. 

Malt-man, Malé-ster, s. Oue who makes mult. 

> Other compounds are Malt’-drink, Malt’ dust, Malt'- 
Jloor, (on which malt is dried;) Malt’-Aurse, (em- 
ploved in grinding malt,—hence, a dull, worthless 
drudge ;) Malt’-liguor, Malt’-worm, &c. 

MALTALENT, MALTREAT, MALVER- 
SATION .—See under Male. 

MALVACEOUS.— See under Mallow. 


MAMELUKE mfanv-é-look, 109: An Egyp- 
tian soldier, or trained Circassian slave. 

MAMMA=mam-m¥, s. The fond word for mo- 
ther; it consists of the syllables a child first naturally 
utters, and is applied to the first object of its affec- 
tiurs: itis liable to contraction into Mam; and this to 
the common termination in y, as Mum’-my. 

Man!-mat, 12: 8. An animal that suckles its young. 
(Zool.] Pi Mam-mua’-li-a: (0.) 

Mam-ma’-li-an, @. Pertaining to mammalian. 

Mam-mal'-o-gy. 87: 8. The science of mammalia. 

Mam/-mar-y, 129, 105: @. Relating to the breast, 
but particularly to the arteries of the breast. 

@> See Mam’. mer hereafter. 

Mam/-m--fer, 8. An animal with breasts for nou. 
rishing its young. 

Man)’-mi-form, a. Formed as breasts. 

Mam/!-mil-lar-y, a. Belonging to the breasts or 


MAN 


teats: also applied to small eminences resembling 
nipples. 

Mam-mil-la!-ted, a. Having small nipples, og 
little globules like nipples. Mam’milloid, likea nyple 

MAMMET=mam/-mét, s. A puppet, a figure 
dressed. 

G> It may be a relation of the previous cluss, or another 
spelline of Muwmet. 

MAMMOCK=miam/-mock, s. A shapeless piece 
of any thing. [Obs.] 

To Mam/-mock, v.a. To tear, to pull to pieces. 
(Shaks. Milton: prose.] 

MAMMON=mam’-mon, 18: s. Riches; the de- 
mou of riches. 

Mam/’-mon-ist, s. One devoted to worldly gain. 


MAMMOTH=niam/-moth, s. A name of Russian 
origin, designating au extinct animal of huge dimen- 
Flons. 

MAN=mian, ». sing. } A human being, in which 

MEN=meén, «. pi. sense it is of both genders; 
a male of the human race as distinguished from a 
woman; an adult male as distinguished from a bov: 
itis Hable to be used specially, as for servant; empha- 
tically, as for one perfect iv all manly qualities; 
loosely or generally as for an individual; figuratively, 
as fora war-ship, a piece at chess, draughts, &c 

To Man, t. a. To furnish with men; to guard with 
men. to fortify; towait upon as a man or servant; to 
tame, a sense used in falcunry; to direct with hostile 
force, 

Man/-ful, 117: a. Bold, stout, daring. 

Man/-ful-ly, ad. Stoutly, boldly. 

Man’-ful-ness, s. Stoutness, boldaess. 

Man’-hood, (-hdod, 118) s. The human state or 
nature; Virility, as distinguished from womanhood 
or from childhood ; courage, stoutness, fortitude. 

C> See Manikin aud Mankind lower in the class. 

Man/-nish, a. Bold, masculine. 

Man’-less, a. Destitute of men, not manned ; unbe- 
coming a man: in both senses unusual 

Man’-ly, a. and ad. Manlike; becoming a man; 
stout, undaunted; not womanish, not childish :—ade. 
With courage like a mau. 

Man/-i-kin, s. A little man; » model nsed by artis:s. 

Man’-ling, s A manikin (B. Jon.) 

Man-kind’, (-k’ined, 76, 115) 8. The ree of 
man: in some old authors it signifies humanity: Mil. 
ton often accents this word on the first syllable. 

Man-k inv’, a. Resembling man, not woman, in fora 
or nature; hence, ferocious, [Obs.] See as a subs. the 
previous word. 

Man/-31.AUGH-TER, (-sldu-ter, 162) 8. The kill 
ing of a man; strictly, the killing of a man unolar- 
fully, but not with premeditation. 

>: Among the other compounds are Man'-eater; Man’. 

aby, (the white eyed monkey with naked eyelids; ) 

an’-huter; Man'-hiller; Man'-like; Man midwife, (& 
man who does the office of a midwife, an accoucheur: } 
Man'-pleaser ; Man'-queller; Man’-servant; Man’otiner ; 
Man'-stealer; Maa'-tiger, (a large monkey or baboon ; 
originally, mau-tichora, and falling among words of 
this class through misapprehension ;) &c. 


MANACLE, man/-d-cl, 101: s. Shackles for the 
hand, as fetters (strictly) for the feet. 
Tu Man’-a-cle, v. a, Tu chain the bands, to handcaff. 


To MANAGE=min’-dye, 99: v. a. and ». Lite- 
rally, to govern with the hand: (see lower in the class, 
befure Man: ge:) to wield, to move eusily; to govern; 
in a sense consonant to French usage, to treat with 
caution and consideration :—nex. To superintend of 
conduct affuirs. 

Man/-age, s. Conduct, administration: in old cu- 
thors, instrumentali-y, management—See al-o under 
Manege. 

Man’-aye-a-ble, 101: a. Easy to be used 
directed ; tractuble; governable. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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MAN MAN 
MANES, ma-necz. 101; Wl: s. pl. The ghost 


or remains of one departed. 


MANFUL, &c. MANGABY.—See under Man. 
MANGANESE, many! -gd-neze, 358, 1ol- s. 


A native black oxi:le of magnesium; it is also the 

name of other mixed substances used in clearing ylasy. 

Man!-ga-ne’-si-an, (-né’-zhe-an, 147, 148) @ 
Pertaining to manganese. Or Mangane’sious. 

MANGCORN =mang’-corn, & Corn of several 
kinds mixed, os wheat and rye? it is commonly pro 
nounced mung’ cura. 

MANGE=mannge lll: s. The itch or scab in 
cattle, dogs, OF other beasts. 

Man’-gy, 109: 4. Infected with mange. 

Man’-gi-nesss §- Scabbiness in beasts. 

MANGEL-W URZEL, many’-gl-wur"-zl, 158, 
97, \l4: 8: Literally, root of scarcity, because it serves 
as a substitute for bread in times of scarcity; it is a 

lant of the beet kind. 

ANGER, main’-jer, 111; 8. An eating trough 
for horses nnd cattle : lence, a sort of trough ina ship 
to receive the water that beats in at the hawse-ho!es. 

Man!-GER-BOARD) g. The bulk head on & ship's 
deek that separates the manger. 

MANGINESS.—See under Mange. 

Ty MANGLE, mang/-gl, 193, Ol: va. To 
lacerate oF render lume, oF wanting ; to cut or tear 
piecemeal; to butcher.— See also the ensuing class. 

Man'-wler, 36: & A hacker, a bungling destroyer. 

Ts MANGLE, mang-gl, v 4 To polis of 
smooth ; to press in order to make smooth. 

Man'-gle, 3. A rolling press for smoothing linen,— 
a sort of calender. 

Man’-gler, s- One that presses cloth. 

Maw-gling, % The act oF business of pressing oF 
smoothing linca wish a mangle. 

MANGO, mang- rh. 1D8: a. A fruit of the East 
Indies brought to europe pickled. 

MANGONEL, mang’-go-nél, 1%: 8. An engine 
for throwing stones, ant battering walls. [Chaucere] 
Ty MANGONIZ BE, mang!-go-nize, 1D8s v. Ge 

To polish or rub up for sale. (H. Jon-J 

MANGROV KE, min’- rrove, & An Indian plant. 

MANGY.—See under Mange. 

MANHLATER, MANLIOOD.—Scee under Man. 


MANIA, mal-né-d, 90: 8. Madness: our old au- 
thors use the French form Manie. : 

Ma’-ni-ac, &- and ad. A mad person :— 4'Y). Ma- 
niacal. 

Mueni'-a-cal, S4: a. Raging with maiduess. 


MANICHEAN, man'-t-ke”-an, 161, 86: 4. 
and 5. Pertaining to the doctrines of Manes, @ Persian, 
who, towards the end of the third century, mingled 
some Eastern superstitions with the tenets of Cliris- 
tianity, teaching that there were two equipotent 
deities, God and the devil, who ruled the world, and 
that the one created the soul, the other the sat Ss. 

i an’-te 


Man’-age-o-ble-ness, s. The quality of being m 

nageable. 

Man’-a-ger, 2. 36: 8, One that manages; direc- 
tor; a frugal person. 

Man’-age-ment, #- Conduct, administration; trans- 
action, dealing 5 cunning practice. 

Man!-a-get-y) 8: Management; frugality ; manner 
of using. (Little used. } 

Ts Manl-aak, Us 4 To govern gracefully in riding; 
to train tu graceful action, understood specially of a 
horse: heuce, the noun Man’-nge, used by Shakspewre, 
now supple noted iy meauing und spelling by the fol- 
lowing. " 

Man-ege (man-azh! Fr.] 170) 5. A place for 
training herses and teaching horsemanship: the true 
English word is Mau’-age.—See the verb immediately 
preceding. 

MAN ATION, md-na’/-shun, 89: 8. The act of 


issuing or flowing from something. 

MANCHE.—See Maunch. 

MANCH ET=mian'-chét. s. A small loaf of fine 
bread. (Bacon. 12. Walton.) : 

MANCHI NEEL= min’-chin-el”, & A large 
tree of the West Indies. | 

To MAN CIPATE. min!-ce-pate, ¥ Literally, 
to take with the hand. to enslave. 

Man’ -ci-pa’/-tron, 89: s, Involuntary servitude. 

MANCIPLE, min’-ct-pl, 101: 8. One whe 
takes in Aand to purvey or provide,—3 purveyor, pat: 
ticularly of a college. 

MAN DAMUS=tan-da’-mus, 3.‘ We command,” 
({Lat.) 4 writ granted by the Court of King’s Bench in 
the name of the king. 

Man-da’-tor, &. A director. (Ayliffe.] 

Man’ -DATF, 8 Command, precept, charge. 

Man’-da-tar-y; 9x, 12"), 105: s. One in favour of 


whom a mandate is given, particularly a priest who 
holds a mandate from the Pope for his benefice. 


Man!-da-tur-y, and s. Preceptive, directory + 
s. One whe receives & mandate to execute. 
Mand’-ment, ¢- Commaniiment (Chaucer.] 
MANDARIN, man’-dd-reen”, 11d: 8. A Chi- 
nese governor of a province 5 the court language of 
China. 
MAN DATE, &c.—See under Mandamus, 
MAN DIBLE, mian'-dé-bl, 101: 8. The jaw, the 
instrument of manducation. : 
Man-dib’-u-lar, Sl: a. Belonging to the jaw. 
To Manl-pu-CaTR, U- 4s To chew, to eat. 
Man’-du-ca’’-lion, 89: s. Act of chewing: 
Man!-du-ca-ble, 98, 101: a. Fit to be eaten. 
MAN DIL=man’-dil, s, A xsort of mantle. (Obs. } 
Man-dil’-ron. -yon, 146) 90: #& A soldier’s cont. 
MANDMENT.—See under Mandamus. 
MANDOLIN _—-manu'-dd-lin, 8 A sort of harp. 
MANDRAGORA=min-dra’-go-rd, A nar- 
MANDRA KE=mian'-drake 81: cotic plant; 


itis the subject of many fables; it is said to utter 
groans when attempted to be uprooted, and to kill by 
their effect; it was celebrated for removing barret- 
ne-3; and becaure it is called mandrake (an acciden- 
eal coincidence of English with Greek) & resemblance 


chee, 

MANICHORD, mani-t-cord, 161: 8. A musical 
instrument, sounded by the hand as a spinet, formerly 
used in vunoeries. 


MANICON, man/-¢-con, 105% &- (Compare Ma- 
nia, &c.) A kind of nightshade that caused madness. 
MANIFEST, mian!-é-fést, @- Plain, open: de- 
tected : Dryden uses Manifest of,—an unusual phrase 
To Man'-i-lest, ¥- a, To show plainly. 
Man/’-i-fest-ly, ad. Evidently, clearly. 
, Man’-1-fest-ness, 3. State of being evident. 
Maned, |14: 4. Having a mane. Man’-i-fest-i-ble, a. Easy to be made clear. 
MANEATER.—See amon the compounds of Man- Man’-i-fest-a”-fon, 89; s. The act of making 
MANEGE. — See under To Mauage. manifest; publication 5 clear evidence. 

The sign = is used after mous® of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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MAN DUCABLE, T. MAN DUCATE, &&— 
See under Mandible. 

MANE=mann. 8. The hair which hange down on 
the neck of horses. 


MAN 


Man’-1-ve8"-ro, s. Public protestation. [Ital.] 
MANIFOLD, min’-é-fdled, 105, 116: a, Many 


in number, multiplied, complicated. 
Man/-i-fold-ed, a. Having many doubles. [Spenser.] 
Man/-i-fold-ly, ad. In a manifold manner. 


MANIGLION, md-niy’-18-dn, 105: 8. One of 
two handles sometimes at the back of a cannon. 


MANIKIN.—See under Man. 


MANILIO, méd-nil’-d-0, 90: s. A sort of bracelet 
worn in Africa, also called’ Ma-nille’. 

MANIPLE, min/-é-pl, 105, 1013: s. A handful; a 
small body, as of soldiers; an ornament for the arm, 

as of a wass priest. 

Ma-nip’-u-lar, 34: a. Relating to a mapiple. 

Ma-nip’-u-la”-tion, 89: 8s. Work by the hand, 
manual operation; in mining, a manner of dizging 
silver. 

MANKILLER, MANKIND, MANLESS, 
MANLIKE, MANLY, &c. MANLING, 
MAN-MIDWIFE.—See under Man. 

MANNA=mian’-nd, ¢. The prepared juice of a 
certain tree of the ash kind used in medicine, and 
named, as for its excellence, after the fuod miracu- 
lously furnished in the desert to the Israelites. 


MANNER=amdn’-ner, s. Form, me.hod; custom ; 
sort, kind; way, mode, air or mien: iu the plural, 
(Afanners,) it often means the same as murals; butina 
stricter sense it is applied to behaviour considered as 
decurous or indecoruus, pleasing or unpleasing, and so 
distinguished from the higher morals as comprelend- 
ing virtuous or vicious conduct: Manner is sometimes 
used for the law term mainuur, which see under Main. 

To Man’-ner, v. a. Tu instruct in morals. (Shaks.] 

Man’-ner-ly, @. and ad. Civil, ceremonious, com- 
plaisant —adv. Civilly. 

Man’-ner-ist, s. One who performs all his works in 
ope unvaried manuct. 
an’-ner-ism, 158: s. Samenesy of manuer. 

MANNISHI, &c.—See under Man. 

MANQEUVRE, md-nod’-vur, 127, 159: 8% A 
stratagem; dexterous management; cunning con- 
trivance ; an adrvit operation in naval or military 
duties, 

To Ma-neru!-vre, v. mn. To perform manwuvre; to 
act by manaurres. 

MANOMETER=mié-nim’.é-ter, 36: 8. An in- 
strument to measure the degree of rarity in the air. 

MANOR=min’-or, 35: 8. (Compare the ensuing 
class.) A sort of government or jarieilction which a 

‘ man has over such as hold within his fee; it was 
unciently called a barony, and the court, which always 
peas to a manor, is still called a court barun; the 

ands and tencments subject to a manor, 

Ma-no’-ri-al, 90, 47: a. Belonging to a manor, 

@> The compounds are Afun’ur-house, Afun'or-seat, &c. 

MANSE=midncz, 153: s. Literally, a place to 
stuy or remain in,—a farm and land; a parsonage 
house, particularly in Scotland. 

Man’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Primarily, the lord’s 
house in a manor; a large house of residence ; « place 
spode : it may be met with asa verb, siguifying to 

well. 

Man/-sion-ry, 105: 8. A remainiug at, as in a man- 
sion. (Shaks.] 

MANSLAUGHTER, &c.—See under Man. 


MANSUETE, man’-swket, 145: a. Mild, gentle, 
guod natured ; not ferocious, not wild. (Chaucer, Ray.) 

Man/-suwe-tude, s. Mildness ; tamencss. 

MANTEL, man’-tl, 114: 8. Something which 
serves for a corering, whence the appropriated mean. 
ing, the work raised before a chimney to conceal it, 

Man"-tel-piece’, (-péace, 103) s. The shelf placed 
against the mantel, often called the mantel simply. 

M an’-TE1-&1.—Sve under the ensuing class. 


MAN 


Man/-rik. 101: 8. A yarment which covers the 
rest of the dress, a sort uf cloak. Mantil’la, a scarf. 
Tv Man’-tle, v.a. To cloak, to cover, to disguise.— 

See the ueuter sense lower iu the class. 

Mant’-ling, s. The drapery which is drawn aboot a 
coat of urms. (Herald.) 

Mant/-let, or Man/-tel-et, (identical in pronun- 
ciation, ) s. A little mantle or cloak ; in fortilicatiun, a 
kind uf blind to protect pioneers. 

Man’-tua, (man’-td, 167) 2s Primarily, a lady's 
cloak or maateax, which last is the orizinal word, and 
suggests the usual pronunciation : the word has oo 
relationship to the Italiaa city, and may therefore 

wroperly differ from it in sound; it nuw meaus a 
dy’s guwn. 

Man”-tua-ma’-ker, s. A dreas-maker for women. 

To Man’-1TL£, v. n. To spread in the manner of a 
covering,—to expand, to spread luxuriantly; to 
gather a coveriug ov the surface, to fruth ; heuce, to 
ferment, to be in sprightly agitation ; alvo, to spread 
the wings as a hawk in pleasure ; hence, to juy, w 
revel.—See the active sense above. 

MANTIGER, méan/-ti-guer, 77: 8. A large 
poneee or babuon.—See among the compounds of 


au. 
MANTOLOGY, mian-tél’-d-gty, 87, 105: « 
The art, sciener, or gift of prophecy. 
MANTUA, &c.—See under Mantel. 
MANUAL=mian’-1-di, a. and s. Relating to the 
hand; performed by the hand; used by the hand :— 
8. A book of a size to be carriel conveniently in the 
hand ; it is often auilied specially to the service-book 
of the Koman church. 
Man’-u-ar-y, a. Performed by the hand. (Bp. Hall, 
Ma-nu/-Bi-4L, 90: a. Taken by force of hand, 
taken in war, 
Ma-nu!-sni-uM, 8. A hold for the hand, a handle. 
Man’-u-puc"-rion, 89: 8. Guidance by ibe Aand, 
Man/’-u-duc”-tor, s. A conductor. 
Man!-u-rac”-Ton-y.—See under the next word. 
Man’-u-¥ac"-rurx, (-tir 147) 8. The process of 
reducing materials of any kind into a furn: Gt fur use, 
primarily, by labuur of the hand, and hence, any 
means which assist or relieve the labour of the hand; 
any thing made or manufactured 


To Man’-u-fac’-twre, v. a. and . To form by 
manufacture:—new. ‘Tu be occupied in manofectures. 

Man!’-u-fac’-tu-rer, 8. One who manufactures. 

Man’-u-fac’-/w-ral, a. Relating to manufactures. 

Man’-u-fac"-tow-y, s. The practice of manufse 
turing.—manufuctures ; more commouly, a plice 
where goods are manufactured, 

To Man’-u-misk.—See the next word. 

To Man"-u-m11’, v. a. To release from slavery ; 
literally, to send from the Aaad. To Mau’-u-mise is 
the same word ina different and less Warranted form. 

Man’-u-mis’-siwn, (-mish’-iin, 147) s. Release 
from slavery. 

To Man-unn’, v. a. To cultivate by manual labour. 
[Milton.) This sense is now unusual.—See it for its 
usual meaning in the ensuing class, 

Ma-nu’-ra-ble, a. Capable of cultivation. 

Ma-nure’-age, [Warner.] Ma-nu'-rance, [Spenser.] 
Ma-nure’-ment, [Wotton.] s. Cultivation. 


Man’-u-scripr, s, and a. Writing done by the 
hand; u book or paper written, not printed -—~a. Wrist 
ten. M.S. abbrev. fur manuscript ; M.S.S. Manuscripts 

Man!-u-TEN"-EN-cY, 8 A supporting as by the 
hand,—maintenunce. 

7o MANURE=md-niird, 49: v. a. (For the 
original meaning, see in the class above.) To dunz, to 
fatten with composts, or by any thing of a ferti.iziug 
vature. 

Mu-nure’, s, Dung, or any thing that fattens land. 


The schemes entire, and the principics to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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Ma-nu!-ra ble, a. Capable of receiving manure. 
Ma-nu/-rer, s One who applies manure. 


MANUSCRIPT, &c¢.—See under Manual. 
MANY, mén’-néy, 119, 105: a. and s. (Comp. 


more; super. must) Numerous, more than few; it 
is used distributively in such phrases as many a time, 
many aday: Tu be too many may mean to be too 

werful because literally too many, or figuratively to 

two powerful :—s. Many persons or people ; the 
multitude, the bulk of the people. With a different 
ety mology, and often with adiflerent spelling, (neinie ) 
it occurs in old authors in the sense of a retinue, a 
household. 

G> Among the compounds are Van"y.cofoured ; Many- 
cor'nered ; Uau"y slow’ered; Many headed; Main” y- 
lan’guayed; Man’"’y leaced! ; Blarl'y peo'pled ; Maun’y- 

etaled; Man”y-tines’; Man"y-valved’ ; &c. Man’tfoid 
is also acompound, but with less recollection of its 
compound character.—See it in its place. 


MAP=mip, s. A geographical picture of any portion 
of land and water, accompanied in general by lines of 
latitude and longitude; in a more limited sense, a plan 
or delineation ofa continent, kingdom district,or estate, 
asa chart is a plan or delineation of an ovean, sea, &c. 

Tu Map, v. a. To delineate geographically. 

Map’-ping, 8. The art of delineating maps. 

Map’-per-y, }05: s. A marking out or planning as 
in a map. {Shaks.] 

MAPLE, ma’-pl, 101: s A tree. 

T MAR=mar, 33: v. @. To injure, to spoil, to 
damage. The correspondent noun is scarcely met with. 

Marr-er, s. One that mars: Prin. 129 

MARANATHIA, m&r-Gn-ain"-d, 129, V1: 8. 
A curse or anathema amonz the Jews, implying “ May 
the Lord come!” that is, ‘* May he take vengeance un 


thee!” 

MARASMUS, md-rdz/-mus, 151: 8. A con- 
sumption. 

MARAUDER=md-raw'-der, 36: 8. A plinderer; 
one of asmall party of svldiers who take what they 
can get in an enemy's country, 

Moa-raud’-ing, s. and a, The practice of going about 
a country for pluoder:—a. Viundering, or moving 
about for pluader. - 

MARAVEDI, mar-d-ve"-ddy, 105: s. A Spanish 
copper coin of less value than a farthing. 

MARBLE, mar-bl, 33, 10): s. and a. A sort 
of stone of several varicties, generally a limestone or 
carbonate of lime, capable of a high polish; that 
which is made of marble or stone, as little Lalls which 
buys play with; a stone remarkable fur some sculp- 
ture or inscription, as the Oxford Marbles :—a. Made 
of marble; variegated like marble. 

To Mar’-ble, v. a, To variegate like veined marble. 

Mar’-bliny. 8. The act of variegating as marble. 

Among the compuunds are Mar’'ble-heart’ed, &c. 

MARCASITE=mar-cd-site, 8. A name for various 
minerals and ores; now little used unless for what the 
Cornish miners call Mundick. 

MARCESCENT=mar-cés’-sént, a. Fading. 

Man’-cip, a. Lean, pining, withered. 

Mar’-cor, s, A withering, a wasting away. 

MARC#H=martch, s. The third month of the year, 
go named as orizinally dedicated to Mars. 

To MARCH=martch, v. n. and a. To walk with 
regulated, stately step; to move in military form or 
order:—act. To bring in regular procession; to put in 
military movement, 

March, s. Regulated, stately watk; military move- 
ment, journey of soldiers; signal to move. 

Marclr-ing, s. Military movement. 

MARCH ES=martch’-€z, 14, 151: 8 pl. The 
marks, borders, limits, or confines. 

March’-er, ¢. President of the marches. 

MARCHIONESS, mar’-shdn-€ss, 161, 146 «, 
The wife of a marqucss. 


MAR 
MARCH PANE=martch'-pang, ¢. A soit of sweet 


biscuit. 

MARCID, MARCOR.—See under Marcescent. 

MARE=mare, 41: 8 The female of a horse: Ju 
the conipound Nigt?-mare it has a different etymology 
and d flerent meaning; the Mara was a spirit ini, 
gined by the uations of the North to oppress sleepera, 

MARESCIIAL.—Sce Marshal. 

MARGARITE=mar-gd-rite, 8. A pearl. 

Mar’-aa-rine, (-rin, 105) s. A peculiar peard- 
like substance extracted from hog’s lard; called also 
Mur’ garite, and Margar'te acid. 

Mar’-ya-rate, s. Margaric acid with a base. 

MARGIN=mar’-jin, s. The border, brink, verge, 
or edge, particular y the blauk edge to the page of a 

k ; sometimes tho writing or notes inserted in the 

_margin. Spenser uses Sarge, and Shaks. AMar'gent. 

To Mar-yin, v. 2. To note in the margin; to make 
a border, 

Mar’-gi-nal, a. Placed in the ma:gin. 

Mar-yi-nal-ly, ad. In the margin. 

To Mar'-yin-ate, v. a To make margins. 


MARGRAVE=mar-grdve, s. (fem. Margravine,) 
A title in Germany: originally, keeper of th» borders, 
MARIETS, ma&r-é-8ts, 92, 105: 2. pl. Violets of 

a particular sort. 
MARIGOLD, miar-d-gdled, 92, 129, 116: 8. A 
ellow flower, dedicated, as is supposed, to the Virgiu: 
ariyold windows ure ciicular winduws often found 
in cathedrals, 


Mar’-y-bud, s. Marigold. (Shiks.) 
To MARINATE, mar'-€-nate, 105: v. a. (Com- 


pare the next class.) To dipas in the sca or sult water, 
—to salt and preserve, 

MARINE, md-ren:’, 104: a. and s. Belonging 
to the sea:—s. Sea affairs; naval force; a soldier om 
ployed on shipboard. 

Mar'-i-ner, 36: s. A seaman, a sailor. 

Minr-r-1rmiz, (-tim, 105) a. Relating to the sca; 
performed at sea; bordering on, or being near the 
sea; having a navy: Mar’-t-ti-mal is no lounger ip use 

MARISH=mar-ish, 129: s. anda. A soutery 
place ; (compare on clasa;) a marsh, a bog,a 
feu, a moor:—adj. Marshy, boggy, fenny, swampy. 

Marsu, 33: s. The contraction of the previous word 
into one syllable, and sow always used iu its stead. 

Marsh/-y, a. Boggy, wet, fenny, swampy; produced 
in marshes. 

¢> Among the compounds are Marsh-mal‘luw, Marsh- 
marigold, Marsh’-elder, Marsh’-rucket, &c., all names 
of plants. 

MARITAL=mé-ri’-tdl, a. Pertaining ‘v a busband. 

Mar’”-:-ta’-ted, a. Having a husband, (Unusual. j 

MARITIME, &c.—See under Marine. 


MARJORAM=mar-jé-ram, s. A fragrant plant 
of many kinds. 


MARK=mark, 33: 8. A token by which any 
thing is known; a stamp; a proof, particularly of o 
horse’s age; notice; any thing at which a missile 
weapon is directed; with a different etymology, the 
name ofa weicht and of a coin: in money of aceount, 
thirteen and eight pence, 1t is also frequently written 
fur dlurque, which see. 


To Mark, v. a. and 2. To impress with a token or 
evidence; to notify; tonote; to heed :—neu. To note 

Mark’-er, 36; 8, One that marks. 

Marks’-mao, s. A man skilful to hit a mark. 

Maw-quet-ny, (-két-rdy, 145) #. Spotted or 
variegated work. : 

MARK ET=mar-k&t, 14: 8. A public time and 


appointed place for selling and buying; purchase 
and sale, rate, price. 


To Mar’-ket, v. n. To deal at market. 


The sign = 1s used after modes 0° spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Mar’-ket-a-ble, a. Fit for the market, saleable ; 
current in the market. 

Mar’-ket-town’, s. A town that has the privilege 

a stated market, not a village. 

Ps Awong the other sien jounila are Mar”ket.bell'; 
Mar”ket-cros»’; Mar"ket-day'; Mar”ket-fuiks’; Mar“kct- 
house’; dlar'het-maid’ ; Mar”ket-man’ ; Mur”ket place’ ; 
Mar’het-price’; Marhet-rate ; Mur”ket-wom'an, ke. 

MARKSMAN.—See under To Mark. 

MARL=marl, 33: s. A sort of calcarious earth 
which is a compound of carbonate of lime and clay in 
various proportions. 

To Marl, v. a. To manure with marl. 

Mar’-ly,a. Abounding with marl. 

Mar’-lite, ¢. A variety of mart. 

Mar-lit’-ic, 88: @. Having qualities of marlite. 

Marl’-pit, s. A pit from which mar! is dug. 

MARLINE, mar’-lin, s. A small line of two 
strands but little twisted, and either tarred or white, 
used for winding round ropes or cables to prevent their 
being fretted. A marline spike is a spike to marl with. 

7'o Marl, v. a. To fasten or wind with marline. 

Mar’-ling, 8. The act of winding with marlinw. 


MARMALADE=mar-méd-ladz, s. The pulp of 
quinces builed intu a consistence with sugar. 

MARMALITE=mar-ma-lite, s. A mineral of 
shining lustre, a hydrate of magnesia. 

MARMOREAN, mar-more-é-an, 90, 47: a. 
M ave of or like marble: Mar’-mo-ra”.ceous is scarce] y 
used, 

Mar’-mo-ra’-ted, a. Covered with marble. 

Mar-mo-ra"-tion, 89: 8. Incrustation with marble. 


MARMOSE=mar-médcz, ¢. An animal resembling 
the opossum, but less. 

Mar"-so-se1’, (-z6t/, 151) s. A small monkey. 

Manr-mor’, s. The Alpine mouse, an animal bigger 
than a rabbit. 

MAROON =mé-roon’, 8. A free black living on 
the mountaius in the West-Indies :—hence, To Ma- 
roon’; which means to place in the condition of a 
maroon, as a sailor who is left for punishment on a 
desolate island. See Maroon in Sapp. at Marroon. 

MARQUE, mark, LEre 189: 8. Reprisal, as 
letters of marque, which authorize reprisals on another 
state for wrouys done on property captured. 

MARQUEE, mar-ke’, 145: &. A large field 
tent. (Fr.} 

MARQUESS, mar-kwéss, 183, 14: s, Originally, 
a lord of the marches; one of the second order of nv- 
bility, next in rank toa duke; the present feminine is 
Marchivness, which see; but in old authors Murqucss 
is used for the feminine; in Chaucer Aarhys is used 
forthe masculine, and Markisesse for the feminine. Till 
of late, Marquis was the usual form of the masculine, 
but thia is now in a great degree discuntinued, or used 
only with reference to the foreizn title. 

Mar’-quis-ate, (mar’-kwiz-dte, 188, 151) s. The 
seignory of a Marquess. 

MARQUETRY.—See under Mark. 

MARRER.—See under To Mar. 

MARRIABLE, MARRIAGE, &c.—See under 


To Marry. 

MARROW, mir-rd, 129, 8: 8. A soft oleaginous 
substance contained in animal bones; the essence or 
best part of any thing. 


To Mar'-row, v. a, To fill as with fatness. (Quarles.] 
Mar-row-y, 105: a. Medullary; pithy. 
Mar-row-ish, a. Of the nature of marrow. 
Mar’-row-bone, *. Bone cvoked for its marrow; in 
ludicrous lauguage, the bone of the knee or leg. 
Mar-row-fat, s. A sort of pea, nam: d for its rich sesr. 
Mar’-row-less, a. Without marrow. 


To MARRY, n.ar-réy, 129, 105: v. @. and n. 


MAR 
(Compare Marital.) To unite in wedlock; to rive im 
murriaye; to take fur a husband or a wife —aeu. To 
enter into the conjugal state. 

Mar-re-a ble, a. Marriageable. [Obs.} 

Mar’-ried, (-rid) a. Conjugal, connubial. 

Man'!-nz4ar, (-ridge, 120) 8. The act of marrying: 
the state or conditiun of being married. 

Mar’-riage-a-ble, 101: a. Fit for wedlock; of an 
age to be married; capable of union. 

>: The word is often compounded, as mar”riage-ar’ 
ticles, Bc. 

MARRY=miar-réy, ad. Indeed, forsooth; ori- 
ginally, by Afary, that is, by the Virgin. [Obs.} 

MARSH, and its com, ounds.—See under Marish. 

MARSHAL=mar-shdl, « Originally, under the 
orthography Mareschal, (see lower.) a servant that 
tended horses,—a groom; and thence, the master of 
the horse ; also the chief officer of arms who regulated 
the combats in the lists; thence, one who reyulated 
the ravk or order at an assembly or feast,—a master 
of ceremonies; also the poursuivant or harbinger of a 
prince, a herald: in modern times, it signifies a com- 
mander in chief of military forces. 

Mar’-esch-al, (mar’-ésh-dl, [| Fr.] by contractioa 
mar-shdal) s. A marshal. 

To Mar’-shal, v. a. To dispese in order, to arrange 
in a suitable manner, particularly the several parts of 
an escutchevn; to lead the way as a harbinger. 

Mar’-shal-ler, s. He who marshals or arranges. 

Mar’-shal-ship, 8 The office of a marshal. 

Man’-sHAt-ska, 8 The seat or see of the marshal 


of the king's household, still retained as the name of 
a gacl in Southwark. 


MARSHY. MARSH-ELDER, &c.—See Marsb 
under Marish. 

MART=mart, s (Compare Market, &c., of which 
this word is a contraction.) A place of public traffic ; 
in Shiks. it occurs in the sense of bargain. 

To Mart, v.n. and a. To market :—acf. To buy or 
sell as at market. 

MARTAGON=mar-td-yén, 8. A sort of lily. 

To MARTEL=mar"-tél, v. nm. To act with noisy 
force, as an hammer. | Spenser. } 

Man-rei/-1.0, a. An Italian epithet applied w an 
alarm tower, 

MARTEN=mar’-tén, s. A large kind of weasel 
whose fur is much valued; as the name of a bird (the 
martlet) see Martin. 

MARTIAL, mar-sh’al, a, Pertaining to Mars 
or war, warlike; suited to battle; military, not civil; 
in old chemistry, having the qualities of iron, which 
was called Mars. 

Mar’-tial-ly, ad. In a martial manner. 

Mar-tial-ist, s. A fighter. (Howell.] 

MARTIN=mar’-tin, s. A sort of swallow that 
builds in the eaves of houses. 

Mar’tin-et, s. A martin :—See the note below. 

Manrr-1.er, 8. The martin; the same as marlin 
and martinet. 

¢> In military lanzuage « Martinet is a strict diseiplin- 
arian, socalled from aman of that oame who regulated 
the French infantry tn the time of Lous XIV.: but 
this etymulogy 1s forgotten in practical use, and a dis- 
ciplinarian ws also called a martlet: Afartinels or 
martnets are also certain lines on shipboard. 

MARTINGALE = mar-tin-gadle, s. A strap 
passing between the arriers of a horse to the girth, to 


prevent his rearing: it is also applied to some ropes 
in a ship. 


Pp 

MARTIN MAS=mar-tin-emds, s. Tue feast of 
St. Martin, llth of Nov., often called Martlem.:s. 

MARTY R=mar-tir=mar-ter, 36: 8s. Que who, 
by his death, bears witness to the truth he maintains. 

To Mar’-tyr, v. a. To make a martyr by putting to 
death; to torment, to destroy. 

Mar-tyr-dom, 18: s. The death of a martyr; the 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede (he Dictionary. 
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honour of a martyr; téstimony borne to truth by sub 
missivo to death rather than re.ract what is professed. 

To Mar-tyr-ize, v. a. To torment as a martyr. 
(Spenser. } 

Mar’-tyr-ol-n-yy, 87: s. A register of martyrs; 
In old authors called a martyr-o-luge. 

Mar’-tyr-ol’-o-pist, s. A writer of martyrulogy. 

MARVEL=mar-vél, s. A wonder; any thing 
astonishing. Marvel of Pers, a flower so called. 

To Mar’-vel, v. n. To wonder. (Obs. or poet.] 

Ma.’-vel-lous, 120: a. and ad, Wonderful, strange ; 
surpassing belief; in criticism, the mrvelivus stands 
opposed to the prububle:—adv. (Obs. or poet.) Ex- 
ceedingly. 

Mar’-vel-lous-ly, ad. Wonderfully. 

Mar’-vel-lovs-ness, 8, Wonderfuluess. 

MARY BUD.—Scee under Marigold. 

MASCLE, mas/-cl, 101: s. A lozenge with a void 
space as u mash (mesh) ofa net. (Herald.) 


MASCULINE, mas’-cul-lin, 105: a. Male, not 
female; virile, powerful, nut soft or effeminate ; con- 
sidered of the male gender by a figure or by the usage 
of speech. 

Mas’-cu-line-ly, ad. Like a man. 

Mas’-cu-line-ness, s. The quality of being masculine. 

MASH=mish, s. A mixture of ingredients beaten 
tozether; particularly, a mixture given to a horse: 
the word Mesh, o1iginally Mush, is uo relation of this 
word :—See it in its place. 

To Mash, v.a. To mix into a confused mass; par- 
ticularly, to mix malt and water together in brewing. 

Mash’-y, a. Of the nature of a mash. (‘Thomson.] 

MASK=misk, 11: 8. A cover to disguise the fice, 
—a visor; flzuratively, a pretence or subterfuge; an 
entertainmentin which the company is masked, at 
present called a masquerade; figuratively, a piece of 
rmonmmery, a bustle; a dramatic perfurmauce which, 
op account of the allegorical persons introduced, re- 
quired all or some of the actors to be masked; 
hidcous faces or visors in sculpture ; in the last three 
senses the spelling used to be masque. 

To Mask, v. a. and n. To disguise with ao mask; 
tu cover, to hide: —neu. To revel, to play the mummecr; 
to be disguised in any way. 

Mask’-er, & One who revels in a mask. 

Mask’-ing. s and a. A revelling in masks :—adj. 
Adapted tor a revelling in masks. 

Mask’-er-y, 8. The dress or disguises used in masks 
or masking, (Obs. ] 

Mas’-qugen-ave", (mas!-kér-ade”, 76, 145). A 
diversion in which the company is masked; disguise. 

3> Todd denies the immediate relationship to mask; 
c that the etymology is vrigina/ly the same can 
ardly be questioned; as the name of a Spanish diver 
sion on horseback, it does not stand opposed to its 

usual meaning. 

To Mas!-quer-ade", v. n. and a. To assemble in 
masks; to go in disguise :—act. To put into disyuise. 

Mas'-quer-a"-der, g. A person in a mask ; a buffuon. 

MASLIN, mdz’-lfn, 151: a. Composed of various 
kinds, as mastin bread of whent and rye: it is also 
written Mastlin, Meslia, and Mislin:—See Meslin. 

MASON, ma/-sn, 114: 8. A builder in stone; 
one who prepares or euts stone; one of a society bear- 
ing the epithet of free and accepied, the insignia of 
which are chiefly a builder’s tvols, 

Ma’-son-ry, 105: 8. The craft of a mason; the 
work of a mason. 

Ma-son’-ic, 88: a. Relating to the Society of Pree- 
masons, 

MASORAH=miass'-d-rdh, s. In Jewish theology, 
a work on the Bible by several learued rabbins. 

Mas’-o-ret’'-ic, 83: ) a. Belonging to the Masorah ; 

Mags’-0-ret’’-i-cal, employed in the Masorah. 

Mas’ -O-rite, s, One of those who composed the 
Masorah. 


MAS 


MASQUERA DE.—See under Masa. 

MASS=mass, 11: s. A body or lump; a quantity ; 
bulk, vast body; the bulk or gross body; a heap, 
congeries, or assemblage indis*inet; it has been em- 
ployed as a verb in the sense of to thicken 

Mad!/-sy, (-¢y) \ ]05: a. Bulky ; henee weighty, 

Mas/-sive, (-siv) } ponderous. 

Mas’-si-ness, 

Mas’-sive-ness, 

MASS=miass, |]: s. Originally, a distuission, a 
rest, a holiday, whence the termination in Cirtstmas, 
AMichaelinas, &c.; the service of the Roman chureh on 
festival occasions when the Eucharist is celebrated, 

To Mass, v. n. To celebrate mass. 

Mas’-ser, s. A mass priest. [Obs.) 

MASSACRE, mias’-sd-cur, 159: 8. Carnage 
slaughter, butchery; murder. 

Tu Mas!-sa-cre, v. a. To slaughter indiscriminately. 

Mas!-sa-cred, (-curd, 114) puré. Lutchered. 

Mas’-sa-crer, (-crer, 36) 8. Oue who mussicres. 
(Burke.} 

Mas/-su-cring, part, Butchering. 


MASSETER=mids'-sé-ter, 36: s. A muscle of the 

_ lower jaw. 

MASSICOT=miis/-sé-cét, 18: 8. Yellow oxide of 
lead: when slowly heated so as to take a red colour, 
it is called miniwa, 

MASSIVE, MASSY, &c.—See under Maas. 

MAST=miast, 11: s. The beam or post intended, 
when raised perpendicularly from the hull of a vessel, 
to bear the sails and their tackle. 

Mast’-ed, a. Furnished with masts. 

Mast’-less, a. Having nohasts. 

MAST=miast, 11: s. The fruit of the oak, beech, 
and chestnut: it has no plural termination 

Mast’-fwl, 137: @, Abounding iu mast. 

Mast’-‘ess, a, Bearing uo mast. 

Mast’-y, 10: «a, Full of mast. 

MAST ER=mis’-ter, 11, 36: 8. He who has any 
rule, yovernment, or direction over others; he who has 
obtained a superiority in some skill ur art; oue uncon- 
trolled ; in special senses, a teacher as oppused to a 
scholar; a degree in the universities, as master of 
arts; au official title in law, as muster of the rulis; the 
commander of a trading vessel; the navigator of a 
kiug’s vessel; a compellation at present applied ac- 
coring to its regular pronunciation as above only to 
workmen, or by workmen to their employer, or as a 
title only to a young geutieman, as Master James, 
Slaster Heary, though formerly applied as we now ap- 
ply itiu its altered pronunciation, mis’-ter, to com- 
moners of the highest degree, as when we say Air. 
( Mister) Pitt, Afr. Canning.—See Mistress, 

7u Master, v. a. and n. To be a master over, to 
rule; to overpower ; to execute with skill;—neu, To 
excel or be skilful in auy thing. 

Mazs!-ter-dom, 18: s. Duminion, rule. [Shaks.] 

Mas’-ter-fil, 117 a. [mperious. (Chaucer.) Having 
the skill of a muster. [Milton.] 

Mas’-ter-iess, a. Having no master; ungoverned, 
unsubdued. 

Mas’-ter-.y, 105: a. and ad, Suitable to ao master ; 
executed with the skill of a master; less commonly, 
imperious :—adv. With the skill of a muster. 

Mas’-ter-|s-ness, s. Eminent skill. 

Mas’-ter-ship, s. Dominion, rule; pre-eminence ; 
less commonly, masterpiece; skill, knowledye , head- 
ship of a college or hospital; it uccurs in Siaks. as a 
term of ironical respect. 

Mas’.ter-y, 129: s. Dominion, rule; superiority; 
skill dexterity; attainment of skill or power. 

Mas/-ren-rince, (-pdcce, 103) s. Capital per- 
. eee? any thing accumplished with extraordinary 
skill. 

GJ Among the other compounils are Afas!-ter-hand’, (- 


} Ss. Bulk; weight, ponderousness. 
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man eminently skilful;) Bfas*-terjest’, (principal 
‘st;) Afus”-ter-key, (the key which opeus many 
ks; Gguratively, 1 general clew out of many dilh- 
culties ;) Alas”-ter-lude’, (the chief lode or vein of ore 
in mining ;) Alas”-ter-sia’ew, (a large sinew that di- 
vides the hough of a horse;) Mus”-ter-string’, (the 
string which sets in motion or regulates the whole 
work ;) Mas”-ter-stroke’, (capital performance ;) Mas”- 
ter-teeth’, (the principal teeth ;) dfas”-ler tuuch', (the 
finishing touch; a touch that speaks the master;) 
Alas” .ter-work’, (superior or chief pertormauce; Afus’’- 
ter-wort’, (a plant;) &c. 
MASTFUL.—See under Mast, (the fruit of, &c.) 
MASTIC=mias'-tick, s. The lentisk tree, an ever- 
green of the south of Europe; a gum exuding from the 
tree, astringent and aromatic, used frequently in vur- 
nishes; a name given to a sort of cement; the word is 
also spelled mastrch, but less properly. 
To MASTICATE, mas/-té-cate, v. a. To chew. 
Mas”-te-ca’-tor-y, a. afd s.. Chewing, adapted for 
chewing :—s. A substauce to be chewed. 
Mas’-ti-ca’-sion, 89: 8. The act of chewing. 
MASTICE#I.—See Mastic. 
MASTICOT.—See Massicot. 
MASTIFF=mias’-tif, 11, 155: s. (The plural is 
regular; Johnsun gives Mastives, which is out of use.) 
A large dog of great strength and courage. 
MAST LESS.—See under Mast, in Loth seuses. 
MASTLIN.—See Maslin. 


MASTO!] D=miast’-vid, 30: a. Like a breast or 
nipple; au epithet applied in auatomy to a muscle, or 
a process having such resemblance. 

Masr-o/-von, 8s» An animal mammiferous and 
tusked,—applied-as the name to an extinct race of 
enormous animals kno@& unily by their fossil remains. 

Mast-ou-o-ay, 87: 8. The uatiral history of 
mammalia, 

MAT=mit, «. A texture of ecdge or rushes, 

Zo Mat, v. a. To twist together or join us the sedge 
or rushes of a mat; to cover with mat, 

Mavu-ted, a. Twisted together, entangled. 

Mat-ting, 8. Mats collectively, materials for mats. 

Mat’-weed, s. A plant of the geuus Lyyeum. 

MATACHIN, mat-d-shécn’, [Fr] 170: 8. An 
old grotesque dauce. 

MATADORE=mat"-d-dird, s. Ove of the three 
priucipal cards at ombre, of which the black aces are 
always two, and the other frequently a black deuce. 

MATCH =miatch, s. Any thing that cniches fire, 
geuerally, a card, rope, or small chip of wood, dipped 
tu sulphur. 

Match’-lock, s. The lock of the musket in former 
limes, holding the match or piece of twisted rope pre- 
pared tu retain fre. 

Match’-ma-ker, s. A maker of matches. 

MATCH=match, s One equal to another; one 
that suits or tallies with another; a marriage; one to 
be married; ove able to contest with unollicr; a con- 
lest, @ yame. 

Jo Match, v. a. and n. To be equal to; to show 
an equal to; to oppose as an equal; to suit, to give in 
mirage to:—aea, To be proportionate, to tally, to be 
Taarried. 

Match’-a-ble, 101: a. Equal; correspondent, 

Match’-er, s. Oue who matches. 

Match’-less, a. Having no equal. 

Match’-less-ly, ad. Ina manner not to be equalled. 

Match)’-less-ness, s. Stato of being matchless. 

Matchi’-ma-ker, s. One who contrives marriages. 

Mare, #. A companion; on shipboard, the second 
tn subordination, as the master's muie, the surgeon's 
mate; a husband or wife; the male ur fewale of ani- 
muls.—See al_o the ensuing class. 

To Mate, v. a. To match; to marry. 

Mate’-less, a. Without a companion. 


MAT 


To MATE=mat:, v. a. Literally, to weskex, te 
confonnd; in which sense it is used by our old aa- 
thors; specially, at the game of chess, © place the 
king in such a situation that he cannot stir, by which 
the game is won. 

Mate, s. The situation of the king at the game uf 
chess when the game is won. 

Mat’-rxL-on, 8. (Contracted trom Mate-%lon.) A 
species of knap-weed growing wild. 

MATEOLOGY = mat’-¢-81"-d-yey, 87 : 8. A dis- 
course to no purpose; vain, empty scicuce. 

MATER=mal-ter, 36: 8. The Latin word for 
mother; itis the primitive of Matrice, Xe which sce: 
for ity siguitication as aterm of anatomy, sey Duia- 
mater under To Dure. 

Mu-ter’-nal, a. Motherly. 


Ma-ter’-ni-ty, 84, 105: 8s. The character or rela- 


tionship of a mother, 


MATERIAL, md-térd-€-dl, 43, 105: a. and 
(Sce Matter, &e. for the relations not found below.) 
Consisting of matter, corporeal, not spiritual; sub- 
stuutial, not merely beniuls hence, essential, impur- 
tant, with ¢o before the thing to which relation is 
noted:—s. The substance or matter of which any 
thing is made; as wool is the ma/erialof cloth ; as a sub- 
stantive, olten found iv the plural, Mafenais, of which 
Mate'sia is the correspondent Latin word, and this 
occurs in the phrase, Matera Medicg,a general vame 
for substances used in mediciue, and the title of that 
auxiliary branch of mediciue which treats of the na- 
ture anu properties of such substances. 

Mu-te-ri-al-ly, ad. In the state of matter; substan- 
tially, essentially; importantly. 

Ma-te’-ri-al-ness, 8. State of being material. 

Ma-te’-ri-al’-s-ty, 84, 105: s. Corporeity ; not 
spirituality. 

To Ma-te’-ri-al-ize. v. a. To reduce to a slate of 
matter; to regard as matter. 

Ma-te'-ri-al-isin, 198: 8. The opinions of a mate. 
riaiist. 

Mu-te’-ri-a!-ist, s. One who admits not the reality of 
any thing of a nature tu be imperceptible by the human 
senses; one Who considers tiie material universe to be 
self-existent and self-directed, and the functions of 
life, seusation, and thought, to arise solely out of cer- 
tain modilicativns and arrangements of matter, 

Ma-te’-ri-ate, a. and s. Material in its first or lite- 
ral sense, (Bacon.}—s. The thing formed of matter. 
{Juhuson. } 

Ma-te!-ri-a’’-tion, 89: s. The forming of matter, as 
ut the creation. Materiel (Fr.] see Sepp. 
MATERNAL, MATERNITY. — See 

Mater, 

MA‘T-FELON.—See under To Mate, (to weaken.) 

MATil—madh. 8. A mowing; as, After-math. 

MATH EMATIC=miii'-é- ) @. Considered ac 
mat’-ick, 58 : cording to the doc. 

MATHEMATICAL, mati-[ trine of the mathe- 
e-mat’-e-cal, muticians; demun- 
strative. . 

Mash'-e-mat"-t-cal-ly, ad. According to mathe 
matics, 

Math'-e-mat’-ics, s. pl. Literally, learning in ge- 
neral; (see the last word in the class;:) in the re- 
stricied sevse in which the word is always under- 
stuud, itis the science which contemplates whatever 
is capable of being numbered or measured ; and it is 
either pure or mixed; pure considers quantily iv the 
abstract without relativn to matter,-and hence is 
metaphysical and demvuustrative ; mixed is iuterwoven 
with physical consideratiuns, and so far as dependent 
on these, i» experimeutal or inductive. 

Math!-e-ma-tic’-tan, (-tish’-an, 90) s. A man 
versed in mathematics. 


Ma-Tre’-sis, (m&the’-sis,) 8. Learning, know- 
ledge; distinctively, mathematical knowledge, because 
this is the only part of knowledge whose origiua. 


under 


The schemes entire, and ths principles to which the numbers refer, precode the Dictieaary. 
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MAT MAU 


hence, cause of disturbance ; import, moment; that 
which has a articular relation, or comes near Ww 
something indicated by the context; question coa- 
sidered: Upon the mutter, with respect to the main, 
nearly: tubs}. Matter-vf fact, & reality, as distin- 
guished from w at is fnciful oF hyperbulical: A mat- 
ter-of-fact-man, one who never wanders beyond reali- 
ties, one of no imagination. : 

Yu Mavt-ter, v. 7. and a. To generate pus by sup- 
puration, to maturate ; more commonly, to import, to 
be of importauce, with if, this, that, what, or some noun 
neuter, as ¢htag, business, 38 the nominative :—acl, 
(Unusual.] To regard. 

Mat'-ter-y, 4. Generating pus. (Harvey.] Impor- 
tant. (B. Jon.) 

Mat’-ter-less, @. Void of matter. 

MATTING.—See under Mat. 

MATTOCK-=mit'’-tock, gs. A kind of pickixe 
having the iron ends broad iustead of pointed. 

MATTRESS =miat’-tréss, s. A quilted bed stuffed 
with hair or woul, &c. instead of feathers. 

To MATURATE=miat-b-rate, 147: v. a, and 
n. Toripen; to hasten or promote suppucation Res. 
To becoue ripe; w suppurate. 

Mat-u-rant, a. A medicine which promotes s"p- 

uration. 
at'/-u-ra'-tive, 103: a. Ripening, cunducive to 
ripeness ; conducive to the suppuration of a sure. 

Matl-u-ra’-tion, 89: 5. The process of ripening; 
the process of suppurating 5 ripeness ; suppursation. 

Ma-rure’, a. Ripe, perfect ia growth ; perfect in 
yours. 

T) Ma-ture’, v. a. and a. To ripen, to advance to 
ripeness :—neu. To become ripe; to be perfected, 

Ma-ture’-ly, ad. Bipely, completely ; with counsel 
well digested. 

Ma-ture’-ness, 8. State of being mature. 

Ma-tu’-ri-ty, 105: & Ripeness, matureness : ful- 
ness of growth ; fulness of years. 

Mat!-u-res’/-cent, 4. Approaching to maturity. 

MATUTINAL—See under Matin. 

MATWEED.—See under Mat. 


MAUDLIN=miud/-Iin, a, Fuddied, having the 
behaviour of one fuddied; suitable to one fuelled 5 
us sugested by the pictures of Magdalea, much pre- 
valeut formerly, aad donbtle-s ofteo overcharged and 
daubed, having swollen eyes and a disordered look. 
This word is also used substantively as the name of a 
plant 

MAUGRE. miw'-yur, 159: ad. In spite of, uot- 


withstanding. (Obs. or used ia burlesque.) 
MAU KIN=miw-kin, g. A malkin. 
Mawksa, s. A great awkward ill-dressed gil. (Vulg.3 
Maw/-king-ly,ad. Slatternly, slovenly. (Bp. Taylor.} 


MAU L=miul, s. (Compare Mall under To Mal- 
leate ) A heavy wovden hammer. ‘The Maul-stick, 
by which painters keep their hands steudy, seems to 
be of a dilferent etymology. 

To Maut, v. a. To beat as with a maul; to hurt in 
a coarse or butcherly manner. 


MAUNCH, minsh, 122, 161: s. An old-fash- 
joned loose sleeve, particalarly in heraldry. 


MAUND, mind, 122: ¢. A hand-basket. 


T MAUND, mind, v.#. To beg; to mutter or 
mumble as beggars do. (B. Jon.) 

To Maund/-er, v.n. To begs to grumble, to mur- 
mur; to talk uuceasingly in a low grumbling tone. 
(B. and Filet.) 

MAUNDY, miun!-déy, a. An epithet applied to 

the ‘Thursday before Good Friday, either from the 

masnd or busket in which the king guse alms to the 
r; or from the great mandate delivered by Christ 


assumptions are not questioned, and therefore the 
only kuowledge which, being deduced frum Is first 


_emains the uuchanged aod upchaugeable property 

of the mind in all its uperations and under al its ac- 

quirements: in this second sense, the word may be 
pronounced on the authority of Pope with the accent 
on the Grst syllable, so 28 to correspond with the re- 
lated words iu the same sense, all of which have an ac- 
ceut, though not the principal one, on the first syllable. 

MATIN=mav-in, a. and s. Morning, used in the 
morning :—-S- Morning; in the plural, MATIN. it 
signifies morning worship, as Vespers evening worship. 

Marl-u-rl'-NAly @ Relating to the moruing. 

MATRASS=ma?’ “rass, & A  bolt-bead, or long 
straight-necked chemical glass vessel for digestion or 
distillation. ‘ 

MATRICE, ma’-triss, 105: s. (Compare Mater, 
&e.) That which purticularly distinguishes a mother, 
that which forms the child,—the womb.—See the eusu- 
iny two words, 

Ma’-triz, 183: 8. The Latin word answering to the 
preceding, and now almost always used fur it except 
in the derivative applications noted immediately below. 

Mar’-ick, (mat-riss) 8. A term in dyeing applied 
10 the mother colours, OF those which are not formed 
by mixture; mould or form in which printers’ letters 
are cast; also the mould in which coin is cast. 

Mat!-ri-clve, 92: s. Slaughter of & mother; & 
mother-killer. 

Mat"-ri-ci’-dal, a Pertaining to matricide. 

Ty Ma-rTric!-u-LATE, VU. Ge To admit or enter as @ 
part of that farming body from which the mind is to 
take its character and shape,—to admitas a member 
of a university; to enlist; to enter @ society by setting 
down the name. 

Ma-tric’-u-late, @. and s. Matricu‘ated :—S- A 

. man matricula 
Mc-tric!-u-la"-tion, 89 : s, The att of matriculating. 


Mar’-ri-mon-Y, (-mdn-y) #. That state which is 
entered in order that the woman may become a mo- 
ther,—marriage. 

Mav -ri-mo’-ni-al, a. Suitable or pertaining to mar- 
riage, connubial, nuptial, hymeneal : Milton in his 
prose works uses Mulrimu'nivus. 

Mat/-re-mo"-nr-al-ly, ad. According to the laws 0: 
mauuer of marriage. 

M.vl-rron, & She who, whether young or old, has 
entered on matrimony,—® wife, (Milton. Shaks.} 
more commonly, @ woman of years sufficient to be the 
mother of a family. whether actually 80 or not; auold 
woman; ina special sense, » nurse in an huspital 

Ma’-tron-ly, @. Becoming @ wife of matron; grave, 
serious. 

Tu Mal-troneize, 0. 4 To render matronly. 


Ma/-tron-al, a. Suitable to, or constituting a matron. 
M ATROSS=md-trisy’, 3. An artilleryman under 


. gunner, whose business it is to assist in traversing 
tne guns, and in spunginy, firing, and loading them. 
MATT ED.—See under Mat. 

M ATTER=mit-ter, 36: 8. (See Material, &c. 
for the relations nut found below.) Popularly, that 
which is visible or tangible, — that which occupies 
space —budy. gubstance extended ; with more accu- 
racy, elemeutary substance perceptible by any of the 
senses, and usually divided into four kinds, solid, 
liquid, aériform, and imponderable ; (see Impondera- 
bie ;) but whether the last of these be really matter, 
or ageney OF pak distinct from matter, is a question 
scarcely yet etermined; in a common special sense, 
matter is substance excreted from living animal bo- 
dies, or that which is thrown out oF discharg-d in a 
tumor, boil, or abscess, & sense derived from the notion 
of generating, which last is supposed to be the pri- 
mary notion of all the — of ive pee oe 
derivative senses ry thin suP bee tae Shey on that day, that we should love one another. 
in a familiar sense ; subject ofsuitcr complaint; and MAUSOLEU M=miw’ -sd-le’-tim, 86: 3% Ori- 


The siga = bs geod after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sounds 
Cunsonanis : mish-Un, & € mission, 1693 vizh-Un, & € visiun, 169: thin, 166 : har 166, 
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MAZ 


ginally, the stately monument erected by Artemisia 
to her husband Mausolus, king of Caria; lence, @ 
stately sepulchral monument. 

Mau/!-su-le”-an, a. Monumental. 


MAUTHER=miaw-ther,s. A foolish young girl. 
(1. Jon} 

MAVIS=ma’-vis, ¢ A thrush, (Spenser.] 

MAW=mauw, s. The stomach of animals; the craw 
of birds: a word seldom used except in contempt, iu 
speaking of human beings, uoless by our old writers 

Maw/-worm, (-wurm, 141) s. A worm that infests 
the stomach. 

MAWK, mauwk, s. A maggot. [Local.] 

MAWKIN, MAWKS, MAWKI NGLY.—See 
Maukin, &e. and Malkin. 

MAWKISH=mawk/-Ish, a. Apt to give satiety ; 
apt to cause loathing. 

Mawk’-ish ness, s. Aptness to cause loathing. 

MAWMET=miaw'-mét, s. Originally, au effigy to 
represeat Mahumet ; thence a puppet 

Maw/-met-ry, 3. The religion of Mahomet. (Chaucer.] 

MAW-WORM.—See under Maw. 

MAXILLAR, macks’-il-lur, 34, | 

MAXILLARY, macks'-il-lar-€y, 129, 
to the jaw bone. 

MAXIM, macks’-Im, 8. Literally, that which is 
greatest or foremost,—a general principle, a leading 
truth; an axiom; in old music, the lungeot note, equal 
to two longs, or fuur breves. 

Max’-1-mum, s. The greatest quantity or degree ut- 
tainable in any given case, as opposed to minvaum, the 
smallest. 

MAY=may, or may, ee v. nm. (The part. is 

1 Micut, mite, 115, 162, J wanting: the true but 
obsolete pret. is Mought.) To be permitted, to be 
ulluwed ; to be free to do apy thing; with Le, it sivni- 
diss to be possible; to be by chance ; furmerly it war 
utten used, and is still used iu poctry, fur cua de: See 
‘To Mowe. 

May’-be, May-hap’, ad. Perhaps. 

MAY=may s. The fith month of the year; the 
early or gay part of life ; with a different etymoloyy, 
Chaucer and Speuser often use it tora maid, a virgin, 

Tu May, v. n. ‘To guther flowers on May morning. 

>: Among the compounds are 
May’-dluum, (the hawthorn;) Alay’-dug, (the insect 
called also the chaffer;) May’-bush, (u plant;) May- 
day’, (the first of May;) MMay’-dew, (said to whiten 
linen ;) May’-duke, (a variety of the common cherry: 
Mayflower, (a plant;) May I (au insect ;) JMay’- 
game, (game tt for May-day ; ay’-lady, (the queen 
of May im the old May games ;) May’ ily, (a plant; ) 
May -mora, (freshness, vigour, @ fiyurative ex pression 
used by Shakspeare;) May/-pule, (a pole round which 
they dance in May ;) May'-weed, (« plant ;) se. 

MAYHEM.—See Maim. 

MAYOR=may-or=ma/-ur=miare, 100, 33, 134: 
s. The chief magistrate of a curporation, who, in 
Loudon, York, and Dublin, is called Lord Mayor. 

May'-or-al-ty, &. The office of « mayor. 

May’-or-ess, s. The wife of the mayor. 

MAZARD=miz'-ard, s. The jaw. (Hudibras. } 

Yo Maz'-ard, v. a. To knock on the head. (B. Jon.) 

MAZARINE, maz’-d-rene’, 104: 8, A deep blue 
colour; a particular way of dressing fowls 5 in both 
senses, probably derived from the Cardinal so named, 

MAZE=maze, s. A labyrinth; confusion of thought; 
perplexity. 

Tu Maze, v. a. and x. To bewilder, to confuse --— 
neu. (Chaucer.] To be bewildered. 

Ma’-zy, a. Perplexed with windiugs. 

Ma’-zed-nessg, s. Cunfusion. (Chaucer.} 

MAZER=ma-zer, s. A maple cup. (Dryden.] 

MAZOLOGY, md-zoi'-5-géy, 87, 109: s. Mam- 
malogy or mastology. 


188: a. 
Belouging 


MEAD=medd, 103, 


May’-apple, (4 plant ;) 


MEA 


ME=mé or me, 176: pron. The accusative ezse 


of I; as an expletive, it is often governed by for, as tu, 

or sume such words orisinally understood ; and is 

ludicrous languaze, the phrase thus established is 

purposely carried to a liceutious extreme. : 
Mu-skems’, 143: v. 9. It seems to me. 
Me-rain«s, (-thingks’, 158,) |v. 2. 
Me-thought', (chdwt!, 126, 162,) 

i.e. I think. 


It thinks 
or seems to me, 


¢3- ‘This idiom in old writers is imitated beyond gram- 


matieal licence; as “.We rather had my heart feel 

your love than,” &c, instead of “ J rather had,” &e. 
MEACOCK =me’-cock, s. and a. An effeminate 

inan, a coward :—adj. Tame. [Obs.j 
MEAD=med, 8. A kind of drink made of wate: 

and houcy. 

| s. Grass land an- 

MEADOW, méd’-du, 120, J aually mown for hay, 

land unploughed, green with grass, and variegated 

with flowers; the former word is used chiefly in poetry. 
Mead’-ow-y, (méd/-}-¢y ) a. Containing meadows. 


Gc Among the compounds are Meud“vw-rue’, Mead” uwe- 


Saffron, ».eud uw-rasifrage, Mead’ uw-sweet’, sieaa”- 
vw-wrt’, all plants; and Alead”uw-ore’, (a bog iron 
ore;) &¢. 


MEAGRE, me’-gur, 159: a. Lean, poor, hungry. 


Go The other spelling of this word, viz. meager, however 


juotitiable and desuable, is quite disused. 

Tu Meal-gre, v. a. To make lean. [{ Dryden.) 

Mea’-yre-ly, ad. Thioly, barrenly. 

Meu’-yre-ness, §. Leanuess; barrenness. 

MEAK=mekck, s. A hovk with a long handle. 

MEAL=meikl, s. A repast; the food eaten ; ori- 
ginally, a part or fragment. 

Meal’-time, s. The usual time for eating meals. 

MEAL=meil, s. The flower or edible part of corn. 

To Meal, v. a. To sprinkle as with meal. 

Meal/-y, a. Having the qualities of meal, particularly 
its taste or sult iusipidity: hence, Aleai’y-muuthed, 
using soft words iu place of such as would plainly and 
properly expose the truth, 

Meal!-mun, s. One that deals in meal. 


MEAN=mexn, a. Low, inferior, wanting rank or 
disnity; base,ungenerous,spiritless ; contemptible ; low 
in worth, low in power. Meanels, spots on a white borse 

Mean -ly, ad. Poorly; basely; ungeneiously. 

Mean/’-ness, 8. Lowness, want of dignity ; poverty ; 
sordidness, niggardliness, 


MEAN =mexn, a. ald s. Middle, moderate, without 
excess; intervening, intermediate :—s. Middle rate, 
medinm ; in old authors, interim, interval; the tenor 
part of a musical composition ; in modern as well as 
ancient use, instrument, or that which is used in order 
tw an end, in which application we now generally say 
Means both for the siogular end the plural, speaking 
of one means to au end, as well as of many means. 

> Among the compounds are Aeaa-time, Meaa-w. 
&c., (the accent is on either syllable: See Prin. 84; 
and the adverbial phrases, By ali means, (certainly ; 
By no means, (not at all;) By aay moans, (in any 
way ;) By av manner of meaas, (a colloquial pleouasm, 
used fur the sake of emphasis ;) d&c. 

Means, 143: 8. pé. Revenue; fortune; that by 
meuns of which one lives; (a different etymulogy has 
however beea supposed, namely, from demeanes. ) 

@- For other applications, sev the leading word, und the 
observatiuns lollowing it. 


To MEAN=mezn, 103, 
I Meant, mént, 135, >) purpose in the mind; to 
Meant, mént, 120, J think:—act. To pur 


pose, to intend ; to hint covertly: In some passages of 
vld authors, Zo Afean is used iu the sense of Tu Aves. 


Mean’-ing, s. Purpose, intention; the sense, the 
thing understood. 


MEANDER=mé-anl-der, . Maze, fexuous pas 


v. nm. and a. To havea 


The scbemes entire, and the psinciples to which th numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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MEC 
ae a winding like that of the 


ry gia. 
To Me-an'-der, ®- 4: 
aes, TO run in windings, 


Me-an/-drous, 120: 4. Winding, 
MEANING, MEANT.—See un 
MEANLY, 


Mean, (middle. ) 


MEASE, mecz, 151, 189=me 


Mass and Measure.) The quantity of 


when herrings are meaut. 


MEASLE, méal-zi. 151, 101: 


spot ; 


MEANN ESS.—See under 


(ore 
MEANTIME, &c.—See among the compounds of 


river 


and vr. To make flexuous : — 
to be intricate. 
Me-an’-dri-an, &- Winding: Mean'dry is less used. 


flexuous. 
der To Mean. 


Lbs 


Meander in 


Mean, 


s. (Compare 
five hundred, 


Originally, a 
at present, it 


: MED 


eompound supstance ; 
which the identity of 
union being among the purticles of matter, so that 
the budy formed is ether different and distinct 
from those whieh form it~ ig must be remembered, 
however, that this is ® philosophical distinction, aud 
js not regarded in applying, the word tu the commen 
arts of life, into which chemical as wel, as mechanical 
processes must enter. Mechanico Chemical, see Supp- 
Me-chan’. ics, 8. the laws of 
matter and motion, 
struction of mac ines which, acting under these laws, 
answer some purpose in the business of life. 
Me-chan’-i-cal-ly, «d. According to the principles of 
piece of 


are thost of 


mechanism. 
Mech!-a-nic’-iaD, (-nish’-an, 90) s. One who is 
skilful in the construction of machines. 


js employed only 10 the plural, Measles, as the name r : 2Q. ‘ 
of a contagious disease, usually characterized by an haa aea are are .: The aekh ee which 
eruption of small red spots; in the same form, itis} Ores: apte at as its intended effect; acum 2c- 
also the name of o disease in swine, aud likewise in eee alate ae ent ao . 
trev's. ,s. A mechanician; one versed in me- 
Meal-sled, 11+: 4- Infected with measles. chanics. 


Mea’-sly, 4. Measled ; 
who has suffered frum measies. 


MEASURE, mézh’-’oor, 
which extent of any 
minated; & standar 
and by which it 


thin and poor-bloo 


ded, as onc 


MECHILIN, méck/-lin, 1612 4 Lace made at 
Mechiin. 

MECHOACAN, mé-co'-d-c4n, 161: 8 White 

- jalap from Mechoacau in Mexico, a mild purgative. 

MECONIUM, mé-co/-né-um, 90: 8. The juice 
of the white poppy, which has the quality of opium ; 


subject to admensurement ; in articular Speer eat it is also a name given to the first feces of children. 
rule, proportion; some 8 uantity; sullic ent ees . P , ; 

quantity; allotment; degree 3 1m eration, not excess + ae CONIC, 88 : a. Contained inopium == 
in music, the number counted in each bar or cadence; e-co’-ni-ate, 8 A galt consisting of meconie acid 


music ; 


thors, @ stately dance : in 
to an end: 'y tahe mensures. 


measure, 10 moderation ; 
limits; Hard measure, 


Tv Meas/-ure, v. 4 


extent by a standard; to judge of 
j of extent by pass 


the number counted in each 
ovtry, OF syllables as in 
Ary ; in dancing, the proportion of 


the steps 


hard treatment. 
To compute as to quantity or 
the quantity oF ¢X- 
—to pass 


img over, 


through ; to adjust ; to allot by measure. 


g. One that measures. 


4 


to each 
hence, a measure 


sometimes signifies a dance, and specially, in old au- 


and a base. 
MEDAL=méd’-al, &- An ancient coin; a piece 
stamped in celebration of something remarkahle. 
Med’-al-ist, s. A person skilled in medals. 


the plural number, means Me-dal’-lic, 88: a. Pertaining to medals. 
to prepare means; 7* Me-dal’-li-on, 90, 146: 8. A large antique stamp; 
ithout measure, without 


more commonly, the representation of a medal 10 
painting ot sculpture. 


To MEDDLE, méd/-dl, 101: » %- and au. To 

have to do, followed by with; to jnterpuse ; to act in 

apy thing; to interpore officiously :—act. (Spenser ] 
To mix, to mingle. 


Med/-dler, 36: 8 One who meddles imo pertinently. 


Meas'-u-ring, 4- Computing : measuring cas! Med’-dling, 4- and s. Officious :——®- Impertinent 
at quoits is one _ mast be measured because of its | interposition. 
nearness to another. ! . sddli 
Meas!-u-ra-ble, a. That may be measured ; mode- per ata pd ales Enea s: 
rate, in small quantity. =e gt ; , 
Meas'-u-ta-bly, ad. Moderately. MEDIA, mé’-dé-d, 105: pl. s. Any thing 
Meas’-u-ra-ble-ness, §- Quality of being measurable. MEDIUM, me'-dé-um, 146 : sing. 2 intervening. 
Meas -ure-less, @. Immeasurable, immense: MEDIUMS, me'-dé-amz, 143 : p/. Jor through 


Meas/-wre-ment, 8. Act 
measuriDy : mensuration. 


MEAT=mett, 8. Food in general ; specially, flesh 


prepared or used for food. 
em The special sense, ia 
one, 80 
is liable to misconception ; in the 


meat, the generic sense is however 
Meat’-ed, a. Ped, foddered. 
Meat’-y, 4: Fleshy, but not fat. 
Meat’-of-fer-ing. 


of measuring; 


that the gencric sen®’, wheni 


result 


modern use, is almost the only 
t occurs in hooks, 
pound Sweet- 


enm 
still) prevalent. 


(Tusser.) 
(Local } + 
An offering consisting Of food. 


which a body not in contact with another must piss 

to reach it; the middle term in logic ; the number be- 

tween two extremes in arithmetical and in geometiical 

progression; 4 mean generally. 

ea Mediums is the proper English plural, 
thority in its favour, though the other 
moat frequently used. 

Me'-di-al, a. Mean; 


of 


with good au 
is at preseal 


noting average. Medieval, ©. 


Me!-pI-ANT, @- An appellation in music for the 
third above the key-note, because it divides the inter: 
val between the tonic and dominant into two thirds. 


Mel-pi-as"-TINE, 105: a. The double skin or mem- 


MEATH E=metl, s. A sweet drink like mead. prane that stands in the middle of the breast, and 
ME AZLING.—See Mizzling. divides it into two parts. 
MECHANIC mé-cin!-te 161 88: a and 8 M xl-pieaTE, a. Middle, between two extremcs ; if 
: : SEC has Ween used to signify acting as & means, inter 
Having the properties of a machine; being in accord. sed, intervenin 
ance with the natural Inws of matter and raotion ; rn Me _d B- d ‘ | 
employed in making oF in using implements of handi- |‘? inate, ve Ae aNd 4% To interpose 48 | 


craft; 
mean, servile :—S. 
Me-chan!-i-cal, @. 
gechanical changes 
{.-m compounds without losing 
The sign 


Consonanis: mish-un, §. ¢- 
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Mechanic ; 
of bodies are 


bred to manual labour; hence, 
manufacturer, & workman. 


their ide 


not chemical ; 


mission, 169: 


in some au-hors, 


the 
those in which they 
ntity in the 


—is used after modes of spe 


common friend; less commonly, tu be oF lie betwee! 
iwo:—acf. To effect by mediation; jn an upusii 

sense, to limit by something in the middle. 
Me’-deate-ly. ai. By a secondary calse- 
Me-di-attion, 59: &- Interposition, intervention 
sounds 


thin, 166: thén, 165. 


| 


"tag that have a0 irregularity of 


vizh-un, t é. vision, 165: 


MED 


sgency between by a common friend; intervenient 


power. 

Me” di-a'-tor, s. One that mediates ; an intercessor; 
distinctively, Christ. 

Me"-disa'-tur-ship, 8. Office of a mediator. 

Me’-di-a-to”-ri-al, 90 : a. Belonging to a mediator : 
MMe"dia'tury is scarcely used. 

Me" di-al-trir, 185: s, A female mediator: 
Me”diu'tress is also to be met with. 

Me-ni’-x-Ty, 84: s. Middle state: participation of 
two extremes. {Brown. ] 

Mx"-pi-u/-cre, (mé!-dé-d'-cur, 159) a. Of a 
middle rate, neither good uor Lad, indifferent. (Swift.} 

Me’-di-o/-cral, a, Mediocre. [Addison.) 

Me”-di-o!-crist, s. One of middling abilities. [Swift.) 

Me’-di-oc’-ri-ty, 84, 92, 105: 8. Moderate degree, 
middle rate, the state of being indifferent ; moderation. 

MEDICAL, méd’-é-cal, 105: a. Relating to the 
art of healing; pertaining to physic; medicinal. 

Med’-i-cal-ly, ad. Medicinally. 

Med’-i-ca-ble, 101: a. That may be cured. 

Med’-'-ca-ment, s. Something to be applied for 
the purpose of healing. 

Med’-i.ca-ment’-al,a. Having a healing power. 

Med/-i-ca-ment”-al-ly, ad. After the manner of a 
healing application. 

Med"-i-cas!-ter, 36: s. A quack. 

To Med’-i-cate, v. a. To tincture or impregnate 
with something medicinal 

Med".:.ca"-sion, 89: 8. Act of medicating. 

Mev’-1-cing, (méd’-d-cin, 105: co//og. méd!-cin) 
s. That branch of physic which is concerned with tie 
healing of diseases; physic including all the branches 
which a physician is required to kuow; a drug or 
Other substance employed as a remetly for disease: 
Shakspeare uses the word to signify a piysician. 

To Med’-i-cine, v. a. To affect by medicine. (Shaks.] 

Me-die/-i-na-ble, (mé-diss’-é-nd-b!, 84, 101) a. 
Able todo good as mediciue, sanative. 

Me-dic-t-nal, a. Waving the power of healing; be- 
longing to medicine. 

0? This is the usual pronunciation; but in poetry it 
will sometimes be necessary tu accent the penultimate, 
as Med’-i-ci’’-nal. 

Me-dic!-i-nal-ly, ad. According to the practice or 
nature of medicine. 

Med’-ics, s. p/, The science of medicine. [Out of use.) 
In the singular number it occurs as the pame of a 
kind of trefoil. 

MEDIETY, MEDIOCRE, MEDIOCRITY, 
&c.— See under Media. 

Ts MEDITATE, méd’-€-tdte, 105: v.@. and a. 
To revolve in the mind, w think on; to plan, to con- 
trive :—new. To think, to muse, to employ the thouyhts 
intensely. 

Med"-i-ta’-tive, 105: @. Addicted to meditation ; 
expressing intention, 

Med’-i-ta"-non, 89: s. Deep thouzht; contempla- 
tion; thought employed on sacred objects; a series of 
thoughts as connected with some occasion. 

MEDITERRANEAN, méd’-¢-tér-1a"-nd-dn, 
90: a. Lying between two lands or encircled by land, 
as a sea; Sed'iterrane” and Bled't erra“nevst are 
found in old authors in the same sense, and also in 
the sense of inland or remote from the gea. 


M EDIUM.—See Media. 

MEDLAR=méd’-lar, 34: 8. A tree; the fruit 
of that tree. 

MEDLEY =m&i’-Idy, 8s and a. A mixture. a 
miscellany,a mingled mass :—adj. (Dryden.) Mingled, 
confused, 

To Mei/-.R, To Mep/-.y, v. a. To roingle. 

ered is the parent of the previous word :—See To 

e. 


MEL 
MEDULLAR=mé-dil'-lar, 34: a, Pertainizg 


to the marrow. 

Me-dul-lar-y, a. (The same as medullar. ) 

Mr-pu1/-.in, 8. The pith of the sun flower. 

MEED=med:, s. Reward, recompense: it ia at 
present a poetical word: formerly it was also a vert, 
signifying to merit, to deserve; hence, it occurs ia 
Snakspeare in the sense of merit, desert. 

MEEK=meke, a. Mild of temper ; not proud ; not 
easily provoked; soft, gentle. O:d authors use it as a 
verb in the sense of to weaken. 

Meek’-ly. ad. Mildly, gently, not proudly. 

Meek’-ness, s. Gentleness, mildness, sufiness uf 
temper. 

To Meek’-en, 114: v. a. To make meek, to soften. 

MEER, &c.—See Mere,(unmixed,) and Mere,(a lake.) 

MEET, adj.—See in the ensuing class, 

To MEET=metz, v.a,and a. To come to- 
I Mer=mét, 135: } gether from an approach in 

Mer=mét, opposite or in different di- 
rections : to come face to face; to encounter in ‘oe 
tility ; to encounter unexpectedly ; to join in the same 
place ; to come to; to find :—neu, To come together; 
tu encounter; to advance half aay: To meet with, to 
light on, to find; to join; to suffer unexpectedly ; ta 
eucounter: from this is derived the phrase meet with 
used adjectively ; as,‘ He'll be meet with you,” that 

is, “ He'll be even with you.” : 

Meet’-er, 8 One that accosts another. [Shaks.] 

Meet’-ing, s. A conflux, especially of people; an 
interview ; an assembly; particularly, a conventicle. 

Meet''-ing-house’, s. Place of worship among dis- 
senters, 

Mest, a. (Compare Convenient.) Fit, proper, con- 
venient, suitable, qualified, (Rarely used in moderu 
Style.) 

Meet’-ly, acd. Fitly, properly. 

Meet’-ness, s. Fitness, propriety. 

MEGACOSM, még!-d-cdzm, 158: 8. A great 
world as opposed to a microcosm or less: the universe 
as distinguished from the epitome of the world iu- 
eluded in man is named the marrucosm. 

Mec!-4-1.01"'-0-1.18, 8. A great city, a metropolis. 

Mew!-41.-0'-nyx, 8. That has greaf nails,—a name 
applied to an extinct animal whose bones have been 
found in Virginia. 
ka’-4-THE!-\1-UM, & A great wild beast,—a 
nume applied to an extinct quadruped, greater than 
the megalonyx, whose bones have been found in South 
Alerica., See other words classing with these iu Sup. 

MEGRIM=mé’-grim, s. A disorder in the head. 
Vertigo: properly, a pain in the side of the head. 

Te MEINE, mezn, 189:-¢. a. To mingle. (Obs.] 

Maint, (mént, 135, 120) part. Mingled. (Chaucer. 
Spenser, ] 

MEINY, mén/-néy, 120, 105: s. The many ofr 
multitude of a household, the retinue, or domestic 
servants. [Shaka] 

MEIONITE, mi/+4-nite, s. (This word and its re- 
lations must be added to height, &e. Prin. 106.) A 
felspar whose pyramids are dess than commonly found 
in crystallized bodies, 

Mez-o'-six, 8. A rhetorical figure in which a thing is 
hyperbolically lessened, See Mcio, Meiocene, &c. Sup. 

MELAMPODE, mél’-Am-pdde, 8s. The black 
hellebore. The ensuing related words arecontinued in S. 

M EL-AN <4 GOGUE, (-dg, 107) &. A medicine for 
expelling black bile or choler. 

Mz1.’-an-cHo1!-y, (-c6l’-y, 161, 105) s. and a. 
A disease formerly supposed 10 proceed from a redun- 
dancy of black bile ; a kind of madness io which the 
mind is always fixed on one object: more commonly, 
depression of spirits, gloominess; somctimes, a pea- 
Sive state of mind accompanied by its peculiar delight: 
—ad). Diseased with melancholy; gloomy, ‘ 
habitually dejected ; pensive. 


The achemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers reler, precede the Dictionary. 
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KO6d : JOD, t. e. jew, 55: at, iy &es mute, 171, 


MEL 
Mel!-an-chol"-ic, &8: 


Mel”-an-chol/-ily, ad. Ina melancholy manner. 
Mel”-an-chol'-i-ness, 8 Disposition to gloominess, 
Mel”-an-chol!-ist, a. A hypochondriac. 


To Mel”-an-cho-lize’, v. . and a. To become 


melancholy :—act. Tomake melancholy. (Obs.) 


Mz1/-a-niTR, & A variety of garnet of a velvet ora 


grayish black. 
Mel’-a-nit"-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to melanite. 


MELANGE, may-léngzh, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 


mixture, 


MEL=miéll, 155: 7 «. 


MELL=mél, 155: f nor gall.” [Old Poet.] 


Mut-as-ses, 8% The sirup that drains off in pre- 
paring sugar; treacle: it is commonly called molasses. 
Mui-tc’-en-ous, (-iss'-Er-us, 120) a. Having 


matter like honey. 
Me1/-i-.or, 8, The houcy-lotus, a sort of trefvil. 


G> See Ielicrate avd other words pot of this class 
hereafter. 


M1./-Late.—Sce lower in the class. 
Mex-1ir/-gr-ovs, 87, 120: a. Producing honey. 
Meu/-1.1-v1-cal-rion, 89: 8. The inakiug of honey. 
Meu-1ir-1.0-ENT, 87, 109: a. Flowing as with 
honey, flowing with sweetness. 
Mel-lif-lu-ence, s. A flow of sweetness. 
Mel-lif’-ln-ous, 120: a. Mellifuent. 
‘Met/-nire, s. Honey-stone, so called from its colour. 
Mel-lit’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to honey-stone. 
Mel’-late, 8. Mellitic acid with a base. 


er See Mellow and other words not of this class 
hereafter. Further words belonging to it are in Supp. 


EL’-10Sk, (-rdze, 151) 8. Honey of roses. 

To MELIORATE, mele'-yd-rdte, 1-16: v.a. To 
better, to improve. 

Me’-lio-ra’-tion, 89: s. Improvement. 

Me-lior’-i-ty, ( méle-y5r/-d-tdy, 103) 8. State of 
being better. [Bentley.] 

MELL, MELLIFLUENT, &c., M ELLITE, 
&c.—Ser under Mel, or in Supp. 

To MELL=méil, v.n. To meddle. (Ohs ] 


MELLOW2mé,'-lbw, 8: a. Soft with ripeness; 
soft in sound; soft to the tiste; soft to the touch or 
tread ; soft to the eye; soft with liquor, saturated. 

To Mel’-low, v.a. and m. To ripen; to ripen by 
age; to soften:—aeu. To be matured, to ripen, 

Mel!-low-ness, 8. The quality of being mellow. 

Mel!-low-y, 105: a. Soft, unctuous, 

MELOCOTON = mii’-b-cd"-tdn, 8. Literally, 
quince-apple ; a quince. (Bacon.] 

MELODY, méi'-6-déy. 105: &. Literally, a song 
having divisions—an arrangement accoriing to cer- 
tatu principles of musical sounds in succession, as dis- 
tinguished from harmony or the concord of musical 
sounds; music; sweetness of sound. 

Mel-o’-di-ows, 146, 120: a. Containing melody ; 
sweet to the ear; musical. 

Mel-o'-di-ous-ly, ad. Sweetly to the ear. 

Mel-o’-di-ows-ness, s. Sweetness to the car. 

To Mel'-o-dize, v. a. To make melodious ; to reduce 
to the laws of melody. 

Me"-1.0-pramK’, 8. A dramatic performance regu- 
lated by easy or music; it is generally a sort of 
pantomime. Hence, Me’iodrainat’‘ic, a. 

MELON=mél’.dn, 18: 8. ‘The name of certain 
plants, and their fruit; a gourd much salued fur its 
sweetness, Mellon, see in Supp. 

Mev"-on-ruts-re,(-thts-sl, 156, 101 ) 4. A plant. 


@. Melancholy. Old authors 
also use itasa substantive, to signify either one dis- 
eased with melancholy, or the disease itself: Melun- 
ch'liaa in the former sense may also be met with. 
Melancho'lious as 1h adj. occurs iu Milton's prose works, 


Hooey: “ Neither me// 


MEN 


MELROSE.—See under Mel. 
To MELT=milt, v. 2. and +, (See the nts. pret 


and part. lower.) To dissolve, to make liquid, com 
monly by heat; to soften to love or tenderness; tu 
Waste away:—neu. To become liquid; to be softened 
to pity ; to lose substance ; to be subdued by affliction. 

Melt’-er, s. One whose business is to melt any thin . 

Melting, a. and s. Sofening, dissolving :—s. Act 
of soNening; tnteneration. 

Melt/-ing-ly, ad. Ia a melting manner, 

Melt’-ing-negs, 8. Disposition to melt. 

Mor, (moult, 116) pret. Melted. (Obs.) 

Molt’-en, 114: part. Melted, [Ovs.] 

MELWEL=mél’-wél, s. A kind of fish. 

MEMBER=mém'-ber. 36: 8. The parts of any 
thing, but par icularly the appendant parts of the 
human body, and figuratively, of the son); any part 
of an integ:al; a part of a discourse or period; one of 
a community. 

Mem/-bered, (-berd, 114) a. Having limbs; in 
heraldry, it is applied to the beak and legs of a bird 
when of a different tincture from the bowly. 

Mem’-ber-ship, s Community, anion. 


MEMBRANE=mém’-brani, s. A web of several 
sortsof fibres interwoven for the covering and wrapping 
Np some parts of the body. Hence, Mem’brauol”ozy. 
em!-bra-nous, 92,120: «a, Existing as a mem. 
brane. z 

Mem’-bra-na”-ceous, (-sh’iis, 147) a. Constructed 
asa membrane, ' 

Mem-bra’-ne-ous, 90: a. Consisting of membranes. 

Mem-bra’-ni-form, a. Having the form of a mem 
brane or parchment. 

MEMENTO=me-mén’-td, s. Literally, “be mind- 
ful,"—a memor‘al; notice or hiut to awaken the me 
mury. [Lat.] 

Mem’-orr, (mém’-waur, 132) 8. A notice of sume 
thing remembered; in the plural, transactions written 
familiarly, or as they are remembered by the narrator. 

Men’-o-ran”-pum, 8. (The plural is Memorandums 
or Me noranda.) A note to help the memory, a memo 
lial uotice, 

To Mem’-o-natx, v. a. To make mention of. (Obs.] 

Mem/’-o-ra-ble, a. Worthy of memory. [{Dryden.] 

Mem’-o-ra-bly, ad. In a manner worthy of memory. 

Mem”-o-ra’-tive, 105: a. Tending to preserve the 
memory of something. [Hammond.) 

Mr-wu0'-ri-A1, 90, 47: a. and s. Preservative of 
Memory :—s. Something to preserve memory; a mo- 
nument; old authors use it for what we now call a 
memorandum; in modern use, it often signifies an 
address of solicitation reminding of services; the 
person who writes such an address is called a Jlemu’- 
riaiist, and he is suid to Memo’rial.ze 

Pome aint 

Me-mo oe Gets i } See Memorial nbove. 

To Me-mo’-ri-a-lize, v. a. 

Tu Mem’-0-r128,—See lower in the class. 

Mra’-o-ry, 105: s. The power or capacity of having 
what was once present tu the senses or the under. 
stauding suggested again to the mind, accompanied 
by a distinct consciousness of past existence; the 
power of going throuzh a series of meutal acts in 
the order in which they have already been id 
formed ; exemption from ublivion; tim. of kuowlec ge 5 
in style not modern, memorial, record, reflection, 
attention. 

To Mem’-o-ry, v. a, To lay up in memory. [Obs.) 

To Mem’-v-rize, va. To recor.; 10 cause tu be 
remembered, (Shaks.] 

Mem/’-o-rist, s. One that memorizcs. [Obs] 

MEMPHIAN, mém’-fé-dn, 163: a. Egyptian. 

MEN.—Seo Man. 


Men’-pleas-er, 151: s. One more slicitous to pleese 
man than his Maker. 


The sign = is used afte: modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tn, 1. e. masston, 165: 
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vizh-tn, te. vision, 165; -thin, 166; thén, 166 


MEN 


To MENAC E=mén’-dee, 99: v.a. To threaten. 


Men’-ace, s. A threat. 

Men’-a-cer, s. One that utters threats. 
Men’-a-ciny. #. A threatening. 

MENAGERIE, mén-azh’-&r-di, (Fr.] 170: s. 


+ collection of foreign animals; the plice for keeping 
them. 


Men-age’, 8 Menagerie. (Addison.) 

MENAGOGUE, mén’-d-piy, 107: 8. A medi- 
cine to promote the flux of the menses. 

To MEND=ménd, v.a. and a. To repair from 
breach or Gecay; to correct; to help; to improve :— 
new. To prow better; to advance in any pood. . 

Mend‘-a-hle, 101: a. Capable of being mended. 
[A low but old word.) 

Mend’-er, 36: s. One that mends. 

Mend’-men t, #. Amendment. 

Menus, 143: &. pl. Amends. (Shaks.} 

MEN DACIOUS, méa-da’-sh'tis, 90: a, False, 
lying. 

Men-dac’-i-ty, (~d&ss’-€-téy) s. Falsehood. 

To MENDICATE. mén’-dé-cdte, v. 8. To beg, 
to ask alms. (Cockeram.] 

Men’-di-cant, 12: a. and s. Begging ;_ belonging 
Ac a begging fiaternity, as mendicant triars:—». A 

ggar. 

Men’-d t-can-cy, 8. 

Men-d ic’-1-ty, 
being a beggar, 

MENIA L, me’-né-dl, 146: a. and $. (Compare 
Meiny.) Pertaining to the train of a household: low 
with regard to office or employment :—s. One of a 
train of servants; a servant who dues household work, 

MENINGES. meé-nin’- réz, &. pl. The two mem- 
brunes of the brain, the dura and pid mater, 

MEN ISCUS=mé-niv’-ciis, 8. A lens, convex on 
one side and concave on the other. 

MENIVER=mé’. né-ver, #. A small Russian animal 
With white fur; the fur stself, [Chancer.] 

MENOLOGY, mén-51’-)-gdy, 87, 105: 8. A 
register of munthe, 

> Pig Mensal, which has no relation to this class, hee. 
after. 

Men“ses, (-cécz, 101) s pl. Literally months ; 
appropriately, catamenial or monthly discharges. Sup, 
EN-sTRU-41, 109: @ Monthly ; pertaining to a 
menstruum, 

Men’-stru-ous, 120: a. Menstrual. 

MEN’-stru-uM, ¢. That which, according to the 
wotions of the old chemists, could not be prepared, or 
would not act effectually, but at a particular time of 
the moon or month; the name without its superstition 
being retained by modern chemi-ts for any solveut or 
fluid substance which dissolves a solid . 

MENSA L=mén’-sdl, a. Belonging to the table. 

MENSE=méne:, 5. Grace of manners. (Local.) 

7o MENSURATE, mén’-sh’oo-rate, 147: v. a, 
To measure. (Little used.) 

Men’-su-ra-ble, a. Measurable, 

Men’-su-ra-bil”.:-ty, 84,105: «. Capacity of being 

. Measured. 

Men’-sw-ral, a. Relating to measure. 

Men’-su- ra”-tion, 89, 150: s. The art or practice of 
measuring, result of measuring, 

MENTAL= mén’-tdal, a. Relating to the mind, 
intellectual, : 

Men’-tal-ly, ad, Intellectually, not practically, not 
outwardly, but in thought or meditation. 

MENTION, mén’-shun, 147: 8. Notice or Te- 
mark eiynified by word, oral or written 

Tu Men’-tivn, v. a. To notice or signify in words. 


The practice of begging. 
(-diss’-d-tey 84) s. The state of 


Mercer, s. 


MER 
MENTORIAL, m&u-tore-€-dl, 90,47: @. Com 


taining advice 

MEPHITIS. méf’--tiss, 163: & Noxious exha 
lation ; it is particularly applied to carbonic acid gat. 

Me-phit’-ic, 58: } a. Offensive to smell; poisonous 

Me-phit’-i-cal, by tainting the air. 

MERACIOUS, meé-ra’-sh ‘us, 90: a. Racy. 

MERCABLE, mer’-cé-bl, 101:4. To be sokl ar 
bought. (Out of use.]} 

Mer’-can-tile, 6: a. Trading, commercial. 

Me:’-cat, 8. A market. [Sprat.} 

Mer’-ca-ture, (-ture, 147) 8. The practice of buying 
and selling. (Ont of use] 

Merr’-can-1an”-re, (-tdn’-tdy (Ital.] 170)s. a 
foreivn trader or merchant. {Shaks ] 

Mernr’-ce-nau-y, 129, 105: @ ands. Vena), hired, 
sold for money : tov studious of pr fit -—s. A hireli i 
one retuined only by pay, particula:ly a sol.:ier by 
foreign pay. 

Mer’-ce nar-i-ly, ad. Ina mercenary manner. 

Mer’-ce-nar’ “ness, & Venality ; eagerness of profit. 

Originally, “ a tradesman that retails all 
manner of small wares, and hath po better than a 
shed or booth for his shup;” (Cotznave.} Subse 
quently, the word seems tu have been confined to 

ealers in silks; at present, mercers deal in wovulies 

cloths also. 

Mer’-cer-y, . Any ware to sell; (Obs) silks and 
Woollen cluths in materia), 

To Men’-cuanp., v.a. To traffic. [Bacon.] 

Mer’-chan-dise, (-dize, 151) s. Traffic, commerce, 
trade; wmes, poods, 

To Mer’-chan-dise, v. 2. To trode, to traffic. 

Mer’-chand-ry, & Traffic, commerce. [Ovs.] 

Mer’-chant, § One who traffics to remote countries; 


a wholesale trader in certain branches of inland cum 
merce :—Some old authors use it as a verb. 


Mer’-chant-ly, 105: a. Like a merchant. 
Mer’-chant-man, 8. In old authors, 4 man who is a 
merchant; at present, « trading ship. 
Mer’-chant-a-ble, a. Fit to be bought or sold. 
MERCIABLE, MERCIFUL, &c.—See under 


Merey. 


MERCURY, mer’-ct-réy, 103: & One of the 


ppnets uicksilver, so named by the old chemists 
ence, sprightliness, sprightly qualities; the name of 
the messenyer of the gods; hence, a messenger: an 
intelligencer; it is also the name ofa plant: Mer. wry's 
Jinger is the name of the plant wild saffion: Lu Aer 
cury (B. Jon.) is to wach with a preparation of mer. 
cury. 

Mer-cu’-r-«l, 90: a. and ¢. Active, sprightly ; 
consisting of quicksilver; giving intelligence:—¢ A 
sprightly person, 

Mer-cu’-ri-a-list, 90; s. 
fn variety of character, 

To Mer-cu’-ri-fy, 6: via. To obtain mercury from, 
which it is seid may be done frum metallic substances 
by a large leas that collects heat suffivient to expel 


the mercury iu fumes, 
Act of mercurifying ; act 


One resembling mercury 


Mer-cu’- rt-fi ca”-ton, 8. 
of mixing anything with quicksilver. 

MERCY, mer’-cey, 105: 8, Tenderness toward an 
offender, willingness to spare and save, clemency 
Brace ; pardon ; power of being merciful. 

Mer"-cy-seat/, 8 The covering of the ark of the 
covenant between the chernbim, which was deemed 
the especial throne af God; the throne of God. 


Mer’-c1-a-ble, 101 a. Merciful. (Spenser. 
Mer-c:-ful, 117: a. Willing to pity and spare. 
Mer. ~ci-ful-ly, ad. With pity. 
Mer’-ci-ful-ness, 8 Quality of being merciful 
To Mer’-ci-[v, va. To pity. [Spenser.] 
Mer’-ci. less, a. Void of mercy, pitiless, 


The schemes entire, and tle principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Mer’-ci-less-ly, ad, Ina manner vold of pity. 
Mer-ci-less-ness, s. Want of pity. 
MERCURIAL, &c.—See above, under Mercury. 
MERD, merd, 33: 8. Ordure, dung. 
MERE=mer, 43: a. That or this only, such 
and nothing else; absulute, entire. 
Mere’-ly, ad. Simply, only ; absolutely. 
MERE=mere, 8. A pool, a lake. 
MERE=mery, 8. A boundary, a ridge. 
To Mere, v. a. To divide, to limit. (Spensor.] 
MERETRICIOUS, mér’-é-trish”a-s, 90: a. 
Alluring by false show, as the finery and complexion 
ofa harlot: gaudy to catch the eye. 
Mer’e-tric”-10vs-ly, ad. As a harlot; in a mere- 
tricious manner. 
Mer’-e-tric”-iwes-ness, 8. 
alluremeut by gaudy show. 
To MERGE=mergy, 33: v. a. and 2. To im- 
merse, to pluase:—aeu. To be sunk; to be swallowed 
up. 
Mar’-sion, (shun, 147) 8s. The act of sinking 
or dipping. : 
MERIDIAN, mé-rid’-8-an, 90: s. and a. Noon, 
midslay; the line, being part of a great circle supposed 
to be drawn through the poles, which the sun passes 
at noun; the high place or puint of anything; place 
relatively to other situations :—adj. Being st the point 
of noon; extended frum uorth to seuth; raised to the 
highest point. 
Me-rid’-:on-al, (-yOn-dl, 146) a. Pertaining to the 
meridian ; southerly; having a southern aspect. 
Me-rid’-ion-al-ly, ad, Ina southern direction. 
Me-rid’-ton-al”-i-ty, 84: s, State of being in the 
meridian ; aspect toward the south. 
MERIT=mér-it, s. Desert, excellence that de- 
serves honour or reward; reward deserved; character 
with respect to desert, whether good or evil. 
Tu Merit, v. a. To deserve ; to earn. 
Meri ta-ble. 101: a. Meritorious. [B. Jon.) 
Mer’-:-tu”-ri-ous, 90, 120: a. High in desert: 
some oli authors use Afer’itury. 
Mer’-t-tu”-ri-ows-ly, ad. So as to deserve reward. 
MERITOT, mér’-é-tét, s. A child's play in which 
they swing on something till giddy, alluded to by old 
writers, 
MERLE=merl, 189: 8, A blackbird. (Drayton.] 
MERLIN =mer-lin, s. A kind of hawk. 
MERMAID=mer-maid, s. A marine animal 
said to resemble a woman in the upper parts of the 
body, the male of which is called the Mes’man; the 
sea-woman of fable and poetry: there is also a fish 
called the Mer’ma‘d's-Trum" pet. 


The arts of a harlot; 


MERRY, mér’-réy, 129, 105: a. In our oldest 


authors, pleasant, sweet, agreeable ; something of this 
seuse still remaina iv a few expressions, but the pre- 
sent has long been the usual meaning, namely, gay, 
mirthful, loudly cheerful; gay of heart, jovial ; cuus- 
ing mirth or laughter; sometimes it simply means 
brisk: To make merry, to be jovial, to feast and in- 
dulge in mirth. 

Mer-ri-ly, ad, Mirthfulty, gaily, briskly. 

Mer-ri-ness, s. Merry disposition. 

Mer-ri-ment, s. Mirth, hilarity, frolic. 

To Mer’-ry-make, v.n. To feast jovially. 

Mer’-ry-make, s. A jovial festival. 

Menr’-RY-MEET-ING, 8. A meeting for mirth, a fes 
tival. 

Mena r-An“-prew, 109: 8, A zany, a buffoon; 
particularly one who attends a mountebank or quack 
doctor: the word originated in one Andrew Borde, 
physician to Henry VIII, who attracted attention 
and yained patients by facetious speeches to the mal- 
titude. 


Mex’-ry-Tuovent, (-thdwt, 126) 8. A forked 


MET 


bone at the ne:k of a fowl, wh'ch two persons pull 4 

in play, when the one who bevaks off the longer part 

has the omen of being first married. 
MERSION.—See under To Merge. 
MESEEMS.—See under Me, 


MESENTERY, mé2’-8n-tér-dy, 1I5t: « =A 
membrane in the middle of the intestines round which 
they are convulved. See Meso-, &c. in Supp. 

Mes -en-ter”-ic, 88: a. Relating to the mesentery 
Arbuthnot uses Mesera”ic, which is the same word 
derived througn the French language, and which he 
ought to have written Mesaraic. 

aay See Mesh, &c., which has no relationship to this 
class, hereafter; and Meslin, Meme, lower. 

Mars’-o-cv’-L0Nn, s. The part of the mesentery iu 
the middle of the iv solution of the colon. 

Mes”’-0-1.£U’-crs, (-l’00-cis) 8. A precious stone 
named from a streak of white in the middie. 

Mes’-0-1.0G’-4-RITHM, 8. A middle logarithm, 
namely, a logarithm of the cosine, or anti-logarithm ; 
or a logarithm of the co tangent, or differential loga- 
rithm. (Kepler.} 

Mes-om’-x-1as, 81: 8. A precious stone named 
ee a black vein which runs in the middie of every 
colour, 

Mes’-uin, 8. A mdd/e substance between two others, 
that is, a mixture: the word cumes to us through old 
French: see Maslin for its appropriated sense. 

Mesne, (meénz, 157, 139) a. Middle, intervening. 
[Law,] 

MESH=mésh, 8. The interstice of a net. 

Tv Mesh, v. a. To catch in a net. 

Mesh’-y, 105: @. Of net-work. 

MESLIN, MESNE, MESOCOLON, &c.— 
See in the class preceding the last. 

MESPRISE, més-prize’, 151: @ Contempt. 
(Spens.} 

MESS=miéss, s. A mass or portion of food; the 
whole quantity of foud provided for a certain number ; 
the numb-r of persons who regularly eat together at 
the same tuble, and for whom a daily quantity is pro- 
vided (this use of the word scarcely prevails beyond 
the army and navy): in familiar speech, a mixture 
of ingredients, a hotch-potch; a medley or mass of 
grime; and hence, figuratively, a situation of distress 
and difficulty. egy> The latter twoapplications are low, 

To Mess, v. ». To contribute toward the mass or 
provision of food necessary for meals taken in com- 
mon; to take m. als in common with others, purticu- 
larly at the table of naval aud military men. 

Mess’-mate, s. One who eats at the same table. 

MESSAGE =més-sdpn, 99: 8. Anything com- 
mitted in words or writing to some one, in urder tw be 
delivered to a third; an errand. 

Mes’-sen-GEn, 8. The bearer of a message; one 
who brings an account or foretuken of something. 


MESSIAH =més-si’-dh, & The Hebrew answer- 
ing tothe Greek word Christ, é. ¢. the Anointed. 

MESSIEURS, més’-yérz, 146, 147, 120, 143: 
s. pl, Sirs, gentlemen. [Fr.]J 

MESSUAGE, miés’-swdge, 145, 90: 8. The 
dwelling house, adjoining land, and offices, apprupri- 
nted to the use of the household, 

MET.—See To Meet. 

META-, A prefix in words of Greek origin, signify- 
ing beyond, over, after, with, between; frequent! 
answering to the Latin trans.See further examples. 8. 

Me-rap’-a-sis, 8. A passing orer to another part 
of the discourse; a transition. (Rhetor.] 

Me-rTap’-0-1.4, 8s. Achange or transition, generally 
with reference to the symptoms of a disease, or the 
means of cure. See also in Supp. 

Mer’-4-car”-pus, 8 A bone beyond the wrist 
being a bone made up of four bones that are juined tn 


the tingers. 
Met’-a-car”-pal, a. Belonging to the metacarpun 


The sign = is uscd after modes of spelling that have no irregalasity of sound. 
Consonants* mish wn, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn i, e. visiun, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 
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Me-raci’-ro-nisu, (mé-tick’-r-nizm, 87, 161, 


458) s. An error ip chronology by placing an event 
after its proper time, 

@p~ See Metage, which belongs not to this class, under 
To Mete, hereafter. 

Mev’-4-GRAM”em4-Tism, 158: # The art or 
prectice of transposing letters so as to form new words, 
—the same as anagrammausm. 

wg Sce Mctal and all its relations, which belong not 
to this class, hereafter, 

Mer’-4-LEP”-sis, 8. A taking of one thing wilh 
another.—the name of a figure of speech involving 
two or more figures; as iu saying the Nhine is in 
arms, we mean the country, and by the country we 
mcan the people. 

Met’-a-lep”-tic, 88:)a@. Pertaining to a metalepsis; 

Met’-a-lep”-tr-cal, Jalso (ransverse; (runsposed. 

Met’-a-lep”-ti-cal-ly, ad. By transposition. 

M v1’-4-mor”-PHo-sis, (-mor-fb-cls, 163, 152) 
86: 8. Transformation, a passing vcer to another 
shape. 

Met’-a-mor”-pho-sic, a. Transforming: Webster 
also pives Metamor'phic. 

To Met’-a-mor”-phuse, (-fSce, 99) v.a. To change 
the shape of, to transform, 

Mer’-a-mor”-pho-ser, 8. A transformer. 

Mer’-a-rnor, (mét’-d-for, 163) s. The transfer 
of a word to another than its literal application, in 
such « mauner that a comparison is implied, though 
not formally expressed; as a smiing laud, in which 
the epithet is transferred from its strict use, and a 
comparison is implied between the land aud u person 
that smiles; thus also a tide of passion; he briales his 
anger: Metaphor is ofteu used as a generic tesm for 
all the tropes. 

Met’-a-phor’-ic, 88:)a. Containing a metaphor; 

Met’-a-phor”-i-cal, Jot literal; figurative. 

Met’-a-phor’-t-cal-ly, ad. Figuratively. 

Met”-a- phor-ist, s. A maker of metaphors. 

Met’-4-parasr, (-frdze, 163, 151) 8. The trane- 


fer of phrases or idioms into another language without 
alterition,—a close or literal translation or iuterpre- 
tation; it stands oppused tu paraphrase. 
Met’-a-phrast, s. One who translates word for word. 
Met’-a-phrast’-ic, 88: a. Literal. 
Met’-a-pHys”-1c, 88:1 163, 151: a. Going beyond 
Mer’-a-rrys’-1-cat,, § nature; pertaining to meta- 
physics: abstract, general, existing only iu thought awl 
not in reality; in wnother but not a usual sense, thongh 
strictly consonant to etymvulogy, transcending the 
bounds of ordinary nature, supernatural; thus in 
Shakspeare, “ metaphysical aid.” 
Met’-a-phys”-t-cal-ly, ad. In a metaphysical manner. 
Met’-a-phys”-ics, s. p/. The learning which (runs 
evnds physics, or, according to some, those sublimer 
subjects which Aristotle in the order of study placed 
after physics. These definitions are merely verbal. 
Another definition is, the science of the nature and 
causes of all things; but physical causes, namely, 
such as we obtain inductively, or by experience in 
particulars, are not contemplated in this definition, 
and causes of any other kind, it is now conceded, can 
have no proof which does 20t proceed on au assump- 
tion of the very thingto be proved. Other detinitions 
which consider being iu the abstract, or the general 
affections of substances existing as the proper subjects 
of metaph. sical science, lay down, among the sub- 
jects, beings of a spiritual nature, as if spiritual were 
equivalent to abstract, and did not mean something 
existing, though net perceptible to sense. The Scatch 
philosophers, who justly claim the merit of having 
dispersed the splendid and imposing clonds which con- 
cealed the nothingness of school metaphysics, have 
endeavoured to establish the science on a new fonnida- 
tion. Assuming the province of pliysics as extending 
only to a certnin range of real beings, namely, the 
ivorganic parts of matter, and such of the ozgauised 
beings as do not seem to think or reason, they propose 


MET 


that man who does not come within this division 
shall, not as a whole but in part only, be the subjec: 
of a distinct inductive scienc-,—that the material man 
shall belong to physles and the iutellectuai man to 
me‘a-physics. The little effect hitherto produced by 
the study as thus proposed, and the growing neylect 
of it as a system, appear to indicite a fundameutal 
errur, [fit should appear that the subjects thus pro- 
pose to be separated ure, to any aseful purpeuses of 
study, inseparable; if the living sentient rational 
mau, distinct as he is frum ivorganic matter, aod 
from irrational animals, is nevertheless pruperly io 
cluJed among the subjects of physteal imquiry ; if, 
mureover, the existence of a God te another brauch 
of inductive philosophy, properly belonging ais to 
rhysics, (a distribution now generally recognised ; | 
It follows, either that metaphysics have noclaim to be 
cousidered a scieuce distinct trom physics, or that the 
ground on which it rests must be ascertained by some 
clearer marks than the preceding definitions farnish. 
Now, among the subjects of our thouglits there is this 
clear distinction; either we think of things themselves 
in their real individual existence, including thin;zs 
tmagined to have a real existence; or that which is 
present to the mind is nut a real cxistence, and 
cannot even be imagined to have a real existence ; as 
the uotion of a circle of no dimeusions, that is neither 
great, nor small, nor betweea the two; the notion uf 
aman who has no individual characierist:es, that ia, 
who is ne ther black, nor white, nor old, nor young, 
&c.; the notion of good which keeps out of view al. 
things that are good, although it is certain that dis- 
tinct trom individual things and deeds, there can be 
no yood or poodness, Physics, then, propose for exa- 
mination and inquiry the furmer subjects ; mctaphy 
sics propose the latter. It is true that this distioct:ou 
does not separate the sciences in the practical pursuit 
of knowledge ; for the study of physics must he par 
sued by means of those notions which b:lony to me- 
taphysics, and in all the sciences the deductive part 
of the procedure is metaphysical. (See Inductivn :) 
What then, afier all, does the metaphysician pre 
pony and exclusively? Even that which John 
‘ke propos.d in his ssay on the Human Unide-- 
standing; to examine the grounds of haman knowledge; 
to trace the tnductive process in the formatiou of 
those notions, on which rest all the dedsctiuzs we ob- 
tain in science, and all the conclusions we act uyon 
in life. Locke's Essay is defective in its detail, in 
prts of its doctrine, and very commonly in mode of 
eames but in purpose it is distinct, eutire, com- 
plete, re . 
Mev’-a-phy-sic’-tan, (-f-zish’-@n, 90) 8. One 
versed in metaphysics. — 
Mei’-a-p1.asM, 158: 8, The fransfiguring of a word, 
by altering certain letters, or retrenchiny someof them. 
Me-vas’.1.4-s18, 87: s. A passing of the seat of a 
disease from one place orer to another. . 
Mer’-4-Tanr”-sus, 8. That which is taken arv/A4 the 
sole,—the middle of the sule between the toes and the 
aucle. 


Met’-a-tar”-sal, a. Belonging to the metatarsus. 


Me-rareH’-r-sis, 8 A fransposifton,—grammatical, 
as of the r in iron, (iern,) or the w in whim, (hwim;) 
medical, as of some cause of disease when it is not 
expelled from the system. : . 

¢>- The other compounds of meta-, which will be found 
in their alphabetical places hereafter, are Metempsy- 
chosis, &c., Metemptosis, Metic, Metonymy, &e., Me 
tope, Metoposcopy, &c., to which might be added 
Meteor, &e., and Method, &c., if throngh long use of 
the compounded forms they had not taken even in 
Greek the footing of o:iginal words. 


METAGE.—See under to Mete. 


METAL=mét-a@l, 12: # An undecompounded 
body, insoluble in water, fusible by heat, and capable 
in the state of an oxide of uniting with acids aud 
furming with them metallic salts: gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, tin, quicksilver, were the metals commonly 
acknowledged ; but chemical science in its improved 
state now reckons thirty-eight metals, though some of 
them have never yet been exhibited in a separate 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionery. 
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. form: in our older authors, it is sometimesused for wnat 


is now signified by a distinct word, mettio. 
Me-tal/-lic. $8: a. Consisting of metal ; partaking 
of the nature of a metal. 


&> This and the following double the / on account of 


the original Latin, Metallum: in an English com- 


pound the / remains single, as in Afet‘al-man, (a 


worker in metals.) 
Met-al-line, 105: a. Metallic; like metal. 


Met’-al-list, «. A worker in metals; one skilled in 
metals. 

Tv Met'-al-lize, v. a. To give a substance its metal- 
lic qualities. 

Met!-al-loid, s. That which is like a metal, a name 
which some persons choose to apply to the metallic 
lhases of the earths and alkalies. 

Mevt’-al-lit “-er-ous, $7,120 : a, Producing metals. 

Me-tal/-li-form, a. Like metal. 

Met’-al-log”-ra-phy, (-fey, 163) 87: 8. A trea. 
tise on metals; the science of describing metals. 

Met"”-al-lur’-yy, 105: s. The art of working me- 
tals, comprehending every process in which metals 
are the material; in a more limited sense, the opera- 
tion of separiting metals frum thvir ores. 

Met’-al-lur’-gist, 9. A worker in metals. _ 

Met!-«l-lur’-yic, a. Pertaining to metallurgy. 

Jo METE=meet, v. a. To measure; to reduce to 
measure. 

Me’-tage, s. Measurement, seldom used but for the 
measurement of coals. 

Me’-ter, s. One who metes or measures, as a coul- 
meter; also the nuity of the French measure of length 
equal to 39,4 English inches. 

Me’-tre, (-ter, 159) s. Measure, as applied to verse ; 
verse, 

Me-tric’-ian, (-trish’-@n) 8. A poet. (Chaucer.] 

Me’-trist, s. A versifier. (Bale, 1550 | 

Met!-ri-cal, a. Measured, having rhythm. 

Met’-ri-cal-ly, ad. According to poetic measure. 

Me-trol!-o-gy, 87: 8. The doctrine of measures. 

Mete-vard, s. An ancient word for a measuring rod, 
also called a Mete’-wind or Mcl-wand. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS, mé-témp/-s¢-co"-cis, 
161: 8s. The transmigration of the soul into the bodies 
of other animals, as taught by Pythagoras, and still 
believed in some parts of the East.—see Meta-. 

To Me-temp’-sy-chose, v.a. To translate into 
another body. ([Peacham.) 


METEMPTOSIS=mét’.8mp-to”’-cis, 9. A fall. 
ing or happening a day after the time, (sec M ctu-,) an 
event which would take place with respect to the new 
moon if the bissextile were not suppressed once in 
every 134 years; hence the suppression of the day fur 
this purpose, or the reducing of a leap to a common 
yenr; the opposite to this is the pro’empto’’sis, or the 
ita of a day every 330 years, and another every 

400. 


METEOR=me-té-or, 38, 147: s. Any natural 


eat in the air or clonds; more particularly a 
ery or luminous body occasionally seen rapidly movio 
through the atmosphere, and throwing off with iad 
explosions fragments that reach the earth called fire. 
stones; also the fire-balls called falling stars, supposed 
to be gelatinous matter intlated by phosphuretted hy- 
drogen gas; and the lights called tgnes fatut ascribed 
to the same cause; figuratively, any thing that tran. 
siently dazzles or strikes with wouder. 


To Me-te-or-ize, v.n. To ascend in evaporation. 
(Evelyn) ; 

Me’-te-or”-ic, 83: a. Peitaining to meteors ; bright, 
transient, dazzling. 


Me-te’-o-rous, 81, 120: a. Having the nature of a 


meteor. [Milton.] 
Me/’-te-or'-o-lite, s. A meteoric stone. 
Mec’-te-or-ol’/-o-gy, 87: 8. The doctrine of me. 


MET 


teors; generally, the science of the atmosphere and ft: 
phenomena. 
Me’-te-or-ul’”-o-gist, 8. One versed in meteorology. 
Me-te-or'-o-log’-ic, 88 : ie Pertaining to the at- 
Me’-te-or’-0-log"-i-cal, !mospt.cre and its phe- 
Nomena: a meteorological table or register is an 
account of the state of the air from time to time, its 
various density, dryness or moisture, the state of the 
winds, raiu fallen, &c. . 
Me”-te-or’-o-man’-cy, 87: 8. Divination by me- 
teors, chiefly by thunder and lightning. 
Me’-te-or’-os-cope’, s. An instrument for taking 
the magnitude ani distances of the heavenly bodies. 
Me’-te-or-os"-co-py, 87: s. That part of astro- 
nomy which treats of the difference of the remote 
heavenly bodies, their distances, &c. 
under To Mete. 
METHEGLIN=me-thég’-l¥n, s. Drink made of 
honey boiled with water and fermented. 
METHINKS.=See under Me. 


METHOD, méu/-6d, 18: 8. A suitable or conve- 
nient arrangement, with a view to some end; way, 
manner ; classification. 

Me-thod!-ic, 88 ‘\ a. Ranged or proceeding in duo 

Me-thod!-i-cal, J§ or just order. 

Me-/hod’-t-cal-ly, ad. According to method. 

To Meth’-o-dize, v.a. To regulate, to dispose in 
order, 

Mech’-o-dist, s. An observer of method ; with spe- 
cial application, a physician of an ancient school re- 
markable tor adherence to theory; with a reference to 
this special meaning, applied at the beginning of the 
last century to some young men at Oxford, of strony 
religious feelings and methodical conduct, whose fol- 
lowers now constitute a large sect, some of them ad- 
hering to the Arminian doctrines of Wesley, some to 
the Calvinistic bias of Whitfield; a puritan. 

Me/h!-o-dist’-i-cal, a. Agreeing with the practice, 
principles, or manners of the Methodists ; puritauical. 

Merd’-o dist"-1-cal-ly, ad. As a Methodist. 

Meth’-od-ism, 158: s. The principles and practice 
of the Methodists. 

METHOUGHT.—See under Me. 

METIC=mét’-tck, s Onc living uA others in their 
dwelling or city; (sce Meta-:) applied to a sojourner 
in a city of ancient Greece. [Mitford.] Or Metascus. 

METICULOUS, mé-tick’-0-lus, 120: a. Fear 
ful. (Cnusual.) 


METONI1C=mé-tdn’-Yck, a. An epithet applied to 
the cycle of ninetcen years, or to the year when the 
lunations of the moon return to the same day of the 
month: so called from the discoverer, Meton, the 
Athenian, 

METONYMY, mét’.3-nim/-dy, 8. The transfer of 
a name, (see Meta-) as that of the effect for the cause, 
ads death, ¢. e. death that makes cold,) the author 
or his works, the inventor for the thing invented, &c : 
M-tuphor is used for the generic name both of tuis 
figure, uf metaphor strictly, and of synecdoche, 

Met’-o-nym’-i-cal, @. Put by metonymy. 

Met!-o-nym"-i-cal-ly, ad. By metonymy. 

METOPE=mit'-6-péy, 101: s. That which is made 
with an opening, (see Meta.,) applied to the squire 
space between triglyphs in the frieze of the Duiic 


order. 

METOPOSCOPY, mét'-d. pds”-cd-pdy, s. Strictly, 
an examination ur view of that which is between the 
eyes, that is, of the forehead ; (see Meta-:) the study 
of physiognomy. 

METRE, METRIST, METRICAL, &c.—B8ce 
under To Nete. 

METROPOLIS=mé-trép/-d-lis, s. The m:ther- 
city: see Mater, which is the Latin form of the pretix 
in this word. 

Me’-tro-pol”-i-tan, 81: a. and s. Pertaining to a 


The sign = is used after mades of spelling (hat bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-wn, i, e. mission, 165: vizh-un, t.¢. vision, 163: thin, 166; thén, 166, 
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metropolis:—s. A bishop of the mother church of 


other churches,—an archbishop. 
Me-trop’-o-lite, s. A metropolitan. 


Me'-tro-po-lit”-i-cal, 81: a. Having the rank of a 


metropolis; also. archiepiscopal. 


METTLE, mét’-tl. s. (Said to be » deflection from 
Metal.) Temperament easily warmed or excited, 
spint, ardeur: it sometimes signifies substance, where 


metal, figuratively applied, would be the better word. 
Met’-tled, }14: @. Ardent, full of fire. 
Met’-tle-some, (-sum, 107) a. Ardent, brisk, gay. 
Met’-tle-some-ly, ad. With high spirit. 
Met’-tle-sume-ness, s. High spiritedness. 


METWAND, mét'-wond, 8. A meteyard, which 


see. { Burke.]} 


To MEW=muge, 110: v. n. Originally, to change, 
to put on a new appearance; thence, to chanve or 
moult, as a hawk her feathers; thence, to confine ina 


cage till she moults, or while moulting: see lower in 
the class: see also the following classes. 
Mew’-ing, s. The act of moniting. 
Mew, s. Acage for hawks while mewing ; thence, 
an enclosure; a place where any thing is confined. 
Mews, 153: s. PY. Places for enclosing horses; sta- 
bles: originally, they were places for hawks. 

To Mew, v. a. To shut up, to confine, to enclose, to 
imprison.—See the head word. 

MEW=mitk, s. A sea-fowl, so named. 

To MEW=mik, v.. To make a noise like the ery 
ofa cat, to mewl. 

Mew’-ing, s. A crying as of a cat. 

To Muew1., (mile) v. 2. To cry from uneasiness, as 
an infant: Tv Squall is to cry from pain or passion. 

Mewl’-er, 36: 8. One that mewls; an infant. 

MEYNT.—See Meint under To Meine. 


MEZEREON = mé-zére-d-dn, 43: [8 The 
spurge-olive or laurel. 

MEZZO, mét’-zd, [Ital.] 170: a. Middle, mean. 

Mez!-zo-re-lie’-vo, (-lé/-vd.) 9 Demi-relief. Com- 
pare Baas-relief, 

Mez’-zo-tin”-to, 8. Literally, a half. painted repre- 
sentation, applied to engravings which resemble 
drawings in Indian ink. 

MIASM, mi’-dzm, 158: s. An infecting particle 
or substance floating in the air. 

Mi-as’-ma, 8. The Greek form of the previous word ; 
in the plural] Mi-as!-ma-ta. 

Mi’-as-mat”-ic, 83: a. Infectious by miasmata. 

MICA=mi'-cd, s. A mineral of a foliated structure, 
tale, glimmer, glist. 

Mi-ca’-ceous, (-shiis, 147 ) @, Ofthe nature of mica. 

MICE.—See Mouse. 

MICHAELMAS, mic-kél-mds, 120, 12: «. 
The feast of the archangel Michael, Sept. 29. 

To MICH E=mitch, 189: v. 2. To pilfer, to com. 
mit accret theft; thence, to lurk, to lie hid: Aiching 
Nalicho, or Ma‘echo, ia mischief concealing itself.— 
Sce Malicho. ( Obs.) 

Mich’-er, s. A pilferer; a sculker. [Shaks.] 

Mich’-er-y, s. Theft, cheating. [Obs.] 

MICKLE, mic’-kl, 101: a. Much. (Mil. Shaks.] 


MICROCOSM, mi’-crd-cdzm, 158: 8. A Jittle 
world, particularly man considered aa au epitome of 
the macrocusm. See Micro-, &c., in Supp, 

Mi’-cro-cos"-mi-cal, a. Pertaining to the little 
world: pertaining to man. AMicrucusmic is the same. 

M1’-cro-cous-ric, 8. An instrument by which to 
hear smal! sounds, also called a Mi‘-cro-phune. 

Mi-croa/-ra-PHy, (-féy, 163) 87: 8. The descrip- 
tion of such smai/ objects as cun be seen only by a 
microseupe, 

Mi-crom’-e-Ten, 87 : s. An instrument to measure 
small spaces, 


MIG 


M1’-cro-scops, & An optical instrument for viewiag 
small objects. 

Mi’-cro-scop’-ic, 88 i‘ @. Obtained or assisted by 

Mi/-cro-scop"-i-cal, { a microscope; visible by a 
microscope; having the powers of a microscope. 

Mi’-cro-scop”-s-cal-ly, ad. By a microscope. 

MICTURITION, mick’-td rish”-in, 89: ». 
The voiding of urine. 

MIDA=mi’-dd, s. The worm pr.ducing the bean.fy. 

MiD=mid, a. (Super. Midst and Mid’most.) 
Middle. 

Midst, prep. Amidst. [Poet.] 

Mid’-dle.—See lower in the class: and words which 
belong not to the class, as Mipor, sec hereafter. 

Mid’-land, a. Remote from the land; also, sur. 
rounded by land, mediterranean. 

Mid!-leg, s. Middle of the leg. 

Mid’-lent, s. The middle of Lent. 

Mid!-nigAt, (-nite. 115) s. and a. The depth or 
noon of night :—adj. Being in the middle of the night. 

> Old authors accent the last syllable. 

Mid/-riff, s. That which is in the middle of the 
belly or trunk,—a skin or membrane which separates 
the heart aud lungs from the lower belly. 

Mid’-ship, a. Being or belonging to the middle of 
the ship: hence the ado. Alidships. 

Mid’-ship-man, s. A kind of naval cadet. 

Mid’-sum-mer, 8. The summer solstice, June 21 ; 
and the time about it. 

Mid’-ward, 140: a. Being in the midst. 

Mid’-way, s. a. and ad. The part of the way Iving 
equally between the beginning and the end :—adj. 
Being in the midway :—adv. Iu the midway. 

Miw’-wirr, 8. A wife, #. e. a woman who is the 
means or help of another,—she who assists women in 
childbirth: some etymologists make it a compouud 
of meed aud wife. 

To Mid’-wife, v. a. and 7”. To assist in childbirth: 
—neu. To act as a midwife. 

Bid wile ys (- wif-&r-Cy=wiP-rdy, 134) 2. As 
sistance in childbirth ; profession of a midwife. 

(> Other compounds which are scarcely single wonis, 
or vn which at least the accent is variable, are Afrd- 
age; Mid-course; Alid-diy; Alid-heaven; Mid-seu, 
Mid-wood; Mid-stream; Mid winter, &c. 

Mip’-p.g, 101: a. and s. (Super. Middlemost.> 
Equally distant from two extremes; intermediate :—s. 
The part equally distant from the extremities or frum 
the verge. 

Mid/-dling, a. Of middle rank or degree; of mo- 
derate extent or capacity. 

Mid’-dling-ly, ad. Passably, indifferently. 

G> Among the compounds are Middle-aged; Mid’dle- 
earth, (the earth considered as between heaven and 
hell :) Mid’dle-witted, &e. 

MIDGE=midge s. A gnat. [Obs.] 

MIEN, mean, 103: 8. Air, look, manner. 

MIFF=miff, s.  Displeasure, ill-humour. (Colloq. } 

Miffed, (mift, 114, 143) a, Slightly offended. 

MIGHT.—See May, (the verb.) 

MIGHIT, mite, 115: 8. Power, strength, force : 
With might and main, utmost force. [A pleunasm. } 

Might'-y, a. and ad. Strong, powerful; valiant 
powerful by command,—by influence,—by number 
s‘troug in any respect; vast: momentous :—adv 
(Collog.) In a great degree, as mighty fine. 

Might’-4-ly, 105: ad. In a mighty manner: in a 
great degree, a sense oceurring but in familiar or in 
ironical language. 

Might’-i-ness, 8. The quality of being mighty ; 
height of dignity; a title of dignity. 

MIGNIARD, min/-yard, 157, 146: a. Son, 
dainty, pretty. (B. Jon.) Hence, To Min’ iar-dize. 


The schemes entire, and the principles te which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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MIL 
Mion!-on-erre”, (min/-yon-&e’, [Fr.] 170) s. 


An annual flower much liked for its sweet scent, 

To MIGRATE=mr-gradt,, v. n. To pass to a 
place of residence in another country or district. 

M:'-gra-tor-y, 129, 105: a, Habitually migrating ; 
disposed to migrate, 

Mi-gra’-tion, 89: 8. Act of migrating; change of 

lace, removal. 

MILCH-—miltch, a. (Compare Milk, &c.) Giving 
milk; in an obsolete figurative sense, soft, tender. 

MILD, miled, 115: a. Soft, smooth, gentle ; hence, 
soft or kind in disposition, tender, clement, indulgent; 
not acrid, not corrosive; demulyent, assuasive, molli- 
fying; mellow, sweet, having no acidity; hence, soft 
or gentle in expression, not severe, nut violent, 

Mild’-ly, ad. Gently ; with mildness. 

Mi.ld'-ness, s. Quality of being mild; gentleness. 

MILDEW-=mill’-dic, 110: s. (Compare Mel.) 


Honey dew, x clammy sweet juice found on the haves 
of plants, which corrodes aud otherwise injures them ; 
hence applied to spots caused by moisture uu cloth 
and paper. 

To Mil’-dew, v. a. To tint with mildew, 


MILE=mik, s. The usual measure of roads in 
England, 1760 yards: the Roman mile (mi(‘le-pas’suam, 
from which our word is derived) was u thousand paces, 
or 160U yards, 


Mile’-aye, s. Fees paid for travel by the mile. 


Mile’-stone, s. A post marking the miles: {t is not 
always of stone. 

Mitl/-1.1-4n-y, 105, 146: a. Denoting a mile. 

MILFOIL=mil'-foil, 30: 8. (Compare Millenary, 
&c.) The thousand leaved plant,—the yarrow, 

MILIARY, mil’-yar-dy, 90: @. Small, resembling 
millet seed: a mibary fever is a fever that produces 
smull eruptions like millet seeds. 


MILIC 


>E..—See in the next class. 
MILITANT, mii’-d-tant, a. Fighting, engaged 


in warfare us a soldier; the church militant is the 
charch on earth engaged in warfare with hell and the 
world, distinct from the church triumphant in heaven, 

Mil!-i-tan-cy, 8. Warfare. (Mountague, 1648.,] 

Mil!-i-tar-y, a. and s. Professing arms; soldierly ; 
warlike ; constituted by soldiers: (3ucon uses Militar :) 
—s. pl. The soldiery, 

Mil!-i-tar-i-ly, ad. Iu a soldierly manner. 

To Miu/-i-rare, v n. To war in ao figurative sense, 
followed by ag:inst, less frequently by wsrh, —to oppose, 
to operate unfavourably. 

Mi-1.17/-14, (mé-lish’-’d, 90) s. The stunding force 
of a nation. 

Mi-lice/, (-leece) 8. Militia. (Temple. ) 

M1ILK=niilk, s. The natural liquor wih which 
mammiferous animals feed their youny; uu artilicial 
emulsjon. 

To Milk, v. a. To draw milk from by the hand; to 
suck: the latter sense occurs in Shakspeare, but is 
unusual, 

Milk’-en, 114: a. Consisting of milk. (Temple. 


Milk’-er, 36: 8. One that milks; in sume places, 
a cow that gives milk. 

Milk’-y, a, Made of milk; yielding milk; having 
the qualities of milk, soft, geutle; tender, timmorous; 
resembling milk. ; 

Mil/-ky-way”, (in Greek called, corresponiently, the 
Galacy, in Latin the Via Lacteu,) is a broad white wa 
in the heavens, supposed to be the blended light of iu- 
numerable tixed stars. 

Milk’-i-ness, s, State of being milky; state ap 
proaching to that of milk ; softness. 

&> The compounds are Mik’ fever, (fever which accom- 

anies the first flowing of milk after childbirth *) 

Wilk’ hedge, (an eastern shrub containing a milks 

yuice;) Mulk’ivered, (cowardly ;) Milk’ muid, (a dairy- 

maid that milks the cows; sometimes used fura milk- 


MIL 


woman ;) Aitk’-man,(a man who aclis milk ;) Ali/A’% 
patl, Milk’-pan, (vessels for holding milk ;) Mk pot! 

tage, (made with milk, water, and oatmeal:) Mek’ 
score, (the reckoning of milk supplied ;) Mrlk’-sop, (a 
piece of bread sopped in milk ; more commonly, a solt, 
effeminate, feeble-minded man ;) Alilk’-thistle. (a herb 3) 
Mi‘k’-tooth, (one of those small fore teeth which a foul 
cuts at about three months, and casts before he is 
three years old ;) aa (a herb;) Mr/k’-netch, 
Milk'-weed, Milk’-wort, (plants 3) Muk’-white, (white 
as milk ;) Mik’-woman, (a woman who sells milk ) &e. 

MILL=mill, 8. An engine or machine for grinding 
or reducing any substance to fine particles; or for 
pressure of any material requiring such operation in 
the arts or manufactures ; specially a machine for 
grinding corn; the building that contains the mill :-— 
See also uader Millesimal subjected to Millenary. 

To Mill, v. a. To grind; to stamp by a mill; to 
prepare by fulling witha mill; in cant languaye, tu 
beat with the fists. 

Mil/-ler, s. He who grinds; he who keeps or attends 
a mill; itis also the name of a fly. Mu'ler’s-thumd™ 
is a small fish, also called a bull head. 

Milled, t14: 8. Having undergone the operation 
ofa mill: A milled or Mill-sirpence, was so called as 
being one of the first milled pieces of money used in 
England, and coined in L561. 

GF: Other compounds are Mill’-cog, (the cog of a mill- 
wheel ;) Aiid’-dam, (the mould by which the water is 
kept up for turuing a wat-r mill;) Mill-Aurse, (a horse 
that turns a mill;) Mil’-mountains, (a herb:) Mul. 
pond, (a pond for driving a mill-wheel,) Al:lé-ruce, 
(the water that drives uv mill ;) AMetdé-stune, (the stone 
in a mill that crushes the substance to be yround;) 
Mil! tooth, (oue ot the mill-teeth or grinders;) Milt’- 
wheel, (a wheel that turns other works of a mill,) &e. 

MILLENARY, mil!-l&n-ar-ey, 129, 105: a 
and s. Consisting of a thuwsund:—s, The space of a 
thousand vears. 

Mii-len-a’’-ri-an, 90, 41: 8. One who expects 
the Millenium. 

Mu-ven’-ni-um, 90; 8. A thousand years; spe- 
cially, the thousand years during which it is believed 
by many that Christ shall reiga with the faithful upon 
earth atter the resarrection befure the final completion 
of beatitude. 

Mil-len’-ni-al, a, Pertaining to the Millennium. 

Mi./-len-nist, s. A millenarian. 

Mi1/-Le-prpg, s, An insect with a (housand, that 
is, with many feet, applied as a name to the woodluuse. 

Miv!-1.e-porg, s. A genus of lithophytes that have 
their surface perforated with a ¢huusaad, that is, with 
numerous little holes or pores. : 

Mil’-le-po-rite”, 3, Fussil millepores. 

Mit-ies'-mas, @. Thousandta; 
thousundths., 

Mill, s. An American money of account, the thou- 
saudth part ufa dollar:—Sec also in its place. 

Mil’-li-gram/, 8. The thousandth part of a gram, 

Mil!-le-li/-ter, s. of a liter, of u meter, in the 

Mil”-li-me’-ter, a. J new system of French weights 
and measures. 

Mill’-ree, s. (Also spelled Millrea.) A thousand 
rees, or about 3s. Gd. sterling ; itisa Portuguese mouey. 

MILLER, MILLER’S-THUMB.—See under 
Mill. Millerite, see in Supp. 

MILLET=mil’-lé, s. A plant furnishing a grain 
used for fuod, and in medicine; the yraip of the plant, 
As the name of a fish, the Mullet is probably meant. 

MILLIARY.—See under Mile. 


MILLINER, mil-lé-ner, 105: 8. One who 
makes or sells head-dresses for women. 

Mil’-li-ner-y, s. Head dresses for females and the 
materials for making them, 

MILLION, mii/-yon, 146: 8. Ten hundred 
thousand,—a thousand times a thousand, or a huo 
dred myriads; any very great indefinite number, 


Mill/-con-ar-y, a. Consisting of millions. 


broken into 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
- - Consonants: mish-un, i. ¢, mussion, 165: vizh-un, i, ¢. visiun,)165)3 thin, 166% then. 166. 
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MIN | 
Milf-soned, (-yund, 114) @ Multiplied by mil- 


lions. 

Mill’-contk, a. The ordinal of ao million, the ten 
hundsed thousandth, 

MILL-MOUNTAINS, MILL-POND, MILL- 
RACE, MILL-SIXPENCE, &c.—See among 
the compounds of MilL 

MILLREE.—See under Millenary. 

MILT, milt, s. The sp.en, a viscus situated in the 

* left hypochondrium under the diaphragm; the soft 
roe of fishes, being the spermatic part of the male. 

Tv M1117, v. a. To impregnate the roe or spawn of 
the female fish. : 

Milt’-er, s. A male fish. 

- Mit.2/-worr, (-wurt, 141) s. A plant. 

MIME=mimg, 8. One who mimics; 
amuses by gesticulations; a buffoon. ; 

To Mime, v. ”. To play the mime: hence Mi'mer, 
which does not s2em however to have been used. 

Mi-me-sis, Mae s. Mimicry. ([Rhet.] 

Mi-met’-ic, 88 ‘| a. Prone to imitate or mimic ; 

Mi-met’-i-cal, J imitative. 

Mimic, a. and s. Imitative :—s. Au imitator of man- 
ners; a gesticulator,a buffoon :—v.To Mim’-ic ; whence 

Min)’-i-cal, a. Imitative; befitting a mimic; acting 
the mimic. Mimicking, Mimicked, pts. 

Mim’ i-cal-ly, ad. In a mimical manner, 

Mim/-ic-ry, s. Burlesque imitation. 

Mim-og’-ra-pher, 87, 163: s. A writer of farces. 

MINA=mi'-nd, 8. A weight or denomination of 
money: that of the Old Testament was valued ut sixty 
Shekels; the Greek mina was equivalent toa weight 
of gold now equal to £2 17s. 

MINACIOUS, mé-na’-sh’tis, 90: a Full of 
threats. 

Mi-nac-i-ty, (-mass'-¢-téy, 92, 105) #. Disposition 
to use threats. 

Min/-a-tor-y, 129 a. Threatening. 

MINARET=mion!-d-sét, s. A small spire or spire- 
like ornament iu Suracen architecture. 

To MINCE=mincs, v. a. and 2. To cut into very 
small parts, to clip or half pronounce :—ace. To walk 
by half steps; to speak imperfectly or uffectedly. 

Min’-cing-ly, ad. In small parts; with a mincing 
manner, affectedly. 

Mince’-meat, Minced’-aeat, s. Meat chopped 
small, 

Miuce-pie’, s, A pie made of mince-meat. 

MIND, mined, 115: #. The power or capacity to 
receive sensations, to understand, and to be affected 
with emotion or passion,—the soul; the power to un- 
derstand exclusively,—the intellect distinct from the 
sensury and from the heart or soul; (this last word, 
suul,iu its limited meaning is equivalent to heart:) 
liking, choice, affectiun ; thoughts, sentiments; opi- 
niou; memory, generally preceded by tn, fo, oul of, 
&e.: Dryden uses it to siguily the quality or dis- 
position of things inanimate. 

To Mind, v. a. and ”. To mark, to attend to; to 
put in mind, to remiud; io our older authors, to intend, 
tu mean :—sew. To incline, to be disposed. 

Mind!-ed, a. Disposed, inclined, affected; in com- 
pounds, having a mind; as Aigh-minded. 

Mind’-ed- ness, s. The state of being minded, in some 
way defined by the context. 

Mind!-ful, 117: a. Attentive, heedful. 

Mind!-ful-ly, ad. Attentively, heed fully. 

M:nd’-ful-ness, s. State of being mindful. 

Mind’-less, a. Destitute of mind, inuttentive, un- 
thinking. 

Mind’-stric-ken, 114: a. Moved, affected in the 
mind, 

MIN E=mine, pron. (See 1.) Of or belonging to me. 

&> When this word is used adjectively before a word 


one who 


MIN 


beginning with a vowel or A mate; as in saying, “ Ca 
wine honour,” the complete ubsence of accentual 
force, (Prin. 176, 105,) aud a style quite colluguial, 
will permit the shortening of the sound inte nie. 

MINE=ming, s. A pit or excavation in the earth ; 
an excavation for obtaining metals ; (that for obtain- 
ing stone only is a quarry ;) an excavation fcr lodging 
gunpowder in order to blow up something above it. 

To Mine, v. n. and @ To dig mines or burrows; 
to practise secret means of injury :—act. To sap; to 
ruin by mines; hence, to ruin or destroy by slow aod 
secret means, in which figurative sense To Undermine 
is more frequently used. 

Mi/-ner, s. A mine-digger ; one who digs for metals, 
une who makes military mines. 

Mi'-ny, a. Abounding in mines; subterrancous. 
(Thomson.} 

Min/-kr-41, s. and a. A body destitute of organ- 
ization, and which naturally exists within the earth or 
at its surface,—a fossil: minerals were formerly 
divided into salts, earths, inflammables, and ores; but 
Mure accurate distributions are now generally fv!- 
lowed :—adj. Pertaining to mincrals; consisting of 
fossil substances; impregnated with minerals. 

Min’-er-al-ist, 8. One practically skilled in minerals, 

To Min’-er-al-ize, v. a. To convert by natural pro- 
cess into a mineral, to impregnate with a mineral ; to 
combine with a metal in turming au ore or mineral. 

Min"-er-al-i/-zer, s. A substance that mineralizes 
another, as sulphur. 

Min’-er-al’-t-za"-sion, 89: 8. The act or natural 
process of miueralizing. 

Min’-er-al-o-gy, 87: 8. The study or science of 
all inorganic substances im the carth or on its surface. 

M in’-er-al’/-o-yist, 8. Oue skilled in miveraluzy. 

Min’-er-al-og"-i-cal, 83: a, Fertaining to mine- 
ralogy. 

MINEVER.—Sce Meniver. 

To MINGLE. ming’-gl, 158, 101: v. a. and ». 
To mix, to joiu, to compound; tu confuse ; to com 
taminate :—new. ‘To be mixed. 

Min’-gle, & Mixture, medley, confused masa, 

Mir’-yler, 36: s. He who mingles. 

Mia’-gled-ly, Ild, L053 ad. Confusedly. 

Min’-yle-man'-yle, s. A hotch-potch. (Heoker ] 

MINIARD, &c.—See Migniard. 

To MINIATE, min’-2-dte, v. a. (Compare Mi. 
nium.) To paint or tinge with vermillion. 

Min!-14-Tung, (moiny-b-td re, 103, 147) &. Red letter, 
rubric distinction ; a painting in vermillion, and henca 
a painting in whatever colours mixed with gum and 
Water, which being a mode almost exclusively ap- 
propriated to small figures, the word lias hence ac- 
quired its present usual signification, namely, a repre 
sentativod in a small compass, generally on ivcry, 
vellum, or paper: it is often used adlpretlvly, to sig 
nify little, an application much promoted’ by the 
accideutal relationship in svuad to the fulluwing two 
classes of words. 

MINIKIN, min’-d-kin, a. and s. Small. dimi. 
nutive :—s. A little durling; a darling, a favourite; a 
smal}} sort of pin. 

Min/-ron, (min/-yon, 146, 18) @. and s. (See 
also under Minium.) Small, delicate; hence, trim, 
dainty, fine, elegaut; pleasing, gentle: [Ove.J—s. A 
favourite, a darling; a low dependent; a small-size 
printing type next below brevier, sometimes called 
minim. 

Min’-ton-ly, ad. In the manner of a minion ; Guely, 
affectedly ; Mintun-like is the same. (Ubs.} 

Min/-ton-ship, s. State of a favourite. 

MINIM.—See in the ensuing class. 

MINIMUM, min’-émim, 105: s. The least: 
the least quantity assignable in a piven case as op 
posed to marimum. 

Min’-1 mus, s. A being of the least size. [Shaks } 

Min/-1m, @, A small being, a dwarf; one of an order 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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of friars who called themselves Min/imé, or tre :east of 


all; anciently, the shortest note in music, (See Semi- 
breve ;) a small printing type, (See Minion under 
Minikin ;) Speuser uses it to signily a little song or 
poem. 

> For Min’iment, which is unconnected with this 
class, see Muniment. 


MINION, MINIONLY, &c.—Sce under Minikin. 

MINION, MINIOUS.—Sce under Minium. 

To MINISH=mIn’-ishi, v. ae To lessen, to dimi- 
nish. [Bible.] 

MINISTER=min-is-ter. 36 : 8. One who acts by 
delegated authority; in special senses, one whio is em- 
ployed in the administration of government; one who 
administers the rites of religion; one who is ac- 
credited to a foreign court without the diguity of an 
ambassador. 

To Min’-is-ter, v. a. and 2. To give, to supply, to 
afford :—neu. To atten; to serve in some office; to 
serve in a religious office; to give supplies of things 
needful; to administer us to the sick. 

Min’-is-te”’-ri-ul, 90, 43: @. Attendant, acting at 
command, or under authority ; pertaining tu ministers 
of state; pertaining to a sacerdctal office. 

Min/’-is-te’-ri-al-ly, ad. In a ministerial manner. 

. Min/-is-ter-y, 8. Ministry, which is the same word 
contracted, 

Min’-is-tral, a. Pertaining to a minister, 

Min’'-is-trant, a. Ministering. 

Min’-is-tress, s. She who miuisters. 

Min’-is-try, 8. Agency; office, service; the persons 
who immediately under the king administer the go- 
vernment; office of one delegated to preach, eccle- 
siastical function; business. 

Min/-is-tra”-t2on, 89: s. Agency; office; service ; 
ecclesiastical function. 

To Mis'-rEn, v. n. To serve, to be of use. (Spenser, 
P. Q., TEL. wii, 51.) 

MINIUM, min’-é-iim, 90: 8. The red oxide of 
lead produced by calcination. 

Min/-i-on, 146: @. Vermilion. [Burton.] 

Min’-t-ows, 120: a. Of the coluur of red lead. 
{ Brown.) 

MINK, mingk, 158: 8. A sort of water-rat in 
America. 

MINNOCK, s. A misprint in Shakspeare for Mimic. 

MINNOW, min/-nd, 8: 8. (Compare Miniken 
and Minimum.) A very small fish,—the pink. 

MINOR=mi'-nor, 38: a. and 8. Less, smaller ; 
inferior; petty, inconsiderab'e :—s, One under age; 
the second or particular proposition of a syllugism, or, 
according to Aristotelian logic, that proposition of the 
two premises which contains the minor term; (see 
Major;) a title assumed in tuken of humility by a 
Franciscan friar, who was also called a Mi’-nur-ite. 

Mi-nor’-:-ty, 84, |U5: 8. The state of being less ; 
the smaller number ; the state of being under axe. 

Tuo Min’-o-rate, 92: v.a. To lessen. (Glanvil.] 

Min’-o-ra”-gon, 89: 8. Act of leasening ; decrease. 
(Brown J 

MINOTAUR=miIn’-6-tor, 131: 8. A fabled mon- 
ster, hulf man and half bull. 

MINSTER=minu!-ster, 36: 8, A monastery; an 
eecle-iastical fraternity; a cathedral church. 

MINSTREL=min’-strél, s. A musician of the 
middie ages who was also a poet and a singer; hence, 
a musician; a bard or poet; a singer. 

Min’-strel-sy, 152: 8. The occupation or art of a 
minstrel ; music, instrumental harmony ; a company 
of musicians. 

MINT=mint, «. A plot 

MINT=miInt, s. The place where money is coined ; 
figuratively, any place in which something is coined 
or inven 

To Mint, v. a. To coin, to stamp money ; to invent; 
to forge. [Bacon.] 


MIR 


Mint’-age, 39: 8. That which is coined or stainped 
the duty paid for coining. 

Mint’-er, 8. A coiner; an inventor. 

Mint’-man, s. Oue skilled in coinage. [Bacon.] 

Mint’-mas-ter, s. One who presides in cviving ; one 
who invents, 

MINUET=min’-t-@t, s. A slow, stately dance; a 
tune to which a minuet is danced, and whicli is always 
in triple time. 


MINUM.—See Minim. 
MINUTE, mé-niite’, 105: a. Small, little, slen- 


der; small in bulk ; small in consequence. 

Mi-nute’-ly, ad. To a small point; exactly; to the 
least part, nicely.— See also lower under Minute, s. 

Mi-nute’-ness, s. Smaliness, inconsiderableness. 

Min’-ura, (collog. min’-it,) 81: 8. Something 
minnte; hence, a short pote of auy thing done ur to 
be done ; hence, also, the sixtieth part of an bour ; 
any small space of time. 

To Min/-ute, v. a. To set down in short hints. 

Min/-ute-ly, a. and ad, Happening every minute : 
(Shaks.]—ade. Every minute, with very little time 
intervening. 

¢> Tho compounds are BMin’ste-lovok, (book of short 
hints;) Afin‘ute-gluss, (glass of which the sand mea- 
sures a minute;) Min’ute-guns, (guns fired eser 
minute :) Min’ute-hand, (the hand of u clock ur watch 
that points out the minutes ;) Ilin'utejack, (a jack of 
the clock-house ;) &c. 

Menu/-ri-m, (-shé-é, 147, 103) s. p/. The small- 
est particulars, (Lat.) 

MINX, mingks, 153, 188: # A young pert girl. 

MIN Y.—Scee under Mine, &. 

MIRABLE, mir’-d-bl, a. Wonderfal, attracting 
admiration. [Shiaka.] 

Mux’-a-ci.e, (mir’-d-cl. 92, 129, 101) s. A won- 
der; an effect of which the antecedent cannot be re- 
ferred to any class of secondary causes, and being per- 
formed in attestation of divine authority is ascribed to 

immediate divine power: compare Cause; a theatrical 
representation of miracles given at hotiday seasous in 
the middle ages. 

To Mir'-a-cle, v. a. and nm. To make wonderful: 
(Shaks.J—neu. To work a miracle. (Obs.} 

Mi-rac!-u-lows, 92, 220: a. Done by miracle; 
wonderful. 

Mi-rac!-u-lous-ly, ad. By miracle; wonderfully. 

Mi-rac’-u-lows-ness, 8. The state of being effected 
by miracle; wonderfulness. 

MIRADOR, mfit’-d-dore’, 170: s. A balcony 
commanding a view, whence ladies 1a Spain sce shows, 
(Dryden. 

Mr-nace’, (mé-rizh’, [Fr.] 170) s. A_ spectacle 
or view of an uncommon description, applied as the 
name of an optical delusion by which objects ou the 
earth or sea appear to be raised into the air. 

Mix’-cox, (mir-ror, 129, 38) s. That in which 
objects are viewed,—a looking-glass, or any polished 
substance that reflects the images of things; figura 
lively, a pattern, an exemplar. 

Mir’-ror-stone’, s. A bright stone. [Obs.] 

MIRE=mire, 45: 8. A pismire. 

MIRE=mire, s. Mud, dirt. Mi’-ry, a. 

To Mire, v. a. To whelm in mud; to soil. 

My-ri-ness, s. State of being muddy; dirtiness. 

MIRK=merk, 35: a. Dark; obscure. (Obs.] 

Mirk’-y, a. Dark, wanting light. 

Mirk’-some, (-sum, 107) a. Dark, obscure. 

Mirk!-some-ness, 8. Obscurity. 

MIRROR, &c.—See above alung with Mirador, &e. 

MIRTH =merti, 35: 8. (Compare Merry, &e.) 
Merriment, gayety3 jollity, laughter. 

Mirth’-ful, 117: a. Merry, gay. 

Mirth’-ful-ly, ad. In @ merry manner. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i. ¢. mission, 169: vizh-tn, é.¢. vision, 165; thin, 166 : thén, 166, 
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ear See the compounds of the Saxon Mis- ander Miss 
hereafter. 


Mirth’-ful-ness, s. Mirth; merriment. 

Mirth’-less, a. Joyless, cheerless. 

MIRY —See under Mire, (dirt.) 

MISACCEPTATION, MISADVENTURE, 
and all words formed with the Saxon prefix Mis-.—See 
under the verb To Miss. 

MISANTH ROPE = mis’-&n-tirdp:, 8. A hater 
of mankind: Shakspeare uses the Greek word 
Afis-an'-thropos. 

Mis-an’-¢hro-py, 105: #. Hatred of mankind. 

Mis-an’-thro-pist, s. A hater of mankind. 

Mis-au-throp ic, 88: ia Hating or disliking 

Mis’-an-throp’-i-cal, f mankind. 

Mis-ou’. 4-mist, 87: 8. A hater of marriage. 

Mis-o@’-y-ny, (mis-Gd’-gé-néy, 169, 77) «. 
Hatred of women, 

Mis-og’-y-nist, 8. A woman-hater. 

MISCELLANY, mis’-cél-Id-ndy, 105: a. and «. 
Mixed; of various kinds:—s. A mass formed out 
of varions kinds, particularly a collection of short 
literary works or extracts: uld authors use Mis'-cel- 
lane in the same sense as an adjective. and apply it 
substantively as the name cf mixed corn, otherwise 
called Mesliv or Maslin. 

Mis’-cel-la-na”-ri-an, 90: 8. A writer of miscel- 
lanies. (Shaftesbury.] 

Mis’-cel-la”-ne-cus, 90: @. Mingled. 

Mis’-cel-la”-ne--.2s-ness, 8, State of being mingled. 

Mis’-ci-ble, 105, 101: @. Possible to be mingled. 

MISCHIEF, mfs’-chif, 103, 119: #. (This word 
is not one of the immediate compound's of the Saxon 
Mis-, though allied to them through the French and 
‘Teutonic languages.) Harm, turt,—whatever is ill 
i injuriously doue; ill-consequcnce, vexatious 
affair. 

To Mis’-chref, v. a. To hurt, to harm, to injure. 

eg The compounds are Mi s”-chief-ma'ker ; Jit" chief. 
mi'king, (adj.) Xe. 

Mis’-chiev-uws, 120: a. (Some old authors, and the 
vulgar still, accent the second syllable.) Harmful, 
hurtful; noxious; spiteful, malicious; wicked 

Mis’-chvev-ouseness, 8. Hurtfulness ; pernicivusness ; 
wickedness, 

Mis’-chiev-ows-ly, ad. Noxiously ; 

MISCHNA.—Seo Mishna, lower. 

MISCIBLE.—See above, under Miscellany. 

MISE, meze, 104,151: s (Compare Mission, &e:) 
A Norman law term originally signifying a commis- 
siun to levy muney for the expenses of administering 
justice; thence, cost, disbursement; and also, a poiut 
or issue in a court of law; sumetimes it means messuage. 

MISER, mi/-zer, 36: s One overwhelmed with 
calamity, [Spenser;] a wretch, a mean fellow, 
i<haks. :) in modern use, it is limited to one who is a 
wretch through covetousness.—See lower. 

Mis’-er-a-ble, (miz’-ér-d-bl, 101) a Unhappy ; 
calamitous; wretched; worthless. 

Mis’-er-a bly, ad. Unhappily; wretchedly. 

Mis’-er-a-ble-ness, s. State of being miserable. 

Mis’-er-y, s, Wretchedness; calamity ; cause of wretched: 
ness 


maliciously. 


Mi’-sEn, 8. One who lives miserably through fear of 
poverty, and hoards beyond a prudent economy. 
Mi'-ser-ly, a. Avaricious in extreme. 
Miv’-er-a-ble, a. Stingy. ([South.] See also above. 
Mis’-er-y, 8 Avarice. (Obs.] See also above. 
MISH MASH =mish’-mash, s. A hotch-potch. [Obs.1 
MISH NA=mish’-nd, s. A collection or digest of 


Jewish traditions and explanations of Scripture :—Also 
spelled Mischna. 


MISKIN=mls/-kin, # A little bagpipe. {Obs.] 


(MISS) MIS- 
flee the compounds of the Saxon M:s- under Min 


rereafter. 


—$<——$ 
To MISLE, miz’-zl, 151, 101: v9. To exm in 


imperceptible drops>—See this word and the sous 
nuder Mist. 


MISLEN or MISLIN.—See Mastin 

MISIETOE.—See Mistletoe. 

MISOGAMIST, MISOGYNY, &c.—See above 
along with Misanthrope, &c. 

M1SS=mis, 155: s. The term of honour to us 
married females; in polished society always with the 
name of the party, as Miss Howard, Miss Julia; to 
address by the term “‘ Miss” as in Freueh © Mad~ 
moisclle,” is old fashioned or vulyar, except towards 
chiidren, or in contempt or anger; adult lacdies, up- 
married as well as married, being addr.-ssed by the 
term“ Madam.” It was not till the begiuniny of the 
last century that Miss (supposed tu be a contractwa 
of Mistress) was applied to any but children under 
ten years of age, the term Mistress being then the style 
of grown-up unmarried ladies, though the mother was 
living:—(Comp.re Madam and Mistress.) Ina special 
sense, an unmarried fewale who lives with a man ia 
concubinage. 

Ty MISS =mis, 155: v. 9. and @ To commit an 
error, or to fail in some arm, act, or purpose; to omit ° 
accide utally; To miss of for Tu miss is now seldaae 
used ;—act, To fail of hitting, reaching, obtaiuiog, ur 
finding; to find wanting; toomit: Tu siss a thing, wm 
the sense of to be without it, is obsolete. 

Miss, & Error; failure; (Chaucer, Ascham ;} hurt, 
harm, (Spenser ;) iu the usual seuse, loss, want. 

Mis‘-aceckr-Ta”-rTion, 89: 8. The act of taking in a 
wrong sense. 

Mis’-an-ven”-rere, (-thre, 147) & 10 fortune. 

Miy’-ad-ven”-‘wred, ]14: a. Unfortunate. (Shaks.} 

Mis’-ap-visen”, (-vized, 151) a. 10 direeted. 

To Mis’-av-rEcr™, v. a. To dislike. (Milton: prose.) 

Mis -af-fect”-ed, a. 111 disposed. 

To Mis’-ar-¥1nM”, v. @. To affirm falecly. {Milton} 

Mis-armep’, 114: a. Not aimed rightly. [Speuser.] 

To Mis’-au-Lecx”, (-lédge, 102) v. a To cite 
falsely, . 

Mis’-al-!e-ga”. tion, 89: 8. Erroneous statement. 

Mis’-aL-Liep”, 114, 106: @ IW associated, 

Mis’-al-li”-ance, 12: s. Improper association. 

@2y” For Misanthrope and its relations, which are not 
formed with the Saxon Mis-, sce previously tu Af ISS. 

To Mis/-ar-p.y", v. a. To upply toa Wrong purpose. 

Mis’-a}-pli-ca’-ton, 89: s, Wrong application. 

To Mis!-,p-PRE-HEND"”, v. a. Not to understand 
richtly. 

Mis‘-ap-pre-hen"-son, (-shiin, 147) &. Wrong ap 
prehension of a meaning or fact; a mistake. 

To Mis!-ar-ranax”, (-rainge, 111) v.4. To arrange 
wrongly, 

To Mis/-4-scripe”, v.a@. To nacribe falsely. 

To Mi1s'-as-sien", (-sing, 115) va. To assign er 
roneously. 

To Mis'-at-renpn", v. a. To disregard. |Mi.ton. 
prose.) c 

To Mis’-r-comw”, (-clim, 107) v. a. Not t- be 
come, to be unseemly, not to suit. 

Mis’-be-cum*-ing, a. Unseomly. 

Mis’-be-com*-ing-ness, s. Unbecomingness. 

Mis/-pe-cor’, @. Unlawfully or irre 

Mis/-be-got’/-ten, 114: gularly begotten. 

To Mis'-pe-nave”, v. 2. To act ill or improperly - 
it is often used actively with a reciprocal pronoun, 

Mis’-be-haved’, 114; a. Untaught, uncivil. 

Mis’-be-ha"’-viour, (-have-yur, 146, 120) 3 
[ll behaviour; ill conduct. 

To Mis!-se-uizve’, 103: v. . To ‘believe 
wrongly. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels : panes chap’-ma@n: pd-pi!: law: oad : j', Ne. few, 55: a,¢,1,&c. mente, 17), 


(MISS) MIS- 


Mis’-be-liev’-er, s. Believer in a false religion. 

Mis’-be-le., 8. Wrong belief; false religion. 

To Mis!-ne-sKRu”, v.a. To suit ill, not to become. 

T) Mis'-ne-stow", 7, 108: v. a. To bestow amiss. 

Mis/-uoxn, a. Unluckily born. (Spenser.] 

To Mis cau, (-éal, 112) 195: v.a. To name 
improperly. 

Mis-called’, 114: part. a. Misnamed. 

Ta Mis-cat/-cu-LatE, v. @ To reckon wrong. 

Mis-cal/-cu-la”-tion, 89: s. Wrong computation. 

To Mis-car’-¥, 129, 105: v. x. To fail, not to 
have the intended event; with special application, tu 
have au abortion. 

Mis-car’-riaye, (-ridge, 120) s. IN conduct; um 
fortunate issue, failure; aburtion. 

To Mis-cas?’, ll: wv. a. To reckon erroneously. 

e@~ For Miscellany and its relations, MiaceLLANEOUS, 
&c, which are not formed with the Saxvun Mis-, 
see previously to MISS. 

To Mis-cen’-rRE, (-ter, 159) v. a. To collect toa 
wrony puint, to place amiss. { Donne. } 

Mis-cuancre’, 8. Ill-luck, mishap. 

Ty Mis-cHan!-ac-rer-izk, (-chr’-ick-tér-ize, 161) 
v.a. To characterize falsely. 

To Mis-cuaras’, v. a. To charge amiss, as in an 
account, 

Mis-charge’, s. A wrong item in a bill. 

Mis/-cuzer, 103,119: (This word, though {it be- 
longs indirectly, is not immediately aliied to the cluss 
of words in progress: see it therefore with its rela- 
tions, Miscurevous, &c.. previously to M Iss.) 

To Mrs-cnoose’, (-chooz, 151, 189) 0.4. To 
choose wrong. 

ea@> For Misciser, which is not formed with the Saxon 
Mis-, see previously to MISS. 

To Mis-citx’, v. a. To cite erroneously. 

Mis!-ci-ta/-sion, 6, 89: s. A wroug citation. 

To Mis’-com-PuTR”, v. @ To compute erroneously. 

Mis’-com-pu-ta”-sion, 89: , Erroneous reckoning. 

T» Mis’-con-ckEivr”, 103: v. a. and x. To havea 
false notion of, to misjudge:—seu. To have a mistaken 
notion. 

Mis’-con-ceit”, 82: ) 8. Erroneous conception, false 

Mis’-con.cep”-tion, ! opinion. 

Mis-con’-puct, 8. Wrong conduct ; ill-behaviour. 

To Mis’-con-duct”, 83: v.a. To manage amiss; to 
demean. 

Mis’-con-sucT”-org, (-ject’-ure, 147) 8. A wrong 
iless. 

Tu Mis‘-con-jecf-ure, v. a. and a. To guess wrong. 
To Mis-con’-sTRUE, (-stroo, 109) v.a, Te interpret 
erroneously, whether the object be words or things. 

Mis-con’-stru-er, 36: 8. He who misconstrues. 

Mis’-con-struc”’-fion, 89: 8. Wrong interpretation; 
wrong view; erroneous opinion derived from some- 
thing. 

Mis’-con-TIn”-u-4NCE, 3. Cessation. 

7 Mis’-cor-rEcr”’, v.a. To mistake in attempting 
to correct, 

Tv Mis-coun’-sk1, v. @. To advise wrong. 

To Mis-coun?’, v.a.and a. To count erroneously :— 
anew. To make a wrong reckoning. 

Mis-count’, s. An erroneous reckoning. 

Mis’-CRE-ANCE, \ s. Faith placed amiss; false fuith; 

Mis’-cre-AN-c¥Y, J unbelief of truth. 

Mis’-cre ant, s. One that holds a false faith, [Lord 
Rivers, 1477;] hence the moderu sense, a vile wretch. 

Mis’-cre-aTe, 99: | a. Formed unnaturally or ille 

Mis”-cre-a-TEp, } gitimately; deformed. 

To Mis-pate’, v.a. To date erroneously. 

Mis-date’, 82: s. A wrong date. 

Mius-pexp’, s. Evil doed, wicked action. 


To Mis vo’, (-d60, 


Mis-do‘-er, 8 
Mis-do’-ing, 8. A wrong done, an offeuce. 
To Mis-pougr’, (-dowt, 31, 157) v.a. To suspect 


Mis-doubdt’, 8. Suspiciun of crime or danger; 


Mis’-em-ploy’-ment, 4 
Mis-ease’, (-€ze, 151) 8. 
Mis-en’-TrRY, 8. A wrong entry, as in a book. 

@ar" See Miser anil its relations, MisgraBLe, Misery 


Mis-zov/-ern-ment, 8. 


(MISS) MIS- 


To Mis-paEm’, v. a. To judge wrong, to deem amtss 
To Mia’-pa-MKAN”, 3: v. a. To behave ill. 
Mis’-de-mean”-our, (-ur, 120) s. Ill behaviour; in 


law, an offence le«s atrocious than a crime. 


To Mis’-pk-RIVE”, ¥. a. To turn or apply improperly. 
Mis’-pE-SERT”, (-zert, 157) . Ill desert. 
Mis’-pE-vo”-TIoN, 89: 8. Mistaken piety. (Milton.) 
Mis -p1’ -ET, &. Improper food. (Spenser. 

Ts Mis’-vi-RECT”, v. a. To lead or guide amiss. 
Mis’-p1s-po-si1”-I0N, 151, 89: 8. Disposition to ill. 


(Bp. Hall.] 


To Miu’. dis-tin”. guish, 158, 145: v. a. To make 


wrung distinctions. 

107) v. a. and n. To doina 
wrong or evil manner :—new. To commit faults. 

One who does wrong. 


of deceit or danger. (Shaks. Dryden.) 
irreso- 


lution, hesitution, (Shaks.} 


Mis-doubt’-ful, 117: a. Misgiving. (Spenser. 
ea See Misx previously to MISS. 


To Mis’-EM-P1.0Y”, v. a. To employ amiss. 
Improper application. 
Uncasiness. (Chaucer.] 


&e., previously to MISS. 


Mis’-rs-TREM”, & Disregard, slight. 


 Mis-es-temate, 105: v. a. To estimate amiase 
To Mis-vau’, (-fawl, 112) 195: v. a, To befal amiss. 


Mis-¥are, & Il) state; misfortune. 


To Mis-vasu’-10N, 121: ¢.@. To form amiss. 


Mis-ves-sance, (-fa’-zance, 100, 151) « Wrong 


done. (l.aw.] 

To Misx-vgien’, (-fain, 100, 157) v. 2. To feign 
with ill design. (Spenser.] 

To Mis-vorm’, v.a. To form amiss. 


Mirvon’-Tone, (-tline, Colloq. ch’oon, 147) « 


Il-fortune; calamity; unlucky event. 


Mis-for-tuned, a. Unfortunate. (Milton: proee.] 
To Mis-aive’, (-uiv, 77, 104) v. a. 1a a literl 


but unusual sense, to give amiss; io its usual sens, 
followed by a pronoun used reciprocally, to fil} with 
doubt, to deprive of confidence. 


Mis-giv’-ing, & A failing of confidence, distrust. 
Mis-aor!-rEN, 114: a. Unjustly obtained. 


Ty Mis-aov’- Exn, (-guv’ ern, 116) v.a. Togovern 
ill, to administer unf.ithtully. 


Mis-gov/-erned, 114: a. Ill-taught, unrestrained. 


Mis-guv/-er-nance, 8. Irregularity. 

11] management ; ill adminis- 
tration of public affairs ; irregularity. 

To Mis-arary, ll: v.@. To graft amiss. 

To Mis-Grounv’, v. a. To found erroneously. 

To Mis-auipe’, 106: v. a. To lead into error, te 
direct amiss. 

Mis-gui/-dance, s. False direction. 

Mis-Havp’, s. Ill luck, calamity. 

To Mis-hap’-pen, 114: v. 2. To happen ill. 

To Mis-nxan’, 103; cv. 2. To hear imperfectly. 

Mis-heard’, (-herd, 135) part. Wrongly heard. 

67 See Misumasa and MisHNa previously to MISS. 

To Mis!-.m-Prove”, (-prdov, 107, 189) v.a. To 


a ele io a bad purpose. 
Mis/-im prove’-ment, s. Ill use or employment. 


To Mial-in-¥6R"”, v.a. To infer incorrectly 
To Mis!l-in-vorm’, v. a. To give erroneous infur 
mation to. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, i. ¢. missiun, 165: vizh-iin, i. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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(MISS) MIS- 


Miz/-in-form”-er, 8, One that misinforms. 

Mis’-in-for-ma”-tion, 89: 8. Wrong informution. 

To Mis!-in-struct”, v. a. To instruct amiss. 

Mis/-in-struc’-ton, 89: 8. Wrong instruction. 

Mis/-1n-1e1./-1.1-Gencx, 8. Wrong information. 

To Mis!-in-rex’-pret, v. a. To interpret erro- 
nevusly. 

Mis/-in-ter’-pret-er, 8. One who misinterprets. 

Mis’-in-ter’- pret-a”-tion, s. Wrong interpretation. 

To Mis-soin’, v. @. To join anfitly. 

To Mis-supan’, v. a. and n. To judge ill of; to 
mistake :—new. To form false opinions, tu judge all, 
Mis-suvuk/-meNnr, 196: 8. Wrong or unjust judge 

ment. 

To Mis-xen’/, v. a. To be ignorant of. 

@ax~ See Miskin, which is not a compuuud of the Saxon 
Mis-. previously to MISs. 

To Mis-kin‘-v1 &, v.a@. To kindle to an ill purpose. 

To M1s-KNow’, (-n0, 157, 7) v. a. Not to know. 

To Mis-uay’, |) v.a. To lay in a wrong place; to 
I Mis-laid’, lay in a place not recollected; to 

Mis laid’, lose. 

Mis-lay/-er, s. He that mislays. 

Mis-laid’, part.a. Placed amiss, lost. 

agr See To Misvx and its noun hereafter under Mist. 

To Mis-.eav’, 

1 Mis-led’, 135: 
Mis led, 

Mis-lead/-er, & One who leads into error. 

Mis-LEARN’-Rv, (-lern’-éd, 131) a. Learned in 

- what is useless or wrong. (Bp. Wall.) 

To Mis-1.1kx’, v. a. and ”. To disapprove, to dis- 
like:—new. [Milton.) To feet uispleasure. 

Mis-like’, s. Dislike. (Shaks.] 

Mis-li/-ker, 8. One that disapproves. 

To Misersve’, (-liv, 104) v. m. To live amiss. 
(Spenser. 

Mis-Lucx’, 8. Ml luck, misfortune. 

To Mis-man’-aug, 9Y: v. a. To manage ill. 

Mis-man/-age-ment, s. Ill management. 

To Mis-mark’/, v. a. To mark erroneously. 

To Mis marcn’, v. a. To match unsuitably. 

To Mis-Namk’, v. a. To call by the wrong name. 
Mis-no/-mer, s. A wrong name; particularly a wrong 
name to a party in the proceedings of a court of law, 
Mis!/-o-ne-vi-encx, 90: 8. Wrong obedience. 

(Milton.] 

To Mis!-op-serve’”, (-zerv, 151) v. @. To observe 
inaccurately; to mistake in observing. 

O97" Nee Misuganist, Misogyny, Misoovnist, which are 
not formed with the Saxon Mis-, along with Misan- 
thrope, &c., in the words previously to MISS, 

Mis/-0-pin’-zon, (-yiin, 146) s. Erroneous opinion, 

To Mis-or’-pEr, v. a. To order ill; to conduct 
badly. 

Mis-or/-der, s. Irregularity, disorder. 

Mis-or’-der-ly, @. Irregular, unlawful. 

To Misre., Tu Misexnv, &c.—See Mis-spel, Mis- 
spend, &e, 

To Mis!-ver-suapr’, (-swade, 145) va. To 
bring to a wrong notion. 

Mis’ per-sua’-sion, (-zhan, 147) 8, Wrong notion. 

To Mis-y1.acs’, v. a. To put in a wrong place. 

T» M1s-pLRav/, v, n. To err in pleading. 

To Mis-poinr’, v. a. To put wrong stops to. 

To Mis-prin1’, v. a. To print incorrectly. 

Mis-print’, 82: s. An error of the press 

- To Mis-prisn’, (-prize, 151) v. a. Literally, to 
take in a wrong mauner; which ia capable of two 


gpecial senses,—to take or esteem below descrt, to 
despise; to misconceive, to mistake, 


t. a. To lead into a wrong way 
or path; to lead astray, 


(MISS) MIS- 


Mis-pris/-ion, (-prizh/-tin, 147) 2. Scorn, coa- 
tempt, mistake: (Shaks. ;} in law, ueglect, negligene, 
or oversight: Afisprision of treason cuusists iu a lere 
kuowled:e and concealment of treason, without assent 
ing to it, which is negative misprision; w hile a positive 
misprision consists in the commission of something 
which ought nut to have been done. 

Mis/-pro-crgp"-inG, 8. Irregular proceeding. 

To Mis!-pro-vese”, v.a. To profess with falsebood- 

To M1s/-pro-nounce”, v. a. and ». To pronounce 
amiss. 

To Mis’-pro-por"-rion, (-pore-shun, 130, $9) 
9. a. To join without due proportion. 

Mis/-prouv, a. Viciously proud. (Shaks.\ 

To Mis-qvor!, 183: v. a, To quote falsely. 

Mis’-guo-ta"-tion, 89: 8, Erroneous quotation. 

To Mis-nate’, v. a. To estimate erroneously. 

To Mis/-re-citr”, v. a. To recite incorrectly. 

Mis’-re-ci"-tal, 8. A wrong recital. 

To Mis-nec'-Kon, 114: v. a. To reckon errone- 
ously. 

To Mis!-ne-LaTe”, v. a. To relate inaccurately cz 
falsely. 

Mis’-re-la”-/ion, s. False or inaccurate narration. 

To Mis!-v5-mem!-BEn, v. a, To mistake by trusting 
to memory. 

To Mis!/-re-vorr”, (-po/urt, 130) v. a. To give a 
false account of. 

Mis’-re-purt”, s. False report or representation. 

Zo Mis’-rep-ne-Senr”, (-zEnt, 151) v. a. To re 

Mice not according to reality or truth. 

is’-rep- re-sent'-er, 8 He who misrepresents. 

Mis-rep/-re-sen-ta”-tion, 89: s. The act of mis- 
representing; a wrong account, either wilful of 
through error, 

To Mis’-re-putR"”, v. a. To have in wrong esti- 
Mation. 

Mis-roe’, 109: 8. Tumult, confusion; revel. 

Mis-re/-ly, 105: a. Unruly. (Bp. Hall.) 

aay~ See Miss, (the compellation,) previously to MISS, 

og See Tu Miss, and tts currespondent noun, at the 
head of the class ot words now in progress. 

€37" See Missa, which ix vot a compound of the Saxon 
Mis.-, after all the words under MISS, 

To Mis-say’, v.a. And . To speak 
I Mis-satd’, (-séd, 135) ill of, to censure; 

Mis-said!, (-séd. 119)J (Obs.] to utter amiss: 
—nes. ‘To censure; tu say wung. 

To Mis-srem’, ron. To make a false appearance, 
to misbecome. (('bs 

Kh See Misse/bird and Misseldine, which are not com- 
\eiag of the Saxon Mis-, after all the words undet 


Mis-sen’-sIANCE, g. False resemblance. (Spelman.] 

To Mis-serve’, v. a. To serve unfaithfully. 

To Mis-suapn’, v. a. To shape ill. 

Mis-sha’-pen, 114: a. Il-shaped. Mis-shaped, 
(143) is also correct. 

> See Misstix, Misston, &e., Misstve, which are not 


compounds of the Saxon Mis-, after all the words uu- 
der MISS, ° 


To Mis-sprax’, 103: ?: n. and a. To blouder 
1 Mis-s poke’, in speaking: — act. To 
Mis-spo’-ken, 114 ‘J speak incorrectly, 
> See Mist after all the words under MISS. 
To Mis-sPE1’, v. a. To spell amiss; to utter as 
with wrony letters. 
Mis-spelt’, a. Spelt amiss. (The regularly formed 
werd is also correct.) 
Mis-spei’-ling, s. False orthugraphy. 
To Mis-spEnp’,) v. n. To spend ill, to waste: to 
I Mis-spent’, } waste, (with a reciprocal pronoun, ) 
Mis-spent’, J as “ It misspends itself.” 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Fowels: gatd-wiy: chip’ mau: pd-pa/: law: 


3386 


g00d : j’'00, i.e. yew, 55: ae, 4 &c. mute, 173, 


(MISS) MIS- 


MIS 


Mis spend/-er, 8. One whe spends 111 or prudigally, | ¢@" See the compounds of the Suxon Mis- under Miss 


Mis-wpense’, s. Waste ; ill employment. 


$=) wl 
Mi aapa ini, } seo To Misspeak, above, 
71> Mis-stare’, v. a. To state erroneously, 
Mis-state’-ment, 8s A wrong statement. 
> See Missy, (a term in cheatistry,) and Must, after 
all the words under M/SS. 
To Mis-swean’, (-sware, 100) v. a. To wear 
falsely. 
To Mis-raxr’, v.a.and 2. To take wrong 
1 Mis-took’, 118: in a figurative sense,—io 
Mis-ta’-ken, L14:} conceive or understand erro- 
neously :—new. To err iv judgement or opinion. 
Mis-take’, s. Misconception; error. 
Mis-ta’-ka-ble, a. That may be mistaken. [Colloq.] 
Mis-ta’-ken, a. Wrong,—erronevus in judgement, 
view, or opinion; as “ Lam mistaken; “ Your triend 
was misfakea:”’ as an adjective in this sense it must 
be distiuguished from the participle passive or past, 
as in the following examples; " My opinion is mfs- 
taken,’ or “ I am mistuken by my hearers;” “ Your 
frieud has mistakea my meaning: where the sense is 
different from that of the adjective. 
Mis-ta’en’, (-tain) part, and a. Mistaken. [Poet.} 
Mis-ta/-ken-ly, ad. In a mistaken sense. 
Mis-ta’-ker, s. One who conceives erroneously 
Mis-ta’-king, a. and s. Conceiving e:roneously :— 
s. An error, a mistake, 
Mis-ta’-king-ly, ad. Erroneously. 
To Mis-TEAcu’, (-tectch, 63)) v. a. To teach er- 
I Mis-taugAv’, (thot, 162) > ronoousty ; to in- 
Mis-taugft’, (-tdwt, 162)) struct in wrong 
principles or habits. 
To Mis-re.n!, 195: v. @. To tell uan- 
I Mis-told’, (-tolcd, 116) } faithfully or inaccu- 
Mis-told’, (-toled, 116) ) rately. 
To Mis-rem!-per, v. a. To temper ill. 
&> See To Mister under Minister: for Mister, (the com 
pellation,) see Master, aud also under Mistress. sve 
rose adj.) in its place after all the words uuder 


To Mis-rrrm’, v. a. To term erroncously. 
G> See Misrruc, Misrity, MisTINESs, under Mist, after 
all the words under MISS, 


Tu Mis-rHink’, (-iingk, 158) ) v. a. To think 
I Mis-thought’, (-thiut, 126) } ill; to think er- 
Mis-thought', (-thdwt, 162) J roneously. 


Mis-thought’, 82: s. Wrong opinion. [Spenser.) 

To Mis-riux’, v. a. and n. Not to time aright :— 
aex, To neglect proper time, 

o> Sve Mistion under To Mix, 

To Mis-tr’-11.£, 101: v. a. To call by a wrong 
title. 

G3~ See MistLetor after all the words under MISS. 


M1s-roup!, part.—See To Mistell, nbove. 
Mis-roox!, pret. tense.—See To Mistake. 

To Mas-rratin!, v. a. To educate amiss. 

To Mis'-TRANS-LATE", v.a. To translate erroneously. 
Mis’-trans-la”-/ion, s. An incorrect translation. 
> Sce Mistress, &e., after all the words under MISS. 
Mis-trrust’, s Want of confidence ; suspicion. 

To Mis-trust’, v. a. To suspect, to doubt. 
Mis-trust/-ful, 117: @. Diffident, doubtful. 
Mis-trust’-ful-ly, ad. Doubtingly. : 
Mis-trust’-ful-ness, s. Diffidence, doubt. 
Mis-trust’-ing-ly, ad. With mistrust. 
Mis-trust/-less, a. Unsuspecting. 

To Mis-1ung’, v. a. To tune wrong: to untune. 
To Mis-rurn’, v, a. To pervert. [Obs.! 

7'o Mis-tu/-tor, v. a. To instruct amiss. 

62-See Misry under Mist, after all the words under MISS. 


above, 


To Mis'-un-vEn-staNnv", 36 : 

L Mis’-un-der-stoud’’, L138: 
Mis!-un-der-stovd”, 118: 

Mis!-un-der-stand"-iny, s. Error, misconception , 
dissension, difference, disagreement 

To Mis-vusg’, (-uze, 151) v. a. To treat or use im- 
properly, to abuse. 

Mis-u'-sage. (-zdge, 99) s. I use; bad treatment 

Mis-use’, (-Uce, 137) 82: 8. Bad use. 

To Mis-voucu’, (-vowtch) v. a. To vouch falsely, 

To Mis-wep’, v. a. To wed improperly. 

To Mis-ween’, v. mn. To misjudge (Spenser. } 

To Mis-wenv’, v. n. To go wrong. [Spenser.] 

To Mis-wurre’!, (-rite) 
I Mis-wrote’, (-rote) 

Mis-writ’-ten, 114, 

Mis-wroveur’,(-rdut, 157, 126, 162) a. Wrought 
or worked amiss. 

To Mis-roxke’, v. n. To be joined amiss, [Milton : pr.) 

Mis-ze41/-o08, (-28l/-Us, 120) a. Mistakenly 
zealous. 

MISSAL=mfs/-sal, 12: 8. The mass-book, or, as 


it would be analogically called, mass’-al: see Mass 
compare also Missive, &c. 


MISSELBIRD, MISSELDINE, MISSEL- 
TOE.—Scee under Mistletoe. 


MISSILE, MISSION, &c.—See in the next class. 

MISSIVE, mis/-siv, 105, 189: a. and s. Such as 
is sent, asa letter,a weapon from the haud, &c.:—s. 
(Obs.) A letter; a messenzer. 

Mis’-sile, 105: a. and s. Sent from the hand; 
striking from a distance :—s. A missile weapon. 

Mis’-sion, (mish!-an, 147) s. Commission, the 
state of being sent by supreme authority; persons 
seut on any account, very frequently to propagate 
religion; iu old senses vow disused, dismission, dis- 
charge; faction, party. 

Mis'-son-a-ry, 129, 105: s, and a. One sent to 
propagate religion; (the original word was Mis’- 
Siun-er, Dow disused :)—a, Pertaining to missions fui 
propagating religion. 

Mir’-rent, @. Sending forth; emitting. 

Mii/-r1-mus, 8. (‘ We send.””) A warrant by which 
Q justice sends or commits to prison. (Lat.) 

MISSY, mis’-sey, 105: s. Sulphate of iron when 
it has lost its water of crystallization, and is sub- 
sequently calcined so as to have Lecome yellow: it 
used to be written Misy. 

MIiST=mist, s. A cloud that comes close to the 
ground; a sinall thiu rain not perceived in siugle 
drups; any thing that dims or darkens. 

To Mist, v. a. To cloud, to cover with vapour, 

Mist’-y, 105: @. Clouded with mist. 

Mist’-1-ly, ad. With mist; darkly, obscurely. 

Mist/-i-neas, s. State of being misty ; obscurity. 

Mist”-en-cum/-bered, 114: a. Loaded with mist. 

Mist/-ful, 117: a. Clouded as with mist. [Shaks. ] 

Yo Mis-..x, (miz'-zl, 15), aay v , To rain 

To Mis!-le, (mitz!-zl, 151, 156) J in imperceptible 

drops like a thin mist. 

ce The furmer spelling is eanctioned by etymology ; 
the latter is more analogical; the most usual spelling 
is however that which conforms tu the pronunciation, 
naniely, To Miz'zile. 

MISTER.—See Master. and also under Mistress. 

MISTER=nmIs“ter, c. Literally, trade or trade of ; 
hence, sort of; as “ Mister arts,” sort ofarts; “ What 
mister wight,” what sort of wigit. [Obs.) 

7o MISTER.—See under Minister. 

MIS'TTION.—See Mixtion under To Mix. 


v.@. To miscon- 
ceive, to misiuke. 


157: v. a. To wrne in. 
correctly. 


The sign = 18 used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, i, ¢, missin, 165: vizh-an, &. e, visiun, 1652 Hin, 166: then, 166. 
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MIX 


Ge™~ See the compounds of the Saxon Mis- under Miss 
above. 


MISTLETOE, miz’-zl-td, 151, 156, 101, 189: 
s. A plant or shrub that grews on trees, frequently on 
the apple-tree and the oak; it was held iu great veue- 
ration by the Druids. , 

Mis’-SEt-vINR, (miz’-zl-d¥n, 151, 114, 105) «. 
Another name of the mistletoe. 

Mou/-sel-bird, & ‘The misseldine thrush. 

MISTRESS=noils’-tréss, (Codlog, in connection 
with a proper name, mis’.séss.) 3. A woman who 
governs, correlative to subject or servant, aud the femi- 
nine of master; she that has sumethiug in possessive; 
she that bas skill in something; a female teacher; 
she that is beluved and courted, of which the coriela- 
live in the days of chivalry was serraat; in a + pecial 
sense, a woman kept in concubinaye ; sometimes, in 
its general sense, it is used contemptuously: it is the 
hie style of every lady why is mistress over a 
amily, or married, and vot entitled by birth or in 
right of her husband to a higher style. 

To Mis'-tress, v.n. To court. (Obs.] 

Miw’-treas-ship, 8. Female dominion 

Mis’-ren, ¢ This form of the word master seems to 
have been adopted, or at least promoted, for the sake 
of analogy with mistress; for mistress amony our old 
writers oNten had the form mastress (Chaucer, Duct. 
‘Tale :-—Bale, 1549) in order to suit with master, which 
Was theo used where we now flud muster. 

MISY.—See Missy. 

> Words compounded with the Saxon Mis-, will not be 
found in their alphabetical place above, but must be 
souvht for under MISS, 

MiTi=mitz, s. Something very small; heuce, up- 
propriately, a very small insect; a small picce of 
money iu Scripture history ; the twentieth part of a 
rrain, 

Mi’-ty. a. Having insect mites ; as mity cheese. 

MITELLA=mé-tél/-ld, 8. A plant. 

MITER=mi'-ter, 8. A junction of boards at an 
angle of 43°, 


MITHRIDATE, miih'-ré-date, s. An uld form of 
medicine named from Mithridates, kiug of Pontus, 
Mithridate musturd is a plant. 

Tos MITIGATE, mit’-¢-pate, v. a. To temper, to 
mollify ; to render less inteuse, 

Mit’-i-ga-ble, 101: a. Capable of mitigation. 

Mir’-i-yant, a. Lenient, leuitive, 

Mit”-i-ya/-tive, 105: a. Having power to alleviate. 

Mit"-i-ya'-tor, 38: 8. An appeaser. 

Mit’-i-ga"-tion, &9: s. Abatement of auy thing 
penal, harsh, or paiufaul. 

MITRE, mi/-tur, 159: s. An ornament for the 
head ; an episcopal crown; figuratively, the rauk and 
revenues of a bishop or abbot.—See also Miter. 

Mi’-tred, (mi’-turd’ a. Wearing or privileged to 
wear a mitre, Mi’-tri-form, shaped as a mitre. 

MITTENS, miv-ténz, 143: 8. pf. Coarse gloves 
for the winter; gluves reaching up the arm, but not 
covering the fingers. 

MITTENT, MITTIM US,—See under Missive. 

MIT Y.—See under Mite. 

To MIX, micks, 188: v. a. and x. To mingle 
with something else; to mingle, to blend, to join :— 
new, To become blended or united into one mass. 

Mizred, (mIckst, 114, 143) pret. und part. (This 
being pecessurily pronounced, if in one syllable, as if 
written Miz?, is quite uonecessarily made irregular by 
leit: su written.) 

Mised!-iy, ad. In a mixed manner, wrongly written 
though pronounced Mistly; it may properly be pru- 
nuunced iv three syllables. 

Mia’-en, (mick/-an, 114) 8. That which is mixed 
logether, formerly applied as a uame for a dunghilL 

Miz’-er, s. Oue who mixes, u miugier. 


MOC 
Miz’-tion, (mickst’-yiin, Co//og. mickst-abun 


147) s. Mixture. : ; : 
eqy- Some old writers use Misf-ion, (mist’-shun.) 


Mir'-ture, (micks’-ture, Colloq. mickst’-sh’vur 
147) s. The act of mixing: state of being mized; th 
cumpound formed by mixing; an ingredieut added 
and mixed ; in chemistry, a mixture understood in the 
sense of a compound, is une in which only mechanical 
changes have been effected, and so differs frum cons. 
binatiuon.—See Mechanical, 

Mix -ri-iin'-r-an, @. Containing a mixture of dif- 
ferent lines; as right lines, curves, Sc. 

MIZMAZE=miz'-maze, 8. A werd formed from 
maze by reduplication, and haviuy the same meaning. 
[ Locke. ]} / 

MIZZEN=miz-zp, ll4: 6. The aftormost of the 
fixed! sains of a ship. 

Miz'-z-n-mast, s. The mast which supports the 
after sails, aud je nearest the stern. 

To MIZZLE, miz’-2l, 1U1: v. 2. (See To Misle 
under Mist.) Tu rain small rain, to misle. 

MIZZY, miz’-zéy, s. (Compare Mizmaze.) A bog. 

MNEMONIC, né-mon/’-ick, 88: 157:@. As- 

MNEMONICAL, né-min’-¢-cal, sisting the 
memory. 

Mne-nion’-ics, 8. p/. The science of the means by 
which the memury may be assisted; the artof memory. 

MO=m0, a. and ad. More, originally used in cou- 
nection with nouus plural: as mere music; Cabiope 
and muses me: (compare Euow.)—ade, More. (Ubs.} 

Ts MOAN=moan=mong, v.a. and x. To lament, 
tu deplore: — new. To make lameutatioa, to aticr 
muans, 

Moan, 8. Cry of sorrow, lamentaiion. 

Moan’-ing, 8. An audible lameuting. 

Moan!-ful, 117: a. Lamentable. 

Moan’-ful-ly, ad. With lamentation. 

MOAT=mot, s. ( Mote, 80 spelled, is a differvat 
word.) Originally, a mound, thence the adjoining 
canal or ditch formed ruund the custle ur huuse fui 
defence; a deep trench. 

To Moat, v. a. To surround with moats. 

aha To MOB, MOBBISH, &c.—See under 

obile. 

To MOB, MOB, MOBCA P.—See under To Mobile. 


MOBBY, mob/- 105: 8, An American drink 
made of potatoes. (Yet it is not in Webster's Diet] 
MOBILE, mdb’-1!, 94, 105: @. and s. Muvable. 
{Skelton.J—s. The multitude, as being restless and 

fickle. [South. L’Estrange.) 

Mob-il-z-ty, 84, 105: & The power of being 
moved; activity ; in cant language, the populace. 

Mos, s. The crowd; a tumultuous multitade of 
people, 

Ogy° ‘This contraction of the nead word began to take its 
place about the year 1690, and svon aller, in sy:te of 
Addison's humorous protest against it, [Spect, 135} 
settled into proper Euglish. 

To Mob, v. a. To harass or overbear by tumalt; is 
vulgar phrase, to sculd. 

Mob’-bish, a. Dune after the manner of the mob. 

To MOBLE, mob/-bl, 101: v. a. To wrap up as 
in a hood. [Nhaks, Ham, a. ii. 8. 2.: Shirley, a dra- 
matist of the same schuol, but of lacer dale, writes it 
Mubbie.) 

To Mob, v. a. To wrap up as in a veil or cow). 
(More, 1669.) 

Mob. \r A kind of female undress for the 

Mob’-cap,f head. 


MOCCASON=mi6c'-kd-son, 18: s. A cover for 
the feet made of deer-skin without a role. 

MOCHA-STONE, mo’-cd-ston’, 161: 3. A 
dendrite related to the agate. 

To MOCK =mick, v. a. and n. Strictly, to imitate 


The schemes entire, and the pnaciples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gate-wdy: chip’-man: pd-pi!: ldw: gdéd + j'0, i. e. jes, 552-0, 6,4, &e. mute, 171, 
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deridingly, to mimic in contempt; to deride, to ridicule ; 
tu fuel, tu tantalize ; tu defeat, to elude :—reu. Tu make 
contemptuous sport. 

Mock, a. and s. False, counterfeit, not real :—s. 
Mimicry; ridicule; fleer, suecr, give; uny act of con- 
tempt. 

Mock/-t-ble, a. Exposed tu derision. (Shaks.} 

Mock’-age, & Mockery. {Burton ) 

Mock’-er, 8. Oue that mucks. 

Mock’-er-y, #. imitation, counterfeit appearance ; 
derision, scorn ; riaicules subject of laugliter, vanily 
of attem pt. 

Mock’-ing, 8. Derision, insult. 

Mock’-ing-ly, ad. In contempt. with insult. 

@> Amuup the compounds are Mock-oranye, Slocht- 
prioct, Muck’-willuw, (plants ;) Mouck-lead’, or Movk-vre’, 
(a sulphuret of ginc;) Muck"ing-stuck’, (a batt for 
merriment ;) Auch” iag-bira’, American thrash 
that imitates the notes of other birds.) &c. 


MOCKEL, mic’-kl, 114: 4. Mickle. [Obs.] 
MODAL, &c.—Scee in the ensuing class. 


MODE=mode, s. Manner; also, degree, state, or 
any thing that constitutes manner: in special senses, 
that which has existence unly us & manner OF affec- 
tion of something else; us Twelve, Beuuly, which 

cannot exist independently of things tw elve in number, 
and of things beantiful in quality ; the manner of con- 
juguting a verb, nam-ly, of an active verb as clistin- 
guished from a passive one, &c.; (this is more com- 
monly called mvud 5) the manner of a syllogism with 
regard to the quantity and quality of its constituent 
propositions ; the manner of an alr in music, which 
among the ancients always had its peculiar sentiment, 
Dorian, lonian, Phrygian, &c.; and atnong the mo 
derus has a certain relationship of the fundamental 
chord to its third, which tuird, being the third major 
or the third miuor, determines the mode; the maaner 
or fashion of dress &e., prevalent atany time ; in which 
application see the word lower. 


Modal, a. Having existence only iu other things, 
net having independent existence. 

Mo-dal!-i-ty. 84, 103: 9. State of being modal. 

Movsr, 8. Fashion: ina special sense, it was a sort 
of thin silk worn by ladies .—Sce the other seuses 


abuve. 

Mo'-dish, @. Fashionable. 

Mo’-dish-ly, ad. Fashionably. 

Mo’-dish-ness, s. Affectation of the fashions. 

MODEL. =miu’-él, s. (Compare Mode.) A pattern 
of something to be male; a mould; a mould or repre- 
septation takeu from something; a pattern, staudard, 
or example genera'ly; something represeutative; 
something small or diminutive. (The last two seuses 
may be found in Shakspeare.} 

T™ Model, v. a. To plan, to shape. 

Model-ler, s. One that forms models. 

Mod’-el-ling, 194: 8. The art of forming models, 
one of the branches of sculpture. 

Mopv’-uve, 147: 8. An external form; (Shaks.;] a 
measure or size or some one part iu architecture for 
revulating the proportions of the whole building. 

To Modleule, v. a. To model, to shape; to muidu- 
late. [Ors J, 

MODERATE=mid'-ér-ate, a. Literally, limited, 
restrained ; hence, observing reasonable bounds in the 
gratification of appetite. —temperate y not luxurivus $ 


not hot in temper; nut excessive in any respect; of 


the middle rate. 

To Mod’-er-ate. 0.4 and n. To regulate, to restrain, 
to repress; to make temperate; in a special sense, to 
decide as a moderator: (See 
become less violvnt or intense ; 
preside as a moderator. 

*lod’ -er-ate-ly, ad. With moderation. 

Mod!-er-ate-ness, $s. Quality of being moderate, 

Slod/-er-a"-fion, 89:8. Restraint within due bounds; 
temperance, forbearance ; calmuess; frugality. 


in a special scnse, \o 


Mod’-u-la/-tor, 38: 4. 


Mon!-vu1.4, 


Modvrator ee To 
a 


MOH 


Mod"-er-a!-tor, 38: s. A calmer or resieniucr, 
specially, one who presides in u disputation to restrain 
the contending partics. 

MODERN =miod"-ern, 36: a. ands. Late, recent, 
not antique; in Shakspeare, vulgar, common :—s. A 
person of modern times, not au ancient: The Muderns 
are those of molern nations, or of nations which arose 
out of the ruins of the empires of Greece and Rome, 
the people of which are called The Aacients. 

To Mod!-er-nize, v. a. To render modern; to adapt 
to molern habits or taste; to change from an ancieut 
ton modern idiom. 

Mod!-er-nif-zer, s. One who adapts by modernizing. 

Mod!-ern-ism, 158: s. Deviation from ancient or 
c.assical idiom. (Swift.] 

Mod!-eru-ist, 8. Au admirer of the moderus. 

Mod!-ern-ness, #. State of being modern ; novelty. 

MODEST=mid'-ést, a. Restrained by a sense of 
propriety; not forward, not bold, not presumptuous; 
vot luuse or unchaste. 

Mod!-est-ly, ad. Not arrugautly, not impudently ; 
decently, nut lousely or wantonly. 

Mod’-est y, 105: 8. The virtue which arises out of 
a strong sense of propriety, decency, and decorum, 
accumpanied by a restrained opinion of one’s own 
merits, and a fear of not attaining or of forfeiting the 
respect of others; moderation ; unobtrusiveness ; chas- 
lity, purity: 4 modesty piece isa part of female dress, 
spoken of by Addison, ahich runs along the upper 
part of the stays before, when it is the fushion to wear 
them low. 


MODICUM, méd’-é-ciim, [Lat.] +. Small portion. 
To MODIFICATE, &c.— See in the next class. 


T MODIFY, mid’-€-fy, 105, 6: v. a. and 
(Compare Mode, &ec.) ‘To change the qualities or 
accidents of, to vary the shape of; tc quality >—ace. 
To extenuate. 

Mod"-i-ti’-a-ble, a. That may be modified. 

To Mov'-1-e1-caTe!, v. a. To qualify. (Pearson.} 

Mod/-i-fi-ca’-tion, 89: 8. The act of modilying3 
the change made by modifying. 

MODILLION, mé-dil/-yén, 146, 12: 8, An orna- 
ment in the cornice of the three higher orders of archi- 
tecture, serving as a bracket to support the projecture 
of the larmier or drip. 


MODISH, &c.—See under Mode. 


T. MODULATE=mid'-t-late, 0 a. (Compare 
Mode and Moiel.) Generally, to adapt to certain 
limits, to proportion parts tu each other; specially, to 
form sounds with relation toa evrtain key; to inflect 
the voice so that its accents shall have a relation to 
each other. 

He or that which modulates. 

Mod’-u-la"-tion, 89: 8. The act or practice of 
modulating; any thing modulated, particularly sound. 


To Mod’-ule, See under Model. 


MODUS=m6'-dis, #. (See Mode, of which this is 
the original Latin.) A word applied to the muda of 
tithing (modus decimandi) wheu & compensation is 
maile in lieu of tithes; hence a compensation. 

MODWALL=mid-wiul, 112, 26: % A bird 
that destroys bees. 

MOE.—See Mo, (more.) 

MOE, To MOE.—Sce Mow, (mouth. ) 


MOGUL=mé-gil, s. The title of the emperor of 
Hindoostan. 


MOUALR=mo'-harz, #.: The hair of a kind of goat 
in Turkey of which camlets were made; cluta made 
of hair. 

MOHAMMED. &c.— See Mahomet. 

MOHOCK=mi’-hick, s. A name given to certain 
ruffians who infested the streets of London, 80 called 
from the nation of Indians of that name iu America? 
Mo'hawk has the same meaning. 


The sign = ia used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Cons-nints: mish-tn, f, e. mission, 163: vich-in, & €. vision. 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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MOL 


MOIDORE=miw'-d-dire, 29: 8. A gold cotn of 
Portugal rated at £1. 7s. 

MOIETY, mau/-d-téy, 29, 105: 9, Half; one of 
two equal shares. 

To MOIL=moil, 29: v. a. To daub with dirt. 

To MOIL=moil, v. vn. and a. To toil, to drudge: 
—act. To weary. [Obs.) 

MOIST=muist, 29: a. Wet in a small degree ; 
not dry. 

To Moist, v. a. To make wet in a small degree, — 
to damp, to moisten. 

Moist’-y, 105: a. Drizzling. (Obs. 

Moist’-ness, s. Dampneas, state of being a little wet. 

Moist’-ful, 117: a. Full of moisture. (Obs.] 


Moisf-ure, (moist!-lire, 147) 8. State of being 
moist; moderate wetness; small quantity of liquid. 
To Mots!-ren, (mois’-sn, 156, L1l4) v. a. To 

damp, to moist. 
Mois'-éen-er, 8. He or that which moistens. 
MOK E=moke, s. Mesh of a net. (Ainsworth.)} 


MOKY, mo!-kéy, a. Dark, murky, muggy. [Ainsw ] 
MOLA R=mo’-lar, a. Used for grinding. [Bacon.] 


MOLASSES=m6-las!-séss, 8. Treacle; properly 
Melasses, which see. 

MOLE=mok, 8. A natural spot or discoloratiou of 
the body; a spot, whence t’rua-mole, improperly 'ron- 
mould. 

MOLE=mol, 8. A mass; specially, a mound; a 
massy work of large stones laid in the sea for protect- 
ing ships in harbour: sometimes it means the harbour 
itself; among the Romans a mausoleum of massy 
structure :—See ulsu lower, See also iu Supp. 

Mo-li!-mi-nows, 120: a. Very important. [More.] 

Moi/--cu.x, 92: 8. A very minute particle of matter. 

Mousg, s. A mass of fleshy matter growing in the 
uterus. 

MOLE=niole, s. A little animal that works up the 
grouud, properly culled a mould-warp. 

To Mole, v. a. To clear from mole-hills. (Local.] 
Mo re’-gyev, (-ide, 106) a. Having very small eyes ; 
blind, according to the common notion of the mole, 
Mou.+/-HiL., s. Hillock thrown up by the mole; it 

is used proverbially as something small. 

Mo.e!-warp, 140: 8. Mould-warp. 

ga~ Other compounds are Mole’ -bat, (a fish ;) Mule’-cast, 
(dirt cast u a mole ;) Mole’-catcher ; Mole’-cricket, 
(10 insect; Mote’-track, (course of the mole under 
ground,) &c. 

MOLECU LE.—See under Mole, (a mass.) 

MOLE-EYED, &c.—Sve under Mole, (an animal.) 


To MOLEST=ni6-lést’, v. a. To disturb, to trouble, 
to vex, 

Mo-lest’-er, 36: s. One who molests. 

Mo-lest!-Fful, 117: a. Vexatious. [Barrow.) 

Mol’-es-ta”-sion, 92, 89: s. Aunvyance; disturb- 
ance given; uneasiness. 


MOLIMINOUS.—See under Mole, (a mass. ) 
MOLINIST, mo’-1é-nist, 105: s. A follower of 


Molina, a Spanish Jesuit who opposed the Jansenists. 
MOLLIENT, mol/-yént, 146: a. Softening. 
To Moil-crvy, 105, 6: v. a. To soften; to assuage ; 
to appease; to qualify. 
Mol"”-Li-fi’-a-ble, a. That may be softened. 
Mol’-li-fi-ca"-sion, 89: 8. Act of softening. 
Mui-1.us!-ca, a. pe. Literally, soft creatures, a name 
applied to animals of solt bodies aud no futerual 
skeletons. Mollusk, &c., see Supp. 
Mol-luscan, a. Pertaiuing to mullusca. 
MOLOSSES.—Scee Molasses aud Melasses. 


MOLOSSUS=m6-l6s'-stis, s. A foot of three 
lony syllables in classical poetry: it is also written 
Mulvsse. 


MON 


MOLTEN, mol:’-tn, 116, 114: a, (See To Melt, 
Melted; made of melted metal. [.i¢ an adj. not obs.] 

MOLY, mo'-ley, 105: 8. The wild garlic. 

MOLY BDENA=mil’-Yb-de”-nd, 8, A miueral 


ore which isa common sulphuret: it was once cun- 
founded with substances coutaining lead. 

Mol!-y b-de”-num, s. A metal which exists mineral. 
ized by sulphur, from which state it has been obtained 
in small separate globules of a gray colour, excessively 
difficult of fusion. 

Moeryp!-peN, $. The same as molybdena. 

Mo-lyb’-den-ows, 120: a. Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, molybden, Molyb’-dic, epithet uf an acid. 

MOME=mome, s. (Compare Mum.) A dall, stupid, 
silent fellow, a mum-chance. [Spenser.] 

MOMENT=ni0!-mént, s. Primarily, force, impul- 
sive weight; hence, consequence, importance, weight, 
value; hence also, that which rushes by with a force 
derived as from eternity —Sec it in this sense lower. 

Mo-ment!-al, a. Important. (Unusual.) 

Mo-ment!-ows, 120: a. Important, weighty, of 
consequence. 

Mo-ment/-um, s. Impetus, the quantity of motion 
in a moving body 

eg This is the Latin of the leading wurd. 

Mo/-mxnrt, s. The most minute part of time; an 
instant:—See the head word, 

Mo/-men-tar-y, a. Lasting but a moment, done in 
a mument. 

eS Old authors use Mumen’tal and Mo'mertary in the 
same sense, to which Juhuson adds Alo’menta”acuves. 

Mo’-men-tar-i-ly, 105: ad. Every moment. 

asx Old authors use Moment‘ally. 

MOMMERY, mim/-mér-¢y, 116: 8. Mammery, 
which see. Momier, see in Supp. 

MONACHIAL, MONACIIISM.—See in the en- 
suing class. See also Mono- &c., in Supp 

MONAD=miOnl!-dd, s. That which is one, or by 
itself; an indivisible thing; an ultimate atom, 

Mo-nad’-i-cal, 88 : a. Having the nature of a movad. 

Mon!-4-vELPH, (-délf, 163) s. That which, though 
single, igas a brother to itself; the name of a plat 
whose stamens are united in one body by the Glameuts, 

Mo-nan’-veEn, 8, A plant which is simply masculive, 
or has but une stamen 

Mon’-ancn, (-ark, 161) 8. He who mies s/e/y, 
or without an associate,—a king; one that presides; 
that which is highest of its kind. 

Mon/-ar-chess, s. A female monarch. [(Unusual.j 

Mo-nar-chal, a. Suiting a monarch, regal. {Milton.] 

Mo-nar’-chic, rae a. Vested in a single rule: - 

Moenar’-chi-cal, § Aoncr’chial is less in use. 


Mon!-ar-chy, (-kéy) s. The government of a single 
person; kingdom, empire. 

Mon’-ar-chist, s. Au advocate fur monarchy. 

To Mon!-ar-chize, v. n. and a. To play the king: 
—act. To rule over asa king. 

Mon’-4-ciat, (mon'-d-kal, 161) a, Solitary, living 
alune as a monk in his cell; monastic. 

Mon/-a-chism, 158: &. The state of monks. 

Mon’-us-ter-y, (co/log. mon!-ds-trey, 105) 5. 
House of religious retirement, abley, cloister, consent. 

Mo-nas’-tic, Hae a. Religiously recluse; pertain- 

Mo-nay’-ti-cal, } ing te a monk or a monastery; 
the former word is often used substantively to siguify a 
monk. 

Mo-nas’-ti-cal-ly, ad. Reclusely. 

Mo-nas’-ti-cism, 59, 158: s. Mouastic life. 

(> See the remainder of this class of words hereafter 
along with Monoceros, and iu Sapp. 


MONDAY, mun’-diy, 116: 5. Literally, the 
moon day, or that dedicated to the moon.—the secuud 
day of the week. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: atd-way: chadp'-man: pa-pa’: law: 
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MON MON 
MONDE. moand., [Fr.| 170: s. The world; a 


circle of people who know and visit each other; a 
lobe as au ensign of royalty. 

MONETARY, min’-¢-tar-ey, 116: 2. Pertaining 
tu, or consisting in, inoney. 

> This word is of reerue re in the language: etymo- 
loyicaily it cannot claim iminediate relationship to 
Money, because the jatter has passed through the 
Saxon from the original Latin, while Monetary comes 
directly from the Latin, and hence, a speaker might 
choose to sav Mo-né-tar-y: but this prenunciation, if 
it ever has been used, will inevitably yield to that 
which connects the werd ic sound as in sense with the 
established word moncy 

Moni-ky, (min/-éy 116) 8. Stamped metal, gene- 
rally gold, silver, or copper. OF any thing else used as 
the measure of price ; coin; (a single piece is not now 
called a meuney, but a piece of money. and conse- 
quently the word does not at present often occur in 
the plural, unless in the sense of payments or receipts 
of money;) bank notes, notes of haud, letters of 
credit, accepted bills on mercantile tirms:; (these are 
called money, but such application of the word must 
be understood as a licence of speech, and the things 
themselves distiuguished ; for though, when immedi- 
ately convertible, a bank note, &e. may be equal to 
money, perha;s more desirable as more convenient, 
yet it is liable toa discount, and to the bankruptcy OF 
roguery of the subscribers or accepters, and therefore 
is not the same thing ;) uncuined gold or silver; (this 
may be deemed money without any or much danger 
from the extended use of the word, because the di fe- 
rence between stamped and unstamped metal, allo v- 
ing the weight and purity in the latter case to le 
ascertained, is never su great as to leave much room 
for difference in any calculation; as an axiom in 
political economy, st should indeed always be deemed 
that while gold and silver remain the measure of 
price, the metal itself can never have a price.) 

Mon!-ied, (miun/-Id, 114) @. Rich in money : able 
to command money: it is often used in distinction to 
vo in real estate ; the old orthography was mon'- 
eyed. 

Monl-ey-er, 36: s. A banker, or one who deals in 
money : 1 miater. [' ‘bs.) 

Mun!-ey-less, 4. Having no money, pennyless. 

Mon! -ny-mar/-TER, & Something in which money 
is concerned ; accotrst of debtor and creditor. 

Mon!-zy’s-worra’, (-wurth. 141) s. Something 
that will bring money; the full value of what is paid. 

> Other compounds are Mon" ey-bag ; Mon"ey-box’ ; 
Mon" ey-brovkor 5 Money chau'ger ; Mon" ey len'der 5 
Mon"ey-scriv’encr ; the meanings of which require no 
explanation ; and Money-spin'ner, (a small spider 
held tu proznosticate good luck or the receipt of monvy 
to the person it crawls on .) Money wort’, (a plant;) 


&c. 

MONGCORN, mung’ -corn, 116: «. Mixed corn. 
(Obs.] 

MONGER, ming’-gver. 116, 158, 77, 36: 8. A 


trader, a dealer: at present scarcely used kut in com- 
position. 


MONGREL, miing’-grél, 116, 158: a. and &. 


Of a mixed breed -—s- Any thing of mixed breed ; 
particularly @ dog. 


MONIED.—See under Moncey. 

MONILIFORM, mé-nil'-8-form, a. Like a neck- 
lace. See al-o in Supp. Moniliter, Supp. 

MONIMENT, mon’-d-mént, 8. (Compare the 


next class ) Something to preserve memory; a super- 
scription, an image. {Obs.]} 


To MONISI {=mon’-ish, v. a. ‘To admonish. (Obs.] 
Mon/-ish-er, 36: 3. Admonisher. 
Mon’-ish-ment, @ Admonishment. 
Mo-nit’-ton, (-nish’-un, &9) s. Instruction; warn- 


rie a appointed to look to the others, or instruct 

them. 

Mon’-i-tor-y, 129, 105: @. and s. Conveying usefal 
instruction, containing warning :—s. Admouition 3 
warning. 

Mon’-i-to’-ri-al, 90, 47: a. Containing admoni- 
tion ; teaching by monitors ; taught by monitors. 

Mon’-:-tress, s. A female monitor. 


MONK, mungk, 153: s. (See Monachal, &e, 
under Monad.) Oue who lives asa recluse or in soli- 
tude: this is the etymological sense, but it does not 
describe the life which the monks always led. 

Monk'-er-y, 8. The life of monks: a term seldom 
used but in scorn. 

Monk’-hood, 118: 8. The character of a monk. 

Monk’/-ish, @. Monastic ; pertaining to monks. 

o> Among the compounds are Monk’s'-hood and Jounk's’- 
rhubarb, which aie names of plants. 


MONKEY, miing’-kéy, 116, 158: # An ape, a 
babeon. . 

MONOCEROS= mé-nis’-sér-Os8, 8 (See Mo- 
nad and the words under it.) The one-horned animal 
or unicorn: some old authors spell it Sunos'cerot. 

Mon’-o-don, 18: 8 The sea-unicorn, oF narwhale. 

Mon’-o-cHORD, (-cord, 161) s. An instrument of 
one string. 

Mox!-v-cHro-mat’-1c, 161, 83: 4 Consisting of 
one colour} presenting rays of only one colour, 

Mon’-0-c0-TYL-2-pon, 8. A plant with only one 
cotyledon or seed lobe. 

Mon’-o-cot’-y-led”’-o-nous, 81, 92, 120: a. 
Having but one seed lube. 

Mo-nocl-u-Lan, a One-eyed : Monoe!uloua is the 
same. 

Mon’-o-cue, 8. An insect with one eye. 

Mon!-o-pac’-ry-10rs, 120: a. Having but one 
finger or toe. 

Mown!-o-prame, s. A dramatic performance by only 
one persou. i 

Mon’-o-dra-mat’-ic, 88: a. Dramatic in quality, 
but having only one performer. 

Monl-o-p¥, 105: 4. A song or poem in which one 
wrson throughout is supposed to utter feelings affect- 
ing himself in particular. 

Mon’-o-dist, 8. One who utters a monody. 


Mon -a¥ -crAn, (-e/-sh’an, 103, 147) 8. That 
which dwells in one house,—a name in botany to the 
class of plants whose structure is both male and fe- 
male. Mono’-ctvss, a. 


Mo-now!-4-MY, 87: 8. The condition or restraint 0. 
not marrying a second wife on the death of the first. 

Mo-nog’-a-mist, s. A professor of monogamy. 

Mo.1! o-zam, 8. That which admits not double nup- 
tials,—a plant which has but a single flower. 

Mon’-o-craM, & One character in writing ; particu- 
larly a cipher, or intertexture of letters in one figure. 

Mon -o-gram-mal, a. Having the manner of a 
monogram. 

Mon’-o-graph, 163: 8 A description confined to 
one class of things; also a monogram, particularly a 
single letter standing for two or more sounds. 

Mo-noo!-R4-PHY, (-fdy 163) 87: 8. That which 

describes by one means, namely, by lines without 

colours; a representation simply by lines. 

Mon!-o-graph, s. A description by one means; OF 


more commonly, a description of only one thing or one 
class of things. 


Mon!-o-eYn, (-jin) s. That which is simply femi 
nine,—a plant with only one style or stigma. 


Mon!-o-L0ave, (-!5g. 107) s. That which is spokeu 

tae: by one person,—a soliloquy. 

Mon’-i-tive, 105: a. Admonitory. Mo-nol’-o-gist, 3. One who soliloquizes. 

Mon’-i-tor, 38: 4. An adviser: the upper boy in a Mo-nom’-4-CHY, (-kéy, 163) 8. A single combat 
The sign = ws used after modes of spelling that beve no irregularity of soand. 


Consonants: mish-ur $. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, & €. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 


MON 


Mon’-ome, 8. In algebra, a quantity that has but oe 
name. 

Mo-no!-mi-at., 90: 8, A quantity expressed by one 
name or letier. 

Mo-nor’-4-THY, 87, 98, 67,105: 8. Solitary suf- 


fering or sensilility. 


Mon!-o-pgt’-4-Lous, @. Having but one petal. 
(Bot.] ; 
Mo-nop#’-rnona, (méd-nop!-thony, 143) 2 A 


simple vowel sound, as distinguished from a diphthong, 
a triphthong, &c. 

Mv-NoPH'-YL-LoUS, 120: a. One-leaved. [Bot.] 

Mo-NnoPH’- Y-S!TB, & One who rmuintaius that Christ 
had but one nature. Mon’ vo phy sit’-t-cal, a. 

To Mo-nov’-0-1.12, v. a. To buy up so as to he 
the ualy purchaser, to obtain sole possession of a 
commodity or of a market; to engross, to obtain the 
whole of. 

Mo-nop’-o-list, 8. One who monopolizes. 

eam There are two words older than this, Mfuaup’oler, 
(quite obs.) and Monop'ulizer. 

Mo-nop’-o-ly, 8. The sole power of trading in some 
article or at some place. 

Mon’-o-pot.’-y-1.0GuE, 107: 8. A performance in 
which one person sustains the dialogue of many. 

Mo-nor’-rrr-4t., a. Having but one wing, applied 
in general to a circular building with one wing and a 
roof supported only by pillars. 

Mon!-op-rork, 8. A noun used only in ove case. 

Mon!-o-spri"-moos, 120: 4. Having a single 
seed to each flower. 

Mon!-o-srHen’-1-ca1, (-slér-d-cal, 163) a. Con- 
sisting of one sphere. 

Mon’-o-sricu, (-stick, 161) s. A singe verse con- 
taining complete meaning. 

Mon!-o-stropH"-ic, (-strof’-ic, 163, 88) a. 
Having but one sort of stanza; free from restraint so 
as to furm but one preat stanza. 

Monl-o-sy1./-1.4-BL£, #. A word of one syllable. 

Monl-o-syl-lab’-ic, ie a. Consisting of a mono- 

Mon’-o-syl-lab”-i-cal, syllable, or of monosyl- 
lables. 

Mon!-o-rHe-tsm, 158: 8. The ductrine or belief of 
the existence uf only onze God. 

Mo.-norm’-x-1.17Tx, s. One who holds that Christ had 
but urze will. See Maronite iu Supp. 

Mon’-o-Tonr, 8. A single key or musical sound; a 
tone in speech which varies but little from one mu- 
sical key. 

Mon’-o-ton"-i-cal, a. Monotonous. (Chesterfield.] 

Mo-not!-v-nows, 120 : a. Unvaried in tone ; having 
no variety of key or cadence ; uuvaried. 

Mo-not/-o-ny, s. Uniformity of tone or sound ; by 
catachresis, uniformity or sameness to the eye. 

MONSIEUR, moanyse-yoor’, or nearly moce- 
yur, [Fr.] 170: 8. The compellation to a French 
gentleman; sometimes used in the third person, to 
signify a Frenchman. 

MONSOON=mon-soon!, s. A_ periodical wind 
in the East Indies, blowing for a certain number of 
months, generally six, from the same point of the 
compass, then changing and blowing the same time 
from the opposite quarter: there are winds within the 
trupics on the Atlantic which blow throughout the 
year from the same quarter: all these winds are called 
trade. winds, but especially the latter. 

MONSTER=min’-ster, 8. Something which for its 
deformity is a sight or object tit to be shown ,—some- 
thing out of the commun order of nature; somethin 
exorssive in mischief or wickedness ; ip a specia 
sense, a man who, instead of the patural sexual pro- 
pensity, has a desire to wound or stab females. 

T» Mon'-ster, v. a. To make monstrous. (Shaks.} 

Mon'-strous, 120: a. and ad. Deviatiug from the 
cummon order of nature; strange, wonderful: enor- 

* mous; shocking, hateful :— ado. [Colleg.] Exceedingly. 


MOO 


Mon!-strows-ly, ad. In a monstrous manner of dem 
gree. 

Mon!-strows-ness, 8. State or qaality of being ma- 
strous, 


Mon-stros’-i-ty, s. The state of being monstrous; 


an unnatural production: Shakspeare and other oid 
writers sometimes use Mon’-stra-us”-i-ty. 


MONTANIC=m6n-tdn'-Ick, 88: @. Pertaining 
to mountains. Moatic’ulate, having little projections. 


MONTANIST, mén’-td-nist, 158: 8. A fol- 


lower of Montanus, a Phrygian. who, in the second 
century of Christianity, pretended to new revelatiuns 


MONTANT=m6On'-tant, s. An old term in fencing. 


MONTERO=min-tére’-d, s. A horseman’s cap. 
MONTETH=m6n'-tétt, s. A vessel for washing 


ginsses conveniently, so named from the inventor. 


MONTH, mun#i, 116: 8. Ove of the portions of 
the year named frum the revolutions of the meoa; a 
calendar month is 30 or 31 days, except February 
which is 28 or 29; the solar month is nearly 30¢ days, 
or the time during which the sun passes chron pi 
of the ecliptic; the lnnar month is 28 days, pearly: ia 
correspondence with which, four weeks are also ca 
a month: A month's mind signifies a longing desire: a 
phrase which mel, Sere in the remembrance days of 
monkish times, when, at periodical seasons, the med 
or memory of a bountiful testator was to be kept alive 
by maszes and prayers. 

Month’-ly, a. and ad. Continuing or happening once 
a month:—adv. Once a mouth. 

MONTOIR, moang-twaur’, [Fr.] 170: 6. A 
stone used for aiding to mount a horse. 

MONTROSS=min-trose’, s. Av under gunner. 

MONUMENT=min’-t-mént, 5. A structure of 


device placed as a memorial of a remarkable event, of 
of a person deceased, 


Mon/!-u-men".tal, a. Serving as a monumeut ; pre- 


serving memory; belonging to a tomb. 

Mon’-u-men”-tal-ly, ad. By way of memorial. 

To MOO=mG, v. n. To make the noise of a cow, 
imitated from the sound. (A child's word.) 

MOOD=mi0d, s. Mode, of which word it is another 
form, aud often used instead of it in the special 
senses of the manner of cunjugating a verb; the 
mauner of a syllogism; and the manner or style of 
music.—See Mode. 

MOOD=midd, s. Temper of mind, temporary state 
of the mind in regard to any passivD or feeling,—hu- 
mour; sometimes it signities the particular mood 
anger, in the same way that passion often siguifics 
anyer; and in the derivatives, it generully siguifes 
zloom with anger. 

Mood!-y, a. Angry, raging ; sad, gloomy. 

Mood!-rly, 105: ad. Augrily; gloomily. 

Mood’-i-ness, s. Anger; gloom; sadness. 

MOON=mo0n, s. The changing luminary of the 
night; a Innation, a month: a half-moun ofp meaus 
the figure of a crescent, or a structure like it. 

Muon/-ed, a. Mvon-like; bearing titles of the mova. 
(Milton.] 

Moon’-et, s. A little moon. (Bp. Hall.) 

Moon’-y, a. Pertaining to the mcon ; lunated; (Uo- 
usual :} in cant language, tipsy. 

Moon’-ish, a. Variable as the noon ; flighty ; verging 
toward lunary. 

Mvon’-ling, s. A simpleton. 

Moon’-less, a. Destitute of moonlight. 

Moon’-light, (-lite, 115) s. and a. The light af- 
forded by the moon :—adj. Suminated by the moon. 

Moon’-shine, s. and a, The bright light of the 
moon; figuratively, show without substance, pre- 
tence; in burlesque, a month:—ad. Bright with hitb 
frum the moon. 

Moon’-shi-ny, a. Bright with light from tbe moon. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dict onary 
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Wloon’-struck. a. Lunatic. 

@ay~ Uther com pounds are Muon’ bean, 
dolt ; a fulse conception or mole in the womb, su 
posed anciently to the 
moon :) Afuea’-eyed, 
which the tail tin is shaped 
luved, (loved when the moon shines ;) Afuun’-stune. (a 
stone of white colour,) &c. ; to which are to be added 
Moor’ fern, Moun’-sad, von’-seed, Afuon-tre‘fuil, 
Movn’-wort, &c., as names of plants. 

MOOR=miénr. 41: s. A marsh, a fen, & bog, 
tract of low and watery ground, 

Moor'-y, a. Murshy, fenny. 

Moor’-ish, a. Fenny, marshy, watery 

Moor-land, ¢. Watery ground. 

Moor'-cock, s. A fowl not web-footed that feeds in 
the fens. 

Moor-hen, s. The hen of the moor-cock. 

Moor’-game, 8. Grouse. 

Moor’-stone, s. A species of granite. 

MOOR=mor, s A native of Mauritania or that 

rt of Africa now called Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, &c. 

T. MOOR=mi0r, v- a. To confine or secure (a 
ship} in a particular station, as by calles and anchors, 
or by chains:—ses. To be contined by cables or chains. 

Moor-age, s. Station where to moor. 

Moor-ing, s. Anchors and chains laid athwart the 
bottom of a river or harbour to confine a ship. 

MOOS E=mdice, 189: s. The American elk. 

To MOOT=m00t, v. a. and #. To debate, to dis- 
cuss, to argue for and against:—nes, Tu argue oF 
plead on a sup ed cause by way of exercise, as in 
studying for the bar. ; 

Moot, s. Dispute, debate: Mool case or Moot point 
is a case or point to be mooted, a disputable case. 

Moot-er, 8. A disputant, a debater. 

Moot’-ing, s. The exercise of disputing supposed 


cases. 

Moot-hall, 112: s. 
To Mote is to meet, which is 
Moot; whence its derivative, 
o'nse, 

MOP=mip, ¢. Pieces of cloth or locks of wool 
fixed to 3 long handle, with which floors are cleaned. 

Tu Mop, v. a. To rub oF clean with a mop. 

Mop’-rkt, 14: 8 A puppet made up as ® mop is 
made ; a fondling name for a little girl. 

Moup’-sey, s- A moppet, but more especially in its 
latter sense. 


The town-hall, or Mote-hall : 
the original sense of Tu 
which is now its only 


To MOP=mip, v. #. To mock by making months. 
(Obs.} 
Mop, s. A wry mouth made in mockery. (Shaks.) 


To drowse and 
stujidity, aud 
stupid. 


To MOPE=mopz, v. . and a. 
gloum ; to be in a state of inattention, 
gloum :—act. To make spiritiess, sleomy, 

Mope, s- One dull in spirits and mind. 

Mo’-pus, s, Amope. A cant word. (Swift) 

Mo’-pish, a. Dull, spiritless, gloomy. 

Mo’ pish-ness. 8. State of being mopish. 

Mope-cyed, (-1de, 106) a. Purblind. 

MORAL=n 6r-al, 129, 12: s. and a. In an 

general sense, practice, custom, the 

ordinary course of ‘action, Which meaning is retained 
in some of its applications ; sco the last two words of 
the class ;) distinctively, it means gvod practice 
founded on views of right and wrong, more commonly 
called morality ; hence, it also means the doctrine of 
good ractice, commonly expressed by the plural word 

cals, which sense however is signified by the noun 
doctrine or practical application of 

a fable is meaut:— adj. Good, as estimated by a tacit 

stavdard of right and wrong. such as men acquire by 

the ight of reason in their dealings with erch other, 
and thas distin uished from good, meaning pious, as 
extimated by a law of religion: virtuous; just; drawn 
from the principles of morality ; founded on morals ; 


The sigan = 
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Mor-al-ist, s. 


Mor’-al-i'-zer, s. 
Mo-ral/-i-ty, 84, 105 :. 


MOR 


bing men's conduct; Shakspeare in one place 
uses it to signify moralizing, as “ a moral fool.” Ths 
moral law, is the law of the tables delivered by Moses, 
in distinction from the ceremonial law; with regard 
to that or avy other law that prescribes our duty as by 
divine authority, it may be observed that obedience te 
it simply on the priuciple that it is a law of God is 
religious goodness ; coufo.mity to it simply from ra- 
tional motives is moral goodness; a confurmity to it 
on both accounts identifies moral and religiuus good- 
ness: the mural sense isa supposed innate or natural 
sense of right and wrong, concerning the existence 
which much disputation has beeu expended, which 
might perhaps have been spared by a previous acknow- 
ledgement on both sides that our powers of jadgement, 
whatever be their origin, can come into operation only 
with occasions for them, and be siredgineney only by 
si pipes rs for exercise; that to feel an injury done 
to himself is a capacity tn which man only shares with 
other animals; that to know when an injury is done 
to others is an inevitable effect of the possession and 
the exercise of reason; and that a capacity for emotion 
is as much a part of our nature as a capacity to kuow. 
Moral philusuphy is the science of the duties of life, 
otherwise called Ethics and Morals: it is an inductive 
science or one which derives its rules frum experience, 
although, as in all the sciences, a great deal of the 
reasoning is deductive or abstract: Locke, indeed, had 
a notion that it might be entirely reduced to a system 
of definitions, axioms, postulates, and deductiuns, like 
ure Mathematics; it might, no doubt, but its objccts 
would not bein the least advanced, beeause iu the 
ph dag of such a science to the actions and designs 
of men, the nature or quality of those their individual 
actions and designs would remain as much a subject 
of doubt and discussion as ever, and the science 
would be practically useless.—Seo Mathesis and 


Science. 
To Mor'-al, v. 2. To moralize. (Shaks.} 


Mor-al-er, s» A moraliser. (Shaks.] 
Mor-al-ly, 


ad. In a moral mauner, virtuously, 

justly; according to mural ductrine :— See also lower. 

One who inculcates moral duties ; 
one who practises morality. 

To Mov-al-ize, v. a. and #. To correct the morals 
of; (Unusual, but proper 3] to furnish with examples; 
{Spenser;] commonly, to turn or apply to a moral 
purpose :—new. To speak or write on moral subjects 
to make morul reflections. 

One who moralizes. 
s. (See the leading word. ) 
The practice of yoodness,—virtue ; the doctrine of 
gooduess,—ethics; the quality of an action as esti- 
mated by a standard © right and wrong tacitly ac- 
knowledged by the great majority of mankiuod past 
and present: ina special sense a kind of drama which 
succeeded the Miracle plays amovg our forefathers, 
of which the persons in the play were abstractions or 
allegorical representations of virtues, vices, mental 
powers, and ulties. 


Mor-als, 143: s. pé. 
morality ; (for these senses, 
practice or custumary actions 
from habit and early impressions; 
vord kes its distinctive meaning, and we as properly 
say bad sora. morals: Manners is often. 
os an equivalent term, bat it aimits nevertheless of a 
distinction from Morals.—See Manner. 
Mon'-43., a. (See the leading word.) That is sup- 
by the customary course of things, as moral 
certainty, a moral argumeut, 8 savral conclusion: 4 
mural universal, is a universal customarily 80 taken, as 
in saying, All men are able to speak; which is not 
strictly true, though true as far as a customary mean- 
ing extends: moral certainty is distinguished from 
physical certainty, which is a certainty ascertained by 
the senses or obtained by a real inductiun and the 
actual examination of particulars; and also distin- 
guished from metaphysical or mathematical eurtalniy» 
which is a certainty evolved out of what is alreaty 
admitted by au act of the mind which perceives it to 
be included in that admission. 


Ethics or moral philusophy ; 
see the leading word;) the 
of any one as arising 
in which sense the 


is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
vizh-un, &. 


e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 


MOR 


Mor’-al-ly, ad. According to the course of things ; 
nut physically or metaphysicatly, yet upon every other 
ground of rational) calculation.—See also above. 


MORASS=m6b-rass/, s. Fen, bog, marsh. 
Mo-ras’-sy, 105: a. Fenny, marshy. 
MORAVIAN, mé-ra’-vé-dn, 90: a. and s. 


Pertaining to Moravia in Germany; pertaining to the 
sect called Moravians, because the people of that 
eountry were among the first to receive tts d. ctrines :— 
s. One of a sect of Moratian and Bohemian brethren 
founded in the fifteenth century; at present, oue of a 
sect called United Brethren, and Herrnhuters, who 
are followers of Count Zinzendorf; their religious 
cnstoms much resemble those of the methodi-ts, 

MORBID=mor'-bid, a.: Diseased. 

Mor’-bid-ly, ad, In a diseased manner. 

Mor’-bid-ness, s. State of being diseased. 

Mor-bif’-ic. 88: 

Mor-bit’-i-cal, 

Mor-bose’, (-boce, 152) a. Not healthy. 

Mor-bos/-i-ty, 8. Diseased state. [Brown.] 

Mor-ni1!-.ous, 120: a. Having the character or 
appearance of the measles. 

MORDACIOUS, mor-da’-sn ts, 147: a. Apt 
to bite; biting; figuratively, sarcastic. 

Mo:-da/-cious-ly, ad. Bitingly ; sarcastically. 

Mor-dav-i-ty, (-dass'-6-téy, 92) s. The quality 
of biting. Evelyn uses Bfor’dicancy. 

Mor'-dant, a and s. Biting :—-s. A substance 
which combines with and fixes colours. 

Mor-di-cant, a. Biting, acrid. 

Mor’-di-ca"-tion, 8. Act of biting ; corrosion. 

MORE=more, «. A hill; hence Morelands or Mor- 
lands: it seems also, from another etymology, to have 
signified a root. (Obs.] 

MORE=mor, 47: a. ad. and s. The comparative 
of much, greater in quantity; the comparative of 
some, many, greater in number; added, additional : 
The more and the less, the greater aud the smaller; 

Obs. ;] the more part, the greater part: (Obs. ;) —adv. 

© ao greater deyree; before an adjective it serves 
justead of the comparative termination, as more wise, 
for wiser, the greater number of adjectives admitting 
of no other comparative ; itis often used with the, with 
which it forms an adverbial phrase: No more, no longer ; 
not again; hy ellipsis, say or do nothing further :—s. A 
greater degree; greater thing, other thing; it has 
become a substantive in many situations where it was 
originally an adjective. 

To More, ¥. a. To make more. (Obs.] 

More-o'-ver, ad. Beyond what has been said; 
further; besides. 

MOREEN=mé-rexn’, s. A stuff of which curtains 
and other hanyings are made. 

MOREL=mib-rél’, s. A plant; and also, a kind 
of cherry. 

MORELAND .—See More, (a hill;) compare 


Moorland, 


MOREOVER.—See under More. 
MORESQUE, méd-résk’, 77: a. In the manner 


of the Moors; applied to fancy ornaments in painting 
or sculpture of men, beasts, birds, &c., intermingled. 

MORGLAY=mor'-gldy, #. Literally, a deadly 
sword, a two-handed broadsword formerly used. 

Jo MORIG ERATE=mé6-rid!-gér-ate, v.n. Li- 
terally, to bear one's self with good or yielding manners, 
to obey; hence Mor’igera”tion, obedience, and Muriy’- 
erous, obedient: none of them in use. 

MORIL=m6r"-jl, 2. A mushroom as big as a walnut. 

MORION, more-é-on, 47, 105, 18: s. A helmet, 
armour for the head, a casque. 


MORISCO=m6-ris'-cé, a. and 8. Moorish; some- 


thing Moorish or derived from the Moors: itis applied 
variously by old writers; to the work called Moresque ; 


a. Causing disease. 


, 


MOR 


to the Mvorish language; toa dance ufter the maanet 
of the Moors, commonly called a morris-dauce; and w 
a dancer iu the morris-dance. 


MORKIN=mor’-kin, s. A beast that has died by 
sickness or mischance. [Obs.] 
Mox’-1.1Na, 8. Wool plucked from a dead sheep. 


MORMO=mor-méd, s. A bugbear; false terroa. 
MORN=morn, 37: 8. Morning. [Poet.] 


Morn/-ing, s. and a. The first part of the day, 
astronomically beginning at twelve at night and ex. 
tending till twelve at noon; popularly and poetically, 
the time from the first appearance of day-light till the 
sun has been a quarter of his time above the horizon, 
the half of his time being full day, the other quarter 
with ita twilight, evening; ond the rest of the 24 hours 
being night; by custom, the time before dinner, which 
custom sometimes makes the morning last all day :— 
adj. Being in the morning: The murning-star is the 
planet Venus when she rises before the sun; 4 myraiap 
gown, is an undress gown for the morning. 


MOROCCO=mé-ric’-cd, 8. A fine sort of leather, 
so called because the manner of preparing it is said to 
have been brought from Morocco. 

MORONE=mé-ron’, 8. A deep crimeon, or the 
colour of the unripe mulberry: Compare Moruxylic. 


MOROSE=mé-rice’, 152: 4. Habitually dwelling 
on some thought; hence, gloomy, sullen, severe, suur 
in temper, 

Mo-rose’-ly, ad. Sourly, with austerity. 

Mo-rose’-ness, 8. Sourness of temper, sullenness. 

Mo-ros’-i-ty, 84, 92, 105: 8. Moroseness. [Obs.] 


MOROXYLIC, mé-récks-il’’-ick. 88: a. The 


epithet of an acid procured from the white mulberry. 


MORPIIEW, mor-fa, 163, 110: « Seurf on 


the face. 
MORPHIA, mor’-fd-d, 163, 103: s. A vegeta. 
ble alkali extracted from opium. 
MORRIS-DANCE = m6r"-ris-dinc:’, s. (See 


Morisco.) Originally, a morisco or Moorish dane, ia 
which bells are jingled and staves or swords cla-hed : 
it was common among our ancestors, and in country 
places not yet disused: NMine-men's-morrice was a play 
with nive holes in the ground, and nine men or 
pawns, which in some places were figures of black men. 
Mor"-ris-dan’-cer, s. Dancer in the morris. 


Mon’-nis-p1Kk’, 8. A Moorish pike. 
MORROW=nibr-révu, 8: 8. (Compare Morning. ) 


Originally, morning; thence, the morning to come, or 
the next day; and thence, any day with reference to 
another preceding it: 'o-moraow, (adv. and s.) On the 
day after this current day :—the day after this day. 

MORSE=morcez, s. The sea-horse or walrus of the 
arctic regions. 


MORSEL=mor-sél, 14: s. (Compare Mordaci 
ous.) A dite or mouthful; a small quantity. 

Monr/-sure, 147: 8. Act of biting. 

MORT=matt, 37: s The air or tune sounded at 
the death of the game in hunting. (Shaks.] With other 
etymologies it signilics a great quantity, a seuse col- 
lognial and rustic; a salmon in its third year. 

Monr’-Tai, a. and s Subjeet to death; haman; 
causing death; belonzing to death; punishable by 
death; extreme, as » mortal fright,—a vulgar use of 
the word:—s. A human being. 

Mor-tal-ly, ad, In a mortal manner. 

To Mor’-tal-ize, v. a. To make human. (Unusual.) 

Mor-tal/-t-ty, 84, 105: 8. State of being subject 
to death; death; frequency of deaths; human nature; 
in a less neual sense, power of douming to death. 

eam See other relations of this class along with Mortgage. 

MORTAR=mor-tar, 34: 8. A vessel, frequently 
of metal, like an inverted bell, in which substances 

are pounded witha pestle; a short wide cnaonoo for 

discuarging bombs, numed from a resemblarce to a 

mortar for pounding. 
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Mon’-truss, s. A dish of meat of various kinds 
beaten together. (Bacon ] 


MORTA R=mor-tar, s. Cement used by builders, 
made of lime and sand. 

MORTER, mor-ter, 36: 8s. A chamber-lamp. 
{Obs.] 

MORTGAGE, mor-gage, 156: s. (Compare 
Mort.) Literally, a dead pledge, that which is granted 
ty a creditor as security for the payment of a debt, till 
the debt is paid; the state of being pledged. 

To Mort'-gage, v. a. To make over to a creditor 
as security for paying a debt. 

Mort'-ga-yee’, 2, 177: s. The person to whom au 
estate or other thing is mortgaged. 

Mort’-ya-ger, 82, 36: s. He that gives a 

Mort'-ga-geor, (-jor) 177 : mortgage. 

Mor-tiv-xx-ous, 87, 120: a. Bringing dealA, 
deadly. 

To Mowl-r1-ry, 105, 6: v. a. and n. To make 
de:d, to dest roy vital or essential qualities; hence. to 
subdue or make of no power or effect, as the passions 
or appetites ; to macerate or harass in order tu sulxlue 
the body to the mind; to humble, to depress, to vex :— 
raew. To lose vital heat and action, to corrupt ur gan- 
grene; to be subdued; to practise severities. 

Mor’-te-fied, 114, 106: «. Humbled, 
subdued. 

Mor-ti-tied ness, s. Humiliation. 

Mor"”-ti-ti!-er, s. One who mortifies 

Mor’-ti-ft-ca’-tion, 89: s. Act of mortifying ; state 
of being mortified; gangrene: the subduing of the 
passions and appetites; disappointment, vexation, 

way> See Mortis« and fo Morrisz after this class. 

Moiet!-m ain, 8. Such a state of possession as makes 
it unalienable, whence it is said to be in a dead hand, 
ura hand that cannot shift away the property ; which 
is the cause with property held by a corporation sole or 
agsreygate. 

Mout’-pay, s. Dead pay, payment not made. [Bacon.) 

Mon!-ro-an-y, (mor-th-ar-ty, 147) 8. and a, 
A place for the de1d; more commonly, a sort of eccle- 
siustical heriot,a customary gift claimed by the minister 
of a parish on the death of a parishioner, which seems 
to have been originally a voluntary bequest for tithes 
ani offerings not duly paid in the lifetime of the de- 
ceased :—adj, Belonging to the burial of the dead. 

MORTISE, mor-tiz, 105, Jo1L: 8. A hole cut in 
wood that another piece may be put into it 

To Mor’-tuse, v. a. ‘Yo cut a mortise in; to join by 
a mortise. 

MORTMAIN, MORT-PAY, MORTUARY.— 
See under Mortgage. 

MORTRESS.—See under Mortar. 

MOSAIC, mé-za’-ick, 88 : } au. Pertaining to 

MOSAICAL, mé-za’-é-cal, J Moses. 


MOSAIC, méd-za/-ick, a. and s, Originally, tormed 
with a tile of various colonrs called in barbarous Greek 
a musa; hence, variegated by pebbles, shells, or other 
things of different colours, so as to luok like painting ; 
—s. Mosaic work. 


MOSCHATEL, més”-kd-tel’, 161: 8. A plunt. 

MOSQUE, mésk, 189: s. A Mahometan temple. 

MOSQUITO, mis-ke’-td, 145, 104: 8. A sting- 
ing insect of warm climates. 

MOSS=miss, 17: 8. A family of small piants with 


leafy stems and narrow simple leaves; it is a name 
also given tu lichens, und some other small plants, 


To Moss, v. a. To cover with moss by natural growth, 
Mos’-sy, a. Overgrown or abounding with moss. 
Mos’-s:-ness, s. State of being mossy. 
$3y- Among the compounds are Mos2’-clad and Moss’- 
ruwn. 
OSS=mioss, 17: s. A morass. 
Moss’-troop-er, *. One of the bandits that formerly 
infested the northern borders of England. 


vexed ; 


MOT 


MOST, mosst, 116: a. ad. and .The superlative of 
more, whether used a8 the comparative of much or oO: 
many , (see More :) consisting of the greatest number; 
cuusisting of the greatest quantity; greatest :—adv. In 
the yicatest degree: befure an adjective it serves in- 
stead of the superlative termination in est :—s. Greatest 
number or part: it has become a substantive by the 
frequent suppression of words in connection with 
which it was originally an adjective, 

Most!-ly, ad. For the greatest part. 

Most!-what, (-hw6t, 56, 140) ad For the most 
part. (Obs.] 

MOSTICK =mévs'-stick, s A maulstick used by 
sainters,—See Maul. 

OT, MOTET.—See under Motto. 
MOTE=mote, s. A meeting. (Obs. } 
MOTE=mote: Mought, might, must. [Obs.) 
MOTE=motz, s. A small particle; any thing pro- 

verbially small; a spot. 

MOT t#EL=moth, 17: 8. An insect or worm that cats 
cloths, furs, &c., and a'terwards becomes winged ; 
figuratively, a silent consumer, 

MoutA’-y, 105: a. Full of moths. 

Mo/éA'-en, 114: a. Full of moths. (Fulke, 1580.) 

To Mot#!-eat, w a. To eat or prey upon. 

Mosh'-ea-ten, 114: a. Eaten by moths. 

@ax> Among the compounds Moth’-mudiea and Moth’-wort 


are plants, 

MOTH ER, muth’-er, 116: s. anda. She that has 
borne offspring; that which has produced any thing; 
that which has preceded in time; an appellation toa 
woman for her fostering qualities; a familiar term of 
address to a matron or old woman, except on solemn oc- 
casionsalways at present considered rude; iu a special 
sense, Dow unfrequent, the hysterical passion as being 
imagined to proceed from the womb, though our old 
writers also often speak of it as an affection of men as 
well as of women :—adj. Native, natural; received by 
birth; received from parents or ancestors, vernacular. 

To Moth’-er, v. a. To adopt as a child in quality 
ofa mothcr. Tu go a mothering was to visit parcuts on 
Midlent Sunday; a custom derived from visiting 
mother church on that day, and trausferred aflerwards 
tu a real mother. 


Moth’-er-ly, a. and ad. Pertaining to a mother; 
becoming a mother; tender, parental :—adpr. (Donne.] 
In the mauner of a mother. 


Moth’-er-houd, 118: 8. State of being a moth-r. 


Mothi’-er-less, a. Destitute of a mother. 

«37° The compounds are Moth’er-uf peare’, (the shell in 
which pearls are generated, being a kiud of coarse 
pearl;) Slots’er-of-thyme, (a plant so called 5) Moder 
in-law, (a husband's or wife's mother; also a step- 
mother;) .Woth’er-wit, (uative wit;) Moth’er-wert, 
(a herb,) &e. 

MOTHER, muth/-er, 116: 8s. A thick, slimy 
substance concreted in liquors, particularly iu vinegar, 
diferent froa scum or common levs. 

Moth’-er-y, 129, 105: a, Having mother collected 
in it; having the nature of mother. 

MOTH-M ULLEN and MOTHY.—See under 
Moth. 

MOTION, mo’-shun, s. (Compare To Move.) 
Constant change of place either of a whole body, or of 
the parts of a body, opposed to rest; animal life and 
action; change of posture; in estine action, particu- 
larly the peristaltic action of the bowels :—impulse 
communicated; impulse felt; proposal made, a sense 
now seldom extending beyond public assemblivs, 
though of common occurrence formerly; a puppet, as 
a thing to which motion is communicated ; hence, a 
puppet-show; which applications are also obsolete. 

Tu Mo’-tion, 89: v. a. and a. To propose. (B. Jon.) 
—act. To make proposal, to advise. (Milton.) 

Mo’-fun-er, s. A mover. (Obs.] 

Mo’-tivn-less. a. Wanting motion, having no motion. 

M,/-17v8, (mo/-tiv, 105, 1839) a. and 8. Causing 


The sign = is used after’modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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motion ; tending to move :—#. That which determines 
the chuice, that which incites or is of power to tucite 
action; in a seuse disused, mover. 

Mo-tiv’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8, The power of produciug 
motion, 

Mu’-ror, 38: s. He or that which moves. 

Mo’-tor-y, a. Giving moiion. 

MOTL EY=mot'-léy, a. Variegated in colour, 
Shnpled: hence, composed of different things, diver- 
sitied. 

MOTTO=mite'-td, 8. A sentence or word added to 
a devire. or prefixed to any thing written. 

Mot, s. A motto. (Bp. Hall. B. Jon. Marston.) 

Mo-rTer’, s. Literally, a little motto or strain, ap- 
plied as a name toa short air in sacred music. 

MOUGHT.—Sce To Mowe. [Obs.] 

MOULD=mould, 7, 103: 8, (Sce also the follow- 
ing classes.) A kind of concretion or .ne top or out- 
side of things kept motiouless ara damp, vow dis- 
covered by micruscopes to be perfect plauts; an troa- 
mould is a mistake or confusion fur trea-my/e, that is, 
iron spot or stain. : 

To Mould, v. ». and a. To contract mould :—acé. 
To corrupt by mould. 

Mouwid'-y, a. Overgrown with mould. 

Mou,d!-i-ness, 8. The state of being mouldy. 

MOULD=nmiould, 7, 108: s. Earth, soil, ground 
in which any thing grows; matter of which any 
thing is made. ” 

Tu Mould!-er, v. 2. and a. To crumble into earth 
or dust; to wear or waste away :—acé. To turn to 
dust, to crumble. 

Mou.w/-waner, (-wawrp, 140) 8. A mote, so 
called from turning up the ground. 

MOULD=mould, 7, 108: s. The matrix in which 
any thing is cast, or receives its form; the cast or 
furm when received; the furmer sense extends to a 
piece of timber used in ship-building as a pattern for 
other timbers; aud to the leaves between which gold 
is furmed to their purpose by gold beaters: the cuon- 
texture of the skull; in Shakspeare, the body aa giving 
shape tu its garments: an irua-moudd is wu mistake. — 
Sev Mould in the preceding class. 

To Mowld, v.a. To form, to ape, to model; to 
knead, as bread. 

Moul!-da-ble, 101: @. That may be moulded. 

Mowld’-er, s. One who moulds. 

Mocu./-1na, 8 An ornamental cavily in wood or 


stone 
Jo MOULT=moult, 7, 108: v. 9". To shed or 


change the feathers or hair; to lose feathers. 


Moulv-ing, s. The act or operation by which certain 
animals periodically louse and change their feathers or 


hair. 
v MOUNCH=mowntch, v. a. To munch, which 
see. {Shaks.] 

MOUND=mownd, 8, Something raised; some- 
thing raised to defend, usually a bank of earth and 
stone. 

To Mound, v. a. To fortify with a mound. 

Muunt, s. Ahill, a mountain; an artificial hill iu 
a garden oruther place; furmeily, a puvlic treasure or 
bank. 

Jo Mount, v. a. and a. To rise on high; to be 
built up to great elevation; tu yet on horseback; to 
amount :—uct. To raise aluit; toascend; to get upon; 
tu place on horseback,—heuce, to furnish with a horse 
or horses; to raise or enhance by urnaments, as tu 
mount a sword; Ju mount acaanun, to raise or ret it on 
its wooden frame; Tu mount guurd, to stau.| erect Orin 
military posture for the purpuse of guarding. 

Mount’-c-ble, 101: a, That may be ascenied. 

Mount’-unt, a. Rising high. (Shaks.) 

Mount’-er, 8. Ono .hut’ mounts; one that keeps a 
mnount or bask. 


MOU 
Muunt!-ed, a. Raised; eeated on horseback; en 


hanced or ornamented; furui-hed with guns. 

Muunt-ing, s. Aeceut; eulancemeut ur embellieh- 
ment. 

Mount’-ing-ly, ad. By ascent. 

Mount-e-nance, s. Amuunt of a thing in space. 
(Spenser.} 

Mount!-y, 105: s. The rise of a hawk. (Sidney. 

Mounr’-ain, 99: s. and a. A large hill; any thing 
proverbially large:—adj. Found on the mountuius; 
growing on, or pertaining to the mountains. 

Mounvt-a-net, 8. A small hill. [Sidney.] 

Mount’-ain-eer’, s. An inhabitant of the moun!ains ; 
a savage, a rustic: the old word was Afusat‘atncr. 

Mount-ain-omus, 12U; a. Full of mountaius. 

Mount’-ain-ous-ness, s. State of beiug mountainoas. 

e@ Among the compounds are robe ae a Auvenl- 
ain-biue, (names of two varicties of carbonate of cup. 

t;) AMuwat’uin-suap’, (a miveral;) Aount’uia-pars- 
y, Moual’uin ruse, (names of plants;) &c. 

Motnr’ g-nayKk, 158: s. A doctor that mounts on 
a hank in the market, and buasts his infallible reme- 
dies and cures,—a commun character of former days; 
any boastful and false pretender. 

To Mount’-e-bavk, v. a. To cheat by false buasts 
and pretences. |Shaks.] 

Mount’-e-bank-er-y, s. Quackery. ([Hammond.]) 

637~ See Mounten, &c. higher iu the class. 

Tu MOURN=m0/urn, 47, 134: v ». and a. To 
grieve, to be sorrowful ; to wear the habit of surrow ; 
to preserve the appearance of grief:—uct To gricve 
for, to lament; to ulter in a surtuwful manner. 

Mourn’-er, s. One that mourns. 

Mouro’-ful, 117: a. Causiug sorrow ; feeling sor- 
ruw; betokening sorrow. 

Mourn’-ful-ly, a4. Sorrowfully, with sorrow. 

Mourn’. ful-ness, s. Sorrow, grief; show of grief. 

Mourn’-ing, s. Lameutation, sorrow; the dress of 
SUTTOW, 

Mourn’-ing-ly, ad. In the manner of mourning. 

MOURN k=mol’urn, 189: 8. The part of a lavee 
to which the steel part is fixed. (Sidocy } 

MOUSE=mowce.) s. A little animal haunting 

MICE=nmice, pl. § houses aud cornefields; fur- 
merly a word of endearment, 

6@~ The compounds are Mouse’ ear, (a plant;) Mosse’. 
hawk, (a wk that devours mice;) Aluxse’-dule, 
Mouse’-Avat, (a hunt after a mouse; also a name fur a 
kind of weasel;) AMuwse’-tail, (besides its literal meau- 
ing, the name ofa herb;) AMunse’-trap; &c. 

To Mouse: (mowz, 137, 189) v. a. and a. To 
catch mice; in an old figurative sense, to be sly and 
insidious :—act, (Shaks.] ‘Tu tear iu pivoes as a cat 
tears a mouse. 

Mougs’-er, s. One that mouses, a cat. 

MOUTH=mowth, s. The aperture in the head of 
au animal at which food is received, and voice emitted ; 
hence, the openiug of a vessel; the instrument of 
speaking; a speaker in burlesque language; cry, 
voice; words uttered, or what they express; distor. 
tiou of the mouth, wry face: Duwsn in the muath, ue 

eae mortified. Afuuths, the pl is prunounced mowtls, 
outh’-ful, 1173 s. What the mouth contains at 
once; any small quantity. 

MoutAl-less, a. Being without a mou h. 

eg Other compounds are Mouth’-friend, (a mere pro- 
fessing friend;) Mouxuth’-horosr, (heuour insiucerely 
ascribed ;) Dfuath’mude, (expressed insincerely ;) 
A-outh’-ptece, (the part of a wind in-trument to which 
the mouth is applied ; figuratively, one who rpeaks in 
the name of a number of persons ;) &c. 

To Mourn, (mowthe, 137) v. a. and n. To utter 
with a voice affectedly big or swelling; to repruarh 
with terms of hyperbole; 10 grind in the mouth; to 
seize in the mouth ; to lick iuto form with the mouth, 
as a bear her cub :—new. ‘Tu speak in a big, swelling 
manner. 


The echemcs entire, aod the principles to which the oumbets refer, prevede the Dictionary, 
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Moullied, 114: @. Furnished with a mouth; seldom 
used but in compvusition, as Fuul’-mouthed, (contume- 
lious;) Meal’’y-mouthed’, (using solt language ;) Hard’- 
mouthed, (not yielding to the bit, as a hurse;) &c. 

Mouth’-er, 8s. One who mouths; an affected de- 
claimer, 

Mouth/-ing, s. Loud, pompous delivery. 


T) MOVE, miov, 107, 189: v. a. and nr. (See 
other relations of this class under Motion.) To put into 
motion, to communicate motion to; to put out of one 
place into anoth-r; to give impulse te; to propuse, to 
recommend, (n sense which is not so largely applied 
as it used to be, having in some degree become appro- 
priate to public assemblies ;) to persuade, to prevail 
on; totouch pathetically ; to affect in any way — 
new, Notto be at rest; to change in place or posture ; 
to have acertain direction of motion; to have vital 
action ; to have motion of any kind. 

Move, s, Act of moving, commonly used at chess. 

Move’/-ment, s. Mauner of moving; motion; ex- 
citement; in mu-iec, any single siraiu or part having 
the same measure. 


M./-ver, s. He or that which moves; specially, a 


propuser, 

M./-va-ble, 101: @. and s. Capable of being 
moved; not fixed, portable ; that may or dovs chunge 
from one time tu another :—s. Any piece of furniture 
or partof a man’s goods capable of being moved, in 
distinction from houses and lands, and fixtnres of any 
kind: it is very common y used in the plural, 

Moe/-va-bly, ad. Su as to be moved. 

Mo/-va-ble-ness, s. Possibility to be moved. 

Move’-less, a. Tiat cannut be moved. 

Mo’-ving, a. and s. Affecting; pathetic: —s. Mo- 
tive . impulse. 

Mo’-ving-ly, ad. Pathetically. 

M./ vinyeness, s. Power to affect the passions. 

Mo/-vent, (mo/-vént) a. and s. Moving :—s. That 
which moves. (Glanvil.] 

MOW=mow, 31: s. A heap of corn or hay when 
housed ; if not housed, it is called a rick. 

To Mow, v. n. To make up a mow. 

To Mow-burn, v. 2. To ferment and heat in the 
mow, 

Tv MOW=mo0w=m0, 7, 108: v. a. and 7. To cut 
down with a scythe; to cut sweepingly as with a 
scythe :—neu, To cut grass; to ga her in by cutting 
the produce of the earth. 

Mow!-er, 108, 36: s. One who mows down. 

Mouw/-ing, 8. The act of mowing.—See also the fol- 
lowing classes. 

MOW=mow, 31: 8. A mouth made up, or wry 
mouth; distorted face. 

ey This is sometimes, but less correc'ly, spelled Moe, 
and as incorrectly pronounced Mo, [¢ bs. ] 

To Mow, v. 2. To make mouths, to distort the face; 
an ape is said to mow and chatter. 

Mow’-ing, 8. Grimace.—Sce also the foregoing and 
next classes. 

To MOW E=mow, 31, 189, \ v. n. To be able: 

I Movant, mowt, 31, 162, } itis the old form 
of Muy and Must: it is also to be met with under the 
forms Afuwen and Muua; and is still familiar in the 
North, where it is sounded Mun. [Obs.) 

Mow’-ing, 8. Ability.—See also above. (Chancer.] 

MOXA, mick’-sd. 188: s. An Indian moss used 
for the gout by burning it on the part aggrieve:l. 

MOY LE=moil, 189: s. A mute. (Carew.} 

MUCH=mutch, a. ad. and s. (Comp. More, 
superl. Must.) Great in quantity ; in the sense of yreat 
iu number, as much people, it is obsolete :—in a great 
degree, by far: toa great degree ; to a certain deyrve ; 
about or nearly, with reference to a certain degree; 
often or long, with reference to a certain degree :—e, 
A great quantity, opposed to a little; more than 
enuugh; a certain quantity; an uncommon thing, 


MUD 


something strange: Tuo make much of, to treat with 
great regard; to fondle; to pamyjer: Bfuch-ut-one, 
(Obs.) nearly of equal value: Much is often used in a 
kind of composition with participles both active and 
assive; as much’-luved, much” -eadu’ring. 
uch’-ness, 8. Quantity : (Obs. :] it is still used in 
the vulgar phrase much of a muchness, i.e. much of 
the same kind. 

Much/-what, 56: ad, Nearly. [Locke.] 

MUCIC.—See in the ensuing class. 

MUCID=mvw’-cid, a. Slimy, musty. 

Mu/’-cid-neas, s. Sliminess, mustiness. 

Mu’-cr-age, 195, 99: 8. A slimy or viscous mass , 
one of the proximate elements of vegetables; tie 
same substance is a ha when solid, and a mucilage 
when in solution; the liquor which moisteus aud 
lubricates certaiu parts of animal bodies. 

Mu’-ci-lag”-i-nouws, (-lad’-gé-nus, 92, 120) a. 
Slimy, viscous; soft with sume degree of tenacity ; 

Meat to the secretion of mucilaye, 
u/-ci-lag’’-i-nuas-ness, $, Sliminess, viscosity. 

Mu’-cic, a. Obtained from gum, as mucic acid. 

Mu’-cite, s. A substance in which mucic acid is 
combined with sumeshing else. 

Mcck, 7o Muck, &c.—See lower in the cluss. 

@a~ For Mucxze, see Mickle. 

@a~ See Mucrzo, Muczonaten, hereafter. 

Mu’-cus, s. A viscid fluid secreted by a membrane 
which lines all the cavities of the body that open ex- 
ternally; it is aleo used as the name of other anim:l 
fluids of a viscid quality. 

Mu’-cous, a. Pertaining to mucus or resembling it, 
slimy, viscous; secreting mucus, 

Mul-cous-ness, s. The state of being mucous. 

Mu’-cu-lent, a. Slimy, moist, and moderately viscous. 

Mucx’-en-vkr, 8. A linen cloth for wiping up the 
mucus or muck of the nose and month; an old word 
for a ket handkerchief, also called a Muck’-et-er, 
and a Muck’.in-ger. [B. Juuson. Dorset.) 

Muck, s. Filth, particularly dung in a moist and 
viscous state; any mass of filth; any thing low, 
mean, and filthy. Inthe phrase, To ran a-muck, the 
word has no relationship to this class, the phrase itself 
being de:ived from the Malays, in whose languaye 
amock signifies to kill, and who, in cases of desperi- 
tion, intoxicate themselves with opium, and, taking a 
dagger, run into public ways and attempt to kill all 
they meet, which they call running a-muck’, 

To Muck, v. a. To munnre with muck, to dung. 

Muck’-y, 105: a. Nasty, filthy. 

Muck’/-s-ness, s. Nastiness, filth, 

Muck’-heap, Muck’-hii, s, A dunghill. 

Muck’-sweat, (-swét, 12C) 6. Profuse sweat. [Vul- 


ar. 
ee (-wurm, I41) s. A worm that lives 
in dung; figuratively, a miser; one of low, dirty pur- 
suits, 
To Muck!-E, v a. To hoard up, to get and save 
meanly. (Chaucer: still in culloq. use.) 
Muck’-er-er, s. A miser, a niggurd. 
MUCRO=mi-crd, {Lat.] «. A point. [(Brown.} 
Mu”-cro-na/-ted, a. Narrowed to a sharp point. 
MUCULENT, MUCUS.—See with Mucid, &e. 
MUD=mid, s. Moist and soft earth such as is 
found in swamps, and lies at the bottom of still waters, 
To Mud, v. @. To bury in mud ; to make turbid ; to 
pollute with dirt. 
eg The compounds nore Dfud.sucker, (a sea-fow! ;) 
Mud’-wal, Sud’-walled ; Mud’-wert, (a plaut;) &c. 
Mud’-dy, ua. Foul with mud; turbid; impure, gross, 
dark, not bright, not clear; cloudy in mind, dull, 
Mud!-di-ly, ad. In a muddy manner. 
Mud/-di-ness, 8. State of being muddy. 
To Mud’-dy, v. a. To make muddy. 
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Mud’-died, (-did, 114) a. Turbid ; soiled; cloudy : 


cuufused iv mind. 

ta The compounds are Dfud"dy-brained’, Mud”dy 
head'ed, &c. 

To Muv’-v1.2, v. a. and ®. To make turbid; to 
make half drunk, to cloud or stupily :—acu. To con- 
tract filth; to be employed so as to contract dirt; to 
be occupied meanly aud with contusicn of objects. 

Mud’-die, 101: s. A confused or turbid state; dirty 
confusion. ( Colloq.) 

Zu MUE.—See ‘10 Mew, or To Muo. 

MUFF=muil, s. A cover into which both hands 
are thrust for keeping them warm; it is generally 
toade of fur, 

MUFFIN<=mtf-fin, «. A light round spongy cake 
which is usually toasted aud buttered tur the less sub- 
stantial meals, 

To MUFFLE, muf-fl, 101: v. a. and 2. To 
wrap, to cover, particularly the face or any part of it; 
to involve, to conceal; to wind something round a 
sonoruus instrument in order to deauen its sound :— 
new. ‘To speak as with a mugied voice. 

Mult’-fler, s. A part of female dress by which the 
fuce was partially or almost wholly covered: it is oNen 
alluded to by our old writers, 

MUFTI, muf-téy, 105: s. The high priest of the 
Mahometans, who is always a doctor of law. 

MUG=mug, s. An earthen or metal vessel for 
drinking from, or to hold liquid for drinking; a jug, a 


cup, 

Muy!-house, s. An ale-house. 

MUGGLETONIAN, miig’-gl-td’-né-dn, 90; 
s. Oue of @ sect that, about the year 1657, tullowed 
one Muggleton, a journeymau tailor who set up tor a 
prophet. 

MUGGY, mig’-gucy, 77, 105: a. Moist, damp ; 
close or warm and unelastic, as the atmusphere at 
maby seasons; Auy’-gish, less in use, hus the same 
moeauing. 

MUGIENT, mi-gé-ént, 90: a. Bellowing. 

MUGIL=mi'-jil, s. The muilet. See Supp. 

MUGWORT, mndg’-wurt, 141; « A plans 

MULATTO.—See under Mule, 


MULBERRY, mul’-br-1éy, 8. The berry of a 
large tree; the trec itself, 

MULCH=miltch, s. Hulf-rotten s:raw. 

MULCT=miulkt, s. A fine; a penalty. 

To Mulct, v. a, To punish by imposing a pecuniary 
or other fine, 

Mulc’-tu-ar-y, 147: a, Punishing with fine. 

MULE=mik, s. An animal of mongrel breed, but 


Par iculaely the offspring of au ass anda mare, or a 
lorse and a she-ass. 


Mu’-lish, a. Obstinate as a mule. 

Mu’-let-eer”, s. A mulo driver. 

Mu-1at’-ro, 8. A man or woman of parents the 
ove black, the other white, 

MUL) EBRITY, mu’-lé-éb"-ré-tdy, & Woman. 
hood, the correspundent word to Virility ; lsu, efle- 
miuacy. 

Mo’-L-egr, s. The Latin word for woman or wile, 
used as a term in law to signify one whe is born of a 
wile in distinctiou from one burn of a coucubine: in 
Beer it meaus one born ufter weuluck, though 

eyotten before. 

MULL=mil, 155: s. Dust, rubbish. (Obs.] 

Mut’-lock, s. Rubbish. (Chaucer. ] 

MULL=mil, s. A snuff.box made of the small end 
of 4 horn. (Scottish.) 

To MULL=mil, v. a. To soften and reduce the 
force of the spirit ; hence, to heat as wine, and tu muke 
sweet by sugur and spice. 


MULLAGATAWNY, mul!-ld-gd-tdw’-néy, 5 


MUL 


Literally, pepper-water: it is the epithet of ra East 
Indian curry soup. 

MULLEN=mil-lén, s. A pliant. 

MULLER=mial’-ler, s. A stone hela in the hand 
fur griudiug any substance on another stone: it is 
often wrongly called a muliet. 

MULLET=mil’-l&ét, 2. A sea fish that haunts the 
shore and roots in the saud tike a hog. 

MULLIGRUBS, mil’-lé-gribz, 105, 143: «. 
pt. Twistings of the bowels ; ul humour as frum sack 
a cause; the suileps. (An vid word, Lut low.) 

MULLION, miul’-yon, 146: s. A division or bar 
in a wincow, 

To Muli’-zon, v. a. To shape, or make with mullicns 

MULLOCK.—See under Mull (rubbish. ) 

MULSE=mulesg s. Wine boiled and mingled with 
honey. 

MULTANGULAR, mil-tang’-b-lar, 158: a. 
Having many angles, polygonal. See Multi., &e , in S. 

Mul-tan’-gu-ler-.y, ad. With many corners. 

Mul-tar/-gu-lar-ness, s. State of being polygonal. 

Mut/-ri-cap”-su-1.4R, a. Having mung capsules. 
[Bot] 

Mut’-11-ca"-vous, 120: a. Having many holes 
or cavities. 

Muv’-ti-ra"-x1-00s, 90, 41, 120: a. Having mary 
varieties of modes or relatiuns ; having great muitt 
plicity. 

Mul’-u-fa"-ri-ous-ly, ad, With great multiplicity. 

Mu/-ti-fa"-ri-ous-ness, s. ,State of being muliifa- 
rivus. 

Mut/-ri-v1p, a. Having many divisions. 

Mul-til’-i-dows, 87: a. Multifid. 

Muu"-ri-r.0!-nous, 120: a, Having many Gowers. 

Mut/-ti-vorm, a. Having many forms, shapes, or 
appearances, 

Mul’-ti-turm”-i-ty, 84, 103: s. Diversity of forma 
or shapes subsisting in the same thing. 

Mu l-Ti-GEn"-ER-00g, 120: a, Having suny 
kinds, 

Mu.-r1s'-v-cous, 87, 109, 120: a. Consisting of 
many puirs. 

Mut/-ri-.ar’!-gr-4., a. Having muny sides. 

Mut/-ri-1in"-x-41., 90: a. Having many lines, 

Mut'-rI-L0c"-u-var, a. Having many cells. 

Mut.-t11/-0-Quvous, (-kwus, 120) a, Talking 
much or in many words; very loquacious. 

Mut! tenom'-1-nous, 120: a. Having many 
names; Multino’mial and Multinom’inal bave the 
Bulmie meaning. 7 

Mu.-r1r-4-novs, 87, 120: a. Producing smany 
at a birth. 

Mut-tir/-4r-TiTR, a. Divided into mang parts. 

Muw’-1i-repr, &. An iusect with muny feet, 

Mut!-1r1-p..8x, 188: a. Having many folds, applied 
particularly to petals lying over each other in foids. 

Mul’-ti-ple, a. and s. Manifold:—s. A number 
suveral times another number, as |2 is a multiple uf 


3; acommon multipie is oue that is a multiple of two 
or more numbers, as 12 is a multiple of 3 aud of 4. 


Mul"-tz-pli’-a-ble, &c.—See below the next word. 

To Mul’-t-ply, (miil’-t-ply, 105, 6) v. a. and 
n. To make many, to increase in number; tu make 
more by generation or accumulation; tu involve a 
certain number of times :—zeu, To grow in number, 
to increase. 

Mul’-tr-pli!-a-ble, 101 : a. That may be multiplied. 

Mul’-ti-pli/-~a-ble-ness, ». Capacity of being mal- 
tiplied. 

Mul”-ti-pli’-er, s. One who multiplies; the multi- 
Flicator. ; 

Mul’-t-pli-cand/ » 8. The number to be multipl'ea 
in an arithmetical operation, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the nuzv.cers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Vowels ; en: chap’-man: pd-pi!: ldw: good: } OG, &. e. jew, 55 6, ¢, 1, &e] mule, 171, 


MUM MUR 


gum: among gardenets, a sort of wax used In grafting: 
To bent toa mummy, to beat soundly. 
To Muni-mi-fy, 105, 6: v. a, To make a mummy 


Mul”.ti-pli-cate’, a. Consisting of more than one. 

Mul’-te-pli-ca’-tor, #. The uumber by which another 
number is multiplied. 

Mull-t-pli-cal’-ton, 29: s. The act of multiplying 
or increasing any number; specially, the increasing a 
number by additions of itself a certain pumber of 
times. 

Mul"-ti-pli-ca’-tive, 103: a. Tending to multiply. 

Mul’-tr-plic’--ty; (-pliss’--téy, $4, 92, 105) s. 
State of being many; condition of being more than 
one of the same kind, 

Mul'-ti-plic’-cous, (-plish’-’ts, 147) a. Manifold. 
(Out of use.] 

Mui-riv/-o-rent, 87: a. Having power to do 
many things. 

Mow!-ri-pres’-ence, (-préz'-Ence, 151) s. The 
power or act of being present in many places at once. 

Mui-tis’-crovs, (-tish’-ts, 147) a. Knowing 
many things, having variety of knowledge. 

Mutleriesis/-1-Quocs, (-kwus, 158, 120) a. 
Having many pods or seed vessels,—corniculate. 

Mut-tis'-o-nous, 87, 120: 4. Having murny 
sounds. 

Muil-rr-syul-L4-BueE, 101: 8. A word of many 
syllables,—a polysyllable. 

Mu./-rrreve, 8. The state of being many; a 
number collectively ; a greit pumber indetinitely; a 
crowd or throng. 

Mull-ti-tu/-di-novs, 120: a. Having the appear- 
ance of a multitude ; manifold. 

Mut-tiv'-4-GANT, $7: a, Wandering many times 
or ae Multiv’agous is the same: they are scarcely 
used. 

Muil-trva.ve, 105, 189: s. and a. An animal 
having a shell of many valves:—adj. Having many 
valves. 

Mol’-te-val’-vu-lar, 34: a. Having many valves. 

Muteri-ver!-sant, a. Changing many times, as- 
suming many changes. 

Mut-riv-1-ous, 90: a, Having many ways. 

Mut-Toc-u-1.4r, 34: a, Having many eyes 


MULTURE= mul/-ture, 147; 8. A grist or grind- 
ing; the corn ground. (Local) 

MUM=mim, «. Ale brewed with wheat. 

MUM=mun, miery. and a. Silence ! hush! this 
meaning may be expressed to the eyes by closing the 
lips; in which situation, if voice be uttered, a sound 
something like the word is produced :—adj. Sileut. 

Mum/!-bud-get ! intery. “ Be silent and secret!” or, 
“T'l] be silent and secret|"’ used on ludicrous occa- 
sions when the parties concerned meant to signify 
that they understood each other. [Obs.) 

To Mum-n.£, 101: v. 2. and a To mutter, to 
speak with the lips or mouth partly closed; to chew 
cr bite softly or partly with the lips as one who has 
lost his teeth :—act. To utter with the lips half closed; 
to mouth gently , to utter imperfectly, to slubber over, 
tu suppress. 

Mum bler, 36: 8 One that mumbles. 


Mum/-bling-ly, ad. With a low inarticulate utter- 


of. 

To MUMP=munpp, ¥. 4. and n. (Compare To 
Mumble.) To nibble. to bite quick, ty chew with a 
continned motion; and, from the -imilarity of notiou 
in the mouth. to talk low and auick; hence, in cant 
language, to beg; and hence, wo play a begyar’s trick, 
ty deceive, to cheats—neu. To move the jaw quickly § 
to chatter like un ape; to implore with a beygu's 
accent aml motion of the mouth, 

Mump*-er, & A beggar in cant languag’ . 

Mump/ing, & Begging tricks; perhaps sometimes 
used for mumming. 

Mumps, s. pé. Sullenness, silent angers (Compare 
Mum:;) a disease in which the glands about the throut 
and jaws are swelled. 

To MUNCH =muntch, ». @. and nv. Tochew by 
great mouthfuls: it is an old, but low word: the other 
form and pronunciation, Tu Mounch, somewhat raise 
itr—Nee Macbeth, i. 3. 

Munch-er, 36: s. One that munches. 


MUN DANE=miin'-dine, a. Belonging to the 
world. 

Mun-dan’-i-ty, 84, 92: & Worldliness. (Unusnal.? 

Mun-div’-a-gant, 87: 4. Wandering through the 
world. 

MUNDATION, MUNDIC, &c.—See in the en- 
suing c'ass. 

Ty MUNDIFY, miin’-dé-ly, 6: v. a. Te make 
clean. 

Mun-dil-i-ca-tive, a. and s. Cleansing :-—s. A me- 
dicine to cleanse. 

Mun’-di-fi-ca”-tion, 89: 8. A cleansing ; a washing 
ayy of dross or inferior matter. 

Munl-pA-TOR@¥5 @- Having power to cleanse. 

Mun-da’-tion, 89: s. Act of cleansing. 

Mun’-nic, s. A mineral substance found in tin mines, 
go called from its cleanly, shining appearance. 

MUNDIVAGANT.—Sce under Mundane. 

MUNDUNGUS, min-dung/-gus, 153: s. Stink- 


ing tobacco: a cant word. [Vhilips.] 
MUNERARY, mi/-nér-ar-ey 129, 105: @ 

Having the nature of a gifl: To Munerate, Munera- 

tion, &c.. ate not in use.— Sve To Remunerate, &c. 


MU NGREL.—See Mongrel. 
MUNICIPAL, mi-niss’-6-pal, 81, 92: a. Per 


taining to a corporation OF city ; pertaining to a state, 
kingdom, or nation, as municipal law, which is that 
prescribed for civil conduct by the supreme power in 
a state. 

Mu-nic’-i-pal-i-ty. 84, 105: s. In France, a 


certain district or division of the country and people. 


MUNIFICENT, me-nit/-é-cént, 105: a. Liberal, 
yenerous, 

Mu-nifl-i-cence, s. Liberality; act of giving. —See 
also in the next class. 

Mu-nif’-i-cent-ly, ad. Liberally. 

T MUNITE=mi- nit’, v. a. To fortify, to 
strengthen. [Bacon.) | 

Mou-nif-ion, (-nYsh’-un, 89) s. Fortification, strong 
hold; ammunition, materialsuf war; hence, materials 
for commerce. 

Mu/-ni-ment, s. That which protects or defends ; 
fortification; support ; record, evidence of a right in 
property, charter. Miniment is a corruption. 

Mu-nil’-i-cence, s. Preparation for defence: (Spenser :] 
See its proper sense in th. previons class. 

MUNNION, min’-yon, 146: s. A mullice, of 
which it is probably a corruption. 

MUNS, minz, 143: s. pé. The mouth and chops 


a vulgar word. 


auce, 

Mum/”-ble-news, 151: s. A tale bearer. (Shaks.] 

To Mumm, v.n. To play 4 masker's part by keeping 
silence in the midst of frolicking and antic tricks. 

Mum-mer, 35: 8. Originally, one who gesticuluted 
without speaking; thence, a musker, a perfurmer iD, 
masked plays; a buffoon. 

Mun)-mer-y, 5. Masking, frulick in masks; foolery: 
+t is sometimes written Mommery. 

Mum/’-ming, a. Pertaining to a masking. 

MUMMY, miim/-méy, 105: 8. A dead body pre 


served by the Egyptian art of embalming; a dead 
body preserved . the dried flesh of a human body em- 


balmed with myrrh and spice; the liquor running MURAL, MURAGE.— See under Mure. 
from such mummy when newly prepare ; hence, any MURDER=mur-der, 36:8. The kiling «ff 8 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sonnd. 
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human being with malice aforethought: it is used {n- 
terjectionally when life is in danger. 

To Mur’-der, v. a. To kill unlawfully; to destroy, 
to pat an eni to. . 
Mur-der-er, s. One who is guilty of munier; a 

small piece uf ordnance called also a Murderiag piece. 
Mur’-der-ess, s. A female murderer. 
Mur’-der-ment, s. Murder. (Fairfnx.] 
Mur’-der-ows, 120: a. Guilty of murder; bloody; 
roducing murder; addicted to blvod. 
Mur/-der-oxs-ly, ad, In a bloody or cruel manner. 


MURE=mirz, 49: 8. A wall. (Shake) 


To Mure,®. a. To enclose in walls. Muriform, see S. 


Mu/-ren-yer, s. An overseer of a wall. 

Mural, a. Pertaining to a wall; resembling a wall. 

Mu-rage, s. Money puid for repair of walls. 

MURIATED, mire’-é-a/-téd, 49, 105: a. Put 
in brine. (Evelyn.) : 

Mvu"-RI-4-CiTE » & A stone composed of salt, sand, 
and gypsum. 

Mu’-r-ar’-ic, 88: a. Partakiug of the nature of 


brine or of salt: the muria/ic acid is uu acid ubtained 
from marine salt. 


Mu’-rr-ate, s. A salt formed by muriatic acid com- 
bined with a base. 

Mo’-11-4-T1¥"'-gr-ovs, 87, 120: a. 
muriatic substances or salt. ° 

MURICATED, miire”-&-cd!-t&d. 49+ a. Formed 
with sharp points; having the surface armed with 
prickles. . 


Mu’-r1-cirs, 8, Fossil remains of the murex, n genus 
of shells. 

MURINE, miire-Yn, 49, 105: a. Pertaining to 
mice. 

MURK=murk, 39: s. Darkness, obscurity. 

Mur’-ky, a. Dark, cloudy, wanting light. 

MURMUR=mur’-mur, 39: s. A low continued 
or frequently repeated sound; a complaint half sup- 
pressed. 

To Mur-mur, v. a. To give a low sound, as of a 
running stream, or of flame agitated by the wind: to 
utter secret and sullen discoutent, with af befure 
things, aud against before persons. 

Mor-mur-er, & One who murmurs 

Mur-mur-ing, s. Complaint half suppressed. 

Mur-mur-ing-ly, ad. Mutteringly. 

Mur-mur-ous, 120: a. Exciting murmur. 

Mur-mu-ra’-Tion, 8. A low sound. [A Latinism.] 


MURNIVAL, mur-né-vdl, s. Four cards of a 
sort. [ Ainsworth.) 

MURR=myur, 155: 8. A catarth. [Obs.] 

MURRAIN=mur-rdin, 99: s. anda. The plague 
in cattle :—adj. Infected with murrain. 

MURRE, mur’, 189: s. A kind of bird. 


MURREY=mit’-réy, a. Of the colour of a Moor, 
darkly red. 

MURRUINE, mitr’-ring, 164: a. Made of a 
store which the ancients called merra; also applied 
to a delicate porcelain brought, as Pliny says, from 
Persia; and to a delicate wine. 

MURRION, mur-ré-on, 8s. A morion; which see. 

MUSARD.—See Muser, under To Muse. 


MUSCADEL=miw’-cd-dél, s. (Compare Musk.) 
A kind of sweet grape, sweet wine, and sweet pear: 
the grape is also called Mus’cat, and the wine aud 
pear Mus‘cadine. 

MUSCLE, miss -sl, 156, 101: s. The fleshy fbrous 
part of an animal body which is the immediate instru- 
meut of motion acting voluntarily or involuntarily ;— 
See also Mus’sel. 

Mus’-cu-lows, 120: a. Full of muscles; strong, 
brawny; pertaining toa muscle. 


Producing 


MUS 


Mus’-cu-lar, a. Relating to muscles; performed by 
muscles; musculous, strong, brawny. 
cular, 


MUSCOSITY, mus’-cOus”-d-téy, 3, Moseinces 
MUSCOVA DO = miis’-cb-va"-db, 2 Unrefined 


suvar, 

MUSCULAR, &c.—See under Muscle. 

MUSE, mize, 151: 2. Properly, song, but in pw 
seut usage the deity or power of song.—See alu in 
the ensuing class. 
ri Sa @. Regardless of poetry or literature 

i}ton. 

Mu-se/-um, (-2e/-iim) s. A name first given to the 
colleges of the learned at Alexandria as devuted to 
the Muses or learniug: it nuw meaus a repository of 
learned curiosities. 

To MUSE, miiz, 151: v. 2. and @ To ponder, 
to study in silence; to be absent of mind, to be ina 
brown study or reverie; to ponder with wonder of 
amazement :—acf. (Thomson) ‘Tu meditate on. 
use, &. Deep thought; absence of mind, reverie.— 
See also above. 

Mu‘-sing, 8. Meditation, 

Mu’-ser, 8. One who muses; a day dreamer: Chancer 
uses Mu’ sard, with the same meaning. 

Muse’-ful, 117: a. Silently thoughtful. 

muset: mu/-zét, 151: s. A gap in a hedge. 

Shaka. 

MUSEUM.—See ander Muse. 

MUSH=mish, s. Meal of maize boiled in water. 

MUSH ROOM=mish’-room, s. A fu: gus; a 
pane of several kiods springing up suddenly on dung- 

ills or in moist rich ground; it isa common name, 
but it is sometimes used to distinguish the edible plant 
frum the toadstool : figuratively. an upstart, 

Mush”-room-stone’,, s. A fossil sid to prodoce wush- 
rooms. 

MUSIC, mi’-zick, 151: s. (Compare Muse.) The 
science of the division, succession, and combination 
of suunds with a view to delight; the art of delighting 
the ear and affecting the mind by sounds; instra- 
mental or vocal melody, or harmony. 

Mu’-si-cal, a. Melodious; harmonious ; belonging to 
music ; employed io music. 

Mo’-si-cal-ly, «d. In a musieal manner, 

Mu’-si-cal-neas, s. The quality of being musical. 

Mu-sic/an, (-zish’-dn, 147) #. One skilled in the 
ecieuce of harmony; a performer on a musical instru- 
ment, 

eg Ihe former sense of this word is scarcely ex 
by it, accustumed as we are to understand it only ia 
the latter: some phrase, as scientific Musician, Of 
musical compu ser, is commonly employed tu mark the 
difference. 

e@~ Among the compounds are Mu” sic-bouk’, Mu 'sic- 
master, & ec. 

MUSING.—See uniter To Muse, 


MUSK=misk, «A very powerful perfume prv- 
cured from a little buy near the navel of an abdirmaal 
inhabiting the mountainous paris of the East Indies; 
also the name of the animal. 

To Musk, v. uw. To perfume with musk. 

Musk’-y, a, Smelling of musk; perfamed. 

Musk’-i-nesgs, 8. The scent of musk. 

Musk’-cat, s. The animal called a musk. 

e2~ Other compounds are Jiuss’-or, Mash’-rat, (animals 
of America:) and, if they are not comp.unds rather 
of the leading word foliowing,— Musk'-cpple, Mask 
cherry, Musk'-melun, Musk’-peur, &e. 

MUSK=musk, «8. A moss, or flower; the 
grape flower; hence the Afusk’-rose, (unless it is rather 
a compound of the previous wor 1;) Musk’. sech (a 

lant ;) Musk’-wood, (a plant;) &e. 

MUSK ET=mus’-két, 14: 8. A soldier's hand gun 

us applied to a young hawk,—seve Eyas-musket. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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MUT 
Mus’-ket-eer”, 5.‘ A soldier whose weapon is a 
musket. . 
Mus’-ket-ry, s. Muskets, or musketeers, collectively. 
Mups/-ket-oon’”, s. A short gun or blunderbuss; one 
whose weapon isa musketoon. 
MUSKITTO, MUSQUITO.—See Mosquito. 
MUSKY. &c.—See under Musk. 
MUSLIN, miiz’-lin, a. A sort of fine cotton cloth, 
originally obtained only from the East. 
Mug-li-net”, s. A coarser muslin; cvarse cloth. 


MUSROL. miis’-rdle, 116: 8. The uose-band of 
a horse's bridle. 

MUSS=muass, 4. A scramble. (Shaks. Dryden.] 

MUSSEL=mis'-sl, 114: 8s. A bivalve shell-tish, 
also spelled Muscle. 

MUSSITATION, miis’-sé-ta”-shiin, 89: «. 
Marmur. grumble. (Little used.) 

MUSSULMAN=muy’-sul-inan, 8. Literally, an 
orthodox believer; a Mahometan. 

Mus/-sul-man-ish, a. Mahvmetan. 

MUST=must, v.m. (An imperfect verb, always ssl 
as auxiliary to another, expressed or implied: it has 
no inflections.) To be obliged, to be by necussity. 

MUST=mist, s. Wine pressed from the grape, bat 
pot fermented. 

To MUST=mist, v. a. and #. To make mouldy:— 
neu. To grow mouidy. 

Must/-y, « Mouldy, spoiled with damp, moist and 
fetid; stale, spoiled with age; vapid; dull, heavy, 
wanting practice in life. 

Must’-i-ly, 105; ad. Mouldily. 

Must/-i-ness, s. Mould; damp fouluess. 

MUSTACHE, miis-tish’, 170: \ s. The hair 


Mustaches, miie-t&/-shYz, p/. when suffred 
to grow on the upper lip: it is a co:ruption of the 
French word ; a corruption of the Italian word is in 
almost equal use, namely, Mustachio, which we pro- 
nounce miis-t#’-chd, 


MUSTARD=miuwy’-tard, 34: s. A plant; the seed 
of the plant beaten and mixed into a soft mass fur a 
condiment. — 

MUSTEE, mus-tee’, s. A name in the West Indies 
for a person of mixed breed. 

To MUSTER=mus"-ter, v.a. and 2. To as 
semble for military duty; to bring together >—new. 
To assemble as soldiers; to mect in one place. 

Mus’-ter, s. An assembling of troops for review ; an 
assembling; a register or roll; a collection, or the 
act of collecting: Z’o pass muster, to pass without cen- 
sure as one among a number. 

@gy- ‘Ihe com pounds are Mus"ter-book’, (a book in which 

, forces are registered ;) Mus ter-mas'ter, (he who keeps 
the uccount of the troops :) Mus”ter-roll’, (the register 

_ of each company, troop, or regiment;) &c. 


MUSTINESS, MUSTY.—See under To Must. 
MUTABLE, mw-td-bl, 101: a. Subject to 
change; alterable; invconstant, unsettled, 
Mu’-ta-ble-ness, s. Chanyeableness, uncertainty. 
Mu’-ta-bii/-t-ty, 8. Mutableness ; change of mind. 
Mu-ta’-/ion, 89 . s. Change,alteration. Mastutts, &e.,S. 


MUTE= mite a. and s. Silent; uttering no souud ; 
not prononnced :—s. One that eannot or does not 
speak; a mute character ina play; an attendant at 
a funeral; a person in a law-court that stauds silent 
when he ought to plead; a letter whose utterance is 
perceived by its effect on other sounds rather than by 
its own sound; a little utensil of woo.! ur brass to 
deaden the sound of a musical instrument. 

Mute’-ly, ad. Silently, 

Mute’-ness, 8. Silence ; aversion to speak. 

To MUTE=mity, v. n. To dung as birds. 

Mute, s. The dung of birds.—Scee also above. 

Mu’-ting, s. The dung of birds. 


MYO 
T, MUTILATE, mi/-té-ldte, 105: @ a. Te 


deprive of some essential part, 

Mu/-t:-late, a. Mutilated, (Brown ;] the reverse uf 
lu ruriant, as applied in butany to fuwers: Mu’-ti-luus 
has also been used. 

Mu*%-ti-la’-tor, 35: 8. One that mutilates. 

Mu’-tr-la”-fiun, s «= Deprivation of un essential 
ee : it is applied with this geueral meaning to any 

ind of subject, but ‘s very often used specially in 
the sense of castration. 


MUTINE, mi’-t!n. 105: 8 A mover of insurree- 
tion; a mutineer. [Shaks.] 

To Mu’-tine. v. n. To rise in insurrection. (Shaks? 

To Mutiny, 105: v. 2. To rise against authority; 
to move sedition; in « more limited but at present the 
usual sense, tu rise against military or uaval au- 
thority, 

Mu/-tz-ny, s. An iusurrection, particularly agaiust 
military or naval authority. 

Mu’-ti-neer’, s. One who joins in a mutiny. 

Mu/-ti-nous, 1:20: a. Seditious; disposed to mutiny. 

Mu/-tt-nows-ly, ad. In a mutinous manner. 

Mu/-ti-nows-ness, s. Disposition to mutiny. 

Jo MUTTER=mit’-ter, 36: v. 2. and a. To 
grumble, to murmur:—act. To utter with imperfect 
articulation, to grumble forth. 

Mut/-ter, ¢ Murmur, obscure utterance. 

Mut’/-ter-er, s. Grumbler, murmurer. 

Mut/-ter-ing, s. A murmuring, a grumbling. 

Mut/-ter-ing-ly, ad. In a muttered manner. 

MUTTON=mit’-tn, 114: 8. Originally, a sheep, 
but this sense is obsolete or ludicrous; the flesh of a 
sheep prepared for food. 

Mut/.ton- fist, s. A large red brawny hand. 

MUTUAL=mil’ ti-dl, 147: a. Reciprocal, each 
acting in turn or correspondently to another, 

Mo’-ral-ly, ad. Reciprocally, in return. 

Mul’-tu- ality, 84, 105: 8. Reciprocation. 

Mu’-ro-a”-rion, 8 Act of borrowing. (Bp. Hall.) 

Mu’-tu-a-tit’’-iows, (-tish’-is, 147) a@. Borrowed. 

Unnsual.)} 

MUTULE=mii-tdle, ¢. A sort of square modik 
lion in the cornice of the Doric order. Mu’tuled, a. 
MUZZLE, miz’-zl, 101: 8. The mouth of any 
thing; a fastening for the mouth to prevent biting. 
To Muzzle, v.n. and a. To bring the mouth near, 

[L’Estrange :]—ac!. To bind the mouth, as of a dog, 
to prevent biting; hence, to restrain from hurting; in 
alow and now unusual sense, to fondle with the 

mouth close. 

MUZZY, miiz/-zéy, a. (Compare To Muse.) Be- 
wildered as by liquor. (Vulgar ] 

MY=my: often mé, 176: pron. (See 1 and Mine.) 
Belonging to me. 

MYNCHEN=mintch’-én, s. A nun. (Obs.] 

MYNHEER=min-here’, s. Sir, or My Lord, asa 
compellation among the Dutch; in English use, a 
Dutchman. 

MYOGRAPIIY, mi-dp’-rd-féy, 87: 8. A de 
scription, or the art of describing, the muscles, 

My-og’-ra-phist, s. One skilled in myography. 

My’-o-graph’-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to myo 
graphy. 

My-ov’-o-ay, 87: s. That part of anatomy which 
teaches the nature and use of the muscles. 

M y’-o-log’-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to myology. 

My-o1’-o-my, 87: 8. Anatomy or dissection of the 
muscles 

MYOPY, mv’-d-péy, 81,105: s. Literally, a shut- 
ting or winking of the eye, applied asa name to shurt- 
sightedness. 

My’-ope, s. A short-sighted person: the plural My’- 
opes coinciding with the classical plural is often pro 
nuunced in three syllables, my’-o-pes: (Prin. 101. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling (bat have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i. €. mission, 165: vizh-tn,: ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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MYRIAD, mir-ré-ad, 129: 8. The number of 
ten thousand ; a large number indefinitely. See Supp. 

Myr’ -4-arch, (-ark, 161) 8. A commander of ten 
thousand men. 

Myr-t-a-me”-ter, 8. Ten thousand French meters. 

My:’-t-o-1i”-ter, s. Ten thousand French liters. 


MYRICA, mir-é-cd, s. A tree reckoned unlucky by 
the ancients; it grew by stagnant waters, and was 
used to bind the heads of criminals; it is the modern 
name of a genus of plants; a wax obtained from the 
myrica yields a substauce called Myr’-é-cin. 

MYRMIDON, mer’-mé-don, 35, 103, 18: s. 
Primarily, one of the soldiers of Achilles; hence, one 
of a rufianly number unser some leadership. 

MYROBALAN, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

MYRRH, mer, 35, 155, 164: 8 A gum-rsin 
imported chiefly from the southern or eastern parts 
of Arabia; it was well known to the ancients, who 
gave it this name becuuse with them it was cunsidered 
one of their best vintments. 

ea See Myrewineg, which is not related to this word, 
under the more proper spelling, Murrhine. 

M rr-op’-o-uisT, (mér-dp!-d-list) s A seller of 
vintments or perfumery. 

M rr-op’-4-1.4Nn, 18: 8. A fruit of which the name 
implies an ointment and a nut,—a fleshy fruit with a 
stone and kernel, formerly much imported in a dried 
state from the East Indies for use in medicine. 

MYRRHINE.—See Musthine. 

MyrrrTirorm.—See below. 

MYRTLE, mer’-tl, 35, 101: s. A fragrant tree 
sacred to Venus. Myrta’-ceuus, (-slitis) «. 

Myr’-ti-form, a. Having the shape of a myrtle, 

MYSELF, mé-sélf, 105: pron. I or Me with 
emphasis; also, the reciprocal of I. 

MYSTAGOGUE, MYSTERIOUS, &c.—See in 
the ensuing class. 

MYSTERY, mis’-t&r-ey, 105: s. Literally, that 
which is so closed or shut up that we cannot reach 
it; something above human intelligence, somelhing 
awfully obscure ; ef thing artfully obscure, an 
enigma; a miracle-play; (the latter is the more 
proper name— Mystery is a name of lute adoptiun ;) a 
trade or calling, to which this name has been applied 
by a mistake ur corruption of the original word muais’- 
tery or mas’tery. 

Mys-te’-ri-al, 43: a. Mysterious. [B. Jon.] 

Mys-te’-ri-ows, 120: a. Containing a mystery; 
awfully obscure’ artfully perplexed, 

Mys-te’-ri-ous-ly, ad. in a mysterious manner. 

Mys-te’-ri-ous-ness, s. Quality of being mysterious. 

To Mys’-ter-ize, v.a. To explain as enigmas. [Brown.] 

Mys’-tic, 88: a. and s. Sacredly obscure ; involving 
some secret meaning, embiematical ; obscure :—s. Que 
of a religious sect who profess to have a direct inter- 
course with the spirit of Gud; a sectof this character 
existed of old in the Christian church. 

Mys’-ti-cal, 88: a. Mystic; emblematic. 

Mys’-ti-cal-ly, ad. Iu a mystical manner. 

Mys’-ti-cal-ness, s. The quality of being mystical. 

Mys’-ts-cism, 158: 8. The doctrine or pretences of 
the Mystics, 

To Mys’-ti-fy, 6: v. a. To render obscure; to treat 
in such a way as purp@ely to perplex: hence, the 
scarcely authorized word Mys’tifica”tiun. 

Mys’-1.4-aouvk, (-gdyg, 107) 8. Oue who /eads 


the way into, or interprets mysteries; also, ove who 
shows church relics. 


Myn’-ta-gog”-i-cal, (-gid’-gé-cal) a. Pertaining 
to the interpretation uf mysteries. 

Mrys-rer’eri-ancH, (-ark, 161) 43: s One who 
presides over mysteries. 

MYTHIC=mit-ick, 88: \ 


a. Pertaining to a 
Myrnicat, miti/-é-cdl. 


fuble, fabulous. 


NAK 
M:s-rnoa!-r4-PHER, (-fer, 163) 105, 87: e & 


writer of fables. 

My rio.’-o-ay, ( mé-thol!-J-pe-y) s. Literally, the 
scence of fables or a discourse on fables: appre- 
priately, the science of those fables which constitute 
the religious system and the poetical machinery of 
the ancient Greeks and Romane, 

To My-thol'-0-yize, v. n. To relate or explain the 
fabulous history of the heathens. 

My-shol’-o-gist, 8. One skilled in mythology ; one 
that mythologizes. 

Myth’-o-log”-ic, 88 ‘I a. Relating to mythology; 

M yth’-o-log”: i-cal, fabuluus, 

Myts’-0-log”-i-cal-ly, ad. Ina manner suited to 
TLL Ck 7 

MYTILITE, mit/-é-lite, 92: 8. A petrifiel shell 
of an order called mytilus. Myt’-+-loid, mussel-like. 


N. 


N is popularly the thirteenth letter of the alphabet, 
though really the fourteenth: see J: its sound is the 
Fist element of the schemes prefixed. It forms, when 
followed by g, (unless this is rendered soft by ¢ or 1,) 
a digraph, whose proper sound is the 72d element; 
and it often has this sound in its singie capacity, Se 
Pria. 158. 1: is generally silent afier m, and some- 
times after (. See Prin. 196. As abbreviations, N.B. 
stand for Notu Bene, note well; N.S. for New Style: 
Ne, for Numero, which is French and Italian ter 
number. 

To NAB=nib, v. a. To catch unexpectedly or with 
out warning ; a low word. 

NABOB=na'-bo6b, s. The title of an East Indiaa 

riuce; hence, a European who has enriched himself 
in the East. 

eg This is the proper pronunciation adopted and 
established by us, though Na-bub’ is said to Le nearer 
the native mode of sounding it. 

NACRE, na’-cur, 159: s. Mother of pearl, or the 
white substance in the interior of a shell. See Supp. 

Na‘-cre-ows, 120: a. Having a pearly lustre. 

Na/-crite, s. A rare mineral consisting of scaly parts, 
glimmering, pearly, friable, with a greasy feel, and a 
greenish white colour. 

NADIR-na’-der, 36: s. The point under jot 
directly opposite the zenith, 

NAVE=neve, 103: s. A spot. (Dryden.} 

NAFF=naff, 8. A kind of tufted sea-bird. 

NAG=nday, 8. A small horse; a horse in familiar 
language ; a paramour in contempt, 

NAGGY, nag/-yuéy, a. Contentious. [Local.) To 
Nug (to scold) occurs only in low language. 

NAIAD=nay’-ad, 1, 146: s. A water-nymph: the 
plural is regular, Naiads, but the classical plural 
Nai’-a-des (-déez, 101) is sometimes used, with ma- 
nifest impropriety If the English singular occurs in 
the same composition; a fresh-water shell. 

NAIL=nail, 8. The horny substance at the ends of 
the fingers and toes; the talun of a bird; the claw’ of 
a beast; a spike of metal by which things are fastened; 
the boss, stud, or head of a nail; a measure of irngth, 
2¢ inches, as being taken from the thumb-nail to the 
second joint; Un the nail, into the hand. 

To Nail, v. a. To fasten or stud with nails; to spike 
or stop the vent as of a cannon, 

Nail’-er, s. One that nails; one that makes nails. 

Nail’-er-y, s. A nail manufactory. 

NAIVETE, ni/-ev-ta, | Fr.] 170: s. Simplicity, 
unconscious plainvess, ingenuousness. 

NAKED=na’-kéd, 14: a. Having no clothes oa, 
bare, uncovered; hence, unarmed, defenceless; ua- 
concealed; mere, bare; not enclosed; not assisted 
with glasses; some old authors have To Nake ab avery 
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Na!-ked-ly, ad. Barely; simply; evidently 

Na’-ked-ness, 8. State of being naked. 

NALL, nawl, 8. A nawl or awl. 

NAMBYPAMBY, ndm"-bdy-pim/-béy, 
Raising contempt by prettinesses. (Colloq.) 

NAME=name, s. That by which any person or thiug 
is called, whether spoken or written, proper or common, 
established or imputed: an appellation; a person ; 
distinctively, a good name, a name held in honour; 
hence, reputation, character, renown: also the quality, 
office, or power, inherent in the person named: Tv cai 
names, w give opprobrivus names to 

To Name, v. @. To discriminate by giving a name to, 
to mention by name; to mention ; to title. 

Na/-mer, 8s. One that names or cills by name. 

Namely, ad. To mention by name; particularly, 
specially. 

Name’-less, a. Having no name; having an unknown 
name, undistinguished. 

Name’-sake, s. One that has the same uame with 
auother. 

NANKEEN=ndan-kecn’, 3. A light cotton cloth 
originally brought from Nankin in Cuina. 

NAP=nap, s. A short sleep. (Ludicrous.] 

To Nap, v. rn. To sleep; to be drowsily secure. 

Nap’-ta-king. s. Seizure on a sudden. [Carew.] 

NAP=nAp, 3. A knob; a protuberance; the top of 
a hill; in the North they call it Nab. 

NAP=nf&p, s. The down or villous substance on cloth; 
the downy or soft hairy substance on plants. 

Nap’-py, a. Ueving much down on the surface: 
Nappy ale may mean frothy ale; or, so applied, the 
word may belong to Nap, sleep. others define it te- 
briuting ale. 

Nap/-pt-ness, 8. Quality of being nappy. 

Nap/-less, a. Without nap, threadbare. 

NAPE=nape, s. The joint of the aeck behind. 

NAPERY.—See under Napkin. 

NAPHEW.—See Navew. 


NAPH THA, nap’-thd, 143: s. A very inflammable 
bituminous substance colleeted from the top of the 
water of wells and springs in some eastern countries; 
it consists of carbon and hydrogen. See Supp 

NAPKIN-zendp’-kin, s. A cloth fur wiping the 
hands; a handkerchicf, which is an obsolete sense 
except iu the North of England. 

Nap-er-y, 105: 8. Linen for the table ; linen forthe 
person; linen in general (Obs.] 

NAPPINESS, NAPLESS, NAPPY.—See under 
Nap. Na’-piform, see Supp. 

NAR=nar. 33: a. Nearer. (Spenser.} 

NARCISSUS =nar-sis/-siis, s. A daffodil. 

NARCOS1S=nar-co/-cis, [Gr.] #. Privation of 


'  gense. 
Nar-cot’-ic, 88 : \ a. Producing torpor or stupefac- 
Nar-cot’-i-cal, tion; as a substantive, the furmer 
is the name of an opiate or soporilic. 

Nar-cot’-s-cal-ly, ad. By producing torpor. 

Nar-cot/-i-cal-ness, s. The quality of inducing 
sleep. 

Nan!-co-min, 8. The pure narcotic principle of opium. 

NARD=nard, 34: s An aromatic plant usually 
called spikenard, valued by the ancients as a perfume 
and a medicine; an unguent prepared from it. 

NARE=narz, s. A nostril. (Hhvlibras.) 

Nan!-waa.r, 56: 8. A kind of whale. (Brown) 

To NARRATE=nir-rate, v.a. To relate, to tell, 
as an event or history, 

Nar-ra/-tor, 38: 8. A teller, a relater. 

Nar-ra!-tion, 89: s. Account, relation, history ; one 
of the divisions of an oration. 

Nar’-ra-ble, a. Capable to be told. (Cockeram.] 


NAT 


Nar-ra-tive, 105: a. and s. Reiating, giving an 
necount, prone to speak of past things:—s A relation, 
an account, a story. 

Nar’-ra-tive-ly, ad. By way of narration. 

Nar-ra-tor-y, a. Giving an accuunt of events. 

NARROW =nar’-rdw. a. and s. Not broad, having 


but a small distance from side to side; small, applied 
to time as well as plice; contracted in mind or dis- 
position, bigoted, ungenerous; covetous; dear, close; 
vigilant, attentive :—s. A strait, a narrow passage. 

To Nar’-row, v. a. and n. To lessen the breadth of ; 
to contract; to confine, to limit :—nseu. To grow nar- 
10w; not to take ground enough, as a horse in his 
paces. 

Nar’-row-ly. ad. With little breadth ; contractedly , 
closely ; nearly. 

Nar’-row-ness, 8. State or quality of being uarrow ; 
meanness, poverty 

NAR WHALE.—See under Nare. 

NAS, naz, 151: Has not. (Contraction of Ne has: 
Obs.} 

NASAL, na’-zal, 131,12: a.ands. Belongingtu 
the nose:—s. A letter or sound uttered through the 
Nuse ; a medicine to operate through the nose. 

Nay’-i-form, (niz'--form) a. Shaped like a nose. 

Nas”-1-cor/-novs, 92, 120: a, Having the horn on 
the nose. [Nat. hist ] 

Na-sute’, a. Critical, nice, captious. (Bray, 1707.> 

NASCENT =nas’-cént, a. Beginning to exist or 

~ grow; coming into being. 

Nas/-cen-cy, 105: 8. Production. 

NASTURTIUM, nas-tar’-sh'um, 147: s. (Com. 
pare Nasal, &c.) A plant, the bruised seed of which 
provokes sneezing. 

NASTY, n&s/-téy, 11: @. Dirty, flihy, sordid ; nau 
seous; polluted; obscene. 

Nas/-ti-ly, ad. Dirtily, filthily. 

Nas’-ti-ness, & Dirtiuess, [filth ; obscenity. 

NATAL=na’-tdl. a. Pertaining to birth or nativity: 
asa subs. pl. Na‘tals, siguifying the time and place of 
nativity, it is out of use. 

Na’-tal-it’-ial, (-ish’-al, 147) a. Consecrated to 
the nativity uf a person: Na’talit”ious occurs with the 
same meaning. 

NATANT=na’-tant, a Swimming, as the leaf of 
an aquatic plant. 

Na/-ta-tor-y, a. Enabling to swim. 

Na-ta/-tton, s. Act or practice of swimming. [Brown.] 

NATCH=nitch, s. Part of an ox between the loine 
near the rump: corrupted perhaps from notch. 


NATHLESS=niati’-léss, ad. Not the less, never- 
theless. (Spenser: Milton.) 

Natu/-more, ad. Not the more. [Obs.] 

NATION, na/-shun, 89: s. (Compare Natal.) A 
people born under the same government, and generally 
distinguished from other people by difference of lan. 
guage; a great number, emphatically. 

Nar-10n-4L, (nash/-un-al, 92, 96) a Pertaining 
to a nation; not private, not particular; bigoted to 
one’s couutry. 

Na?-ton-al-ly, ad. With regard to the nation. 

Nat’-ton-al-ness, s. Quality of being national. 

Ty Naft’-ion-al-ize, v. a. To distinguish nationally. 

Nat’-son-al’-s-ty, 84: 8. National character. 

NATIVE. na/-tiv, 105: a. and s. (Compare Natal 
and Nation.) Annexed to existence or birth, not 
acquired, not artificial, natural; belonging to the 
ee or country; relating to the time and place of 

irth; that which gave birth: Shakspeare sometimes 

uses it for born with, congenial :—s. An original in- 
habitant; that which grows in the couutry, not 
foreiyn: Shakspeare sometimes uses it for offspring. 

Na/-tive-ly, ad. Naturally, not artificially ; originally. 

Na’-tive-ness, s Quility of being native. 


The sign == is used after moses of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
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NAUSEA, naw’-shé-4, 147: ¢. (Compare the ti 
lowing class.) Literally, sickness on board a Ship, 
thence, any sickness; qualm, loathing, 

To Nau’-se-ate, vm. anda. To become squeamish, 
to be inclined to reject from the stomach; to tura 
aney am disgust :—act, To luathe; to affect with 

Iisgus 

Nau™-seous, (-sh’tis) a, Loathsome; disgust ful 
disgusting. 

Nau’-seous-ly, ad. Loathsomely ; disgustfully. 

Nau’-seows-ness, & Quality of exciting disgust 

NAUTIC=niw’-tick, &8: ) a. Pertaining to s 

NAUTICAL, naw’-téd-cal, ship, to seamen, or 
navigation, 

Nau’-ritaag, 99: 8, Shipwreck. (Bacon.] 

Nau’-fra-gous, 120: a. Causing shipwreck. ( Unusual.” 

Nau’-1.4G4, 8. Stup freight for passengers. (Little used, } 


Nau-m4-cuy, (-kéy, 161) & A combat of ships, 
applied to a mock combat. 

N AU’-TI-LUs, 8. A Ash whose shell is said to have served 
asa model to the first ship. Nautuvid, uautilus-ltike, 

Nau/-t-lite, s, A fossil nautilus 

Nal-van, a. (U and F are originally the same.) 
Consisting of, or pertaining to ships: Clarendon has 
used the word substantively in the plural number tu 
Siynify naval affairs. 

Na’-varch, (-vark, 161) s. The commands ef a 
fleet iu ancient Greece. (Mitfuru.) 

Na’-var-cdy, 8. The science of a naval commander. 

Na-vic’~u-lar, 34: a. Literally, relating to little 
ships or buats; shaped like a Lat, cymbiturm., 

To Nav’-i-aare,v.n.anda. To pass on the water in 
aps: to sail:—uct, To sail over or on; tu steer ot 

irect, 

Nav’-i-ga’-tor, 8. A sailor, a seaman, a traveller by 
Water; it is sumetimes used fora labourer empluy ed 
on works of inland navigation. 

Nav’-i-pa-ble, ue Deep enough for ships or buata 

Nav’-i-ya-ble-ness, 8. Capacity to be navigated. 

Nav’-1-ya ‘-tion, 89: 8, The art of conducting ships 
Over the ocean; the act of navigating; the state of 
being navigable ; ships colleciively. 

Na’-vy, 105: s. A fleet of ships; more cummonly, 
the whole of the ships of war belungiug to a uation ; 
hence, the officers and men belouging to the ships. 

NAVE=nave,s. (Compare Navel.) Middle or centre, 
applied to the middle or centre of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate; and to the midul- or centre of a 
church from which, in large ancient edifices, the aisles 
and transepts extend; hence, the midille or body of a 
church extending from the inner door to the chief 
choir, 

NAVEL, na’-vl, 114: 8. The centre of the lower 
abdomen, or the point where the umbilical cord pasecd 
out of the fatus. 

eay- Among the compounds are Na’vel-string; Na’ cel- 
wort, (a herb;) Na vel-gall,(a gallon a horse's Lack 
over against the navel;) &c. 

NAVEW=na‘-vi, s. A plant in some respects like 
a turnip, but smaller, 

NAVICULAR, To NAVIGATE, &c., NAVY.— 
See under Nautic and Naval. 

NAWLe=nawl, s. An awl 

NAY=nay, ad. and s. (Ne and aye.) No, an 
adverb of negation or refusal; (in this sense little 
used in modern style;) not ouly so, but more, a word 
of amplilication :—s. [Obs.) Denial, refusal: it was 
also sometimes used as a verb signifying to deny, iz 
which use it is also obsvlete. 

Nay’-ward, 140: »s. Tendency to demal. (Shaks.* 

Nay’-word, 141: 8 (This word has scarcely a dif- 
ference of sound from the preceding.) A proverbial 
reproach, a by-word; in Shakspeare it is aiso used to 


Na-tiv’+-ty, 81, 105: s. Birth; time, place, or 
manner of birth; state or place of being produced ; 
Ty cast a navivity is to draw out a picture of the 
heavens at the moment of birth, and calculate accurd- 
ing to rules the future influence ofthe preduminant stars, 

NATRON=na’-tron, s. A substance nuw more com- 
monly called soda, which took its name from Lake 
Natrum in Egypt, where it is found in abundance. 
A'-TRO-LITE, 8 A vrriety of zeulite, 90 called from 
the quanti_y of soda it contains. 

NATURAL, &c.—Scee in the next class. 

NATURE=nathre, collog, na’-ch’vor, 147: ¢, 
(Compare Natal, Nation, aud Native.) The system 
of things of which ourselves are a part, and which, 
like ourselves, we couceive to be burn ar brought into 
existence, and pot to exist as of itself; the coustitu- 
tion of this system or of any part of it, as we learn it 
by experience, or ia uther words the laws of the system 
according to which every being has its existence and 
the manner ot its existeuce: this notion is very olten 
personitied—in poetry avowedly, when Nature becomes 
® xoddess ; in prose tacitly, when, very often without 
being aware of the procedure, we conceive a power 
or a cause distinct from the effects, and call that power 
Nature which at other times we cal) God: the state 
or properties of any thing by which it is discriminated 
from others; disposition, temper; course of things ; 
original or pure affections of the heart 3 sort, species; 
adaptation to reality, 

T. Na’-lure, v. a. To endow with natural qualities. 
(Gower.) Though this verb is obsulete, we retain its 
meaning in Quod-natured, Ill-natured, &e. Boyle uses 
Naturist to signify one who ascribes every thing tu 
nature; and Brown uses Natu’rity to signify the qua- 
lity or state of being produced by nature: these words 
are also obsolete. 

Na?r’-v-ra1, (nat’-ch’oo-rdl, 92, 96, 147)a. ands. 
Pertaining to nature; coming pure from nature, not 
effvcted by art; not acquired; not far-tetched; fol- 
lowing the course of things; consonznt to natural 
notions; affectionate by natnre; discoverable by 
reason alone; existing by natural cause out of the 
bounds of human law; occurring from an ordinary 
Cause, Dot from vielence:—s, An original inhabitant 
Or native; a gift of nature; (in these senses no longer 
used substantively ;) one who cannut be but a, nature 
made him without change or improvemeut, a simple. 
ton, an idiot; in the plural number physicians use 
the word to signify whatever is inherent in the animal 
frame, in distinction to Non-naturals, which see. 

Nat’-u-ral-ly, ad. ‘According to nature ; in a natural 
manner; spontaneously. 

Naé‘’-u-ral-neas, s. State or quality of being natural. 

Naé-s-ral-ism, 158: s Mere state of nature. 

Naf-w-ral-ist, 8. A student in physics; one skilled 
in the knowledye of nature. 

Nas. ~u-ral*-t-ty, 84, 105: 8, Naturales. [Not 
in use.) 

To Nat*-w-ral-ize’, v. a. To make natural or enay 
as things natural; in a special sense, tu invest with 
the privileges of native citizens, 
al’ u-ral’-i-za”-tiun, 89: 8. The act of investing 
an alien with the privileges of a native subject. 


NAUFRAGE, &c.—See under Nautic. 
NAUGHT, néwt, 162: (Ne and Anght.) ». 


Not any thing: in which sense it is become usual to 
write it Nought, as a distinction from the following 
word; though we still write Aughé, (any thing) as a 
distinction from the verb Ought. 

NaveGur, a. Bad, worthless; now scarcely usod but 
in ludicrous language: the Correspondent adverb, 
Nuughlly. scarcely occurs, 

NaugAt’-y, 105: ‘a, Naught; bad; wicked, corrupt; 
most commonly, mischievous, perverse; it is now 
seldom used but in the latter sense in speaking to 
children, or in ludicrous censure. 

NauyAv-i-ly, ad, Badly; perversely. 

Naught’-t-ness. s. Badness: perverseness. signify a watchword. 

NAULAGE, NAUMACH Y.—Sev under Nautic. NAZARENE=niaz’-d-réne”, 8. An inhabitant wf 
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Nazareth; a follower of Jesus of Nazaretn, applicd in 
contempt to the early Christians; it must be distin- 
guished trom Naz’ a-rivs, which siguilies a separated 
person, and was applied tu a sect among the Jews 
distinguished from the rest by the observance of ex- 
tragr.duary ceremouies . 

NAZE=nazz, s. A cliff or headlant 

Nk =ne or né, 176: ad. Not; neither. (Obs.) 

NEAF=neef, s. The fist. (Obs. or Loc.] 

Tv NEAL =necl, v. a. and x. To temper as glass 
or metals by heat, to anneal:—new, ‘Lo be tempered 
by hear, _ 

NkAP=necp, a. and s. Low, as applied to the 
tide, and opposed tu u spring-tide at the uew and full 
ot the moon: —s, A neap-tide, or the time of one. 

Neaped, (necpt, Ll4d, 143) a. Kept from floating 
by the neap; beneaped. 

NEAPOLITAN, né’-d-pdl”-é-tan, 105 :@. ands. 
Belongiug to Naples: —s. A native of Naples. 

NLAR=ner, 43: a. ad. and prep. Nigh, not 
far distant, in time, placer, or degree; advanced to. 
wards an end or puipose; close; intimate; affecting, 
dear; coming to the closest point in a bargain, and, 
hence, parsimonious; close to the rider about to muunt 
his horse, iu ai.tinction to the otheror off side; hence, 
with respect tu horses, left:—ado. Almost at hand; 
within a@ litthe; by relation or alliance :—prep. [It 
becomes a preposition by the ellipsis of tu.] At no 
great distance frum, close to, bigh. 

yu Near, v.a.and #. To approach, to come near :— 
new. ‘Vo be in the state of approach. 

Neat’-ly, ad. At no great distance ; almoet closely ; 
prsimouiously, 

Near’-ness, s. The state of beiug near; parsimo. 
nDivusness. 

Near-sigAt/-ed, (-si’-téd, 162) a, Short-sighted. 

Nb&AT=nect, s An animal of the bovine kind, 
yet seldom useit for an ox, cow, or calf, taken singly, 
except in such phrases as a neat’s tougue, a neal s 
foot, &e.; cattle of the bovine kind. 

Neat’-herd, s. A person who tends cattle. 

Neat-ress, 8. A she neatherd. [Obs] 

NEAT=neet, a. Elegant, but without dignity; spruce 
and c:eanly; pure, unadulterated, aumiuygied with 
Tezant to articles of trade, a sense formerly applied 
more extensively; it is sometimes used for net, which 
is etymologically the same woud. 

Neat’-ly, 1U3: ad. Sprucely, cleaulily. 

Neat’-ne-s, s. The state or quality of being neat. 

NEB=néb, 8. Noee, beak, mouth. (Shaks. } 


NEBULAsmnéb’-0-id, 92: 8. (pl. Nebule.) 
Literally, a little cloud, a dark spot as in the eye or 
On the body; a cluster of stars nut separately distin- 
guisbable ; a wavy line in heraldry. 

Neb’-u-lows, 12U: a. Cloudy, hazy. 

Neb/-u-lovs-ness, s. Mist, cloudiness. 


NECESSARY, n&ss’-€s-sar-¢y, a. and 8. That 
must be, that cannot but be; acting from necessity 
or compulsion as oppus-d to free; in a more frequent 
sense, needful, indispensably requisite;:—s. Any thing 
necessary; a necessary house or place; in the plural, 
things not only convenient but needful, things uut to 
be lett out of daily use. 

Nec’-es-sar i-ly, ad. By necessity; indispensably. 

Nec’-es-sar-i-ness, 8. State uf being necessary. 

Ne-crs!-si-ry, 84, 105: 8. State of being neces. 

Bary ; cogency, fatality; cogency of argument, inevi- 

talte consequence ; cumpulsion; that which makes 
sumetning necessary. 

Ne-ces’-si-tied, (-tid, 114) a. Ina state of want. 
{Shaks.] 

Ne-ces’-sé-tows, a. In want of necessaries, pvor. 

Ne-ces’-si-tous-ness, s. Extreme poverty. 

Ne-ces!-si-tude, s. Want, need. 

To Ne-ces’-si-tate, v.a. To make necessary, to 
compel; not to leave free. 


NE 


Ne-ces’-si-ta’/-tiun, 89: 8. The ast of mikiog 
necessary; the compulsion of fatality, 

Ne-ces’-si-ta”-ri-an, 41: s. An advocate for the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity in regard to the 
origin and exis'ence of this world: Priestly uses 
Necessa’rian in this sense. 

NECK=néck, 8. That part of an animal body 
which connects the head with the trunk; any corre. 
spundent part in things inanimate: Os the neck, imme- 
diately ufter, which is now more commonly expressed 
by oa the heels, 

Necked, (néckt, 114, 143) a. Having a neck; 
used in composition, as Lung’ necked, Stiff’-mecked. 

Neck’-a-tee”, #. A neckerchief. [Obs] 

Neck’-er-chref, 103, 119: #. A kerchief for the 
neck : it was formerly sald only of femule attire. 

Neck’-clotA, s. That which men wear on their necks. 

Neck’-lace, s. An ornamental chain or string worn 
round the neck. 

Neck’-laced, 114, 143: a. Having a necklace. 

@3y~ Other compounds are, Neck’-beef,. (which, being 
the coarser part of beet, is sold cheap;) Neck’-land, 
(a lony narrow part of laud;) Neck’-verse, (the verse 
in Scrnpture which was auciently read to entitle the 
party to benefit of clergy, said to be the beginning of 
the 51st Psalm, Sfisere:e mei, &c.;) Neck’-weed,( hemp, 
in ridicule ;) &ce. 

NECROLOGY, né crdi’-d-géy, 87: 5. An ace 
count or register of the dead or of deaths, 

Ne-crol/-o-gist, s. One who gives an account of 
deaths. 

Nec-ro-man!-cy, 87: ¢. Properly, the art of re. 
vealing future eveuts by communication with the 
dead; enchantment generally: the latter is the usual 
sense. 

Nec”-ro-man/-cer, s. An enchanter, a conjuror. 

Nec’-ro-man"-tic, 88: a. and s Belonging to 
necromancey :—s. Trick, conjuration. 

Nec’-ro-man"-ti-cal-ly, ad. By charms, by con- 
juration. 

Nxc’-ro-nivTz, 8. A mineral; fetid felepar, which, 
when struck or pounded, smells like a dead budy. 

Ne-cuo’-sis, 8. Mortification or deudaess in the 
bones. Neeropolis, see Supp. 

NECTA R=néck’-tar, s. The supposed drink of 
the gods; hence, any very pleasant liquor. 

Nec’-tared, (-tard, 114) a. Imbued with nectar. 

Nec’-tar-ine, 105: a. and s. Sweet as nectar :— 
s. A sweet fruit, a variety of the peach. 

Nec!-tar-vws, a. Sweet as nectar. 

Nec’-tar-y, #. The mellifluous part of a vegetable 
peculiar to the fluwer. 

Nec-ta’-re-al, 90: a. Pe1.aining to the nectary of a 
plant. 

Nec-ta’-re-an, 12: ie Resembling nectar; de- 

Nec-ta’-re-ous, 120:) licious. 

NEDDER=néd’-der, s. An adder. (Chaucer.] 

N EED=necd, s. Want ; necessity, indigence: Needs, 
adv., arises from a contraction of the phrase ncea ts, 
need pareuthetically ; as 1 must needs (¢.¢. need is) 
do tt. 

To Need, v. a. and ». To want, to lack :—neu. Te 
be wanted; to be necessary. 

Need!-er, s. One that wants. 

Need’-y, a. Neeeasitous, indigent. 

Need!-i-ly, ad. In a needy manner. 

Need’-i-ness, 8. State of being needy. 

Need/=ful, 117: a. Necessary, requisite. 

Need’-ful-ly. ad. Necessarily. 

Need’-ful-ness, s. Necessity. 

Need -less, a. Not wanted, unnecessary. 

Need!-less-ly, ad. Wi.hout necessity. 

Need!-leas-ness, s. Unuecessariness. 

Need’-ment, s. Something needed. (Spenser.} 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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NEEDLE, ned-dl, 101: s. A small pointed in- 


strument with an eye to receive the thread, used in 
sewing; any thing inthe form of a needle; a small 
steel ber used in the mariner’s compass, beiug the 
pointer that stands north and south, 

To Nee’-dle, v. a. and x. To furm crystals in the 
shape of needles. 

Need!-ler, s. A needle-maker. 

Nee’-dle-ful, 117: s. As much thread as is put at 
once into a needle. 

@@™~ Other compounds are Nre'dle.wurk, (work execu- 
ted with the needle i) Neddle-fishk, (a tish with an 
hexangular body ;) Nee"dle-ma'’her; Nee/die-shell, (the 
sea-urchin ;) Nee’dle-storze, (a mineral of the zculite 
family ;) &c. 

NE‘ER, nare, 133: ad, A contraction for Never, 
used in poetry. 

To NEESE, necz, 151, 189: v. a. To sneese. [Obs.] 

Nee’-sing, s. A sneezing. (Job xli. 18.) 

Neese’-wort, 141: 8. A herb. 

NEF=néf, s. A nave, which see. [Addison.] 


NEFANDOUS, né-fan’-dis, 120: a. Not to be 
named, abominable. (Green, 1754.) Ne’-fand seems 
to have been the earlier form of the word. 

N «-¥a'-rJ-o08, 90, 41 : a. Wicked, abominable. 

Ne-fa’-ri-ows-ly, ad. Wickedly, abominably. 


NEGATION, néga’-shin, 89: s, Denial, the 
contrary of affirmation; exclusion, exception, 

Neo/-a-Tive, (nég’-d-tiv, 92, 105) a.and s. Im- 
plying negation, opposed to affirmetive; privative, or 
mplying only the absence of something; that with- 
holds, though destitute of power to compel; o pusite 
to positive :—s. A proposition by which somethiny is 
denied; a particle uf denial, as nut; a power of pre- 
venting an enactment. 

Neg’-a-tive-ly, ad. With or by denial; by absence 
of any thing positive; ina state of electrical excite- 
ment opposite to positive. 

Nep’-a-tor-y, a. Belonging to negation. [Cotgrave.~ 

To Nea’-a-tTive’, (néy"-d-tive’, 81, 85) v.a. To 
dismiss by negation. 

To NEGLECT=nég-léct’, v. a. To omit by care- 
lessness or design ; to slight; to postpone, 

Neg-lect’, 82: s. Omission; furbearance ; slight ; 
negligence; state of being disregarded. 

Neg-lect’-er, 36: 8. One that neglects, 

Neg-lect/-ful, 117: a. Heedless, apt to omit; 
treating with neglect. 

Neg-lect/-ful-ly, ad. With neglect. 

Neg-lect!-ing-ly, ad, Carelessly, heedlessly. 

Ney-lec’-tion, 89: s. State of being negligent. 
(Shaks. 

Neg-lec’-tive, 105: a. Unattentive. [K. Charles] 

Nec!-ui-cer", (nég/-ld-zhay’, [Fr.] 170) s. A 
dress fitting easily to the shape, not used on formal 
occasions, 

Neq!-1.1-GENCE, &. Habit of omitting by heedlessness 
or of acting carelessly. 

Neg’-li-gent, a. Careless, heedleas, regardless. 

Neg’-li-gent-ly, ad. Carelessly, heedlessly. 


To NEGOTIATE, né-g!-sh&-ate, 147: v. 2. 
and a. To transact business ; to hold intercourse re- 
specting a treaty or conveution:—act, To manage by 
intercourse and agreement; to pass or send into com- 
mercial circulation, , 

Ne-go!-si-a-ble, (-she-d-ble, 101) a. Capable of 
being negotiated. 

Ne-go"-i2-a'-tor, s. One employed to treat with 
others: the older word is Negu’tiant. 

Ne-go-ti-a"-tion, 89, 150: s. The act of nego- 
tiating; the matter negotiated; business; treaty. 

NEGRO=né-grd, s. A native or descendant of the 
biack woolly-headed race of men in Africa, a black. 
&f100:. 
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Ne’-greas, 8. A female negro. 

NEGUS=ne’-ypus, s. A mixture of wine, water, 
sugar, nutmey, wud lemon, lirst made by a Cul Neges 
in Queen Anne s time. 

N EIF.—See Neaf. 


Ty NEIGH, nay, 100, 162: v. 9. To utter the 
voice of a horse ur mare; to whiany. 

Neigh, s. The sound which « horse utters in pleasare 
or in desire. 

Neig/'-ing, s. The uttering of voice as a horse. 

NEIGH BOUR, nay-bur, 100, 162, 120: s. and 
a. One who lives near another ; one who lives fami- 
liarly with another; an intimate; a term of civility; 
one who is near in nature and qualities, that is to say, 
a fellow-being :—adj. Near to another, adjoining, next 

To Neigé!-bour, v. a. and . To adjoin to, to con- 
fine on; in Shakspeare it sometimes signifies to ac- 
quaint with, to make uear to:—naew. To inhabit ths 


ves, Se ; 

Neigh’-bowr-ing, a. Living or being near. 

Neigh’-bour-ly, a. and ud. Becoming « neighbous 
kind, civil >—ado. With social civility. 

Neigh’-beur-li-nese, 8. State or quality of being 
neighbourly. 

Neigh'-hour-ship, @. State of being near. 

Neigh’-bour-houd, 118: s. Place near, vicinity . 
state of being near; those that live near. 

NEITHER=ned’-ther, 103: comy. Asa conjunc. 
tion it 1s used in the first branch of a sentence instead 
of ror, when the latter branch or branches are to com- 
mence with aur, though in poetry rur is sometimes 
used in the first branch alsu: itis also often used in. 
stead of nur in the second branch of a negative or of a 
probibition; as, ‘* Ye shall not eat of it, neivher shall 
ye touch it?’—proa. Not one, nor the other, 

NEM. CON., n&m! con’, ad. (Nemine contradi- 
cente.) No one dissenting, unanimously. 

NEMOROUS, ném/-é-ris, 92, 120: a. Per. 
taining to a wond. 

To NEMPNE, ném/-ndy, 156: ». a. To name. 
{Obs.] 

NANIA, ne -né-d, [Gr.] 5. A funeral song. 

NENUPHAR, nén/-d-far, 163: 6, Water dily. 


N EODA MODE=né-éd’-d-mdde, 8. In ancient 
Greece, une newly made a citizen. (Mitford.] 

Ne-o1/-o-ay, 87: s. Invention or use of new words 
or phrases. 

Ne-ol!-o-gist, s. Au introducer of new words. 

Ne-ol/-o-gism, 158: 8. A new word or phrase. 

Ne’-0-log"-i-cal, a. Pertaining to neology. 

Ne!-o-no!'-mJ-4N, s, Que prone to new laws, 

Ne’-o-puyre, (-fite, 163) s. and a. Literally, one 
newly beyotten; one regenerated, a convert; a be- 
ginner :—udj. Newly entered on some state. 

Nz’-o-TER"-1c, 88: a. and s. New, recent in 
origin :—s. One of modern times. 

Ne’ -o-ter’-i-cal, a. Neoteric. 

NEP=nép, s. The herb catmint. 
NEPENTHE=né-pér/-thdy, [Gr.] 170: 2. A 
drug or medicine that drives away the grief of Pain. 
NEPHEW, név’-d, 163, 66: s. The son of a 

brother or sister; in old authors it sometimes stands 


for a grandson, and sometimes for a relation, however 
distant, 


Nev-o-rism, (n&p’-d-tizm, 92, 158) s. Fondness 

for nephews. 

NEPHRITIS, né-fri/-tts, 163: [Gr.] s. Inflam- 
mationof the kidueys. Nephral'gia, pain without fevee. 

Ne-phrit/-ic, 88: a. and a Pertaining to the kid- 
neys; diseased in the kidneys:—s. A medicine to 
relieve stone in the kidneys, 


Ne-pArit’-i-cal, a. Nephritic. 
Ne’-PHRITE, s. A mineral so called because it used 


Tho echemes entire, and (he principles to v bich the num pers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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tu be woin as a remedy for disorders of the kidneys: it 
is a sub-species of jade. 

Nx-PHno1-0-mY, 87: & The operation of cutting 
the stone from the kidneys. 

NE PLUS ULTRA, né/-plis-v1"-trd, [Lat.] s. 
That beyond which one caanol go; the utmost reach 
ol art, Ne execat, see Supp. 

N EPOTISM.—See under Nephew. 


NEPTUNIAN, nép-tii'-né-an, a. and s. Per- 
taining to the ocean ; formed by aqueous solution :—s. 
Que who, in apres to the Plutunic theory, adopts 
the vpinion that the substances of the glube were 
formed by aqueous solution, also called a Nep’tunist. 


NEREID-nérc-€-1d, s. A sea-nymph. 

oa” The plural is regular, namely, Ne’-re-ids, as used 
by Shakapeare: the Greek plural is Ne-re’-¢ des. 
(Prin. 101.) 

NERVE, nerv, 33, 189: s. One of the organs of 
sensation and motion which pass from the brain to al: 
parts of the body; it is used rhetorically for sinew or 
tendon; figuratively, force, streagth. 

Tu Nerve, v.a. Fo strengthen. 

Nerved, 114: part. Armed with strength : Nerv’-ed, 
a. In botany, having vessels simple aud unbranched 
SNe ane from the base toward the tip, as a nerved 
eaf, 

Ner’-vous, a. Relating to the nerves; full of nerves, 
well strung; strong, vigorous; in a common colloquial 
sense, weak in the nerves, and hence, apprehensive, 
agitated by trifles. 

Ner’-vous-ly, ad. In a nervous manner; vigoruusly ; 
with trepidation. [The last sense is cullog.] 

Ner’-vous-ness, 8. Vigour, force ; weakness of nerve, 
trepidation, 

Net’-vy, a. Strong, vigorous. (Shaks. } 

Ner-vine, 6: a. and s. Good for the nerves:—s. 
A medicine for the nerves. 

Nerve’-less, a. Without vigour, without force. 

NESCIENCE, né@sh’’&nce, 147, 148: 8. Igno- 
rance, the state of not knowing. (Bp. Hall.) 

NESti=nésh, a. Soft, tender. [Chaucer.] 


NEST=nést, s. The bed or place of retreat formed 
by a bird; a place where insects, and sometimes where 
beasts are produced; an abode or place of residence, 
generally in an ill sense, as a rest of rogues; a warm, 
close habitation; a collection of receptacles clusely 
put together, as a nest of drawers. 

To Nest, v. n. To build nests. 


Nest/-egy, 8. An egg left in the nest to keep the 
hen from forsaking it. 

To Nes!-ri.e, (nés/-sl, 156, 101) v. 2. and a. To 
settle and lie close and snug :—act. To house as ina 
nest: tu cherish as a bird her young. 

Nes’-¢ling. s. and a... A young bird in the neat or 
a taken from it; Bacon uses it for a nest:—adj. 
vew ly hatched. 

NESTORIAN, nés-tore’-d-dn, a, Pertaining to the 
opinions of Nestorius, who, in the fifth century, tauzht 
that Christ was divided into two persons; it may also 
be found in the sense of old, experienced, from Nestor, 
the aged warrior in the Iliad. 

NET=nét, s. A texture of twine or thread with 
large meshes, used commonly as a snare for animals ; 
any thing made as a net; a snare; a difficulty. 

To Net, v.n. T» knit a net. 

Net’-ting, s. A piece of net- work. 

Net/-work, 141. s. Any thing revembling the work 
of a net. 

NET=nét, a. (Compare Neat.) Pure, clear, (Spens. ;] 
clear of charges or outlay; clear of tare and tret, or 
other deductions. 

Tv Net, v. a. To bring as clear produce. 

NETH ER=neth’-er, a. (The comparative of neath 
asin bencath, but never used in the manner of an ad- 

ective somnseiye) Lower, uot upper; being in a 
wer place ; infernal. 


NEW 


Neth!-er-most, 116: a. Lowest. 

NETTING, NET-WORK.—See under Net. 

NETTLE, név-tl, 101: s. A stinging herb wet, 
known. 

To Net!-tle, v. a. To sting, to irritate, to provoke. 

Net’-tler, 36: 8. One who irritates. 

NEUROTIC=nt-rot!-ick, a. and s. Pertaining 
to the nerves :—s. A medicine for tie nerves. 

Nevu-ro/-o-cy. 87, 64, 105: # That part of ani 
mal physiology which treats of the nerves. 

New’-ro-log"-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to neurology. 

Neu-ror’-TEr, 8. An insect of the kind that has 
four transparent wings which are reticulated as with 
nerves, Hence, Neurop’terous, a. 

Neu’-ro-spast, 8 That which is drawn or moved 
with rerres or strings,—a puppet. 

Neu-RoT’-o-m¥Y, 8. The anatomy of the nerves. 

Neu’-ro-tom”’-1-cal, 88 : a. Pertaining to neurotomy. 

NEUTER=nu’-ter, a. and s. Not one nor the 
other, neither; specially, not of either side, indifferent; 
not masculine nor feminine; not active nor passive :— 
8. One indifferent; oue of neither sex, asa woi «ing bee. 

Neu’-tral, 12: a. aud s. Not engaged on either 
side ; neither good nor bad; neither acid nor alkaline: 
—s. One who takes no part on either side. 

Neu’-tral-ly, ad. Indifferently; on neither part. 

Neu’-tral-ist, s. A neutral. (State paper, 1648.] 

Neu-tral’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. The state of taking no 
part on either side; state between youd and evil ; state 
of being veuter. 

To Neu’-tral-ize, v.a. To render neutral; to destroy 
or render inert orimperceptibie the peculiar properties 
of a body by chemical combination of a different sub- 
stance; hence, to destroy the peculiar properties or 
Opposite tendencies of parties or other things, and 
reuder them of no effect. 

Neu”-trul-i/-zer, s. He or that which neutralizes. 

Neu’-tral-:-za"-tion, s. Act of neutralizing. 

NEVER=név’-er, 36: ad. At no time; in no 
degree; not ever: ‘‘ Charm he never so wisely,” §. 6. 
“ Charm he not (merely wisely, but] ever so wisely,”— 
a genuine English mode of expression, though the 
squeamishuess of grammaticasters has rendered it 
obsolete. 

Nev’-er-the-less”, ad. Not the less, notwithstanding. 

NEW=nut, 110: a. Notold; fresh; novel; not 
being before; modern; different from the former; not 
familiar; renovated, not of ancient extraction; it is 
used adverbially in composition, as New’-born, New’- 


fone 

o New, v. a. To renew. (Obs.] 

New’-ing, part. and s. Renewing :—s. That which 
comes with the new-formed liquor,—yest or barm. 

New’-ly, ad. Freshly, lately; in a manner different 
from the former. 

New’-ish, a. Rather new. 

New’-ness, 8. State or quality of being new. 

New’-el, s. A new thing, novelty. (Spenser. See 
also hereafter. 

To New-van’-G.Bk, 158, 101: v. 4. To change by 
introducing novelties. [Milton: prose.) 

New-fan’-gled, 114: a. Formed with an affectation 
of novelty: Chaucer uses New/fan'gle as an adj. in 
the sense of desirous of new things; and other old 
authors employ it as well as New/fan’ylist as a subs. to 
siznilv one who {s desirous of novelty. 

New-fan’-yled-ness, 8. Affected novelty of form. 

New-faa’. gle-ness, s. Foolish love of novelty. [Obs.} 

Nuw'-vasH-I0NED, (-nd, 346, 114) 81: a. 
Lately come into fashion. 

To New!-mop-k1., v. a. To give a new form to. 

New’-mod-elled, 114, 194: a, Formed after a new 
model, 

New’-yzar’s-Girt” ¢@. Present on the fret day of 
a year. 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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News, 143: s. sing. and pl. Recent acconnt, fresh 
information, generally from a distance; a newspaper. 

6@~ This word rarely occurs in the plural. 

Newgs'-pa-per. 6: # A public periodical print that 
announces news, e 

News-mon-ger, (-mung-guer, 116, 77, 36) s. 
One who deals in news; one who runs about amusing 
himself, if not others, by telling news. 

NEWEL=nv’-él, 110, 14: 8. The compass round 
which the stair-case is carried. [Bacon.]—Sce also 
upder New. 


NEWT=niute, 110: 8. A small lizard, an eft. 
NEWTONIAN, ni-to’-néd-dn, 90: a. and s. 


Pertaining to or discovered by Sir Isaac Newton —s. 
A follower of Newton in philosophy. 


NEXT=néckst, 188: a. and ud. (Superd, of 


Nigh: often used for Neorest.) Nearest in place,—in 
time,—in degree of any thing :—adv. At the time or 
turo immediately succeeding. 
NIAS=ni'-ds, s. (An eyas.) A young hawk. 
NIB=nib, s. The seb or bill of a bird; more com. 
monly, the point of some other thing, generally of a 


“wn. 

nibbed, 114: a. Having a nib. 

7¥ NIBBLE, nib/-bl, 101: v. a. and n. To bite 
by little at a time; to bite as a fish does the bait :-— 
neu. To bite, generally with at; to carp, to find fault, 

Nib/-ble, s. A little bite or half bite. 

Nib’-bler, @ One that nibbles; a carper. 


NICE=nice, a. Primarily, soft; wheuce delicate, 
tender, dainty; fastidious, squeamish: formed with 
minute exactness ; requiring scrupulous exactness; 
accurate in judgement to minute exactness, often im- 
plying too much exnctness; trifling. not devoted w 
avy important business; trivial; effeminate; in com. 
mon colloquial use, delicious; also, pleasiug or mi- 
nutely elegaut: Nut to make or be nice, not to be 
scrupulous. 

Nice’-ly, ad. Delicately ; accurately, minutely ; seru- 
pulously; with minute elegance; deliciously. 

Nice’-ness, 8. State or quality of being nice. 

Ni’-ce-ty, s. (This word follows Prin. 84; in com- 
pliance with other analogies it would have been prv- 
nounced in two syllables.) Excess of delicacy, 
squeamishness; minute difference; minuteness of 
observation ; delicate management; in the plural, 
dainties or delicacies in eating. 

NICENE=ni-cén?’, a. Pertaining to Ni/-ce, a town 
of Asia Minor; the word is applied to the creed com- 
pused by the Council of Nice against Arianism, A.D. 
325, altered and confirmed by the Council of Con. 
stantinople, A. D. 381. 

NICHE, nitch, s, A hollow in which a statue may 
be placed. 

NICK=nick, #. In northern mythology, an evil 
spirit of the waters ; hence, U/d Nick of modern vulgar 
discourse, 

NiCK=nick, s. The exact pvint of time required 
by uecessity or convenience, the critical moment’ a 
winning throw.— See also the next class. 

To Nick, v. a. To hit, to touch luckily, to perform 
just at the lucky moment; to defeat or cozen as at 
ilice.—See also the next class. 

Nick'-er, 36: 9 A pilferer. (A cant word." 

NICK=nIck, s. A notch; hence, a score, a reckon- 
ing, from the old practice of notching tallies. 

To Nick, v. a. To notch; to suit, as a check.-tally 
with the other. 

NICKEL=nic’-kél, s. A metal of a white or 
reddish white colour, of great hardness, always mag- 
netic, and when perfectly pure, malleable ; it is gene- 
silly obtained trom its sulphuret. 

Nic-kel/-ic, 88: a, Containing nickel. 


NICKNAME=nick’-ndme, s. A namo given in 


scuff or contempt, an opprobrious appellation. 


NIG 


To Nick’-name, » a. To call by an opyrobrions 
nane, . 

NICOLAITAN =nic’-d-lav’-tan, s. One of a sect 
of the earliest Christians named from Nicolas, a 
deacon of the church of Jerusalem, who are charged 
with licentiousness, Rev. ii. 

NICOTIAN, né-co!-shé-an, a. Pertaining to tw 
bacco; and, substantively, tobacco, so named frum Micut, 
who, about 1560, first sent it iuto France. [Obs.] 

Nic’-o-r1n, #. A peculiar principle extracted from 
tobacco. Nico’tiantne, is an oil from tobaceo. 

To NICTATE=nick’-tate, v. 2. To wink. [Ray.] 

Nic-ta’/-tion, 89: 8. A twinkling of the eye. 

Nic!-r1-ra!/-TiNG, a. The epithet of a thin mem. 
brane with which some animals can cover and protcet 
their eyes without obstructing their sight. 

NIDE=nide, s. A nest or brood: the Latin form, 
NY-dis, is oft-n adopted as a term of science. 

Nid’-i-fieca”-tion, 92, 89: 8. Act of building nests. 

Nid’-u-'a”-tion, s. Time of remaining in the nest. 
Brown.) 

Nid/-u-lant, a. Nestling or lying loose in pulp or 
cotton, a term in botany. 

NIDGET=nid'-j&t, s. A coward. [Obs.] As a 
modern word, if used, it signifies a trifler. 

Ni/-pina, 8. A coward or midget, a dastard; it is 
also written Nithing. [Obs.] 

NIDOR=ni’-dor, 191: #. Savour, ecent. 

Ni/-dor-ous, a. Resembling the taste or smell of roast 
meat: hence, Ni'’duros"ity, eructution with taste of 
meat 

NIDULANT, NIDUS, &c.—See Nide. 

NIECE, necce, 103: 8. The daughter of a brother 
or sister; she is also called a niece who is so by aflinity 
ney: as the daughter of a brother or sister in law, 

NIFLE, ni/-fl, 101: 8. A trifte. (Chaucer.} 

NIGGA RD=nig’-gard, 34: 9. and a. A miser, a 
curmudgeon, a sordid wretch who stints every needful 
expense :—adj. Sordid, avaricious, parsimonious, 

To Nig!-ard, v. 2. To stint. (Shaks.] 

Nig’-yard-ish, a. Inclined to be niggardly. 

Nig’-gard-ly, a. and ad. Sordidly parsimonious ; 
sparing, wary :—adv. Spariagly, parsimoniously. 

Nig’-gard-li-ness, 8. Sordid parsimony, avarice. 
For this word, Spenser and some other old authors 
use Nig’.gard-ise, (-dize, 151,) others use Nig” 
gard-nexs; others, Ni -gard-ship; and Gower, in a 
still older style, uses Nig’-gard-y. 

To NIGGLE, nig/-gl, 101: v. =. and a. To 
trifle; to be employed with trifling; to work pettily 
like one that trifles or plays:—act. [B. and FL) To 
play on contemptuously, 

Nig’-gler, s. One that niggles at any handiwork: ia 
the North, it is said to signify dextrous. 

NIGH, nie, 115, 162, 139: @. ad. and prep. 
(Comp, Nigher, Super. Next.) Near, not distant; 
close; allied closely :—adv. Near, at a small distance ; 
alinost :—prep, At no great distance from. (This word 
isa Lad leer in all phrases where the preposition 
to is no longer inserted between it aud: the tullowing 
noun. } 

To Nigh, v. m, and a. To approach, to draw near: 
—act, To come near to. (Obs. or vulg.} 

Nigh!-ly, ad. Nearly. (Locke.] 

N.gh'-ness, s. Nearness, proximity. [A. Wood, 1635.] 

NIGHT, nite, 115, 162: 8. The time of darkness; 
the time from sun. set to sun-rise; figuratively, death; 
ignorance ; obscurity ; adversity. To-night, (udv.) this 
night: In the night, a figurative expression for unex. 
pectedly, suddenly. 

Night'-ed, «. Darkened, clouded, black. 

Night'-ish, a. Belonging to night. (Sonnet, 1567.) 

Night/-ly, a. and ad. Done by night; acting by 
night; happening by night; done every night :—ade 
By night; every night. 


The schemes entire, and the psincijles to which the numbere refer, precede the Dictionary, * 
Fowels: yat.’-way: chip’-man: pd-pa’: ldw: ytd: j'05, ive. Jew, 99: O05) &C, mute, 17). 
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NIN 


Night’-ward, 140: a. Approaching toward night. 

Niom!-vaun, (-fawl, 112) 8. Close of day. 

Ni@ut’-vounb-ERxEb, 114: a. Lost or distressed 
in the night. 

NiGut’-1N-GAL¥. 8. A small bird that sings in the 
nizht with remarkable melody; (Tu Gale is an obso- 
lete word, signifying to sing ;) it is otherwise called 
Philomel; in Shakspeare it occurs as a word of en- 
dearment. 

NigHw’-MaRrE, 8. The morbid oppression in sleep 
otherwise called incubus: Mara, in Northern my- 
thology, was a spirit that tormented sleepers, 

NiGH1'-naliL, 8. A louse cover thrown over the dress 
atnight. (Massinger: Addison.) 

Nig#i/-ruue, 1U9: 8 (Corruption of Night-revel.) 
Frolic at night. 

Nie@xt-sHanr, &. A poisonous plant: in its literal 
sense, the darkness of night, it is out of use. 

Nicatl-warcu, 140: 8. A period in the night 
during which the men on guard are not changed; 
time of night; a guard at night. 

ez Other compounds are Might-angling ; Night’-bird ; 
Night'-born ; Night’ brawler ; Night’ cap ; Night’ crow; 
Night".dew; Night-.dog; Night’-dress; Night’ sire, 
rrnew the ignis fatuus;) Nightly; Night’.qowa; 
Vight’-hug ; ge erie (one who empties privies in 
the night 5) MtgA’-piece, (a piece painted only for 
candle-light eflect ;) Night’-raven ; Night’-rest ; Night’. 
rubher; Night'-shriek; Night’-spell, (charm against 
harms of the night;) Might-trippiag; Night’-ris‘un; 
Night!.waking; Night-walk, Ni he-wwalker, Night!. 
walking; Night’-wanderer, Night’-wandering; Nryjht. 
toarlding: Night’-witch; Night’-jar,a bird the goat-sueker. 

NIGRESCENT=ni-zrés/-cént, a. Growing black, 
approaching blackness. 

Ni/-pri-ft-ca’’-tt0n, 8, Act of making black. 

Ni’-arin, 8 An ore of titanium found in b/ack 
grains or rolled pieces. 

NIHiLITy, ni-hii/-d- téy, &4: #. Nothingness. 

NILL=nil, s Shining sparks of brass in trying and 
melting the ore. 

Tv NILL=nil, v.@. and n. (Ne aud Mill.) Not 
to will, to refuse :—aew. To be unwilling. (Obs) 

To NIM=nin, v. a. To take; in old cant language, 
to steal. 

Nim’-mer, 36: s. A thief, a pilferer. 

NIMBIFEROUS, nim-bif-ér-us, 120: a. Bring- 
ing black clouds, rain, or storms. 

Niai’-pus. 8. A cloud when just ready to fall in 
rain; a bright cloud supposed to accompany the ap- 

earance of a god; hence, the circle of rays round the 
heads of some emperurs op certain medals, 

NIMBLE, nim’ bl, 101: @ Light and quick in 
motion ; expeditious; lively. 

Nim’. bly, 105: ad. With agility; quickly ; actively. 

Niim/-ble-ness, s. Lightness and agility in motion ; 
quickness: Spenser uses Nimb’-ness (155.) 

€>- Among the compounds are Nimble fuvt’ed ; Nim". 
ble-witird ; &e. 

NIMIETY, né-mi'-é-tdy. 84,105: s The state 
of being too much, (Unusual.} 

NIM MER.—See under To Nim. 

NINCOM POOP=nin/-cém-poop, s. (Corrupted 
from Nor compos.) A fool, a trifler. (Colloq.) 

NINE=ning, a. and 8. One more than cight or less 
than ten. 

Ninth, (ninth, 138) a. and s. That follows the 
eighth,—the ordinal of nine :—s. An octave and a 
tone in music. 

Ninth'-ly, 105: ad. In the ninth place. 

Nine/-rvo.p, (-fould, 116) a. Nine times. 

Nine/-Ho.es, 143: 8. pl. A game in which nine 
holes are made in the ground into whicl: a pellet is to 
be bowled. 

Nini’ men’ s-mor’-nis, 8. 
Nine-pins. 


(See Morris-dance.) 


NIT 


Ning’-PEncg, 8. A ailver coin no lunger current. 
Nine! pins, 143: 8. pl. A game with nine pieces 
of wood and a bow] to knock them down. 
Nine-scons!, 81: a. and s. Nine times twenty. 
Ning-Teen’, 84: a. and s. Nine and ten. 
Nine-teenéh’, a. The ordinal of nineteen. 
Ninu!-ry, a. and s. Nine times ten. 
Nine’-ti-eth, a. The ordinal of ninety. 
NINNY, nin’-ndy, 105: . A fool, a simpleton. 
Nin”-ny-ham/-mer, 3. A simpleton. 


To NIP=nip, v. a. To pinch off with something 
which has sharp ends or nids, as nails, a beak, teeth, 
ida and the like; to pinch as frost; to destroy 

efure full growth; to vex, to bite; to satirize, tu 
taunt sarcastically, 

Nip, 8 A pinch with something sharp; a small cut; 
a cutting off us by frost 

Nip’-per, 36: s. A satirist ; (Obs ;] one of the fore 
teeth of a horse: Nip’-pers, s. pl. Small pincers, 

Nip!-ping-ly. ad. So as to nip; sarcastically. 

NIPPERKIN=nip’-per-kin, s. A small tankard. 

NIPPLE, nip‘-pl, 101: 8. That which the sucking 
young take into the month,—the teat, the pap; it is 
ess frequently used for the pap of a man; the orifice 
at which any animal liquor is separaied. 

Niv/-p.E-wout, (-wurt, 141) s. A weed, 

NIS, niz, (ne and ts.) Is not. (Spenser.] 


NISAN=ni’-sa@n, s. A month of the Jewish calendar 
answering nearly to March; the old name was Abib. 

NISI ERICS= ntcsey- pet ue (Law Lat.] 8. The 
name of a writ directed to a sheriff, beginning with 
the words themselves, the purport of whichin English, 
with those that immediately follow, is, * Unless the 
justices shall first come to those parts to hold the 
assizes ;” it is, in fact, the adjournment of a cause, 
the issue of which is joined in one of the courts at 
Westminster, to some future day, ‘‘ unless the judges 
shall first come," which they are sure to do; the 
courts in which such causes are tried are in conse- 
quence called courts of nist prius, aud the justices or 
judges, justices of nisi prius; who, at present, are 
practically all one with judges of assize. 

A rule NISI is a rule waless, t. e. unless cause be shown 
to the contrary, as distinguished frum a rule absulute. 

NIT=nlt, #. The egg of a louse or of other small 
insects, 

Nit'-ty, a. Lousy: hence, Nittily, (ad.) 

NITENCY, ni’=tén-céy, s. Endeavour,—a_ spring 
in order to rise or expand. [Bovle.] 

NITID=nit/-id, a. Bright, chining, lustrous; gay, 
spruce, applied to persons. (Unusnal.)} 

Nit’-en-cy. s. Lustre ; clear brightness. Nitent, a. 

NITRE, ni/-tur, 159: s. Sult-petre or nitrate of 
potash. 

Ni’-tric, a. Impregnated with nitre: Nitric acd 
is aqua fortis. 

Ni/-t ate, s. A salt formed by the union of nitric acid 
with a base. 

Ni/-tra-ted, a. Combined wiih nitre. 

Ni’-trite, s. A salt formed by the union of nitrous 
acid with a base, 

Ni/-trous, a. Partaking of nitre: sitrous acid has 
less of oxygen than nitric acid. 

Tu Ni/-tri-fy, v. a. To convert into nitre. 

N,/-1ro-aen, (-jén) 4. That which generates nitre, 
—an undecom pounded aeriform fluid, acidifiable and 
combustible; it is otherwise called azote, or a prin- 
ciple destructive of life, which it is of itself, though in 


a very large Breporion with oxygen it compoors the 
atmosphere we breathe. 


Ni’-tro-ye’-ne-ows, 120: a. Pertaining to nitrogen; 
producing nitre, 

Ni-trom’-e-ter, 8. An instrument for ascertaining 
the quality or value of nitre. 


The sign = is used after mades of spelliag that have ao irregularity of sound 
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NOC NOI 


Ni’. tro-mu’-ri-at"-ic, 88: a, Nitric and muriatic NOCTURNAL=nick-tur-ng » @ and &. Pe 
combined. taining to night ; done or happening at night, 

Ni-try, a. Nitrous; which see higher. [Gay.) hat which is done or used at bight, 

NITTY, &c.— See under Nit. particularly an instrument for astronomical ubser. 

NIVEOUS, niv’-d-tis, 90, 120: a. Snowy, re. 
sembling snow; Ny-val, abvouding with snow, 
scarcely occurs, 


NIZY. ni/-2dy, 105: «. A simpleton. [Vulg.] 


night, Stillingfleet uses Noc’-rurn. 
Oc’-tu-ar-y, 8. An nccount of what passes at nighs, 

Noc-ram!-Bu-1.4"-ri0N, 9:5. A Walking in the 
night, somnambulation. 
oc-tam/-bu-list, 3. a somnambulist ; Arbuthnos 
uses Noctam’suin, 

Noc-riv/-1-41,, (-tid!-yal, 90) a. Comprising ¢ 
might and a day. 

Noc-rir/-xn-ors. 87, 120: a. Biinging night, 

Noc-rit’-u-cous, a. Shining in the night, 
OC-T11,-U-C4, 8. A kind of phosphorus. 

N OC-TIV-4-GANT, a, Wandering in the night, 

Noc’-ti-va- ga”-tion, a. A walking about during 
darkness, 

OC@TULE, 8 That which {fs met with at nigh/,—. 
name given to a large sort of bat. 

NOCU US, &c.—See under Nocent, 

To NOD=néd, v. 2. and a. To decline the head 
with a quick motion; to pay a slight bow; to bend 
quickly; to be drowsy :—ac?. To incline ; to shake, 
od, & A quick declination of the hend: a bending 


suddenly; the motion of the head iu drowsiness ; 
a slight bow, 


Nod’-den, 114: a. Bent, inclined. (Thomson.: 
Nod’-der, 36: 3. One who nods, or is drowsy, 
NODATED, NODATION., - See under Node. 
NODDLE, nod’-dl, 101: s. The head, in con- 
tempt: it is sometimes found in the shorter form NélL. 
NODDY, ndd/-déy, 105: s, a simpleton ; a sort 
of bird Very easily taken; an old fame at cards. 
=nods A knot, a knob; hence, a swell. 
ing of the bones or tendons; a point in which two 


curves meet, as the point where the orbit of a planet 
intersects the ecliptic; a point or hole inthe gnomoa 


firmation ; it sometimes coufirms a foregoing negative; 
sometimes Strengthening a following negative, being 

uivalent to mot ever, (This is one of the words 
which grammarians are puzzled to class properly ; 
“when @ grammarian kmws not what to make of a 
word,” says Horue Tooke, “he calls it an adverb.” 
No stands in Many of its uses as a whole sentence, 


and s0 is neither one part of speech nor another, but 

is a sentence expressed hy one word J 

No’-way, No’-ways, 151: ad. Not in any manner 
or degree, (Pope. swift. Addison, &c.} 

0’-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. Not in any manner or 

degree, 

No’-where, (-hwdre, 56, 102) ad. Notin any place. 

No’-bod-y, 105: s. No person. 

Norz#’-1na, (nud’-ing, 116) 8. No thing: this 
word has lost its compound character : see it therefore 

Dg with its derivatives after Notionality, and all 

Other words related to Note. 


NOB=ndh, 4. (Compare Knob.) The head in bur. 
lesque. 


To NOBILITATE, NOBILITY, &c.—See in 
the ensuing class. 

NOBLE, no’-bl, 101: a, and «. (Compare Note, 
&c.) Primarily, known or well known, and in the 
Original Latin, not Merely in a guod, but in an ill 
sen-e; &pPropriately, known by distinguished deeds 
either of ancestors, or of a man’s own performance; 


o’-dows, 120: a. Knotty, full of knobs. 
No’-da-ted, a. Knotted. 
No-dal-tiun, 89: 5 Act of making knots; state of 
ing knofted. 
0-dose’, (-doce, 152) a, Having swelling joints. 
No-dus’-i-ty, 81, 92: ¢. Knottiness. 
Nov/-ung. s. A little knot or lump, 
Nod‘-uled, ) 14: @. Having little knots, 
Nod!-u-lar, 34: a, Pertaining to, or in the form uf 
& vodule, 
NOGGEN, nog’-guén, @. Haid, rough. [Obe.] 


NOGGIN, noy’-puin, 77: 9, A small mug; it -s 
sumetimes shortened into Noa: the Nog of a mill is a 
dif-reut word, probably a Corruption of knuck, 

NOGGING, noy!-vuing, 77: 8. A Partition of 
Scantlings with the interstices filled up by bricks. 

NOIANCE, 7p NOIEk, NOIOUS, &C.—See T: 
Noy, Xe. 

NOISE, Noyz, 29, 151, 189: «. Any kind of 
sound ; distinctively, &@ loud sound or mixture of 
sounds, outcry, Clamour; bousting or importunate 
talk; in a sen-e How obsolete, a coucert; also the 
band or performers it a concert. 


0 Noise, v. ». and @. To sound loud:—act. To 
spread by rumour or report, 


Nois’-y, 105: a. Sounding 1oud ; clamorous, 
Nois’-t-ly, ad. With noise, with clamour. 
Nois-i-ness, ». Quality of being noisy, 
Noise’-ful, 117: a. Loud, noisy. {Dryden.] 
Noise’-less, @ Wiihout sound, silent, 
Noise’-ma ker, 8. One who makes a viamour, 
The echemes entire, and the principles te which the aumbers refer, precede the Dicuonary, 
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are five—duke, marquess, earl, viscount, and baron sa 
coin (68. 8d.) so called as, notwithstanding it» low value, 
it was of gold, the noble metal; it is not now current, 
No’- le-ness, s. The quality or state of being noble. 
No’-bless, #- Nobility. [Not now in use. } 
No'-bly, ad. With nobleness of birth,—of soul, — 
of purpose,—of act,—of manner,—of appearance, 
No’-ble-man, 4. One of the nobility; a peer. 
No"-ble-wom/-an, (-w06m/-dn, 116) 5. A female 
of noble rank. (Clarendon. ] 
oN O-BIL’~1-TATE, v, a. To ennoble, 
No-bil'-i-ta’/-tion, &9 « s. Act of ennobling. 
No-bil!-i-ty, 84, 101: s. Nobleness; (this genera) 
sense is not disnsed, but is not common ;) the aiate of 


eing Noble in tank; the persons col‘ectively who are 
of noble rank, 


NOBODY,— See under No, 


N OCENT=nd'-cént, a. and s. Hurtful, injurious ; 


in an obsolete sense, guilty, criminal ag Opposed to 
_ banicent —s, (Obs ) One who is criminal, 


No'-c:ve, 105: a, Hurtful, destructive. (Hooker, } 

Noc'-u-ovs, 92: a. Noxious : Noc/ument (harm) 
is ubs, 

N OCK==nock, A notch. [Obs.] 

To Nock, v. a. To Place on the notch. (Chapman.] 

Nock'-ed, a. Notched. (Chaucer.] 

NOCTAM BULATION, &c.—Se5c in tne ensuing 
lass. 


NOM 


NOISOME, noy’-sim, 29, 107. a. 


NON- 


Noxious, | Nom/ i-na-tive, 103: a. and 8. 


mischievous; unwholesome ; offensive. nothing more:—s. The form of a noua which simply 
Noi’-some-ly, ad. So as to be noisome. designites the Person, thing, or notion, in distinctlo 
N ov'-some-neas, ’. to any furm which not only designates it, but also j 


NOISY.—sSee under Noise. 


NOLITION, néd-l1sh’- 
a8 Opposed to Volition. 
N o/-L1-me!~Tan!-ogn-R, a 
any should touch me,” a 

ous swelling exaspera 
thorny plant. (La 


ee I 
plied as 


State or quality of being noisome. 


un, 90: 


by applications, and to 4 
t] Nollie Prusequi, see Supp. 


& Unwillingness, 

ee | NOMOTH ETIC=ndm/-3-ta8t"-ick, 88 : a. Plae. 

tag or apeavetas 1 laws; legislative: Nom’-v thet”.i- 
eal isthe same. See related words in Supp. 

N-, A prefix which gives a negative sense to 

words. and forms compounds with them, which have 


am unwilling that 
a Dame to a cancer- 


-LENS-VU-LENS, ad. * Unwilling or willing,” more or less of uuity as single words in proportion 

# ¢. whether williug or not. ( Lat.) as they more or less frequently occur. See also in S. 
NOLL=n3! 155: 8. Noddle - which see. Non!-4-B11"'-J-r y, 84, 105; & Want of ability ; 
A : specially, an exception taken against a plaintiff when 


NOMAD=ndm’-dd, a. and s, 


tending of cattle 
turage; having 
—s. A wandering tribe or party ; 
No-mad'-ic, 83: a. The same 
au adjective, the preferable word. 
Nome, (nome) ¢. A district 
NOMANCY.—see 
NOM BRIL=ndm/-bril, s. 
cutcheon, literally the navel, 
Nom!-ses, (nim’- 
entrails of a deer, as being taken 
OME=ném,, s. That which 


mode of expression, applied in algebra to one of the 
a binomial, a tring 
Proper sign which joins it to the n 
rally, a name. Nom-de-guerre, (-gare) assumed name. 
Divination by the letters that form a 


quantities of 


“MAN-CY, s, 
Person's name. 


N O’-MEN-cLa-ror, 38: 9. One 
ach person by his pro- 
rsou who gives nimes to things. 
No’-men-cla ‘~tress, 8. a female nomenclator. 
-thre, 147 ) & A vocabulary ; 


§ proper to some art 
of modern chemistry. 


A nome, name, or single term 


knowledge consists in calling e 
per name; a 


No”-men-cla’-ture, ( 
the whole of the term 
as the numenclature 

No’-mi-au, 90: », 
in algebra, 


and wandering fur the suke of pas- 
uo fixed abode; hence, rude, savave; 
one of such a tribe. 


as Nomad, and, as 


or division of country. 
under Nome, 
The centre of an es- 


biz, 116, 114, 143) s. pl. The 


Subsisting by the a suit. 


he is unable legally to commence 

Non’-ace, s. Time of life before legal maturity, 
which in this country is the uge of twenty-one, 

Non’-aged, lid: a, Being under age. 

@e™ See Noaagesimal and Nonagun, which have no re- 
lationship to this class, hereafter. 
ON’-AP-PEAR" ANGE, 8, Default of 
in court, to prosecute or defend. 


Non’-ap-Poin r/-MENT, 8, Neglect of appointmen:, 
[Fr.] 


#2 See Nonce, hereafter. 

Non’-cHat-ancr", (noang’-shal-dn gee”, 
170) s. Want of earnestness or feeling of interest, 
indifference, 

Non/-cuarm, ¢, 
claim. 

Non/-com-pii. ancy, », Failure of compliance. 

Non’-Com-pos-Megn"-r15, [Lat.] a. Not able or 
sound of mind. 

N on!-con-puc’-ror, 38: 8. A substance which 

+ Specially, a substance 

transmit, or imperfectly transmits, the 
electric fluid,—an electric. 

Non'-con-duc’-ting, @. Not conducting. 

Non/-con-vorm"-1s7, $. One who refuses to con. 
form or comply ; specially, oae whu refuses to conform 
to the rites and mode of worship of an established 
church. 

Non’-con-form’'-i-ty, $. Principles or state of non- 


(aaa ) appearance, ag 


from near the navel, 
has one name or 


‘ Omission of claim; specially, legal 
mial, &c., with its 
ext quantity ; lite- 


whose office or 


science, 


Now’-i-na1, 92: a. and s. Pertaining to a name conformists. 
Or bames; existing in name only, titular:—s. A | Non’-pe-scrirr’, a, and 8 That has not been de. 
nominalist. scribed :—s. Any thing not yet described or classed ig 
Nom/~-nal-ly, ad. By name, or in name only, physical science, 
Nonv-i-nal-ist, s. One of a sect who, in opposi- | €S™ See None, &c, hereafter. 
tion to the realists, considered universals in logic to Non!-g-.x¢! "-TRIC, @ and s. Not electric, and 


be names only, 


may now 
no sup 


and nut realities: this 
from the eleventh ceutury till almost the beginning of 


two classes,—they who huld 


therefore cond uetin 


ia 


of Non-existence 3; a8 


along with Nunagon, &c., and 
Ives, r 


° 


Non!-2.x-181'/-ENnce, (-€gz-ist’-8nce, 154) «. In. 


that the previous invention (or use) ate eneral or existence, atate of net existing 
abstract name (at first o proper name) alune gives eos : me 
existence to its ieeene notion,—and they who | S@™ See Nuniliion, hereafter, along with Nonagon, &e. 
hold that before a name can be applied (or extended), Non!-su-no, (-)’oo-rur, 109, 38) s One who, 
there must exist the notion to which it corresponds : conceiving James II, unjustly deposed, refused to 
the latter cat ane Conceptualists : the swear obedience to those who succecded him, 
Opinions, perhaps, after all. are Only apparently at ‘sju-ring, a, N i allegiance to { 
mine may both be ‘entertained by the same Natirerco hy oF eeeaning — ms 
mind without any absurdity. . a ” (ankteh! 2 
To om/-i-na-lize, v. a. To convert into a noun. Non-nar’-o: RALS, (-ndtch woo-ralz, 147, 143) 


(Unusual) 

0 Nom’-:-nate, v. a, 

tle by a name, {Spense 

name; to propose by naming. 
Nom/-i-nate-ly, ad. By name ; 

man.) 
Nom’-i-na’’-tion, 89:3, 

of pontinating ; 

\om”-i-na’-tor, 38 : 
Nom’-i-nee”, 177: s. 


‘ 


To name, 


Consonants + mish-in, /. e. 
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¥:] to set-down ora 
particularly. (Spel. 


Act of nomina 

state of being nominated, 

8. One that nominates, 
One nominated. 


The sign = is 


¢. pl. |, Air; 2, meat and drink ; 


3, sleep and wateli. 
ing; 4, motion anid 


rest; 5, retention; and 6 
tion; which six things are neither naturally consti- 
tutive nor merely destructive, 
produce disease according to their use or abuse, 

Non’-op-ser’-vance, IS]: s. Failure to observe. 

Non’-op-stan"-re, [Lat.] ad. Notwithstanding : 
it is sometimes used substantively to signily a clause 
in a patent, &c., Loe a thing to be done whicd 
some furmer statute would otherwise restraip. 

Non’-p4-ren", (-rl, (Fr.] 120) s. Thet which 

used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of souad, 


mission, 165: vizh-in, i. 6, vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 


(Shaks.;] to enti. 
Ppvint by 


ting; power 


NON- NOS 


hae no equal,—applied as a name to a fort of apple, 
and toa Printing type, formerly the smallest, though 
Dow there are twu smaMer. , 


N ON-PAY/-MENT, 8 Omission of payment. 


Non’-pr.us, [Lat.] s. A state in which one is at a 
stand or can do ny more; a puzzle, a complete per- 


None’-sucn. 8. A thing unequalled 3 among alley 
applications, the name of a sort of apple, 

NONES, NONILLION.— gee along with Non 
agon, &c, 


NONJUROR, &c.— See under NON.. 


NONNY, nén’-néy. 5. 4 ninny. Nin" ayemor! 
is ene of the colloquial alliterations Or jingles so fre 
quent in our language. 


NON OBSTANTE, &¢.—See under NON.. 
NOODLE, noO'-dl, 101: 8 4 noildy, a fool. 
NOOK, nook, 118: 8 A corner. 

N 


N=ndon, s. and a. ‘The middle of the day 
when the san isin the merihau; Dryden and Other 
poets call midnight the noon of night; in the plural, 
Under the altered form Vores, itseenis to have signified 
noon-tide prayers: (See the usual sense of Nurses 
above, along with Nonagon, &c.:) —dadj. Meridional, 
oon’-ing, 8. Repose at noon; repast at nvon. 

Noon/-day, 8s anda. Mid duy adj. Meridional, 
Noon/-stead, (-stéd, 120) s. Sun's station At noote 
Noon’-tide, s. and u. Mid-day :—arj, Meridiunal 
NOOSE, n00z, 151,159: 5. 4 Tunuing knot which 
binds the closer the more it is drawn, 
o Noose, v. a. To tie in a nouse, to entrap, 
NOPE=ndpz, s. Bullfinch or redtail. 


NOR=nor, 37; conj. The correlative to nof and 
to neither: Shak-~peare often uses aur where we must 
now use and, correspondent! with the Saxon idiom ; 
acither is sometimes included in mor; it ig sume times 
poetically used for netther; it sometimes begins a sen- 

nce ip prose witha relerence to some negative mean- 
ing, expressed or implied, which has Preceded. 

NORMAL=nor-mdl, @. According to a rule or 
Principle; hence, because drawn according tua square 
or rule, perpendicular; hence also, teaching rules of 
first principles. 


NORMAN, NORROY.—See under North, 


NORTH =nor, 37: 8. anda. The Point opposite 


to the sun in the meridian :~adj. Being in the no, th, 
northern, 


Nor’-ther-ly, ad, Being towards the norh: Nor’- 
ern-ly is not now used. 

oar> The vocahzing of the consonant element ig the 
middle of this aud the following two words is remark- 
able: the practice extends colloquially to Northward, 
Northwards, when the w is sun > but ia deliberate 
Pprouunciation, when the t is preserved, the orizinal 
pronunciation of North ig Maintained, as it likewise is 
in the other compounds, : 

Nor-thern, a, Being in the north. 


Nor’-thing, s. The motion or distance of a planet 

the equinoctial northward. 

North!-ward, (north’-word, 140, 18) a. and ad, 
(See the note at Northerly.) Being towards the north : 
—adv. Towards the north; a8 an adverb, it often takes 
the form North'-wards, (143,) 

ORTH-EAST’, 8. anda. The Point between north 
and east :—adj. Being between north and east. 

North-west’, (collog. nore Est’) s. and a. The 
point between north and west :—adj. Being between 
north and west: N orth-west’-ern hag the SiMe Meauiny. 

Nonrru'-srar, 8. The pole star. 


Norrtu'-winp, (-wind) s. The wind from the north. 


Tu Non'-plus, v. a. To Puzzle, to confound. 
Non’-pnos., 8. The state of a suit at law when the 
plaintiff does not choose to proceed : nuA-prosequitur, 
Non-rg’-1-pent, (-réz’/-é-dént, 15!) @ and «. 
Not residing at the proper place :—¢. One who does 
hut reside at the place of his official duties, applied 
particularly to clergymen who live away from their 
cures, 

Non-res’-i-dence, §. State of being non-resident. 

Non’-ne-sist"-4ncr, (-zist’-dnee, 151) s. The 
rrinciple of viclding withuut resistance to every act of 
power exerted Ly the hereditary aud anoiy king; 
passive obedience, 

Non’-re-sist"-ant, @ Passively obedient, 

Non-sane’, a, Unsound in mind. 

Non’-sense, 153: «. That which does not express 
a meaning, applied to forms of language; that which, 
seeming of some importauce, is reaily of none, applied 


to things. [The use of the wo:d in the latter seuse is 
not elegant.) 


Non-sen/-si-cal, @. Unmeaning; foolish, 
Non-sen!-si-cal-ly, ad. Absurily; foolishly. 
Non-sen’-si-cal-nesg, § State of being nonsensical. 
Non-sun!-s1-r1ve, 105: a, Wanting sensation. 
Non!-so-1.0/-r10n, 109, 89: s, Failure of solution. 
Non-sol’-vent, a. and s. Not sulving, in the sense 
of paying, insolvent :—s, An insolvent. 
Non-spa!-xina, 4l:a. All-destroying, merciless. 


Tu N on'-suit, v. a, To determine or record that 
the plaintiff drops his suit, as when, being called in 
court, he neglects to auswer, or when he Heglects to 
deliver his decla ration: in such cases an entry is made 
on the record, which aingunts to a judsement of the 
court that the plaintiff has drupped his suit. 

Nos-vu-sancx, (-za@nce, 151) s, Neglect of using. 

Non-u'-ser, s, A not using. (Biackstone.) 

NONAGON =ndn/-d-gén, 18: 8. A fgure having 
ning angles and sides. 

ON!-4-GE8"-E-M At, a., Ninetieth, applied specially 
to the 90th dezree, or the highest point of the ecliptic. 

a" See Noncz and Noxr hereafter, 

Nongs, 143: s. Pl. A day in each mon:h of the 
Roman calendar so called as being the ntath inclusive 

fore the ides; it Corresponds to the 7th of March, 
May, July, Oct., and to the 5th of all the other montas ; 
—Sce also Noon. 

Non-11.1/-z0n, ( n6n-il/-yon, 90) s The number 

of nine millions of millions. 


NCE=ndnce, 5. Purpose, intent, oceasion, de- 
sign. (Obs. or collog, 


NONCHALANCE, &c.—See under NON., 


E, nun, 107: a. and pron. Not one, used of 
persons or things; not any, auciently used instead of 
no before a vowel: None of often siynities emphatically 
nothing :—through the frequent el.ipsis of the sub- 
stantive, it has become a Pronoun in many forms of i . 
construction, and is in consequence used us a plural or-we’-yan, 12: a, Norwegian. [Shake] 

Quite as frequently asa sinyular. NOSE=néz., 151: s. The Prominence on the face, 


The schemes entire, end the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Voweds : Gateway: chap’-mdan: pd-p#: Igy; Bd: |", i.e, yer, 55: O tt KC. ramtr, 171. 
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Non’-roy, 129, 30: s. Literally, north-king, the 
title of the third king at arms, whose jurisdic.ivu lies 


OR-We!-G1-4N, 90 - sand a. A native of Nee 
way :—adj. Belonging to Norway. , 


NOT 


which 1s the organ of scent and the emunetory of the 
paris pear it; the end of some thing, as of bellows: 
seent, savacity: Tu lead by the ruse, wo lead aa a bear 
is led, with blind obedience to tne attracting force: 
Tou thrust ong's nose into any affair, to meddle imper- 
tinently with it: To put one's nuse uut of juint, to put 
one out in the affectious of another. 

To Nose, v. a. and n. To scent, to smell; to thrust 
the nose as in face of, to face :—reu, (Shuks.] Tu look 
insolent 

Nosed, 114: a. Having a nose, as long-nosed, flat- 
nosed; in some old authors, having sagacity. 

Nose’-less, a. Having no nose. 

Nos./-sLeERv, s. A name given to a plant. 

Nosx’-visH, 8 A fish with a broad snout. 

Nose!-aay, s. A bunch of flowers for smell and gay 
appearance, 

Nose’-sMaRt, 8 Nasturtium, which see. 

Noss/-rHri.., &. Nose-cavity, nostril. (Spenser.] 

Nos’-Lg, (n6z!.zl, 101) s. Literally, a little nose, 
—the extremity of something, as of bellows. 

Nos/-rrin, s. One of the two apertures of the nose, 
-originally called a nosethril. 

NOSOLOGY, néd-s6l'-d-géu, 87: 8. The doctrine 
of diseases; more particularly, the classification of 
diseases, 

No-sol/-o- gist, 8. One skilled in nosology. 

Nos’-o-log”-i-cal, 88, 92: a, Pertaining to nosology. 

Nos’-o-po-er’'-1c, $8: @. Creating disease. [Ar- 
buthnot.] Nostalgia, swe Sepp. 

NOSTRIL.—See under Nose. 


NOSTRUM=néw-tram, s. Literally, that which 


is ours,—a medicine which is kept for profit in the 
hand of the inventor or his assign; a quack medicine. 


NOT=n6t, ad. The particle of negation or refusal ; 
it denotes cessation; not only, elliptically. 


Not’-wiTH-sTANv"-1Nna, conj. Not hindering; not 
obstructing; nevertheless, however; less pruperly, 
although. 

NOTABLE, &c., NOTARY, &c., NOFATION. 
— See under Note. 

NOTCH =nétch, s, A nick.a hollow cut in any 
thing: Swift uses it in one place for riche. 

To Notch, v. a. To cut in small hollows, 

Notcu’-wernp, s. A herb, orach. 

N’OTE, for Ne wote, Know not ; could not. (Spenser.] 


NOTE=n0ot, s. A mark or token by which some. 
thing is known; abbreviation, symbol; a mark made 
in a bouk indicating something worthy of notice; 
hence, a short remark or commentary; & minute or 
memorandum; annotation, commentary ; w short letter, 
a billet; a diplomatic communication; a subscribed 
maper acknowledging a debt and promising payment; 
« character or symbol in music: (See lower:) notice, 
hecd: (See lower.) 

Tu Note, v.a. To mark, to put a note upun; to 

'. make a memorandum of, to enter in a book :—See 
also lower: in northern use, with a different etymology, 
it siguifies to push or strike. 

No/-ter, 8. He who takes notes. 

Note’-book, 118: s. A book for entering memo- 


randums. 

No/-tar-y, s. Among the ancient Romans, a person 
employed to take aotes of contracts, trials, and pro- 
ceedinys in public courts; in modern usage. an officer 
authorized to uote and so to attest writings of any 
kind, and in particular to note the non-payment of an 

. accepted bill: he is generally called a aofary-pubitc. 

Nu-ta/-rt-al, 90, 41: a. Pertaining to a notary; 
done or taken by a notary. 

No-ta’-tion, 89: s. The art or practice of signifying 
any thiug by marks or characters; particularly of 
siguifying numbers by their appropriate signs in 
arithimetic and algebra; in another seuse, the notice 
or knowledge of a word which is afforded by its ori- 


NOT 


ginal use or etymology; and hence an argument drawn 
from etymology. 

Nurg, s. A chasacter in music denoting a sound ; the 
suund itself; hence, tune, voice, melodious sounds :— 
See also ubove and lower. 

To Note, v. a. To set down in musical characters. 

Nore, 8s. Notice, heed, observation; Bacon uses it 
for state of being observed; reputation, cunsequence, 
distinction :—See also above. 

To Note, v. a. To notica with particular care. to 
observe, to attend to. Nota bene, or N.B., note well, 

No/-ted, a. Observed; remarkable; much known, 
eminent, celebrated. 

No’-ted-ly, ad. With notice. [Shaks.] 

No’'-ted-ness, s. Conspicuousness. 

Note’-less, a. Not attracting notice, 


Note/-wor-thy, (-wur-they, 141) a. Deserving 
Notice, 

No’-ta-ble, a. and s. Remarkable, worthy of notice ; 
memorable; observable: (at present scarcely used 
but in irony: it has another meaning with a different 
pronunciation :—See lower:)—s. A notable person of 
thing; (Unusual;) in France, one of the men of note 
or rank summoned from differvnt provinces by the king 
under the old monarchy to meet for discussion on 

ublic business, who constituted an assembly distinct 
th from the States-general, and from the Parliament 
of Paris. 

No’-ta-bly, ad. In a notable manner. 

No’-ta-ble-ness, s. Quality of being notable. 

Nov’-4-51.8, 92: a. Careful, thrifty, bustling; ap- 

lied to men, but much more frequently to women. 
Colloq.) 

Not'-a-bly, ad. With bustling activity and theft. 

Not/-a-ble-ness, s. Quality of being not’able. 

agr> See Nothing, &c., hereafter. 

No’ rice, (no’-tiss, 105) s. Remark, heed, obser- 
vation, regard ; informution, intelligence. 

To No’-tice, v. a. To note, to heed, to observe. 

No’-tice-a-ble, 101: a. Observable. 

To No’-ri-ry, 6: vn. and a. To make kuown, 
with fos—act. To declare. 

No’-ti-ft-ca/.tion, 89: 8. The act of notifying ; 
notice given in words or writing; an advertisement. 

No’-rTion. &c.—See lower in the class. 

No-ro/-ri-ov3, 90, 47, 120: a. Publicly known ; 
manifest to the world; usually, as at present under- 
stood, it means known to disadvantage, as a uotorious 
rogue, a notorious crime; hence, it is often wrongly 
used in the seuse of atrocious. 

No-to/-ri-ous-ly, ad. Publicly; publicly so as to be 
deemed disgraceful. 

No-to/-ri-ous-ness, 8. State of being notorious. 

No-to-ri’-e-ty, 84, 105: s. State of being publicly 
known public exposure. 

No/-Tion, 89: 3. Literally and properly, that rational 
notice or havweledge of a thing which con-ists in a per- 
ception of rzlations which it bears to other things, and 
which is of such a nature that one man’s notion of the 
same thing may be very different from another's, inas- 
much as he meg perceive different relations, or, per- 
ceiving the same, may also perceive Many more re!a- 
tions; a notion therefore differs from au idea, (the 
modern, not the ancient Platunic idea,) and from an 
image, and from a coaception; for these imply nothing 
more than the mental representation of a thing as 
perceived at some one past time: with less strict appli- 
cation, idea, imag», conception; senmiment, opinivn, 
purpose: Shakspeare frequently uses it to signify 
understanding or intellectual power generally. 

No/-tton-al, a. Being in the mind only; visionary. 

No/-fion-al-ly, ad. In mind only. 

No! fion-ist, 8s. One who holds an ungrounded 
opinion. [Bp. Hopkins.] 

No'-tion-al!/-r-ty, 84, 1U5: 8. 


Empty, ungrounded 
opinion. (Glanvil.} 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish un, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-un, &. >. vinon, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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NOTHING, nidy-Ing, 116: 8. (See No.) Nega- 
tion of being, nonentity, opposed to something; non- 
no other thing; no 
degree; no importance; no eager no difficulty; 
e: Nothing worth, worth 

aothing: it is often used adverbially, as nothing dis- 


existence ; no particular thing; 
a thing of no proportiun ; tri 


mayed ; nothing swayed. 


Noth/-ing-ness, s. Nihility, non-existence; nothing. 
NOTICE, To NOTIFY, NOTION, NOTO- 


RIOUS, &c.—Scee under Note. 
NOTT=n6t, a. Smooth, shorn. (Chaucer.] 
To Nott, v.a. To shear. [Stowe.] 
Now-waeat, 56: 8. Smooth or unbearded wheat. 
NOTUS=n0’-tis, (Thus, as Eng.] s. The south wind. 
NOTWITHSTANDING.—See under Not. 


NOUGHT, nést, 126, 162: ». (See Nanght.) Not 
any thing, nothing; in no degree, in which sense it is 
used adverbially: To set at nvught, to slight, to scorn. 

NOUL=nowl, s. (Compare Noddle aud Noll.) The 
crown or top of the head; the head itself. [Spenser ] 


N’OULD, nddld, 118: Ne would, would not. 

(Spenser. ] 
OUN=nown, 31: s. A name, proper, common, 
or abstract; by some grammarians distinguished into 
noun-substantive and noun-adjective; by others re 
stricted to the substantive. 

NOURICE, nur-riss, 120, 105: s. A nurse. 
(Spenser.] It seems to have been also written Nuurish: 
Shaks. Hen, VI. Part I. Act i. Sc. 1. 

To Novr'-1su, (nir’-rish, 129) v. a. and #. To 
feed and cause to grow; to promote growth and 
strength; to support; to encourave; to cherish; to 
educate :—new. PUnusual.] To gain nourishment. 

Nour’-ish-er, 8 He or that which nourishes. 

Nowr’-ish-a-ble, a. Susceptible of nourishment. 

Nour’-ish-ment, s. Food, sustenance, nutriment. 

Nour’-i-ture, 147: 8. Nurture, which see. 

To Nouwr’-sle, (nur’-sl, 101) v. @. To nurse up. 
pebenset. This is found in other authors under the 
orm To Nous’-le, (niz’-zl,) and at present under that 
of To Nuz’-zle, which see. 

Nours’-ling, (nurse’-ling) s. A nursling, which see. 

NOUS, nowce, s, The Greek word for mind, only 
used ludicrously. 


Ts NOUSLE, nuz'-zl, 101: 9» a. (Compare 
Nouse and Nose.) To nuzsle, which see in both its uses. 

NOVACULITE=ndé-va'-ct-lite, #. Razor stone. 

NOVATIAN, né-val-sh’an, 147: 8. One of a 
sect who took their name from Novatianus and No- 
vatus in the third century, aud were distinguished by 
extraordinary pretences to purity, declaring it sinful 
to admit to the Eucharist persons who had once Japsed 
intoidulatry : Novatus, before he joined the Novatians, 
had held the contrary doctrine to an extreme. 


NOVATOR=né-val-tor, 38: 8. The introducer of 
something xnew,—an innovator. 

No-va/etion, 89: 8. Innovation 

Nov’-x1, a. and 8. New, of recent origin or intro- 
duction; in special use it is applied to a constitution 
or law annexed to the Theodosian code of civil law, as 
being made at a later time or under a succeeding 
emperor; also, in common law, it is applied to a dis- 
seizin tried at an assize held for the speedier satisfac- 
tion of justice between the anctent or last assize, and 
the one which is to come at the stated period :—s. 
Novelty; (in this sense obs.;) a tale, originally a 
small tale, but at present by uo means limited in extent; 
a supplemental constitution of the civil law. 

Nov/-el-ism, 158: 8. Innovation. (Unusual. 

Nov/-el-ist, s. An innovator, in which sense it was 
also written Noveller; in the Tatler it is used to signify 
a Writer of news; ip modern usage, a writer of navals. 

To Nov’'-el-ize, v. a. To innovate. (Unusual) 

N ov'-el-ty, 8. Newress, freshness, recentness. 


NUG 


e@™ See November, Novenary, &e., tu the next class: end 
Novercal, the last word in this, 

Nov’-icz, (-iss, 105) s. One whe is new fn any 
business; one in the rudiments, a beginner ; specially, 
one that has entered a religiuus house, but has not yet 
taken the vow. 


No-vil'-i-ate, (-vish'-C-ate, 147, 146) s. State of 
being a novice; the time spent in a religious house on 


robation before taking the vow; Addison once uses 
it improperly for n novice.—Spect. 164. 


No-vil’-iows, (-vish’-’tis, 147, 120) a. Newly in- 
vented. (Unusual.]} 

Nov/-i-ty, 105: 3. Newness, novelty. [Unusual] 

No-ver’.cai, a. Having the manner of a new 
mother, that is, ofa step-mother: the r-lationship of 
the word to the present class is, however, duubtful. 

NOVENARY, nov’-En-Grey, s.and a. Number 
of nine; nine collectively :—adj. Pertaining to nine. 

No-vem’-BER, 8. That which, among the Romans, 


was the nisth month of the year, though uow the 
eleventh. 


No-vEN/-NI-4Ly a. Done every ninth year. 

NOW=now, 31: ad. conj. and s. At this time, at 
present ; almost at present, that is, a little time ago: al 
one time, at another time; atthat time: Now and then, 
at one time and another, uncertainly; occasionally :— 
cnj. It expresses a connection between two propo. 
sitions, such as logicians technically signify ly but; 
after this, since things are thns:—s. [Poet.) The pre- 
sent moment; “ An eternal Now does ever last.”"— 
Cowley. 

Now’-a-days, 151: ad. In the present age. 

NOWAY, NOWAYS.—See under No. 

NOWED, nov-éd, 127: a. Knotted, inwreathed. 
(Heraldry.) 

NoweEs, (nd0z, 189, 151) s. The marriage knot. 

@ay~ The pronunciation sag Ss is deemed analogical, 
but Crashaw, who uses the word, rhymes it with 
spouse. (Obs.] 

NOWEL=now’-él=n6/-€l, s. Literally, the child’s 
day, that is, Christmas-day; thence a shout of joy at 
Christmas; thence, as fuund in Chaucer, a ery uf joy 
generally. (Obs.] 

NOWHERE, NOWISE.—See under No. 

NOXIOUS, nock’-shiis, 154, 147: a. (Compare 
Nocent, &c.) Hurtful, harmful, unfavourable; mis- 
chievous; unwholesome; guilty. 

Now’-tous-ly, ad. Hurtfully, perniciously. 

Noa’-inus-ness, 8. Quality of being noxious. 

Ta NOY=noy, 29: v. a. To annwy. (Spenser.) 

Noy’-ance, 12: s. Annoyance. [Shaks.? 

Noy’-ful, Noy’-ous, a. Hurtful. [Obs.] 

Noy’-sance, s. Nuisance. [Chancer.} 

NOYAU, no/-yd, 108: s. A rieh cordial 

NOZLE.—See Nosle, under Nose. 

To NUBBLE, nub’-bl, 101: v. a. To beat of 
bruise with the fist, properly To Knubble. 

To NUBILATE, &c.—Seo under Nubilous. 

NUBILE, nu/-b!!, 105: a. Marriageable. 

NUBILOUS, nii/-bé-liis, 105, 12U: @. Cloudy. 

To Nu’-bi-late, v. a. To cloud. (Unusual) 

Nu-bif’-er-ous, 87: a, Bringing clouds. 

NUCLEUS=ni-clé-is, «. Properly, the kernel 
of a nut; any thing about which something is ga- 
thered and conglobated ; the body or head of a comet. 

Nu-ciy’-sR-008, 87, 120: a. Nut-bearing. 

NUDE=nidk, a. Bare; in law, void, of no force. 

Nu/-di-ty, 105: s. Nakedness; a naked part. 

Nu-da’-tion, 89: s, Tho act of making bare or naked. 

NUEL.—See Newel. 

NUGATION, ni-ga'-shin, 89: « The act co 
practice of trifling. [Bacon.] 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, preeede the Dictionary. 
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NUM 


Nu-gac-i-ty, (-piss’-c-téy, 84, 105) s. Futility; 
trifling talk or behaviour. 

Nu/-gretor-y, 129: a. Trifling, futile, ‘nsignificant. 

N UISANCE=nu'-sance, 110, 152, 12: #. (The 

old word is Noysance.) Something noxious or offen- 
sive; something that Incommodes or aunvys, or 
produces inconvenience or damage, and which the law 
diatinguishes into ped/ic nuisance and private : Black- 
stone writes it Nusunce. 

NULL=nial, 155: @. and s. That is nothing; 
,oid, of no force, ineffectual ; in law, when written 
aul from Norman French it signilies not any, as aul 
disseizin —s. (Obs.] Something that has no force or 
meaning. 

To Null, v. a. To annul; to annihilate. 


Nul/-li-ty, 105: s. Want of force or efficacy; non- 
existence. 


To Nul/-li-fy, 6: 0. a. To make void, to annul. 


Nut/-vi-si"-«-1y, 84: 8. State of being no where. 
(Unusual.)} 

Nui/-nr-vip’-ran, 90: a. Of no honesty or faith. 
(Unasual.] Nullipore, see Supp. 

NUMB, nam, 156: a. Torpid, deadened in motion 
or sensation; chill, motionless; producing numbuess, 

Tv Numé, v. a. To make numb, to deaden. 

Numbed (nimd, 114) part. Torpid, deadened, 

Num6é/-ed-ness, (num/-éd-néss) s. Numbness. 

Numl/-ness, (nim/enéss) s. State of being numb. 

e@~ ‘This is the more usual form. 

Jo NUMBER=nuam-ber, 36: v. a. To count, to 
tell, to reckon how many; to reckun as one among 
many. Vemerv,or N°., means number,or of the uumber. 

Num/-ber, s. That which is counted or told, in dis- 
tinction to figured extent which is measured; multi- 
tude as distinguished from magnitude; a unit. one; 
an assemblage or aggregate of units, small or great; 
distinctively, a great assemblage, a multitude; in 

rammar, the mode of signifying, by appropriated 

rms of a word, either one, or more than one, as may 
be required: proportions calculated by number, whe- 
ther of times as in ancient poetry, or of syllables as in 
modern poetry: hence, harmony, song, poetry. 

Num/-ber-er, 36: & He who numbers. 

Num’-ber-ful, a. Many in number. (Unusual.) 

Num/’-ber-less, a. Innumerable. 

Num/-bers, 143: s. p/. The fourth book of the Old 
Testament, so called because it begins with an ae- 
count of the numbering of the people. 

@a~ See fur Numbies, which is not related to this class, 
the more correct orthography, Nombles. 

Gam See Numbness under Numb. 

Nu/-mER-A-BLE, 101: a. Capable to be numbered. 

Nu’-mer-al, a. and s. Relating to number :—s. A 
numeral character or letter. 

Nu/-mer-al-ly, ad. According to number. 

Nu/-mer-ar-y, a. Belonging to « certain number. 

To Nu’-mer-ate, v. a. To reckon, to enumerate. 

Nu’-mer-a”-tion, 89: 8 Art of numbering; num- 
ber contained; the act or art of writing or reading 
numbers. 

Nu’-mer-a’-tor, 38: 8. One that uumbers; the 
number in valyur fractions which shows how many 
parts of the unit are taken. 

Nu-mer’-ic, 88: } a. Denoting number; the same 

Nu-mer’-i-cal, not only in species but in umber. 


Nu-mer’-i-cal-ly, ad. With respect to sameness of 


numbers. 
Nu/-mer-ist, s. One that deals in numbers. [Brown.] 
Nu/-mer-os’-+-ty, 84, 105: s. State of being nume- 
rous; harmony, flow. (Unusual.] 


Nu/-mer-ous, 120: a. Being many; consisting of 


many; consisting of parts proportioned and oum- 
Rgreil.- bacmonious, musical; melodious. 
Nu’-merous-ly, ad. In or with great numbers. 


NUR 


Nu’-mer-ors-ness, & Quality of being numerous; 
harmony, musicalness, 

NUMISMATIC, nd/-miz-mauick, 151, 88: a, 
ond s. Pertaining to money, coin, or medals :—s. 
Nef-mis-mat’”-ics: The science of cuins and medals. 

Nu-mis’-ma-tol”-o- gy, 87: 8. The branch of his. 
torical science which treats of coins and medals. 

Nu-mis-me-tol”-o-yist, # One versed in numisma- 


twlogy. 
Nun!-s14R-¥, 105: a. Relating to money. 
Num/-mu-lar, 34: a. Nummary. [Unusual.] 
Num/’-mu-lite, 8. Fossil remains of a shell of a flat- 
tened form, formerly mistaken for money. 
NUMSKULL=nany-skul, 55: s. A dullard, a 
blockhead; the head in burlesque. 
Num/-skulled, 114: a. Stupid, doltish. 
Numps, 8. Cant word for a weak, foolish person. 
NUN=nup, s. A woman devoted to a religivus life, 
secluded in a cloister, and debarred by a vow trom the 


converse of men: it is applied us a name to the blue 
titmouse, and to a small kind of pigeon. 


Nun’-ner-y, s. A house of nuns. 

NUNCHION, nunteli-on, 146, 18: 8. A mea 
euten about avon, or between other meals; a luuchvon. 

NUNCIO, niin’-shé-d, 147: s. Strictly, a mes- 
senger from the Pope; hence, a messenger geuerally, 

Nun’-ci-a-ture, 147: 8 The office of a uuncio. 

To NUNCUPATE=niin'-ci-pate, v. a. To de- 
clare publicly or solemnly. [Barrow.} 

Nun"-cu-pa’-tive, 103: } a. Publicly or solemnly 

Nun”.cu-pa/-tor-y, 129: § declaratory; —_verbully 
pronounced, not written, 


Nun/-cu-pa’-tion, 89: 8. A naming. 


NUNDINAL, niin/-dé-nd@l, 105: a. Pertaining 


to afuir or market: Nun’dinary has the same meaning. 


ea Among the Romans, a nundinal letter was one of 


the first eight letters of the alphabet, which were re- 
peated successively from the first to the last day of 
the year, in such o manuer that one of these letters 
always expressed the market-day, which returned 
every ninth day. 

To Nun’-di-nate, v. a. To buy and sell as at fairs; 
hence, Nun‘dinutiun. [Cockeram.]} 


NUN NERY.—See under Nun. 


NUPTIAL, nip/-sh’al, 147: a. Pertaining to 


marriage; constituting marriage; used or dove in 


marriage. 

Nop/-tials, 143: 8. pl. Marriage: Shakspeare alone 
uses the singular furm of the word. 

NURSE=nurce, 143: 8s. (Compare Nourice, &c.) 
A woman that has the care of infants; a woman that 
has the care of auother’s child; it is sometimes said 
of a mother during the time of suckling her child ; 
one who breeds, educates, or protects ; a woman that 
has the care of a sick person; an old woman in con- 
tempt; state of being nursed: it is used adjectively, 
to signify that which is nursed, asa Nurse’-child ; aud 
that which nurses, as a Nurse’-pond: >hakspeare in 
une place uses Nurser instead of Nurse. 

To Nurse, v. a. Ta tend, as an infant; to suckle ; 
to tend in illness or sickness; to feed, to bring up; to 
cherish, to foster; to manage with economy with a 
view to iacrease. 

Nur-ser-y, 8. The place or room where young chil- 
dren are brought up; a place where plants are pro- 
pagated; a place where any thing is fostered; that 
which forms or educates; that which is the object of a 
nurse's care; the act or office of nursing. 

Nurs’-ling, s. One that is nursed, an infant, a fond- 


ling. 

Nur’-rone, (-thre; Collog. -ch’oor, 147) 8. That 
which nourishes,—food, diet ; that which nourishes is 
a figurative sense,—instruction, education. 

To Nur’-ture, v. a. To bring up by care and fuud te 
maturity; to educate. 
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NYS 

fo Nus’-tle.—-See To Nus!-ale, lower 

ey See Nu and its relations in the next class. 

Ga" See Nututivn in the class afler the next. 

Nu!-Tri-ca”-TIion, 89: 8 Manner of feeding or 
being fed. [Brown.] 

Nu’-tri-ent, a. and a. Nourishing :—s. That which 
nourishes. 

Nu/-tri-ment, s. That which nourishes,—food. 

Nu -tr-men’-tal, a. Alimental. 

Nu’-tri-teve, 103: a. Nourishiug. 

Nu!-tri-ture, 147: s. Quality of nourishing. [Harvey.] 

Nu-rx17-1003, (nd-trish/-ts, 147,120, a. Having 
the quality of nourighing. 

Nu-trit’ ion, 89: s. The act or process of promoting 
the growth or repairing the waste of buouies; less 
properly, nutriment, 

To Nuz’-zuz, 101: v. a. (Compare To Noursle, un- 
der Nuurice.) To nurse up: it has avother meaning, 
with a different origin.—see it hereatier. 

NUT=ntt, s. The fruit of ceriain trees and shrubs, 
consisting of a hard shell enclosing a kernel; in me. 
chauics, a small cylinder or uther shaped body with 
teeth or projections forming the inuer body which ‘cor- 
responds with an outward une. 

To Nut, v. a. To guther nuts. 

Nut’-ting, a. and s. Pertaining to nut-gathering.— 
s. Nut-guthering. 

Nut'-brown, a, Brown like an old nut. 

Nut’-crack-ers, 143; 8, pé. Au instrument to break 
nuts. 

Nut’-gall, (-gdwl, 112) s. Hard excrescence of the 
oak. 


Nut’-hatch, s, The common name of a sort of birds : 
they are also called Nut’ jobber and Nut’-pecker. 

Nut’-hook, 118: 8. A’ houked pole or stick for 
gathering nuts: in Shakspeare’s time a cant name for 
a pilferer, or, as sume think, tur a catchipole, 

Nut'-tree, s. A tree that bears nuts. 

Nut'-shell, s. Shell of a nut; small compass; any 
thing of no value. 

Nut’-mxa, s. A kind of aromatic nut brought from 
the East Indies, and much used in cuokery. 

NUTATION, nd-ta/-shin, 89: 5. A nodding ; 
in astronomy, a tremulous motion of the axis of the 
earth. Nu’-tant, a. Nodding. 

NUTRICATION, NUTRIENT, NUTRI- 

Tv NUZZLE, &c, 


MENT, NUTRITIOUS, 
—See under Nurse. 

To NUZZLE, niz!-zl, 101: v. a. and». (Com. 
pare To Nousle.) To ensnare as in a noose or trap; 
to put a ring into the nose, as of a hog, to prevent his 
digging ; to rout up with the nose:—neu. ‘Lo go with 
the nose down like a hog.—See also under Nurse: 
there is often a mingled sense in using this word, 
which the uotions derived from the several souices 
unite to form: thus a child is said to nuzzle in the 
mother’s bosum; where, mureover, to nestle enters 
in’ the notivo, and this would, in fact, be the more 
Proper and elegant word. 

NYCTALOPS, nick’-td-léps, s. One who, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates, sees Lest by night; but Galen 
and others give a contrary sense to the word, makiny 
it siguity one who sees in the day-time, but is quite 
blind at night, 

Nyc”-tu-lu’-py, s. A disease of the eye. See Supp 

N E=ny, 106: s. A brood as of pheasants. 

NYMPH, nimf, 163: s. A goddess of the woods, 
meadows, or waters; in poetic style, a female, a lady. 

Nympz'-ish a. Pertuining to nymphs ; like a nymph. 

Drayton. ) 

Nympé’-like, a. Asof a nymph. [Mil:on.] 

NYMPHA, nim/-td, 163: s. The chrysalis of in- 
sccts: the form Nympa is also used, 

NYS, niz, 15): ad. Ne is, not is, none is. [Spenser.] 


JB 
QO. 


O is popularly the fourteenth letter of the 

thouxh really the fiteenth: sce J: its sounds are the 
7th, 8th, lth, 18th, 37th, $8th, 47th, aud 48th ele 
ments of the sclemes pretixed; but it Very often 
deviates from these its more regular svunds: see 
Prin. 107 and 116: moreover, by reduplication it be- 
cumes a digraph for the 27th clement and its varietivs, 
the 28th, the z1lst and 29nd: pretixed to ¢ or y it forms 
a digraph for the 29th aud 3uth elements; and pre 
fixed to « or w, a digraph fur the 3ist aud 3uni. As 
abbreviations, O. S. staud for Old Style; OH. signify 
Ubtrit, Obitt, or ULit, died : Q is the usual mak tora 
cipher or nought: in Shak»peare’s time it was often 
Written singly and pronounced 6 to Sisvif¥ aercle ur 
some figure near to a circle; in which use it was 
sometimes written ve: See Prin. 189, 

or exclamation ; 


=O, wnlery. It denotes calling to, 
it denotes wishing in such forms as“ U! that he were 
here!” but if any strong emotion enter into the senti- 
ment, the proper orthography is UA: as a noun, see 
the remark above. 
OAD=dad, s. Woad; which see. [B. Jon] 
OAF=6af, s. A foolish child left by fairies in place 
one More witty; hence, a dolt, a bluckhead, an 
idiot. 
Oat’-ish, a. Stupid, dull, doliish. 
Oat’-ish-ness, s. The quality of being oafish. 
OAK =Gok. 8. A well-known tree whose fruit is the 


acorn; there are several species: the woud of the oak, 
which is very hard and durable. 


Oak’-en, 114: @. Obtained trom oak. 
Oak’/-ling, «. young oak. 
Oax’-ap-pig, 10l: 8. A spongy excrescence on the 


leaves or tender branches of the oak, produced by the 
puncture of an susect, 


Oax-xv/-En-GnxeN, &. The ilex. 

Oak!-en-pin, LI 4: s. An apple, su called from its 
hardness. 

OAKUM=dak'-\im, 8 Loose hemp obtained by 
untwisting old ro; es, with which, mingled with pitch, 
leaks are stopped, 

OAR=0/ar=0/ur =Ore, 134, 47: 
a broad end or bi: 

To Oar, v. 
rowing. 

Oar’-y, 103: a. 4aving the form or use of oars. 


OASIS=0/-4-cls_ sing. & A fertile spot, such 
OASES=0/-4-cd ez, 101 :f as are occusionally met 
with in un Arab an desert: it was the bame of an 
ancient city tha stood in the middle uf Libya, anu 
of some other cit es surrounded by deseris, : 

OAST= oust, s. ( kiln for drying hops. 

OAT=0st, s. A grain, generally expressed by the 
plural word vats; i is a rich fuod for horses, and in 
some places esteem sd fur man: Milton uses the nouu 
singular for a pipe ¢ oaten straw. 

Oat’-en, (0/-tn, 11+!) a. Made of oats; bearing oats, 

Oat’-meal, s. Flow: from oats: it is also found as 


the name of a plant. 
@@ Other compounds are Oaf-cake, or Oat’ca-cake 
(a herb,) &c. 


Out malt ; Oul’-thistle, 

OATH =Gath, s. An affirmation, negation, or promise, 
pronounced or made with some religious ceremony, 
and the imprecation of the vengeance of Heaven in 
case of falsehood or non-fulfilment. pl. Oaths, pr. Oathz. 

Oath -a-ble, a. Fit to be sworn. (Shaks.] 

Sa” The th is vocalized because the word is furmed as 
from a verb; Prin. 137. 

Oacd’- break-ing, (Gutt/-brdke-wng, 100) 2. Perjary. 

OATMALT, OATMEAL, &c.—See Cat. 

OB-, A prefix of Latin origin which signifies fur, be. 
cause of; in front, befure, about; ayainst, towards: 


8. A pole with 
de by which boats are rowed. 
nm. anl« To row :—act. To impel by 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numoers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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OBE 


over-against; over; in; on; it is often merely in- 


tensive: in composition, the 4 is frequently changed |- 


into the same leiter as that which begins the word 
taking the prefix, as in Occasion, Offer, Oppose. 

To OBAMBULATE=6b-am’-bd-lite, v. 2. To 
walk abont: see Ob-. [Unusual.} 

Ob-an!-bu la”-“on, 89: 8. A walking about. 

OBBLIGATO.—See under To Obligate. 


OBCORDATE=3b coi'-dite, a, Shaped like a 
heart placed inversely.—See Ob-. 

OBDORMITION, dh’-dor-mIsh”’-tn, 89: ¢. 
Sound sleep.— See Ob-. 

To OBDUCE=6b-diice’, v. a. To draw over, as a 
covering.— See Ob-. 

To Os-vucT’, v. a. To obduce. 

Ob-duc’-fion, 89: #. The act of drawing over. 


OBDURACY, OBDURATE, &c.—Scee in the 


ensuing class. 


To OBDURE=6b-dure’, 81: v. a. To harden or 
make hardness grow over or incase; (See Ob-;) to 
render obdurate. 

Ob-dured’, 114: part. a. Hardened, obdurate. 

Ob-du/-red-ness, s. Hardness, stubbornness. 

Os/-nu-naTeE, 81: a. Hard of heart, iufloxibly ob- 
stinate, stubborn; rugged. 

eg This word anciently tullowed the accentuation of 
those preceding it, and such must still be the ac. 
centuation in reading much of our poetry; bunt the 
present prosaic or ordinary accentuation is deciledly 
as here assigned. 

To Ob/-du-rate, 82: v. a. To obdure. (Unusual.] 

Ob/-du-rate-ly, 105: ad. Stubbornly, impenitently. 

Ob’-du-rate-ness, s. Obduracy. 

Ob/-du-ra-cy, 98, 105: s. The state of being obdu- 
rate; impenitence, stubbornness; haraness of heart. 

QOb/-du-ra’-siun, s. Act of making obdurate; state 
of being obdurate, obduiacy. (Unusual. } 

OBEDIENCE, OBEDIENT, &c, OBEI- 
SA NCE.—See under To Obey. 


OBELISK=6db’-é-lisk, s, A square stone growing 
smaller from the base to the summit, generally set up 
for a memorial, and often bearing an inscription ; it is 
said to differ frum a pyramid, inasmuch as the obelisk 
is made of an entire piece, and has a smaller propor- 
tional base; the former particular is not, however, 
always made essential: in bhouks, a little sptt,—the 
original meaning of the word, thus (+), which points 
to a note, or implies something remarkable. Obelus, S. 

Ob/-e-lis”-cal, a. In form of an obelisk. 

To OBEQUITATE, db-éck’-wé-tate, 188: vn. 
To ride about: See Ub-. [Cockeram.]} 

Ob-ey!-ui-ta"-tion, s. A riding about. (Unusual.) 

OBERRATION, 5b/-ér-ra"-shiin, 89: 8. A 
wanlering about: See Ob-. [Unusual.} 

OBESE=6-beéce’, 152 : a. Fat, fleshy. 

O-hese’-ness, s. Obesity. 

O-bes’-t-ty, 92, 84, 105: s. Incumbrance of flesh. 

To OBEY =4-bay’, 100: v. a. To yield submission 
to; to comply with from reverence to nuthority or 
power: some of our old writers use it as a peuter verb, 
after the French idiom, with fo. 

O-bey’-er, 36: 8s. One who obeys. 

O-sEr-sancz, (4-bay-sa@nce, 100) 8, A token of 
willingness to obey, as frum a vassal to his lord,— 
hence, a bow, a courtesy: it is not a corruption of 
abaisance or w lowering of the body, though it comes 
to the sume thing. ns 

O-sBe’-pI-ENT, (4-be’-dé-&nt=4-bede’- yént, 90) 
a. Submissive to authority; compliant with command 
or prohibit:on; obeequions. 

O-be’-di-ent-ly, ad. With obedience. 

O-be/-di-ence, s. The act or quality of being obe- 
dient. 


OBL 
O-be/-di-en-tal, (-sh’@l, 147) @. According te 


the rule of obedience. 

To OBFIRM=65b-ferm’, 35: v. a. To hardeu 
over, to resolve fully: See Ob-. (Rp. Hall.] 

Jo Ob-firm/-ate, v. a. To obfirm. (Unusual. ) 


To OBFUSCATE=5b-fits'-cate, v. a. To darken 
over; See Ob.; hence, Ol’fusra” tion, 

Ob-fus’-cate, a. Darkened. (Burton.] 

Ob’-fus-ca!-t2un, $9: 8. A darkeuing. 

OBIT=0’-bit, s. A funeral ceremony or office for 
the dead: the word is from old French, though ori- 
ginally Latin: it sometimes signifies a death, in 
which case it is a contraction of the Latin ob'itus: 
sometimes it siznifies died, as a contraction of obi’vit 
post ubit is pust ubitum, or after death 

O-bit/-u-al, 147, 12: a. Pertaining to funeral cere- 
monies, 

O.--bit!-u-a-ry, 105: s. and a. A register of deaths - 
—a. Reluting to deaths. 

To OBJECT =Sb-jéckt’, v. a. and 2. Literally, 
to cist or piace in front, to place before, to throw or 
place in the way; (Sev Ob-;) to propose adversely, 
as reason or charge, sometimes with the addition of ta 
or against ; less commonly, tu offer, to exhibit :—aca. 
-To op in words or argument, followed by tu. 

Ob-ject’, a. Opposed, presented in opposition. (Obs.] 

Ob-ject/-or, 38: #. One who objects. 

Ob-ject’-a-ble, 101: a. Objectionable. (Obs.) 

Ob-jec’-tive, 105: a. Placed over-against some- 
thing; placed so asto bear or receive; accusative ; 
having the quality of coming in the way, as objective 
certainty, which is certainty in outward things that 
may come in our way, and so be known, in distinction 
tu subjective certainty, which lies not in thiugs out- 
ward, but is placed uader the mind itself, that is ta 
say, within the mind itself, so as to be known when 
attention is turned to it; the former is physical, the 
latter metaphysical certainty. 

Ob-jec’-tive-ly, ad. In an objective manner or con 
dition. 

Ob-jec’-tive-ness, s. The state of being objective. 

Ob-jec/-ton, 89: s. Act of presenting something in 
opposition ; the thing presented,—a criminal charge,-- 
an adverse argnment,—a fault. 

Ob-jec’-tion-u-ble, a. Exposed or linble to objection. 

On/-secr, 83: s. That which ia thrown in the way, 
and is perceived whether we will or not; that which 
is presente: to any exterior sense in order ty affect it; 
that which is presented to raise an affection or emo- 
tion; distinctively, that which raises much emotion; 
hence, in colloquial use, some one or some thing re- 
markable for defurmity or misery; that which, lyiug 
ontward and in the way of our progress, wili be 
reacied ; tence, that which we are tending to, pur- 
pose: vbj-ct and subject are ofien used \ndiscrimi- 
nately, but nut in accurate languaye.—Compare Sub-. 
ject. 

Ob’-ject-glass’, s. In a telescope or microscope ther 
glass which is nearest to the object. 

To OBJURGATE=Sb-jur/-gate, v. a. To chide 
about something; to reprove —Sev Ob.. 

Ob-jur!-yu-tor-y, a. Reprehensory. 

Ob’-jur-za"/-tion, 89: 8. A chiding ;° reproof. 

OBLATE=6b-late’, a. Broad or flattened at parts 
over-against each other; used of a spheroid.—See Ob.. 

OBLATION, 6b-la’-shun, 89: s. (Compare To 
Offer, &e.) That which is brought befure, or in pre- 
sence of,—an offering, a sacrifice. 

To OBLECTATE=db-iéck'-tate, v2 a. Tu de 
light greatly.—See Ob-. 

Ob/-lec-ta’-tion, 89: s. Delight, pleasure. 

To OBLIGATE, Sb/-id-yate, v. a. To bina ov 
by contract or duty,—to oblige. 

eg~ This word is never heard among people who cop 
form to the modern idiom of the upper classes, tat js 
otherwise in frequent use. 


The oign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Ob’-lrga -tor-y, 129, 105: a. Imposing an cbli- 
gation ;—binding, coercive, with tu or va. 

Ob’-i-pa”-tion, 89: 8. The binding power of a vow 
or promise ; contract, duty ; an act which binds a mau 
to some perfurmance; favour by which oue is bound 
in gratitude. 

O!-1.1-0.4'-r0, Cgi'-0b, [Ital.] 170) addy. or ad. 
On purpose for the instrument named. [Music.] The 
true Italian spelling is vdbdigate. 

To O-suice’, (d-blige’, 104) v. a To bind by a 
‘egal or moral tie; te lay under obligations of grati- 
tude; to please, to gratify. 

O-bii/-ger, 36: 8, One that obliges. 

O-blize’-ment, s. Obligation. (Obsolescent.] 

O-bli’-ging, a. Having the disposition to confer 
favours; civil, complaisant; enguging. 

O-bli-zinz-ly, ad. Civilly, compinisantly. 

O-bli’-ging-ness, s. The quality of obliging, —force, 
(io this s. nse unusual;) the quality of being obliging, 
—civilily, complaisance, 

Os!-L1-aREe”, 177, 105, 64: 8. The person to whom 
another, called the ob/igor, is bound by a le sal contract. 

Ob’-I:-gor”, (g hard, 77) 177: 8. The correlative 


of obliges, 


- OBLIQUATION.—See in the ensuing class. 
OBLIQUE, db-leke’, 104, 76, 146: a. (When it 


becomes a custom to write this word in the English 
furm, Ob-like/, it will be consisteut to give u » the 
French pronunciation; but not till then.) Not direct, 
not perpendicular, not paraliel; not formed by per- 
ndicular lines ; indirect in a figurative sense, not in 
irect terms, by a side glance; haviny a form or use 
different from the right or nominative case in grammar. 

Ob-ligue’-ly, ad. In an oblique direction or manner. 

Ob-ligue’-ness, 8. Obliquity. 

On-1ig’-vi-r¥, (db-lick/-wé-ty, 188, 105) s. 
Deviation from parallelism or perpendicularity ; devi- 
ation from moral rectitude. 

Ob’-li-qua”-tion, s. Declination from straightness; 
obliquity. [Newton.] 

To OBLITERATE=Sb-lit’-€r-dte, v. a. Lite- 
rally, to write upon or over letters,—to erase; (See 
Ob-;) to wear out, to destroy. 

Ob-lit’-er-a”-tion, 39: s. Effacement; extinc:ion. 

OBLIVION, 6b-iiv’-é-dn, 90: s. Forgetiulness ; 
cessation of remembrance; a general pardup, an 
amnesty, 

Ob-liv’--o%s, 120: a. Causing forgetfulness; for- 
getful. 

OBLOCUTOR, OBLOQUIOUS.—see under 
Obloquy. 

OBLONG, db’-ldng, a. and s. Drawn on or out in 
leugth ; (See Ob- ;) long in comparison to the breauih: 
—s. A figure longer than broad. 

Ob’-long-ly, ad, In an oblong form. 

Ob’-long-ness, s. State of being oblong. . 

OBLOQUY, db’-1d-kwéy, 188, 103: 8. Literally, 
@ speaking against; (Sve Ub. ;) censorious speech, 
slander ; less properly, cause of reproach, disg.ace. 

Ob-log/-si-owa, (-ldck’-wé-iis, 120) a, Reproachful. 
(Unusual. 

Ob*-lo-cu’-tor, 38: 8. A gainsayer. [Obe.] 

OBLUCTATION, 6b’-luck-ta”-shtin, 89: s. A 
struggling or striving ayainst.—See Ob-. 

OBMUTESCEN CE=db’-mu-tés”-cénce, 8. Si- 
Ivnce, as from a cause; (See Ub-;) luss of speech; 
observation of silence, 

OBNOXIOUS, Sb-néck’-sh'tis, 154, 147: a@ 
Liable tv be hurt by sumething contrary ; (See Ob 3) 

_subyect; expused ; hence, censurable, reprehensible. 
€Ib-nuz’-i0us-ly, 105: ad. Ina state of liability ; 
reprehens.bly. 

Ob now’-icus-ness, s. State of liability. 


OBS 
Tv OBNUBILATE, db-nu’-bé-ldti, e. 6. te 


cloud over, to obscure.—See Ob.. 


Ob-nu’-bi-la”-ton, 8. An obscuring, a darkening, 


OBOE.—See Hautboy. 


OBOLUS=6b’4-liis, «. A small ancient coin, the 
sixth part of an Attic drachm, ee to one puny 
farthing; a small ancient weight, :he sixth part of an 
Atiic drachm, containing three carats. 

Ob’-ole, s. Twelve grains; some say ten. 


OBOVATE=6b-0-vate, a. Having the shape of 


an egy, with the thicker end uver-aguiust or above the 
other :—Sce Ob-. [Botany.] a 

OBREPTION, ob-rép!-shin, $9: 8. A creeping 
on :—(See Ob- ;) the act of coming upon by surprise. 

Oli’-rep-tit’-ious, (-tish’~’iis, 147) a. Done or 
obtained by surprise. 

OBSCENE=db-sene’, 59: a. Immodest, not 
agreeable to chastity of mind, causing lewd thoughts; 
—offensive, disgusting 3—inauspicivus, ill-omened. 

@@s° The word has these three original senses in Latin; 
the first is the usual sense in Euglish, though the 
other senses are fouud in our poets who are familiar 
with the classics. 

Ob-scene’-ly, ad. In an obscene manner. 

Ob-scene/-negs, s. Obscenity. 

On-scun’-i-ry, 92,105: 8. State of being obsceue ; 
unchaste speech or actious. 

OBSCURE=6b-skiire’, a. Dark, unenlightened, 
gloomy; living in the dark; not easily intelligibie, 
abstruse; not voted, not observable. 

To Ob-scure’, v, a. To da.ken, to make dark ; to 
make less visible, less intellizible, leas glorious, less 
beautiful or illustrious; to conceal, 

Ob-scure/-ly, ad, Ia an obscure manner ; daikly ; 

rivately; darkly to the mind. 
bacury hes, 8. Obscurity, 

Ob-scu/-ri-ty, 105: s. Darkness ; privacy, unnoticed 
state; darkuess of meaning, 
b/-scu-ra"-sion, 89: 8. Actof darkening ; state of 
being darkened. Obseurant, &c., see Supp. 

To OBSECRATE=6b/-cd-krate, v. a. To entreat 
earnestly, to beeeech, to supplicate. 
b/-se-cra-tion, $9: s, Eutreaty, supplication. 

OBS EQUENT, db/-sé-kwént, 188: a. Literally, 
followiug near or close, (See Ob-,) and hence, sub- 
mitting to, obedient, dutiful. 

Ob-se/-qui-cws, (-kwé-is, 105, 120) a. Com. 
aero obedient, not resistiny.—- See also Ubsequy, 

Ob-se’-gui-uus-'y, ad. Obediently, with compliance. 

Ob-se/-qut-ous-ness, s. Obedience, compliance. 


On’-sE-quy, (-kweéy) s. Ina sense found in B. Jon 
but quite out of use, obsequiousness; in its usual 
sense, the ceremony cunsequent on a death, or the 
ceremony with which we foliow a corpse to the grave, 
funeral ceremony: so afso Shaks. uses (*bscquions, 
Ham. a. 1,8. 2, aod Ubsequiously, Rich. LI1. a. 1, 8. 2. 

Ob/-se-guies, (-kwiz, 119) «. pl. Faneral rites: it 
is the regular plural of the prece:ing word, but no 
doubt an imitation of the Latin pluri! Berequia. 

To OBSERVE, db-zerv’, IDI, 189: v. aand a. 
To see or behold with purpose or intention, ( Sve Ob-;) 
to watch; to take note o > to utler as a thing noted 
or to be noted; to keep, adhere to, or praciise, en a 
religious or some other account :—nes. To be atten- 
tive; to make a remark 

Ob-ser’-ver, 36: 8. One who observes ; a beholder; 
a Close remarker: one who keeps a law or custom. 

Ob-ser’-ving, a. Attentive. 

Ob-ser’-ving-ly, ad. Attentively, carefully. 

Ob-ser’-va-ble, 101: a. That may be obeerved 
worthy of observation; remarkable. 

Ob-ser’-va-bly, 105: ad. 80 as to be noticed. 

Ob-ser’-vance, 12: 8. Act of observing ; respect ; 


performance of tites; rule of practice; attention 
obed/ ‘nt regard: Shaks. uses Obser'vaacy. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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OBS 
Ob-ser’-vant, a. Taking notice, obedient, attentive. 
Ob-ser’-vu-tor-y, 129, 101: 8. A place or building 
for making observations on the heaveuly budies. 
On!-SER-VANT, 81:8. Slavish attendant. [Shaks.] 
Ob’ -ser-van"-da, [Lat.] s. pl. Things to be ub- 
ser ed. 
Ob’-ser-va"-tron, 89: s. Act of observing; notion 
gained by observing: observance; state or quality ot 
being observable, (Luke xvii. 29;) obedience; ritual 


Ctice, 

Ob’nser-vil-t-r, 38: 8s. One that observes, a re- 
marker. 

a3" See Obser’vatory, hizher in the class, 

To OBSESS =6b-céss’, v. a. To nit down before 
or in face of, (See Ob-;) to hesieye. [Elyot.] 

Ob-ses’-siin, (-césh/-tin, 147) s. Act of besieging ; 
acompassing about, as by an evil spirit antecedent 
to possession. 

Ob-sid’-son-al, (-cfd/-yon-@l, 14) a. Belonging 
toasiege, See also in Supp. 

To OBSIGNATE=db-cip’-ndte, v. a. To put a 
seal over, (See Ob-:) to seal completely, to ratify: 
hence, Ubsig’natury (a.), and Ob’signu”’tion (s.) 

OBSOLESCENT.—See in the ening class. 

OBSOLETE=6b’-sd-lét, a. Over which time or 
destruction has passed, (See Ob-;) guue into disuse ; 
disused; in botany, obscure. 

Ob"-so-lete’-ness, 8. State of being obsolete. 

Ox’-so-1.b»-CENT, a. Going out of usa; not yet 
qitite obsolete, but getting so. 

Ob/-so-les/-cence, s. State of being obsoleacent. 

OBSTACLE —See in the ensuing class. 


OBSTANCY, db/. stan-céy, 8. Literally,a standing 
before, or in presence of, (See Ob-;) it is used only by 
B. Junson, who employs it for obstacle or obstruction. 

Op!-st.4-CLE, & That which stands before or in the 
way as an impediment; a hindrance, an obstruction. 

On-srer-nic, 88: a. and s. That stands before 
or realy as an asststance; applied to the particular 
case of parturition ; pertaining to midwifery :—s. Asa 
substantive, it vccurs only in the plural, signifying 
the art ur science of midwifery. 

Tv Ob-stet’-ri-cate, v. mn. and a. To perform the 
office of a midwife :—aoct. To assist as a midwi'e. 

Obestet’-ri-ca”.tion, 89: #. Act of obstetricating. 

Ob/-ste-tric’-ian, (-trish’-aa, 147) s. A midwife, 
min-midwife, accuuchenr, or accoucheuse: a word 
scarcely used, but surely better than man-midicife, 
and more proper in English speech than accoucheer. 

On/-srienATrE, @ That stands against or in oppo- 
sition :—hence, fn an absolute sense, stubborn, con- 
tumacious; in a relative sense, it may simply mean 
fixed, determined. 

Oh!-sti-nate-ly, ad. Stubbornly; inflexibly. 

Ob/-sti-nate-ness, 8. Obstinacy. 

Ob’-sti-na-cy, 98, 105: s. Stubbornness, contumacy, 
pertinacy; persistency. 

OBSTIPATION, db/-sté-pa”-shiin. 89: s. Act 
of crowding something against or before a place, 

See Ob.;) a stopping up; custiveness. 

OBSTREPEROUS, Ob-strép’-ér-us, 120: a. 
Very noisy, loud, clamorous, turbulent. 

Obestrep’-er-ous-ly. ad. Loudly, clamorously. 

Ob-strep/-er-ows-ness, s, Loudness; tarbulence. 

OBSTRICTION, Sb-strick’-shun, 90: s. A bind- 
ing for a special intent or purpose, (See Ob- ;) a boud. 

To OBSTRUCT=6b-strackt’, v. a. To raise up 


something against or before, (See Ob-;) to block up, to 
Lar; to be in the way of, to retard, to hinder. 


Ob-struci/-er. 36: s. One that obstructs. 
Ob-struct’-ive, 105: a. and s. Presenting ob- 
stacie; hindering :—s. (Little used.} Obstucle, im- 


diment. 
ob-struc!.tion, 89: s. Hindrance, difficulty ; obstacle, 


OBU 


impediment, particularly in the animal economy. by 
the accretion of matter too urevat for its natural canal 
Shakspeare once uses the word for the state or con- 
ditiva of having the animal functions stopped or 
rendered motionless: Afeas, fur Meas, a. ili. s. b. “* To 
lie in cold obstruction.” See also Byron’s Giaonr, 
181. Johnson's explanation is imperfect. 

Ov/-stRU-ENT, (Ob’/-stroo-ént, 109) a, Hinder- 
ing. blocking up. 

To OBSTUPIFY, Sb-stii’-pé-fy, 105, 6: . a. 
To bring into a staie of stupefaction. See Ob-. 
( Unusual.) 

Ob-stu”’-pe-fac’-tive, 105: a. Stupifying. 

Ob-stu’-pe-fac’-dicn, 89: 8. An induciug of stupe- 
faction. 

Tov OBTAIN =6b-tain’, v. a. and ». To gain as 
consequent on the previous purpose, (See Ob-;) tu 
gain by prayers; in a less common sense, to hold in 
possession :—neu. ‘To cuoutinue in use, to subsist ip 
nature or practice; in a seuse disused, to prevail 

Ob-tain’-er, 36; 8. One who obiains. 

Ob-tain’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be ubtained. 

Ob-tain’-ment, 8. Act of obtaining. — 


To OBTEMPERATE=6b-t&ém!-pér-dte, ©. a. 
To obey as from n purpose. See Ob-. (Unusual.} 

To OBTEND=6b-ténd’, v. a. To put forward 
as in a person's way, (See Ob ;) tu hold out in up- 
position ; to offer as a cause or reason. 

Qb-ten’-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. Act of obtending. 


OBTENEBRATION, 6b-tén/-é-bra’-shin, s. 
Act of darkening over, (See Ob-;) stute of being 
darkened. 

To OBTEST=5b-tést’, v. a. and n. To call 
upon earnestly, (See Ob-;) toimplore, to obsecrate:— 
nex, To protest, Z 

Oh’-tes-ta”-tion, 89: s. Obsecration, solemn en- 
treatv; solemn injunction. 

OBTRECTATION, 6b/-tréck-ta”-shun, &9: s. 
Literally, adverse treatment, (See Ob-;) slauder, de- 
traction, calumny. 

Ts OBTRUDE, 6b-tridd’, 109: v. a. and vn. 
To thrust in face of, (See Ob-;) to push in when not 
invited ; to offer with unreasonable importunity -— 
new. Tu enter when not invited. 

Ob-tru’-der, 36: s. One who obtra les. 

Os-tno’-sive, (-civ, 152, 105) a, 
obtrude. 

Ob-tru’esive-ly, ad. In an obtrusive manner. 

Os-Tr-si0Nn, (-zhin, 151, 147) 8, Act of ob- 
truding. 

To OBTRUNCATE, odb-tringk’-cate. v.a. To 
deprive of a limb, as with purpose :—See Ob-. 

Ob’-trun-ca”-tion, 89: 8. A lopping off. 

OBTRUSIVE, &c., OBTRUSION.—See urdert 
To Obtrude. 

To OBTUND=6b-tund’, v.a@. To render blunt, 
as a point, by striking something against it, (See Ob- ;) 
tu blunt, to dull; to quell, to deaden. 

Os-tusr’ (-tuce, 152) a. That is blunted, that is 
not pointed, thatis not acute; specially, that is greater 
than a right augle; figuratively, dull, stupid. 

Ob-tuse’-ly, ad. Without a sharp poiut; dully 
stupidly. 

Ob-tuse’-ness, s. Bluntness; dulness 

Ob/-tu-san"-gu-lar, 158, 33: a. Having angles 
larger than right angles. 

Ou-Tu’-sion, (-zhun, 151, 147) 8. The act of 
making blunt; the state of being blunted or dulled. 


OBTURATION, db’-ture-a”-shtin, 50, 89: s. 
Act of stopping up any thing by smearing something 
over it: Sve Ob-. 

Ob"-tu-ra/-tor, 38: s. A name given to a muscle 
of the thich, of which there ure two to each thigh. 

To OBUMBRATE=db-im’-brate, v. a. 
cloud over, (See Ob-;) to shade. 


Disposed to 


Ta 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Ob!’-um-bra’-fron, 8. Act of darkening or obscuring. 

OBVENTION, db-vén’-shun, 89: s. That 
which comes as by chance in the way, (See Ob-;) 
incidental advantage. 

Tov OBVERT=6b-vert’, 33: v. a. To turn with 
the face towards; See Ub-. 

Ob-ver’-sant, a. That habitually turns to one, con- 
versant, familiar. [Bacon.] 

Ob-verse’, a. Having the smaller end turned w the 
stalk, as certain leaves. (Botany. 

Os!-verse, 81:4. That side of a coin which has the 
face or head, as distinguished from the other side 
called the rererse. 

To OBVIATE, db’. vé-Ate, 105: v. a. Primarily, 
to meet in the way, (See Ob-;) hence, to prevent by 
interception, to remove in the outset. 

Ob’-vi-ous, 120: a. Opposed in front to any thing, 
as meeting it; open, exposed; plain, evident, casily 
discovered. 

Ob’-vi-ous-ly, ad. Evidently, plainly. 

Ob’-vi-vus-ness, 8 State of being obvious. 

OBVOLUTE, 65b’-vd-l’oot, 109: @. Rolled or 
turned in or into, (See Ob-;) as in the disposition of 
the maryins of certain leaves with the opposite mar- 
gins of other leaves. 

OCCASION, dc-ka’-zhun, 90: 8s. (See Ob;) 
That which falls or comes in the way, an‘ occurrence, 
casualty, incident; opportunity, convenience ; acci. 
dental cause ; iacidental need. Occasivnalism, see Sup. 

To Oc-ca’-sion, v. a. To cause incidentally; to 
cause, to produce ; to influence. 

Oc-ca’-sion-er, 8. One that occasions. 

Oc-ca’-sion-a-ble, a. ‘That may be occasioned. 
( Barrow. ] 

Oc-ca’-sion-al, a. Incidental, casual, occurring at 
times, but not regular or systematic; produced by 
accident; produced or made on some special event. 

Oc-ca’-ston-al-ly, ad. According to occasion. 

OCCASIVE, 6c-ka’-clv, 152, 105: a. (This 
class is etymologically allied to the foreguing.) Fall- 
ing, descending, as the sun when seiting. 

Oc’-ci-pENT, 8 That which lies in tho direction of 
the setting sun,—the west. 

Oc’-ct-dent”-al, a. Western. 

Oc-cid’-u-ows, 84, 120: a. Western. 

OCCECATION, dck’-sé-ca”-shuin, 76, 59, 89: «. 
The act of inducing blindness or making blind. 

OCCIPUT, Sck’-si-pit, 76, 59, 105: s. The 
part of the head which is opposed to, or at the back 
of the principal part,—the hinder part of the head :— 
See Ob-. Hence, Oc-cip’-t-tal, a. 

OCCISION, 6ck-sizh’-un, 147: 8. Act of killing. 

To OCCLUDE, 6c-klood’, 109: v. a. To shut 
in or up. [Brown.] 

Oc:cluse’, (-klddce, 109, 152) @. Shut up. 

Oc-cle/-sion, (-zhun, 151, 147) 8. Act of shutting 
up. 

OCCULT=dc-kult’, @. Secret, hidden, unknown ; 
undiscoverable; Shakspeare, in Harn., a. iii. 8. 2. is 
made to use (Uccult’ed, which is perhaps a wrong tran- 
scription for Oc'cult. 

Oc-cult’-ness, s. State of being hid. 

Oc’.cul-ta”-tun, 89: s. A hiding; particularly the 
hiding of a star from our sight by the interpusition of 
a planet, 

OCCUPANCY, &c. To OCCUPATE, &c.—See 
below. Oc’-cu-pu’’-iun, see the next word 

To OCCUPY =Sc’-ki-py, 6: v.a. end a. To 
take or have posses;ion.—tu busy, to employ : tu fcllow 
as business; to use, to expend:—neu. To follow 
business The subs. is related to Occupate, herealter. 

Oc’-cu-pi’-er, s. One who holds or possesses; less 
commonly, one who follows an employment :—Sec 

Tzek, xxvii. 27. 


OCT . 


Tu Oc’-cu-PATE, v. a. To occupy. [Bacon.] 

Oc’-cu-pant, 12: # He that takes possession of 
any thing; distinctively, he that takes first possession. 

Oc’-cu-pan-cy, or Oc!-cu-pa%-iten, 8 =A hold 
or keeping; employment, business; distinctively, the 
employment to which a man chiefly devotes himself. 

Tv OCCUR =6c-kur, 39: v. @. Literally, to rm 
into one's presence or come before one, (sve Ob-;) 
hence, Bentley usesit in the sense of to strike against, 
to intercept, to make opposition to; its usual meaning 
is, to cume to the mind, to presented to the 
memory ; to come under observation, to be met with. 

Oc-cur’-rence, 129: s. That which occurs or hap- 
pens,—incident; occasional presentation. 

Oc-cur’-rent, s. Occurrence: the former is the older 
word, as used by Bacon, Hooker, Shakspeare, &c.; 
but is now obsolete. 

Oc-curse’, s. A meeting. (Burton.] 

a (-shun, 147) s. Mutual blow, clash. 

Boyle J 

OCEAN, 6’-sh’an, 147; 8. and a. The main, the 
great sea; any immense expanse :—adj. Pertaining to 
the great sea. Oceanides, see Supp. 

O’-ce-an"-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to the ocean. - 


OCELLATED=6-c8i/-ld-téd, a. Having the ap- 
pearance of a little eye; formed w.th figures of litde 


eyes. 

OCHLOCRACY, dck-ldc!-krd-céy, 161, 87, 
101; s. Mob-government. 

OCHRE, o/-cur, 161,159: 8. A variety of clay 
deeply coloured by the oxide of iron; its most com- 
mou coluurs are red, yellow, and brown. 

‘-chre-ous, (-cré-tis, 120) a. Consisting of ot 
containing ochre. 

O/-chrey, a. Partaking of ochre. (Woodward.) 

OCHYMY, dck/-é-méy, 161, 105: «. (A cor 
ruption of Alchymy.) A mixed base metal. 

OCTACHIORD, Sck’-td-cord, 161: 4. An instm 
ment or a system of eight sounds. 

Oc!-T4-Gon, 8. A figure of eight angles 

Oc-Taq/-on-4L, 81: a. Having eight angles. 

Oc!-T4-HE"-pron, 18: 8 A solid figure having 
eight bases, each of which is an equilateral triangle, 
and a}l the triangles are equal. 

Oc'.ta-he”-dral, 12: a. Having eight equal sidea.. 

Oc’-ta-he/’-drite, s. A name given to the pyramidical 
ore of titanium. 

Oc-Tan’-pRI-AN, @ Eightfold masculine, or having 
eight stamens. Oc-tan’.drows is the same. 

Oc-Tan!’-au-Lar, 158, 34: @. Octagonal: the lat- 
ter word is immediately frum the Greek, the former 
from the Latin. 

Oc!-r nT, 8. The eighth part of a circle: it is applied 
to that aspect of two planets in which they are distant 
from each other 450. 

Oc/-ravex, s. and a. The eighth; eight ; in the first 
sense applied to the eizhth day after a festival ; and 
to the most perfect of the chords in music, iucluding 
eight tones, namely, six full tones and two semitones 
major: in the second sense it has been applied to eight 
days after a festival :—adj. ‘‘onsisting of eight 

Oc-ra!/-vo, 8. and a. That which, by the peculiar 
folding, has eight leaves to each sheet :—a@. Having 
eipht leaves to each sheet. 

Oc-TEN!-NI-A1, 90, 12: a. Happening every eighth 
year; lasting eight years. 

Oc-ro!’-BER, 36: 8. That which, among the ancrent 
Romans, was the eighth month of the year, though now 
the tenth. 

Ov’. ro-prc!-1 mat, 59, 92: a. Eight and ten, ap 
plied to a crystal whose prisms exhibit eight faces in 
the middle part, and the two summits ten faces. 

Oc'-To-ven”’-TATE, a. Having eight teetb. 

Oc’-ro-¥1b, a. Cleft or separated into eight segmenta 
as acalyx. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to wt.ich the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Oc-togr-nar-y, (Sck-tdd/-gé-na@r-ty 129) a 
Kighty years of age. 

Ooerog/=B-Nna/-id- AN, 90: 8. One eighty years old. 

Oc'-ro-Loc!-u-LAn, a. Having eight cells for seeds. 

Ov!-ro-nar-y, 129, 105: @ Belonging to the 
number etghe. 

Oc!-ro-noc!’-u-1.4k, @. Having eight eyes. 

Oclero-peT'-4-Lous, 120: a. Having egAt petals. 

Ocl-ro-nal-pi-al-rED, a. Having eight rays. 

Oc-ro-spen”-mous, 120: a. Having eight seeds. 

Oclero-styi.k, 3. A range of eght columns; or the 
face of u building adorned with eight columns, 

Oc!-ro-syil/-1.4-BLE, 10]: 8. and a. A word of 
cig syllables :—a, consisting of cight syllables. 

Oc!-1u-PLE, LUL: a. Lig Atiold. 

Ou!-vueas!-110H, (tick, 161) 77,79, 1438. A 
poem of eight lines. 

OCULAR =dc'-b-lar, 92, 34: a, Depending on 
the eye; known by the eye. 

Ov-u-lur-ly, ad. To the observation of the eye. 

Uc'-u-late, a. Having eyes. [Unusual.} 

Oc!-u-list, s. A surgeon for the eyes. 

Oc’’-u-lé-form’, a. Having the form of an cye- 

Oc'-u-lus, s. An eye, the Latin word which is the 
parent of the class: it occurs in compound Latin 
plirases, as Oculus beli, Oculus cati, Oculus mund , which 
ure Dames of certain precious stones,—in Euglish, 
Eye of the stone belus, Eye of a cul, Eye of the world. 

ODD=6dd, 155: a. Not even or divisible into 
equal numbers; not expressed in the round statement, 
because in sume little tudetinite degree exceeding it; 
not taken into account, uuheeded; not calculated 
upon; vot to be numbered with others, because parti- 
cular, peculiar, uncommon, strauge, unaccountable, 
fantastical, whimsical; hence these meanings abso- 
Jutely. 

Odd/-ly, ad, Not evenly; strangely, unaccountably, 
whimsically. 

Odd’-ness, 8. State or quality of being odd. 

Odd/-i-ty, 105: s. Singularity, particularity ; ap- 
plied both to persons and thiugs. 

Odds, 143: 8. sig. and pi. Inequality; more than 
av even wager; advantage; quarrel: Jt ts vuds, it is 
more likely than not; At odds, at variance. 

ODE=6dde, 8. Literally, a song; appropriately, a 
lyric poem, either of the greater kind as those of Pino- 

ar, or of the less kind as those of Anacreon. 

ODIBLE.—See in the ensuing class. 

ODIOUS, G/-dé-tis=Gde'-yus, 146: a. Hateful ; 
worthy of hate ; causing hate ; abominable. 

O!-di-ous-ly, ud. Hatefully; invidiously. 

O’-di-ous-ness, 8. Hatefuluess. 

O’-di-um, 8 Quality of provoking hate. 

O’-di-ble, ae Hateful. [stale, 1550.) 
ODONTALGY, 6d”-dn-tal’-géy, 87, 85: 8. The 
toothache. O’dontol’’ogy, the science of the teeth. 
Od'-on-tal’-gic, $8: a. and s. Pertaining to the 

toothache :—s. A remedy for the toothache. 

ODORAMENT, ODORATE, &c.—See in the 
ensuing class. 

ODOUR, o-dur, 120, 191: 8s. Scent, whether 

vod or bad; distinctively, sweet scent, fragrance. 

O!-dur-a-ment, s. A perfume. (Burton. ] 
'dor-ate, a. Having a strong scent; having 8 
sweet scent. (Unusual. } 

O'-dor-ous, 120: a. Sweet of scent. 

O’-dor-if"-er ovs, 120: a. Diffusing fragrance. 

O!-dur-if"-er-oug-Ness, 8. Quality of being odorife- 
rous; fragrance. 

ECONOMICS, éck’-d-ndm"-Icks, s. pl. The art 
of managing household affairs.—Sre Economy, &c.: 
the digraph ce is to be esteemed a me.e equivalent for 
Letter ¢, and subject, like e, to be shortened: see Prin. 


The sign 


Con onunts: mish-iin, te mission, 
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O’ER=ore, 
CESOPIIAGUS, é-sdf/-d-gis, 103, 163, 


OFF 


120; hence, it is now usual to employ é alone, instead 
of w, in this «nd many other words. 


OCU MENICAL.—See the previous remark, and 


Ecumenic, &c., in the alphabetical place. 


CEDEMA, é-de’-md, s. A swelling :—See the re- 


mark under CEconomics : aud Edematous, at its place. 


CEILIAD, il’-yad, 170: 8 A glance, a wink. 


(Shaks.] 
108: Contraction of Over, which see. 


87, 
120; s. The gullet. 

OF, dv, 143; dv=tiv, 176: prep. Proceeding 
frum; hence, owing to, with regard to, belumzing to- 
jo many constructions we now use by where turmerly 
of was used; as, Iu be pitied of the world; Tu be sup- 

urted of nore; Tu be entertained of the consul; To be 
hidden of a person to a feast; the use of the prep. or 
in such instances, is corect, but not aceurdiny to mo- 
dern usage: Uf lute, in late times; Uf vid, furmerly. 


OFF, (ff, 17) ad. a. prep. and inter). This is 
the same word as the last, altered in form in order to 
suit sume ep cea applications: adv. From, in the 
sense of distance, as A mile off; or of sepacation, as 
The ma'ch is off; #0, To cut uff, to clip ff, w pare off, 
to be uff, to get off, to yo off, ty come off; which last 

hrase in painting and sculptwe has a figurative sense, 
implying relief or projectivn ; 80, To take yf may hive 
the more literal meaning, to take uway simply, or the 
figurative meaning, to take away and mimic or ridicule 
peculiarities ; Qf is frequently opposed to Un; UF 
and yn, NOW remiss, OF AWity from the matter, now in- 
tent on it: Of hand, at once, without study ; be 
well off, Tu be ill off, to be well or ill from or with re- 
aby to circumstauces ae Right with respect to 

orses; as the off side, (see Near:)—prep. Not on, as 
To be off one’s legs; distant from, us Two niles off this 
place, hat is, frum this p.ace, which is indeed more 
suitable to modern usage :—ixtery. Away |! 

Ov-vai., (Sf-fawl=d-151, 26,17, 18) 4 Waste 
meat,—that which falls gf, or is thrown away; the 
waste meat from a table; more commonly, the refuse 
parts of ao animal kiiled for fool; refuse generally ; 
rubbish. 

Or’-¥iNna, 8 That part of the sea which is a good 
distance of the shore, so that there is no nced of a 
pilot. 

Orr’-sCOUR-ING, & 
refuse. 

Ory’-scum, 8. and a. Offscouring :—a. Vile. 

Orr-seT, s. A shoot, a sprout ; in surveying, a per 
pendicular let fall from the stationary lines to the 
extremity of an enclosure; in accounts, a sum set of 
against another sum as au equivalent, 

T, Ott-set’, v.a. To cancel by a contrary account. 

Orv-sprina, 8. A child or children, descendant or 
descendants; generation. 

Ory’-wann, 140, 38: ad. Leaning off, as a ship on 

shore. 

OFIENCE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

Ty OFFEND=5t-fénd’, v. a. and n. Primarily, 
to hit or strike against, (see Ob. ;) hence, to attack, to 
assail; (both these meanings are obs.:) to shock, to 
allront, to displease, to make angry; to violate; to dis- 
turb; to hinder in obedience :—aru. ‘To cause anger; 
tu sin; to commit transgression, with against. 

Of-tend’-er, 36: 8. One who offends; a criminal. 

Ot-fend’-ress, s. fem. An offender. (Shaks.] 

Of-fen’-srve, (-cIv, 152, 105) a, Causing anger. 
causing pain; causing disgust; assailant, as opposed 
to defensive. 

Of-fen!-sive-ly, ad. In an offensive manuer ; inju- 

rionsly ; disyustingly; by way of attack. 

O!-fen’-sive-ness, 8. Iujuriousness, mischief; cause 
of disgust. 

Ov-vencer’, 137: 3. Attack; displeasure given; it 
jury; transgression ; crime; displeasure conceived, 
anger. 


That which is scoured off,— 


<= is used after modce of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
163: vizh-dn, 1 ¢. viswn, 165: thin, 166: thi‘n, 166. 


OFT 


Of-fence’-ful, 117: a. Injurious, giving displeasure. 
(Shaks.) 
Of-tence’-less, a. Unoffending, innocent. (Milton: 


prose. } 7 

Tv OFFER=6f'-fer, 36: v. a. and vn. Litera!'y, 
to bring in presence of, (Sve Ob ;) to present; to ex. 
hibit ; to propose; to bid asa price :—neu. To present 
itself; tu make an attempt, sometimes with af. 

Of fer, 8. Proposal to be accepted or rejected; that 
which is proposed; price bid; attempt,eodvavour, essay. 

Of-fer-er, 36: s. One who offers; particularly, une 
who offers in sacrifice. 

Of-fer-ing, 8. That which is offered, particularly in 
worship. 

Or’-fer-u-ble, 101: @. That may be offered. 

Of!-fer-tor-y, 129, 105: s. In the Roman church 
service, an anthem chanted duriny the offering; in 
the Anglican church, the sentences read while alms 
are collected. 

Ot’-fer-ture, 147: 8. Offer, proposal. [K. Charles.) 

OFFICE, 6f-flss, 105: 2. Literally, that which is 
one as with a fixed and settled purpose, (Compare 
Ob-;) business, function, particular employment ; 
hence, some oue employment or duty, but particularly 
ofa public nature; mayistracy; agency; act of wor- 
ship; formulary of worship: Sce also lower in the 
sub-class under Officinal. 

To Of’-fice, v. a. To do, tu perform. (Shaks.] 

Ot'-fi-cer, 8. One authorized to perform some public 
duty, either civil or military; specially, one antho- 
rized to take into legal custody; one authorized to 
command a body of soldiers either by the king’s com- 
mission, or by the appointment of his superior officers 
without such commission. 

Tu Off-fi-cer, v. a. To furnish with officers. 

Ol-tict-ial, (-fish’-’a@l, 147) a. and s. Derived 
from the proper office or officer, or from the proper 
authority ; in some cases the Latiu phrare E.r-officty 
is made to express this meaning, as an ec-officio infor- 
mation, & e. an information by virtue of the office 
which the informer holds ; in the phrase parts offical 
to nutrition, the meaning is, parts which by virtue of 
their office promote nutrition :—s. One invested with 
an offce, but particularly with authority to take cog- 
nizauce of cattses in ecclesiastical courts. 

Ot-fic/-:al-ly, ad. By authority; by virtue of an 
office. 

Ot-fic’-tal-ty, s. Charge or post of an official. 


To Of-ficl-tate, (-fish/-yate, 145) ©. m. and a. 
To act as an officer iu his office,—very often that of a 
priest in public worship; to perform an office for 
another :—act. (Milton.) To dispense, as by assigned 
function. 

O!-tic’-10ws, a. Giving or dispensing as by assigned 
function, with te, [Milton.] —>ee the derivative but 
more usual sense lower iu the cluss. 

Of- tic’-toua-ly, ad. With proper seivice. 

O!-tic’-tous-ness, 8. Service.— See lower. 

Or'-v1-c1"-NAL, a Pertaining to a place of business ; 
used in a place of business, or shop: thus, ofictnad 
plants and drugs are those on sale in shops. 
i/-ttce, a. A place of business, generally where only 
writers or clerks are employed, and so, in practice, 
disiaguished from a shop.—See the other senses 
above, 

Or-vic-ious, (-fish!-’is, 147) a. (Compare the 
same word higher.) Importupately furward, inter- 
nieddling. 

Ol-fic/-tuws-ly, ad. Importunately forward. 

Of-fie’-tous-ness, 8. Au interpusing in affairs without 
being desired,— Sve also ubove. 

OFFING, OFFSCOURING, OFFSCUM, 
OFFSET, OFFSPRING.—See under Of and Off. 


To OFFUSCATE, &c.—See To Obfuscate, &c. 
OFT =6ft, 17: ad. Onen. (Poeticos.) 
Olt/-tumses, 143: ad. Oftentimes. 


OLF 


Or’-ren, (S1-fo, 156, 114) ad. Frequently, o. 
seldom; it is sometimes used as un adjective for 
Srequent, but according to modern idiom improperly; 
hence, in Hooker we find Of caness uppused tu Seidum 
ness; hence also the following compound. 

Ot”-ten-times’, ad, Frequently, often. 

OGDOASTICH.—See the last word under those 
with Octagon. 

OGEE=8-ge’, s. A sort of moulding, otherwise 
called Cyma. 

O-arve’, (-jtve) s. A diagonal arch in Gothic masonry. 
OGGANITION, 6g/-yd-nish’-tin, &9; s. A bark- 
ing or murmuring agaiust—See Ob-. [Mountagu.]) 
OGHAM=6g/-ham, s. A secret way of writiog 

said tu have been used by the Irish. 

To OGLE, O/-gl, 101: v.a@. To view with side 
glances as in foudness, or with a purpose to be noticed 
only by the individual, 

O/-gle, s. A side glance or luk. 

O/-gler, 36: s. One who ogles. 

U/-gling, s. The act or practice of an ogler. 

OGLIOU.—Sce Olio. 

OGRE, 0’-gur, 159: s. An tmsginary monster of t=e 
East. 

O/-gress, s. A female ogze. 

OGRESS. o'-gréss, s. A ball sable. (Heraldry.) 

OH, 0, 56: intery. An expression of surprise; pair ; 
sorrow; anxiety, &c —Compare O. 

O1L=oil, 29: s. (Compare Uleagivous, &e.) Any fat. 
greasy, thin mater, such as is yencrally inflammable, 
expressed either from a vegetable or au animal sub- 
stance. 

To Oil, v. a. To smear or lubricate with oil. 

Oii’-er, s. One who oils; furmeriy, ove who trades 
in vils, now called ap virman, 

Oil’-y, a. Consisting or having the qualities of oil: 
fatty, greasy. 

Oil/-t-ness, s. Quality of being oily. 

o@~ Among the compounds are (4i"bag, (a cyst tm 
avimals containing vil;) Qil’cloth, (pausted cloth for 
coveriuy floors;) On/’-colour, (made by grinding a 
colouring substance in vil;) Oid’-gas, (inflammable 
Gas procured frum vil ) O.l'-man, (one who deals ia 
ails, aud usually in picklee also;) O2l’-nut (the butter- 
nut of N. America;) Uit'-shup, (an oilman s slip ;) 
Oy-grain, (a plant;) Url'y-palm, (a tree;) Sc. 

Tv OINT=oint, 29: v. a. To anoint, to smear 
with an uuctuous substance, 

Oint’-ment, s. Any eoft unctuous substance or com- 
pound used for smearing the body, or fur healing a 
diseased part,—un unguent, 

OKE=oky «. A ‘Turkish weight, about 22 Ibs. 

OKER.—See Ochre. 

OLD, oled=oald, 116, 108: a. Advanced far 
in years ; hence, in phrase now obsvle:- or local, great, 
in modern low phrase, cuuning: having becn long 
made or used as opposed to sew: hence, decayed: 
bezuu long ago; hence, bexun simply, or existing 


from its begiuuing or birth, as, An tnfuat a month old: 
Of old, lung ago. 

Old/-en, @. Ancient. (Obs. or Poet.] 

Old’-ish, «. Somewhat old. [Sherwood.} 

Old’-ness, s. Old age, antiquity; state or quality of 
not being new. 

eo Among the compounds are Old’-fashionrd; Old’.sata: 


Uld’-wife, (name of contempt for a prating old woman, 
1 Tim. iv. 7.) &e. 


OLEAGINOUS, &c.. OLEASTER, OLEATE, 
OLEFIANT, OLEIC, ODLEOSACCHA- 
RUM, OLEOSE, &c.—Scee with Olive. 

OLEANDER=6-|é-an"-der, s. The rosebay. 

OLERACEOUS, 51'-8r-8"-sh'is. 90: a. (Cum. 
pare Olitory.) Pertaining to potherbs. 

To OL.FACT=5!-lack t',v. a. To smell. (Burlesque. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbere refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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- OLYMPIAD, b-limp/-d-dd, 146: 8. A period of 


OMI ONS 


O-mit’-tance, §. Forbearance. (Shaks. 
O-13'-s1-Big, 10]; @. That may be omitted, 
O-mis’-sive, 105: a. Leaving out, 

O-mis-sion, (-mish’-iin, 89) s, Failure to do some 
thing which one had ower to du; neglect, 

OMNIBUS, Sm/-nd-biis, 105: s. That which is 
Jor all,—a name applied ty a public vehicle whier 
takes a number of passengers ata cheap comin. n rie, 

On!-Ni-va-n 7-005, 41, 120: a. or att varieties or 

kinds. 

Om-ni/-RR-ovs, 120, 87: a. Producing all things, 

Ox-niv-10, 88: a. All-creating. 
u!-NI-FORM, a, Having every furm or shape. 

Om'-ni-form’-i-ty, S4is. Quality of possessing 
every shape. 

Ox-n1@'-%-Novs, 64, 120: a, Consisting of uff 
kinds, 

On!-n7-PaR". “TY, 84, 129, 105: s. An equality 
running through ad «—general equaiity. 
M!-NI-PER-Civ''-L- ENT, @. Perceiving alé things. 

Ou-nie/-o-T ENT, 87: a. and s. 44. powertul ;:— 
8. He who is Omnipotent, 

Om-ni p’-o-tent-ly, ad. With almighty power. 

Om-nip/-o-tence, Om-nip/-o-ten-cy, & Almighty 
power, unlimited power, 

Oa’-Ni-PRES-ENT, (-préz/-Ene, 151) 87: a, Pre. 
sent in al! places at Once, ubiquitary, 
m/-ni-pres/-ence, s. Ubiquity — 

Om’-ni-pre-sen’-tial, (-zén’-sh’al, 90) a, Imply. 
iug universal presence. [South.) 

Ou-nis!-c1-en1, (6m-nish’-¢-ént, 90) @. Knowing 

adi things: Ownis’cioug scarcely uccurs, 
m-nis'-ci-ence, Om-nis’-ci-en-cy, s, Boundless 
knowledge, infinite wisdom. 
/-Ni-uM, 4, Litemlly, that which consists ef all, 
(cumpare with the first word of the class,) a term 
used on the Stock Exchange, formerly ns the name of 
@ fund composed of all the others thes extant; lat- 
ra as the name of all the particulars comprehended 
n the 


O} fac ‘ety ny, 129: a, Pertaining to the sense of 
sinell, 

Ou’-1b, a. Stinking, fetid. (Lite used.) 

Ol’-i-dous, 1:20: e, Having a strong smell, olid. 

OLIBANUM, 6l’-¢-ba”-niim, s. A gum-resin, 

OLIGARCHY, Ol"-¢-var!-key, 161, 103: 8. A 
form: of guvernment whieh Places the supreme power 
in a few hands, 

OI gar”-chi-cal, a, Pertaining to an oligarchy. 

OLIO, o/-18-4, 90: «. A mixture, a mediey: O//a, 
or Ol'la podsi’/da, is the Original word, 

OLITORY, 5i’-b-6r-dy. 1:20: a, (Compare Olera- 
ceuus.) Pertaining toa kitchen-yarden, 

OLIVE=ii/-iv, s. A plant producing oil; the fruit 
Of the tree ; the tree is the eu blem ul ;eace, 

Ol"-i-vas!-ter, a. Of the colour of olive, brown, 
tawny: Ulva" ccuus also uccurs, 

Ol’-wwed, Lld: a. Decorated with olive trees, 
Ol’-t-vine, 105: 8. A mineral that takes this name 
from its colour; also named the voicanic chrysoilite, 

-Lb-4s//-7 ER, 8. The wild olive, 

O/-L8-4@"-1-Nous, (-dd/-gé-nius, 120) a. Oily. 

O'-le-ay””1-nous-ness, 8. Oiliness, 

@S™ See OLeanpr,e in its place above. 

O”-le-ti-unt, a. An epi.het applied to a vas, merely 
because, when combined with Cuiluriue, it produces a 
com pouud heneett: vil. 

O’-le-one, (- ce, 152) : : For O'lein, sev: 

O’-le-ous, (-tis, 120) foo aaa Oily.{ E'lain iu Sup. 
‘-le-ic, 90: @. An epithet applied to an acid ob. 
tained froma soap made by digesting hog’s-lard in 
putash-lye, 

Sg ‘1 his word, which might undoubtedly be accented 
on the penultimate (83), seeing in practice to yield to 
the more general Principle, 

-le-ate, 8. A cumpouud of oleic acid with a salif- 
able base, 

O/-le-0-sac!-cha-rum, 161: ¢ Mixture of oil and 
Slivar, 

we hus Oleraceous, Tu Olfuet, &c., above. 

OLLA=6I-1d, * An oliv, which seo, 


* 


Coutract for a luan; it is probably the remuant 
of the old macaronic compound following, 
Om’-Ni-uM-vaTi!'-aR-um, formerly weed to signify a 
gathering or collection of all sorts of things or persons, 
Ou-n1v/-0-rov,a, 120: a, All-devouring ; eating 
food of any sort, 
OMOPLATE=8n-5-pidte, 92: 8. The shoulder. 
blade. Omocot’-y-le. see Supp. 


four years, calculated from one cel-bration of the 
Olympic games w another: a mode of reckoning 
Which commenced in Greece B.C 775, Ge. 22 years 
be‘vre the foundation Of Rume,) ant ceased A. D, 
440; this would comprehend nearly 3u4 Olympinds, 
but the number completed is said to be 364, 

OMBRE, omd-bur, [Fr] 170: 8.4 game of cards 
pliyed by three. 

OM EGA=d-méy/-d, 8 The great or long 0, which 
ig the last letter uf the Greek alphabet, as Aiphu is the 
first, 

OM ELET=6m/.2-18t, Cullog. Sm!-18t, . A frit. 
ter made with egys and other ingredients, 

OMEN=0/-mén, 4. A sign or indication of some 
fwure event; a progno-tic. 

O/-mened, (-ménd, | Id) a, Containing prognostics, 

To Ou!-t-nare, 92: va. and #2. To foretoken :— 
mex. To exhibit Prognostics. [ Litile used. } 

Om’-i-na”-siun, 89: 8. Prognostic, {Brown.)} 

Om/’-i-nows, 120: a, Forebuding evil: leas com. 
monly, be‘okening Geol or ill, 

Om'-1-nows-ly, ad. With good or bad omens. 

Ony’-i-nous-ness, # Quality of being ominous. 

OMENTUM-=<é-mén’-tiim, 8 The caul or double 
membrane that envelops the bowels, 

MER=0/-mer, s, A Hebrew measure of about 34 
eet less properly written Homer. 

) 1ISSION, &c.—Soe in the ensuing cles, 

To OMIT =4-mit’, v. a. To leave, pass by, or neg. On’-sLauear, (-sldwt, 162) s. Attack ; literally, a 
lect; to leave out, not to mentiun. slaying straight on, 
The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregulanty of sound. 
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ancient wrestlers anoiuted their bodies, 
Om’-pha-cite, s, A pale green mineral, 


OMPHALIC, 6m-fal’-ick, 163, 88: a. Pertuin. 

ing to the navel. 

Om"-pha-lo-cele’, 101: s. Rupture of the navel. 

Om/-pha-lot’-o-my, 67: s. The operation of dividing 
the navel-string. 
Ou!-PHs-LoP’-tic, 3, A name which has been tised 
for a convex leus or Optic glass convex on buth ides, 
ON=86n, or 6n, 176; Prep. ad. and interj. Above 
and in contact with, either literally or figuratively, not 
off, upon, near to; at: On thy life implies a chutes 
Or adjuration on; On fire is a substitution for a-jire 
or in fire; On it is often used for of it by old writers, 
but is obsolete or vulgar:—ado. Above or next beyond 
ia succession or in progress; in continuance; not off: 
—interj. (Always produced by ellipsis.) Proveed ! 

On/-ward, 140, 38: a. and ad. Advanced; con. 
ducting straight :—ad, Forward, progressively: as an 
adverb, it often takes the form Orn’wards, 

On’-seT, 5, A rushing or setting upon; an attack; a 
beginuing. 


O0Z 


ONAGER=5n'-4- ger, 64: 8. The wild ass. © 
ONANISM, &-na@n-izm, 158: s. (The sin of 


Ouau.) Selt-pollution. 
ONCE.—See under One. 


ONCOTOMY, Sng-cét’--méy, 158, 87: 2. The 


Opening of a tumor or abscess, 


ONE, wun, 107, 141: a. pron. and 8. Single, in- 
dividual ; some; as opposed to anvther, diverse; one 
of two; one particularly :—prun. Any sinzle person, 
often iucluding particularly the speaker's self; us One 
ought to take cure of one’s self:—s. {By ellipsis.) A 
siugle person ; a person indefinitely; a person dis- 
tinctively, as The great ones of the world: Tu be ore 
or Tu be us one, said of many, signifies to be united: 
All one, ail the same; One anuther are words which 
often come together, but they belong grammatically to 
different parts of the construction; thus They write to 
one another, is, They write, une( writes) tuanuther: this,at 
least, is the original construction; at present it is more 
convenient to cousider them as one compound word (a 


Teciprocal prououn ) under the same coustiuction. 


One'-nexs, s. The state of being one,—unity. Bishop 


Hall, in his Satires, uses One ment, 


#3” Among the compounds are One'-berry, (the plaut 


wolt’s- bane; ) One’-eyed, &e. 


Onc, (wunce) ad, and s. One time; in old authors, 
at a future time; it occurs substantively iu such 


phrases as At vace, This once, That unce. 

On’-vy, (One’-l¢y=Gan'-Iéy, 141, 108) a. and ad, 
Single; one and ao more; this above all other; alone ; 
—adv. Singly, simply, merely, barely. 


ONEIROCRITIG, d-nire-d-crit’/-1ck, 106, 46,, 


88: a. and s. Interpretative of dreams; Onei’rucrit"i- 
caf is the sume :—s. An interpreter of dreams; as a 
noun plural, Oseirucrir'ics, the art or scieuce of inter- 
preting dreams, 

O-nez/-Ro-mAN-CY, 87: 8. Divination by dreams. 

ONENESS, &c.—See under Ona 

To ONERATE=6n'-ér-dte, v.« Te load. 

On!-er-ar-y, 129: a@, Fitted fur bustnens, 

On’-er-a!/-tiun, 89: 8. act ut rvading. 

On/-er-ous, 120: a. Burthensome, oppressive. 

O/-nus-PRO-HaAN"-pI, 8 The burthen of proving,— 
the obligatiun of establishing by evidence. 

ONION, un’-yun, 116, 18: 8. A well-kuown plant 
with a root of strong flavour, much used iu cuvkery. 

ON LY.— See under One. 

ONOMANCY, 6n"-d-man’-céy, 87, 105: s. Di- 
vination by the letters of a name: this is sometimes 
called O’rumaterch’ny ; and Onum’’atoman’cy also occurs. 

On/-o-man"-ti-cal, a. Predicting by names, 

On!-0-m.4-Tu-vas!-r4, (-pe’-yd, 103, 146) 8. The 
framing or the use of a word or phrase whose sound 
naturally corresponds with the thing signified, 


ONSET, ONSLAUGHT.—See under On. 
ONTOLOGY, sted Se 87, 105: «. Lite. 
e 


rally, the doctrine or the scicite of being ; definitely, 
according tu those who have treated it, the science of 
the affections of being in general: by some, it has 
been considered a department of metaphysics; by 
others, as only anuther word for the same thing: at 
pre ent the word is disused, or understood only in the 
latter sense: for which, see Metaphysics. 
Onu-tol/-o-gist, 8s. A metaphysician. 
ONUS-PROBAN DI.—See under Te Ouerate. 
ONWARD, ONWARDS.—See under On. 
ONYX, o/-nicks, 153: 8. A semi-pellucid gem 
with variously coloured veins. 
U'-ny-ca, 8. The onyx; in Exod. xxx., 34, it is 
suppused tu mean the odoriferous shellof the onyx fish. 
Zv OOZE=002z, 189: v. wm. To flow geutly ; to 
percolate, as a liqnid through the pores uf a substance, 
or through small opeuings, 
Uvae, & Earh so wet as to flow gently,—sont mud, 


OPH 


shme; a sof flowing, a spring; specially, the liqux 
of a tan-vat. 

Oo’-zy, a. Miry, muddy, slimy. 

To OPACATE=5-pa’-cdt:, va. To shade, « 
darken ; toobscure, to cloud. [Boyle.} 

O-pa!-cous, 120: a. Not transpurcat ; obscure. 

O-pa’-cous-ness, 8. Opacity. 

O-pac’-1-ry, (}-piss'-d-tdy, 92, 105) &. The qua 
lity of beiny opacous or opaque. 

O-paque’, (b-pake’, 76, 146) «. and 8. Not trans. 
parent; dark, cloudy :—s. Opacity, 

O-pague’-ness, 8, Opacity. 

OPAL, 6/-pawl, 112: ¢. A gem of great beauty, of 
a milky hue, and remarkable for changes of colour as 
it is variously turved about. O’-pal-oid, opal like. 

O’-pal-es”-cent, a. Resembling opal ; reflecting a 
coloured lu-tre from a single spot. O'-pal-es” -cence, 8. 

OPAKE, &c.—See under Opacous. 

To OPE=dpzy, v. a. and #. To open. [Poet.} 

Ope, a. Open. (Poet. and obs.] 

Ope’-tide, s. The ancient time of Malriage, from 
Epiphany to Ash-Wednesday. 

To O’-ven, 11d: v. a. and m. To unclose, to un- 
lock, the cuntrury to Shut; to discover ; to divide; to 
discluse; to begin :—neu. Tu uncluse itself, not to con- 
tinue closed ; in hunting, to bark on scent or view. 

O’-pen, a. Unelosed, not shut; not hidden, exposed 
tu view; plain, appareut; artless, sincere; vot clouded, 
clear; not bound by frost, mild; net precluded ; un- 
covered ; exposed. 

O’-pen-er, s. One that opens; an explainer. 

O’-pen-ing, 8. Aperture, breuch ; discovery at a dis- 
tance; beginning, exordium. 

O’-pen-ly, ad. Publicly, not secretly ; plainly, appa- 
rently, without disgu'se. 

O/-pen-ness, s. Plainness, clearness ; freedom from 
disguise; freedom from clouds; freedom from frost. 
a~ Among the compounds are U"pen-eyed’, ( vigilant ;) 
U"pen-hana’ed, (yenerous;) Open. etd'ed, (bare- 
headed ; U''pen-heurt’ed, (candid ; gcneruus;) (pes 

heart’edness ; O" pen-mouthed’, (claumoroua, ) &c. 

OPERA=6p/-ér-d, s. In the original Latin, a work ; 
as an adopted Italian word, it meaus, according te 
Dryden's definition, “ a poet.cal tale or fiction repre- 
sented by vocal aud instrumental music, adorned with 
sceucs, machines, avd dancing.” 

Op’-er-at"~-cal, a, Pertaining to an opera: Op’e- 
rut"tc is the same. 

To Ov/-En-aTs, v.". To work or act, to have 
agency, to produce effects; it is used actively by 
suine modern writers, as, To operate a change, kc; 
but this usage is scarcely authorized, 

Op’-er-a-ble, 98, 101: a. Practicable. 

Op’-er-ant, 12: a. Operative. (Shaks.] 

Op/’-er-a'-tive, a. and s. Having the power of acting ; 
active, vigurous, efficacious; practicul, as operative 
chemistry :—s, [Modern.) A labouriug maa, artlzan, 
or workman, 

Op"-er-a!-tor, 38: s. He or that which operates; 
specially, one who operates as a surgeon. 

Op’-er-a"-tion, 89: 8. Production of an effect, 
ugeucy; action; process ; surgical performauce ; muve- 
ment, us of an army, of machivery, of a naturally 
organized body. 

Or’-rR-ose, (-dce, 152) a. Laborious; tedious. 

Ope rcse-ness, @ State of being vopervee : Bp 
Jall uses OUp’erus"ity to signify action or state ul 

operating. 


OPERCULATE=6-per-cd-lit,, a. Having 2 


cover: Oper'culated is the same: “per 'calum (a cur er) 
sometimes occurs. 
Op’-er-cu"-li-form, 92, 81: a. Formed as a cover. 
Ov/-Eu-1a"-nE-ous, 90, 120: a. Secret, private. 
OPHIDIAN, 8-fid'-yan, 163, 90: a. Pertaining 
to serpents. Ophicalcic, &c., see Supp. 
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which the mind itself originates, Upiuion can have ne 
proper relation. 

To O-pin'-ion, v. a. To think. {Out of use.] 

O-pin’-ioned, 114: a. Attached to particular op" 
nious, conceited, [South.] 

O-pio/-ion-ist, 8. One fond of his own notions, o# 
unduly attached to bis own opinions. (Glanvil 

O-pin’-ion-a'-ted, a. Obstinate : Opin’twwnate is 
the older but less usual form. 

O-pin"-ton-ate!-ly, ad. Obstinately. [Feltham.} 

U-pin"-ion-al-trve, 103: @. Fond of pre-conceived 
notions, stubborn. 

O-pin’-iun-al-tive-ly, ad. Stusoornly. 

O-pin"-1on-a/-tive-ness, 8. Obstinacy. 

OPIPAROUS, §-pip’-d-rus, 87, 120: a. Sump- 
tnous: hence the adv. Opip’urously. 

OPISTHODOME= b-pls’-thd-dbme, s. In Greece, 
a part or place in the beck part of a house. (Mitford.) 

OPITULATION.—See with Opificer. 

OPIUM, o-pé-im, 90: 4, Primarily, a juice; 
apecially, (its only application ) the juice of an Asiatic 

ppy, of intoxicating and narcotic properties. 
-pi-ate, s. and a. A medicine that causes sleep: 
any thing that quiets :—adj. Soporitic, somniferous. 

Or! -0-sail!-sam, (-bawl/-sdm, 112, 12) s. A balsam 
or balm which is a juice, a name given to balm of 
Gilead. 

O-pop'-4-NAX, 188: 8. A gum-resin of a tolerable 
firm teature which exudes from the rout of an Asiatic 
plant of the parsnep kind. 

OPLE-TREE, 0”-pl-tréd, s. The witch-hazel. 


OPODELDOC=ip’-d-dél"-dock, 4. A plaster 
often mentioned by Paracelsus; in modern usage, & 
liniment made by dissolving soap in alcuhol with the 
additiun of camphor and volatile oils. 


OPOSSUM=6-pés'-aiim, s. An American animal 
) 


Oprt-1-01."-0-ay, 87, 105: s. That part of natural 
hiswry which treats of serpents. 

Oph'-i-ol'-o-gist, s. One versed in ophivlogy. 

Oph'-i-o-log"-ic, 83: | 64: a. Pertaining to ophi- 

Oph’-i-v-log"-i-cal, ology. 

Opi!-1-0-MaN’-cY, 87: s. Divination by serpents, 
as by their manuer of eating, by their coils, &c. 

Opn’-1-o-mox''-pHous, 163, 120: a. Serpent- 
formed. 

Opu!-1-opH#-4-cous, 163, 120: a. Serpent-eatiug. 


O-pny-res, (-téez, 101) 8. A stone resembling a 

serpent’s shin, also ca-led Serpentine. 

Opu'-1-u"'-crtus, 8. The water- bearer, a constellation. 

OPHTHALMIC, 5p-thdl’-mick, 143, 88: a. 
Pertaining tw the eye. 

Oph’-thal-my, s An inflammation of the eye or of 
the parts counected with it. 

egy “ Many persons,” says Todd, “ now affectedly use 
Ophthal’ nia instead of this word, which is of cousider- 
able age in our language.” With the Greek form, of 
course the English-Greek pronunciation should be used, 
viz. the ph as f: tothe English form is assigued the 
true English prununciation :—See Prin. 143. 

Ova#'-TuaL-Mos'!-co-PY, 8 A branch of physiognomy 
limited to the observation of the eyes. 

OPIATE.—See under Opium. 

OPIFICER, §-pil’-é-cer, 105, 36: s. (Compare 
Opera.) One who performs a work, (Bentley.) Op’-t- 
fice, 103, (workmanship,) and O-pil’-vr-ous, 20, 
(bringing help,) are without one authority. 

O-pit!-vera”-Tion, 89: 8. An aiding, a helping. 

OPINABLE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

To OPINE=é-pind, v. n. To think, to judge, to be 


of opinion. ‘Obes. or Quaint.) 

O-pi/-ner, s. One who holds an opinion. 

O-pi’-ning, 8 Opinivn, notion. (Bp. Taylor.) 

O-pi/-na-ble, a. That may be thought. {Unusual.} 

O-pi/-na-tive, 105: a. Opinionative. (Oba.] 

Op’-i-na"-tion, 89: & Opinion, notion. (Unusual.) 

Op"-i-na’-tor, 33: 8. Oue who holds an opinion; 

Giacvil;) one fond of his own notion. (Flale.) 

O-Ppin’-1-A8-TRE, O-Pin'-1-as-TROUS.—See Opli- 
niatre, 

To O-PIn’-1-aTE, ( §-pin’-6-Ate=d-pin’-yat,, 146) 
v.a. To maintain obstinately. (Barrow.] 

O- pin/-ta-teve, 105: a. Opinionative. (Glanvil } 

O- pin’-ia-tive-ness, 8. Opinionativeness. (Ralegh.] 

eg The latter is the word now used: is it the better one? 

O-pin’-i-a’/-tor, 38: 8. One fond of his own notion. 
[ Clarendon. South.) 

O-pin'-i-a"-rrB, (d-plo'-2-4/-tur, 179) a, Ob- 
atinate, stubborn. ( Milton : prose. Bentley.} Opia’iastra 
and Upia’iastrows are older forms of the same word: 
Barrow uses Opiniatre substantively to signify an 
obstinate person. 

O-pin'-i-a!-tre-ty, &  Obstinacy, stubbornness. 
{ Pope. Locke aud sume later authors use O-pin’-ta-try, 
which may recrive au English prouunciation ; but, as 
Johneun says. in nove of its forms is this word wanted. 

O-riw-1on, (d-pin’-yan, 146, 18) e That which 
is opined or thought,—distinctively, favourable judge- 
meut; hence, reputation; it always implies a bias or 
tendency of the mind inde pendently of the facts which 
lead tc the judgement; if there are no facts, or none 
gufficieut for a decided judgement, the state of mind 
which follows is either neutral, (a state peer hardly 

impous- 
sible,) or is an opinion; and an opinion will be more 
er less strong according to the facts on which it rests, 


that climbs trees by means of its tail: the female, ia 
most species, has one, two, oF three abdominal pouches, 
into which her young creep for safety. 

man; at Eton, a student not on the foundation, as dis- 
tinguished from a king’s scholar :—adj. Pertaining to 


a town, 
To OPPIGNERATE, Sp-pig’-nér-ate, v. a, To 
pledge, tu pawn. { Bacon. ] 
To OPPILATE, Sp'-pe-late v. a, To heap up 
obstructions, (Sherwood.] 
Op"-pi-la’-tive, 105: a. Obstructive. 
Op'-pi-la"-tion, 89: 8, Obstruction. 
OPPLETED=5p-ple-téd, a. Filled completely. 
To OPPONE, OPPONENT, &c.—See under 


To eRe . = 

OPPORTUNE=dp’-por-tiine”, a, Seasonable, 
well timed; convenient, fit, proper: Clarke uses it as 
a verb signifying to suit. 

Op’-por-tune’ ‘-ly,ad. Seasonably, fitly. 

Op’- por-tu’-ni-ty, 105: s Fit time; ft place; 
suitableness of circumstances. 

OPPOSAL.—See in the ensuing class. 

To OPPOSE=dp-poze, 158, 137: v. a. and w. 
To set or place agaiust, ee Ob-:) to place as an 
obstacle; hence, the usual meaning, to act against, to 
resist:— new. To uct adversely, with against. (Obs. 3} 
to object or act against in a controversy. Oppo’sable, a. 

Op-po’-ser, gs. One who opposes; an antagonist. 

Op-po’-sal, 8. Opposition. (Obs.] 

Op-pose’-less, a. Irresistible. (Shaks.] 

Op-pom-t-tive, 105: a, That may be put fn contrast, 

Ov'-po-srre, (-zit, 105) a. and & Placed in front, 
facing ; contrary; adverse, repugnant:—s. That whick 
is opposed or contrary; 40 opponent, an antagonist 


certainty—in others,which admit of it, to physical (t.6. 
ex perimental) certainty: to the other kind of certainty, 
namely, metaphysical or mathematica) certainty, Or eas . 
which is nothing but the recognition that certain an enemy. Op-pus’-t-ti-fo"-li ums, opposite the leaf. 


Quths are contained in, ur eonstituted by, those notiuns Op'-po-site-ness, 8. State of being opposite. 
The sign = is used after r.caes of spelling that have a0 irregularity of sound. 
Covsonants: mish-an, i. ¢. mission, 169: vizhein. © ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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Op!-po-nt"-ion, (-zist/-tn, 89) s, Position so as 
to front something else; contrariely; contradiction , 
hostile resistance; in a special seuse, the collective 
body of members from both houses of parliament who 
oppose the mivistry, or the Measures of government. 

Tv Or-pone', v. a. To oppose. (Obs } 

Op-po/-nent, a. and s. That opposes; opposite ; 
adverse:—s. Antagonist, adversary; in a gpecial s-use, 
he who begins the cuntroversial partof a disputation 
by objecting to something proposed, in replying to 
which the proponcut becomes a defendant or re- 
spoudent. 

Op-po’-nen-cy, 8. The opening of an scademical 
disputation. 

gqy~ See Oproxtone, &c., in its place above. 

To OPPRESS=6p-préss’, v. a. To crush as by a 
heavy burthen: to crush by hardship and severity; to 
overpower, to subdue. 

Op-press’-or, 38: 8. He who oppresses. 

Op-pres’-sive, }U5: u. Excessively severe; extor- 
tionate; heavy, overwhelming. 

Op-pres’-sive-ly, ad. Iu an oppressive manner. 

Op-pres’-son, (-présh’-un, 147) 8. Act of op- 
rressing,—severity ; slate ol being uppressed,—misery ; 
assitude, dulness of spirits. nee 

OPPROBRIOUS, dp-pro’-bré-tis, 105, 120: a. 
Causing infamy, scuriilous ; reproachiul ; blasted with 
infamy. 

Op-pro’-bri-ous-ly, 
with contem}t. 

Op- pro’-brt-ovs-ness, 8. Reproachfulness mingled 
with contempt 

Op-pro’-bri-um, 8. Reprouch with disdain; dis- 
grace, infamy: this Latin word, now adopted aud 
established, is the parent of the class; we bed for- 
merly the word Op’prubry instead of it, 

Zo OPPUGN, Sp-pune’, 157: v. a. Literally, to 
fight against, (See Ob-;) but used only in the derivative 
sense, tu oppose, to resist. 

Op-pugn’-er, 36: s. Que that oppugns. 

Op-puG/-NANT, (Sp-ptig’-nant) a. Repugnant. 

Op-pug!-nan-cy, 8. Opposition. [Shaks.] 

Op'-puy-na”-tron, 89: 8, Resistance. (Bp. Hall) 

OPSIMATHY, dp-sim’-d-they, 105: 4. Education 
begun late in life. Fates.) See Opsiumeter at Optic: 

OPSONATION, dp’-sd-na"-shun, s. A catering. 

Toy OPTAT E=dp’-tate. v.a. To wish for. (Sherwood. ] 

Op!-ta-ble, 101: a. Desirable. (Cuckeram.] 

Op'-ta-teve, 105: a. Expressive of desire; espe- 
cially as regards ove of the meods of a verb. 

Or’-rion, 89: 2. A wish; [in this sense disused ;)} 
power to originate and fulfil a wish with regard to any 
one of two or mure things,—chuice, election; specially, 
a chuice which an archbishop has of avy coe ecclestas- 
tical preferment in the gift cf his suffragan bishop on 
the promotion of such bishop to another see. 

Op’-tion-al, 2. Left to one’s wirh or choice; leaving 
something to choice. 

OPTIC=6p'-tick, a. and s. Relatixg to vision or 
sight; according to the laws of vision ; relating to the 
scieuce of optics:—s. An organ of sight; au eye; ia 
the plural, Opies, the science of the nature ond lawe 
of vision. Op’siom”eter, length of vision measurer. 

Op’-té-cal, 88: a, Uptic ; relating to optics. 

Op-tic’-ian, (-tIsh’-’au, 90) s. One skilled in op- 
tics; one who makes or sells optic ulas:es, 

OPTIMITY, Sp-tim’-é-téy, S4, 105: 8. The 
state or conditiun of being b: st. 

Op/-ti-ma.cy, 8. The best, that is, the highest of a 
community; the nobles; called also Op-tim’.a-tes( 101.) 

Op’-tr-mism, 158: # The doctrine, principle, or 
sentiment that every thing is ordered eventually for 
the best. : 

Op’-u-mist, 8. One who, reasoning from the past, 
aud trusting for the future, considers that every thing 


ad. With reproach mingled 


ORA 


1s for the best; also, one who, looking only at the pate 
sent, is slow to perceive any evil in an actual state o! 
thinys, 

OPTION, &c.—See under To Optate. 


OPULENT=<ép/-t-lént, a. Wealthy, rich, afffuent, 

Op’-u-lent-ly, ad. Richly, with abundance. 

Op’-u-lence, s. Wealth, riches, affluence: Opu/ency 
occurs, but is less used. 

OPUSCULUM=é-pis’-cl-liim, s. A Latin word, 
lately much in use w signify a little work: scule 
will probably be the English word when it shall be 
established. 

OR=or, 37: 8. Guild, in beraldry. 

OR=or, 37: corny. A particle that marks an alter- 
native, frequently corresponding .o erfher, and in 
poctry often used for cithcr: Orerer, before ever, the 
conjunction being in this phrave, as in some of older 
date, a contraction of a Saxon word siguify ing before. 

ORACH =6r’-dtch, 149: 8. A plant one species 
of which was once used as spinach. 

ORACLE, ORACULAR, &c., ORAISON.— 
See in the ensuing class. 

ORAL=6re'-21, a. Uttered by the mouth, sot 
written; some of our divines apply its general sense, 
which is quite obsolete, to siguify ts the mouth, as 
bread and wine orally received. 

O!-rul-ly, ad, Uttered by the month, without writing : 
—See aivo the previons remark. 

@=~ See ORANGE und its relations hereafter. 

On’-a4-c1.e£, 9:2, 98, 101: s That which is uttered 
by supernatural wisdom; the place where, or the 
person of whom, the determinations of Heaven are ia- 
quired ; any person or place where certain decisions 
are obtained; one fed for wisdom, or whose deter- 
minations me not to be disputed: Milton, and some 
authors of his own time, use Jo Or'ucle, (to ulter 
oracles, ) but the word is not received. 


O-rac’-u-lar, 342 He a, Uttering oracles; 

O-rac/-u-lows, 120:J grave, venerable; positive, 
obscure. 

O-rac-u-lar-ly, 105: ad. In manner of m 


O-rac!-u-lows-ly, f§ oracle; positively. 
O-rac!-u-lows-ness, #. State of being oraculous. 
Ox’!-41-son, (Sr-é-zn, 129, 99,151,114) s. Verbal 


supplication, oral worship. 

aS This orthography, which is used by Temple, is quite 
obsolete :—See the next word, 

Or’-t-syn, 8. Ap oraison or prayer. 

Or’-a-to”-ri-o, s. An Italian word signifying ao 
oratory or place for prayers; also applied as the name 
of u species of drama or composition in dialogre om 
sacred subjects, accompanied by vocal asd instre- 
mental music of a sulemu character. 

Or’-a-tor-y, s. A little chapel or place to pray in == 
See also lower. 

O-ra’-Tion, $9: 8. A speech ; dis:incliveiy. a speech 
of art and of some display delivered on 9 s;:ectal wer- 
sion, and so discriminated frum a sermon trom a 
bariister’s address, trom a speech to a deliberative 
assembly, und trom a popular harangue, though io 
the geueric sense all of these are orations ; a speech ia 
writing that bas been spokeu or is propused to be 
spoken: Donne uses Ty Uratiun, (to make aa oration, ) 
but the word is not received. 

Or’-a-tor, 86, 92: 8. A speaker; a public speaker ; 
dis'inctively, an eloquent public speaker; one ap- 
pointed specially tospeak for others. or to make formal 
addresses on public occasions: in chancery pruceed- 
ings, a petitioner :—See the words preceding Ureftos. 

Or’-a-tress, #. A female orator: the word scmoely 
ocenrs ; Or’-a-trig still more rarcly. 

Or’-a-tsr-y, 8. The art of speaking well. purticularly 
in public; (sce Elocution;) eloquence; exerci-e of 
eloquence :—See this word also above, before Oratws, 

Or’-a-to”-ri-al, 90: a. Oratorical: Oratortues 
occurs, but is little authorized. 

Or’-u-to”-ri-al-ly, ad. Oratc rieally. 
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Or’-a-tor’-i-cal, S8: 
rhetorical. 

Or’-a-tur”-i-cal-ly, ad, In an oratorical manner. 

ORANGE, ér’-Avnge=Gr'-Snge, 11, 119; 8 and 
a. Atrveof warm climates which produces a well. 
known fruit with a yellow rind ; the fruit iiself:—adj. 
Belonying to an orange; coloured as an orange. 

Or-anye-ade”, s. Strictly, drink made of orange 
juice, as Iemonade of lemon-juice; less stricily, 
lemonade ; sherbet. 

Or’-an-ge.-y, . A plantation of orange-trees. 

@ay~ Among the compoun.is are Orange-musk’, (a spe- 
cies of pear;) Or"aage peel’; Orange-taw’ny, (a co- 
lonr between yellow aud browns) O’ange-w-fe’, 
or O"ange-woman, Ke. Orange-inan, sve Supp. 

ORANG-OUTANG, §-raing’-ov-ting”, I25: 8. 
The great ape or satyr, an animal which in outward 
coufurmation remarkably approaches the human form; 
it sumctimes zrows to the height of six teet, but is 

euerally smaller. 


§ 

ORATION, ORATOR, &c.—See wider Oral. 

ORB=orb, 37: s. An orbicular or circular body ; a 
sphere; acirclo; the revolution of a circular body; a 
period, 

To Orb, v. a. To form into a circle. 

Or’-bed, a. Orbicular, round, circular. 

Or’-by, 105: a. Resembling an orb. (Chapman.) ~ 

Or’-bic, a. Circular, spherical. 

Or-bic’-u-lar, $4, 34: a. Spherical, circular. 

Or-bic’-u-lar-ly, ad. Spherically. 

Or-bic’-u-lar-nens, 8. State of being orbicular. 

Or-bic”-u-la/-ted, a. Mouided into an orb. 

Or-bic’-u-la*-ton, 89: 8. State of bring moulded 
into au orb ar circle. 

Or’-bit, s. The line sapposed to be described by the 
revolution of n planet; Youny, ia one plaice, impro- 
perly uses it for orb; in anatomy, the cavity within 
which the eve is situated, 

Or’-bit-al, 12: @. Pertaining to an orbit: this is 
better than Grbi¢ual, but neither word is yet much used. 

ORBATE=or'’-bate, a. (Compare Orphan, with 
which this word is allied, though, from the absurd 
Luylish mode of pronouncing the aspirated Greck p, 
(sev 143.) the oral affinity is obscured.) Bereaved ; 
futherless, childless, 

Or’-bi-tude, | 105: 8. Bereavement by loss of 

Or’- bi-ty, parents, or of children. 

Or-ba’-é:on, 8. Orbitude ; poverty. [Cockeram.] 

ORC=ork, 37: 8. A species of whale. 

ORCHALL.—See Orchil. 

ORCHARD=ortcli!-ard, 33: s. A hort yard or 
garden yard, a garden of fruit trees. 

Orch’-ard-ing, s. Cultivation of orchards. (Evelyn.] 

ORCUESTRE, or-kés-tur, 81, 161, 159: »s. 
The place where the musicians are stationed at a 
public show ; the band of musicians: the word comes 
to us immediately from the French; the orivinal 
word in Greek is Or-ches’-tra, which, in the ancient 
Gieek drama, was the central part of the theatre, or 
the modern pit, where the dances were performed: 
when the latter is meant, or when the word has re- 
ference to dancing, or when it occurs under the latter 
speiling in old poets, the word must be accented on 
the second syleLle, 

Or’-chesa tral, 82: a. Pertaining to an crchestre; 
suitable for, or performed in, an orchestre. 

ORCHUTL=ortch/-tl, «. A lichen from the rocks of 
the Canary islands which yieids a rich purple tincture 
the blue test called (onus is procured from it. 

ORCHIS, or’-kTs, 16]: 8. A plant of a variety of 
kinds, called fwolstunes. Orehidaceous, sre Supp. 

ORD-=ord, 8. Anciently, a beginning; whence the 

hrase Odd: Corts) and ends; heuce, an edge; and 
vow, sharpuess, (Obs) 


@. Befitting an orator; 


ORD 


Tv ORDAIN, &c.—See under Order. 


ORDEAL =or’-dé-al, s. A form of trial among 
the ancient rude uations of Eurupe. to determine guilt 
or innocence by fire or water, the methods being 
various: that by fire, in general, required the person 
suspected to walk blindfolded, without burning him 
self, over nine red-hot ploughshares at unequal dis 
tances; that by water, to plunge his bare arm into 
boiling water without sealding it: hence, probably, the 
phrase, To go through sire aad water. 

ORDER=or-der, 37, 36: #. Regular disposition 
or methodical arrangemeut, observed as an effect; a 
law, maudate, precept, or command, considered as the 
cause: hence, established process ; proper state; settled 
mody; arank or class; a number of persons furming 
adiynified class; a number of persons forming a re- 
ligious class; the state of being under ecclesiastical 
Tule commonly expressed hy the plural, as, Tu be tn 
orders; \wecause to be in full orders requires two ordi- 
Nations, that of a deacon and that of a priest: in 
architecture, any one of the five systems, to which the 
parts and proportions cf columns and their appen- 
dayes are reduce!: hence also, rule, regulation; 
rezular government; means to an end, measures, care. 

To O1’-der, v. a. and n. To regulate, to methodize, 
to syst: matize; to lead. to conduct, to manage; to 
direct, to command, in old authors, to ordain to sacer- 
dotal function :—nes. To give command or direction. 

Or’-der er, s. One that orders ; a methodizer. 

Or’-der-ing, 8 Disposition, distribution. 

Or’-der-ly, a. ad. and s. Methodical, regular; ob- 
servant of order: according with established method, 
containing military regulations or orders :—ad. Metho- 
dically, regularly :—s. A private suldier or non-com- 
Tuissioned officer who atteuds on a sup-riur officer te 
carry orders or messare 8. 

Or’-der- li-ness, s- Quality of being orderly. 

Or’-der-leas, a. Without order. 

OrvinaB1LITyY, &c.—See lower in the class. 


Or’-di nal, a. aud #. Noting order, as second, 
third:—s A number denoting order, as third; a bouk 
containing orders: a ritual, 

@ay~ See Onvinance. &c., lower in the class. 

Or-don’-nance, 12; #. Disposition of figures in a 

icture, (Dryden;) disposition in any work of art, 
including works of elevant literature, as flowing from 
predetermined principles of taste. (Quar. Rev., sol. 
xlix. p. 352. 

To Or-pain’, v. a. Primarily, to set in its place as 
one of a pred-termined series; hence, to appoint, to 
decree, to settle, to iustitute; ina special application, 
to invest with miuisterial fuuction or sacerduta! power, 

Or-dain’-a-ble, «. That may be ordained.—See also 
Ordinable lower in the class. 

Or-dain’-er, s. One who ordaius. 

Or-dain’-ing, a, That ordains, or has a right or 
power to ordain. 

OxviNaL.—See higher in the class. 

Or’-di-nant, a. Ordaining, decreeing. (Out of use.} 

Or’-di-nunce, «. A decree, appuintment, law, rule, 
prescript; a practice, rite, or ceremons,in consequence 
of a law; ancieutly, a cannon, iv which signitication 
the word is now distinyuistied by a diff-rence of 
spelling. See Ordnance lower in its place. It is sup- 

sed this strange approp.iation of the word arvse 

om @ mistake between canun and cannon, words pro- 
nounced exactly alike; and as caavr signilied an 
ordinance, a carson was trauslated an ordinauce. 

Oxpinary, &c.—See lower in the class, 

Tv Or'-di-nate, v. a. To appoint. (Daniel. 

Or'-lr-nate. a. and s. Regular, methodical :—s. One 
of the lines which, being drawn perpendicularly to the 
axis of a curve, meet the curve ip a number of points, 

Or'-di-nate-ly, ad. In a methodical manuer. [Sir 
T. Elyot) : 

Or’-di-na’-tive, 105: @. Giving order. (Sherwood.? 

Or’-di-na-ble, 105, 98, 101: a. Capable of being 
appointed. Compare Ordain‘able above. 


The sign = 1s used after modes of spe ing that have no izrezularity of soond. 
Consonants: mish-un, &. e. musstor, 165: vizh-dn, &, e. eision, 165: thin,(166; thén, 166. 
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ORG 


Or'-di-na@’-tion, 8 Established order or tendency 
consequent ona decree; specially, the act of ordain- 
ing, oc investing with sacerdotal power. 

Or-di-na-bil"-1-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of being 
ordinable, capability of being appointed. 

Or!-vi-nan-y, 129, }2, 105: @. and s According 
to order, methodical; common, usual; hence, of com- 
mon rank; hence, also, plain, not handsome:—s. He 
or that which is established; hence, specially, a judge 
of ecclesiastical causes, who is, properly, the bisho 
of the district, as the archbishop is the ordinary of nti 
the districts withiu his province; it is likewise applied 
to every commis-ary or official of the bishop; it is 
applied to the clergyman who is attendant tn urdiacry 
upon condemned maletacturs ia Newgate, tu prepare 
them for death; it means, as in this cast detinition, 
actual and constant office; settled éstablisliment; 
specially, also, a regular meal established at a certain 
price; hence, the price itself; in heraldry, any figure 
of urdinary use. 

Or'-di-nar-i-ly, ad. Commonly, usually. 

Onrvi nave, &c.—See higher in the class, 

ORDNANCE<=ord!-ndnce, s. (See Ordinance in 
the preceding class of words.) Cannon. 


ORDON NANCE.—See under Order above. 


ORDURE=or-dire, 147: @ Dung, filth. 

ORE=ore, 47: s. Metal in the compounded state 
with oxygen, carbon, sulphur, or other substance, in 
which it exists before it is refined; poetically, the 
metul itself. 

OREAD=ord-é-ad, 8. A nymph of the mountains. 

OREW EED=ord-wékd, s. Sea-weed. (Carew ] 

ORFGILD, ort’-guild, 8. A restitution of cattle ; 
according to some, a penalty on the huudred or county 


for cattle stolen; restitution generally for some open 
theft. [Obs.) 

ORFRAYS, or-frdiz, 143: 8. Fringe of gold. 
{(Chaucer.] 

ORGAL=or'-gadl, s. Argal, which see. 

ORGAN=or’-gan, s. An instrament, especially a 
natural instrument ; as the tongue, of speech, and the 
lungs, of respiration; a means tuward any end; in 
which sense the word is applied to Aristotle’s method 
of argumentation, and tw the treatise in which its 

rinciples are laid down; also the name of a musical 
instrument.—See lower, 

Or-gan’ -ic, 88 ‘} @. Consisting of various parts co- 
Or-gan’-i-cal, § operating with each other ; acting 
instrumentally to a certain end; respecting organs, 
Or-gan’-i-cal-ly, ad. By organie structure; by means 

of organs, 

Or-gan’ -t-cul-nexs, s. State of being organical. 

Or-ga-nism, 158: 8. Organical structure. 

To Or'-ga-nize, v. a. To form with suitable organs ; 
to construct so that one part may co-operate wi h 
another; in military application, to distribute into 
suitable parts, and appoint officers. Or’gani”zable, a. 

Or'-gan-i-za".rion, 89: 8. Construction in which 
the parts are #0 disposed as to be subservient to each 
other; act of organizing. Or’ganism also occurs. 

Or'-gan-og"-ra-phy, (-fey, 163) 87 : 8. Description 
of the organs of plants. 

On!-G4n, 8, A wind instrument whose pipes are filled 
by . bellows, and played by keys touched with tie 

and, 

Or-gan-ist, 8. A player on an organ; it seems an- 
ciently to have meant one who suny in parts. 

@@ Among the compounds of the word in this special 
application are Or" yan-build’er; Or” gan lof’; Or" gan- 
pipe’; Or’gan-stup’, &c. An Or” .guarest isu figure 
of uncertain rigin in heraldry. 

ORGANY, properly Origan, which sce. 

ORGASM, or-yazm, 158: 8. Immoderste excite- 
ment or action, generally such as is accompanied by 
etron spasm. 

ORGEAT, or’-zhat, [Fr.] 170: 8. A drink ex- 
tracted from barley and sweet almonds, 


ORL 


ORGEIS=or-gé-is, . A fish, 
ORGIES, or’-yiz, 119, 151: 8. pl. Prantie ievets 
in honour of Kacchus, which were held in the night; 


nocturnal rites or revelry ; it is scarcely to be met with 
in the singular. 


ORGILLOUS, or’-pul-lus, 77, 120: a. Proad 
{Shaks. Prol. tu Trutl and Cress.) 

ORGUES, orgz, s. pé. (Compare Organ.) Long 
thick pieces of timber forming a portcullis for def-nce 


of a gate ; also a machine composed of several musket 
barrels united. 


ORICLIALCH, or-é-cilk, 161: 8. Brass. 


ORIEL, Ore-€-€l, s. Anciently, a little room or re- 
cess near the hall; at present, an oricl window is ore 
of a projecting triagonal or pentagonal form, diviced 
into compartments by mullions and transoms. 

ORIENT, Ore’-¢-Ent. a. and s. Rising as the sun ; 
eastern, oriental; bright, shining: gaudy, sparkling: 
—s. The part where the sun first appears ; the East 

O/-ri-en-cy, 8. Brightuess of colour. 

O’-ri-xn’-rat., g. and 8. Eastern; placed in the 
East; proceeding from the East:—s. An inhabitant of 
the castern parts of the world. 

O’-ri-en’'-tal-ism, s. An idiom of the eastern lap- 

Nages; an eastern mode of speech. 

O'-ri-en”-tal-iat. 8. A nutive of the East; one skilled 
in oriental literature. 

O’-ri-en-tal”’-:-ty, 84, 105: #. State of being ori- 
ental. (Brown.] 

ORIFICE, dr’-é-fiss, s. Any opening or perforation. 


ORIFLAMB, dr-é-flim, 92, 105, 156: « A 
golden standard, the ancient royal standard of France. 
ORIGAN, or'-é-gau, s. Wild marjoram. 


ORIGENISM, 6r-é-gén-izm, 105, 158: s. The 
doctrines of Origen, a Christian father of the thini 
century, who united Platonism with Christianity: his 
fullowers held that the souls of men have a pre-existent 
state; that they are holy intelligences ; that they sin 
before they are united with the body; and that 
av will be crucified hereafter for the salvation of 

evils. 

ORIGIN, 6r-é-fin, 129, 73, 105: 8. First 
existence or beginning, as an effect; cause, suarce, 
fountain 5 derivation. 

O-rig’-i-nal, (-rid’-gé-ndl, 105) @. and s. Fri- 
mitive, pristine, first; original sin was the first sin that 
the first man cummitted; and with regard to his 
pesterity it means, among theologians, that sin im- 
puted to his posterity, or that depravation of nature 
which is its consequence —s. Origin; first copy, ar- 
chetype, that from which any thing is transcribed or 
translated. 

O-rig/--nal-ly, ud, With regard to the first cause ; 
from the beyinaing; at tirst ; as the first author. 

O-rig’-i-nal-ness, 4. Originality. 

O-rig’#-nal"-i-ty, 84, 103: 8. Quality or state of 

being original, 

Ontig stats, 129, 12, 105: @. Productive, causing 
ae primitive, first state of existence. [Litthe 
used. ; 

To O-rig’-i-nate, v. a. and #. To bring into exist- 
ence :—new. ‘lu take existence. 

ORILLON, 6-ril-lon, 18: s. Literally, a pillow, 
—xu mound of earth faced with a wall to cover cannon, 

ORIOLE, or/-8-dle, 105: 8. Any bird of the 
magpie kind. 

ORION=6-ri!-on, 8 A constellation south of the 
ecliptic, but not entirely south of the equinoctial. 

ORISON, dr’-€-zén, 151, 18: 8, A proyer.—See 
the word after Uraisun under Oral, 

ORK.—See Ore. 

ORLE=orl, 189: s. An ordinary in the form of a 
fillet 1ound the shield, or an inescutcheon voided. 


On’-LET, s. In architecture, a fillet under the vvole 
of a capital. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
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ORT 
ORLOP=or-'5p, s. Literally, a part that over- 


loops,—applied as a name toa platform in the hold 
of a ship, containing varivus cabins for the cables, &c. 
OR-MOLU, or'-méd-!’50", 109: 8. A mixture of 
metal to resemble gold. 
ORNAMENT>=or’-nd-mént, s. Embellishment, 
decoration; honour; that which diguifies. 
Tv Or'-na-ment, v. a. To embellish, to bedeck. 
Or’-na-men”-tal, a. Giving embellishment. 
Or’-na-men*-tal-ly, ad. So as to embellish. 
Or-nate’, a. Bedecked. Sir T. Elyot uses it as a 
verb, but he has not been followed. 
Or-nate’-ly, ad, With decoration. 
Or-nate’-ness, s. State of being embellished. 
Or’-na-ture, (-ture, 147) s Decoration. [Unusual.] 


ORN ISCOPIST=or-nis'-cd-ptst, 8, An observer 
of birds, applied to one who observes them fur the 
purpose of drawing omens. 

Or-nitn'-6-LitR, 8. A petrified bird. 

Or!-ni-thol’’-o-yzy, 87, 105: ¢. That part of natural 
history which treats of birds. 

Or'-ni-thol’’-o-yist, 8. One versed in ornithology. 

Or-ni-tho-log”-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaiaing to orui- 
thology. . 

Or-nith-o-manu -cy, 87: 8. Divimation by means 
of irds. 

OROLOGY, }-rdl’.d-geu, 87: 8. A treatise -w, or 
a knowledge of mountains, 

Or’-v-log”-t-cal, 88, 64: a. Pertaining to crology. 

ORPHAN=or-fan, 163: «. and a. (See Orbate.) 
A child bereaved of father or mother, o1 both :—adj. 
Ben sft of parents, ; 

Or-phan-age, s. State of an orphan: Or’-phan-ism 
(153) occurs, but is less used. 

Or’-phaned, (-fand, 114) a. Bereft. [Young.) 


Or’-phan-ot”-ro-phy, (-féy) 8. A supporting or 
support of orphans; a hospital for orphans. 

OQRPHEUS, or’-fé-iis, 163: 8. The name of the 
Greek poet and musician applird to a fish caught in 
the Archipelago, confuunded perhaps with the Or’- 
phus, a fish mentioned by Pliny. 

Or-pux'-4n, 86: a. Pertaining to the poet Or- 
pheus; musical and poetical: Or’-phic also occurs. 


ORPIMENT, or-pé-mént, 105: ¢. Literally, a 
gold pigment; it is a sulphuret of arsenic of a bril- 
liant yellow coluur; there is also a red orpiment. 


ORPINE, or-pin, 105: s. Rose-root, a plant. 
ORRERY, br’-rér-dy, 129, 105: s. A machine, 


also called a planetarium, for exhibiting the revo 
lutions of the earth and other planets; so named after 
an earl of Orrery, by whom the invention was patron - 


ized, 
OR RIS=6r’-riss, 8. The plant tris, of which the 
poe seems a corruption; for avy other scuse see Or- 
avs. 
ORT=ort, 37: s. A fragment; refuse; it most 
commonly occurs in the plural, (Obsolescent.) 


ORTHODOX, or’-thi-dicks, 188: a. Straight, 
righ? or sonnd in way of thinking, almost always un. 
derstood of religion,—not heterodux; Or Uiudu.cal is 
not now used. See Ortho-, &c., Supp. 

Or''-tho-doa'-ly, ad. With soundness of opinion. 
[ Bacon.) 

Or"-tho-doa’-y, 8. Soundness in opinion and doc- 
trine: Of thodu ness scarcely occurs. 

On"”-THo-pRoM’-y, 8. A sailing by the straightest 
way, that is. in the arc of some yreat circ’e. 

Or’-tho-drom’-ics, 8, pl. The art of sailing straight. 

On’-THo-8-PY, 8 Properly, the use of right words; 
itis applied, however, at least by modern writ.-rs, to 
sivnify that part of pr.sody which treats of the man- 
ocr of uttering words, or of pronunciation in its 
limited sense. 


OSM 


Or'-the-e-pist, & One versed in orthoepy 
Ox!-THo-Gon, s&s A right-angled figure. 
Or-thog’-o-nal_ a, Rectangular. 


On-THvG!-n 4-2 ay, (-fey, 163) 87: s Gene-ally, 
a right delineatinn ; specially, the right delineation of 
words, or the use of the propec letters in spelling 
them, the rules or directions fur which constitute one 
of the parts of grammar; also, the delineating of the 
fore right side of an object by lines that are at right 
angies with the geometrical plane; hence, the de 
liueated elevation of a building: it will be remarked 
of these different special applications, that in the 
latter the word right is litesal, in the former i is 
fivurative. 

Or-thog’-ra-pher, &. One versed in orthugraphy. 

Or-tho-graph"-t-cal, a. Pertaining to the right 
spelling of words; delineated according to the eleva- 
tun, as distinguished from tchaugraphical, Or’thoe 
graph"tc is anuther form of the same word: the or- 
thosraphic projeciion of the sphere is a delineation 
of the sphere on a plane that cuts it ia the middle. 

Or'-tho-graph"-i-cal-ly, ad. Accurding to the rules 
of spelling; according to the elevation. 

Or-rHow!-o-ay, 8. The imposition or the use of 
right or suitable names. 

Ox!/-rHor-na:”-4, (-né'-d, 103) s. A breathing in 
an upright posture,—applied as a name to a disorder 
of the lungs io which the patieut must keep himself 
erect; hence, with obvious impropriety, it is used to 
signify a difficulty of breathing. 

ORTIVE, or-tiv, 105: a. (Compare Orient.) 
Relating to the rising of a planet or star; rising, 
eastern, 


ORTOLAN=or-té-ldn, s. A amall bird accounted 


ay delicious, 
ORVAL=or’vdil, s. The herb clary. 


ORVIETAN, or-vé-e"-tdn, s. An antidote ve 
counterpoison, named from a mountebank of Orvieto. 


ORYCTOGNOSY, ir-ick-tég”-nd-céy 87, 
152: s. The knowledge of minerals according tu their 
respective churacteristics. 

On!-yc-To."-o-ay, 8. That part of natural history 
which treats of fossils. 


OSCH EOCELE, s”-ké-d-cél’, 161, 101: &. A 


rupture in which an intestine breaks into the scrotum, 


To OSCILLATE=dy'-sil-ldte, v. 2. To move 
backwards and furwards, to vibrate. 

Oxs”-cil-la’-tor-y, a. Moving or swinging as a pen. 
dulum, 

@ay~ When custom shall allow us to accent the verb on 
the secund syllable, which would be a better pronun- 
ciation, ies 81,) the analugical accent of this word 
will also be on the second syllable. 

Os’-cil-la”-tiun, 89: s. Vibration. 

OSCITANT, 5s’-sd-tant, 105, 12: a. (Compare 
Oral.) Yawning. gaping; sleepy, sluggish, dull, 

Os!-ci-tunt-ly, ad. Drowsily, carelessly, 

‘-ci-tan-cy, 8. Act of yawning; unusaal sleepi- 
ness, carelessness. 

Os!-ci-ta”-tion, 89: 8. Act of yawning. 

OSCULATION=6s!-cll-1a-shtin, 89: s. (Com- 
pare Oral.) Literally, a kissins: the contact between 
any curve and its osculatory cirele. 

Os"-cu-la’-tor-y, 129, 18, }U5: a. and s Having 
the same curvature as a curve atany given point; that 
is touched in osculation:—s. A tablet with the pict ire 
of Christ or the Virgin, which iv ancient churches was 
kissed by the priest, aud delivered to the peuple fur the 
same 


urpose. 
OSIER, pzh’er, 147: 8s. A water wilow. 
OSMAZOME, 62’-md-zdme, 151: 8. A substance 


of an aromatic flavour obtained from the flesh uf the 
ox; literally, odorous juice. 

Os'-mI-uM, 8. A metal which takes its name from the 
singular odvwr of its oxide; *t is ofa dark gray culcur 


The sigu = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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OST 
OSMUND, dz’-mind, 151: s. A plant. 


OSNABURG, 62!-nd-burg, 151: 8. A coarse 


linen, imported originally only frum Osnabuig. 
OSPRA Y. 


a. Bony; resembling a bone. 
Os/-si-cle, 10]: s. A small bone. : 


Os/-se-let, s. A hard substance, a little bone as it 
were, growing inside a horse's kuve among the small 


nes. 
Os’-pRay, 8. Literally, a 
the name of a large blackish hawk with a long neck 


and blue legs: some of our old writers contuuud it 


with the sen-eagle, of which it is reported that when 


he seeks prey by hoveriug over the sea, the fishes lie 
Ne seized by him; this word and Oseifrage 


uietly to 
see lower) are originally the same. 

Os-sir’-xn-ous, 120: a. Producing bones. 

Ossiric, &¢c.—See lower in the class. 

Os!-s1-¥RAGEH, 8. A bird which is said to break the 
bones of animals to come at the marrow; from the 
name it seems to be the same as the ospray, but in 
Lev. xi. 13, it is used to denote a diferent bird. 

To Os!-s1-ry, 105, 6: v. a. and x. Toconvert into 
Sone .—neu, ‘T'o become bone. 

Os-sil’-ic, 88: a, Having power to oasify. 

Os’-si-fi-ca!-tion, 89: 8. Process of ossifying. 

Os-siv’-o-rous, 120: @. Feeding on bones. 

Os'-so-ar-y, 129, 12, 105: s. A place where the 
bones of dead people are kept. 

@2™ Uther relations of this class will be foui d hereafter 
with Osteocolla, &e. 

OST, or OUSF.—See Oast. 

OSTENSIBLE, &c., OSTENSIVE.—see in 
the next class, 

OSTENT=6s-tént’, s. That which is extended or 
shown outwardly, or in front, (See Ov-;) an air or 
minder assumed, show, token; (Shaks.] a portent, 
a prodigy, any thing ominous. 

To Os-ten!-tate, v.a. To make an ambitious dis- 
play of, to exhibit boastingly. (Bp. Taylor.] 
s’-ten-ta”-tion, 89: s. Ambitious display, vain 
show; Shakspeare uses it for a spectacle or show. 

Os’-ten-ta”-tious, (-sh’iis, 147) a. Making display 
from vanity; boastful, showy, gaudy. 

Us’-ten-ta”-tious-ly, ad, With ostentation. 

Os’-ten-ta’tiows-ness, 8. Quality of being osten- 
tatious, 

Os"-ten-ta’-tor, s. One fond of display. [Unusual] 

Os-ten!-twus, a. Ostentatious. (Evelyn.] 

Os-rEn’-s1-Bik, (-cé-bl, 152, 105, 101) a. Lite- 
rally, that may be shown; hence the usual meaniug, 
colourable, plausible, held forth. 

Os-ten’-si-bly, ad. With appearance. 

Os-ten!-si-bil"-4-ty, 84, 103: 8. The quality or 
state of being ostensible. 

Os-ten’-rsve, (-civ) a. Showing, betokening. 

OSTEOCOLLA=6s'-té-§-cd1"-14, s. (Compare 
Osseous, &c.) Literally, bone-glue, a fossil, carbonate 
of lime formed by incrustation on the stem of a plant, 
and said to be good for uniting fractured Loues, 

Os'-1-0-copx, 8. Aching of the bones. 

Os!-Tx-01."-0-@y¥, 8. That part of anatomy which 
treats of the boues; the system of animal bones. 

Os’-te-ol”-o-gist, s. One versed in osteology : 
Osteo? oger is an older word, but at present less used 

Os!-te-o-log"-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to osteology. 

OSTIARY, dst!-yar-y, 146, 147, 105: 8. (Com- 
pare Oscitant.) [he mouth or opening by which a 
river discharges itself into the sea or a lake. 

OSTLER, 6s’-ler, 156: 8. An hostler, which 


see: and Ost’-ler-y, (the place belonging to an hust- 
ler) compare with Hostelry. 


OSTMEN=Gst’-m@p, s. pi. East men, as the 


» OSSELET.—See in the ensuing class. 
OSSEOLUS, 6s!-s6-tis, 1:20; ( Cofdug. dsh’-is, 147) 


ze-breaker,— applied as 


OUP 


Danish settlers in Ircland were callea: se the Osta 
GoTHS were the Goths from the East. 

OSTRACISM, Sw’-trd-cizm, 138: 8.  Sentesce 
of banishment by votes as practised in ancient Athens 
each vote being signified by an uy ster shell, on which 
the voter wrote the uame of ihe persou; heuce bauisi- 
ment. expulsion. 

To Os'-tra-cize, v. a. To banish, to expel. 

O>!-TR4-ciTH, 8. An oyster-shell in its fossil state. 

OSTRICH =6s-tritch, 149: «A very lane 
bird that uses its wings in running, not for flizht, 
that has extraordinary ;owers of digestion, and the 
feathers of whose wings are much esteemed. 

OTACOUSTIC=§-td-cow"-stick, a. at-d s. That 
assists perc:ption by the ears:—s. An instrument to 
a-sist the ears in hearing; alsocalled an 0’ ta-cous’ . 
ti-cun. Otalithe, Otorrhaea, see Supp. 

O’-rat-ay, or O-rat!-ai-4, 8. The earache. 

OTUER, uth’-er, 116: adj. and pron. Not the 
same; not this, different; nut this, the contrary ; it is 
often used ellipttcally, and hence has becume a noun 
or pronoun capable of the plural termiuation 3— pron. 
Not I or he, but some one else; it is often correlative 
to cach, which two words sometimes come together, 
and may conveniently be con idered one com pound 
word; see the remarks under One. 

Oth’-er-gates, ad. In auother manner. [Oba] 

Oth’-er-uise, (-guize, 151) ad. Of uvother kind; 
sometimes currupted ito Other-gucss. 

Oth’-er-where, (-hware, 56, 102) ad. Im wane 
ae place or places, [ Milton.) 

Oth’-er-while, 56: ; 

Oth’-er-whiles, 143: } ad. At other times. 


!-er-wise, (-wize, 151) ad. Ina differeat mae 
ner; by «ther causes; in other respects. 

OTIUM, 6/-shé-im, 147: 4. A Latin word sume- 
times used in conversation for leisure, articularly im 
the phrase Otium cum diy'nita’’e, dignified leisure. 

OTTER=5t'-ter, s. An amphibious animal that 

reys on fish. 

O=6r/-td, s. A corruption of Ofr, sn Arabi= 
word signifying quintessence, aud usually applied to 
the oily aromas extracted from flowers; sume persons 
have lately chosen to spell it Ottar. 

OTTOMAN, t’-td-man, a. and s. Pertaining to 
the Turks, from Othman, or Osman. a commander om 
sultan of the tribe about the year 1300:—s. A stu0., 
such as fs used in Turkey. 

OUCH =owtch, s. Thecolletin which a precious stone 
is set; a carcanet; an ornament of gold; it was also 
used to siguify the blow given by a boar’s tusk, {Obs.} 

OUGHT, Anything.—See Aught. 

I, he, they, &. OUGHT, Aut, 126, 162 : >. a. 

Thou OUGHTEST, iut’-dst, and r 
act. Owed, was bound to pay; had a right to; (m 
these senses, in which it is the old preterit of Tu Owe, 
it is obsolete:)—neu. Am, art, &e. bound by duty,—it, 
hecessary,—in such circumstances as to establish or 
to have e-tablished a fitness: such is the modern 
seuse of the verb, in which it is always in the é 
tense, notwithstanding the past meaning which the 
whole coutext may express: thus, iu the phrases 
Ought he not tu suffer, and Ought he not to hace sufcred, 
the finite verb is in the same present tense, und the 
preterit meaning in the latter phrase is expresecd, 
contrarily tu the usual practice, by the verb governed, 
and not by the governing verb, 

OUNCE=ownce, s. A weight, originally a twelfth 

rt; in Troy weight it is the twelfth part of a pound, 
ut in Avuirdupois it is the sixteenth part. 

OUNCE=ownce, s. A lynx. 

OUNDED=own'!-déd, a. Waving. [Chauoer.: 
Ound’ing had the same meaning : Ouad’y in heraldre 
is wavy. 

OUPIIE, oof, 127, 163, 189: « A fairy, an elf. 

Ouw’-phen, a. Elfisn. 
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OUT- 


OUR=ower, 133, 53:) prom. (See 1.) Pertaining 

OURS, owcerz, 143: fto us; belonging to us: the , 
first form is a pronominal adjective, ur an adjective | 
pronoun, as the yrammarian may choose tu name it; 
the other form is a pussessive pronoun of the third per. 
gun; as, Ours is here: where it cannot be said a noun 
in the third persou is understuud; for if such noun | 
Were inserted, it would chansze the word to our: a! 
proof that the mesning of the noun was comprehended 
ts the prououn, and oot under=tund after it. 

Our-self’, pron. It is used ouly in the regal style. 


Our selves’, 189, 143: pron. ‘The plural of Myself. 

OURANOGRAPHY, ow’-rdn-Sy"-rd-téy, 163: 
s. A description of the heaveus. Ouroscopy, see Supp. 

OUSE —See Ooze. 

OUSEL, oo/-21, 127, 114: 8. A blackbird. 

To OUST=owst, v. a. Tu take away, to remove; 
tu eject, to disseize. 

Oust’-er, 8. Dispossession; Ous!-terle-main'!, (Law 
French, pron, as English,) the delivery of iands out of 
& guardian s hands. 

OUT=owt, 31: a. adv. and interj. External, not 
in; not within, gone forth, come forth, issued; gone 


from some state ; going on to the issue of a state; 
heuce, the notion o 


position, aud Ou till retuins its original ra geal ch, 
by from, 
ond, &e., is still 


+ in others its meaning is 


literal, or nearly so, betokeniug emission, exciusion, 
Outcrop, Outlier, see Supp. 

degree. Exterior, thut is without, 

-most, ps @. super. degree. Remotest 

Out’-er-most, {from the midst. 

Out’-er-ly, ad. Toward the outside. 

Out’-ward. 140, 13: @. ad. and s. External; ex- 
trinsic; foreign; carnal, not spiritual :—adr. To the 
outward parts; to foreign parts :—s, External form. 

Out-wards, 143; ad. The same as Outward. 

Out’-ward-ly, ad. Externally; in appearance, not 


sincerely, 
To Out, v. a. To deprive by expulsion: hence, un 
Out’ -er, which properly means an expeller, but has 
sometimes been used for Ouster to siz nify dispussession: 
in vulgar language an Outer is be ur that which goes 
beyond or surpasses. 


To Out-acr, v. a. To do beyond. 

To Our-sa!-ancr, v. a. To exceed in weight. 

To Out-Bar’, v. a. To shut out by a bar. 

To Ourt-uiv’, v. a. To bid higher 

I Out-bade’, (-b&d, 135) ( than another: hence 

Out-bid’, the subs. an Out- 
Out-bid/-den, 114: bid’-der. 

Ocr’-Biown, (-bidne, 125) 81: part. a. Inflated. 

To Our-stusn’, v. a. To exceed in rosy colour. 

Our-sorn, 81, 37: a. Foreign, not native. 


The sign 


OUT- 


Ov7'-nounn, 61: @, Outward bound, pi seceding te 
a tureign country. 
To Our-Bravn', v. a. To bear down or defeat hy 
mure daring, insolent, or spleadid appearance. 
Ts Out-Bral-zEN, Ll4: ve a. To bear down with 
insuleuce. 
Ovu1'-nrzak, (-brdke, 100) 81: 8. Eruption. 
Out’-break-ing, s. That which breaks forth. 
Vo Our-urestur’, (-bréthe) v. a. and n. Te 
weary by being longer winde:|:—neu, To expire. 
To Our-wuv’, v. 2. To put buds vut or forth. 
To Out-soitn’, (-bild, 121) va. To exceed in 
balding. 
To Out-canr,. 4, Vo surpass in canting. 
Ovr’-cast, a. and s. Thrown away, rejected, ex 
pelled s—s. One rejected; an exile. 
Our-cEpr’, von, Except (B. Jon.) 
Yo Our-curms’, (-clime, 115, 156) v. a. To climb 
beyond. 
To Our-con’-pass, (-ciim’-pdss, 116) 9. a. To 
exceed due bounds. 
Tv Our-crart’, 11: v. a. To exceed in cunning. 
Out’-cxy, (-cry,6) 81: 8. Clamour; cry of distress; 
Opposition ; in our older auth..rs, public sale, anetion. 
To Ovr-vare/, v. a. To venture beyond. 
To Our-vart’/, v. a. To antiquate. (Hummond.] 
To Ourt-vo’, (-doa, 107) v.a. To excel, to sure 
I Out-did’, pass: hence, tho sibs, 
Out-done’, (-diin, 107)} an Out-do’-in,:. 
To Out-prinx’, 158: v. a. (/rr.—see To Driuk.) 
To exceed in driuking. 
Our-pweu./, v. a. To stay beyond. 
Outer, &c.—See among the words immed‘ately 
under Out, 
To Out-¥acz’, ». a. To outbrave. 
To Qut-rawn’, v. a. To excel in fawning. 
To Out-rEasT, v. a. To exceed in feasting. 
To Out-vear, v, a, To surpass in feats. [Obs.) 
Our-rit, 81; s. A fitting out, as for a voyage. 
To Out-rianx!, 158: v. a. To extend the flunk 
beyond that of another force. 
To Our-rxy’, v. a, (irr.—se To Fly.) To exceed 
in flight. 
To OutT-roov’, v. a. To exeved in folly. 
Our’-vor, 81: s. External appearance. [B. Jon.j 
To Out-vrRovwn’, v. a. ‘To bear duwu by frowning. 
Our’-oars, 81: & An ouilet, pasaage out. 
To OuT-Gin’-ER-AL, v. a. To exceed in generalship. 
To Out-aivz’, (-guiv, 77) a. (Jrr.—see To 
no? To execed in giving. 
0 UUT-GO, 
LOurwesr, __ | %a To go beyond, t 
Out-gone’, (-gdn) surpuss ; circumven 
Out’-go-ing, 81: s. Act or state of going out ; ex- 
penditure; in Joshua xvii, 9, extreme limit. 
To Out-Grin’, v. a. To exceed in grinning. 
To Our-arow, (-grdw, 7) ) v. a. To surpass in 
I Out-grew’, (-grd0, 109) } growth; to grow out 
Out-yrown’, (-grown) of by getting too big 
or too old. 
Ovur’-aoarp, (-g’ard, 121) 81: s, A guard ata 
distance from the main body of the army. 
To Out-HER’-op, 129, 18: v. a. To overact the 


character of Herod, which, in the old miracie-plays, 
was always a violent one, 


Our’-Housg, 152, 81: «, A building not included 
in the dwelling-house. 


To Out-sEst’, v. a, To overpower by jesting. 
To Out-sua’-auR, 101: v.40. To surpass in juggling. 


To Out-KNave’, (-nfve, 157) v. a. To surpase is 
knavery. 


= is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of wud. 


eee mish-un, &. €. mission, 165; vizh-un, §.¢. yision, 165: thin, 166: thén,, 166, 


OUT- 


Ovur’-1.4ND, a. Foreign. (Obs.] 

Out’-lana-er, & A foreigner. (A. Wood.: 

Out-'and’-ish, a. Not native, forcign. 

To Our-.asv’ 1}: v. a. Toexceed in duration. 

Ov1’-Law, 81, 26: s. One excluded from the bene- 
tit of the law; a robber, a bandit: sce Outlawry. 

Te Ouv’-law, v.a. To exclude from protection of law. 

Out’-law-ry, 8. The being put out of the law: this 
takes place when a man is cited to acuurt and refuses 
to appear; but the law distinguishes between out- 
lawries in capital cases and those of an_ inferior 
nature: in personal actions, outlawry does not occa- 
sion the party to be looked upon as guilty of the fact, 
nor does it occasion an entire forfeiture of his real 
estate, yet it is very penal in its consequences ; for he 
is hereby restrained of his liberty if he can be found, 
and he forfeits his yoods and chattels, and the profits 
of his lands, till he shall be talawed: if the defendant 
be a woman, the proceeding is called a warver; for as 
women were not sworn to the law by the ancient oath 
of allegiance at the leet, they could not be called oué- 
lawed :—no man is entitled to kill an outlaw wantonly 
or wilfully. 


Our’-.ay, 81: 8. A laying out; expenditure. 

Tv Out-LEaP’, v. a. To exceed in leaping. 

Out’-leap, 83: s. Sally, flight, escape. 

Ou7t’-LeT, 8. Passage vutwards, egress. 

Ou1’-LICK-En, 8. In ships,a small piece of timber 
fastened to the top of the poop. 
To OuT-iir’, 5: v. a. To exceed in lying. 
Our’-1.1-ER, 6: s. One who lies not, or is not resi- 
dent, in the place with which his duty connects him. 
Out-ly’-iny, a. Not in the common course of order; 
removed from the general scheme. 

Our’-.ing, $1, 6: &, Contour; line, or the lines, by 
which any figure is first defined,—sketch, exterior line. 

To Out’-line, 82: v. a. To draw in outline. 

To Out-LIve, (-liv, 104) v. a To survive. 

Out-liv -er, s. A survivor. 

To Out-Loox . (-136k, 118) v. a. To browbeat; in 
a literal sense, to select. 

Out’-look. 81: 8 A look-out, a vigilant watch ; view, 
prospect, 

Our Lops, s. An excarsion. (Obs.] 

To Out-Lus-TRR, (-tur, 159) v. a. To excel in 
brightnesa. 

OuT1.YiNG.—See above, under Outlier. 

To OutT-MARCH’, 0. a. To march faster than. 

To OuT-mME4S-URB, (-mézh’-oor, 147) v. a. To 
exceed in measure. 


OutTmosT.—See among the words immediately under 
Out, 


To OuT-NAME,, v. a. To exceed in naming. 

To Out-NuM’-BER, v. @. To exceed in number. 

To Out-Pace’, v. a. To outgo, to leave behind. 

To Out-pan’-4-mour, (-moor, 125) v. a. To ex- 
ceed in keeping mistressea, 

Oe 81; 8. A parish lying without the 
walls. 

Our’ parT, 81: s. Part remote from the centre. 

To Out-pass’, 11: v. a. To pass beyond. 

To Ovt-poise’, (-poiz, 151, 189) v. a. To out- 
weigh, 

Ou1’-rorcn, 81: s. An entrance. 

Ov7t’-port (-pdurt, 130) 81: s. A port at some 
distance fro. the city of London. 

Out!-pvost, (-pdust, 116) 8]: s. A post or station 


without tne .imits of a camp; the troops placed at 
such a staticr. 


To Ourt-voun’, (-pdre, 133) v, a. To pour out. 

Out’-pour-ing. 81: s. A pouring out; effusion. 

To OuT-PRax, v. a. To exceed in earnestness of 
prayer. 


OUT- 

To OuT-PREACH’, v. a. To surpass in meaening. 

To OuT-prizr’, v. a. To exceed in estimated worth. 

Our’-raae, 81: 8 Open vivlence, tumultuous mis 
chief. 

ag” This is not a compound of the English oué and 
rage, but nevertleless of words in low Latio or middle 
Fiench which had nearly the same meaning: heuce 
the meaning of the compound is so near to that which 
would arise from the uniou of the two English words 
that Philips s.ems to have mistaken its etymology. 
and uses it in the sense of rage broken furth. 

To Out’-rage, 82: v. a. and xn. To injure vio- 
lently or cuntumelionsly; to insult rouchly and 
tumultuously :—res. (Obs.] To commit exorbitanes. 

Out-rage’-ous, 120: @ Vivlent, furious; exorbi- 
taunt; excessive, enormous. 

Out-rage’-ous-ly, ad. Violently; excessive.y. 

Out-rage’-ous-ness, 8. Fury, violence; enormity. 

To OuT-RAZE’, v. a. To raze out, to exterminute. 

Oor-ne’, (dot-ray, [Fr.] 170) a. Out of the com- 
mon course or limits, extravagant. 

@ey° This word cennot, of course, have any claim to be 
deemed one of the compounds of the English Out; yet 
as there is really an original affinity, as well as ap 
evident present relationship of meauing, it may be 
pene to stand among them: Todd's remark must 

> added, that its introduction into English speech is 
affected and needless. 

Tv Our-Reacn’, v. a. To reach beyond. 

To Out-nea’-son, (-re’-zn, 151, 114) v. 4. To 
excel in reasoning. 

To Out-xxc’-Kon, 114: v. a. To exceed in com- 
putation. a 

To Out-rEIen’/, (-ravn, 100, 157) v. a. To reiga 
till the conclusion of. 

To Out-nipr’, v. u. and n. To pase by riding .— 
new. In a literal sense, to ride out or abroad. 

Out’-ri-der, &1, 6: s. One who rides abroad or 
about; specially, a sheriff’s summouer ;—a servant on 
horseback who precedes or accompanies a carriage. 

Our’-r1G-GER, 77:8. A projecting beam fixed on the 
side of a ship to secure the mast in the act of careea- 
ing; also, a houm occasionally used on the tops. 

Out-nionT’, (-rite, 115, 162) ad. Immediately ; 
completely. 

To OuT-RI’-VAL, v.@. To surpass in efforts of com 
petition. 

Our’-roan, 8: 8. Excursion. 

To Out-RoaR’, 47 : v. a. To exceed in roaring. 

To OuT-xoorT’, v. a. To eradicate, to extirpate. 

To OutT-RUN’, v. a. To exceed in running; to ex 


ceed. 
To OvuT-sa1L’, v.a. To exceed in sailing. 
Our’-scapgz, 81: 8. Power of escaping. 
To Out-scorn’, v. a. To confront by contempt. 
Ourt-scoun’-1n@8, 8. pi. Substances scoured out. 
Tv OurT-sE11, v. a. (Irr.—see To Sell.) To exceed in 


amount; to exeeed in the prices of things sold; to gain 
a higher price. 


Ou1’-ser, 81: 8. Opening, beginning. 
To OuT-sHink’, v. a. To excel in lustre; in a 
literal sense, to shine out or emit lustre. 


To Out-sHoot’, v.a. To exceed in shooting ; to 
shoot beyond. 


To Out-sHvurT’, v. a. To shut out or exelude. 
Out’-sipr, 84: s. The external part ; extreme part; 


the utmost; superficial appearance; the external 
man. 


To OutT-stn’, v. a. To gu beyond tn sinning. 

To Out-siT’, v. @. To sit beyond the time of. 

To Out-sx1P’, v.a. To avoid by flight. 
Ovurt’-sxkirt, 8), 36: #. Suburb, border, outpose. 


To Ovurt-sLERP’, v. a. (irr.—see To Sleep.) To <avep 
bey ond. 
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OUT- 


To Oursoan’, 47: v. a. To soar beyond. 

To Out-s0UND’, 31: v. a. To surpass in sound. 

T. OuT-sPzaAk’, v. @. To speak something beyond, 
to exceed. 

T Out-seort’, 130: v.a. To outdo iu sporting. 

To Our-SPREAv’, (-spréd, 120) v.a. To extend. 

T) OuT-sTAND’, v. a, and n. Cirr,—see To Stand.) 
To resist effectually; to stand beyond the time :—new. 
To project outwardly. 

Out-stand’-ing, a. Existing abroad, as debts not 
cullected or unpaid. 

To Ovt-STARE’, 41 : v. a. To face down, to browbeat. 

To Out-sTEP’, v. a. To step or go beyond, to exceed. 

Ty Our-stoRmM’, v. a. To overbear by storming. 

Our’-sTREET, 81: 8. Street near the suburbs. 

To OutT-sTRETCH’, v. a. To spread out, to expand. 

To Out-sTRIDE’, v.a. To surpass in striding. 

Tv Out-sTRiv’, v.a. To shoot out beyond, and leave 
Behind, as in a race: the original of the second part 
of the word iy doubtful. 

To Our-swe An’, (-aware, 100) v. a. (Irr.— sco To 
Swear.) To exceed in swearing. 
To Our-sweer’-EN, lid: v. 

sweetness, 

Ty Out-sweELt’, v.a. To overflow. 

Our-raxe’, prep. Except. (Chaucer.] 

To Out-TALK’, (-tawk, 112) v. a, To exceed in 
talking. 

T> Out-THROW, 17: v. a. To throw beyond, 

T Ovr-ronouk. (-tung 116, 139) 4a To 
bear down by noisy talking. 

To Out-Tor’, v. a. To overtop, to obscure. 

To Our-vai/-uB, v. @. To exceed in price or value. 

To OuT-vVEN’-0M, 18: vw. a. To exceed in poison. 

To Our-vir’, 5: v. a. To exceed, to surpass. 

To Out-vii/-1.aIN, 99: v. a. To exceed in villainy. 

To Out-voick’, v.a. To exceed in clamour. 

To Ovut-voTe’, v. a. To overcome by plurality of votes. 

To OuT-wALk’, (-wiwk, 112) v. a. To exceed in 
walking; specially, to exceed the walking of a spectre. 

Our’-wat, (-wavl, 112) 81: Outward wall of 
a building; superficial appearance. 

Outwanrp, &c.—See among the words immediately 
under Out. 

To Ovtewarcw’, (-wodtch, 140) v. a. To surpass in 
watchfulness. 

Ts Our-weEan’, (-ware, 100) 9. a. (Irr.—see To 
Wear.) To exceed in wearing, to last longer; to wear 
out ; to pass tediously. 

Tv Ourewsev’, v. a. To weed out, to extirpate. 

To Out-weExEP’,, v. a. (/rr.—see To Weep.) To exceed 
in weeping. 

To Our-weEieH, (-way 100, 162) v. a. To exceed 
in weight; to exceed in value. 

To Ovt-weEul’, v. a. To pour out. (Spenser.] 

Oc TrewENT’.—See To Outyo. 

To Our-wuorv’, (-hore, 160) v. a. To exceed in 
lewdness. 

To Our-win’,, v. a. (irr.—see To Win.) To win a 
way out of. (Spenser.] 

To Our-wisv’, (-wined, 115) v. a (/rr.—see To 
Wind.) To extricate, to unloose. 

To Ovt-wina’, v. a. To outtly. 

To Ourwit’, v. a. To surpass in stratagem. to over- 


reach, 
Our’-work, (-wurk, 141) +. 


a. To exceed in 


defence. 
Ourt-worn’, (-wo/urn, 130) a. 
To Ovt-wortn’, (-wurth, 
in value. (Shaks.] 
The sign = Is 
Consonants: mish-an, ¢. ¢. mission, 
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OVEN, av’-vn, 116, 114: s. 
OVER=0'-ver, 36: @ 


O’-ver-most, 


O’-ver-ly, 105: a. 


Part of a fortification 
nearest the enemy; any work raived outwardly for 


Consumed by use. 
141) v. a. To exceed 


OVER- 


Ty Out-wresr’, (-rést, 157) v.a To extort. 
Ty Our-write’, (-ritt, 157) v. a. To surpass in 


writing. 


Our-w novGH7, (-rdwt, 157, 126, 162) a. Outdone. 
To Our-za’-nY, 105: v. a. To exceed in baffoonery. 
OVAL=o-val. 12: a and s. 


Resembling the 


longitudinal section of an egg; oblong:—s. A body or 
figure in the shape of an egy. Ovalbumen, &c., Supp. 


Ovanious, Ovary.—See lower in the cluss. 


O’-vate. a. 
eg OF this or the compounds are chiefly botanical 


Egg-shaped: O’-va-ted is the same. 
terms; as Ueate-lan'ccolate, (having something of 
the form of an egg and of a lance) O’vate su’bulate, 
(having something of the form of an egg and of ar 
awl;) Oval’’o ob'lung, (oblong as an egke) Ke. 


egy See Ovation in the next class. 
O’-vi-form, 4@. 
O-va‘-n-ous, 90, 120: a. Consisting of eggs. 
O-vip’-a-rows, 120: a. Producing eggs; producing 
Pha from eggs. Ovoviviparous, &c, sce Supp. 


In the shape of an egg. 


-VAR-¥, 8. One of two flat oval bodies behind the 
uterus which contain what are called ova. 


O’-vi-duc’, 8. Passage from the ovary ‘o the nterus. 
O’-vu-1.0, & Around moulding in archteecture which 


is frequently cut with a representation of eggs. 


OVATION, d-va-stiun, 89: s. -A lesser triumph 


among the Romans, allowed to commanders who had 
won a Victory with little or no bloodshed, or defeated 
a less formidable enemy. 

An areh of brick or 
stone work for baking bread. 

ad. and prep. Upper 
hence, beyond or past:—adv. So as to be upper, or 
above, sometimes with the notion of motion, sometimes 
without; hence, Tv ren orer is to run out by means of, 
or uter the top; Tu hand over is to hand so that the 
object is kept up or above till it reaches its destination ; 
To pass over is to pass UpoU ur above a road, @ sea, 
Xe: A'lover is above or upon ip every place; hence, 
vrer often siznifies throughout or completely, by 
much more commonly, too, too much, too great, exces 
sively, from the notiou that what is too much is some- 
thing that rises or stands abuve the proper measure; 
Over aad over, with repetition: Over and abuve, be- 
sides: Orer-agtinst, opposite, regarding against: To 
give over is probably elliptical, implying a giving up 
of something, as altempts, or hopes, &c., or of a person 
to that which seems inevitable -—prep. Above; above, 
with motion, as J‘o jump outer @ stream, which implies 
to jump so as to be above it, and in the event beyond 
it; Over night is probably elliptical, implying, while I 
am yet over the night, or the night under me, & ¢. ia 
my power; hence it means befure night: as a prefix it 
has the original or some derivative meaning which it 
bears in its separate capacity; which meaning in the 


® compounds is in genesal that of mure than enuugh, tvo 


much, or two, 


(-mbast. 116) adj. super. dege 

Highest; above others in authority. 

Superficial as from beiag too 
much above the matter in hand,—slight, careless, neg- 
livent. (Bp. Hall, Mountagu. Sanderson.) * 

To ©)!-ven-A-BouNv’, 31: v. 2. Toabound too muoh, 

To O’-ver-Acr’, v. a. and . To act to excess. 

1 O! vEn-AG!-1-TaTE, 92,64: v. &@ To agitate 
beyond what is expedient. 

O’-ver-aiss, (-Awlz, 112, 151) s ph Kind of 
trousers covering another dress. 

O!-ver-Aw’-xious, (-dngk/-sh’us, 154, 120) a 
Anxious to excess. 

To O/-ven-Arcit’, v. a. To cover with an arch. 

To Oleven-Awe'’, 25: v. a. To keep in awe. 

To O/-ver-Bai/!-Anceg, v. a. To weigh dows.” 

O’-vER-BAL'-ANCE, 5. Excess of weight o . 

O".ver-Bav’-11.E, 101: a. Too fruitfal, beraus ! 
—See the verb To Battel. (Obs.2 


used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of souad. 
165: vizh-itn, 2. e. vision, 169: thin, 166: then, 166, 
2r 


OVER- 


To Of-ven-BEAR", (-bare, 100) v. a. (irr.—see Tu 
Bear.) To bear down, to subidlue. 

To Ol-vVER-BEND”, v. a. (Jr7.— ses To Bend.) To 
bend or stretch to excess. 

To O-ver-Biv"”, v. a. (/rr.—see To Bid.) To bid or 
offer beyond. 

To O!-vEu-BLow", (-biow, 7) v. 2. and a. Cirr. 
—see ‘I'v Biow.) To blow with tou much violence; hence, 
to blow over, or be beyond in viuleuces—: ct. To blow 
away or dissipate. 

O”/-yer-noany, 48: ad. Over the side of a ahip; 
hence, off the ship, out uf the ship, 

To O/-vger-Brow”, 31: v. a. To bang over, 

To Of-v Ex-sorv", (-btld, 120) v. a. (rr.—see To 
Build.) To build too much; to build over or upon. 

To O'-v RR-BULK", v. a. To oppress by bulk. (Shaks.] 

To O'-vERr-BuUn’-THEN, 114: v. a. To loud wo much. 

O’-ver-nus"-y, (-hiz-dy, 109) 4, ‘Too busy, off- 
cious. 

To O'-ver-sor", (-by, 106) ». a. (drr.—eve To 
Buy.) To buy at too dear a rate. 

To Oyra-oaw ory: v. a. To cover as with a 
canopy. 

O/-vgr-care”, 8, Excessive care or anxiety. 

O’-ver-care’-ful, 117: a. Careful to excess. 

To O'-vEr-car"-ry, v. a. To carry too fur. 

Tv O/-ven-cast", 11: 0. a. (drr.—see To Cust.) 
To cloud, to darken: to cast or compute at tou high a 
tate; tu sew over. 

O’-ver-cau”-T1008, (-sh’us, 147) a. Tov cautivus. 

To O'-vER-CHARGK”, v. a. To charge to excess; tu 
crowd, te burthen. 

O”-ver-charge’, 81: s. An excess of load; a too 
great charge for goods supplied. 

To O’-vER-cLB”, (-clime, 115, 156) v. a. To 
climb over. 

To O'-VER=CLOUD”, v. a. To cover with a cloud. 

To O’-VER-CLOY”, v. a, To fill beyond satiety. 

To O'-ven-coue”’, b!-ver-cim”, 107,) v. a. and 
1 O'-ver-came”=’-ver-came", n. To cou- 

O’-ver-come," §/-ver-cim”, quer ; tosur- 
mount; ina literal sense, nut now used, to come over 


or upon, (Macheth, a, ili, sc. 4;) to overflow:—neu. To 
gain the superioiity. 


O’-ver-com"-er, s. One that overcomes. 

O/-ver-com’-ing-ly, ud. With superiority. 

To O/-ver-counr’, v. a. To rate at too much. 

Tu O/-vEr-cov"-kgR, (-cuv'-er, 116) v. a. To cover 
throughout. 

O ver-crev-u-1.0us, 120: @. Too acdulons. 

To O/-ven-crow", (-crow,7) v. a. (Irr.—eve To 
Crow.) To crow over as in triumph. 

To O/-vEr-vaTs", v. a. To date beyoud the proper 


day. 

O-ven-pienr", (-dite, 115, 162) a. Covered over. 
{Obs.]) 

To O/-vEn-vo", (-d, 107) v.a.andn (irr.—see 
To Do.) To do too much; tv harass; specislly, to 
cook tuo much :—rneu. To labour tov hard ; to cvok too 
much. 

To O-ver-vraw", 25: v. a. (Irr.—ee To Draw. ) 
To draw beyond one's credit on a banker or merchant. 

To O/-vER-viESs”, v. a. To dress to excess. 

To O-vEr-vnink”, 158: 0. a. (rr.—see To Drink.) 
To drink to excess. 

To O/-vEn-puive”, v. a. (irr.—eee To Drive.) To 
drive to excess. 

To O/-vEK-vx", v. a. To dry too much. 

O/-venr-ba-GER, (-guer, 77) a. Too eager. 

O/-ver-ea"-ger-ly, ad. Too eagerly. 

()!-ver-ea’-ger-ness, s. Excessive eagerness. 

To O'-ven-BMP* 1 y, 156: v. a. To make too empty. 


OVER- 
To O/-ven-FYE’, 1U6: v. a. To saperiniaad; ta 


obseive. 
O’-ven-var, (-fawl, 112) s. Cataract, [Ralugh.) 
To O/-vEu-r1oaT’, v. a. To cover as with water. 
Tu O!-ven-yLow", (-flow, 7) v. 2. aud a. To be 
fuller than . ¢ brim can hold; to exuberate, to 
abound :—act. To fill tu the brim, to deluge, to drown. 
O’-ver-fluw”, 81: 8. Inundation, exuberance. 
O”-ver-flow/-ing, u. and s. Exuberant, copious :— 

s. Exuberance, copiousuess. . 

O”-ver-fluw/-ing-iy, ad. Exuberantly. (Boyle) 

O’-ver-flown”, part. Overflowed, for which it is in. 
correctly used by Swift, Beutley, and others, yloecn 
being the participle not of Tu Flow, but Jo Fiy. 

To O/-vER-¥LUSH”, v. a. To fiush to excess. 

To O/-vEn-v.y", v. a. (irr.—see To Fiy.) To pass 
over by flying. 

-VER-FOR-warp, 140, 18: a. Forward to excesa. 
O/-ver-for-ward-ness, 8 Too great forwardness. 
Zo Of-ven-vnegigur’, (-frait, 100, 162) o. a. 

(Sco To Freight.) To load too heavily, as a ship. 
O”-vER-FRUIT’<FUI, 109, 117: @. Too luxuriant. 
To O’- ver-yet”, (-guét, 77) v. a. (drr.— eee ‘Tu Get.) 

To overtake, to come up with. (Sidney.) 

To O’-veRr-aiip"; (-guild, 77) v. a. To gild over. 
To O'-vgr-Ginv”’, (-guerd, 77) v. a. To gird too 
closely. 


To O-vER-GLANCE”, 11: v. a@ To ran over with 
the eye. 
To O-v ER-Go”, -v. a. To exceed, to sar- 
I O’-ver-wéne’, puss; in a literal sense, 
O’-ver-gone”, (-gon)J disused, to go over or 
cover: To be overgune with grief or care, &c., is to be 
irretrievably pluoged into it, to be undone by it. 
To O’-VER-GORGE”, v, a. To gorge to excess. 
O’-vER-GRassED”, (-grast, 114, 143) a. Over. 
growa with grase. (Spenser. ] 
O*-vER-GREAr’, (-grate, 100) 81: a. Too great 
Tv O’-vER-GROW”, (-zrow, 7) ) v. a. and x. To 
1 O’-ver-grew”, (-grd0, 109) cover with growth 
O’-ver-grown”™, (-gron, 7) } or herbage; to 
grow beyond, '0 rise above —nex. To grow br yond 
the fit or natural size. 


O”-ver-growth’, 81: 8, Excessive growth. 

To O’-VER-HALE”, v. a. To overhaul, which see. 

To O’-vVER-HAN”-b1.z, 1013 v. a. To handle of 
mention too much. 

To O'-V Ex-HANG’, v. a. and 2. (irr.—see To Hang.) 
To jut or impend over. 

To O-v BR-HAR”-DEN, 114: v. a. To make tov hank 

O’-vRx-HA”-sTY, 105: a. Too quick; pussionate. 

O’-ver-ha”-sti-ly, ad, In too great a hurry. — 

O’-ver-ha”-sti-tless, 8. Precipitation. 

Tu O’-vV ER-HAUL’, 25 : v. a. Tounfold or loosen. as the 
tackle of a ship; to pull over as loose tackle 10 onic? 
tv examine; to examine tnceremurivusly; w exa- 
mine over again. 

O’-vER-HEAD”, (-héd 120) ad. Aloit; in the zenith. 

To O'-VER-HBAR”, 43: v. a. (Jrr.—se> To Hear.) 
‘To hear those who do not mean to be heara. 

O’-ver-heurd”, (-herd, 137) a. Heard as by accident. 

To O’-vVER-HELE”, v. a. To cover over. (B. Jon.) 

To O’-VER-HEND”, ¥. @ To overtake. [Spenser.] 

To O’-VER-JOY”, v. a. To transport with delight. 

O”-vER-soy! 81: s. Transport, ecstasy. 

To O’-vER-La”-Boun, 12U: v. a. To harass with 
toil ; also, to execute with ton much: care. 

Tu O%-VEi-LADE”, v. @. To lvad too much. 

O’-ver-la’-den, 114: part. a. Over-bunheued 

Over.aip.—See under To Overlay. 

Zo Of-vER-LAP”, v. a. To iap or fuld over. 


The schemes entire, aud the principles to which the numbers refer,.precede the Dictionary, 


Fowrds: gits-way: chapman: vd-va!> law: godd: JO, i.e. sew, AT > Oy ty BC mute, 17% 
dhidve 


OVER- 


O verenaray”, a. Larger than enough. 

To O'-VEn-1.ASH”%, v. 8. To exaggerate. (Barrow.] 

O’-ver-lash”-ing-ly, ad. With exaggeration. (Obs.) 

To Of-vgR-LayY’,v. a, To oppress Ly too much weight 
or power; to place something upon; in special de:i- 
vafive senses, to smother by something incumbent, as 
by the body of the nurse ia bed with an infant; hence, 
to crush, to overwhelm; to cover the surface, as of 
any work in wood or other substance, with a diffesent 
substance, as a mietal. 

O/-ver-lay/-ing, 81: 8. A superficial covenng. 

To Ol-vBa-Leap”, v. a. To pass by a jump. 

O'-ver-leaped”, (-lépt, 135, 120, 114, 143) (See 
To Leap.) | 

O/-vEw-LEATH-BR, 120: 8. 
{ Shaks.] 

Ty O/-vEn-LEAV-EN, (-lév/ vn, 120, 114) v. a. 
‘Tu swell out too much as by excexs of leaven; to 
corrupt. 

O/-ver-LiaHr’, (-lite, 115) 8. Tuo strong a light. 

To O'-vEr-uive”, (-liv, 104) v. a. and . To live 
longer thao, to survive :—new. To live too lony. 

O/-ver-liv'-er, 8. A survivor. 

To O/-vEnr-toan", 7: v. a. 
load ww excess, 

O/-ven-1.0Na", a. Too long. 

To Of-venr-Loox", 118: v. a. To view from a 
higher place; to be on more elevated und; to see 
fruin behind or over the shoulder of another; to look 
over or through carefully ; to supervise or superin- 
tend: with another meaniug of the prefix, to look be- 
yond or by what is under the eyes,—either through 
indulgence, or through neglect. 

O/-ver-luok”-er, s. One that overlooks, a supervisor. 

O//-vex-Loor, s. The same with orlop, which see. 

To O/-vEw-Love’, (-luv, 107) v. a. To love to 
excess. 

Ovexruy.—See with the words immediately under Over. 

O/-vERr-mas”-rgp, 11: a. Having toe much mast. 

To O/-vER-Mas!-reR, 11: v. a. To overpower. 

To O/-ven-maTcu", v. a. To subdue. 

O”-ver-inatch’, 81: s. One superior in power. 

To O/-ver-mgas"-une, (-mézh/-‘oor, 120, 147) 
v. a. To measure or estimate too largely. 

O”-ver-meas’-ure, 81: 8. Excess of measure. 

Tu O/-vER-u1x", 188: v. a. To mix with too much. 

O/-vER-Mop"-EsT, a. Modest to excess. 

Overmost.—See immediately under Over. 

O”-vEn-mucu’, 81, 63: a. ad. and s. Too much, 
more than enough :—adv. In too great a deyree :—s. 
More than enough. 

’-ver-much/-ness, 8. Exuberance. (B. Jon.) 

To Of-ver-uuw’-ri-TuDE, v.a. To exceed in num- 
ber. (Milton. 

O”-vex-niagr, (-nite, 115) #. Night before bed- 
time. (Shaks.} 

@77~ See the remarks under Over. 

To O/-vBu-Name”, v. a. To name over or in serivs. 

To O/-ver-noise’, (-noyz, 151) v. a. To put 
down by aise. 

To O/-ven-or’-vice, (-fiss, 105) v. a. To lord by 
virtue of an office. 

O/-ven-or-vic’-iovs, (-{1sh! ts, 147, 120) a. Too 
busy, too ready to intermeddle. 

To O/-ver-Paint”, v. a. To coluur or describe too 
strongly. 

To O'-vgeR-pass”, 11: v.a. (See To Pass.) Tu cross 
or yo over; with a different sense of the prelix, wo 
pass with disregard, to omit, not to comprise. 

To O’-ver-pay”, v. a. (/rr.—See To Pay.) To pay 
or reward too much. 

To O'-vew PE”, v. a, To overlook. (Shaks.1 


The upperleather. 


(See To Load.) To 


OVER- 


To O’-vER-pERcH", v. a. To fly over. - 

To O/-veu-vER-suADE", (-swade, 145) v. a. Te 
persuade against one's inclination. 

To O/-ven-vic"-rone, (-thre, 147) v. a To ex- 
ceed the representation or picture. (Shaks.] 

@ey- The more obvious sense would be, to picture too 
highly. 

O/-vEu-PLus, s. The surpius. 

To O/-vEx-PLy", v. a. To employ too laburiously. 

To O/-ven-poise”, (-poyz, 151, 189) v. a. To: 
outweigh, lo preponderate, 

O”-ver- puise’, 81: 8, Preponderant weight. 

To O/-ver-vo..-1sH, v, a. To finish too nicely. 

O/-vEn-Pon’-pER-o0s, 120: a. Too heavy or 
depressing. 

To U& ven-rosr’, 116: v. a. To hasten over 
quickly. [Shaks.] 

Zo O'-ver-powEn’,, 53: v. a. To vanquish by force; 
to be predominant over; to oppress by superiority. 

Tv O/-ver-press’, v. a. To overwhelm. 

To O/- vEr-prize”,v. a. To value too highly. 

O/-vER-promPY’, 156: a. Too prompt. 

O/-ver-prompt-ness, 8. Precipitation. 

To O-vEn-vro-vor”-Tion, 130, 89: ¥. a. Te 
make of too great a proportion, 

O”-venr-Qoi/-eT-NEss, 188: 8. Too much quietness. 

To O/-veu-Raxe’, v. a. To break in upon, as waves 
over w ship while she is at anchor. 

O/-vER-nANK", 158: a. Too rank or luxuriant. 

To O/-ver-rate’, v. a. To rate at too much. 

To O/-ven-nzacn™, (See To Reach.) v. a. and n, 
Literally, to reach beyond in any direction; more 
commonly, to reach beyond in a figurative sense, tu 
deceive, to circumvent:—seu. (Farriery.) ‘To strike 
the hinder feet too far forwards, so that the tues hit 
against the fure shoes. 

O/-ver-reach’-er, = One that overreaches; a cheus. 

To O/-vER-READ", v. a. (See To Read.) To peruse. 
{Shaks.] 

To O/-vEu-ruv", v. a. To smear with red. (Shaks.) 

To (Y-vex-Rwex", v.a. (Irr.—See To Ride.) Te 
tide over ; to ride too much. 

To O!-vER-ni/-PEN, 114; v. a. To make too ripe. 

To O/-vzr-roasr’, 7: v. a. To roast too much. 

To Of-vEn-nroLe”’, 109: v. a. To influence or con- 
trol by predominant power; ty govern with high 
authority; in law, to supersede or reject. 

O/-ver-te/-ling, a, Exerting a controlling power. 

O//-ver-ru/-ler, 81: 8. One who controls, 

To O/-vEX-RUN’, ) v. a. und m. To run or spread 

l O/-ver-ran’, over; hence, to ravage by incur- 

O’-ver-run’, J} sions; to do mischief by num- 
bers; with another sense of the prefix, to injure by 
treading down; also, to outrun, to leave behind; 
among printers, to run beyond the proper length by 
reasun of insertions, so that the lines must be newly 
disposed :—neu. To overflow, to be more than full. 

O/-ver-run’-ner, gs. One that overruns. 

O/-vER-sEA, 3: a, From beyond sea. 

To O/-v En-sEE", v. a. (/rr.—See To See.) To super- 
intend, to overlook; in old authors, to pass by without 
seving, to omit. 

O/-ver-seen”, a. Overlooked ; mistaken. 

O/-ver-se//-er,e. One who overlooks, a superintendent ; 
specially, a superintendent of the parochial provision 
for the puor, 

To Of-vEn-seT”, v. a. and 2. (Irr.—See To Set.) 
To turn from off the basis; to subvert; to throw over;— 
new. ‘Tu be turned upside down, to be subveried. 

To O!-veu-suape”, v. a. To cover with shade. 

To O!-vERr-sHap/-ow, 8: v.@. To throw a shadow 
over ; to cover with superior influence; to shelter, to 
protect. 


The sign = is used after modes of speiting that nave Bo irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: wiish-tn, t, ¢, missien, 165; vizh-un, i. e, visivny 165.2, thin, 1663 thén, 166. 
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OVER- 


Te O/-vER-sHOoY”, | v. a. and m. To shoot be- 
1 O/-ver-show’, yond; to pass swiftly over; 
O/-ver shot”, with the reciprocal pronoun, 
to venture tou far:—acu. To fly beyond the mark, 
O”-vEn-siGHT’, (-site, 115) 81: 8. (Compare with 
the verb To Uversee.) Superintendence, (Obs. ;] 
mistake, error. 
To O/-ven-size”", v. a. To surpass in bulk. 
To O/-vER-81zE", v. a. To plaster over as with a 
size or compust. [Shaks.) 
To O'-ver-skie”, v. a. To skip or leap over. 
Zo Of-VEn-xLEEP’, v. a. ([rr.—See To Sleep.) To 
slecp too long. 
To O/-ver-siip’, v. a. To let slip by. 
To O'-vEr-siow”, 7: v. a To render slow. 
(Hammond.) 
To O/-vEn-snow", 7: v. a. To cover with snow. 
O/-vER-so).v", (-sdled, 116) @. Sold at too high a 
rice. 
-VER-800N”, ad. Too soon. 
To O'-vEn-son’-Row, 8: v. a. To afflict excessively. 
Yo O/-vER-spKak”, v. a. (/rr.—See To Speak.) To 
speak too much; to enhance by grandiloquous words. 
¥-VER-SPEN1/', @  Wearied, harassed, forespent. 
To O/-vER-sprEAD”’, (-spréd, 120) v. a. and a. 
(/rr.—See To Spread.) To spread over; to scatter 
_ o@ver:—neu. ‘Jo be spread over, 
Yo O'-vEr-stanv”, v. a. (/rr.—Sce Tu Stand.) To 
stand out too much in conditions or bargaining. 
{ Dryden.) 
To O!-vER-STARE”, v. n. To stare wildly. [Aschum.] 
To O!-vEn-stzer”’, v. a. To exceed. 
To O!-vER-sruck", v. a. To crowd with stock; to 
fill tuo full. 
O”.ver-stock’, 81: 8. Superabundance. 
To O/-vVER-8sTORE”, v, a. To store with too much. 
To O'-VEn-stTRain’”, v.n. aud a. To strain to ex- 
ces3:—act. To stretch too far. 
To O/-vEn-stTREW", 110, 109: v. a. (lrr.—See 
To Strew,) To strew or spread over. 
To O/-vER-stTRikE”, v. a. To strike beyond. 
Tu O/-vER-sway", v. a. To overrule, to bear down. 
To O/-vER-swEL_”, v. a. To swell above, to overflow. 
e@™ See Overt and its relations, which belong not to 
this class, hereafter. 
To O/-vER-TAKE", v. a. To come up with 
something going before ; 
to catch; to take by 


1 O/-ver-took”, 118: 
O’-ver-ta"-ken, 114: 
surprise. 
To O'-vEn-TasKx”, 11: ¥.a. To impose too heavy 
a task or injunction on. 
To O’-vEn-Tax’’, 183: v. a To tax too heavily. 
To O'-vExn-THuow", 7: v.a@ To turn upside 
1 Of-ver-threw’, 110,109: > down, to subvert ; to 
O!-ver-thrown", 7; ruin; to defeat, to 
conqner, 
O”.ver-throw’, 3. State of being overturned, ruin ; 
degradation ; discomfiture, defeat. 
O”-ver-throw’-er, 36: 8. One that overthrows. 


To O/-vEr-THWART’, (-thw&ort, 140) v. a, To 


oppose. 

O”-ver-thwart’, 81: prep.a. and # Acroas:— 
adj. Opposite; being over ngaiust, (Nriden;] cross- 
mg perpendicularly; perverse, ish, (Obs. :]—s. A 
cross or mlverse circumstance, (Obs.] 

O”-ver-fAhwart’-ness, s. Posture ucross; perverse- 
ness. (Obs) 

To O/-VER-TIRE”, vw. a. To tire to excess. 

To O/-vEr-T1"-TLE, 10]: v. a. To give too high 
a title to. 

@ay~ See Uvaatry hereafter under Overt. 

OvgeRTOUK.—See To Overtake above. 


OVI 


To O/-vER-Tor", v. a. To rise above the top; ts 
excel; to make of Jess note by superior excellence. 

To O/-VER-TOWER”, 53: v. a. To soar too high: 
tu tower above. 

To O!-venr-r1kip”, v. a To trip over. 

To O!-vEn-TroWw", 7: 0. @. To think too highly 
{Obs} 

To O/-VER-TRUST”, v. a. To trust too far. 

ag See Overture hereafter under Overt. 

To Ol-vER-1 URN”, v. a. To subvert; to conquer. 

O”-ver-turn’, 81: s. An overthrow. 

O”-ver-turn’-er, @. A subverter. 

To O-vEr-vai./-uk, v. a. To rate too highly. 

To O/-vER-vEIL", (-vail, 100) v. a. To cover as 
with a veil. 

To O/-vEn-vore”, v. a. To outvote. 

To O'-vER-warcn", (-wOtch, 140) 9. a. To subdue 
by long want of rest. 

O’-ver-watched”, 114, 143: a. Tired by watching. 

O/-vER-wEAK", 3: a. Too weak. 

To O/-vERr-wear”-y, 43, 105: v2 a. To subdue 
with fatizue. 

To O/-vEr-weatu-Er, (-wéth/-er, 120) v. a. To 
bruise or batter by viulence of weather. 

To O/-VER-wEEN”, v. nm. To think too highly; to 
reach beyond the truth in thought. 

O/-ver-ween’-iny, a. That thinks too highly, parti 
cularly as regards one’s self. 

O’-ver-ween’-ing-ly, ad. With too much arrogance 
or conceit. 

To O/-vER-wEiau", (-way, 100, 162) 0. a. Toex- 
cved in weight. 

O/-ver-weight/, 8. Preponderance. 

7o O'-vER-wHeEim", (-hwélm, 46) v. a. To over 
spread and cover with something of crushing powes 
or weight; to immerse and bear down, as in a fluid; 
with a literal meaning of the prefix, to put or place 
completely over. 

O”-ver-whelm’, s. Act of overwhelming. [Young] 

O/-ver-whelm’.ing-ly. ad. So as to overwhelm. 

70 O'-vEr-wino”, v. a. To outflank. (Milt.: prose] 

O/-vER-wise’, (-wize, 151) a. Wise to affectation. 

O/..ver-wise’'-ness, & Science falsely so called. 

To O/-ver-worv", 14); v. a. To overspeak. 

To O/-vEn-worx", 141: v. a. (See To Work.) To tire. 

O/-vEn-worn”, (-wo/urn, 13U) part. a. Worn out; 
spoiled by time or use. 

To O'-vER-wreEs'-T1.E, (-rés'-8l, 157, 156, 101) 
ve. a. To subdue by wrestling. 

O/-vEr-wrovgHT", (-riwt, 126, 162) part. a. 
(Compare with the verb To Over-work.) Over-worked ; 
laboured too much; worked all over; in Shakspeare's 
Com. of Err., tenth line before the conclusion of a. 1, 
the editors have properly changed o’er-wrought, which 
makes little or no sense with the context, into o'er- 
raxyht, i. ¢. o’er-reached; as being the word which the 
poet, in all probability, used. 

O/-vER-YEARED’, 114: a. Too old. (Pairfax.} 

O/-ver-zgal.eD", 114: @. Ruled by too much zeal. 
(Fuller. ] 

O!-ver-zeal/'-ows, (-zEl/-us, 120) a. Too zealous 

OVERT=0/-vert, 36: a. Open; open to view, 
public, apparent. 

O’-vert-ly, ad. Openly, in open view. 

O!-ver-Ture, (-thre, 147) s. An opening, an aper 
ture, an open place, (Spenser, Bp. Hall, Cotton ;} dis- 
closure, (Shaks. ;) in modern use, a proposal, some- 
thing offered to consideration; in a special sense, the 
opening piece, generally a musical performance, whieh 
introduces some principal performance to follow. 

OVIDUCT, OVIFORM, OVIPAROUS, 
OVOLO.—See among the words following Oval, 
and before Ovation. Ovule, &c., see in Supp. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to whicn the numbers refer, precede the Dictlonary. 


Towels: gatd-wAy: chip'-mau: pd-pa’: hw: 
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god : 7’, t. e. yew, 55: (a; ¢, 4) &c) mute, 173 


OXI PAC 


OVINE=0-vine, a. Pertaining to sheep. 

To OWE, ow=0, 189, 108: v.a.and #. Originally, 
as frequently ia Shakspeare, to have, to possess. fur 
which we now use ota; iD modern use, to be held or 
bound to pay tu, to be indebted to: to be under obli- 
gation for; to have from, as 4 cousequence uf a cause: 
~ neu. To be bound or obliged, for which we now use 
Ought in the present tense, which was formerly only 
the preterit of Tu Uwe in an active sense :—See Ought. 

Ow’-ing, a. Due asa debt; as, He knows what is 
gwing to a father :—imputable as an effect; as, His 
misery is owing to his carelessness; f.e. is imputable 
as an effect to, &c.: if custom would permit. we should 
nse owed in the latter case, and owing only in the 
former. 

OWL=ovwl, 31: s. A bird that flies chiefly in the 
night, lives in hollow trees, makes a howling or hvot- 
iny noise, and eats mice. 

Ow’- let. s. An ow); it is not originally the diminutive, 
but is often so understood. 

Owl-ish, a. Resembling an owl. 

a Araoug the compounds are Owl’ -light, (glimmering 
light, such as owls love:) Owl'-like, &e. 

OWLER, &.-er, 127. 119: 8. A corruption pro- 
bably of teooller, applied to one who carries wool 
abroad illicitly; hence, one who carries contraband 
yoods: [Swift.} 

Owl’-ing, s. An offence against public trade. Black- 
stone considers the word as related to owl, because 
the offence of transporting woul or sheep is generally 
committed at night; such relationship, if real, would 
require a correspondent pronunciation of the word. 

OW N=cuwn=dan, 7, 108: a. (Compare To Owe, 
of which it was originally the participle.) Helonying, 

yssessed, peculiar; as, my Own, yuur own, &c., 1.4. 

longing to me, peculiar to you, &c.; the noun-sub- 
stantive, though very frequently understood, is never 
of necessity considered as ineluded in the word, which 
may therefore always be deemed an adjective. 

To Gwn, v. a To avow for one's own; to hold by 
right; to acknowledge. 

Own’-er, 36: 8. One to whom anything belongs, 
master, possessor. 

Oun/-er-ship, s. Property, rightful pussession. 

OWRE=owr, 189 :=our, 53: 8. Some beast not 
accurately kuown, larger than a buffalo. (Obs.) 

OWSE.—See Ouze: Ou/ser is defined by Ash to be 
bark and water mixed in a tanpit 

OX, Scks, 188: sing. | s. Ageneric name for the 

Oxen, dck/-sn, 114: pé. ) bovine genus of animals; 
specially, and more commonly, a castrated bull. 

@av- Among the com pounds are Ox'-like, O.x-eyed, 
(having full eyes like those of an ox 3) Os" sly, (a iy 
hatched under the skin of cattle 3) Oz’ -gany, (as Inuch 
Jand as an ox can plough in a year, ordinarily taken 
for fifteen acres;) Ox'-stall, (stand or stall for oxen: ) 
und names of various plants, as Ow bane; U2'-cye; 
Ox’-heel; Ox'-lip; Ox'-tongue, &c 

OXALATE, OXALIC, OXIDE, &c.—See iu the 
ensuing class. 

OXYGEN, dcks/-é-jén, 188: s. Literally, the ge- 
nerator of substances sharp to the taste, that is to say, 
of acids; an elementary gaseons body, insipid, colour. 
less, aud inodorous, W \ich ig the supporter of Tespl- 
ration, and the chief among the supporlers of cum- 
bustion. Ozisel, Oryopy, sve Suppe 

To Ox! -y-gen-ize’,v. a. To acidity by oxygen: some 
chemists use To Ox’ygenate. =| 

Ox-vg/-en-ous, (Ocks-id/-vén-tis, 81, 120) a. Per 
taining to oxygen, or obtained fiom it. 

Ox’.1pF, s. A substance combined with oxygen without 
being in the state of un acid: this used to be written 
Oxyde, correspondently to its etymology <= -ide iu 
the Index of Terminations preceding the Dictionary. 

To Ox"-i-dize’, v.a. and n. To turn to the state of 
an oxide, Ox”.i-dize’-ment, act or state of oxidizing. 

Dx'-i-da"’-tion, 89: s. The act of turning to thy state ie es 

ap oxide; or of combining, ip some certain degree, pe et aee 
a uxy yeu. Or Oxidizement. To Oxidate, to oxidize. PACHA pa-shaw’, 23: s. The governor of a pro- 
The siga = 13 used alter nodes of spelling that have no trregularity of yound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i, e. mission, 169: vizh-in, i. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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Ox’-i-od!-ic, 88: @. Pertaining to, or cousisting a 
the compound of oxygen and iodine. 

Oxea!-nis, (Ock-sa’-IIs, 188) 8. The sharp or acid 
herb called sortel. 

Or-al'-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to, or extracted from 
sorrel; as oxalic acid, 

Ou/-a-late, 8 A salt formed by the combination w 
oxalic acid with a base. 

Ox’ y-aon, (dcks/-6-gou) 8. A triangle having three 
shirp or acute angles. 

Ox-y-crate, s Literally, a mixture with a sharp 
substance ; the name of a mixture of water and 
vinegar. 

Ox’-y-mel , 8. A mixture of vinegar and honey. 

Ox-yrl-rho-dine, (Scks-ir/-rd-din, 164,105) s. A 
mixture of oil of roses and vinegar of roses. 

Ox!. y-mo//-Rron, 8 Literally, a sharp foolish saying, 
—a phirase or expression which, thongh senseless if 
aes interpreted, is yet pregnant with meaning, as 
* crucl kindness,” “home ts home.” 

Ov-y-Ton, s A word with an acute sound, or having 
an acute accent on the last syllable. 

OYER=o'-yer, s. A hearing, always joined with 
Ter’miner, which signifies a determining: heuce, @ 
court of Oyer and Terminer. 

O-yes!, inter. (Properly Oyez.) Hear ye ! the intro- 
ductory ery of a public crier when he gives out a 

roclamation or advertisement. 

OY ILET.—See Eyelet, under Eye. 

OYSTER=oy’-ster, 29: 8. A bivalve testaceous fish. 

ear- Among the compounds are Oy" ster- wench’, Oyster 
wife’, and Oyster wom’‘an, each of which, besidesthe 
literal meaning, signifies a low woman. 

OZ-ENA=6-ze!-nd, 103: s. An ulcer in the inside 
of the nostrils that afflicts the patient with its ill 
scent 


2s 


P. 


P is popularly the fifteeath letter of the alphabet 
though really the sixteenth: see J: its sound is 
the 74th element of the schemes prefixed. It forms, 
with A following it, a digraph equivalent to fr see 
Prin. 163. It is often silent when joined with conso- 
pants articulated by the same organs: see Prin. 156, 
137. As abbreviations, P. M. stand for post meridiem, 
afternvon, aud 1)’. S. for postscript. 

PA AGE=pa’-Age, s. A sort of toll. (Obs.} 

PA BULAR=pab’-t-lar, @. Pertaining to food. 

Pab/-u-lows, 120: a. Alimental. 

Pab’-u-lum, [ Lat.] s. Food. (‘Technical.] 

Pab’-u-la’-/ion, $9: 8. Act of feeding or procuring 
provender. _ 

PACATED=pd-ca'-téd, a. Appeased. (Unusual.] 

Pa-cal-ton, 89: 8. Act of appeasing. 

PACE=piace, s. Step, single change of the foot in 
walking; gait; degree of celerity; 2 gradation of 
business, (a Gallicism:] the quantity supposed to be 
measured by the foot from the place where it is taken 
up to that where it is set down, mediated by a step of 
the other foot, which quantity is taken strictly for 
five feet; a particular movement which horses are 
taught, though some have it naturally, made by lilt- 
ing the legs on the same sile together. 

Tv Pace, v. n. and a, To move on slowly; to 
move: in horsemanship to move with the peculiar 
step called a pace :—act. ‘To measure by steps; to re- 
ulate in motion. 

Paced, (parst, 114, 143) a. Having a particular 
gait; perfect in paces, applied to horses, and theuce 
to persons, generally iu a bad sense, as thorough- paced. 

Pal-cer, 36: & One that paces; a hose perfect in 


PAD 


vinee or city under the Grand Seigmor: it Is often 
spelled and pronounced Bashaw. 

PACH YDERMATOUS, piack’-é-der’-md-tis. 
161, 120: a. Having a thick skin, an epithet of all 
the hoofed quadrupeds which do not ruminate, ast -e 
elephant; many animals of this kind are known only 
in fossil remains. Pachy-, &c., see Supp. 

To PACIFY, pass’-é-ff, 92, 105, 6; ©. 4. To 
appease, to calm; to restore peace to, to tranquillize. 

Pac’-1-fi’-er, a, One who pacifies. 

Pa-ciy’-1c, 88: a, Peacemaking, mild, gentle, ap- 
peasing: Pacif‘ical is obsolescent. 

Pa-cif?-s-ca’-tor, 38: 8. A peacemaker. 

Pa-cif”-i-ca’-tor-y, 129, 18: a. Tending to make 
peace. 

Pi-cif’-é-ca”-tion, 89: 8. Aet of making peace; act 
of appeasing. 

PACK=pick, s. A pereon of loose charncter ; a de- 
ceiver by fulse appearances. [Obs.) Tu pack cards is 
to sort them sothut the game shall be iniquituusly 
secured ; a sense of the verb noticed here ou account 
of the presumed etymology. 

Pack’-ing, s. A trick, a cheat, a falsehood. 

PACK=pick, s. A large bundle tied ap for carriage; 
a pack of woo] js a horse-load, or 240 Ibs.; generally a 
burthen or load; hence the expression a pack of 
troubles, which the vulgar corrupt into a peck of trou- 
bles; a complete single assortment of playing-cards ; 
a large number of hounds kept together and accus- 
tomed to hunt in company; a number of people con- 
federated in some design, generally understood as a 
bad one. 

7 Pack, t. a. and #. To bind and press together ; 
to send off in ahurry, as goods dispatched bg carriage ; 
to bring together and unite [persons] in order to se- 
cure by their means a partial or bad end; see also the 
remarks in the previous class:—neu. To tie up goods; 
to be pressed ; to go off in a hurry; to remove in haste. 

Pack’-er, 8. One that packs; specially, one whose 
trade it isto prepare merchandise for transit by sea or 
land; a person appointed and sworn to pack herrings. 

Pack’-age, 99: s. A parcel of goods packed; a 
charge made for packing goods. 

Pacx’-8T, 14: s. A small pack; a mail of letters; 
the post ship that brings letters periodically. 

To Pack’-et, v. a. To bind up in a parcel or parcels. 

Pack!-oLo7rg, s. Cloth for packing goods in. . 

Pack/-norsk, s. A horse employed in carrying pucks; 
a beast of burthen. 

Pacx’-sap-p1.&, 101: s. The saddle of a pack-horse. 

Pack/-wrarr, 1]: 8. Staff on which a pedlar occa- 
sionally supports his pack. 

Pack’-THREAD, (-thréd) s, Strang twine used in tying 


up parcels. 

PACK WAX, per necks. 188: s. 
substance on the neck of a brute animal. 

PACT=pickt, s (Allied by etymology to Pack.) A 
contract, a bargain, a covenant. 

Pac’-tiun, 89: s. A covenant. (Cheyne.]} 

Pac’-tion-al, a. By way of bargain. (Sanderson.) 

Pac-tit’-tous, (-tish’-us, 90) a. Settled by cavenant. 

PA D=pad, 8. (Compare Path.) Foot-way, road; an 
easy-paced horse ; a robber that infests the rounds av 
oot. 

To Pad, v. n. To beat a way smooth and level, (Obs. ;)} 
to travel gently; to rob on foot. 

Pad/-der, 36: 8. A robber on foot. 

Pad’-nag, s. An ambling nag. 

PAD-=pad, 8. Originally a saddle or bolster stuffed 
with straw; at present, a cushion or soft saddle yene- 
rally. 

PADAR= ay, 8. Coarse flour, grouts. [Wotton.] 

Tv PADDLE, pea dl 101: vin. anda. To beat 
the water as with the hand open; to play in the water 
with the hands or feet ; hence, to finger:—act To feel, 
to play with, to toy with; to propel as by an oar. 


A tendinous 


PAI 


Pad!-dle, s. An oar, such as is used by a single rowes; 
or for rowing a eanve; the blade or bruad part of an 
Oar, or of a Weapon. 

Pad/!-dler, s, One who paddles. 

Pap”-p1.k-sTA¥Fk’, 8. A staff headed with broad iron. 

Pap’-pi.F-Box, 18: 8. One of the wooden projec- 
tions on each side of a steam-bout or ship, within 
which are the paddles or flies that propel the vessel. 

PADDOCK=pad'-dock, s. A great frog or toad. 

Pad”-doek-stool’, s. Mushroom or toadstool. 

PADDOCK =piad’-dock. 8. A small enclosure for 
deer or other animals, sometimes called a Par’rock. 

PADDY, pad’-dey, s. Rice in the husk. 

PADELION=pad’-€-li"-6n,s. Lion's fuut,a plant; 
also called Pad’ uw. pipe’, 

PADLOCK=pad’-lock, s. A lock with a link te 
hang it on to a staple. 

To Pad!-lock, v. a. To fasten with a padlock; to 
confine. 

PADUASOY=piid’-d-d-soy", collog. pad!-b- 
soy”, s. Silk of Padua, the name given to a particular 
kind of silk stuff. 

P/EAN=pe’-dn, 103, 12: 8. A song of rejoicing 
in honour of Apollo; hence, a song of triumph; sa 
ancient foot in poetry. 

PZ DOBAPTISM.—See Pedobaptism. 

PAGAN=pa’-gan,s.anda, Literally, a villager, the 
Villages continuing heathen after the cities were Chris. 
tian; hence the present meaning of the word.a heathen, 
one not a Jew nora Christian -—adj. Heathenish. 

Pa’-gan-ish, a. Heathevish: some of our writers 
affected this word because it assimilated in termina- 
tion with popish. 

Pa’-gan-ism, 8. Heathenism. 

To Pa’-gan-ize, v. a. and n. To render heathenish — 
neu. ‘To behave like a heathen. 

PAGE=pagy, s. One side of the leaf of a book. 

To Page, v.a. To mark the pages of. 

Pa!-gi-nal. 96: a. Consisting of pages. [Brown.]} 

PAG E=pag:, & Primarily, a boy orn boy child; 
a young boy attending. rather in formality than ia 
servitude, on a great person. 

To Page, v. a. To attend asa page. {Shaks.} 

PAGEANT, pad’-jant, s. and a. (Contracted fe 


pronunciation from p&g’-¢-@nt: sce Prin. 92.) A 
statue in a show; any show, a spectacle of entertain- 
ment; any thing showy, without duration: —a. Showy, 
pompous, ostentatious, superficial. 
Tu Pag’-eant, v. a. To exhibit in show. [Shaks.} 
Pag’-eant-ry, 8, Ostentatious show. 


EAU De ahd ce -00, 8. A name applied by 
H-uropeans to the Hindoo temples; by early writer 
to the idols they contained, in which sense Pa’.god 
was the more usual form of the word; it is also the 
European name of a small yold coto formerly current 
in the South of India, value from about 8s. to 9s. 
PAID.—See To Pay. 


PAIL=pail, s. A wooden vessel in which milk or 
water is commonly carried. 


Paii/-fel, 117: s. Quantity that a pail will hold. 
PAIL-MAIL=pail-maw’, col/oy. pél-mél’, 119: 8. 


Pall mall, as spelled by many old writers. 

PAIN=pann, s. A bodily sensation various in de- 
gree from slight uneasiness to extreme torture; hence, 
uneasiness of thought in correspondent degrees; suf- 
fering of any kiud inflicted as a puni-hment,—penalty ; 
punishment denounced; labour, toil, effort, task, ia 
which sense the singular is obsolete; the throes of 
childbirth, in which special sense also the word ie 
used in the plural. 

To PAIN, v. a. To afflict with pain; with the reeb 
procal pronoun, to labour. 

Pain’-ful, 117: a. Full of pain; afflictive, difficult: 
industrious, laborious. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede tho Dicuionary. 


Vowels: yaaa chaip’-man: pd-pa’: law: 
8 
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Pain!-ful-ly, ad. With pain; laboriously. 
Pain’-ful-ness, s. Affliction ; laboriousness. 
Pain’-less, a Free from pain or trouble. 
Pains-ta-king. a. Laborious, industrious, 
Pains/-ta-ker, 143: 8. A laborious person. 
PAINIM=pav’-111m, s.anda. A Pagan:—a Payan, 
infidel. (Obs. or Poet.5 
To PAINT=paint, v. a. To represent by colours, 
including delineation; to lay a colouring substance 
or coating on a superficies; to deck with colours in 
fraud or ostentation ; torepresent or describe, to colour 
or diversify not really, but to the thoughts:—ncu. To 
practise painting: to be in the habit of painting the face. 
Paint, s. A colouring rubstance or pigment; coluurs 
representative of any thing; colours laid on the face. 
Paint/-er, s. One who represents by delineation and 
colours; one whose trade is to paint and otherwise 
d-corate buildings and furniture; also, probably of 
different etymolugy, a rope for attaching a boat to the 
s'iip. 
Paint’-ing, s. The ort of representing objects by 
lines and colours; a picture; colours laid on. 


Pains'-ure, (-thre, 147) s. Artof painting. [Dryden.? 

PAIR=pare, 100, 41: 8s. Two things suiting one 
another; two of a sort, a couple, a brace; distinctively, 
aman and wife. 


To Pair, v. mn. and a. To fit asa connterpart; to be 
joined in couples; to couple, as male and female, to 
tits—act. To unite as correspondent; to join in couples, 


Spenser uses To Pair for To [upair, a word of different 


etym. To Pair of, to quit with one who votes oppositaly. 

Pair’-ing-time’, s. The time when birds couple. 

PALACE, &c.. PALACIOUS.—See nader Pa- 
Vatial, 

PALADIN=pal’-d-din, s. A knight of the round 
table. 

PAL.&STRA=pd-le’-strd, 8 Place for athletic 
exercises, 

Pu-les’-tric, a. Belonging to wrestling: [Brown.) 
Piles'trian may be met with in good use. 


PALANQUIN, pal’-ang-kecn’, 158, 145, 115: 


s. A kind of covered carriave used in the East,in which |; 


a person is supported on the shoulders of slaves, 


PALATE=pal’/-ate. 99: s. The upper part or 
roof of the mouth; the instrument of corporeal taste 
ie s deemed; hence also, mental taste, intel- 
ectual relish. DPal’atine, palatal. See also below. 

Tu Pal'-ate, v. a. To perceive by the taste. [Shaks.] 


Pal!-a-ta-ble, 2, 101: a. Pleasing to the taste: 
Brown uses Pal’ative. 

Pal’-a-ta-ble-ness, 8. Quality of pleasing the palate; 
relish, 

Pal’-a-tal, a. and 8. Pertaining to the palate; uttered 
by the palate:—s. A palatal letter; the palatal bone. 

Pa-la!-nal, (-sh’a@l) a. Pertaining to the palate: 
Holder uses Pal’atic.—See also the next class. 

PALATIAL. pd-la’.sh’a@l, 147: @. Befitting a 
palace, magnificent. 

Pal/-a-tine, (-tin, 105) a. and s. Pertaining toa 
yrilace. an epithet applied mee to persons holding 
an office or employment in the palace: hence it im- 

rts, possessing royal privileges; so a county palatine 

is a county over which its earl, bishop, or dnke hada 
royal juriediction, of « hich there were three in Enzland 
—Chester, Durham, and Lancaster, and the name 
still remains to all of them; and Durham till 1836 
remained, as to jurisdiction, with the bishop; but his 
privileges extended little further than to the test or 
subscription understood to be necessary before a writ or 
srocess in the king’s name is valid in the county; so 

likewise the counties of Chester and Laucaster, which 
are now united to the crown, retain little other effect 
of their former state than the existence of certain 
courts peculiar to the counties, and certain rights as to 
pleas; the isle of Ely is likewise often deemed a county 
palatine, but it is rather a royal franchise only, in 
virtue of which the bishop still holds some peculiar 


PA L, 


prrvil-ges:—s. One invested with roval privileges and 
rights; on the continent, a palatine. or count pala‘ine, 
is one delezated by a prince to hold courts of justice 
in a province ; that which {s as a court or hall 

Pa-lat’-1-nate, s. The province or seigniory of a pala- 
tine; distinctively, the Palatinate of the Rhine, upper 
and lower, as it was formerly called. 

Par/-acz, 99: #. A house pertaining to one of royal 
rank; hence, a house eminently splendid, 

Pal"-ace-co/urt. s. A court held before the stewart 
of the king's hon<sehold and the knight-marshal, its 
jurisdiction extending twelve miles round the palace. 

Pa-la'-cious, (-sh’us, 147,90) a. Resembling a 
palace. (Out of use.) 

PALAVER, pd-l¥-ver, s. (Supposed to be from 
the Spanish, and so assuming the foreign sound ofa; 
Prin 170.) A talking; superfluous talk, talk intended 
tu deceive; the African negroes seem to have caught 
the word from some of their visitors, asic use it to sig- 
nifv a public deliberation or conferensa, 

To Pa-la'-ver, r.a. To talk (a person) over, to hum- 
hug by words. [Vuigar.] 

PALE=pale, s A narrow plece of wood joined above 
and below toa rail to enclose prounds; any enclosure; 
district or territory; a perpendicular stripe in an escut- 
cheon ; hence. Pa’-ly, divided by pales into four equal 
parts: the other sense of Pauly isin the next class. 

To Pale, v. a. To enclose with pales, w enclose, to 
encompass. 

Pa!-led, a. Striped. (Spenser.}] Paled (one sylhnble, 
Lid) is the participle, signifying enclosed with pales. 

Pa/-ling, s. A fencework for grounds. 

Pas/-uer, s. A small pale in heraldry. 

PAI.E=pale a. and s. Wan, white of took; not 
rudily ; not high-coloured; not bright, dim:—s. Pale- 
Ness. 

To Pale, ». a. To make pale. 

Pale’-ly, ad. Wanly, not ruddily. 

Pale’-ness, s. State of being or looking pale; waut 
of freshness; want of lustre. 

Pa’-lish, a. Somewhat pale. 

Pal-ly, a. Pale; [Shake. Gay.] 

&I" Among the compounds are Pale’-eyed ; Pale’-fared; 
Pale’-hearted, (dispirited ;) Se. 

PALEACEOUS, pd’-ld-a"-sh’tis, 90: a. Resem- 
bling or having chaff: consisting of chaff. (Kotany.) 

Pa’-le-ons, 90: a. Having chaff. [Brown.) 

PALENDAR=pail’-én-dar, 8. Sort of coaster. 
(Ohs.j 

PALEOGRAPHY, pd/-ld.5p/-rd-fly, 87, 163: 
s. Ancient writings collectively; the knowledge of 
paleography, Palwo-, xc., soe Supp. 

Pal-ie-ol’’-o-gy, 8. A discourse on, or the doetrine of, 
antiquities. 

PALESTRIC, &c.—See under Palestra. 

PALETTE, pal’-ét, [Fr.] 170: 8. A little oval 
board or piece of ivory on which a painter hulds his 
colours. 

PALFREY =pal’-fréy, 142: s. A emall or gentle 
horse, such as is fit for ladies. 

Pal/-freyed, (-frécd=frid, 114, 119) @. Riding 
ona pilfrey. 

PALIFICATION, pA-lé-fé-ca’-shtin, 105,89: 8. 
(Compare Pale, a slip of wood.) The art or practice 
of maki:g ground firm by driving piles into it, 

PALINDROME=pal/-tn-drdme, 8. A word or 
sentence which is the same when read again, the other 
way, or backwards; as“ Madam,” “ Subi dura da rudi- 
bus.” Palilogy, Palimpsest, see Sapp. 

Pai/-in-an-NE”-s1-4, (-zhd-d, 147) 64: 8. The 
state of peing born again,—regeneration. 

Pat.-1n-ovkE’, & A song of which the purpose is to 
BO again over the sentiments of a former sony in order 
to reverse them,—hence, a recantation. * 


PALING,—See under Pale, (a slip of wood.) 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregu.anty of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, ¢. e. visium, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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PA LISA DE=pal-8-sdde/, 105 : s. (Compare Pale, Patm/-ar-y, ( pany-dr-dy) @. Principal ; expital, 
&c.) Pales set by way of enclosure or for defence; a Pa/m/!-er, &. A sort of pilgrim, so called from 
term chiefly of fortification : Pal'isa’ do is algo user. staff of palm-tree which he carried in his haud, differ. 

To Pal’-i-sade’, v. a. To enclose with pulisades. ing from pilgrims in general by leing a coustant tra. 

PA LISH.—See under Pale, (wan.) ai pe Ge places, not - aba to oes ope desti. 

: . |, 2tUon, and by living on alms un T & vow of poverty. 

PALL, piul, 112: s. 4 cloak or mantle of states | Pa/m!-er-worm! (-warm, 141) 8, A worm ona) 
specially, the mantle of an archbishop; the covering with hair, su tu be so called bec he 
theden over the dead: it is also the name of a fiyure d nae all ppoeed -~ ore ae wea 
like the letter Y nsed in heraldry. See also Paw.. ers over all plants. . 

To Pall, v. a, To invest as in a pall [Shaks.] Patounr/ro, (0 sounded) 8, A *pecies of palm-tce 


growiny in the West | ndiea, 

To PALL, pawl, 112: v.". and a. To become Pal-mif’-er-ous, 87, 120: a. Bearing paims. 
vapid,—to lose strength, a A magul taste; to become in- | gap. See other words in the previous clase. See also 8. 
sipid :—act. To make vapid or insipid ; to make spirit- PA LPABLE &al-p3-hi Ol: : 
less; to weaken, to impair; to cloy; Shaftesbury uses » pal’-pa-bl, 101: a, Perceptible ty 
it substantively for a nauseating, touch,—that may be felt; hence, gross, easily detected , 

. plain, easily perceptible. 


Pall’-ing, a. Insipid from repetition, cloying. : ; 
PALLADIUM, pal-la-dd-tim, 90: s. Originally, Pay eebly, Peas oni ire a 


a statue of Pallas io ancient Troy, on the preservation oe 
of which the safety of the city was deemed to depend; | P al’-pa-bil"-s-ty, 84,105: s, Palpablenesa. 
Pa 1.-Pa’-TION, 89: §, Act of feeling. 


hence, any security or protection; in modern chemis- 

try, the name of a white metal, malleable and ductile. To PALPITATE pal’ pa tdte, v. 8. To beat, to 
9 © ° 

flutter, to go pit-a-pat. 


PALLET=pal/-lét, 8. Originally, a straw bed ; 
hence, a mean bed ; a small bed: a palette, which see: Pal’-pe-ta! “tion, 89: 8, A} ting, a ftuts ing, — 
the motion of the heart when it can be felt, 


see also Pallet under Pale, (a slip of wood 3) Pallet is 
also a name for two or three sorts of handicraft twols, 
in which application it seems originally to have sigui- | PALSGRA VE, pavlz’-grdv:, 112, 25: « a 
: count of the palace: compure Palatine, 
PALSY, paw/-zéy 12: a. A privation of volun. 


fied a shov 
PALLIAM ENT, pal’-yd-mént, 146: s. A dress, 

tary motion or feeling, or both, generally accompanied 
by involuntary motion of the parts affected ; paralysis. 


a robe. (Shaks.] See the primary sense of Palliate, 
PALLIARD, pal’-yard, 146: «, A fornicator. 

To Pal!-sy, v.a. To strike as with the palsy, to pa 
ralyze, 


Pal’-liar-dise, (-déze, 104) s. Fornication. (Obs.] 
To PALLIATE, Ai'-1d-Ate, 105, 146: ea. Pal'-sied, (-zid. 114) a. Aficted with caley. 
Pal'-si-cal. a. Palsied, paralytic. 


eunbae Pall and alliament.) Primarily, to cover 

48 with a cloak, to clothe; hence, to cover with an 

excuse: to extenuate, to soften by favourable repre- | 7 PA LTER pawl'-ter Il2: 9», ®%. To faii o 

sentations; to lessen {a pain or disease] without falter in action by subterfuge ; to shift, to dodge; 
(Shaks.) See asa Deuter verb in the next class. 

Pal’-ter-er, 8, He that palters, a shifter. 


curing. Pallial; Palliobranchiate, &c., see Supp. 

Pal’-li-ate, a. Palliated, particularly in the last men- 
tioned sense of the verb, (Unusual. 

Pal”-li-a/-tive, 105: q. and 8. pcccaiag miti. | PA LTRY, pawl-tr éy, 112: a, Sorry, worthless, 
gating, not removing :— s. Something extemuating ; despicable, contemptible, mean. 
something that mitigates without removing. Pal’-tri-ness, $. State of being paltry. 

To Pat!-rgr, v. a. To expend, use, or squander ip 
a paltry manner, (Milton: prose.) 
PALY.—See Pale, (slip of wood:) also under Pale, 
(wan.) 

PAM=péam, s. The knave of clubs at loo; probably 
from palm, victory, as rump from triumph. 

To PAMPER =panv’- per, 36: v. a. To glut, to 
feed high or luxuriously 3 to gratify to the full, 

Panv-pered, 114: Parl. a. Over full, luxuriant 

Pam/-per-ing, s. Luxuriancy. 

PAMPHL ET, pamf'-lét, 163: ¢. A book con. 
sisting only of a sheet or a few sheets, Stitched, and 
suld unbound, 

To Pamph'-let, v. a. To write pamphlets. 

PampA'-let-eer’, & A scribbler of pamphlets, 

PAN=pan, 8. A vessel, broad and generally shallow, 
in which provisions are kept; the part of a gun that 
holds the prime ; anything hollow, as the brain-pan, 

Pan!-cake, s. Thin pudding cooked in a frying-pan. 

To PAN, pan, v. a. To close or join. [Obs. o loe.] 

PANACEA,.— See under PAN., hereafter, 


PANADO=pd-na'-d3, &. Food made by boiling 
bread in water: it is sometimes spelled Punada. 

@4”~ Severa) words commeucing with Paa ‘re, like this 
one, related to the Latin word panis, bread,as Pastler, 
Pantry; Panie-grass, Panntc, or Pannicle ; Pannage; 
Punnter; which see in their places, 

PANCAKE. —Sve above, under Pan, a vessel. 

PANCRATIC, &c., PAN ‘REAS, &c., PAN- 
DECT, PAN DEMIC, PAN DEMONJUM.— 


Pal’ lor (Latin), s. Paleness, pallidness, 

Pal-tid’-+ty, 84, 105: Paleness, pallidness. 

PALL-MA LL, pédl/-méli”, liz: sa play in 
which a ball is struck with a mallet through an iron 
ring; the mallet used, 
PALM, pam, 122: 8. The inner part of the hand; 
the hand spread out; a lineal measure, three inches. 
To Paim, v. a. To conceal in the pam, as jugglers or 
cheaters; to impose by fraud, to impose, generally ful- 
lowed by “pon, (inthis sense Swilt writes i: puum;) 
to handle; to stroke with the hand. 

Palm‘-er, & A ferula: see also in the next cliss, 

Pat! MA-TED, (¢ sounded) a. Having the shape of 
the hand; webbed, as the fect of aquatic fowls, 
al’-mi-ped, a. and 3. Web- footed :—s. A web. 
fonted fow), 

Pal/-mis-try, 105: s. The cheat of foretelling for- 
tune by the lines of the palm: a handy trick, 
al’- mis-ter, Ss. One who deals in palmistry, 


PA LM=pim, 122: sg. (Allied to Palm, the hand, 


it therefore implies supertority: Parns-Sunpay (the 
Sunday before Easter Sunda ) ia so called in comme. 
moration of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when the multitude strewed the way with palm- 
branches. Paim-wine is the same as toddy. Sev under PA N-, hereafter, 

alm!-y, @. Bearing palms; flourishing, victorious, PANDER, pan-der, x. A pimp, a male bawd, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers reer, *wevede the Dictionary, 


Sumels: pate’-wiy: chap’-ma@n: pd-pa’: law: SHd : 5. £. € Jew, 95: a,¢, wy &e. mute, 174, 
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PAN- 


the word comes from Pardarus, the pimp in the story ; PANTA LOON =pdn’-td-lain” » & Originally a 


of Truilus and Cressida, and was once written r. 
Te Pan'-der, v. a. and #. Tobe subservient to lust 
or ion, to pimp for, to pimp. 
Pan “der-ly, a. Pimping. 

Pan’-der-ism, 158: s. The employment ofa pander: 
old authors spell it Pandartm, 

To Pan’-dar-ize, v. 8. To pander. (Cotgrave.]} 

Pan’-dur-ows, 120: a. Panderly. (Middleton.] 

PANDICULATION, pan-dic’-kb-la"-shiin, 89 : 
s. A yawning or stretching; literally, a throwing open. 

PAN DIT.—See Pundit. 

PANDORE, PANEGYRIC, &c.—See under 
PAN,, hereafter. Pandour, see in Supp. 

PANE=pine, s. A square, especially of glass; a 
piece of any thing in variegated work. 

Pane’-less, a. Wanting panes. 

Pan’-gE1, 8. A square, or picce of any matter inserted 
between other bodies; a piece of parchment, or a rol! 
of parchment, belonging to the sheriff, into which are 
entered the names of a jury. 

To Pan’-el, v. a. To form into panels. 

PANG=pang, 8. Extreme poin; sudden shoot of 
anguish. 

To Pang, v. a. To give extreme pain to. 

PANIC=pan’-tck, a. and 8.  Groundless and 
violent, always applied to fear: the word originated 
in the sudden fright and flizht of an army which sur- 
rounded Bacchus in his Indiau expedition, when the 
god Paw, who commanded for Racchus, ordered his 
men at the suggestion of the latter to utter a sudden 
general shout in the middle of the night; Pan’tca! has 
the same meaning, but is less used :—s. A sudden 
fright withont cause. 


PANIC, or PANIC-GRASS.—See Pannicle. 
PANICLE, pin’-é-cl, 105, 101: s. The down trpon 


reeds; a species of inflorescence in which the flowers 
and fruits are scattered on peduncles variously sub- 
divided, as in oats and some of the grasses. 
Pa-nic-u-la-ted, a. Furnithed with panicles. 
PANNADE=pin-nade’, s. Curvet of a horse. 
PANNAGE=p§an’-nage, 8. Food that swine feed 
on in the woods: see the note at Panado. 
PANNEL=pin’-nél, 8. (This word is probably 
related to Panicle.) A kind of rustic saddle; a 
naine also given to the stomach of a hawk. In other 
senses, see Panel 
PANNICLE, pin/-né-cl, 105,101: 8. (Compare 
Panado and Panicle.) A plant of the millet-kind, wovose 
seeds in some places abroad are used to make bread: 
it is also called Pan’nick, or Pan’ic, and Pau‘ic-grass. 
PANNIER. pin’-né-er, 8. Originally a bread- 
basket, (compare Panado,) at present one of two 
baskets thrown across a beast of burthen, in which 
fruit or other things are carried, 
PANNIKEL, pan’-né-kél, 105: s. (Compare 
Pan, a vessel.) The brain-pan. (Spenser.} 
PANOPLY, PANORAMA, PANSOPHY, 
PANTECHUNICON, &c.—See under PAN-, here. 
after. 

PANSY, pan/-zdy, 151: 8s. A kind of violet fanci- 
fully marked: the word implies a thought or fancy. 
To PANT=pant, v. n. To palpitate, to have the 

breast heaving as in short respiration; to play with 
intermission; to wish earnestly, with aster or for. 
Pant, s. Palpitation; motion of the heart. 
Pant’-er, s. One who pants. (Congreve.] 
Pant’-ing, 8. Act of panting. 
Pant’-ing-ly, ad. With palpitation. 
Pant’-ess, s. Difficulty of breathing in a hawk. 


baptismal name very frequent among the Venetians, 
aod hence applied to them by the other States as a 
common name; afterwards a name of derision as re- 
ferring to a part of their dress that then distinguished 
the Venetians, vamely, breeches and stockings that 
were all of a piece; in later times this part of dress 
similarly made has gone by the same name, but used 
in the plural numb-r; in the singular the word sig- 
nities an old man or buffoon dressed iu pantaloons, a 
character common in ancient [Italian pantomimes as 
well as in modern ones: it is to this character Shak- 
speare alludes in the Seven Ayes. 

PANTER=pain’-ter, s. A net. (Chaucer.) See 
also under To Pant, with Pantess, Panting, &c. 


PANTHEIST, &c, PANTHEON, PAN- 
THER.—See under PAN-, hereafter. 

PANTILE=pdan'-tile, 8. A gutter-tile, ori)mally 
a pent.tile. 

PANTLER=pain’-tler, 8. (Cotapare Panado.) An 


officer in a great family who was charged with the 
bread. 


PANTOFLE, pan-to0/-fl. 107: #. A slipper. 

PANTOGRAPH, &c., PANTOMETER, PAN- 
TOMIME, &c.—See hereafter, under PAN-. 

PANTON, pan/’-ton. s. A shoe contrived to recover 
a narrow and hoof-bound hecl. 

PANTRY, pan/-tréy, 105: s, (Compare Panado.) 
Originally, the store-room fur bread only, now for all 
provisions. 


PAN-. See alsu Stepp. 
PANURGY, pan-ur/-géy, 105: 8. Skill in adl 


kinds of work; general skill or craft, 

Pan’=4-CE”-4, 8. An adl-curing medicine. 

Pan-crar’-ic, 88: a. Able to subdue aff at gym- 
nastic contests: Puncrafical is the same. 

Pan-cre-as, (pany’-cré-ds, 143, 158) 8. A sub- 
stance, all flesh, as its name imports, otherwise called 
the sweetbread, being a gland situated at the bottom 
of the stomach. 

Pan’-cre-at’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to the pancreas. 

Pan’-pkcT, 8. A treatise which embraces a// the parts 
or branches of the subject treated, applied as a name 
to the digest or collection of the Roman or civil law. 

Pan-pDEM-IC, @. Incident to a//, or a whole people. 

Pan’-pg-Mo”-NI-UM, 90: 8. The palace or city of 
ali the demons. [Milton.] 

PaN-voRe’, 8. That which vibrates af/ souuds,—the 
name of an old sort of lute, often corruptly called a 
handore. 

Pan’-E-GYR”-I¢, (-jér’-Ick, 88) | 129, 115: a, 

Pan’-E-GYR”-1-CAL, (-jr/-é-cal) f and 8. Origi- 
nally, pertaining toa Panegyris (Pan-e’-j¢-ris), or 
a meeting of afl the people on sume solemn cccasion, 
when praises were publicly pronounced on those who 
had deserved well of their country: hence the present 
Meaning, eucomiastic, giviuy praise:—s. (Ouly the 
former word ) A euloyy, an encomiastic piece. 

Pan!-e-gyr-ist, (-jér’-ist, 115) s. One that bestows 
praise, a eulogist. 

To Pan"-e-gyrt-ize’, v.a. and n, To praise highly ; 
to bestow praises. 

Pan’-v-pr.y, s. All the armour which can be worn 
fur defence,—complete armour, 

Pan’-o-RaA"-m4, 8. Aview of all or the whole, a full 
view, the name given tu a painting op the interior sur- 
face of a large cylinder, which is viewed from « staUon 
in the centre. 

Pan’-so-PHF, (-fey, 163, 105) 8. All wisdom. 

Pan-sopA’-t-cal, 83: a. Pretendmyg to know every 
thing. 

Pan’-ra-mor’-piic, 163: a. Taking aff shapes. 


PANTABLE, pain’-td-bl, 3s. A pantofie. [Mas- | gge~ See words in which Pan- has not the sease of af 


singer.) 


previously to this class, 


The sigan = te uscd after modcs of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, t. €. mission, ‘65: vizh-tn, #.¢. vision, 165: din 166: then 166, 
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PAP 


eer See words in which Pan- has not the sense of ail, 
previously to this class. 

PAN-TKCH!-NI-CON, (-téck’-né-con, 161) 8. That 
which is for al/ things of artificial workmauship,—the 
name of a repository. 

Pan/-rau-ist, & He who believes that a// is God,— 
that there is no difference between God and the uni- 
verse; an old opinion that was revived with modifica- 
tions by Spinova in the 17th century. 

Pan’-the-is"-tic, 88: a. Confounding God with the 
universe, 

Pan-Tur’-on, 18: 8. A temple of afl the gods. 

Pan’-THen, 8. The enemy or hunter of a// beasts, — 
or perhaps the beast whose skin has the colours of a// 
beasts,—the name of a spotted terocious animal other- 
wise called the pard. 

Pan!-roo”-na-Puy, (-fty, 163, 105) 87: 8 De 
scription of al/,—view of an entire thing. 

Pan/-to-grapA, s. An instrument by which a// things 
can be copied; also written Pantagraph. 

Pan-trom’-x-TER, 87: 8. An iustrument for mea- 
suring all sorts of elevations, angles, and distances. 

Pan’-ro-MIME, & ANd a. One who mimics ad/; one 
who expresses his meaning by mute action; a buf- 
foon; a representation by mute mimicry :—adj. Re- 
presenting only in gesture and dumb show. 

Pan’-to-mim-ic, 83: t a. Representing only by 

Pan/-to-mim"-:-cal, gesture or dumb show. 

PaNunGy.—See at the head of the class. 

age See words in which Pan- has not the sense of ali, 
previously to this class. 

PAP=pap, s. A nipple of the breast, n teat. 

Pap’-il-lar-y, a. Pertaining to the pap or nipple; 
resembling a nipple. 

Pap’-il-lows, 120: a. Papillary. 

PAP=pap, 8. A soft food for infants, made with 
bread boiled; pulp of fruit. 

To Pap, v.a. To feed with pap. [B. and FI.) 

Pap’-py, a. Soft, succulent; easily divided. 

Pa-pes’-cent, a. Pappy. [Arbuthnot.] 


PAPA, pd-p#’, 97: s. Aspiritual father; see Pape: 
a fond name for father used in many languages. 

Pavacy. Paran, &c.—Sce under Pape. 

PAPAVEROUS, pd-pav-ér-tis, 120: a. Resem- 
bling poppies; having the qualities of a poppy. See S. 

PAPAW=pd-paw’, s. A tree of warm climates, 
sometimes 20 feet high, with a fruitas large as a melon, 
which is boiled fur food as a vegetable. 

PAPE=pape. s. A spiritual father; distinctively, 
the head of the Catholic church, being another fourm 
of the word Pope. 

Pa!-pa-cy, 8. Pupedom. 

Pa!-pal, 12: a. Belonging to or proceeding from the 
pope; pertaining to the Roman hierarchy. 

Pa/-pvism, 158: s. Papistry. 

Pa’-pist, s. One who maintains the entire supremacy 
of the pope,—a word of reproach used by Protestants 
of Catholics: Pa'palin is an older word of the same 
purport. 

Pa’-pis-try, #. Devotion to the pope. 

Pa-pis'-tic, 88 : } a. Conformaobdle to the doctrine or 

Pa-pis’-ti-cal, J practice which requires entire snb- 
mission to the Pope. 

PAPER=pa’-per, 36: s.and a. The substance on 
which we write and print; a piece of paper; a single 
sheet; any written iustrument:—a. Made of paper, 
thin, slight, 

Tv Pal-per, v.a. To cover with paper: to fold in 
prper; ina sense now obsolete, to register. 

¢s~ Among the compounds are Pa’per-cred’it, (the sys- 
tem of dealing on written evidences of debt circulated 
w lieu of money: SO FR le (having a face 
white as paper;) Pa'per-hite”, (a machine or play. 
thing of paper to resemble a kite in the nir;) Pa’. 
per-ma'ker; Pa per-miil’; Pa’per-mon"ey, (written 


PAR 


evidences of debt circulated as money ;) Pa" pe- 
stain’er, (one that stains or stamps paper for hang- 


ings ;) &e. 

PA PESCENT.—Sve under Pap, soft food. 

PAPHIAN., pa/-fé-an, 163: a. and s. Pertaia- 
ing to Paphos, a city of Cyprus, or to Venus, wio was 
worshipped there; venereal :—s. A Cyprian. 

PAPIER-MACHIE’, pap’-yay-ma’-shay. [Fr.] 
170: s. A substance made of paper reduced ty paste. 

PAPILIO, pd-pil/-yd, 90: s. A butterfty. 

Pa-pil’-io-na’’.ceows, (-shus, 147) a. Revembling 
a butterfly. (Botany.] 

PAPILLARY, &c.—See under Pap, the nipple. 

PAPISM, PAPIST, &c.—See under Pape. 

PAPPUS=pip’-pus, s. The so% downy substance 
that grows on the seeds of certain plants, so called as 
resembling the gray hairs of an old man or grand 
father: compare Papa. 

Pap/-pous, 120: a. Having soft light down. as 
thistles, 

PAPPY.—See under Pap, soft food. 

PAPULE=pip'-d-lée, 103: s. pl (Compue 


ap, a vipple.) Pimples or eruptions. 


Pa 
Paptarioue 120: a. Full of pimples. 


PAPYRUS=pd-pi'’-riis, 8. An Egyptian reed of 
wich the ancients made paper: it is the parent of the 
modern word. In the pl., Pa-py’-ri. 

PAR=par, 33: s. State of equality : equal value: 
it is chiefly used as a term of traflic; astaall river fisk 

PARA-}, A prefix in words of Greck origin, signify- 
ing position close to, uenr. side by side, and henes 
correspondence of parts, as iu Jaranymph, Parase!/eae, 
Parallel, Purable, &c.: alsv, a state ont of, beyond, or 
on the other side; hence, a passing through; and 
hence likewise the notion of pervading; as in /’ares- 
chyma, Paracentric, Paragege, Purelcon, Parorgam, 
&c.; also, a state of be.ng against or contrary, or £0 as 
to oppose and keep off, as in Larador, Parulagy, 
Parascruastic, &e . Parachute, Parasol, &e., which last 
ure arbitrary compounds derived through the French. 

PARABLE, par’-d-bl, 101: 8. (See Para-.) That 
which in cast or placed by the stde of something else, 
a similitude, lying, as it were, side by side with the 
thing illustrated. There is an adjective Pa’-rabée. used 
by Brown, signifving procurable or easily obtained, 
which is no relation of this word, but is from the same 
Laiin source as the last syNable of the verb Jo - 

are. The technical rhetorical term for PaPabe 
is Paral’a-le. 

To Par'-u-ble, v. a. To represent by a parable. 

Pai-an'-0-1.4, & A section of 2 cone so directed that 
the cutting plane is even or parailel with on- side of 
the cone; or (by another explanation) sv cast or con- 
trived that there is an equality between the equare of 
ncertain proportional hue, and the rectangle under 
two other lines related to that proportional one. 

Pan-ap'-o-1.15M, 158: 8. A reduction to an equiva- 
lent state, as when the terms of an equation are 
divided by a known quantity involved or multiplied in 
the first term. 

Panr’-4-Bo1."-1¢, 88: } 

Pan!-4-B03."<1-CAls 
form of a parabola, 

Par’-u-bol"-1-cal-ly, ad. By way of parable; 1 
form of a parabola. 

Pau-apl-u-.o1, ¢, A curve having properties like to 
those ofa parabola. 

PARACELSIAN, par'-d-céi"-sh’a@n, 147: 8. 
and a. A physician who followed the practice of 


Paracelsus :—adj. Denoting the medical practice of 
Paracelsus. 


PARACENTESIS= par'-d-cén-te"-cis, 8. (See 
Para-.) A puncturing through the skin,—the opera- 
tion of tapping. 

PARACENTRIC = pir’-d-cén"-trick, 88: @ 

See Para-.) Going on? of the strict curve which would 
orm a circle: Paracen'lrical is the same, 


@ Expressed by parable or 
similitude ; also having the 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictlonary. 
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law: podd: j'®, te. jew, 55: ae) &e. mate, 171, 


PAK 
PARACHRONISM, par-dck’-rén-tzm, 87, 165, 


158: 2. (See Para-.) A deviation out of the true course 
of time,—an error io chronology. 

PARACHUTE, par-d-shooe’, [Fr.] 170: s. 
(See Para-.) An instrument like an umirella ased in 
aerostation for safety against a ful. 

PARACLETE= pair-d-cléte, s. (See Para-.) He 
who, being near, calls to or intercedes,—the interces- 
sur, the Holy Ghost. 

PARADE=pd-rad¢’, s. Show, ostentation, military 
orter, guard ; place where truups draw up to do duty 
and mount guard. 

To Pa-rade’, v. a. and nm. To exhibit in a showy 
and ostentatious manner; to assemble for the pur- 
piss of being inspected or exercised ;—acu. To assem. 
le and be marshalled in military order; tou go ab ut 
as in parade. 


PARADIGM, par’-d-dim, 157: 8. (See Para-.) 
That which is exhibited in close position to its copy,— 
an example, a model. 

Par’ a-dig-mat"-i-cal, a. Exemplary. 

Par’-a-dig-mat"-i-cal-ly, ad In the way of example. 

Zo Par'-a-diy"-ma-tize, v.a. To set forth asa 
model. 


PARA DISE=pfar’-d-dice, 152: 8. The blissful 
regions in which the first pair was placed; any place 
of felicity. —See also Parvis. 

Par’-a-di-si"-a-cal, 84: a. Vertaining to paradise; 
suiting Paradise; making a paradise: Paratis‘an or 
Paradisean, ( par’-d-dizh"-’an,) with the same 
meaning, is uo Jonger in use. 

PARADOX, par-d-dicks, 188: #. (See Para-.) 
That which is cun’rary to opinion; an assertion or 
position in appearance absurd, vet true in fact. 

Par’-a-dor’-i-cal, a. Having the nature of a para- 
dox; inclined to tenets or notivas contrary to received 
opinions. 

Par'sn-dox"-i-cal-ly, ad. Yo a paradoxical manner. 


Par-a-doz’'-t-cal-ness, 8. State of being paradoxical. 


Par’-a-doz-ol’-v-gy, 87 : 8. The use of paradoxes. 
( Brown.) 

PARAGOGE=pir"-d-g6/-jdy, 2. (See Para-.) A 
driving beyond or out of the usual limits, a pplied as the 
name of a grammatical figure by which a word is 
lengthened in syllables without alteration of meaning; 
as if from cadence we form cadency, or from dear, deary. 


Par’-a-gog!"-i-cal, (-gdd’-gé-cal, 88, 92) a, Per- 
taining toa paragoge: Par’agug“tc is the same. 

PARAGON =piar-d-gon. s. (Compare Par, equal.) 
A companion, aneqnal; hence, iu old writers, a match 
for the trial of excellence; emulation; and, hence, that 
which is set up for emulation. that which all try to 
equal; amedlel, pattern, or something supremely ex- 
cellent. 

fo Par’-a-gon, v. a, and n. To compare, to mention 
io competition; to be e;ual to:—aew. To pretend 
equality or comparison. 

PA RAGRAM =par-d-rdm, ¢. (See Para-.) That 
which is near or resembles in writing or sound, a pun, 
aplayou words. 

Par'-a-gram’-ma-tist, s. A punster. 


PARAGRAPH, par-d-graf, 163: s. (See Para-.) 
Originally, some mark written by the side of the text in 
order to signify a portion of the discourse which relates 
to one point, asthe mark still used in the Bible: 
hence, « correspondent portion of written or printed 
matter, whether indicated in this or in any other way; 
in general, the indication is by a break at the end of 
one ptragraph, and an indentation at the beginning 
of the next. 

To Par’-a-graph, v. a. To form {nto paragraphs ; 
to introduce into a piracraph. 

Par’-a-graph’-1-cal, 88 : a, Denoting « paragraph; 
Par’agraph"ic is the same. 

Par’-a-graph"-i-cal-ly, ad. With distinct divisions. 


PAR 
PARALEIPSIS, par’-4-\tp.’-s¥s, 106: s. (See 


Para.) A leaving owt or on one side,—the name of a 
rhetorical figure by which a speaker pretends to omit 
what in reality he mentions. ; 

Par’-a-li-pom’'-en-a, 6: 8. p/. Things omitted; books 
of supplemental things. 


PARALLAX, par-dl-licks. 183: s, (See Para..) 
The arc of the heavens intercepted between the true 
place of an elevated body and its apparent place; so 
named as being the effect of change in the situation ot 
the observer, which carries his cye out of or beyond a 
point first ascertained. 

Par’-al-lac’’-tic, 88: a, Pertaining to a parallax. 

PARALLEL=pir-dl-lél, a. and s. (See Para-.) 
Lying even ut side by side with another thing,—extended 
in ‘he same direction, and preserving always the same 
distance; having the same direction or tendency ; con- 
tinuing a resemblance through many particulars :—s, 
That which is parallel; a line marking the latitude 5 
resemblance; comparison made. 

To Par’-al-lel, v. a. To place so as to be parallet; 
to keep level with; to correspond to; to be equal to; 
to compare. 

Par’-ai-lel-ly, ad. Yn a parallel manner. 

Par’-al-lel!-a-ble, a. That may be equalled. [Bp. HalL? 

Par’-al-lel-less, a. Matchless. (i. and FI.) 

Par-al-lel-ism, 158: 8. State of being parallel ; 
resemblance, comparison. 

Par!-41.-L81//-0-aram, & A_ right-lined  quadri- 
lateral figure whose opposite sides are parallel and 
equal; in common language it is sometimes limited to 
a rectangle longer than broad. : 

Par’-al-lel/-o-gram”-ic, 88: a. Having properties 
ofa parallelogram. 

Panr’-a1-1.uL/-o-pip/-rn, 8, A solid figure contained 
by six quadrilateral figures, whereof every opposite 
two are parallel, properly parallelepiped. 

PARALOGY, pér-al’-d-g¢y, 87, 105: 8. (See 
Para..) That which is opposed or contrary to reason,— 
false reasoning. 

Par-al/-o-gism, 158: 8. An irrational argument. 


PARALYSIS, par-al’-4-cis, 87: 8. (See Para-.) 
A loosening from the sources of vital function, such as 
goes through or perrades the parts affected.—a palsy. 

Par’-a-lyt/-ic, 88: a. and s Pualsied: (/’ara- 
lytical is the same :)—s. One struck by palsy. 

To Par’-al-yze, (par’-dl-1ze) v. a. To strike as 
with palsy, to benumb, torendertorpid, to make useless. 

PARAMETER=par-am’-¢-ter, 87 : 8. (See Para-.) 
That which lies side by side as a proportional measure, 
namely, a third proportional to the absciss and any 
ordinate: {t is by the equality of the rectangle under 
the parameter and absciss, with the square of the 
ord‘nate, that the parabola is determined.—See Ellipse 


PARAMOUNT=par’-d-mownt, 32: a. and s. 
Superior, having the highest Jurisdiction, with to; 
eminent of the highest order:—s. The highest in rank, 
the chief. 

PARAMOUR. pir’-d-moor, [Fr.] 170: ¢. One 


who attaches himself to another throug’ lore; a lover, 
A wooer, at present seldom used but of one who loves 
loosely, or with violation of moral propriety, but by 
Spenser and other old poets used in a good sense: it 
was also applied by them toa woman, but at present 
only to a man. 

PARANYMPH, par-d-nimf, 163: s. (See Para-.) 
One who goes side by side with the bride, one who 
leads the bride to her marrisge ; one who countenances 
or supports. . 

PARAPEGM, piar'-d-pém, 157: s. (See Para-.) 


That which is fixed close to or upon, applied as the 
name of a brazen table fixed to a pillar, ou which laws 
and proclamations were engined, and to a table set 
up publicly containing an account of the rising and 
setting of the stars, eclipses, &e.; whence astrolo- 
gers gave this name to thvir tabler: the Greek form 
entire is parapey’ma, (g sounded,) the plural 9f which 
is parupeg’mata. 


The sign — is nacd afer modes of spelling that have no 'rreguinrity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tin, (. ¢e. mission, 165: vizh-un. 1 4 viston. 165: 
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thin, 166° Chép. 266, 


PAR 


PARAPET=pa./ed-pét, s. A wall breast high. 


PARAPHERNALIA, par-d-fer-na"-lé-d, 163, 
90: s. pl. (See Para-.) Things that go beyund, or are 
over and above a wife's dowry, whicu she is entitled 
by law to take with her; the ajparel and vrnameuts 
ofa wife suitable to her deyree; hence the word has 
been used to signify ornaments of dress generally. 

PARAPHIMOSIS, pir'-d-fé-mod"-cis, 163: 8, 
(See Para-.) That which, as a bridle, is opposed to, or 
obstructs the drawing down of the fureskiu,—the name 
of a disease, or rather the effect of oue. 

PARAPHRASE, pai/-d-fraze, 163, 151: 8. (See 
Para-.) That which is placed by the side of a passage 
in order tu explain it,—an explanation in many words; 
loose or free translatiun as oppused to metaphrase. 

To Pat'-a-phrase, v. a. and’ a. To interpret by 
comments; to translate with latitude:—ncu, ‘l'o make 
a paraphrase. 

Par’-a-phrast, #. A lax interpreter or translator. 

Par’-a-phrast/'-t-cal, 88: a. Lax in interpretation ; 
not literal, not verbal: Par’aphrus’tic is the same. 

Par'-a-phras’'-ta-cal-ly, ad. {0 a paraphrastic mauner. 

PARAPHRENITIS, par-d-tré-ni//-tis, 163 : s. 
(See Para-.) That which passes through or pervades the 
diaphragm,—an iuflammation of the diaphragm: the 
word also siguities pirensy, or that which pervades the 
mind, some oft hv old physicians imagining thai the dia- 
phraym and not the brain was the seat of the mind, 
and, as Quincy observes, it certainly has a nice consent 
and fellow-feeling with the head. 

PARAPLEGY, par’-d- pléd/-gdy, 8. (See Para-.) 
A stroke through the part,—a palsy of the luwer part 
of the body. 

PARAQUITO, par-d-ke”-td, 170: 8. A paroquet. 
'Shaks.)} 


PARASANG=pir-d-sdny, s. A Persian measure 
of length, about four miles. 

PARASCENIUM, par’-d-ce’-né-iim, 90: s. 
(See Para-.) The place beyond the stage, the tiring- 
room of the ancient theatie, also called J’ustscenium. 

PARASCEUASTIC=par’-d-sh-as"-tick, 59, 
48: a. (See Para-.) Pens against, preparatory: 
Donne uses Par’asceue to siguify a preparation; and, 
because « aud 9 were anciently confounded, we may 
also meet with Par’usceve iu the same sense. 

PARASBLENE=pir'-d-sé-lé"-nd, 101: 8. (See 
Para-.) That which is ly the side of or near the moon, 
—a metvur called also a mock moon. 


PARASITE=par-d-cite, 152: s (See Para-.) 
One whiose office os function is near, or concerns corn 
or food; originally, an officer appuinted to collect corn 
for the public sacrifices; aflerwards, one wio partook 
of the sacrifices; subsequently, and at present, one 
who frequents rich tables and earns his welcome by 
flattery; a sycophant. 1% 

Par"-a-si'-tism, 158: 8. Sycophancy. [Milt.: prose.] 

Par-a-sit"-i-cal, 85: a, Flattering, wheedling; in 
botany, living on. another plant; Parasitic is the same, 

Par’-a-sit"-i-cal-ly, ad. In a parasitic manner. 

PARASOL, pir-d-sole”, [Fr.] s. (See Pura-.) 
That which keeps of the sun—a little umbrella. 

PARASYNEXIS, par’-d-stn-écks’-is, 1832s. 
(See Vara..) A conventicle out of rule,—an unlawful 
meeting. 

PARATHES(S=par.-ai/-d-cis, 87: 8. (See 
Para-.) A placing stde by side; iu grammar, the same 
as apposition ; in rhetoric, a parenthetical uotice, gene: 
rally of something to be afterwards expanded; in 
privting, # parenthetical notice when marked thus, [ |. 

PARAVAIL=par’-d-vail’, a. Holding for profit. 
the epithet of the lowest kind of tenant in the feadal 
system, implying that he held of a mediate Jord, and 
not of the king, or in cupite 

PARAVAUNT, par'-d-vdnt”, 122: ad. Pub. 


licly, im trout: the word ia old French, [Spenser.) 


PAR 


To PARBOIL=par’-boil, 33, 30: ». a. To bal. 
iu, part, to half buil. 

To Par'-preax, (-brdke 100) v. ». and a. To 
vomit: hence, Par’break, 8. a vomit. [Chs.] 

PARBUCKLE, par'-buc-kl, 101: 4. A rupe like 
a pa‘r of slings for hoisting casks, &c. 

PARCK.L=par’-cél, I4: 5. A part, a poition: a 
quantity or mass ;-a number of persons or things, ge- 
nerally in contempt; in modein use, it o mmunly 
sivnities a small bundle. 

Ts Par’-cel, v. a. To divide into portions; to make 
up into a mass: among sailurs, Tv parcel @ seam is 
tu lay canvass over it, and daub it with pitch; and 
Parcelling is a name for long narrow slips of cunvass, 
daubed with tar, to be used for binding. 

Pau’-cr-NEn, 8. One who holds a fee with others; 
properly, a cv-parcerer, 

Par’-ce-nar-y, 129, 12,105: s. A holding of land by 
joint tenants as by one individual,—joiut-tenancey. 

vo PARCH =partch, v. a. and n, To burn slightly 
and superficially :—naeu. To be scorched ; to becume 
very dry. 

Parch’-ed-ness, 8, State of being scorched. 

PARCUMENT=partch’-mént, s. Skin ofasheep 
or goat made fit for writing on: the skin of a calf, 


on distinguished from that of the sheep, is called 
rellum, 


PARCITY, par-cé-tdy s. Sparingness. (Obs) 

PARD=pard, 33: 8. The leopard; in poetry, any 
spotted beast: Spenser and other old authors ase 
Pardale. , 

To PARDON par-dor, collog. par’-dn, 114: 
v. a. To excuse, to furgive, to graut the remission of a 
penalty. 

Par’-don, s. Forgiveness; remission of penalty; uff- 
cial warrant of forgiveness, or of penalty remitted. 

Par'-don-a-ble, 101: a. Venial, exeusable. 

Par’-don-a-bly, 105: ad. Excusably. 

Par’-dun-a-ble-ness, . Susceptibility of pardun. 

Par’.don-er, s. One who pardons; also, among out 
ancestors, one whose trade it was to retail real or pre- 
tended indulgences which he professed to buy whole 
sale of the pope. 

To PARE=pare, 41: v @. To cut off as the 
perficial substance or extremity of a thing; to dinsi- 
nish by little and litte; sometimes followed by +7 
aud away, 

Pa’-rer, 8. He or that which pares 

Pa’-ring, s. That which is pared off; rind. 

PAREGORIC=piar'-¢-gir-ick, 88: a. and « 
Assuaging, mollifying, comfurting s—s. A medicine 
that comforts. 

PAREICON=par-él'-cén, #. (Seo Para-.) A 
drawing out or bcyond the limits,—as wheu a word is 
len hened by an added sy lLkible or word, 

PAREM BOLE=par-éw’-bi-ld, 101: 8. (See 
Para) That which is thrown close to, in the way or 
progtess of a sentcuce,—a sort of parenthesis wloeh 
immediately relates to the subject of the sent nee, aud 
so diflers from the parenthesis, which may relate to 


some sulject distinct from that of the sentence in- 
terrupted, 

PARENCHYMA, par-&ng’-ké-md, 158, 161 
105: s, (See Para-.) That which is framed for a 
flnid to pass throughont its parts,—any soft porous 
substance, but particularly those interior parts of the 
wnimal body through which the blood is strained fur 
its better fermentanou and perfection 

Par’-en-chym‘-a-tous, 120: a. Pertaining to the 
parenchmya: spongy: some authors use Parca’ 
chymous; in bot., cellular (tissue) with trauncated sacs. 

PARENESIS—=par-el-né-cis,. 5. (See Para-.) 
Praise correspondent to the person anl thing,—per 
suasion to do something, exhortation. 

Par’-e-net!-1c, SS: 


Par’-e-net!'-i-cal, } a. Hortatory, encouraging. 


The schemes entice, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Fowels: gate/-way: chap’-man: pd-pi’: ldu: yddd: )'0, tee. yew, 53: Ot) yo AG mule, 17). 
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PAR 
PARE NT=pare-&ne, 4] 


PAR 


& He or she that pro- | 7% Par’-ley, v.”. To treat 


by word of mouth; tg 
ly. 


dices youny, a father or mother; cause, suurce., talk; to discuss anything oral 
4 -rentage, s. Extraction, birth. Par’-ley, & Talk ; oral conference: 70 beat q parley 

Pa’-rent-less, @. Des:itute of parents, is to beat the drum for a parley, 

Pu-rent/-al, a. Pertaining to Parents; becoming a Al!“ A-MENT, (pa r’-lé-mént, 103) 8. Strictly 
parent; tender, the assembly of the kin and three estates of the 
4-REN“TI-CIDE, ¢, The killer of his parents, realm, namely, ti e lords Spiritual, the lords temporal 

Pa!-nn-ta-ri0N, 89: 8 Something done or said Dei Coens: one pend heed tu siznity onty 
in honour of the dead, a word derived from Pureatatia, out jcliding tinge Y Of fords aud commons, witit- 
which were feasts and SACTiliceg performed by the la J ae: gov . 

omans in honour of thelr deceased parents and other pad BOE, ) na Pertaining to parliament , 
relationn, WoC BY par men : 

PARENTHESIS=par-&n/-d-) 10] 2 8 (See Tone gien-ta rth the peatant, 824 @ One of 
cls, sing, Para..) That those who side With the parliament agatost Charles 

aK ‘ : » by some writers called Par'liamenteers” —q. At- 

PARE ae ESES, Par-En’-thd-( which 18 placed tiched to the parliament against Charles I, 
COcz, pi, in, g0 as tu be Mt =Lour, 120: 6 4 room in monasteries in which 
4y, or Ke alony the way, during the progress of another t religious Meet for the Urpore of converse ; hence, 
oles aia Sentence tnserted in another sentence, in & room iu houses on the tirst fluor for the convenivnt 
venera distinguished by the marks (). reception of Visitors; a better sort of roum in houses 
ar-en-thet”-ic, $8 :) g. Pertaining to or using | _ of entertainment, 

Pa t’-en-thet!’-i-cal, parenthesus; made by the 44/-Lous, 120: @. Keen, shrewd. a¥~ According 
way or aside to Junius, and other etymulogists, it is from Perilous, 
ar-en-thet//_ -cal-ly, ad. In or by way of paren. because, in very old writers, this last is written parel- 
thesis. xed : ae more obvious ety Molugy is, however, here 

PARER —seo under To Pare ee 

~ : ar’-lous-n 8. : 

PARERGY, pir'-er-giy.s. (See Para-.) That which Pan'on, 183, euekness keenneas 
’ RCW &. (Se AR-o1, 18: @ B word of mouth, as Parol 
lies on one side of Something importint, and may evidence, distin Vished fj tt 
be passed by or not,—something unimportant, Pa-role’ ; F g an ae eee 

PARG ET=par JEG, 14: 8, Plaster laid on roofs of ticularly bre ptinernh ST, aa a solatla 
rooms; paint, , : eS 

To Par'-get, 9. q. and x. To plaster, to paint. PARMACI Y, @ corruption of Spermaceti. 

Par’-get-e-, «A plastanee: PA RMESA N, par’-mé-zin”, 15]; @. The epithet 

PA RHELION, ar-ha’-ld-dn, YO: s, (See of » delicate Cheese made at Parma, in Italy. . 
Pars...) pit which is by the side of or near the sun PA ROCHIAL, eae ae . an [Obs.” 

78 mock sun, Pd-ro'-ke-@l, 0, 161: a, Be. 

PARIA L=pd-ri'-a}, 8 A colloquial contraction of longing 'O a parish, 

Fair-rayal, applied as a name jor three cards uf a sort P.. Seedy ad. Ine Parish ; by parishes, 
at certain games, TO -chi-g| “tty, 84, 105; sg, State of being pa. 

PARIETAL=pd-ri'-d-tal, a Pertaining to walls; | | rochial. (Marriot 1769. 
constituting the sides of something in the manner ofa | Fa-r o'-chi-an, @. and «. Belonging to » parish - 
wall. ; (Bacon.J—s 4 parishioner. (Liitle ured] 

Pa'-ri/-e-tine, 105: &. Piece of 4 wall. (Burton.] PARODY, par’-d-d 105: 8, (See Para-.) A 

Pa-ntr “FrTAR-Y, 8. A herb otherwise called Pellitory 50ng or composition running as it were side § side, or 
of the wall. . Paralle] with another, in which the Words, y slisht 

PARIS— ir’-ts, & The herb true-love. changes here aud there, sugyest an amusing coutrixt 

Pp ARISH=par/-ish, sand a. A division, the 23 of erent or sentiment, in general turning what Was 
ticalar charge of a secular priest, bein one of those a Sey eg eurlesque. . 
or a subdivision of one of thuse, into which the king. . : y’ y: & To imitate tn Parody, 

om was divided by Hooorius, Archbishop of Canter. | Pa-rod “cal, 84; a, Copying afer the manner of 
io aye! Belonging to a parish, parochial; parody. [Warton. 
Main MY) Y the parish. PA anes 
a-rish’-ion-er, s. One that belongs to a parish. nol PAROLE, ee oe 

PARIS fik viesy | PA RONOMASIA, par’-d-nd-ma"-2hd-d, 147; 
ARISIAN, pa-riz/-yan, collog, pd-rizh’-'gn 
146, 147: 5A Dative of Pai, 8. e Para-.) A figure of speech which derives its 

08S 8. . point or force the nearness of names with regard 
PARISYLLA BIC, par'-é-sil-lab"-ick, 105, 88:| to sound, as, They are fiends, not Sriends ; it is a sort of 
@. Having equal or like syllables, un prs of a rs) saa sigh use an Anglicised 
' . Fm of the word, name » Par’onomasy; but the 
PARITOR, pas’-d-tor, 105, 18: 8, A beadle ; a are not at present followed. : : 
summoner of the courts of civil law, an 4pparitor, ar’-o-no-mas"-t; ] Pertaining to 
PARITY, par’-d-tdy, 105: «. Equality. masia. sar eee aeee ae poe 
PARK=park, 33: %. A picce of ground enclosed Par-on’- Y-Movs, a. Near to another word in mean- 
tr chace. or other Purposes of pleasure : parks were ing, asd istinguished from synonymous, or such as are 
originally grants out of forest lands with privileges quite the same jn mMeining: thus it may be said that 
Which las only while the were kept enclosed there are few or no Synonymous words in a language 
: park of artillexy is the whole train of artillery be. but many that are Paronymous, See also Supp. 
onginy to an army. " 
i Park, v. a. To cnelose in are PARONYCHIA, par’-d-nick/g. 161, 90: », 
: (See Para-.) 4 sore lying cluse tn the nail,—a whitlow. 
Park'-er, s. 4 Park-keeper. (Obs. PAROQUET dr’-3-k3t" 145. . 
Pank’-nravns, 143: 2 A herb. small parrot, 7 Pat “O-kee”, " % A species of 
PARLANCE= cla ; ion: a epee 
idiom of eoaren parlance, % Talk, conversation : PR Paras §. (See Para-.) One of the 
. Bands ( parot’-¢-des) which ; i 
ns i. ; ¥. a. To talk, to discuss Orally. [Shaks. pilte : mor amon are Bee renee: applied 
. af-ot'-id, 94: gq. ini paroti 
Parle, 8, Conversation ; oral treaty, (Obs.] ae glands ee Bie Pal a REC Oe 
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hat have no irregularity of eound. . 
Ny #. @. vision, 1651 thin, 166: then, ‘66, 
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PAROXYSM, pi&r’-dcks-izm, 154, 158: #. (See 
Para-.) Au extremity of disease or of feeling suddeuly 
pervading or seizing the frame; a 48; @ periodical 
exacerbation of disease, 

Par-o2-ys/-mal, a. Pertaining to paroxysm. 

PARREL=par-rél, s. A machine to fasten thea 
vards to tbe mast so as to raise or lower them. 


PARRICIDE, par-ré-cide, 105 : s. One who slays 
his father; figuratively, the destroyer of his cuuutry, 
his gatron, &c.; the crime of murdering a father. 

Par’-ri-ci/-dal, u. Relating to parricide ; committing 
parricide: Pur’ricid”ivus seldom occurs. 

PARROT=pir-rot, 18: 8. A bird remarkable for 
its power to imitate exactly the human voice. 


To PARRY, par-réy, v. n. and a. To put by 
thrusts, to fences :—act. To turn aside. 

Par’-ried, (-rid, 114) part. Warded off, turned aside. 

To PARSE=parce, 153: v. a. To resolve into the 
parts of speech. 

Par’-sing, 8. The art or act of resolving sentences 
jato their grammatical elements. 

PARSIMONIOUS, par’-sé-mo"-néd-is, 90, 
120; a. Sparing, frugal; hence, covetous, 

Par’-si-mo”-ni-ous-ly, 146: ad. Feugally. 

Par’-«-mo/-ni-ous-ness, 8. Disposition to spare 
and hoard, 

Par’-si-mon-y, 18, 105: 8. Frugality ; nigyardliness. 

PARSLEY=par-siéy # A well-known herb. 

PARSNEP, par-snép, 14: s. A plant whose root 
is esculent when cultivated for the purpose. 

PARSON=par-s6n, collog. par-sn, 114: s. 
Strictly, one who has full ssion of all the rights 
of a parochial church, and he is called pursua, i. e. 

ersun, because by his person the church, which is an 
Favisible body, is represented; in a looser und 
common sense, a priest, or one who officiates in a place 
of worship, and Hable in this sense to be deemed a 
term of slight, or at least less respectful than cleigy- 
mau. 

Par’-son-age, 8. The benefice of a parish, [Addison ;) 
the house appropriated to the residence of the incum- 
bent. 

PART=part, 33: s. and ad. Something less than 
the whole,—a quantity helping to make up a larger 

uaotity; hence, a member; particular; ingredient; 
share; portion; concern; something relating to, or 
belonying ; side, interest; any one of the chusacters 
of a play; business, duty, us distributed tu a person, 
action, conduct; in the plural, quasities, powers, 
fuculties, accumplishments; alsu quarters, reyious, 
districts: Tu take in guud part, in ill part, to accept as 
being guod, &e, Fur the must part, commonly —ad. 
Partly, in sume measuie. 

Part’-ly, ad. In part, in some degree. 

Part’-ed, a. Having parts or fucullics. [B. Jon.) 

Part'-y.— See hereafter in its alphabetical place. 

7s Part, v. a. and ”. To make into parts, to dis- 
tribute, to separate; to disunite; to keep asunder :— 
neu. Tu have part; to be separate; to quit each other; 
hence, to gu away; To part with, to quit, to resign, to 
be sepurated from. 

Part’-ed, Part’-ly.—See above, 

Part/-er, s. One that separates, 

Parting, 8. Division; separation; specially, an 
Operativo by which gold and silver are separated; the 
state of a ship driven frow her anchor. 

Par-tage, s. Division, act of sharing. (Locke.] 

To Par-take’, &c.—Sve hereafter in its alphab place. 

Par’-tial, &c.—See hereafter in its alphabetical place. 

Part’--ble, 101: a. Separable; divisible, such as 
may be parted: Camden spells it Partable. 

Par’-ti-bil’-i-ty, s. Quality of being partible. 

To Par-tic’-i-pate, Par’-téi-ci-ple, &c.—Sev hereafter, 

Par'-ti-cle, 101: s, A small part or portion ; spe- 


PAR 


cially, one of the smaller or less consid: rable an. xg 
the pans of spvech, a word indeclinuble. 

Par-tic’-u-lur, &c.—See hereaNer in its alphab. place. 

Par’-ti-san.—See hereafter ender Party: and in an 
other seuse, in its alphabetical place. 

Par'-tite, a. Divided. (Botany.] 

Par-tit’-ien, (-tish’-tin, 147) s. Act of dividing, 
division ; seperate part; that which divides, asa par- 
titinn of wood. 

To Par-ti’-son, v. a. To separate by a partition. 

Par’-t-tive, (-tiv, 105) a Distributive. (Gram. ] 

Par’-ti-tive-ly, ad. Distributively. 

Part'-let.—Sve hereafter iu ils alphabetical place. 

Part/-ly.—See immediately after Part. 

Part’-ner, s. A share, an associate. 

Tu Part’-ner, 0. a. To join asa partner. (Shaks } 

Part/-ner-ship, s. Joint interest or property. 

Par’-ture, (-tthre, 147) s. Departure. (Spenser.} 

Par’-ty, &c.—See hereafter in its alphabetical place. 

To PARTAK E=par-take’, v. m. and a, 

I Partook, par-tdok/, 118: (Seo Part, &c.) 
Partaken, par-ta/-kn, 114: } To share with 
others, to participate: it is commonly used with uf, 
less frequently with in :—act. To share, to have purt 
in; Shakspeaie and writers of his time sometimes use 
it for Tu Impart. 

Par-ta’-ker, s. One who partakes; un accomplice. 

Par-ta’-king, 8. Combination ; in a juridical sense, 
union in some bad design. 

PARTERRE, par-tard, [Fr.] 170: 8. A level 
division of yrouud furnished with evergreens and 
flowers; the pit of a theatre. 

PARTIAL, par’-sh’al, 147: a, (See Part, &e.) 
Inclined antecedeutly to favour une pary in a cause, 
or one pie! ores neers well dis- 
posed, ; only in 
op to total, general ur aiberial: aa i 

Par-tial-ly, ad. With undue bias; in part. 

To Par’-tial-ize, v. a. To make partial. (Shakes) 

Par’-tsal-ist, s. One who is partia]. [Unusual.} 

Par’-ti-al’-i-ty, 84, 105; 8. Bias of the judgemea 
in favour of one more than another without reasuu, 


PARTIBLE, &c.—See under Part. 


To PARTICIPATE, par-tiss/-é-pAte, v. ». and a. 
Fai Part, &c.) To partake; to bave share, often 
vllowed by of or fa: as, To participate of two natutes; 
To participate in another's sorrow :—act. To partake, 
to share. 

Par-tic’-i-pa-ble, 59: a. That may be participated. 

Par-tie’-i-pant, a. and s. Sharing:—s. Paraker. 

Par-tic’-i-pa’-tive, 105: a. Capable of partaking. 

Par-tic/-i-pa”-tion, 89: s. State of sharing with 
others; act or stale of having part of something; dis- 
peUtOn, division into shares. 

Pan’-TI-Cl-PLE, 105, 101: 8s. A word participati 
the A ie tties both of a noun and of a Lert enbe | 

@Sy~ English verbs have two participles, the first furmed 
vy adding ing to the simple intinitive, the secund, 
when the verb is regular, by addiug ed. It would have 
tuken up space uunecessarily to have inserted such 
obvious inflections in the ictionary, and therefore 
they are inserted only when, in addition to their we 
as participles, they have acquired the characier of 
nouns substantive or adjective; but participles of 
irregular formation are constantly piven with the verb 
they belong to. Certain accommodations of the Original 
word on sheeted the new termination, can hardly te 
accounted irregular: for instance, leaving out the ¢ in 
write, vote, in order to furm wri-ting, bo-ling: in dywsn 
the ¢ is not omitted, for the sake of making the wad 
distinet from dying. the fast participle of Tu die: yis 
changed iuto i, (unless a vowel precvdes,) ou adding 
ed, as tried from To try; but dyed (tinged ) is once more 
au exception, as being spelled dye befure the d is added. 
The doubling of the final consonant in some cases, 
With the reason for it, is alluded to in the Principles, 


The echemes entire, aod the priaciples to which the numbere refer, precede the Dictioaary, 
Vowels: pat'-way: chap’-man: pd-pi!: ldw: BO0d : jG, te. jew, 55: aye, &C, mute, 171, 
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(191.) It may here be added that in adjectives formed 
ag participl s, the same principle is acted upon, and 
gomnetimes a consunaat is doubled from the notiou of 
a secondary accent on the last syllable, as in car”. 
buret’ted. On the priuciple referred to, the doubling 
of the ¢ would be clearly unnecessary in levelling, 
modlelicd, marvellous, crystallize, &c.; but with regard 
to this letter, the custom of our language seems to 
make an exception, as well as with regard to a few in- 
dividual words (referred to Prin. 194) in which other 
eonsonanta occur in the same situativn. 


Par'-ti-cip’-ial, (-yal, 146) 90: a. Having the 
nature of a participle; formed from a participle. 

Par-ti-cip’-ul-ly, ad. Asa participle. 

PARTICLE.—See under Part. 


PARTICU LAR=par-tick/-t-lar, a. and 8. (See 
Part, &c.) Not belonyzing to the whole, but to one 
person ; individual ; single, one amony Maby ; distinct 
from the whole, uliar, odd, strange; attentive to 
things single and distincts—s. Single pvint, single 
instance; individual or private persona; in senses ob- 
solescent, private person, rivate interest, private 
character or siagle self: Jn particular, especially ; 


PASCII, p&sk, 161: s. The passover; the fvast 
uf Easter, [Obs.} 

Pas'-chul, (-ka@l) a. Relating to the passover; re- 
lating to Easter. 

Pasyue’- flower, (pisk’-flower, 189, 54) s. The 
Easter-flower, also called anemone. 

To PASH=pash, v. a. To push ugaiust, to strike, 
to dash with violence. (Shaka. Dryden.) 

Pash, s. A blow, a stroke; a shooting out of young 
horns; and hence, a wild youth. { Obs. } 

PASQUIN, pas’-kwin, 76, 145:) s A lampoon, 

PASQUINADE, pa /-kwé-nade",§ so called from 
the nume given to a mutilated statue of a gladiator in 
Rome, on which it was usual to paste satirical papers ; 
the name Pusquia had been that of a witty, censorivus, 
sneering cobbier: the word may alsu be frequeutly 
found in Euglish writers under the form Pasquil, but 
not in any of recent date. 

Tv Pas'-qui-nade”, 9. a. To lampoon, to satirize : 
Tu Pas'quin aud To Pas’gvil have the same meaning: 
Pas’quiller (a \ampooner) uceurs iu old writers ooly. 


distinetly. To PASS=pass, 11: 0.2. and a. (This verb is 
Par-tic-u-lar-ly, ad. Singly, distinctly ; in especial | regular: Past for Passed is a correct pronunciation, 
manuer. but a wrong orthography, except as ao adj. prep. or 8.5 


seu the last word of the class :) ‘To muve unward, to 
progressive in space or in existence :—tct. Tu cause to 
move onward; all other senses attributed to this verb 
are senses, not of the verb, but of the cuntext, or they 
srise out of ellipses of words furmerly used with it: 
among the particles used with the verb are vul, by, 
over, away, from, to, 12, thruugh, &c., with each of 
which a correspondent meaning is formed: by the 
omission of the particle, or of some word formerly em- 
ployed, the verb often acquires the meaning of the 
whole context: thus has To pass, simply, come to sige 
nity to pass away,—to pass bounds, (this sense is 
obsolete, )—to pass from hand to hand,—to pass from 
tte actor to the sufferer,—to pass a regard or thought, 
this sense is obsolete,)—to pass & sentence through 
the forms of law,—to pass by one's turn, &c.: so Tu 
3 a place is to pass by & place,—Tu pass a rircr 
sto pass over & river,—the neuter verb in this man- 
ver frequently becoming of appearing active; Tu pass 
life is tu pass on in life, or through it; Zo pass in fenc- 
iny is to make the sword pass the adversary's; Tu puss 
an account is to pass it from under examination «as 
beiug correct; in old authors, Tu pass is sometimes 
used for Tu surpass, which is, literally, to be above or 
superior while in progress ; in saying an event comes 
tv pass, we Mean that it comes to us in the order of 
time, and then passes by as an event completed, 

PASS=piss, s. Way, road; a narrow entrance, ab 
avenue; a permission to pass; an order by which a 
person is passed onward to some destination, espe- 
cially an order for passing #& poor person to his own 

jarish or place; a push in fencing; a0 event at its 
eight; hence, height as to conditios. 

Pass’-less, a. That has no puss or passage. (Cowley } 

Pass’-er, 8. One that passes : it is often compounded 
with by; as a Puss”er-by/. 

Gar See Passerine, and also Passible, Passion, &c., here 
after: they are no relations of this class. 

Pass!-a-ble, 101: a. That may be passed or travelled 
over; that may pass without ob‘ection ; that is current 
or popular. 

Pass'-u-bly, ad. Tolerably; moderately. 

Pass’-ing, part. a. Moving on; surpassing; it is 
used adverbially for exceeding or exceedingly, in par- 
ticular by old writers, as passing fiir, passing rich: 
Passing bell isa Vell accompanying departure, oriziu- 
ally rung to obtain prayers for the passing suul while 
a person was dying, now rung after decease; a Passing 
avte is a note in music between two others for the pur- 
pose of softening a distance: Barrow uses Passant tor 
passing; a8 passant words: see En passant, lower. 

Pass’-ing-ly, ad. Exceedingly. [(Camden.] 

Pas'-sage, 8. Act of passing; way, road ; cecurrence 5 
condition of being seldom stationary; parts of any 
thing which have been or are to pass under hdud—a@ 


% Par-tic-u-lar-ize, v. a. and #, To mention 
distinctly, or in detail :—neu. To be particular, to be 
attentive to single things: the noun Partic’ularism has 
buen used to signify the theological ductrine of parti- 
cular election, 

Par-tic/-u-lar”-i-ty, 84, 105: + Distinct notice 
of particulars; singleness; petty incident; something 
belonging to a private persun; something peculiar. 

T Par-tic-u-late, v. a. To make mention siugly. 


(Obs.] 

PARTISAN, par/-té-zan, 105, 151: s. A kind 
of pike or halberd; a commander's leading staff a 
truncheon. Sre also under Party. 

PARTITE, PARTITION, PA RTITIVE, &c.— 
See under Part. 

PARTLET=part'-lét, s. . (Sea Part, &c.) A ruff 
or band formerly worn by women, $0 called because it 
was the parting between the head-dress and boly-dress 
or bodice: it is nlso the name of a hen, from the ruffling 
of her feathers. 


PA RTNER, &c.—Sce under Part. 
PARTOOK.—See To Partuke. 
PARTRIDGE=par-tridge, s. A bird of game. 
PARTURIENT, par-tu rel-d-Ent, 49, 90: a. 


Mringing forth or about to bring forth young. 

Par'-tu-rif’-ion, (-rish’-n, 89) 8. The act of 
Lringing forth, or being delivered of young. 

PARTY, part!-dy, 105: a. (See Part, &c.) That 
which concerns not the whole, that which is separate; 
hence, a number of persons united in opinion or design 
in opposition to others in a community, a faction; 
ope concerned in apy affair; one of two litigants; a 
particular person; cause, side; select assembly; a 
detachment drawn from a main body. 

Par-ti-sun, (-2an, 151, 12) *. An adnerent to a 
faction; the commander of a det.chment: with ano- 
ther etymology and meaning, see in its place above, 

@gy- Among the compounds are Par"ty-c.foured, (hav- 
ing diversity of eulours;) Party jury, (a jury half 
foreigners, half natives ;) Par"ty-man’, (an ubettor of 
a party;) Par’'ty-spir'it, (the spirit that supports a 
party 3) Pur"ty-wall’, (the wall that separates two 
hoanses:) &e. 

PA RVIS=par-vis, s. A church or chureh-porch : 
the church-porch, or rather perhaps the ambulatory 
ef a religious house or college, was once called the 
pouradise, of which some etymologists suppose this 
“ord to be a contraction. 


PAR VITUDE, par-vé-thde, 105: s. Liuleness: 


Pav’ city is the same: both words are now unused. 
PAS, pa, [Fr.] 170: s. Step; precedence. [Arbuth.] 
The sigu = is uscd after modes of spelling tnat have no irregutarity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, t. ¢. mission. 165: vizh-un, & €. vision, 169: thin,-166: thén, 166. 
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use almost obsolete; a part of a book, single place in 
a writing. 

Pas’-sa-ger, 2: 8. One on his passago: instead of 
this we now use Passenger. 

Pass’-time is contracted to Pastime, which sec here- 
after in its place. 

Pas-sa'-vo, (pas-si/-dé, [Ital.] 170) s. A pass or 
thrust in fencing. 

EN vas'-sant, (6ng-pas/-séng, [Fr.] 170) ad. 
By the way, slightly: when without the prefix, as 
used by Barrow, (see Passing. above,) it should be 
pronounced as an English word. 

Pas!'-sEN-GER, 8. One who is on his way, a traveller, 
a wayfarer: the passenger fulcon is a migratory hawk. 

Pass/-o-vER, 8 The feast of the Jews commemorative 
of the time when God smote the first-born of the Egy p- 
tians, but passed over the Hebrews. 

Pass’-p4-nor‘”, 8s, A command given at the head 
of an army to be passed un to the rear. 

Pass!-port, 130: 8. Permission of passage. 

Pas”-s y-me«s/-ure, (-mézh’~vor, 147) s. An old 
stately kind of dance. 

Past, a. 8. and prep. Not present, nor to come ; 
spent, gone through:—s. The time gone by :—prep. Be- 
youd; above. 

ea By losing, through use, its churacter as a verb, it 
properly loses its original spelling: see the head word. 

PASSERINE. pas’-sér-in, 105: a Pertaining to 
sparrows; of the sparrow kind. 

PASSIBLE, pas'-sé-bl, 105, 101: a. Susceptive 
of impressions from external agents. 

Pas!-si-ble-ness, s. Quality of being passible. 

Pas‘-s:-hil-i-ty, 8. Passiblencss. 

Pas’-sion, (pash/-un, 147) s. Any effect caused by 
external agency; passibleness, or susceptibility of 
eff-ct from external action; suffering, emphatically 
the last suffering of Christ; alsuthat sensible effect 
of impression which is felt in the agitation or commo- 
tion of the mind, distinguished from mere emotion by 
seeking relief or gratification beyond the emotion it- 
self; anyone effect of this kind. determined in its cha- 
racter by its cause, object, duration, in ensity, and 
other circumstances; in particular, auger; love; ea- 
gerness; zeal, ardour. 

To Pas’-ston, v. 2. To be extremely agitated. [Obs.] 

Pas’-ssoned, 114: @. Disordered, violently affected ; 
expressing great passion. 

Pas -sion-less, a. Not easily moved ; cool. 

eer Other compounds are Pas” siva-weck’, (the week be- 
fore Easter Sunday, named as commemoriting the 
passion or suffering of Christ ;) Passion flower, (also 
named with allusion to the passion of Christ ;) &c. 

Pas/-sron-ar-y, 129, 12, 105: 8. A bouk describ- 
ing the sufferings of saints and martyrs. 

Pas’-ston-ate, a. Moved by passion; feeling or ex- 
pressing great commotion of mind; easily moved to 
anger: it is used by old writers as a verb, siguify ing 
to affect or to express with passion. 

Pas’-sion-ate-ly, ad. With passion ; with commotion 
of mind; angrily. 

Pas’-sion-ate-ness, 3. State of being subject to pas- 
sion ; vehemence of mind. 

Pas'-sivr, (pas'-siv, 105) a. Receiving impression 
from some external agent; unresisting, not oppo-ing ; 
suffering, vot acting; in grammar, baving that form 
as a verb by which ihe person or thiag acted upon be- 
comes the nominative case or subject, insvead of being 
objective or accusative,as in the active form of the verb. 

Pan’-sive-ly, ad. With a passive nature; without 
agency; according tu the furm of a verb passive. 

Pas’-sive-ness, 8. Quality of being passive. 

Pas-siv’-:-ty, 84, 105: 8. Passiveness. 

PASSIM = pas’/-sim, (Lat.) ad. Every where. 

PASSLESS, PASSOVER, PASS-PAROLE, 
PASSPORT, PASSYMEASURE, PAST.— 


See under Pass. 


PAT 


PASTE, paist. 11]: «. Anything mixed ap so as 
to be viscous and tenacious; flour and water miugled, 
and so called even when hardened by cooking; arti- 
ficial mixture in imitation of precious stones. 

To Paste, v. a. To cement with paste. 

Paste/-hoard, 108, 43: s. and a. A species of thick 
paper formed of many sheets pasted one on auother 
or Ly macerating paper and casting it into moulds — 
adj. Made of pasteboard. 

Pa’-stry, 105: s. Pies, tarts, and other similar things 
collectively, as being made of paste: hence, a Pu’st y- 
cook: old authors sometimes use pas’ry fur a pie or 
tart, in which use it was liable to the plural form 
pastries: Shakspeare uses it for the place where pastry 
is made, 

Pa’-sty, s. A pic of crust mised without a dish. 

a> For Pastil, see Pastille hereafter. 

PASTEL=pas/-tél, 8. A herb. 


PASTERN = pas/-tern, 8. The part of a horse's leg 
between the joint next the fuut and the hoof: hence, 
the Pustern joint’: Pasteras was also an old pame for 
pattens, 

PASTICCIO, pas-titch!-’o, [Ital.] 170: 8. a 
mixture, an oliv, a medley. 

PASTILLE, pis-téle’, (Fr.] 170: 2. (Compare 
Paste.) A roll of some sort of paste hardened, as those 
which are made of sweet-scented resins and aromatie 
woods, fur perfuming chambers by gradual burning ; 
alsy a sort of drawing crayon that was called a pas’te, 
from the Latin word pastillus, 

PASTIME=pas’-time, 8. (See Pass, &c.) Sport, 
umusement: To Pas’time seareely occurs. 

PASTOR=pis’-tor, 8. A shepherd; a clergyman, 
as having charge of a flock to be ted with wholesome 
doctrine. 

Pas/-tor-ly, a. Becoming a pastor, pastorlike. 

Pas'-tor-ship, 8. The oflice or rauk of a pastor. 

Pas/-ter-al, a. and s. Beseeming shepherds; hence, 
rustic; rural; relating to the care of souls :—s. A poem 
descriptive of shepherds and their occupations, ot ia 
which the speakers have the names and use the idiom 
of shepherds, an idyl, a bucolic. Pasterale, see Supp. 

PASTRY, &c.—See ander Paste. 


PASTURE=pis’-thre. collog. pas'-choor, 147: 
8. Food of cattle; land grazed by cattle; it hav bees 
used to signify human culture, education; Cumpon of 
pasture or pasturage is the right of feding catile va 
ground leased to an under-tenunt 

To Pas'-ture, v. a. and . To place in a pasture >— 
new. To graze. 

Pas/-tu-ra-ble, 101: @ Fit for pasture. 

Pas’-tu-raye, s. The business of feeding cattle ; land 
grazed by cattle; grass which cattle eat. 

PASTY.—See under Paste. 

PAT= pit, a. and ad. .4pt, fit, convenient ; (not at 
present in elegant use, though expressive as a cullo- 
quial word :)}—ad. Just in the nich, exactly. 

Pav-ly, ad. Fitly, conveniently. 

Pat’-ness. 8. Fitness, convenience. 

PAT= pat, s. A light quick blow, a fap; that which 
is beat into shape by pats, as a small lump of butter. 

To Pat, v. a. To strike gently, to tap. 

PATACHE, pd-tash’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A light ship 

PATACOON =pav-d-c0n”, 8. A foreign coin 
worth about 4¢. 8d. 

PATAVINITY, pat’-d-vin"”-d-tdy, 81,105: s. 
Provincial idiom in speech, so named after the ition 
of Livy, the Latin historian, who was not born af 
Rome, but at Patavium, now Padua. 

PATCH =patch, s. A piece sewed on to cover & 
hole; a picce inserted in variegated work; a small 
spot of binck silk put on the face; a small parcel, as 
of land; one dressed io patchwork, a clown or fool, a 
beggarly fellow. 

Tv Patch, v. a. To put a patch on; to mend eka 
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PAT 


sile: to make with patches, often followed by sp; in 
old plays, to dress in a party-coloured coat. 

Patch /-er, s. One that patches or botches, 

Patch’-er-y, 8. Bungling work, botchery 

Patch/-work, (-wurk, 141) 8. Work composed of 
various pieces; a made. ap clumsy thing. 

PATE=pat, s. The head, vow seldom used but in 
ridicule; iv fustification, an oval platform. 

Pa’-ted, a. Having a pate; used only iu composition, 
as Shallow-pated, Long- pated. 

PATEFACTION, pat’-¢-fick/-shtin, 89: 8. Act 
or state of laying open, declaration. 

Pav-xntr, @. and sg. Apparent, plain: open to the 
perusal of all; appropriated by letters patent: —s. A 
writ conferring seate exclusive privileges the Pat'en!- 
rulls are the records of patents. In bot) spreading as 

Pat’-en-tee” 9 8 One who holds a patent. [leaves. 


PATELLA=pd-tél/-Id, #. Literally, a dish, applied 
as a name for the cap of the knee; and of a univalve 
shell-fish. 

Pa-tel/-li-form, a. Formed as a dish. 

Pat’-el-lite, s. Fossil remains of the patella. 

Pat’-gn, 8. The cover of the chalice anciently used 
to hold particles of the host, cajled also the patel, and 
ofien written pa'ine; a plate, a round bright object as 
a plate [Shaks.) 

PATENT, &c.—See under Patefaction. 

PATERNAL=pé-ter’-na@l, a. Fatherly; pertain- 
ing to a father; derived from a father, hereditary. 

Pa-ter!-ni-ty, 34, 105: 8. Fatherhood. 

Pat’-rn-nos-Texn, 8s. “ Our Father,”—the Lord's 
prayer. 

PATH, path. pé. pithiz, 122, 166: 8, Way, road, 
track ; iu common language it usually means a narrow 
way: Shakspeare and Drayton use it as a verb, which 
Todd considers zctive, siznilving to push forward, but 
others, as to Shakspeare, (Jul. Caes., a. 2, 8 1,) make 
it neuter, signifying to walk, with a case absolute fol- 
lowiny it. 

Pass’-less, a. Untrodden, having no track. 

Pash/-way, 8. A way, commonly a foot-way. 

PATHETIC=pd-ieu- ick, at a, Affecting the 

PATUETICAL, pa-thes’-c-cdl, passions, moving, 
passionate: it is often understood as having only the 
softer passions, as grief and melancholy, for its sub- 
jects, but it strictly re'ers to all the passions, the vio- 
lent as weil as the teuder. 

Pa-thet’-t-cal-ly, acd. Ina pathetic minner. 

Pa-thet’-i-cal-ness, s& Quality of moving the passions. 

Pa!-rHos. 92, 94: 8. Passion; vehemence or energy 
of feeling; expression of strong or deep feeling; a 
state of being affected in any way by anexteroal cause. 

Pa-THoG’-No-M ¥, 37: & Expression of the passions; 
science of the signs by which any state of passion is 
indicated, 

Pu-THoG-No-MOn”-1c, 88: a. That makes discase 
eeu known, asa pathuynomonic sign, distinguished 

rom a sign merely symptomatic, 

Pu-rHoi!-v-ay, 87: 8. The doctrine of diseases, 
their causvs. effects, and differences. 

Pa-thol!-o-yist, s. One skilled in pathology. 

Path’-o-log"-t-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to pathology: 
Path’v'og’ic is the same. 

Pari’-o-pa’-14, (-pe/-yd, 103, 146) 8. A speech 
or a figure of speech contrived to move the pa-sivus. 

P\/-rnos.—See higher in the class. 

PATIL WA Y.—See under Path. 


PATIBLE, pat’-é-bl, 105, 101: a That may be 
borne or endured. 

Pal-rient, (pa/-sh’ént, 90) a. and s. That suffers; 
that can endure or suffer; bering toil, or pain, or 
afMliction, or insult, with equanimity :—s. ‘hat which 
receives impressions frum external agents.—See in a 
: pecial sense lower. 

§ Pa'-tent, v. a. To compuse to patience. (Oba) 


PAT 


Pa’-tient-ly. ad. Iu a patient manner. 

Pal-tience, s. The quality of being patient: ft olso 
occurs as the name of a herb. 

Pa’-TIENT, & One who suffers under disease; 1t fs 
commonly uscd of the relation between the sick person 
aud the physician, but sometimes absolutely for a sich 
person. 

PATIBULARY. pé-tib/-h-ldr-éy, 105: a, Belone- 
ing to an Instrument of yunishment in use among the 
Romans, which roenbiel both a cross and a gallows; 
hence, pertaining to the gallows, pertaining to the 
cross. 


PATIN. See Paten; and PaTLy, &c, under Pat. 
PATRIARCH, pa~tré-ark, 105, 161: #. (Com. 


pare Paternal, &¢.) Que who governs by paternal 
nght, applied in general to the ancient fathers of man- 
kind; a dignitary of the highest rank in the church 
superior to archbishops. 
Pa ¥tri-ar’-chal, a. Belonging to a patriarch. 
Pa’-trieat’-rhate, 8. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
or dignity of a patriarch: also called Da’ triarch’ship. 
Pa’/-tre-ar’-chy, & Patriarchate. 


PATRICIAN, pd-trish’-’an, 90: # and 4. (Com. 
pe Paternal, &c.) A Roman father or nobleman; 
ence, a nubleman:—ad). Senatorial, oot plebeian ; 
noble. 

PATRIMONY, par/-ré-mon-ey, 18,105: 8. (Com- 
pare Paternal, &c.) A right or estate inherited from 
one’s fathers. 

Pat'-n-mo”-ui-al, a. Possessed by 
claimed hy right of birth. 

Pat’-ri-mo”-ni-al-ly, ad. By inheritance. 


PATRIOT, pa’-tré-ot, 90: s. and a. (Compare 
Pa'ernal, &e.) He who loves and truly serves his 
father land; it is sometimes used ironically tor a ae- 
tions disturber of the government :—adj. Actuated by 
the love of one’s country. Patristic, see Supp. 

Pa’-tri-o-tism, 158: 8. Lovo of one's country. 

Pa’-tri-ot’-ic, 88: a. Full of patriotism. 

To PATROCINATE, &c.—See ander Patron. 


PATROL, pd-trol’, 116: 8. The act of going the 
rounds in a garrison to observe that orders are kept; 
the persons that go the rounds; one of the patrol, a 
watchman. 

Tu Pa-troi’, v. n. To go round a place or district av 
a patrol, 

PATRON = a’-tron, 92, 18: # One who coun- 
tenances, supports, or protects; an advocate, a vindi- 
cator; a guardian sant: in a special sense, one who 
has donation of ceclesiastical preferment, 

Pa'-tron-ess, s. A female patron. 

Pa’-tron-less, a, Without a patron. 

Pa’-tron-age, 96: 8. Support, protection ; guardian 
ship; advowson: Shakspeare badiy uses it asa verb 
in the sense of fa /atrontse. . 

Pa/-tron-al.a@. Acting as a patron; protecting, sup 
porling; guarding s defending. 

To Pa'-tron-ise, (-1z¢. 151) va. To support as a 
pation his client; to assist by countenance and uther 
means. — 

Pa"-tron-i'-ser, 8. One who patronises. 

Pa'-rro-cin’-y, 105: 8. Patronage. (Obs.} 

Pa-troc’-i-na"-tion, 59, 59: 8. A patronising : 
this and also the verb Tu Patroc’inate are disused. 

PATRONYMIC = par-rd-nim’-ick, 88: . 
(Compare Paternal, &c.) A name which designates 
a person by alluding to his father; as Fitzjames, that 
is the son of James. 

PATTEE=pit-tec’, s. Sort of cross. [Heraldry.) 

PATTEN=pat’-tén, 8. The foot asof a pillar, that 
which it stands on, the base; a shoe of wood with an 
iron ring worn under the common shoe by women. 

Pat"”-ten-ma/-ker, s. He who makes pattens. 

To PATTER=nav-ter, 36: v. m. Te strike with 


inheritance 


The sign = le used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sourd. 
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PAY 


a quick succession uf small sounds, as the quick steps 
of many fect, or the beating of hail. 


PATTERN=pat’-tern, 36: 8. The original pro- 
pose for imitation, a specimen; an instance; ashape 
cut in paper or something similar. 

To Pat/-tern, v. a. To serve for as a pattern; to 
imitate as from a pattern. (Shaks.] 

PATTY, pat’-téy, 105: 4. A little ple. 

Pat’-ty-pan’ s. A pan to bake patties in. 

PATULOUS, pa&t’-d-lus, 120: a. Spreading. 

PAUCITY, paw'-cé-tdy, 105: s. Fewness; small- 
ness of number; smallness of a-antity. ° 

Pau-cii/-0-QuyY, (-kwey, 159% %7: 8. The ntter. 
ance of few words; hence, Pusest syuent (ad).) 

To PAUM, pim, 122; v. a. See* “alm. (Swift.] 

PAUNCE, pance, 122: 8. Apansy ([Spenser.) 

PAUNCH, péotch, 1.2: s. The belly. 

To Pannch, v. a. To rip the belly ; to eviscerate. 

PAUPER= paw-per, s. A poor person, particu- 
larly one who depends on parochial support. 

Pau’-per-ism, 158: s. ‘The state of poverty 

PAUSE, pawz, 151, 189: s. A stop, a cessation ; 
suspense; a mark thus, (——) for suspending the 
vuice ; a stop in music. 

fv Pause, v. . To stop, to forbear for a time, whether 
speech or action ; to deliberate. 

Paus’-er, s. One who pauses or deliberates. 

Pau’-sing-ly, ad. Wath pauses, 

To PAVE=pave, v.a. To lay with stones or bricks. 

Pa!-ver, 36: s. One whose trade is to pave. 

Pa/-vi-er, s. A paver; often spelled Pavior. 

Pa/-ving, 8. Pavement. 

Pave’-ment, s. A stone or brick path or fluor; 
Hp. Hall uses it as a verb for To Pave. 

PAVILION, pd-vil/-yon, 146: 8. A larger or 
more handsome tent; a building with a dome. 

To Pa-vil'-tun, v. a. To furnish with tents ; to shelter 
by a tent. 

PAV1IN.—See in the ensuing class. 

PAVO=pa’-vd, 8. Peacock, applicd as a name tu 
a southern constellation; also to a tish. 

Pa-vone’, s. A peacock. [Speuser.] 

Pa’-vin, or Pa/-van, 8. A stately dance. (Shaks.] 

PAW=piv, 8. The foot of a beast of prey, including 
she dog and cat; the hand in contempt. 

To Paw, v.a.and a. Fo draw the tore ivut aiong 

the ground, applied frequently to the horse:—act. To 

strike with a drawn action of the fore foot ; to handle 
as with paws; to fawn as a spaniel that paws his 
inaster. 


Pawed, 1]4: a. Having paws; broad footea 

PAWKY, piw’-key, a. Arch, cunning. [Local.) 

PAWL=piul, s. A piece of ireu in ships to keep 
the capstan trom recoiling. 

PAWN=piun, 8. A peon, which see. (Chess.] 

PAWN=pdwn, s. Something given as security for 


reviyment of money or fulfilment of a promise; the 
sta .c of being in pledge. 


To Pawn, v. a. To pledge; to give in pledge. 

Pawn/-er, 36; 8. He who pawns 

Pawn-ee’, 177: s. He who receives a pwn. 

Pawn’-bro-ker, 8. One who lends moncy ou pledge. 

PAX, packs, 188: s. Peace, applied as the name 
to a little image of Christ, because in old times the 
kiss which the people gave it before leaving church 


was called the kiss of peace: it has been often cov- 
founded with Pir. 
To PAY=pay, } v. a. To discharge as a debt; 
applied to debts of moral and reli- 


gious duty as well as those of com- 


Paid= aid, 


PEA 


merce; to give the equivalent for; to reward, te beat, 
to make amends by suffering, with fur; in naval len 
guage, to smear with pitch, resin, turpentine, and the 
like. Pay asa subs means wayes, here. 

Pay/-c-ble, 101: a, That may or ought to be paid; dus, 

Pay’-er, 8. One that pays. 

Pay-ee’, 177: s. One t whom money is paid. 

Pay’-ment, 8. Act of paying; that which is paid. 

eg The compounds ase Pay’-day, Pay’ office, Pur: 
mis'er, SC. 

PAY NIM.—See Painim. 

To PAYSE, v. m. To Puise, which see. {Spenser.} 

PEA=pex, s. A plant; its fruit, which grows in a 
pod, and is eaten buth by men and cattle, 

Pease, ( péez, 131) 8. sing. The collective of pea: 
the plural, peas, has preci-ely the sume pronunciation: 
urigivally peise was used where we pow use pea, aud 
its plural was peusun. 

Pea/-shell, s. The husk of a pea. 

Peas/-cod, s. A pea-shell. (Shaks. Gay.? 

PEACE=pece, 103: s. and infery. A state of 
tranquillity, or of freedom from disturbance or ayita- 
tion; hence, respite from war; state not hostile ; 
reconciliation of differences; rest, quiet, content; 
heavenly rest; silence; in law, that general secwity 
and quiet which the king warrants to his subjects :-— 
tnterj. Silence! hist! 

Peace’-a-ble, a. Quiet, undisturbed; not violent; 
not turbulent, 

Peace’-a-bly, ad. Without coutention or tumult, 

Peace’-a-ble-ness, s. Quietuess, disposition to peace. 

Peace’-ful, 117: a. Undisturbed, still; pacific, mild; 
not in war. 

Peace’- ful-ly, ad. 1n a peaceful manner. 

Peace/-ful-ness, s. Freedom from disturbance, quiet. 

Peace’-less, a. Without peacs, disturbed. 

a3” The compounds are Peace’-breaker; Peace’-miker; 
Peuce’ offering, (an atouing sacrifice among the Jew>;) 
Peace -ufficer. (a constable or other civil officer whuse 
duty is to protect the public peace;) Peuce’-parted, 
(dismissed from the world in peace ;) &c. 

PEACH =peetch, s. A wall fiuit; its tree: 

Peach’ coloured, of a pa.e red, like the peach biassum. 

To PEACH =pectch, v, n. and a. An old currup- 
tion of To lmpeuch, now confined to the vulgar. 

PEACOCK = pex’-c6ck, s, A fowl eminent fur the 
beauty of his feathers, and particularly of his tail. 

Pea’-hen, s, The female of the peacock. 

Pea!-chick, s. The chick of a peacuck. 

PEAK=peck, s The top of a hill or eminence ; 
any thing acuminat-d; upper corner of an extended sail, 

Peak’-ish, a. Having peaks; situated on a peuk; 
cullog. naving features that seem thin or sharp, as from 
sickuess. 

To Peak, v.%. fo look thin or mckly; in Shake 
veare, to make a mean fignre, to sneak. 

PEAL=pexl, s. A succession cf loud sounds, as of 
bells, shunder, cannon, loud instruments, &c. Ino 
Shakspeare, the expres.ion “ Nights yawning peui” 
is an nilusion to evening bells, to which a bretle s hum 
is compared only with regard to the sleep which foliows. 

To Peal, v.n. and a. To utter loud and solema 
sounds :—art. To assail with nulse: Lo pegl the put 
is supposed to be a wrong transcription ot Zu heel tha 

ot, or ut least to mean the same. 

rE N.— See Frau: Pe’-a-nism, s. Triumpha 
song. ({Mitford.] 

PEAR, pare, 100, 41: s. A fruit; its tree. 

Pear'-tree, s. ‘The tree which bears the pear: Pear- 
main (a sort of apple) was originally written Par. 
main, and is allied to these words by muistake. 

PEA RCH .—See Perch. 

PEARL, perl, 33, 151: 8. A white hard, smooth, 
aud shining body, usually round, found chiefly in a kind 
of oyster of the southern Asiatic seas; puetica)'¢, any 
thing round and clear, as a Guid drop; it is also ap 
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PEC 


plied as a name for a white speck or film growing on 
the eye; and with reference tv comparative rarity, it 
size pripliung type next to 


desiguates the smallest 
diainoud, 


To Pearl, v. a. and n. To ailorn 


sensen, 
Pearl'-y, a. Abounding with pearls; 
pearls ; resembling pearis. 


O@~ The compounds are Pear? -ash, (an alkali in little 
whité masses obtained from the ashes of wood 3) Pearl’. 
eyed, (having « speck in the vye;) Pearl’-oyster, (the 
testaceous fish which preduces pearls ;) to which may 

Pearl’-spar aud 

of plants, Peari’-grass, 


be added the names of minerals, 
Peart’-stune; and the names 
Pear? -plaat, Pears’. wort, &c. 


PEARMAIN, pdre-main’, 100: s. 


the apple. 
@y~ See Pear and its compound. 


PEASANT, péz’-ant, 120, 151: s. and a. One 


whose business is rural Jabour,—a hind s—udj. Rustic. 


Peas'-ant-ly, a. Like a peasant. (Milton.] 


Peas'-ant-ry, s. Peasants, collectively; in a less 


usual sense, rudeness, coarseness, 
PEASCOD, PEASHELL, PEASE.—See un- 
der Pea, 
PEAT=pett, s. A species of turf used ‘or fire. 
Peat'-y, 105: a. Like peat. 
PEAT =peéet, #, A ditt/e darling, a pet. [Shaks.] 


PEBBLE, péb’-bl, 101: s. Popularly, any roundish 
common stone; strictly, a stone distinct from ftlints, by 
having veins, clouds, and other like Variations formed 


by incrustation round a central nucleus, but sometimes 
the effect of simple concretion. 


Peb/-bled, 114: a. Abounding with pebbles, 

Peb/-bly, 105: a. Full of pebbles. 

¢a~ Among the compounds are Peb’-ble-stone’s Peb"’- 
ble-crys'tal, (a ery sel in form of nudules;) &e. 

PECCABLE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

PECCA NT = 8c'-ka@nt, a. and s. Sinning, guilty, 
Criminal; hence, injnrious to the body, corrupting, 
Offensive ; wrong, deficient, informal, iu a legul sense : 
—s. (Obs.) Anufender. 

Pec'-can-cy, , Bad quality, offence. 

Pec’-ca-ble, a. Liable to sin. 

Pec’-ca-bil’-i-ty, $4, 105: 8. Liability to sia. 

Pec!-ca-nii/-1.0, [Span.] s. Petty fault, slight 
crime: in Hudibras it occurs for Piccadil. 

Pac-ca’-v1, (-ca'-véy) “1 have sinned.” (Lat.} 

PECH BLEND=pétch/-biénd, s. Pitchblend, an 
ore of uranium found in Swedish and Saxon mines, 

PECK =pick, s. The fourth part of a bushel; it ig 
sometimes a corruption of Pack, 

To PECK=péck, v. a. To strike with the beak, as 
a bird; to pick up with the beak: to strike with an 
pointed instrument; to assail as by pecking; Zu pec 
at, to carp at. 

Peck’-er, s. One that pecks; the name of a bird. 

PECK LED, péc’-kid, 101: a. Speckled, of which 
it is a corraption. (Izaak Walton.) 

PECTINAL, péck’-té-nd@l, 105: a.and . Per. 


taining to or resembling a comb-—s. A tish whose 
bones resemble the teeth of a comb. 


Pec’'-ti-na’-ted, a. Standing from each other like | 


the teeth of a comb. 
Pec!-tr-na’-tion, 89: ¢, 
PECTORAL=péck’-tér-dl, a. and s. Pertaining 
to the breast :—s. Something to relieve or to protect 
the breast,—a medicine acting on the chest or lungs; 
a breastplate, 


To PECULATE=péck’-d-ladte, v. 2, To rob or 
defraud the public, to embezzle. 

Pec’’-u-la'-tor, 33: s. A robber of the public. 

Pec’-u-la’-sion, 89: 8. Theft of public money : 
Burnet nseg Pecu/ate for this meaning. 


wih pearls :— 
neu, To resemble pearls; heuce Peari’ed (aaj.) in both 


coulaining 


A variety of 


State of being pectinated. | 


PED 
PECULIAR, pé-cii’-l8-ar, 105, 146: a. and 


Appropriate, singular, particular ; belonging to one, 
not common to many :—s. Property exclusive ; in the 
Canon jaw, a particular parish or church which has the 
probate of wills within itself. 

Pe-cu’-li-ar-ly, ad. In a manner not eommun to 
Others, 

Pe-cu’-li-ar-ness, 8. State of being peculiar. 

Pe-cu’-li-ar’-i-ty, 84, 129, 105: s. Something 
peculiar to a person or thing. 

To Pe-cu'-li-ar-ize, v. a. To appropriate, to make 
peculiar, 

PECUNIARY = pé-ci/-nd-ar-dy 105: a. Re 
lating to money ; consisting of money, 

Pe-cu/-ni-ows, 120: a. Full of money. [Obs.]} 

PED. péd, s. A pad, which see: a sort of basket. (Obs.] 

PEDAGOGUE, péd!.d-gig, 92, 107: «. A 
leader or professed teacher of boys ; a schoolmaster, 
generally in contempt,—a pedant, 

To Ped/-a-gogue, v. a. To teach asa pedagogue. 

Peda-gog-ism, 77, 158: 8, Office or character of a 
pedagogue. [Milton: prose.) 

Ped/.a-yog"'-ic, (-g6d’-jIck, 88) } a. Suiting a 

Ped’.a-gog"-i-cal, (-g6d!-jd-cal) J schoolmaster. 

Ped”-a-yog’-y, & Preparatory discipline. (South.] 

Px’-no-Bap’-rist, 86: s. One who holds that bap- 
tism should be administered during boyhood or infancy. 
e’-do-bap’-tism, 158: s. Iufant baptism. 

Pae’.vrR-as/-Ty, &, The heathen sentiment of love 
for boys contrarily to nature. 

PEDAL, &c., PEDANEQUS.—See under Pedate. 

PEDANT= péd’-Gnt, s. A pedagogue, (which sce :) 
a man awkwardly ostentatious of his literature, 

Ped/-an-try, s. The manners of a pedant ; ostenta- 
ticn of learning; obstinate or ignurant addiction to 
the forms of a particular profession, or of some one 
line of life, with an apparent contempt of common ur 
general forms. 

To Ped’-an-tize, v. . To play the pedant. [Cot- 


Pedan : 88 

e-dan'-tic : P 

Pe-dan’-ti-cal, } a. Displaying pedantry. 

Pe-dan’-ti-cal-ly, ad. In a pedantic manner. 

PEDATE=pid’-Ate, a. Footed, or having divisions 
like the toes. (Botany.) Pe-dat’-i-fid, webbed. 

Prp’-a., @. and s. Belonging to the foot :—s. That 
which is acted upon by the feet, as a part ofa musical 
instrument, 

Pr-pa’-Nx-ovs, 120: a. Pedestrian. [Obs.] 

Pr-pa’-RI-AN, #. A Roman senator who gave his 
vote by his feet, that is, by walking over to the side he 
espoused in divisions of the senate. 

Gg See To Peddie, &e., which is not related to these 
words, hereafter. 

Prv’-g8-Ta1, &. The footing or basis of a statue. 

Px-pks’-Titi-41, a. Employing the foot ; belonging 
tw the foot. 

Pe-des’-tré-ous, 120: a. Not winged, going on foot. 
( Brown.) 

Pe-des’-tri-an, a. and s. On foot :—s. One who 
journeys on foot; one remarkable for powers of walking. 

Pev’-i-c.z, 101: 8. The foot-sta/k by which a leaf 
or fruit is fixed to the tree. 

Ped’-i-cel’-Jate, a. Supported by a pedicle. See S. 

Pe-dun’-cle, 158: s. That which supports the pedicle 
or the fructification of a plant. 

Pe dun’-cu-lar, a. Pertaining to a peduncle, 

Pe-dun’-cu-late, a. Growing on a peduncle. 

Pen’-1-MENnT, 8. A part of a building which, thonyh 
near the top, is the fout or foundation of what is to 
crown the whole work,—something by which the sub- 
structure is finished; it is ordinarily of a triangular 
form, but is sometimes an areh. 

a@3°~ See Pedler, &c., hereafter. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-in, i, e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, ¢. ¢. vision, 1632 thin 1166 > then, 166, 
49) ZG2 


PEG 


@gF See Pedubaptis!, Ke, which is not related to these 
words, along with Pedagogue above. 

Pru®-u-man-CY, 873 5. 
the feet, 

Pr-vom’-E-TER, 87: 8. An instrument by which the 
paces of the fe-f are numbered, and the distane trom 
one place to another ascertained. See more words iu S. 

To PEDDLE, péd’-dl, 101: v2 enda. ‘To be 
busy about petty matters; to sell petty matters :—act. 
To sell by retail, or iv petty dealings. 

Ped’-ler, 36: 8. One who sells small commodities, 
always now understeud as one who travels abvat the 
country for this parpose. 

Ped’-ier-ess, 8. A female pedler. 

Ped’-ler-y, «. and s. Sold by pedlers:—s. The 
articles sold by pediers; the employment of a pedler. 
PEDERERU= péd’-ér-erc’”-d, 8 A sort of swivel 

gun, sometimes wiitlen Patercry. 

PEDICULAR= pé-dick’--ler, 34: a. Lousy, 
hating the lousy distemper: Ped-c'ulous is the same. 
PEDIGREE, péd’-¢-grée, s. Au account of déscent 

through ( per) tis degrees, —a gevealogy; lineage. 

PEDIMENT.—see under Pedate. 

PEDLER, &c.—See under To Peddle. 

PEDOBAPTIST, &c.—See witn Pedagogue. 

PEDUMANCY, PEDOMETER, PEDUN- 
CLE, &c.—See under Pedate. 5 

Jo PEEL=peel, ». a. and n. To strip off the 
skin,—to decorticate, to flay; hence, tu strip, to pluuder, 
to pillage s—sev. ‘Po loge the skiu or rad, 

Peei. 8. ‘The skiu or rind of any thing. 

Peei-er, 8. One who peels; « plunderer. 
PEEL=peéci, 8. A broad thin board with a handle, 
used by bakers to put bread ia and out ot the oven. 
Tu VPEERP=peep, v. 2. To begin wy appear; to look 

as trom a hidiug-place so that ouly the eye iy uncovered, 

Peep, & A beginning to appear; a sly look. 

Peep’-er, 8. Que thai preps; in caut language, the 
eye; and also a looking glass. 

Pecp’-hole, Peep‘-iny-hole, s. Hole io peep through. 

Jo PEL P=pecp, v. © To make the cry which the 
word imitates, to utter the noise of a young chicken; 
hence, to utter a smallcry: it is otherwise written 
Zo Pip. 

Peep’-er, 8. A young chicken. 

PEER=yére, 43: 8. An equal; one of the same 
rank; one of equal qualities; a companion; a noble- 
man, 80 Called because men of distinguished birth were 
alone considered f\t companions for the king; at pre- 
sent, the word is limited to the members of the upper 
house of parliament, and to Scotch and Irish noblemen 
of correspondent rank, qualitied, on electiou, to sit in 
the upper house: To peer (to make a peer) rarely 
occurs. 

Peer’-ess, 8. A woman ennobled by birth or by 
murriuge, 

Peer’-age, 99: s. The dignity of a peer; the body 
of pevrs. 

Peer/-dum, 8. Peernge. (Little used.] 

Peer’-less, a. Without an equal, matchless. 

Peer’-less-ly, ad. Muatchlessly. 

Peer’-less-ness, 8. Universal superiority. 


TL PEER=per, v. 2. (By contruction from To’ 


Aj pear.) To come just in sight; to peep. 
PELVISH=pecv’-ish, a. Petulant, 
waspih. irritable; in old authors, silly. 
Peev'-ish-ly, ad. Iu a peevish manner. 
Peev’-ish-ness, s. Quality of being peevish. 
PEG=pég. 8. A piece of wood serving os a nail; 
the pius of an instrument on which the serings are 
strained; hence the phrase, Tu take a peg duwcr, to 
depress, to sink. 
To Pey, v. a. To fasten with a peg. 
Peo, (peem, 157, 139) #, That which is fixed or 


quemilous ; 


Divination by the soles of 


PEN 


fastened,—a machine or scaffold, 10 general of muve- 

able parts; the Greek form is Peg’-ma. 
Pic/-ma-Tire, 8 Primitive graniie reck. 
PEIRASTIC, pi-ras/-tick, 106: a. Attempting. 
To F-EISE, pize. v.a. To poise: both as a verb 

aud noun it is variously spelled by old writers, (Obs.} 
PEKOE=pe’-kée, a. A Bne black tea. 


PELAGLE= pei/-aye, s. The covering, whether hair, 
fur, or wool, of beasts. particularly wild beuste: itis a 
word burrowed from the French. ( Bacon.) 

PELAGIAN, pé-la’-jé-an, 90: &. and a. One 
who adop's the opinion of Pelagius, a monk «ho, 
at the beyinuing of the fifth century, opposed the ac 
{rine of original sion, and maintained the merit of goixl 
works :—aaj. According with the doctrine of the Pels- 
gians; the'‘same written word may be found iu the 
sense of belunging to the sea, from the Latin nuovo 
pelagus; but itis a word not yet established. 

PELF=péif, a. Money, in an odious sense. 

PELICAN, pél-é-can, 105: 5. A large bird with 
ulouy beak and a pouch in which it holds a yivat 
quantity of water as a supply for iiselfand its young : 
Lence it is popularly supposed to admit its youuy to 
suck blood from its breast: the word is alsu applied as 
the uame of a chemical vesse) from which twoopjante 
beaks pass out and reenter at the belly of the cucurbite. 

PELIOMA, pél/-d-o"-md, 105: s Something of 
a livid or blackish colour; hence a bruise; a mincral 
which is a variety of the iolite. 

PELISSE, pé-lécc’, [Fr.] 104: 8. (Compare 
Pellicle, &e.) Strictly, a robe or cluak lined with a 
skin or fur; at present the name is given to a silk 
habit worn by tenales. 

PEL Lb T=pé.'-iét. 14: 8. A little ball; a bullet: 

; shreds or pieces used as pellets. 

To Vel/-let. va. Shakspeare (Lover's Complain:) 
uses it with the meauing of to form into little balis: it 
would more propery signify to peit 

Pe.'-let-ed, a. Consisting of pellets. (Shaks.] 

lo Pest, v. a. To assail as with pellets; to throw. 

Pelt’-er, s. Oue that pelts; furmerly, a paliry wretch. 

Pelt’-ing, a. and s. Mean as from fragments, paltry : 
—s. Assault. (Shaks.) 

PELLICLE, pél/-ié-cl. 105, 101: 8. Athin shins 
it is often used for the film which gathers on liquors. 
Preuss, 143: 8 pl. Parchment rolls, or records 
mace of skins: hence, Clerk of the Pells, an officer of 

the Exchequer. 

Pe_t, s. Skiu, hide:—See also Pelta: as a verb, 
see under Pellet: to which origin must also be referred 
Peit, a biow, sometimes heard in colloquial style. 

Pelt’-mon-yer, (-mung-guer, 116, 77) & & 
dealer in pelts or raw hides. 

Pel!-try, s. Skin or furs, collectively. 

PELLITORY, pél’-lé-tdr-éy, 129, 18, 105; «. 
A herb of several kinds. 

PELILUCID, pél-l’d0'-cld, a. Transparent. 

Pel-lu’-cid-ness, s. Clearness, not opacity. 

Pel’-|s-cid”-s-ty, 84, 105: s. Pellucidnes. 

To PELT, &c.—See under Pellet: PELT, &c— 
See with Pellicle. 

PELTA=pél’-td. s. Sort of buckler; a target: it 
is sometimes written Pelt. 

Peil'-tate, a. Having the form of a round shield. 

PELTING.— See undet Pellet: PELTRY, vee with 
the words under Pellicle. 

PEIVIS= pé,/-vis, s. The lower part of the abdomen. 

PEN=pén, s. Au instrument of writing, but pré 
marily a feather: - See lower in this class. 

Tv Pen, v. a. To write; to compose and commit te 
paper. 

Penned, (pénd, 114) part. a. Written. 

Pen/-ner, s. One that writes: it is also on “dd name 
fur a pencase. 
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Pcn!-ning, 8 Style of writing. composition. 

Pen’-Anife, (-uife, 157) s. A knite for mendiug pens. 

Pen’-man, 8. A writer; sometimvs, an author. 

Peu’-man-ship, &. Use of the peu ; manner of writing. 

Pen, a. A feather, of which pens are generally 
made :—See above. (Spenser. Milton.) 

Pen’-ned, a. Having wings. 

Pen’-nate, Pen’-na-ted, @ Winged; in botany, 
having leaves that grow against ove another on the 
same stalk, 

Pen’-ac-lorm, a. Having the form ofa quill or feather. 


PEN=pen, a. An enclosure, a coop, as fur sheep 
fowls, &c. 


To Pen, )} v. a. To shut within, to enclose, to en- 
1 Pent, } cage, to cuop; ofien followed by «ay, 
Pent, } somotimes by #7. 


Pent, or Pent up, a Shut up. 

Pen/-stuck, 8. Sort of sluice or floodgate. 

PENAL=pe’-nal, a. That punishes; that de- 
nownces punishment; that iucurs punishment, 

Pe-nal’-i-ty. 34, 105: 8. Penalty. (Krown ] 

Pen'-al-ty, 92: 8. Punishment as taking place by 
course.of law; hence, it of.en meaus the forfeiture in- 
curred by omission or by commission, which was 
anuexed as au understood coudition to the oue or the 
olher, 

Pun’-ancr, 12: 8. Voluntary or imposed suffering, 
asa punishment for faults, or an expression of peni- 
tence ; repentance. 

PENCE.—scee Penny. 

PENCIL=pén’-cil, 8. Properly, a small delicate 
brush with which painters produce the completing 
touches of their art: henev, in figurative style, the 
art itself; less properly, but more commonly,a pen for 
writing or drawing without ink, geverally made with 
black lead; this last application has so much usurped 
the place of the former, that we are mostly obliged to 
distinguish the original meaning by an epithet; as a 
Aa peucil: feom a different etymology, this word in 
Chaucer siguifies a bitth: flag or streamer. 

Tu Pen’-cil, v. a. To paint; (This is the original and 
piece meaning:) to mark or draw with a black 
ead pen. 

Pen'-culed, (-cild. 114, 194) purt. a. Painted ; 
writtea ordrawn with black lead marks, 

PiEN DANT.—See in the ensuing class. 

PENDENT=pén!-dént, a. Hanging; jutting over; 
aleping; supported above the ground. 

Pen’-dent, 192, 123; 8s. That which hangs, as any 
thing by way of ornament, particularly a jewel in the 
ear; a streamer from the mast head of a ship; old 
authors use it fur a poeudulum. 

Pen’-dence, 8. Slopevess, inclination. 

Pen’-den-cy, & Suspense, delay of decision. 

Pend!-ing, a. Depending, during. (Law term.] 

Pen/-pu.e, & A pendulum. (Evelyn.] 

Pen!’-du-lows, 12U: a. Hanging, not supported be- 
luw , in old authors, doubtful, unsettled. 

Pen/-du-lows-ness, s. State of being penduluus: 
Brown uses Pen'dulosity. 

Pen’-du-lum, s. Any weight so hung that it may 
ea-ily swing backward and forward, of which the 
great law is, that its oscillations are always performed 
in equal time. 

PENETRABLE, &c.—See in the ensuing elass. 

PENETRA NT=pén’-é-trant, 92,12: a. Having 
power to pierce or enter. 

Pen’-e-tran-cy, s. Power of entering. 

Pen’-e-tra-ble, 101: a. That may be pierced. 

Pen'-e-tra.bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Susceptibility of 
impression trom avother body, 

Pen’-e-trail, «A word used by Harvey for Peu!-c 
tra”-li-a, which iu Latio siguifies interior parts. 

To Pen’-e-trate, v.a. and n. To pierce, to enter be- 


PEN 


youd the surface; hence, to affect the mind; to reach 
the meaning: —sea, Tou muke way, to make way 
intellectually. 
Pen“-e-tra’-tive, 105: a. Piereing, sharp; acuta 
discerning: having power to impress the mind, 
Pen’”-e. tra!-tsve-ness,s. Quality of being penetrative. 
Pen’-e-tra”-ton, 89: 8. Act of euteriug ; entrance 
completed; mental entrance; acuteuess, sayacity. 
PENGUIN = pén/-pwin. 8. A bird that often 
weighs 16lbs., though no higher than a large goose: 
the word is also applied to a West-Judiaa fruit. 
PENINSULA=pé-nin’-si-ld, s. (Compare Pe 
naltima, &c.) Literally, a must an island,--a portion 
of Jand connected by an isthmus to a main lind. 
Pe-nin/-su-ler, 34: @. Pertaining toa peninsula; ip 
furm or state of a peniusula. 
To Pe-nin‘-su-late, v. a. To furm tutu a peninsula. 


PENITENT, pén’-é-tént, 105: a. and s. Suffer- 
ing pain or sorrow uf heart on account of sins: re- 
penfant;:—s. One sorrowful for sin, ancieatly, ina 
s.rict sense, ove nader censures of the church, but 
admitted te penance. 

Pen’-:-tent-ly, ad With penitence. 

Peu/-t-tence, s. The state of a penitent; repentance : 
Pen’. i-ten-cy is the same. 

Pen'-1-ten”-tial. (-sl’al) 90: a, and s. Proceed- 
iny from or expressing peuitence :—s. A book directing 
the manner and degrees of penance. 


Pen’-:-ten”-larey, (-sh’dr-ey) a. and s. Relating 
to the rules and degrees of penance :—s. One wo 
prescribes the rules and degrees of penance ; a piace 
to do penance in, a prison; also, a peniteut, 

PENKNIFE, PENMAN, &c.—See under Pen. 

PENNACHED., pén/-nasht, 161, 114, 143: a. 
Literally, marked as with feat ers,—diversified wih 
natural stripes of various colours, as a flower. 

PEN NANT=pén/-nant, eal s. (Compare Peir 

PENNON =pin/-non, LS: dant ) A small flag; 
it may be fonud as anold name forcertam tienle used 
on shipboard, Pen’noncel. a small peas oa ior a speare 

PENNATED, PENNED.—See uuder Pen, (a 
feather.) 

PENNY, p&n/-néy. 105: sing.) 8. A small com 

Penstis, pén-niz, 119: pd. of winch twelve 

Pencr=péney, 15.3: pé. make a shilling; 
WZ was ounce of silver; the current penny is uow 
always of copper: the former plural is never used but 
when the silver or copper pieces are mewnt: it is the 
tadical denomination from whieh English coin is 
numbered, the two lower coius being tractions of a 

penny; hence, money in general; and because it is 
the lowe-t devomination, it ofien means, proverbially, 
a small sum. 

Pen’-ny-rov’-al, 8. The name given to a plant. 

Pen"-ny-weiyht, (ewait. 100, 162) 2. A weight 
which contains 24 graius troy, so called becwuse the 
ancient silver penny was of this weight, 

Pen!-ny-wise”, (-wize, 151) a. Saving small sums 
at the hazard of larger. 

Pen”-ny-w orth’, (pén’-néy-wurth, 141: coll. 
pén’-nurth) s. As much as is bonght fur a penny; 
any purchase ; something advantageously bought; a 
stnall queantity. 

PENSII.E, pén/-cil, 105: a. (Compare Pendent, 
Xe.) Hanging, suspended, supported above the 
yround; itis generally applied to objects of art and 
batnie thot raise admiration or pleasure; as The 
peasile globe. A pease dome. 

Pen’-s:le-ness, s. State of being pensile. 

PENSION, pén-shan, 90: «. A payment of 
money, a rent; hence, « sum of money paid to some 
churches in lien of tithes; an allowance or annual 
sum pail on any account, frequently an allowance 
from a yovernment for services rendered, sometime 
seciet aud base, sometimes public and honourable, 

7o Pen’. sion, v. a. To grant a pension to. 
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Pen/-s:on-er, # One who receives a pension; one 
who lives on a pension: at Cambridge, one who pays 
for his commons out of his own income, the same aga 
commuuer at Oxford: --The king's peastuners, iv a 
special sense, are a band of gentlemen who attend 
about the king on state occasious. 

Pen/-stun-ar-y, 129, 12, 103: a. and 8. Maintained 
by a pension, cunsisting in a pension;—s. One re- 
ceiving a pension, a pensioner: Lhe Grard Pensionary 
was the name of the first minister of state under the 
old republican government of Holland. 

PENSIVE, péo’-civ, 152, 105: a. (Compare 
Pendent, &c.) Literally, thoughtful, employed in se- 
rious reflection; thoughtful with melaucholy ; express- 
ing thoughtfuloess with sadness. 

Pen/-sive-ly, ad. In a pensive manner. 


Pen’-sive-ness, s. Melancholy, thoughtfulness. 
PENSTOCK, PENT.—See under Pen, (an en. 


closure.) 

PENTACAPSULAR=pén/-td-c& p/-sb-lar, a. 
Having five cells or cavities. (Bot.] See Penta-, &e., S. 

Pen’-ra-cHonn, (-cord, 161) 8. An instrument of 
five strings; no order or system of five sounds. 

Pren’-ra-coc’-cous, 120: a. Having five grains or 
seeds in five united shells, one seed in each. 

Pen”-r4-cros/-ric, 8. A set of verses so arranged 
as to exhibit an acrostic of one name /ive times over. 

Pen®-ta-vac/-ryL, 8. The plant five-fingers, av 
called from the shape of its leaf. 

Prn'-Ta-Gon, &. A figure with five angles. 

Pen-tay’-o-nal, a. Having five angles. 

Pen’-ra-craPn, (-graf, 163) s. A drawing instru- 
ment which, by five different points for fixing the pen 
or peocil, enables the draftsman tu reduce an original 
to any required degree. 

Prn!.14-ayn"-i-4n, (g soft) a. Five-fuld femi- 
nine, or having five pistils. (Motany.} 

Prn’-t4-Hk-p On, 8. A figure of five sides. 

Ren wehel-dtel, Pen’-ta-he’-druus, a. Five- 
sided. 

Pen’-Ta-HKx/-4-HE-pRAL, 188: a. Exhibiting 
Jive ranges of faces one above another, each range 
cuntuining six faces. (Crystalloy.) 

Pen-tam/-e-ter, 8. and a. That which has five parts 
as determined by some measure, a term applied tu a 
Latin verse of five feet:—adj. Having five teet. 

Pen-Tan’-pri-an, a. Five-fuld masculine, or having 
live stamens, (Botany.}] Or Pentan'drous. 

Pen-Tan’-uu-iar, 158: a. Five-cornered. 

Pen’-r4-per’!-4-Lous, 12U: a. Having five petals. 

Pen-taPu'-YL-Lovs, 163, 120; a. Five-leaved. 


Pan’ -TAR-CHY, (-kéy, 161) # Government under 
ve 


Prn’-Ta-spast, & An engine with five pulleys. 

Pin’-ra-sper”-mous, 120: a. Having five seeds. 

Pen!—ra-sricn, (-stick, 161) 8. A poem or poetical 
passage consisting of five lines or verses. 

Px./-14-sty.%, 8. Ao architectural work with five 
rows of columna. 

niu EA Eur (-thke, 161) s. The five books of 

oses. 


PENTECONTER=pén"-té-cin'-ter, 36: 5. 
That which contains or consists of fif/ty,—a unme 
given to the fifty-vared vessel of ancient Greece, 
smaller than a trireme. 

@2~ The Greek » being represented in Latin by a, 
Mitford lie this word Pentaconter, and other similar 
compounds correspondently ; but the example set by 
Pentecost, and the utility of distinguishing in our 
adoptions Greek words that mean fifly from those 
which mean five, surely render the orthography above 
given fur preterable. 

Prn/-rx-cost, & A feast among the Jews, 80 called 
as being celebrated on the fisticth day after the six. 
teenth of the month Nisan, which was the second day 
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of the feast of the passover: it is now apphed tu th» 
correspondent season of Whitsuntide, which, reckom- 
ing inclusively, is yiféy days after Easter. 

Pen”-te-cos’-tal, a. Belonging to Whitsuntde : 
Pentecostals (8. pl.) were oblations formerly made at 
Pentecust by parishioners to their pnest. 

Pen'-Te-cos/-1rkk, 8. A military officer of ancient 
Greece commanding fifty men. 

Pen’’-te-cos’-tys, (-tts) s. A body of f/ty men. 

PENTH OUSE=pént’-howce, 152: s. (Compare 
Pendent, &c.) A shed hanging out aslope fram e 
main wall 

Pen’-tice, (-tiss, 105) 8. A sloping roof. [Wotton.] 

Pen/-tile. s. A tile formed for constructing a sloping 
roof, often called a pantile. 


PENULTIMA, pe-nal/-td-md, 105: ¢. (Compare 
Peninsula, &c.) That which is a/must the last, oamely, 
the lust but one, always applied to the last syllable 
but one of a word: sume writers shorten the tesm 
into pe-nult’, 

Pe-nul’-t:-mate, a. Last but one. 

Pg-num’-sra, 8 That is almost a sbadow,—that 
part of a shadow which is half light. 

PENURIOUS, pé-niirc’-d-ts, 90, 49: a. Nig. 
gard.y, sparing, not liberal; scant, not plentiful. 

Pe-nu’-ri-oews-ly, ad. Sparingly, not plentifully. 

Pe-nu/-ri-ouvs-ness, s. Nigyardliness; s¢antiness. 

Pen!-u-ny, 92: 8. Want, poverty, iudigence. 

PEON=pe’-on, 18: s. In India, a fcot-soldier: 
hence the word Pawn, one of the common p.eces ur 
men at the zume of chess. 

PEONY, pe’-d-néy 105: a. The name of a flower. 

PEOPLE, pe’-pl, 103, 101: s. A nation: (in this 
sense it is singular, and is capable of the plural form, 
though this is unusual: see however Rev. x. 11.) 
persons; (in this sense and ils subsequent applica- 
tions it is plural;) persons of some large class; the 
commonalty, uot the princes or nobles; the vulgar. 

To Pev'-ple, ve a. To stock with inhabitants. 

Peo/-plish, @. Vulgar. (Chaucer) 

PEPASTI1C.—See under Peptie. 

PEPPER= pép/-per,s. An aromatic pungent seed ; 
also its plant: there are three distinct kinds. 

To Pep!-per, v. @. To sprinkle with pepper; to 
mangle with shot or bluws laid on thickly as pepper. 
Pep’-per-ing, a. Hot, fiery, angry :—s. A beating. 
Pep’-PER-MINT, 8. Mint eminently hot, au an-matie 

herb; also a liquor distilled trom it. 

eg Of the other compounds the following are also 
pames of planta: Pep” per-grass’; Vep''per-pot’; 
Pep"per-treé’; Pep"per-swort’ ;—the remainin,: com- 
pounds are Pep" per-tor’,(a caster for spriukiing the 
boner of pepper;) Prp”per-cuke’, (a hot spiced cake :) 

cp’ per-corn’, (a seed of the pepper-plaunt; hence, 
something of inconsiderable value;) l’ep’per gir” ger- 
bread, (hot spiced gingerbread :) Pep" permint-tree’, 
Ss tree which is a oative of New South Wales;) 
ep” per-wa'ter, (a liquor prepared frm powdered 
black pepper, used in microscopical observations,) &e, 

PEPTICspép/-tick, a. Promoting  digeation; 
dictetic. 

Pr-pao!-TIc, 2. A medicine for promoting the digestion 
of food; a medicine for digesting wounds. 

PER. A Latin preposition siguifying by, for, oa, 
through; as, “ A man per se;” t.e. A man who for 
excellence stands by /imse/f, or alone: “A per se, A 3” 
f.e. A by itself, A. It is often used in such phrases 
as “A shilling per day,” “A loaf per man;” iv which 
it siznities fur each. Asa pretix, besides these mean: 
ings, it often amplifies the meaning of throwgh and 
thorvughly or completely: in chemistry it has this 
meaning; thus a per’oride is a substance containing 
an unusual or thorough quantity of oxyyen,—a 
mecimen of oxygen,—as distinguished from Se 
or a substance combined with oxygen in the first de- 
gree. The French form of this word is par; but 
words that come to us through the French ofica re- 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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PER 


assume the Latlu furm; the Greek dis is often equi- 
valent to per iu Latin 
PERACUTE=pér/-d-cltte’, a. (See Per.) Very 
sharp, Very Vielent 
PERADVENTURE=pér-ad-vén’-tiire, 147: 
ad. (See Per.) By chance, perhaps: Some of our older 
writers useitas a substantive, sigullyiog doubt, question. 
Perecase’, 152: ud. Perchance; perhaps. [Bacon.) 
Per-chance’, ad. Perhaps. 
Per-haps’, ad, Peradventure, 1t may be. 
To PERAGRATE, &c.—Scve under Peregrine. 


To PERAMBULATE=)ér-am/-bi-ldte, v. a. 
(See Per.) To walk through or over, to survey by 
passing through 

Per-am"-bu-la/-tor, 38: s. One that perambulates 
a wheel for measuring roads. 

Per-am/-bu-la’-¢eon, 89: s. Act of passing through 
or over; hence, a travelling survey; a district ap- 
RES for regular survey; annual survey of the 
unds of a parish. 

PERBISULPHATE, per’-bi-sil’-fate, 163: s. 
(See Per.) A sulphate with two prupurtions of sul 
phuric acid, and combined with an oxide at the 
macrimum of oxidation. 

Per-car’-Bu-REV-TED, @. 
mazrimum of carbon. 


Combined with a 


Prn-caor’-tc, (-clér’-ick, 88) a. The epithet of 


chloric acid when chlorine is combined with a macunmam 
of oxy en. 

Per-chlu'-rate, 47: s. A compound of perchloric 
acid with a base. 

Prr-ox!-1ne, 188: 8. A substance with a muzimum 
of oxygen. 

To Per-v2-i-dize, v. a. To oxidize to the utmost degree. 

Pew-puos!-pHate, (-lds/-fate, 163) s. A salt in 


which phosphoric acid is combined with an oxide at 
the macimum of oxidation. 


Pur-sus/-PRHaTE, (-fAte, 163) s. A combination of 


sulphuric acid with a peroxide. 
PERCASE.—See with Peradventure. 


PERCEANT=per-cé-ant, 147: a. 
penetrating (Spenser.) _ 

Ts PERCELV E=per-ceve’, 103: v.a. (See Per.) 
To have impressious and consequent cognizance of 
external objects thrusgh the instrumentality of the 
appropriate Ludily organs; it is po-sible to have 
the seusations without the cognizance, as in first in- 
fancy, befure any kuowledze has been gained: iu this 
case it would be wrong to say the objects are per- 
cerved; also, to recrive into the mind without the inter- 
vention of the senses, more properly to cunceire in the 
case of sensible objects, but in the ease of truths or 
facts offered to the understanding, the best usage 
sauctions the employment of to perceive; as, “ 1 per: 
ceive your meaniug,” “ He perceives his error:” 
Bacon assigns it to things destitute both of sense and 
understanding ; as, * The upper regions perceive the 
collection of the matter of tempests before the lower ;” 
but this, if pot meant figuratively, is improper. 

Per-ceiv’-er, 36: 8. One who perceives. 

Per-ceiv’-a-ble, a. Perceptible. 

Per-ceiv’-a-bly, ad. Perceptibly. 

Per-ceiv’-ance, s Perception. (Milton: prose.) 

Pen-cer-1I-B1.E, @ That may be known by being 
seen, heard, felt, tasted, or smelt; that may be known 
only meutally; capable of perception. 

Per-cep/-ti-bly, ad. So as to be perceptible. 

Per-cep’-t~bil/’-t-ty, 8. State of being perceptible. 

Per-cep/-tion, 89: s. The power of perceiving by 
means of the senses, implying not merely an effect on 
the sensorium, but a certain state of the intellect as 4 
consequence,—a consequence uot original, por neces- 
sarv according to our first constitution, though neces- 
sary afterwards through the force of indissoluble asso 
ciations established by repeated though unconscions 
deductions of reason: (a want of distinction between 


Piercing, 


PER 


original capacity for sensation, and acquired power vt 
wreeption, is one of the great defects of Locke s 
Sssay :)—consciousness; vbservation; any single cug- 
nizance by the mind through the imstramentalicy of 
the senses ; less properly, the revival in the ouud of aa 
absent ubject of seuse, fur this is properly called a cun- 
ception; and sometimes a co..clusion purely rational ; 
but this is properly called a notion: see Notion. 

Per-cep/-tu ve, Yos :@. Having he power of perception. 

Pei!-cep-tiv’-i-ty, 84, 105; 8. ‘The power of per- 
ception. 

Pen-cipe--Ent, 90: a.and ¢. Perceiving; having 
power of perception :—s. Une that jereei.ea, or has 
the power of perceiving. 

PERCIi=perch, 39: 8. A fresh-water fish of prey. 

PERCH=perch, 35: 8. A pole, a rod ; hence, a cer- 
tain leng has measured by a pole, and fixed at five yards 
aud 4 half; something ou which birds roost or sit. 

Tu Perch, v. 2. and a. To sit or roost, asa bird:— 
act. Tu place on a perch. 

Perch/-er, s. He or that which perches: Bailey gives 
the plural Perchers as the name of Paris candles tor. 
merly used in England; and also of the larger sort of 
wax candles eich were usually set on the altar. 


PERCHANCE.—See with Peradventure. 

PERCHLORATE, PERCHLORIC.— See with 
Perbisulphate. 

PERCIPIENT.—See under To Perceive. 

PERCLOSE, per-cloze’, 151: 8. (See Per.) The 
full or complete close. (Ralegh.) 

To PERCOLATE=per’-cd-lit, v. a. and n. 
(See Per.) To strain through; to filter:—aeu. Tu be 
in the act of tiltration. 

Per’-co-la”-tion, 89: 8. Act of straining through. 

To PERCUSS=per-citss’, v. a. (See Per.) To 


strike so that the effect goes trough or pervailes the 
substance of the thing struck ; to stuike simply. 
Per-cus-sion, (-cush’-un, 147) s. Act of percussing ; 
state of being percu-sed, a stroke, Per-cus’-stve, a. 
Per-cu/-rienr, (cul-sh’ént, 147) @. Striking, 
having the power to stike. 
PER DIFOIL —See in the ensuing class. 
PERDITION, per-dIsh/-un, s. State of being lost, 
rimarily by Leing giveu up completely, as by God, ( see 
*er;) hence, ruin; death; utter ruin; eternal death, 
Pri’-puz, (per-da, 189) a. adv. ands. Aban 
doned, desperate: (B. aud Fl.:j}—ado. (South.) Lost 
to view, iu concealment :—s. (Shaks.] Oue in coo 
cealments; one on the watch from a hiding-place. 


Per’-du-luws, 12U; a. Lost; thrown away. [Obs.] 
Prr’-pi-rou., 8 That which periodically loses its 
leaves, as opposed to an ever,reen. \ Bramhall.) 
PERDURABLE, per’-du-rd-bl, 1U1: @. (See 
Per.) Very durable, lasting (Drayton; 
Per'-du-ra-bly, ad. Lastingly. (Shaks.) 
Per’-du-ra”-/ion,89: s. Longcontinuance. [ Unusual.” 
PERDY, per-dee’, 104: ad, Certainly, verily, is 
truth; it is a corruption of the French vath, par Viea. 
PEREGAL=pér-e’-ya@l, a. Equal. (Speuser.] 
To PER EGRIN ATE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 
PEREGRINE, pér’-¢-griu, 105: a. (See Per.) 
Having come through or over countries,— foreign, not 
native, nut domestic. 
Per-e-grin”-t-ty, 84, 105: ¢. State of being foreign. 
(Cockeram. Johnsen.) 
To Per”-e-yri-nate’, v. ”. To travel. 
Per'-e-gri-na’-tor, 33: 8 A traveller. 
Ver'-e-yri-na”’-tion, 89: 8. Travel: awanaenng, 
aude in foreign countries. 

Tv Pen-a’-arare, 81: uv. @, 
rumble through. (Unusual.] 
Per’-a-gra”-tion, 89: s. The act of passing througt. 

any state or space. (Holder. ] 
To. PEREMPT, pér-emt’, 156: v. a. To oxtin 
guish, to crush, to destroy. (Law term.) 


To wander over, to 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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Per-emp/-éion, 8. Crush, extinction. (Law.] 

Per’-emP-tTour-y, 129, 18, 105: a. That crushes 
or extinguishes all further debate, or all debate,— 
absolute, positive, doymatical. 

Per’-emp-tor-i-ly, ad. Absolutely, positively. 

Per’-emp-tor-t-ness, s. Absolute decisiun. 


PERENNIAL, pér-8n’-né-al, a. and s. (See 
Per.) Lasting through the year; hence, perpetual, 
unceasing :—s. A plant that lives or continues more 
than two years, whethez it retains its leaves or not, as 
distinguished from an anuual and a biennial 

Per-en’-ni-al-ly, 146: ad. Continually. 

Per-en/-ni-ty, 8. Perpetuity. (Derham.] 

PERERRATION, pér-ér-ra”-shin, 89: s. 

See Per.) A wandering through many places, travel. 
ttowell} 

PERFECT=per’-féckt, a. (See Per.) Literally, 
mude or finished throughout,—complete, consummate, 
neither defective nor redundant; fully informed or 
skilful; pure, blameless,—a sense chiefly theological ; 
in old authors, certain as to a fact. 

To Per’-fect, 82: v. a. To finish, to complete. 

Per’-fect-er, 36: s. One that makes perfect. 

Per’-fect-ly, acd, In the highest degree of excellence, 
totally, exactly, 

Per’-fect-uess, s. Completeness; perfection. 

Per-fect’-i-ble, a, Capable of becoming perfect. 

Per-fect’-1-bil*-i-ty, 84,105: 8. Capacity of being 
made perfect. 

Per-fec’-tiun, 89: 8. State of being perfect; some- 
thing that concurs to perfection, in which sense it 
has a plural. 

Per-tec’-tion-al, a, Made complete, [Pearson 5] ap- 
pertaininy to perfection. 

To Per-fec!-sion-ate, v.a. To perfect, to advance 
to perfection. (Dryden.] 

Per-fec’-tion-ist, #. One pretending to perfection, 
applied formerly to a puritan. 

Per-tect/-ive, 105: a. Conducing to make perfect, 
followed by of. 

Per-fect’-ive-ly, ad. In a manner that brings to 
perfection. 

Prr-vic’-renT, \-fYsh-’Ent, 147) s. One who per. 
forms a complete or permanent work,—applied to one 
who endows a charity. 

PERFIDIOUS, per-ftd/-yiis, 146, 147, 120: a. 
(See Per.) Breaking through or vivlating faith,— 
treacherous; proceeding fiom treacherv. 

Per-fid’-tows-ly, ad. Treacherously. 

Per-tid’~-aus-ness, s. Quality of be.ng perfidious 

Per’-fi-dy, 84: 8s, Breach of faith, treachery. 

To PERFLATE=per- flat’, v. a. (See Per.) To 
blow through. 

Per-fla’-tion, 89: 8. Act of blowing through. 

Per’-fla-b'e. 81: a, Having the wind driven through. 

PERFOLIATE, per-fo'-lé-dti, 90: a. (See Fer.) 
Having its stem through,—applied to a leaf which 
surrounds its stem, apd is perturated by it, 

To PERFORATE=pev'. fd-rate, v. a. (See Por.) 
To bore through, to pierce with a pointed instrument. 

Per’'-fo-ra’-uve, 105: a. Having power to pierce. 

Per’-fo-ra/-tor, 38; 8. He or that which pierces. 

Per!.fu-ra”-tion, 89: 8. Act of piercing or boring; 
the place bored, a hule. 

PERFORCE, per-id'urce, 130: ad. (See Per.) 
By violence. 

To PERFORM =per-tiorm’, 36, 37: v.a. and a. 
(See Per.) To execute thorough!’y, to achieve, to ac 
complish, to discharzge:—aeu. To succeed in an at- 
tempt; togothrough a part undertaken as a musician 
or av an actor, 

Per-form’-er, s. One that performs. 

Per-form’-ing, 8. Au act done. 


PERI- 


Per-form’-a-ble, a. That may be performed. 

Per-form’-ance, 12: s, Execution, completion 
action, dved; tho acting or playing of a performer 
compositiun, work. 

To PERFRICATE, per-fré-cdte, 105: v. a, 
(See Per.) To rub over. [Little used. } 

To PERFUME=per-fumed, v. a. (See Per.) To 
seod a vapour through or over,—to impreguaie with 
sweet scent, 

Per-fume’, 82: 8. Sweet odour, fragrance; a sub- 
stance that emits a sweet odour. 

@—~ The poets frequently accent both the verb and the 
noun on the former syllable, the noun so frequent’y 
that it is difficult to decide whether its predicament is 
the one here assigned, or Prin. 83, under which itis 
also placed: what is conceived to be the seat of accent 
in pent colloquial use has here dctermiued the 
preference. 

Per-fu/-mer, 36: 8. One who pells perfames; less 
commonly, one who perfumes, 

Per-fu’-mer-y, s. Perfumes collectively. 

Per-fu/-ma-tor-y, a. That perfumes. 

PERFUNCTORY, per’-fiingk-té/-réy, 158, 129, 
103: a, (See Per.) Done with the sole view of gelling 
through, regardless how done; pertaining to a work 


done with the sule purpose of getting throngh it— 
slight, careless, negligent 


@3* The original of this word is a Latin adverb, of which 
the verb, the participle, and the other related words, 
have just the con'rary meaning, so that, if it had becn 
derived from them, tnstead of the adverb, it would hase 
signified completely done, th uruughly performed, inwhich 
case ils aceentuation would have been perfenc’turu; 
but formed as it is by abbreviation from per’furctu”r e, 
its proper acceutuation is deemed to be that assipned 
tu it above. 

Per’-func-to/-ri-ly, ad. Carelesaly, Degligently, so 
as to save uppearances. 

Per”-func-tu'-ri-ness, s Negligence, carelesuces. 

To PERFUSE, per-taze, 157: vr. a. (See Per.) 
To spread arouyhout, to tincture. [Harvey.] 

PERGOLA = er’-gé-1d, [ Ital.) s. Sort of urbour. 

PERUAPS —See with Peradventure. 

PERI, pére’-dy, 43, 105: 8. An eastern fairy. 

PERI-, A prefix in words of Greek origin, signifying 
around, (circum in words of Latin origin,) near, about. 

Prén’-1-ANTH, 129: 8. That which is about or around 
the flower, namely, the calyx, when cunliguous to the 
other parts of the fructification. 

Per’-l-apt, 8. That which is tied round,—applied 
as the name of an amulet, 

Pru!-i-can’-pi-um, s. That which is around the 
heart, being a thin membrane that contains it like a 
purse, 

Per’-1-car”-Pi-um, } 8. The pellicle around the 

Pri’=1-CanP, seed of a plant. 

wg See Periclitate, &e., Prriculuus, after the present 
class, to which they are not related. 

Pre’-t-cra"-ni-um, s, That which ts around the 
skull, being the membrane that invests it extcriorly. 

Pen’t-po/-pEC-4-HE!/-pAal, a. That bas tweler 
sides all rownd, or when a‘) are counted,—the epitivet 
of'a crystal which, in its primitive form, is a four-sied 
prism, and in ite secondary form is converted into a 
prism of twelve sides, 

Per’-1-hea/-a-he’-dral, 188: a. The epithet of a 
crystal whose primitive form has four sides, its secoud- 
ary six. 

Pei/-1-oc/-ta-he/’-dral, 188: a. The epithet of a 
crystal whose primitive form has four sides, its second 
ary eight, 

8g See Peridut, after the present class. 

Pri’-i-re-Gy, 8. A bustling about a matter,—need. 
less or superfluous trouble, diligence, or e:ution in 
any work, 

Pri’-1-GER, & That which is near the earth, applied 
as the name of the nearest point in the orbit of a ple 
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Q. ty. &C. mute, 171, 


PERI- 


net, Orposed to Apogee; the full Latin worn is Per’. 


t-ge” uy 

aas~ Bee Perigord after the present class. 

Pisr’-/-GraPu, (-graf, 163) 8. A delineation which 
only approaches its 
concerning it, butis nota Road copy,—a careless de- 
lineation. 

Per-1a’- y-Novs, 
Inserted around the feminine part or pistil, as the coral 
and stamens, [Hot.] 

Per’-1-an"61.1-on, 8. That which is near the sun, 
applied as the name of the nearest point in the orhit 
of a planet, opposed to Aphelion: this firm of the 
word is Greek, of which the Latin form is Perihelinin. 

P£RIHEXAHEDRAL, — See with Peridodecahedral 
above. 

Gay" See Peril, Perilous, &c., after the preseut clags, 
BR-IM’-E-TER, 8 That which is around, that which 
bounds and measures any figure, being the sum of all 
its sides, 

ERIOCTAHEDRAI..— See with Peridolecahedral above. 

Pe’-ri-on, (perd-d-dd. 43, 103), Literally, a 
Boing rouad, a circuit: hence, the time in which any- 
thing is performed, so as to begin avain iu the same 
manner; a stated number of years, a cycle ; sometimes 


the completing of a circuit’ or revolution of time; 
hence, the state at which anything terminates; a 


course of events memorably terminated: a sentence so 
constructed as to have all its parts mutually depend. 
ent, resolvable primarily into the protasis and apodosis, 
(that is, the part resembling the semicircle tenting 
out,—and that resembling the semicircle returning in,) 
and these parts again made up of smaller parts simi- 
larly dependent: sentences made Up of par:s loosely 
connected, so as to have a completed construction 
Once, or twice, or oftener before they end, ure less 
properly, though very commonly, called perions, 

To Pe'-ri-od, v. a. To put an end to. [Shaks.] 

‘Pe’-ri-od’-ic, Tt @. Performed in a circuit ; hap. 

Pe’-ri-od"-1-cal, pening by revolution ; relating to 
periods or a period; constricted with complete gram 
matical dependence, asa periodic sentence, in contra: 
distinction to a lovse sentence. 

Pe’-ri-od"-i-cal-ly, ad, So as to be periodical. 

Prr’-t-ad'-c1, (-€'-ci, 103, 6) 8. pl. People who 
dwell round from us at the opposite point of longitude, 
but in the same latitude; some writers use the Angli- 
cised word Pertectans, (pér!-¢-8/-sh’anz. ) 

Pur’-1-0s"-TR-um, 8. That which is around the 
bones, being the membrane that immediately covers 
the bones exteriorly. 

Pr’-1-pa-rev-1c, 88: a. and ¢. Walking about, 
as A peripatetic philosopher. almost exclusively applied 
to Aristotle and his disciples: Pertputetical has the 

samc mraning:—s. One that walks about, seldom tp. 
pried, except in joke, but to a follower of Aristotle, 
Whose disctples were so called because it was their 
bit to walk about while teaching or disputing iu the 
at Athens. 

‘-i-cism, 158: s. The notions of the 


Peripatetics, 

Prr-iPH’-Er-y, (per-if-&r-dy, 87, 163, 105) s. 
That which one carries or draws quite round,—cir- 
cumference, 

Per’.t-pher’-ic, tee @. Pertaining to a periphery ; 

Per’-t-pher'-t-cal, constituting a periphery; some 
anthors use Peripheral. 

Pen’-1-rurase, pér’-8-frdze, 105, 163, 15]: 8. 
Literally, a roundabour expression,—a circum'ocution, 
as The end uf life to express death: the full Latina « ord 
is Pen-ipH'ita-sis, (-cis. ) 

» Per’-i-phrase, v. a. To express by circumlocution. 
Per’-a-phras"-tic, 88: 
Per!-i-phras"-ti-cal, 
Per'aepAras’-ti-cal-ly, ad. With circumlocution, 
Per’-i-rus, 8. A voyaging around a sea or coast, 

circumnavigation. 


i a. Cireumlocutory. 


original, or seems to be about or 


(pér-id’-gd-niis, 87. 120) a. 


PER 


Pen'-1p-nau-mon-y, 110, 18,105: An inflam 
mation ahout or around the lungs: the full classica 
word is Per’ipneumo” nia. 

Pen’-i-po-L.Y0"-0-NaL, @. That has many sides all 
round, or when all are counted,—the epithet of a sort 
of crystal. 

Pr-nip/-reR-Al, a, Winged all round,—an epithet 
implying the state of being surrounded by battlements. 


Pri-ts’-cn, ( pér-Ish’-yi, 147) s. p/, People whose 
shadows move all ronnd, namely, those of the frigid 
zone: see Ascii: some writers use the Auglicised word 
Periscians (ptr tsh’"anz:) Brown uses Periscian as an 

adjective, signifying having shadows all round, 


Prr/-rscopr, 8. A view all round. 

fa~ See To Perish, &c., after the present class, 
ex!-I-svenM, &. That which is around the seed of 
sume plants, namely, a thick, farinuceous, fleshy, 
horny, or woody substance, 


Pr’--sPHER"-tc, (-sf€r/-ick) a. Rotend, spherical. 


Pru’-ts-sor./-o-ay, 8. A winding about by many 
words,—superfluity or redundance of eXpression, ma- 
crology, 

6~ This word is not an immediate compound of peri, 
but of perisaos, redundant, which is derived from peri, 

Per’-i-srat.-T10, 88: a. That Presses out by folding 
arvund, applied to that vermieular motion of the intes- 
tines, arising from the Rpontaneous or excited won. 
traction of the spiral fibres, by which the excrements 
fre pressed downwards and voided. 

#ay~ See Peristerion, uNer the present class, 

Pen’-/-sTy.e, & A range of columns carried round 
an edifice, 

Pr’-t-sys"-To-.R, 8. That which is near, or con- 
cerns the contraction of the heart, being the panse 
which ensnes on the contraction before the diastole 
or dilatation can follow, 

Wa~ See Perite, after this class, 

Per!-t-ro-ne’/-um, 8. That which is stretched over, 
applied as the name of the thin soft membrane which 
covers the inside of the cavity of the abdomen, and 
encloses, more or less completely, the viscera con- 
tained in it. 

Pen’-1-rrocH’-1-um, (-trick’-d-iim, 161) s, That 
which runs round: a wheel, but particularly the wheel 
Used as a mechanical power for raising weights. 

O27" See Periwig, &e., and Periwinkle, in their places 
hereafter. 

#2 Here end the words compounded with Pert-, See S. 

fo PERICLITATE, pé-ri-clé-tdt, 105: v. a, 
(Compare Peril, &e ) To hazard: hence, Peri’-clita”- 
ton. (Obs.) 

Pr-nic'-u-1ouvs, 92: a, Perilous. 

PERIDOT, pér/-d-ddt, 92: ¢, 

PERIGORD, pér’-&-yord, ¢. The epithet of a 


stone, an ore of manganese, originally remurked at 
Perivord in France, 

PERIL=pér-il, s, (See Periclitate, &e.) Danger, 
risk, hazard, jeopardy ; danger denounced, 

To Per’-il, v. n. and a. To be in danger, [Milton:] 
—act. To put in peril. 

Per’-il-ovs, 120: a. (Not Perillons, though the usual 
practice of the language is to double é in situations 
Where other consonants are not doubled: see Prin., 
194.) Dangerous, hazardous, full of danger; it is Indi- 
cronsly used in the manner of an adverb of emphasis, 
as periluus shrewd, (Hudibras:] and some etymolo. 
gists imagine parluus to have been identical with this 
word. In Spenser it sometimes Aappeais in the con. 
tracted furm per’luus, 


Per'-t-lous-ly, ad. Dange vusly. 

Per’-1-lows-ness, s. Dauyerousness, 

To PERISH = péi'-ish, v. n. and a. To die, to luav 
life in any manuer, to come to nothing: (it seems to 


have for or with before a cause, and by befure an in- 
strument: Locke has by befure a cause:) to be in a 


[Out of use.) 
Chrysolite, 


rpetual state of decay; to be lost etcrually s—act, 
[Stinks } To destroy, to decay, 


The sign = is used afer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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PER 


Per’-ished, (-Yahit, 114, 143) @. Gone to nothing ; 
perishing. 

Per’-ish-a-ble, 101: a. Liable to perish. 

Per’-ish-a-ble-ness, s. Liability to perish. 

PERISTERION, pér’-is-tére’-é-on, 43, 90: s. 
The herb vervauin. 

PERITE=pér-tte, a. Skilful. (Whitaker, 1654.) 


PERIWIG, pér/--wig, 8. A covering of false hair 
made to go on the head; now frequently shortened 
juto wig; the original word in old French was Per- 
rucgue, or that which was used fur (per) a Aucque, 
which latter was a cap made of some animal's skin 
with the hair outside; the perrucgue supplanted this 
iu France about the end of the Loth century, (vide 
Roquefort, Gloss. de la Lang. Rom.;) late in the 16th 
century we had possession of the word nuder the furm 
perwiche; this, in the next century, became perewake 
and periwig: now it is wig: of which word being 
ashamed. we have once more gone to the French and 
adopted their perraque, under the form poruke, 

To Per'-i-wig, v. a. To drese in false hair. 


PERIWINKLE, pér-d-wing"-kl, 101: #. (Cor- 
ruption of a Saxon word.) A small shell fish: by 
old authors also applied as the name of a plant. 

To PERJURE, per’-j’oor, 109: v. a. (See Per.) 
To swear through, t.¢. ia violation of, tu forswear: it 
is used with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Per’-ju-rer, 36: s. One that swears falsely. 

Per’-ju-ry, s. The taking of a false oath. 

Per-ja'-rs-eus, 120: a. Guilty of perjury. (Coke.] 

Te PERK==perk, v. 2. and a. To hold up the head 
with an affected briskuess, as a bird in the act of 
perching :—act. (Shaks.] To make trim, to set up as 
anu ornament. 

Perk, a. Pert, brisk, airy. [Spenser] 

PERLOUS.—See Perilous. 

PERLUSTRATION, per/-lus-tra’-shun, 89: s. 
(See Per.) Act of viewing all around or thoroughly. 

PERMANENT=per-md-nént, a. (See Per.) That 
remains throughout, or entirely,—durable, not decay- 
ing; of long continuance. 

Per’-ma-nent-ly, ad. Durably, lastingly. 

Per’-ma-nence, Per/-ma-nen-cy, s. Duration, con- 
tiuuance, lastingness: Brown uses Perman’siun. 

To PERMEATE=per’-mé-ate, v. a. (See Per.) 
Tou pass through the pores or interstices of. 

Per-me-a"-tion, 89: s. Act of passing through. 

Per’-me-a-ble, a. That may be passed through. 

Per’-me-a-bil-i-ty, s. Quality of being permeable. 

Per’-me-ant, a. Passing through. (Brown.] 

PERMISCIBLE, PERMISTION.—See Per- 
mixtion. 

PERMISSION, PERMISSIVE, &c.—See in the 
ensuing class 

To PERMIT=per-m!t, v. a. To allow without 
command ; to suffer without authoriziny or approving; 
to alluw, to suffer; to leave or resign,—an unfrequent 
sense, but nearer the literal meaniuy, which is to send 
or yield as throujh some means.—See Per. 

t°er-mit’-tance, 12: s. Permission. (Derham.] 

Pri’-mit, 83: 8. A written permission from an officer 
of the customs fur transporting goods from place to 
place, showing the duty on them to have been paid. 

Per-mia/-s-ble, 101: @. That may be permitted. 

Per-mis‘-sive, 105: a. Granting liberty, not favour; 
not hinderiug; granted. 

Per-mis’-sive-ly, ad. By bare allowance. 

Per-mis-sion, (-mIsh/-un, 147) 8. Act of per- 
mitting; allowance. 

PERMIXTION, per-mickst’-yun, co//o7. per- 
mickst’-shuon, 146, 147: 8. Act of thoroughly 
minvling; ths state of being minyled;: Permistion 
(per-mlst’-shdn) is another form of the same word. 

Pe ie-atis!-ci-B1.4, 99: a. That may be mingled. 


PER 


To PERMUTE=per-miit’, v. a. (See Fer.) 1 
change for, to exchang «. 

Per-mul-ter, s. Oue that exchanges. 

Per’-mu-ta’-ton, 89: s. Exchange of one thing fer 
another; in a special sense, altering, changing. of 
varying the position or order of things in order te 
show in how many different ways they can be placed 

PERNANCY, per’-ndn-cey. s. A taking or receiv- 
ing: tithes in pernancy ure tithes taken or that may 
be taken in kind, 

PERNICIOUS, per-nish’-’us. 147: @. (See Fer.) 
Thoroughly mischievous ; very hurtful; destructive.— 
See also io the next class. 

Per-nic’-sous-ly, ad, Mischievously. 

Per-nic’-tows-ness, ¢ Quality of being pernicious. 

PERNICITY, per-niss’-d-tdy, 84, 105: 8. Cele 
rity, quickness. [Ray.} 

Per-nic’-iows, (-nish’-us, 147) a. Quick, speedy; 
a sense found only in Milton, Par. Lost, b. vi. 1. 520. 
PERNOCTATION, per’-néck-ta’-shun, 89: « 

(See Per.) A watching throw h the night. 

PERORATION, pér’-d-ra-shtin, 89: #. (See 
ae The concluding part of an orativa, in which the 
speaker govs through his arguments by way of reca- 
pitulation, and urges them with greater earucstucss 
and increased warmth: hence, the conclusiou of a 
speech, however constructed. 

PEROXIDE, To PEROXIDIZE.—See wits Per 
bisulphate. 

Ty PERPEND=per-pénd’, o. a. (See Fer.) To 
weigh thoroag)’y in the mind, to consider attentively. 
(shaks.) 

Per-; en’-ston, (-shiin, 147) 8. Consideration. (Obs.) 

PERPENDER=per-pen’-der, 8. A coping-stune; 
a word corrupt:d from a French word. 

PERPENDICLE, per-pén’-dé-cl, 105, 101: « 
(See Per.) Anything hanging down bya straight live. 

Per’-pen-dic’-u-lar, s. and a. A line falling at 
right angles on the plane of the horizon: a line at 
right angles with another line:—adj. Falling at rigat 
angles over the plaue of the horizon; upright; cruse- 
ing atright angles. 

Per'-pen-dic’-u lar-ly, ad. So as to be perpendi- 
cular. 


Per’-pen-dic-u-lar"4-ty, 84, 105: s. 


bein rpend:cular. 

PERPEN SION .—See under To Perpend. 

PERPESSION, per-pésh/-un, 147: s. (See Per.) 
A suffering throughout or always, [Pearson.] 

To PERPETRATE=per’-pé-trat. v. a. (See 
Per.) Literally, to go through with, or foish,—to com 
mit, always used in an ill sense. 

Per’-pe-tra!-tor, 38: s. One that commits a crime. 

Per’-pe-tra"-tion, 8: s, Commission of a crime. 

PERPETUAL=per-pét’-b-al, coflog. per-pér’- 
shoo-al, a. Never ceasing, eternal with respect to 
futurity; continual, uninterrupted: 4 perpetnal cn- 
rary is where all the tithes are appropriated, aud oo 
vicarage endowed: A perpetual screw is ove that acts 
against the teeth of a wheel so that the action can 
always go ou 

Per-pet!-u-ul-ly, ad, Continually. 

To Per-pet'-u-ate, v.a. To make perpetual ; to con- 
tinue withuut cessation. 

Per-pet’-u-a!'-tion, 89: 8. Act of making perpetual ; 
incessant continuance. 

Per’-pe-tu’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Duration to all fata. 
rity ; exemption from intermission or cessation; some 
thing of which there is no end. 

PERPHOSPHATE.—See with Perb.sulphate, 

To PERPLEX, per-plécks’, 138: © a. (See 
Per.) Literally, to entangle throuyhoet,—tw disturb 
with doubtful notions, to distract, to embarrass, to 
puzzle; to make intricate, to complicate ; less eom 
monly ana less properly, to plague, to torment, 


State of 
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Per-ples’, a: Perplexed. (Glanvil.] 

Per-plex/-ed-ly, ad. Lutricately; confusedly :—Mil- 
ton uses Perplez'ly. 

Per-ples’-ed-ness, 8. State of being perplexed. 

Per-ples’-i-ty, 105: s. Doubt; anxiety of mind; 
entanzlement, intricacy. 

PERPOTATION, per’-pd-ta”-shiin, 89: s. (See 
Per.) A thorough drinking bout. 

PERQUISITE, per’-kwé-zit, 188, 151, 105: s. 
(See Per.) Something obtained by a place or office 
over and above the settled waves. 

Per'-qui-sit-ed, a. Supplied with perquisites. [Savage.] 

Per’-qut-siT’-10N, 89: 8. A thorough search : this 
is the literal meaning, which has given place to a de- 
rivative one in the previous two words, 

PERROQUET, per’-ri-kév’, 76, 145: 8. A 
species of parrot. 


PERRUQUIER.—See Peruke. 


PERRY, pér-réy, s. A drink made of pears. 
PERSCRUTAT ON, per’-acroo-ta’-shun, 109, 
89: s. (See Per.) A searching thoroughly. 


To PERSECUTE=pér-cé-cite, v. a. (See Per.) 
Literally, to follow or pursue closely or harassing! y,— 
to pursue with malignity, to harass with penalties, 
(generally for opinions ;) to importune much, 

Per’-se-cu/-tor, 38: 8s. One that persecutes. 

Per-se-cu’-tion, 89: 8. Act or practice of perse- 
cuting ; state of being persecuted. 


Ts PERSEVERE=per-sé-vere", v. 2. (See Per.) 
To be constant or intent throughout, to hold on or per- 
sist in any business, not to give over or quit it. 

egy Shakspeare and the writers of his day spell and ac- 
cent this word Persev'er. 

Per’-se-ve’-ring, purt. a. Persisting. 

Per'-se-ve/-ring-ly, ad. With perseverance. 

Per’-se-ve"-rant, 12: a. Persisting. (Bp. Hall.] 

Per-se-ve’’-rant-ly, ad. Perseveringly. [Obs.} 

Per’-se-ve’-rance, 8. Persistence in any desigu or 
attempt; steadiness iu pursuit. 

way> In Shakspeare’s time, this word followed the ac- 
centuation of the verb as then pronounced. 


PERSIAN, per’-sh’aa, 147: a. Of or from Persia. S. 


PERSIFLAGE, pdAre’-cé-flazh’, [Fr.] 170: «. 
Light talk in which all subjects are treated with banter, 


To PERSIST=per-cist’, v. . (See Per.) To keep 
throughout to something which is begun, to persevere; 
to be obstinate in proceeding. Persistent, see Supp. 

Per-sist/-ence, Per-sist/-en-cy, 8. State of persist- 
ing; steadiness; also obstinacy, contumacy. 

Per-sist/-ive, 105: @. Steady; persevering. 

PERSON=per-son, 18: co/log. per’-sn, 114: 8. 
Originally, a mask used by Roman actors ; hence, cha- 
racter assumed, as “I speak in the person of your fa- 
ther; exterior appearance; the bod 
inclinations; hence, the whole human being indefi- 
nitely; aud hence, any one human being definitely ; 
one’s self, not a representative ; formerly, the parsun 

r rector of a parish; (see Parson;) in grammar, the 
cnaracter which a noun or pronoun bears, xs denoting 
the speaker, or the persun spoken to, or the persun or 
thing spoken of. 

Per’-son-a-ble, 101: @. Having a well-formed per- 
son; in law, enabled to maintain pleas in court. 

Per’-son-age, 8. A person emphatically, a great per- 
son ; exterior appearance; character assumed or re- 
presented, 

Per’-son-al, a. and 8. Belonging to men or women, 
not to things; or, as the law expresses the latter, pot 
rea‘; proper to him or her; present, not by representa- 
tive, but actually; exterior, corporal; movable, ap- 


pendant to the person; having the modifications of 


the three grammatical persons:—s. Anything ap- 
pendant to the person; and hence also, any movable. 
Personnel (pare-so-nél’, [Fr.] 170) is a word 
ased of military and naval equipments in the French 


Per'-spi-cac’-1-ty, 


y, not the will or 


PER 


service, and means the rank, appuintment, duties, &e. 
of the persons (officers and meno) who cunstitute ap 
armament, 

Per'-son-al-ly, ad. In person: with respect or with 
allusion to an individual, particularly. 

Per’-sun-al”-i-ty. 84, 105: 2. The existence or in- 
dividuality of any one; direct application to @ persou 
a remark or reflection directly applied. 

To Per'-son-ate, v. a. and mn, To represent by as- 
suming a character; to act; to counterfeit, to feiga 
to resemble; in old authors, to make a pictorial repre: 
sentation of; to describe; to celebrate loudly, a sense 
that occurs in Milton, and the literal sense of the ori- 
ginal word, the ancient musk being so named because 
the actor, by sounding his words through the mouth- 
piece, increased the power of his voice :—new. ‘To play 
a fictitivus character. As up adj., sve Supp. 


Per’!-son-a’-tor, 38: 8 Que who personates. 
Per’-son-a'-tion, 89: s. Act of personating. 


T Per-son’-J-vy, 81,6: "a. To change from @ 
thing to a person; to represent with the attributes of 
a persons Richardson in one place uses To Persunize. 


Per-son/-i- fi-ca’/-fson, $9: 8. The change of things 


to persons, a figure of specch, which, by the corre- 
spondent Greek word, is called Prosopopaia. 

PERSPECTIVE, per-spéck’/-tiv, 105: 9. anda, 
(See Per.) A seving through, as between trees, a vista, 
a view, a prospect; hence, the artof drawiny distant 
and near cbjects on a plane, so as to have iu appear. 
anee their relative places; hence, also, a gliss through 
which things are viewed :—ad’, Optic, relating to per- 
spective. 

gay- In the poets, this word often has the accent on the 
first syllable. 

Per-spec’-tive-ly, ad. By representation; through 
a glass; optically. 


Per’-spi-c4-BLE, a. Discernible. (Out of use.] 


Per'-spi-ca’-cious, (-sh’us, 147) a. Quicksighted. 
Per’-spi-ca"-cious-ness, & Quality of being perepi- 


cacious. 
(-ciss’-d-tdy, 84, 105) Se 
Acuteness of sight; acutenss of discernment. 
Per'-spi-ca-cy, 8. Perspicacity. [B. Jun.] 


Per-spic-ience, (-spish’-’ence, 147) 8 Act of 


looking sharply. (Unusual.) 
Pen'-spi-ci., s Au optic glass. [Glanvil.] 
Per-spic’-u-ovs, 120: a. That may be seen 


through, transparent; hence, clear to the understaud- 
ing, not obscure. 


Per-spic'-u-ous-ly, ad. Clearly, plainly. 


Per-spic’--ous-ness,s. Quality of being perspicuous 


Per’-spi-cu’-i-ty, 84: s. Transparency ; (Brown ;] 
clearness to the mind, freedom from obscurity. 

To PERSPIRE=per-spire’, 45: v. m. and a, 
(See Per.) To exude by or through the skin, (literally 
to breathe throngh it, or exhale,) to perform excretion 
by the cuticular pores, to sweat:—acet. To emit by 
the pores. 

Per-spi’-ra-ble, a. That may be perspired; less 
properly, emitting perspiration. 

Per-spi-ra-tive, 105: a. Performing the act of 
perspiration. 

Per-spi’-ra-tor-y, 129, 18: a. Perspirative. 

Per-spi-ra”-tion, 105, 89: s. Excretion by the 
cuticular pores, sweat. 

To PERSTRINGE=per-stringt’, v.a. (See Per:, 
‘To touch or graze as in passing by or near; hence, to 
touch upon, (Burton.] 

To PERSUADE, per-swade’, 145: v. a. (See 
Per.) To counsel or advise, not with purpose only, 
but with effect, or Uhuroughly,—to draw or incline the 
will by presenting motives to the mind; less fre- 
quently, to incnicate ; to hold discourse in the way of 

rsnasion, followed by with: some old authors use 
ersuade substantively for Persuastun. 

Per-sua’-der,s. One that persuades; that which incites. 

Per-sua/-da-ble, 101: a. Persuasible. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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PER 
Per-sea!-da-bly, ad. 80 as to be persuaded. 


Prr-sia/-wi-ni.g, (-ed-bl, 152, 105, 101) a. That 


may be persuaded. 
Per-sual-si-bleness, 8. 
by persuasion. 


Per-swa'-si-bil”-1-ty, 84, 105: 8. Persnasibleness. 
Per-sua’-sive, (-civ, 152, 103) a. and s. Having 
the power of persuading; influencing the mind or pas- 


sions:—s, Au exhortation; a suzyestion to some act. 


Per-sea'-stve-ly,ad. In such a manner as tu rsuade. 
y pe 


Per-swa/-sive-ness, 8. Quality of beiug persuasive. 
Per swa’-xor-y, a, Having power to persuade. 


Pun-sua'-sion, (per-swa’-zlitin, 147) s. Act of 
persuading: state of being persuaded; the opinion 


Which results trom persuasion; opinion: Persttsion 


is yeuerally regarded as the act of moving the passing, 
or the state of yiebing to motives acdressed to the 
than to the understanding; but the 


passions rather 
distinction is not always observed. 


PERSULPHATE.—See with Perbisulphate. 


PERT=pert, a. ands. Lively, brisk ; hence, (more 
communly,) saucy, forwardly loquacious: some old 
authors use it asa verb, siguifving to be saucy; Tuid 


reals Pert asa substantive in lieu of purt in line 378 

of Goldsmith's Traveller, surcly with little taste, and 

With what conformity tooriginal copies he does nut Bay. 
Pert!-ly, ad. In a pert manuer. 


Pert!-ness, 8. Quality of being pert 


To PERTAIN=per-tain’, v. m. (See Per.) To 


have a hold or dependence on sometiing, to Leong, 


# Prelate, 

Px./-Ti-NENT, a. Relating, regarding, concerning ; 
(in this seuse we nuw commonly us- pertaining ;) 1e 
lated to the matter in hand, just tu the purpose, uppo- 
site, nut foreign ty the thing intended. 

Per’-ti-nent-ly, wd. Appositely ; to the purpose. 

Per’. ti-nent-ness, s. Quality of being pertiuent. 


Per’-ts-nence, Per’-ti-nen-cy, 8. Propriety to the 


purpose in hand, 

PERTEREBRATION, per-tére’-2-bra”-shun, 
44,39: 8. (Nee Per.) The act of boring through. 

PERTINACIOUS, per-té-na”-sh’us, 147: a, 
(See Per.) Holding on or keeping to a p irpuse with a 
Vicious extreme; obstinate, stut-born, perverse ; less 
commouly, resolute, steady. in a -oud sense. 

@3r- This word and the following are etymological r la 
tions of Tu Pertuin, &e., above. 


Per’-ti-na” cious-ly, ad. Ubstinately. 

Per’-trena’’-cious-ness, 8. Pertinacity, 

Per’-t-nac’'-i-ty, (-niss!-¢-tey 92, 105) «= Ob- 
stinacy; stubbornness; resolution. 

Per’-té na-cy, 8. Pertinacity. [L’Estrange.]} 

PERTINENCE, &c.—sSee under To Pertain. 

PERTI NGENT=per-tin’-pént, a. (See Per.) 
‘Touching or reaching completely. 

PERTLY, PERTNESS.—See under Pert. 

PERTRANSIENT, per-tran’-sh ént, 147: a. 
(See Per.) Passing through or over. (Litile used, } 

Zo PE RTURB=per-turb’, v. a. (See Per.) To 


Wuseltle completely, to disorder; to confuse ; heuce, tv 
deprive of tranquillity, 


Per-turb’-er, 36: 8. A disturber. 
To Pauerur'-Batg, v. a. To perturb. 
Per’-tur-ba”’=tton, 89: 8. Disturbance, disorder ; 


cause of disquiet; commotion of the passivus ; dis- 
quiet of mind, 
Per’’-tur-ba!-tor, 38: 8. A disturber. 
PERTUSED, per-titzed/, 151, 114: a. (See Per.) 
Pierced Ghreay’, bored, puuched, 

Por-tu’-sion, (-zlitin, 147) 8. Act of piercing; a 
hole made by piereing: To Pertuad’ does uot cecur. 
PLIRORE, per-d0k, 109: 5. A periwig, which 
Bee | Perruquier, ( pér-ro0’-ke-er, ) @ Wwig-maker, 

is speled quite as iu breneh, 


Quality of Leing flexible 


PES 


To PERUSE, pér-d5z’, 109, 151: v. a. (See Per., 
Literally, to scan throughout, to ubser.e; beuce av 
usual sense, to read. 


Per-u’-ser, 36: 8. A reader, an examiner. 

Per-u’-sal, 12: 8, Act of reading; examination. 

PERUVIAN, pér-o0o'-vé-@n, 109, 9U: @. Persia 
ins to Peru in South America, 

To PERVADE=per.-vade’, v. a. (See Per) To 
pass through an aperture; (Newtun ;} tu pass throazh 
the whole exteusiun of. 


Per-va'-zive, (-civ, 105) a. Having puwer to pervade. 
Per-va'-sion, (-zlitin, 147) #. Act of pervading. 
PERVERSE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

To PERVERT=perverr’, v a. (See Per) To 


turo as fur the mere purpos~ of turpiug. that is, fran 
the siraiyht, natural, or right course; tu distort (rua 
the true purpose ; to currupt. 


Per-vert! er, 46: 8. One who perverts. 

Per-vert’-i ble, @. That may be ensily perverted. 

Per-vexsr’, 153: @. Distorted from the right; ob- 
stinate in the wroug; petulaut, aispused w eross 
aud vex, 

Per-verse’-ly, ad. With perverseness. 

Per-verse’-ness, 8. Quality of being perverse: in old 
authors, perversion. 

Per-ver'-si-ty, 5. Perverseness, crossucss. 

Per-veu!-sron, (-shiun, 147 ) & Act of perverting; 
change to something worse. 

Per-ver’-sive, (-ctv, 105) a. Tending to pervert. 

To PERVESTIGATE, per-vés!-te-pite, 105: 
v. a. (See Per.) To search thuroughly, to tind out by 
searchiny. 

Per-ves’-ti-ya"'-rion, 89: 8. Diligent inquiry. 

PERVICACIOUS. per’-vé-ca"-sh'as, 147: «. 
(See Per.) Thoroughly or spitefully obstinate. 

Per!-vi-ca’-ciows-ly, ad. With wilful obstinsey. 

Per’-vs-ca’/-civus-ness, 8, Pervicacity. 

Per’-vi-cac"-i-ty, (~ciiss'-2-téy, 92, 105) a Spite 
ful obstinacy: Per'vicacy hardly occurs, 

PERVIOUS, per’-vé-us, 146, 120: a. (See Per.) 
Having a way through, capable of being permeated: 
less properly, pervading, permeating. 

Per’-vt-ons-ness, #. Quality of being pervious. 

PERV1S.—See Parvis. 

PESADE, péz-ade’, 151: 8. A motion which a 
horse makes in lifting up his fore-quarters. 

PESSARY, pés’-sar-ey, 129, 14, 105: s Arll 
of lint of other substance medicated for thrusting inw 
the uterus on extraordinary occasions, 

PESSIMIST, pés'-sé-mist, 105: 8. A complainer 
on all subjects, as uppused io nu optimist, 

PEST=pést, s. Plague, pestilence ; any thing de- 
structive: Pes’-house, a hospital. 

Pes-tit’-er-ows, 87: a. lstilential, bringing plague. 

Pest’-1-duct, s. That which conveys cunlayion. 

Pest/-i-lent, a. Producing plague; mischievous 

Pest”-1-lent’-ly, acd. Destructively. 

Pest’-1-len”-ial, (-xh'@i, 147, a. Partaking of the 
nature of, or tending to, the plague. 

Pest’-t-lence, s. Pest, plazue, contagious distemper. 

To Pres!-rer, v. a. To plague, to harass, to perplex 3 
to encumber as with a crowd. 

Pes'-ter-er, 36: 8. One that pesters, 

Pes!-ter-ous, 120: a. Encumbering. 

PESTILLATION.—See in ihe next class. 

PESTLE, pés’-sl, 156, 101: s. An instrument 


with which auy thing is broken ina mortar; a Pestle 
vf pork ivold authors signifies a yammen, perhaps 
from some analogy of shape, 

To Pes'-tie. v. a. ‘To bruise witha pestle ; io a neuter 
selse, ta use a pestle. 
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Pos!-til-la”-/ion, 

Pis’-til-la’-ton, 

PET=pét, s. (Compare Petulaut, &c.) A slight 
pission, a slight tit of peevishuess. 

To Pet, v. a. To take offence. 

Pet/-tish, a. Fretiul, peevish. 

Pet/-tish-ly, ad. In a frettul manner. 

Pert/-tush-ness. §. Frettulness. 

PET= pét, s. and a. A lamb taken into the house, 
and biought up by the hand, a caderamb; hence, any 
creature tondied and iudulged:—adj. Petted. 

To Pet, v. a. To treat as a pet, to fondle, to induige. 

PETA L=pét’-al, s. A flower leaf, as distinguished 
from the leaf of the plant. See other related words in S. 

Pet’-a-line, 105: a, Pertaining to a petal. 

Pet’-a-lous, 120: a. Having petals. 

Prreas-Lism, 158: a. A form or method of banish- 


ment among the Syracusans by writing the uame of 
the obnuxivus person on a /eaf. 

Pur’-4-u1re, s. A rare mineral occurring in masses, 
having a foliated structure: the new alkali, dda, was 
tliscovered in this miueial. 


Pri/-a-101D, a. Having the form of petals 

Pri” at-sHaped, 114, 143: a. Having the shape 
of a petal. 

Pxr'-4-sus, 8s. A hat with a broad brim ; Mercury's 
winged cap; a cupo.a of expanced form. 

PETA RD = pe tart, a. A piece of ordnance re- 
sembling a high-crowned hat, chiefly used to break 
down a barrier: Petar’ is anvther form of the same 
word, Pet-ar-deer”, one who tanizes a petard, 

PETLCIUAL, pé-t8ck'-é-al. 161, 14: a. Pes- 
tilentially spoited ; frum the Italian Peteechie, ( pét- 
ck/-e-a.) purple spots, Latinized iuto Pe-tech’-1-a. 

PETEREL - pév€r-6l, s. A sea bird. 

YETER-PENCE=pe"-ter-pénc’, s. A tribute 
ofa penny from every house, otherwise called Hume 
scot, formerly payable to the Pope at Lammas-day. 


Ps’-ren-worr’, (-wurt, 141) 8. A herb eo called. 


'PETIOLE., pet!-d-dle, 105: s. The fvot-stalk of 


a leaf: hence, Pet‘iviate, (a.,) growing out of petioles. 

PETIT, pét-ect’, [Fr.] 170: a. Little in figure ; 
inconsiderable ; pet as opposed to important; petty 
as apposed to graud or high; in these last senses, 
Patty generally takes its place in pronunciation even 
when the spelling is petit; as petit or petty larceny; 
petit or petty treasun. 

Pur/-1teMal’-TRE, (pét/-ec-mav'-tr, [Fr.] 170) s. 
A coxcomb. 

PETITION, pé-tish’-tin, 89: s. Request, eutreaty, 
supplication; a single branch or part of a prayer: Pe- 
tu’-tv Principi-t is a Latin phra-e signifying a begging 
of the question or of the point in dispute. 

To Pe-tit'-ton, v. a. To solicit, to supplicate. 

Pe-tif-1un-er, 36: 8. One who offers a petition. 

Pe-tif/-ton-ar-y, a. Supplicatory. 

Pe-tit’-ron-nr’-i-ly, ad. In a supplicatory manner ; 
also, by way of begying the question. 

Per’-1-ror-y, a. Petitioning. (Brewer, 1607.) 

PETREAN=pé-tre’-dn, 86: a. Pertaining to a 
rock or stone. 

Px’-rre, (-tur, 159) s. The common name for nitre. 

Pa-trEs'-cent, 59: a. Becoming stone. [Boyle.] 

Pe-tres’-cence, 2 Process of chunging to stone. 

To Pe-tTiir’-rcatx, 87: v. a. To petrify. [Out 
of use } 

Pet'-ri-fac”-aon, 89: 8. Act or state of turning to 
sone; that which has become ston». 

Pet'-ri-fac’'-téve, 105: a. Partai .ing to petrifaction ; 
having power to convert substances into stone. 

To Pat’-ri-vy, (-fy, 6) v. a. and nv. To convert 


A) 
} 89; 8. Actof poundiug. [Brown.] 


i 
i 


PHA 
into stone; to make hard; to fix:—acu. To become 
stone. 
Pe-tril/-ic, 88: a, Having power to change to stune. 
Pz-TRo'-LE-uM, 90: 8. Literally, rock-vil, a liyaid 
bitumen exnding from the earth and floating on the 


surface of sonte wells, or from the cavities of soiae rucks; 
it is otherwise called Pe-rrdf. 


1 Pel-rro-si"-1.nx, 188: a. Rock-stone. 


Pz!-rrovs, 120: a. Hard; stony. 
PETRONEL=pit’-ré-nél, s. A horse pistol. 
PETTICOAT, PETTIFOGGER. &c.—See under 


Petty. 
PETTISH, &c.—See under Pet, (slight passion.) 
PETTO=pét-td, [Ital.] s. The breast : in petto, 


in secrecy, in reserve. 

PETTY, pét/-téy, 105: a. (See Petit.) Small, in- 
considerable; inferior; little. 

egy Pet"ty-chaps’ is a name sometimes given to the 
wagtail; and Pet"ty-coy’ to a herb, 

Pet'-tr-Jy,ad. In a petty manner. 

Pet/-ti-ness, 8. Smallness, unimportance. 


Per’-r7-coat, (-cdte, 108) s. The lower part of a 
woman's (ress. 

Tu Pev'-ri-vou, v. rn. (See To Fog.) To play the 
pettifogger. 

Pet-ti-fug’-ger, 77: 8. A small-rate lawyer. 

Pet!-ti-fuy’-yer-y, 8. The practice of a petiifogger ; 
trick, quibble. 

PETULANT=pét’-0-laut, a. (Compare Pet, &c-) 
Saucy, rverse, abusive; less frequently, wanton, 
freakish jv passion. 

Pet'-u lant-ly, ad. With pertness; wantouly. 

Pet/-u-launce, Pet!-u-lun-cy, 8. Sauciness; wan 
tuuness, 

Px-ru1/-covs, 120: a. Wanton, frisking. [Caue, 
1665. 

PET NCE=pe-tiince’, 153: 8. Porcelain clay, 
a variety of the felspar: withont any difference of pro. 
nunciation, itis often spelled Peruntse and Petuntze. 

PEW=piuse, 110: s. Au enclosed seat in a chuich, 

7v Pew, v. a. To furnish with pews. 

Pew!’-rvEL-Low, 8: 8 A companion. (Obs.] 

PEWET=pe’-wét, 14: 8s. The lapwing. 

PEWTER=pu-t-r, 110, 36: s. A compounded 
or factitions metal made of tin, lead, and brass; a vessel 
made of pewter. 

Pew’-ter-er, s. A smith who works in pewter. 


PEXITY, pécks’-é-téy, 188: s. Nap of cloth. 
PH A NOMENA, fé-ndm’-én-d, 163, 2: 8. pé. 


Phenomenous :—See Phenomenon. 

PHAETON, fa’-é-ton, 163: 8. A lofty open 
chaise on four wheels, so called from the fabled driver 
of the chariot of the Sun. z 

PHAGEDENA, fap’-ud-de"-nd, 77,163: 8. Ao 
ulcer that eats away the flesh. 

Phag’-e-den"-ic, 883: a. Corroding; eating away 
proud flesh: Phay’e-~de”-nouws has the same meaniug. 

PHALANGIOUS, fd-lan/-jé-ts, 163, 105, 120: 
a, Pertaining to the genus of spiders: the word is de 
rived from Phalan’ges, for which eve the ensuing. 

PHALANX, tal/-dngks, 163, 158, 188: 8. A 
close compact body of men, originally applied toa Macr- 
donian troup; the classical plural pAu/anges (fu- 
lan/-jeez)'is applied as a name for the small bones 
of the fingers and toes. 

PHALEROPE, [a1’-ér-dpe, 163: 8. A water fow' 
of the plover or lapwing kind. 

PHANTASM, {an'-tizm, 163.158: s. Au ap 
pearance, but almost always uuderstoud with speci 
qualification, us a vain and airy appearauce: some- 
thing appearing only to the imagination ; a depraved 
vision causing such appearances: the tall Greek word 
is Phuntas'ma: Phasm aul Phas’ma (sve lower) have 


: The tign = is used after modes of spelling that Bave no irregularity of sound, 
Consvnants: mish-un, t. ¢e. missivas 165: vizh-un, t. €. vesion, 169.2. thin, 168)< then, 164 
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nearly the same meaning: many of the relations of 
these words adopted in our lanyuage are now written 
with f instead of ph :—See Fantastic, &c.,and Fantasy. 

Puan'-ra-scopg, 8. An instrument lately invented, 
which, by the rapid motion of successive apertures for, 
aud obstructions of the si:ht, gives an appearance of 
motion to figures presented fur the purpoee. 

Puan-tas/-m4-Go"-ri-a, 151: 3, A _Falsing of 
spectres,—the name of an optical instrument by which 
an appearance of this effect is produced, 

PHAN-TAS'-M4-TOG!"-RA-PHY, (-f6y) 8. A descrip. 
tion of celestial appearances, as the rainbow, &c 

Puan'-rom, 8. A spectre; a fancied vision. 

Pra’-sis, (-cfs, 152) sing. } 8. Appearance ex- 

PaHa’-ses, (-cécz, eee, pl. § hibited by any body, 
but particularly by a p anetary buy at the different 
stages of its revolution. 

Prasm, 158: 5s. Appearance ; phaniom: the full 
Greek word is Phas’ma. 

PHARAONIC, fd’-rd-n”-ick, 2, 88 - a, Per. 
taining to the Pharaohs: the word is from the French, 
Pharaon, which also furnished the name for the gam. 
bling game at cards, now in general written as it is 
pronounced, Pa’‘ro. 

PHARISEE, far’-d-cbe, 129, 109: 8. A sepae 
ratist among the Jews, onc of a sect that considered 
themselves more rivhteous than uther Jews, from their 
strict observance of ceremonies. 

Phar’+-se”-an, 86: a. Following the practice of 
the Pharisees. [Milton: prose.) 

Phar’-i-sa”-ic, 88: } @. Pertaining to the Phari- 

Phar’-i-sa”-i-cal, sees; hence, externally reli- 

ious. 

i hare ad alae, 8 Pharisaical observance of 
rituals, 

Phar’-i-sa’-ism, 158: ¢. 
of a Pharisee, 

PHARMACY, far’-md-ce-y, 163, 105: ¢. The 
art or practice of preparing medicines. 

Phar’-ma-ceu”-tic, (-sti’-tick, 88) | 59, 110: 

Phar’-ma-ceu’”-ti-cal, (-su’-té-cal) f a. Relating 
to the preparation of medicines; hence, Phar’macey'!. 
tics, (8. pl.,) the science of preparing medicines, or 
the science of the effect they will have when prepared, 
and thus including more than Pharmacy. 

Paaw’-m4-co1.”-0-ay, 87: 5. A treatiso on har. 
macy; also, pharmaceutics. 

Phar’-ma-col”-o- ist, 8. One who writes on phar 
macy. Phamac’‘olite, a stone containing arsenio. 

Puaw’-m4-co-pai”-14, (-pe’-yd, 103, 146) «. Adie 
pensatory, or book directing how to prepare medicines. 

Paar’-ma-cor”-0-.1st, 87: 8. One that sells me- 
dicines, an apothecary or dispensing chemist. 


PHAROS, fare’-6ss, 163,41: 8. A light-house for 
directing mariners; so named from that Which was 
considered one of the wonders of the world at Pharos, 
an island in the bay of Alexandria: the word also 
occurs under the forms Pha’-ro and Pha’-re. 

PHARYNX, far’-ingks, 163, 158, 188: 5. The 


upper part of the gullet, consisting of three pairs of 
muscles, 


Phar'-yn-got!/-o-my, 158, 87: . 
making an incision into the pharynx. 

PHASE. = fa’-z8l, 163, 15] : 8 Fre 

PHASIS, &c., PHASM.—Sec under Phantusm. 

PHEASANT, fEz’-ant, 163, 120,151, lo: 8 A 
kind of wild cock, 

PH EER.—See Fere, a 

To PHEESE, fecz, 


The notions and conduct 


The operation of 


nch bean. 


nd compnre Peer. 

163,151, 189: va. To comb, 
to curry; to fleece, tu lessen fn bulk. (Shiks,] 

PHENGITY, fén’ ite, 169: 8. A species of ala- 
baster of superior brightness. 

PHENICOPTER, {é’-né-cop’-ter, 163, 103: s. 
A red-winged bird alluded to by classical puets. 

PHENIX.—See Phoenix, 


The schemes entirc, 


Vowels: gate'-way: chap’- 
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PHENOMENON, fé-ndm’-En-én, 8. ( 
Phantasm, &c.) Appearance, visible aality; any 
thing as it appears to any of the senses, but partics. 
larly any thing that strikes by novelty of appearance. 

€e" ‘This word has a tegular plural, as having been long 
adopted in our language; but the Classical plura, 


Phengmena, (which see,) is more 
+ 8Cience. 


Ak’-NO-Ga”-MI-4n, 90: 

fructification appearing or visible. { Bot.) 

PHEON, fe’-6n, 163: s. The barbed iron head of 

a dart. (Heraldry.) 

PHIAL, {7-dl, 163: 3. A small botile. 

To Phi’-al, v. a. To put or keep in a phial. 

PHILADELPHIAN, Cil’-d-dél’-fé-an. 163: 4. 
and s. Literally, loving the brethren, and in this snes 

used substantively tor oue of a sect called the Faniiy 

of Love; otherwise it siguifies, pertaining to the city of 

Philadelphia. 

HIL-AN’-THO-PY, 

Phil. an’-thro-pist, 

on the feeling of uni 

Phil’-an-throp”-ic, 


common in works of 


@. Having the Organs el 


8. Love of mankind at large. 

s. One who entertaing and acts 
Nas benevulence. 
Phil’-an-throp”-i-cal, } @- Loving mankind. 
PHIL'-HAR-MON”-IC, 88: a. Loving harmony. 


PHIL-nE1-1.2”-NEs, (-néez, 101) &. pl. Lowers of 
the Greeks: hence the adj. Phil hetlen” ic: (88, +3.) 
Gg For Philibeg, see Fillibeg. 
g3y See Philippic, &c., ater this 
@a~ See Phislyrea, after this class 
H1L-OL-0-GY, 87: 8. The 
the branches of learning in 
‘with languages; hence, in a limited sense, grammar, 
the derivation of words, aud criticism ; with wider 
application, grammar, rhetoric, puetry as a science, anti 
quity, histury, and clilicism, an ex-ension of meaainz 
Which makes itidentical in purport with Belics Letive. 
Phil-ol’-o-ger, $. A philologist. (Brown.) 
Phil-ol’-o-yist, s. A critic, a grammarian. 
To Phil-ol 


class of words. 

of words. 

love of languages, and 
immediate connective 


7: 


(Evelyn.) 


a Pertaining to philology ; 
grammatical. 
> 8. A lover of learning. 


88: a. Pertaining to the love of 
h”ical is the same. 
ee The uightingale, so named 
from the daughter of Pandivn, 
changed into a nightingale; but 
long vowe} in 
according to Ainsworth, a compound 
a love of me'ody. 
Feuille morte. 


mena of the universe by hypotheses : 
which definition the ae 
strictly 


had he} sty, and 


oo and experi- 

ilosophy to be sci- 

to the epithet of Wise could not have 
been questioned ; instead of this, the majority dogma. 
tized; each had his school,—each enounced his sys- 
tem as the basis of all truth, and so, * rofessing 
themselves wise, they became fools :"—in less strict 
application, knowledge natural or moral; the course 
of sciences read in the sehools, 

To Phil-os’-o-phize, v. a. To form hypotheses in 
order to accuunt for natural or moral phenomens; to 
reason like a philosopher: Barrow uses Lo Phase. 
phate, and Sir W. Petty (1€55) the substantive Paro- 
Sophation, in the sense of a philosophical discussion. 

Phil-os!-o-pher, 36: 8s. One akilled in philosophy . 
The Philusophers’-stune is a stone dreamed of by 


lonary, 
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elchymists, which by its touch converts base metals 
into wuld, 
Phil-os'-o-pheme, 8. Principle of reasoning. [Watts.] 
Phil!.o-soph''-ic, (-zol-Tck. 88, 151) \a Belonging 
Phi'-o-soph''-t-cal, (.261'-6-c@l) —_$ to philosophy. 
Phil'-0. soph"-t-cal-ly, ad. With philosophy. 
Phil-os’-o-phism, 158: 8. Pretended philosophy ; 
speculative notions withont learning or sound reasoning. 
Phil-os'-o-phist, 8. A dabbler in philosophy. 
Pru!-o-stox'-a ¥, (-jéy) s. Love us proceeding from 
natural affection, e.g. that of a mother for her infant, 
Pui/-rer, 8. Something to cause love. 
To Phil!-ter, v.a. To charm to love. 


PHILIPPIC, fil-Yp’-pick, 163: s. Any invective 
declamation; a name originally applied to those of 
tie orations of Demosthenes which were directed 
against Philip of Macedon, and subsequently adopted 
by Ci-ero as the name of his orations against Catiline. 

To Phil'-ip-pize, v. a. To declaim against. (Burke. ] 


PHILLYREA, fil/-lé-re’-d, 163: s. An ever 
green plant. 

PHIIZ, fiz, 163: 8. The free in contempt; a bur- 
lesque contraction uf Physiognomy. 

PIILEBOTOMY, fié-bit’-d-méy, 163, 105: «. 
Venesection, or rein-culting,—the art or practice of 
opening a vein and letting blood for medical intentions. 

To Phie-bot’-o-mize, v. a. To let bluud. 

PAle-bot!-o-mist. s. A blood-letter. 

Pine. s. A fleam. (Remotely frum the Greek.] 

PILLEGM. flém, 163. 157: a. Cold animal fluid, 
one of the four humors of which the ancients sup) osed 
the blood to be composed; (see Humour ;) in common 
modern usage, the thick viscid matter discharged from 
the throat in coughing; among chemists, the water 
of distillation: by figurative derivation from the first 
sense, dulness, sluggishness. coldness, indifference. 

Phieg-mat'-ic, (g not mute) 88: a. Abounding in 
phiesm : generating phlegm ; watery ; dull, cold, frigid. 

gz This word is often heard with the accent on the 
first syllable, and some of the poets so use it, particu- 
“arly in the figurative sense: Phleg mat/-i-cal, it used, 
must obviously require the accent op the second 
syllable. 

Phleg-mat!-i-cal-ly, ad. Coldly, heavily: Warbur- 
ton uses Phlegmaticly, which Jolinson accents on the 
first syllable. 

Pau.ra!-mA-aoaur, (-gog, 107) s. A medicine for 
merly used for the purpose of evacuating phlegm. 


PHLEGMON, fiég’-mén, 163: 8. A burning 
tumor, an inflammation, 
Phieg'-mon-ous, 120: @. Inflammatory. 


Pau.o-ais!-ron, (fib-jis'-tén, 169) s. The principle 
of inflammability; an element supposed by Stahl to 
be pure fire fixed in combustible bodies, at present an 
al:andoned theory. 

Phio-gis/-tic, a. Partaking of phlogiston. 

To Phio-gis’-ti-cate, v. a. To combine phlogiston 
with. 

PHILEM E.—Sce under Phlebotomy. 

PIICENIX, fe’-nicks, 163, 103. 188: 8. The bird 
which is supposed to exist single, and to rise again 
from its own ashes. 

PHONIC, f6n’-ick, 88,93: a. and 8. Pertaining 
to snund: hence, as a substantive plural, Phon’ics, the 
doc.rine of sounds, otherwise called Acoustics. See S. 

Pho’-no-camp’-tic, a. Able to inflect sounds. 

Pho-nol'-o-gy, 87: 8. A treatise on sounds; the 
science of the elementary sounds uttered in speech. 

Pho-no-log’-t-cal, a. Pertaining to phonology. 

PHOSGENE. fSss’-jrene, 163: a. Generating light, 
or rather. generated by light,—the epithet of a yas 
whith is generated by the action of light on chlorine 
and carbunie oxide. Sve other related words in Supp. 

PHosPHatTE, &c.—See lower in the class. 


PHY 


Pnos’-pron, (-for) s. That which brings light; the 
morning star; phosphorus. 
v Phos’-phor-ate, v. a. To combine or impregnate 
with phosphorus, 
To Phos!-phor-esce", (-ss, 59) v. n. To shine as 
shosphorus, by exhibiting a faint light without sensible 
leat. 


. Phos’-phor-es”-cence. 8. A shining without heat, ns 


seen in sme animal bodies, as weil as some vegetablu's 
and minerals: hence, Phus’phores” cent. (adj.) 

Pros/-pror-us, 8 The name given to an undecom- 
p-unded substance which exhibits luminous fumes 
when exposed to the air, and at a temperature of 
about 10U° takes fire, and buros with intense brilhancy, 

Phos’-phor-ous, 120: a@. The epithet of an acid in 
which phosphorus is combined with only one degree 
of oxygen. 

Phos-phor’-ic, 88: a. The epithet of an acid in 
which phosphorus is combiaed with two degrees of 
oxyven, 

Phos’-phate, s. A salt formed by phosphoric arid with 
a base. 

Phos’-phite, # A salt formed by phouphorons acid 
with a base. . 

Phos!-phu-ret, 2. A compound having no sensible 
properties of an acid, in which phosphorus is combined 
with a base. 

Phos"-phu-ret’-ted, a. Combined with a phosphuret. 

Puo-tot/-o-ar, 87: 8s. The doctrine and science of 
light, explaining its nature and phenomena, 

Pho-tom’-e-ter, 4. An instrument for measuring the 
relative intensities of light —Photugenic, &c., see Sup. 

PHRASE, fraze, 163, 151: s. Anexpression mado 
up of two or more words, and forming in general a part 
of a sentence; an idiom; style, manuer of expressiva. 

To Phrase, v. a. and n. To style, to call:— new. To 
employ peculiar phrises. 

Phra’-se-ol”-o-gy, 87: 8. Manner of expression; a 
collection of phrases, 

Phra’-se-o-\0g”-i-cal, a. Peculiar to a language or 
phrase: Phra’seolog’ic is the same. 

PHURENETIC, fré-nét’-itck. 163, 88: a. and s. 
Literal:y, pertaining to the brain; hence, disordered 
or affected in the brain, mad, frantic; old authors use 
Phrentic, whence Frantic:—s. A madman, a frantic 
person. 

ag See Phrenic, after this class. 

Phre-nv-tis, s. Inflammation of the brain; delirium. 


Phren!-sy, (-z6y, 151, 105) 8. Madness. 

Puur-no1’-0-GyY. 8. The science of the brain, parti- 
cularly as connected with the moral, intellectual, and 
sensual dispositions of the individual, 

Phre-nol’-o-zist, s. One who studies phrenolory. 

Phren’-o-log”-t-cal, 88: a@. Pertaining to phreno- 
locy: Phren’vlog”ic is the same. 

PHRENIC, frén’-ick, 163, 88: a. Belonging te 
the diaphragm: this word is originally related to the 
foreguing class: see Paraphrenitis. 

PHRONTISTERY, fron/-tis-tér-éy, 163: 8. A 
school, so called as a place for exercising the mind: 
compare the words under Phrenetic. 

PHRYGIAN, frid’-gé-dn, 163: a. Pertaining to 
Phrygia, and particularly applied by the ancients to a 
sprightly, animating kind of music. 

PHTHISIS. ti’-cts, 163, 157: # Consumption. 

Phthis’-ic, (tiz!-ztck, 93, 151) s. Phthisis. 

Phihie’-t-cal, a. Inclined to consumption ; betoken-. 
ing disease of the lungs; wasting. 

PHYLACTER, [é-lack’-ter, 36: \ 8. That 

PHYLACTERY, f-lack’-tér-dy, 129: J which 
guards or is a safeguard,—applied as a name to a 
bandage of parchment or other substance bearing 
rome inscription and worn asa spell. 

Phy-\ac’-tered, 114: a. Wearing phylacteries, sc na 
to resemble the Pharisees of old. 


The sign = io ured after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin. i.e, misson, 165: vizh-un, i. ¢, vision, 165: thin, 166, thén,.1 66. 
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Phy\’-ac-ter’-i-cal, a Pertining to phylacteries. 
PHYLUITE, (fi/-lite, 163: 4. A petrified leaf, 
oramineral haviug the figureofalenf. Phyllode, Xe., S. 
Phyl-loph’-o-rous, 120: ae Leaf-bearing. 
PHYSALITE. fis’-d-lite, 163: s. Literally, swell- 


ing -toue, a mineral that swells with heat. 

PHYSICAL, fiz’-d-cdl. 163, 151, 105: a. Per- 
taining to nature or to natural productions: in another 
seuse, see lower, under Physician. See Phystctst in S. 

Phys’-i-cal-ly, ad. According to natwe; see alsu lower, 
ander Physician. 

Phys’-tc, } s. That department of science which 

Phys!-ics, pl. J has for its subject all things that ex- 
ist independently of the mind's conception of them, 
and of the human will; and thus standing distinct 
from Metaphysics, or the science which has for its 
subject notions that exist in the mind only; and also 
distinet from Ethics, or the science which has for its 
subject the voluntary actions of men: according to 
which definition it is t¢ be observed that all actual be- 
ings whatever, spiritual as well as material, so far as 
the furmer can come within the reach of human in- 
quiry, are included as properly belonging to the de- 
partment of Physics: sve also under the next word, 

iy-si@/-1AN, (fe-cish’-’a@n, 147) s. Literally, one 
who studies nature, but always understood ia the more 
limited sense of one who studies the human constitu- 
tion for the purpose of curing the diseases it is liable to. 

Phys!-i-cal, a. Pertaining to the science of healiug ; 
medicinal; resembling pl sic: see also above. 

Phy#-i-cal-ly, ad. According to the rules of medi- 
cine; as, “ He who lives péAysivally must live misera- 
bly.” (Chevne.J See also above. 

Phys’-ic, 8. The science of medicine: medicines, re- 
medies, but particularly any medicine taken as a 
purge: see also above. 

To Phys'-ic, v. a. To give physic to, to purze 

Puys’-1-co-Loe"-1c, 8 Logic illustrated by natural 
philosophy. 

Puys’-t-co-Tue-01./-0-ay, 8. Divinity illustraied 
or enforced by natural philosophy. 

Prys'-1-ow"-No-MY, 87 : 8. ‘That which affords signs 
for knowing the nature or disposition of a person,—ap- 
plied as the name of an art, founded on observation, 
oy which the mind is seen or imayiued to be seen in 
the features of the face; hence, the face, countenance, 
or castof look: Speuser uses Phys’numy. Physiogony, S. 

Phy s’-i-og”-no-mist, 8. Oue skilled in physiognuomy: 
Physivg’noner is less used. 

Phy#-i-oy-nom"-ic, 88: \ a. Pertaining to physi- 

Phys'-t og-nom’-i-cal, ognomy; drawn frum 
observaion of the face: the former word is used sub- 
stan.ively inthe plural, Phys’togaum’cs, to signify the 
siyne nthe countenance by which physicians judze 
of a patieut’s state of body: Phys'teg numon"ie may be 
met with in old authors for Physivgaum"ic. 

Puy s-1-01.”-0-G ¥, 87 : 8. The doctrine of nature, but 
understood with a restriction to organized beings, — 
the science of natural organization. 

Phys!-i-ol"-o-zist, s One versed in physiology . the 
alder word is Phys1oluger. 

Phys’-t-0-log"-ic, 88: } a. Pertaining to physio- 

Phys’-t-0-log"-t cal, logy. 

PILYSY. Supposed to mean Fusee, which see. [ Locke.] 

PIIYTIVOROUS, (1-tiv'-d-ris. 163, 87, 120: a, 
Piant-eating, feeding on plants. PAytophaguus, in 5. 

Pury-vou/-n4-PHy, (-f6y) 8. Description of pluts. 

Puy-ro1’-0-GY, & Doctrine of plants; botany. 

Phy-tol’-o-yist, s. A botanist. 

Puy'!-ro-..11¥, 4. A petrified plant. 


PIACLE, pi’-d-cl, 101: s. That which requires 
expiation,—an enormous crime. [Out of use.) 

Pi-ac-u-lar, 34: | a. Expiatory; that requires 

Pi-ac’-u-lozs, 120: § expiation ; atrociously bad. 


PIC 


Pi-a’-fion, 89: 8. An atoning by sncrifiees, 

PIA-MATER, pt’-d-ma"-ter, 8. (See Dura mater.) 

PIANET=pr’-d-nét, s. The leaser woodpecker ; ia 
some plices, the magpie. 

PIANO-FORTE, pé-an’-d-for”-thy oe &. 
A stringed instrument played by keys, 90 called from 
its capability, at will, of sult or strung expressiva, 

Pe-a’-nist, (pé-&/- nist) 8. A performer ou the piany. 
forte. 

PIASTER, pé-ds'-ter, 36: 8. An Italian cxn 
something under five shillings in valae. 

PIAZZA, pé-dz!.2d, 105: 3. A walk under a roof 
supported by pillars. 

PIBCORN=pib/-corn, &. A species of pipe in 
Wales: in Cornish, Pib also signifies a pipe. 

P/-srocn. (pé/-bréck) 8. Pipe music; also the in- 
strument (the bagpipe) ou which it is played amoag 
the highlanders of Scotland: without differenor ol 
sound, itis also spelled Pibrack. 

PICA=pi'-cd, s. A pie or magpie; an appetite that 
pecks ut or craves everythiuy ; in printing, a mode- 
rately good-sized type, 80 named because it was used 
in printing the Pie, by which name the servier-lnok 
was called in Catholic times, from the different colour 
of the text and rubric. 

PICA ROON=pick’-d-raon”, 92: s. A plunderer; 
& pirate; a wrecker. 

To Vic-keer’, 43: v.m. To pillage; to make a fly- 
ing skirmish. [Obs.) 

Pic-keer’-er, 8. A plunderer. (Swift.] 

PICCADILLY, pic!-kd-dti/-léy, 105 2 9. A high 
collar or kind of ruff, which scens to Lave taken ths 
mame about the commencement of the reizn of 
James I.: it was also called /é:'cudil and Puctcartkh 
The street in London is supposed to have taken ts 
name from this part of dress. (bs ] 

PICCAGE.—Ssee under Tv Pick, (to pierce.) 

To PICK = pick,v.a.andn, To cull, to select, to 
choose, to glean; to take up, to gather, to find init 
triously 3 to rob; to separate from anything useless of 
noxious; to clean by gathering off gradually anything 
adhering ;—7eu. To eat slowly by small morsels; 10 
do anything nicely and leisurely. 

Pick'er, s. Une who picks or culls; one who hastily 
takes up a matter, asa quarrel or cause of quarrel, 

Picked, (pickt, 114, 143) part, Selected, eulied; 
robbed ; in old authors, spruce; see also under Tu Pick, 
(to pierce. ) 

Pick’-ed-ness, s. Foppery. [1. Jonson.) 

Pickthank, 158: 8. An officious person. 

Pick’'-pock-et, Pick’-purse, s. One who privately 
robs from the person; hence the verb? To Pick’ pret, 

Picknick, s.—See Pic-nie. 

To PICK=pick, v. a, To pitch or cast. (Shaks] 

Pick'-a-pack, ad, Pitched in manner of a pack; 

Pick'-a-back, f or pitched on the bark. 

To PICK=pick, ». a, To pierce, to strike wiha 
pointed instrument; to strike with bill or beak; to 
open asa lock, by a pointed instrument ; to mark with 
streaks or dots by a point or a pointed brush. 7b pick 
a hole in one's coat, to find fault. 

Pick, s. A sharp-pointed iron tool; a tooth-pick ; that 
which is picked in, either by a point or by a pointed 
pencil; that which requires to be picked out, as fool 
matier in tupe; that by which one is pricked or iereed 
in a figurative sense, now, by the adoption of tbe cor 
respondent Fiench-word, called a pique. 

Pick’-ed, a. Sharp, pointed; Picked out, relieved 
by stripes of a different colour; smart, spruce; this 
may be derived from the present sense, but perhaps 
from To Pick, in the sense of to cull, under which 
with Pickedness, ft isalso placed. 

Pick’-ed-ness, s, State of being pointed, 

Picx'-axz, 188; s. Anasze with a sharp point, 
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Pic/caar, 8. Money paid at fairs for breaking 
griund for bow hs. 

P.o’-ker, & In fortification, a sharp stake; hence, 
a yvard placed before an army to give notice of an 
enemy's approach. 

To Pic’-ket, v. a. To place pickets; to station as a 
pcket. 

Picx’-1.0ck, #. An instrument ty which locks are 
opened withouta key; also, » person who picks locks. 

Pick’-rooTH, 8. A point to clean the teeth with. 

PICKAPACK, PICKABACK.—See under To 
Pick, (to pitch. ) 

PICKED, PICKEDNESS, &c.—See under To 
Pick, (to cull.) 

PICKED, PICKED-OUT, PICKEDNESS, 
PICKAXE.—See uniler To Pick, (to pierce.) 

» PICKEER, &c.—See with Picaroon. 
PICKEREL=pick’-ér-él, 8. A small pike. 
Pick”’-er-el-weed’, s. A water plant from which 

ikes are fabled to be generated. 

PICKET, Tu PICKET.—See under To Pick, 
(to pierce.) 

PICKLE. pic-kl, 101: 8. Any kind of salt or 
acid liquor in which flesh or vegetables are preserved ; 
the substance pickléd; in ridicule, a condition or 
state: with a different etymoloyy, and otherwise 
written Pycle and Pightel, this word is used in some 
places to signify a small parcel of land enclosed with 
a hedge, cailed also in some counties a Ping’e. 

To Pic’-kle, v. a. To preserve in pickle; figuratively, 
19 imbue highly with anything bad. 

Pic’-kle-her’-riny, s. A sulted herring; also ap- 
plied formerly as the name of a merry-audrew,. 


PICKLOCK, PICKTOOTII.—See under To Pick, 


(to pier-e.) ; 

PICK POCKET, &e., PICKTIH A NK.—See under 
To Pick, (to enll.) 

PIC’-N1C=pick’-nick, 8. (Compare To Pick, in 
the sense of to cull.) Anentertainment in which each 
person contributes his share to the general table. 

PICO, pe’-cd, [Span.] 170: 8. Peak, puint. 
( Bentley.) 

PICROMEL=pick’!-rd-mél, 92: 8. That which 
is bitter and sweet,—applied as the name of the chewi- 
eal principle peculiar to the bile. 

Pic/-ro-Lirg, 8. Bitter-stone; or stone of liver 
enlour,—a carbonate of magnesia. 

Pic!-ro-Tox/-in. 8. The dt/fer and poisonous prin- 
ciple of the cocculus indicus. : 
PICT=pickt, s. Some:hing painted,—a pninted 
person, but particularly one of the colony of Scythians 
oc Germans who anciently settled in Scotland, so 

called because they printed their naked bodies. 

Pic-ro/-ri-Ar, 90, 47: a. Pertaining to a painter 
or painting; produced by a painter. 

Pic!-Tuwn, (collog, pick’-ch'vor, 117) 8. A 
printed representation of persons or things: Spenser 
uses Pic’teral: jesa commonly, the art or seience of 
painting; derivatively, a represeaotation by words, 
any representation. 

To Pic’-ture, v.a. To represent by puinting; to 
represent as by painting 

Pic'-tu-rer, 8. A painter. (Puller. Bp. Hall.) 

Pic!-tu-resque”, 189: a. and s. Having that pecu- 
liar kind of beanty, natural or artiicial, which is 
agreeable in a picture; striking the mind with great 
power or pleasure by the grouping or disposition of 
objects of vision, or by paiuting to the imagination 
any circumstance or event with the liveliness of 
nature :—s. Picturesque assemblages in the abstract. 

Pic’-tu-resque"-ness. 8 Quality of being picturesque. 

To PIDDLE, ptd’-dl, 101: v.@. To attend to 
small parts rather than the main, perhaps the same 
as To Peddle; to pick at table, to feed squeamishly: 
this word is now scarcely nsed, except as a child's 
word in the sense of to make water. 


PIG 


Pid’-dler, 36: s. One busy abou minute things 
one that eats squeamishiv. (Obsolescent. | 

PIE=py,5: s. Any crust baked with something in it, 

PIE=py, s. The magpie, a party-coloured bird ; the 
service-book of old Catholic times, so called, as is sup- 
po-ed, from the different colour of the text and rubric; 
printers’ type when the different letters are mingled 
and require re-distribution. 

Pied, (pide) a. Party-coloured, variegated. 

Pied/-ness, s. Diversity of colour. 

Pie/-bald, (-hdwld, 112) a. Diversified in colour. 

PIECE=prece. 103: 8, A fragment or part; a 
quantity ; a coin or single piece of money; a single 
piece of tire-arms or ordnance; and in the same 
maoner the word is liable tu be applied to any single 
thing with reference to that of which it is deemed a 
part, as a piece of painting, of composition, &c., and 
also liable to retain the same particular sense after the 
defining phrase is dropped : sv in contempt, a piece of 
a lawyer means a smatierer;: it was once applied toa 
woman without contempt, probably in the seuse of a 
piece of beauty: with a different etymology, Spenser 
uses it fur a castle, a building: A-piece, to each: Of a 
piece with, the same with the rest. 

To Prece, v. a. and ®. To enlarge by putting a piece; 
to patch; to join: To piece out, to increase by addi- 
tional pieces :—neu. To join, to coalesce. 

Pie’-cer, 8. One that pieces; a patcher. 

Piece’-less, a. Whole, not in separate pieces. 

Piece’-meal, ad. a. and s. In pieces, in frazmente.— 
adj. Single; separate; divided :—s. [Obs] A trayment. 

Prece’-mealed, a4. Divided into smull pieces. 

PIED, &c.—See under Pie, (magpic.) 

PIELED, pecld, 103. Ll4: a. Peeled, as to the 
hair, bald, bare. [Shaks.] 


PIEPOW DER=pid-pow-der, s A court in fairs 
for redress of grievances and disorders with the utmost 
speed of justice, or whil- the dust was yet on the Goes 
of the parties: literally, fovt-dusty court: custom has 
made the word quite I-nglish as to its pronuncia:ion. 

PIER, pecr, 103: s. A column on which the arch of 
a bridge is raised; a mole projecting into the sen to 
break the force of the waves and assist disembarka- 
tion; that part of the wall ofa house which is between 
the windows, as the pier ofa bridge between the arches. 

Prer’-age, s. Toll for using a marine pier. 

Pier’-glass. s A glass between the wiudows. 

Prer’-ta-ble, s. A table fixed between windows. 

To PIERCE, peerce, 103,43: v. a. and 2. Te 
penctrate, to enter: to touch the passions, to affret:— 
neu, ‘To make way by force into or through anything; 
to affect; to dive as into a secret. 

Prer’-cer, 8. He or that which pierces. 

Prer’-cing, a, and 8. Penetrating; affecting :—s 
A penetrating: Pierced, a. Bored. 

Pier’-cing-ly, ad. Sharply. 

Pier'-cing-ness, s. Power of piercing. 

Pierce’-a-ble, a. That may be penetrated. 


PIETY, pi-t-teéy, 105: 8. (See Pious, &c., for the 
other relations of this word.) The sense of dependence 
ou a supreme being, producing habitual reverence, 
and a disposition to know aud to obey his laws; duty 
to parents, or to those in superior relation, but in this 
sense it generally takes a qualitying word, as jsilral 
piety. 

Pi/-x-rist, 8 One of a sect that sprung up in the 
latter part of the 7th century, that professed great 
strictness of life, aud despised Jearning and eccle- 
siastic.] polity. 

Pi’-e-tivm, 158: 8. The doctrine and practice of the 
Pictists. 

PIEZOMETER=pv-&2-5m"-¢.-ter, s. A mea- 
surerof pressure,—an instrument for ascertaiuing the 
compressibility of water. 

PIG=piy, s. A young sow or boar; a separated 
mass of unforged metal. alx ut 2501b., su called be 
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cause any Jarger mass of lead or iron melted from the 
ace is called sow-metal, 

To Pig, em. To bring forth pigs, tu farrow; to 
live or hud. tle as pigs. 

@3%- The compounds are Pig’-net, (earth-nut:) Pig’- 
heaved, (large-headed, stupid;) Pig’-sty, (place for 
pigs;) Pg’-tal, (the hair tied with a ribbon su as to 
resemble a pig's tail: also tobacco twisted so as to 
have a similar resemblauce;) Pig’ -widgeon, (a fairy ; 
a cant word for any thing very sma ;) &c. 

PIGEON, pidge’-on, 146, 18: 8. A bird of many 
species, often bred tame in a cote, or covered house 
with divisions in its—Tu Pigeon is a ennt word for to 
pluck, to fleece, to strip of money by the arts of 
gambling, 

@gy~ The compounds are Piy”eon-breased, (having a 
breast which becomes promiuent down the ieee 
Piy"eon- foot, (a herb) Pig"eon-hearfed, (timid ; 
Pig" eun-house’, (a dove-cote;) Piq”con-holes, (the 
holes iu a dove-cote; also an old English game, so 
called from the arches in the machine through which 
a ball was rolled:) Pig"eon-liv’ered, (soft in temper;) 
Pig”con-pea’, (a plant;) &e. 

PIGGIN, pty’-guin, 77: #. A smal) wooden vessel. 

PIG-1] EADED.—See under Pig. 

PIGHT, pite, 115, 162. The obsolete pret. aod 
part, of To Pitch; Pitched. 

To PIGHT, pite, v. a. To plerce. (Obs.] 

PIGMEAN.—See Pygmean under ’ygmy. 

PIGMENT=piy’-mént, s Paint or colour to be 
laid on some substance. 

PIGMY —See Pygmy. 

PIGNORATIVE, piy’-nd-ra’-tiv, 103: a. Pledg- 
ing, pawning. 

Pig’-no-ra’’-tion, 89: 8. Act of pledging. 

PIGNUT, PIGTAIL, PIG WIDGEON.—See Pig. 

PIGSNEY, pigz/-néy, 143: s. An old word of en- 


dearment: the etymology is in question; Todd says 
the original was pig's-eye. 

PIK E=ptke s. The name of a fish. 

PIKE=pike, 8. Something pointed; hence the 
wrevious word, the snout of the pike being sharp; a 
ee used by foot-soldiers ; a furk used in husbaudry ; 
a peak; one of the two iron springs for fastening the 
wa.k to a turnlog-lathe. 


Piked, 143; @. Ending in a point. 

@ay- The compounds are Pike’-man, Pike’-staff, &e. 

PILASTER, pé-tas/-ter, 105. 36: 8. (Compare 
Pie and Pillar.) A square column set within a wall, 
and showing only a fourth or titth partof its thickness, 

PILCH=piltch, s. A cloak; a furred gown. 

Pilchi/-er, s. The same as Pilch:—See also Pilchard. 

PILCHARD=piltch/-ard. s. A fish resembling the 
herriug, but thicker and rounder: also called Pilcher. 

PILE=pile, s. A heap, an accumulation; a heap of 
things to be burned; a heap of balls; a heap formed 
by the art of a builder,—an edifice; an accumulation 
of tilood forming atumor in the fandament,—io the 
plural, péles or henrorrhoids. See also Pilested. 

To Pile, v. a. To heap, to concervate ; to fill with 
something heaped. 

P1/-ler, 8. One who accumulates. 

Pile’-ment, s. Accumulation. (Bp. Hall 

Pile’-wort, (-wurt, l4l) 8. A herb deemed me- 
tlicinal, 

PILE=pile ¢. A pale, a stake, but particularly a 
stake driven into the earth for the support of a super- 
stricture. See also P.leated. 

Pile’worm, (-wurm, 141) s. A worm found in piles. 

PILE=pile, s The head of an arrow. 

PILE=pik, ¢. A hair; hence, hairy surface, nap. 

Pi’-lows, 120: a, Hairy: Mt-/os-’ (152) is the sume. 

Pi-los’-1-ty, 92: 8. Huiriness. 

PILE=pile #. One side of a coin, the erms being the 
other: it is doubtful what the pile so applicd originally 
was,—an arrow, a pillar, or a hat. 


PIM 
PL -EATED =pi“-lé-a’. ted. a. Maving th: 4o1m ef 


weoveror hat. Pile, as of a mushroom, is its cay. 

PILEMENT, PILER, PILES, PILEWORT, 
—Sve Pile, (a heap.) 

PIl-_EWORM.—See Pile, (a pale.) 

To PILFER=pil’-fer, 36: v. ». and @. To stes! 
in small quantities:—act. To steal by petty robbery. 

Pil’-fer-er, s One that pilfers. 

Pil’-fer-ing, Pil’-ter-y, s. Petty theft. 

Pil’-fer-ing-ly, ad. With petty then. 

PILGARLICK.—See under To Pill, (to peel.) 

PI.GRIM=pil/-giim, s. (Compare Peregrine.) A 
traveller, particularly one who travels on a religious 
account, 

To Pil/-grim, v. m. To wander or ramble. [Unusual.” 
B. Jonson uses Tu Pilgrimize. 

Pil/-grim-aye, s. A long journey ; travel on accoant 
of devotipn: Shukspeare often uses it for time irk- 
sumely spent , 

PILL=pil, 155: &. Medicine made up into a little 
ball; (compare Holus;) anything nauseous. 

To Pill, v. a. To dose with pills. 

To PILL=pil, v. a. and x. To peel, to take off the 
rind; hence, to strip, to rob, to plunder, (Shaks. Dry- 


den:jJ—neu. To lose the peel ur outside; to commit 
robbery, (Bible. L’Estranze.] 


Pil’-ler, s. Robber; hence, Pil’-ler-y, Robbery. (Obe] 

Pil-gar’-lick, or Pilled-gar’-lick, s. Literally, a 
peeled garlick, applied to a persun whose hair had 
come off through a disease; also to one deserted as 
garlick when yarlick had become unfashionable. 


Pit!-:.aag, 99: #. Plunder, spuil; act of plundering. 

To Pil'-lage, v. a. To plunder, to spoil. 

Pil’-la-ger, 2: 8. A plunderer, an open robber. 

PILLAR=pfi/-lar, 34: s. (Compare Pile, a beap.) 
A column; anything that supports or maintains. 

Pil’-lared, (-lard, 114) a. Supported by columns 

PILLAU=piltaw’, s. A common Turkish dish 
made of rice and mutton fat. 

PILLER, PILLER Y.—See ander To Pill. 

PILLION, pii-you, 146: s. A cushion for a woman 
to ride behind a person on horseback ; a pad as part 
ofa saddle; a low saddle. 

PILLORY, pil’-lor-ey, 105: 8. A frame ona pillar 
with holes and movable boards, through which the 
head and hauds of a criminal were placed. 


To Pal’-luor-y, v. a. To punish with the pillory. 
PIL.LOW, pfti/-1d, 125: 2. A bag of feathers ot 


something sof laid under the head to sleep on; any- 
thing that su;-ports something laid on it. 


To Pil’-low, v. a. To reat or place on a pillow. 

Pil/-low-case, (-cdce, 152) 8 The cover of a pillow, 
which old authors also call a pillowbier or bear. 

PILOSITY, &c., PLLOUS.—See under Pile, (a 
hair.) 

PILOT=pi'-lot, s. One whose office is to steer ships, 


pee cuerly where the uavigation requires 
nowledl ye. 


Tou Pi’-lot, v. a. To steer; to direct as a Pilot. 
Pi/-lot-age, 99: s. Pilot's skill; knowledge of coasts: 
¢ (inold authors, Pi‘lutism and Pi'lotry ;) hire of a pilot 
PILSER=pil’-cer, s. The moth or fiy that runs isto 
a flame. [Aiasworth.} 
PIMENTA, pé-mén/-td, s. A spice; Jamaica pep 
per, or all-spice: it is also written Pimento. 
Pi'-mENT, 8 Spiced wine. (Chaucer.] 
PIMP=pimp, s. One who provides for the lust of 
another,—a procurer, o pauder, 
Tu Pimp, v. 2. To pander, to procure as a pimp. 
PIMPERNEL=pim’-per-nél, 8. A plant. 
PIMPING=pimp'-iny, a. Litue, petty. 
PIMPLE=pim’-pl, 101: s. A small red pustule. 
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Pin/-pled, 11d: @. Full of pimples. 
N=pin, «. A short pointed piece of wire with a 
“head; also, from its use in fastening dress, any thing 


grieve for, 
Pine, ¢. Wo, pain, pennry, misery, (Pope.} 
Pine’-ful, 117: G. Pull of wo. (Bp. Hall.) 
PINEAL, PINER Y:—se5e with Pine, (a tree.) 
PINFEATHERED, PINFOLD, PINGLE, &c. 
—See under Pin, 
PINGUID ping/-gwid, 158, 145: a, Fat, unc. 
tuous: Pin-gue’-do, (s..) fat immediately under the skin, 
PINION, pin’-yon, 90; s, The joint of the wing 


Femotest from the body ; Shakspeare uses it for a 
feather or quill of the wing ; whole wing; the 


away with any kind Of misery :—act. To wear out 5 te 
r 


hawk’'s foot, Pin’-a fore, a child’s front frock, 

TJ Pin, v. a. To fasten with pins; to fasten gene- 
rally; hence it is often confounded with To Pen, 

Pin’-ner, s. One that pins; a pinmaker: a lappet 
requiring to be pinned * anciently, a pounder of cattle, 

Pin'-tle, 101: ¢. A little pin; in artillery, a long 
iron bolt, 

Pin’-case, (-cdce, 152) &. Case for pins, 

Pin’-cush-ton, (-cdésh-tn, 117, ldo) 8. 4 cushion 
to keep pins in. 

Pin’-dust, s. Metal dust in a pin manufactory. 

Pin’-feath-er, (-f€th-er) «. A feather from its sise 
Assimilated toa pin. 

Pinfold, Pingle.—See lower in the class. 


Pin’-hold, (-hdled, 116) s. A place at which a pin 
holds or makes fast. 
Pin’-ma-ker, 4. Ove who makes ping. 


Piu’-mon-ey, (-mtin-dy, 116) «, Money allowed a 
wife as for pins, that is, for her private expenses, 


Pin’-vo.p, (-fdled, 116) a «A Place where beasts 
Are pinned in, or penned ; see the verb. 

Pin’-yle, 158, 101: ¢. A small elves. (Obe.} 

’in’-nape, », Poundage of cattle. 

PI NASTER =pin-dy’-ter, s. The wild pine. 

PINCERS, Pin’-cerz, 143: sg, Pl. Piochers, which 
see in the ensuing class, 

To PINCH ==pintch, ¥. a. and ®. To squeeze be. 
tween two sharp points, or hetween hard bodies, as 
between the fingers, the teeth, or the parts of sume 
Utensil; jn derivative senses, to gall; to Tipe or 
Straiten: to Press, to drive to difficulties; to distress ; 
to try thoroughly; to Press out what is contained 
Within :—neu, To act with Pressing force; to bear 
hard; to spare, to Le frugal. 

Pinch, s. 4 Painful squeeze, as with the fingers; as 
Much as can he Pinched up by the fingers; oppression, 
distress, difficulty; in these figurative applications it 
is become inelegant. 

Inch’-ery, ¢, Pl. An instrument by which any thing 
is griped in order to be drawn out, as a nail: or kept 
fast for sume Operation: it is commonly spelled Pincers, 


To inion, ¥. a. To confine or bind as the Wings; 
to disable the Pinion; to confine by binding the arms 
orelbows ; less Properly, to bind generally, 
in’-toned, (-yund, | 4) a. Furnished with wings. 


excellence :— See also lower, 

To Pink, v. a. and. To work in eyelet holes; to 
make a puncture in s—nex. To make the eye smull by 
partially clusing it; to wink. 

he Compounds, as regards the foregoing Sen ses, 
are Fink’ -eved, having smal] eyes ) Pink'-needie, (a 
shepherd's bodk 0;) Pink’. sterned, (having a narrow 
stern,) &o, 

Pinx, a. and ¢. Resembling in colour the most fre. 
quent hue of the inks A light crimson colour, 
such as the flower trequentiy bears, 

PINMAKER, PINMONEY.- See under Pin, 


PI NNACE==pin/-ndce, 99: ¢. A emall light vease} 
using sails and oars, at present generally anderstoud 
as one of the boats of a chip of war, 


PINNACLE, pin’-nd-cl, 10] : s. A turret above 
the rest of the building; a high spiring point. 
0 Pin’-na-cle,» 4. To furnish with Pinnacles, 

PIN NAGE, PI NNER.— gee under Pin, 

PIN NATED=pin'-nd-téd, @. Formed like a ving; 
Compare Pennated, (Botany.] See Pinna, &c., in y. 

Pin”-na-ti-tid’, a. Feathercleft. (Botany. ) 
itt”’-na-ti-yed/, @. Fin-footed, 

Pin/-n u-late, a, Subdivided : applied to a eat, 

PINNOCK =pin'-n 3ck, s. The tom.tit, 

PINT, pent, 115: 4. Hilf a quart. 

PI «l—See under Pin. 

PIN ULE=pin’-dk, #. One of the sights of an 

p INC Ree Pinnule, a distinct word, in Supp. 


Pinch’-tist, Pinch/-pen-ny, ¢, A miser. 
PINCH BECK =pintch/- Eck, s. A mixed gold- 
coloured metal, go called from the name of the inveutur. 
PINCASE, &c., PIN DUST. —seo under Pin, 
PINDA RIC=pin-dar-ick, a. and s. Afier the 
style of Pindar :—,, An irregular ode. 
NE=ping, 8. A tree of many species, some of them- 


PIONEER =pi’-5-nacr’, + One whose business js 
to clear the road before an army, to sink miner, and 
throw up worke: the older form of the word was Pi'oner 

To Pi’-o-neer’, 0. ”. To act asa Pioneer: to clear 
the way: Spenser nses Pi’oning as if from To Pion, 

PIONY, pi/-d-ndy 3. The flower peony, 

PIOUS, pi’-tis, 120: 9. (See Piety.) Godly, reli. 
KIONS; careful of the duties uwiog to ovar relations, 
Particularly the Sipttior relations, as parents; prac. 
tised under the *Ppearance of religion, 

'-ous-ly, ad. In» Pious manner. ; 

PIP=pip, $ A spot, niost likely a corruption of 
Pick, a spot made by something ptehad; a i on 
caria: the kernelof an @pple:—See also under To Pip. 

ToP =pip, %. 2. To chirp or cry as a young 


Pine-arpie, 101: 8. The ananas, 80 called from 
its resemblance in shape to the cone of A pine: it is 
sometimes called a pine siinply; but being without 
the least natural relationshi to the tree, its OWN tree 
must always be called a Pine’-apple tree, 


ventricle of the brain, considered by Des Cartes as the 
7 py olthe soul. Pi‘neaster, the cluster pine tree. =pipe s. Any long hollow body,—a_tube ; 
To PIN E=ping v. 2. and a. To languish, to wear hence, specially, an Instrument of wind music; the 
The sign —= is used after modes of epelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants : mish-un, ¢, e, mission, 165: Vizh-tn, i, ¢, vision, 165: thin, 166 thén. 166, 
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orga of voice and respiration; the key o1 sound of the 
voice; a tube of baked clay for smoking tobacco; 
the great roll of the kiny's creditors in the Exchequer, 

To Pipe, v. m. and a. To play apon a pipe; to emit 
a shrill sound, to whistle:—act. Tu play as upon a pipe. 

Piped, 143: a, Formed with a pipe, tubular. 

Pi’-per, s. One who plays on a pipe; a very long fish 
like a pipe. Pi’ ping, s. Work iike pipes; aud 

P./-ping. a. Whistling: aleo, weak, feeble, sickly, 
[!rom the voice of the sick :} hot, boiling, [from the 
sonnd of any thing that boils:) Piping-Avt, boiling 
hot; fresh as from the pot. (Low, used onlv in lan- 
guage of derision.] 

@2> The compounds are Pip?'-tree, (the lilac tree ;) 
Pipe’ sish, (see Piper above,) &c. 

PIPE=nipe, s. A liquid measure containing two 
hogsheads, or 504 quarts. 

Pip’-K1N, 8. A small earthen boiler. 

PIPERIN=pip’-ér-in, s. The active principle of 
pepper. [Chem.] Piperaceous, see in Supp. 

PIPPIN =pip/-pin, s. A kind of apple. 

PIQUANT, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

PIQUE, peke, 104, 145: 0. Literally, a puncture, 
as frum something sharp; hence, a point, a punctilio; 
hence also, an offence taken, ill will, petty malevo- 
lence; it seems to have been used by contraction or 
mistake for Pica, a depraved appetite; a donbling of 
the points at piquet. 

Tu Pique, v. a. and v. To stimulate; to kindle to 
emulation; with a reciproeal pronoun, to pride or 
value; also, to offend or irritate :—nex. Tu cause itri- 
tation ; in music, to separate distiuctly. 

Py’-quant, (pe/-kadnt) a Pricking, stimulating to 
the taste, corporeal or mental; sharp, pungeut; severe. 

Pi’-guant-ly, ad. Sharply; pungently. 

P./-quan-cy, 8. The quality of being piquant. 

P:-qver’, (pé-k&t’) s. A game at cards of which the 
constant object is to make up a number of punts. 


To PIQUEER, PIQUEERER .—See Pickeer, &c. 


PIRATE=pire! dte, 45: 8, A sea robber; a ship 
employed in piracy; any robber, particularly a book- 
avlier who steals a copyright. 

Ju Pi'-rate, v. 2. and a. Torob on the high sea :— 
act. To take by theft or without permission. 

Pi-rat/-1-cal, 6: a. Predotory; robbing. 

Pi-rat/-1-cal-ly, ad. By piracy. 

Pi’-na-cY, 8. Act or practice of robbing on the sea; 
any robbery, pa ticularly literary theft. 

PIROGUE, pé-rogue’, s. A canoe formed out of a 
tree; two canoes united; a sort of buat in America; it 
is sometimes spelled Pi-ray’-u-a. 

PIROUETTE, ptr’-o0-ée", | Fr.] s. A twirl as in 
dancing: hence, To Pir’ourtte”, to twirl. 

PIRRY, pir/-réy, 105: s. A rough gale. [Obs.] 

PISCATORY, pis/-cd-tar-ey, a. Relating to fishes. 

Pis’-car-y, s. A privilege of fishing. 

Pis-ca’-on, 89: 8s. Act or praetice of fishing. 

Pis’-crs, (-céez, 101) 8. pl. The fishes. Astron.) 

Pis’-cine. 6: a. Pertaining to fishes. 

Pis-civ’-o-rowa, 120: a, Fish-eating. 

PISH =pish ! mterg. An exclama'ion of contempt : 
/ shaw is the same, with the addition of a vowel sound, 

To Pish, «. 2. To express contempt 

PISIFORM, pi/-sé-form, a. Formed asa pea. 

*/-so-lite s. Pea-stone, occurring in globules, 

PISMIRE, plz'-mire (or Mire), 5 Au ant, an emmet. 

Tu PISS, &c. war Worda grow indencate not on acconnt 
of what they signify, for no hing is indeherte which is 
net unnecessarily obtruded : but by becoming favourice 
aud familiar terme among those who are noonoushy 
deficient in the deeencies of civilized Ife: hemes, ina 
later dicti nary, some words may te passed over 
without affectation, which, by its predecessors, were 


PIT 


justly deemed indisyensable toward the complete ure 
of the languaye, 
PISSAPIIALT, pis’-sd-fa't, 163, 142: ¢. Picea 


mixed with bitumen, natural or artincial. 
PISTACHIO, pis-ta’-ch’d, 146: 8. Ahindof put, 
PISTE, peste, 104: s. The track or tread a horse 


man makes upon the ground he goes over. | Frevels. 


PIST I L=pis’-tMl, #. The pointal in female flowers, 
adhering to the fruit for the reception of the pollen, 
aud when perfect consisting of three parts, the germ uf 
ovary, the style, and the stipma. 

Pis’-til-la’’-ceows, (-shiis, 147) @. Growing oo the 
germ or seed-bud of a flower. 

Pis’-til-late, a, Having or consisting in a pistil. 

Pis’-til-lif”-er-ovs, 12U: a. Having a pisti? with 
out stamens. 

Pis!-til-la”’-tion, 89: s.— See under Pratle, to which 
the whole class is by etymology related. 


PIST OL=pls!-tél, ¢. A small hand gun. 
Tou Pis’-tol,v. a. To shoot with a pis ol. | pistul. 
Pis/-tol-et’’, s. A little pistol. Pis‘toladu”, shot of a 


PISTOLE=pis tole’, s. A gold coin of Spain. but 
curient in uther countries. 


PISTON =pls’-ton, s. The moving part {fn several 
machines, as in pumps and syringes,—an embolus 

PIT=pit, s. A bole made in the ground ; abyss; the 
grave: floor uf the andicnee part of a theatre; the area 
for fighting cucks; any hollow part, as the pit ot the 
stomach, the arm-pit; a dint made by the finger; a 
mark made by a disease. 

Tv Pit. v.a. To indent; to set in competition, as 
cocks in a pit. 

em Among the compounds are Pil’-coal; Pi? full; Pt. 
hole; Pu’-maz, (the lower man ina saw-pit;) P.2- 
saw; Ke. . 

PITAPAT=pit’-d-pat’, ad. and s. With « flatter 
—s. Palpitation; a hght quick step. 

PITCHi=pitch, s The resin of the pine inspissatec. 

Tu Pitch, v. a. To smear with pitch ; to darken. 

Pitch’-y, a. Smeared with pitch ; haviuy the qualities 
of pitch; black, dark. dismal. 

Pitcli/-t-ness, s. Blackness, darkness. 

@gy~ The compounds are Pitch’-vre; Pitch’-stone; &e. 


Jo PITCUl=pitch, v. a. and x. (igh, as the 
pret. aod part, is obsolete: from an earlier date thau 
the times of Klizabeth it has been a regular verb ) ‘Tu 
fix, to plant; to pave; to order regularly ; to set to a 
key-note ; to throw headlong, to cast turward ; 10 cast: 
—neu. To light, to drop; to fall headloug; w tix 
choice, with upor; to fix a tent. 

Pitch, s. A point or aim for which a cast is calculated, 
whether low ur high; Shakspeare sometimes uses it 
for the highest risu; size, stature ; degree, rate; hry- 
note; inclination, as of a roof. 

Pitch/-er, s. He or that which pitches-; an instrument 
to pitch in the ground in order to pierce it; a vessel 
from which to pi/ch or pour out water. 

Pitch’-ing. a. and s. Declivous:—s. The rising and 
laliing of the head and stern of a ship. 

ey he compounds are Pitch’ farthing, (a game; 
P ich’ fork; Pitch’ pipe, (a pipe to pitch the vuice 
with;) &e. 

PITCOAL, PITFALL, &c.—See under Pit. 

PITEOUS, &c.—See under Pity. 

PITH=pith. s. The soft spongy substance in the 
centre of plants: the marrow of animal bodies; 
strength, force. energy, weight, quintessence, 

Pith'-less, a. Without pith ; withont force. 

Pith'-y, a. Cons's ing of pith; strong, forcible, 

Pith'-t-ly, ad. Wish strength, cogen ly. 

Pith'-1-ness, ¢. The state of being pithy ; strength. 

PITIABLE, &c.. PITIFUL.—sSee under Pity. 

PITTA NCEepit’-tance. 8. Originally, a porti:m of 


The eebernes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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ford allowed to a monk; hence, a small portion 
aszizned or allowed. 

PITUILT E=pit’-t-ite, 92, 147: 8. Phlegm, mucus. 

Pi-tu’-i-tous, 105, 120: a, Consisting of phleym. 

Pi-tu’-:-tar-y, 129: a. Conducting the phlegm. 

PITY, pit’-cy 105; s The feeling or suffering of 
une person exci.ed by the distress of another,—sym- 
pathy with mi-ery, compassion; a ground or subject 
of pity, in which sease it is liable in familar language 
to take a plural. 

To Pit'-y, v. a. and 2. To have sympathy for :— 
ace. To be compassionate, 

Pit’-i-er, s. Que who pities. 

Pit!-:-a-ble, 1U1 : @. Deserving pity. 

P.t/-s-a-ble-ness, 4. State of being pitiable. 

Pit/i-ful, 117: a. Tender, compassionate ; moving 
compassion, melancholy ; moving contemptuous pity, 
paltry, despicable. 

* Piv-i-tul-ly, ad. Compassionately ; mournfully ; 
contem ptioly, 

Pit’-i-ful-uess, s. Tenderness; des;icableness. 

Pri/-s-ous, 146, 147: a. Exciting pity, sorrowful ; 
yielding pity, cum passionate; wretched, paltry. 

Pit’-e-ous-ly, ac. In a piteous manner. 

Pit'-e-ous-ness, 8. Surrowfulness, tenderness. 

Pii-i-Less, a. Destitute of pity, hard-hearted. 

Pit'-i-less-ly, ad. Without pity. 

Pit’-i-less ness, s. State of being pitiless. 

PIVOT=piv/-dt, s. A pin on which any thing turns. 

P1X.—See Pyx. 

PIZZLE, piz’-zl, 101: 8. A name given to a part 
io certain male quadrupeds, 

PLACABLE, pla’-cd-bl, LUI: a. That may be 
appeased, 

Pla!-cu-ble- ness, ¢. Placability. 

Pia’-ca-bil’-i-ty, 84, 1US: s. The quality of Leing 
placable. 

Tu Pislecark, v. @ To appease. [Unusual.] 

PLACARD=pld-card’, s. A written or printed 


paper posted at sume place of public resort; less 
commonly, an elict, a decliration. 

Ty Pla-card’, v. a. To notify by placards. 

To PLACAT E.—Sce with Placable. 

PLACE=place, 8. A particular portion of space; 
locality ; iucal existence : space in general: stute of 
beiug; residencs, seat, Mansion ; station, ranks order 
of proricy; office, public empluymewt; ruum, way, 
ground: passage iu writing. 

To Place. v. a. To put in any place, rank, or con- 
dition; to fix, to settle, tu establish. 

Pla'-crr, 3. One who places. 

Place/-man. 8. One who hasa place or office under # 
guverument, 

PLACENTA =pld-cén’-td, s. The substance that 
connects the fetus with the womb. Placeu’tifurm, @ 

Pla-ceu/-tal, a. Relating to the placenta. 

Pi.ac-nx-1a"-Tion, SY: 8 The disposition uf the 
cotyledons in the germination of seeds. (Bot J 

PLACID=p.ass’-id, a. (Compare Placable, &c.) 
Composed, undistarbed, gentle, quiet, mild. 

Plac’-id-ly, ad. Gently, mildly. 

Placd’-td-ness, 8. Placidity. 

Plu-cid’-i-ty, 84, 105: s State or quality of being 
niacid,—mildness, gentleness. 

PLACIT, lass’-it, s. A decree, a decision, of some 
court or ruler, 

Piac’-t-tr-y, a. Pertaining to pleading. (Uunsual.] 

rLACKET=plack’-&, 14:4. A petticoat. (Shaks.] 
With the same pronunei vtion it is also written Plaquet. 

PLAGIARISM, pla’-;'d-rizm, 146, 158: 5. Li- 
terary theft; an appropriating of the literary labours 
of an other. 


Pla’-gia-ry, a. and s. Kidnapping. (Biown ;} prac. 
tising literary theft:—s. A literary thief: sumetimees 
called a peaytartst : Plagiary tor playarisa may be 
met with, but should be deemed a fault. 

PLAGUE=plague,, 171: 5. A disease eminently 
contagious aad destructive,— pestilence; state of 
misery; apy thing troublesome and vexatious, 

To Plague, v. a. To infect with pestilence; to op- 
press with calamity; to truuble, tw tease, to vex, lu 
torture, to embarrass, to disturbs in the luiter senses 
it often occurs ludicrously. 

Plague/-ful, 117: a. Infected with the pligue. 

Pla/-guy, (-guey, 105) a. Vexatious, troublesome 

Pla’-ur-ly, ad. Vexatiously; greatly. {Low.) 

PLAICE=place, 100: 8. A flat fish. 

Plaice’/-mouth, s. A wry mouth. (B. Jon.) 


PLAID, plad, 120: s. A striped ur variegated cloth 

» plad, ped ¢ 

much worn by the highlanders of Scotland, where, bs 
its different patterns, the clans are distinguished. 

PLAIN=plany a. ad. and «. Smooth, level, fat 
(in this literal sense it is generally written plane 'n 
philosophical writings, asa plane superticies ;) opea 
clear; evident, not vbscure; vuid of ornament to any 
of the senses or to the intellect; homely , artiess; 
simple; downrivht; mere, bare :—ado, Nut obscurely: 
distinctly; simply s—s. A plane superficie, but in this 
abstract sense written Plane; level yiound, opea 
field, flat expanse; often a field of battle, 

To Piain.— See To Plane. 

Plain’-ly, ad. Levelly, flatly; without ornament, 
without gloss 5 sincerely 3 iu carnest; evidently. 

Plain/-ness, s. Levelness ; openness ; arlessuess 

Piain-deal’-ing, a. and s. Houest. open:—s. Ma 
navemeut void of art, sincerity. 

Plain’-spo-ken, 114: a. Speaking with rough siu 
curity. 

Plain’-work, (-wurk, 141) s. Common needle. 
work as distinguished from embroidery. 

egr> Uther compounds are, Plain-Avarted, Plain’-heart- 
edniss; Plam’-suny, (the unvaried chant tu church 
s-rvice, in distinction to Prick’ sung, oF variegated 
music sung by note;) Ke. 

Tov PLAIN=plang, v. 2. To lament, to wail. (Mil- 
ton.) Spenser uses it actively fur Tu complain of. 

Plain’-ing. s. Complaint. [Shaks., 

Plaint, s. Lamentation, compluut,; exprebation of 
iujurv: see lower. 

Piarot/-fl, 117: a. Complaining. [Silney.; 

Pia nv-less, a. Without complaint, Vurepining. 

Plain!’-tave, 105: a, Complaining, expressing eur: 
row : our vuld authors u ed Phun ff 

Plain!-tive ly, ad. With sorrow fal cx pression. 

Plain’-tve-ness, 4. Quality of expressing grief. 

Paint, s The propouuding or exhivitiug of any 

action, personal or real, ia writing. {(Law.] 

Plain/-tilf, s. He that commences a suit, opposed to 
Defendant. 

To PLLAIT=plait, v. a. (Compare To Plat.) To 
fold, to double, as cloth; 1-ss commonly in modern 
Use, tu weave, to braid, tu entangle, to involve; which 
wenses are Wow More communly expressed by Tu Plat. 

Piait, s. (Often wrongly pronounced Pleat.) A fold, 
a double, particularly of cloth. 

Plait’-er, 8. One that plaits. 

PLAN=plan. s. Strictly, the representation of some 
thing on a pine, as the ichnography of a builaiug 
scheine, geuerally; project detailed. 

To Plan, v. a. To scheme, to devise. 

Plan’-ner, s. One who forms plans. 

PLANARY.—See under Plane. 

To PLANCH=plantch, 11: v. a To plank; t 
patch. (For Planchet, sev Supp.) 

ga The vowe) in this word and its relations was 
eriginally the digraph au, and the p) suunciation cor 
uspondent—See Prin. 122. (Obs. ] 

The sign = is used after modes of spe! iiag that have a0 irregularity of seund 
Consonanis: niish-an, i.e. massion, 165: vizh-tn, 8 e. vision, 163: thin, 166: then, 166, 
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Planch’-ed, a. Made of buards. (Shaks.) 
Planch’-er, s. A floor of buards. (Obs. or local.) 
Planch’-ing, #. The laying of duors; flooring. 
PLANE=plain, s. A level superficies—Sce also as 


mentioned with the verb, and further relations in Supp. 


To Plane, v. a. To level, to smouth, to free from in 
equalities: henee, a pline, a carpenter's tool; and 
henoe, Tu plane, to make smooth by using u plane. 

Pla/-ner, s. One who smvuoths with a plane. 

Pla’-nar-y, a. Pertaining to a plaue. 

Plane’-tree.—See lower in the class. 

@ar~ See Plane, &e., in the next class. 

To Plan’-ish.—See lower iu the class. 

Pia!-no-con”’-cave, 158: a. Flat op one side, and 
concave on the other. 

Pla’-no-con!’-t-cal, 105 : a. Flat on one side, and 
conical uv the other. 

Ps.a’-no-con’-vix, 188: @. Flat on une side, and 
convex on the other. 

P1.a!-NO-HOR’-1-ZON“=T4L, @. Having a level, hori- 
soutal surface or position. 

P1.a/-No-su’-pu-LaTx, @. Smooth and aw)-shaped,— 
a tern in botany. 

To Puian!-isn, v0. a. To make smooth, to polish. 

Pian-im’-eT-nY, 87: a. The mensuratiou of plane 
surfaces, 

Plan/--met"-n-cal, 88 : a. Pertaming to plauimetry. 

Pian’-1-sPHERE, (-sfére, 163) #& A sphere pro- 
jected ou a plane. 

Pian’-1-¥o/'-1.1-008, a. An epithet in botany applied 
to fowers when made up of leaves set together in cir. 
cular rows ruouod a ceutre, and ev extendiuy trum it 

Plan/-i-pet’’-a-lows, 120: a. Flat-leaved. 

PLane’-rreg, s. A large tree so named from the 
spreading of ite branches. 

PLANET=plan’-ét, 14: s. Literally, that which 
wanders,—a celestial body which revolves about anvu- 
ther. 

Plan/-et-ed, a, Belonging to planets. [Young.] 

Plan’-et-ar-y, 129, 12, 105: a. Pertaining to the 
planeta; under the dominion of a planet; produced by 
the planets; erratic as « planet: Brown and sume 
other old writers used Pianet’ical. 

Plan’-et-a”-ri-um, 90, 41: s. An astronomical 
machine which exhibits the motions of the planets, 

Plan’-et-struck, a. Blasted; amazed. 

PLANK, plangk, 158: 8. A broad piece of timber, 
generally understood as thicker thau a board. 

To Plank, v. a. To cover with planks. 

PLANNER.—See under Plan. 

PLANO-CONCAVE, &c.—See under Plane. 

PLANT=plant, 11}: s. The sole of the foot. 

Ps.ani/eain, 99: 8. A herb, said to be so named from 
its resemblance to the sule of the fvot; also a tree in 
the West Indies. 

PLANT=pl&nt, 11: s. An organized being destitute 
of sensation; any thing produced from seed; any 
vegetable production ; in a special seuse, a sapling. 

To Plant, v. a. and nm. To put into the ground iv 
order to grow,—to set; to procreate, to xeuerate ; to 
place, to fix; to settle, to establish; to fill or adorn 
with somethiuy planted; to direct, as a cunnon :—neu,. 
To perform the act of planting. 

Plant’-ed, purt. a. Set: Shakspeare uses it to sig- 
uify settled, well-grounded. 

Plant’-er, s. One who plants or cultivates, specially 
in the West Indies. 

Plant’-ing, s. Plautation; something planted. 

Plant’-age, 8. A herb, (Shaks. ;) herbage. 

Plant-al, a. Belonging to plants. (Glanvil.] 

Plant-a’-tion, 89: 8. Act of planting; place planted ; 
figuratively, a colony. 


PLA 
Piant’--cie, 101: 8. A young plant, (Darwn;| 
ale 


plant in embryo, otherwise a /‘(aatale. 

Piant’-ain, s. A herb; a West Indian tree; bat see 
uuder Plant, the sule of the foot. 

P1.aN1’-CaNB, 8. Sugar-cane from the seed. 

Pranr’-1.ouse, 152: s. An insect thas infests plants 

PLANXTY, plingks'-téy 158, 154,105: « As 
Irish dance. 

PLASH =plash, s. A pond, « puddle. 

Plash/-y, a. Filled with puddles, watery. 

To Puasn, v. a. To make a noise by moving or die 
turbing water ; more commonly, to splash. 

To PLAStl=plash, o. a. To splice or interweave 
with reference to branches of trees [Evelyn.j 

Plash, s. Branch partly cut off and bound wo other 
branches. (Mortimer. } 

PLASM, plazm, 153: « A mould, a matrix ia 
which something is formed. 

Plas-mat’-i-cal, 58: a, Plastic. (More.] 

Pias!-ric, §8 : 

Pias!-TECAL, 

Pias'-TEk, 8. A substance used in moulding or forming 
figures, generally a species of gypsum reduced tw 
a paste; also @ composition of lime, water, and otier 
things, with which walls are overlaid.—See also luwer. 

To Pias’-ter, v. a. To overlay as with plaster ; tu 
sroouth over. —See lower. . 

Plas’-ter-er, . He whose trade is to plaster walls. 

Plas’-ter-ing, s. Work done by a plasterer. 

Plas’-ter-stone, s. Gypsum used for making plaster. 

P.as!-TER, 8. A glutinous or adhesive salve used fue 
healing wounds. 

Tv Plas’-ter, v. a. To cover with a medicinal plaster. 

PLASTRON=plas’-trén, s. (Compare To Plash, 
to splice; and To Plat.) Leather or other substance 
forming a ferture for the breast, which a fencings 
master uses for a prutectiun while teaching. 

To PLAT=plat, v. a. (Compare To Plait.) 
weave, to make by texture. 

Plat, #. Work furmed by platting. 

Plat!-ter, s. One who plats. —See also in the next 
class. 

PLAT=pla&t, a. adv. and s. (Compare Ptane.) 
Primarily, flat, level, plain: hence, plaiu in a fizura- 
tive sense; (Obs.}—ado Plainly; smourhly; duwa- 
right : Shonen ae A smooth or level portion of ground, 
otuerwise called a plut. Platitude, &., see Sw;.p. 

Plat’-band, s. A border of flowers geuerally encir 
cling a plat; hence, a border. 

Pla¢-form, s. A level formed by contrivance; hence, 
the ichnoyraphy of an intended building; a scheme; 
a plan: a flat floor of wood or etuue raised above the 
ground ; a flat fluor generally. 

Plat’/-ane, 99; s. The plane-tree, eo called from its 
broad leaves. 

Piatx, s A fat or extended piece of metal; armour 
in flat pieces distinguished from mail; an almost Aut 
vessel from which provisions are eaten at table: the 
inetal out of which plete of various kinds is usually 
made; hence, the Spanish uame fur wrought silver.— 
See the next class, 

To Plate, v. a. To arm with plate armour: to Leat 
into thin flat pieces.— See also in the next class. 

Pi.a-TEAU, (pid-to’, [Fr.] 170) 2. A large orna- 
mental dish fur the centre of a table; table land. 

Puat'-rTen, 8. A large shallow dish. 

Prat/-un, 8. The plate or flat part of a printicg 
press, 

Piat’-y-pus, s. A flat-fooled quadruped of New 
Holland, with a muuth like a duck’s bill. 

PLATE=plat:, s. Wrought silver : (see Plate in the 
presious class;) something made of silver. 

To Plate, v. a. To cover or overlay with a thio core: 
ing or wash of silver, as Tu gild is to cover withe 


} @. Having power to give form. 


The schemes cntire, and the principles to which the ounibera refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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eating of yold: “ To plate sin with gold,” as used 
by Shakspeare, is, to cover sin with plates of gould: 
compare Hlute in the previous class. 

Pla’-ting, s. The art of covering with a coating of 
silver; a coating of silver. 

Piair-1-na4, 92, 105, 98: 8. A silver-coloured metal, 
heavier than ypold, discovered in Peru, and first made 
known iu Enrope about 1750 ; also called Plat‘inum. 


PLATONISM, pla’-td-nizm, 8 The philosophy 
of Plato, of which the leading ductrine, huwever it 
may be denied by some modern commentators, is the 
independence of God or spirit und matter, as the two 
distinct eternal principles by which all things exist; 
the one operating formatively on the other, but not 
creatively. 

Pla’-tu-nist, s. One who adheres to Platonism 

To Pla!-to-nize, 9. a. To think with or as Plato. 

Pla-ton’-ic, 83:) @. Relating tu the philosophy, 

Pla-ton’-i-cal, J opinious, or school of Plato : 
Platonic lore is a love between the sexes wholly 
spiritual, or unmixed with carnal desires: Platonic 
year is the period which, by the precession of the 
equinoxes, will bring the stars and constellations to 
their former placos with respect to the equinuxes, 
geverally calculated at about 250,000 years. 

PLATOON=pld-tdon’, «. A body of soldiers com- 
pactas a ball,—a small square body of musketeers, 
who strengthen the anule of a iarger square, or a body 
fur any purpuse separate from the main body. 

PLATTER. —See under To Plat, and with Plate under 
Plat.—See PLarypus wuder Plat 


PLAUDIT=p.4u/-dit, 8. Applause: the original 
word is Plau’.dé-te, which old authors sometimes use. 

Piau!-di-tor-y, a. Commending by applause. 

Plau/-sive, (-civ, 152) a Applauding: in Shak- 
speare, und others of his day, plausible. 

Puau'-si-sie, (pldw'-zé-bl, 151, 105, 101) a. 
That gains approbation; hence the usual meaning, 
superficially pleasing, specious, popular. 

Piau! s-bly, ad. With fair show, speciously ; among 
vld authors, with applause. 

Plau!-s1-ble-ness, s. Plausibility. 

Plau’.st-bil”-i-ty, s. Speciousness. 

To PLAY=play, v. an. and a. To sport, to frolic, 
to act not in the way of a task, but fur pleasure: 
hence, to act or operate with ease, or as the easy effect 
of nature, of skill, or contrivance; to act as if for 
sport, though to the suffering ur injury of auother, 
often followed by wpun or with; to wantuu; to game ; 
to trick; to pertorm :—art, To put in oj eratiun; to 
use an instrument of music; to act, to perform. 

Play, s. Occupation for delight or amusement; a 
vomedy or trag.-dy acted for ainusement, aud hence, a 
literary work in a dramatic form; a game; game or 
contest fur a stake; practice in any contest; action ; 
manner of action; irregular action; room for action, 
swing; act of touchiug an insirumeut; jest, not 
earnest, 

Play’-er, 36: s. One that plays; henco many special 
senses,—an actor, a gamester, a musician, &Cc. 

Play’-tul, 117: @. Sportive; full of levity. 

Play’-ful-ly, ad. In a sportive mauuer. 

Play’-f«l-ness, 8. Sportiveness. 

Play’-some, 107: a. Playful. (Obs. or Poet.) 

Play’-some-ness, s. Playiuiness. 

ear Other compounds are Pii/-bill, (printed not ce ofa 
play ;) Play/-bouk; Play’-day, or Play'ing-diy; Piay’- 
debt, (debt contracted by gaming ;)} Play/ Jel, in 
ancient writers Piay’fere; Play’-game; Play’ -huuse, 
(theatre;) Piaty’-mate; Play'-peasure, (idle amuse- 
ment, a word used by Bacou;) Play’ thing; Play's 
wright, (a maker of dramas, in contempt, ) &e. 

PLE A==plez, a@ That which is alleged in support of 
a demand; an allegation; an apolozy, an excuse; the 
actor form of pleading in a courtef law. 

To Pi.nav, v. 2. and a. To offer pleas or allegations 
az irguinents for or ugainst something ; to argue befure 


PLE 


a court of justice; to be offered as a plea:—act. Te 
allege in pleading or argumeut ; to defend, to discure 
tu offer as an excuse, 

Plead/-er, s. One who speaks for or against; spe- 
cially, one who argues in a court of justice. 

Plead’-ing, s. Act or furm of a plea; in the plural, 
mutual altercations of plaiutiff aud defenvant, 

Plead/-a-ble, a, That may be pleaded. 

To PLEACH =plectch, v. a. ‘To bend ; to plat, to 
interweave. (Shaks.] 

PLEASANCE, PLEASANT, &c.—See in the 
ensuing class. ” 

To PLEASE=plezz, 103, 151, 189: v. a. and #. 
To delight, to gratify; to satisfy: Tv be pleased tx, to 
take pleasure in: Tu be pleased with, to approve: To 
be pleased, (as wn expression of ceremuny,) to like :— 
new. To give oe tu gain approbation; to like; 
tu condescend,. 

Pleas’-ed-ly, ad. In a way to be delighted. 

Pleaser, s. One that courts favour. 

Pleasing, a. Giving pleasure; gaining approval. 

Pleas’-ing-ly, ad. In a pleasing manuer. 

Pleas/-ing-ness, s. Quality of being pleasing. 

Please/-man, s. A pick-thank. (Shaks.] 

Pi.£4s'-anrt, ( pléz'-ant, 120, 151,12) a. Pleasing, 
ayrevable; cheerful, guy; fitted to raise mirth. 

Plieas’-ant-ly, ad. Giving delight; gaily, merrily; 
lightly, ludicrously. 

Pieus'-ant-ness, s. Delightfilness; gayety. 

Pleas’-ance, s. Pleasantry. (Obs.) 

Pleas/-ant-ry, s. Gayety, merriment; sprightly eay- 
ing; lively talk. 

Pieas’-unr, (plézh’-’oor, 120, 147) 8. Gratitica- 
tiou of the senses, or of the mind; sume enjoyment 
or celight lasting for atime and then cessing; loose 
gratification; approbation; what tne will dictates ; 
choice. 

Tu Pleay-ure, v. a. To give pleasure to.—[{Supported 
by good authority, but not elecant.) 

Pleus’-u-ra-ble, JUL: a. Delightfal. 

Pleas’-u-ra-bly, ad. With pleasure. 

Pleas’-u-ru-ble-ness, 8. Quality of giving pleasure. 

Pleus/-ure-ful, a. bleasant. (Obe.) 

Pleas'-u-rist, s. One devoted to pleasure. [Brown.} 

gay ‘Ihe com pounds are Piews’ure buat; Pleas’ure-cur 
riage; Pleas ure-yrouad; &c. 

PLEBEIAN, plé-be’-yan, s. and a, One of the 
commun people :—adj. Belonzing to the common pev- 
ple; popular; vulgar, low, common ; old authors formed 
from this a collective noun Ple- be’ ance, (common. 
alty,) which is no longer used, Pichetantsnm aud 
Plese’ity, for vulgarity, are scarcely authorized. 

PLEDGE=plédz:, s. Something put in pawn; a 
gave, a surety, a hostage; a health in drinking. 

To Pledge, v. a. ‘To deposit in pawn; to secnre 
by a pledge; to invite to drink by a pledge, which 
pledge was originally a proof, by drinking first, that 
the liquor was not poisoned; or a promise that no 
dagger should be lifted against the drinker while off 
his ynard; the pledge thus at first understood being 
subsequently interpreted as a watrauty of hearty 
good wll, 

Pled’-ger, s. One who offersa pledge ; one who drinks 
to, or drinks {n returp to abother. 

PLEDGET=pléd’-gét, 14: 8. A smal] mass of lint. 

PLEIADS, ple’-yadz, 146, 143: 8. p/ The 
seven stars, a Dorthern constellation; the uncontracteu 
classical word is Pleiades, ( ple’ -yad-diz, 101.) 

PILENAL=ple’-nal, a. Full, complete. (B. & Fl.) 

Ple’-nar-y, a. and s. Full, entire, complete :—s, 
Decisive procedure, a law term. 

Ple’-nar-t-ly, ad. Fully, completely. 

Pie’-nar-i-ness, 8. Fuloess, completeness, 

Ple’-num, 3. Fulness of matter in space. [Lat.] 


The sign = is used after modcs of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Ple’-nist, s. Que that holds all space to be full of 
Matter. : 

Tu PLEN/tsu, v. a. To fill. [ Reeve, 1657. }. 

Plen’-ar-ty, §. State of a benefice when occupied. 

Plen’-1-tude, s. Fulness, the contrary to vacuity ; re- 
pletion; exuberance; completeness, 

Pien’-s-lune, 109: @. A full muon. [Pedantic.] 

Plen’-i-lu”-na r-y, 4. Relating to the full moon. [Brown.) 

Plen-ip/-o-tence, & Fulness of power. 

Pien-ip’-o-tent, a. Invested with full power. 

Plen’-i-po-ten'-ti-ar-y, (-sh’dr-y, 147, 105) a. 
and «a. A negociator invested with full power :—adj, 
Having the powers of a plenipotentiary. 

Puxn/-Te-ovs, &c.—See lower in the class. 

Pien’-ry, 105: a. Fulness, ubundance, a quantity 
More than enough: fruitfulness, exuberance; a state 
of sufficiency: it is very ofteu used ineleyantly or 
conoquially fur Pentiful. 

Plen’-t-fwl, 117: a. Abundant, plenteous. 

Plen’-ti-ful-ly, ad. Copiously, abundantly. 

Plen’-ti-ful-ness, s. Abuudance ; feriility. 

Plen’-te-vus, 120, 147: a. Copious, plentiful. 

Plen’-te-ous-ly, ad. Copiously, pleutitully. 

Pien’-te-ons-ness, «. Abundance, plenty. 

PiL.unum.—Sew higher in the class. 

PLEONASM, ple’-d-nazm, 158: s. (Compare 
the previous “) A redundant expression in Bpeuk. 
ing or writing. (Rhetoric) 

Ple-o-nas''-tre, 88:) a. Pertaining to the pleo- 

Ple’-o-nas’-t:-cal, joe redundant. 

Ple/-o-nas!'-ti-cal-ly, ad, With redundancy. 

Gay" These words are capable of a geueial application, 
anl Peunast has beeu used for the name of a Miueral 
with au abuudance of facets, 

PLEROPHORY, pid-rév’-dr-dy, 163, 105: 
Fulness, or Grmness of persuasion. [ Barrow.) 

PLLESH, used by Spenser for Plush. 

PLETH ORA=plét-b-rd, 92: « A fulness ; 
‘See the classes befure the last word ;) it is applied to 
a fulness of blood or of humors, producing disease ; 


Pelhory, the Euglish form of the word, is now little 
used, 


Pleth’-o-ret”-ic, 88: @. Plethoric. 

Ple-thor’-ic, a. Having a full habit. 

PLETHRUM, pléd/-rim, s. An ancient Greek 
measure, as some suppose 240 feet, 

PLEURA, pl’o0'-rd, 109: ». A thin membrane 
which covers the inside of the thorax. 

Plew-rt-sy, s. luflummation of the pleura. 

Plea-rit’-1c, 88 ‘| @. Pertuiuing to, or diseased with 

Pleu-rit’-1-cal, pleurisy. 

PLEVIN=plév/in, 8. Warrant or assurance. 

PLEXUS, plécks’is, 183: 3. A weaving, — 
applied as a name to any union of fibies ur similar 
substances, 


PLIABLE, pli/-d-bl, 101: a. Easy to be Lent; 
flexible, literally or figuratively, 

Pii’-u-ble-ness, s. Quality of being pliable. 

 i-a-bil”--ty, 84, 105: 8. Plinbleness. 

Pia’anr, a. Bending, flexible; easy to take a form; 
easily complying; easily persuaded, 

Pii’-unt-ness, s. Quality of beiug pliant. 

Pi’-an-cy, s. Eusiness to be bent. 

PLICA.—See in the ensuing class. 

PLICATURE=plick'-d-thre, 147: 8. A doubliag, 
a plaiting. (More. ; 

Pli-ca’-tiun, 105, 89: 5. A folding ; a fold. 

Pui’-cate, Pli’-ca-ted, 2: a. Platted or fulded. 

Pli’-ca, s. A platting or tangling, applied to a disease 
of the hair peculiar to Pulund. 

Pli-torm, a. Having the form of a fuid. 


PLU 


Pli’-ers, 8. pl.—Sce in the eusuing class. 


To PLIGHT, phte, 115, 162: %. a. (Allied 
the previous class, but from Saxun instead of Latia.) 
To braid, tu weave, to plait. LObs.} 

Pligat, s. A fold, a plait; a plaid. (Obs) 

To Pry, 5: v. n. To bend, tw form a duuble. 

Piy, & A plait, a fold. (Obsolescent.) 

Pli’-ers, s. pi, An instrument for hulding something 
in order to bend it. 

PLIGHT, plite, « Condition, case ; as Good 
plight; Baa plight; for other senses see the fureguing 
and the next class. 

To PLIGHIT, plite, v. a. To pledge. to give as 
Silrety. 

Plight, s. Pledge, gage. 

Pliyht/-er, s. One that plights. (Shake. J 


PLINTHU=plind, s. The square member that serve! 
for the foundation of the base of a culumn ; the cue- 
respondent member ou which a statue is fixed. 


To PLOD=plad, v. n. To toil, to drudge; to travel 
laboriously ; to study heavily. 

Plod’-der, s. A dull, heavy, laborious man. 

Plod!-diny, s. Dull, persevering tuil in any thing, 


PLOT=plot, «. A plat, of which word it is only a 
different ortiugraphy in the se..se of a level portiou uf 
Ground; Sidney uses it with sume exteusion uf meao- 
ing to signify a plantation laid out. 

To Plot, v. a. To describe according to ichnography. 

PLOT=pl6t, s. A scheme, a plau ; a conspiracy ; 
stratagem; cuntrivance; un affair complicated and 
embarrassed with the iuteniiou of being uuraveiled, 
as the story of a play, 

To Plot, v. m. and a. To scheme, to contrive; espe. 
cially, to fuim schemes of mischief against another, 
commouly ayainst those in authority s—act. To con 
trive.—See also the previous class. 

Plot/-ter, s. One that plots; a cunspirator. 

PLOUGH, plow, 162: s. The instrument with 
Which the furrows are made tor leceiving the secd; 
figuratively, tillage; a kind of plane. 

To Plougd, v. n. and a. To turn up the ground with 
a plough :—act. To turn Up with a plouzh; tu bing 
to view by the plough, with up; to furrow; to tear ae 
with a plough; to cut or smivoth with a jviuer's ut 
stationer’s instrument. 

PlouyA’-er, 8. Oue who ploughis. 

PiouyA’-ing, s. Operation by the plough. 

@#™ ‘The compounds are Plow jh'-abas, (an ancient coo- 
tribution of one penny w the church for every plougt- 
laud ;) Vlough'-vote, (wood allowed to u tanaut tor the 
repair of instruments of husbandry;) HMuugh’-boy, 
Plough!-mnan, (which signify, beside their literal mean- 
ing, a rude rustic iguoraut bos or man, ora slrouy 
laborivuus man, generally 3) Plough'-land, (a farm for 
corn, but delinitely, a carucate, which see ;) Pivaga- 
Mon'day, (the Monday for begiuning work after 
twelfth day, or the termiuation of the C iristmas holi- 
days;) Pluugh’-share, (the part of the plough which 
shares or cuts the ground ;) &e. 

PLOVER, pluv/-er, 116: 8. A lapwing. 

fo PLUCKa=plick, v.a. Tu pull with nimbleness, 
to pull, to draw, to act upon by furcible traction; the 
particles down, yf, un, away, up, tatu, often fulluw 
aud modily its mcaning: in a special use,*to stip 
feathers ftom: Tu pluck up @ keurt or spirit is to 
assume Or resume coulage. 

PLUCK =plick, s. (Compare the previous word.) 
The heart, liver, «nd lights drawr from a sheep, ox, ot 
other animal of the butchers’ market; in low figurative 
use, Courage, 

PL =plug, & Any thing to stop a holo, but iager 
than a peg,—a stoppile, 

lu Pluy, v. a. To stop with s plug. 

PLUM=plum, s. A fruit with a stone; a gTape 
dried in the sun,—a raisin: in City cant, now vbso- 
lescent, the sum of one hundred thousand pouuds 


The chemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers re‘er, precede the Dictionary. 
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PLU PNE 


tie person possessing a monied plum; as an obs lete Plun/-der-er, s. Hostile pillager; a thief 

adj, see Plain, : to PLUNGE=plangs, v. a. and 4. To fat 

is oe gies mr ees ada Plum-por’-ridge i sudden] into water, or other thing supposed liq iid, 
a-pud-ding; Plum -trve; &c. tu put into any state suddenly; to hurry into; to force 

PLU MAGE. —See under Piume. in suddenly :—nes. To fall or rush as inio water; te 


PLUMB=plum, 156: 8. and ad. Literally, lead ; dive; to fall or rush into any hazard or distress; tc 
aleaden weight let down at the end of a line,—a throw the body forward and the hind legs up, as a 


Jummeti—ado. In the manner of lead,—perpen- horse. ; : 
icuiarly, as Yo fall plund down; often iguurantly Plunge, s. Act of plunging ; distress. 
written plump, Plun/-ger, s. He or that which plunges; @ diver; a 


Plum//-line, s A line perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon. 

To Piumé, v. a. To sound; to search by a line with 
a weight at the end. 

Piumb’/-er, (pliim/-er) s. One who works in lead. 

Plumb’-er-y, s. Works of lead. 

Pi.um!/-pu-an, (-bé-an, 12) \ a. Consisting of 

Pi.um!-we-ous, (-bé-ts, 120) J or resembling lead ; 
heavy; duil, 

Ps.um-Ba‘-co, s A mineral consisting of carbon and 
iron, popularly called black lead. Plhambagin, see Supp. 

PLum-pir’-ER-ovs, 120: a. Producing lead. 

Pi.um/-met,s. A weight of lead by which depths are 
souuded, and perpendicularity aserrtained. 

Pluni/-ming, 4 The operation cf sounding or searching 
among miners. 

PLUME, pl’dém, 109: s. Feather of a bird; 
feather worn as ap ornament: Chapman uses it fora 
crest of any sort; token of honour, ptize of contest: 
pride, tuwering mien; in botany, that part of the seed 
uf a plant which in_ its yruwth becomes the trunk, 
sometimes called a Plu’mule. 

To Plame, v. a. To pick ond adjust plumes or 
feathers; to feather; to place as a plume; to adorn 
with plumes; in another sense, to strip of feathers, 
to strip. 

Plu/-mage, 8 Feathors ; suit of feathers. 

Pia’-iny, a. Feathered ; covered with feathers. 

Piu/-muus, 120: a. Feathery, resembling feathers. 

Piu-mos/-i-ty, 84: s. State of having feathers. 

Plume/-less, a. Without feathers. 

Plx-mig’-er-ous, 77, 120: a. Feathered. 

Piw-mi-pede, a. Having feet covered with feathers. 

Pi ome-ai/-uM, 8. Feathery alum, a kind of asbestos. 


PLUMMET, PLUMMING.—See under Plumb. 

PLUMP-=pliamp, a. s. and ad, Full with sub- 
stance; round and sleek with fulness of flesh: it is 
ofien cunfounded with plumb; a plump lie may mean a 

iLor round lie, but more likely a downrtyh? lie:—s. 
Things forming ove lump or mass, oow written clump; 
as u plunp (clump) of trees:—advo. With the force of 
something round and full. 

To Plump, v. a. and a. To fatten, to swell, to 
render plump:—nes. To grow plump ; to fall or sink 
down with the effeet of something ruund aud full; to 
sink plund down :—See Plumb. 

Plump’-y, a. Plump, fat; a ludicrous word. 

Plump/-ly, ad. Roundly, fully. 

Plump/-ness, s. Fulness; disposition to fulness. 

Plump’-er, 4. Sumething to give the appearauce of 
plumpness, as to the cheeks; a vole piven 10 one Can 
didate, when more than ooe are to be elected, which 
might have been divided among the number tu be 
elected: he who dues this is also said to plu:ap his vote, 
and to him therefore is also applied the term a plumper, 
or one who plumps: the word is Hable in low use to 
other applications ; thus a full, unqualified lie is called 


* CM T. 
pLUMPORRIDGE, PLUMPUDDING, &c. 

—See Plum, &c. 
PLUMPY, PLUMPLY, &c.—See under Plump. 
PLUM Y.—See under Plume. 
To PLUNDER=plin’-der, v. a. Tu pillage; to 

take as private property in warfare ; torob usa thiel 
Plun/-der, s. Village; spoil. 

Tne sign = 10 used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mishi-iin, 7. €. mrssi0n, 169: vizh-un, @. ¢. rasion, 165: din. 166: théna, 166. 
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cylinder in pumps. 

Plun’-gy, a. Wet. (Chaucer.] 

Plunge’-on, s. A sea bird. 

PLUNKET=pluny!-két, s. A kind of blue. 

PLURAL, pl’od-ral, 109: a. More than one; 
expressiug more thau one. 

Plu’-ral-ly, ad. In a sense implying more than one. 

Plw/-ral-ist, s. He who has more than one,—epplied 
to an ecclesiastic who holds more benefices than vue. 

Plu-ral/-i-ty, 84. 105; 8. State of being plural; a 
number more than one; more beuvefices than one; 
majority. 

Plu/-ri-sy, $A word used by our old dramatists to 
signify superabundance, and being pronouuced exactly 
as Phwrisy, the disease, liable to be alludeu t also as 
a disease. 

Pi.us, ad. More: a character in algebra marked 
thus, 4. 

PLUSH=plish, s. A kind of woollen velvet; a 
shagyy cloth. 

PLUSHER=pluslhi-er, % A sea fish. 

PLUTONIAN, pl’vo-to/-né-an, u. and s. Re 
latiny to Pluto: dark. infernal; relating to the regious 
of fire, as Neptunian to those of water; hence, an 
epithet of the theory of the Plutouists:—s. A Plu 
tonist. Plutunic rocks, see Supp. 

Plz/-to-nist, s. One who adopts the theory of the 
anes uf the world in its present state from igneous 

usion. 

PLUVIAL, pl’s/-vé-al. 90: a, and 4. Rainy, 
relating to rain:—s. A privot’s cope or cluak. 

Pluf-vi-ves, }20: @. Pluvial. 

Pl:/-vi-am”-e-ter, s. An instrument to ascertain 
the quautity of water that fulls iu rain, a nin-yauge. 


To PLY, (to bend) PLY, &c.—See under To 
Plight. 

To PLY=ply. v. a. and 2. To work at closely or 
with repetition ; to practise diligently; to follow tur 
any end with pret sing acts ;—neu. To work steadily ; 
to busy one’s self; tu goin haste; to offer service; 1 
the last two senses the verb is originally active, sig- 
pifying, to ply ajourncy, w ply offers of service. 

aay For Plyers see Pliers along with To Piy (to bend) 
under To Plight. 

Ply’-ing, s. Importunate solicitation ; 1s a naval term, 
an endeavour tu make way agaiust the direction of the 


wind. 

PNEUMATIC, nd-mit/-ick, 88, \ 157, 110; 

PNEUMATICAL, nd-mar/-é-cal, a. Relating 
to the air, or tothe breath as derived from the air; 
or to spirit, which breath or air figuratively ;epresents 
see Spirit. 

Pneu-mat'-ics, s. pl. That branch of physics which 
treats of air, and the laws acs.ading to which it is 
coudensed, rarified, or yratitates; iu tue schools, the 
doctrine of spiritual substances. 

Pneu!-ma-tol-o-gy, 87: # Tre doci.ine of the 
properties of elastic fluids; also, the duciriue of api- 
ritual substances. 

Pneu!-mu-tol”’-o-gist, s. One versed in pneumatology. 

Pueu’-ma-to-log’"-i-cal, 88: @. Pertaining to puew 
matology. 

Pweu-mat’-o-crie, 101: & A tumor filled or 
caused by air, generally a tumor of the scrotunt. 

Pyreu-mo/-ni-d, 90: 8. A disease which affects the 


POH 


bevath, ur the lungs as the organs of sreathing. the 
Euglish term is Poeu’-mo-uy. 

/neu-mon’-ic, a. and s. Pertaining to the lungs :— 
s. A medicine for disorders of the lungs, 

Tov POACH =poatch, v, ». and a. Literally, to put 
in a pouch or pocket,—to steal game, or cacry it off 
privately as in a bag:—act. To plunder by stealth; to 
sofien or make mellow by keeping in’a pouch or 

ket; to make mellow or sof s and hence, to suften 
pyauclling slightly, to half boil; by a figurative appli- 
cation of the last sense, ty begiu withuut completing, 

Poach’-er, 36: s, One that steuls game. 

To POACH=poatch, v. a. and 2. To poke with 
something pointed, to stab, to pierce s-- neu. To Le 
poked or penetrated with deep trucks, as sult, mar:hy 
ground; hence to be damp, tu be swampy. (UObs.) 

Poact!-y, a, Wet and swampy. [Obs.) 

Peach’-s-ness, @, Marshiness, dampness. 

Poach/-ard, s. A duck that inhabits marshes 

POCK.—See in the ensuing class. 

POCKET=pick’-€t, s. A small pouch or bag; a 
quantity such us a bay of a certain size can hold. 

Tu Pock’/-et, ©.u. To put in the pocket: To 
pock’-et up, to put out of sight, to take wit..out exami- 
nation or complaint. 

@3~ The compounds are Pock''et.book’, (note-book for 
the pocket ;) Puck el-glass’, (mirror tur the pocket ; ) 
Puck" et-mon'ey, (fur casual minor expenses;) &e. 

Pock, &. A little cyst or bag of matter,—a pustule 
from any eruptive distemper. 

Pock’-ble, & Pit or ecar made by a pock: Pock’- 
mark s the same, 

Pock’ fret-ten, 114: a. Having pock-holes. 

Puca -y, a. Having pocks or pustules: infected with 
e1 eruptive distemper, but particularly with the 
veneieal distemper. 

Puck’-s-negs, s. State of being pocky. 

Poz, (pScks, 188) @. Originally, any eruptive dis- 
tempers now, the venereal disease ; uuless accumpa- 
nied by a qualifying word; as, The small pos. 

POCU LENT=pick’-d-lént, @. Fit for drink. 


POD=pid, s. The capsule or case of secds of legu- 
minous plants, 

Tu Pod, v. 2. To fill as a pod; to produce pods, 

Pod/-der, s. A gatherer of puda. 


PODAGRICAL, pé-dag’-ré-cal, 92: a. Amicted 


with gout, gouty ; relating to the gout, 
PODGE=pddgz, s. A puddle, a plash. (Skinner.] 
POEM, POESY.—See in the ensuing class. 


POET=po’-ét, 14: 8. Literally, one who creates, 
applied emphatically to one who by extraordinary 
powers of imagination so combines the materials of 
the natural aud moral world as to present them in 
new shupes. or unaccustomed aud affecting points of 
view, employing for his means the graces and energies 
of metrical language. 

Po’-et-ess, s. A female puet. Spenser uses Po/-et-reas. 

Po'-et-as-ter, s. A vile, petty poet. 

Po’-et-lau’-re-ate, s.—See Laureate. 

Po/-et-ry, s. The compositions of poets; the art or 
practice of writing poems, 

To Po’-et-ize, v. x. To write or think poetically. 

Po-et/-ic, 88; } @. Expnsssed in poetry; pertaining 

t-o-et!-¢-cal, to poetry; suitable to poetry: asa 
substantivo pl., Puct‘ics. it is the numeof that branch of 

_, criticism which treats of the nature and laws of poetry. 

Po-et/-t-cal-ly, ad. Iv w poetical manner. 

} ‘u/-EM, s. The work of a poet; in a limited sense, a 
composition in verse. 

PoJonesy, 152: 8. The art or skill of composing 
poems; poetry, particularly us a personification: a 
short conceit engraved on a ring or box, pronounced 

’-zey, and commonly written pusy. 
pou = po, inferj. Exclamation of contempt. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, 


Wowels: yits'-way: chip'-man: pa-pal tae: 
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POIGNANT, poy’-ndnt, 157: a. (Compare the 
next Class.) Sharp, penetrating; hence, stimulating 
tu the palate; severe, painful; keen, irritating. 

Poi'-ynant-ly, ad. In a poignant manner. 

Poi’-gnan-cy, #. Sharpness; point, severity. 

POINT=poynt, 29: s. The sharp end of any in- 
strument; hence, from the minutene=s of a natural 
point, applied as the name of the metaph) sical puiut, ce 
that which has position, but uo dimeusiuus; somettiug 
that resembles the tapering and shurpness of a puiut 
in ita prim sense,—an ornamental tay; a head- 
land; something that wounds, or that awakens atten 
tiun—the ating of an epigram.—the turn of a thought; 
sumething that has pusition, though not the other cote 
dition ofa metaphysical puint,—a dot or 6pul: a division 
marked by a dot; position laid down: particular; 
murk of aim; aim, instance; exact place; critieal 
moment; degree ; stute; punctilio; a note in music 5 
aud hence, in ancient authors, a tuue: Potat- blak, 
the white mark at which aim is tuken; lence, as an 
adverbial phrase, directly, horizontally; Puint’-derise”, 
ee ® particular sort of patterned lace, ora de. 
vice worked with a point or needle ; hence, something 
ubcommunly nice «nd exact. 

To Point, v. a. and n. To sharpen to a point: te 
place with the puint towards, as an indication or aim; 
to indicate; in old authors, to appoint; to distinguish 
by written puints or stops :—aneu. Tu note by pointing 
the finger; to indicate asa sporting dog ; to chow dis- 
linctly; tu place written puints to words or sentences: 
the particles ow?, to, and at, are frequently used with 
this verb to define or moulify its application, 

Point’-ed, a. Having a sharp point; directed with 
personality; epigrammatical, fu:l of conceits. 

Pouint’-ed-ly, ad. In a pointed manner. 

Pouint’-ed-ness, s. Sharpness; epigrammatic smart 
ness, 

Point’-er, @. Any thing that points; a sporting dug. 

Point'-less, @ Blunt; obtuse. 

Point’-el, s. Any thing on a point ; a kind of pencil. 

Point’-ing-stack, 8 Object of common ridicule. 

POISE, poiz, 151, 189: # Force tending to the 
centre, weight; balance, equilibrium; that which 
halances; it is otherwise written Puyse and Peise. 

To Poise, v. a. To balance, to weigh; to loud with 
weight: to be equiponderant to. 

POISON, poy’-zn, 151, lld: s. A juice, a drug, 
& gus, or other thing of like nature, that, taken ip- 
wardly, or applied vutwaidly, destroys or injures lite; 
venom ; any thing infectious or maliguant. 

To Poi'-son, v. a. To infect with poison ; to attack 
or kill by poison given; to corrupt, to taint. 

Poi'-son-er, s. One who poisons 

Poil-son-ing, s. Act of administering poieun. 

Poi’-son-ous, 120: a. Venomous, having the qua- 


lities of poison: in old authors, Pus'sonable and 2’u’. 
sonful occur, 


Poi'-son-ous-ly, ad. Venotwously. 

Poi/-son-ous-ness, s. Quality of being poisonous. 

POITREL=poy'-tr8l, s. Armour for the breast of 
a horse: it is aleu fuund by mistake for Puiated. 

POKE=poke, s. (Compare Pocket and Pouch.) A 
bay, a sack. 

7o POKE=poke, v. a. To put or thrust forward 
as the hand, or a stick, or the horns ofa brute-animal; 
to seaich for as ib the dark or in a hole; to thrust a 
stick or the hurns ugainst. 

Po’-king, a. and s. Drudging, servile :—s. Act of 


poking: a Po’king-stich was one with which our an- 
cestore used to adjust the pluits of their rufa, 


Po/-ker, 8. The iron bar for stirring the fire. 
POLACCA=pé-lac!-kd, &. A three masted vesse] 


of the Levant: also written Po lu’ cre (25, 159) and 
Po-laque’, (6 ) 


POLAR, &c.— See in the ensuing class. 


POLE=podle, s. Literally, that whieh turns or on 
which something turns,—oune of the extremities uf ihe 
precede the Dictionary, 


KOG6d : 3H, te yew, 5D sa ke. mute, V7}, 
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smaginary axis of the earth; the real extrermty of 
auy 4X18 

Pole’-star, @. The north star; a guide. 

Po/-lar, a. Relating to the pole; found near the pole ; 
issuing trom the regioas of the pule. Pulariscupe, see Sup. 

Po’-lar-y. a. Tending to the pole. 

To Pv/-lar-ize, v. a, To render polary; tu render 
{lizht) incapable of reflection and traosmission in 
Certain directions, with allusion tu anu imaginary cou- 
furmity to the poles ofa magnet, 

Po/-lar-i-za"-t1on, 8. Act of pularisiny light. 

Po-lar’-t-ty, 8-4: 8. Tendency to the pole. 

POLE=pole, s. Along, round pole or stake; a 
staff; a tall piece of timber erected ; an instrument for 
measuring; and hence one length of the instrument, 
defiuitely fixed at 54 yards: Bare pules, bare masts. 

To Pole, v. a. To furnish or to carry with poles. 

Po/-lin g, & Act of using poles fur any purpose. 

Pole/-are, 188: 2. An axe fixed toa pole. 

Pole/-da-vy, s. Sort of coarse cloth; ulso Poledavis 
and Powldavis, perbaps the name of the muker. 

POLE=pole, @. A native of Poland. 

Po.e’-cat, & The fitchew: Webster supposes it may 
be a corruption of Fuul'-cat, and not Pulish cat, 

aq See Polunaise, &c., for other relations, 

POLEMA RCH.—See in the ensuing class. 

POLEMIC=pé-lén)-ick,88: 4. ands. Literally, 
warlike, but as an English word always understood iu 
the sense of controversial, disputative:—s#. A dis- 
putant, a controvertist: Pulem’ics, contentions; the 
art or practice of disputation. 

Po-lem/-i-cal, a. Polemic. 

Po./-g-marcH, (-mark, 161) # A ruler of an 
army; applied auciently not only to its proper sub. 
ject, but to an Athenian magistrate, whu had the care 
of soldiers’ orphaaos, and of strangers and sujourbers, 

Po-Lem!'-o-scope, 8 A view as ofan army,— the name 
of a perspective glass contrived for seeing objects that 
do not lie directly before the eye. 


POLEY-GRASS=po"-léy-griss’, 11: ¢. A herb. 
POLICE.—See in the ensuing class. 
POLICY, pol’-d-cdy, 105: s. Guvernment, rule; 


the course or management of public affairs, whether 
with respect tu foreign powers or internal arrange- 
ment; very often it implies the former tespect exclu- 
sively; that which a man personally directs; hence 
in Scotland, the pleasure-yrounds of an estate: see 
other senses lower. 

Pol/-i-cied, (pol/-¢-cid, 114) a. Regulated; formed 
into a regular course of administration: this is the 
proper word, but Ihomsun aud uthers used Pol’-iced, 


(poi-ist, 114, 143.) 


Po-nice’, (pd-léce, 104) #. The regulation or 
vovernment of a city, town, or country. su far as re. 
gorda the inhabitants; the body of civil force by which 
uw country or city is regulated. 

Po-lice’-of-fi-cer, ». Au officer of the civil power. 

Pu-lice’-man, s. Oue of ,he ordinary police. 


Porleiecy, 8 Munngement of affairs; hence, prn- 
dence; art; stratagem; also, a warrant for some 
peculiar kinds of claim, iu which sense the word is 
sail to be derived from a Spanish word signifying a 
note or writing: but connected as it is with prudence 
or management in its pur ,and guaranteed as it is 
by the croid institutivns of ihe codatey, a Policy of insu- 
rance, or of any other kind, may fairly be counted a 
relation of the present class. 

o=y~ See Polish, &c., Pulite, &c., hereafter. 

Pot/-r-ric, 81: a. and s. Pertaining to polity or 
government, in which sense po/tfical is mostly used ; 
versed in affairs, prudent; artful:—s. A’ politician, 
(Obs. ;] asa subs, pl. Palitics, the science uf government; 
the part of ethics which consists in the knowledge or 
practice of conducting the affuirs of a kinglum. 

Pol’-ttic-ly, ad. With policy ; with art. 

Po-lit’-i-cal, a. Relating to politics. 


POL 


Po- lit!-s-cal-ly, a4. With relathoo to politics ; also 
with policy, artfully. 

Po-lit’-i-cas’-ter, *. A surry politician. 

Pol/-s-tic’-san, (-tish’-"@n, 147) s. and a, One 
versed in pulitics ; a man of deep contrivance: - adj, 
(Milton.] Cunning, playing an artful part. 

To Pol'-s-tize, v. n. To play the politician. (Milton: 


prose. ] 

Pow/-r-ry, 105: « A form of government; civil 
constitution; policy, art, Management. 

To POLISH =p6l’-ish, v. a. and x. To smooth, 
to brighten by attrition, to gloss; to make elegant of 
manners :—neu. To receive a gloss. 

Pol/-ish, s. Artificial gloss ; elegance of manners. 

Pol/-ish-er, @. He or that which polishes. 

Pol'-ish-ing, @. Brightness ;_ refinement. 

Pol!-ish-a-ble, a. Capable of polish. 

Pol’-ish-ment, s. Polish. [Obsolescent.} 

Po-.itr’, a. Glossy, smooth, (Obs ;) polished, refined 3 
elegant of manners. 

Po-lite/-ly, ad. Ina polite manner. 

Po-lite/-ness, @ Quality of being polite. 

Po1!-1-rrssr”’, (-téss) s. Politeness; an affected 
word, or used to intimate over-acted poli.eness, 
( French.) 

Pou/-1-Trurg, (-ture, 147) s. Gloss. [(Obs.] 

POLITY, &c.—See under Policy. 

POLL, pole, 116: s. The head; the back part of 
the head; a list according to heads; a registering ac- 
cording to heads: it is une of the nam.s of the chub-tish, 

To Poll, v. a. To lop off the head or tup of any 
thiny, as trees, or the horns of animals ; to cut off the 
hair of the head, to clip, tu shear; hence, t» plunder, 
to strip, to pill; to take a list or register of persons ; 
to enter one’s name in a register, particularly as a 
voter, 

Poll/-er, s. One who lops or clips; one who pillages; 
one who registers himself as a ster. 

Poll’-e-val, 115: 8s. A swelling in a horse's poll, 
or nape of the neck. 

Poll/-taz, 188: s, A tax levied per head. 

Pou/-Larp, s. A tree lopped; a clipped coin; a stag 
that has cast his horns; in all senses cbs. : sce it ac 
cording to its usual sense in the ensuing cles. Pda 
lenger is another old word for hrushwood, or woud 
accustomed to be lopped for fuel; To Vollard for 
To Poll or lop may also be met with. 

POLLEN=p6l'-lén. 8s. A fine bran; farina; the 
fecuniating dust of vlanuta 

Pol/-len-in, s. A substance prepared from the pollen 
of tulips. 

Poi/-Larp, 34: 8. Mixture of bran and meal. 

POLLICITATION, pil-liss’-é-ta’-shéa 89: 
s. A promise. (Burnet.} 

POLLINCTOR, pél-lingk’-tor, 158: 8. One 
who prepared materials for embalming the dead. 

POLLOCK =pol’-lock, s. A species of cod-fish: 
the chub is sometimes called a Pollard: see Poll 

To POLLUTE, pol-l’sar’, v.a. To defile, to make 
foul or unclean; to profane; to taint with guilt; to 
corrupt by mixture of ill, moral or physical ; to pervert 
by pollution; (the last sense occurs iu Milton.) 


Pol-lwte’, a. Polluted. [Miltun.) 
Pol-le/-ter, 2. One that pollutes; a defiler. 
Pol-lu/-ted-ness, s. State of being polluted. 
Pol-le/-ting, a. Tending to defile or infect. 
Pol-li/-t2ron, 89: 8. Act of polluting; state of being 
polluted ; defilement. , 
POLONAISE, pi-ld-naze”, 151,189: 8. A robs 
or dress adupted from the fashion of the Poles. 
Po/-lo-nese”, (-nézz) 8. The Polish language. 
Po/-lo-notse”, (-naze, [Fr.] 170) 8. A movement 
in music of three crotehets in a bar, with a pecuiar 
rhythm. 


Yhe sizo = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Canvonants: mish-tn, i. e. mission, 163: vizh-tin, & ¢. vision, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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POLY- 
POL.T-FOOT, poult’.fo6t. 116, 118: 8. A crouked 


foot; hence, Pult’-footed: Poult isa word in vul.ar use 
for a blow. 

POLTROON =p6l-tradn’, s. A coward; a scoun- 
drel; oh authors use it as an adjective. 

Pol-troon’-er-g, 8. Cowardice. 

POLV ERINE, pol’-vér-in, 105: 8. Calcined 
ashes of a plant of the Levant, thut have the nature ot 
pearl-ashes. (continued in Supp. 

POLY.—See Poley-gram. The ensuing class is 

POLY., p6l’-ty, A prefix in words of Greek origin, 
sigoifying many, multiplication, plurality, and the like. 

Pow!-y-4-cou"-sric, (-cow-stick) a. That muhi- 
plies or magnifies syuods. 

Pui!-y-an"-pry, 8. Plurality of husbands. 

Poi’-y-an"-THus, 8. Literally, many fowers,—the 
uame ofa plant of many hues. 

Po.!-y-cHreEst, (-crést, 161) 8. That which is 
useful for many purposes,—a name used in medicine, 

Poi!- p-cHno’-rre, 161: 8. That which has or 
gives many colours,—the colouring matter of saffron. 

Pu-.yc'-na-cy, 87; 8, Government by many rulers. 

Poi-\o/-au-y, 87: 8. Plurality of wives. 

Pol-yy’-um-ist, a, One who upholds polygamy. 

Pol-yy’-a-mous, 120: a. Pertaining to polygamy. 

Pow! y-ar’-cHy, (-kéy) 8. Government by many. 

Po/-y-aior, a. Having many languages :—s. Ove 
skilled in languages; a book of many languages. 

Poi!-y-Gon, & A fiyure of many angles, a rauge of 
buildings with several curuers or divisions. 

Pol-vg’-o-nal, 81: @. Having many angles. 

Po.-ya’-o-nuM, 8. That which has many kuces or 
kuots,—kuot-grass: Spenser calls it Polyy’vay. 

Poi!-y-gaaM, @. A figure of many lines. 

Pol’-y-praph, (-graf, 163) a. A manifold-writer, or 
instrument for multiplying copies of a writing. 

Pol-vy'-ra-phy, (-fl-y) s. Art of writing in various 
ciphers, and of deciphering them, 

Pol’-y-graph"-i-cal, a. Pertaining to polygraphy. 

Pow’-y-axn, (-jfn) 8. That whieh is mauituldly fe- 
ininine,—a plant having many pistils. [Bot.] 

Pol-yg’-y ny. @&  Plurality of wives,—polyzamy. 

Pow! y-na'-urre, 8. Mineral containing many salts 

Pow!-y-He"-pron, 8. Figure of many sides; a mul- 
tiplying glass; also written Polvedron. 

Pol'-y-he//-drous, a. Many-sided: Polyhed!rical 
is the same? they are also written without the A. 

Po.-y/-o-ay, 87: 8. Talkutivencss. 

Pol-yl’-o-gaent, 188: a. Fond of talking. 

Pou-ym!-a.THy, s. Learning in many departments; 
various knowledge and skilL 

Pol’-y-math”-ic, a. Pertainiug to polymathy. 

Po:/-y-mon"-prous, (-fis) a. Having many forms. 

Poi!-y-ne!-sta,  (-ne’-z¢-d = neécz!-yd, —col/oq. 
ne:zh!.’d, 153, 146, 147) s. Literally, that which 
has many isles,—the name yviven to a space includiuy 
many isk-s in the Pacific Ocean. 

Pou!-y-No/-mr-aL, 90: a. Consisting of many 
names or terms,—apn epithet used in algebra. 

Po’-y-on-o-mous, 120: a. Many-titled. 

Poi/-y-op/-rrum, 8. A muhiplying glass. 

Pow!- y-prt-4-L0us, 120: a. Having manv petals. 

Pos-yra'-o-n y, 87, 163: ¢. Multiplicity of sounds, 
as in the reverberations of an echo. 

Pol’-y-phon"-ic, 88: a. Relating to polyphony. 

Po.-yPH!-xi-.ovs, 120: a. Many-leaved. 

Pou-y-vus. That whieh has many feet or many 
roots; hence, a nam- ofa sea anima? with many teet: 
hence also wa swelling in the nostrils adhering by 
maoy roots; und a tough coneretion of blood in the 
heart and artenes: the animal is also called a Pol’-1-pe ; 
a fossil poly pus is called Pul’-y-pite. See also Supp, 


PON 


Pol!-y-puws, 120: a. Having the nature of pulyprs, 

Pol-yp/-o-dy, 8. A uame given to a plant from is 
many routs. 

Po./.y-ecory, s A multiplying glass. 

Pot/-y->Past, @ A machine with many pulleys 

Pou’-y-sPERM, 8. A tree with fruit of many seeds 

Pol!-y-sperm’/-ows, 1:20: a. Containing many seeds, 

Poi!’- yesyu!-1.4-BLE, @& A word of many syllables 

Pol’-y-syl-lat//-:-cul, 88: @. Pertaining to or cos 
sist.ny of a polysyilable: Pol ysyliab"tc is the sam. 

Pou’- y-syn//-pg-ron, 8. A figure of speech in which 
conjunctions are purposely multiplied. 

Po.!-y-TECH”-Nic, \-téck/-nick, 161) a. Denotiag 
or comprehending many arta, 

Po."-y-THe’-1sm, 158: # The doctrine of, ar be 
lief in, a plurality of pods, as those of the ances’ 
heathen mytholcgy. 

Pol’-y-the’-ist, s. One whose religion is polytheism. 

Poi’-y-the-is’-tic, 83: a. Pertaining to polythesa. 

POMACEOUS, pb-ma/-sh’iis, 90: a. Cousisting 
of apples; like apples; peituining to apples. 

Po-mace/, «, Dross of cider pressings. 

Poeman’-pEn, 8. Literally, an apple ur ball of 
amber, —a perfumed ball or powder. 

Po-made’, a. A fragrant vintment. 

Po-ma/-tum, s. An unguent for dressing the kat, 
orivinally composed. of apples, lard, aud ruse-water. 

To Po-ma/-tum, v. a. To apply pomatum ta 

Pomt, 8. Fruit of the apple kind. (Botany.] 

To Pome, v. a. To grow w « round head like as 
apple. [Obs.) 

Pome-cit/-rou, 18: @. A citron apple. 

Pome-grar-ate. @. A fruit as large as an orange, 
filied with pulp and seeds ; literally, av apple of seeds; 


the tree producing it; au ornumeut Like a puse 
granate. 

Pomue-roy’-al, Pome-roy’, s. A kind of apple. 

Pome’-wa-ter, 140: 8. A kind of apple. 

Pome’-rey, 8. In heraldry, a green rvandel. 

Po-mif’-er-ouvs. a. Apple-bearing, applied to all plants 
that produce the larger fruits, including gourds, &e. 

Pommx. ‘ptm, [Fr.] 170} ¢. A devico or part of 
a device like an apple. ( Heraldry.) 

Pum’-mel, (piim’-méi, 116) s. A knob or ball: 
the Knob on the hilt of a sword; the protuberant part 
of a saddle. bow. 


To Pom/-mel, v, a. To beat as with a pommel, 

Pom-me’-li-wn, 90: 8. The hiudmost knob of a 
canuon, also called the casewbel. 

Pom!-Pi-ox, (pump/-yén, 90) s. A pumpkia. 

Pom/-pet, s. An old name for a printer’s ball. 

Pom’-pirg, 8. A sort of pearmain. [Ainsworth } 

POMP=pomp, s. Originally, a procession with dr 
cumstances uf parade and splendor; hence, splea 
dur, exteriur show; pride 

Pom-pos'-#-ty, 84, 105: @. Ostentatioasness. 

Pom’-pous, 120: a. Showy, grand; splendid, mag 
nificeots Barrow uses Pumpatic. 

Pom/’-pous-ly, ad. With parade or display. 

Pom/-pous-ness. @ Splendor; showiness. 

POMPHOLYX. pém/-f-licks, 163. 188: 8. A 
small spark, which, while brass is trying, flies up- 
wards, and sticks to the roof aud walls ofthe workstop 

POMPET, POMPION, POM PIRE.—sScee under 


Pomaceous. 

POND=pond, s. A pool or small lake. 

Pond/-weed, s. A plant. 

Tv PONDER=p6n’-der, v. a. To weigh mentally, 
Lo consider, to think upon: Spenser is said by Johns 
to have used Ty Pound, which Todd considers a mistake 
in the editions from which Jobn-on quites: Shak 
speare wrongly uses it with on us a neuter verb, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Fiwels: gat’-wdv: chap'-man: pd-pa!: ldw: gd: j'06, i. yew, 55: a, ey he. mute. WI. 
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Pon'-der-er, s. One who ponders. 
Pon!-der-ing-ly, ad. With due estimation. 
Pon’-der-a-ble, &c.—See lower in the class. 
Pon!-per-ocs, 120: a. Heavy, weighty ; importnt, 
momentous; forcible, stronzly impulsive. 

Pon/-der-ows-ly, ad. With great weight. 

Pon'-der-ous-uess, @. Weight; gravity. 

Pon/-der-a-ble, 101: @. That may be weighed. 

Pon’-der-al, a. Estimated by weight, in distinction 
to numeral, 

Pon/-der-ance, s. Weight, heaviness. 

Pon’-der-os’’-i-ty, 84: @. Ponderousness. 

Pon’-der-a’’-teon. 89: @. Aet of weighing. 

PONENT=po’-nént, a. (Compare Posited, under 
To Pose.) Setting, or western with reference to sun. 
getting: see Levant. 

PONIARD, pon’-yard. 146: 8. A dagger. 

To Pon’-tard, v. a. To stab with a poniard. 

PONK, pongk. 158: s. A nocturnal sprite. (Spenser.] 

PONTAC=ponl-t&ck, s. A fine sort of claret. 

PONTAG E —See under Puntifice. 

PONTEE=pon te¢, 8. Antnstrument used in glaw 
works for holding a bottle while forming the neck. 

PONTIC=pin’-tick, a. Pertaining to the Pontus, 
called also the Euxine, and Black Sea. 

PONTIFICAL., ; 5n-tit’-d-cal, a. and s. Belong- 
ing to a high-priest ; (the high priests of Rome had 
this name as the frequent builders or renewers of one 
of the public bridges: see Pontifice, &c.:) it is some- 
times used with particular reference tothe Pope :—s. A 
book of ecclesiastical rites aud ceremonies; in the plu- 
ral, Ponfificuls, the full dress of a dignitied priest. 

Pon-til’-1-cul-ly, ad. In a pontifical manner. 

Pon-tif’-¢-cate, s. The popedom. 

Pun-tif’-s-cal”-s-ty, 84: 8. State and government 
of the Pupe. 

Pon!-te-tic/-tan, (-fish’-’an, 
Hall.) 

Pon’-tiff, #. A high-priest ; the Pope. 

Pon-til’-ic, a. Relating to priests. 

PONTIFICE, pon’-té-fiss, 105 : 8. Bridge-work ; 
edifice of a bridge. 

Pon-tif’-t-cal, a. Bridge-building. [ Milton.] See higher. 

Pon/-raae, 8. Duty for repairing bridges. 

Pon-roon’, 8. A temporary floating bridge made by 
planks laid across boats. 

PONTINE, pon/-tin, 105: a. (Compare Pond.) 
Lis epithet of a large marsh between Rome and Na- 
ples. 

PONY, po’-néy, ¢. A small horse. 

POOD=pa0d, s. A Russian weight, thirty-six pounds. 

POOL = pool, s. A pond, in general differing from it 
by having the provision of an outlet and inlet; the re- 
ceptacle for the stakes at certain ames of cards; also 
the stakes made up: this is epee? the poule or 
chicken; bunt similarity of sound, and the analogy of 
the things, have so entirely allied the two words, thit it 
would be vain, and likewise uselees, to separate them. 

POOP=po0p. s. The highest and aftermost part of 
n ship's deck. 

Poop’-ed, (co/oq. poopt, 114,143; a. Having a poop ; 
struck on the poop by the shock of a heavy sea. 

Poop’-ing. s. The shock of the sea on the ship's 
atern; also, a similar shock from any collision. 

POOR=paoor. 51: a. and s. p/. Indigent, neces 
sitous. the opposite of meh; lean, emaciated; dry, 
barren, as soil; not fit for any purpose; wretched, 
mean, depressed ; pitiable ; paltry, mean; of no tore, 
value. or dignity; it is often used with a sense of pity, 
and hence is sometimes a word of tenderness :—s. pl 
Indigent p-ople collectively. 

Poor'-ly ad and «. Without wealth; with little 
eucce<s; meanly :—adj Indifferent in health. 


147) a. Popish. (Bp. 


POR 


Poor’-ness. 8. State or quality of being pour. 

as The compounds are Poor’ john, (a kind of fish;) 
Poor’. spir-ted, Poor’ spiritedness; &c. 

POP=pop. s. A small quick sound, of which the 
word jis imitative. 

To Pop, v. m. and a, To appear to the eye sud. 
denly, as a pop comes on the ear: with af it signilie: 
to disappear or go sudd-nly ;—act. To put feeward or 
offer sudlenly: to bring out unexvectedly s—To pup o 
person off with something, is, to shift him off with it. 

Pop, ad. Suddenly, anexpectedly. (Culloq.) 

Pop’-gun, 8. A child's air gun for making a noise. 

PUPE=pop, @. The head of the Roman Catholic 
church; it is applied capriciunsly to various objects, 
as toa tish; to an effigy; &e. 

Pope’-dom, s. The papacy. 

Po’-per-y. s. The Roman Catholic religion in eon- 
tempt; its priestcraft exclusively. 

Pope’-ling, s An adherent of the Pope. 

Po’-pish, a. Relating or peeuliar tu popery. 

Pu-pish-ly. ad. In a popish manner. 

6g The compounds have little relation to the primitive 
Pope’ joaa, with allusion to the alleved female pope, is 
the name of a game at cards; and Pope’s-eye is the 
gland surrounded with fat in the middle of the thigh. 

POPINJAY =pop’-in-jdy, 8. A parrot; the grees 
wondpecker; a trifling fup. 

POPLAR=pop’-lar, ¢. A tall tree. 

POPLIN =pop’-lin, s. A stuff of silk and worsted 

POPLITEAL=pip-lit’-é-4l. a. Pertaining to the 
ham, or tothe kuee-joints Poplitic is the saine. 

POPPET.—See Puppet. 

POPPY, pop’-pdy, s. A soporific p'ant. 

POPULACE= pop!-d-ldce. 8. The people; dis 
tinctively, the common prople, the multitude. 

Pop’-u-la-cy, s. The populace. [K. Charles.] 

Pop’-v-1.4n, 34: a. Pertaining to the people; hence, 
prevailing among the people; suitable to the people, 
tit for common understandings; pleasing tothe people; 
studivus to please the people; vulgar, plebeian. 

Pup/-u-lar-ly, ad. So as to meet common appre- 
hension; so as to please the multitude. 

To Pop’-u-lar-ize, v. a. To make popular. 
Pop’-u-lar’-i-ty, s. State of being in favour with 
the multitude ; aptness to meet vulgar apprehension. 
To Por’-u-LatR, v.n. and a. Tu breed people :-— 

act. To furnish with inhabitanta, 

Pop!-u-la’’-fion, 89: s. Act of peopling ; number of 
people; state of a country as to its number of people. 

Pop!-u-lovs, 120: a. Full of inhabitants. 

Pop/-u-lows-ly, ad. With many inhabitants. 

Pop’-u-lows-ness, s. State of being populous: Brown 
uses Pup’ulus’ ity. 

PORCATED=por-cd-téd, a. Having ridges. 

PORCELAIN, porcd-ldin, 99: 8. The fincat 
apectes of earthen-ware, originally imported only from 
the East, but now made in Europe: also, wrong!y, for 
Pursiain. 

Por'’-cel-la’/-ne-oss, 120: a, Pertaining to porcelain. 

@s> The / is doubled as frum the Italian form of the word. 

PORCH, po/urtch, 130: s A roof supported by 
pillars before a door; an entrance: a purtico: «dis- 
tinctively, the place in Athens where Zeno tauzht; 
hence, the Stoic phi'osophy. 

PORCINE=por’-cine, a. (Compare Pork.) Ver 
taining to swine; like a hog 

Ponr’-cu-PinR, #. A sort of hedgehog 

Por’-cu-pine-fish’, s. A prickly fish. 

PORE=pore, 47: s. Literally, a passage; a spiracle, 
particularly of the skin, a passage for perspiration, 

Po!-rows, 120: a. Having pores or passages. 

Po!-rovs-ness, s. State or quality of being porous: 
Wiseman uses Pu‘riacss; and Mrown Porus’ity. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irvegularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. ¢. misston, 165: vizh-un, &. ¢. viston, 165: thin,166: thén, 166. 
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Po/-ry, a. Porous: hence, PUriness [Unusual.} 

To PORE=pore, 47: v. ”. To louk with steady 
continued attention :—with on, tu examine. 

Pore’-blind, 115: a. Purblind. 

PORISTIC=pé-ris'-tick, a. An epithet applied 
in math-matics to a method of determining the several 
ways of solving a problem, and the respective suitable 
occasions for u-ing them. See Porism in Supp. 

PORK, po‘urk, 130: s. (Compare Porcine.) The 
flesh of swine, fresli or salted. if not dried also: ludi- 
crously, a hog. 

Pork/-er, s. A hog, a pig. 

Pork’-et, 14: #. A young hog. 

Pork!-ling, ¢. A young pig. 

Pork’/-eat-er, 8. A feeder on pork. 

POROUS, &c., POROSITY.—See under Pore. 

PORPHYRY, por'-fd-réy, 163, 105: 5 A tuo 
speckled marble: Por’-phyre (-fur) is the same. 

Por'-phy-rit’-ic, a. Resembling porphyry. 

PORPOISE, por’-pus, 124: s. Literally, the sea- 
hog; an unwieldy fish frequent on our coasts: Pur’- 
pus and Por’pess are less asual modes of spelling it. 

POR RACEOUS.—See under Porret. 

PORRECTION, por-réck’-shtin, 89: s. The 
act of stretching forth. (Unusual,j 

PORRET=por’-rét, 14: 8. A leek, a small onion, 
a scallion. 

Pon-ra/-czous, (sh’us, 147) a. Green, asa leek. 

Pon!-r1pGE, s Broth seasoned with porrets or similar 
things; hence, broth generally: it may however be a 
corruption of Pottnye. 

Por-ridge-pot, s. A pot for boiling msat 

Por’-rin-ger, ¢. A sort of soup-plate. 

PORT, po’urt, 130: @. Wine of Oporto: in uther 
senses, see in the next class, and in that following it. 

To PORT, po/urt, 130: v a. To carry in form ; 
at sea, to carry (the helm) to the larboard. 

Port. @. Carriage, air, mien, bearing. 

Port’-ly.a. Grand of mien; bulky, swelling. 

Port’-li-ness, s. Dignity of mien; bulk of person. 

Port’-a-ble, 101: a, That can be carried; manage- 
able by the hand; that can be borne or supported. 

Port’-a-ble-ness, s. Quality of being portable. 

Por’-tage, 99: 8. Carriage, act of carrying ; price 
of carriage: sve also in the next class. 

Port’-ance, s. Port. (Spenser. Shaxs.] 

Port’-ass, ¢. A portal/e prayer-book or mamial of 
devotions, a breviary’ also called or written Purlesse, 
Portos, %ec. (Chaucer. Spenser. ) 

Port’-a-tave, 105: a. Portable. [Obs] 

Port’-er. 36: 8. One who carries burthens for hire ; 
also applied as a name for a kind of strong beer much 
druuk by porters, in which sense it is said not to be 


older than the middie of the lust century: see also in 
the next class. 


Port’-er-ly, a. Like a porter; vulgar. 

Port’-er-aye, 8. Carriage ; money for carriage. 
Port-cray’-on, 8. Case to carry a pencil. 
Port-fo'-lio, 90: #. Case to carry or hokl papers. 
Port’-zlave, &. Asword-bearer. Purt’-fire a guu-match. 
Port’-ly, &c.—See higher in the class. 
Port-man’-teaw, (-tb, 108) @ Case to hold a man- 


tle or cloak, and other things necessary for travelling, 
og See Portent, after the next class. 

PORT, po/urt, 130: s. A gate or entrance; the 
mouth of a river; a harbour, a safe station for ships; 
an aperture, particularly ina ship, whence the guns 
are put out.— See also the previous classes. 

Port'-aye, #. Porthole. (Shaks.] See the more usual 
senses in the pres ious class. Portate Her.) See Supp. 

Port/-al, s. A gate; the arch under which a door opens. 

Port-cul/-lis, s. A sort of machine like a harrow 


POS 


hang over a gate ready to slip down and since ‘ 
agninst an enemy: aleo sometimes called a Portcizase, 

To Port-cul/-lis, v. a. To shut up. 

Port’-er, s. One who has charge of n gate, or waits at 
a gate —See also in the previous class. 

Port’-ress, s. A female porter. 

Port’-hole, #. A hole in a ship’s side: the Pur’ hd 
is used for closing it, and a Port’-lar to secure te hid 


in rough weather: the Purt’-dast is the gunwale of a 
ship. 


Port’-grave, Port’-greve. #. A porir-eve. 

Port’-reeve, 3. The bailiff of a port town. 

Port'-man, s. A burgess of a port town, or of onr of 
the Cinque Ports. Portsoken, see Supp. 

Port’-mote, #. A court held in port towns. 

Port'-1-co, a. A covered walk serving as an entrance 
to some edifice: Por’ticys is l-ss used. 

Porte, (e mute,) @ The Ottoman court, so callad 


from the gate of the Sultau’s palace where justice i 
administered. 


PORTABLE, &c.—See under To Port. 
PORTAL, &c.—See under Port, a gate. 

To PORTEND=por-t8nd’, 38: v. a. To fore 
token, to fureshow ominously. 
Por-ten’-sion, (-shin, 147) 8s. A portending. 

(Brown.} 
Por-tent’, 82: s. Omen of ill; prodigy. 
Por-ten’-tovs, 120: a. Ominous; wonderful in an il 
sense, prodigious, monstrous. 
PORTER, &c.—See under To Port and Port, (s.) 
PORTFOLIO, &c.—See under To Port. 
PORTGLAVE, &c., PORTHOLE, PoR- 
TiICO, &c.—See under Port, (8.) 
PORTION, po/ur-shtin, 130, 147: 9. A pan. 


allotment, dividend ; part of an inheritance giveu ‘va 
child: a wife's fortune. 


To Por’-tton, v. a. To divide; to endow. 

Pur’-tion-er, 8. One who divides. 

Por'-/ion-ist, 8. One who has a certain academics 
allowance; the incumbent of a benefice that has mut 
Tectors or vicars than one. 


PORTLY, &., PORTMANTEAU.—See under 
To Port. 
PORTMAN, PORTMOTE.—See under Port, (s) 


To PORTRAY, podre-tray. 130: v. a. To paint 


or draw in colours; to describe vividly in words; w 
adorn with pictures. 


Por-tray’ et, & One who portrays. 

Pon’-rratt, ¢. Picture drawn from life. 

To Por’-trait, 82: v. a. To portray. (Spenser. 

Por'-trai-‘ure, (-thre, 147) s. Portrait. (Shaks } 

PORTRESS, PORTREEVE. See under Furt, is.) 

PORWIGLE, por’-wig-gl, ¢. A tadpole. (Biown] 

PORY.—See under Pore. 

POSE, poxzz, s. A cold in the head. (Chaneer_] 

To POSE, poz, 151: v. a. To put to a powe, to 
puzzle, to gravel; rome suppose it to have meaut to 
stupify, as by a stoppage in the head :—See the 
previous word. 

Po/-ser, 36: 2. Something that puzzles. 

To POSE, poze, v. a. To appose, to put questions 
to, to interrogate. [Obs.] 

Po’-ser, 8. Apposer or interrogator. 

Pos/-1-TEp, (pdz’-4t&d) a. Put, eet, placed. 

Po-sit’-ion, (pd-zish’-tin, 89) s. State of being 
placed ; situation; priaciple placed or laid down; the 
advancing of a principle; specially, in Latin grammar, 
the place of a vowel before two consonants. 

Po-sit/-son-al, a. Regarding position. 

Pos’-1-rI1vz, 105: a, and #. Primarily, set, laid down 
hence, direct, explicit; real; absolute; not negative: 
confident; dogmatic; settled by arbitrary appoint 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictioanry. 


Fowels: giat’'-wdy: chap’-man: pd-pi!: liv: 
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ment, as opposed to natural :—s. That which is capable 

Of being allirmed; that which settles by arbitrary 

appointment, 
Pos'-t-tive-ly, ad. In a positive manuer. 
Pos’-t-tive-ness, s. State or quality of being positive. 
Pos’-1-tiv'-i-ty, 8. Peremptoriness. [Waits] 
Pos’-t-ture, 147: s. Position; posture. (Obs.] 
POSNET=p6z'-nét, 151: s. A litsle busin. 
POSSE =pés'-séy. 101: 8. A power: a number: 


it is a Latin word. and by itself is low in bagtish 
wate as being the remnant of a phrase, namely, 

osse comitatus, signifying the civil power of a shire 
or county. 

To POSSESS, )z-zéss’, 151: v. a. To have as 
an owner, ty be master of; to seize, to obtuin; to 
make master of, with of before the thing possessed, 
sometimvs anciently with: To be possessed, to be 
under some iufluence, as of a spirit, or of au intestine 
power, 

Pos-ses'-sor, 38: 8. He who possesses. 

Pos-ses!-sur-y, a. Having possession. 

Pos-ses’-sive, 105: a. Having possession; denoting 
possession; yenitive. 

€@~ The pussessive case of Enzlish nouns is signified 
by ‘'s, which stand for the és of Saxon nouns: some- 
times the apostrophe is used without the s:—See Prin. 
199, 


Pos-ses/-sion, (pdz-zésh’-tin, 147) s. The state of 
owning; property; the thing possessed: in a special 
sense, madness caused by the internal operation of an 
unclean spirit. 

To Pos-ses-sion, v. a. To invest with property. [Obs.] 

Pos-ses'-sion-er, s, One in possession. (Sidney.} 

POSSET=)ds'-sét, 14: s, Milk curdled with wine 
or other liqnor. 

To Pos'-set, v. a. To curdle, to turn. (Shaks.] 


POSSIBLE, pos’-sé-bl, 105, WL: a. (Compare 
Pose.) That may exist or be; not contrary to the 
nature of things. 

Pos’-st-bly. ad. With possibility ; perhaps. 

Pos'-si-bil"-i-ty, 84, 105: s. State of being pussibie. 

POST, poast, 116: a. and s. Suborued, hired to do 
an improper action, (Sandys, 1603 :]—s. The suborned 
collectively, as A Aaigit of the Pust. 

POST, poast. 116: s. A piece of timber posited 
or set erect ;—See also lower. 

To Pust, v. a. To fix ona post, as a notice or adver- 
tixemeut: to fix the name of on a post with oppro- 
brious mention :—Sev also lower. 

Post/-er, s. One who posts bills; also a bill posted or 
to be posted :—See lower. 

Post,8. That which is posifed,—situation, seat: mili- 
tary station ; place, empluyment, office. P. Captata, S. 

To Post, v. a. To place, to statiun, to fix; to place in 
the ledger from the waste-book or journal; and ip an 
obsulete sense, to stay, to delay :—See also lower. 

Post, s. adv. and wy. One who comes and goes be. 
tween station and station; a me<senger; particularly 
a public letter-carricr:—adv. Hastily, or as a post; 
Shakspeare uses tn post with the same meaning :—adj. 
Used in passing from station to station, as horses or 
chaises: Post and pir, the name of an old game at 
cards. Henoe Post’-al, appertaining to the post. 

Jo Post, v.n. anda. To travel with post-horses ; 
hence, to travel rapidly with any horses s—act. To send 
with speed. 

Post/-er, s. A courier; one that travels hastily. 

Post’-a-ble,a. That may be carried. []643.] 

Post’-age, s. Money paid for letter-carriage. 

Post/-ing, s. Act of travelling post; trade of furnish- 
iny post-horses, 

Pos-til’ton. (-til/-yon) s. The rider on the near 
leader of a travelling or other curriage. 

P..st’-boy, s. A boy that carries letters; a boy that 
dr.ves a post-chaise. 


POS ° 

@gy Other emnyponnds ace Pust-chaise: Post-hackney, 
(post-horse:) Post haste; Pust-horse; Post-Aouse ; 
Post-man; Past mark, (ov a letter;) Post’.master, 
Postmaster yeneral; Post-note, (a cash note for sending 
by pust;) Pust-office; Post-paid; P.st-town, &e. 

POST. A Latin particle which enters into the com po- 
sition of the following words: it signifies after, behind, 
subsequent, since, &e.: it is yeuerally pronounced 
poast, (116) but in some words is soundes regue 
larly péet, See other compounds in Supp. 

To Pos'-vatr!, 116; v. a. To date later than the 
real time. 

Pos1’-vi-1.0-vi-4n, 116, 105, 109: a. and s. 
Posterior to the flood: Pust-dilu'vial has the same 
meaning:—s. One that lived since the flood, 

Post’-pis-sxi".zin, (-se’-zin) 8. A writ that lee 
for him who, having recovered lands or tenements by 
a force of novel disscizin, is again disseized by the 
former disseizor. 

Posi’-s-4. [ Lat.] s. The record of what ts done ‘a 
a cause subsequent to the joining of issue and award- 
ing of trial. 

637~ See Poster in the previous classes. 

Pos-Tx’-rI-or, (pds-térd-¢-or, 43) a. and «. 
Later, or subsequent in time or place :—s. pl. The 
hinder parts of a man or other animal: @ povleriori 
is a Latin phrase signifying from what follows, or from 
the effect, and is applied to an argument used ty infer 
4 cause or antecedent: all induction resis on argu. 
ment @ pusteriori: see Luduction. 

Pos-te/-ri-or’’--ty, $. State of being after, opposed 
to Priority. 

Pos-ter’-i-ty, 81, 105: s. Succeeding generations, 
descendants, opposed to Ancestry. 

Posr’-gxN, (poast’-ern. 116, 36) s. Primarily, a 
back door or gate; hence, a private entrance. 

Post’-nx-18"-TeNck, (pdast’-Sgz-is?-t&nce, 154) 
s. Subsequent or future existence. 

Post’-vinr, 116: @. A duty to the king for a fine 
acknowledged in his court, paid by the cognizee after 
the fine is fully passed. 

Post’-r1x, 116, 1883 8. An affix. 

Gay" See Pust-hackney, Post-haste, Post-horse, &c., among 
the compounds of the previous class. 

Post’-nu-sors, ( post’-hd-mis. 120) a. Done, 
had, born, published, &c., after one’s death: the elder 
word is Post’-hume. 

Post’-hu-mous-| y, ad. After one's death. 

Pos/-tic, a. Backward. (Brown. ] Postique, eee S. 

Pos’-tT11., 8. A marginal note, so called because written 
after the text. (Bale, 1543.) 

To Pos'-til, v. 2. and a. To comment on a text:— 
act. To illustrate by added note. [Obs.] 

Pus’-til-ler, s. One who illustrates by notes. 

@E See Pustilion in the previons class. 

Pos1’-1.1-min’-1-um, 90, 116: 8, A claim to pro- 

Post-1.im’-1-ny, 84, 105,f perty by a person return 
ins to his country who had been taken by an enemy, 
or on any other account lost for a time, and afterwards 
appearing. 

Post’-\:-min!-i-ows, 120 : ha Contrived, done. or 

Post’-li-min”-i-ar, 34: existing subsequently. 

eg See Pustman, Postmaster, Pustmaster-generul, Pust 
office, &c., among the compounds of the previous class, 

Post’-me-r1p"-1-4n, 116,90: a. Being in or be 
longing to the afternvon, 

Pos1’-NaTE, a. Born after; subsequent. (Unumal.] 

Post-o/-nir, 116: a. and #, After death:—s«. A 
bond payable after the person’s death therein named. 

To Posr-ponr’, 116: v.@. To put after or off, te 
defer; to set in value before sumething else, with to. 

Post-po’-ner, #. One who pnts off, a delayer. 

Pust-pone’-ment, s. A putting off, delay. 

Post-po/-nence, s, A setting after in value. 


The sign = is used after mo-ice of apelling tnat have no trregularity of sound, 


Censonants: mish-tn, te, mission, 169: vizh-tin, ae. rigon, 1652:-thIny 1666 then, 166. 
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* POT 

Post!-po-sit’”-ron, (-zish’-tin, 147) s. State of being 
put back or cut of the regular place. 

Pos1’-script, 116: 8. That which is written af.er,— 
the paravraph at the end of a letter. 

To POSTULATE=pés’-tl-late, 147: 0. a. To 
beg or assume withuut proof, [Brown;]) to require by 
entreaty, (Burnet.; 

Poa/-tu-late, s. Position supposed or assumed without 
roof; the Latin word, which is often used for it, is 
ve'tula”tum, pl, Pas’tula”’ta. 

Pos!-tu-la”-ton, 89: 4s. Act of supposing without 

proof; gratuitous assumption; supplication; suit 

Pous’-tu-la’-tor-y, a. Assuming without proof; as- 
sumed withont proof. 

POSTURE=pés’-thire, co/log. pds’-choor, 147: «. 
(Compare Post ) Place, situation ; collocation of the 
parts of the body with respee! to each uther,—attitude; 
state, disposition. 

To Pos’-ture, v. a. To put intu a posture. 

Pos!’-ture-mas’-ter, s. A teacher of postures or atti- 
tudes; n sort of dancing-master. 

POSY, po’-z¢-y, 151: 5. (See Poesy.) A poetic motto: 
a buach of flowers, so c:lled, as ia supposed, from the 
poetic motto which generally accompanied a nosegay 
when presented by a lover tu his mistress. 

POT = pot, @. A vessel, never large, employed for va- 
rious purposes and of various material, but Sada 
of earthenware; the quantity contained in a put, defl- 
nitely.a quart. Tu go to pot, to go to destruction, } ro- 
bably with allusion to fuel for boiling a pot; [a low 
phrase ;) Put’-paper is a small-sized paper. 

To Put, v.a. Tu preserve seasoned in pots; to enclose 
in pots of earth. 

Pot’-a-yer, 8. A porringer. 

a7 Nee Potash in its place. 

Pot-taye, 99: 8. Any thing boiled and decocted for 
food, 

Pot!-ter, s. A maker of earthen pots. 

Pov'-ter-y, 8 Place where pots are made ; earthenware. 

Pot"-tern-ore’, 8. An ore used by potters to glaze 
their ware. 

Pov’-ting. s A tippling ; a putting into pots, 

Pot’-tle, s. A liquid measure of four pints; a tankard ; 


how more commonly a vessel or small basket for hold- 
ing fruit. 

es The compounds are Pot’-belly, (a protuberant 
belly 3) Pul-bellied: Pol’-boy, (a servant at a public. 
house ;) Puf. compan” tun; Pot'-gun, ar obsolete cor- 
ruption of Pup’.gun;) Pot’-hanger or Pot’. hook, (a hook 
or branch on which a pot is hung over the fire; any 
thing resembling itin shape:) Pol herb, (an esculent 
Vegetable ;) Put’-lid; Put’-man, (anciently, a put-com 
Panion ; at present, a servant at a public-honse:) PoC. 
sherd, (fragment of a broken pot—sometimes Put’- 
share, t.e.a division or piece;) Pot-nal‘iant, (courageous 
from the effect of liqnor only ;) &e. 

POTABLE, po’-td-bi, 101: a. and s. That muy 


be drunk, drinkuble:—s. Something potable. 
Po!-ti-ble-ness, & Quality of being potable. 
Po-ta/-tion, 89: s. Drinking bout: a dringht. 
Po!-tion, 8. A draught, commonly of medicine. 
Po’-tu-lent, a. Fit to drink; rather tipsy. [Obs] 
POTANCE=po'-tanc:, s Ina watch, the stud in 
which the lower pivot of the verge is placed. 
POTARGO=pi-ta rd, 8. A West-Indian sanee. 
POTASIl=pét/-ash, 9. A vegetable alkali procured 
from the ashes of plants 
Pu-tas’-sa, s. Potash: see -a in the prelim. Index. 
Po-tas’-s:-um, 147: 8. The metallic basis of potassa, 
POTATO} pé-ta'-td, 3. (pl. Potatoes, Is) A 
well-known esculent root. 


POT-BELLY, &c., POT-COMPANION.—See 


ander Pot. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to whch the numbers refer, precede the 


Gowels: gat’-way: chap'-man: pd-pa': bw: 
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POU 
To POTCH = ptch, v. a. Tu push, to thrust, [Shaks, 


in any other sense, see To Poach. 

POTEL OT=po'-té-lot. s. Sulphuret of molybden. 

POTENCE=po’-ténce, ¢. Sort of crutch. [Her Jd.’ 

POTENT=po’-tént, a. Powerful: effic cious : bav. 
ing great authority: Shakspe«re uses it for Rertcte. 

Po’-tent-ly, ad. Powerfully ; forcibly. 

Po’-tent-ness, s. Potency. 

Po!-ten-cy, s. Power, force ; efficacy. 

Po-ren!-7141., (-sh’@l, 147) «, Existing in possit 
lity, not in act; in old anthors, efficacious; iu gran 
mar, having an inflection or sign, as a verb, by wiuch 
power or possibility is primarily implied. 

Po-ten’-ul-ly, ad. So as to be potential. 

Po-ten’-ti-al4-ty, 84, 105: 8. State of being pe 
tential; possibility, not actuality. 

Po’-TrEN-TATR, $. Prince, sovereign, monarch. 

Po/-ten-ta-cy, a. Sovereignty. 

Po-tes’-ta-tive, 195: a. Authoritative. (Pearson) 

POT-GUN, POT-HANGER.—See under Pot. 

POTHECARY, poti’-b-car-dy, 105 : 8. Properly, 
Poticary or Apott ; see the latter: the former is 
the old and obsolete English word, from the Spanish 
boticariv; the latter is immediately from the Latin. 

POTH ER=péth’-er, s. Bustle, tumult, flutter ; it 
seems primarily to have signified a cloud of dust, and 
was formerly pronounced pith’-cr; now, when used at 
ou, Neg commonly in the corrupted shape Butzcr. 

OLE 

Tv Poth’-er, v. 2. and a. To make blastering, ine. 
fectnal ¢fforts:—act. To tease, to puzzle. 

POTHERB, &c. POTSHERD, &c., POT: 
TAGE. &c., POTTER. &c.. POTTERN- 
ORE, POTTLE.—See under, or as compound 
of, Pot. 

POTION, POTULENT.—Ses under Potable. 

POUCH =powtch, 31: s. A small bag, a pocket 
ludicrously, a paunch: Puuch’-mouthed, blubber-li pped 

To Pouch, v. a. To pocket ; to swallow; to pout. 

POULDAV1S.—See Poledavy. 

POULE, pool, | Fr.] a.—See Pool. 

POULT, poult, 7: 8. A young chicken. 

Pows’-ter, 108. 36: 8. A poulterer. (Shaks.] 

Powl’-ter-er. s. A dealer in slaughtered fowls. 

Poxl!-try,s. Domestic fowls. 

POUL TICE. poui!-tiss=pole-tisa, 108: s. A 

cataraams au application to sores of meal, bread, ut 


the like, to remove the inflammation: Temple uses 
Puultive. 


Tu Poul’.trce, v. a. To apply a poultice to. 

POUNCE=pownce, 31: ¢. Claw or talon of a lind 
of prey: see also lower. 

Pounced. ( po-wnst,! 43 ) a. Having talons (Thoms. ] 

To Pounce. . 2. and a. To seize with talons, fl 
lowed by vpin; to seize :—aet. To seize with talons; 
also, to pierce as with talons, to perforate; to work iB 
eyelet holes. 

Pounce, s. Originally, Pumice-stone, ev called thea 
its being porous or perforated ; this was anciently por- 
dered iu order to he used for smoothing or alae 
certain wa.es; hence, other powders came to be calied 
pounce, as the powder of gum sandarach; and hence, 
Tu Pounce sometimes means to sprinkle with powder, 
or Fither, perhaps, to sprinkle from a pouncet bax. 

Poun’”-cet-boz’, 188: s. A small box perforaied 
to allow the esenpe of scent, or of powder. (Shaks ] 

POUND=pownd, s. A pinfold or priscn fer beasts 
that trespass or stray ; an enclosnre. 

To Pound, v. a. To shut as in a pound. 

Pound’-er, 8. A pinner. 

Pound’/-breach, s. The breaking of a public poind, 

To POUND, pownd, v. a. To beat as with a pestle 
hence, Pound’-er may mean a pestle. 

Dictionary. 
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PRa 
POUND, pownd, s. A certain weizht, being 12 oz. 


troy, and 16 avutrd.; the sum of 20s which formerly 
weigred a pound. Vound-Scots, acoin averaying 3s. 4d. 
Pound’-er, s. The name of a weijhty pear; that 
which haus or carries pounds, as a ten-pounder, &c., 
apphed to canuen Hited for ball of so many pounds 
weight. and Ju licrousiy to other things ; as a tenant 
payiog so many jounds a year; a uote for so many 
pounds; &c. 
Pound/-aye, s. A sum deducted from every pound ; 
payment rated by the weight of the commudity. 
Pound-fool’-ish, a, Neglecting large sums in attend- 
ing to little ones: see Peany-wise. , 
POUPETON, poo’-pét-on, s. A doll or baby. (Fr.] 
To POUR, po/ur=por, 47: v. a. .nd m To 
let aa a iiquid out ofa vessel; toemit, tu give vent to :— 
new. ‘To stream, to flow; to rush tuinultuously. 
Powr’-er, 36: 2s. One that pours. 
POURPRESTURE, poor-prés'-thre, 147: ». 
A wrongful enclosure of Jaud. [].aw.] 
Poon-par'-ry, s, A share or sharing as regards the 
arceners of an estate. Poursutvant, see Pursuivant. 
POUSSE, powce, 189: s. Peaseor pulse. (Spenser. 
POUT =powt, s. A fish; a bird: wrongly fur Poult. 
To POUT=powt, v. 2. To look sullen by thmsting 
out the lips; to hang prominent as the lips in pouting. 
Pout, Pout’-ing, s. Fit of sullenness. (Colloq.) 


POVERTY, pov’-er-tey, 105: 8. Indigence, ne- 
cessity, Want; meanness, defect. 

POW DER=pow/’-der, s. Dunst, primarily of the 
earth; in special senses, gunpowder; sweetened flour 
for the hair. 

To Pow’-der, v. a. and m. To reduce to dust; to 
sprinkle as with dust: to salt:—aeu. (Vulg.] Tocome 
with tumult, as powder. 

Pow/-der-y, a. Dusty ; friable. 

6a~ Among the compounds the following refer to gun- 
powder: Pow"der-cart ; Puw™der-chests’; Pow''der- 
Jlas or Piw"der-hurn’; Pow der-mill!’; Pow" der- 
mine’; Puw"der-rvom’, (in a ship:;)—Of the other 
compqunds, Pow"der-bor’ is a box for hair-powder; 
and Puw"dering-tub’ tbe vessel in which meat is salted, 
and hence, a place in which any thing is kept from 
putrefaction, 

POW DIK E=pow’-dike, 8. A marsh or fen dike. 

POW ER=power, 5.4: 8. Ability to do something; 
less properly, though a common sense, capacity to be 
acted upon in some particular manuer; in special 
senses, animal strength; mental faculty; influence ; 
an instrument which mediately effects an end; the 
inoving force in an engine; yoverument correlative tu 
subjection; & potentate; a superhuman being; a 
mititary force, in which sense seldom at present used 
in the singular; in low style, a great number; it is 
sumetimes used adjectively ; @ Puwer-luvm is a loom 
worked by st-am. 

Pow!-er-ful, 117: a. Having power; forcible; effica- 
cious; Camden uses Puwerable. 

Pow/-er-ful-ly, ad. In a powerful manner. 

Pow’-er-ful-ness, s. Power, might, efficacy. 

Pow’-er-less, a. Weak, impotent. 

POW LLDRON=powl/-dron, 18: #. That part of 
armour which covers the shoulders,—an heraldic tem. 

POWTER=pow’-ter, 8. A la:ge-breasted pizeou. 

POX.—See with Pock under Pocket. 


POY=poy, 29: s. A rope-dancer’s pole. 

To POZE.—See To Pose, in both its uses. 

PRAAM, prahm, «. A flat-bottomed boat. 

PRACTICAL, prack/-té-cal, 105: a. That acts: 
that can be put into action or use; apposed to specu- 
datire: old authors use Prac’tic; and in Spenser this 
last sometimes means skilful, artful. 

Prac’-te-cal-ly, ad. In a practical manner. 

Prac’-ti-cal-ness, s. Quality of being practical. 

Prac’-ti-ca-hle, a. Performable, feasible; affording 
possibility for some pertormance. 


PRA 


Prac-te-ca-bly, ad. So as to be piaeticaisie. 

Prac’-ti-ca-ble-ness, #. Practicability. 

Prac!-ti-ca-bil’-#-ty, 84, 105: 2 State of being 
practicable. 

Prac’-rics, (prack’-tiss, 105) s. Frequent or cus- 
tomary acts; such use as begets a habit; actual per- 
formauce distinguished from speculation or theory3 
Method or art; dexterity; exercise of any profession, 
particnla:ly the medical profession; a rule in arith- 
metic sev called emphatically for its practical utility ; 
in a peculiar sense, wilh partial relation to a different 
etymology, it formerly siguitied wicked artifice, stra- 
tagem. 

To Prac’-tise, (-tiss, 152) 137: v. a. and. To 
do repeatedly; to exercise actaally:; to draw by arti- 
fice :—nrt. ‘lo forma halit: to exercise a profession; 
to experiment medically, fullowed by apo; to nego- 
tiate secretly; to try artitices or stratagems. 

Prac’-te-sant, @. An agent. (Shaks. } 

Prac’-teser, s. One that practises. 

Prac’-tit"-son-er, s One engaged in the actaal exer- 
cive of an art, particularly that of medicine. 

Prat’-1Que, (-tick, | Fr.] 170) s. A term used in 
commerce to siyzuify intercourse; and hence, a licence 
for intercourse after quarantine. 

Piax’-1s, 183: 8. Practice; commonly, a form or 
exercise to be practised for improvement in something. 

PR &=pre. [Lat.] Before: see Pre-. 

Pra-coa’-ni-T4, #. pl. Things to be foreknown. 

Piraleau-ni"-2K, 8. (Corruption of Praemoners) 
A writ, or the offence for which it is granted, vamely, 
that of introducing a foreign authority into England, 
as that of the papal power; the name is taken from 
words in the writ implying a [oreeern sg to the party 
to appear and answer the charge against him. The 
penalttes of pramunire are now applied to many 
offences, some of which bear more, sunie less relation 
to the crime above described. 

Pre-mu/-nit-tor-y, a. Defining a penalty that mav 
be incurred. 

PRAZTOR —See Pretor. 

PRAGMATIC=prag-mat’-ick, 88: a. (Com- 
pure Practical, &e.) Originaliy, relating to some 
business or matter in hand, as Pragmatic sanctiun, 
which was a rescript or answer of the sovereign, de- 
livered by advice of hie council, to some college or 
body that had consulted him ; the Pragmatic Sanction, 
distinc: ively, was that rescript of Charles VI. by which 
he settled his hereditary dominivus on his daughter 
Maria Theresa ; as a word of general application see 
the next word. 

Piay-mat!-1-cal, a. Impertinently busy ; assuming 
airs of business ;— Pragnatic is less usual jn this 
sense, and Leing so used, is acceuied by old writers 
On the first syllable. 

Pray-mat’-e-cal-ly, ad. Over officiously. 

Pray-mat/-i-cal-ness, @. Quality of being pragmatical. 

Prap’-ma-tist, s. A busybody. (Bp. Reynulds.J 


PRAIRIE=prard-dy s. An extensive tract of 
level meadow ground. 

PRAISE, pra, 151, 189: @. Commendation ; 
laud; fame; tribute of gratitude; ground of praise. 
To Praise, v. a. Tv commend, to laud; to do houvour 

to, to glorify in worship. 

Prais’-er, s. One who praises. 

Praise’-ful, 1i7: a. Laudable. (Syducy.] 

Praise’-less, a, Without praise. 

Praise’-wor-thy, (-wur-thicy, 141) a, Commend. 
able. 

Praise’-wor-thi-ly, ad. Commendably. 

Praise’-wor-thi-ness, s Desert of praise. 

PRAME..— See Praam. 

To PRANCE =prance, 11: v. 2. To spring os 
bound in high mettle; to ride with bounding move 
meut or ostentatiously ; to move in a showy manner. 

Pran’-cing, 8. The bounding motion of a horse. 


The sign — is used aftcr modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mishi-un, ¢. e. mission, 165: vizh-un, 4. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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PRE PRE 
PRECARIOUS, pré-card-¢-iis, 41, 105,120: « 


Literally, depending on prayer or solicitation ; hence 
uncertain, as depending on the will of another ; 11 is 
ue _but improperly used to signify uacertaie 
Withuut this limitation. 
Pre-ca’-ri-ous-ly, ad. So as to be precarious. 
Pre-ca’-ri-ous-ness, s. State of being uncertain. 
Prec’-4-rivz, 92, 98, 103: a. Suppliant. 
Prec’-a-tor-y, 129: a4. ing. 
PRECA UTION, pré-ciw’-shiin, 89: 8. (See 
Pre..) Previous caution ; preveutive measures. 
To Pre-cau’-tun, v. a. To warn beforehand. 
Pre-cau’-/wun al, a." Precautionary. 
Pre-cau’-tion.ar-y, a. Preservative, preventive. 
To PRECEDE=pré-céd¢, v. a. To go befure 
in order of time; to go before in place or in rank. 
Pre-ce’-dent, a. Going before ; former. 
Pre-ce’-dent-ly, 105: ad. Beforehand. 
Pre-ce’-dence, ) 8. Act or state of going before ; 
Pre-ce’-den-cy, } adjustment of place; furemust 
place in ceremony ; superiority, 
Pree’-e-da"-ne-oua, 92, 90, 120: a. Previous; 
preceding. (Hale, Hammond, Barrow, &e.) 
Prec-g-penr, (préss/-t-dént, 81) 8. That which, 


going before, is an example for folluwing times or 
practice. 


Prec’-e-dent-ed, a. Having a precedent. 

Pre-crs/-sion, (-céshi/-iin 90) 8. Act of going 
before: it is particularly applied to the advancing of 
the equinociial points. 

PRECELLENCEapré-cél-lénce, 8. Excellence. 

PRECENTOR =pré-cén’-tor, 38: 8. (See Pre-) 
One that leads the choir. 

PRECEPT=pre-cépt, s. A role authoritatively 
given; speciaily, the warrant of a Magistrate; iv 
common use, a rule, a direction. 

Pre’-cep-tor-y, a. Giving precepts: see lower. 

Pru-cer-ria., (-sh'al, 147) 9U: a. Preesptive. 

Pre-cep/-tion, 89: 8, A prcept. (Bp. Hall} 

Pre-cep’-tive, 103: a. Contaiuiug or giving precepts 

Pre-cep/-tor, 38: 8. A teacher, a tulor. 

Pre-cep’-tor-y, s. A subordinate religious house. 

Pre-cep/-tress, s. A female preceptor. 

Pre/-cep-to/-r-al, 9U: a. Belonging to a preceptor. 

Pre-crvr, [Lat.] 2. A writ commanding a de- 
feudant to rediesa the injury or stand the suit. 

PRECESSION, — See under To Precede. 

PRECINCT, preé-ciugkt, 153: 3. Outward 
limit, boundary ; heuce, territorial district, 

PRECIOUS, présh’-us, 94, 147: @. of great 
price ; valuable; it is offen used ironically, 

Prec’-tows-ly, ad. Valuably, to a great price. 

Prec’-tvws-ness, 8. Valuableness. 

Prec’-s-us”-s-ty, 84,105: s. Preciousness; sme 
thing precious. (Brown Mure ) 

PRECIPE.—See under Precept. 

PRECIPICE, piésw’-¢-pis, 92, 105: «. A head: 
long steep, a fall without gradual declivity. 

Pre-cip'-i-tant, &c.—See lower. 

To Pre-cip’-7-raTe, v. a. and #. To throw hea. 
long; to throw to the bottom, [a chemical term ;j} to 
urge on violently ; to hasten unexpectedly cr blindly: 
—neu. To fall headlong: 10 tall as a sediment; to 
hasten without just Freparation, 

Pre-cip'-s-tate, a. and s. Steeply falling ; steep, 
headlong, hasty; violent:—s. A Medicine of some 
substance precipitated, but particularly of mercury. 

Pre-cip’-:-tate- ly, ad. With precipitation. 


Prank, 158; 8. anda. A wild fligitly act, a frolic, 
a ludicrous trick :—a. Frolicsume, 

To PRANK, prangk, 155: v. a. To decorate to 
Ostentation. @@™ See the previous class. 

Prank’-er, 8. One who dresses ostentatiously. 

Prank/-ing, s. Ostentatious decoration. 

PRASON, pla-son, s. A leek; also a sea-weed. 

Prase, 131: 8. A sub-species of leek-green quarts. 

To PRATE=prar, v. a. and a. To talk much 
and without weight :—act. To utter foolishly. 

Prate, s. Tattle, uumeaning loquacity. 

Pra/-ter, 30: 8. One that prates, a chatterer. 

Pra/-ting, s. Chatter, idle talk. 

Pra’-ting-ly, a. With idle loquacity. 

fo Prai!-r1.B, v. nm. To talk childishly. 

Prat’-tle. s. Fuerile or trifling talk. 

Pravt’-tler, #. A puerile or trifling talker. 

Prat’-tle-ment, s. Prate; pratile. (Hayley.] 

PRATIQUE, PRAXIS.—See under Practical, 

PRAVITY, prav’-¢-téy, 105: . Depravity. 

PRAWN=priwn, s. A small crustaceous fish. 

To PRAY=priay, v. n. and a. To usk with earnest. 
ness Or seal; to supplicate, to entreat; to petition 
Heaven :—uact. To supplicate, toentreat: “/ pray” or 
“ pray,’ a sort of adverbial phrase introdutory-to a 


question; Tu pray im ard, to call ia for help ove who 
has an interest in the cause. 


Pray’-er, 134; s. He who prays ; more commonly 
the furm of supplication ; also, the thing supplicated. 
ray’-ing-'y, ad. With supplication. 

P. ay’-er-less, a. Not usiug prayer. 

Pray’/-er-book’, 118: s. Book for devotions. 

PRE-.—See before Pre. acquaintance. 

To PREACH =préctch, v. nm. and a. To pro- 
nouuce a public discourse on sacred subjects ; to dis- 
course in the manoer of a preacher:—act. ‘To proclaim 
or publish io reliyious vrations; to inculcate as one 
preaching: Hooker uses Preach substantively, 

Preach’-er, s. One that preaches. 

Preachi’-er-ship, 8. Office of a preacher. 

Preach’-iny, 8. Public religious discourse. 

Preach’-man, 8. A preacher in contempt. 

Preach’-ment, s. Discourse as by a preachman. 

PRE-. A prefix originally only in words of Latin 
origin, but at present often found in arbitrary cum. 
pounds: it sizuifies befure or priority either in time, 
place, or rank: see also Pra, which is the Latin form. 

P.ck’-ac-Quaint”-ANGE, 188: 8 Previous acquaiut- 
ance. 

Pite’-AD-MIN’-Is-Tita”-TION, 89: 8s. Previous admi- 
Nistration. 

To PRre’-av-mMon”-18H, v. a. To caution beforehand. 

Pre’-ad-mo-nit”-ion, 8. Previous notice. 

Pre’-aM-BLE.—See below the next word. 

To PRE-am’-BU-LATE, v. n. To gu befure. 

Pre-am/-bu-la"-sion, s. Preamble. (Chaucer.} 

Pre-am’-bu-la'-tor-y, @. Antecedent. 

Pre-am/-bu-lar-y, Pre-am!-bu-lous, a. Previous. 

Pre’-am-ble, 81: s. A preface, an introduction. 

To Pre-am/-bie, 81: v.n. und a. To go before, 

to preeede s—act. To pretace, to introduce, 

Pre!-aP-PRE-HEN"-8ION, (-shun, 147) 8. An 
opinion formed before examination. 

Piex-av/-pi-encn, 146: ». Right of previous andience, 

articularly as regards rank nmuong barristers, 

PREASE, prece, 189: s. Press, crowd. (Spenser.} 

PREBEND=préb’-8nd, s. A stipend out of the 
estate of a cathedral church: improperly, a prebendary, 


Preb/-en-dur-y, 8. An officiating canon. Pre-cip’<-ta”-1on, ee ay ee picigiiatiag 


Preb’-en-dar-y-ship, s. A cnnonry. hence, blind h 
ce, aste: that which is precipatated ; 
Pre-ben/-dal, a. Of or belonging to a prebend. subsidency, r ab winen by precijalated; hence 


The echemes entire, nnd the Principles to which the aumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Pre-cij"s-ta’-tor, s. One that precipitates. 
Pre-cip’-i-tant, a. Falling headlong; rashly hurried ; 
hasty ; unexpectedly hastened. 


ro aed 
Pre-cip’-i-tance, } s. Rash haste, headlong hurry. 


Pre-cip'-t-tan-cy, 

Pre-cip/-s-tows, a. Hendlong, steep ; hasty ; rash: 
in oll authors Pre’-ci-pit" ious occurs, 

P re-cip’-s-tous-ly, ad. Ina precipitous manner. 

Pre-cip’-t-tous-ness, 8 Quality of being precipitons, 

PRECISE=pré-cice’, 152: a. Literally, ent or 
pared to the purpose,—exact. strict, limited determi- 
nately; formal, solemaly finical. 

Pre-cise’-ly, ad. Exactly ; with finical nicety. 

Pre-cise’-ness, s. Quality of being precise. 

Pre-ci’-seve, 105: a. Cutting off; nicely limiting. 

Pre-cis’-ton, (-cizh’-un. 90: see Concision.) 
s. Preciseness; exact limitation. 

Pre-cis’-14n, (-ctzh'-dn) 8. One who limits; a 
methodist in religion. (Drayton. Watts.) 

Pre-cis’-tan-ism, 158: 8. Practice of a precisian. 

To PRECLUDE, pré-cl‘add’, 109: v. a. (See 
Pre-.) To shut out or hinder beforehand; to shut. 

Pre-clu/-sive, (-cfv, 152, 105) a. Shutting out. 

Pre-clu/-sive-ly, ad. So as to shut out. 

Pre-ci.c’-sion, (-zhun, 147) ¢. Act of precluding. 

PRECOCIOUS, pré-co/-sh’tis, 90: a. (See 
Pre-.) Ripe before the natural time. 

Pre-co/-cious-ness, s. Precocity. 

Pire-coc’-I-rT y, (-céss/-d-tdy, 92) s. Ripeness be. 
fore time. 

PRE-.—See before Pre-acquaintance. 

To Preecog’-I-TaTE, 77 : va. To consider before- 
hand. 

Piz'-coa-n17"-10n, 89: 8. Previous knowledge; in 
Scotch law, a pre-inquiry whether there is ground for 
prosecution. 


To Pre’-com-pose”, 151; v. a. To compose be- 
forehand, 

To Pre’-con-cerve”, 103: v. a. To form an 
opiniva beforehand. 

Pre’-con-ceit”, 8. A pre-conception. 

Pre’ con-cep"-tion, 89: s. An opinion previously 
formed, 

To Pru’-con-crrr’, v. a. To concert beforehand. 

Prez!-con-1-za"-Tion, 89: s. Proclamation : From 
Praco, and this from Predico, to say beforehand. 

To Pre/-con-TRacT’, v. a. and n. To contract be- 
forehand: Shakspeare accents the noun similarly. 

Pre-con/-tract, s, A contract befure another. 

Pre-cun!-sor, s. Forerunner, harbinger. 

Pre-cur’-sor-y, a. and s. Preceding, introductory — 
s. An introduction. 

Pre-curse’, s. A forerunning. (Shaks.] 

PREDAL=pre/-dal, a. Robbing, plundering. 

Pre-da!-ceous, (-sh’tis) a. Living by prey. 

Pre’-da-tor-y, a. Plundering, preying ; rapacious. 

To PREDECEASE= pré’-dd-cécce”, 189: v, a. 
To die before, [Shaks. :) hence, Pre’deceased. 

Prep/-r-ces”-sor, 92, 38: 8. One who dies before 
another, and so leaves him to take his place,—ancestor. 

To PREDESTINATE, pré-dés'-td-ndte, v. a. 

See Pre-.) To appoint beforehand by irreversible 
cree. 

Pre. des'-ti-nate, a. Predestinated. 

Pre-des’-ti-na’’-tion, s. Fatalism, (which see ;) re- 
strictedly, a pre.determination of God with regard to 
the salvation or damnation of some and not of others: 
hence, the neuter verb To Predes’tinate, which Dryden 
uses in the sense of To hold predestination. 

Pre-des”-ti-na/-tor, s. He who predestinates; also, a 
predestinarian. 


PRE 


Pre-des'-ti-na” ri-an, 90: 8s. and a. One wh: 
holds the doctrine of predestination ;--adj. Of or le- 
longing to predestination. 

To Pre-pes!-rinp, (-tin, 105) v. a. To decsee 
beforehand: this word contains the general meaniug 
of the whole class. 


To PREDETERMINE, pré/-dé-ter’-min, 103: 
v.a, (See Pre-.) To determine previously. 

Pre’-de-ter”-mi-nate, a. Befure determined. 

Pre’-de-ter’-mi-na’-tion, s. Determination before- 
hand, 

PREDIAL, pre’-dé-dl, 146, 147: a. Consisting 
of land, or farms. 


PREDICABL.E, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 
To PREDICATE, préd/-é-cdte, v. a. and n. To 


affirm of something ; as to predicate happiness of con- 
teniment :—aew. To affirm something of another thing. 

Pred’-i-cate, s. That which is predicated of some- 
thing ; as in saying Contentment is happiness: where 
contentment being the subject, and és the copula, Aap- 
piness is called the predicate. 

Pred/-i-ca"-tion, 89: s. Act of predicating; de. 
elaratiun of any position. 

Pred”-:-ca/-tor-y, a. Affirmative, decisive. 

Pred/-t-cant, s. One that affirms something, 

Pred/-7-ca-ble, a. and s. That may be affirmed of 
something :—s. That which can be affirmed of any 
thing, which in scholastic logic are genus, species, 
difference, property, accident, and these are called the 
five predicab!es. 

Pred!-i-ca-bil’-1-ty, s. Capacity of being predicated. 

Pre-dic’-a-ment, s. A category. or one of the ten 
Aristotelian divisions which include all possible va- 
rietivs or modes of being, and therefore all that ean be 
the subject or the matterof predication, namely, sub- 
stance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situa- 
tion, possession, action, suffering ; cluas, kind, situation, 
ralative position; sometimes it means a hid position, 

Pre-dic’-a-men”-tul, a, Relating to predicaments. 

PRE-.—See before Pre-acquaintance. 

To Preevictr’, v. a. To foretel. 

O@ This word is an etymological relation of the previ- 
ous class, 

Pre-dic’-tor, 38: s. A foreteller. 

Pre-dic’-tive, 105: a, Foretelling, propsetic. 

Pre-dic’-tion, 89: s. A prophecy. 

Pre’-pi-aest’-ion, (-gést'-yiin, oollog. gest! 
stun, 147) s. Digestion too soon performed. 

Pre’-p1-L8c’-rTion, 89: 8. A liking beforehand. 

Pre’/-nis-Po!-NENT, 8 That which predisposes. 

To Pre’-dis-pose, 151: v. a. To incline beforehand, 

Pre/-dis-po-sir’-ion, 89: 8. Previous inclination. 

Pre-vom!-PN ANCE, &¢.—See in the ensuing sub-class. 

To Pre-pom!-/-NaTR, v. m. and a. To be first or 
sup-rior in rule or power, to prevail, to be ascendant: 
—act. To rule over. 

Pre-dom’-:-na”-tion, s. Superior influence. 

Pre-dom'-i-nant, a. Prevalent, ascendant. 

Pre-dom'-i-nant-ly, ad. Prevaleutly. 

Pre-dom’-i-nance, ' 8. Prevalence, superior influ 

Pre-dom/-i-nan-cy, § ence, ascendency. 

To Pre’-k-Lecr’, v. a. To choose beforehand. 

Pre’-e-lee”-ttun, 89: 8. Previous election. 

Pre-em!-1-NENT, a. Eminent above others. 

Pre-em/-i-nent-ly, ad. With pre-eminence. 

Pre-em/-i-nence, #. Eminence above others. 

Pre-ump’-Tion, (-Em!-shin, 156) s. A previous 
buying,—the name of a right to do so, asserted for- 
merly by the king. 

PREEN=precn, s. A forked instrument used by 
clothiers in dressing cloth. 

To Preen, v. a. To clean as with a preen: said of 
birds that dress and oil their feathers with their beak, 


The sigu = is used after modes of apelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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PRE-.— See before Pre acquaintance. 

Tu Pre'-nn-aior", v. a. To engage previously. 

Pre/-en-gage”-ment, & Previvus engagement. 

To Pre!-u-sTaB’-LIsH, v. @. Tu setde beforehand. 

Pre'-e-stab”-lish-ment, s. Settlement beforehand. 

T, Pre'-nx-.am”’-mnn, 154: v. a. To exumine first. 

Pre’-ez-am/-i-na”-tion, s. Previous examination. 

To Pre/-ux-ist’, 154: 0. 2. To exist previously. 

Pre/-ex-is-tent, a. Existent before. 

Pre/-es-is-tence, s. Previous existence. 

Piel-sx-1s'-Trema!-TION, & LEateem befurehand. 

Prv!-2x-prcera’-TION, & Previous expectations 

PREFACE=préf-Ace, 99: 8. (See Pre.) Lite- 
rally, something spoken before,—iutroductiun; pre- 
Monitory address, 

To Pref’-ace, 82: v. a. and n. To introduce by 
preliminary remarks:—nen. To say something intro- 
ductory: Cleveland puns on the word when he uses 
it to signify to put a face or covering befure or upon 
something. 

Pref’-a-cer, s. The writer of a preface. 

Pref’-a-tor-y, a. Pertaining toa preface, introductory. 

PREFECT=pre/-féckt, s. Goveroor, ruler, com- 
mander; superintendent ; tutelury power. 

Pre'-fect-ure, 147: s. Office of a prefect. 

To PREFER=pré-fer, 33: v. a. (See Pre-.) To 
place in one’s estimation before or higher than sume- 
thing else,—to regard more; (with above, befurce, or to, 
after the accusativeand before the thing less eateemed;) 
to advance, to exalt; also, with a literal application, to 
bring or put forward, especially with ceremony or so- 
lemnity. 

Pre-fer’-rer, 194: 8. Ove who prefers. 

Prei’-er-a-ble, u. Eligible before sumething else. 

Pret’-er-a-bly ad. In preference. 

Prel’-er-a-ble-ness, s, S.ate of being preferable. 

Pret’-er-ence, s, Act of preferring; estimation or 
election of ove thing before another, 

Pitk-vkn’-MENT, 8. Act of preferring, (Obs :] ad- 
vancement to a hizher station, (this is the literal, and 
now the established application ;} a place of honour 
und profit. 


PRE-.—See before Pre-acquaintance. 
To Pite-ria’-uURE, v. a. To exhibit by ante 
To Pre-via’-u-RnatR, § cedent representation. 
Pre-figr’-u-ra’-tive, a. Showing by antecedent signs. 
Pre-tig’-u-ra”-tion, #. Antecedent representation. 
To Pitk-r¥inx’, v. a. To limit beforehand. (Unusual.) 
Pre’-fi-nif’-ion, 89: 8. Previous limitation. 
To Pre-vix’, 188: v. a. To pnt or fix before 
another thing; to appoint beforehand; to settle. 
Pre-fia’-ton, (-fick’shun, 154) s. Act of prefixing. 
Pre’-tix, 83: s. A letter, sylinble, or word put before 


another word so as to make with it a pew com- 
pounded word. 


To Pxx-rorm’, v. a. To form beforehand. (Shaks.] 

Prk-¥v1.-GEN-CY, & Superior brightuess. 

PREGNANT=prép’-ndnt, a. Being with young, 
breeding ; hence, fruitful, fertile; full of consequence ; 
also, in old authors, teeming with productions of mind, 
ready, witty, apt; showing itself, plain. evident; 
teeming with kindness; ready ou occasion to pive 
exintence to some feeling or passion. 

Prey’-nant-ly, ad. Fruitfully ; plainly. 

Preg’-nance, s. Pregnancy; inventive power. (Obs.) 

Preg‘-nan-cy, 8. State of being pregnant. 

To PREGRAVATE=pre’-grd-vate, v. a. To 
bear down, to depress. (Bp. Hall.) 

PREGUSTATION, pré’-gits-ta”-shiin, 2, (See 
Pre-.) The act of tasting or enjoving belure another. 

PREUENSILE, pré-hén’-sil, 105: a. Scizing, 


grasping; adapted to seize or grasp. 


FRE 


Pre-tEen’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. A taking bald. 

Pickn-sa’-TION, 8. A seizing with violence. (Ba: ruw ] 

To PREJUDGE= pré-jud,’. v. a. (Sve Pre.) 
To determine befurehand io matters to be judged 

Pre-judye’-ment, s. Judgement be‘orehand. 

70 Parv-s0’-pi-catx, 109: v a.and n, To prejulge. 

Pre-je/-di-cate, a. Fore-judged ; prejudiced. 

Pre-je"-di-ca’-tive, 105: a. Fore-judging. 

Pre-jx’-di-ca”-fton, #. Act of prejudgement. 

Pre-ju’-di-ca-cy, s. Prejudice. (Blount, 1636.) 

Pres’-v-picr, (préd’-j’oo-diss, 92. 109, 105) «. 
Prejudgement hha or against something: (ts some. 
times tollows it, but Jess properly :) prepossession: 
also, because mischief or detriment: is a frequent fleet 
of pr judice, it often signifies misehiet. hurt. detremeat. 

To Prejudice, v.a. To fill with prejudice; also, 
tu injure, to hurt, to impair. 

Prej‘-u-dicerd, (-dist, 114, 143) @. Prepossessed. 

Prey -u-dic”-tal, (-dishi’-a@l, 147) a. Prejudiced ; 
contrary, opposite; mischievous, injurious. 

Prej’-u-dic*-ral-ness, 8. State of being prejudicial. 

PRELATION, pré-la’-shin, 89: s. A setting up 
above others ; preterence. 

Preu.-atr, 99: 8. A dignitary of the church, seldom 
applied to one lower than a bishop. 

Prel’-ate-ship, s. Office of a prelate. 

Prel’-a-cy, s. Dignity of prelates: bishops coilectively. 

Pre-lat’-ic. 88 :) a. Relating to a prelate, or to pre- 

Pre-lat’-!-cal, } lacy. 

Pre-lat’-t-cal-ly, ad. With reference to prelates: 


Milton uses this and some of tbe other wocds in a8 
favidions seuse. 


Pre.,’-a-tist, s. One who supported prelacy. 
Prel’-a-ture, 147: s. State or dignity of a prelate. 
Prel/-a-ty, s. Episcopacy. (Milton: prose.) 
To PRELECT=pre-léckt’, 0. n. To lecture. 
Pre-lec’-tor, 38: s. A reader, a lecturer. 
Pre-lec’-sion, 89: s. Reading lecture, discourse. 
PRELIBATION, pre’-li-ba*-shtin, a. (See Pre-.) 
Foretaste ; effusion produced by being about to taste. 
PRELIMINARY, pré-lfm’-é-nar-dy, 105, 129: 
a.and s. (See Pre-.) Previous, introductory :—s. That 
which preeedes, something preparatory. 
PRELUDIK=prél’-dde, s. (See Pre) A playing 
of the instraments before the formal commencement 
of the piece to be performed; hence, something intro 
ductors, something that only shows what is to follow. 
To Prel’-ude, v. a. To play a prelude to. 
Prel’-u-der, s. One who plays a prelude. 
To Pre-t.uvr’, 109: 0. nm. To actor play in euch 


a manner as to prepare for eome maiu busiaess to 
fullow. 


Pre-ls’-di-ous, 146, 120: a. Introductory. 

Pre-le’-di-um, [Low Latin.] s. A prelade. 

Pre-ld-eive, (-c¥v, 105) a. Previous, introductory. 

Pre-la’-sor-y, a. Introductory. 

PREMATURE=pré’-md-tire”, a. (See Pre-.) 
Ripe too scon ; hence, existing, done, said, undertaken, 
&c., too scon, 

Pre’-ma-ture”-ly, ad. Too early, too soon. 

Pre’-ma-ture”-ness,) s. State or condition of being 

Pre’-ma-tu”-ri-ty, {too soon or early. 

To PREMEDITATE, p:é-méd’-d-tate, v. a. 


and 2. (See l’re-.) To contrive, form. or conceive be- 
forehand :—neu. To think beforehand. 


Pre-med’--tate, a. Premeditated. (Barrow.] 

Pre-med’-t-tate-ly, ad. With previous meditation. 

Pre-mea’-t-ta”-tion, 89: s. Act of meditating be- 
forehand ; previous contrivance or design. 

To PREM ERIT= pré-mér-it, v. a. To desere 
before. 


The scheme: entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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PREMICES, prém/-tss-1z, 92, 14, 151: 2. 
First fruits. (Dryden.) 


First, chief:—s. The prime minister. 


To PREMISE, pré-miz’, v. a. To send before- 
hand, (Shaks.;] to ay down as premises: Swift uses 
t 


To premise with, as if it were a neuter verb, 


Prem’-isx, (prém’-iss, 83, 105, 137 ) le The ante- 
cedent pro- 

of a syllogism : things pre- 
rt in the beginning of a 


Prum’-i-sgs, (prém’-d-ciz, 14: pl.) 
position or prupositious 
mised generally; that 
deed the office of which is to expiess the grantor and 

rantee, and the land ur thing grauted or conveyed ; 


wnce, Premises is often used to siguify a house, ora 


house and land when proposed in sume way to be cuon- 
veyed. 


Prem‘-iss, s. A premise. (Watts. Whately, 1827. ]} 
PREMIUM, pre’-mé-am, 90: 8. A reward,— 


particularly something given to invite a loan or bar- 
gain. 


PRE-.—See before Pre-acquaintance. 

Tu Pre-Mon!-1sH, v. a. To forewarn. 
Pre-mon/-ish-ment, s. Previous admonition, 
Pre-mon!-i-tor-y, a. Giving previous warving. 
Pre’-mo-nis”-ion, 89: 8, Previous warning. 

Jo Pwe-mon’-sTratsE, v, a. To show beforehand. 
Pre’-mon:stra’’-tion, 89: 8. Act of showing betoure. 


@3~ The pame Premonstrants, which was given tu nn 
order of monks also called White Canons, has no rela 


tionship to these words, but to Premoatré, the name of 


the place whence they came. 

Pis!-su-ni/-pg,—See Premunire. 

Yo Pue!-mu-nite!”, v. a. To fortify previously, — 
to provide against objections: hence, Pien’-mu- 
niT’-i0N, (8,) 

63° See Vrenunitory ander Premunire. 

Picz-no'-mMEn, 8. The first, or, as we now call it, tly 

"Christian nume of a person, 

Tv Pre-nom/-i-nate, v. a. To name beforehand. 

Pre-non).:-nate, a. Forenamed (Shake.] 

Pre-nom/-i-na”-tion, 5. A ‘orenaming. 

Pix-nu/-Ton, 89: 8. A fore notion ; prescienve. 

acy” See Pren-ation under Prehensile. 

6H Fur Prentice, Preatic: ship, see Apprentice, &c. 

Pre-nun’-ci-a/- rion, 150: 8. Act of telling before 

Vo Pre’-on-rain", v, a. To obtain beforehand, 

Jo Pue-oc!-cu-py, 6:0. a. To take previons pos 
session of ; tu prepossess,—to occupy by prejudices. 

Tv Pre-vc'-cu-pate, v. a. To prvoccupy. 

Pre-oc/-cu-pan-cy, 8. A taking of first possession. 

Pre-oc-cu-pa"-tn, 2. Anticipation. 

fo Pus-om'-rPnate, v. a. To prognosticate. 

Pre/-o-vin". 10N, 90: 8, A fore-formed opinion. 

Pre-op’-tion, 89: 8, Right of first choice. 

To Piet!-on-vain’, v. a. To ordain beforchand. 

Pre-or'-di-nate, a. Preurdained, 

Pre-vi/-di-na"’-tiun, 8. Act of preordaining. 

Pre-or’-di-nance, s. First deciee. (Shaks.] 

Pusp/-4-rare, &c.—Sec the next class. 

To PREPARE=pré-pare’, 41: v.a. and n. To 
make ready for uny purpose, to fit, to adjust; to 
fourm; to make by regular process:—neu. To take 


previous measures; to make all 
make one’s self ready. 


Pre-pare’, 8. Preparation. [Shaks.] 
Pre-p./-rer, s. He or that which prepares. 
Pre-pa’-red-ly, ad. By proper precedent measures. 
Pre-pa/-red-ness, #. State of being prepared. 
Prep’-4-kare, a. Prepared. (Obs.] 
Prep!-a-ra"-tion, 89: 8. Act of preparing ; 


pl. 
PREMIER, pré’-mé-er, 105, 146: a. and s. 


things ready; to 


the 
thing prepared; in special senses, previous measures ; 


PRE 


ceremonious introduction: im old authors, accumplish 
ment, qualification. 

Pre-par’-a-tive, a. and s. Tending to prepare :-— 
§. ‘That which has the power of preparing; that 
which is done in order to something else. 

Pre-par’-a-tevecly, ad. By way of preparation. 

Pre-par’-a-tor-y, a. Anteccdently necessary; iutru 
ductory, previous. 

To PREPENSE=pré-péned’, 153: v. a. and 
m. (See Pre-.) Toweigh befurehand. [Elyot. Spenser.) 

Pre-pense’, a. Afurethought, preconceived. - 

PREPO LLENT=pre-pal'-lént, @. Predominiut. 

Pre-pol’-lence, Pre-pol’-len-cy, «Prevalence. 

To PREPON DERATE=pré-pén!-dér-dte, 0. at. 
and a. (See Pre-.) Tu outweigh; to overpower hy 
stronger influence :—-u. ‘Io exceed in Weight; to 
exceed in influence; To Prepun’der is vut of use. 

Pre-pon’.der-ant, a. Outweighing 

Pre-pon’-der-ance, a. Superiority of weight. 

Pre-pon’-der-a"’-tion, s. State of outweighing. 

To PREPOSE, p:é-poze’/, 151: v. a. (See Pre..) 
To put before. [Bedweil, 1615.) 

Pre-pos’-i-tor, s. One put before or over others, as a 
muunitor in a school. 

Pre-pos'-i-tive, 105: a. and *, Put before :—s. 
A word or particle put before another. 

Pre pos’-i-ture, 147: s. A provostship. 

Prev/-o-sir"-ion, (prép/-d-zish”-tin, 92, 89) s 
A particle commouiy set befure u poun aud Koverning 
a Case, 

Tov PREPOSSESS, pre/-pdz-zdss", lsd: va. 
(See re) To preoccupy, particularly as to the mind 
or heart: hence, to prejudice. 

Pre'-pus-ses'-sur, 8. One that prepossrsses. 

Pre’-pus-ses’-sion, (-zésh/-iin, 147 ) &. Previous 
posse-sion ; prejudices. 

PREPOSTEROUS, pré-pds/-tér-tis, 120: a. 
(See Pre-) Having that first which ought to be last ; 
resi perverted, absurd, wroug; upplied to persons, 

ish, ; 

Pre- pus'-ter-ovs-ly, ud. With preposterousness, 

P re- pos’-ter-ows-ness, 8. State of being preposterous 

PREPOTENT=pré-po/-tént, a. Very powerful. 

Pre-po/-ten-cy, #. Superior power. (Unusual.J 

PREPUCE=pré/-piice, s. The foreskin. 

PREREMOTE= pré’-ré-mdte’, a. Remote with 
respect to antecedent order or time, as opposed te 


Post-remote, which means remote with regard to order 
or time to follow. 


To PREREQUIRE, pre!-ré-kwire”, 188: v.a 
(See Pre..) To require previously. 

Pre-reg’-vl-srre, (-réck/-wé-zit, 183, 105, 151) 
a. and 8. Vreviously required :—s. Something previ. 
ously necessary. 

PREROGATIVE, pré-rdp/-d-tiv, 105: 8. An 
exclusive or peculiar privilege: —Prerogatire Cuurt is 
a court of the A.chbishop of Canterbury, wherein all 
wilis are proved. 

Pre-rop/ u-tived, 14: a. Having prerogative. 

PR ESAGE=press!-dye, 81,99: s. A presensiun 
of something, prognostic, foreboding: the acceut is 
placed on the last syllable by our old poets. 

To Pre-saye’, 33: v. a. To foretel, tu have a prosen- 
sion of :— Dryden uses it with of, as a neuter veib. 

Pre-sa/-jrer, s. He or that which foretels. 

Pre-saye’-ment, s. A presage. 

Pre-sapre’-ful, 117: a. Full of prevages. 

PRESBYTER, pr&z’/-bé-ter, 15], 105: 8. Ae 
eld-r: a priest; a presbyterian. Presbyupy, see Sup). 

Pres’-by-ter’-y, #. Body of eldera. 

Pres-by-te”-r:-an, 90: a. and «. Pertaininy to or 
consisting of presbyters; having or pertaining to the 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, ¢. e. mission, \65: vizh-un. &. ¢. vi:ion, 163) thin; (166): thén, 166. 
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ecclesiantical government which Is exercised by synods 
and assemblies subordinate to each other, and all of 
them subject to a general asseombly; also, holding the 
opinion, or pertainins to the opinion, that every con- 
Rregation has in itself what is necessary to its own 
overnment: Pres‘byte“rial has the same meaning :—s. 

One who belongs tu any class of presbyterian Chris- 
tlans, who are generally Calvinists. 

Pres’-by-te’-ri-an-ism, 158: s, The principles and 
discipline of preabyterians. 

PRESCIENT, pre/-shé-&nt, 146, 147: a (See 
Pre-.) Foreknowing, prophetic. 

Pre’-sci-ence, 8. Foreknowledge. 

Pre’-eci-ous, 120: a. Having foreknowledge. 

To PRESCIN D= pré-cind’, 59: v. a. To cut off. 

Pre-scind’-ent, a. Cutting off, abstracting. 


To PRESCRIBE=pré-skrite’, v. a. and n. To 
set down authoritatively, to order, to direct; to direct 
medically :—neu. To give law; to influence arbitrarily 
or by long custom ; to order forms of mediciue. 

Fre-scri/-ber, 36: 8. One who prescribes. 


Pre’-script, a. and s. Prescribed, directed by pre- 
cept:—s. Direction, precept, model; furmerly, a me- 
dical prescription. 

Pre-scrip’-tive, 105: a. Pleading the law of custom. 

Pre-scrip’-tion, 89: 8. Appointment. (Obs.] Medi- 
cal recipe; custom continued till it has the force of law. 

PRESEA NCE=pre’-sé-dnce, s. Priority of place 
in sitting. (Carew, 1590.) 

PRESENCE.—See under Present. 

PRESENSATION, pré/-cén-sa”-shiin, 89: s. 


(See Pre-.) A previous sensation, feeling, or notion. 
Pre-sen/-sion, 147: ¢. Perception beforehand. 
Pre-sen'-t-ment, s. Presensation, presension. 
PRESENT, préz/nt, 151: a. and s. Literally, 

being beture, or face to face, or with somebody or 

something; ready at hand; being now under view or 
consideration; not past, por future; ready at hand, 
quick in emergencies; not neylectful, attentive, pro. 
pitious—s. The present time: At present, at the 
present time: see also under the veib, for which sevk 
ower in the class, 

Pres’-ent-ly, ad. At present, now; (Obs. :} immedi- 
ately, soon after. 

Pres/~ent-ness, 8. Preseme of mind, quickness, (Cla- 
rendou.) 


Pres/-en-ta”-ne-ous, 90,120: a. Ready, immediate, 
Pre-sen!-tial, (-z€n/-sh’@l) a. Supposing presence. 
Pre-sen'-tial-ly, ad. With the notion of presence. 
Pre-sen!-ti-al”-i-ty, 84: 8. State of being present. 


To Pre-sen’-fi-ate, v.a. To make present. (Grew, 
1680.) 


Pres'-en-tif”-ic, 88: a. Making present. (More, 
1653.) 


Ga See Presen’timent iv the previous class, 

Pres/-ence, 8. State of being present, contrary to 
absence; distinctively, the state of being present to a 
kreat personage; the persuns so present; the usual 
chumber of such presence, called likewise the Pre- 
Sence-room and Presence-chamber; a great person or a 
divinity present; that which characterizes a person 
preseut,—port, air, mien, demeanour; also, readiness, 
quickness, as Presence of mind. 


To Pur-senr’, (pré-zént’, 23) v. a. To exhibit to 
view or notice, to plaice in the presence of, emphati- 
cally, in the presence of a superior ; to give formally 
and ceremoniously ; in special ccnecs, to prefer to an 
ecclesiastical benefice ; to luy before a court of judi- 
cature for inquiry; to point a missile weapon before 
discharging it; to offer in the way of battle; in an. 
cient use, to introduce by something exhibited to view: 
the original construction requires that the thing pre- 
seuted should follow the verb, but we now often say 
To presenta person with somethiny, instead of To 

resent something to the person: 7 present a person, 
i the sense of to make presents to him, scems tu be 
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a different derivation of the verb, Bamely, from the 
noun hereafter, and to require the accent on the frst 
sy}lable: see the nuun derived from the verb, the last 
in the class. 

Pre-sent’-er, . One that presents, 

Pre-sent’-a-ble, a. That may be presented. 

Pre-sen’-ta-tive, 105: a. That sdmits of the pte 
sentation of a clerk in orders. 

Pre-sent’-ment, 2. Act of presenting : any thing pre- 
scented or represented ; particularly, the notice taken 
by a grand jury of any offeace; or the information by 
the jury in a court; or the uotice of offence by justices 
of the peace in their sessions. 

Pres’-en-tee", 177: s. One presented to a benefes. 

Pres’-en-ta"-tion, 89: s. Act of presenting ; repre. 
sentation ; act of offering aclerk to an ecclesiastical 
beuefice: it is sometimes found wrongly us-d or 
printed for Presensiva, which see in the previous class. 

Pres/-ent, 83: s. A gift; a donative; “ These pre 
seats,” i.e. letters now present: see the first word of 
the class. 

Yo PRESERVE, pré-zerv’, 189: v.@. To keep 
or save from injury or destruction: in a special sense, 
to season or pickle fruits and other vegetables so as to 
keep them Gt for foul 

Pre-serve’, s. Fruit preserved; a place set apart for 
the preservation of game. 

Pre-ser’-ver, 36: s. Oue who preserves. 

Pre-ser’-va-ble, a. That may be preserved. 

Pre-ser’-va-tive, 103: a. and & That has the 
power of preserving :—s. That which can preserve. 

Pre-ser’-va-tor-y, a. and s. Preservative. 

Pres/-er-va"'-tion, 89: 8. Act of preserving ; state 
of being preserved. 

To PRESIDE, pré-zidd, 151: . a. (See Pre-.) 
Literally, to sit befure, te. higher than, others,—to 
have the authority of place over others. 

Pres’-i-dent, s. One who presides; a governor. 

Pres’-s-den-cy, § Presidentship; time of serving 
the office of president. 

Pres’-i-dent-ship, s. Office and place of president. 

Pres t-den’-tial, (-sh’al, 147) a. Presiding over; 
pertaining to a president. 

Pug-siv/-141, (-cid!-y@l 146) a. Having a gare 
rison. 

Pre-sid!-iat-y, a. Belonging to or having a garrison 

To PRESIGNIFY, pré-ciy/-né-fy, 6: v. a. (See 
Pre-.) Tuintimate beforehand: hence, Presig'nisica”tiva 


To PRESS=préss, v. a. and ». To urge or drive 
with force; to squeeze; to act upon with weight; to 
make smooth by squeezing; to compress. to impose 
by constraint; to impress,as into sume service; to urge 
or enforce by mental acts, as byparguments or imyor- 
tunity; toconstrain; to distress; to affect strongly :— 
new. To act with compulsive violenc®; to go forward 
with vivlence to any object; to make invasion; to 
crowd; to urge vehemently; to act upon: Zu press 
upon, to push against. 

Press, s. The instrument by which any thing is 
pressed ; emphatically, the instrument used io print- 
ing, and Giguratively, printing ; a frame or case in which 
clothes or other similar things are kept when folded 
up or compressed for the purpose; violent tendency ; 
crowd, tumult, throng, (an obsole-cent seDse;) a com. 
mission tu furce men into the king’s service, contracted 
from Impress, 

Press'-er, 36: s. One that preases: oue that works 
at any kind of press. 

Press’-ing, a. Importunate, urgent 

Press’-iny-ly, ad. With force, closely. 

Pres!-i-tant, a. Gravitatiug, heavy. (More.] 

Press’-ly, 105: ad. Closely. (B. Jon. 

Pres/-stun, ( présh’-tin, 147) s. Pressure. (Newton } 

Pres’-sure, (présh’-’our, 147) 8. Act of pressing ; 
state of being pressed ; force wcting ayaiusl something; 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Facels: gateé-way:-chaip’-man: pd-p&: ldw: pidd: JOO, he. Jeu, 53: a tos, &C. mute, 171. 
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in senses now vbsolescent, violence inflicted ; affliction; 
impsvasion. 

@gy- Amon. the compounds are Press’-bed, (one that 
shuts in @ case;) Press’-gang, (a detachment from a 
ship's crew for impressing meu ;) Pres’-man, (one of a 
press yang; ulso, a printer who works the press;) 
Press’-moacy, (given Ww men impresved,) &c. 

PREST=prést,a. and s. Ready, not dilatory ; 
appearing vady, neat, tight: prest men is a phrase 
sumetimes construed ready for service, and not forced 
into service; i.e. pres¢ men, not pressed men ; although 
the former is quite obsolete, yet the latter should ueser 
have the same -pe.ling. however the prouunciation is 
necessarily the same; (Prin. iL, 143: +-—s. {Also obs.) 
R ady moury, or a loan of mouey; hence, a loan. 

Piest’-0, ad. Quick, at ouce; with quickness. 

PR ESTER =pie’-ster, s, An exhalation thrown 
from the clouds with such furce as to take fire by 
culbisiou. 

PRESTIGES, prés’-te-giz, s. pl. (Compare Pre- 
striction.) Fllustwus, impostures, juzgling tricks, Supp. 

Preestij/-tous, (-sttd/-)’as, 120) a. Juggling. 

Pre-stiz'-iaetor, & A juggler, * cheat. 

Pre-stig’-ia-tor-y. a. Cousisting of illusions. 

PRESTRICTION, pré-stric-shun, 89: 8. A 
dazzling: hence, dimness, [Miltou: prose.) 

I> PRESUME, pré-zume’, v.d.aud n. (See Pre-.) 
Literally, to take beforehand, — to take fur granted :— 
aca, To suppose or believe previously; to venture 
without positive leaves tu form confident or arrugaut 
opiniuns, with upoa before the cause of cuntidence; to 
inake confident attempts: it has on oF ups befuse the 
thing supposed, and less properly of. 

Pre-su/-mer, &. Que that presumes. 

Pre-su’-ma-ble, a. That may bo presumed. 

Pre-su’-ma-bly, ad. Without examination. 

Piav-sume-Tion, (-zam/-shun, 156, 89) 8, Act 
of presuming ; the thing presumed; con idence grounded 
on something presupposed, with upya; au argument 
strong, but nut demonstrative ; arruguace ; Ubrrasou- 
uble coufideuce of blind favour. 

Pre-sump’-tve, 105: a. Taken by supposition ; 
proving circumstantially, not directly; suppused, as 
uistinguished from apparent; confident, artugant, pre- 
suinptuous. 

Pre-sump’-tive-ly, ad. By presumption. 


Pre-sump’-(t-vus, (-tU-ts, collige -choo-us. 147, 
120) a. Arrogant, continent; aisiug out of presump- 
tion, and not weaktiess. 

Pre-sumy/ -tu-vus-ly, ad. Ina presumptuous manner. 

Pre-xump!-tu-vus-hess, 8 Quality of being pre- 
§ smptuotis, 

7) PRESUPPOSE, oré/-sip-poze”, 151: v. a. 
(Sev Pre-.) ‘To suppose as previous, tu imply as ante- 
cedent, 

Pre-sup-po’-sal, 12: 3. Previous supposal. 

Pre’-sup- po-sit”-iun, 89: «. Previous supposition. 

PRESURMISE, pré/-sur-mi ze” . s. Fore surmise. 

PRETENCE.—See in the ensuing clss. 

To PRETEND=pré ténd’, v.a. and n. Literally, 
to hold out or stretch forward, (Dryden ;) to huld out 
as a delusive appearance, (Milton 3] commonly, to 
simulate, to allege falsely; to show hypocritically ; 
less frequently, to claim or retend tu; to design, to 
intend :—new. To putin aclaim, truly or falsely, fol- 
lowed by &; to profess presum ptuously. 

Pre-tend/-er, s. Que who pretends something, or to 
something, specially one who pretends a right to a 
crown from which he is excluled. 

Pre-tend/-ed, a. Simulated. 

Pre-tend!-ed-ly, ad. By pretence. 

Pre-tend’-ing-ly, ad. Arrogautly, presumptuously. 

Pre-tence’, 8. Something held out, as for terrifying 


or threatening, (Shaks.;) commonly, the act of showing r a 
or alleging what is not real; the show or appearance | 70 PREVENE=pré-vend, v. a. (See Pre-.) Li 


simulated orassumed: assumption claim, true or false. terally, to come before; hence, to hinder. ( Philips.) 
The sign — is used after modes of spelling that have no ieregularity of sound. 
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Pre-tenued’,(-t&nst, 1] 4, 143) a. Pretender, feigned 
Pre-ten’-sion, (-shtin, 147) s. Fictitious appear 
ance; more commonly, a claim, true ot alse. 
PRETENTATIV E, pré-tén!-td-ttv, 105: a 
(See Pre-.) That may be previvusly tried. 
PRETER.-. A purticle in words of Latin origin, sig 
nify'ng beside, by, beyond, beyond in time. 
Pre-TeR-1M-PER”-yRcT, a. Imperfectly past, ap- 
plied to a tense in grammar, which, in its primary use 
sivnifies a time that was passiny. 
Prer-ur-ir, a. and s. Gone beyond, past :——& 
Thatense which, in its primary use, signifies past time. 
Pret’-er-it-ness, s. State of being past. 
Pret!-er-it’-tun, (-tsh/-tin, $91 #. Act of going past. 
Pre/-rEn-LaPsED", (-lapst, 114. 143) 4. Pust, 
gone by. 
Pre/-rEn-.8"-GAL, a. Exceeding legal limits. 
Ty Pre!-ren-mir’, v. a. To ynss by, to neglect 
Pre’-ter-mis-sion, (-mish’-iin) s. Act of omitting 
Piav/-ree-naTl-o-rAt, (-nat/-sh’oo-ral, 147) 4. 


Bevond what is natural, out of ordinary nature, I- 
reyular. 


Pre’-ter-na/’/-u-rale-ly, ad. Out of common nature. 
Pre’-ter-naf’-u-ral-ness, 8. State of being out of 
the onler of nature: PreternaCurality is less used. 
Piek’-TER-PER’-rECT. a. Perfectly past, applied to 
a tense in grammar, which, in its primary use, signifies 

atime that Aas passed. 

Pre’-ter-plzper’-lect, 109: @, More than perfectly 

ast, an absurd epithet applied to the tense which, 
10 its primary use, signifies a time that had passed. 

To PRETEX, pre-técks’, 18S: v. a. To clouk, 
toconceal (Edwards, 1747.) 

Pre-tert’, s. Pretence, false allegution. 

PRETOR=pre’-tor. a. A Roman judge; now 
sometimes applied to a mayor, n judge, ora chancellor, 

Pre’-tur-ship. 8. The office of pretor. 

Pre-to’-ri-al, 90: a. Authorized by the pretor. 

Pre-to’-ri-an, a. Judicial; exercised by the pretor 3 
warranted by etict. 

PRETTY, prit’-téy, 113, 105: @. and ad. Pleas 
ing without being atriking, beautiful without being 
elegant; foppish, affected as applied in contempt to 
men; it is used with a sort of irony fo onler toexpress 
slight contempt; as “ A pretty fellow!" “ A pretty 
task!’ it has the sense of the allverb in certain cnilo- 
quial applications, as, a pretty heiyht, a pretty while, 
§.¢ a pretty goud heipht, a pretly guud while:—adv. In 
some degree, moderately. 

Pret’-ti-ly ad. With pretty appearance; in a pretty 
manner. 

Pret’-ti-ness, #. Diminutive beauty; pleasiuguess 
without elegance or diznity. 


T. PRETYPIFY, pré-tip’-6-fy, r.a. Tou prefigure, 
To PREVAIL=pré-vale, v. a. To have supe- 


riority, to overcome; to be in force, to have influence, 
to persuade, with upon, on, OF with. 


Pre-vail/-ing, @. Predominant, prevalent. 
Pre-vail/-ment, #. Prevalence. (Shaks] 
Prev'-4-LENT, @ Predominant; efficacious. 
Prev/-a-lent-ly, ad. Powerfully, forcibly. 
Prev’-a-lence, \ s. Superiority, influence, force, 
Prev'-a-len-cy, J predominance, validity. 

To PREVARICATE, pré-vare-€- cdte. 41,105: 
v. a. and n. To evade by some crooked course, (Obs.:j 
—neu. To take toacrooked course; to cavil. ty quibble. 

Pre-va'-ri-ca/-tor, s. A shuffler, a caviller ; in civil 
law, a sham dealer; at Cambridge, a sort of occasiunas 
orator. 

Pre-va’- re-ca’/-fion, 89: 8. Shuffle, cavil; in law 
it is sometimes understood as collusion. 
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Pre-ve -ni-ent, 90: a. Preceding, preventive. 

To Pre venr’, v. a. and ®. To go befure us a guide, 
to go before; to pre-occupy, to pre-enguge, (these 
senses, is common use, are obsolete; to hinder, to 
obviute, to obstruct :—neu, [Obs.] To come befure the 
usual time, 

Pre-vent’-er, 36: 8. One that goes before, (Obs. ;] 
oue that hinders. 

Pre-vent/-a-blr, a. That may be prevented. 

Pre-ven!-tiny-ly, ad. So as to hinder. 

Pre-ven/-tive, 105: a. and s. Tending to hinder ; 
preservative, with of:—s. A preservative. 

Pre-ven'-tsve-ly, ad. By way of prevention. 

Pre-ven’-tion, 89: 8. Act of going before; pre- 
occupatiun, [Obs.;) hindrance, obstruction, 
re-ven'-tion-al, a. Tending to prevent. 

PREVIOUS, pre’-vé-iis, 146, 120; a. (See Pre-.) 
Going before, prior, autecedent. 

Pre’-vi-ows-ly, ad. Beforehand, antecedently, 

Pre’ -vi-owa-ness, s. Antecedence. 

PREVISION, pré-vizh/-an, 147: s, Foresight. 


T PREWARN, pré-wiwrn’, 140: v. ». To 
forewarn. 

PREY=pray, 100: s. Spoil, booty, plunder; that 
which is seized or is liable to be seized in vrder to 
be devoured ; ravage, depredation ; a beast or animal 
of prey is a carnivorous avimal. 

To Prey, v. n. (With on or upon.) To plunder, to rub ; 
tw feed by violence ; to corrode. 

Preyer, s. Robber, devourer, plunderer. 


PRIAPISM, pri’-d-pizm, 138: s. A venereal 
tension, iv general pretervatural. 

PRICE=prics, s. Equivalent paid for any thing; 
reward ; value estimated by a gold or silver standard: 
—See Mouey. 

To Price, v. a. To pay for, [Obe. 3] to prize. 

Price’-.ess, a. Invaluable; also valuelese. 

To Prizg, 137: v. a. To rate, to value at a certain 
price; to esteem, to value highly. 

Pri’-zer, 8. One that values. 

Vo PRICK =prick, v. a. and. To pierce with a 
small puncture ; to form or erect with an acuminated 
puint, as the ears; to fix by the point, the accusative 
being tollowed by ix or intu; to hang or place on a puint ; 
to nominate by a puocture,—to mark; to mark a tune, 
Wheace the old ean prick’-song; to make acid 
oo as to prick the throat in drinking ; to spur, to impel ; 
to pierce with remorse =—new. ‘To come upou the spur; 
in old authors, to aim at a point; to dress oue’s self 
for show. 

Prick, s. A sharp slender instrument, a guad ; a thorn; 
& puncture; a puint; a point at which archers aim ; 
the print of a hare io the ground. 

Prick’-er, s. Something to prick with. 

Prick’-et, 14; s. A buck in his second year, 

Prick’-ing, 4. Sensation of being pricked. 

Prid-kle, 101: 8. A small pointed shoot growing 
from the bark, as in the Koo-ebeiry, the moss-ruse, Xc., 
and thus distinguished trom the thorn, which grows 
from the wood; any small sharp point; ancieutly, a 
basket made of briers. 

Prick!-ly, a. Full of prickles. 

~ Prick’-li-ness, s.  Fulnoss of prickles. 

ea” The compounds ure Prick’-iouse, (uame of contempt 
tor a tulor;) rick madam, (species of houseleek ;) 
Prick’ puach, (a woxkman’s tol to prick a round mark 
in cold iron ;) Prick’-sung, (a song pricked duwn, or 
having its notes written :) Prick’.woed, (a tree 3) 
Prica’ie-back’, (a lish also called stickleback,) &c. 

PRIDE=pride, «.  Inordinate self-esteem ; the be- 
haviour which indicates contempt or slight esteem of 
others ; sometimes self-esteem simply, and distance or 
reserve not indicative of coutempt; dignity, elevation ; 
ornament, show, splendor: it seems to have been used 
tur the state of the female Least suliciting the male. 
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To Pride. v.a. To rate high, always fullowed wy « 
reciprocal pronoun, 

Pri/-ding-ly, ad. In pride of heart. 

Pride’-fal, 117: a. Involent. {Unasaal.) 

Pride’-iess, a. Without pride. (Chaucer.] 

PRIE=pry, 106: 8. Privet. (Tuseer.} 

PRIEF=prife, 106: 8. Proof. (Spenser.} 

To Prieve, v. a. To prove. (Chaucer.] 

PRIER.—See under To Pry. 

PRIEST, préeat, 103: s. One who officiates ia 
sacred offices; specifically, one above a deacon and 
below a bishop. 

Priest/-exs, 8. A female priest. 

Priest/-ly, a. Becoming a priest, saccrdotal. 

Priest/-li-ness, s. Quality of being priestly. 

Priest/-like, a. Like a pricst. 

Priest’-craft, 2. Art of priests to gain power. 

Priest'-hood, s. Office of a priest; the sacerdutal order. 

Priest’-rid-den, a. Managed by pricais. 

To PRIG= prig, v.n. To fileh [Vulg.] 

Pria, s. A thief; {this is the sense in Shakspeare, 
and in cant lungnaye to thie day:] a pert, copecited, 
pragmatical, aud, generalsy, little fellow, 

Prig’/-gish, 77: a. Conceited, coxcomical. 

PRILL=pril, s. A fish commonly called Brill. 

PRIM=prim, z. (A contraction of Primitive.) Formal, 
precise, nice to affectation. 

To Prim, v. a. To deck up with affected nicety. 

Prim’-ly, ad. With primness. 

Prim/-ness, 2. Affected niceness or formality. 

PRIMACY, PRIMAGE, &c.—See under Primal 

PRIMAL=pri/-mdl, a. First. See Supp. 

Pri'-mar-y, a, First in the order of time ; first in 
intention or meaning; first in piace or rank. See Sep. 

Pri/-mar-i-ly, ad. Originally ; in the first intention ; 
in the first place. 

Pri/-mar-i-ness, & State of being primary. 

Pra'-maas, 8. The first expense or drawback on ar 
article of foreign purchase, namely, the duty payable 
to the master and mariners of the ship. 

Pit/-mare, 8. The chief ecclesiastic. See also Supp 

Pri/-mate-ship, #. Dignity or office of primate. 

Pri/-ma-cy, #. Primateship; in a general sense, ex- 
cellency, supremacy. 

Pri-mat’-:-cal, &8: a. Pertaining to the primacy. 

Prime, a. and 8. Primal, first, origival; principal, 
first-rate; early, blooming; the Prim-rose is the prime 
or early rose; excellent; forward, and hence Jechervus* 
—8. The beginuing, the first part; the spring of life; 
the dawn of day; the first canonical hour; the spring 
of the year; the best part, the height. 

Pri’-my, a. Blooming. (Shaks.] 

To Prime, v. n. and a. (Used with only a special ap- 
plicatiou.) To serve for the charge of a gun heture it 
can go off :—art. To put [a guu] inte a cundi ion for 

going off,—to put powder into the pan: the pri”miny- 

wire ia polited wire fur penetrating the veut of a gun. 

Pri’-ming, s. Powder iu the pan; first culouring. 

Prime’-ly, acd. Originally, primarily, in the first place; 
in vulgar style, excellently, supremely well 

Prime’-ness, 8. State of being first; excellence. 

Pri/-mer, a. and s. First, original: Pri’mer-fine”, 
4 fine due to the kiug on the writ or commencement vl 
a suit by fine:—s. A first bouk: see the uext word. 

Puum’-£r, 3. A book to be used Girt or foremost,— 
a book of devotions in the Roman Catholic church; a 
first book for children; a printing type, ortginally 
used for the Prayer-bouk called a Prioer. 

Prin-¥/-rxo, [Sp.] ¢. An old game at cards, so called 
because he that first shows w certain order of curds is 
the wiuner, 

Pru-me/-vat, (pri-meé/-vdl) a. Original 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Pri-me’-vous, 120: a. Primeva‘. 
Piei!eui-ar!/-nj-AL, 90: a. Primogenial. 
Pri’-me-ge”-ni-ows, 120: a. Primogenial. 
Pse1-MiP/-ie1.AR, @. Pertaining to the first man or 


captain of those who wielded the javelin, and formed 
the vanguard of an old Roman army. 


Pri-mi?’-ra, (pri-mish’-€-de, 147, 101) ». p’. 

The first fruits, which were offered to the gods. [Lat-} 
Pri-mit’-tal, (-mish’~a@l) a. Pertaining to primitia. 
Prein’-1-Tive, 92: a.and s. Established from the be- 


ginning, original ; formal, affected|y solemn, imitating. 
the supposed gravity of early time: in this seuse 


generally contracted to Prim, which see; primary, not 
derivative :—s. A primitive word. 
Prim/-i-tive-ly, 105: ad. Originally; primarily ; 
according to ancient practice. 
Prin)’-i-uve-ness, 8. State of being primitive. 
Prim/-i-ty, s. State of being first. [Pearson.] 
Prim/-neoss, s.—See under Prim. 


Pral!-mo-Gu!/-n 1-41, 90: a. First-born, original, con- 
stitnent: this is the nsual form, but old writers mo:e 
correctly use Primiyental, &c. 

Pri’-mo-gen”-i-tor, 8. Forefather. 

Pri’-mo-gen"-t-ture, 147: 8. Seniority of bir:h. 

Pri/-mo-gen”-i-ture-ship, #. Right of eldership. 

Pri-mor’-pr-ar, 146: a. and 8. Original, existing 
from the beginning:—s. Origin, first principle; Jrr- 
mor dina, which might be expected to have the sme 
meaning, is used only as the uame of a plum. 

Pri-mor’-di-ate, a. Original. 

Pium’-rosr, 157: 8. A flower; (see Prime:) Shak- 
epeare uses it adj. ctively for flowery. 

Pri'-mum-mon’-1-18, | Lat.] s A first mover. 

Pri/-m y.—See higher, under Prime. 

PRINCE=prince, s. (Compare with the next class.) 
Literally,a chief; a sovereign, a ruler; in old authors, 
a ruler of either sex, but for the feminine we now 
use Princess; the sou of a king, and specially the 
eldest son; the chief of any body of men. 

Tu Prince, v. n. To play the prince. (Shaks] 

Prince’-ly, adj. and adv. Becoming a prince, royal, 
angust; haviog the rank of a prince; having the ap- 

arance of a prince :—adv. Ina princely manner. 

Prince’-li-ness, 8, State or quality of being princely. 

Prince’-like, a. Princely. 

Prince’-dum, s. Rank of a prince; sovereignty. 

Prin’-cess, s. A femule prince. 

wa Among the compounds, /’rince’s- feather isa herb, 
and Prince’s-met:t a factitions metal made of the 

parest brass mixed with tin or zinc, suid to have been 
invented by I'nnce Rupert. 

Prin/-ci-pai’/-i-ty, 84: #. The country which gives 
title toa prince; Shakspeare uses it fur a prince: see 
the word also iu the next cl..ss. 

Prin’-ci-pate, s. Principality. (Barrow.) 

PRINCIPAL. prin’-cé-pal, 105 : a. and s. Chief, 
of the first rate; important. essential; Spenser uses it 
for Princely, the foregoing class and this being etymo- 
logically related:—s. A head, a chief. nut a second ; 
one primarily engaged, not an accessiry oF auxtihary ; 
a president o> governor; a capital sum placed out at 
interest, 

Prin’-ci-pal-ly, ad. Chiefly, above all. 

Prin’-ci-pal-ness, s. State of being principal 

Prin’-ci-pal/’-i-ty, s. State of being the principal,— 
sovereignty; sup+riority, predominance: see also in 
the previous class 

Prin-cip’-i-a, 90, 2: 8. pd. First principles. 

Prin-cip’-t-a’-t-on, 89; 8. Analysis into elemental 
paris. [Bacen.) 

Prin’-ci-ple, 101. #. Element, constituent part: ori- 
ginal cause; operative cause ; fundamental truth, first 
position from which others are deduced; ground of 
action, motive; tenet: in vld authors, beginning. 


PRI 


To Prin’-ci-ple, v. a. To establish firmly in the mind 
asa principle; tu educate io good principles. 

PRINCOX, prin’-cocks, s. A prim coxcomb : undet 
the form prin’cock, it seems to have been applied ad- 
jectively to a child male saucy by over-indulgeuce. 
(Shaks. 

To PRINK, pringk, 158: v. 2. To prank, which see. 

To PRINT=print, v. a. and . To mark by pres- 
sure; to impress so as to leave its form; particulurly, 
to impress on paper by artiticial process ; and distine- 
tively, to impress by means of lctlers or types pre- 
viously composed or arranged after what is technically 
called copy:—neu. To use the art of typography ; to 
publish a book. 

Print, s. Mark or form made by impresmon; that 
which leases its impression; a cut in wood or metal to 
be impressed on paper; the impression made; the let- 
ters in a printed bouk; a printed work; often, distinc. 
age f an ephemeral work, as a newspaper: Ja print, 
av old phrase signifying in form, in exact arrangement, 
as the letters of a printed book compared with munu- 
script. 

Priut’-er, 3. One that prints buoks; une that stains 
linen with figures. 

Print’-ing, 8. Art or process of printing books. 

Print’-less, a, That leaves no impression. 

@2t- Among the compounds are Print” ing-ink’; Prinf*iag- 
pa’per; Prinf‘ing-press’, &c. 

PRIOR=pri’-or, a. and s. Former, before, antcce 
dent: —s. (see below :)—a prio’ri is a Latin phrase sig- 
nifyiny from prior knowledge of what must necessarily 
be, applied tu an argumeut which infers au effect frum 
a huown c:iu;e, strictly, from a necessary cause... 

Pri-or-ly, ad, Autecedently. (Geddes. } 

Pri-or/-i-ty, 84, (05: s. State of being first; ante- 
cedence in time; antecedence in place. 

Pia’ or, 8. He who is before or above, but not the 
first,—the superior of a menastery, but below an abbot. 

Pri/-or-ess, s. The lady superior of a convent. 

Pri/-or-ate, a. Government of a prior. 

Prif-or-ship, s. State or office of a prior. 

Pri/-or-y, s. A couvent iu dignity below an abbey. 


PRISAGE, pri/-saye. @. Au ancient duty, now called 
butleruge, by which the king took at his own price a 
certain proportion of every cargo of wines brought into 
certain ports: Piisace (pri’-zaye) has another 
meaning, namely, the share which belongs to the kiug 
oradmiral of merchandise taken as lawful prize at sea. 
PRISM, prizm, 158: s. A solid contained by plane 
figures, of which, two that are opposite (the bases or 
ends) are equal, similar, nud parallel to each other, 
and the others (the sides) are parallelograims; the 
prism of glass used in optical experiments is a prism 
whose ends are trianyles, Literally, something cut olf. 
Pris-mat/-ic. a. Formed as qa prism. 
Pris-mat’-i-cal-!y, ad. In form as a priem. 
Pris’-mat-oid’’-a|. a. Similar to a prism. 
Pris’-moid, s. A body like a prism. 
PRISON, priz-én, 151, cvdlog. priz/-zn, 114: s. 
A strong hold in which persons are confined, a gaol. 
To Pris/-on, v. a. To imprison. (Milton.] 
Pris’-on-er, 3. One who is confined ; a captive ; one 
who is under arrest. 
Pris’-on-ment, s. Imprisonment. (Shaks. } 
ga As compounds, Pris’un-base is a rural game, also 
called Prigoners -base and Pris'on bars; and Pity un- 
house, for Prison, is a word used by Shakespeare. 
PRISTINE, pris/-tin, 1U5: a. (Compare Primal, 
&e.) First, ancient, original, See Compounds in Sup. 
PRITH EE=prith’-¢y, ad. “1 pray thee.” 
PRITTLE-PRATTLE. prit-tl-pradttl, 101: a 
Empty talk, trifliny Joquacity. (Colloq) 
PRIVACY, PRIVA DO.—See in the ensuing class 
PRIVATE=pri'-vats, a. and 8. Single, individuas 
not noted or known as of public or general concert 


The sign = is used afier modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound, 
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mission, 165: vizh-un, i.e. wsion, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 


PRO PRO 


yaticular; alone, nut accompanied; sequestered; not Pro/-ba-ter-y, a, Serving for proof. 

open: Jn priva‘e, secretly :—s. In old authors, a secret Pro-ba’-tor, [Lat.] s. An examiner, an Spprore : 

oxge “ Eerileclae business; in muderu use, a com- an accuser, or one who undertakes w prove a charge. 
Pri!-vate-ly, ad. Secretly, not openly. Pro-ba/-tum-est", {Lat.] It is tried” or * psoved* 
Pri/-vate-ness, s (Socreey : teteeeat: : often written at the end ofa recipe. 

ye ; . ROBE, &. An instrument by which a surgeon (ries s 
Pri’-vaccy, s. State of being secret; retin ASU ee proves the depth of a wound: something used as 4 


treat: Arbuthnot uees it improperly for Privity; it . as 
: ity. probe: Prube-scissors are such as UpeD wounds, Laving 
seeins once to have been also used for taciturnity a button at the end of one of the thee 


Pu-val-po, 97: 8. A secret friend. [ Wotton. } To P 
rube, va. T with be, 
Piu’-v.4-rzER", 8. A private ship of war licensed by es thoroughly. o try & probe, to search 


government to take prizes from the patee fe Pxrow’-i-r¥, 54, 105: 8. Goodness that hms bes 
Pruv/-y, (priv’-dy, 105) a. and s. sae secrets! proved,—honesty, sincenty, veracity. 
Pk ried or ey eaiis; Admitted to secrets of state— | DRORLEM rob/-18m, 8. That which is throws 
5 be privy or private plac,—a necessary house. Sorth for ing nye question to be solve. 
Priv ~i-ly, ad, Secretly, privately. . Prob/-lem-a-tist, $. One who proposes probiens 
Priv’-i-ty, 105: 8. Private communication ; jomt (Evelyn, 1668.) B. Jon. uses with aluicrons purpos 
kuowledge, Lelia sap aeae ae consciousness: less the correspunileut verb, To Prot!lematize’. 
properly, privacy; in the plural, secret parts, Prob’-lem-at"-i-cal, g Questionable 
ons soe? . oe has P coe? a” . 9 e ° 
er the rompounds are Prio'y-coun™se/lr; Prio’y sea Prob/-lem-at!’-i-cal-ly, ad. Questionably. 


or Pric’y-sig”net, (the seal which the king uses iu 
matters subordinate that do not require the great PROBOSCIS=prd-bas’-sis, 8. (See Pro.) A sncat; 
but particularly the trunk of the elephant. 


seal:) &e. 
PRIVATION, pri-va’-shin, 89: &. The state of A ntl h?e é 
being deprived y something: act of removing some gtd shes sh us, 90: a. (See Pm) 
Pro-cac’-rty, (-cass/-é-tdy, 92) 8. Sauc:sess. 


thing from another thing ; absence; deposition or de- 
PROCATARCTIC, prd/-cat-ark"-tick. a. Teot 


gradation frem rank or office, 
Piiv/-4-11vR, (priv/-d-tiv, 92, 105) @ and s, 
P 
ing remotely to the commencement of disease, as cis- 
tinguished from proximate, 


Caasing privation of any thing; consisting in the ab. 
sence of something, out pusitive s—s. ‘That which has 
Pro’-cat-arr-is, 188: 9 Preexistent canse of 
disease. 


metaphysical existence by the absence of som« thing, 
PROCEDURE. —See in the ensuing class. 


as silence, which exists by the absence of sound. 
To PROCEED=pré.céd/, v. m. (See Pro) Te 


Priv/-a-tive-ly, ud. So as to be privative. 

Priv’-a-Uve-ness, 8. State of being privative. 
go of come furward or forth ; to pass from ove Stev te 
another; hence the particular applications,—to wrasse 


PRIVET=priv/@t, ld: s. An evergreen plant. 
PRIVILEGE. priv/-d-lédge, 92, 105, 102: ¢. 

act; to be transacted; to Carry on juridical proces; 
to take effect; tu be produced. 


Peculiar advantage; a right not universal; immunity. 
@ Priv'--leve, v. a. To grant a privilege to; to 

5 i Pro-ceed’-er, 8. One who goes forward. 
Pro-ceed’-ing, 8. Provese; procedure. 


exempt from danger or cetusure; to exempt, 
PRIVILY, PRIVY, &c.—See under Private. 

Pro-ce’-dure, 147: 8. Act of proceediug ; progres; 
Manner of proceeding, manayement; in old aulLuts, 


PRIZE=prizg, s. Something /aken or gained by 
produce, 


Coulest or contention ; sumething taken by adventure 
Proc’-zeps, (priss’didz, 81, 143) 8. pl. Tame, 


im war. 
Pri'-zer, 8. A prize-fighter. {Shaks.] 

rent; the movey arisiug out of a Cummercial transac 
tion. 


Prize’-fight-er, (-11-ter, 115) 8. One who fights 
Proc’-ess, 59: 8. A Proceeding or moving forward; 


pubiicly for a reward. 
To PRIZE, PRIZER.—See under Price. , 

gtadual progress; methodical a; TUNgeMent ; operation; 

in a special se..se, course of law; alou that wiich cumes 


PRO=pro, [ Lat. ] For. Pro and Con, (for Pro et 
oat or rises fourth frum a bone, t. e. an eminence OF pru- 


ta) fur aud against: ue particle, both of Greek 
un tin origin, enters into the com sition of many i Sie . . 
words, but seldom: with such distiuel aienaine as to Pic Pa aa oa ete = abs ‘ 
authorize a reference to it in the manner adopted with O-CE “SION, (-c “stl - UND, ). & An LAU s 
Other pretixes: in some instances, however, this may | _ forth; a train marching in ceremonious solemnity. 

: doue wheu it occurs in the senses ol dc fure, in fruat, Tu Pro-ces “800, v.a@. To go ia Procession. [Vulgar] 
Sorward, &c., a8 well as in that of for. Sve Supp. Pro-ces’-sion-al » @ and gs. Relating to processiva : 

—s. A bok of the processiuns of the Roman chaich 

Pro-ces’-sion-ar-y, @. Consisting in processiou. 


PROA=prd/-d. 8. A long varruw versel used in the 
PROCE LEUSMATIC=privsd-Ihec-mat”-ick, 


South Seas; sumetimes written Prove. 
a. Encouraging by a call or song. 


PROBABLE, prdt/-d-bl, 92, 101: a. (Compare 
the ensuing class.) That curd be proved, {Milton i] 
PROCELLOUS, pro-céi/-lis, 120: @ Tex 
pestuous, 


likely, haviug more evidence than the contrary. 
Prob/-a-bly, 105: ad. In likelihood. 
Prob/-a-bil’-i-ty, 84, 105: . That degree of evi. PROCEPTION, pré-cép/-shiin. 89 : s. (Sce Pro) 
dence, or that appearance of truth, which induees be- A taking beforehai.d, a Preuccupation. (K. Charles ] 
PROCERE=pré-cére’, @ Tall [Evelyn] 
Pro-cer’-i-ty, 92, 103: ». Talluess, [Addison] 


lief, but uot Certainty. 
PROBATE=prd-bdte, s. Proof, (Skelton ;] spe- 
PROCESS, PROCESSION, &c.—See under To 
Proceed. 
PROCHEIN, pr6‘-shén, 161, 120: a, Near, nex, 


cially, the proof of a will, being the official copy, with 

the certificate of its having been proved, 

ro-ba!-on, 89: 8. Act of proving; proof, evidence, 

testimony ; trial; moral trial; noviciate. 
Pro-ba/-tion-er, 8 One on trial; a novice. as prochein amy, (a’-mey) next friend. ( Law.} 
Pro-ba’-tivn-er-ship, & State of a probatiuner; PROCHRONISM, pro’-crdn-izm, 161, 15%: 

Proba tionship, state of pro!ntion. (See Pro.) An antedutiag,—a species of anachronism. 
Pro-ba'-tion-al, a. Probationary. PROCIDENCE, prisw/-d-d&nce, 92,105:0. 4 
Pro-ba!-tion-ar-y, 4. Serving for trial. falling down, a rolapsus. 
Pro’-sa-rive, 103: a. Serving for trial. Pro-cid’-u-ovs, 120: ¢, That falls from its place. 

The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the 
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‘ PRO PRO 
PROCINCT, prd-cingkt’, 158: s. A girding up, 


a state of complete preparation for actiun. ([ Milton.) 
To PROCLALM=prd-claim’, v. a. (See Pro.) To 
romulyate, to pronuunce publicly; to outlaw by pub- 
fic denunciation. 


Pro-claim/-er, s. One that proclaims. 

Proc’-la-ma”-sion, 92, 89: 8. Publication by au- 
thority; a royal declaration to the people. 

PROCLIVE=pré-clive, a, Inclining. [1653 ] 

Pro-clif-vous, 120: a. Tending by nature. 

Pro-cliv'-i-ty, 92, 84: #. Tendency, proneness. 

PROCONSUL=pré-cin’-siil, s. (See Pro) He 
who governed fur a consul,—the magistrate of a Ro- 
mau province, 

Pro-cun’-su-lar, a. Belonging to a procousul. 

Pro-con!-sul-ship, s Office of a proconsul. 

To PROCRASTINATE, pré-cras’-té-nate, v. a. 


aud x. To put off till to-morrow, of from time tu time, 
to defer :—aneu. To be dilatory. 


Pro-cras’-ti-na/-tor, 38: s. A delayer. 
Pro-cras’-ti-na-tion, 89: 8. A delaying: delay. 
To PROCREATE=pro’-creé-at, v.u. To gene- 


Pro-dig-:ous-ly, ad. Amazingly, portentously ; iy 
famil ar hyperbole, amaziusly. 

Pro-dig'-iows-ness, 8. Quality of being prodigious.. 

Prov’-ray, 92: 8. Any thing out of the ordinary 
process of nature, such as formerly gave ground for 
omens; a portent; MoMmster; any thing astonishing 
for good or bad 

PRODITOR, prid’-é-tor, 92: 3. & traitor. 

Prod’-i-to’-rt-ous, 90: a, Proditory. 

Prod’-i-tor-y, @. Treacherous. [Miltou: prose. 

Pro-pit’-ron, (prd-dish/-tin, 89) # Treason. 

PRODROM E=pro’-drdie, s. A forerunner. Sup. 

T,» PRODUCE=pré-dics, ». a. (See Pro.) To 
bring forth into view 5 to exhibit to the public; to 
bring furth or forward; to canse; to generate: in 


another literal and now unusual sense, tu extend, 
lengthen.—See the noun lower. 


Pro-du/-cer, 8. One that produces. 

Pro-du'-cent, a. That exhibits. (Ayliffe.] 

Pro-duce’-ment, s. Production. (Milton: prose.) 

Pro-du'-cs-ble, a. That may be produced, 

Pro-dul-ci-ble-ness, 8. State of being producible. 

Pro-dul-ci-bil!’-s-ty, Biss. Producibleness. 

Prov'-uck, $3: s. That which any thing yields or 
brings,—product ; amount, profit, gain. 

Picon!-ucr, # Something produced by nature ; some- 
thing produced by art,—work, composition; thing 
consequential, effect ; result, sum, 

Pro-duc’-tile, a. That may be drawn out in length. 

Pro-duc-tive, 105: a. Having power tw produce, 
fertile, generative, efficient. 

Pru-duc’-tive-ness, 8. Quality of being productive. 

Pro-duc’-tion, 89: @. Act of producing ; thing pro- 
duced ; fruit, product; work of art or study. 

PROEM=pro’-ém, 8. Preface, introduction. Suppe 

Pro-e-mi-al, 90: «. Introductory. 

PROEM PTOSIS=pii’-Emp-th-sts, s. A hap 
pening befure,—applied as a name to the Junar syna- 
tion or addition of a day to prevent the uew muon 
from happening too soun. 

PROFACE, prd-fiss’; interj. “ Much good to you,” 
the corruption of an Italian word, (Shaks.} 

PROFANE=pré-fand, a. Irreverent to sacred 
pames or things: polluted, not pure ; not purified by 
holy rites; iu a youd sense, secular as distiuct from 
sacred, 

To Pro-fane’, v..a. To pollute, to violate ; to put to 
wrony Use. 

Pro-fa/-ner, s. Polluter, violator. 

Pro-fane’-ly, ad. With profuneuess. 

Pro-fave/-ness, 8. lrrevereuce of what is sacred. 

Pro-fan!--ty, s. Profaneness. (Litile authorized.) 

Prol'-a-na"-t0n, 92,89: s. Violation of things sacred ; 
irreverence to holy persuns or things. 

PROFECTION, pro-(éck’-shun, s. Advauee. 

PROFERT.— See under To Profter. 


To PROFESS=pré-fésy’, v. a. and vn. To make 
open declaration of; to declare in strong terms; to 
exhibit the appearance of; declare publicly one’s 
skill in an art or science in order to invite employ- 
meut:—ncu. To declare openly ; to enter into a state 
by public declaration; in old authors it sometimes 
hus the special sense, to declare frivndship. 

Pro-fessed’, (-tést, 114, 143) part. ad. Declared. 

Pro-fes’-sed-ly, ad. Avowedly ; undeniably. 

Pro-fes’-ston, en 147) s. Declaration ; act 
of solemn declaration; calling, vocation; specially, 
an employment mquring learning, as those of di 
vinity, physic. and law: hence, &@ learned avucatiob 
as distinguished from a trace. 

Pro-fes'-sion-al, a. Relating to any calling; emplosec 
in a learned avocation. and not in trade. 


rate. 

Pro'-cre-a’-teve, 105: a. Generative, productive. 

Pro’’-cre-a’ -tive-ness, & Power of generation. 

Pro”-cre-a/-t-t, 38: 8. Generator, begetter. 

Prof-cre-a’/-tion, 89: 8. Generation, production. 

Pro’-cre-ant, a. and s. Productive; pregnant :-—s- 
That which generiutes. 

PROCTOR=prock’-tor, 33: 8. Originally. a pro- 
cursator,—one who manages another's affairs; an 
atiorney of the spiritual court; a mauager of the uni- 
versity. 

To Proc’-tor, v.a. To manage, a cant word. (Shaks. } 

Proc/-tor-age, 8 Mana,ement, in contempt. (Mil:on.) 

Proc/-tor-ship, 8. Office or dignity of a proctor. 

Proc-tur’-i-cal, $8: a. Ofa ee ({Prideaux.] 

PROCUMBENT=pré-cumtbént, a. (See Pro.) 
Lying down on the face, prone; in botany, trailing. 

PROCURABLE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

To PROCURE=pri-cie, v.a. and n. (See Pro.) 


To take into care fur another,—to manage or transact 
for another; more commonly, to obtain, to acquire ; 


to contrive, to forward: in a sense not frequent, to 
prevail on :—aeu. To procure, in the special sense of 
to pimp. 
Pro-cu'-rer, 8. One that procures ; in a special sense, 
one that procures for last,—a pimp. 
Pro-cu/-ress, s. A bawd. 
Pro-cure’-ment, 8. Act of procuring. 
Pro-cu’-ra-ble, 101: a. Obtainable. 
Proc!-v-ral-ror, 33: 8. The manager of some busi- 
ness for another,—a proctor. 
Proc’-u-ra’-wr-y, a. Tending to procuration. 
Proc’-u-ra-to’-ri-al, 90: a. Made by a proctor. 
Proc/-u-ra-cy, 8. Management of something for some- 


body. 

Proc/-u-ra”-tion, 89: s. Management of affairs for 
avother; a sum paid by an incumbent to the bishop 
at visitations; less frequently, act of procuring, geDe- 


rally. 

PRODIGAL, préd’-é-gal. 92, 105: a. and 2. 
Profuse, wasteful, lavish, with of before the thing :—s. 
A waster, a speodthriff. 

Prod!--gal-ly, ad. Profusely, wastefully. 

To Prod!-i-gal-ize, v. x. To play the prodigal. (Unus.] 

Prod/-i-gal"-t-ty, 84, 105: a. Extravaganes, profu- 
sion, waste. 

PRODIGIOUS, prd-did’-j’as, 146, 120: u. (Re. 
lated etymologically tothe previous class.) Very zreat, 
enurmous; hence, astonishing ; monstrous; portentous, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Cassonants: mish-iin, i.e. mussion, 160: Vizh an. e. vision, 165: this, 166; thén, 164. 
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Pro-fed/-son-al-ly, ad. By profession; iu way of | 


profession. 


PRO 


cine by which the event of « disease is huuwas tna 
its symptoms, 


Pro-fen’-sor, 38: 8. One who openly professes any | 7o Proa-Nos’-TI-CaTE, v. a. To foretet. 


th.og; a public teacher, particularly if appointed by 
any national corporation; in some writings it means 
one whu is visibly religious. 

Pro-fes/-sor-ship, #. State or office of a public teacher. 

Pro-les'-s0r-y, a. Professorial. (Bacon.} 

Pro!-fes-su"-ri-al, 90: a. Relating to a professor or 
professors; taught by professors, 

To PROFFER=pi6l/-fer, v. a. To propose, to 
offcr to acceptauce; to attempt of ove’s own accord, 

Prof!-fer, s. Something proposed tu acceptances. 

Prot/-fer-er, 8. He that offers. 

Pro’-rexr. A bringing forward or exhibition, or a 
record fa curia, that is, cout [Law.] 

PROFICIENCE, pid-fish’-énce, 147: «. 

PROFICIENCY, prd-fish’n-céy, } (See Pro.) 


A getting forward; udvancement, improvement guined. 


Pro-tic’-ient, s. One advanced in a study. 
Pro-fic’-u-vus, 12U: a. Profitable. (Harvey.] 


PROFILE, pro/-fecl, 104: ¢. Primarily, an oat- 


line ; hence, a head or portrait represented sideways. 
To Pro-ltle/, v. a. To draw the outline of. 
Pro-ff'-list, s. He who draws profiles. (Modern.] 


PROFIT=prof"-it, #. Pecuniary gain; the surplus of 


- moncy which remains toa dealer above that with which 
he begau ; the completed transaction ; proficiency. 
To Prol’-it, v. a. and n. To benefit, to advantage ; 
to improve ;—new. To yain advantage; to make im- 

provement; to be of advantage. 

Prof’-it-ing, #. Gain, advantage. 

Prot’-it-a-ble, 101: a. Lucrative; advantageous. 

Prot’-it-e-bly, ad. Guinfully ; usefully. 

Prof’-it-a-bie-uess, 8. Gainfulness; usefulness. 

ProP-it-less, a. Void of gain er advantage. 

To PROFLIGATE, prdf’-lé-gate, v. a. To drive 
away, to overcome. | Futherby, 1022; Harvey.] 

Prof’-li-yra!'-tton, 89: 8. Defeat, rout. (Bacon.] 

Puror!-1.1-aarx, a. and s. Driven from decent society ; 
lost to virtue and decency :—s. An abandoned wietch. 

Prot'-li-gate-ly, ad. Shamelessly. 

Prof’-lt-gate-ness, s. Quality of being profligate. 

Prof’-li-ga-cy, 2. Shameless vice, licentiousuess. 

PROFLUENT, prdf-l'oo-Ent, 109: a. (Sce 
Pro.) Flowiny forward. 

Prot’-lu-ence, 8. Progress, course. 

PROFOUN D=pré-fownd’, 31: a. and &. Deep; 
intellectually deep; deep iu contrivance; having 
hidden qualities; owly, humble, submissive :—s, The 
sea; the abyss: Glanvil uses it as a verb in the 
seuse of to dive, to penetrate. 

Pro-found!-ly, ad. Deeply ; with deep insight. 

Pro-found!-ness, s. Depth of place or knowledge. 

Pao-rvunv’-r-Ty, 8. Profoundness. 

PROFUSE= pré-ltic’, 152: a. Lavish. 

Pio-fuse!-ly, ad. Lavishly, with exuberance. 

Pro-fuse’-ness, 8. Profusion. 

Pro-re-siox, (-zhtn, 147) @.  Lavishness, pro- 
dicality, extravagance ; abundance, exuberant pleuty. 

To PROG=piéy, v. a. To procure by beggarly 
tricks; to rub: tu shift for provisions. (Obs. or vulgar. ] 

Prog, s. Victuals; provision of any kind. [A low word.] 

To PROGENERATE=pié-gén!-&r-dte, v. a. To 
beget, to propagate. 

Pro-gen/-er-a”-tiun, 89: 8. A begetting. [Unus.] 

Pro-gen’-i-tor, 38: 8. Forcfather, ancestor. 

Proa’-n-ny, (prdd/-yé-néy) 8. Offepr'ng, race. 

PROGNOSIS= prog-no’-cts, 8. (See Pro.) A fore- 
knowing,— applied as the name of thet part of medi- 


Prog-nov"-ti-ca’-tor, 38: 3. A furcknower. 

Prog-nos’-ti-ca”-tion, 8. A foreknowing : forcioken. 

Prog-nos’-tic, a. and ». Foreshowing: furetok-aing 
disease or recovery :—s, The judgement formed of tbe 
event of a disease ; a prediction; a tukeu lure: uu. ing. 

Prog-nos’-ti-ca-ble, a. That may be foretold. 

PROGRAMMA=pré-gram/-md, «. A university 
term for a billet or advertisement noti ving an orate i 
procession, &e.; a bill of the outline of an entertais 
ment, oft.n written as nu Enytish word, Progra, 
sometimes in the French form, Prograume, 

PROGRESS =prdy’-réss, 2. (See Pro.) Advan: 
ment, motion forward; proficience ; remuval frum ave 

lace to anvther; specially, the journey uf a soverviga 
D state. 

To Pxo-ouxss’, 83: v. 2. To move onward, to ad- 
vance. @@> This verb is a modern ievival, with its 
accent on the second instead of the first syllable, where 
Shakspeare places it; Milton uses it actively, “ To pro 
gress a circle,” i. c. to move round it. 

Pro-yres’-stve, 105: a. Going forward, advancing. 

Pro-gres’-sive-ly, ad. By gradual s:eps. 

Pro-gres/-sive-ness, 8. Siate of advancing. 

Pro-gres’-siou, (-grésh’-iin, 147) s. Regular and 
Rradual advance ; motion furward ; course ; intellectual 
edvance. 

Pro-gres’-sion-al, a, Advancing, being in an advance 
ing state. 

To PROHIBIT =prd-hib’-it, v. a. To forbid, ta 
interdict by authority; to debar, to hinder. 

Pro-hib’-i-ter, 36: 8. One that prohibits 

Pro-hib’-t.tive, 105: a. Prohibitory. 

Pro-hib’--tor-y, a. Implying prohibition, forbidding. 

Pro’-hi-bit/-ion, 89: §. A forbidding ; an interdict; 
a writ to stop proceedings iu an inferior court, 


To PROIN=proyn, 29: v. m. To prane. [Oba | 
To PROJECT=prd-jéck?, v. a. and n. (See Pro) 


To throw or cast forward; to exhibit a form, as of the 
image thrown on a mirror; also, (from the nean,) te 
scheme or contrive as a project :—neu. To jut cut o 
shoot forward ; see the noun last in the cless. 

Pro jec’-tile, (-til, 105) anda. A body projected 
or pat in motiou:—adj. Impelled furward, 

Pro-jec’-teun, SY: 8. Act of throwing forward or 
away; in old chemistry, the crisis of ao operation; 
Usually, a part jutting ont, as ia a buildiuy: also, a 
plan or deliveation; und, from the noun below, a 
scheminy or plan of action. 

Pro-ject’-ment, s. Design, contrivance. [Clarendun ) 

Pro-ject’-or. s. One who forms schemes or desi gna, 
often meant distinctively for a wild schemer. 

Pro-jec’-ture, (-tuire, 147 ) 8. A jutting out. 

Pros’-zcr, 83; s, Scheme, design, contrivaner. 

PROLAPSE=pré-laps', 189: 8. A falling down 
or out, particularly of some internal part of the baily. 

To PROLATE=pré-late’, v. a. To utter. 

Pro-late’, a. Brought out beyond the exact figure, as 
a sphere drawn vut at the poles. 

Pro-la!-tion, s. A bringing out of worda,—utterane. 

PROLEGOM ENA=prol!-é-pim"-&n-d, 8. pl. 
lutroductury observations: the singular is Proleyo 
menon, 

PROLEPSIS=prd-lép’-sis, s. Anticipatiun,—ep- 
pie! tu a figure of speech by which objections are met 

‘orehand., 

Pro-lep’-tic, 88: } a. Previous, antecedent, applied 

Pro-lep’-ti-cal, to certuin fits of disease, 

Pro-lep’-ti-cal-ly, ad. By way of auticipatica. 

PROLETARIAN, &c.—See in the ensuing clan 


The echemes cntire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictioaary. 


Vowels: giat’-way: chap'-man: pd-pd’: ldw: 
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PROLIVFEROUS, prd-lif-€r-us, 120: a. Putting 


forth pregevy.—prolitic. (Botany. ] 


Pro-nir’-1¢, 83: a Productive, generative, fruit- 


Pro-1ir-i-c41., } ful; promising fecundity 
Pro-lil’-t-cal-ly. ad. Fruiifully. 
Pro-lil’-ic-ness, 8. State of being prolific. 
Pro-lif’-eca/-éion, &. Generation of offspring. 
Pro/-LR-TAR-Y, &. 
other mark of distinction,—a common or mean persoD 
Prof-le-ta/’-r-an, 90: «@. Mean, vulgar. 


PROLIX, pré-licks’, 188: a. Long, tedious, not 


concise ; in sume old authors, of long duration. 
Pro-lie’-ly, ad. Tediously. 
Pro-liz’-ness, & Prolixity. 
Pro-lig’-i-ty, 3. Tediousness, want of brevity. 
Pro-lia’-t-ovs, 147, 120: a. Dilatory. [Shaks.] 


PROLOCUTOR=prol” -}-ci'-tor, 8 (See Pro.) 


He whe spesks before or for others ; specially a fore- 
man of a convocation. 

Prol/-o-cu-tor-ship, 8. Office of a prolocutor. 

To Proi!-o-aize, (-jiz) v. a. To prologue. 
'B. and Fl 


) 
Prol’-ogue, (-8z, 107) s. Preface, introduction ; 


speciaily that which is spoken previously to a play. 
0 Prol/-opve, v. a. 


cut; to put off to a distant time. 
Pro-long’-er, 72: 8. One that prolongs. 
To Pro-low’-gate, 158: v. a. To prolong. 
Pro/-lonz-ga!’-tion, 89: 8. A drawing out; delay. 
PROLUSION, prd-l'od-zhun, 109, 147: s. A 


prelude, an introduction. 


PROMENADE, prom’-én-3d”, [Fr.] s. A walk 


for pleasure and show: hence, To Teomenade, 

Tov PROM ERIT=prd-mér-it, v. a. To oblige; 
to procure: to deserve by merit (Hp. Hall. Pearson.) 

PROMETHEAN, prd-mé/-ihe-@n, 90: a. Per- 
tuining to Prometheus; baviay the life giving quality 
of the fire which he stole from heaven 

PROMINENT, prém/-d-nént, 105 a. Standing 
forward before others; protuberant, full. 

Prom/-i-nent-ly, ad. In a prominent manner. 

Prom’-enence, \ s. State of being prominent; pro- 

Prom/-i-nen-cy, J tuberance. 

PROMISCUOUS, _ pré-mis’-cl-tis, 120: a. 
Miawled, indiscriminate ; common. 

Pro-is/-cu-ous-ly, ad. Tndiscriminately. 

P1o-mis!-cu-ows-ness, & State of being promiscuous. 

PROMISE, prdm’-is, 105: s. Declaration to do 
something for another, generally a benefit; hope; 
expectation; performance of promise, g:ant. 

To Prom’-isx, (prom/-tz, 137) v. a. and». To 
declare a purpose to, generally a benefit, as a gift, a 
payment; to make declaration of, even of ill :—new. 
To afford hopes or expectation; to make promises. 

Pron)-t-ser, 8. One who promises. 

Prom/-i-see”, 177: 2. One who is promised something. 

Prom’-i-sing, &. Affording hope of good. 

gv Of the compounds, Prom”ise-break’er is he who 


breaks a promise; and Prom’ise-breach’, violation of 


promise, 

Prom/-is-sor-y, 129, 18, 105: @. Containing a 
promise of something to be done. 

Prom’-is sor/-i-ly, ad. By way of promise. 

PROMONTORY, prdm/-on-tér-dy, s. A head- 
land, a cape, high land jutting into the sea. 

To PROMOTE=pré-mote’, v.a. To forward, to 
advance ; tu elevate, to exalt, to prefer. 

Pro-mo/-ter, ¢. Advancer ; anciently, a maRebate. 

Pru-mvu’-tive, 105 a Tending to advance. 


One generated, and having no 


To introduce formally. (Shaks.] 
To PROLONG=pré-ling’, v. a. To lengthen 


PRO 


Pro-mo/-tion, 89: 8. Advancement; prefermeat. 

To P.o-move’, (-modov, 107) v. a. To promcte. 
(Suckliny J 

PROMPT, promt, 156: a. Quick, ready; petu 
lant; told down; unobstructed, 

To Prom;t, v. a. To iucite; to assist when at : 
loss, particularly for words; to dictate. . 

Prompt/-er, 36: s. One who prompts. 

Prompt'-ly, ad. Readily, quickly. 

Prompt’-ness, 8. Promptitude. 

Prompvr-i-tude, s. Readiness, quickness. 

Prom.t’-ure, 147: 8. Suggestion. (Unusual.] 

Prompt’-u-art-y, 8. That which cuntains things ia 
residiness,—a storehouse, 

To PROMULGATE= rd-mul’-;Ate, ra To 
publish, to make known by opeu declaration. 

Prom/-ul-ga’-tion, 89: s. A publishing. 

Prom’-ul-ya’-tor, s. One who promulgates. 

To Pro-mu1er’, v. a. To promulgute. (Pearson. | 

Pro-mul/-ger, s. A promulgator. 


PRONE=pronz, a. Lying with the face down 
wards, an opposed to supine; bending downwards, nut 
erect; precipitous; sloping; meutally disposed, cum- 
monly in an ill sense. 

Prone’-ly, ad. So as to bend downwards. 

Prone’-ness,s. State of being prone: Prd nity is obs. 

Pro-na!-TIon, 89: 8. The positiou of the hand ia 
which the palm is turned dowuw ards. 

Pro-na’-tor, s. A muscle of the forearm. 

PRONG=prong, s. A fork; spike of a fork. 


PRONOUN =prd/-nown, 32: 8s. A word used for 
a noun, or serving to lead the verh. 

Pro-nom’-I-NAL, 92: @. Having the nature of a 
pronoun; referring to sumething pre-understood. 

Pro-nom/’-1-nal-ly, ad. With the effect of a pronoun. 


To PRONOUNCE=pré-nowne:’.._ v. a. and #. 


To speak, to utter; ina limited but common sense, to 
articulate by the organs of speech; in a classical 
sense, to utter rhetorically s—nex. Lo speak wich con- 
fidence or authority. 
Pro-nounce, s. Declaration. (Milton: prose.) 
Pro-noun/-cer, 8. One who pronounces. 


Pro-noun/-cing, part. a. Uttering; teaching pro- 
nunciation. 

Pro-nun”-cr-al-tive, (-shé-d-tiv, 147, 105) a. 
Uttering confidently, duginatical. [Bacou.] 

Pro-nun’-ci-a”-ton, (-ce-a/-shin, 150) 8. Act or 
mede of utterance; the manner of uttering words 
singly; delivery of language as made up of words: 
sec Elocution. 

PROOF=pro0f, s. and a. (See To Prove.) Any 
thing that rendera what was doubtful or doubted 
certain; argument; evidence; experiment; that which 
has been proved, the temper or impenetrability of 
some manufactured substince ascertuined to with- 
stand certain effects; the trial sheet of a compositor’s 
work in printing, or of an eigraver’s work ou wood, 
metal, or stone:—adj Having been proved alle to 
resist something. followed by to or against: a Proof. 
print, different from a proof simply, is one of the first 
taken from a copper plate after it is Gnished, and be 
fore it can be at all worn: it is generally without the 
inscription, which is added afterwards. 

Proof’-less, a. Wanting proof. 

To PROP=prop, v. a. To sustain, to support. 

Prop, s. Support, stay. 


To PROPAGATE=prip’-d-gats, v. a, and a. 
To continue or spread by generation or successive 
production; to spread abroad by carrying from place 
to place; to increase, to promote :—neu. To have off. 
spring. 

Prop’-a-ga’-tor, 38: # One who propagates. 

Prop/-a-ga"-tion, 89: 8. Act of propagating; {p. 
crease, extension, enlargement. 


The sign = is used after modes of spciling that have no trregularity of sound. 


Contcnante: mish-iin, i. ¢. mission, 165; vizh-wn, é. ¢, vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 1€6, 
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Prop'-a-ya-ble, 101: @. That may be propagated. 

Puor’-4-Gan’-p4, | Lat.] 8. pl. Things to be pro- 
pagated. 

Prop’u-gan'/-dist, #. One who employs himself in 
promoting principles which himself, his sect, or party 
deem propaganda, 


Prop/-a-gan”-diem, 158: 2. The propagation of 


principles or tenets. 


To PROPEL=prd-pél’, v.a. (See Pro.) To drive 
forward. 

G2 See for its relations Tu Propulse, &c. 

fo PROPEN D=prd-pénd’, v.m. (See Pro.) To 
incline forwards, to be cisposed in favour of any thing, 

Pro-pen’-den-cy, a. Inclination: in some authors, 
from a different etymological branch, a weighing, au 
attentive deliberation. 

Pro-pense’, a. Inclined, disposed. 

*ro-pense’-ness, 8. Natural tendency. [Donne.] 

Pro-pen’-sion, (-shtin, 147) 2. Propensity. 

Pro-pen’-si-ty, 84, 105: 8. Natural tendency, bent 
of mind; disposition to any thing, good or bad. 

PROPER=prop’-er, a. Peculiar, not belonging to 
more, not common; own} hence, natural, original; 
fit, exactly adapted; consonant or agreeing; such as 
should be in kind, as a pruper child, a proper man ; 
hence, a proper term may nfean, not a ative one ; 
hence, also, mere, pure, an application frequent in 
Shakepeare. 

Prop’-er-ly, ad. Fiuy, suitably; strietly. 

Prop’-er-ness, 8. Quality of being proper. 

Prop’-er-ty, 8. Peculiar quality; (See Accident 3) 
quality, disposition ; that which is one’s own; in a 
special sense, something distinct from the dress which 
an actor will have to use in playing his part: in old 
authors it sometimes means propriety, which is an 
etymulogica) relation of this class, 

To Prop-er-ty, v. a. To invest with qualities; to 
svize and retain as something owned. [Shaks.] 

PROPHASIS, prat'-d-cis, 163: s. Prognosis or 
foreknowledze: see Proguosis. 

Propu’-x-cy, (-cdy, 105) 163: 8. Prediction 

To Prorn'-x-sy, (-cy, 6, 137) v. a and ». To 
predict, to foretel :—new. To utter predictions ; in 
Scripture, it ofien means to preach: Daniel, one of our 
old poets, uses To Prophetize. 


Proph"-e-si!-er, 2. One who prophesies. 
Proph'-e-sy'-ing, 8. A foretelling; a preaching. 
Propn’-nt, 14: 8. One who prophesies. 
Proph! ~et-ees, s. A female prophet. 
Pro-phet’-ic, 88: 
Pro-phet/-+-cal, 
Pro-phet'-cal-ly, ad. By way of prediction. 
PROPHYLACTIC, prat’-d-lack”-tick, a. and s. 
Preventive, preservative :—s. A preventive medicine. 
To PROPINE=prd-pind, ». a. To offer in kind- 
ness, as the cup when we drink toany one; [Chaucer;] 
also, to expose generally. [Obs.] 
Pro!-pi-na”-tion, 6: 8. Act of propining. [Potter.} 
Ts PROPINQUATE. pré-ping!-kwate, 158,188 : 
v. ". To approach, to be near. (Obs.] 
Pro-pin!-qui-ty, (-kwé-tdy) s. Nearness in place, 
time, or blood. 
To PROPITIATE, prd-pish’-é-dt, 90, 147: 


.a.and 2. To induce to be favourable, to gain, to 
cunciliate :—new. Tu make atonement. 


Pro-pif’’-s-a’-tor, 38: 8. One that propitiates. 
Pro-pif-i-a”-lion, 89: #. Act of propitiating ; the 
atonement by which propitiousness is obtaiged. 
Pro-pit’-1-a-ble,101: a That may be made propitious. 
Pro-pif-:-a-tor-y, a. and s. Having the power to 
make propitious :—s. The mercy-seat of the temple. 
Pro-pif-tous, (-pish’’iis, 120) @. Favuurable. 
Pro-pif’-tow-ly, ad. Fasvourably, kindly. 


} @. Unfolding future events. 


PRO 


Pro-pif’-towe-ners, 2, Favourablencss. 

PROPLAGM, pro’-plazm, 158: 8. A mold 

Pro-plas‘-tice, (-tiss, 105) 2. Art of making moukis 

PROPOLIS=pro’-pd-lts, s. (See Fro.) That slic 
is before the city, applied as the name of the glatipous 
substance with which bees cluse the cells and craauics 
of their hives. 


PROPONENT.—See under To Propose. 
PROPORTION, pré-por’-shiin, 130, 89: 


Comparative relation of one thing tv another; identity 
of two rativs,equal degree; symmetry ; size as always 
implying comparison; symmetry to the ear, or har 
monic relation. 

To Pro-por’-tion, v. a. To adjust by comparatire 


relation; to form symmetrically. 


Pro-por!-tion-a-ble, a. Adjusted by comparative re- 


lation ; such as is fit. 
Pro-por’-tion-a-bly, ad. According to proportion. 
Pro-por’-tion-a-ble-ness. 8. Proportiunality. 
Pro-por’-tion-less, a, Without proportion. 


Pro-por’-tion-al, a, Having a settled comparative 


relation; symmetrical. 
Pro-por'-ton-al-ly, ad. In proportion. 
Pro-por’-tion-al”-s-ty, 84, 103: #. The quality of 
being riional, 


Pro-por’=ftun-ate, a. Adjusted to something else, st- 


cordiug to a comparative relation. 
To Pro. por’-tion-ate, v. a. To adjust relatively. 
Pro-por’-tion-ate-ly, ad. With due proportien. 


Pro-por’-tion-ate-ness, s. State of being propor. 


tionate. 
To PROPOSE, prd-pozd, 151: ©. a and m. (Se 


Pro.) To put forward for consideration :—ace. (Obs) 
To converse, to offer schemes. 


Pro-pose’, . Talk, discourse. (Shaks.] 


Pro-po!-ser, #. One that proposes. 


Prop’-o-sif’-ion, (-zish’-un, 89) s. Offer of some 


thing for consideration or acceptance : Proposal, oi 
of terms; a sentence in which something is laid down 
as true, particularly one of the three members ef 8 
syllogism. : 

Prop’-o-sit”-ion-al, a. Considered us a propusitios. 

Pro-po!-sat, (-z@l) 8. That which is offered 
scheme, design; arrangement. 

Pro-po'-nent, & One that makes a propusal. 

To Pro-rounv', (-pownd, 31) v. a. To propose, 
to offer; to place for consideration. 

Pro-pound’-er, 36: s. One that propounds. 

PROPRIETOR=pwn-pri’-€-tor, 38: . 
Proper.) A posseasor in his own right. 

Pro-pri/-e-tar-y, s. and a. Possessor or Possessors' 
—a, Belonging to a certain owner. 

Pro-pri'-e-tress, s. Female proprietor. 

Pxo-pri'-z-ry, 2. Primarily, exclusive right pr 
perty; more commonly, the state of being proper of 
as should be; hence, accuracy, justness. 

PROPT.—A wrong spelling of Propped. 

To PROPUGN, pré-piine’, 157, 139: v, a. Te 
defend, to vindicate, to contend for. 

Pro-pugn!-er, 36: s. One who propugns. . 

Pro-puc!-n4-cL£, (g sounded) . A fortress. [Obs 

Prop’-ug-na"-tren, 92, 89: 8. Defence. 

To PROPU LSE=pré-piiled, ®. a. To prorel. 
([Obs.} 

Pro-pul’-sion, (-shiin, 147) ¢. Act of driving & 
ward: Bp. Hall uses Propelsation, 

PROPYLEUM, pré/-pé-le"-am, s. A porch. 


(See 


PRO RATA, pré ra’-td, [ Lat. ] ae. In proportion 


Pao’ re nara, ad. As vccasion may arise. 
’ y 


PRORE=pror, ¢. The prow. [Poet.] 
PROREPTION, pro-r&p’-shiin, 8. A creeping 00 


Tee schemes entire, and the principles to which the aumbers refer, prevede the Dicthonary. 


Vowels: gate!-way: chip'-man: pd-pa!: 
A94 


law: gitd : POO, e. €. yew, 550, Se. mute, 171 


PRO 


Zo PROROGUE=pré-rigw’, 171: ¢. a. To 


protract, to defer ; to put off, to delay; particularly, to 
delay the further session of. 


Pro’-ro-ga"-tion, 89: s. Prolongation; more com- 

monly, the delay or interruption of a session. 
PRORUPTION, prd-rip’-shin, a. A bursting out. 
P ROSAIC.—See under Prose. 


To PROSCRIBE=pré-scribe’, v. a. To set down 


in writing fur destruction, to doom to destructivn; to 
interdict. 


Pro-scri-ber, s. One that proscribes. 

Pro-scrip’-tive, 105: a. Pertaining to or consisting 
in proscription. 

Pro-scrip’-tion, 89: s. Doom to destruction. 

P ros’-cripr, 83: 8. One proscribed. 

PROSE, proz, 151: 8. Discourse not restrained 


by metrical rules; it is used specially for a prayer of 
the Roman church, 


To Prose, v. n. To write prose; to speak tediously. 

Pro’-ser, 8. A person that proses. 

Pro-sa’-ic, (pré-2a/-ick, $8) @. Pertaining to 
prose; Pr.’-sal is out of use. 

Pro-sa!-i-cal-ly, ad. In a prosaic manner. 

Pro-sa'-ist, s. A writer of prose. [Modern.] 

To PROSECUTE=priss’-é-ciite, v. a. and n. 


(See Pro.) To follow or pune Jor a purpose; to con- 
tinue, to carry on, to apply to with continued purpose ; 
to pursue by law, to sue criminally :—nex. To carry 
on a legal Prosecution, 


Pros’-e-cu'-tor. 38: 8. One that prosecutes. 

Pros’-e-cu’’-tion, 8. Act of prosecuting. 

PROSELYTE=priss’-€-lite, s. One brought over 
to a new opinion, particularly in religiou,—a convert. 

To Pros‘-e-lyte, v. a. To convert. 

Pros’-e-ly-tism, 105, 158: s. The practice ar prin- 
civle of going about to make converts, 

To Pros/-e-ly-tize, v. n. and a. To eonvert. (Burke.] 

PROSEMINATION, prd-s8m/-é-na"-shiin, 89: 
8. Propagation by seed. 

PROSEN NEAHEDRA L=pris-én/-né-d-he” 
dral, a. Having nine faces on two adjacent parts of 
the crystal. 

PROSER.—See under Prose. 


PROSODY, pross’-d-déy, 105: s. That which 


conduces to the construciion of verse, applied as the 
name to that part of grammar which treats of lingual 
sounds, their measure aud quantity, and the laws of 
Versification. 


Pros’-o-dist, #, One skilled in prosody. 

Pro-go!-di-an, 90: #. A prosodist. 

Pro-sod’-i-cal, a. Relating to prosody. 

Pros'-o-di/-a-cal, 84; a. Prosodical. 

PROSOPOLEPSY, pris/-6-pd-lép"-sdy, 8s. The 
taking of a person befor-hand, applied as the name of 
the prejudice we form from a first view. 

P0s'-0-po-rar’-14, (préss’-b-pd-pe”-yd) s. The 


making of that a person which has no life or no reality, 
— personification. 


PROSPECT=pros!-p&ct, s (See Pro) View as 
from a di-tanes: place which affords a view; series of 
objects open to thy eye; view delineated; view into futu- 

rit sonpased 10 re’ruspect; regard tosomething future. 

To Pros'-pect. vn. To look forward. (Unnsual.] 

Pro--pec’-tive, 105: a Viewing at a distance; dis- 
tant; acting with foresight. 

Pro-spec’-tive-ly, ad. With reference to the future. 

Pro-spec’-tion, 89: s. Act of looking forward, or 
providing for the future. 

Pro-spkcr’-us, [ Lat. } s. Plan or proposal of any 


work. 
To PROSPER=pros’-per, ». a. and n. To make 
happy, to favour :—neu. To be prosperous, to thrive. 


PRO 


Pros'-per-ows, 120: @. Thriving; favourable. 

Pros'- per-ous-ly, ad. Successfully, thrivingly. 

Prow’-per-ows-ness, s. Prosperity. 

Pros-per’-s-ty, 84, 105: 8. Suceross; attainment of 
wishes; good furtune. 

PROSPICIENCE, proés-ptsh’-’Ence, 147: 5. (See 
Pro.) Act of looking forward. : 

PROSTATE=pris'-tate, a. (See Pro.) Set before, 
applied to a gland situated just before the neck of the 
bladder in males, and surrounding the urethra. 

PROSTERNATION, prés/-ter-na”-shiin, 89 : 
& State of being cast down, cejection. 

PROSTETUIS=pros-:e’-this, 8. That which fills 
up what is wanting, as when fistulous ulcers are filled 
up with flesh; also, a fleshy part, as of the palms. 

PROSTHESIS=pros’-thé-cls, 8. A placing first, 
as a syllable to a word, (i. ¢. y-clad for c/ad,) the con- 
trary of aphzresis, 


To PROSTITUTE. prés’-té-thte, 105: v. a. (See 
Pro ) To put forward for sale, always in a bad sense, 
because never applied but to something that ought not 
to be sold, as person, principle, or good name. 

Pros’-ti-tute, a. and #. Vicious for hire:—s. A hire- 
ling, a mercenary; a public strumpet. 

Pros"-ti-tu/-tor, 38: s. He that prostitutes. 

Pros/-té-tu"-tion, s. Act of setting basely to sale ; state 
of being set to sale; practice of living as a strumpet. 

PROSTRATE=prév’-trate, a. Lying at length; 
lying at mercy; thrown down in humblest aduration. 

To Pros!'-trate, v.a. To lay flat; to throw or cast 
{one’s self] down in adoration. 

Pros-tra’-/1on, 89: s. Act of prustrating; great de- 

ression, great loss of natural strength. 

PROSTYLE=pro’-stile, s. (See Pro.) Range of 
columns before an edifice. 

PROSYIL.LOGISM, pré-sil’-ld-gizm, 158: ». 
That which rests on a previous syllogism, applied 
to the form of argument in which the conclusiun of 
one syllogism becomes the major of the next. 

PROTASIS, prdt/-d-cis, 2. (See Pro.) That which 
is drawn forward, or presented first.—the former part 
ofa period, which is completed by the apodosis: le-s 
strictly, a maxim or propusition ; in the ancient drama 
the opening of the plot, 

Pro-tat’-ic, a. Previous, serving to introduce. 

PROTEAN =prd-te’-a@n, 86: a. Readily assuming 
different shapes, aa the marine deity Pru’teus. 

To PROTECT=pri-téck¢, ». a. To cover from 
evil, to shield, to defend. 

Pro-tec’-trve, 105: a, Sheltering, defending. 
Pro-tec’-tion, 89: 8. Defence; it is sometimes ap- 
plied specially to a passport, or a letter of immunity. 
Pro-tec’-tor, 38: s. He who protects: in a special 

sense, one appointed to protect the kingdom during 

the kiny’s minority, or an interregnum, 
Pro-tec’-tor-ate, s. Government by a protector, 
Pro-tec’-tor-ship, 8. Office of a protector. 
Pro/-tec-to”-ri-al, 90: a. Relating to a protector. 
Pro-tec’-tress, s. A female protector. 


To PROTEN D=prdé-ténd/ » v. @. To stretch forth 
Pro-tense’, s. Extension. (Spenser.] 
PROTERVITY, pré-ter’-vé-tcy, s. Petulance. 
To PROTEST =pré-tést’, vn and a. To give a 


solemn declaration of opinion or resolution :—act. lo 
prove, to show, (in this sense obs. ;) to call as a wit- 
ness: To protest a bill is to cause a notary public to 
make a formal declaration against the drawer ou ac- 
count of non-acceptance or non-payment 

Pro-test’-er, 2 One that protests. 

Pro’-rest. 83: 8. A solemn declaration, generally 
against something. - 

Prot’-est-ant, 92: a. and s. Protesting; pertairing 


The eign = ie used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Cunsonants: mish-dn, * ¢. mission, 165: vizh-in, i. e. vision, 165: thin, 166:, hén! 166. 
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to Protestants :—s. Origiually, one of the Lutherans 
in Germany, who, in 1529, protested ayant the empe- 
ror Charles V., and appealed, concerning their reli- 
gion, to a general council; at present, it is understuod 


lo ruclude all Christians who are not within the pale of 


the Roman Catholic religion, except those of the 
Greek church, because these, in their opposition to the 
lermer, stand on ground more ancient than the Pro- 
testants; and except likewise, and fur the same reason, 
the professors of Arianism. 

Prov-est-ant-ly, ad, In conformity to the notions 
aud opiuions of Protestants. (Miltun: prose.] 

Prot!-est-ant-ism, 158; s. The Protestant reli:ion. 


Prot’-es-ta’-“2on, 89: 8. A solemn declaration. 

PROTIHIONOTARY, pré-thin!-d-tar-dy, 8. Ori- 
Kinally, a chief notary of the Greek empire: at pre- 
Bent, au officer in the courts of King's Bench aud Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Pro-thon/-o-tar-i-ship, 8. Office of prothonotary. 

PROTO.-. A pretix from a Greek word signifying first, 

Pro!-ro-cor, 8. Literally, that which had the first 
glue or varnish, applied as the name of the original 
copy of any writing, the tirst minute, drauyht, or suim- 
mary, 

Pro’-to-coi/-ist, s. In Rassia, a register or clerk. 

Pro”-10-mar-Tyn, 36: 8. The first Christian mar 
tyr, [Stephen;} hence, a first suff-rer. 
Ro'-TO-PLAST, 8 He or that which was first formed. 

Pro/-to-plas’-tic, 88: a, First formed. 

Pio/-ro-rypx, s. The original of a copy. 

Pro-tox!-tpg, 183: 2. A substauce combined with 
oxvyen in the first degrees. 

To Pro-toz’-t-dize, v. a. Tooxidize in the first degree. 


Pro’-to-sul’!-phate, (-fdte, 163) s. A combination 
of sulphuric acid with a protoxide. See further in Scpp, 

To PROTRACT=prd-trackt’, v. a. (See Pro.) To 
draw out or leny:hen, to delay. 

Pro-tract’, s. Tedious continuance. [Spenser.] 

Pro-tract’-er, 36: #. One that protracts. 

Pro-tract!-or, 38: 8. An instrument for laying down 
and mensuriag angles, 

#2" See -er in the Ladex of Terminations. 

Pro-tract’-ive, 105: a. Dilatory, delaying. 

Pro-trac!-tiun, 89: 8. Act of drawing out, delay. 

PROTREPTICAL, pré-trép-té-cal, 105: a. 
Hortatory, suasory, 

To PROTRUDE, pré-traad’, v. a. and n (Sec 
Pro.) ‘Yo thrust forward :—new. To be thrust forward. 

Pro-tre/-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Thrusting forward. 

Pro-trz/-sion, (-zhiin, 147) 8. Act of protruding ; 
a push, 

PROTU BERANT=pré-ti'-bér-ant, a. Swelling. 

Pro-tu’-ber-ance, s. Tumor, a welling, prominence. 

Pro-tu'-ber-ous, a. Protuberant. (Disused.] 

Tu Pro-tu’-ber-ate, v. nm. To swell forward. 

Pro-tu’-ber a’-tion, 89 : 8. Act of swelling out. 

PROUD=prowd, 31: a. (Compare Pride, &c.) 
Having inordinate self-esteem; arrogant, haugh. y; 
daring, presumptuous; grand of mien or person: 
grand, lofty; ostentatious, as applied to things; in old 
a:ithors, salacious as applied to female brutes: Tu be 
proud of, to value one's self for: Proud-flesh is flesh 


piled up, i. e. exuberant and fangous, from the heal- 
ing of a wound, 


Proud/-ly, ad, With pride ; arrogantly. 
PROVAN D.—Sce Provender. 
Jo PROVE, pridv, 107, 189: v. a. and n. To 


evince, to make that appear certain which was doubtful, 

—to ounlirm by experiment, testimony, or argument; 

to bring tu the test; to try by suffering or encounter. 

ing; Kpecially, to publish according to the law of tes- 

taments befure a proper officer :—new. To make trial ; 

to be found by experience; to turn out; to succeed. 
Pro’-ven, a. Proved. (Scotch Law.] 


PRO 


Pri’-ver, 36: 8. One who provas. 

Pro'-va-ble, a. That may be proved. 

Pro!-va-bly, ad. So as to be proved. 

PROVENCIAL, pré-vén’-sh’al, a. Pertaising « 
Provence, in France, 

PROVENDER = préw/-€n-der, & Dry foud fe 
brutes,—hay and corn: it was formerly written Pro 
cand, Proo.nd, aud Provert, and si, nified not merely 
food for horses, but provisivas io geaeral, 

Pau-vev/-J-rox, s. A provider, 


PROVER B=priv/-erb, s. A short sentence ofer 
repeated, a saw, an aduge, a by-word. 

To Prov’-erb, 82: v.n. and a. To ulter proverts: 
~-act, To speak proveiblilly; to mention ina a prt 
verb: to provide with a proverb. (Used by our old ; on.’ 

Pro-verb’-i-al, 90: a. Mentioned or com prised ia a 
Proverb ; resembling or suitable to a proverb, 

Pro-verb’~al-ly, ad. Ina proverb. 


To Pro-verb’-tul-ize, v. a. To make into = proverb. 


Pro-verh/-ial-ist, s. One who speaks proverbs. 

Ts PROVIDE=pré-vide', v. a. (See Pro) Te 
procure beforehand. to get tee to furnish—the ac. 
cus.tive ( reciprocal pronoun) being fullowed by wits, 
fu: merly by of; to stipulate: iu a literal sense seldes 
occurring, to foresee: J'u provide ugaimet, to take mre 
ae against; Lo procide for, to take care of Lehre 
lana. 

Pro-vi/-ded, av. Siipulated asa condition, followed 
by thot expressed or understood 

Pro-vi/-der, 36: s. He who provides. 

Prov'-r-pencr, 92: g, Foresight, timely care; act 
of providing; prudence, frugality; the care of Gad 
over his creatures, divine superintendence; berce, 
God considered in this relation, 

Prov’-i-dent, a. Forecasting, prudent. 

Prov’-i-dent-ly, acd. With foresight, 

Prov’-:-den”-tu1, (-sh’dl, 147) a. 
providence, referrible to providence. 

Prov’--den’-tial-ly, ad. By care of providenee. 

eq See the class continued with Provision, &e. 

PROVINCE+prév/-Ince, s. That which is under a 
superior: that which is a department of somethiay. 
[from the notion of a subjected or conquered place ;) 
heuce, « region, a trict, a part of a country ; specially, 
the truct over which an archbishop has jurisuictios; 
fipuratively, the office or business which properly be- 
longs to any one. 

Pro-vin'-cial, (-8h’al, 147 ) a. and 8. Relating w 
@ province; appendant to the principal country ; b- 
longing to a province; not courtly,— rude, poe staat i 
in a special sense, belonging only to an archbishop s 
surisdiction :—s. One belunzing to a province; an 
ecclesiastica] governor. 

Pro-vin’-cial-ism, 158: s. Manner of speaking in 
some province of a country: heuce, proviaciilist has 
been used to signify one who has provincalism. 

Pro-vin’-ct-al’-i-ty, 84, 103: s. Peculiarity of 
dialect, proviocialism, 

To Pro-vin'-ci-ate, v. a, 
[Howell] 

To PROVINE=pré-vind, v. 2. To lay a branch of 
a vine or other tree in the ground to take root for more 
iucrease. 

PROVISION, prd-vizh’-n, 147: 8. (See To 
Provide, &c.) Act of providing: the thing provided ; 
food, for which the plural number is often used ; terms 
seitied, care taken. 

To Pro-vis’-ion, v. a. To supply with provisions. 

Pro-vie!-ton-al, a. Provided merely for present oced , 
tempornrily established. 

Pro-vis’-1on-al-ly, ad. By way of provisiva. 

Pro-vis'-ton-ar-y, a, Making provision. 

Pro-vi’-so, (prd-vi/-25) 8. An article in whick 
some provision or stipnliation is introdused, 

Pro-vi'-sor-y, a. Including a proviso. 


Effected by 


To turn to a province. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Fowels: yatd-wdy: chap’-man: pd-pi’: ldw: pddd: js, ie. Jew, 55: 64 &e. wate, 171. 
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Pro-vi'-sor, (-z0r) 8. A purveyor; a person ap- 
pointed to a benefice by the Pope before the death of 


the incumbent, to the prejudice of the patrun. 


PROVOCATION, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 
To PROVOK E=pré-voke’, v. a. and . To chal- 


lense; to induce by motive; to 


enrage :—neu. To appeal, 

produce anger. 
Pro-vo’-ker, 36: 8. One who provukes 
Pro-vol/-king, a. Exciting anger. 
Pro-vo'-king-ly, acl. So as to raise anger. 


Prov’-v-ci/-rion, 89: 8. Act of exciting anger ; 
any thing that excites; in a literal sense now disused, 


an appeal. 


Pro-voc/-u-tive, 92, 105: a. and s. Stimulating, 
inciting;—s. Any thing which stimulates appetite, 


or is taken for the purpuse of transient excitemeut. 
Pro-voc’-a-tive-ness, s. Quality of being provocative. 
Pro-voc’-a-toray, &. A challenge. [Cotgrave.] 


PROVOST=priv’-dst, 18: s. One placed over a 


department; as the head of a colleve ; the executivocr 
of au army. 


Prov/-vst-ship, 8 Office uf a provost. 

PROW, prow=pro, 7: ». Fore prt of a ship. 

PROW=prow, 31: a. Vuliant (Spenser.] 

Prow’-ess, s. Bravery, valour. 

Prow’-est, a, Bravest. (Spenser. ] 

To PROWL=prowl, 31: v.a.and 2. To rove 
over; to collect by plunder :—rew, To rove about for 
plunder, to prey. 

Prowl, a. A ramble for plunder. [Colloq ] 

Prowl/-er, s. Oue that roves about for prey. 


PROXIMATE, précks’--mdte, 188: a. Near 


and immediate, opposed to remote and mediate; nent- 
est. Dext. 


Proa’-i-mate-ly, ad. Immediately. 

Proz’-ime, (-im, 105) a. Proximate. (Watts) 

Proz-im’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Nearness. 

PROXY. procks!-ey, 8 Procuracy, of which it is a 
contractiou,—ageucy for another ; ayency of a substi- 
tute; the substitute, whether person or written paper. 

Proz’-y-ship, 8. Office of a proxy. 

PRUCE. prddce, 109: # Prussian leather. 

PRUDE, prod, 109: 2. A woman of affected great 
reserve, Cuyness, and stiffness. 

Prf-dish, a. Affectedly grave and modst. 

Pri/-der-y, #. Overmuch nicety in conduct. 

PRUDENT, priv’-dént, 109: a. Originally, fore- 
seving; fureseeing by natural instinct: communly, 
cautious and wise in measures and conduct. 


Pru’-dent-ly, ad. Discreetly, judiciously. 

Pre/-dence, s. Wisdom applied to practice. 

Pra-den’-rial, (-st’al, 147) 90: a. and s. Eligi- 
ble on principles of prudence :—s. pl. Pruden’tiuls, 
Maxims of prudence or practical wisdom. 


Pru-den’-tial-ly, ud, With prudence, cautiously. 

Pra-den/-ti-al-i-ty, 84, 105: Eligibility on 
principles of prudence. [Brown.] 

PRUDERY, &c—See under Prude. 

To PRUNE, praon, v. a. and ”. To lop, to divest(as 
trees) of superfluities, to clear from any thing unneces- 
sary :—neu. (Dryden.} To dress, to prink, 

Pre/-ner, # One that pruncs. 

Pro/-ning. 2. A lopping:- hence the 
Pru’ning-hovk, Pru'ning-hnife, &e. 

PRUNE, prodn, 109: #. A plum. 

Pre-nif’-er-ous, 120: a. Plum-bearing. 

Pau-nv1!-Lo, 8. A kind of plum: see also hereafter. 

PRUNEL, prao/-néi, 109: s, A herb. 


PRUNELLO, prd-nél’-1d, 109: 8. A stuff of 


which clergymen’s gowns are made: see also higher. 


compounds 


romote : more com- 
monly, toexei e by something olleusive, to incense, to 
(lryden ;] commonly, to 


PSY 
PRURBIENT, proor’-é-&nt, 109, 51:4. Mtehing, 


having an itching desire. 

Pre/-rs-ence, | #. An itching; na desire which pr. 

Pre/-ri-en-cy, § vokes the harbourer of it, as the ich 
provukes scratching. 

Pru-ri!-go, | Lat.] @. The itch. 

Pru-rig!-i-nows, 92, 64, 120: a. Tending to the itch. 

PRUSSIAN, prish’-’@n, a. and s. Pertaining to 
Prussia .—s. A vative of Prussia. 

@a~ The old name for Prussia was Pruce, winch see: 
hence, the present word, with its relations, was for 
a long time subject to a similar sound of the u, 
which in the metropolis is now deemed a vulgarism. 
RUS =SIC, a. The epithet of an acid which is the 
colouring matter of Prussian blue, and one of the 
strongest poisons known. 

Prus’-si-ate, 146, 147: 8. A salt formed with 
prussic acid and a salifiable base. 

To PRY =pry, v. n. To peep narrowly ; to inspect 
officiously, curiously, or impertiuently, 

Pry, s. Impertinert peeping. 

Pry’-ing-ly, ad. With impertinent curiosity. 

PRYTANJS=pri’-td-nis, s. (pl. Prytanes, 101) 
One of the selvet senators of aucient Athens; a gover- 
nor, a Mayistrate. 

Pry’-r4-Ne”-um, & A hall for public business. 

PSALM, sim, 157, 139: 2. A sacred song. 

Psalm’-ist, @. A writer of psalms, 

Psas.".mo-ny, (sil’-md-déy) s. The act or prac 
tice of singing sacred songs. 

Gg This word and the following are pronounced not as 
furmatives from psalm, but with reference to Greek 
formatives. 

Psal’-mo-dist, 2. singer of psalms. 

Psal-mod’-ic, 88: I : 

Psal-mod’-i-cal, Qa Relating to pealmody, 


Peal-mog’-ra-phy, (-fy, 163) 2. The practice of 
writing psalms. 

Peal'-ter, 2. The volume of psalms, as used in 
churches, 

Ge Such is the present pronunciation of this word, 
with reference to the original Greek, and not to the 
intervening Saxon: see Prin. 143. 

Psal/-ter-y, s. A kind of harp beaten with sticks 

PSAMMITE, sa&m’-mite, 157: 8, A species of 
sandstone, 

PSEUDO., si’-dd, 157, 110: A prefix from 
Greek word signilying false. See other compounds in S. 

Psrv!-po-4-pos”-T1.8, 156: @. A false apostle 

Psru"-po-cut-n4, 8. The false china root. 

Psku!-po-Ga-LR”-Nn 4, 8. False galena or black jack. 

Psru-poo’-r4-PHy, (-f6y, 163) 87: # Falno 
writing: Pseu’-do-graph is the same. 

Pseu-vo1/-0-ay, 8. Falsehood of speech. 

Pseu!-po-me-Ta1/!-Lic, 88: @. An epithet applied 
to such lustre as is perceptible only when held to the 
light. 

Bicccoont y-Mous, 120: a. Havinga false signature 

Pexvu’-po-Pai-1.08"-0-PHY, 163: #, False ph. 
losuphy. 

Psxu'-vo-Tin’-z-4, @. Aninsect not a moth, but re- 
sembling one, which feeds on wax and is a great enemy 
to been, 

Pseu!-po-vor-ca”-no, 8. A voleano which emus 
smoke, and sometimes flame, but never lava. 

PSIFAW, shiv, inferj. It expresses contempt. 

PSITTACEOUS, sit-ta/-sh’us, 157, 147: a. O1 
the parrot kind. 

PSOAS, 80’-ds, 8. (pl. Pso’w.) The uame of a muscle 
of the loins, of which there are two. 

PSORA. sored, 47: 8. The itch. 

PSYCHOLOGY, si-cdi’-b-g¢y, 161.87: 2. The 
doctrine of the soul as distinct from the body; the 
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doetrine of metaphysical existences; a treatise on the 
mind; such are the different senses in which the word 
sreme to have been used. 

Psy-cnom!-4-cuy, (-kéy) # Conflict with the soul. 

Pay’'-cHo-man’-cy, 87: 8, Divination by conjuring 
the dead. 

PTARMIGAN, tar-mé-gan, 157, 105: #. The 
white game, a bird. 

PTISAN, ttz'-an, 157, 151: 8. A decoction of 
barley with other ingredients for the sick. 

PTOLEMAIC, tal/-¢-ma"-ick, 157: a. Pertaining 
to Ptolemy, or his system of the universe, of which the 
earth is supposed to be centre. 
often, excess of saliva, sulivation. 

Prys!-ua-aoavF, (tls/-md-gog, 151, 107) 8. A 
medicine which discharges spittle, 

PUBERTY, pii/-ber-téy, 105: 8. The time of life 
at which: the generative faculties hegin to be developed. 

Pu-bes’-cent, a. Arriving nt puberty. 

Pu bes’-cence, s. State of arriving at puberty. 

PUBLIC=pub’-Iick, a. and a. Belonging to a 
state or nation, not private; common to many; open, 
notorivus:—s. Open view, general notice, asia padblic ; 
the people at large, in which sense it ought always to 
have a plural construction, 

Pub/-lic-ly, ad. In the name of the public; openly, 
without concealment. 

Pub/-lic-ness, s. Publicity. 

Puu-tic-i-ry, (-liss’-¢-téy, 84, 105) #. State of 
being public. 
Pub’-|s-cist, s. 

nations, 

Pub/-li-ca”-tron, 89: # Act of making public; 
edition ¢ a literary work published. 

Pub/-Is-can, s. One who collected the public tar; 
at present, the keeper ot a public drinking-house. 

eg Among the compounds are Pullic-heart”ed, (jublie- 
spirited ;) Pub’lic-mind edness; Pull lic-spir"ited ; Pub’ lic- 
spir"iledness, &c. 

To Pun/-.isn, v. a. To make public; to put forth 
into the world fur knowledge and perusal, as a book. 
Pulv-tish-er, 36: 8. One who publishes or makes 
known; specially,one who makes public and sells 

editions of literary works. 

PUCK =puce.a@. Of adark brown colour: sv says 
Todd, but mantua-makers and tailors show a brown 
purple under this name; of a fiea colour :—See Puke. 

PUCELAGE= pu’-cél-dge, s. Virginity. 

PUCERON pui-cér-on. s. Plant-louse. 


PUCK=puck, s. A mischievous fairy or sprite, 
otherwise called Robin Goodfellow. 


Pcck!-pau., (-bawl) 8. A kind of mushroom full 
of dust; it is otherwise called Pucn’-Ftst. 

To PUCKER=puck’-er, v. a. To gather into 
small folaa, 

Puck’-er, 36: 4. A fold or wrinkle. 

Puck!-ered, 114: part.a. Gathered into puckers : 
Lo he in a pucker, to be in a state of flutter or agitation. 

PUDDER=pud'-der, s. Pother, tumult. 

To Pud!-der, v. n. and a. To make a pother, to 
make a bustle :—act. To perplex, todisturb, toconfound. 

eq Both noun and verb are obsolesceut. 

PUDDING, pdééd’-ding, 117: 8. A boiled mass 
for fond seldom baked, or if baked having less firmness 
than a pie; something of the consistence and softness 
ofa pudding; a bowel stuffed with edible ingredients; 
a proverbial name for food generally. 

€97° The compounds are Pud”ding-cloth’, (that in which 
it is boiled ;) Pud*ding-pie’, (this is the name in Huai- 
bras for what we now call a meat pudding ;) Pud”ding- 
sleere’, (a full sleeve as of a clergyman {in full dress ;) 
Pud’'ding-time’, (the time at which pudding, anciently 
the first dish, was set on table;) also, as names of 


A writer on the laws of nature and 


PUL 


plants, Pad”ding-grass’; Pad"ding-gros?; Pud* diy 
pipe’tree, Pud’ding-stune’, (conglomerate, ) &c. 

PUDDLE, pud’-dl, 101: # A small stand of 
dirty water, a muddy plash. 

To Pud/-dle, v.a. and ”. To make muddy; t mis 
with dirt :-—new. To muddle, 

Pud/-dly, 105: @. Muddy, dirty, miry. 

PUDDOCK, PURROCK.—See Paddock, (es- 
closure.) _ 

PUDENCY, pu/-dén-cly, 8. Shamefacednesa 

Pu-vic’-1-ry, 84, 92,59: s. Modesty, chastity. 

PUEFELLOW.—See Pewfellow. 

PUERILE, pu/-ér il, 105: a. Childish. 

Pu/-er-il”-i ty, 84: 8. Childisliness. 

Pu-ex/-per-ovs, 120: a. Bearing chiflren. 

Pu-er’-per-al, a, Relating to childbirth, 

PUET.—See Fewet. 

PUFF=puif, 155: #. A quick blast with the mouth, 
a small gust of wind; a fungous ball filled with dust, 
sometimes called a puff-ball; nny thing light and 
porous; something which sprinkles powder as by a 
puff; fiyuratively, any trick by way Sha lwctiisemeot 
to attract notice to something, generally a tumid com- 
mendation. 

To Puff, Ve nN. and a. To blow with a quick blast; 
to swell the cheeks with wind; to bluw with scoroful- 
ness; to breathe thick and hard; to move with hnrry; 
to swell with wind :—act. To inflate, uften followed by 
up intensive; to swell with praise, or with pride; to 
drive as with a blast, often followed by away. 

Pol’-fer, 36: 8. One that puffs. 

Puf'-fing-ly, ad. Tumidly ; with shortness of breath. 

Puf-fy, a. Windy, Natulent; tumid, turgid. 

Puf’-fi-ness, 2. State or quality of being puffy. 

Pur’-rin, 2. A kind of fungus; a name given to a 
fich, and also to a water-fow!: there is also an apple 
walled a Pus “sin-ap'ple. 

PUG=piig, 8. A corruption of Puck, applied as the 
name of a monkey, from his amusingly mischievous 
tricks; hence also tu a little dog with a face or nose 
like a ERED a pug-nose is a snub-nose. 

PUGGERED.—See Puckcred. 

PUGH, pach, inferj. Exclamation of contempt. 

PUGIL=pw'-gil, s. Originally, one who combats 
with fists, a puyilist; a quantity contained in a clow 
fist,—a handful; a large pinch, or as much as can be 
held between the thumb aud first two flugers. 

Pu’-pil-ism, 8. Practice of boxiug. 

Pu’-gil-ist, ¢. A boxer. 

Pu'-gil-is-ticya, Pertaining to boxing. 

PUGNACIOUS, piy-na’-sh’as, 147, 120: 
Having a disposition to fight; quarrelsome. 

Pug-nac’-i-ty, 92,59: s. Quality of being pugnaciuws 

PUISNE, pu’-ndy, 110, 157, 101: a. Literally, 
born afterwards, younger, later in time; hence, lower 
in rank, inferior; petty; inconsiderable. 

PUISSA NT=pu’-ta-sant, a. Powerful. 

Pu’-is-sant-ly, ad. Powerfully, forcibly. 

Pu/-is-sance, s. Puwer, strength, force. 

PUKE=pike, a. Primarily, pitch.colonred; thence, 
ofa coluur between black and russet: this word is sd 
to be the same as the modern puce, in which, doubtless 
to secure it from connection with the following, the his 
changed into ec: if so, with this altered form, the mea? 
ing seems to have again changed :—see Puce. 

PUKE=puke, s. A vomit; an emetic. 

To Puke, v.. To vomit: to sicken 

Pu/-ker, s, An emetic. [Garth.) 


PULCHRITUDE, pat’-cré-thde, 161: @. Beants 


grace, handsomeuess. 
To PULE=pile, vw. 2. To whine. 
Pu’-ling, 8. A cry as of a chicken, a whining. 
Pu'-ling-ly, ad. With whining, with complaint 
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PULIC=pu’-lick, s. A herb. 
PULICOSE, pu’-lé-cdce, 105, 152: a. Abounding 


with fleas; Pu’licous is the sume. 

PULIOL, pw/-ié-cl, s. A plant. 

PULKHA=pulk’-hd, s. A Lapland sledge. 

To PULL, pool, 117: v. a. To draw violently 
towards one, opposed to push; to draw forcibly, with 
on or off; to pluck; to tear; to impress by pulling a 

rinting machine: Tu pu duwa, w subvert; to degrade: 
Lo pull wp, to extirpate. 

Pull, s. Act of pulling; contest ; a pluck. 

Pull’-er, s, One that pulls. 

Pall/-hack, #. That which keeps back. 

PULLEN, pool’-lén, 117: 8. doultry. (Obs) 

Poi!-Let, a. A young hen. 

PULLEY, pool’-Iéy, 117: 8s. A-small wheel on a 
pivot with a furrow outside in which a rope runs. 

To PULLULATE=pal’-t-ldt, 155, 69: v. 2. 
To yerminate, to bud. 

Pul’-lu-la’-tion, 89: 8. Act of budding. 

PULMONARY, pal/-mon-dr-éy, 105: a. and s. 
Belonging to the lungs :—s. A name given to the herb 
lungwort. See also in Supp. 

Pul-mon/-ic, 88: a. ands. Belonging to the lings: 
—s, One disordered in the lungs. 

PULP=pulp, s Any soft mass; the eof part of 
fruit. 

Pul/-py, 105: a. Like pulp, soft. 

Pul/-poxs, a. Consisting of pulp, soft. 

Pul’- pows-ness, #. Quality of being pu!pous. 
PULPIT, pool’-pit, 117: 8. A rostrum; the higher 
desk in the church where the sermon is pronounced, 
PULSATILE, PULSATION, &c.—See under 

Pulse, 

PULSE=pulcz, s. A beating against, a slight stroke, 
a throh, a vibration ; alternate approach and receosion, 
or expansion and contraction ; especially, the motion 
of an artery as the blood is driven through it by the 
heart, and as it is perceived by the touch :—Sev also 
hereafter. 

To Pulse, v. . and a. To beat as the pulse :—acé. 
To drive as the pulse is driven. 

Pul/-sa-tive, a, Beating, throbbing. 

Pul’-sa-tor-y,a@. Beating like the pulse. 

Pul/-sa-tile, (-til, 105) @. Fit to be struck or 
acted upon by pulsation, as a drum or tabor. 

Pul-sa/-tion, 89: 8. Act of beating or striking ; 
motion of the pulse. 

Pul-sif’-ic, 88: a. Exciting the pulse. 

Puv’!-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Act of driving or forcing 
forward, in distinction to suction o1 wractivn 

PULSE= pulce, @. Leguminous plants,— plauts whose 
fruit is not reaped but pulled or plucked, says Johnson , 
—plants whose fruit is beaten out, (see the previous 
class,) says Webster. 

PULTACEOUS, piil-ta!-sh'iis, 147: a. Macerated. 

PULTICE.—See Poultice. 

PULVERABLE, pul’-vér-d-bl, 101: a. That 
may be beaten or reduced to dust. 

To Pul’-ver-ate, v. a. To pulverize. 

Pu./-ver-1n, s. Ashes of barilla. 

To Pu.!-ver-128, v. a. To reduce to dust or powder. 

Pul!-ver-i-za"-tion, 89: 9. Act of pulverizing. 

Pun!/-ven-ous, 120: a. Consisting of dust or powder. 

Put-ver’-v-LentT, 109: a. Dusty, powdery. 

Pul-ver’-w-lence, #. Dustiness. 

Pu1/-vit, a. A sweet-scented powder. 

To Pul’-vil,v.a. Tosprinkle with pulvil. Pudvsnate,S, 

PUMICE, pii/-miss, 105: 8. A substance fre- 


quently ejected from a volcano, lax and spongy, full 
of little holes and cavities. 


PUN 


Pu-mic’-eows, (-mish’-’us, 90) @ Of the nature of 
pumice. 

PUMMEL.—See Pommel. 

PUMP=pump, s. An engine by which water is 
drawn from a well, and seat outwards toa destination. 

To Pump, v. n. anda. To throw water out by a 
pump :—act. To raise or throw out as by means of a 
pump; figuratively, to elicit, to draw out of. 

Pump’-er, s. He or that which pumps. 

eg Among the compounds are Pump'-brake, (arm of a 
pump ;) Pump’-dale, (a tube used with a chain pump 
on shipboard ;) Pump’-gear, (materials for pumps. a 
sea tefm:g hard:) Pump’-hood, (head or covering for 
a chain pump;) p’-spear, (the bar to which the 
upper box of a pump is fastened ;) &c. 

PUMP=punnp, s. A thin-soled shoe. 

PUMPION, pump’-yon, 90: @. A plant; and also 
its fruit. 

Pump’-Kin, 8. The corrupted but common form of the 
£2 tach adage 

N=pun, s. A play on words that agree or re. 
semble in sound, but differ in meaning. 

To Pun, wv. 2. and a. To quibble, to play on words 
su as to make puns:—act. ‘l'o persuade by a pun. 

Pun'-ning, 8. ‘The practice of making pans. 

Pun’-ster, 36: s. One given to punning. 

To PUNCH =puntch, v.-a, To bore with a sharp 
instrument, 

Punch/-er, s. A boring instrument. 

Puuch’-eon, 90: 8. A sort of puncher; that which 
is punched, viz. a cask; and hence, definitely, a cask 
measuring 120 gallons. 

To PUNCH=punteh, v. a. To hit with the fist. 

Punch, s. A blow. [Both words are of low use.) 

PUNCH=puntch, s. A liquor named from the 
palepentz of Surat, and made by mixing spirit with 
water, sugar, and the jnice of lemon. 

Panch’-bow!, (-bbwl, 8) s. A bow! for punch. 

PUNCH=puntch, s. ‘ho Polichinello of the 
Italian puppet-show,—fat, short, aud humpbacked; 
hence, from some of these characteristics, a horse 
well set, having « short back and thin shoulders with 
a broad neck, und well lined with fat; a punchy man, 

Punch/-y, a. Short, thick, and fat. 

Punch’-:-nel’’-lo, 8. Another name for Punch. 

PUNCTATED, piingk’. td-téd, 158, 2: a. Drawn 
into a point, (Gea. ;} full of small holes, [Hot.) 

Purc'-ti-form, a. Having the form of a point. 

Punc-rti1/-1-0, 90: s. A nice point in behaviour. 

Punc-til’-ious, (-yus, 146, 120) a. Exact to a nicety, 

Punc-til’-ious-ly, ad, With great nicety. 

Punc-til/-iows-ness, & Exactness of behaviour. 

Punc -to, 8. Nice pomt of ceremony, (Bacon ;) the 
point in fencing, [Shaks.} 

Punc’-tson, 89: s. A puncture. (Surgery.) 

Puwe!-ro-A, (-th-dl, 147) a. Comprised ia a point, 
consisting in a point; exact, nice, punctilious. 

Punc’-tu-al-ly, ad. Nicely, exactly. 

Punc’-tu-al-ist, s. A ceremonious person. 

Punc’-tu-al-ness, s. Punctuality. 

Punc!-tu-al"’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Nicety. 

To Punc!-tu-aTx, v. a. To mark with written points. 

Punc’-tu-a'!-tion, 89: 8. Act or method of pointing. 

Punc’-tu-ist, 8. One skilled in panctuation: 

To Puwne!-Tu-LaTR, v. a. To mark with small spots. 

Punc’-rore, s. A sharp small point; a hole made 
with a small point. . 

PUN DIT=pun’-dit, s. A learned Brahmin. 

PUNDLE, pun/-dl, 101: s. (Compare Puneby.) 
A short fat woman. 

PUNGENT=piin’-gént, a. (Compare Punetate |, 

&c.) Having power to prick, seldom used but al 
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substances affecting the palate,—or, figuratt ely, the 
mind: acrid ; piercing: biting. 
Pun’-gent-ly, ad. Acrimoniously, 
Pun!-gen-cy, 8. Power or quality of being pungent. 
PUNIC=pi-nick, a. and z. Pertaining to the an- 
cient Carthaginians: unwortliv of trust as the Car- 
thaginians, faithlesss—e. The language of ancient 
Carthage, . 
PUNICE, pu/-niss, 105: 9 A bug. (Disused.] 
PUNICEOUS, pd-nish’-é as, 90: a Purple. 
PUNINESS.—See under Puny. 
To PUNISII = pin’-ish, v. a. To chastise. to afflict 
with penalties or death for some crime ur fault, 
Pun’-ish-cr, s. One who punishes. 
Pun’-ish-ment, s. That which is imposed as a penalty 
or Veugenuce of a crime, 
Pun’-ish-a-ble, a. Fit for punishment. 
Pun/-ish-a bie-ness, s. Fitness for punishment. 
Pu!-NI-TIVE, a. Awarding or inflicting punishment, 
Pu/-ni-tor-y, a. Punishing ; tending to punish, 
Pu-nif’-son, ( pb-nish’-an, 89) 8. Punishment. 
PUNK, pungk, 158: 8 A strumpet. 
PUNNING, PUNSTER.—Seo ander Pug 
PUNT=piant, s. A flat-bottomed boat. 
» PUNT=punt, v. 2. To play at baseet. 
Punt’-er, 36: 8. One that plays basset against the 
banker or dealer. 
PUNY, pu’-ndy, 101: a.and 2. (Compare Puisne.) 
Young; inferior, petty; (these senses are expressed at 
present only by Puisne;! inferior in rate, size, or 


strength :—s. [South.] A young, nuexperieuced, un- 
seasoned person. 


Pu’-ni-ness, s. State of being puny. 

Tv PUP, &c.—See under Puppy. 

PUPA=pii’-pd, s. The chrysalis, See also in Supp. 

Pu-piv’-o-rows, 120: a, Feeding on the larve and 
chrysslides of inseeta, 

PUPIL= pu’-pil, s. The apple of the eye. 

PUPIL=pii-pil, s. A scholar, one under the care 
of a tutor; one who is spoken of with reference ty 
his former tutor; a ward, oue under the care of a 
guardiun ; in the civil law, one under the age of 14 if 
a male, of 19 if a female. 

Pu’-pil-age, & State of being a pupil. 

Pu’-pil-ar-y, a. Pertuining to a pupil. 

ee 8d: 2. State of a pupil. 

PUPPET=pup’-pét, 14: #. A little imuge moved 
by a wire ia a show ; a word of coutem pt. See also in S. 

Pup/-pet-ry, 8. Afectation. (Disused.) 

«@ The compounds are Pup"pe’-show', (exhibition of 
puppets ;) Pep*pet-play'er (manager of puppets;) 
ae iat or Pup” pet-mas'ter, (owner of a puppet- 
show 3) Se. 


PUPPY, 


To Pup’-py, v. 2. To bring forth whelps. 

To Pup, vu. . To bring forth whelps. 

Pup, 3. A puppy. 

Yo PUR=pur, v. n. and a. To murrour as a cat of 
orerd iu pleasure :—act. (Gray.) To signify by pur- 

ng 

Pur, 8. A gentle noise made by a cat. 

PURBEC =pur-béck, a. The epithet of a hard 
stone brought from Purbeck in Dorsetshire, 

PURBLIND, pur-blind, 115: a. (See Pore- 
blind.) Dim-sighted ; wear-sighted. 

Pur’-blind-ness, 8 Dimness or shortness of sight. 

To PURCHASE=pur-chace, 152: v. a. To buy 
for a price; to acquire, not inherit: to obtain hy any 
means, to expiate by a forfeit; to gainor have an 
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advantage over something by mechanical means 
raising it, a figurative and common Ap) lirathon among 
workmen ; in this use the verb often becomes neater 
as, “ lhe capstan purchases apace’ 

Pur -chase, 8. Act of buviug ; any thing ohtaiued 

ata piice; any thing obtained otherwise thaa brie 

heritance ; formerly, rubbery, and also the thing 
stolen; mechanical advaniage in raising a weight 

Pur'-cha-ser, 2: s. One who purchases. 

Pur'-cha-sa-ble, a. That may be buught. 

PURE=piir, 49: a. Clear, not muddy; fee froa 
mixture with any thing else: hence. genni. 2, teai: 
other senses are figurative applications of U ese ; as, 
incorrupt; mere; holy ; unpolluted ; chaste, 

To Pure, v. a. To purify, to depurate. [Obs.] 

Pure’-ly, ad. Ina pure manner; merely. 

Pure’-ness, s. State of being pure. 

G> To Purge, &c., Ty Purify, &c., see hereafter. : 
Pu’-ri-ty, 105: s. State of being clean or pure; ia 
nocence, chastity. 
Pu/-rist, 8. One particularly uice or choice, especially 
in using words of # genuive character. 
Pu’rism, 158: 8. Practice ur affectation of tigid 

purity. 

Pu/-ri-tan, 8. and a. One pretending to emiwent 
purity io religion: it is now seldum applied bat ia 
contempt, and in general to a sectary :—adj. Uf or be- 
longing to puritans, 

Pu/-ri-tan-iem, 158: #. Notions of a puritan. 

Pu’-ri-tan"-ic, 88 : } ; ; 

Pul-riet an”-i-cal, a. Relating to puritans. 


Pu’-ri-tan”-i-cal-ly, al. After the manner of the 
Uritans. 


Ale neu. Tu be wrought or trimmed with purfile, 

Pur-fle or Pur-flew, 109: ¢. PurBle. 

To PURGE=purg., 39: v.a. and nm. To make 
Clear or pure, to cleanse; to clear from im purities, 
with of; to clear frum guilt, with Srom; to defecate ; 10 
evacuate (the body] by cathartics:— rex. To grow 
pure; to have the budy in a lax state with motivus. 

Pu rge, & A cathartic medicine. 

Pur’-ger, 36: 8. He or that which purges. 

Purging, 8. A looseness. 

Pur’-ga-ment, s. A cathartic. [Bacon ] 

Pur’-yra-tive, 105: a. and 8. Cathariie:—s. A 
cathartic. 

Pur-ga’-tion, 89: 8. Act of cleansing or purifyi.g: 
act of cleansing the body internally Ly cathartics; act 
of clearing from the imputation of guilt. 
UR’-G4-TOR-Y, a. and s, Cleansing, expiatory — 
8. A place in which souls are supposed by some Chiris- 
tiaus, particularly Koman Catholics, to be purged by 
fire from carnal impurities befure rece ptiou into heareu. 

Pur’-ga-tu”-ri-al, 90: a. Relating to Purgawry’ 
Purga’o'rian is less used. 

PURIFORM.—See under Pus. 

To PURIFY, pure-ré-1y, 49, 105, 6: ©. @. and 
a. (See Pure, &c.) To make pure; to free from guilt 


or pollution; to clear from barbarisms:— ace. Te 
grow pure. 


Pu’-ri-fi-er, 6: 8, Cleanser, reGncr. 

Pu’-ri-fy-ing, 8. Act of freeing from pollution. 

Pul-ri-tt-ca"-sion, 105, 89: ». Act of making pare 
act of cleansing from guilt or pollution; in a special 
sense, the Hebrew rite after childbearing. 

Pu-rif!-i-ca-tive, ee) @. Having power or tea 

Pu-rif’-i-ca-tor-y, dency to make pure. 

aV~ See Paris’, Purism, Puritan, &e., Perety, under Pure 

PURIM=purd-im, 49: 8. The feast of lots, by 


en the Jews commemorate their deliverance frou 
d hiuan, 


precede the Dictionary. 
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PURL=purl, 39: 2, An embroidered and puc 
kered border. 

To Purl=purl, v. a. To decorate as with a purl. 

PURL=purl, s. A malt liquor in which wormwood 
and aromatics are infused. 

To PURL<=purl, v. 2. To flow with a gentle noise, 
tomurmeur; to rise or appear in undulations. 

Purl, s. An voze, a soft flow. 

Puri-ing. «. and ¢. Flowing with a suft murmur: 
—s. The gentle noise uf a stream. 

PURLAIEU, purl/-a, 69, 110%: ¢. Originally, a 
slauce pure or {ree from forest law; the grounds on the 

rders of a forest; heuce, border, euclusure, district 


generally, 

PU RUIN =pur-tin, 8. A piece of timber lying 
acruss a rafter to keep it from sinking iu. 

To PURLOIN=pur-loin/, 40, 29: v. a. and a. 
To steal, to tuke by theft :-—aew. To practise theft, 

Pur-loit/-er, s. One who steals clandestinely. 

Pur-loin’-iny, s. Theft. 

PURPARTY.—See Pourparty. 

PURPLE, pur-pl, 101: a. and s. Red tinctured 


with blue :—e. The purple culour; that which distin- 
guished the emperors of Eastera and Western Rome; 
heuce, imperial sovereignty ; also, that which distin- 
vuishes cardinals; hence, a cardiualates lurples, 
ia the plural, is the term for the spots of livid red 
which break out ia malignant fevers. 

To Pur-ple, v. a. To colour with purple. 

Pur’-plish, a Somewhat purple. 

PURPORT=pur- port, 39, 38: #. Design; ton- 
deney of any thicg said of written 

Te Pur’-port, v. a. To tend, to show. 

PURPOSE, pur’. pdce, co//og. pur'-pits, s. That 
which a persun sets before himself to be reached oF 
accomplished,—design; the end desired ; effect ; in. 
stauce; Spenser uses it to signify conversation; {t is 
somelimes used in the plural for what is called at 
leuyth Cross-purpuses: On perpose,commonly used for 
Of purpose, siguilies designedly. 

Tv Pur’-puse, v. a. and x, ‘To intend, to resolve :— 
ace. ‘To have inteutiua; in old ayuhors, to discourse, 

-Pur’-pose-ly, ad. By design. 

Pur’-pose-less, a. Having no effect. 


PURPRESTURE.—See Pourpresture. 

Por-priss. 151: 8. An enclosure; 
whole compass of a manor. 

PURPURE, pur’-pire, a. Purple. (Herald.) 

Pun-pu/-iic. a. An epithet applied to an acid ob- 
tained by digesting the feces of the boa-con-trictor, 
the salts of which are purples it is produced by the 
action of nitric acid vu the dithie ur uric acid. 

Pur’-pu-rate, 8. Avy silt formed by the purpuric 
acid aud a base. 

To PURR. &c.—See To Pur. 

PURR=pur, 39: a. A sea lark. 

PURSE= purce, 153: 8, A small money-bag; fgu- 
ratively, a sum of money; money. 

To Purse, v.a. To put into a purse; to contract into 
wrinkles as the mouth ofa purse. 

Pur’-ser, 8. The paymaster of a smip: mis was pro- 
bably the original duty from which the name is de- 
rived; but the present duty is that of purveyor. 

eay~ The compounds ure Purse’-net, (a purse made of 
net-work. or a net made as a purse;) Purse’- proud, 

roud of wealth;) &e. 


PURSIN ESS.—See under Pursy. 
PURSLAIN=pur’-sidin, s. A plant. 
Punr@-sLarnerkKBE, & A tree proper to hedge with. 
Tv PURSUE=puresit’, 159: v. a. and 2. To follow 


for suine eud; hence, to persecute; to ehiise in hos- 
timy; to iinitate —nes. ‘To yu on or continue 


Pu [-3u -eF, 8. One that pursues. 


as also the 


POT 


Pur-su'-a-ble. 101: @. That may be pursued. 

Pur-su’-ant, 12: @. Dune In ecunsequence or piv 
secution of any thing. 

Pur-su’~nce, 8. A followiug ; cousequence ; pruse 
cution, process. 

Pur-surt’, a. Act of pursuing; endeavour to attain; 
prosecution; employment. 

Pur'-sur-vanr, (pur-swe-vdnt, 145) s. A state 
Messenver, 

PURSY, pur’-sty a. Literally, puffy; fat aud 
short-breathed. 

Pur’-si-ness, 8. State of being pursy. 

PURTENANCE=pur’-té-nance, 8. That which 


pertaias to somethiny, applied as the name uf a beast's 


luck. : 

PURU LENT, &c.—See under Pus. 

To PURVEY=pur-vay’, 100: v. a. and a. To 
rovide with conveniences, a yeneral sense Dow olso- 
vle; to prucure :—aeu, To buy io provisio: s, to pro- 

vide, 

Pur-vey-or, a. One that purveys; particularly an 

officer that exacted provisions fur the king's fullowers; 
a procurer, a pimp. 

Pur-vey’-ance, 12: s. Provision; procurement of 

provis‘on ; an exaction of pruvisions fur the king. 

PURVIEW, pu ev, 110: 8. A cundition or pru- 

viso; the budy of a statute distinct frum the preamblu. 

PUS=pus. | Lat.] 2. The white or yellowish matter 

generated in wounds in the process of healing, 

Pu’-l-vous, a. Like pus. 


Pu’-ru-lent, 109: a. Consisting of pus. 


Pu’-ru-lence, 

Pul-cuel en-cy, } @ Generation of pus. 

To PUSH, pddsh, 117: vr. a. anda”. To press 
epainst with force; w strike with a thrust; lo urge 
forward by action behind the object; to enfuice toa 
conglhision; to impurtune:—seu. To make a thrust; 
to rush forward. 


Push, s. Irapulse, force impressed; a thrust at with 
a pvinted instrument; onset; attack; that which 
pushes or urges,—au extremity, an emergence; that 
which is pushed out,—a pimple. (‘The last sense: oo 
curs ia Bacon.) 

Push’-er, 8. One who pushes 

Pist’-pin, 8. A child’s play with pins. 

PUSILLANIMOUS, pi-cil-lan’-é-miis. 120: 
a. Literally, little-souled, having no spirit or couruge. 

Pu’-sil-lan’-i-mous-ly, ad. With pusillanimity. 

Pu’-sil-lan’’-7-nivus-ness. 8. Pusillanimity. 

Pu’-sil-lan-im’’-i-ty, S4, 105: s. The quality of 
being pusillanimous. 

PUSS, poddsx, 117: 8. The fondling name of a cat; 
the sportsman’s name for a hare. 

PUSTULE=piis’-tule, 147: 8. (Comparo:Po Push, 
&c.) A push or pimple; a small swelling; an efflores- 
cence. Houce, Pus’-tu-lar or 

Pus’-tu-lows, 1.0: a. Full of pustules, pimply. 

To Pus’-tu-late, v. a. Po form into pustules. 


To PUT. podt, 117: v. a. and 2. To lay, to place: 
—neu. To place in asituationu so as to have direction 
and motivun, some noun being originally understoud ; 
he.oe, to move; to yerminate: To put abvut, to put the 
ship about or ruuud: Tu pué by, toturn off: Tu put 
duwn, to repress; to degrade; to confate; Tu put forth, 
to propuse; to extend; tu bud or shuot: To put is, to 
interpose ; to enter a harbour; to offer as aclaim: Jo 
put in fear, to place a person in a condition of fear: 
Tu put in practie, to place a determination or theory 
into use: To put in f-r, to offer for: Fu put off, to divest 
to delav; to pass faliaciously; to discard; to leave 
land: To pet un ur upon, to impute; to assume; to in- 
pose; in old phrase, to forward, to promote: to urge 
motion: To put vet, to place at interest; to extinguish ; 
to emit, to extend, to expel; ty publish; to disconcert ; 
to dislocate: Tu put over, to refer, to defer; to sail 


The eige = te used after modes of spe!ling that Lave no irregulasity of sound. 
Consonants: mishi-iin. i. e. mission, 165° Vizh- in, ¢, e, vision, 165: thin, 166; then, 166, 
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over: To put to, to slay by; toassist with; to refer: To 

wt fo it, to distress, to perplex: To pet tu denth, to 
fin: To pul up, to pass unrevenged, often taking with 
in addition; also, to take without expressin, dissatis- 
faction ; to expose poolely. us to sale; to start from 
cover; to hoard, to hide: Tu put up at, to take abode 
at: Put case, an ol! elliptical phrase signifying Sup- 
pose the case to be, &c. 

Put, 8. A forced action to avoid something: A Put- 
Orr, an excuse, a shift: see other senses, with a differ- 
ent pronunciation, below. 

Pat'-ter, 8. One that pus. 

Put/-log, 8. Log or pole for a bricklayer’s platform. 

Put'-ting-stone, #. A stone for throwing with up- 
lifted hand, as a trial of strength. 

PUT==pit, s. A rustic, a clown; also the name of 
an old game at cards. 

PUTAGE=pi’-tdgi, s. Prostitution. [Law.] 

Pu’-ta-nism, 158: #. Trade of a prostitute. 


PUTATIVE, pii’-td-tiv, 105: a Supposed, re- 


uted. 
PUTID=pi’ -tid, a. Mean, base, worthless. 
Pu’-tid-ness, s. Meanness, vileness. 
PUTLOG.—See under To Put. . 
PUTREDINOUS, &c.. Zo PUTREFY.—See 
below. 
PUTRID=pi’-trid, a. Rotten, cormpt. 
Pu'-trid-ness, s. Rottenness. 
Pu’-try, 105: a. Rotten. [Obs.) 
To Pu!-TuE-vy, 6: v. a. and n. To make rotten; 
to corrupt with rottenness :—aex. To rot. 
Pu'-tre-fac’-tive, 105: a. Making rotten. 
Pu'-tre-fac’’-tion, 89: 8. State of growing rotten ; 
act of making rotten. 
Pu-trep’/-1-Novs, 120: a. Rotten; stinking. 
Pu-rrs/-ci-B.z, 101: a. That may putrefy. 
Pu-tres’-cent, a. Growing rotten. 
Pu-tres’-cenee, 8. The state of rotting. 
PUTTOCK=pit-tock, s. A hawk. 
PUTTY, piit’-tdy, s. Cement used by glaziers. 
To PUZZLE, puz’-zl, 101: v. a. and . To per- 
plex; to make intricate :—neu. To be bewildered. 
Puz’-zle, s. Perplexity, embarrassment; a toy to try 
ingenuity. 
uz’-zler, s One who puzzles himeelf or others. 
eg Among the compounds are Pus” xle-head’ed, &e. 
PUZZOLAN=puz’-zé-lan, s. A porous voleanic 
substance, of which the unabridged name is Puzzula'na. 
PYCNOSTYLE==pick’-né-stile, s. A close-co- 
lumned edifice, the columus being very near each other. 


PYE, PYEBALD, &c.—See Pie, &c. (both words.) 


PYGA RG=pi'-garg, s. A kind of eagle with a 
white tail; or a brast with white buttocks. 

PYGMY, pig’-méy, 105: s. Literally, a person a 
cubit high,—a dwarf; any thing little. 

Pyy-me/-an, 86: a. Pertaining to a pygmy; dwarfish; 
very small. 

PYLORUS, pé-l6r’-tis, #. Literally, a gate— 
applied as the name of the lower orifice of the stumach. 

Py-lor’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to the pylorus. 

Py1/-4-aoxr, §. One who, coming from the yutes of 
the city he represented, assembled with the other Am- 

hictyons, 

PY R-. An initial syllable, which in the original Greek 
signifies fire, and retains the same meaning directly 
or allusively in the following words: see other worus 
in which these letters have not the same meaning in 
the classes following. 

Pyn'-a-canry, (pir-d-cinth) s. Literally, fiery- 
thorn,—applied as a name to a plant. 

Pyn-at/-Lo-L1TR, 8. A stone which, as the fire is 
made to act un it by the blow-pipe, seems to be now 


PYR 


one sort of stone and now another; it is a mineral a 
& greenish culour lately fuund in Finland. 

Pyr’-4-MiD, 8. A solid figure 90 called because it 
shape resembles that of a flame springing upward 
see Pyramis below. 

Pyr-am/-t-dal, a. Having the form of a pyramid: 
Pyramific and Pyramid’ical have the same meaning 
Pyramid’ically may also be found as the adverb. 

Pyr’-a-mis, s. A solid figure standing on a triangular, 
square, or polygonal base, and te:miuating in a point 
at the top,—a pyramid. @gy This is the origival 
word, which Bacon and others of his day use: the 
purl is Pyr-am’-tales, (101,) from which the present 

Soglish word is furmed. 

Py-ram/-+-doid, 1U5: s. A figure like a pyramid, formed 

y the rotation of a semi-parabola abuut its base or 
greatest ordinate. 

Pxxg=pire, 45: s A pile to be burned, a fosenl 


pile. 

Pyr’-x-To."-0-a y, 123, 87: 2. A treatise on fevers 

Pyr-et’-ics, 88: s. pl. Medicines fur fevers. 

Pyr’-ire, (pir/-ite) s. Fire-stone, a sulphuret of irop 
or other metal, (Darwin :] the plural is Pyritrs, wha! 
may be considered the regular English plural aad 
pronounced accordingly; or the clussical plural, and 
pronounced in three syllables, pir-i/-téez : see Prin 
101; the latter practice is mure commuuy, tle noun 
singular beiuy unusual. 


Pyr-it/-ic, 88: } a. Pertaining to or consisting of 

Pyr-it!-s-cal, pyrite. 

Pyr-on'-0-1.1, s. pl. Balls of fire used anciently. 

Pyx/-o-c1r’-Ric, 88: a. The epithet of an acid 
produced by distilling citric acid. 

Pyn-oL!-4-Tr Y, 2. Worship of fire. 

Prr’-o-Lia"-novs, a. An epithet applied tw an scid 
obtained by the distillation of wvod. 

Pyr’-o-LiTH"-1c, a. An epithet applied to an acid 
obtained from uric acid. 

Pxr-o1/-0-cy, 87: #. A treatise on heat. 

Pyi-o-man/-cy, 87: 8.- Divination by fre. 

Pyr-om’-z-rTer, 87: 8. An instrument for measarng 
the expansiun of bodies by heat. 

Pyu-opH!-4-nous, 163, 120: @. Rendered trans 
parent by heat, 

Pyr-opn'--rus, 8. A substance which tukes fire of 
exposure to air, or which maintains or retains light. 
Pyr/-o-scorg, a. An instrument for meusuriug the 

intensity of heat radiating from a fire. 

Pyx-o'-sis, 8. A fiery or red face. 

Py/-o-Tan-Tar”-ic, 88: a. The epithet of an acid 
obtained by distilling pure tartrite of potassa, 

Prn'-o-1xcH!-nyv, (pir’-6-t8ck/-néy, 161) s. The 
art of making fireworks, : 

ce ee s. A maker of fireworks. 

Pyr’-o-tevh”-ni : Bs 

Py aed ee } a. Pertaining to fireworks 

Pyx-or-ic, 88: a, and 8. Caustic:-—s. A caustic 
medicine, 

Pyu!-ox-ene, (pir-dcks-dne, 154) 8. Literally, 2 
stranger to the fire—the name given to any crysta'- 
lized mineral which, though found in lava, is po! 
deemed a volcanic production. 

PYRENITE=pir-Gnite, « A dark gray mineral 
fuund in the Pyrenees. 

PYRIFORM, pir’-é-form, a. Having the form of 


a pear. 

PYRRH IC, pir’-rick, 164: 8. Au ancient mili 
tary quick dance, invented by Pyrrhus; a poetic: fort 
of two short syllables, 

PYRRHONISM, pir-ré-nizm, 164, 158: & 
Scepticism ; from Pyrrho, the founder of that phi 
losophy. who flourished about 300 B.C. 

Pyr'-rho- nist, 8. A sceptic. 

Pyr-rhon’-ic, 88: @ Pertaining to pyrrhunism. 


The eckemes entire, and the principles to which the nu.nbere refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gate -wdy: d\dp'-mau: pd-pa': law: 
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> PYTHAGOREAN, pé-aay’-d-re’-an, s. and a. 


A follower of Pythayora<, especially in the practice of 
abstaininy from avimal tood:—adj. Belonging tu the 
philosophy of Pytiagoras: Pythagor’ic aud Pytha- 
gor’ical ure less used, 

PYTHIAN, pial-é-an, a. 
priestess of Apollo. 

Py rH’-0-NEss, 8. The priestess of the oracle at Delphi; 
also, a sort of witch; heuce, Pyth’-o-aist, a conjurer, 

Py-rHon’-ic, 58: @. Pretending to prophecy. 

PY X, picks, 188: s. The box in which the host is 
kept by Roman Catholic priests; a box used for the 
trial of gold and silver coi. 


Pertaining to the 


Q is popularly the sixteenth letter of the alphabet, 
though really the seventeenth: see J: it is always fol- 
lowed by u: its sound is uniformly that of k or hard c, 
being the 76th element of the schemes prefixed ; and 
the # which follows it, though sometimes silent, is ge- 
nerally sounded as w: seo Prin. l4o. Asan abbrevi- 
ation it stands for Question: Qy. stand for Query: 
Y. E. D. stand for Quod erat demonstrandum, which was 
to be demonstrated: Q. D. stand tor Quast dictum, as 
if it were said: and Q.S. for Quantwa sufficit, as much 
as is sufticient, 


- QUAB, kw6b, 188, 140: s. A sort of fish. 


To QUACK, kwack, 188, J42: v. 2. To cry like 
a guuse; to chatter buastinyly, to talk ostentatiously : 
see also the noun. 

Quack, s. and a. A boastful pretender to arts he 
dovs uot understand, particularly menicine ; a tricking 

ractitioner in physic:—adj. Falsely pretending or 
alsely alleged tu cure diseases :—To Quick, in the 
sense of to practive arts of quackery, and in the active 
sense, to try quack medicines on, comes from the noun. 

Quack/-er-y, 8 ‘The practice of quacks in medicine, 
or in any other art or science: Quuck’1sh as an @dj., 
and Quack’ism as a subs., also occur. 

Quack’-sal-ver, (-sd-ver, 139) 2. A quack whe 
dels chiefly in salves or ointments. 

QUAD, kwod, a. Evil, bad... (Gower. Chaucer.] 


QUADR-. These letters commencing a word imply 
fuxr, as in the words of the fellowing class, in all of 
which, except in Quadrille, which cowes through the 
Vrench, the sound of the first syllable is kw6d : see 
Prin. 140. 

Quav'-na-GENE. (kw6d’-rd-géne) &. A papal in- 
dulgence multiplying remissicns by forties, ( four tens.) 

Quud!-ta-yes!'-i-ma, 8. Lent, so called because it 
cousists of forty days. 

Quad’-ra-ges'-i-mal, a, Pertaining to Lent: Lenten: 
asa subs. pl., Quad’rages"imals signitied offerings that 
used to be made on Midlent Sunday to the mother 
church. 

Quav/-RAN-GLE, (kwéd/-rang-gl, 140, 193) 8. A 
surface with four angles, a square. 

Quad-ran’-gu-lar. a. Square; having four angles, 

Quad’-rant, s The fourth part, the quarter; the 
quarterofa circle ; an instrument for taking altitudes. 

Quad-ran’-tal, a and s. Pertaining to a quadrant : 
—s. A sqnare amphora of the old Romans. 

Quadrat.—See under To Quutrate. 

Quad!-rate, a. ands. Having four sides, square ; 
square in a figurative sense, equal, exacti—s. A 
sqtiare; a quartile in astrology. 

To Quad!-rate, v. nu. To square in a figurative sense, 
to suit, to correspond. 

Quad’-rat, s. A piece of metal used in printing to Al) 
up void spaces, 

Quad-rat’/-ic, 88: a. Square; belonging to a square: 
A quadratic equation ie an algebraic equation having 
on the unkoowan sie the square of the number sought. 


QUA 


Quad-ra'triz, 188: 8 A squared figure; a meehia 
nical line by means of which right lines can be tound 
equal to the circumferences of circles or of any curves. 

Quud!-ra-ture, (-tlire, 147) 8. Act of squaring ; first 
and last quarter of the moun ; a quadiiate. 

Quad’-rel, s. A name given to au artificial stone, 
because made in squares. 

Quad!-ri-ble, 101: a That may be squared. 

Quad-ren/-ni-al, 90: a. Comprising tour years ; 
happening once iu four years. 

Quad-ren/-nial-ly, ad. Once in four years. 

Quad!-ri-cap’-su-lar, a. Having four capsules tu a 
flower. 

Quad’-ri-cor”-nows, 120: a. Having four horne. 

Quad!-rilec"-#-mal, a. Having four faces to each 
of the two summits, or ten faces iu all,—the epithet uf 
a crystal. 

Quad’-ri-den”-tate, a. Having fvur teeth on the 
edge. (Botany. ] 

Quad/-ri-tid, a. Cioven iu four divisions. 

Quad’-ri-ju’-yous, 1U9: a. Having fuur pairs of 
leaflets,—piunated. 

Quad!-ri-lat'-er-al, a. and 8. Fowr-sided:—s. A 
figure having four sides. See also in Supp. 

Quad’-ri-lit’/-er-al, a. Consisting of /uer letters. 

Qua-piiLee, (ka-dril’, [Fre] 170) 8. That which 
consists of four, or of fours, applied as a tame o igin- 
ally to acumpany of foot soldiers who exhibited ia a 
tournameut or other public show; applied next to a 
game at cards played by four persons with forty cords ; 
avplied also at present toa dance made up uf sots of 
dancers, four in each set, 

Quan!-nt-1.0/-BATE, (kwid!-ré-10/’-bate. 140, 105) 
a. Having four lobes. | Botany.) 

Quad’-r:-loc!/-u-lar. a Having four cells. (Bofany.> 

Quad’-rin, s. A mite, so called as being the fourth 
part of another small coin. 

Quad!-ri-no’-mi-al, 90: a, Consisting of four de- 
nominations or terms. [Alzebra.} 

Quad -ri-nom”-t-cal, a. Of four denominations. 

Quad-rip/-ar-tite, a. Divided into four parts 

Quad-rip'-ar-tite-ly,ad. In a quadripartite distribu. 
tion. 

Quad! -ri-par-tit!’- ‘on, S9: a. A division by fonr, uz 
into four parts, or the taking of the lourth part of any 
quantity. 

Quad!-ri-phyl"-lous, (-ftl/-lus, 163, 120) a. Hav. 
ing four leaves. 

Quad’-ri-veme, a. A galley with four banks of oars. 

Quad!-ri-syl-la-ble, s. A word of four syllables. 


Quad!-ri-valve, a. and s. Having four valves. (Bot.! 
—s, pl. Quadricalves, Doors with four folds. 

Quad-riv’-i-al, a. Having four ways mecting ina 
point. Quadrivium, see in Supp. 

Quad-roon’, 3. A quarter-blooded person, applied in 
America to the offspring of a mulatto woman by 4 
white man. 

Quad!-ru-man, 109: 8. A quadrumanonus animal. 

Quad" .ru-man/-ous, 120: @. Having four limbs, 
each of which serves as a hand, as the monkey tribe, 

Quad!-ru-ped, s. A four-legged animal. 

Quad!-ru-ple, 101: a. Fourfuld. 

Quad!-ru-ply, ad. To a fourfold quantily 

Quad-rw/-pli-cate, 81: a. Fourfuld. 

To Quad-1u'-pli-cate, v. a. To double twice. 

ear See other relations of this class under Quarry (a 
square) aud Quater, 

AERE.—See under Query. 
QU ASTOR.—Sce Questor. 
To QUAFF, kwiaf, 188, 142: v. a. and a”. To 


drink, to swallow in large draughts:—new, To d.ink 
luxuriously. 


The sign == 19 used after mades of spelling that have no irresularity of sound. 


Corvonants: mish-in, te. mission, 165: vizh- tn, i, ¢. viston, 165: tata, 166: thén, 166. 
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Qual’-fer, 8. One that quaffs: with litle apparent 
allusion to its proper meaniny, it is used by Derham as 
a verb to signify the act of groping for food in the wa- 
ter, as a duck. 

QUAGGY, kwdg’-pudy, 188, 142.77: a. Trem- 
bling under the feet, as soft wet earta. 

Quap’-mire, s. A shaking marsh or bog that just 
bears, but trembles under the feet. 

To Quag’-mire, v. a. To whelm as in a quagmire. 

QUA1D.—See the next word. ; 

Tv QUAIL, kwail, 188: 0. ». and a. To sink in 
spirit, to be dejected :—act. To cast down, to quell, to 
depress, to sink; the active sense seldom occurs at 
present, but is frequent in our old poets: Speuser in 
one place uses guard for the participle, coininy it. as is 
supposed, merely for arhyme: Tu quai seems once tu 
have been used in the sense of ‘To Cuagulate, as “ To 
quail milk.” 

Quail! ing, 8. State of failing in spirit. 

QUAIL, kwail, s. A bird of game. 

Quail’-pipe, s. Pipe to allure quails. 

QUAINT, kwaint, a. Nice, dainty, curions; exact 
with petty elegance ; odd through nicety; in old au- 
thors, unusual, wouderful; in Chaucer it sometimes 
means subtle, artful: Shakspeare often uses it as a 
term of praise for neat, pretty, exact; and Milton, as 
well as Shakspeare, fur fine-spun or subtle with re- 
gard to thought or language; Swift applies it to what 
is affected or foppish, which is a departure from the 
vrigioal uotion. 

Quaint!-ly, ad. In a quaiut manner. 

Quaint’-ness, #. The quality of being quaint. 

7a QUAKE, kwaks, 188: v. 2. and a. To shake; 
to tremble with fear or cold ; nut tu b> solid or firm :— 
act. (Shaks.] To throw into a quaking. gg The obs. 
pret. is : 

Quake, s. A shake, a trembling. 

Qua!-king, s. Trepidation. 

Qua’-K ER, s. One that quakes; it is applied at poe. 
sent, without any remount of its original meaaing, 
to one of a sect of Christians who call themsetves 
* Friends?’ the name was yiven in derision, because 
George Fox, their founder, tuld a justice of peace to 
trenble at the word of the Lord: in religious doctrine 
the Quakers are remarkable for their regard to the in- 
fluences of the spirit; in practice, fur simplicity of 
manners and apparel, 

Qua'-ker-ly, a, Resembling Quakers. 

Qua'-ker-ism, 158: 8. The religious notions, or 
ery dress aud manners,of Quakers: Qua’kery is less 


used. 

To QUALIFY, kwal’-€-f7, 188, 140, 105,6: v. a. 
fo fit for any thing; to make capable of any employ- 
ment; to modify ur regulate the quality of; hence, to 
abute, to solten, to as-uage. 

Quai”-i-fi’-er, a. He or that which qualifies. 

Qual’-i-fi’-a-ble, a. That may be qualified. 

Qual’--fi-ca”-tion, 105, 89: 2. Any natural endow- 
ment; legal ability; modification; abatement. 

Qcat’--ry, (kw6l’-é-tdy, 168) 8. The nature of 
a thing relatively considered ,—dis position, character, 
tank: a property of a thing,—virtue, vice, efficacy; in 
n special sense, superiority of birth; also, persons of 
high rank collectively. 

Qual’-i-tied, (-tid, 114) a. Disposed as tu qualities 
or passions, 

QUA LM, kwim, 188, 122: &. A sudden scizure 
of sickly languor. 

Qua/m’-ish, a. Seized with sickly lunguor. 

Qualm’-ish-ness, 8. State of being qualmish. 

QUANDARY, kwon-dare’-dy, 183, 140, 41: 2. 
A difficulty, a doubt, an uncertainty. [A low word.) 

Tv Quan-da’-ry, v. a. To briug into difficulty. 

QUANTITATIV E—See in the next class. 


QUANTITY, kwSn/-td-tdy, 188, 168, 105: ». 


That property of any thipg which may be increased 


QUA 


or diminished ; any indeterminate weig. ¢ or measaro, 
bulk or weight; a portion ; sometimes distinctively a 
large portion; the time of a syllable in uttcranee; ia 
the dead languages, the time of a syllable as it ased 
to be when the lauguage was nationally spoken. 

Quan’-ts-teve, 105: a. Quantitative. (Digby.] 

Quan -ts-ta-tive, a. Estimable aceording to quantity. 

Quan’-tum, [Lat.] s. The quantity, the amount 

QUARANTINE, kwir’-dn-téne, 188, 140, 129, 
104; s. The space of furty days; also spelled Caves 
fane und Quirastaia: it is applied, specially, to the 
season of Lent; tu the space, whether forty days of 
uot, during which a ship saspected of infectiun is 
obliged to forbear intercourse or commerce; and to 
the privilege which a widow, whose husvand dies 
seized of land, may claim of continuing in his capital 
messuage (so it be not « castle) for furty days after 
his decease. 

To Quar’-an-tine”, v-a. Co prohibit from intercourse 
With a city or its inhabitants, ‘ 

QUARRE.—See Quarry. 

QUARREL, kwdr-rél, 188, 140, 129, 14: 
A brawl, a dispute; a cause of dispute; somethin 
that yives right to any angry reprisal; objection, ilf- 
will; in Shaks are it sometimes meaus a quarrel- 
some persou; the word has other senses from another 
etymulogy, for which sce it under Quarry, a square. 

To Quar’-rel, v. 2. and a. To dispute vivlently, or 
with loud and angry words; to fall inte variance; to 
fizht; to Aud fuult; to disagree :—act. (Harsh or 
obs.) To quarrel with; to compel by a quarrel, 

Quar’-rel-ler, 8. One that quarrels. 

Quar’-rel-ling, #. Breach of coneurd; contention. 

Quar’-rel-sume, 107: @. Disposed to quarrel. 

Quar’-rel-some-ly, ad. In a quarrelsome mannes. 

Quar’-rel-some-ness, 8. Disposition to quarrel. 

QUARRY, kwér’-réy, 188, 140, 129, 103: « 
That which is sought,—game flown at by a hawk, 
and hence, any thing chased for prey; a heap of game 
killed: see alsu hereafter. 

To Quar’-ry, v. #. To prey upon. (L'Estrange.] 
QUARRY, kw6r-rdy, s. A stone-mine; a place 
where they dig stone: see also above and hereafer. 

To Quat’-ry, v. a. To dig out of a quarry. 


QUARRY, kwor’. “rey, (Compare Quadr- and Quater.) 
s. A square; an arrow with a square head, (Obs. ;; 
see also the previous classes. 

Quar’-rel, 14: 8. A quarry, (see the previous word ;) 
. square of glass; the glazier’s diamond for cuttiug 
glass. 


QUART, (kwort=kwaurt, 140) s. A quarter or 
fourth part, (Spenser ;) the fourth part of a gallon; 
the vessel which holds a quart,or in which slrong 
drink is commonly retailed ; a sequence of four cards 
at piquet, in which sense it is pronounced cart. 

Quar-tan, a. and 5, Coming every fourth day, the 
epithet of au ague :—s. The quartan-ague. 


Quar-ta’-tion, 89: 8. An operation by which the 
quantity of ove thing is made equal to the founh put 
of another; the chemical separation of silver frum gold. 

Quar’-ter, s. A fourth part; a region of the skies as 
referred to one of the four divisions of the seaman's 
card ; hence, a region or district gevnerally; a stativa; 
the station where a portion of an army is lod ged.—in 
this sense vow used iu tho plural; amity as proceed- 
ing from the intercourse of people stationed together . 
Tv give or grant quarter is to grant a continuance or 
residence in the world,—that is, to grant life; A guarter 
of corn (8 bushels) is a quarter of a Joad, ugh 
custom gives five quarters to the full lad: False 
baa isacleft or chink in a quarter of a horse's 

s00f, 

To Quar’-ter, v. a. and #. To divide into four parts; 
to divide, to sever; to divide into regions; to ledge or 
station in districts; to assign (a soldier) to a ledgiug 
to diet; to bear as an appendaye to the hereditary 
arms :—new, To have a temporary residence, 


The schemes entise, and the principles to which the aumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Quar’-ter-iny, 8. Station; appointment of quarters 
for soldiers; a partition iu a shield when it contains 
many coats of arms. 

Quar’-ter-ly, a. and adv. Containing a fourth part: 
—adr, Ouce i) a quarter of a year. 

Quar’ -ter-aye, s. A quarterly allowanee. 

Quar’-tern, 8. The tourth part of a pint,—a gil 

wy~ Other compounds are Quarfer-auy, (the day that 
completes the fourth of the year;) Quarterdeck’, 
(the deck from the stern to the mainmast,) Quar’ter- 
master, (un officer in the army who attends to the 
qvarters of the men and their provisions; in the navy, 
an officer who assists the mates;) Quur’ler-sessiuns, 
(sessiuns of the peace held once a quarter ;) Quar’ter- 
staf, (so called from the manner of using it, one hand 
being placed at the middle and the uther equally 
between the middle and end;) &c. 

Qoan-Tert’, &. In music, a composition for four per- 
formers ; in poetry, a stanza of four lines, 

Quan’-rii.v, 105: &. The aspect of planets when 
distant from each other a quarter of a circle. 

Qvan’-ro, 2. and a. A bok in which the sheet is 
fulded into four leaves:—adj. Having the sheets 
fulded each into four leaves, 

QUARTZ, kworts, 188, 140, 143: «. A species 
of silicious minerals of various colonrs. 

Quart’-zy, a. Pertaining to or resembling quarts. 

To QUASH, kwosh, 188, 140: v. a. and #. To 
crush, to squeeze; to subdue as by crushing; to break 
or aunoul :—aca. To make the noise as of water wheu 
crushed or shaken. 

Qu4sh, 8. A species of pompion, 80 called frum its 
sofiness; in America they call it Squash. 

Qtuas-sa’-TION, 142, 893 @. Act of shaking. 

QUASSIA, kwizh’-é-d, 188, 140, 147: 2. A kind 
of plant; a medicinal bitter. 

Quas’-sin, 8. The active bitter principle of quassia. 

QUAT, kw6t, 140; s. A pustule. (Shaks.} 

QUATER. A Latin adverb signifying four, which 
enters into the composition of the following words 
with a diverse pronunciation: compare Qualr-, and 
Quurry, (a square ;) Quatrain comes ty us through the 
Freucn, but is quite Anglicised. 

QUATERCOUSINS, ka”-ter-cuz’-znz, 145, 
120, 151, 114, 143: s. pl. Those within the first fusr 
degrees of kindred; friends. 

Qu4-TRER-Nan-y, (Kwd-ter-ndr-éy) s. and a. 
The aumber four :—adj. Consisting of four. 

Qua-ter’-ni-on, 8. A quaternary, or the number 
four; sprcially, a fle of four soldiers among the old 
Rontans. 

To Qua-ter’-ni-on, v. a. To divide iuto files or 
vumpanies. [Milton: prose.) 

(Jua-ter’-ni-ty, s, A quaternary. (Brown.) 

Quar'-rain, (kwot'-rdin, 140, 99) s. A stanza of 
four lines rhyming alternately. 

Tv QUAVER, kwa/-ver, 188: v. ". To shake 
the voice; to produce a shake ou a musical instru- 
ment; to tremble, to vibrate. 

Qua'-ver, s. A shake of the voice, or of a sound 
fiom an instrument; a musical note equal to holfa 
crotchet; hence Qua’rered, distributed into quavers. 

Qua’-ver-er. 8. One that quavers, a warbler. 

Qua’-ver-ing, «. A shaking of a musical suund. 


QUAY, key, 145, 103: 2. An artificial bank or 
whurf by the side of the sea or river fur the more vasily 
loading or unloading of vessels. Quay’-age, wharfuge. 

QUEACH, &c., QUEACHY.—See Quick. 

QUEAN, kween, 103: s. A wench, a woman; a 
worthless woman. (OUbsolescent.} 

QUEASY, kwec-zéey, 188, 151: a. Sick with 
nausea ; fastidious, squeamish ; tender. 

Quea!-a-ness, s Nausea; qualmishness. 

To QUECK.—See To Quick 

QUEEN, kwecn, 188: s. The wife of a king; a 


QUE 


woman wno 18 sovereign of a kingdon; 3 f&mas 
regent; Syuratively, a chief, av a female. 

To Queen, v.. To play the queen. [Shaks? 

Queen’-ly, a. Becuming u queen. : 

Queen’-like, a. Resembling a queen. 

QuzeEn’-aAr-PLE, 8. A summer apple, of which there 
ix a winter sort called the Queen’ing, = * 

QUEER, kwecr, 158, 43: a. Odd, sirange, 
original, particular. 

Queer’-ly, ad. Particularly, oddly. 

Queer’-ness, 8. Oddness, particularity. 

QUEEST, kwecst 188: s. A sort of ring-dove. 

QUEINT.—See under To Quench. 

To QUELL, kwél, 183, 155: v. a. and #. To 
crush, to quiet, to subdue; originally, to kill :—nea. 
To aoate. 


Quell, s A killing. (Shaks. Macbeth, Act i. S. 7.) 

Quel’-ler, 36: s. Oue that quella. 

QUELQUE-CHOSE, k&ck’-shdze, [Fr.] 170: 
s. A trifle, a kickshuw. [Dunne.] 

Ts QUEME, kwemg, 83: v. a. To please. (Obs) 

To QUENCH, kwéntch, 188: v. «a and n. 
(See the obs. pret. and part. below.) To extinguish ; 
to stifle; to still, to allay; to destroy :—nacu. (Shaks.] 
To grow cool 

Quench’-er, s. One that queuches. 

Quench!-a-ble, a. That may be quenched. 

Quench’-less, a. That cannot be quenched. 

Qoeint, (kwént, 135) pret. and part. Quenched. 
(Obs.] 

QUERELE, QUERENT, QUERIMONIOUS 
&c., QUERULOUS, &c.—See under Query. 

QUERK.—See Quirk. 

QUERN, kwern, 188, 33: 8. A hand-mill. 

QUERPO: QUERRY.—See Cuerpo: see Equerry. 

QUERY, kwere’-dy, 188, 105: 8. A question; 
an inquiry to be solved; the abbreviation Qr. 

To Que! ry, v. n. anda. To ask a question; to ex 
press doubts :—ac?. To examine by question ; to mark 
with a query; to doubt of. 

Qua’-ne, (kwér/-dy, 103.) The imperative of a 
Latin verb, and the original of the previous words: 
placed before a propusition, it signifies a doubt of its 
truth, its literal meaning being “ search,” “ inquire.” 

Que’-rist, s. An inquirer, a questioner. 

Qox’-reENT, 8. An inquirer; a complainant or plaintiff 
in a court of law. 

Que’-rele, 2. A complaint to a court. [Ayliffe.] 

Quxr’-ruo"-ni-ous, (kwér-&m6"-né-us, 188, 
129, 105, 90, 120) a. Complaining, queru!ous, 

Quer’-+-mo"-nt-ous-ly, ad. With complaint. 

Quer’-s-mo"-ni-ous-ness, a. Complaiuiug temper. 

Quer’-u-lous, 109: a, Habitually complaining. 

Quer’-2-lous-ly, ad. In a complaiuing manner. 

Quer’-u-lows-nesa, s. Habit of complaining. 

Qursr. (kwést) s. Search, act of seeking; inquiry 
ex:uminatiou ; person or persons inquiring; specially 
an inquest or jury sworn to juquire; request. 

To Quest, v. n. and a. To go in search —act, 
(Unnsual.] To seek for. 

Quest’-ant, s. A seeker; an endeavourer ufter. 
Quest’-man, s. One legally empowered to make 
quest of certain matters, specially a churchwarden. 
Quest'-mon-ger, (-muny-yzuer, 116,77) 8. One 
who delights in judicial quests, a starter of law-suits. 

Ques!-trist, s. A seeker, a pursuer. (Shaks ] 

Quusr’-ion, (kwést/-yun, cu/log. kwéot/-shin, 
146, 147) s. Interrogatory, any thing inquired; in- 
quiry; something requiriug examination ; doubt, 
state of being subject to present iuquiry, Shakspeare 
uses it for endeavour, act of seeking: in special 
senses, judicial trial; examination by torture 
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To Quesf-ton, v. nm. and a. To inquire; to debate 
by interrogatories :—act, To exam.uc by auestious; 
to doubt; to have vo coutidence in. 

Quest/-:on-er, 8. Au inquirer, a querist. 

Quest’-ton-ist. 8. A questivuer. 

Quest’-ton-a-hie, 101: a. Doubtful, disputable ; 
literally, liable to question, asin Lamilet, Act i. S. 4. 
Quest!-ron-u-ble-ness, s. Quality of being questionable. 

Quesf/-ion-at-y, a. Inquiring, asking questions. 

Quest'-ton-less, a. Without doubt. 

Questman, QuEsTMONGER, &¢.—See higher in 
the class. 

Qurs1’/-0:, 38: 8. An officer among the Romans 
who had the management of the public treasure, and 
whose duty it was to seek or search fur the tribute- 
monvy due. 

Quest/-or-ship, #. Office uf a questor, 


Quest!-u-ar-y, (kwést’-b-dr-dy, 147) s. and a. One 
employed to collect profits:—adj. Seekiug profit. 

QUEUE.—See Cue. 

QUIB, kwib, s. A sarcasm; a quip. (Disused.] 

Quis/-BLE, 8. A slight cavil; a start or turn from 
the point iu question; a conceit depending on the 
sound of words, u surt of pun. 

To Quib/-ble, v. n. To evade the point in question 
by sume play on words; to pun. 

Quib/-bler, 8. A low caviller; a punster. 


To QUICK, kwick, 188: v. m. and a. To stir, 
to move: also found under the forms of To Queach. Tu 
Queck, Tu Quich, and To Quinch: under all its furms 
obsolete: for the derivative active senses to hasten, 
and to make alive, we now use Fu Quicken, which seve 
lower. 

Quick, a. ad. and s. Primarily, moving, living, 
alive; pregnant; .active, spri htly; speedy, swift, 
nimble: done with celerity add Nimbly, @ edily: 
—s. A live animal; (Obs. living plants; C lapman 
(date 1641) uses Queach or Queich to signify a thick 
bushy plot; whence Queach’y, (adj.) thick, bushy: 
we vow genrrally use Quick’-sat to signify living 
plants set to grow, particularly for a hedge: more 
commonly the quick means the living flesh, the sensible 
parts of the body. 

Quick’-ly, ad. Soon, speedily, without delay. 

Quick’-ness, s. Speed, velocity ; activity ; sharpness, 
pungency; quickness of perception. 


To Quick'-en, 114: v. a and m. To make alive, | 


to vivify; to sharpen. to actuate, to excite; to hasten, 
to accelerate:—neu. To become alive; to be in that 
state of pregnancy in which the child becomes alive ; 
to move with uctivity. 

Quick'-en-er, 36: s, One who makes alive; one 
who invigorates; he or that which accelerates. 

e@ The compounds are Quick’-b-am, or Quick’en-tree, 
(a species of wild ash 3) Quick’-eyed, (having acute 
sizht;) Quick’.grass, (dog-grass;) Quick’-lime, ‘time 
unquenched ;) Quick’-match, (a match used by arti lery. 
men ;) Quick’-sand, (moving sand, unsolid eround;) 
Quick’-set, (living plants set to grows) Tu Quick’-set, 
(to plant with living plants ;) QGuick’-scented, (ready 
of scent;) Quick’-sighted, (ready of sights: Quick- 
sighedness, (ucuteness of sight;) Quick’-silrer, (moving 
or liviny silver, mercury in its native state ;) Quick'- 
stloered, (overlaid with quicksilver ;) Qutck’-witted, 
(having ready wit;) &c. 

QUID, kwid, 188: s. A cud; something chewed, 
as a portion of tobacco. 

QUID, kwid. A Latin word, meaning why or what, 
which enters into the compusition of the following, 


Quiv’-pi-ry, 105: s. That which is a proper an- 
swer to the question quid est? (What is it?) the 
essence of the thing inquired aNer: a scholastic term, 
Walker suitably Aughcises it by the correspondent 
harharism, Whattity, 

Quid’-da-tive, 105: a. Constituting the casence. 

Quid’-dit, s. A subtlety. (Shaks.] 
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| Quartet, (contracted from Quid -libet} « a 
subtlety, an cety, a scientifie quibble. (Shaks: 

Quiv-NUNC, 8. OUue who 18 continually asking 
* What now 2?” or “ What news?" a pews-cussi 

QUIDAM. kwi’-daim, [ Lat.]s. Sumebody. [Speas? 

QUIDDANY, kwid’-da-ney, 8. Marmalade. 

QUIESCENT, kwi-@s-sént. 15S: a. Resting 
not rnffled ; silent. 

Qui-es’-cence, s. Rest, repose ; quietness. 

Qu/-rT, a. and s. Still, free from disturbance; 
peaceable; calm; smooth, unruffled; not naisy :— 
4s. Rest, repuse; tranquillity, peace. 

To Qui’-et, v. a. To stop motion; to calm, to alisy. 

Qui’-et-er, s. He or that which quiets. 

Qui’-et-ist, s. One who loves quiet ; one who pee. 
fesses quietism. 

Qui’-et-ism, 158: 8. The sentiments of the Quietists, 
who maintained that seligion consists in the interna) 
rest and recollection of the mind ; the seet flourished 
toward the close of the 17th century; Molinus a 
Spanish priest, was its reputed founder. 

Qui-et-ly, ad. Ina quiet state ; calmly. 

Qui’-et-ness, s. The state of being quiet; coolnax 
of temper, 

Qui’-et-some, 107: @ Calm, still. [Spenser.> 

Qui’-e-tude, 8. Rest, repose. 

Uci-r’-Tus, [Lat.] s. Final discharge: com plete 
acquittar.ce : originally a law term. 

QUILL, kwil, 188,155: 8 The large strong feather 
of a goose, or other fowl; the instrument of writing; 
that which resembles a quill; as the dart of a porcupine; 
the reed on which weavers wiod their threads; the 
instrument with which sume instruments are strock. 

To Quill, v. a. To form in plaits or fulds like quill. 

QUII.LET.—See under Quid, (why.) 

QUILT, kwilt, 188: 8. A cover made by stitching 
one cloth over another with some suft substanes 
between them, . 

To Quilt, v. a. To make thick by a eloth stitebed 
on With some soft substance between. 

Quilting, s. Act of quilting ; substance quilted. 

QUINARY, kwi-ndr-dy 188, 129, 12, 105: « 
Consisting of fire. 

Qui’-Na1z, a. Having five leaflets on a petiole, 

Quin’-cunx, (Kwing’-ciingks, 158, 154) s. As 
order of sive, us of trees «tisposed in a square with one 
in the middle of the square, which oider being re- 
peated indefinitely, forms a regular grove presenting 
alleys in every direction. Pl. ain’-eua.ces, ( 10].) 

Quin-cun’-ctal, (-sh’@l, 147) a. Having the form 
of a quincunx. 

QUIN-DEC’-4-GON, 8. 
(five and ten) angles. 

Quin’-de-cem”-vir, 36: s. One of a body of tifees 
magistrates who presided over sacrifices. 

gay See Quinine, which is not related to this class, her 
afer. 

QUIN’-QUA-GES”=I-MA, Lat. ] @. Being five times 
ten or fifty days before Easter Sunday ; applied to tee 
Sunday which (itself included in the reckuning) is 
at this distance of time from Easter-day. 

Quin-Quan’-Gu-Lan, 158, 34: a. Having fre 
anyles. 

Qeain’-guar-tic’-u-lar. a. Consisting of five articics 

Quin!-que cap”-su-lat, a. Having five capsules fo a 
flower. Quin’ que cos”’-tate, five ribbed. 

Quin!-que-den"-tate, a. Five-toothed. (Botany. 

Quin’. que-fa’-ri-ous, 120: a. Opening into ove 
parts. 

Quin’. que-fid, a. Cloven in five. 

Quin’-gue-fo”-li-a’-ted, a. Having Give leaves 

Quin'-que-lit”-er-al, a. Consisting of five letters 

Quin’-gue-lobed”, [14: a. Having five lubes, 

Quin’-que-loc”-u-lar, a. Having five loculaments 


A plane figure with fiftceu 
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Quin-qaen -ni-al, 90: a. Las:ing five years ; hap- 
pening ounce in five years. 

Quin -que-par”-tite, a. Divided into five parts. 

Quin’-gue-reme, 8, A galley having five seats or 
banks of oars. 

Quin’-gue-val”-vu-lar, a. Having five valves. 

Quin’-gue-vir, 36: s. One of an order of five priests 
in Rome. 

ga See hereafter Quinguiaa, Quinsy, Quintain, and 
Quiatal, which are not related to the words in progress. 

Quint, 8. A set of five. (Hudibras.} 

Quint-es/-sencx, 8. In alchymy, the fifth and last 
or highest essence or power in a natural body ; hence, 
an extract containing the virtues of any thing in a 
smail quantity; the pure essential part ofany thing. 

Quint’-es-sen"-tal, (-sh’al, 147) a. Consisting of 
quintessence. 

Quin/-riLB, 105: 2. The aspect of planets when 
distant from each other the fifth of a circle. 

ea" See Quiatia, which has no relationship to this class, 
hereafter, 

Quin’-ru-P1.E, 101: a. Fivefold. 

QUINCE, kwince, 188: 8. A fruit; {ts tree. 

To QUINCH.—See To Quick. 

QUININE, kwé-nind, 188: 8. A substance pre- 


pared from yellow bark, possessing the tonic virtues 
of the bark in a concentrated form, and capab’e of 
forming salts with acids: one of these, the sulphate 
of quinine, is much employed in intermittent fevers. 
Quin-qui'-nA4, s. A name of Peruvian bark. 


QUINSY, kwin’-zéy, 188, 151,105: 8. An in- 
flummation and swelling of the throat or of the tonsils. 

QUINTAIN, kwin/-tdin, 188,99: a. An upright 
post on the top of which was a horizontal bar turning 
on a pivot; on one end of this a sand-Lag was placed, 
on the other a broad board ; and it was a trial of skill 
to strike or tilt at the broad end with a lance, and 
avoid being struck by the sand-bag, which was thus 
driven round to the assailant’s back. 

QUINTAL, kwin’-tal, 188: s, A hundred pounds 
in weight. 

QUINTIN. The same as Quintain, which sce. 

QUIP, kwip, 8. A sharp jest, a taunt. 

To Quip, v a. and n. ‘To taunt; to scoff 

QUIRE, kwire, 188: s. A bundle of paper con- 
taining twenty-four sheets, 

QUIRE, kwire, s. A choir; which see. 

To Quire, v, n. To sing as in a choir. (Shaks.) 

Qui'-ris-ter, #. A chorister; which seve. 

QUIRITATION, kwir'-&ta’-shin, 89: #. (Com. 


pare Querimonious, &c.) A crying for help. 


QUIRK, kwerk, 188, 35: s. A sharp turn of wit, 
a taunt; slightconceit; a loose light tune; Shakspeare 
uses it for fight of fancy: it is also applicd as a bame 
to a piec- of ground taken out of a regular ground 
plat for a court or yard. 


Quirk’-ish, a. Full of quirks. 
To QUIT, kwit, 188: v. a. To leave; to leave at 


liberty ; to leave in a state free from the obligation of 
doing or of sufferiug something ; hence, to be even 
with; to discharge; it is also found in senses for 
which we now use To requite aud To acquit. ¢3y~ This 
verb is regular, though in some old aut'.ors Quit is 
found for Quitted both as the pret. and part. In many 
cf the examples which Johuson quotes, Quié should be 
deemed nota participle, but anadjective. Quite, see Sup. 

Quit, a. Free, clear, discharged from, even. 

Quits, inferj. Used when claims are settled and par- 
ties are even with each other. 

Quitl-ter, s. One that quits; a deliverer; Ainsworth 
yives it as a name of scoria of tin: Qui’’-ter-bune is a 
term in farriery for a swellimy on the coronet. 


Quiv-tal, s. Return, repayment, [Shaks.] QUOTH, kwiith, 188, 116: verb defect. Say, says 
Quit!-tance, s. Discharge frum a debt or other obli- or said: {t is joined only to the lst and drd persous. 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling (hat have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-in, é. ¢. mission, 163: vish-tn, t, ¢. vision, 169: thin, 166: then, 160. 
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gation; recompense, return: Shakspeare uses To 
Quittance. 
To Qurr'-c1.ais, v. @, To renounce claim to. 


Quit’-ReNT, @. A small reut reserved, by which the 
tenant is released from other claim. 

QUI-TAM, kwy-tam’, a (Sning “as well” fur 
the king as for himself, )—an epithet borrowed from 
words of the process, bry which an action or an informer 
is distinguished when the object is to recover a pecu- 
niary five, half of which gues to the informer, for the 
infringement of some statute. 

QUITCHGRASS.—See Quickgrass, a compound of 
Quick. 

QUIVER, kwiv'-er, 183: a. Nimble. (Shaks.] 

QUIVER, kwiv/-er, s. A case for arrows. 

Quiv'-ered, 114: a. Furnished with a quiver 
sheathed as in a quiver. 

To QUIVER, kwiv’-er, v. 2, To quake or guuver, 
to shake, to shudder, to shiver. 

Quiv/-er-ing, s. A trembling, a shaking. 


QUIXOTISM, kwicks’-d-tizm, 188, 153: s. Ro 
mantic notions aud correspondent actious, like those 
of Quixote. 

Quiz-ot/-ic, 88: a. Aiming at an ideal standard. 

QUIZ, kwiz, s. Something to puzzle ; one whom an 
ubserver cannot make out, an odd fellow. 

Tu Quiz, v.a. To puzzle; als, to examine nar 
rowly with an air of mockery. 

Quiz’-zing, gs. and a. The act of mocking by a nar. 
row examination, or by pretended seriousness of dis. 
course:—a. Fitted for quizziug; «@ quizz:ng-yluss is at 
eye-glass. 

gay All these words, which cecur only in vulgar or 
collo:juial use, aud which Webster traces to learned 
roots, ofivinated ina joke: Daly, the manager of a 
Dublin playhouse, wagered that a word of bo mean- 
jag should be the common talk and puzzle of the city 
in twenty-four hours; in the course of that time the 
letiers Q,u,i.z were chalked or pasted on all the wale 
of Dublin with an effect that won the wager, 

To QUOB. kwob, v. n. To throb. {Disusedt.] 

QUODLIBET, kwad’-lé-bét,s. A quillet. Quod. § 

Quod’-li-bet!-i-cal, a. Such as you will; taking 
either side, with reference to disputation. 

Quod!-li-het!'-i-cal-ly, ad Sv as to be debated. 

Quod'-li-bet-a”-ri-an, 90: s. One who talks or dis 
nutes on any subject. 

QUOIF, &c.—See Coif, &e. 

QUOIT, kwoit, 188, 29: s. A flat ring of iron to 
be yeh from a distance with a trial to encompass a 
stake: in the plural, the game itself: ibis a game re- 
sembling that of the ancient discus, 

To Quoit, ven. and a. To throw quoits :—«ct. 
(Shaks.] To throw. 

QUONDAM, kwén’-dam, [Lat.] Having been 
formerly. (Colloq.} 

QUOOK, kwdok.—See To Quake. 
QUORUM, kware'-im, 188, 47: [Lat.] 2. Lito- 
rally, “ of whom,”—with reference to a complete body 
of persons, of whom those assembled are legally sulti- 
cient to the business of the whole; a justice of peace 
is of the quorum when his commission expresses that 
he is one of those “ of whom™ the presence is neces- 
sary to constitute a bench, as at quarter ses>ions. 

QUOTA, kwo’-td, 188: 8. (Compare Quotient.) 
Share or proportion as assigned to each: Quutation in 
this sense is ubs. 

Tu QUOTE, kwote, 188: v. a. Tu cite or adduce 


in the words of another; to name frum some autho- 
rity; in old authors, to note. 


Quo’-ter, 36: 8. One that quotes. 
Quo-ta’-tion, 89: #. Act of quoting; the passage 
quoted; citation: see also under Quota. 


RAC 
QUOTIDIAN, kwé-tid’.d-an. 146, 147: a. and 


a. Daily :—~s. A quotidiau fever, or that which returns 
every day. e 

QUOTIENT, kwo’-sh’ént, 147: 2. (Compare 
Quota.) The number resnitiog from the division of 


one number by anuther. Quo-/Varraato, ore Supp. 


R. 


R is popularly the seventeenth letter of the alphabet, 
though really the eighteenth: see J; it has a rough or 
geuulue consonant sound at the beginving of words 
and syilables, beiug the 73rd element of the schemes 
prefixed; but following a vowel in the same syllable, 
aud not coming before a vowel in the pext word or 
syllable, it has not, in polished metropolitan utterance, 
a forcible consonant sound, but inerely gives guttural 
vibration, length, aod fiequently broaduess, to the pre- 
vious vowel; sve the scheme of vowels from elument 
33 to 54, inclusive. The letters rh are a digraph simply 
equivalent to r: see 164. As an abbreviation, KR. 
stauds fur Rex. ae 3) for Royal, as RN, treat 
Navy;) R.A. (Royal Academ cian;) R AL Koyal 
Murines;) which last also stand for Ready Money. 

Te RABATE=rd-bate’, v. n. To bring down or 
recover a hawk to the fist again. 

RABATO=rd-ba’-td, #. A neckband. [Obs] 

Yo RABBET=rab’-bét, 14; v. a. To pare down, 
as the edge of a board, in order tu receive the edge uf 
auother board, 

Rab/-bet, s. A cut on the side of a board. 

RABBI =rab’-bi, } s. ‘* Master” or “ lord,”— 

RABBIN=rab’-bin,J a doctor or lewoed man 
among the Jews, 

Rab-bin/-i-cal, a. Pertaining to the rabbins. 

RABBIT=rab’-bit, s A small quadruped: the 


worl is sometimes a corruption of Rare’-bit; as a 
Welsh rabbit. 


RABBLE, rab’-bl, 101: s. A tumultuous cruwd; 
low people such as make up such crowds. 

Rab’-ble-ment, s. Rabble. (Shuks.] 

RABI D=rab/-id, a. Furious, mad. 

Rab/-id-ness, s. Madness, fierceness. 

RABINET, r&b/-é-nét, s. Small ordnance. 

RACA=ra’-cd, s. A Syrinc term of extreme contempt, 


signifying a beggarly fuulish person. 

RAC k=race, s. Contest in speed ; cuurse, progress, 
train; especially, a course on the feet; the rapid part 
or course of a riser. 

To Race, v. 2. To run or contend in a race. 

Ra/-cer, 8. One that races; a race-horse. 

eg The compounds are Race’-cuurse, Rice’ hirse, &e. 

RACE=race, s. Primarily, a root or that from which 
sumething springs. hence, with refercnce to its stuck, 
a family; a generation; a purticular breed: A race of 
ginger is @ root of ginger, and Race-yinger is ginger iu 
the root; alsy, a particular strength or taste indica ting 
the rout, stock, or soil of some natural production, as 
the race of wine, which implies a distinguishing flavour 
by which its sort is known; heuce, a strong flavour 
with n degree of tartuess :—Sve Racy, &c., lower in the 
class. 

Ric’-emy, (rass/-éme) s. A peduncle or foutstalk 
with short lateral branches. For Ra-cem’-ic,see Sepp, 

Rac’-e-ma"-1ion, 59: 8 Cluster, as of grapes, 

Rac!-e-mif"-er-vus, a. Bearing racemes. 

Rae!-e-mes, 120: a. Growing in clusters. 

Ra’-cy, 105: a. Having a strong flavour indicating 
its origin; exciting tu the meutal taste by a strong 
radical or distinctive character uf thought or language. 

Ra’-ci-nness, 8. Quality of being racy. 

RACH =ratch, «. A hunting-dog. [Obs] 

RACK=rack, s. Something used for stretching ; 


RAD 


something stretched; something In which things ae 
spread out for use ; henec, partigularly, an instrument 
of torture on which criminals are exteuded; and 6ga- 
ratively, torture, auguish; an instrament for beuding a 
bow ; a grate on which bacon is laid; = framewurk 3 
which hay is placed for cattle; a distaff from wich 
the wool is extended, commonly corrupted to ruck :— 
See also after the present class. 

To Rack, v.a. To torture: to harass: to Stretch, to 
s'rain; to strain or draw off from the lees. 

Rack!-er, s. One who racks. 

Rack’-ing,« A straining; « torturing; a straining of 

Racx/-nxnt, 8. An annual rent to the extended ot 
full value of the tenement: it is however said to le 
sometimes oppused to the rent of a beneficial lease. 

Rack’-rent-er, 8. One who pays a rack-rent 

RACK=rack, 8. Neck or crag of muiwa 

RACK=rack, s. Arrack; which se. 

RACK=riack, s. Property, vapour; thin vapours is 
the air; the clouds as driven with the wid. 

RACK ET=rack’-8t, ld: s. An irregular elatterin: 
noise; cunfuced talk. (Colloy.] 

To Rack’-et, v. 2. To make a racket; to live as in 
a racket, to move about iu scenes uf tumultaoas pka 
sure, 

Rack’-et-y, a. Noisy; tumultuous, fluttering. 

RACKET =rack!-&t, s. The bat used at tennis. 

Zo Rack’-et, v. a. To strike as with a rocket 

RACKOON=rac-kdon’, s. An animal of 
Eagland, like the badger. 

RACY, &c—See under Race, (a rout.) 

RAD=rad. The obs. pret. and part. of To Read. 

'o RADDLE, riu’-dl, v.a. To twist together. 

Rav’-p.g, 8. A stick used in hedging. (Lucul.) 

RA DDOCK .—See Ruddock. 

RADIAL, ri-dé-dl=radd-yal, 146, faz: 
Haviug the quality or appearance uf a rod, a ray, ura 
radius, shouting out as frum a centre. 

To Ra’-prarz, v. a. and n. To send out in rays as 
from a centre; to irradiate or Gill with brizhtness :— 
new. To emit rays, to shiue; to ptuceed in direet lines 
frum a point. 

Ra/-di-ate, a. Radiated; having florets set round a 
disk ia the form of a radiant star. {Botauy.] 

Ra’-di-a’-ted, a. Adorned with lays. 

Ra/-di-a"-fon, 89: «A shooting in direct lines 
from 4 point or centre; beamy lustre uf rays, 

Ra'-di-unt, a. Dispersed in rays or by radiation ; 
emitting rays; shining, sparkling. 

Ra’-di-ant-iy, ad. ly radiation; brightly. 

ery et I s State or quality of being radiant. 

Ra!-pi-om!'-g-T Br, 8. A rod used in taking al.itudes. 

Ra!-pi-vg, t 8 The semi-diameter of a cirele ; the 

Ra'-p1-1, pl.§ spoke ofa wheel; a bone of the fue. 
arm; the outer part or circumference of a com pound 
radiate flower. (Radius Veetur, see in Su ) 

Gay This is the parent wurd of the class. 

RADICAL, rid/-¢-cdl, a. and 2. That regards the 
root or origin; primitive; native; fundamental; een- 
ing to originate:—s. A radical Prirciple; a priraaitive 
word ; ove who in politics seeks fundamental changes 
in the constitution. 

Rad/-i-cal-ly, ad. Oriziually ; fundamentally. 

Rad/-i-cal-ness, s. State of being radical. 

Rad’-i-cal”-i-ty, 84: 5. Qrigivation. (Brown. 

To Rap’-1-cate, v. a. To root or plant deeply. 

Rad!-i-cate, a. Deeply infixed (South. } 

Rad’-t-ca’-ti.n, « Act of taking root. 

Rav/-1-c1.£, 8. A little root, or that part of the ae 
which becomes a root; the fibrous part ofa ruot 

Ra'-p.x, 188: [ Lat. ] 8 The root; a primitive 
word: the base pl. Ra’-di-ces, (201.) 

63” This is the purent word of the class. 


New 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dicuionary. 


bowels: yate'-way: chip’-mdu: pa-pa’: lw; 
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good: j’00, i.e. jew, 55: 4, ¢ ve Ke. sate, 171, 


RAI 
RADIOMETER, RADIUS.—See under Radial. 


RADIS#l=rad’-ish, s. A root caten raw; ove kind 


is red, and gives the uame to the rest. 
To RAF F=2=r&ff, v. a. To sweep, to hnddle. (Obs.] 
Raff, s. A confused heap, as if swept together: 
ltiff’-raff, the sweepings ot suciety, the mob. 
RAFFLE, raf’-fi, 1U1: s. A species of lottery in 


which several persous deposit a purt of the value of 


something for the chauce of gaining it by casting dice 
or otherwise. 

To Rat’-fle, v. 2. (Followed by /or.) To try the 
enance of a raffle; to cust dice for a prize, 

RAFT.—see Reft. 

RAFT=ralt, ll: 9. A frame or float made by 
fastening pieces of timber together. 


RAFTER=rfaf’-ter, 11: 8. One of the secondary 
timbers of a house, such as are let into the yreat veam. 

Raf’-tered, a. Built with rafters. 

RAG=rdg, s. A piece of cluth torn from the rest, a 
tntter; a fragment; in old anthors, a low person cun- 
temptnously; in the plural, beside its plain meaning, 
it siyoifies worn or mean attire; astone which breaks 
into ragged or jagved pieces, 

Ray’/-ged, (-puéd, HF) a. Tattered; dressed In 
tatters; uneven, rugged ; in Spenser, rugged to the ear, 

Rag’-ged-ly, ad. In a ragged condition. 

Ray’-ged-ness, s. State of being ragged. 

Raw’-4-mUr-FIN, 8. A mean fellow, a blackguard. 

Raa/-mAn, & One who deals in rags: in our old 
authors it signified a herald, more particularly with re. 
ference to his duty of reading long records of names; 
hence it meant alsp a scroil, or brief: Ragnan-rolls 
were rolls or reyisters of great length, ssid to be 
named from one Ragimund, a legate iu Scotland, who 
made the clergy enrol their benefices in order to be 
taxed at Rome: hence is supposed to be derived the 
modern word Rigmaro'e. 

ee Other compounds are Rag’-bolt, (an iron pin with 
barbs;) Rag’-stune, (stoue with a rough fracture ;) 
Rag’-wort, (a plant;) &c. 

RAGE=rayy, 2. Auger excited to fury; vehemence 
of any thing painful; that which, with the force of 
anger, takes pussession of the mind, though quite dif- 
ferent in its nature: eagerness, vehemence; vivlent 
desire, enthusiasm, mpture. 

7o Rage, v. n. To be furious; to exercise fury; in 
old authors, to play wantoaly: hence Ra’-ger-y, wan- 
tonness, 

nage!-ful, 117: a. Purious, violent. [Sidney.] 

RAGOUT, rd-goo', | Fr.] 170: a Moat stewed 
and highly seasoued. 

RAtL=ravd=rak, s. A bar of wood or iron ex- 
tending from one upright post to another or others: 
with a different etymology it occurs in Night-rail, 
which see: us the name of a bird the etymology is 
also different. 

Ju Rail, v.a. To enclose with rails. 

Rail’-ing, s. A series of rails. 

Rat/-roap, 8. A road or way on which fron rails 
are lnid for the wheels of vehicles expressly adapted to 
ran on. 

To RAIL, v. #2. To use insolent and reproachful 
language; formerly with ov, now commonly with at: 
(it occurs in Spenser with a different etymology, and 
the meaning of tu slow. } 

Rail’-er, s. One who rails; one who defames. 

Rail’-ing, s. Insoleut, reproachfal language. 

Rail -ing-ly, ad. Scoffiugly 

Ra-u-.eow’, (ré-il-yur’, [ Fr. aa 8. One who 
uses raillery, a jester, a mocker. (Sprat. 

Rail/-ler-y. (rd\'-lér-dy, 120) s. Slight satire, sati- 
rical m-iriment, banter, good-hunioured irony. 

RAIMENT=rav-mént, 8. Vesture, dress. 

Te RAIN=raw, v. 2. anda. To fall in drops from 
the clouds ; to fall as rain :—act. To pour down as rain. 


RAM 
Rain, s. The moisture that falls in drops from th: 


clouds; any shower, 

Rain’-y, 10: @. Showery, wet, meist. 

Rain/-t-ness, 8. State of being showery. 

o@"- The compounds are Raia’-beat, Riin’bow, Rain’. 
witer.&c. Rain. » also called a Pluviameter. 
RAIN-DEER=ravn/-dére, 44: 8. A large hornea 
deer of northern regions, used for drawiny sledyes. 

To RAISE, raze, 100, 151: v. @. To liftor elevate 
in a litera) or in a figurative sense; heuce, to set up- 
rivht; to ereet: to give beginning tu; to briny back 
into being; to augment; to vive rise to: to give motiou 
to: tolevy: Tu raise a spirtt, w cail it into view: To 
ratse a paste, to form it intoa pie without a dish: To 
raise a siege, to ruise or remove the army and iustru- 
meuts of siege, to relinquish the sicge. 

Raw/-er, 36: 8, One that raises; that which raises. 

Rais/-ing, s. An exalting; a lifting up. 

RAISIN, rav-zn, 151, 114: 8. A dried grape. 

RAJAH=ral-jdh, a. A Hindoo prince. 

RAK E=rake, s. An instrument like a large comb, with 
& handle, used io gardening, and in making hay; make 
ofa ship wheo her masts and hull incline to the stern, 

To Rake, v.a and». To gather with a rake; to 
clear with a rake; to scovs, to search with cayer dili- 
gence; to heap together; to pass violently over; tu 
cannonade so that n ball shall scour the length of a 
ship's deck :—neu. To grope ; to pass with violence. 

Ra’-ker, 36 :. One that rakes. Ra‘kish, rake- formed. 

Ra/-king. s Act of collecting or scouring. 

Rake’-shame, s. A base, rascally fellow. 

RAKE-=rake, 2. A loose, thoughtless man. 

Rake’-hell, s. A rake. [Not originally a compound, 
pre sh taken for one: Rake is shortened from it.) 

Rake’-hel-ly, a. Wild, dissolute : see also Rake’-hel/. 

Ra’-kish,a. Loose, lewd, dissolute. See also Raker. &c. 

To RALLY, rél’-ldy, vt. a. and n. To put into 
order after having been disordered or dispersed by 

enemy; to put into order, to recover:—neu, To 
come together or into order ; to resume strength. 

Ral‘-ly, s. Act of recovering order. 

Jo RALLY, ral-ley v. a. and m. (Compare 


Railleur, &c.) Totreat with satirical merriment:— 
new, To exercise slight mockery. 


Ral’-ly, s. Exercise of slight satire. 

RAM=rim, s. A male shecp; the vernal sign, 
Aries; an ancient battering-engine. 

Ram/-mish, Ram/-my, a. Strong-scentei. 

To Ram, v. a. To drive with violence, as with a 
batteriny-ram ; to push in order to fill something ; tu 
press hard down or together. 

Ram/-mer, s. An instrument to ram with. 

Ram/’-rod, s. The rammer of a gun. 

RAMAGE=rim’-dze, s. and a. Branches of 
trees; warbling of birds on boayhs :—adj. Wild. (Obs.) 

To RAMBLE, r&ém/-bi, 101: v. ", To rove, to 
wander without certain direction. 

Ram)’-ble, s. An irregular excursion. 

Ram/-bler, 36: s. Rover, wanderer. 

Ram/-bling, s. A wandering, a ramble. 

RAM BOOZE=ran/’-booz, 189: s. A drink made 
of wine, ale. and sugar, with either eggs or rose-water, 

RAMEKIN=radm/-&-kin, s. A small slice of bread 
with a furce of cheese and eggs: also written Rame 


utns, 
RAMENTS-=ri/-ménts, 8. pl. Scrapings. See Sup 
RAMMISH, RAMMER, &c.—Sce under Ram. 
RAMOUS=ra!-miis, 120: a, Branched; branchy. 
Ra‘-me-ovs, a. Belonging toa branch. (Bot.] 
To Ram!-1-vx, 92, 105, 6: v. a. and m. To divide 
as into branches :—nes. To shoot into branches. 
Ram/’-i-fi-ca”-tion, 89: s. Act of branching; a 
branch or division. 


The sigu = is ueed after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 


Conzonants: mish-tn, &. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-iin, te. vision, 165.2. chin, 166)s then 166, 
aug 
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Tv RAMP=raimp, v. 2. Primarily, to creep up; 
hence, to climb, to spring; to climb as a plaut; to 
Sport, to romp, which last is a corruption of it 

Ramp. 8. Leap, spring ; a romp; io fort., a slope. 

Ramp/-ont. 12: a. Overgrowing restraint; exube- 
rant; in heraldry, rearing, as if to leap. 

Ramp!-an-cy, s. State of being rampant. 

Roa-pai/-114N, 90: 8. A creeping, mean wretch. 

Ram/-pion, 90: 8. A creeping plant. 

RAMPART=ram’-part, 34: a. An elevation round 
a fortified place, either a part of the works, or under. 
stuod as the whole of the works; a mound; sumetimes 
the platform behind the parapet; any thing that de 
tends, 

Nam/-pire, s. Rampart. [Poct.] 

to Ram/-part, To Ram/-pire, v. a, To fortify. 

RAMSONS, rany-sonz, s. A plant. 

RAN.—See To Run. 

Tu RANCH, rantch, v. a. To wrench. (Garth.] 

RANCID=ran/-cid, a. Strong scented. 

Ran’-cid-ness, s. Quality of being rancid. 

Ran-cid’-i-ty, 84: s. Strong scent as of grease. 

IRAN-CEs/-CKNT, a, Becoming rancid. 

RANCOUOR, ranp’-cur, 158, 120: s. Deep ma- 
byntitv; iuveterate hate. 

Ran'-cor-ovs, a. Deeply malignant. 

Ran’-cor-ows-ly, ad. Maliguantly. 

RAND=1and, s. A border. [Obs.] 

RANDOM=ran’-dom, s. and a. Roving motion, 
attempt without direction; preceded by at :-—adj. 
Done by chance, roving without direction. 

RANFORCE=ran/-fburce, &. Ring of a gun next 
t) the touch-hule. [Obs.) 

RANG.—See To Ring. 

To RANGE, rainge 111: ». a. and #. To set in 
a row er rows; to place in order or iu ranks; to take 
ia sucerssion various directions, and hence to rove 
over :—neu. To be placed in order; to be ranked pro- 
perly; tolie in a particular direction; to take in sue- 
cession various directions, and hence to rove at large. 

Runge, s. Any thing placed in a line; hence, spe- 
cially, a step of a ladder; a kitchen grate; hence 
also, a class, an order; compass taken by any thing 
excursive; reoni for excursion ; excursion, wandering : 
with a different etymology, it also appears to have 
siznified a bolting sieve; and hence /y Range was 
sometimes uced for to sift meal, 

Run!-ger, 36: 8. One whose duty carries him over 
certain tracks,—an officer who tends the game of a 
forest; a dog that beats the ground; one who moves 
ina variety of directions, a rover ; hence also a robber, 

Ran’-ger-ship, s. Office of the keeper of a forest. 

RANK=rangk, 158: s. (See To Range.) A row, a 
line, particularly of soldiers, hence in the plural the 
order of common suldiers ; a class generally ; a grade: 
hence, emphatically, high grade, dignity. 

fo Rank, v. a. and n. To place abreast; to 
in a particular class; to arrange methodically :—neu. 
To be ranged; to have a ce:tain grade. 


RANK, raingk, a. (See Rancid.) Strong scented, 


rancid; high tasted, strong in quality; gross, coarse. 
Rank’-ly, ad. Rancidly ; grossly ; See also below. 
Iuank/-ness, s. Strong scent: See also below. 
RANK, ringk, a. and ad. (See To Ramp.) High- 
sowing, luxuriant; beaing strong plants, fruitful; 
rumpant; raised to a high degree :—ado Strougly, 
Niercely ;—A carpenter's plane is set raak when the 
edye is so placed that it will take off a lurge shaving. 
Rank’-ly, ad. Abundantly : See also above. 
Rank’-ness, 8. Exuberance: See also above. 
Tu Ran'-xiE, 101: vn. To grow more rank or 
strong in activity o¢ force, as the corrosion of a wound ; 
10 fester; to be inflamed in body or mind. 


RANNY, r&n/-néy, & The shrew mouse. See Supp. 


RAP 


To RANSACK=rdn-sick, v. a. To pluuder; te 
search thoroughly ; to violate. 

RANSOM =rin’-son, s. Price paid for redemptive 
from caplsity or punistiment. 

Tv Ran/-som, v. a. To redeem. 

Ran/-s:m-er, 36: 8. One that redcems. 

Ran!-som-less, a. Without ransom; not to be ras 
somed. 

To RANT=riant, v. ". To rave in violent or high 
sounding language. 

Rant, s. High-sounding words, empty declanation. 

Ran/-ter, s. A noisy talker; specially, tne of a 
branch of methodists disowned by the Wesleysus. 

Ran’-T/-Po1.k, a. Wild, roving, rakish : [a colluquia) 
coinage :) Arbuthnot iu jest uses Ty Ruatip. ste. 

RANULA=ra‘-nd-ld, s. Literally, a little freg.— 
applied as a name toa soft swelling under the & u_ee 

Ra-nun.cu-1us, 158: 8. Crowfout, a flower. 

To RAP=riap, v. n. and a. To s:rike with aquick, 
smart blow; to knock. 

Rap, s. A quick, smart blow, a knock: it is an obi 
cant term for 4 eounterfeit ccin. 

Rap’-per, 8. One that raps; knocker of adoor: See 
also in the observations on the next word. 

To RAP=rap, v. a. (Formerly written To Rape.) 
To snatch or hurry away; to hurry out of bimselt, to 
raise jufo ecstasy ; to seize by viulence: this verb is 
at present seldom met with except in its participle, 
which, instead of Rappep, (114, 143, ) is generalls 
written as necessarily pronounced, viz. Rapr: hes - 
ever, we still say To rap owt, as“ to rap out an oath :” 
hence a Rapper, in caut languag«, sometimes mecacs 
an oath: Jo rap aad read is to seize by viulence. 

Ra-pa'-crocs, (r4-pa’-sh’as, 90) a. Given to 
plunder; seizing by vivlence; ravenous. 

Ra-pa'-ciows-ly, ad. By rapine, by robbery. 

Ra-pa’.civwa-ness, s. Quality of being rapacious. 

Ra-pac’-i-ty, (-pass’-d-téy, 92) 5. Addictednes 
to plunder; exercise of plunder; ravenoustcss, 

Raps, 8. A seizing, a taking away; especially, ths 
violent seizure and carnal knowledge of a womaa 
against her will: Sve other senses after all the wards 
of the present cl.ss. 

O4y~ See Rapin, &c., hereafter: which. related to this 
class by its etymology, deflects considerably in sense. 

Rap’-rnu, (rdp'-in, 105) &. Act of plundering; 
viclence, force: Tu Raptne is out of use. 

Rapr, s. A trance, an ecstasy. (Obs.) As a part. adj, 

soe the remarks on the verb. 

To Rapt, v. a. To put into ecstasy. (Obs.} 

Rapt’-er, #. A plunderer,a ravisher. Raptor. See Sap 

Rap/-ture, (-thre, collog. -choor, 147) s. Violent 
seizure ; rapidity, haste; commonly, ecstasy, transport. 

Rap’-/uted, a. Transported. (Thomson.} 

Rap/-(u-rous, a. Ecstatic, transporting. 

RAPE=rapy, s. A plant from the seed of which ail 
is expressed ; See also in the previous class. 

RAPE=14pzs, ¢. A division of the county of Sasex, 
of which there are six: it is greater than a hunidicd. 

RAPID=rap’-id. a. Quick, swift: asa subs. pi. 
the swift parts or navizable falls in a river. 

Rap’-id-ly, ad. Swiftly, with quick motion. 

Rap’-id-ness, s. Rapidity. 

Ra-pid!-i-ty, 84: 8. Celcrity, swiftness. 
RAPIER, ra’-pd-er, 90: 2. A sword used for 
thrusting only; The Ra'pier-sish is the sword-fish. 

RAPINE, &c.—See under To Rap, (to sna*yh.) 

RAPPAREE=r&p'-pd-reée”, s. A wild irish plun- 
derer, who carried a pike which the Irish called e 
ripery. 

RAPPEE=rap-pec’, 2. A coarse sort of snoff. 

RAPPER.—See under To Rap, (to strike.) 

RAPPORT, rap-po‘urt,[ Fr. ] s. Relation, [Tempe. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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Fo RAPT, &c., RAPTURE, &c.—See under To 
Rap, (to snatch.) 

RARE=rare, 41: a. Nearly raw, imperfectly 
roasted or boiled; also writteo Rear: the spelling 
n-arest the original Saxon would be Rere. 

RARE=rare, a. Thin, subtile, not dense ;. thinly 
scattered; hence, scarce, uncummon, unofrequent; and 
hence, valuable to a degree seldom found, incum- 
parable. 

Rare’-ly, ad. Finely, nicely ; (Shaks.) seldom. 

Rare’-ness, s. Rarity. 

Ra’-ti-ty, 8. Thinness, subtilty; the contrary to 
density; infrequency, uncommonness. 

Ra’-ree-show’, 8: s. A mre-show, a peep-show: 
they were chiefly foreigners who exhibited them; and 
the word took this furm in attempts tu sound it as the 
exhibitors did. 

To Ra’-re-fy, 6: va. and n. To make thin, the 
contrary to curdense :—neu. ‘To become thin, 

Ra’-re-fi’-a-b‘e, a. That may be rarefied. 

Ra’-re fac!’-tion, 89: s. Act or process of expanding 
or extending bodies, the contrary to Cundensation. 

RASCAL=ras’-cal, s and a. Originally, a lean 
beast, particularly a deer; a sorry, mean, dishunest 
wretch. a scoundrel:—adj. Mean, raseally. 

Ras’-ca!-ly, a. Mean, surry, base, worthless, 

Ras-cal/-i-ty, 8.4: 8s. In old authors, the low mean 
part of the populace ; at present the act or acts of a 
rascal. 

Ras-cal -lion, 90: 8. One of the lowest people. 

To RASE, raze, v. a. To graze or touch superficially 
in passing; toskim; to ernse: in these senses it is 
obsolesaent; in other applications it is spelled To 
Raze, which see. 

Rasg, 137: 8. A grazing; an erasure. (Obs) 

RASIl=r&sh, a, Acting hastily, without caution, 
prec Pitate in obsulete senses, requiring haste; sud- 

en. 

Rash’-ly, ad. With rashness, precipitately. 

Rash/-ness, s. Quality of being rash; temerity. 

Rash/-ling, s. A rash person. (Sylvester, 1621. ] 

RASW=riash, s. A kind of silk atuff. (Obs.) 

RASH=rash, «. EMorescence or breaking out. 

To RASH, rash, v. a. To cut, to split. (Speuser. 

Rasn’-Er, 8. A thin slice of bacon. 

RASP=rdsp, 11: 8, A raspberry. 

Rasp’-ber-ry, s. A delicious berry that grows on a 
species of bramble. gay> The b becomes mute: see 143, 

Tv RASP=rasp, 11: e. a. To rub to powder with 
avery rough file. 

Rasp, s. A large rough file. 

Rasp'-er, 36: s. A scraper. 

Rasp/-a-tor-y. 8. A surgeon’s rasp. (Wiseman.) 

RASURE, ra’-zh’oor, 147: s. An erasure. 

RAT=rat, #. An animal of the mouse kind, but 
larger, that infests buildings: To smelt! a rat, to sus- 
pect something, and be on the watch for it, as a cat 
for prey: To Rat is a cant term of modern use up- 
plied to one who deserts his Peete party for the 
sake of nibbling the pablic wealth, in company with 
others who happen to be or seem likely to be in closer 
contact with it. ; 

Rats!-hane, s. Poison for rats. 

RATABLE, &c.—See under Rate. 

RATAFIA, rat’-4-f€"-d, collog. rit'-4-fee’, [Sp.] 
s. Spirituous liquor flavoured with kernels of apricots. 

RATAN=rd-tan’, #. An Indian cane 

RATCH=ratch, «. A wheel in a striking clock. 

Ratch’-et, #. A small tooth in a watch which keeps 
the fusee from going back in winding up. 

RATE=rate, s, Something supposed or laid down 
ae of a certain value in relation to which other things 
are estimated ; the price of other things with relation 
toa standard; an allowance according tu a standard ; 
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comparative value; estimation; degree; rank; a Ges 
accordiug to the value of each one’s pussessions in 0 
parish. 

Tu Rate, v. a. and #. To valne at a certain rate ; to 
determine the degrees or proportions of with regard te 
parts that make up a whole :—ace. To make an esti- 
mate; tu be place in a certain rank or degree. 

Ra’-ter, 8. One who rates. 

To RATE=18ate, v. a. To chide vehemuutly 

Ra’-ting, s. A chiding, a scolding. 

RATH=ras, a. A hill. [Spenser on Ireland. 


RATH=rith, 111: @. and ad. Early, soon, comiag 
before the usual time:—adv. Soon, betimes. [Obs.} 
Rath’-er, ad. (Originally, the comparative of the pre 
vious word.) Sooner; with more carly thought; with 
more early will; hence, A iid with preferable 
expression; especially: Zo Aave rather, to desire in 
preference. 

To RATIFY, rat’-é-fy, 105, 6: v. a. To confirm; 
to approve and sanction, to settle. 

Rat”..<fil-er, s. He or that which ratifies. 

Rat!-i-fi-ca”-tion, s. Act of ratifying ; confirmation. 


RATIO, ra/-shé-d, 147: «. Literally, reason; the 
ee which one thing has to another of the same 

ind, 

To Rat’-1-oc"-1-natr, (rash’-¢-dss"-é-ndte) v. n. 
To argue, to reason. 

Ral’-t-or/'-i-na/-tive, 105: a. Argumentative. 

Rat'-i-oc!-t-na’’-tion, 89: 8 The act or process of 
deducing consequences from premises, 

Rav’-Ion-AL, (rash/-un-dal) a. and s. Having the 
power of, or agreeable to reason’ wise :—s. A ratioual 
beiny. In math., rational means not surd. 

Rad’-on-al-ly, ad. Reasonably, 

Ra?’-ton-al-nesg, s. State of being rational. 

Ra/s'-ton-al-ist, # One who proceeds wholly on 
reason: it has been applied as a name to a class of 
Jatitudinarian divines. Hence, Rat’-fon-al-ism. 

Raf-ion-al’-s-ty, 84, 105: s. The power of reason ; 

_ sanity of mind; reasonableness. 

Ra’-ri-o-na"”-Ly, 101: 8. A detail with reasons; a 
theoretical solution or explanation. 

RATION, ra’-shun, 89: s. A military allowance 
or share of provisions: it is related to rate and ratio. 
RATLIN xerat/-lin, ¢. A line traversiny the shrouds, 

RATTEEN=rat-teen’, s. A kind of stuff. 

To RATTLE, r&t/-tl, 101: v. 7”. and a. To make 
a noise by frequent collision without gingling; to 
speak engerly and noisily :;—act. To move any thing 
so as to make acliatter; to etun with nvise; to rail at 
with clamour. 

Rat’-tle, s. A quick noise nimbly repeated ; empty 
loud talk; a talkative man; an instrument for making 
n clattering noise: it is alsoapplied as another name 
for the herb Lousewort: in the plural, it is the popular 
name for the croup. 

Rat’-tling, s. A clattering. 

a@~ The compounds are Rat"tle-head’ed, (giddy :;) Raut”. 
tle-snuke’, (a kind of serpent, said to havea fascinating 
power, whose approach is heard by the rattle of his 
tail;) Rat™te.enake-rovt’, (said to be a remedy against 
the bite of thesnonke:) Xe. 

RAUCOUS, réw’-ctis, 120: a. Hoarse, harsh. 

Raul-ci-ty, 105: s. Hoarseness; loud rough noise. 

RAUGHT, ritwt, Reached : Sve To Reach. (Obs.] 


To RAVAG E=rav/-Ape, 99: v. a. To hy ~wrste; 
to sack, to spoil, to pillage, to plunder. 

Rav’-aye, s. Spoil, rin, waste. 

Rav’-a-ger, 2, 36: #. Spoiler; plunderer. 

To RAVE=ravg, v. n. To be delirious, to talk tr. 
rationally; to burst into furious exclamatious, ae & 
mad; to dote, a sease hardly proper. 

Ra/-ver, s. One that raves or is furious. 

Ra’-ving. s. Furious exclamation. 


The sign = is used after modes ~ evelling that have no irreguianty of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, t. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tin. ¢. e. vision, 163); thin, 166¢)thén. 146. 
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Ra-ving-ly, ad. With raving; distractedly. 

To RAVEL, riv’-vl, 114: va. and ». Ta en 
tangle, to entwist one with another; to involve; to 
perplex; to hurry over confusedly: To ravel owt, as 
used by Shakspeare. is to unweave:—new. ‘To work in 
perplexity ; to fall into perplexity* To ravel vet.ina 
neuter sense, is to be unwoven. 

RAVELIN=riv’-é-lin. cong. r&v/-lin, 8. A 
work with two faces placed before the counterscarp. 

RAVEN, ra’-vn, 114: 8. A large black bird. 

To RAVEN, rav'-vn, v. a. and m. To reave or 
cbtain by violence; to devour with rapacity ; —ses. To 
prey with rapacity. 

Nav'-en-er, s A fierce devourer. 

Rav'-en-ing, s. Violent plundering or devouring. 

Rav’-en-o18, 120: a. Furiously voracious. 

Rav‘’-en-ovs-ly, ad. With raging voracity. 

Rav‘-en-ous-ness, 8. Rage for prey ; voracity. 

Rav/-in, s. and a. Prey; food got by violence :— 
adj. [Shaks.] Ravenvus. . 

RAVINE, rd-vene’, 104: s. A long deep hollow 
worn by a stream or torrent; adeep pass; it is re- 
lated etymolozicuily to the previous words. 

To RAVISH=rav'-ish, v. a. (Compare To Rap, 

to snatch; and its relations.) To take away by vio- 

lence; to coustuprate by furce ; to enrapture, to trans- 
rt. 

. av einicer &. One that ravishes. 

Rav‘-ish-ing, a. and s. Delighting :—s. Rapture. 

Rav’-ish-ing-ly, ad. To extremity of delig!t. 

Rav’-ish-ment, s. A seizing as by force ; transport, 
rapture: forcible constupration, rape. 

RAW-=rilw, a. Destitute of that which should cover 
or protect the substance underneath; bare of skin; 
sore; bare of flesh; immature, not mpe, not con- 
encted ; green in years or experience; not cooked by 
fire; not worked up, yet in material; not mized; 
that gives a sense of nakedness or want of protection, 
cold, chill, ancl dump. 

Raw’-ly, ad. In a raw manner. 

Raw’-neas, s. State of being raw, 

Raw/-ish, a. Cold with damp. 

Raw’-bone, a. Having bones scarcely covered with 
flesh. 

Raw’-head, 120: s. Spectre named to fright children. 

RAY=ray, 8, (See Radial, &c.) A line of light,—a 
beam ; any lustre, corporeal or intellectual; in botany, 
the same as Radius, which see. See Supp, 

Tu Ray, v. a. To streak; to shoot forth. 

Ray’-less, a. Destitute of rays, dark. 

RAY=ray s. Array: it is also found as the name of 
a fish; and likewise of a herb. See Sepp. 

To Ray, v.a. To array: it may also be found for 
To Beray, to foul. 

RAZE=razg, s. A race, (a rout :) See Race. 


To RAZE=razz, v. a. To cut clear off; to erae : 
(See To Rase ;) to ent from the foundation, to over- 
throw, to subvert. 

Ra’-zure, (-zh’oor) s.—See Rasure, 

Ra’-zonr, 38: s That which razes— a knife for 
shaving. 

Ra’-zor-a-ble, a. Fit to be shaved. (Shaks.] 

@@- The compounds are Ra’zor-bill, (a bird;) Re’zor- 
fish; &e. 

Ra-zer’, 2: 8. A ship of war cut down. 

RE-. A prefix of Latin origin, denoting iteration, or 
backward action ; though in many words com pounded 
with it, there is litle or nothing added to the primitive 
meaning: it is added arbitrarily to verbs and verbal 
nouns, so that cither more or fewer than thoee in- 
serted might be exhibited in a dictionary. The word 
Re is also met with in some Latin adverbial phrases 
in frequent use; as Ke infectG, the thing or busivess 
being left undone or unaccomplished, 


REA 


To Re’-an-sorn”, p. a. To suck up ageim. 
Re’-ab-sorp"-fiun, 8. Process of absorbing. 
Re’-ac-cxss”, 8. Visit renewed. 

To REACH=rextch, c. a. and ». (Obs pert. 
Raught ) To extend, to stretch: to attain by the based 
or the whole body; of by an instrument, as a miserr 
Weapon; to extend to; to overreach:—neu. To be “- 
tended; to penetrate; to make effurts to atlais: is 
someti.:.es written for To Retch; which nee. 

Reach, « Act of reaching ; power of reaching; 
power intellectual; contrivance, deep thought; a 
fetch, an artifice; tendency; extent: the distane 
between two points on the hanks of a river where th 
current flows in a straight course. 

Reach’-er, 8. One that reaches. 


To RE-ACT=ré-act’, v. a. and m. (See Be.) To 
act or perform a second time:—zeu. To return so im 
pulse or impression. to act in opposition. 

Re-ac!-ton, s. Counter-action, or the resislance of a 
body to the impulse of another. 

To READ=recd. v.a. and ”. To discover by 

1 Reap, réd, 135, } characters or marks; to ga'ber 

Reap, réd, 120, } knowledge by observation ; in 
old authors, to know fully; to imagine: to fancy; ia 
the especial and ordinary sense, to peruse any thing 
written, either silently or audib! y res. To perfora 
the act of reading: to be studious in books: in old 
authors, to tell, to declare. The uld pr. and pt. was Rad. 

Read, s. Saying, sentence; counsel. (Obs.? 

Read’-er, 8. One that reads, with allusion to silevt 
study or the audible act ; one studious of bouks ; one 
whose office is to read or correct for the press; one 
whose office is to read prayers in a church; henee, 
Reader-ship, 

Read’-a-ble, 101: @. That may be read. 

Read’-ing, s. Act of perusing ; study of books: a 
lecture. or prelection; an audible delivery ofan author's 
language in full correspondence with ‘the presamed 
original conceptions: a particular interpretation of a 
passage; (in the last three senses, the word is lialle 
to the plural number.) 

tap, (réd, 120) a. Instructed in books; as sedl- 
read, little read. 

READILY, READINESS.—see Ready. 

RE-.—See before Re-absorb. 

Re’-4-vep"-Tion, 89 : ¢. Recovery, a regaining. 

Zo Re/-av-souxrn”, (-jurn, 120) v. a. To adjucra 
again, : 

To Rr’~ap-susr", v. a. To settle or order again. 

To Rr’-ap mit", v, a. To let in again. 

Re’-ad-mie"-sion, 147: 8. Act of admitting again, 

To Rr’-4-popr”, v. a. To adopt again, 

To Re!-4-vonn", v. a. To adorn anew. 

Re!-an-vER"-TEN-CY, & Act of reviving. 


READY, réd!-ey, 120, 105: a. and ad. 
so that there can be no delay; Tumpt; Bot tu serk ; 
beiny at the point; being at hand; willing, eager, 
quick; ensy; not embarrassed, not slow: Te make 
ready, ty make things ready; in sume conn: ie< they 
say Tv Ready s—adv. Readily: it is also used sub. 
stantively for ready money, but the eX pression is bow. 

Read!-t-ly, ad. Quickly; without delay ; cheerfully. 

Read!-i-neus, 8. State of being ready : prom ptitade. 

RE-.— See before Re-absorb. 

Rw-av-pinm-ancr, 8. Second confirmation. 


-Ru-a/-Gunt, 8. A substance employed in chemistry 


to precipitate another in soluGiou, or to detect the in- 
gredients of a mixture. 

-AG-GR4-VA". Ton, 89: 8. Inthe Roman Cath 
olic church, the last monitory published after throe ad- 
monitions. and before the last excommunication. 

REAK=reck, s. A rush [Drant, 1566. ] 

REA L=re’-dl, a. and s, Actually being or existing; 
true, genuine; relating to things, not persons; in law 
consisting of things immovable, as land :—g. A realist 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbere refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Re’-al-ly, ad. With vemal existence ; truly. 

Re’-al-ist, s. One who opposed the Nominalists: sec 
Nomiualist. 

Re-al/-i-ty, 84, 103: 8. That which #8, net merely 
that which seems; truth; somethiny intrinsically 
important: Realty has beeu used fur the same, ut 
this in Milton has auothermeauiny ; sce under Realm. 
» Re’-al-ize, v. a. Tu bring into being or into act ; 
t convert into land, as money, 

Re’-al-t-za"-tion, 89: 8. Act of realising. 

REALM, rélm. 120: 2. A kingdom, a king’s do- 
miuion ; less frequently, kingly government, 

Ru’-41-Ty, 8. Adherence to a king, loyalty: see alse 
Reatity. (Milton. | 

REA M=reem, s. A bundie of paper, 20 quires. See S. 

Tu REANIMATE, &c.—See lower. 

To REAP=rexp., v. a: and x. Tocut with 2 sickle 
at harvest; to gather, to obtain :—nex. To harvest. 

Reap’-er, s. Harvestman who uses the sickle. 

Reap’-ing-hovk, 118: ¢. A sickle. 

RE-.—See before Re-absorb. 

To Rr-an’-l-M are, v. a. To revive, to restore to life. 

To Re!-an-ngx”, 183: v. a. To anuex again. 

To Re’-apevan”-k1, v. a. To clothe again. 

Rv!-ar-pean”-ancr, 8. Act of appearing again. 

Re’-ap-p1.i-ca"-TI0n, 89: 8, Act of applying anew. 

fo Re/-as-cunw’, v. a. and m. To mount again. 

REAR, a. See Rare, (raw,) and ulso under ‘To Rear. 

REAR=reére, 8. That which is behind or back. 
wards ; the hind part; the last in cluss or order, 

Rea’ “ward, s, The last, the end; train behind ; the 
ef boop: it is spelled Rereward, Isaiah lii, 12; 
Wil. 8, 

@B~ Other compounds are Renr-ad’miral, Rear’ rd, 
Rear’-rask, er See Rear-mouse hereafter. id 
To REAR=rerz, v. a. and n. To raise, to lift; to 
bring up; to breed; to rouse: in cid authors, to 
achieve :—nee. Tu throw himself on his hind legs, as 

a horse, 

Rear, adv. Ronsed, earl). (Provincial; Gay.] 

REAR -MOUSE = re Te’-mowce, s. Literally, « 
Taw mouse, . ¢. without fur, (see Rure;) the leather. 
winved hat, 

REASON, rée'-zn, 103, 151, 114: s. That capa- 
city in man by which, when two things are mentally 
suggested, be undersiauls them relatively, and fu this 
Manner hasa notion or knowledge of them over and 
above the mere suggestions, aud with this further 
ower, that each notion so gained benomes a step to 
further knowledge: or to the same purpose, but with 
relereuce w the difference between man and the infe. 
rior animals, it may otherwise Le defined the puser 
of abstraction, or of perceiving what is common to two 
Or more things, and so of acquiring motives of action 
distinct from appetite alone, or instinct, or habit 3 it te 
& passive, not an active power,—our will, while we are 
awake and while our faculties are healthy, lying over 
other parts of our nature, (see Thinking,) but never 
over our reason, which cannot, if it understand at all, 
but understand in one way: it is not acquirable, and 
it can no otherwise be assisted thau by the suggestions 
sunght for or presented: in some degree it is inherent 
im every man not being entirely an idiot; but in dif. 
ferent men its force varies, and in the same indivi- 
dual it is not equal in force with as pi to all sugges. 
tions, one man having a quick nn erstanding of the 
relations of quantity, but not of quality, or of sume 
kinds of quality, but not of others; and vice versa: in 
iteelf, as an ultimate principle of our nature, it is 
never erronrous; what we call wrong conclusions, be- 
ing conclusions obtained by some artificial process 
tnking the place of reason, (as an ari! hmetical calcula- 
‘ton wrongly worked by a rule learned implicitly, or 
a eunelusion obtained by the extremes and means of 
an Aristotelian syllogism when the rules of the art are 
unowarily violated.) or they are conclusions just in 
themeelves, and wrong only as regards the assunip- 
ons or suggestions out of which they urise: it is a 
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er which may however be lost, but the loss ts 
divtey, pot madness; the madman continues to rea. 
son, but beenuse of the distemper or disor anization, 
original or superinduced, of other parts of his nature, 
(a depravation not always of the head only, not of the 
imagination alone, but often of the Appetites and affee- 
tious, or what we exll the heart,) he is incapable of 
reasoniug to a wholesome end: with regard to the 
idiot, his ease is different; he dors nut reason at all, 
aud we properly say he understands not, because he 
has uo understanding, or becaure he has lost it:— 
ground or priuciple; cause efficient; cause final; 
argument; motive; ratiocination ; just account : just 


° 


View of things; conduct such as the state of things 

requires, 

To Rea’-son, v. x. and a. To apply the faculty ot 
reason in order to understand sumethiug; to discourse 
with another in order to muke him un verstand some. 
thing by adducivg premises, and conuecting their con- 
sequences ; to debate :—act. Tu examine rationally, 

Rea’-son-er, s. One who reasons. 

Rea’-son-ing, s. The act of applying the reason ia 
order to obtain truth; the act of arguing with another 
in order to communicate truth. 


Rea’-son-a-ble, a. Having tho faculty of reason: 
acting, speaking, or thinking rationally; agreeable tu 
Teasuu ; vot immodernte. 

Rea'esun-a-bly, ad. In a reasonable manner. 

Rea’-son-a-ble ness, s. Faculty of reason ; agree- 
ableness to reasvn; compliauce with reusou ; 1nude 
ration. 

Rea/-son-less, a. Void of reason. 

R E-.—See before Re-absorb. 

To Ri!-as-seu-sLk,v.a. and m To assemble anew. 

Re’-as-sem/-blage, s. State of being re-aseembled. 

To Re!-as-seur, v. a. To ussurt anew. 

To Re!-as-sunn!, v. a. To resume. 

To Re’-as-sure’, (-dsh-'dor', 147 ) v. a. To azsuro 
after alarm or trepid tions also, to assure an assarer. 

Re’-as-su''-rer, s. He who assures the first assurer. 

To Re/-at-rempr”, 156: v. a. To try aynin. 

To Re/-sar-rizx”, v. a. To baptize agnin. 

Re-bap’-ti-za"-¢ion, 89: 8. Renewal of baptism. 

REASTY, réy/-tdy, 120: «a, Rusty, as bacon 
(Skelton. } 

REATE=rext, s. Long small water-grass. (12. Wal., 

fo REAVE=révs, v. a. ( pret. and part. Rétt.) 
To take by violence or stealth ; ta bereave. (obs.p. Raft.) 

To RE BATE=ré-hat’, v.a. To blunt. {Dryden.? 

Re-bate’-ment, 8. Diminution. 

REBECK=re'-béck, s. A three.stringed fiddle. 

REBEL=réb’-&l, s. and a. Que who opposes law. 
ful authority by acts of violence s—adj. Rebellious. 

To Rx-sei!, 83: v. n. To rise in rebellion, 

Re-bel’-ler, s. One that rebels, a bel. 

Re-vet!-ion, (-yiin, 146) s. Insurrection against 
lawful anthority. 

Re-bel’-diows, 120: a. Opposing lawful authority. 

Re-bel’-/iows-ly, ad. In a rebellious manner. 

Re-hel!-/iovs-ness, 8. Dispusition to rebel. 

RE..—See before Re-absurb. 

To Re-bai./-1.07, 8: v. ". To bellow in return. 

Re’/-po-a’-rion, 89: s. Return of a bellowing sound. 

To Re-sounv’, 31: vn anda. To spring beek, su 
start back :—act. To drive back; to reverberate, 

Re-bound’, 82: s. Act of rebounding. 

To Re-sracn’, v. a, To brace again. 

To Re-prearuy’, v, 2, To breathe again. 

To Re-soiry’, (-bild, 120) v. a. To re-edify. 

REBUFF=eré-buff’, s. A beating back; reper- 
cussion; a sudden check, refusal. 

To Re- buff’, v. a. To oppose with sudden vivlencs. 

To REBUKEeré-biike/, v. a. To chide. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave ao irregularity of sound. 


mish-iin, f. e. mission, 165: vizh-un, ¢, ¢, vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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Re-buke’, s. Reprehensicn ; objurgation. 

Re-bu’-ker, s. A chider, a reprehender. 

Re-buke’-ful, 117: a. Full of rebuke. [Obs.] 

REBUS=re’-bis, s. An enigmatical representation 
of a name by pictures or emblema. 

To REBUT=ré-but/, v. a. and n. To repel, to 
oppose by argument :—neu. To retire back; in law, 
to return an answer, 

Re-but’-ter, s. Answer to a rejoinder. 

RE-.—See before Re-absorb. 

To Re-cat!, (-cdwl, 112) 195: v. a. To call buck, 
to call again; to revoke. 

Re-cal’, 82: 8. Act or power of calling back. 


To Re-cant’, v. a. and wm. To recal, to retract :— 


seu. To revoke a decl:ration. 
Re-cant/-er, 36: s. One who recants. 
Re/-can-ta”-t¢.n, 89: 8. Retraction. 
To Re'-ca-pac’-1-TaTE, 59: v.a. To qualify again. 
To Re’-ca-pri/-u-Larer, 147: v, a. To repeat the 
heads or sum of what bas already been said, 
Re’-ca-pit/-u-la/-tor-y, a. Repeating again. 
Re/-ca-pit/-u-la’-on, s. A summing up. 


Re-car/-rore, (-tre, 147) s A prize recovered 


from those who had taken it. 
To Re-cap’-ture, v. a. To capture again. 
To Re-car!-ni-yy, 6: v. a. To re-convert to flesh. 
To Re-car’/-ry, 105: v. a. To carry back. 
To Re-cast’, 11: ». a. To throw again; to remonld. 
To Re-cevr’, v. n. To fall back, to retreat; to de- 
sist; to relax aclaim. 
Re-cess’, &c.—See in its place. 
RECEIPT.—See in the ensuing class. 


To RECEIV E=ré-céve/, 103, 189: v. a. Tu take 


or obtain, whether by voluntary or inveluntary act; to |. 


embrace intellectually ; to allow, to udmit; to enter- 
tain as a guest, 
Re-ceiv’-ed-ness, s. General allowance. 
Re-ceiv’-er, 8. He or that which receives ; specially, 


an officer appointed to receive public money; one who 
receives the sacrament; one who co-operates with a 


robber by taking the goods which he steals; the ves- 
sel into which spirits are emitted from the still; the 


vessel of the air-pump which is exhausted 1n order to 


receive the subjects of experiment. 
Re-ceiv’-a-ble, a, That may be received. 
Re-ceiv/-a-ble-ness, s. Capability of receiving. 


Re-cxrpt’, (-céte, 157) s. Act of receipt; place of 


receiving; reception; a writing acknowledging the 
taking of money or goods; a recipe. 

Re-cep-ra-ciB, 10]: 8. A vessel or place into 
which any thing fe received. 

Ge This is one of the words over which fashion relaxes 
its sway in favour of the more consistent accentuation : 
compare Acceptable. 

Re-cep/-tar-y, s. Thing received. (Brown.] 

Re-cep/-ti-bil’-s-ty, s, Possibility of receiving, or 
of being received. 

Re-cep’-ton, 89: s. Act of receiving; power of re 
ceiving; admismon of sometiing communicated; act 
of containing; welcome, entertainment; admitted 
opinion ; in an obsolete sense, recovery. 

Re-cep/-tive, 105: a. Having the quality of admit- 
ting what is communicated; Re'ceptiv”ity, the corre- 
spondent noun, also occurs. 

Re-cep’.tor-y, a. Generally admitted. 

Re-cip’-1enr, (-yént, 146) #. The receiver, that to 
which any thing is communicated ; the receiver in dis- 
tillation. 

Rec’-1-pe, ( réss'-d-pdy, 92, 105, 101) s. Literally, 
** Take "—the first word of a physician's prescription; 
hence the prescription itself. 

RE-.—See before Re-absorb. 

To Rze-cei/-z-BRATE, v. a. To celebrate again. 
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To Re-cense’, v. a. To review, to revise. 

Re-cen'-sion, (-shur, 147) « Review. 

RECENT=re'-cént, a. New, not of long existence 
not antique 3 fresh. 

Re'-cent-ly, ad, Newly, freshly. 

Re’-cent-ness, s. Newness, freshness. 


RECEPTACLE, &c., RECEPTION.—See uo 
der To Receive. 

RECESS=ré-céss’, s. (Compare To Recede ) A 
withdrawing ; retirement, retreat; remission or sas- 
pension; removal; private abode; secret part. 

Re-ces'-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Act of retreatiag. 

To RECHANGE, ré-chawnge’, 111: v. a. (See 
Re-.) To change again. 

To Re-cuanas’, v. a. To charge or attack agnin. 

RECH EAT=ré-chéot’, s. In hunting, a reeal to 
the dogs on the horn. 

Tu Re-cheat’, v. n. To blow the recheat. 

To RECIDIVATE, réss!-é-di"-vate, v. #. To 
fall back, to backslide, [Disusod.] 

Rec’-é-di/-vous, 120: a. Subject to backslide. 

Rec’-i-di-va’'-tion, 6, 89: 8. A backsliding. 

RECIPE, RECIPIENT.—See under To Receive. 

RECIPROCAL = ré-cip’-ré-cal, @. Acting in 
Vicissitude, alternate; mutual; interchangeab.e. 

Re-cip/-ro-cal-ly, ad, With reciprocation, 

Re-cip/-ro-cal-ness, s. Mutual return. 

To Re-cip’-ro-cate, v.m. and a. To act inter 
changeably :—nct. To interchange. 

Re-cip/-ro-ca/-tion, s. Interchange; alternation. 

Rec!+-proc!’-1-ty, (réss/-&-priss"-d-tdy, 84, 92, 
105) s. Reciprocal obligation or right. 

RECISION, ré-cl¥zh/-tin, 147: 8 ‘The sct o? 
cutting off. 

To RECITE=ré-cite/, v.a. and n. To reheurse, to 


repent; to enumerate; to tell over:—nex. Tu rehearse 
something learned. 

Re-cite’, s. A recital. [Temple.] 

Re-ci/-ter, 8. One who recites: one who pronounces 
audibly what has been previously studied, 

Re-ci'-tal, s. Repetition, rehearsal. 

Rec’-i-ta"-tion, 92, 89: s. Rehearsal, repetition of 
something learned. 

Rec’-1-ra-Tive", (réas’-2-td-téve’, 10-4). A kind 
of tuneful pronunciation, imitating speech, thou:h 
decidedly of the nature of song,—chant: the Original 
Italian word is Rec’ttats”vo, still sometimes used. 

Rec’-i-ta-tive’-| y, ad. After the manner of revitative. 


To RECK=rkck, v. n. and a. To care, to heed, te 
mind :—act. To heed, to care for: * It recks (to) me 
not,’’ it is counted not by me, or I care not. 

Reck’-leas, a. Careless, heedless, mindless. 

Reck’-lesa-ness, s. Carelessness: sometimes written 
wrefchlessness, asin 17th of the Art. of the Ch. of Eng. 

To Rxec’-Kon, 114: v. a. and m. To number, to 
count; to esteem, to accvunt :—nex. To compute; to 
state an account, followed by with; to charge to a: 
count, with or; to give an account; to pay a penalty, . 
with for; tocall to punishment, followed by with ; to 
lay stress or dependence, with on or epun. 

Rec’-kon-er, & One who computes or calculates. 

Rec’-kon-ing, s. Account taken; specially, the ch 
of a host, estimation; Reck"oning-d0o’, a book of 
ceipts and expenses. 

Ty RECLAIM=ré-claim, v. a. and nr. To 
back from errur. to reform; to reduce to a desirgd 
state; torecal; to recover:—zew. [Pope.} To exclai Hes 

Re-claim’, & Reformation ; recovery. [Spensez.] 

Re-claim/-a-ble, a. That may be reclaimed. 

Re-claim’-ant, 12: s. A contradicter. 

Re-claim’-less, a. Not to be reclaimed. ' 


‘ 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers ~efer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gate'-way: chip’-man: pd-pa’: ldw: 
514 


G60d : j'R, t. e. jew, 55: 0,4, %, &e. mise, 171, 
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Rec’-la ma”-tion, 92, 89: »s. Recovery. 


To RECLINE=ré-cline’, v. a. and xn. To lean 


back; to lean sideways :—nex. ‘To lean. 


Re-cline’, a. Leaning. reclining. [Milton.) Reclinate, ae 


Rec’-li-na”-ton, 92, 89: 8. Act of reclining. 
To RECLOSE, ré-cloze’, v. a. To shut again. 


To RECLUDE. ré-cl’dod’, 109: v. a. To unclose- 
this is the true meaniny of the word, as in Jatin, and 
as used by Harvey; but the following derivatives, 
ovivinally through ignorance, us Fuller says, have the 


coutrary meaning. 


Re-ci.vsx’, (ré-cl’Gdce’) s. and a. One shut up, a 
retired person :—adj. Shut up, retired: To Recluse is 


disused. 
Re-cluse’-ly, al. In retirement; as « recluse. 
Re-cluse’-ness, s. Retirement. 
Re-clu’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Affurding concealment. 
Re-clu’-siun, (-zhiin, 147) s. State of a recluse. 
RECOAGULATION, 
89: 3. (See Re-.) Second congulation. 
Jo Re-cucr’, v. a. To cook or vamp ap. 


To RECOGNISE, réck’-dg-nize. 151: v. a. To 


recover the knowledze of, to kKuow oyains tobe aware 
ofa knowledye of; to review, tu re examine. 
Rec*-oy-ni’-ser, s. One that recognises : see lower. 
Rec”-og-ni’-sa-ble, a. That may be recognised. 
4 ’ y & 


Rec’-oy-nif’’-ion, (-nish’-n, 89) a. Renovation of 


knowlege; knowledge confessed ; acknowledgement. 

Ru-cou’-Ni-zaNck, 8. (Re aud Cognizance) Ac- 
knowledgement; an obligation which a man enters 
into before some court of record, or magistrate duly 
authorized, with condition to do sume particular act; 
also an acknowledgement by the recoynizor of some- 
thing due to the recognizee: in the general sense the 4 
is sounded ; in professional legal use it is usually sunk. 

Re-cop’-ni-zor”, Re-cog’-mi-zee”, 177: 8. See 
the remarks under the previous word. 

To RECOIL=reé-coil’, 29: v. n. and a. Tu rush 
or fall back in consequence of resistance; to ftai:, to 
shrink :—act. (Spenser.} To cause to reevil. 

Re-coil’, 8. A falling or springing back. 

Re-coil’-er, s. One who recoils, a revolter. 

Re-coil’-ing, 8. A surinking Lack, revolt. 

Re-coil’-ing-ly, ad, With retrocession. 


Tu RECOIN’, ré-coin’, Vv. (See Re-.) To coin 
again. 

Re-coin’-age, 99: s. A coining anew. 

To RECOLLECT =ré’-cdl-léct”, v. a. (See Re-.) 
To collect anew, or gather up again: this is the literal 
seuse, See asa subs. pl. at Recollective below, 

To Rec’-ore.ecr’, 92, 146: v. a. To recover to 
memory; to recover to reasou or resolution 

Rec’-ol-lec”-tion, 89: s. Act of recalling to mind; 
the power of recalling to miud. 


Rec’-ol-lec”-tive, 105: a. Having power of re- 
po 


collecting. Rec’ollects were a sort of Franciscans. 

RE-.—See before Re-absorb. 

To Re’-com-Binr”, v. a To combine again. 

To Re-com’-vort, (-clim’-fort, 116) v.a To 
console anew, 

To Re’-com-mence”, v. a. To begin again. 

To Rx’-com-mir’, v. a. To commit again, 

To Re’-com-pact”, v. a. To join anew. 

To RECOMMEN D=réck’-om-ménd”, v. a. To 


praise to another; to make acceptable; to introduce 
with assurances of worthine<s ; tocommit with prayers. 


Rec’-om-mend”-er, s. One who recommends. 

Rec’-om-mend”-a-ble, a Fit to be recommended. 

Rec -om-mend”-a-tor-y, a. That commends to 
another, 

Rec’-um-men-da”-tion, 89: 8. Act of recommend. 
ing; that which recommends. 


ré’-cd-ip’-d-1a”-shiin, 


REC 
To RECOM PENSE=réck’-6m-pénce, v. a. Te 


requite; to give in requital ; tocompensate; to redeem, 

Rec-om-pense, 8. Requital ; equivalent, 

RE-—Sve before Re-absorb, 

Rx'-cou-pi..e/-MENT, #. New cumpilement. 

To Rr'-com-pose", (-poze, 151) v. a. To settle 
or adjust anew. 

Re'-com-po-sit’-ion, 89: 8. Composition renewed. 

To Rx!-con-pENsx”, v. a. To condense anew. 

To RECONCILE=réck’-dn-cile, v. a. To make 
to like again; to make tu be liked a in; to appease 
enmity between; to make to be consistent; to restore 
to favour: in unusual senses, to purify ; to re-establish ; 
and, with a neuter application, to become reconciled. 

Rec”-on-ci'-ler, 8. One that reconciles. 

Rec’on-ci’-la-ble, 101: a. That muy be reconciled. 

Rec"”-on-cile/-ment, s. Reconeiliation. 

Rec’-on-cil’-i-a"-teon, 89: 8. Act of reconciling : 
solution of seeming contraricties ; atonement. 

Rec'-on-cil!’-ta-tor-y, (-yd-tér-dy, 146, 129) a. 
Able to reconcile. 

RECONDITE, ré-con/-dit, 103: a. Hidden, 
s-cret, profound, abstruse, 

It -.—See before Re-absorb. 

Yo Re!-con-pucr’, v, a. To conduet again. 

To Re/-con-vinm"”, 35: v. a. To confirm anew. 

Tu Re/-con-goin”, v. a. To join anew. 

To Ruconnoirng.—See lower. 

To Re-con’-quen, (-cny’-ker) v. a. To conquer 
again. 

To Re-con’-sg-craTR, v. a. To consecrate anew. 

To Re'-con-siv/'-RR, v. a. To reuew the considera. 
tion of. 

Tu Re-con!-so-..a1E, v. a. Tocom ‘ort again. [ Wotton.) 

To Re’-con-venr”, v, a. and ”. Toconvene again. 

To Rs!-con-vert", v. a. To convert ugain. 

Re!-con-ver"-sion, (-shiin) s. Second conversion. 

To Re!-con-ver", (-vay, 100) v. a. Tocunvey again. 

Tu Re-coucn’, 31: v. a. To lie down agnite 


. To RECON NOITRE, réck’-on-noy"-tur, 159; 


v. a. To view, to survey, particulerly tor military pur- 
poses. 

To RECORD=ré-ciwrd’, 37: v. a. and n. 
Literally, to engrave as on the heart; to register so that 
its memory be not lost; to celebrate; in old authors, to 
call to mind; and hence, to call up the feelings by 
mitsic oF poetry :—neu. (Obs.j To sing or play a tune, 

Re-cord’!-er, 8 He or that which records ; hence, 
specially, one who registers any events; the keeper uf 
the ro'ls ina city; a kind of flute, : 

Re’-cor-da!’-s1on, 89: 8. A recording. 


Rec’-orn, 83: 8. Register, authentic memorial; our old 


poets often accent it as the verb; hence, Court of recurd’, 
To RECOUNT=ré-cownt’, 31: v. a. To relate 
in detuil, to tell distinctly. 
Re count/-ment, s. Relation, recital. 
To RECOURE.—See To Recure. 


RECOURSE, r&co/urce, 134, 153: 8. Frequent 
paseage, (Obs. ;] return, recurrence; (Unfrequent:) 
application as for help or protection; access: Zu Re- 
course (to return) is disused, 


Re-co'urse-ful, a. Moving alternately, (Drayton.} 


To RECOVER, ré-ciiw-er, 116: v. a. and n. 


To regain; to repair; to restore, particularly as to 


sickness, formerly with of, now in general with from: 


—nev. To regain health, recollection, or strength. 


Re-cov’-er-a-ble, u. That may be recovered. 


Re-cov’-er-y, s. Restoration from sickness; power 
or act of regaining; act of cuttiag off an entail: in con- 
nection with which are the law terms Re-cov’-er-or® 
aud Re-cov’-er-ee”: see Prin 177. 

RECREANT, r&ck’-ré-ant, a. and s. Crying 


** craven, —cowardly; apustate :—s. A coward. 


The sign = ts uaea after moaes of spelling that have no iregu.arity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-iin, 1. e, misston, 165: 
515 
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Te RECREATE =réck’-ré-dte, 92: v. a. and n. 
To refresh after toil; to gratify, to relieve:—seu. To 
take recreation. It may also be found iu the literal 
active sense to create or fourm anew, with which sense 
it is pronounced To Re’-cre-ate”. 

Rec’-re-a’-tive, 105: a. Refreshing, giving relief 
after toil; diverting, amusing. 

Rec’'-re-a/-tive-ly, ad. With recreation. 

Rec’-re-a’/-tive-ness, s. Quality of being recreative. 

Rec’-re-a”’-feon, 89: 8. Relief or refreshment afer 
toil or pain; amusement, diversion. 

RECREMENT, réck’-ré-mént, 8, Superfluons 
matter separated from the useful, —dross, spume. 

Rec’-re-men"-tal, a. Recrementitious. 

Rec’-re-men-ti//-ious, (-tish’-us, 147) a. Drossy. 

To RECRIMINATE=ré-crim’-4-ndte, 0. 2. 
and a. To return one accusation for another :—act. To 
accuse in return. 

Re-crim’-t-na/-tor, 8. One that recriminates. 

Re-crim”-i-na’-tor-y, a. Retorting accusation. 

Re-crim’-¢-na”-tion, 89: 8. Return of one aceusa- 
tion for another. 

RECRUDESCENT, r/-croo-dés’-sént, 109: a. 
Growing sore or painful agnin. 

Re’-ctu-des"-cen-cy, 8. State of beeoming recrudes- 
cent: Recru’deacy is used by Bacon. 

To RECRUIT, ré-crost’, 109: v. a. and a. To 


repair by new supplies,—epecially, an army by supplies 
of maples ste o take new strength; to raise new 


sokliers. 
Re-cruit’. s. Supply of any thing wasted; less 
perly a substitate of something wanting; a new soldier. 
Re-craust/-er, 8. One who recruits or ruises recruits, 
Re-crait/-ment, 8. Act of recruiting. 
RECTANGLE, réct'-ing-g!, 158, 101: « A 
At-angied parallelogram : in arithmetie, the product 
of two lines multiplied intu each other. 
Rect-an’-gu-lar, a. Right angled. 
Rect-an'-gu-lar-ly, ad. With right angles 
To Rec’-r1-ry, (réck’.t8-f¥, 105, 6) vw a. To 
make right; to improve or exalt by repeated distillation, 
Rec”-ti-fi/-er, ¢. One that rectifies, gencrally or spe- 
cially; an instrument that shows the variativn of the 


com pase. 

Rect’'-1-fi/-a-ble, a. That may be rectified. 

Rect’-:-fi-ca’-tion, 89: 8. Act of setting right; the 
exalting of a spirit by repeated distillation. 

Rect!+-lin”-e-al, } 9U: a. Right Kned: Recf‘i- 

Rect’-i-lin’-e-ar,} dn”eous is less used. 

Rxor’-3-rupg, 8. Straightness, not curvity; freedom 
from moral obliquity, uprightoess; in a philosophical 
sense, right judgement. 

Recr’-or, 38: 3s. Ruler, governor; (Unusual :) a 
governor of the church,—a beneficed priest whose 
parish is unimpropriated, and who receives the large 
as well as the emai) tithes, which a vicar dues not. 

Rect’-or-ship, 8. Office or rank of a reetor. 

Rect’-or-y, 8. A rectors church and benefice; the 
rector’s house. 

Rec-to’-ri-al, 90: a. Pertaining to a rectory. 

Rec’-tress, Rec’-triz, 8 A governess. (B. Jon.] 

RECUBATION, réck/-d-ba”-shin, 89: s. Act 
of lying or leaning: See To Recumb. 

To RECULE=r-caile’, v. 2. To recoil. (Obs.] 

To RECUMB=ré-cumb’, v. 8. To lean. [Obs.] 

Re-cum’-bent, a. Reclining; reposing. 

Re-cam’-ben-cy, 8s. Posture of leaning. 

RECUPERATION, ré-cd/-pér-a”-shiin, 89: 3», 
Recovery, as of any thing lost. 

Re-cu’-per-a/-tive, 105: a. Tending to recover. 

Re-cu”-per-a’-tor-y, a. Recuperative. 
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Re-cu -per-a-ble, a. Reeoverable. 

To RECUR=ré-cur’, 39: v. ». To come buck 
again to the thought; to have recourse, to resort, with tu 

Re-cur’-rent, 129 : a. Returning f.om time to time ; 
repeating similar faces, as crystals. 

Re-cur’-rence, Re-cur’-ren-cy, s. Return. 

Re-cur-sion, (-shun, 147) s. Return. (Boyle.] 

To RECURE=ré-cird, 49: v. a. (Spenser, for 
rhyme’s sake, writes it Reconre.} To cure, to recover: 
This and the related words Recure (recovery) and Re. 
cureless are now disused. 

To RECURVATE=ré-cur-vats, &. a. To bend 
back: To Recerve’ is the same. Recurvature is the sub. 

Re’-cur-va"-tion, 89: 8. Recurvity, recurvature. 

Re-cur’-vi-ty, 105: 8. Flexure backwards. 

Re-cur-vous, 120: a. Bent backward. 


To RECUSE, ré-cfzd, 151: v. a. To refuse; to 
challenge that the judge shall not try the cause. 

Rec’-u-sa’’-#ion, 89: & A refusal 

Rec-u-s4nT, 81,92: 8 and a. (The accent is 
placed according to modern usage ) Que that refuses 
to acknowledge some principie or party,—a voncon- 
formist >—adj. Refusing toconform, or take certain oaths. 

RED=réd, a. and s. Having the colour resembling 
blood, or whose varieties are scarlet, vermilion, crimson, 
&c. :—s. Red colour. 

Red’-ly, 105: ad. With redness. 

Red’-ness, s. Quality of being red. 

Red/-dish, a. Inclining to red. 

Red/-dish-ness, 8 Tendency to redness. 

Red/-dle, 101: #. Red chalk. 

To Red/-den, 114: v. a. and n. To make red — 
nex. To grow red; to blush. 

@@~ The compounds are Hed*-berried; Red’-breast, (a 
bird;) Red’.chalk; Red’-cvat, (a suldier;) Red’-gum, 
(a disense of infants i) "hawed; Red’ hot; Red’- 
lead; Red’-pule, (abird;) To Red’-sear, (to crack uader 
the hammer while red-hut;) Red’-shank, (a name of 
cuptempt used by our ancestors of Scoteh highlanders;) 
Red’-start, o: Red’ -tail, (a bird ; ) Red’-erreak, (an appie;) 
Red’-wiag, (a bird,) &c. 

To REDACT=ré-dickt’, v.a. To force ; to reduce 
into shape or form. {Disused.] 

To REDARGUE=ré-dar’-gi, 189: v. a. Te 
refute, to convict. [ Disused.] 

Red/-ar-yu’-tion, 92, 89: 8. Refutation. [Bacon., 

REDBREAST, Jo REDDEN, &c.—See under 


Ked. 

REDDEN DU M=réd-dén’-dum, s. “ To be re 
turned,” the clause in a lease which reserves the reut 
or return. 

Rev-pi7’-ion, (-dish’-au, 89) s. Restitution, a 
rendering of the sense, an explanation. 

Red/-di-tive, a. Returning an answer. 

REDDLE, &c.—See under Red. 

To REDE, REDE.—See To Read, &e., the obsolete 


senses. 

To REDEEM=ré-deum’, v. a. Literally, to par- 
chase ise; to relieve from forfeiture or captivity by 
paying a price } +2 rescue, to recover; to recompense; 
tu pay the penalty of. 

Re-deem/-er, 8. One who redeems; emphatically, 
Christ. 

Re-deem’-a-ble, a, Cnrpable of redemption. 

Re-deem/-a-ble-ness, 8. State of beingsedeemable. 

Re-pemp’-Tion, 156, &9: s. Ransom, Tease; 
emphatically, the ransom of mankind by the tgath of 


; t. 

Re-demp’-tor-y. 129: a. Paid for ransom. See Sep " 
RE-.— See before Re.absorb. 

To Re’-pr-1.1B"-RR-ATR, t. a. To reconsider, 

To Re!-pe-1.1v"-Ex, 8. a. To deliver back. 
Re’-de-liv-"-er-y, s. Act of delivering back, 


The schemes entire, and the priaciples to whieh the numbers refer, precede the Dicthonary. 
Vowels: gait!-wAy: chip’-ma@n: pd-pa!: dw: godd : 0, te. jew, 55: ape, &e, mute, IZ), 
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To Re/-pe-manv”, 11: v. a. To demand back. 

Revemprion, Revemprory.—See under To Redeem. 

Te Re’-pr-scenv”, 59: ven. To descend again. 

Te Re’-vi-axsr’, 105: v.a@. ‘To digest again. 

To RxepinrearaTE, &c.—See hereafter. 

To Re’-vis-surse", 151: v.a. To repay. 

To Rx’-pis-pose”, 151: v. a. To adjust again. 

Re’-p1s-se1z/-1n, 103: 8. A disseizin made by him 
who was once befure adjudged to have disseized the 
same man of his Jands and tenements. 

To Re'-pis-TR1B7-utTE, v. a. To deal back again. 

Re’-dis-tri-bu’-‘son, 89: ¢. A new distribution. 

To REDINTEGRATE=ré-din’-té-grdt. v, a. 
To restore, to make new. 

Re-din’-te-grate, a. Made uew, restored. 

Re-diu’-te-gra’-tion, 89: s. Renovation, restora- 
tion; the restoration of a mixed body to its former 
constitution. 

REDOLENT=réd’-6-lént, a. Sweet of scent. 

Red’-o-lence, Red’-o-len-cy, s. Sweet scent. 

T> REDOUBLE, ré-dub’-bl, 120, 101: v. a. 
and xn. To increase by doubling; to repeat in return or 
often :—aeu. ‘Tu become twice as mu 


REDOUBT, ré-dowt’, 157: 8. Outwork. [Fortif.] 

REDOUBTED, ré-dowt’-€d, 157 : a. Dreadful to 
foes, formidable. (Obs. or used in irony.) 

Re-doubt’-u-ble, 101: a. Formidable. 

To REDOUN D=ré-downd’, v. ". To be sent 
back by reaction; to conduce or to pruceed in the cun- 
sequence. 

To REDRESSeré-dréss’, v. a. To set right, to 
ameud ; to relieve, to remedy, to ease. 

Re-dress’, s. Remedy, relief, amends. 

Re-dress-er, 8. One who gives or brings redress. 

Re-dre»-sive, 105: a. Succouring, affording redress. 

REDSEAR, REDSHANK, &c.—See the com- 
pounds of Ked 

To REDUCE=«ré-diicé, v. a. Literally, to bring 
back, in which sense uld authors sumetimes use it; to 
bring toa former state; to bring into any state, but 
generally ane of diminution, subordination, or order. 


Re-du’-cer, 36: 8. One that reduces. 

Ne-duce’-ment, ¢. Reduction. [Milton: prose.) 

Re-du-c-ble,a. That may be reduced. 

Re-du’-ci-ble-ness, s. Quality of being reducible. 

To Re-vuct’,v. a. To reduce. (Warde, 1561.) 

Re duct’, s. A little place out of a larger building. 

Re-duc’-/tun, 89: 8. Act of reducing ; specially, the 
bringing of arithmetical expressions to one denomina- 
tion. Reduc'tivad absur’dum ( Lat.“ Reducing the thiag 
to absurdity’’) is that sortof argument by which we 
earry a proposition on to consequeners necessary but 
absurd, aud so prove it e1roneous. 

Re-duc’-tive, 105: a. Having power of reducing. 

Re-duc’-tive-ly, ad. By reduction ; by consequence. 

REDUNDANT=ré-din’-dant, a. (Etymologi- 
cally allied to Redowad.) Superabundant, exuberant ; 
specially, with regard to words or images in style. 

Re-dun’-dant-'y, ad. Superabundantly. 

Re-dun’-dunce, Re-dun’-dan-cy, s, Superabund- 
ance, superfluity, exuberance. 

To REDUPLICATE, ré-di’- laecdte, 105: v. a. 
To double : it also oecurs as un adjective. 

Re-du*- plé-ca -tive, 105: a. Double. 

Re-d u’-pli-ca”-fion, 89: s. Act of doubling. 

REE=rez, s. A small Portuguese coin. 

To REE=rex, v. a. To riddle, to sift. [Mortimer.; 

To RE-ECHO, ré-@ck’-d, 161: v. a. and 2. (See 
Re-.) To echo back, to reverberate. 

REECHY, restch’-¢y, a, Reeky, smoky, dark. 
(Shaks.) 


REF 


REED=rerd, &. The common name of many aquatic 
plants; a cane; asmail pipe, as originally made of a 
yeed; an arrow, as made of a reed, and headed. 

Reed’-ed, a. Covered with reeds. 

Reed’-en, 114: a. Consisting of reed. 

Reed’-y, 105: a. Abounding with reeds. 

@@- The compounds are Reed’-grass, Reed’-mace, 
(plants,) &c. / 

Tv RE-EDIFY, ré-8d’-4-f7, v. a. To rebuild. 

Re-ed’-s-fi-ca”-tion, 89: 8. Act of rebuilding. 

REEFaerésf, s. A certain portion of a sail, which, 
by eyelet holes, can be so drawn together as to reduce 
the surface of the sail. A reefer, one that reefs, a sailor. 

To Reef, v. a. To take upa reef or reefs of, to reduce 
so that less surface may be exposed to the wind. 

@@~ The compounds are Reef’-band, Reef ’-line, &o 

REEF=reef, s. A chain of low rocks. 

REEK=reck, 8. Smoke, steam, vapour: For auy 
other meaning see Rick. 

To Reek, v. ». To steam, to exhale, to smoke. 

Reek’-y, a. Smoky; tanned; dark. 

REEL=redl, s. A turning frame on which yarn or 
thread is wound, particularly from of the spindle. 

To Reel, v. a. and #. To wind on a reel:—xes. 
To wind in dancing with constant circles, 

Reet, s. A dance with much winding. 

7o REEL=re:l, v. 2. To stugger. 

RE..—See before Re-absorb. 

To Re’-8-LEctT”, v. a. To elect again. 

Re’-e-lec’-tion, 89: 8. A repeated election. 

To Rxe’-eM-BARK”, v. a. and . To embark again. 

ak Rxe’-Em-Bat-TLE, v. @ To arrange anew for 

attle. 

To Rr’-k-nacr”, v. a To enact anew. 

To Ru/-un-rorcr’.—See To Re-inforce, in Supp. 

To Re’-En-Jox”, v. a. To enjoy again. 

To Rx-EN’-TER, v. 6. To enter anew. 

Re-en’-trance, s. Aet of entering again. 

To Re’-zn-THRONE”, v. a. To enthrone again. 

ee For Reermouse see Rearmouse. 

To Rx/-z-sTaB”’-LisH,v. @. To establish anew. 

Re’-e-stab”-lish-er, s. One that re-estublishea. 

Re’-e-stab”-lish-ment, s. Restoration. 

To Rx’-u-sTaTE”, v. a. To re-establish. Scag 

To Re’-ux-am"-1nz, (g2-im’-in, 151, 105) va. 
To examine anew. 

REEV E=recv, s. A-steward; a peace-officer. 

To REEVE=rerv, v.a. To pass (a rope) through 
any hole, as of a block, &c. (Sea term.) 

To REFECT=ré-féckt’, v. ". To refresh. [Obs.] 

Re-fec’-tuve, 105: a. Refreshing. 

Re-fec’-tiou, 89 : s Refreshment or repast to recover 
from fatigue, 

Re-fec’-tor-y, s. A room for refreshment; the eating 
room in monasteries, still often pron. Ref’ectory. 

@@>~ This is one of the words which of late years have 
takeu a more consistent accentuation: see Prin. 86. 


To REFEL=ré-fél’, v. a. To refute. 


To REFER=ré-fer’, 35: v. a. and =. To direst 
to anuther for information or for judgement; to betake 
to for decisiun; to reduce to; to reduce as to a class; 
—neu. To appeal; to have or bear relation. 

Re-ferred’, 194: part. Directed to another. 

Reefer’-rer, 129, 36: & One that refers. 

Re-fer’-ra-ble, a. That may be referred to something. 

e@~ Ref'erable, which is to be met with, evidently vio- 
lates the usual practice of deduction from the verb, 
and refer’rable, which would be regular, is destitute of 
the old authority on which the orthography as above 
given rests. 

Re-fer’-ment, s. Roference. [Abp. Laud.} 


The sign = is used after mode of spelimg that have no irregularity of sound. 
= w - . Cd s w . w 
Consonants; mish-tn, t. ¢. misnon, 165: vizh-un, t.e€, vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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To Re-for’-ma-lize, v. a. To affect reform. (Los, 
1614. 

REFOSSION, ré-fosh’-an, 147: s. Act of dig. 


sing up. 

To REFOUN D=réd-fownd’, v. a. To cast anew, 

To REFRACT=ré-frickt/, v. a. To break, to 
Oppose the direct course of,—always, as an Englsh 
word, applied to the rays uf light. 

Re-frac’-tive, a. Having the power of refraction. 

Re-frac’stion, 89: ¢. Change of determination in a 
body moved, applied to the variation of a ray of light 
from the right line it would have passed in, had nut a 
deuser medium turned it aside. 

Rx-vrac!-16 .-¥, 129, 105: a. ands. Opposing 
some impulse or direction, obstinate, perverse, contu- 
macious :—s, A refractory person; it hus also been 
used for Refractoriness. 

Re-frac’-tor-s-ness, s. The quality of being refrac. 
tory. 

Rer-ra-a4-81.£, 101: a, Capable as an argurent 
of having its force broken, refutable. 

RE-yran/-GI-BLE, (-frin’-zeé-bl, 105, 101) a. 
Capable of being refracted. 

Re-tran’-gi-bil”-i-ty, 84, 101: 8. Disposition, as 
of rays of light, to be refracted on passing into a dif- 
ferent medium. 

To REFRAIN=ré-frain’, v. a. and n. To hold 
back, tu restrain:—seu, To forbear, to abstain. 

Ref’-re-na"-tion, 89: s. Act of restraining. 

REFRAIN=ré-frain’, ¢, Burden of a song, 
musical repetition. (Chaucer. | 

Re-Frur, s. Refrain. 

To REFRAME=ré-framd¢, v. a. To frame again, 

REFRANGIBI LITY, &c.—See under To Refract, 


To REFRESH =ré-frésh/, v. a. Literally, to make 
fresh or coo), to recreate or revive after fati;ue, want, 
or pain, to take refreshment; to improve by new 
touches any thing impaired: Refresh, as a noun, is 
obsolete, 

Re-fresh’-er, s. He or that which refreshes. 

Re-fresh!-ing, a. and s. Rev'ving, cooling ; invigo- 
rating :—s. Relief after fatigue or want. 
e-fresh’-ment, s. Act of refreshing; new life, 
animation; that which refreshes, as fuod, rest. 

To Re-viig’-er-are, 64: v, a. To cool. 

Re-friy’-er-ant, 12: a. and 8 Cuoling, mitizatin 
heat fs A covling medicine, oo wee 

Re-frig’-er-a!'-tion, 89: 8, Act of cooling ; state 
of being cooled, 

Re-frig’-er-a!-tive, 105: a. Cooling. 

Re-friy’-er-a!-tor-y, a. and 8. Cooling :—s, Any 
thing that cools, as a part of a distilling vessel ; a 
drink or medicine. 

Ry/-yri-ct"-21-um, [Lat.] 90: 8. Coot refresh- 
ment; refrigeration. 

REFT.—sSee To Reave. (Obs, or Poet.) 

REFT.—See Rin. 


REFUGE=réf-ige, $. Shelter from danger or dis 
ie protection; that which gives shelter, an €Xpre- 
dient. 


To Ref’-uge, 82: v. a. and ». To shelter, to pro- 
tect:—nex. (Fiuett, 1656.) To take refuge. 

Ref’-u-gee", s. One who flies to a retlige. 

REFULGENT=ré-fal'-gént, a. Bright, splendid. 

Re-ful’-gent-ly, ad. With refulgence. 

Re-ful’-gence, Re-ful’-gen-cy, 8. Splendor 

To REFUN D-=ré-fiind’, v.a. To repay, to restore 
moucy that had been given or taken, 

To REFUSE, ré-fiizd, v. a.and n. To deny what 
is solicited or required, not to comply with; to re. 
ject:—nex. To decline acceptance, not to comply, 


Rev*-gr-ze’, 177: 8. One to whom something is 
referred: Ref-er-eu”alar-y is used by Bacou. 

Rel’-er-ence, 8. A referring of something to unother; 
relation, respect; view towards; allusion to. Sve Supp. 

7 REFERMENT=ré’-fer-mént”, v. a. (Sve Re-.) 
Tou ferment anew. 

To REFINE =ré-fin’, v. a. and n. To purify, 
to clear trom dross ; to muke elegant, to polish :—neu, 
To improve in accuracy or delicacy ; to gruw pure; to 
affect nicety. 

Re-fi’-ner, 36: s. One that refines; specially, one 
that retines metals, 

Re-tined’, part. a. Pure ; elegantly nice. 

Re-ti’-ned-ly, acd. With excessive nicety, 

Re-fi’-ning, a. and s. Purifying :—s. The art or busi- 
tess of a retiner of metals, 

Re-tine’-ment, 8. Act of refining, state of being re- 
fined; purity; high polish; affectation of nicety. 

To REF IT=ré-fit’, v. a. To repair. 

4o REFLECT=ré-fléckt’, v. a. and n. To throw 
back, to cast back:—new. ‘To throw buck light; to 
bend back; to take that posture or stute ofmind which 
is imaged by the notion of bending it upon itself or 
its own acts; to consider altentively; to thruw reproach 
or censure, with on or upon. 

Re-flect’-or, 38: s. He or that which reflects; a 
cousiderer ; a reflecting telescope. 

Re-flect’-ent, a. Bending or flying back. 

Re-flect’-ing, purt.a. Given to reflection. 

Re-flect’-ing-ly, ad. With reflection. 

Re-flec/-tive, 105: a. Throwing back images ; con- 
sidering things past ; tending to reproach. 

Re-flec’-tive-ly, ad. In a backwurd direction ; with 
a tendeucy to censure or reproach. 

Re-flec/-tion, 8Y: 8. Act of reflecting ; that which 
is reflected; action of the mind on itself 3 atteutive 
consilerativn ; censure. 

Zu Re-viux’, 1883. v. a. To reflect. (Shaks.] 

Re-flez’-i-ble, a, Capable of being thrown back. 

Re-flex’-:-bil’/-i-ty, $4: 8. Quality of being re- 
flexible. ‘ 

Re-flex’-ive, 103: a. Reflective. 

Re-flez’-ive-ly, ad. Reflev.ively, 

Nu/-ryLex, 83: a. ands. Directed backwards:—s, 
Reflection. 

RE-.—See before Re-absorb. 

IRE-¥LOA?T’, s.—See lower, under Tou Reflow. 

Zo Re-vvour’-isu, (-flir’-ish, 120) v. nm. To 

* flourish anew. 

Re'-flo-res-cence, 59: 8, A mhlossoming 

To Re-viow, 8: v.n. To flow back, to ebb. 

Re-float/, s. Reflux, ebb. (Bacou.) 

Rel/-lz-ent, 109: a. Running back. . 

Rel’-lu-ence, Ref’-lu-en-cy, 8. A fluwing back, 

Re’-flur, 188: 8 Back flow of water. 

To Ru-voc’-1u-LaTK, 59: ». a. To strengthen by 
retresiment ; hence, Refocilla”'tiun: both words are 
pedantic. 

To Rx’-vo-mEnT”, v. a. To cherish or warm again, 

To Re-vorm’, 37: w a. To form again: see the next. 

To REFORM=ré-faiwrm’, v.a.and nr. (See the 
literal sense above.) To change from worse to better: 
—neu, To pass, Ly change, trom worse to better. 

Re-form/, s. Reformation. 

ite-form/-er, s One who promotes refurm. 

Re-form/-ist, s. One who professes reform. 

Ref’-or-ma"-tion, 92, 89: 8. Act of reforming ; 
the chanyo of religion effected by Luther aud others. 

Rel’-or-ma’do, (Spau.) s. A monk adhering to 
the reformation of his order; an officer retained iu a | &%~ See the noun lower. 
regiment when his company is disbanded. Re-fu’-ser, 36: 8. One who refuses. 

The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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Re-fu’-sul, s. Act of refusing, denial; right of having 
or chousiny before another, option. 
Rur-use, (rél’-dc, 83, 137) a. and s. Literally, 


refused, heuce worthless, of no value:—s. That which 


is left when the rest is taken: in the sense of refusal, 


with the same pronunciation 48 the verb, it is obsolete. 


T REFUTE=ré-tttd, v. a. To prove false or 


erronevus, applied to persons or things. 
Re-fu'-ter, 36: #. One whio refutes. 
Re-fu/-tu-ble, lU1: a. That may be refutes. 
Re-fu'-tal, 12: 4. A refutation. 
Ref’-u-ta”-fron, 89: 8. Act of refuting. 
To REGAIN =re-gaw’, v. a. To gain anew. 
REGAL=re'-ga@l, a. Royal, kingly: it seems to 
have been used substantively as a name for the organ. 
Re'-yal-ly, «dé, In a regal manner. 
Re-gal’-s-ty, 84, 105: 8. Royalty; kingly ensign. 
Re-aa‘-ue, 103: sing. } 8 That which pertains to 
Re-aal-1.1-4, 90: pi. a king; implying in the 
sing. some roya) prerogative; in the plural, the en- 
signs of royalty. (Latin.] 
To REGALE=ré-pale, v. a. and n. To refresh, 
to entertain :—new, ‘To feast, to fare sumptuously. 
Re-gale’, 82: s. Aun enterlainment, a treat. 
Re-gale’-ment, s. A regale, au eutertainment. 
T REGARD=ré-g’ard’, 77: v. a. To look to- 


wards, to observe; to atteud to with respect and esti- 
matiun, te value, to esteem ; to have re.ation to. 

Re- yard’, 8. Look directed to avother; attention as 
to a matter of importance; respect, esteem; nvte, 
eminence; account; relation, relerence; matter de- 
manding note; in Shakspeare it may be found impre- 
perly for an object of sight. 

Re-gard/-er, s. One that regards; specially, au 
officer of the forests, whose duty was to see to thein. 

Re-gard/-a-ble, a. Observable. (Brown.} 

Re-yard'-ant, a. Looking to, watching: hence, a 
villein regardan! to the manor was oue who had 
charge to do all base services within the same; and 
a beast regurdant in heraldry is one that has his head 
turned to look behind him as on the watch. 

Re-gard/-ful, 117: a. Attentive, taking note of. 

Re-gard/-ful-ly, ad. Attentively ; respectfully. 

Re-gard’-less, a. Heedless, inattentive. 

Re-gard’-less-ly, ad. Without heed. 

Re-yard’-less-ness, gs. Heedlessness; inattention. 

REGATTA=reé-gau-td, [ Ital. ] s. Sort of boat race. 

REGENCY.—See under Regent. 

T REGENERATE=ré-gén’-€r-dt, v. a. To 
produce anew; to renew as to the affections, 

Re-gen/-er-ate, a. Reproduced, born anew. 

Re-gen/-er-ate-ness, #. State of being regenerate. 

Re-yen'/-er-a'-tur-y, «. Renewing. 

Re-gen/-er-a-/ion, 89: s. Reproduction either ac- 
tnally or figuratively. 

REGENT=re’-zént, a. and s. Ruling; exer- 
cising vicarions authority :—s. A ruler; one ruling for 
anosher: one of a certain standing who taught iu our 
Universitics. 

Re’-gent-ess, 8. A female regent. 

Re’-gent-ship. s. Power of governing; regency. 

Re’-yen-cy. 8. Rule; vicarious government; district 
governed ; a cullective body holding the government. 

Reg/-i-ble, (réd/-gé-bl, 105, 101) a. Governable. 

ReaicipE.—See lower in the class with Regifuge. 

Rug/-remen, (réd/-é-mén, 92) s. Rule prescribed 
or followed; hence, in medicine, a rule of diet; that 
which is ruled or governed; hence, in grammar, that 
which is the object or comes under the government 
uf another part of speech. 

Re@’-I-MENT, 8- In old authors, government, policy, 
mode of rule; also, rule, authority ; at present it sig- 


REG 


mifies a large body of soldiers cons‘sting of many com 
panies, but all under one colonel. : 

Reg’-i-men’-tal, a. and s. Belonging to a regiment. 
military:—as a substantive, it is used only in the 
plural to signify the military dress of a regiment. 

Rea/-1-cipe, 8. Murderer of his king; the crime of 
murdering his king. Reg’-t-fuge, flight of a king. 

Re/-aron, (ré/-j’un, 90) s. Literally, a district 
governed, but this limited meaning has merged iu a 
general uue,—tract of land, country; tract of space ; 
place. 

Re’-ui-vs, 90: a. Royal, appointed by the king. 

Rera@!-nant, a. Reigning; prevalent. 

REGISTER=réd’-yis-ter, s. (Milton in his prose 
works uses Regest’.) An account of any thing regu- 
larly kept: it is sometimes used for a Registrar; in 
other senses, in which it is allied to the previous class 
of words, it signifles something that regulates or ad- 
justs; as the piate of iron in a stove that regalates the 
heat; a sliding board in au organ by which the vents 
are opened or shut; a part of a mould, by which accu- 
racy in casting is secured; a regulation of the form. 
in printing, by which the lines of pages which an 
back to back are adjusted. 

To Rey'-is-ter, v. a. To record; to enrol. 

Reg’-is-trar, 31: 8. One whose office is to write 
and keep a register: Reg’-is trar-y is less used. 

Reg'-is-try, 8. Act of registering; place where tbe 
register is kept; series of facts recorded. 

Rey’-is-tra’-tion, 89: 8. Act of registering. 

REGIUS, REGNANT.—See under Regent. 

REGLEMENT, rég’-gl-mént, s. (Compare th 
previous classes.) Regulation, (Bacon.) 

Rey’-let, 8. A ledge of wood used in printing. 

RE-.—See before Re absorb. 

To Re-aoras’, v. a. To throw up or back as from 
fulness; in another sense, in which the prefix is 
mercly intensive, to gorge eagerly. 

To Re arave’,v. a. To step back; to retire. [Hales.] 

To Ru-arart’, |]: v. a. To graft again. 

To Re-arant’, |]: v. a. To grant back. 

To Re-cuate’, v. a. To grate or offeud much; the 
prefix being merely intensive : see also the next. 


To REGRATE=ré-gratd’, v. a. To buy (provi- 


sions) and sell them again in the same market or 
within four miles of it, by which the price is enhanced; 
originally, to buy in order to cell for yain, generally. 


Re-gra’-tor, 38: s. One that regrates. 

To REGREET==ré-grect’, v. a. To resalu.e. 

Re-yreet’, s. A return of salutation. (Shaks.] 

REGRESS=ré-gréss, 8. Passage; power of re- 
turning. 

Re-gres’-sive, 105: a. Passing back. 

Re-gres/-sion, (-grésh’-un, 147) s. A returning. 

REGRET=ré-grét’, . Vexation at something past; 
grief, surrow ; less properly, dislike. 

To Re-zret', v. a. To grieve at, to lament; less pru- 

rly and now obsolete, to be uneasy at. 

Re-gret/-ful, 117: a. Full of regret. 

Re-gret/-ful-ly, ad. With regret. 

REGUERDON =ré-yw’er!-don, 77: s. Rewani. 

To Re-guer’-don, v. a. To reward. (Both words obe._ 


REGULAR=rég’-b-lar, 34: a, and 8. Confurm- 
able to rule; governed by strict regulations, methodi- 
cal, orderly; having sides or sistisen composed of 
equal figures; justituted or established according to 
established forms or discipline:—s. In a monastery, 
one who has taken the vows; a soldier belonging to a 
permanent army. 

Reyp’-u-lar-ly, ad. With regularity. 

Reg’-u-larl+ty, 84,129, 103: & Agreeableness 
to rule; method, certain order. 

To Rea!-u-LaTs, v. @. To adjust by rule or methoc 3 
to direct; to put in good order. 
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Reg”-u-la’-tor, s. He or that which regulates. 
Rey’-u-la’’-tion, 89: s. Act of reguliting ; rule. 
REGULUS =:éy". b-lis, s. The duer or parer part 


of a metallic substance which settles from the rest in 


melting. 

To REGURG ITATE, ré-gur’-wé-tat,, v. a. and 
#. Tothrow or pour back :—new. To be thrown back. 

Re-gur’-g:-ta/'-twn, a Act of regurgitating. 

To REHABILITATE, ré’-hd-bil’-d-tat,, v. a. 
To restore to former rank, privilege, or ric ht. 

Re’-ha-bil’-s-ta/-non, 8. Act of reinstating. 

To REHEAR=ré-heor’=rd-herd, 103. 43: v. a. 
To hear again : hence, the law term, a Rehvaring. 

To Re-yeansr’, (-herce, 131, 153) v. a. To 
ractise with the principle in view of frequent hear- 
ngs, to test or try by prev.ous repeution: to repeat 

or recite generally ; to relate, to tell, 

Re-hear’-ser, s. One who recites. 

Re-hear’-sal, s, Recital; prepnratory repetition. 

REIGLE, rav’-yl, 101: s. A hollow cut to guide 
any thing (Carew,] 

To REIGN, rain, 100, 157: v. 2". To enjoy or 
exercise sovercign authority ; to be predominant, to 
prevail; tu obtain dominion: in Par. Lost, iv. 112, it 
seems to be used actively as the I.atinrego: Sherwood 
alludes to Reigner, as having been in use for Ruler. 

Reign, s. Royal authority; time of a king's govern- 
ment; kingdom; power, influence, 

E-.—Seo before Re.absorb. 

To Re’-1m-Bov"-y, v, m. To imbody again. 

To Rx'-1m-nurse”, v. a. To repay. 

Re’-im-bur’-ser. 8. One who repays au expense. 

Re’-im-burse”-ment, s. Repayment. 

To Re’-1m-PLant’, v. a. To plant again. 

To Rx!-1m-Por-TUNR”, v. a. To entreat again. 

To Rx’-1u-preo”-Nars, v. a. To impregnate anew. 

To Rx’-1m-press”, v, a. To impress again. 

Re’-im-pres”-sion, (-présh/-tin, 147) s. New im- 
pression ; a repriut of a work. 

To Re’-im-print", e, a. To reprint. Re-inforce, sveS. 

To Re’-tx-ora"-tr-arte, (-gra/-she-Ate, 90) v. a, 
To ingratiate again. 

To Re’-1n-HaB17, va. To inhabit again. 

To Re/-in-serr’, v. a. To insert again. 

To Re’-1n-spine", v.a. To inspire anew. 

To Re'-in-srai/’,(-stdwl, 112) v.a. To seat again. 

To Rw-1n-sratx", v. @. To replace in pusstasion. 

To Re’-1n-suur”, (-sh dor, 149) v. a. To insure a 
second time by other underwriters. 

To Re-tn’-1R-GRATE, v. a.—Sce To Redintegrate. 

To Re-tn-Tex”-Ro-GATE, v. a To question anew. 

To Re’-1n-THRONE, v. a. To place agnin on the 
throne. 

T Re’-in-thro”-nize, v. a. To reiuthrone. 

To Re-1n-vesr”, v. a. To iuvest anew. 

To Ru -1n-vi@“-0-RATE, v. a. To re-animate. 

REIN, rain, 100: s. The part of the bridle which 
extends from the horse's head to the driver's or rider's 
hand ; instrument of curbing or restraining ; govern. 
meut: To give the reins, tu allow to go uncurbed, to 
xive licence, 

To Rein, v. a. To govern by a bridle; to restrain, 
to control. 

Rein/-less, a. Without rein; unchecked. 

REINDEER.—See Raindeer. 

REINS, raing, 100, 143: s. p/. The kidneys; the 
lower part of the back. 

Rx'-n41., a. Belonging to the reirs. 

Re’-n-form, a. Having the form of the kidueys. 

REIS-EFFENDI. réez!-&f-fEn"-dey, 151, 105: «. 
Title of a Turkish minister of state. 


REL 


REIT rect, 103: 8. Sedge. [Richanteon, 1655.5 

Tv REITERATE=rdit/-€r-dte, v. a. To repes 
again and again. 

Re-it’-er-a”-teon, 89: 8, Repetition. 

To REJECT ar8-jSckt’, v. a. To thrue away; te 
east off; to fursake; to refuse. 

Re-ject’-er, s. One who rejects, a refuser. 

Re-ject’-a-ble, 101: a. That may be n-jeeted. 

Re-jec’-tion, 89: 9. Act of rejecting. 

Re’-jec-ta’-ne-ows, 90, 120: a. Rejected. [Barrow.} 

Re’-jec-tit"-t0as, (-tish’-tis, 147) @. That may be 
rejected or refused. 

To REJOICE=r6-joice’, 29: v. w. and a. To be 
glad, to joy, to exult :—act. To make joyful, to gladden. 

Re-joi’-cer, 36: s. One that rejoices. 

Re -oi’-cing, «. Expression of joy. 

Re-jui’-cing-ly, ad. With rejoicing. 

To REJOIN =ré-join’, 29: v. a. and m.-To join 
again, to meet agnin :—nex, ‘To answer to a reply. 

Re-join’-der, s. Ananswer toa reply: To Rejousder 
may be met with, but is disused. 

To Re-soin?’, v. a. To re-nunite the joints. 

REJOLT=reé-joult’, 116: &. Shock. [South J 

To REJOURN.—See To Adjoum. 

RE.—See before Re-absorb. 

To Rr-supar’, v. a. To recal to a new trial. 

Ru-su’-ven-es-cunck, 109,59: 8. State of being 
young again, 

To Re-xin'-p1.B, 101: v. a. To set on Sve again. 

To Re-.anv/, v. a. and ”. To land again. 


To RELA PSE=ré-lai pw’, 189: v. m. To slip 
back; to fall back into vice ur error; to fall back 
from a state of recovery to sickness. 

Re-lapse’, s. A sliding back; regression; return te 
any state; in old authors, a relapser, 

Re-lap/-ser, 36: 8. One who relapses, 


To RELATE=reé-lat’, v. a. and n. To bring 
tack,—the | atin literal seuse, [Spenser ;) to tell, to 
recite ; to ally by kindred :—mnea. (See lower.) 

Re-la’-ter, s. One that relates, a narrator. 

Re-la’-éson, 8. Recital of facts, narration: sco also 
under the neuter verb. 

To Re-1.a1TK’, vn. To have # me understood position 
when considered in connection with something else, 

Re-la’-ting, a. Having relation or reference. 

Re-la’-tion, 89: s. Connection between one thing 
and another as a subject of the understanding, respect, 
refereuce, regard; specially, the connection of one 
person with another or with others, as to their re 
spective positions and dutics in society: kindred, 
alliance by blood or marriage; kiusman. kinswuman. 

Re-la’-tion-al,a Having relation or kindred. 

Re-la/-tion-ship, 8. State of being related. 

Ixi/-4-rivEe, 92, 105: a. and s. Having relation, 
respecting ; conside ed uot pti A but as belong- 
ing to or respecting sumething else; in Shakespeare it 
sometimes signifies close in connection :—s Some. 
thing considered only as regards something else: re 
latiou, kinsman; pronoun answering to an ante 
cedent. 

Rel!-a-tive-ly, ad. As respects something else, not 
absolutely; with relatiou to each other, avd to other 
things 

Rel!-a-teve-ness, 8. State of having relation. 

To RELAX, ré-lacks’, 183: v. «. and ». Te 
slacken, to loosen; to make less severe; to remit; to 


unbend :—neu. To be mild; to be remiss: it vay 
found as a substantive for Relaration. 


Re-laa’-ing. a. Tending to relax or weaken 
Re-laa’-u-ble, a. That may be remitted. 


Re-laz’-u-teve, a. and s. Relaxing :—s. That which 
has power to relax. 


The achemes entire, and the principles to which the nambers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels: gatd-wiy: chap!-mda: pd-pi’: law: 
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Rel/-az-a"-tion, 92, 89: s. Act of lovsening; ces- 
sation of restraint ; remission. 

RELAY=ré-lay, 8 Originalty, hunting-dogs kept 
in readiness at certain places to relieve thuse that were 
weary; at present, horses on the ruad to relieve others 
on a journey: the verb To Reluy has ouly the geueral 
Meaning, to lay again. 

To RELEASE=ré-lecee’, 152: v. a. To set free 
from ; tu let go; in an old sense, to slacken. 

Re-lease’,s. A setting free; relaxation of a penalty; 
remission of a claim; acquittance of a debt legally 
signed ; legal methud of conveying laud. 

Re-leas'--y, 36: 8. One who releases. 

Re-lease’-ment, s. Act of releasing. 

Rr’-1.8s-sor”, s He who exccutes a release: 
Rx’-Les-szx”, the person to whum it is executed ; 
Pria. 177. 

Zo RELEGATE=réi’-d-gate, v. a. To banish. 

Rel’-e-za"-tion, 89: 5. Exile. 

To RELENT=rcé-.ént’, v. w. and a. To soften, 
to grow less hard; to melt; to soften in temper, to 
grow tender :—act. To siacken, to remit; [Ubs.) to 
soften; to dissolve: in old authors it is found for 
relented, (adj.) and remission, (subs. ) 

Re-lent/-ing, s. Act of relenting. 

Re-lent’-!ess, a. Unpitving, unmoved to merey. 

RELESSOR, RELESSEE.—See under To Re- 
lease, 

RELEVANT=rél/-é-vant, 92: a. Raising, re- 
lieving ; more commonly, pertinent, apy licable. 

Rel’-e-van-cy, 8. State of being relevant; in Seotch 
law, sufficiency to infer the conclusion. 

Rei/-x-va"-rion, 89: a. A lifting ap. (Disused.] 

RELIANCE.—See uuder To Rely. 

RELIC=rél’-ick, 8. That which remains or is left 
after the loss or decay of the rest, often applied to the 
body under the notion of its being deserted by the 
soul,—it is generally used in the plural; that which {s 
ner in memory of anvther: Donve forms an adverb, 
Relicly, (in manover of relics,) from this word. 

Rel!-i-quar-y, (-kwa@r-dy, 183) s, A casket in which 
relics are kept, 

Re3/-1cr, s, A woman left,—a widew. 

RELIEF.—See nnder To Relieve. 

RELIER.—See under To Rely. 


To RELIEVE, ré-leécv/, 103, 189: r.a@. Literally, 
to raise or lift up, (See Relevant, Xc. ;) to raise or lift 
pain or sorrow from, to ease; to succour: to rnise or 
remove from a pust of rie te to support, to assist; to 
lessen the pressure of; to lift up in its effect on the 
eye by the juxtapusition of some contrast. 

Re-liev’-er, s. One that relieves. 

Re-lsev'-a-ble, a. Capable of relief. 

Re-lief’, s. Alleviation of calamity; that which frees 
from pnin or sorrow, the raising or replacing of a 
sentinel: see also after the next word. 

Re-1k’-vo, (-lé/-vb, 103) s. The raising or promi- 
nence of a figure in sculpture or painting : see Bass- 
relief. 

Re-lief’, s. Relievo: see also above. 


To RELIGHT, ré-lite’, 115: v. a. To rekindle. 
RELIGION, ré-lid’-j'tin, 90: s. A course of life 


led in conformity to the belief of a superintending 
wer, and of laws divinely established ; (Compare 
Moral, &e.;) specifically, “ To visit the fatheriess and 
willows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world ;” also a system of faith and 
worship as distinguished from other systems; reli- 
gious rites, (Religions,) an applicatiun to be found in 
Milton. 
Re-lig’-ion-ar-y, @. Relating to religion. (Disused.) 
Re-lig’/-ton-ist, 3. One who deals much in religious 
terms, discourse, and doctrine, vet receives little credit 


REM 


a the depth, comprebensiveness, or charity of his 

teligion. 

Re-lig/-toxs, 120: a.and s. Disposed to the dutics 
of religion,—pions; teaching religion; among the 
Komanists, bound by the vows of poverty, chastity, 
und obedience; exact, strict, as bound by rows:—-s. 
One bound by monastic vows, 

Re-lig’-iows-ly, ad. Pivusly; according to 
exactly; reverent’y. 

Re-lig’-iows-ness, 8. Quality or state of being religious, 

T RELINQUISH, 1é¢-ling’-kwish, 158, 188: 
v. a. To withdraw from, to forbear; to give up. 

Re-lis’-quish-er, s. One who relinquishes. 

Re-lin’-quish-ment, 8. Act of forsaking. 

RELIQUARY —See under Relic. 

RELISH =rél/-ish, ¢. Taste; taste with delight; 
small quantity just perceptible ; power of perceivins 
excefience, with of or for; a relish of is actual taste,— 
a relish fur is dispusitiun to taste; delight given by 
anv thing; cast, manner. 

To Rel’-ish, v. a. and n. To give an agreeable taste 
to, to like the taste of; tu be gratified by the use of :— 
neu. To have a pleasing tiste ; to give pleasure; to 
have a flavour. 

Rel’-ish-a-ble, a, Having a relish. 

To RELIVE, ré-liv/, 104: v. ». To live again: 
Spenser uses it actively for ‘lo Revive or call to life. 
To RELOVE, re-luv’. 107: v. a. To love iu re 

turn. [Boyle.] 

RELUCENT==ré-1'30'-c8nt, 109 : a. Shining. 

To RELUCT=ré-liick?, v. ». To strive or struggle 
against. ( Walton.) 

Re-luc’-tant, a. Striving against, unwilling. 

Re-luc’-tant-ly, ad. Unwillingly. 

Re-luc’-tance, Re-luc’-tan-cy, s. Repugnance, un- 
willingness, opposition of mind. 

To Re-luc’-tate, v. a. To resist, to struggle against. 

Rel!-uc-ta!-tion, 92, 89: s. Repugnance. 

To RELUME, ré-l’d5m/, 109: v. a. To rekindle. 

To Re-lu’-mine, 105: v. a. To light anew, to re- 
lume. 

To RELY=reé-ly’, 81: v. ®. To lean with confis 
dence, with upon or on; to rest, to depend. 

Re-li’-er, 36: 8. One who relies. 

Re-li/-ance, s. Trust, dependence, confidence. 

To REMAIN=ré-mAain’, v. ». To continue, to en- 
dure, to be left in a particular state; hence, tobe Icft 
out of a greater onumber; to be left after any event: 
it often appears active by the ellipsis of tu or unto. 

Re-main’, s. Relic, that which is left, particularly 
the hody at death, which sense is generally express: | 
by the plural; in old authors, abode. 

Re-main/-der, s. and a. Any thing left, relic; an 
estate limited in lands, tenements, or rents, to be en 
joyed after the expiration of another purticular estate: 

y a reversion, after the appointed time, the « state re. 
turns to the donor or his heirs, whereas, by remainder, 
t Bues to some third person :—adj. Remaining, refuse, 

eu. 

Rem/’-a-nent, s. and a. That which remains, rem- 
nant, (which is the same, contracted :)—adj. [Bp. 
Taylor.) Remaining. 

To REMAK E=ré-make’,, v. a. (Verb Irr.: See To 
Make.) To make anew. 

To REMAND=ré-miand’, 11: v2. To send ot 
call back. 

REMARK=ré-mark’, 33 : s. Observation ; note 
notice expressed, 

To Re-mark’, v. a. To observe, to note ; to exprect 
in words: anciently, to distinguish or mark. 

Re-mark/-er, s. One who remarks, an observer. 

Re-mark’-a-ble, a. Observable, worthy of note 

Re-mari’-a-bly, ai. Observably, strikingly. 


“tes; 
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%Ye-mark’-a-ble-ness, s. Quiuity of being remarkable. 

REMEDIABLE, &c.—Scee in the ensuing class. 

REMEDY, rém!-d-déy, 105: #. That which pro- 
cures recovery from disease or other evil; that which 


counteracts evil, with to, against, or fur, the last being 
most usual; reparation, 

To Rem/-e-dy. v. a. To cure ; to repair. 

Rem/’-e-di-less, «. Without remedy. 

Rem/-e-di-less- ness. 8. Incurableuess. 

Re-me’-pi-4i, 90 : a. Affording remedy. 

Re-me’-di-a-ble, a. Capable of remedy. 

Re-me’-di-ate, a. Remedial. (Shaks.} 

Te REMEMBER=ré-m&8m/-ber, v. a. To bear 
in mind, to recollect; to put in mind, to mention, to 
preserve from oblivion. 

Re-mem/’-ber-er, s. One that remembers. 

Re-mem/!-brance, s. Retention in memory; recol- 
lection, 1eminiscence ; ancicntly, honourable memory ; 
power of remembering; trausmission of a fact; ac- 
count preseived ; memorial; notice of something ab 
sent; admonition, memorandum. 

Re-mem/-bran-cer, 36: s One that reminds; a 
recorder in the Exchequer. 

To Rk-mem’-u-naTE, v.a. To remember. (Bryskett, 
1606. ] . 

Re-mem/’-o-ra"-¢ion, 8. Remembrance. (Bp. Hall ) 


To REMERCY, ré-mer’-cey, v. a. To thank. 
[Spenad 

To REMIGRATE=rém/-é-gidte, v. 2. To re- 
move back again. % 

Rem’-i-gra’-tion, 89: s. Removal back again. 

To REMIND, ré-mined/, 115: v. 2. To pat in 
mind, to bring to consideration. 

Re-mind/-er, s. One who reminds. 

Rem’-1-nis!-cxnce, 8. Recollection, recovery of 
thoughts: Rem’-i-nis”-cen-cy is the sume. 

Rem/’-i-nis-cen"-fial, (-sh’@l, 114) a, Pertuining 
to reminiscence or recollection. 

To REMISE, ré-miz/, v. a. To give or grant 
back ; to release a claim. [Law.] 

Ru-atiss’, &c.—See lower in the class. 

To Re-s11!, v. a. and #. To relax; to forgive; to 
resign; torefer; to put again into custody; to send 
{money} to a distant place; in a disused sense, to re- 
store i—neu. To slacken; to abate; to yrow by inter- 
vals less violent without being intermittent. : 

Re-mit’-ter, s. One that remits; the restitution of a 
More ancient and certain right of possession to a 
person who comes into possession through a defect of 
title in the previous possessor. 

Re-mit’-ment, s. Act of remitting to custody. 

Re-mit-tal, 12: s. A remitting; a surrender. 

Re-mit/-tance, s. Act of paying money at a distant 
place ; sum sent to a distance. 

Re-mit’-tent, a. Temporarily ceasing. 

Re-urss/, a. Relaxed or alackened, not intense ; slow, 
dilatory ; slothful, not careful. 

Re-miss’-ly, ad. Slackly ; carelessly, slowly. 

Re-miss’-ness, 8. Slackness; negligence. 

Re-mis!-sive, 105: a. Remitting, forgiving. 

Re-mis/-si-ble, 101: a. That may be remitted or 
forgiven. 

Re-mis-sion, (-mish/-in, 147) s. Relaxation, 
abatement, cessation of intenseness; release ; forgive- 
nese; act of sending back, (this is the literal sense ;) 
abatement of a disorder, but with quick return. 

REMNANT-=rém/-nant, s. and a. (See Rema- 
nent under To Remain.) That which remains, resi- 
due :—adj. Remaining. 

To REMODEL=ré-mad’-21, v. a. To model 
anew: part. Ro-mod’elled: Prin. 194. 

REMOLTEN, ré-mol:/-tn, 116, 114: a. Melted 
ugain. [Bacon.) 


REN 
To REMONSTRATE=ré-min-strat:, o. 8. To 


show strong reasons against som: thing; to make a 
strong representation: it may be fuund as an active 
verb, but very rarely. 

Re-mon’-stra-tur, 2: s. One that remonstrates. 

Rem’-on-stra”-tion, 92, 89: s. Remonstrance. 

Re-mon/-strant, a. and s. Expostulatory >—s. One 
who joins in s remonstrance, as the Arminians in! 11. 

Re-mon’-strance, s. Show, discovery, (Shaks ;) iu 
present u-e, strong representahon. 

REMORA=rém/-6-rd, 92: s. A let or obstacle 
a sea-worm that sticks to ships and retards them 

To Rem'-o-rate, v. a. To hinder. (Lite ased.; 

To REMOR D=ré-mord’, v. a. and n. Literalls, 


to gnaw ; to rebuke :—nex. To be gnawed by remorse. 
(Obs.]} 


Re-mor'-den-cy, s. Compunction. (Obs.] 

Re-morsi’/, 8. The pain of guilt; in a seuse now 
obsolescent, tenderness, pity. 

Re-morsed’, 114: a. Feeling remorse. [Disused.} 

Re-morse’-ful, 117: a. Full of remorse; tender, 
compassionate; anciently, pitiable. 

Re-morse’-less, a. Unpitying, ervel. 

Re-morse’-less-ly, ad. Without remorse. 

Re-morse’-less-ness, s. Savageness, cruelty. 

REMOTE=ré-mot:’, a. Distant in place, time, or 
conuection; alien, not agreeing; abstracted. 

Re-mote’-ly, ad. Not avarly, at a distance. 

Re-mote’-ness, #. State of being remote. 

Re-mo/-tion, 89: 8. Act of removing ; state of being 
remover, 

Removaurir, &c —See lower in the class. 

To Re-movr’, (-mddv, 107, 189) v. a. and n. To 
set or place away frum, to put away; to place at a 
distance :--new. Tu change place; to go frum one 
place to another. 

Re-move’, s. Change of place ; susceptibility of re. 
moval; state of being removed: act of moviny; a 
step; small distance; act of putting a lorse’s sho-s 
on different feet; a dish to be changed while the reet 
of the course remains. 

Re-moved’, 114: part, a. Remote. 

Re-mo’-ved-ness, s. Remoteness. 

Re-mo/-ver, s. One that removes. 

Re-mo’-val, 8. Act of removing; dismission from a 
post; state of being removed. 

Re-mo’-va-ble, a. That may be removed. 

To REMOUNT=ré-mownt', v. a. To mount again. 

To REMUNERATE=ré-mui-nér-ate, v. a. To 
reward, to repay, to requite, to recompense. 

Re-mu/ner-a-tive, 105: a. Exercised in giving 
rewards, 

Re-mu’-ner-a’-tor-y, a. Affording recompense. 

Re-mu’-ner-a”-fion, 89: s. Reward, requital. 

Re-mu’-ner-a-ble, a. Rewardable. 

Re-mu’-ner-a-bil®-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Capability of 
being rewarded. 

To REMURMUR=tré-mur-mur, 39: »v. a. and 


a. To utter back in murmurs +—xew. To echo a low 
hoarse sound. 


RENAL.—See under Reins. 
RENARD=rén’-ard, s, Name of a fox. 
RENASCENT=ré-nis’-sént, a. Produced agaia, 
rising again into being. 
Re-nas’-cen-cy, s. State of Leing renascent. 
Re-nas/-ci-ble, a. Possible to be produced again. 
To RENAVIGATE, ré-nav’-é-gdte, v. a. To 
navigate again. 
RENCOUNTER=rén’-cown-ter, s. Clash, cot 


lisiou; personal opposition ; casual engagement ; sud- 
den combat : old authors use To Rencounter. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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REN 


. a. To tear, to separate vio- 
J Renr=rént, ee : 
Renr=rént, lently, to lacerate. 


Ren’-der, 36: s. One that renda 

Rent, s. A laceration, a break. 

To RENDER=rén’-der, v. a. To retum, to resture, 
often with back; to give on demand; to invest with 
qualities; to represent; to translate; to afford; to 
surrender :—Shakspeare uses it as a neuter verb, sig- 
nifying to show. 

Ren’-der, s. Surrender ; recital; payment. 

Ren/-der-er, 36: ¢. Oue who renders 

Ren’-der-a-ble, a. That may be rendered. 

Ren’-vi-se, 105, 101: @. That may be yielded ; 
that may be translated. 

Ren-dit’-ion, (-d¥sh’-tin, 147) 8. Act of yielding 
possession; translation. 

REN DEZVOUS, r&n!-déy-voo, 170: 8. Assem- 
bly; meeting appointed; place of meeting appointed. 

Tu Ren -dez-vour!, 81:0. 7. anda. To meet ata 
place appointed :—act. To bring together to a place 
appointed. 

To RENEGE=ré-nez’, v. a. and n. To disown, 
to renounce :—neu. (Shaks.] To deny. 

Ren”-e-gade’, Ren’-e-a*-do, s. One who apos- 
tatizes from the faith; one who deserts to the enemy: 
a vagabond 


To RENEW==ré-ni’, 110: v. a. To renovat ; to 
beyin again; to transfurm to new life. 

Re-new’-er, s. One who renews. 

Re-new’-ed-ness, s. State of being made new. 

Re-new’-al, s. Act of renewing, renovation. 

Re-new’-a-ble, a. That may be renewed. 

RENIFORM.—See under Reins. 

RENITENT=ré-ni'-tént, a. Resisting pressure, 
or the effect of it. 

Re-ni’-tence, Re-ni/-ten-cy, s. The resistance of « 
budy to pressure; moral resistance, reluctance. 

RENN ET.—See Runnet. 

RENNET=rén’-nét, s. A kind of apple. 

‘To RENOUNCE=ré-nownev’, 31: v. a. To dis- 
own, to abnegate; to quit on oath: Dryden uses To 
renounce tu, which is a mere Gallicism: at cards, to re- 
nounce is not to follow the suit led though the player 
has une of the suits in his hand; hence a Renvunce. 

Re-noun’-cer, 8. One who renounces. 

Re-nounce’-ment, s. Renunciation. 

Re-nun’-ci-a"-Tion, 150, 59: 8. Act of renouncing. 

To RENOVATE=rén’-d-vdt, 92: v.a. To re 
new, to restore to the first state. 

Ren’"-o-va/-tor, 38: 8. He or that which renovates. 

Ren’-o-va"'-/ion, 89: 8. Act of renewing, renewal. 

RENOWN=ré-nown’, 31: s. Fame, celebrity. 

To Re-nown’, v. a. To make famous. [Pope.] 

Re-nowned’, 114: @. Famous, celebrated. 

Re-nowned’-ly, ad. With celebrity. 

Re-nown’-less, a. Inglorivus. 

RENT.—See To Rend: in old authors, 7b Rent is 
ihe found fur To Rend: it is also met with for Tu 

ant. ; 

RENT=rént, sg. Revenue, annual payment; that 
which is paid for any thing held of another. 

To Rent, v. a. and 2. To hold by paying rent; to 
let to a tenant:—neu. To be leased. 

Rent’-er, s. One who rents. 

Ren’-taye, s. Money paid by way of rent. 

Ren!-tal, s. A sehedule or account of rents; an ag- 
gregate of rents. 

Ren’-ta-ble, 101 : a. That may be rented. 


Rent/-roll, (-rdlz, 116) 2. Schedule of rents. 


Fo REN =n | 
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To RENTER=rént-er, v. a. To fine-draw. 

RENUNCIATION.—See under To Renounce. 

To RENVERSE=rén-verse’, v. a. To reverse [a 
shield.) Hence Renverse’,(adj.) aud Renverse’mcnt, (3.1 

RE-.—See before Rvu-absorb. 

To Re'-on-rain”, v. a. ‘To obtain again. 

To Rx’-onr-pain”, v. a. To ordain anew. 

Re-or’-di-na”-¢ion, 89: 8. A re-ordaining. 

To Re-ou!-GAN-1Zk, 0. a. To organize anew. 

Re-or’-gan-i-za"-tion, 89 : s. A re-organizing. 

To Re-pad’-1-¥yY, 59: v. a. To pacify anew. 

Re-paiv’.—See To Repay. 

To REPAIR=ré-parv, v. a. Literally, to prepare 
anew; to restore after injury or dilapidation; to 
amend by an equivalent; to fill up anew; Spenser 


uses it in a Latin sense fur To Recover: See the neu- 
ter verb, which is a different word, in the next class. 


Re-pair’, s. Reparation; supply of loss, 
Re-pair’-er, & A mender, restorer. 
Re-pair’-a-ble, a, Reparable. [Obs.] 
Re-par’-aetive, 92, 105: a. and s. Amending dv- 
fect :—s. That which amends or repairs. 
Rep/-4-nA-BLE, 101; a. That may be repaired. 
Rep’-a-ra-bly, ad. So as to be reparable. 
Rep’-a-ra”-tion, 89: s. Act of repairing; suppiy of 
what is wasted ; recompense fur injury, amends. 
REPAIR=ré-parc’, s. In old French, house ot 
ae hence, haunt, resort; act of betaking one's 
self. 
To Re-pair’, v. 2. To go to, to betake one’s self. 
REPANDOUS, ré-pain’-dus, 120: a. Bent up 
wards. [Brown.); having a slightly sinuous margin. 
REPARTEE=r6p“ar-tee”, s. Originally, an an- 
swering thrust in fencing ; hence, a smart reply. 

To Rep’-ar-tee”, v. 2, To make smart replies. 

To REPASS=ré-pass’, v.a, and 2. To pass again. 

REPAST=ré-past’, 11]: s. A meal; fuod. 

To Re-past’, v. a. To feed. (Shaks.} 

Re-pas -ture, 147: «. Entertainment. (Shaks.] 

To REPAY=ré-pav,, v.a. To pay back in return 
to requite either goud or ill; to reimburse. 

Re-pay-a-ble, a. That is to be repaid. 

Re-pay-ment, 8. Act of repaying ; thing repaid. 

To REPEAL=ré-peil’, v. a. To recal. (Obs. as 
respects persons.} To recal, abrogate, or revoke. 

Re-peal’, s. Recal from exile, (Obs. ;) abrogation. 

Re-peal’-er, s. One who repeals, or desires repeal. 

To REPEAT=ré-pect’, v. a. To do or perform 
again, to iternte; to recite, to rehearse. 

Re-peat’, s. A repetition,—a note in music directing 
a repetition. 

Re-peat’-ed-ly, ad. Over and over again. 

Re-peat’-er, s. He or that which repeats; a watch 
that strikes the hours by pressing a spring. 

Rep’-x-Tir”-ion, 92, 89: 8. Tteration; recital; act 
of reciting or rehearsing. 

Rep -e-tif”-sun-al, a. Containing repetition: Rep’-e- 
tit’ ion-ar-y isthe same. Repetend, see Supp. 

REPEDATION, 1ép’-é-da”-shiin, s. Retura, 


{Obs.] 

To REPEL=ré-pél, v. a. and 2. To drive back 
—nexs. To act with force contrary to force impressed. 

Re-pel’-ler, s. One that repels. 

Re-pel’-lent, a. and s. Having power to repel :—s 
A medical application of repelling power. 

ag See for other relations, Repulse, &c. 

To REPENT=ré-pén?, v. m. and a. To feel pain 
or sorrow on account of something one has done or leit 
undone; applied to the Supreme, it is figurative, and 
means to will a change in the course of his provideacu 
—act, To remember with sorrow. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-un, &, ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tn, t. ¢. viston, 165: din, 166: thén, 166. 
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lodge, to lay up; tu lay to rest; to place as im coe. 
fidence ur trust, with ow or in :—nes. To sleep, to be 
at rest; to rest in confidence, with on. 

Re- pose’, s. Sleep, rest, quiet ; cause of rest; in a 
Ficture, that kind of harmony when nothing glares 
either in the shade, light, or colouring. 

Re-po’-sed-ness, 3. State of buing at rest. 

Re-po/-sal, (-zd@l) 8. Act of reposing. 

Re-po/-sance, a. Reliance. (J. Hall, 1646.) 

1 Re-vos’-17, (-pdz'-it) v.a. To lay as in a piace 
of safety. 

Re-pos'-i-tor-y, 129, 18, 105: 2. A plsce where 
any thing is safely laid up. 

Re’-po-sit’-son, 89: s Act of laying up in safety; 
act of replacing. 

Te REPOSSESS, rU-pdz-zdee", 151: va, To 
possess again. 7 

Re/-pos-ses"-sion, (-shiin, 147) &. Act of repos 
sessing ; thing repossessed. 

To REPREHEN D=rép’-ri-hénd", v. a. To re- 
prove; to blame; to detect of fallacy; to charge with 
asa fault, followed by uf. 

Rep’-re-hend’-er, s. Blamer, censurer, 

Rep/-re-hen’”’-si-ble, a. Blamable, censurable. 

Rep’-re-hen"-si-bly, ad. Biamably. 

Rep/-re-hen’-si-ble-ness, s. Blamablenese. 

Rep/-re-hen’-stve, 105: ac Given in reproof. 

Rep’-re-hen"-sion, (-shiin, 147 ) 8. Reproof, blame. 

To REPRESENT, rép/-rd-2&nt!’, 151: ea. To 
exhibit as if the thing were present to describe: to 
show dramatically; to show by modest argument or 


narration; to fill the place of another, or stand for 
him vicariously. 


Rep/-re-sent-er, s. One who represents. 
Rep’-re-sent’-ment, s. Image or idea proposed. 
Rep’-re-sen’/-tant, s. A representative. {Obs.} 
Rep’-re-sen"-tance, $s. Representation, [Dunne.] 
Rep’-re-sen"-ta-tive, 105: a. and s. Exhibiting a 
similitude; bearing the character or power of another : 


—s. One representing another or others; that which 
shows somethi 


Rep’'-re-sen-ta"-tion, 89: s. Likeness ; act of repre- 
senting another; respectful declaration; exhibition. 
To REPRESS=ré-préss’, v. a. To crush, to put 
down, to subdue; as noun it is without authority, 

Re-pres’-ser, s. Oue who represses. 
Re-pres’-sive, 105: a. Tending to repress. 
Re-pres/-siun, (-présh/-tin, 147) & Act of re 
pressing. 
To REPRIEVE, ré-preve’, 103: v. a. To respite 
afler sentence of death, to respite. 

Re-prieve’, s. A delay or remission of capital panish- 
ment: Re-priev’-al is disused. 

To REPRIMAND, rép'-ré-mind, v.a. To 
chide, to reprehend, to reprove. 

Rep’-ri-mand, s. Reproof, reprehension. 

To REPRINT=re-prin¢’, v. a. To print again. 

Rx’-print, 83: ¢. A re-impreasion. (Modern.] 

To REPRISE, ré-priz’, 151: ve. To take 
again, (Spenser ;} to recompense, (Grant.) 

Re-prise’, s. A retaking by way of retaliating, [Dry- 
den ;] an annual deduction ur duty paid oat of a 


manor or lands; in this sense generally used in the 
plural. 


Re-pent’-er, 8. One who repents. 

Re-pent’-iny, ¢. Act of repentance. 

Re-pent’-ing-ly, ad. With repentance. 

Re-pen’-tant, a. and s. Sorrowful for past deods or 
omissions :—s. A repentant persun. 

Re-pen’-tunce, s. State of repenting, penitence, 

To REPEOPLE, ré-pe’-pl, 103, 10]: v. a. To 
stuck anew with people: heuce, a Repeopting. 

To REPERCUSS=ré’-per-ciise”, v. a. To beat 
hack, to drive back, 

Re’-per-cus”-ssve, 109: a, Driving back; less 
properly, driven back ; repellent. 

Re/-per-cus’-sson, (-kush’.tin, 147 ) 8. Act of 
driving back ; rebound; reverberation. 

REPERTORY, rSp/-er-tor-dy, 8. A place where 
things may be easily fouund,—a treasury, a magaziue, 

Rep’-er-tit"-soms, (-tish’ is, 147) a. Found. 

REPETITION, &c.—See under Tu Repeat. 

To REPINE=ré-pin¢, v. ". To fret or vex one’s 
self, to be discontented, with at or against; to envy. 

Re-pi’-ner, s. One that repines or murmurs. 

Re-pi/-ning, 8. Act of complaining. 

Re-pi/-ning-ly, ad. With complaint or murmuring. 

To REPLACE=ré-place’, v. a. To put again in 


« former place; also, to put into a new place ; also, 
to remove and put another in the place. 


Re-pla’-cing, & Act of replacing ; aet of removing 
one person or thing and supplying the place by another. 

To REPLAIT=ré-plat’, v. a To fold one part 
often over another. 

To REPLANT=ré-plan?, v. a. To plant anew. 

Re’-plan-ta’-tien, 89: 8. Act of replanting. 

To REPLEAD=ré-plédy, v. m. To plead again. 

Re-plead’-er, s. Second pleading. (Law.] 

To REPLENIS(1=ré-plén’-ish, v. a. To stock, 
to Gil; Shakspeare uses it fur To muke coniplete; 


Bacon as « neuter verb, signifying to recover former 
fulness. 


Re-p.xre’, a. Full, completely filled. 

Re-ple’-tive, 105: a. Replenishing, filling. 

Re-ple’-tive-ly, ad. So as to be Glled. 

Re-ple’-tion, 89: s¢. State of being over full, 

To REPLEVY, ré-plév/-dy, v. a. To take back 
by a specific writ things distrained, upon giving secu- 
rity to try the right iu a suit at law, and if that should 
be determined against the person replevying, to return 
the thingstothedistrainer: To Replevinmeans the same, 

Re-plev’-i-a-ble, 101: a. That may be replevied : 
Replav’isable means the same. 

Re-plev'-in, a. The act of replevying; the writ by 
whieh a distress is replevied. 

To REPLY, ré-ply’, v. 2. To answer; to make a 
return to an answer. 

Re-ply’, 82: s. An answer; a rejoinder. 

Re-pli'-er, s. One who replies. 

Rxp’-1.1-ca”-Tron, 92, 89: 8. Reply, answer; in 
old authors, a rebound. Rep’-licate, folded back. 

To REPOLISII = ré-pdl’-ish, v.a. To polish 
again, 

To REPORT, ré-pourt, 130, 47: v.a. To bear 
or bring back, as an answer or an account of some- 
thing; to give an accuuit of; to noise by popular 
rumour; to repute; in unusual, but literal senses, to 
rebound, to refer. Rx-pri’-s4t., (-241) &. Something selsed or done by 

Re-port’, 2. Rumour; repute; account ; return; spe- Way of retaliation of wrong or injury, particularly by s 
ely, an account of a law case; also, a suund, a loud nation against reer j 
noise, repercussion. To REPROACHerée-proatch’, v. a. To censure 

Re-port’-er, s. One that reports; specially, one that | in opprobrious terms; ‘3 charge with a fault in severe 
reports the proceedings of courts or of public bodies, language; to upbraid in general. 

Re-port’-ing-ly. ad. By common fame. (Shaks.) Re-proach’, «. Censure, injury, shame. 

To REPOSE, ré-poz’, 151: v. a. and n. To Re-proach’-a-ble, 101: a. Worthy of reproach. 

The achemes entire, and the priociples to which the numbers refer, presede the D - 
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Re-proach/-ful, 117: a. Opprobrious, scurnious ; 
shameful, infamous, vile. 

Re-proach’-ful-ly, ad. Opprubriously; shamefully. 

REPROBATE=rép--rdebdte, 92: a. and «. 
Lost to virtue, lost to vrace; abindoned :—s. A wretch 
abandoned to wickedness. 

To Rep’-ro-bate, v. a. To disalluw, to reject; to 
abandon to his sentence without hope of pardon; to 
abandon to eternal damnation. 


Rep”-ro-ba'-ter, s. One who reprobates. 

Rep’-ro-bate’-ness, 8. State of being reprobate. 

Rep’-ro-ba"-tion, 8&9: s Act of reprobating ; 
condemnatory sentence; act of abandoning or being 
abandoned to cternal damnation, the coutrary of 


Election. 

Rep/-ro-ba"-tion-er, s. One who hastily applies re- 
probation to others. 

To REPRODUCE==r1é’-pré-diice”, v. a. To pro- 
duce again or anew. 

Re’-pro-du’-cer, 8. One who reproduces. 

Re/-pro-duc”-tion, 59: #. Act of reproducing; 
thing reproduced. 

REPROOF.—See in the ensuing class. 

To REPROVE, ré-prdov’, 107, 189: v. a. (Com- 
pare To Reprobate.) To blame, to censure; to charge 
with a fault; to refute: To repruve of, tu blame for. 

Re-pro’-ver, s. A reprehender. 

Re-pro’-va-ble, @. Culpable, blamahble. 

Re-proor’, 8 Blame to the face, reprehension; in 
Scripture it often means ceusure, slander. 

To REPRUNE, r&prosn’, 109: v. a. (See Re-.) 
To prane a second time, 

REPTILE, rép/-til, 105: a. and s. Creeping, 
moving ou the belly or with many small feet; grovel- 
ling, mean :—s. A reptile creature; a mean grovelling 
wretch. Rep-ta’-tion, motion of a reptile. 

REPUBLIC-= ré-pib/-lick, s Commonweultb ; 
state in which the sovercign power is lodged in rep:c- 
sentatives elected by the people; less frequently, com- 
mun interest, the public: Republic of lrtters, the whole 
body of peuple who apply to study and learning. 

Re-pub/-li-can, a. and s. Pertaining to a republic; 
consonant to the principles of a repndtic:—s. Que who 
favours or prefers a republican government. 


Re-pub/-li-can-ism, 158: s. Attachment to a re- 
publican furm of government. 

To REPUBLISH, ré-pib’-lish, v. a. To publish 
auew. 

Re-pub/-li-ca’-aon, 89: 8. Re-impression of a 
printed work: in Jaw, an avowed revewal. 

To REPUDIATE, ré-pi/-dé-dte, 90: v.a. To 
cast away; especially, tu divorce. 

Re-pu'-di-a-ble, a. That may be rejected. 

Re-pu-di-a”’-tion, 89: 8. Rejection; divorce. 

To REPUGN, ré-piind, 157, 139: v. a. and a. 


To oppose, to make resistance : — eu. To withstand. 
(Spenser. Shaks.) 


Re-rua!-Nant, (g sounded) a. Contrary, opposite ; 
disobedient, not yielding: it is followed by to, some- 
times by with. 

Re-pug’-nant-ly, ad. With repagnance. 
Re-pug’-nance, Re-pug’-nan-cy, s. Contraricty ; 
teluctance, resistance; struggle against ; aversion. 
To REPULLULATE=ré-piil/-0-ldte, 69 : v. n. 

To bud again. [Howell.) 
REPULSE=reé-pialce’, 153: s. (Compare To Re 


pel, &c.) The state or condition of being checked or 
driven back; refusal, denial. 


To Re-pulse’, v. a. To beat back, to drive off. 

Re-pul’-ser, s. One who beats back. 

Re-pul’-ssve, 105 : a. Driving off; having power or 
tendency to drive off; cold, forbidding. 

Re-pul’-sive-ness, 8. Quali-y of being repulsive. 


RES 
Re-pul’-sin, (-shun, 147) 8. Act or powe: uf 


driving or keeping off. 

Re-pul'-sor-y, a. Repulsive. 

To REPURCHASE=ré-pur’-chdce, 152: 
(See Re-.) To buy again. 

To REPUTE=re-pute’, v. a. To think, to hold. 

Re-pute’, 82: s. Character; established opinion. 

Re-pu’-ted-ly, ad. In common estimation, 

Re-pute’-less, a. Disreputable. (Shaks.] 

Rep’-u-T4-B1.£, 92: a. Having good repute; not 
infamous. 

Rep/-u-ta-bly, ad Without discredit. 

Rep’-u-ta”-tion, 89: s. Charagier, good or bad; 
distinctively, good character. 

REQUEST, &c.—See under To Require. 

To REQUICKEN, ré-kwic-kn, 188, Ll4: va, 
(See Re-.) To re-animate. 

REQUIEM, réc/-kwé-8m, 188: 8. A hymn in 
which they implore for the dead requiem or 1est; rst. 

Re-qui'-x-ror-y, s. A sepulchre. 

To REQUIRE, ré-k wire’, 45: v. a. To demand, 
to ask as of rizht; to necd; to request. 

Re-qui’-rer, 36: 8. One who requires, 

Re-quire'-a-ble, a. Fit to be required. 

Re@-oi-srre, (réck’-we-zit, 188, 105) a. and s, 
Required, necessary, needful :—s. Any thing necessary 

Regq/-ta-site-ly, ad. Necess:rily. 

Reg/-ui-site-ness, 8 State of being requisite. 

Req! -ui-sit”-son, (-zish’-un, 8) s. Demaud. 

Re-quis'-i-tive, 105: a. Indicating demand. 

Re-quis'-t-tor-y, a. Sought for, demanded. 

ReE-QukEstT’, 8. Petition, entreaty ; stato of being de. 
sired or wanted,—demand. 

To Re-guest’, v. a. To ask, to solicit. 

Re-quest/-er, 36: s. One who requests, 

To REQUITE, ré-kwite’, 188: v. a. To reialinte 
good or ill, to repay, to recumpense. 

Re-qui/-ter, 36: s, He who requites. 

Re-gui/-tal, s. Retaliation, return. 

REREMOUSE.—See Rearmouse. 

To RESAIL=ré-sai, v. *. To sail back. 

RESALE=ré-sals’, s. (See Re-.) A second sale. 

To RESALUTE, ré/-sd-l’d0t", 1U9: v. a. To 
greet anew. 

To RESCIN D=ré-cind’, v. a. Literally, to cut off; 
to abrozate, to revoke. 

Re-scis’-so.-y, (-ctz’-26r-€y, 151) a. Having 
power to ent off, or abrogate. 

Re-scis’-sion, (-cizh’-un, 149) s, A cutting of; 
abrogation. Compare Alscissiun. 

RESCOUS.—See Rescue, (#26s.) 

To RESCRIBE=ré-scribe’, v. a. To write over 
again, (sec Re-;) specially, to write (an imperial au- 
swer) back. Rescri’bendary, an officer of the pope. 

Re’-sciipt, 83: s. Answer of an emperor when cou 
sulted, which answer hai the foree of an etlict. 

Re-scrip’-tive-ly, 105: ad. By rescript, 

camera Pate 89: 8. Act of answering back. 

To RESCUE=rés/-ch, 189: v. a. To get back; 
hence, to set free from vivlence, confinement, or danger; 
to tuke by an illegal rescue. 

Res’-cue, s. Deliverance from violence, confinement, 
or danger: in law, a forcible retaking of puods or of per- 
sous detained by legal authority, also caded a Rescues, 
(ree’-cda, 120.) 
es’-cu-ef, s. He who rescues: sometimes as a law 
term written Res’-cus-sor. 


RESEARCH =ré-sertch’, 131: 9. Inquiry. 
To Re-search’, v. a. To seek and examine. 
Re-search’-er, 8. One who makes research. 
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To RESEAT=réseéat’, v. a. To seat again. 

RESECTION =re-séck’-shiin, 89: 3. A cutting. 

To RESEIZE=reé-céze’, 103: v. a. To seize 
again; toseize again what has been disseized: Spenser 
uses it to signify to reinstate, in a plaee wrongly 
quoted To restege. 

Re-ses!-zer, s. One that ressizes. 

Re-ser’-sure. (-zh’vor, 147, 8. Repeated seizure. 

To RESELL=ré-séil/, v. a. To sell again. 

To RESEMBLE, ré-zém/-bl, ¢. a. To compar, 


to represent as like something else, (the less usual 
sense ;] to have likeness to, to be like. 
Re-sem’-blu-ble, a. That may be compared. [Obs.] 
Re-sem/-blance, s. Likeness; something resembling. 
To RESEND=ré-s€énd’, v. a. To send: back. 
(Shaks.} 
To RESENT=ré-zént’, 151: v. a. Literally, to 


have a deep sense of, and hince it furmerly siguited to 
take weil or ill; at present it means, exclusively, to 
take ill, to consider as an injury or aff.vnt. 

Re-sent’-er, s. One who resents. 

Re-sent’/-ing-ly, ad. With continued anger, 

Re-sent!-ful, 117: a. Full of resentment. 

Re-sent’-ive, 105: a. Quick to take ill. 

Re-sent’-ment, s. Strong sense of good [ubs.) or ill; 
deep sense of injury, anger long continued ; sumetimes 
simply anger. 

To RESERVE, ré-zerv’, 151, 189: va. To 
keep in store, to save to other purpose; to retain. 

Re-serve, 82: 8. Store kept untouched or undis- 
covered ; something kept for esigeuce; something con- 
cealed in the mind or intention; exception; the habit 
of keeping back or restraining the mind or affections 
through modesty or prudeuce; hence, modesty, caution 
in personal behaviour. 

Re-served’, Lld: a. Modest, not lousely free ; ulso, 
sullen, not open, not frank. 

Re-ser’-ved-ly, ad. With reserve; coldly. 

Re-ser’-ved-ness, 6. Reserve; want of openness. 

Re-serv’-er, 8. One who reserves. 

Ne-ser’-va-tive, 105: a. Reserving. ‘Cotgrave.] 

Re-ser’-va-tor-y, 8, Place for things reserved. 

Res’-er-va"-tion, 92, 89: 8. Reserve; concealment 
of something in mind ; something kept back; state of 
being kept in reserve. 

Res'-erv-oir’, (-wawr, 132) 8. Place for keeping 
sumething in store, generally water. 

To RESETTLE, ré-sét/-tl, 101: v. a. and n. 
(See Re-.) To settle again. 

Re-set/-tle-ment, 8. Act or state of settling again. 

RESIANT, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

To RESIDE=ré-zidd, v. a. To settle as in a seat; 
to have abode, to live, to dwell; to settle or fall to the 
bottom, to subside. 

Re-si-der, s. One residing in a particular place. 

Res’-i-dent, (réz’-d-dént, 81,92) a, ands. Dwell- 
ing, having abode; fixed :—~—s. One who resides io a 
place; specially, an officer residing in a distant place 
with the dignity of ambassador. 

Res’-1-dence, Res'-i-den-cy, 8 Act of dwelling; 
place of abode; that which settles at the bottom of 

iquors. 


Res'-i-den”-tiar-y, (-ah’Gr-ty, 147) a. and s. Having 
residence :—s. One who keeps a certain residence, 
Ris’-1-ANT, a. Resident. (Spenser. B. Jon.] 
Res’-i-ance, 8. Residence, abode ; dwelling. 
Ris!-t-pue, (réz'-d-dih) 8. Remaining part. 
Re-sid/-u-al, a. Relating to the residue. 
Re-sid’-u-ar-y, a. Residual, chiefly used as a term of 


law; aresiduary legatee is one that hes the residue of 
an estate after all other legacies and demands are | aid. 


Re-sid/-u-um, | Lat.] 8. That which remains when 
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the rest ts drawn off, or when the experiment bs crm 
plete: the pareut word of the three precediny. 

To RESIGN, ré-zin’, 131, 115, 157: © @. (te 
the literal sense, To sign again, the s keeps its soni 3 
To give up, to yield up ; to give up in cuulidence, with 
up emphatical; to submit. 

Re-sign’, s. Resignation. (B. and F1.] 

Re-siyu’-er, s. One who resigns. 

Re-signed’, (-zined) a. Calmly submissive. 

Re-sign!-ed-ly, ad. With resiguation. 

Re-sign’/-ment, s. Act of resigning. 

Res!-1-na-rion, (ré2/-Iy-na’-shun, 92, 89) s. 
Act of resigning or giving up; submission ; acquiescence, 

To RESILE=ré-zild, 151: v. ". To start back, to 
fly from a purpose. (Ellis, 1662.) 

Re-sil’-s-ent, 90: a. Starting or springing Lack. 

Re-sil’-s-ence, Re-sil’-i-en-cy, s. Act of leaping 
back or rebounding. 

Res!-i-lir’-ion, (-lish’-tin, 89) 8. Act of springing 
back, resilience. 

RESIN =réz'-tu, 151: 8, An inflammable substance, 
hard when cool, viscid when heated, exuding from cer- 
tain trees, Res inocere, mixture of resin and wax. 

Res’-s-nows, 120: a. Containing resin ; consisting of 
resin ;arising from resin: Resinouselectricity is that kind 
which a tube of resin exhibits by friction on a rubber of 
wool, aud formerly named regative electricity, from its 
suy posed deficiency ;: it is opposed to vitrevus electricity 

Res’-1-nows-ly, ad. By means of resin. | 

Res’-i-nows-ness, 8. Quality of being resinous. 

Ris’-1-ni¥-gr-ovs, 87, 120: a. Yielding resin. 

Res’’-1n-I-rorm’, a. Having the form of resin. 

Res’-1-No-E-.xec"-rric, a. Exhibiting what was 
formerly called negative electricity, 

RESIPISCENCE, réss/-8-pis'-sénce, #. Wisdom 
after the fact, repentance. 

To RESIST, ré-zist’, 151: v. a. and a. Literally, to 
stand against; to strive against, to oppuse:—neu. Tu 
make opposition. 

Re-sist/-er, 36: 8. One that resists, 

Re-sist'-ant, s. He or that which resists. 

Re-sist’-ance, 8. Act of resisting ; quality of uut 
yielding to force or external impression. 

Re-sist/-i-ble, a. That may be resisted. 

Re-sist!-i-bil"’-i-ty, 84, 105; s. Quality of being re 
sistible; also, quality of resisting. 

Re-sist’-ive, 105: a. Having power to resist. 

Re-sist/-less, a. That cannot be resisted, irresistible ; 
also, that cannot resi-t, helpless. 

Re-sist’-less-ly, ad. Lrresistibly. 

RESOLUTE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

Jo RESOLVE, ré-zolv’, 151, 159: v. a and a. 
Primarily, to loosen the parts of, to reduce into cum 
ponent parts; hence, to clear; and hence, to clear of 
doubt, and fix in unity of purpose ; (see the latter sense 
lower in the class;) to inform; to analyze. to mdace 
to melt, to disperse ; to lay at ease :—met. ‘Iu melt, 10 Le 
dissolved ; see other senses lower. 

Re-sol'-ver, 36: s. That which helps to separate 
and clear: see also lower. 

Re-sol/-vent, 8. That which has the power of causing 
solution. Re-sol’-vend, that which is to be resolved. 
Re-sol’-va-ble, a. Capable of solution; admittivg 
separation of parts; that may be referred or reduced. 
Res’-o-lu-ble, (réz’-6-l’vo-bl, 109, 101) @ Re 
solvable: it is the same word, « and © being originally 

the same, 

Res’-o-lu-teve, 105: a. Having power to dissulve 
or relax, 

Res'-o-lu"-/em, §9: s. Act of separating something 
into constituent parts, aualysis; dissolution; act of 
clearing difficulties: see alsu lower. 

To Re-so.ve’, v. a. and n. (See the primary senses 
above.) To clear of doubt; to fix in a determination, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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to fix in constancy, to confirm :—neu. To be settled in 
opinion, [Locke ;) to determine within one’s vel. 
Re-solve’, s. Fixed determination. 
Re-solved’, 114: a. Determined. 
Re-solw/-ed-ly, ad. With firmness of purpose. 
Re-solw-ed-ness, s. Constancy, firmness. 
Re-solv'-er, s. Oue that determives on somethiug. 
Re-solv’-ing, s. A determining. 
Res!/-o-lute, (réz/-b-Puot, 109) a. Determined, 
constant, firm. 
Reyg’-o-lute-iy, ad. Determinately. 
Rea’-o-|ute-ness, 8. Quality of being resvlute. 
Res’-o-)u-don, 89: 8. Fixed determination, settled 
wWought; constancy, firmness; determination of a 
cause in a court; declaration passed by a publie body 


or assembly: hence Resvlutioner may be met with, to 
signify one who has joined in a declaration with others. 


RESONANT, &c.—See under To Resound. 

To RESORB=ré-sorb, v. a. To swallow up. 

Re-sorb’-ent, a. Swallowing up. 

To RESORT, ré-zort’, v.n. To have recourse, to go, 
to repair: in law, to fall back. 

Re-sort’, 8. Frequency, assembly, meeting , recourse. 

Re-sort/-er, s. One that frequeuts or visits. 

To RESOUND, ré-zownd’, 151,31: v.a.andn. 


(In the mere literal sense, To sonnd again, the skeeps 
its sound.) To echy; to celebrate ; to sound so as to 
be heard fars:—neu. To be eclued back; to be much 
and loudly mentioned. 


Re-sound’,s. Return of sound, echo. 

Res/-o-n4nt, (réz'-§-ndnt) a. Resounding. 

Res’-o-nance, Res’-o-nan-cy, 8. A resounding. 

RESOURCE, ré-so'urce, 134: 8. Any sonrce of 
aid or support; un expedient to which one may resort. 

Re-source’-less, a. Waning resource. 

Tu RESOW, ré-sow’, 7: v. a. To sow again. 

Re-sown’, part. Suwn anew. 

To RESPEAK=re-speke!, v. a. (irr.: see To 
Speak. /To answer. (Shaks.] 

To RESPECT=ré-spéckt’, v. a. To regard, to 


have regard to: to look toward, (a literal sense, seldom 
occurring ;) to have re'ation to; also, toconsider with 
a degree of reverence. 

Re-spect’, 82: 8s. Regard; goolwill; reverence; 
relation; partial regard; manner of treating others; 
estimation; motive. 

Re-spect/-er, s. One that has partial regard. 

Re-spect/-a-ble, a. Meriting respect. 

Re-spect’-a-bly, ad. So as to merit respect. 

Re-spect/-a-bleness, s. Bespcectubility. 

Re-spect!-a-bil’’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. State or quality 
of being respectable. ; 

Re-s;:ect!-ful, 117: @. Full of outward civility. 

Re-spect/-ful-ly, ad. With respect. 

Re-spect/-ful-ness, s. Quality of being respectful. 

Re-spec’-tive, 105: a. Particular, not collective or 
nll together, but several; relative, not absolute; in 


disused senses, worthy of reverence; attentive to con- 
sequences. 


Re-spec’-tive-ly, ad. Particularly, as each belongs 
to each, as regards each; relatively; in old senses, 
partially ; with great reverence. 

Re-spect’-less, a. Having no respect or reverence. 

Re-spect'-lesseness, 8. State of being respectless. 

To RESPERSE=ré-sperce’, v. a. To sprinkle. 

Re-sper’-sson, (-shun, 147) 8. A sprinkling. 

To RESPIRE=ré-spired, 45: v. n. and a. To 


breathe, to inhale; to catch breath; to take breath, 


hence, to rest;—act. To breathe out, to send out in ex- 
halations, 
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Re-spi'-ra-hle, a. 
respired. 

Re-spi’-ra-tor-y, a. Having power to respire. 

Res’-pi-ra!-tion, 92, 105, 89: 8. Act of breathing ; 
relief from toil; interval. Respirator, an instrument. 

Res!-virx, (rés/-pit, 105) 8. Delay as for breathing. 
pause, interval; particularly, the suspeusion of a 
capital pupisiment. 

te se ene; v. as To relieve by a pause, to suspend, 

o deay. 

RESPLENDENT =ré-splén/-dént, a. 
shining, having a beautiful Justre. 

Re-splen/-dent-ly, ad. Splendidly. 

Re-splen/-dence, Re-splen’-den-cy, 8. Lustre, 
brightness, splendor. 

To RESPON D=ré-spdnd’, v. n. To answer; 
more commouly, to correspond, to suit. 

Re-spond’, 8. That which corresponds in sentiment, 
—aypplied as the name of an anthem interrupting for a 
time some other service. 

Re-sponse’, s An answer; oflen an omenions 
unswer; reply to an objection in a formal disputation ; 
arawer of the cougregution in alteruate worship with 
the priest. 

Re-spun’-dent, s. An answerer in a suit; he who 
answers the upponent in a set disputation; he who has 
to refute objections. 

Re-spon’-sal, a. and s. Auswerable:—s. One re- 
spousible; respouse. (Obs.] 

Re-spon’-si-ble, a. Answerable, acvouutable ; capable 
of discharging an obligation. 

Re-spon/-si-ble-ness, 8. Responsibility. 

Re-spon!-si-bil!-1-ty, 84, 105: 8. State of being 
obliged or qualified to answer. 

Re-spon’-sion, 90 : s. An answering. [Disused.} 

Re-spon/-sive, 105: a. Answering. 

Re-spon’-sor-y, «. and s. Contuiuing an answer :— 8. 
A response, | Unusual. J 

REST=rést, 8. svg. and pé/. That which remains > 
—pl, Those which remain, the others, 

To Rest, v. nm. To be left, to remain. 

Rest/-ant, a. Remaining, as footstalks. [Botany.] 


REST=rést. s. Cessation of motion or of labour; 
quiet; stillness; sleep, repose ; death; interval during 
which sourd is suspended; place of repose; that on 
which something is made steady, a support; Tu set up 
one’s rest, to fix one’s yreat hope. : 

To Rest, v. nm. and a. To cease from motion or 
labour, to repose; to slerp; to die; to be fixed in any 
state or opinion; to be satisfied; to lean, to recline fur 
support or quiet, said also of things:—act. To lay te 
rest; to place us on a support. 

Rest’-fal, a. Quiet, full of rest. 

Rest!-ful-ly, ad. In a state of quiet. 

Rest’-less, a. Unquiet, without peace ; not still, in 
continual motion; unconstant, unsettled; waning 
test, yet unnble to sleep 

Rest’-less-ly, ad. Without rest, anquietly. 

Rest’-less-ness, 8. State of being restless. 

gay- Among the compounis are Kest’-Aarrow, (0 herb:) 
Rest’ing-place, (a place to stop at as on a journey,) &e. 

Resi!-1¥v, a. Originally, being at rest, (Brown:) at 
present, unwilling to stir, resolute against going for- 
ward, obstinate, stubborn: it is otherwise writien 
Restive and Resty. 

Rest!-if-ness, s. Obstinate reluctance. 


To RESTAGNATE=ré-stap’-nate, v. n. To stag- 
nate: [Wiseman.] The relations, Restay’nant (adj.) 
and He’stagnu”tivn (subs.) are also superseded by 
Stagnant, &c. 

RESTAURATION, ré-stdw-ra”-shin, 89: 8. 
Restoration; which has superseded it. 

To RESTEM=ré-stém’, v. a. To force back 


against the current. 


That can respire; that can be 


Bright, 


The sign = 1s used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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RESTFUL, &c., RESTIFF, &c.-—See under To 


Rest. 

To RESTINGUISH, ré-sting’-gwish, 158, 145: 
v. a. Toextinguish. (Field, 1716.) 

Re-stinc’-tion, 89: #. Act of extinguishing. 

To RESTITUTE, rés’-té-tdte, v. «. To recover to 
a former state; to restore. 

Res’-ts-tu/-tur, 38: 8s. He who restitutes. 

Res’-ti-tu’-fion, 89: s. Act of restoriug; indemni- 
fication ; act of recovering. 

RESTIVE, &c.—See Restiff, &e., under To Rest; 
and Ristures, &c., see also under To Kest. 

RESTORABLE, &c.—See 1n the next class. 

To RESTORE=ré-stor:/, 47: v. a. To give back; 
to bring back; to retrieve; to renew; to cure; to re- 
cover [passages in bouks) from corruption. 

Re-store’, 8. Restoration. (Disused.] 

Re-sto’-rer, 8. One that restores. 

Ie-sto’-ra-ble, a. That may be restored. 

Re-stu-ral, s. Restitution, {Barrow.] 

Re-sto’-ra-tive, 105: a. and s. That has power to 
restore or recruit strength :—s. A restorative medicine. 

Res'-to-ra”-tion, 92, 89: 8. Act of replucing in a 
former state, furmerly Restauration; recovery. 

To RESTRAIN=reé-strain’, v.a@. To hold back; 
tu repress; to abridge; to confine. 

Re-strain’-er, s. One that restrains. 

Re-strain’-ed-ly, ad. With restraint. 

Re-strain’-a-ble, a. That may be restrained. 

Re-straint’, s. Act of restraining; state of being re- 
strained; that whicl restrains. 

To Re-strict’, v. a. To limit, to confine. 

Re-stric’-tive, 105: @. Having the quality of re. 
straining; expressing limitation; styptic. 

Re-stric’-tive-ly, ad. With restriction. 

Re-stric’-ston, 89: 8. Restraint, limitation. 

To Re-strrinar’, v. a. To bind, to confiue. 

Re-strin’-gent, a. Styptic—s. Au astringent drug. 

Re-strin’-yen-cy, s. Power of contracting. 


To RESTRIVE=ré-strive’, v. n. To strive again. 

RESTY.—Sce Restiff under To Rest. 

RESUBJECTION, re/-sub-jéck’”-shun, 89: «. 
(See Re-.) A second subjection. (8p. Hall.) 

To RESUBLIM E=ré/-sitb-lime’, v. a. (See Re-.) 
To sublime again. [Newton.]} 

Zo RESULT ré-zilt’, v. a. Literally, to leap 
back, to rebound; to come as by force or necessity 
from premi-es; to be produced as the effect of causes 
jointly concurring. 

Re-sult’, s. Resilience, [Bacon ;] consequence ; effect 

roduced by concurrent causes: Swift improperly uses 
t for resolve, decision. Resultant is used in dynamics. 

Re-sult’-ance, s. Act of resulting. [Donne.] 

To RESUME=ré-2iime, 151: v. a. To take 
part: to begin ayguin afer interruption. 

Re-su!-ma-ble, a. That may be taken back. 

Re-sump/-tive, 156, 105: a. Taking back. 

Re-sump/-/ion, 89: 3. Act of resuming. 

To RESUMMON=ré-siim’-mén, v. a. (See Re-.) 
To summon or call again; to recal. 

RESUPINATE, ré-su/-pé-ndte, 103: a. Re- 
versed, turned upside duwn. (Botany. ] 

Re-su’-pi-na”/-fion, 89: 9 A lying on the back. 

RESURRECTION, réz/-tr-r&éck’-shin. 151, 
129, 89: s. A rising again; return from the grave. 

To RESURVEY=ré’. sur-vay’, 100: va. To 
survey over again. 

To RESUSCITATE, ré-stis’-sé-tdte, 59, 105: 
©. a, and a, ‘Tu stir up anew, torevive s—ares. To revive. 

Re-sus'/-ci-ta/-tive, 105: a. Raising to hfe. 


RET 


Re-sus’-ci-ta’-tion, 89: s. Act of rsuscitating; 
state of being resuscitated, 
To RETAIL=ré-tail’, v. a. To sell iu small quae. 


tities, or at second haud; to sell in broken parts, ur al 
second hand. 


Re-tail’-er, 36: 3. One who deals by retail. 

Re’-Tau., 83: s. Sale by small quantities. 

To RETAIN=ré-taro’, v. a. and 2. To : to 
keep in pays inold authors, to withhold:—xex. To 
belong to, to depend on: Donne uses it jor tu remain. 

Re-tain/-er, s. One who retains; one who is retained ; 
an adherent, a hanger on; a servant nut menial por 
familiar; anciently, the act of kcepiug dependants; a 
fee to secure counsel for a trial. 


To RETAKE=ré-take, v. @. (ir. : see To Take.) 
To take again, to recapture. 

To RETALIATE, ré-tal’-é-dte, v. a. and #. To 
return by giving like for hke; to repay, to requite 
either with good or evil:—sew. To returu like for like. 

Re-tal’-i-a-tor-y, 146: a. Returning like fur like. 

Re-tal!-i-a!/-non, 89: s. Return of like fur like. 

To RETARD=te-tard’, 33: v.a. and nm. To de. 


lay, to hinder in swiftness; to put off:—aew, [Ubs.] 
To stay back. 


Re-tard’-er, s. One that retards. 

Re-tard’-ment, s. Act of delaying. 

Re’-tar-da"-sion, 89: s. Hindrance; delay. 

To RETCH, rectch, 167: v. 2. (It is allied by 
etymology to Reach, and is pronounced like it.) To 
make an effort to vomit. 


RETCH LESS=rétch/-léss, a. Reckless. [Disused.} 

RETECTION, ré-t&ck/-shiin, 89: 8. Act of dis- 
covering to view. [Boyle.) 

To RETELL]=ré-tél’, v.a. To tell again; the 
pret. and part. are Retold. 

RETENTIVE, ré-t8n'-tve, 103: a. Having 


power of retention or memory: Bp. Hall ases it sub- 
stautively for Restraint. 


Re-ten’-tive-ness, s. Quality of retention. 

Re-ten’-ton, 89: s. Act of retaining ; power of 
retaining or keeping; memory. 

RETICENCE, rét/-é-cénce, 92, 103: &. Coa- 
cealmeant by silence. 

RETICLE, rév-é-cl, 92, 401: 8. A small net 

Ret/-:-form, a. Having the form of a net. 

Re-tic’-u-la-ted, a. Made of net-work. 

Re-tic’-u-lar, a. Formed as a small net. 

Ret!-i-cule, s. A reticle ; a small bag. 

Ret’-1-n4, 105; 8. One of the coats or tunicles of 
the eye, assimilated tu net-work. 

RETINITE, rét’-é-nite, s. Pitchstone, rotinasphait. 

RETINUE, rét-é-nth, 8), 105, 189: #. (Con- 
pare lo Retain.) A number attending on a principal 
person, a train. 

To RETIRE=ré-tire’, v. nm. and a. To withdraw; 
to retreat; to yo from a public state; to go off frum 
company :—act. (Shaks.j ‘To draw away from. 

Re-tire’, s. Retreat, recession. [Milton } 

Re-tired’, part. a. Secret, private; withdrawn. 

Re-tired’-ly, ad. In soli.ude, in privacy. 

Re-tired’-ness, 8. Solitude, privacy. 

Re-tire’-ment, s. Act of withdrawing ; state of be- 
ing withdrawn; private abode or way of life. 

Rei’-rnrave”, (-rid, 97) 8. A retrenchment. (Fortif.} 

RETOLD, ré-tould’, 116.—See To Retell. 

To RETORT=ré-tort!, v. a. To throw back; to 
return, as an argument, censure, ur incisility ; to bend 
or curve back; it fs sometimes nsed as a neuter verb. 

Re-tort’, 8s, A censure or incivility returued ; alsa, 


that which is bent or turned, applied as the name uf a 
glass with a bent neck used in distillation. 
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R°rT 
Re-tort’-er, s. One that retorts. 
Re-tort/-ing, & Act of casting back. 
Re-tor’-tion, 89: s. A retorting. | 1678 ] 
Toy RETOSS=ré.-tss’, v. a. To toss back 
To RETRACE=ré-trac¢, v. a. To trace back. 
To RETRACT=rétrickt/, v. a. and a. ‘To take 


back, to resume; more commonly, to reeual, to recant. 
—nea. Tounsay, to withdraw concession: To Retruct’- 
ate miy be met with, yet rarely. 

Re-trac’-ti-ble, a. That may be drawn back. 

Re-trac-tile, 105 : a. Capablo of being drawn back. 

ire-trac/-tive, 105: a. and 8. Withdrawing :—s. 
That which withdraws or takes from. 

Re-trac’-tion, s. A retractation. (South.) 

Re’-trac-ta-tion, 89: 8, Recantation; change of 
opinion declared, 

Re-rraici’, (ré-traikt’) s. Retreat. (Bacon.] 

Re-trait’, s. Retreat; a drawing, a ivuch as of a 
painter’s peocil. (Spenser.] 

Re-rrax'-1r, 188: 8. The withdrawing of a suit 
in court, by which the plaintiff luses his action; lite 
rally, * He has retreated.’ 

Re-TrEAT’, 8. Act of retiring; place of privacy; re 
tirement; act of retiring from before superior furce. 
To Re-treat’, v. n. To withdraw; to move back to 
a place; to go toa private abode,—to take sheiter; to 

retire from a superior enemy. 

Re-treat’-ed, a. Retired, apart. [Milton.] 

To RETRENCH=ré-tréntch’, v.a. and n. To 
cut off, to pare away; to lessen, to coufine :—nex, To 
live with less magnificence or expense: it seems once 
to have also signified to intrench: sce the participle 
lower, 

Re-trench’-ing, s. A curtailing; an omission. 

Re-trench’-ment, s. A lopping off ; see lower. 

Ra-rrencnen’, (-tréntcht, 114, 143) a. Fortifled. 

Re-trench!-ment, s. A fortification. 

To RETRIBUTE = ré-trib/-Ate, v.a. To pay 
back, to make repayment of. 

Re-trih’-w-ter, 8, One that retributes. 

Ite. trib/-u-tave, 105: a. Repaying for good or for 
ill; coming round with just requital. 

Re-trib’-u-tor-y, a. Retributive. 

tet!-ri bu’-tron, 92, 89: #. Repayment, requital 

7c RETRIEVE, ré-treev’, 103, 189: v. a. To 
rocover, to repair; to reyain, to recal. 

Re-trieve’, s. A seeking again, a recovery. (Obs) 

Re-triev/-a-ble, a. ‘That may be retrieved. 

RETRO., A prefix in words from the Latin, siguify- 
ing buckwiurd. 

Re!-rro-ac"-Tive, a. Operating by action back. 

Re’-tro-ac’-tive-ly, ad. By return of operatiun. 

Re’/-tro-ac’-tion, 89: 8. Action returned; opera 
tion on something preceding. 

7v Re'-rro-cepe”, v. n. To go back, {o give place. 

Re’-tro-ces’’-sion, (-césh’-in, 147) s. Act of going 
back. Re’-tro-ce”-dent, moving about. [ Med.) 

Re’-ro-puc"-TIoN, 8. A leading or bringing back. 

ey ¥LEX’, 188: a, Bent this way, and back. 
{Bot 

Re/-rro-rract’-rp, a. Hanging back and down, 
as if broken. [Bot] 

Rx’/-TRO-GRADE, a. Going backward, or appearing to 
move back; declining to a worse state. 

To Re’-tro-grade, v. n. To go backward: as an ac- 
tive verb, it is rarely met with. Be’trograda’tion, s, 

Ite’-tro-vres"-sive, 105: a, Moving backward. 

Re’-tro-yres"-sion, (-grésh’-tin, 147) s. Act of 
guing backward, 

Re/-ro-mMin Gent, s. An animal staling back- 


ward: hence, Re’-tro-min”-gen-cy, the abstract sub- 
stantive. [Brown.] 


REV 


Re -TRo-puL’-sive, 1035: a. Driving back, repethug 

Re-rrorsk’/-Ly, ad. Ip a backwanl direction. 

Rt!-rro-spect, 8. Look thrown duck, on things bo 
hind or past. 

Re’-tro-spec”-tive, 1035: a. Looking back. 

Re’-tro-spec”-tive-ly, ad. By way of retrospect. 

Re’-tro-spec’/-ion, 89: 8. Act or faculty of lesking 
back, geuerally as regards the mental view. 

To Rel-reo-verr’, v. a. To turn back. 

Re’-tro-ver'-sion, (-shun, 147) 8. A turniag back, 
or of the hind part before. 

Tv RETRUDE=1étridd’, 109: v. a. To thrust 


back. 

7v RETUND=rétiind’, v. a. To blunt. 

Re-rusr’, 152: a. Having a blunt apex. [Bot.] 

Jo RETURN=ré-tu rn‘, v. nm. and a. To come 
avain to the same place or state; to go back; to te- 
visit; to begin the same ayain; to retort; to make 
suswer:—act. Torepay, to give in requital; to give or 
send back; to transmit; to give an account of. 

Re-turn’, 82: s. Act of returning ; revolution; re- 
payment; profit; remittance; requital; restitalion; 
relapse; ciiher of the adjuiaing sides of the front of a 
house ; report; account; the sending back of a sheriff's 
writ with the name of the member elected to serve in 
parliament: Retura-days in law are certain days in 
each term, during which all original writs are return- 
able, and the defendant is to appear in court. 

Re-turn’-er, s. One who returns; one who makes 
return. 

Re-turn/-a-ble, a. Allowed to be reported back. 

Re-turn/-less, a. Admitting no return. 


To RE-UNITE=ré-d-nite’, v.a. and #. To juin 
again; to recencile;—ares. To cohere again. 

Re-w-nion, (ré-tind-yiin, 9U) s. Return to a state 
of junction, cohesion, or concoid: Re’-anit”ion rarely 
occurs, Rewnion often means an assembly. 

REVE.—See Reeve. 

To REVEAL=ré-véle’, » a. To disclose, to d's. 
cover; to impart from heaven. 

Re-veal/-er, s. One that reveals. 

Re-veal’-ment, s. Revelation. 

Rev/-n-1.4"-rion, 92, 89: s. Discovery ; commu: 
nication from heaven; distinctively, the apocalypse 
of St. Joha. 

REVEILLE, rd-vaw’, [Fr.] 170: 3. The 
morning beat of drum for risiug; also pronouncel 
rd-vale'-yAy, 

To REVEL=rév’-€l, v. n. To feast with loose and 
clamorous merriment, to carouse. 

Rev/-el, 8. A feast with loose jollity. 

Rev’-el-ler, 36: 8. One who revels. 

Rev/-el-ling, 8. Loose jollity, revelry. 

Rev/-el-ry, s Loose jollity ; festive mirth. 

Rev’-el-rout’, s. A mob; tumultuous mirth. 

To REVEL=ré-vél!, v. a. To draw back. 

Re-vu1/.sron, (-shun, 147) s. The act of throw. 
ing back, particularly of turning a disease from une 
part of the body to another. 

REV ELATION.—See under To Reveal. 


To REVENDICATE, ré-vén'-dé-cate, v. a, To 
claim what has been seized by an encmy. 
Re-ven’-di-ca”-tion, 89: 8. A claim of res‘ora:ion 


To REVENGE=r&-véng?’, v. @. To inflict puio 
or injury for injury received ; to wreak wrongs, with a 
teciproeal pronoun anid on after it: in old authors, and 
often m the Bible, it means toavenge : strictly, injurivs 
aru revenged, but crimes are arenged. 

Re-venge’, s. Return of an injury ; anger confirmed, 
and patient only fur on opportunity. 

Re-ven’-ver, 8. Oue who revenges; sumetimes, iv 
old authors, an avenger. 
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Re-ven!-ging-ly, ad, Vindictivel y. 

Re-venge’-ment, 8. Vengeance. (Spenser. 

Re-venge’-ful, 117: a. Full of revenge. 

Re-venge’-fel-ly, ad. Vindictively. 

Re-venge’-ful-ness, s. Vindictiveness. 

Re-venge’-less, a. Unrevenged. 

REVENUE-srév’-€n-d, 81, 189: 8. Income; 
annual profits from whatever funds. 

To REV ERB==ré-verb’, v.n. To reverberate. [(Obs.] 

To Re-veR'-BER-ATE, v. a. and nm. To beat buck : 
—neu. To bound back, to resound. 

Re-ver’-ber-ant, 12: @. Resounding: the older 
word is, however, Reververate. 

Re-ver’-ber-a'-tor-y, a. and s. Returning ur boat- 
ing back:—s. A reverberating furnace. 

Re-ver’-ber-a"-tson, 89: 8. Act of beating or 
driving back ; a resounding. 

To REVERE=ré-vere’, v. a. To venerate. 

Re-ve’-rer, s. One who reveres. 

Rev’-pr-encek, 81, 92: 8. Veneration; respect ; act 
of obedience, a bow or courtesy; title of the cleryy. 

To Rev’-er-ence, v. a. To regard with reverence. 

Rev’-er-en-cer, 8. One who reverences. 

Rev’-gr-END, @. Venerable; deserving reverence; 
the honorary epithet of the clergy. 

Rxv’-gr-gnt, a. Humble, expressing submission ; tes- 
tifying veneration. 

Rev’-er-ent-ly, ad. With reverence. 

Rev’-er-en"-#ial, (-sh’al) a. Expressing reverence. 

Rev’er-en’-tial-ly, ad. Ina reverential manner. 

REVERIE, rév’-ér-ee", [Fr.] 8. A fit of wander- 
ing thought or deep musing. 

To REV ERSE=ré-verce’, 33, 153: v. a. and n. 
To turn; to turn upside duwn; to overturn; to turn 
back; to turn to the contrary; to put each in place of 


the other; in Spenser, to reca]:—nex. [Spenser.] To 
revert, to return. 


Re-verse’, s. Change, vicissitude ; a contrary, an op- 
posite; the contrary to the obverse in a coin. 
Re-ver’-sal, 12: a. and s. Implying reverse; in- 
tended to reverse :—s. Change or overthrowing. 
Re-verse/-ly, ad. On the other hand. 
Re-verse’-less, a. Irreversible. 
Re-ver'-sed-ly, ad. In a reversed manner. 
Re-ver’-si-ble, a. That may be reversed. 
Re-ver’-sion, (-shtin, 147) s. A retarning, as of a 


possession to a former owner; claim to a property or 
title in succession to another or others. 


Re-ver'-sion-er, s. One who has a reversion. 

Re-ver'-sion-ar-y, a, To be enjoyed in succession. 

To Rx-verr’, v.a. and». To tum back ; to turn 
to the contrary, to change; to reverberate:—nex, To 
return, to fall back. 

Re-vert!, s. An old word for a return in music. 

Re-ver'-tent, s. A medicine which restores the natural 
order of inverted action in the body. 

Re-ver’-t:ve, 105 : a, Turning to the contrary. 

Re-ver’-ti-ble, a. Retarnable. 

To REVEST=ré-vést', v. a. and nm. To clothe 
again: (Spenser.)—neu. To re-invest, 

Re-ves’-r1-4r-y, (-vée'-té-ar-ey, 147) 3. Place 
where dresses are reposited. Revetement, see Supp. 

REVICTION, ré-vick’-shiin, s. Return to life. 

T™ REVICTUAL, ré-vit'-tl, 167 : v. a. To stock 
with victuals again. 

To REViEsré-vy’, 106: v, 2 and m. To accede 
to the proposal of a stake at cards, and to overtop it: 
—seu. To return the challenge. [Obs.) 

To REVIEW, ré-vi', 110: v. a. To lonk back on, 
to see $ to re-examine; to examiie critically. 

~Re-view’, s. Survey, examination ; a a itical examina. 


’ 


REV 


tion; a periodical wurk devoted to critical examine 
tions; inspection of soldiers by field officers. 

Re-view’-er, s. One who reviews ; specially, une whe 
reviews literary works for public notice. 

To REVILE=ré-vtle’, v. a. To reproach, to vilify. 
to treat with contumely. 

Re-vile’, s, Reproach ; exprobation. [Milton] 

Re-vi'-ler, 8. One who reviles. 

Re-vi'-ling, 8. Act of reproaching. 

Re-vi’-ling-ly, ad. With eontumely. 

Re-vile’-ment, s. Contumelious language. 

To REVISE, ré-vizd, 151: v. a. To review, and, 
where necessary, to correct and amend, 

Re-vise/, 82: s. Reexamination; specially, a second 
or further proof of a printed sheet corrected. 

Re-vi'-ser, s. One that revises. 

Re-vi'-sal, s. Review, re-examination. 

Ru-vis’-10n, (-vizh/-un, 147) s. A revising. 

To REVISIT, ré-viz/-it, v. a. To visit again, 
formerly, to revise, to review. 

Re-vis’-i-ta"-/ion, 89: #. Act of revisiting. 

To REVIVE=ré-vive/, v. n. and a. To return to 
life; to return to vigour or fame :—act. To bring tu 
life again; to raise from any state of lowness or ub- 
livion ; to renew ; to quicken; to restore to hupe; to 
bring again int» -otice. 

Re-vi'-ver, s. He or that which revives. 

Re-vi/-ving, a, and s. Giving new life :—s. Act of 
renewing. 

Re-vi’-val, #. Recal to life or as to life. 

Re-vi/-vor, 38: 8. The revival of a suit after the 
death of any of the parties. 

To Rx-vrv'-I-caTE, v. a. To recal to life, to restore. 

Re-viv’-s-ca-fion, 89: 8. Act of recalling to life. 

To Rx-viv"-1-vy’', v. a. Tu recal to life. 

Rev’.7-vis"-cen-cyY, . Renewal of life; renewal of 
existence: Rev’-t-vis”-cence is the same. 

REVOCABLE, &c.—See in the next class. 


To REVOK E=ré-vokd, v. a. and n. To recal, 
to check; more commonly, to repeal, to reverse :—neu. 
To renounce at cards: hence the substantive, a Rxz- 
VOKK. 


Re-voke’-ment, s. Revocation. (Shaks.] 

To Rev'-0-cark, v. @. To call back. [Daniel.] 

Rev’-o-ca-ble, a. That may be recalled or repealed. 

Rev’-o-ca-ble-ness, 8. Quality of being revocable. 

Rev’-o-ca!-tor-y, a. Revoking, recalling. 

Rev’-o-ca/-fion, 89: s. Act of recalling; state of 
being recalled; repeal, reversal, 

To REVOLT, ré-vovlt’, 116: v. ». and a. To 
turn round ; to turn the back on one, and go to another, 
always implying something of pravity or rebellion; 
anciently, to change :—act. To turn, to turn the feel- 
ings of; as, To revolt the mind. 

Re-vult’, s. Desertion, change of sides; gross de- 
parture from duty: in Shakspeare, a revulter. 

Re-volt/-ed, part. a. Having swerved from duty. 

Re-volt’-er, #. One who revolts, a renegade. 


REVOLUTION, &c.—See in the next ciass. 


Tov REVOLVE-ré-vidlv’, 189: v. n. and a. To 
roll as in a circle, to perform a revolution ; to fall back, 
to return :—acé. Yo roll [any thing) round; to turn in 
the mind. 

Re-vol’-ven-cy, #. Constant revolution. 

Rev’-o-1.0-B1.£, 92, 109, 101 : a. That may revolve. 

Rev’-o-..0’'-Tion, 89: s. Rotation, circular motion; 
motion back; returp tothe point of commencement; 
any turn or greut change io the state or government 
of a country, and with us, distinctively, the change 

roduced by the admission of King William and 
ueen Mary. Rev’-vlute, turned back (Bot. Geul.] 
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Rev/-o-lu/'-tion-ar-y, a. Promoting revolution: ori- 
ginating in or pertaining to a revolution. 

Rev’.o-lu”-tton-ist, s. A favourer of revolutions: 
our word of old date was Rev’olu”tioner. 

To Rev'-o-lu"-tson-ize, v. a. To effect a revolution in. 

To REVOMIT=ré-vom"it, v. a. To vomit again. 

REV ULSION.—See under To Revel’. 

REW.—See Row, (a rank.) (Spenser.] 

To REWARD, ré-wawrd’, 140: v. a. To re 
quite; to gratify by a gift in token of desert or approval. 

Re-ward’, s. A gift in token of approved merit ; also 
requital in an ill or good sense. 

Re-wurd’-er, 8. One who rewards. 

Re-ward!-a-ble, a. Worthy of reward. 

To REWORD, ré-wurd’, 141: v. @, To repeat 


in the same words. 


RHABARBARATE.—See under Rhubarb. 


RHABDOLOGY, r&b-ddl’-d-gdy, 164, 87: s. 
Literally, computation by rods, applied particularly to 
the art or act of computing with the rods or bones con- 
trived by Napier. 

Rhab*-do-man’-cy, 87: s. Divina'ion by a rod. 

RHAPSODY, rip’-sd-déy, 164: & Primarily, dis- 
persed pieves sewed or joined togetuer; songs or 
verses joined together without natural coherence; a 
wild, rambling composition. 

Rhap’-so-dist, s. One that writes or speaks without 
coherence of sentiments; anciently, one whose pro- 
fession was to recite his own or others’ poetry. 

Rhap-sod’-s-cal,a. Rambling, unconnected. 

RHEINBERRY, ravn’-bér-réy, 8. Buckthorn. 

RHENISH, rén’-tsh, 164: s. Wine from the 
vineyards of the Rhine. 

RHETIAN, re’-shé-an, 164, 147: a. Pertaining 
to the Rieti, the ancient people of Tyrol. 

RHETOR, re’-tor, [ Lat.] s. A rhetorician. 

Rhet’-o-ric, 92: s. The art of speaking persuasively, 
that is, by informing, convincing, and when necessary, 
by moving the passions; the science of oratory. 

Rhke-tor’-i-cal, a. Pertaining to rhetoric ; orutorial ; 
figurative; persuasive. 

Rhe-tor’-t-cal-ly, ad. In a rhetorical manner. 

To Rhe-tor’-s-cate, v. n. To play the orator: hence 
Rhetorica’ tion, (subs.) Both words are dicused. 

Rhet’-0-ric’-éan, (-rish’-’"an, 147) 8 One skilled 
in rhetoric, 

RHEUM, réom, 164, 109: # An aflammatory 
action of certain glands, as in a cold, by which the 
excreted fluids are altered and increased; the thin 
serous fluid secreted by the mucous glands. See Supp. 

Rheum’-y, a. Full of sharp moisture ; affected with rheum. 

Rheu’-ma-tism, 158: s. A painful disease affecting 
the muscles, supposed by the ancients to proceed from 
a defluxion of humors. 

Rheu-mat’-ic, a. Pertaining or tending to rheumatism. 

RHINO, ri’-nd, s. A cant word for money. 

RHINOCEROS, ri-ndss/-ér-0s, 164: s. A vast 
beast of the East Indies; it is of two specien. 

RHODIAN, ro/-dé-an, 164: a. Of Rhodes. 

RHODITES, rd-di’-téez, s. A valuable stone of a 
rose colour. 

Rao’-pi-um, 90: s. A metal discovered among 


grains of crade | areas and named from the ruse 
colour of many of its salts. 


Ruo!-po-pEN"-pRON, 8. The dwarf rose-bay. 
@@x~ See for Rhudomontade, Rodomontade. 
RHOMB=rémb, 164: 8. An oblique-angled 


parallelogram. 
Rhom’-bic, a. Shaped like a rhomb. 


RAom/’-boid, s. A figure like a rhomb. 
Rhom-boid’-al, a. Approaching in shape toa rhomb. 
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Ruoms’-spvr, s. A greyisn white mineral. 
RHUBARB, rdd/-barb, 164: s. A plant with a 
rout much used as a med rine. . 
Rdu-bar’-ba-rine, 103: 8. A vegetable substance 

obtained from rhubarb. 

Rha-bar-ba-rate, a. Tinctured or impregnated with 
rhubarb. 

RHUMB, rumb, 16428. A vertical circle of any 
given place, or the intersection of such a circle with 
the horizon, iu which last sense it means the same as 
a point of the compass. [Navig.] 

Rhumb/-line, s. A line prolonged from any point of 
the compass except from the four cardina] points. 

REYME, rime, 164: s. (Sometimes written Rime.) 
An harmonica! succession of sounds; the consonance 
of sounds at the ends of verses or parts of verses, as iu 
the greater part of modern poetry ; try, a poem; u 
word chimiug with another word: Riyme or reason, 
number or sense. 

To Rhyme, v. n. and a. To accord in sound, to muke 
verses :—act, To put into rhyme. 

R&y’-mer, 8. One who makes rhymes, a veisificr, 2 
poor poet. RAy’-mic, conducing to rhyme. 

RAyme’-ster, s. A rhymer: Ahymisé is the same. 

Riyme’-less, a. Destitute of rhyme. 

Rayram, rithm, 164: ie The effect of the ca- 

RayraH’-uus, rith'-mis,} dences in music or in 
speech,—the drift, flow, and proportion of the sounds 
as regulated by pulsation and remission. 

Rayth’-mi-cal, (rith'-mé-ca@l) a. Having proportion 
of sounds as regulated by cadences, 

Rahyt/!-mi-cal-ly, ad. With rhythm. 

RIANT, re Ong [Fr.] 170: a. Laughing, applied 
figuratively in the arts,—gay, smiling. [Burke.] 

R1IB=r'b, s. One of the twenty-four bones on the two 
sides of the vertebra of the human body, and the cor- 
responilent bones in other animals: a part that 
strengthens the side of any thing; the continuation of 
the petiole in a leaf; any thing slight, thin, or narrow. 

To Rib, v. a. To furnish with ribs; to enclose as the 
body by ribs. 

Ribbed, 114: part. a. Furnished with ribs. 

To Ris!-roast, v. n. To } cat soundly. (Burlesque.) 

Rip/-wort, 141: 8. A pant. 

RIBAUD=rib/-ald, s. snd a. A loose, rough, mean 
wretch :-—a. Base, mean; loose. 

Rib’-ald-ish, a. Disposed to ribaldry. (Bp. Hall.) 

Rib/-al-dry, s. Mean, lewd, brutal language. 

RIBBON =rib’-bon, s. (The orthography Rioand 
has nothing to plead in its favour, and is the leust 
used.) A fillet of silk; aslip of silk or satin used fur 
ornament; in heraldry, an ordinary which is the 
eighth part of a bend; on shipboard the word seems 
to be of different etymology, and to signify rib-bands, 
which are long narrow flexible pieces of timber uailed 
on the outside of the ribs. 

Rib/-honed, a. Adorned with ribbons. 

RICE=rice, 8. One of the esculent grains, see Sup. 

RiCH=ritch, a. Wealthy, opulent, opposed to poor ; 
valuable, sumptuous; having ingredients or qualities 
in a great degree ; abounding ; having something pre- 
cious; fertile; plentiful. 

Tv Rich, v. a. To enrich. (Shaks.} 

Rich’-ly, ad. With riches; splendidly; plenteously ; 
in irony, truly, abundantly. 

Rich/-ness, s. Quality of being rich. 

Rich’-ez, 151: s. pé. Money or possessions; tren- 
sures ; it occurs inold authors as a singular, ( Rich’-ess.) 

RICK=rick, s. A pileofcorn or hay regularly heapet 
and sheltered; sometimes a small pile just gathered. 

RICK ETS=rick’-&ts, 14: s. pl. A distemper ia 
children by which the joints grow knotty, and the 
limbs uneven. 


Ric’-ket-y, a. Diseased with the rickets, 
RICOCHET, ric--ahay, [Fr.] 170: a. An epl- 
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thet applied to that mode of firing a plece of ordnance 
by which a shot or shell rolls or bounds along the op- 
posite ram part. 

RICTURE=rick’-tire, 147: 8. A gaping. 

To RID=rid,} v. a. To free, to deliver ; to sepa- 
I Ripz=rid, rate, to drive away; to remove by 

Rip= rd, J violence. 

Rid/-dance, 12: 8. Act of ridding; deliverance, 
disencumbrance. 

RID, RIDDEN.—See To Ride. 

RIDDLE, rid/-dl, 101: s. A coarse sieve. 

To Rid!-dle, v. a, To sift or separate by a riddle. 

RIDDLE, rid/-dl, 101: s. An enigma, a puzzling 
question ; any thing puzzling. 

To Rid’-dle, v. a. and n. To solve, to anriddle :— 
sew. To speak ambiguously and obscurely. 

Rid/-dler, 36: s. One who speaks obscurely. 

Rid!-dling-ly, ad. In the manner of a riddle. 

To RIDE=rids,) v. m. and a. (Rid for the pret. 
I Ropg=rode, } is not in present use; and Ridden 

Rope=r0de, } for the purt. is quaint, at least in 

any but the higher style.) To travel on horseback ; to 
be borne in any way, not to walk 5 to manage a horse ; 


tu be supported :—uct. To sit on, so as to be carried; 
to manage insolently at will. 

Ride, s. An excursion on horseback, or in a vehicle ; 
a road, generally in pleasure-grounds. 

Ri/-der, s. He or that which rides; hence, specially, 
one who manages or breaks horses; an added clause 
which goes or is passed with the other clauses of an act 
of parliament. 

Ri’-ding, s. A ride; a district visited by an officer : 
As the name of one of the three divisions of Yorkshire, 
it is nota relation of this class, Lut a corruption of 
trithing, or a third. 

@2~ Ihe compounds are Ri’ding-clerk’, (a mercantile 
traveller; also one of the six clerks In Chancery;) 
Ri"ding-cuat’, Ri’ding-hab’it, (the latter is applied only 
to a woman's dress 3 Ri ding-hood’, (formerly worn by 
women ;) Re"ding-house’; Ri’ding-schvol’; &c. 

RIDEAU, ré-do’, (Fr.] 170: s. Literally, a eur- 


tain; a rising of earth along a plain which protects a 


camp. 

RIDC E=ridge, s. (Sometimes written and sounded 
Rig.) The back or top of the beck; the rough top of 
any thing resemiling the vertebra of the buck; pro- 
tuberance; angle of a roof; wrinkle. 


To Ridge, v. a. Tu form a ridge; to wrinkle. 

Rid/-gy, a. Having a ridge of ridges. 

RIDGEL=rid’-gél, 14: s. An animal half cas 
trated: the word has also the forms Rid’geling, 
Rig’sie, and Rig. 

RIDICULE, rid’-d-cthle, 105: 8. Wit of that 


species which provokes laughter ; derision ; ridiculous- 
ness: it was once used adjectively. 


To Rid’-4-cule, v. a. To treat with contemptuous 
merriment, to expose to lauzhter. 

Rid’-#-cu-ler, 36: 8. One who ridicules. 

Rr-pic/-v-iovs, 81, 120: a. Worthy of laughter. 

Rr-dic/-u-lows-ly, ad. In a ridiculous manner. 

Ri-dic!-u-lous-ness, s. Quality of being ridiculous. 

RIDING, &c.— See under To Ride. 

RIDOTTO, ré-dot/-td, [Ital.] s. A public enter. 
tainment of singing and of dancing, in which the 
company join. 

RIE.—See Rye. : 

RIFE«rife, a. Prevalent. [Obsolescent or Poet.) 

Rife’-ly, ad. Prevalently, abundantly. 

Rife/-ness, s. Frequency, prevalence. 

RIFF-RAFF=r1f'-rdf, s. Refuse of any thing. 


(Colloq.} 

To RIFLE, ri’-fl, 101: v. a. To sweep away; to 
rob, to pillage, to plunder. 

Ri/-fler, s. One who rifles, a robber. 


RIL 


Ri/-yLe, 8. That which mows or sweeps away,—n 

n having within its barrel indented lines, and calea- 

ated for a deadly aim; it seems also to have been used 
as the name of a mower's whetstone. 

Ri’- fleeman, s. One armed with a rifle. 

RIFT srift, s. (See To Rive.) A fissure, a cleft. 

To Rift, v. a. and . To rive, to split. 

R1IG=rig, 8. (See also Ridge.) A wanton woman; 
a trick, a jeer: Torun a rig, to play a trick of merri 
ment, to pass a juke, with spon: To Riz, to be wantun 
[Lp style] 

Rig’-gish, 77: a. Wanton. (Shaks.] 

To R1IG=rig, v. a. To dress, to aceoutre ; to fit witl 
tackling. ‘ 

Rig’-ger, (-guer, 77) 8. One that rigs or dresses. 

Rig’-ging, s. The sails or tackling of a ship. 

RIGADOON =rig’-d-dain"”, s. A brisk dance by 
one couple, said to have been brought from Provence. 

RIGATION, ré-ga/-shiin, 89: s. Irrigation. 

To RIGGLE.—See To Wriggle. 

RIGHT, rite, 115, 162: a. ad. intery. and s. 
Straight, not crooked; direct; passing from point to 
point the shortest way; upright, not leaning or in- 
clining : hence the other meanings, which are all me- 
taphorical or deductive; as, true, not erroneous; just ; 


honest; fit, proper; couvenient, capable of tension, 


strong or stronger with reference to sumethiug else, 
hence, an epithet of the stronger arm as opposed to 
the left:—ade. In a right manner; in a direet line ; 
exactly ; justly; properly; with an application now 
obsvulete, though still used in the titles right honourable, 
&c., very, in a great degree :—it becomes an irterj. by 
being used exclamatively :—s. That whichis mght; 
justice; the contrary to wroag; the contrary to icfl; 
goodness; freedom from error; eG claim; property : 
purileres rerogative; To Rights, with deliverauce 
m confusion or error. 

To Right, v. a. and 2. To do justice to, to relieve 
from wrong; in nuval lanzuage, to restore a ship to 
her upright position :—new. To rise with her masts 
erect, 

Right’-ly, ad. With right; properly, suitably. 

Right’-ness, s. Rectitude, straightness. [Bacon.] 

Right!-ful, 117: a. Having the right; being by right ; 
just. 

Right!-ful-ly, ad. In a rightful manner. 

Right/-ful-ness, s. Rectitude. 

Riaur’-£ovs, (rite’-yus, coé/og. ri'-chus, 147) a. 
Upright, just, honest, uncurrupt, equitable. 

Righ:/-eows-ly, ad. Uprightly, hones:ly. 

Right/-evus-ness, 8. Uprightness; in Scripture, con- 
formity to the laws of God, and opposed to sin, 

RIG) D=rid/-yid, a. Stiff, not to be bent, anpliant, 
severe, inflexibie; unremitted; cruel. 

Rig’-id-ly, ad. With rigidity. 

Rig/-id-ness, s. Rigidity. 

Ri-gid/-i-ty, 84: s. Stiffness, a brittle hardness; in- 
flexibility, severity. Ré-gid’-u-lous, rather stiff. (Geol.] 

Ria/-our, 120: s. Stiffness; stiffness of opinion or 
judgement ; severity ; unabated exactness, hardness: 
in mediciue, a convulsive shuddering with coldness, 
but iu this sense better spelled Rigur. , 

Rig/-or-ows, a. Severe, exact, strict. Big’-o-rist, «. 

Riy’-or-ows-ly, ad. Strictly, exactly. 

Rig’-or-ous-ness, 8. Severity ; sternuess. 

RIGLET=rig’-lét, s. A reglet ; a flat thin square 
piece of wood, 

RIGMAROLE-rie!-md-1dle, 8. (See the remarke 
at the word Ragman, under Rig.) A repetition of idle 
words without sense ur without grammar. [Collog.) 

RIGQL=nri’-gol, s. Acirele, a diadem. (Shaks.) 

RIGOUR, RIGOR, &c.—See under Rigid. 

RILL=niill, s. A smal} brook or streamlut. 

To Rill, v. 2. To run in small streams. 


The schemes entire, aad the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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RIP 


RivJ-er, 8. A civulet. (Drayton.] 

RiM=rim, s. A border, a margin. 

RIME=rime, s. (Sce also Rhyme.) Hoar frost. 

To Rime, v. n. To freeze with hoar frost. 

Ri’-my, a. Abounding with rime. 

RIME=rimg, 8. A hole, a chink. [Brown.) 

Ri/-mous, 120: a. Chinky. (Botany.] 

RIMPLE, rim’-pl, 101: s. A wrinkle, a fold. 

To Rim/-ple, v. a. To pucker, to wrinkle. 

Rim/-pling, s. Undulation. 

RIN D=rined, 115: 8. Bark, husk. 

To Rind, v. a. To decorticate. (Unusual) 

RING-=ring, s. A circle; u circle of gold or other 
substance worn as an ornament, or of strong metal to 
be held by; a circular course; a cirele of persons. 

To Ring, v. a. and n. To encircle; fit with rings 


as the fingers, or as a swinc's snout :—scx. To form a 
circle. 


pie Mini 3, Acsmall circle; a carl. 
To Rina’-LEap, v. a. Originally, to lead in forming 
the ring of a dance; hence, to conduct. 
Ring’-lead-er, 8. One who leads the ring, (Obs. ;] 
the head of a rivtous multitude. 
eay~ Other compounds are Ring’ -bolt, (a bolt with a ring 
to it ;) Riny’-bone, (in a horse's pastern ;) Ring’-dove ; 
ung caret (a bird;) Ring’-streaked ; Ring’-tail, (a 
bird;) Ring’-worm, (a circular tetter ;) &e. 
To RING=ring,) v.a. and #. (The old pret. and 
1 Runo=riing,? part. were Rong: Rang for the 
Runo=riing,) pret. is often used for Rung.) To 
strike asa bell or other sonorous body, so as to bring 
ont a sound of which the word is imitative >—ses. To 
emit the sound of a bell or of uny sonorous metal ; to 
tinkle; to practise the art of sounding bells; to utter 
as a bell; to sound, to resound; to be filled with a re- 
port or talk, 
Ring, 8. The sound of bells or other similar sonorous 
y; number of bells harmonically tuned; a sound 
of any kiod. 
Ring’-er, 72, 36: 8. One who rings. 
Ring’-ing, s. Art or act of making music with bells. 


To RINSE=rince, 153: v. a. To cleanse by wash- 
ing ; toclear of the soap used in washing linen. 

Rin’-ser, s One who rinses. 

RIOT=ri'-6t, 18: s. Wild, loose festivity ; a tumult 
by a mob; ina legal sense, a tumultuous assemblage 
of twelve or more persons who do not disperse on pto- 
clamation: To run rivf, to act without restraint. 

To Ri’-ot, v. 2. To revel, to banquet with noisy mirth. 

Ri/-ot-er, s. One who joins in @ riot. 

Ri-ot-ing, 8. A revelling ; a riot. 

Ri/-ot-ise, (-ize, 151) 8. Dissoluteness. (Spenser.] 

Ri/-ot-ous, 120: a. Licentiously festive, (Spenser ;} 
seditious, turbuleut. 

Ii/-ot-ous-ly, ad. In a riotous manner. 

Ri/-ot-ors-ness, s. State of being riotous. 

To RIP=rip, v. a. To separate by cutting or tear- 
ing; to take away by laceration; to tear, followed fre- 
quently by sp: to discover; hence, in Spenser, a 
ripping, a discovery. 

Rip, s. A tearing : it is applied as a name for a basket 
to carry fish in; and also, pulaauy, for something 
worn or worthless; from the basket he carried, @ man 
who brought fish to market was called a Rip’-t-er. 

RIPE=ripe, a. Brought to maturity, as fruit; re 
sembling the kan of fruit; proper for use; finished, 
consummate; fully matured or qualified. 


To Ripe, v. 2. and a. To ripen. [Obs] 

Ripe’-ly, ad. Maturely. 

Ripe’-ness, s. State of being ripe; fitness. 

Tv Ri’-pen, 114: v. 2. and a, To grow ripe, to ap 
proach to maturity :—acf. To cause to grow ripe. 


RIPHEAN, ri-fe’-an, 163, 86: a. An epithet of 


ROA 


certain mountains in the North of Asia, probably sig 
nifying saowy. 


To RIPPLE, rip’-pl, 101: ©. 2. and a. To fret 


on the surface, as water swiftly running :—act. Tc 
cause a ripple in. 


Rip’-ple, s. The fretting of the surface of runuing water: 


it appears also to be applied as the name of a large 
comb for cleaning fax. 


Rip’-pling, s. A nolse aa of water agitated. 

RIPTOWEL=rip’-té-wél, s. A gratuity to tenants 
after they had reaped their lord's corn. 

To RISE, rize, 151: v. wn. To move upwards; 
I Rosg, roze, to take a situation which, 

Risen, riz’-zn, 114:} with respect to another, 

is literally or figuratively higher ; to get up from the 
ground, from a bed, from a chair, &c.; to grow; to in- 
crease; to spring: See the noun lower. 

Ri/-ser, 8. One who rises. 

Ril-sing, s. Act of getting up; appearance of a planet 


or star in the eastern horizon; a tumor; ad insur- 
rectiun 3; resurrection. 


Rise, (rice, 137) s Act of rising; ascent; elevated 
place; elevation; rising; increase ; spring, beginning. 

RISIBLE, riz/-é-bl, 151, 101: a. Having the 
power of laughing; exciting laughter. 

Ris’-i-bil/i-ty, 84: 8, Faculty of laughing. 

RISK=.risk, s. Hazard, danger, chance. 

To Risk, v. a. To hazard, to endanger. 

Risk’-er, s. He who risks. 

RITE=rite, s. Formal act of religion; external ob- 
servance, 

Rit’-u-al, 147 : a. and s. Pertaining to or prescribing 
rites :—s. A book containing rites. 

Rit/-u-al-ly, ad. By rites. 

Rit/-u-al-ist, 8s. One skilled in a ritual. 

RITORNELLO, r¥/-tor-n&i"-14, [Ital.] s. The 
burden or return of a song. 

RIVAGE=nivw/-dge, 99: 8. A shore. (Shaks] 

RIVAL=ri!-val, « and a. One who is in parsuit 
of the same object as another; one striving to excel 
another; an antagonist :—adj. Standing in competition. 

To NRi'-val, v. a. and nv. To strive in competition 
with, to emulate :—nea, [Shaks.] To be competitors. 

Ri'-val-ry, s. Competition, emulation. 

Ri/-val-stip, s. State of a rival; rivalry. 

Ri-val’-s-ty, 84: s. Equal rank; rivalry. (Shaks.] 

To RIVE=rive, v. a and . (See fot 
I Rivev=rived, 114: } the related words Rift, 

Riven, riv/-vn, 114: } &e.) To split; to cleave; 

to be split, to be divided by violeuce, 

Ril-ver, s One who splits or rives. 

To RIVEL, riv’-vl, 114: v. 2. To wrinkle. 

Riv’-el, Riv’-el-ling, s. A wrinkle; wrinkles. 

RIVER=r'v'-er, 8. A land current of water bigger 
than a brook. 

Riv’-er-et, s. A little river. (Drayton.] 

Ruiv/-v-LsT, 8. A streamlet, a small brook. 

eg The compounds are Riv’er-dragon ; Riv'er- god; 
Rw’er-horse; Rio’er-water ; &c. 

RIVET =riv'-t, 14: a A fastening pin efenched 
at both ends. 

To Riv’-et, v. a. To fasten with rivets; to clench; 
to fasten strongly. 

RIV U LET.—See under River. 

RIXATION, ricks-a/-shun, 188, 89: s. A braw} 
or quarrel. (Cockeram.} 

RIXDOLLAR, ricks-dél’-lar, 188, 33: #& A 


silver coin of Germany, Denmark, &c., gencrally neat 
a crown value. 


ROACH=roatch, 8. A fresh-water fish. 
ROAD=rode, s. A broad open way or public pas 


The sign = is nsed after modes of spelling that have no irreguiarliy of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tn, t.¢ ‘nission, 165: vizh-un, #. ¢. vision, 169: 
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thin, 166: then, 166. 


ROC 


sage; ground where ships may anchor; iuroad; jour- 
ney; actor state of travelling. 

Road’-steuad, (-stéd, 120) s. Place of anchorage. 

Road’-ster, s A horse Gt for travelling; « ship riding 
at anchor. 

Road’-way, 8. Road. [Shaks.] 

To ROAM:=-roam, v. n. and a. To wander, to 
ramble, to rove:—act. To wander over. 

Roam, Roam/’-ing, 8. Act of wandering. 

Ruam/-er, « One who roams. 

ROAN=rong, a. An epithet denoting the colour 
of a horse when bay, sorrel, or black, is very thickly 
interspersed with yray or white spots ; such is the de- 
tinition in the old Farrier’s Dictionary: it seems, how- 
ever, at present to be restricted toa mixture having a 
decided shade of red, a deep or black gray being 
called an iron gray 

To ROAR=rore, 108: v. m. To cry as a livn or other 
wild beast; to cry as in distress ; to make a loud noise. 

Roar, Roar-ing, 8. A loud nuvise. 

Roar’-er, s. One who roars ; 0 noisy brutal man; a 
horse quite broken in wind. 

ego For Roary, see Rory. 

To ROAST=rOast, v. a. To cook by placing or 
turning before a fire; to dry, to parch; to heat vio- 
lently; by a culloquial figure, to jeer, to banter: 
hence, Roasting, a severe bantering. 

Roast, a. and s. Roasted:—s. That which is 
roasted: To rude the rvast, to govern, to preside. 

Roast’-er, s. One who roasts; formerly, that which 
was used to roast with, a gridiron, sometimes the 
thing to be roasted, as a pig. 

ROB=rob, s. (An Arabic word.) Inspissated juice of 
apy ripe fruit. 

To ROB=rob, v. a. To deprive of any thing by un- 
lawful force or by secret theft; (Blackstone defines it, 
totake from the person of another feloniously, forcibly, 
and by putting him in fear; this is a limited sense 3) 
to take away as if without right 

Rob/-ber, s. One that robs, a plunderer. 

Rob/-ber-y, 129, 105: 8. Theft. 

ROBBINS, réb’-binz, s. pl, Rope-bande, meh 
as fasten sails to the yards. 

ROBE=rob, s. A gown or dress of state. 

To Robe, v. a. To dress as in a robe, to invest. 

ROBERT=rob/-ert, ) s. The proper name of a 

ROBIN=r6b’-in, \ man, frequently applied us 
a noun cummon: the former is nu uname of the herb 
sturk-bill ; the latter of the bird ruddock. 

Rob’/-ert’s-man, 8. One of Robin Hood's men; 
hence, in old statutes, a night robber geuerally. 

Rob’-ert-ine, 105: s. One of an order of monks 
named from Robert Flower, their founder, in 1137. 

Rob’-in-red”-breast, 120: 8. A robin. 

Rob’-in-guod"’-fel-low, 8. The fairy, Puck. 

33- See Round Rodin among the compounds of Rouud. 

ROBORANT=ro’-bé-rant, a. Strongthening. 

Ro’-bo-ra”-sion, 89: 8. A strengthening. [Unusual.) 

Ro-ho’-re-an, Ro-bo/-re-ows, 90: a. Stroug; 
made of oxk : in both senses little used. 

Ro-bust’, a. Strong, sinewy; vigorous. 

Ro-bust/-ness, s. Strength, vigour. 

Rou-bust’-ious, Cus, 146, 120) a. Robust; used 
at present only ludicrously or in a sense of contempt; 
and so the derivatives Robustivusly nud Robustiousness. 

ROC=réck, s._ A fabulous bird of the East. 

ROCAM BOLE=rick’-dm- bdle, s. A sort of wild 
garlic. 

ROCHE-ALUM.—See Rock-alum as a compound 
of Rock. Rochelle-salt, see in Supp. 

ROCHET, réck’-€t, 161: s A round frock, such 
as worn by peasants: it was anciently a garment of the 
higher slasses also, which Chaucer spells and pro- 


nounces rock-etfe’; a linen habit now peculiar to a 
bishop. 


ROCK=rock, s. 


Rock/-er, s. 
Rock/-ing, 8. State of being shaken. 
ROCK=rick, #. A large mass of stony mattes 


ROCKET=roéck’-ét, 14: s. 


RODE. 
RODOMONT=réd’-d-mont, s. and a. A blustering, 


ROL 


A distaff held tn the hand from 
which the wool was spun by twirling a ball below. 


To ROCK =rick, v. a. and ”. To move backwards 


and forwards; to move as a craiile or as in a cradle; 
hence, to lull:—sew. ‘Io move backwards and forwards. 
He or that which rocks. 


fixed in the earth; figuratively, strength, protection. 


Rock/-y, a Full of rocks; like a rock; hard. 
Rock’-:-ness, s. State or quality of being rocky. 
Rock’-less, a. Wanting rocks. (Dryden.) 

ear~ The com 


unds are Rocl’-alem, (the purest kind of 
alum ;) Rock'-basia, (a basin supposed to have been 
cut for druidical rites ;) Ruck’-butter, (a subsulphite of 
alumine oozing from certain rocks;) Rock’-crystal, 
(limpid quartz ;) Rock’-dve, (a species of deer;) Rock’. 
Jish, (name of certain fi-h;) Rock”-vil, (another name 
for petroleum ;) Rock’-pigeor, (that builds on rocks ;) 
Rock'-rose, (a plant;) Ruck’-ruby, (a name improperly 
given i Hee idaries to the garnet when it has a cast of 
blue;) Psat, (muriate of soda dug from the earth ;) 
Rock’-wood, (ligniform asbestos ;) Rock’-work, (imita- 
tion of rock.) &c. 

An artificial frework 
that rushes in the direction pointed. 


ROCKET=roéck’-€t, ¢. A plant, erwca. 
ROD=réd, s. The shoot or long twig of any wuody 


plant; an instrument of punishment made of twigs 
tied together; benoe, punishment; a wand or Jong 
slender stick, as fur fishing or measuring; hence par- 
ticularly, the length of 5g yards; a sceptre, 

—See To Ride; also Rood 


buisterous hero in the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto; 
henee, a vain boaster:—adj. Bragging. [Obs.] 


Rod’-o-mon-tade’, s. Empty; noisy blustering or 


rant: Rudumonta'do is the sume. 
To Rod’/-o-mon-tade”. v. n. To talk boastfully. 
Rod’-o-mon-ta’”-dor, 38: 8s. A boaster. 


ROE=ro, 189: s. A species of deer yet found in 


the highlands of Scotland; likewise called Roxsucx: it 
fs alsv used as the name of the female of the hart. 


ROE=ro, 8. The seed or spawn of fishes: that of 


the female is hard; of the male, soft. 

Ror!-stong, 8, A mineral resembling fish roe. 

ROGATION, rd-ga/-shin, s. Litany, supplication : 
Rogation-week, the seccnd week before Whitsunday, is 
50 called because of the extraordinary prayers and 

Tocessions appointed for the Monday, Tuesday, and 
ednesday before the devotion of Holy Thursday. 

ROGUE=rogw, 171: s. Originally, a beggar, a 
vagabond ; at present, a knave, a dishonest man: this 
is always the sense when usedin earnest; but jocularly 
it often means a sly fellow; and sometimes it is applied 
as a word of slight bantering tenderness to a female. 


To Rogue, v.n. To play the vagabond, or kuave. [(Obs.} 

Ro’-guy, (-gudy) a. Roguish. (L’Eatrange.) 

Ro’-guish, a. Vagrant; knavish; waggish. 

Ro!-guish-ly, ad. Like a rogues wantonly. 

Ro’-guish-ness, 8. Qualities of a rogue ; archness. 

Ro/-guer-y, 8. Life of a vagrant, (Obs. ;) knavish 
tricks; waggery, arch tricks. 

Rogue’-ship, s. Qualities or personage of a rogue in 
mockery. 

ROIN=roin, 29: s. A scab or scurf. [Chaucer.] 

ROINT.—See Aroynt. 

To ROISTER=roy’-ster, v. m. To bluster and act 


at discretion without regard to others: Zo Rotst is the 
same. (Obs. 


Roi’-ster, s. A blustering, bonstful fellow. 
Roi’-ster-ly, a. Lawless, violent. (Obs.) 
To ROLL=role, 116: v. a. and =. To cause to 


turn circularly; to revolve; to involve; to flatten bya 
roller —xew. To move or turn circularly; to run oa 


The schemes sntirc, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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RON 


wheels, to perform a periodical revolution; to move 
wil undulation; to be moved with violence: To roll a 
drum is to beat it so as to produce a continued sound 


like . bat ofa rolling ball. 


Rull, #. Act of rolling; state of being rolled; the 
thing rolling; mass mude round; a cylinder; writing 


rolled on itself; hence, 


ublic writing; a register, a 
catalugue, a chronicle: 


‘Estrange, by a French idiom, 


uses it for a part in a play; the roll of a drum is a 


continued sound 

and uoise. 
Rol'-ler, s. That which rolls, or is rolled; a heavy 

rolling-stone to level walks; a fillet; a bandage. 
Rol’-ling-pin’, s. A cylinder to mould paste. 
Rol-ling-press’, 8. Board on cylinders for pressing. 


like that ofa ball rolling with force 


Rol-ly-pool/-y, 8, An old game in which a ball is 


rolled into a poul. 
ROMAGE, &c.—See Rummage. 
ROMAIC, ROMANCE, &c. — See tu the next class. 


ROMAN=ro-ma4n, a. and 8. Belonging to Rome; 


papal:—s. A native of Rome, ancient or modern. 


Rome, (rome, 107) 8. The capital city of ancient 
Italy; the modern city on the same site or nearly, and 
the seat of the popedum. 

To Ro/-man-ize, v. a. and x. To Latinize, to fil 
with modes of Ruman speech; tocu.vert to the Roman 
Catholic church :—ses. ‘Tu follow a Roman opinion or 
idiom. 

Ro’-man-ism, 158: s. Tenets of the Roman church. 

Ro/-man-ist, s. A Boman Catholic. 

Ro’-mish, a Boman; popish. 

Ro’-mist, s. A Romanist. 

Rome’-pen-ny, 

Rome’-scot, 

Ro-ma’-1c, s. The language of the descendants of the 
Eastern Romans, of the modern Greek. 

Ro-mance’, 8. Primarily, the language called by 
French philologers La Lan Romane, which in the 
ninth century had formed itself in Frauce out of the 
Latin spoken by the Roman Gauls and that of the 
Franks who had conquered and vettled among them ; 
hence, a tale written in the Romauce language; and 
hence, a tuie of wild adventure, of war aud love, such 
as suited the taste of the middle ages: in modern ap- 
plication, a tale imitating the ancient romances in 
sentiment or extravagance ; and hence, a fictiua, a lie. 

To Ro-mance’, v. n. To forge, to lie. 


8. Peter-pence, which see. 


Ro-man/-cer, s. A writer of romances; a forget of 


tales, aliar. Ro-man’-ti-cist (modern) is the same. 
Ro-man’-cy,a. Romantic. [Obs.] 
Ro-man’-tic, 88: | a. Resembling the tales of ro- 
Ro-man!-ti-cal, mance; wild, extravagant, fan- 
ciful; improbable, false. Heuce, Ru-man’ -ti-cium. 
Ro-man’-ti-cal-ly, ad. Extravaguntly. 
Ro/-man-xsque’, (-Esk, 189) s The common 
dialect of Languedoc and some other southern parts of 


France, a remnant of the oki Romance language, but 
now becoming extinct. 


Ro-maNsH’, & The curtuption of Latin spoken by 
the Grisons of Switzerland. 

ROMES tomers A rude girl, fond of boisterous 

ay. 

T Romp, v. 2. To play aa a romp. 

Romp’-ish, a. Fond of romping. 

Romp’-ish-ness, & Disposition to romping. 

RONDEAU, ron’-dé, 108: s, An ancient form 


of poetry cummonly consisting of thirteen verses, of 


which eight have one rhyme, and five another, divided 
into three parts, with a repetition of the first in an 
equivocal sense at the end of the third: in music, a 
“wht air which ends with the first strain repeated, 
commonly spelled as well as pronounced, Rondo. 


RONDLE, rén/-dl, 101: s. A round mass. 
Ron’-purx, & A round, a circle. (Shaks.} 
RONG.—See To Ring. 


ROR 
RONION, riin’-y3n, 116, 146: s. A fat balsy 


woman, (Shaks.] 

RONT.—See Runt. 

ROOD-==ro0d, s. The fourth part of an acre, or 40 
square poles; in long measure the sume asa rod. 

ROOD:-=ré0d, s. The cross, or an image of Christ 
on the cross, with the Virgin and St. John. 

Rood!-loft, s A gallery in the charch with the rood. 

ROOF -=<ro0f, s The cover or upper part of a building; 
hence, a house; the areh of a vault; the upper part ot 
the mouth. 

To Roof, v. a. To cover with a reof. 

Roof'-y, a. Having roofs. (Dryden.) 

Roof’-ing, #. Materials of a roof. 

Roof’-less, a. Wanting a shelter, uncovered. 

ROOK, rdok, 118: s A bird resembling a crow, 
that feeds not on carrion, but often robs the corn-fields; 
figuratively, one who congregates with others to steal; 
a cheat; a trickish, rapacious fellow. 

To Rok, v. n. and a. To rob, to cheat. 

Rook’-y, a. Inhabited by rooks. (Shaks.] 

Rovk’-er-y, s A nursery of rooks; in low language 
a place fur cheats and prostitutes. 

ROOK=r60k, s. Acastle at chess. 

To Rovk, v. a. To castle at chess; to ruck. 

ROOM-=riom, @ Space; way unobstructed; place 
station; apartment in a house; in an obsolete sense, 


office: old authors use Rvemth fur space, and Roomthy 
for roomy. 


Room/’-y, 103: a. Spacious, wide, large. 

Room/’-t-ness, 8. State of being roomy. 

Room’-age, 99: s Space, place. (Wotton.} 

Room/’-fel, 117: @. Abounding with room. 

ROOST=rdvst, s. That on which a bird sits to 
sleep; act of sleeping as a fowl. 

To Roost, v. x. To sleep as a fowL 

ROOT=ro0t, s. That part of a plant which fs in the 
earth, and nourishes the parts above; the bottom, the 
lower part; a plant whose root is esculent: in figurative 
senses, the original; first ancestor; fixed residence ; 
deep impression. For the verb To Root, see Supp. 

Root’-y, 105 2 @. Full of roots. 

Root-let, s. A radicle; fibrous part of a rovt. 

Root!-ed, a Fixed deep, radical. 

Root’-ed-ly, ad. Deeply, strongly. 

Root!-er, s. One who tears up by the roots. 

aax~ The compounds are Ruot’-buund; Root’ -built; Ruot?- 
house; Rovt’-leaf, &c. 

ROPALIC=ré-pal’-tck, 88: @. Club-formed. 

ROPE = 10R) s. Alarge cord; a string; a halter; 
a cable; a halser; any row of things depending, as of 
ouious: when used asa name for the intestines of birds, 
as the ropes of woodcocks, it appears to be unallied in 
etymulogy. 

To Rope.—See lower. 

Ro/-per-y, 8. Place where ropes are made; tricks 

deserving a rope or halter. 

@a~ Other compounds are a aie : pipers 

ope’ trick, 


Rope-lad’der ; Rupe’-maker ; -making; 
iat - Hop? walk (plaos where 


(that is, deserving a halter; 
they make ropes,) &e. 

To Rorg, v.n. To have such a stale or consistency 
as to draw out into threads, to concrete in viscous fila- 
ments, to be viscous, 

Ro’-py, a. Viscous, tenacious, glutinous. 

Ro’- pi-ness, gs. State of being ropy. 

ROQUELAURE, rock’-é-lor’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 
cloak for men. 

RORAL=rord-dl, 47: a. Dewy. (Green, 1754.: 

Ro/-rid, a. Dewy. (Granger, 1621.] 

Ro/-ry, a. Dewy. (Fuirfax, 1610.) 

Ro-ra/-fion, 89: 8. A falling of dew. [Disused.]} 

Ro-rif’-er-ous, 87: a. Producing dew. 


The sigu = is used after modce of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Ceasonants: mish-iin, t. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-in, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166; thén 166. 
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ROT KOU 


Ro-rif-lv-ent, 109: a. Flowing with dew. 
Ros/-cid, a. Roral, rorid, rory, dewy. (Bacon.] 
ROSE, part.—See To Rise. 

ROSARY .—See in the next class. 


ROSE=roz,, 153% 8. A well-known plant and 
flower of various species, of which the most usual is 
the pink-coloured; Under the rose, iu secret. See Supp. 

Rosed, (rOzed, 114) a. Crimsoned, flushed. (Shaks.] 

Rosy, a. Resembling a rose in bloom, beanty, colour, 
or fragrance; made in f.rm of arose: The compounds 
are u"sy-bu’somed, Ri/"sy-crownca’, Ke. 

Ro’-si-ness, 8. Quality of being rosy. 

ltu'-se-al, (r6/-zd-@1 == roze/-yal, collog . rd/-zhé-dl, 
147) a. Rosy. (Crashaw.] 

Ro’-se-ate, (collog. r0/-zhé-dte) a. Rosy. 


Ro/-si-er, (collog. rd/-zhé-er) s. A rose-bush, [Spens.]} 


Ro!- 54-15, (r0/-2d-réy) 8. A bed of roses; a chaplet ; 
a striny of Leads used by Roman Catholics, by which 
they cunnt their prayers. 

Ro-serre’, (-z8t) s. An ornament made up in the 
form of a rose; a red colour used by painters, formerly 
spelled und pronounced Ro’-set. 

U8B/-MAR-¥, 8, Rose-marino,—a fragrant plant. 

Gay Other compounds of Ruse are Rosé-bay, (a plant;) 
Rose’-bud; Rove'-bush: Ruse’-gali, (an excrescence on 
the dog-rose;) Rose’-mallow, (a plant;) Roseé-noble, 
(an ancient English coin stamped with a rose ;) Ruse’- 
quartz, (a mineral;) Rose'-root, (a plant;) Ruse’- 
water; Rose'-wood, (a wood named from its odour, ) &c. 

ROSICRUCIAN, riz/-d-crov-sh’ain, 151, 109, 
147; s. anda (Compare Roscid and Crucible.) One 
of those philosophers who by dew, which they deemed 
the most powerful dissolver of goid, sought for light, or 
the philosophers’ stone, as signified by the cross on 
their crucibles,—a set of alchymists who arose in Ger- 
many in the fourteenth century >—adj. Of the Kosi- 
crucians. 

ROSIN, réz’-in, s. Resin, which is the proper form 
of the word; yet the former is always used for the sub- 
stance when employed in a sulid state for ordinary 
pu poses, 

7a Rov-in, va. To rb with rosin. 

Ros’t-ny, a. Resembling rosin. 

ROSLAN D=réss/-land, s. Heathy land. 

Ros’-szi, 14: s. Light land: henes Ros'sely, (a:l.) 


ROSTER=rés'-ter, s. A table by which the duty 
of military officers is regulated, 


ROSTRAL=rés/-tral, a. Resembling the benk of 
aship; pertaining to a beak. Rostralinus, se Supp. 
Ros’-tra-ted, a. Beaked, {Botany ;) furnished or 

adorned with beaks of ships or of Lirds. 

Ros’-trum, [Lat.] s. (pf. Rostra.) Beak of a bird ; 
beak of a ship; something shaped as a beak ; the stage 
or pulpit in the ancient Roman forum from which ha. 
raugues were made to the people, so called because it 
“vas first adorned with the rostra of the ships of the 
first naval victory obtained by the tepublic: Ros'te, a 
little beak, occurs as a botanical term, See it in Supp, 

ROSY, &c.—See under Rose. 

To ROT=r5t,v.n. anda. To he decomposed by 
valural process; to putrefy :—act. To make putrid. 
Rot, s. Putrefaction ; specially, a disease of sheep: 

Rut’-gut, (subs.,) a low word for bad small beer. 

Rot’-ten, 114: a. Putrid; not sound; hence, not 
firm, not to be trusted, not trusty, 

Rot'-ten-ness, s. Quality of beiug rotten. 

Rot’-TEN-srone, 8. A soft stone used for polishing. 

ROTA=ro'-td, [thus as Eng.] 8. Literally, a 
Wheel. applied as the name of a court of papal juris. 
diction consisting of twelve ductors; also, a ebilb of 
poiticiaus, whom the middle of the seventrentiicentury 
Were for establishing in Enugland a government by 


Ro/-ta-ted, a. Wheel-shaped; whirled round. 

Ro’-ta-tive, 105: a, Turning as a wheel. 

Ro’-ta-tor-y, a. Running round quickly. 

Ro-ta!-tion, 89: 8. Act of turning ; vicissitu 

Ro-ta’-tor, 38: s. That which gives a cireular a 
rulling motion: hence, the name of a muscle. 

Ro-ta’-to-plane, a. Wheel-shaped and flat. [Bot] 

Rore, s. An old instrument played with a wheel, 3 
sort of hurdygurds ; a repetition as by a wheel, which 
constantly brings round each spoke to the same place 
agnio; hence the phrase By rote, by mere mechanical 
ret ‘tition, ia which the an rstandiug has no share. 

To Rote, v. 8. and a. To go out by rotation. (Un- 
usuial.J—act. (Shaks.] To learn by rote. 

ROTH ER=roth’-er, a. Bovine. [Oba] In Roth'er- 
nai/s it ix a corruption of Rudder. 

N, &c.—Sce under To Rot. 
ROTUND=r6-tiind’, a. Round; spherical. 
Ro-tun’-di-ty, 84: s. Roandness; sphericity. 
Ro-tun’-do, s. A building round inside and out. 
Ro-tun!-di-fo'-l:-ous, 9U, 120: a. Having round 

leaves. 

ROUEL’, rd0/-ay, Fr,] 170: s. A confirmed rake. 

ROUGE, roozh, [Fr.] 170: a. and «, Red :—s. 
Red paint. 
® Rouge, v. n. and a. To paint with ronge. 

ROUGH =ruff, 120, 162: a. and «. Rugged from 
inequalities on the surface, harsh to the feel; hence, 
harsh to the taste, to the ear, tothe sight, and to the 
apprehension or sentiment; austere; coarse; scvere; 
rude; not polished ; covered with hair; disordered in 
appearance; tempestuous; terrible :—s. State of be 
ing coarse or unfinished, as materials or work in the 
rough: some writers have used it for rough weather. 

RougW/-ly, ad. With roughness. 

Rough’-ness, 8. State or quality of being rough ; 
severity; violeuce of operation; coarseness; teinpes- 
tuousucss. - 

To Rough'-en, (riif’-fn) v. a. and #. To make 
shag ty inex. To grow rough. 

@@ The compounds aro Tu Rough'-cast, (to form with 
inequalities, and hence, asa noun, applied to a kind 
of plaster mixed with pebbles ;) To Ro A’ -draw, (tc 
trace radely tor first purposes; hence ugh’-drawn, 
and Rough!-draft;) ugh’-footed, (having the fect 
covered with feathers as if with hair, which is the case 
with some birds;) To Rough’-hew, ° hew rudely for 
first purposes; hence, Ruwgh -hewn;) Rough’ rider, (one 
that breaks horses fur riding ;) Rough!-shod, (as a 
horse when the shoe is roughened ;) To Rough’. work, 
(to work coarseiy or withont finis > hence, Ruugh’- 


torought;) &e. 

ROULEAU, 100-10, [Fr.] 170: ». A tittle ro, 
usually applied to a roll of current coins making a 
certain sum. 

To ROUN=rown, v. a. and n. To whisper. (Ovs.: 

ROUNCE=rownczy, s. Handle of a press. 

ROUNCEVAL=rown'-cé-val, 8. A sort of pea. 

ROUND==zownd, 31: a. ad. prep. and s. Cir. 


cular, cylindrical, spherical; whole, not broken, as a 
round number ; hence, from the notion of unbroken, 
we use it to signify smooth, continuous, and full in 
sound; and because a round number is an unbrok#u 
number, a round sum or price, a round pace or rate is 
@ full or great price, pace, &c.; and to be round in 
speech is to be full or complete in expression with«tt 
mincing the meaning :—aur. Circu arly; out of a 
direct line; on all sides; in a round manner :—prep. 
About; all over; on every side of:—s. A circle, a 
sphere, an orb; the little cylindrical step of a ladder; 
that which is to go ronnd,—the glass filled for drink- 
ing; the discharge of his gun by each man of a mili- 
tary body; a revolution; a rotation ; the appointed 
walk of a guard or officer; a song or dance with a re- 
turn to the same point Rouading, a Tope bound round. 
: To Round, v.a. and #. To make circular, cylindri. 
rotation, ae cal, or spherical ; to surround: to move about any 
Ru!-tar-y, a. Going round, whirling. thing; fo make protuberant or to incline to sphericity 


The echeines entire, and the principles to which the aumbere refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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ROW 


to make swelling or full in sound :—eew. To grow 
round ; to go round: in o'd authors, the active verb 
is sometimes corruptly used for Tu Rown. 

Round’-ly, a. and ad. Like a circle :—ardv. In a 
round form; in a round manner, with round expres 
sion; ata round rate; completely, in earnest. 

Round!-ness, s. The quality or state of being round, 
literally or figuratively. 

Round’ ish, a. Inelining to be round. 

Round’-ish-ness, s. State of being roundish. 

Round’-let, @ A little circle. 

Round’-ure, (not Rounder) s. Roundness. (Shaks.] 

Rounp/-4-BouT, a. and s. Ample, extensive; indi- 
rect, loose; —s. A horizontal wheel on which children 
ride; a sort of surtout. 

Rounp‘-81, \ 8. (See Rondeau.) A song or 

Rounp’-g-.ay, } tane, and also a dance, in which 
passages or parts are repeated; the former word also 
cecurs in the sense of a round form of figure. 

€Q@™ Other compounds are Round’-headed, (having a 
round tup;) Roued’-head, (a Puritan in the days of 
Cromwell, so called from the practice of cropping their 
hair round ;) Round’-Avuse, (the constable's prison, so 
called from its former usual shape;) Ruund’-robin, 
(strictly, Round-ribbon,—a signature of names in a 
circle, 20 as to make it impossible to know who signed 
first;) &c. 

Jo ROUSE, rowz, 151, 189: v.a. and n. To 


wake from rest or dulaess; to excite to thought; to 


lo awake; to be excited. 

Rouse, s. An exciting: from another but a doubtful 
etymology, it used to signify a large glass tilled to the 
utmost in honour of a health proposed. 

Rou!-ser, s. He or that which rouses. 

ROUT=rowt, 31: 8. A clamorous multitude, a 
crowd ; hence, To put tu the rvut is to break the ranks 
and drive in disorder; also, us used by Chaucer, 
Spenser, and our videst writers, a are | or multi- 
tude of select persons—n sense revived by modern 
custom, according to which a rout is u fashionable 
assembly or large evening party. 

To Rout, v. a. and 2. To dissipate and put to con- 
fusion by defeat :—new. (Bacon.] To assemble in 
clamorous crowds. 

To ROUT=rowt, v. n, To snore. (Chaucer.]} 

To ROUT=rowt, v. a. To rvot or search as in the 
ground, to search. (A low word.] 

ROUTE, root, (Fr.] 170: s. Road, way. 

Roo t1nr’, (roo-tene’, 10-4) s. Ordinary or beaten 
way, custom, practice. 

To ROVE=rove, v. un. and a. To ramble, to range, 
to wandcr ;—act. To wander over. 

Ro/-ver, s. He that roves; a fickle man; a pirate: 
To shout at rorers was to shoot at a distant object in- 
stead of the butt, which was nearer: hence, there was 
a sort of arrow called a rover. 

ROW, row=r0, 7: 8. A rank or file; a number of 
things ranged in a line. 

ROW=row,31: s. Ariotous noise, a riot. [Low word.] 

To ROW, row=r10, 7: v. a. and n. To impel by 
ours :—aeu. To labour with the oar. 

Row’-er, 36: 8. One that rows. 

Row/-a-ble, a, That may be rowed; that may be 
rowed upon,—navigable. = 

Row’-1.0cx, (cod/og. rul/-lock) 8. That part of a 
boat's gunnel on which th: car rests in rowing. 

Row’-ponrt, (-pdurt, 130) 8. A port-hole in small 
vessels for working an oar in a calin. 

ROW EL=row’-él, 31, 14: s. Literally, a little 
wheel, or something cylindrical: hence, a little flat 
ring in horses’ bits; the puints of a spur turning ona 
little axis; a roll of hair or silk to put into a wound 
and keep it open for the sake of the discharge. 

To Row'-el, v. a. To make a wound and keep it 

a by a rowel 
ROWEN-=row’-n, 31:8. A field kept up till after 


put intoaction; tostart as a beast from his lair:—aneuw. |. 


RUC 


Micharlmas, that the coro left on the ground may 
sprout into yreen, 

ROYA L=roy'-a@l, a. and a. Kingly, regal; noble, 
iNustrions:—s, Shoot of a stag’s head; highest sai! 
of aship; kindof small mortar: one of the soldiera 
of the first regiment of foot, said to be the oldest re- 
gular corps in Europe ; the highest sail of a ship 

Roy’-al-ly, ad. In a royal manner. 

Roy‘-al-ty, #. Kingship; state of a king; emblems 
of kinyzly authority. 

Roy’-al-ist, s, Adherent to a king. 

Roy’-al-ism, 158: #. Attachment to royalty. 

To Roy'-al-ize, v. a. To make royal. 

Roy’-rr-et, & A petty king. (Dis:scd.] 

To ROYNE=roin, v. a. To gnaw. (Spenser.) 

ROYN ISH=roin/-ish, a. Mean, paltry. [Obs.) 

ROYTISH=roit/-Ish, a. Wild. [Beaumont.] 


To RUB=rib, v. a. and 2. To move as the hand 
or a brush against something with friction; to scour, 
to wipe; to press or more [some substance) against 
another for the purjore of leaving some of the sub- 
stance upon the other; to obstruct by collision; to 
remove by friction, with or out; to touch hard :— 
neu, To fret; to make a friction ; to get through many 
difficulties: Tv rub down, to clean or curry: To rub up, 
to excite, to awaken; to polish, to refresh. 

Rub, ¢. Aet of rubbing, friction; collision; nneven- 
ness of surface; part against which something rubs; 
difficulty, cause of uneasiness, 

Rub/-ber, s. One that rubs; that with which one 
rubs; a coarse file; a whetstone; at whist and some 
other games, it means two games won out of three. 

Rub’-stone, s. A stone for scouring or sharpening. 

Rus!-sisu, 8. Originally, Rubbage, offscourings, or 
refuse; at present, ruins of buildings, or refuse fray- 
ments of building materials; (this was anciently 
called Reb’-b/-;) mingled mass; any thing vile and 
worthless, From Rubble, we have Rnb’-bly, a. 

Rub’-ble-stone, s. A stone rubbed by water. 


RUBESCENT=roo-bés/-sént, 109: a. Growing 
or becoming red; tending tored. 

Ro’-se.-111e, s. A mineral, red tourmalin. 

Ru-si-can, a. Red predominating over gray in the 
colour of a horse: it isa French word, and this is the 
French definition; buta radicwn horse in the Farrier’s 
Dictionary is said to be bay, sorrel, or black. with light 
pray or white on the flanks, the gray or white not be- 
ng predominant there; compare Roan. 

Ro’-pi-ce, 8.—See lower, under Ruby. 

Rvu’-ni-cunp, a. Inclining to redness, as n drunkard’s 
nose; hence, Ru'bicun’ dity, (subs. ) 


; Ru/-pi-vorM, a. Having the form of red. 


To Ro’-wi-vy, 6: v. a. To make red ; originally 
a term of old chemistry. 

Rw-bilic, 88: a. Making red. Rebifacient, s. 

Ru-bi-fi-ca’'-tion, 89: . Act of making red. 

Ro’-s1-0vs.— See lower, under Ruby. 

To Ro’-ser-cary, v. a. To distinguish by red. 

Ref/-bri-cate, a. Marked with red, rubricated. 

Rw-bric, a. and 8. Marked with red; Milton usew 
Ru!brical :—s. A direction printed in a book, so called 
because originally printed in red: hence, To Rubric 
to rubricate or mark by red. 


Rv’-ny, (rd0/-béy) s. Redness ; any thing red, bat 
specinily a precions stone next in hardness and value 
to a diamond; also, a carbuocle, or large red pimple. 

Ref-bied, 114: a. Red as a miby. (Shaks. Milton.’ 

Ru!-bi-ous, 120: a. Ruddy, red. (Shaks) 

Re/-bi-cel, s. A variety of ruby. 

RUBLE, rov-bl, 109, 101: s. A Russian silver 
coin of value about a half crown. 

To RUCK-=«rick, v. 2. To sit as a hen on oggs. 

Ruck, 8. Acrease: hence Jo Ruck is also tw crease. 


RUCTATION, ruck-ta’-shun, 89: s. A belching, 


The sign = is uaed afer modcs of spelling tbat have no Irregularity of sound. 
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RUG 


RUD-rid, a. and s. Red, ruddy, rosy :—s. Red- 
ness, blush: hence, Zo stud, to make red. (Chaucer. 
Spenser.] 


RUN 


Rug’-ged-ness, s. Stste or quality of being rugerd 
Ro-cos’, (-gooe, 152) a. Rough with wrivkies 
hence, as us by Brown, Ragos’ity, ( subs.) 


Rud/-dy, a. Approaching redness: Dryden applies it Ro’-aix, (r00/-jin) s. A nappy cloth, (Obs ;) 2 


as an epithet to gold. 

Rud/-di-ness, #. Quality of being red. 

Ruv’-pig, 101: ¢ Red earth, red ochre or iron ore. 

Rud!-dle-man, s. One who digs ruddle. 

Rud’-dock, & A redbreast. 

RUDDER=rid’-der, s. That by which a ship is 
steered; any thing that guides or governs. 

RUDE, rood, 109: «. Untaught, barbaroas, savage ; 
ignorant, raw; artless, inelegant; rugged; harah; 
rough, coarse; uncivil, 

Rude’-ly, ad, In a rade manner. 

Rude/-ness, s. State or quality of being rude. 

Rudes'-by, 151: 3. A rade fellow. (Shuks.} 

Rx’'-der-a"/-tion, 89: s. A paving with rude mate. 


rials, or common pebbles: hence, Re’derary, formed of 
rubbish, 


RUDENTURE, rdv/-dén-tdre, 147: 8. The 
figure of a rope or staff with which the flutings of 
columns are frequently filled up. 

RUDIMENT, rov/-dé-mént, 109: s. First prin- 
ciple, first elements first, unshapen beginning; first 
part of education: Tu Rudiment is quite disused. 

Rw’-di-men".tal, a. Initial. 

RUE, r&d, 109, 189: s. A herb, also called herb 
of , because holy water was sprinkled with it. 

To RUE, rd0, 109: v. a. and x. To grieve for, to 
regret, to lament:—aeu. (Chaucer.} To have com- 
passion, 

Rue, 8. Sorrow, repentance. (Shaks.} 

Rue’-ful, 117: a. Mournful, sorrowful. 

Rue’-ful-ly, ad. Mournfully, sorrowfully. 

Rue’-ful-ness, s. Mournfulness, sorrowfulness. 

RUELLE, rw-él, [Fr.] 170: 8. A circle ot 
assembly at a private house, (Dryden.} 

RUF ESCENT.—See under Rufous. 


RUFF=riff, s. A puckered linen ornament formerly 
worn about the neck ; any thing collected into puckers; 
it also signifies a state of roughness; sometimes, in 
old authors, of newness; a fish is so named from its 
rough scales, and a bird probably from its feathers. 

To Ruff, v. a. To make rough, to disorder ; at cards, 
to put on a trump instead of following suit: hence 
ng sometimes si es the act of trumping. 

To Ruw-vig, 101; v. a. and wn. To put out of 
form, to disorder; to discompose; to surprise; to 
throw disorderly together :—new. To grow rough; to 
flutter ; in an old sense, to be rough, to jar. 

Ruf'-fle, s. That which is disordered ; that which is 
not laid smooth ; that which is rough or jars; hence, 
a tumult; linen pluited furan ornament; a roll in a 
drum in presenting arms. 

Ruf'-fler, s. A awaggerer. [Obs.] 

Ruf’-ter-hood, 118: s. A hood worn by a hawk 
when fresh or first drawn. 


RUFFIAN, ruff-yan, 146: s. and a. A brutal, 
boisterous fellow ; a robber; a cut-throat s—adj. Bru- 
tal, suvage, boisterous. 

To Ruf’-fan, v. n. To play the ruffian. [Shaks.] 

Ruf-fian-ly, a. Like a ruffian, brutal. 

RUFOUS, rov/-fiis, 109, 120: a. Red. 

Rw-fes!-cent, a. Becoming red. 

RUG=rug, s. Originally, an adjective, signifying 
rough; hence, a coarse, nappy, woullen cloth or cover. 
det; and formerly a rough woolly dog: Rug’-guwned, 
wearing a coarse gown. 

Ruo!-cxp, (rig’-guéd, 77) «. Rough, of uneven 
surface ; not neat; shaggy; rough or harsh to the ear; 


discomposed, sour, suriy; savage, brutal; stormy, 
buisterous. 


Rug’-ged-ly, ad In a rugged manner. 


surgeon's rasp. 

RUIN, rod/-in, 109: s. Fall, overthrow, destroe. 
tion; remains of buildings or cities aemolished ; mis 
chief, bane, 

To Ri/-in, v. a, and ®. To subvert, to demo.ish; ts 
destroy; to deprive of felicity, of fortune, of honuur. 

articularly the honour of female chastity or maiden. 
Pood x—new. (Unusual.) To full in ruins; to ran to 
ruin. A ruinated work is an artificial ruin. 

Rw’-in-er, s. One that ruins. 

To Rw/-in-ate, v. a. To ruin. (Obs. or vulgar. ] 

Rw’+-na’-sion, 89: 8. Ruin. (Oba. or collog.j 

Ru!-in-i-form, a. Looking like ruins, a term in 
mineralogy. 

Ru!-in-ows, 120: a. Fallen to ruins; more com 
monly, producing ruin, destructive. 

Rse'-in-ous-ly, ad. With ruin. 
s/-in-ous-ness, 8. A ruinous state. 

RULE, r35l, 109: s. Government, sway, contral ; 
precept according to which something is to be dunce; 
an instrument for drawing lines and measuring ; av- 
ciently, regularity, propriety of behaviour: there was 
omy a correspondent adjective, Ru’ty, signifyinz 
ordeily. 

Tu Rule, v. a. and #. To govern, to control ; to 
settle as bya rule; to mark with lines :—nex. To have 
power or command, with over. 

Rw’/-ler, s. He or that which rules; a governor; an 
instrument for drawing lines. 

RUM=run, s. A spirituous liquor from the West 
Indies, distilled from molasses, 

UM=run, s. A queer old-fashioned person, par- 
ticularly a parson, (Swift;] an old book, [Obs] 

Rum, a. Old-fashioned, odd, queer. [A cant word still 
in use.) 

To RUMBLE, rim/-bl, 101: v.98. To make a 
low, heavy, continued sound. 

Rum/-bler, 36: s. He or that which rambles. 

Rum/-bling, s. A low hvarse noise. 


To RUMINATE, ro0/-mé-ndt, 109: v. 2. and 
a. To chew the cud, hence, to muse,‘to think again 
and again :—act. To chew over again ; to meditate over 
and over, For other related words, see Supp. 

Ree/-mi-na!-tor, 38: s. One that ruminates. 

Ru!-mi-na’-tion, 8. Property ofruminating ; reflection. 

Rw/-mi-nant, a. and s. Chewing the cud:—s. An 
animal that chews the cud. 

To RUMMAGE=rim!-mdg:, 99: v. a. and x 
To search among many things by turning them over: 
—neu. To search places. 

Rum/’-mage, 8. Act of rummaging. (Colloq.] 

RUMMER=rum'-mer, s. A large drinking-gines. 

RUMOUR, r00’-mor, 109, 38 : &. Flying as 
popular report; a current hearsay. 

To Ru/-mour, v. a, To report abroad. 

Rzw’-mout-er, 8. A spreader of news. 

ROUMP=rump, s. The end of the back-bone of 
beasts, and contem perce of human beings; the 
buttocks ; figuratively, the aecue of something which 
lasts longer than the original ; hence the epithet 
of the parliament which abolished the House of Lords 
in Cromwell's time, and was afterwards abolished 
Cromwell; hence, a Rump’-er was one who ha 
favoured or pelonged to the Rump. 

RUMPLE, rum/-pl, 101: ¢, An unintended dis- 
orderly pucker. 

To Rum’-ple, v. a. To disorder by rumples. 

To RUN=run,) v.27. and a. To move on ths 
I Ran=ran, } ground with the swiftest action of 

Run=run, f the legs. as distinguished from 
walking, leaping, &c.; to move with the legs, but 
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RUSH=rush, s. A plant of many species witha 
long pointal, growing ira in wet places; any 
thing proverbially wort iless. 

Rushed, (rusht, 114, 143) a. Abounding in rushes. 

Rush’-y, a. Made of rushes. 

Rush’-i-ness, 8. State of being full of rushes. 

Rush/-er, s. One who strewed rushes. (Obs.] 

«> The compounds are Rush’-like, Rush-can‘dle, &c. 

T, RUSH=rush, v.#. To move with violence or 
tumultuous rapidity; to enter with eagerness; it may 
be met with as an active verb. 

Rush, s. A driving forward. 

Rush/-er, s. One who rushes.-—See also above. 

Rush’-ing, @. Violent, tumultuous coarse. 

RUSK=rusk, s. Light hard cake or bread. 

RUSMA=rus’-md, s. A Turkish depilatory. 

RUSS=riss, a. and s. Russian. 

Rus'-sian, (rush’-’a@n, 147) a. and s. Pertaining 
to Russia:—s. A native or the language of Russia. 
RUSSET=rus’-sét, 14: a. and s. Reddishly 
brown; through mistake sometimes used for gray; 
coarse, homespun, rustic:—s. A country dress; @ 

russeting. 

To Rus/-set, v. a. To give a russet colour to. 

Rue’-set-y, 105: a. Of a russet colour. 

Rus’-set-ing, s. A name of some apples. 

RUST=rust, s. The oxide of a metal which gathers 
on the surface from disuse; any foul matter contracted; 
loss of power by inactivity. 

To Rust, v. #. and a. To gather rust; to degenerate 
in idleness :—act. To make rusty; to grow inert. 

Rust’-y, a. Infected with rust; impaired by io 
activity; having matter gathered as of rust; reasty, 
(by corruption ;) morose, surly. 

Rust’-i-ly, ad. In a rusty state. 

Rust’<-ness, 8. State of being rusty. 

RUSTIC=ris’-tick, a. and s. Pertaining to the 
country, rural ; roush, savage, rude; plain, unadorned, 
artless, simple, honest :—s. An inhabitant of the coun- 
try, a clown, a swain; rough work in masoury, in imi- 
tation of simple nature. 

Rus’/-ti-cal, a. Rustic. 

Rus -ti-cal-ly, ad. In a rustic manner. 

Rus’-ti-cal-ness, 8. Rasticity. 

Rus-tic’-ty, 54, 59, 105: s. State or quality of 
being rustic,—simplicity 3 rudeness; savageness. 

To Rus’-ti-cate, v. 2. and a. To reside in the coun- 
try:—act. To banish into the country; to banish from 
college for a time. 

Rus/-ti-ca’-tion, 89: 3. Act of rusticating ; state of 
being rusticated. 

To RUSTLE, ris’-sl, 156, 1012: v2. To make 
a noise as of the rubbing of silk or dry leaves. 

Rus’-tling, s. The noise of that which rustles. 

RUTerut, 8. Deep track of a wheel. 

Rur-rTER-E!N, & One old in crafty ways [1546.| 

Rur-ri-Er, 8. A direction for the route, whether by 
land or sea; an old traveller. (Cotgrave.] 

To RUT=rut, v. n. To desire to come together, used 
of deer, and hence of some other animals, 

Rut, s. Copulation of deer and some other animals. 

Rut!-tish, a. Wanton, salacious. (Shaks.] 

RUTH, rooth, 117: 8. Mercy, pity. compassion 
misery, sorrow. (Obs. or Poet.} 

Ruth'-ful, 117: a. Merciful rueful, woful. 

Ruth'-ful-ly, ad. Sadly ; wofu'ly. 

RutA'-less, a. Cruel, pitiless, barbarous. 

Ruth’-less-ly, ad. Without pity; cruelly. 

Ruth’-less-ness, s. Want of pity, cruelty. 

RUTILANT, ro0-té-Idot, 109: «. Shining. 


without restrietiun to the specific action ; to move with- 
out restriction to the legs as the means; hence, to 
nove generally, to go, tu pass; in most applications it 
carries with it the notion of swiftness or violence, but 
ia others it signifies an even and smooth progression, 
as tu flow ; to have a course in any direction, or & con- 
tinual tenor of any kind; to be in force, to be gene- 
rally received, to melt, to flow, to be liquid; to emit 
or let flow as a liquid; to excern pus or matter :—act. 
‘To make to move swiftly or forcibly 5 hence, to force 
forward, to drive; to incur: it often becomes active 
by ellipsis of a preposition ; hence, to venture; ia 
special senses, to import (merchandise) without duty; 
to melt; [this last, in the active application, is now 
unusual.) To rus after, to search for, to endeavour at; 
To run away from, to fire: Tu runaway with, wo carry 
off; to adopt hastily without thought; to hurry on 
with: Tu ren ia with, to comply: To run on, to be con- 
tinued; to continue the same Course: To run uver, to 
overflow; to recount or consider cursorily: To rua vel, 
tobe at end; to spread exuberantly; to be wasted: 
To run through, to exhaust ; and in an active sense, to 
ua through with a sword: also, in an active sense, 

vy run down is to chase to weariness; to fullow with 
scandal or opposition; to crush. 

Run, s. Act of running; course; motion; flow; ca- 
dence; process; way; long reception ; coutinued suc- 
cess; current opinion; hence, with against, censure: 
At or in the long run, in the final result. 

Run/-ner, s. He or that which runs; hence, a mes- 
senyer; a racer; a plant that shoots quickly ; a sprig; 
a rope: a moving stone in a mill. 

Run/-ning, a. and s. Kept for the race, as a running 
horse ; curried from page to page, as & running title; 
passing through blocks, as ruoning tackle :—s. Act of 
moving swiftly; discharge from a wound. 

Run’-4-Gare, s. A runaway, an apostate: not ort- 
ginally a relation of the class, but now understood so. 

Run’-a-way, 8. A fugitive. 

Run/-ngu, 8. A small runmng brook. 

RUNCATION, rung-ca’-shup, & A weeding. 


(Obs. 

RU NGIN ATE, riin'-cé-ndt, a Literally, saw- 
shaped, applied to a sort of pinnatifid leaf (Bot) 

RUNDLE, ruo’-dl, 101: s. A little round, as the 
step of a ladder. 

Rund’-let, s. A little barrel. 

RUNE, roon, 109: s A Ranic letter. 

Rw-nic, a. An epithet marking the letters and lan- 
guage of the ancient northern nations. 

RUNG.—See Po Ring. 

RUNG=ring, 8. A timber in @ ship’s floor. 

RUNNEL, RUNNER, &c.—See under To Ban. 

RUNNET=ruo’-nét, 14: 8. A liquor made by 


steeping the stomach of a calf in hot water, and used 
to cuagulate milk for curds and cheese. 


RUN NION.—See Ronion. 

RUNT=runt, s. Any small animal below the na- 
tural growth of the kind. 

RUPEE, roo-pe’, s- Au Eust Indian silver coin 
worth about 2s. 4d. 

RUPTION, rap’-shiin, 89 : s. A breach. 


Rup’-ture, (-thre, 147) #. Act of breaking ; state 
of being broken; specially, breach of peace; a burst- 
ing of something pertaining to the body, as of a gut, 

- hernia: Rup”-ture-wort isa plant; Ruptory. a medicine. 

To Rup’-ture, v. a. To break; to suffer rupture of. 

RURAL, roor'-&l, 109, 51: 4. (Compare Rustic, 
&c.) Country; existing in, suiting, ur ~esembling the 
country. 


Ri-ral-ly, ad. As in the country. 
Rw -ral-ness, s. Quality of being rural 
Ru-ral/-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Buralness. 
Ru-ric’-o-list, 87: 8. Inhabitant of the country. 
Rw-riy/-e-nows, 64: a. Born ia the country. Tu Re-ti-late, von. To glow with light. (Cotes. | 
RUSE, r'd0z, | Fr.] 170: s. Stratagem, trick. Ru/-ri.e, 105; 8. An oxide of titanium. 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
ara mish-un, ¢. ¢. mission, 169 : vizh-un, &. ¢. vision, 165: thin. 166: thén, 16c. 
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RUTTER=ruvt-ter, s. A trooper. [1618.] 
RUTTERKIN, RUTTIER.—See Rat, (a track.) 
RUTTISH.—See To Rut. 

RUTTLE, rut/-tl, s. Rattle in the throat. [Burnet.] 


RYE=ry, 106: 6. Coarse kind of bread corn: also 
applied as the name of a disease in a hawk, 
Rykr/-axass, 8. A coarse kind of grass. 


S. 


S is popularly the eightcenth letter of the alphubet, 
though really the nineteenth: sce J: its proper sound 
is the 59th lement of the schemes prefixed; but, ex- 
cept at the beginning of words, this lussiny is more fre- 
quently converted into another element than actually 
sounded; and the charge of a sibilant pronunciation 
more justly attaches to a defective utterance of the 
language han to the ‘language itself when uttered ac- 
cording to metropolitan usage of the present day. 
Even at the beginning of words the s is not always 
sibilant, but with A forms a dizraph which is the 
regular indication of the 6lstelement. In the middle 
and at the end of words it is very often vocalized, or 
converted into the 60th element: see Prin. 137, 143, 
151, 158: and in many situations the sibilaut or the 
vocalized sound deviates junto the Gist, 62d, 63d, or 64th 
element: see Prin. 147. As an abbreviation, S stands 
for Socius, (fellow ;) Societas or Societatis, (Society ;) 
Solides or Sulidi, (a shilling or shillings ;) South, &e. 


SA BAOTH=sd-ha/-6«h, 8. Armies or hosts. 
SABBATH =sab’-haiti, s. Literally, rest ; hence, 


the day of cessa‘ion from labour; this by Jews is ob- 


served on the seventh day of the week, not only to siy- 
nify that they worship the Creator as their God, dut 
also to commemorate their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, from which their seventh day was dated: 
Christians, taking no note of the latter, observe for 
their sabbath the first day of the week, because 
Christ rose from the dead on that day: intermission 
of pain or sorrow. 

Sab/-ba-ta’’-ri-an, 90: 2. and a. Ove whoobserves 
the sabbath on the seventh day instead of the first; 
one who observes the sabbath with unreasonable 
rigour :—a. Pertaining to Subbatarians: hence, Sab’- 
bala” rianism. 

Sab/-bath-less, a. Without cessation from labour. 

Sab-bat/-i-cal, a. Belonging to or resembling the 
sabbath; bringing rest: Sabvat’ic is the same. 

Sab/-ba-tism, 158: s. Intermissiun of labour. 

@@ The compuunds are Sab”bath-break’er, Sab"bath- 
break’ ing, &c. 

SABEAN=sd-be’-dn, 86: a. Pertaining to Saba, in 
Arabia, famous for aromatic plants. 

SABELLIAN, s4-bél’-4-an, 90: 8. A follower 
of Sabellius, who in the third century taught that the 
Word und the Holy Spirtt were only viitucs, emana- 
tions, or functions of the Deity. 

SABIAN, sa’ bé-dn, 90: 8. A worshipper of the 
Aost of hea’ 2n, that is, of the heavenly Lorlies ; hence, 
£a'bianism; it also occurs for Sabean, which is quite a 
different word. 


SABINE, sa&b/-in, 105: s. A plant, savin. 

SABLE, sa’-bl, 101: s. and a. A small animal of 
the weasel kind; its fur:—a. Black. 

SABLIERE, saib/-lé-Are, [Fr.] 170: 8. (Sce 


Sabulous.) A saud-pit; a piece of timber not so thick 
asa beam. 


SABOT, sd-bote’, [Fr.] 8. Sort of wooden shoe. 
SABRE, sa’-bur, 159: 8, A convex short sword. 
To Sa’-bre, v. a To wound or kill as with a sabre, 
SABULOUS, sab/-d-lis, a. Sandy, gritty. 
Sab’-u-los”-i-ty, 84: 8. Sandiuess, grittincss. 


SAD 


SACCA DE=sic-kade’, 8. A jerk with the brite. 
SACCHARINE, sac!-kd-rin, 161, 105: a, 
Having the taste ur other qualities of sugar. See Sepp 
Sac’-cha-rif"-er-ous, 87, 120: a. Producing sugar. 
Sac!-cHu-Lac’-T1C, a. Obtaiued from the sugar 91 


milk, as saccholuctic or mucie acid : heuce the neutral 
salt saccholiute. 


SACER DOTAL=siss"-er-d0!-tdl, a. Priestly. 

SACH E[L.—See Satchel. 

SACH EM=sa/-chém, s. Title of an American chie* 

SACK=sack, 8. A large bag; a bag; three bushels; 
& loose robe formerly worn by ladies. Sac, see in Sup. 

To Sack, v. a. To put into bags. 

Sack’-ing, s. Coarse cloth fastened to a bedstead; 
cloth fur making sacks. 

Sack’-ful, s. A sack quite full. 

Sack/-clo¢k, 8. The coarsest and roughest of cluth. 

SACK=sick, #. Canary wine or sherry. 

Sacx-pos’-sx7, 8, A posset of milk and sack. - 

To SACK=sick, v. «. To plunder, to pillage. 

Sack, s. Storm and pillage of a town. 

Sack’. er, 8. One that sacks a town. 

Sack’-age, s. Act of sacking a town. 

SACK BUT=sack’-but, s. A kind of trumpet. 

SACRED=sal-créd, a. Immediately relating to 
God ; holy ; consecrated, with fo; relating to religion, 
not profane; inviolable. 

Sa’-cred-ly, ad. Religiously, inviolably. 

Sa/-cred-ness, s. State of being sacred. 

Sacring, Sacrist, &c.—See lower. 

Sac!=1.4-MENT, 92: 8. A sacred ceremony imposing 
an obligation—an oath ; an outward signa of spiritual 

; specially, the Eucharist: Jo Sac’ramext, to bind 
y an oath, is disused. 

Sac/-ra-men"-tal, a. Constituting or pertaining to a 
sacrament; Sacramen”tuls are things relating to sa- 
craments. 

Sac’-ra-men"-tal-ly, ad, In manner of a sacrament. 

Sac’/-ra-men-ta”-ri-an, 90: #. One who differs 
from the Catholics respecting the sacraments, applied 
reproachfully to the Protestants: Sac’ramea”tary is 
sometimes used with the same meaning. 

Sac/-ra-men"-tar-y, 8. Sacramental prayer-book. 

Sa-crir-ic, a. Employed in sacrifice: old authors 
also use ek Ce 

Sa-crif!-i-ca-ble, a. Fit for sacrifice. 

Sa-crif"-i-ca‘-tor, s. A sacrificer. [Brown.] 

Sa-crif-i-ca!-tor-y, a. Offering sacrifice. 

To Sac’-n1-rick, (-fize, 137) v. a. and m. To 
offer to Heaven; to immolate as an atoncment or pro- 
pitiation, with fv; to give up for something else, with 
to; to devote :—neu. fo make offerings; to offer sa- 
crifice. i 

Sac’-ri-fi/-cer, (-zer) 8. One who sacrifices. 

Sac’-ri-fice, (-fice, 137) 8. Act of sacrificing ; the 
thing sacriticed ; that which is given up for something 
else, deemed of less value. 

Sad-ri-fic’-ial, (-fish-@l, 147) a. Performing » 
crifice; pertaining to sacrifice. 

Sac’-n1-LeGk, (-lédge, 102) s. The crime of appro- 
priating, violating, or profaning things sucred. 

Sac"-ri-leg/-ist, 8. One guilty of sacrilege. 

Sac’-ri-le’-gious, (-le’-j’us, 90, 120) a. Violating 
things sacred ; polluted with the crime of sacrilege. 

Sac’-ri-le//-gious-ly, ad. With sacrilege. 

Sac’-ti-le’/-gious-ness, 8. Disposition to sacrilege. 

Sa/-cRING, @. Used in sacred offices, consecrating. 

Sa/-crist, s. Sa’-cris-tan, s. The person in a church 
who has charge of the thiags used in sacted offices. 

Sa/-cris-ty, 8. Place for keeping sacred uteusils. 

Sa’-cro-sanct, a. Inviolable, sacred. {Milton ; prose., 

SAD=sdad, a. In obsolete senses, firm ; cohesive, 
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heavy; in senses not common, serlons. grave; dark- 
coloured; in usual senses, sorrowful, melancholy, 
gloomy; in style half burlesque, bad, incun:enient, 
vexatious. 

Sad/-ly, ad. With sadness ; 1n sad manner. 

Sad’-ness, s. Quality of being sad. 

To Sad’-den, 114: v.a. and. To make sad in 
any of its senses:—neu. To become sad. 

SADDLE, sad/-dl, 101: 8. The seat which is put 
ou a horse for the accommodation of the rider; sume- 
thing like a saddle in shape or use. 

To Sad/-dle, v. a. To vut a saddle on; to put on as 
a saddle; to load. 

Sad/-dler, 36: 8. A maker of saddles. 

«@™ The compounds are Sua'dle. backed, (lowin the back, 
with an elevated head and ueck;) Sad’dle-bow, (the 
arch at the upper part of the saddle which is to ft the 
horse's back :) Sua’dle-maker, &e. 

SADDUCEE=sad".dd-cée’, s. One of an ancicnt 
sect of the Jews who held that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel, nor spirit, 

Sad/-du-cism, 158: s. A sort of deism. 

SAFE=safe, a. and s. (Sco To Save.) Free from 
danger or hurt, conferring s.-curity ; reposited from the 
power of doing harm:—s. A small place for repositiny 

rovisions, and securing them frow insects: Tu Suse 
is obsulete, 

Safe’-ly, ad. In a safe manner. 

Safe'-ness, 3. State of being safe. 

Safe’-ty, 8 Freedom or exemption from danger or 
hurt; custody, security from escape: a Safe’ty-valve 
is one attached 
steam and prevention of bursting. 

Sarx-con!-puct, 8. That which gives a safe passage, 
— pass-warrant; also, convoy. 

Savs’-auarp, 121: 8. Defence ; convoy ; pass-warrant; 
an outward petticuat which women wore when riding. 

To Safe/-guard, v. a. To guard, to protect. [Shake] 

Save-Keur-ina, 8. Act of keeping safely. 

SAFFRON-=saf/-ron, s. and a. A yellow plant :— 
adj. Haviug the colour of saffron, yellow. There is a 
ay named Saf‘fron.bas"tard, which is different ia 

od, and is sometimes called Safluwer. 

To Saf’-fron, v. a. To tinge with saffron. 

To SAG=sa yg, v. n. and a. To swag, to stagger :— 
act. To cause to bend by burthening. See To Hog, S. 

SAGACIOUS, ad-ga’-sh’us, 147: a. Primarily, 
quick of sceut; heuce, of quick pene ration, 

Sa-ga!-cious-ly, ad. With sagacity 

Sa-ya/-civus-ness, s. Sagacity. 

Sa-yac’-i-ty, 92, 59: 8. Quickness of scent; acute- 
ness of discernment, penetration. 

SAGAMORE=sig’-d-mdr, s. A supreme ruler 
among the Americau Indiaas; a juice. 

SAGAPEN=say’-d-pép, a. Persian gum resin. 

SAGATHY, sag/-d-they, s. A kind of serge. 

SAGE=saxe, s. A garden plant of several sorts. 

Sa/-py, a. Pull of, or seasoned with sage. 

SAGE=sags, a. and s. Wise, grave, prudent :—s. 
A man of gravity and wisdom,—a philosopher. 

Sage’-ly, ad. Wisely, prudently. 

Sage’-ness, s. Gravity, prudence. 

To SAGINATE, sad/-gé-nate, v. a. To pamper. 

SAGITTAL, sdd’-yit-tal, 81: a. Belonging to an 
arrow; like an arrow, as a suture of the scull. 

Sag’ -it-tar-y, s.and ga. An animal armed with arrows, 
half man aud hal#horse; an archer; the Centaur; one 
of the signs of the zodiac, the fall Latin of which is 
Sagittu’rius :—adj. Pertaining to an arrow. 

SAGO=sa'-y6, #. A dry mealy substance or granulated 
paste imported from the East. 

SAIC=sa’-ick, s. A Turkish vessel of the Levaut. | 

$A1D.—See To Say. 


to steam engines fur the escape of 


SAL 


SAIL=sail, s. The shect, or one of the sheets, by 
which the wind impels a ship; iu poetry, wings: a 
ship; a collective term for ships: Zu sirtke sul te 
lower the sail; to abate of pomp or superiority. 

To Sail, v. n. and a. To be conveyed in a vessel by 
sails; toswim; tu bo carried smuuthly :—act. To pass 
by means of sails ; to fly through. 

Sail’/-er, 36: 8. He or thut which sails. 

Sail/-or, 38: #. A seaman. 

Sail/-a-ble, a. Navigable. 

Sail/-y, a. Like a sail. (Drayton.] 

ag The compounds are Sail’-borne; Sail’. broad, (spreads 
ing asa sail;) Sal?-loft; Sail’-maker; Sail’-yurd, &e, 

SAIN, (Sayen.)—See To Say. 

SAINFOIN =sain’-foin, 30: s. A herb cultivated 
for fodder. 

SAINT=saint, s. A person sanctified, one of the 
blessed in heaven; one canonized; a sanctimonious 
person, 

To Saint, v. a. and n. To canonize :—neu. To act 
with a show of piety. 

Saiut/-ed, a. Holy, pious; made blessed, 

Saint/-ess, 8. A female saint. 

Saint’-ly, a. and ad. Holy :—ad. Like a saint. 

Saint-like, a, Suiting or resombling a saint. 

Saint-ship, s. Character or qualities of a saint. 

egy Other compounds are Sutat-John's’-bread. Saint. 
John’s’-wort, Suint-Pe'ter's-wort, (all thee, plants 3) 
Saint's-bell, (the amaller church bell, so called because 
formerly rung at u particular part of divine service 
that the abseot might full on their knevs;) Suiat’ 
seeming; &e, 

SAK E=sake, 8. Purpose, account, cause. 


| SAK ER=sa’-ker, s, A hawk; sort of canon. 


Sa’-ker-et, 8. The male of the saker hawk, 

SL=sal, s. Salt. (Chem. Phar.] 

Sat-1¥-gr-0vs, 87, 120: a. Prodeing salt. 

To Sau-ity¥, 6: v. a. To form into a sult. 

Sal’ i igoand @. Capable of combining to form 
asalt, 

Sal’-i-fi-ca!/-tion, 89: 8. Act of salifying. 

Sau/-1-na"-TI0N, 8. Act of washing with salt liquas. 

S4-Line’, (sd-line’ ) a. Salt, partaking of the qua- 
lities of salt; Sadi’acus is less used. 

Sa-line’-ness, s. Stute of being saline. 

Sa-lin’-+-form, 92: a. Having the form of salt. 

Sa-li/-no-ter-rene’, a. Of salt and earth. 

Sav/-s.4-MEN-TA"-nI-OUS, a. Of salt things. (O%s.? 

Sal’-so-ac’-id, 59: a, Salt and sour. 

Sal-su/-gi-nows, a. Saltish. [Boyle.] 

SALACIOUS, sd-la/-sh’tis, 147: a. Lustful. 

Sa-la!-cious-ly, ad. Lecherously, lustful!y. 

Sa-lac’-i-ty, 92, 59: 8. Lust, lechery. | 

SALA D=sal’-dd, 8. Food of raw herbs, generully 
dressed with salt, oil, and vinegar; Sud&e is a cor- 
ruption. 

Sal’-ud-ing, s. Vegetables for salads. 

SA LAM=sd-lim/, s. An Eastern salutation. 

SALAMANDER=sil’-d-min”-der, s. An animal 


vulgarly deemed to live in the fire: a small lizard « 
Salamander’s hair, or wool, is a name given to asbestos. 
Sal’/-a-man”-drine, 105: a. Pertaining tu a sala- 
mander ; enduring fire. 
SALARY, sal’-dr-dy, 105: 8. Stated <r periodical 
payment for services; stipend; waves. 
Sal!-ar-ied, 114: a. Enjoying a salary. 
SALE=sale, s. (Compare To Sell.) Act ~f selling; 
wer of selling, market ; auction; state or being tw 
suld: from some different etymulogy it means, ia 
Spenser, a wicker basket. 
Sale’-a-ble, a. That can be sold; vendible, 
Sale’-a-bly, ad. In a saleable manner. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. e, mission, 163: vizh-n, é. ¢, visivn, 165: thin, 166: then, 16¢, 
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SAL 


Bale’-a-ble-ness, s. State of being sileable. 
@@™ Of the compounds, Sules-man is uuderstood spe- 
cially as one who sells beasts at market, or as one who 


sells ready-made clothes; Sale’-weurk is work carelessly 
done for sale. 


Sal!-e-bros’-i-ty, 84: s. Roughness of a path. 

SALEP.—See Saloop. 

SALIANT, sa/-1é-ant, \ a. Leaping: in the first 

SALIENT, sa’-lé-€nt,f form it isa term of he- 
raldry, denoting the upright position of a beast with 
only one hinder foot on the ground; in other senses it 
has the secund fori; moving by leaps, shooting, pro- 
jecting ; outward (angle) as opposed to re entering. 

SALICINE, s&l/-é-cin, 105: 8. A substance ob- 
tained from the bark of the willow in prismatic crystals. 

SALIFEROUS, SALIFIABLE, &c., SALINE, 
&c.—See Sal. 

SALIGOT, s&l/-d-got, s. Water-thistla. 

SALIQUE, sal/-ick, [Fr.] a. Excluding females 
he succeeding or transmitting inheritance to the 
throne. 


SALIVA=sd-lV’-vd,.s. Spittle. 

Sa-li'-val, a. Relating to spittle. 

Sa-li!-voes, 120: u. Having the nature of spittle. 

Sau!-var-y, 84, 105, 129: a. Salival. 

To Sal’-i-vate, v. a. To purge by the salival glands. 

Sal/-s-va"-tion, 89: s. A method of cure by exciting 
an excessive secretiun of saliva, generaily by mercury. 

SALLET=sil’-lét, s. A helmet: see also Salad. 

SALLIA NCE.—See under Sally. 


SALLOW, sal’-1d, 125: 8. A sort of willow tree. 


SALLOW,, si1’-16, a. Yellow, as from illness. 

Sal!-low-ness, s. Sickly yellow raleness. 

SALLY, sal/-léy, 105: s. Eruption as from a be- 
sie place; excursion; flight; sprightly exertion; 
levity, wild gayety, exuberance. 

To Sal/-ly, v. ». To issue suddenly. 

Sal/-lt-ance, s. A sally. (Spenser.] 

Sar!-Ly-port, 130: s. Gate at which sallies are 
made; in Gre-ships the place of escape for the train- 


firers. 
SALMAGUNDI, s&l/-md-giin”-déy, s. A mix- 
ture of chopped meat, pickled herrings, and seasoninys. 
SALMON, s&im/’-mdn, 157: s. A fish that comes 
from the sea to spawn in fresh water, whose flesh is of 
a pink colour: there isa fish like it called Sai’mnon- 
truuf’. Sal’ monvids are fish of the salmon genus. 
Sa/m/-on-et, s. (See Samlet.) 
SALOON=sé-lan/, s. A hall, or state room. 
SALOOP=sd-lddp’, s. The dried root of a species 
of orchis, properly Salep: also a decoction of the rout. 
SALPICON, sil/-pé-con, s. A sort of stuffing. 
SALSIFY, sil’-cé-fY, 8. Goatsbeard, a plant. 
SALSO-ACID, SALSUGINOUS, &c.—See Sal. 


SALT, sult, 112: s. and a. (See the relations 
of the Latin form under Sal.) A body compounded of 
an acid united to some base; the common salt in mu- 
riate of soda; that which seasons or gives flavour; that 
which preserves from corruption; taste, smack ; wit, 
merriment: in the plural number, it is used popu- 
larly for a salt taken asa medicine :—adj. Haviug the 
taste of salt; impregnated, or abounding with salt ; 
salacious. 

To Salt, v. a. To seasun with salt; it is used asa 
neuter verb by manufacturers, as “ The brine salts.” 

Salt/-er, s. One who salts, or who sells salt. 

Salt/-ly, ad. With taste of salt. 

Salt’-ness, 8. Tuste of ealt; state of being salt. 

Salt’-ish, a. Somewhat salt. 

Salt/-less, a. Not tasting of salt, insipid. 

Ralt/-ern, s. A sult-work. 


SAM 


SAn7’-cEL-LaAR, 8 A smuill vessel for holdiug silt. 
Saut-pr/-rre, (-tur, 159) s, Nitrate of potash. 
eg Other compounds are Sulf-eat, . lump of salt at 
salt-works which attracts pizeons;) Salt’-mine, Saif’. 
pan. Salt pil, (these three have nearly the same mean- 
ing;) Salt'-rheum, (an affection of the skin, also called 
Herpes;) Salt-wa'ter; Sale’-work; Salt’-wort, (a 
herb;) &e. 
SALT=salt, 142: & Act of leaping. (B. Jou5 
Sal!-tant, a. Jumping, dancing. Saltigrade. (Geol. 
Sal!.ta-er, s. A cross with two feet as if capable of 
leaping, as X;: also spelled Saltire. (Her.] 
Sal-ta’-tion, 89: 8. Act of leaping. Sal/tatory, a. 
Salt-in-ban”-co, s A mountebank. 
SALUBRIOUS, s4-Pa0'-bré-tis, 109, 105, 120: 
a. Healthful, wholesome, promoting health. 
Sa-lu/-bri-ows-ly, ar. So as to promote health. 
Sa-lw/-bri-ty, 84,105: 2. Healthfulness. 
Sa1/-u-TaR-y, (sal'-b-tar-dy, 84, 69, 129) a. 
Wholesome, healthy; also promoting safety. 
Sal’-u-tar-s-ness, s. Wholesomeuess. 
Sal/-u-tif"-er-ows, $7, 120: @. Bringing health. 
To Sa-Lutr’, (sd-l’cot’, 109) v. a. To wish health 
es hence, to greet, to hail; to please, to gratify; tv 


iss. 

Sa-lute’, s. A greeting; a kiss. 

Sa-lu/-ter, 8. One who salutes. 

Sa-la/-ta-tor-y, s. Place of greeting. [Milton.} 

Sal!-u-ta’-tion, 69,.89: 8. Act or style of saluting ; 
& greeting; literally, a wish of health, 

SALVABLE, sil/-vd-bl, 101: a. (Compare the 
previous class.) Possible to be saved, or kept safe and 
soun 

Sal’-ve-bil”-1-ty, 84: #. State of being gulvable. 

Sat -vaae, 99: ¢. That which is allowed or claimed 
by law for saving goods from a wreck: with a differeat 
etymulogy it was an adjective, signifying what is now 
denoted by Sav’age, which sce. 

Sat/-v4-ToR-yY, 8. A place for keeping goods safe. 

Sa-va'-rion, 89: 8. Literally, preservation, health 
preservation from eterual misery. 

Sa1/-vEx, 8.—See in its place hereafter. 

Sax/-vo, s. A something saved when other things 
are granted,—an exception, a reservation. 

SALVE, sav, 122: s. A glatinous composition o7 
ointment fur wounds; remedy, help. 

To Salve, v. a. To cure with medicaments applied ; 
to help, to remedy : in old authors it occurs in seuses 
related to the previous classes, Speuser using it for ¢» 
salute; and Hvoker, Atterbury, &c. for lo he/p or save 


+h salvg, 

SALVER=sial!-ver, s. (Perhaps related to Sulvable, 
&c.) A sort of waiter, generally of precious metal. 

SAMARITAN, sd-mir-é-tan, s. and a. One of 
an ancient sect with whom other Jews refused to have 
dealings, and remarkuble by the parable of the good 
Samaritan :—adj. Pertaining to the Samaritans: the 
Samaritan alphabet is the ancient Hebrew alphabet. 


SAMBO=sam’-bd, ¢. Child of a black and a mulatto. 

SAM E=»same, a. Identical, not different or other ; it 
was anciently an adverb siyaifying together. 

Same’- ness, s. Identity ; entire likeness. 

SAMIEL, s%/-mé-él, 97: s. The wind Simoom. 

SAMITE=sd- mite’, s. A silk stuff. (Chaucer.) 

SAMLET=sim’-lét, s. A salmonet. ‘lz. Wal.) 

SAM PHIRE, saim/-fer, 163,105, 36; 8. A plant 
which grows on rocks washed by the sea, used fur 
pickling. 

SAMPLE, sdm/-pl, 11, 101: s. A part shuwn as 
a specimen of the whole; example. 

Tv Sam/-ple, v. a. To exemplity. [Unusual.; 

Sam/-pler, 56: 8. A specimen, particuarly of @ 
girl's improvement in needle-work. 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
dead Rat may: chip -man: pd-pi’ : lhw: Od : j'00, tre. yew, 55: a, ¢,1, &c. made, 1721. 
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SAN SAP 


SANABLE, s&n/-4-bl, 101: (See Sune.) a. Curnble. 
San/-a-tive, 105: a. Powerful to cure, healing. 
San’-e-tive-ness, s. Power to cure. 

Se-na/-tion, 89: s. Act of curing or healing, 
San-r-cxg, s. A name given to the herb, self-heal. 
SA NCE-BELL=sincd-bél, & Saint's. bell. 


Zo SANCTIFY, sangk=té-fy, 158, 105,6: va, 
To make holy ; to make a means of holiness; to make 
from guilt ; to secure from Violation: in a theolo- 

@ical sense, to free from the power of sin for the time 


to come: Barrow nses Ty Sanctisicate. 
Sanc’/-ti-fi'-er, s. He that sanctifies. 
Sanc’-ti-fi-ca!'-tion, 89: 8. Act of sanctifying ; s‘ate 
of being sanctified or freed from future dominion of sin, 
ANC!-T1-MON-y, $. Holiness ; scrupulous austerily : 
it often means the appeariunce of holiness, 
Sand’-ti-mo'-ni-ous, 9U: @, Saintly ; saint-seeming. 
Sanc/-ti-mo’-ni-ous-ly, ad, With sanctimony. 
Sanc!.ti-mo"-ni-ous-ness, & Saintly appearance. 
Sawc!-rion, 89: 8. That which confirms or renders 
obligatury,—ratificat‘on ; less properly, a law, 
To Sandc-tion, v. a. To give a sanction to. 
Sand ts-tude, s. Holiness ; goodness. 
Sanc’-ti-ty, 105: s. Sanctitude; a holy being. 
Sanc’-tu-ar-y, (-th-dr-dy, 147) s. Properly, the 


to proceed from predominaace of blood —cheerfu, 
warm, ardent, contident; (see Homor:) having the 
cvlour of blood:—s. Blood colour; the blood. stune. 
To San’-yuine, v. a. To ensanguine; to make red. 
San’-guine-ly, ad. With sanguineness. 
San’-guine-tiess, ¢. Quality of being sanguine ; 
Swift uses Sanguin'ity, 
San-guin!-e-ous, 90, 120: a. Abounding with blood ; 
constituting biood. 
San-aui-en-ovs, 87: a. Conveying blood. 
To San’-cui-vy, 6: v.n. To produce blood. [Hale.} 
San!'-gui-fi'-er, ¢. Producer of blood. 
San’-gui-fi-ca"'-tion, 89: #. The natural process hy 
which chyle is converted into ‘blood. 
AN’-GUI-NAR-Y, a. and ¢. Bloody, blood-thirsty, 
murderous :—s, A plant, probably from iis colour, 
San'-ul-suog, 8 A blood-sucker; a leech. 
S4NvG-rroiD/, (song-fro’é, [Fr.] 170) s. Cola 
blood, freedom from natural ardour, coolavss, indiffer- 
ence. 


SANHEDR IM =sin’-hé-drim, &. The great coun- 
cil of 70 elders among the Jews; a great council. 

SANICLE.—See under Sanable. 

SANIES, sa/-nd-dez, 105, 101: 3. A thin acrid 
disrharge from wounds or sores,—ichior, 
a'-Ni-ous, 120: a, Emitting sanies,—ichorous, 

SANITY, &c.—See under Sane. 

SAN K.—See To Sink. 

SANS, sinz, 143: prep. Without. Sans-Culotte. § 

«@™ By our old poets this French word was adopted ana 
naturalized, but as an English word it is obsolete: 

ence, in order to be understood, mudern reciters give 


it a French Prouunciation, nearly as sdng before « 
consonant, and songz before a vowel : see Prin. 170. 

SANSCRIT=sin -scrit, 8. The ancient langnage o} 
Hindoostan,—literally, the polished languaye; it ig 
the parent of all the Indian languages, and as some 
thiok, of all others. 


SANTALIN.—sSee under Sandal-wood. 

SANTON, san/-ton, 9. A sort of dervise or saint. 

SA P=siap, s. The vital Juice of plants: it is used ad 
Jectively before colours; as Sup’-green, &e . Sap’-twoond 

Sap/-py, a Abounding in sap ; young; hence it 
sometimes means weak : soft, silly. 

Sap’-pi-ness, s, Succulence, juiciness, 

Sap’-less, a. Wanting vital juice; old. 

Sap’-ling, s. A young tree, as full of sap, 

To SAP=sip, v.a. and 7. To subvert by digging, 
to undermine:—nex, To proceed by mining, or secretly. 
ap, 8. A treneh for undermining. 

Sap/-per, s. One employed in sapping. 

SAPID, &c.—See under Sapor. 

SAPIENT, sa’-pé-nt, 90: a. Wise, sage. 

Sa’-pi-en’-tial, (-sh’al, 147) a. Teaching wisdom. 

Sa’-pi-ence, s. Wisdom, knowledge. 

SAPLESS, SA PLING.—see under Sap, 

SAPONACEOUS, sip’-na”-sh’as, 90: @. 
Soapy. Saponin, see Supp. 

Sap’-o-nar-y, a. Saponaceous. (Boyle.] 

Tu Sa-pon'-i-fy, v. a. To convert into sonp by com. 
bination with an alkali: heuce, Supun’ifica”tion. 

Sap’-o-nule, s. Essential oil combined with a base. 

SAPOR=sa/-por, (Thus in Enge] 94: 8. Power 
of affecting or stimulating the palate, taste. 

Sa p/-o-rous, 92, 120: a. Savoury. 

Sap/-o-rif"-ic, 88: a. Giving flavours or tastes. 

Sap/-id, a. Stimulating the palate, tasteful. 

Sap/-id-ness, Sa-pid’-i-ty, 8. State of being sapid. 

SAPPHIC, sif/-tck, 163, 143: a. The epithet of 


a Kind of verse invented by Sappho, in which the 


civil power, whence a sanctuary man; shelter, pro. 
tection. 

To Sanc’-tu-a-rize, v. a. To shelter by means of 
sacred privileges. (Shaks.} 

SAND=sand, s, Powder arising from the breaking 
or crumbling of stone; in the plural, barren cuuutry 
covered with sands. 

To Sand, v. a. To sprinkle with sand; to drive on 
sands. 

Sand/-ed, @. Covered with sand : sandy 

Sand/- » @. Abounding with sand ; consisting of sand; 
having the hue of sand. 

Sand’-i-ness, 8. State of being sandy. 

Sand/-ish, a. Somewhat sandy, 

Sand'-er-ling, s. A bird frequenting the sands. 

Sand/-ev-er, s.—See in its place hereafier. 

@g~ The compounds are Sand’-bag ; Sand’-bath; Sand’. 
blind, (obstructed in sight by particles which secm 
to float before the eves; ) Sand bos, (epithet of a tree 
whose pericarp bursts and scatters the secds;) Sund’- 
eel, (fish found under the sand when the tide has run 
out ;) Sand’ floud, (as in deserts;) Sand’-heat, (heat 
of warm sand;) Sand’-piper, (a bird:) Sana’-stune, 
(that easily crumbles into sand 1) Sand’. wort, (a 
plant;) &e, 


SANDA L=sind/-al, s. A loose shoe, 
SANDAI.-WOOD, sin!-dal-wddd, 118: sg. An 
phibees woud, odoriferous when burnt; also called 
anders. 


San‘r4-1.1N, 8, Chemical substance from red sanders. 
SANDA RAC==san!-dd-rack, 8 Awhite resin im- 


ported from Barbary ; also a native fossil, and also a 
combination of arsenic and sulphur. 


SANDEV ER=sind’€v-er, @. Glass gall, or that 
which rises as a scum when glass is made: it is allied 
to sand by common notion, but not by etymuloxy, 

SANDIX, sain/-dicks, 188: s. A kind of minium. 

SANDWICH, sind'-widzh, 149: s. Two thin 
slices uf bread with meat between; probably namait 
from the person who brought them intu fashion. 


SANE=sanz, a. Sound, healthy; genernily applied 
to that state in which the mental faculties are sound, 
San/--ty, 105: 8. Soundness of mind. 
SANG.—See To Sing. SANG-FROID.—See lower. 
SANGUIFEROUS, &c.—See in ae class. i ea by 
SANGUINE, sSnp’.. win, 158, 145,105: @.and | seeond an many other odes of Hurace are written. 
8. Abounding sa A ; having a temper supposed ! SAPPHIRE, sif ‘er, 163, 143, 132: & A pre 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tn, ¢. e. mission, 165: vizh-dn, f. e. vision, 163: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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SAP 


gous stone frequently blue, and inferiur in hardness 
only to the diamond. 

Sappl’-ir-sne, (saf'-Er-in, 105) @. Made of or re- 
sembling sapphire. 

SAPPINESS, SAPPY.—Sce under Sap: Sappy 


‘rousty) is a differeut word, aud, if used, should be 


py. 

SARABAND=sir'/-d-bind!, s. A Spanish dance. 

SA RACENIC=s4r-d-cén”-ick, 88: a. Pertain- 
ing - the Saracens, or their architecture, also calied 
Guthie. 

SARCASM, sar’-cizm, 158: s. (Compare Sarco- 
logy, &c.) Arepmach,in uttering which the speaker is 
supposed to draw the slesh (his lips ) from his teeth, that 
is, to show his teeth ; hence, a biting ex pression,a taunt. 

Sar-cas/-tic, 83: } a. Keen, taunting, biting, se- 

Sar-cas'-ti-cal, vere. 

Sar-cas'-ti-cal-ly, ad. In a sarcastic manner. 

SARCENET=sarcd-nét, s. Fine thin woven silk. 

To SARCLE, sar-cl, 101: v. a. To weed corn. 

Sar’-cu-la”-tion, $9: 8. Act of weeding. 


SARCOLOGY, sar-cdl/-b-géy, 87: 8. That purt 
of anatomy which treats of the fleshy parts of the body. 

Sar'-co-log'-i-cal, a. Pertaining to sarcology. 

Sar"-co-ceur’, 101: 8s. A fleshy excrescence, 
giviny the appearance of rupture by the sweiling of 
the scrotum. Sarcucarp, see in Supp. 

San’-co-co1/-1.4, ¢. A kind of gum, so named from 
its use in healing ficsh wounds, 

San'-co-Litex, 8. A vitreous flesh-coloured substance. 

San-co/-m4, s Any fleshy excrescence. 

San-corn’-a-ay, (-cof’-d-jéy 163) s. The prac- 
tice of eating sl sh, as opposed to vegetable diet. 

Sar-coph'-a-gous, (-gus, 120) a, Flesh-enting. 

Sar-coph/-a-us, (eve) s. Literally, a devourer of 

Sar-coph’-a-gi, (-}t) pé. J the body,—a stone coffin 
or receptacle, in which a dead body was laid, 

San-cor’-1c, a. and 8. Incarnative. 

SARDe=sard,33 : s. (Named from Sardis in Asin Mi- 
nor.) Amineial which, when held up to the light, is of 
a deep red colour: also called Sardots' also a pame 
of the Gish pilehard. 

Sarv/-4-cHatr, (-kAte, 161) #. An agate of a pale 
flesh colour, spotted and clouded. 

Sarv/-g1, Sanv’-i-vs, or Sxit/-pINE-STONY, & A 
sort of precious stone. 

Sarv/-u-nyx, (-nicks. 183) 8. A stone or gem 
nearly allied to cornelian, whose colour resembles the 
flesh under the nail. 

San’-pan, 12: s. A fish liko the herring. 

Sar’-din, s. A fish with gold-culonred scales. 

SARDONIC=sar-don’-ick, 85: @. Forced or 
feigned as applicd to langhter, smiles, or a grin; be- 
cause a herb called sardon, wlicn eaten, coutracted the 
muscles and pruduced painful and dangerous laughter: 
Sardv’nian has the same meaning, but by modern 
writers is less used. 


SARK=sark, s. Shift or shirt. (Provin.) 

SARMENTOSE=sar-mén-toce”,a. Having leaves 
like bunches of tigs only at the joints. 

SARPLA R=sar-plar, s. Half a pack, as of wool. 

SARPLIER, sar’-plé-cr, 8. Packing-cloth. 

SARRACINE, sar-rd-cin, 105: s. A plant S&S 

SARSAPARILLA=sar-sd- pd-ril"-1d, s. Aherb; 
a medicinal rout itnported from S. Amer'ca. 

SARSE=sarce. s. A fine sieve: hence, To Sarse. 

SART=sart, 8. Woodland turned to arable. 

SASth=sdsh, e. A band; a belt worn for ornament, 
as the band worn by officers in the army; by the clergy 
over thyir cassucks; and as a part uf female dress. 

To Sash, v. a. To dress with a sash. 

Sasi, s. A sash-window, or one let up and duwn by 
a band over pulleys. 
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To Sash, v a. To furmish with sash-windows. 

SASH OON =sashi/-oon, s. Leather pad in a bvot. 

SASSAFRAS=sas'-sd-fras. % A tree, the wooa 
of which is medicinal, o.med from its river in N. Amer. 

SASSE=sass, 189: 8. A kind of sluice. (S'epys.} 

SAT.—See To Sit. 

SATAN=sa’-tan, 8. The adversary, the devil. 

Sa/-tan-ism, 158: 8. Diabolical spirit. 

Sa!-tan-ist, # A wicked person. (Granger, 1621. ] 

Sa-tan’-ic, Sa-tan!-s-cal, 88: @. Devilish, infernal. 

Sa-tan!-t-cal-ly, ad. _Diabolieally. 

SATCH EL=sitch’-€l, s. A little sack or bag. 

Tv SATE=sat, v. a. To satiate, 

Sate’-less, a. Insatiable. 

To Sa'-ri-aTE, (8a/-shé-dte, 147) v. a. To Gill, to 
satisfy; to glut, to pall; to saturate: Sa’tia”tiun, (5~) 
as furmed from the verb, scarcely occurs. 


Sa’-fi-ate, a. Filled, glutted, satiated. 
Sa-ti/-cty, (sd-ti’-d-tly, 84, 105) ¢. Pulness; 


fulness beyond desire or pleasure ; state of being palled. 


@S™ See for other words connected with this class To 


Entisfy und To Saiurate. 


SATELLITE=sat/-€l-lite, 101: s. A. planet at- 


tending on a planet; a follower. 


Sat/-el-iis//-ious, (-lish’-’us, 90) a. Consisting of 


satellites, 


SATIN =s&t!-tn, 8. A glossy close silk. 
Sat'-t-net”, s. A thin kind of satin. 

eay~ The com pounds are Sat’ in-flow'’er; Sat’ in-spar’, &e 
SATIRE, sat/-er, 132: s. A poem or discourse ip 


which wickedness and folly are exposed to hatred and 
contempt ; if per-onal, it_ becomes a lampoon. 
To Sat'-:r-ize, (sat/-Er-1ze) v. a. Toexpose by satire. 


Sat/-:r-ist, s. One who satirizes. 
Sa-tir’-ic, (sd-tir'-ick) Sa-tir’-i ca), 88: a. Be 


longing to satire; prone to censoricus mockery. 


Sa-tir’-:-cal-ly, ad. With satiro. 
SATISFACTION, &c.—See in ue class below. 


To SATISFY=sav-is-fy, 6: v. a. and x. (Cum- 
pare To Sate and To Saturate.) Tu content; to suuply 
fully; to pay to content; to appease by punishment: 
to free from doubt, to convince :—neu. ‘To give content; 
to feed to the full; to make payment. 

Sat’'-is-fi/-er, s. One that makes satisfaction. 

Sat’-is-fac’-tive, 105: a. Giving satisfaction. 

Sat!-is-fac’’-tron, 89: 8s. Act of satisfying; state of 
being satisfied; conviction; gratification; amends; 
paymeut 

Sat’-is-fac’-tar-y, a. Giving content; atoning. 

Sat’-is-fac’-tor-i-ly, ud. So as to content. 

Sat!-is-fac’-tor-i-ness, 8. Power of giving content. 

SATIV E=sa’-tiv, 103: @. Sown in gardens. 

SATRAP=sa'-trap, s. A viceroy in ancient Persta 

Sa!-tra-pal, a. Pertaining to a satrap. 

Sa’-tra-py, 8. Government assigned + s satrap. 

To SATURATE=sav'-t-rate, 147: v. a. (Cempice 
To Sate and To Satisfy.) To impregnate till vo more 
can be received or imbibed. 


Sal!-u-ra-ble, a. That may be saturated. 

Sa/'-u-rant, a. Impregnating to the full. 

Sat'-u-ra”-tion, 89: s. Act of saturating; state of 
being saturated. 

Sa-tu’-ri-ty, 8. Fulness; repletion. [Little used.) 


SATURDAY =sit-ur-ddy 99: 8. The last day 
of the weck, originally dedicated to Saturn. 

Sat’-urn, 94: 8. The deity who, being driven from 
heaven by his son Jupiter, shared with Janus the king- 
dom of Italy, under whem the golden age existed; the 
name of the planet formerly deemed the most remote 
of the system ; hence, from its dulness, the old chemical 
emblem of lead; iu heraldry, the black colour in the 
arms of sovervigns. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dktionary, 
Vowels: vat’-way: chip!-man: pd-pi!: law: godd : )'06, fe. jew, 55: a, ¢, 4, Ke. mule, wh. 
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Sat/-ur-na’-l:-an, 90: a@. Sportive, free, loose, as at 
the feasts of Saturn, during which slaves had liberty. 

Sa-tur’-ni-an, 90: a. Happy as in Saturn’s reign. 

Sat’-ur-nine, a. Not light or mercurial, but gloomy 
and grave, as if born under the influence of Saturn. 

Sat’-urn-ist, s. A person of Saturnine temper. 

Sat/-urn-ite, s. A metallic substance separated from 
lead in torrefaction. 

SATY R=sat/-er, 36: 8. A sylvan god, supposed 
by the ancients to Le rude and lecherous. 

Sat!-y-ri”-a-sis, s. Excess of seminal secretion. 

Sa-tyr’--an, s. A provocative plant. 

SAUCE=riiwce, 123: 8. Something eaten with food 
to improve its relish; something stimulating: see lower. 

To Sauce, v. a. To season. 

Sau! cer, 8. Alittle platter in which sauce was served ; 
now, from its shape, the little dish under a teu-cup. 
Sauce'-pan, 8. Originally, a pan to cook sauces; now, 

a metal cooking vessel generally. 

Sauce, 8s. That which stimulates or provokes,—pert- 
ness, petulance, insolence, impudence. [A low word.) 

Sau’-cy, a. Pert, iusoleut. (In good use.) 

Sau’-ci-ly, ad. Pertly; impuden'ly. 

Sau/-ci-ness, ¢. Pertness, insolence, impudence. 

Sauce’-boz, 188: s. A saucy fellow. 

Sav/-sacr, (sdw/-sdge, 99) s. A long roll of sea- 
soned minced-meat stuffed into a skin. 

Sau/-cissr, (-céece, 104) 8. A loug roll of powder 
sewed up in a pitched cloth to fire a mines it is also 
calied a Sau’cisson, which last word has also been used 
for a sert of fascine. 

To SAUNTER=sin’-ter, 122: vm. To wander 
about idly ; to loiter, to linger. 

Saunt'-er, s. Idle occupation. [Young.] 

Saunt’-er-er, 8. An idle or lounging rambler. 


SAURIAN, saw/-ré-Gn, a. and 8. See in Supp. 

SAUSAGE.—See under Sauce. 

SAVAGE=siav'-dge, 99: a. and e@. Primarily, 
sylvan or wild; hence uncivilized, barbarous; brutal, 
cruel :—s. A barbarian. 

Tu Sav’-age, v. a. To make savage. [Thomson.]} 

Sav’-age-ly, ad. Barbarously. 

Sav’-age-ness, 8. Wildness; barbarousness. 

Sav/-a-ger-y, 8. Wild growth; barbarity. 

SAVANNA=sd-vin'-nd, s. In America, an ex- 
tensive open plain or meadow destitute of trees. 

To SAV E=savz, v. a. (Compare Salvable, &c.) To 
preserve from anv evil ; to lay by, to reserve: to spare; 
to hinder from being lost ; not to lose: it becomes neuter 
in such phrases as “ Brass saves in the quantity of 
material; Tu save appearances is, to salve appear- 
ances. 

Save, prep. (Originally the imp. mood.) Except. 

Sal-ver, 8 One that preserves, or lays by. 

Sa/-ving, a. prep. and 8s. Frugal; not turning to 
loss :— prep. Excepting:—s. Something that has been 
saved; exception: Sa”rings-bark’ is one in which small 
savings are placed fur safety, and accumulation by 
interest. 

Sa/-ving-ly, ad. So as to be saved ; with parsimony. 

Sa/-ving-ness, 8. Tendency to save ; frugality. 

Sa!-viour, (save/-yur, 146, 120) s. He who pre- 
serves or saves; emphatically, Christ. 

Sa!-va-ble, a. That may be saved, used by Chilling- 
worth in the theological sense : hence Sa’vableness. 
Save/-ant, (-Awl, 112) ¢. A little pan inserted in a 

candlestick to save the ends of candies. 

SAVIN=sav’-in, s. A species of juniper. 

SAVORY, sa'-vor-ey, s. A plant. ; 

SAVOUR, sa’-vor, 191: s. A taste; an odour. 

To Sa’-vour, ve mn. and a. To have any particular 
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taste or smell}: to have an intellectual taste of some- 
thing :—act. To taste or smell with delight: to taste 
intellectually. 
Sa!-vour-y, a. Pleasing or exciting to taste or smell : 
Savourly is scarcely met with as an adjective. 
Sa!-vour-i-ly, ad. In a savoury manner: Savour/y 
is used by Barrow. 
Sa!-vour-t-ness, 8. Quality of being savoury. 
Sa/-vour-‘ess, a. Wanting savour. 
SAVOY=sd-voy’, s. A winter cabbage. 
SAW, pret. of To See; which see. 


SAW=sitw, s. A dentated cutting instrument: see 
also under the verb To Say. 

To Saw, v. a. and n. (The part. is Sawn or Sawed.) 
To cut with a saw :—neu. To be under the act ofasaw. 

Saw’-yer, s. One who suws: Saw/-er is disused. 

eg The compounds are Saw’-dust ; Saw’. fish; Saw'fly; 
Saw’.pit; Saw’.wort, (a herb;) Siw’-wrest, (instrument 
for setting the teeth of a saw,) &e. 

SAXATILE, sa&cks/-d-til, 188, 105 : a. Pertaining 
to, or living among stores or rocks. 

Sax’-I-vRaGk, 8. That which breaks or dissolves 
stone.—applied to any herb deea:ed gvuod for the stone. 

Sar-if’-ra-gous, 87: a. Dissolvent of stone. 

SAXON, s&ck/-sn, 188, 114: s. and a. One of 
the people who inhabited a northern part of Germany, 
and obtaining a footing in Britain about 450, finally 
dispossessed the more ancient people :—adj. Pertaining 
to the Saxons; the Saxon language: hence Sarunism, 
a Saxon idiom; and Saronist, one versed in Saxon. 

To SAY=say, 100:) v. a. and #, (In old authors 

He Says, séz, 119: | we meet with ‘ They sayen 
I Sain, sd, 119: ( or sain’ for Say, and “ It was 

Sarp, séd, 119:) sain” for Snid.) To speak, to 
tell, to utter, to allege; to repeat; to speak as distin- 
uished from to s:ag; it occurs as an abbreviation of 
0 Assay:—neu. To speak; totell. 

Say, #, What one has to say: it occurs as an abbre- 
viation of Assay: see also after this class. 

Say’-ing, 8. An expression; a sentence uttered. 

Saw, ¢ A say, or saying; that which is frequently 
sain. (Shaks.] 

SAY=say, 8. A thin sort of silk. (Spenser.) 

SAY=say 8. A kind of woollen stuff. 

SCA B=sciab, s. An incrustation over a sore; the 
mange or itch of horses; a dirty paltry fellow. 

Scabbed, 114: a. Abounding in scabs; paltry. 

Scab/-hed-ness, 8. State of being scabbed. 

Scab’-by, a. Affected with, or full of scabs. 

Scab/-hi-ness, 8. Quality of being scabby. 

Scab/-wort, 142: s. The name ofa plant. 

Sca/-s1-ov's, (sca’-bé-us, 90, 120) a. ands, Itchy, 
leprous:—s. The name of a plant. 

SCABBARD=scab!-bard, 8. Sheath of a sword. 

SCABROUS, sca/-brus, 120: a. (Compare Scab, 
&c.) Rough, rugged; harsh, unmusical. 

Sca!-bros-ness, 8. Roughness, ruggedness. 

Sca-bred/-t-ty, s. Scabrousness. [Burton.] 

SCA D=scad, 8s. The shad, a fish. 

SCAFFOLD, scaf’-fduld, 116: s. A temporary 
gallery or stage, as for shows,—for the execution of u 
culprit,--for builders to stand on while at work. 

To Scaf!-fold, v. a. To furnish with a scaffuld. 

Scaf’-fuld-age, s. Scaffolding. (Shaks.] 

Scaf’-foldeing, s. Temporary frames or stages; build- 
ing slightly erected; frame supporting sumething. 

SCAGLIOLA, scii/-e-6"-14, [Ital.] 170: s. Sort 
of artificial stone or marble which originated in Italy. 

SCALADE, &c.— See under Scale, (a ladder.) 

To SCALD, scfwld, 112: v. a To burn with hot 
liquor. 

Scald, s. A burn by hot liquor: see also the next 
word, and also under Scall, (leprosy .) 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have mo irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mixsh-iin, é. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-iin, i. e. vision, 165: thin, 166; )thén, 66. 
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SCALD=scild, 142: s. One of the poets of the 


northern nations, also called Scal’.ders. 

Scal/-dic, a. Helonging to the Scalds. 

SCALE=scile, s. Primarily. a shell; hence, that 
which resembles a shell, as the dish of a balance, and 
hence the balance itself, cenerally used in the plural 
because there are two dishes; the small sheils or crusts 
which, lying over one another, make the coatsof fishes; 
hence, any thing exfoliated, a thin lamina, 

Tv Scale, v. a. and n. To strip of scales ; to pare the 
surface from; to weizh io scales :—neu. To peel off in 
thin particles; anciently, to separate. 

Scaled, 114: a. Squaimous, having seales. 

Sca’-ly, a. Covered with scales: in low langunge, 
scabby, mean, stingy. 

Sca’-li-ness, 8. State of being scaly. 

Scale’-less, a. Wanting scales. 

SCALE=scale, s. A ladder, means of ascent; act 
of storming by ladders; regular series rising like a 
dadder; gradation; any thing marked or made up of 
parts at equal distances ; hence, an instrument for as- 
certaining proportious; a sericsof harmonic proportions. 

To Scale, v. a, To climb as by ladders.) Seale in bot. 

Sca’-la-ble, a. That may be scaled. means, au a- 

Sca’-lar-y, a. Proceeding by steps. bortive leaf. 

Sca-.ave/, tag 8 The storming of a place by 
ladders; also called Scala'’do. 

SCALEN E=scd-léne’, a. and s. Having three 
sides unequal :—s. A triangle of three unequal sides. 

SCALL=sc&ul, 112: 8, Leprosy, baldness. 

Scalled, (scdwld, 114) a. Scurfy, ecabby. 

Sct, (schwld: a. Scurvy, sorry, paltry. 

Scaid!-head, (-héd, 120) 8. A local leprosy in which 

_ the head is covered with continuous scab. 
SCALLION, scal'-yon, 146% 8, Kind of onion. 

SCALLOP, sc6./-lép, 112: 8. A fish with a hollow 
rounded shell pectinated; a hollow or round at the 
edye of any thing. 

To Scal'-lop, v.a. To diversify at the edge with hollows. 

SCA LP=scalp. s. (Compiare Scale, a shell.) The skin 
on the top of the head on which the hair grows; some- 
times, the skull itself, or the fore part of it, 


To Scalp, v. a. To take the scalp (skin) from. 

Scap/-u1, 8. A surgeon's instrument, which with 
some difference of use is also called a Sca/per aud a 
Ra: patory. 

Sca/-1.y, &c.—See under Scale. 

Tv SCAMBLE, scim!-bl, 101: v. 2. and a. To 
stir with a shaking motion; to get by struggling with 
others, to shift av ‘kwardly acl. To mangle, to maul. 
([Obsolescent.) 

Scam/-bler, s. A bold shifter or intruder. 

Scam’-bling-ly, ad. With intrusive boldness. 

SCAMMONY. scim/-mon-¢y, s. A kind of con- 
volvulus; a pum-resin obtained trom it. 

Scam-mo’-ni-ate, 90; a. Made with scammony. 


To SCAMPER=scaém’-per,v nv. Torun with hurry.* 

To SCAN=scan, v. a. To examine verse by count- 
ing the steps or feet; hence, to examine nicely, 

Scan/-ning, s. The counting of tect in a verse. 

Scan’-ston, (-shtin. 147) 8. Act of scanning. 

Scan’-pENT, a. Climbing: this is the primary sense 
of the class. Scansvria:, see Supp 

SCAN DA L=scan!-dal, s. Offence given by a fhult; 
this sense is the less usnal;) repronchful aspersion, 

To Scan’-dal, v. a. Tu treat opprobriously ; to offend. 

Tu Scan'-dal-ize, v. a. To offend by an action sup. 

criminal; to defame. 

Scan!-dal-ows, 120): a. Giving public offeuce ; shame- 
ful; opprobrions, defamatory. 

Scan!-dal-ous-ly, ad. Shamefully ; censoriously. 

Scan’-dal-ous-ness, s. State of being scandalous. 
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Scan’-pé-Lum Maa-na”-tum, eae! s. Wrmag 
done to any bigh person of the land by false news or 
tales, outot which avy scaudal to their persons mag 
arise. 


SCANDENT, SCA NSION.—-See under To Scan. 

To SCANT=scant, v. a. and x. To limit, w 
straiten :—neu. To fail or become less, 

Scant, a. adv. and s, Not plentiful; parsimonious : 
—ade, (Obs. or Vulg.) Searcely, hardly -—s. (Obs.” 
Scarcity. 

Scant/-y. a. Narrow, amall; puor; sparing. 

Scant/.1-ly, ad. Narrowly; sparingly. Dryden uses 
Scantly, which originally signitied hardly. 

Scant/-1-ness, s. Narrowness; want of amplitude, 
or liberality: old authors use Scant’nes:. 

To Scan’-r.E, 101: v. 2. and a. To be deficieut, 
to fail:—act. To divide into thia pieces, 

Scant/-let,s. A small pattern, or little piece. 

Scant’-ling, a. and s. Not plentiful, small; (Ovs.J 
—s. A small quantity; a certain proportion; a 
quantity cut fora pattern or other particular purpose ; 
hence a certain measure or proportion as suiting a 
pattern. 


To SCAPE=scape, v, a. and a, To escape. 

Scape, s. Escape ; freak; loose act. 

Scape’-ment, s.—See Escapement. 

Scaver/-aoat, 8. The goat set at liberty by the Jews 
on the day of solemn exjiation. 

Scapr/-GRAck, 8. An idle, worthless fellow. 

SCAPE=scaps, 8. A shaft or stem. [But.} 

Scap/-o-1.11Tg, 92: 8. Pyramidal felspar. 

SCAPU LA=scap/-u-ld, 8s. The shoulder-blade. 

Scap’-u-lar, Scap’-u-lar-y, a.and 8. Pertaining to 
the shoulders :-—s. That which is worn over the shoul. 
ders. as the two narrow slips of cluth that cover a friar's 
back and breast. 

SCA R=scar, s. Mark of awound; acicatrix; a di- 
vided part, the detached protrusion of a rock, 

To Scar, v. a. To mark as with a wound. 

SCAR=scar, 8. A fish, in Latin called scar’us. 

SCARA B-=scar’-a@b, 8. A beetle, an insect wisn 
sheathed wings, also called a Scur’ahee. 

SCARAMOUCH = scar’-d-mowtch, @ A cha- 
racter in a puppet shuw, named from an Italian 
player. 

SCARCE, scairce, 130: a. and adv. Not plentifu 
or wbuadant; not common; its primary meaning was 
parsimvunious, stingy :—adbe. Scarcely. 

Scarce’-ly, ud. Huaidly; witu difficulty. 

Scarce/-ness, & Scarcity. 

Scar’-ci-ty, (scarr'-cé-téy’ 8. State of being scarce. 

To SCARE=scan, v. a. To terrify suddenly. 

Scare/-crom, (-crd, 125) s. An image or cuapper 
set up to frighten birds; any vain terror, 

Scare’-fire, 8. A fright by Gre. (Holder.} 

SCARF=scarf, 33: s. A sort of shaw). 

To Scarf, v. a. To throw loosely on; to dress in a 
loose vesture: see also hereafter. 

Scanyw-sKxin, 8 The cuticle or epidermis. 

To SCARF=scarf, 33: v. a. To juin, to piece. 

To SCARIFY, scar’-d-fy, 129, 105, 6: & a. To 
make incisions not so deep as to the large veins. 

Scar’ -t-fi’-er, . He orthat which scarifies. 

Scar’-t-fi-ca”-tton, 89: s. Operatiun of scarifying. 

Scar”-i-fi-ca!-tor, 8. A scarifier. 

SCARIOUS, scare’-d-ts, 41, 120: a. Tough, thin, 
and semi-transparent. (Botany.} 

SCARLET=ascar’-lét, s. and a. A bright-red 
colour; cloth or dress of scarlet :—adj. Of the colom 
of scarlet. 


¢@” The compounds are Scar’ /et-Lean’, (ua pinnt proc 
ducing a red bean, or the bean itself;) Scar'/et-cak, 


The scactwnes entire, aad the principles to whicl. the numbers refer, precede the Dictivaary. 
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(the ilex;) Svar‘letfe"ver, (a disease accompanied 
with a red efflurescence, ) &c. 

Scan’-1.47-r wa, (-ecend, 104) s. A mild attack of 
scarlet-fever, such at least is the popular sense. 

SCARMAGE=scar-mAgy, 8. Skirmish. (Spenser.] 

SCARP=scarp, 33: s. A slope. (Fortif.] 

-CATCH=scatch, s. A sort of horse-bit. 

SCATCHES, scatch’-tz, 113: 8. pé. Sort of stilts. 

SCATE=scate, s. Shoe with iron for sliding. 

To Scate, v. n. To slide on scates. 

SCATE=scats, 8. Fish: see Skate. . 

SCATEBROUS, sca&t’-é-briis, 120: a. Abound- 
ing with springs. 

Sc4-TU’-RI-ENT, @. Springing as a fountain. 

Scat/-u-rig'-t-nos, 120: a. Full of springs. 

- To SCATH =scath, v. a. To harm, to destroy. 

Scath, 8. Damage, mischief, depopulation. 

Scash'-ful, 117: a. Mischievous, destructive. 

Scath!-less, a. Without harm or damage. 

To SCATTER=sciatl-ter, v. a. and n. To disperse, 
to dissipate: to throw loosely about: to spread thinly; 
to besprinkle :—neu. Tu be disper-ed. 

Scat'-tered-ly, 114: ad. Loosely, separately. 

Scat/-ter-ing, a. and s. Not united, divided :— 
s. Act of dispersing ; that which is dispersed. 

Scat’-ter-ing-ly, ad. Ina dispersed manner. 

Scat'-ter-ling. s. A vagabond. (Spenser : prose.) 

SCATURIENT, &c.—See under Scatebrous. 

SCAVAGE=sciv’-Aye, 8. An impost on merchant- 


strangers levied by a mayor or sheriffs. 
SCAVENGER, scadv/-én-ger, 92: 8. Originally, 
a petty Magistrate whose office was to see that the 
streets were ciea:; now, a@ labourer employed ip 
cleaning them. 
SCELERAT, sél/-ér-at, 8. A villain. (Cheyne. ] 
SCEN E=sene=secn, s. The stage of a theatre ; 
the whole series ot actions and events connected aud 
exhibited; a part of au act of a play. being so much 
as is transacted by the same speakers without a ves 
eptrauce or exit; (this is the origimal special sense) 
the place represented by the sage, as levowd by the 
painted hangings, and hence, in modein areeptation, 
so much of ap act ofa play as is transacted without 
any supposed change of place,or consequent alteration 
of the painted scene; a large painsed View generally. 
Tu Scene, v. a, To exhibit. (Sancroft, 1691. | 
Sce’-ner-y, 8. (Formerly written Scenary.) The 
appearances of places or things; the painted repre- 
scatatious of places used oo a theatrical singe. 
Sce/-nic, a. Dramatic, theatrical : Scen/-i-cal (92) 
is less used, 
Sce-nup’-ra-phy, (-fey, 163) s. Art of perspective, 
representation in perspective. 
Scen’-v-yraph!'-i-cal, 92: a. Drawn in perspective. 
Scen!-o-yraph"-t-cal-ly, ad. In perspective. 
SCENT=sént, 59: 8. The power of smell; that 
which affects the smell, odour; chace folluwed by 
the smell. 
To Scent, v. a. To smell ; to imbue with odour. 
Scent’-ful, 117: a. Odorous; quick of smell. 
Sceut’-less, a. Destitute of smell ; inodorous. 
SCEPTIC, skép/-tick, 161: a. and 8, Donbting, 
hesitating to admit the certainty of doctrines ;—s. On: 
who doubts. pariicularly oue who duubts the truths of 
revelation. 
Scep’-ti-cal, a. Sceptie; entertaining doubt. 
Scep/-ti-cal-ly, ad. With doubt. 
Scep/-ti-cal-ness, 8. Doubt; professiun of doubt. 
Tv Scep/-ti-cize, v. m. To act the sceptic. [Shaftes 
bury.) 
Scep!-ti-cism, (-sizm, 158) s. 
Pyrrhouists or sceptical philoso 
doubt of the truths of revelation ; 


The doctrine of the 
hers of antiquity; 
oubt on any subject, 


SCH 


SCEPTRE, sé@p’-tur, 159: 8. The staff borne ia 


the hand by kiuge as the ensiga of authority. 
To Scep/-tre. v. a, To tuvest with royai authority. 
Scep/-tred, (-turd) a. Bearing a sceptre. 


SCHEDULE, shéd/-dl, 161: s. A smail scroll; 


a detached or separate inventory. 


SCHEME, skeme, 161: & A combination of 
things into one view, desigo, or purpose,—a plan, 
a project, a conti ivanoe ; an astrological, mathematical, 
or other diagram. 

To Scheme, 161: v. a. and x. To plan 

Sche’-mer, 8. A projector, a coutriver. 

Sche’-mist, Sche/-mu-tist, s. A schemer. 

Sche/-ma-tism, 158; s. Particular disposition of a 
thing; specially, a combination of the aspects of 
heavenly ies, 

Scux'-s18, 8. General state or disposition of the body 
or mind: state of one thing with regard to others; 
habitude geuerally; in rhetoric a statement of what 
is affirmed to be the adversary’s habitude of mind by 
way of argument aygaiust him. 

SCHISM, sizm, 161: s. A division or separation, 
but particularly among people professing one religion. 

Schis!-ma-tic, (siz’-md-tick) s. Adherent of a 
schism. ; : 

To Schi/-ma-tize, v. 2. To take part in schisms. 

Schis-mat’ ic, 33 ‘| a. Implying schism; practising 

Schis-mat/-i-cal, § schism. 

Schismar-t-cal-ly, ad. 1n a schiematical manner. 

SCHOLAR, SCHOLASTIC, &c.— See under 


School. 


SCHOOL, scdol, 161: 8. A place of discipline and 
‘ustiuctiva ; a university, as when we say the lan- 
guage of the sehvols: a slate of instruction ; the doc- 
triue or pructice of any one sect of teachers: applied 
adjeciively, it refers to that condition uf theological 
and other learning which prevailed in Europe darts 
the miadle ages while the mouastic iustit uous Were 
inv fall vigour, the chief feature ef which learning wns 
the cultivation of Aristotelian logic aud the employ- 
ment ul it ia academical disputations, 

To School, v. a. To wach ; to tutor. 

Schvol/-er-y, 8 Precepts. [Spenser.) 

School’-ing, s. Instruction: schvol-hire ; reprimand. 

Scyuuil-man, #. One versed in the subtiltivs of 
academical disputation; a writer of scholastic divinity 
or philosop iy. 

ga~ Other compounds are School-boy; Schoolt-dame ; 
Schuol-day; School fellow; Sch wl’ -house; Schow’- 
maid or Schvol’-giri, Schuué-master; Schoui'-m:s 
tress, &c. 

Scuoui!-an, 8 One who learns of a master; one whu 
has had a lettered education; a man of books; ip a 
special sense, one who in our Euglish aniversities be- 
lungs to the foundation of a cullege, and has a share of 
its revenues. 

Schol/-ar-ship, s Learoing; literary education; 
maintenance of a scholar in the special seuse. 

Scho-lar’-ity, 8. Scholarship. (B. Jon.) 

Scuo-1.as'-Tic, $8: a. and s. Pertaining to a 
schol or schools, but particularly to the schools of the 
middle ages; hence, pedantic, needlessly subtile:— 
3. One who adheres to the mceties of the schvols. 

Scho-las/-ti-cal, a. Scholastic: Hale uses Scholical, 

Seho-las’-ti-cal-ly, ad. In a schulastic manner. 

Scho-las!-tiecism, 158: 8. Scholastic learning. 

Scaou’-1.1-uM, 8s. A hole, an explanatory observation : 
the Greek form is Schu’ lion, which is alwu used. 

Scho’-\s- ast, s. A writer of schuliams. 

Scho/-li-aw’-tic, a. Pertaining to a scholiast. 

To Scho'-li-aze, v. «. To write votes. [Milton 
prose.] Huoker uses To Schu'ly, and the same wor) 
as n noun for Scholium. 


SCLIOONER, scdon‘-er, 161: s. A vessel of twe 
masta, with a peculiar mainsail and foresail. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no isvegularity of sound, 


Consonants: mizh-tn, t, e. mission, 165: 


rn 


vich-tin, ¢. ec. vision, 165 zthin, 166; thén. 166. 
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SCHORL.—See Shor}. 

SCIAGRAPIHIY, st-dg/-rd-fey, 87, 163: 8. Li- 
terally, the drawing of shadows; hence, the art of 
sketching ; the protile of a building; the art of finding 
the hour by the shadows of objects. 

Sci’-a-praph"4-cal, a. Pertaining to sciagraphy. 

Sci/-4-THER"-1¢, a. Belonging to a sun-dial. 

Sci-om’-4-cHy, (-kéy, 161) s. Battle with « shadow. 

Sci-or’-Tic, a. Pertaining to the camera obscura : 
—s. A lens used in the camera obscura. 

SCIATIC=s1-at/-ick, 88: a. Pertaining to or 

SCIATICAL, s1-&t/-d-cdl, { affecting the hip. 

Sci-at/-t-ca, s. Rheumatism in the hip. 

SCIENCE=s1'-Ence, 59: 8. That which we 
know: hence it may comprehend all we learn by what. 
ever means ; but it generally refers to truth attained 
by a course of methodical study ; and, first, it means 
that which we know deductively, that is, by such ex- 
ercise of the intellect as makes us perceive the truths 
attained to be necessarily included in or constituted by 
the admissiuns or assumptions with which we start; 
this, by preeminence, is often deemed scieuce, so as to 
exclude from the term all other science: but, secondly, 
it often means that which we kuow inductively or by 
the experience of particulars, from which we ascend 
to general conclusions not necessarily constituted by 
those particulars, yet warranted by previous expe- 
rience, and by analogies widell abserved: science 
which agrees with the latter description is physical, 
moral, or practical; physical is that which is sus- 
ceptiblo of experiment, and is therefore said to {be 
founded on experimental evieence; moral is that 
which, lying in great part beyond the reach of ex- 
periment, rests for its certainty on aggregated facts 
supported by concurrent testimony, by experience, and 
by analogy, so as to leave no room for doubt, though 
not demonstrable; and practical is that which consists 
of general observations arising out of experience, and 
is otherwise called theory in correlation to an art or 

ractice always belonging to it, and, indeed, preceding 
t, though the theory is afterwards instrumental to the 
perfection of the practice: with a very obscure 
observance of the furegoing distinctions, the seven 
sciences of antiquity are grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 

Sci'-en-tif"-ic, 88 : \ @. Proceeding by, or founded 

Sci/-en-tif"-i-cal, { on, the methods of scienee. 

Sci/-en-tif "-s-cal-ly,ad. So as to produce knowledge. 

Sci-en’-tial, (-sh’a@l, 147) a. Scientific. [Milton.] 

Sc./-o-L1 ST, s. One who knows many things superficially. 

Sci/-o-lism, 158: s. Superficial knowledge. 

Sci!-o-lows, 120: a. Imperfectly knowing. [Howell.] 


Sci/-rg-ra!-cr-as, (-shé-ds, 147) 8. “You shall 
make known,''"—the name of a writ from these words 
used in it, by which a man is summoned to a court to 
make known, or show cause, why the executiou of some 
judgement should not take place. 

SCIMITAR, sim’-é-tar, 34: 8. A short sword 
with a convex blade. 

To SCINTILLATE=sin'-til-late, v. ». To sparkle. 

Scin’-til-lant, a. Emitting sparks. 

Scin’-til-la”-tion, §9: 8. Act of sparkling ; spark 
emitted, 

SCIOLIST, &c., SCIRE-FACIAS.—See under 
Science, 

SCIOMACH Y, SCIOPTIC.—See with Sciagraphy. 

SCION =si'-on, s. A smull twig tukew from one 
tree to be grafled on another. 

SCIRRHUS, skir-ras, 129, 164: ¢. (Compare 
Sceptic, and the remarks on it, Prin 161.) An indu- 
rated gland; pl. Scir’ rhi. 

Scir!-rhows, 120: a. Having a gland indurated. 

Scir’-rhos’’-t-ty, 84: s. An induration of the glands, 


SCISCITATION, sls’-sd-ta’-shtin, 8. Inquiry. 


SCISSILE, sis'-stl, 59, 105: a. Cnpable of being | SCORIA=score'-d-d, 47: s. 


cut: Scis’-si-ble (a.) has the same meaning. 


SCO 


Scis’-sion, (cizh/-tin, 149) s. The act of cutting. 
Scis'-suere, (cizh’oor) s. A crack, a fissure. 
Scis!-sons, (ctz'-z6rz, 151,143) s. p/. Small shears. 
SCLAVONIAN=skld-vo'-nd-dn, 90: a. and & 
Pertaining to Sclavonia :—s. A native of Sclavonia. 

Scla-von'-ic, 88: a. and s. Sclavonian:—s. The 
language of Sclavonia. 

SCLEROTIC=sklé-rét!-ick, @. and s. Hard, aa 
epithet of one of the tunics of the eve:—s. A medicine 
toharden. Scleruderms, &c., se Supp. 

To SCOAT=scote, v. a. To stnp (a wheel) by put. 
ting something, as a stone, under it: also called J» 
Scotch. 

SCOBS=scobz, 143: s. pl. (In Lat. sing.) 
Raspings of hard substances; dross of metals. 

To SCOFF=scéff, v. m. To treat with mockery or 
ridicule, generally with af, but some old writers use it 
actively, 

Scoff, s. Expression of scorn or ridicule. 

Scof’-fer, 8. [naulent ridiculer or scorner. 

Scof’-fing-ly, ad, In mockery, in ridicule. 

Scor’-ric, Scop’-rTi-cAL, a. Scoffing. (South.7 

To SCOLD, scoled, 116: v. 2. and a. To rail 
with rude clamour :—act. To rate. 

Scold, s. A clamorous, foul-mouthed woman. 

Scold/-er, 8. One who scolds or rails. 

Scold’-ing, a. and s. Given to scold:—s. A rating. 

Scol!-ding-ly, ad. With clamvar ; like a scold. 

SCOLLOP.—See Scallop. 

SCOLOPEN DRA=scdl'-8-pén"-drd, s. A venou- 
mous serpent; an earwig; a herb. 

SCOMM=scdm, s. A buffoon, a jeer. (Obs) 

SCONCE=sconcz, s. A fort or bulwark; hence, 
that which sustains, applied tothe head of a candle 


stick in which the candle is inserted; a sarge pensile 
candlestick ; a man's head in contempt. 

To Sconce, v. a. To mulct as by a poll-tax. [Vulg.] 

SCOOP=scd6p, s. A hollowed ladle; an instrument 
to make holluw; a sweeping stroke. 

To Scoop, v. a. To lade out; to make hollow; to 
remove so as to leave a hollow: improperly, by Thom- 
son, to place in hollows. 

Scoop’-er, s. One that scoops; a waterfowl. 

To Scor’-prt, v. a. To lude out. (Bp. Hall.) 

SCOPE=scopz, s. Literally, space as far as one can 
see ; extended quantity; (obs.:] the limit of iutellee- 
tual view: hence, aim, drift; final end; liberty; less 
commonly, excess. 


SCOPIFORM, scip’-é-form, a. Like a broom. 
SCOPTIC, SCOPTICA L.—See Scoff. 
SCOPULOUS, scdp’-d-liis, a. Rocky. 
SCORBUTE, scor’-bit:, s. Scurvy. [1617.] 
Scor-bu’-tic, Scor-bu’-ts-cal, 88: a. Diseased 
with the scurvy. 
Scor-bu’-ti-cal-ly, ad. With, or as to the ecurvy. 
SCORCE.—See Scoree. 


To SCORCH =scortch, v.a. and ». To burn 
superficially; to burn :—neuw. To be burnt. 

Scorch’-ing-Fen"-nel, s. Deadly carrot. 

SCORDIUM, scor-dé-im, s. Water-germander. 


SCOR Eeescore, 47 : 8. A noteh or incision used to 
mark a number; hence, an account as kept by 
notches or lines; account generally; sake; in a spe- 
cial sense, twenty, because every twenty was signified 
by a distinguished notch: Jn scure, a term applied to 
music in wriling, when all the parts are, as it were, 
notched or noted down, and placed in juxtaposition. 


To Score, v. a. To mark as by incision; to set down 


as adebt; to impute. 
Pl. Sco'rize, 103.] 
Rejected matter; dross. (Latin. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gate’-way: chiip’-man: pd-pi!: law: gddd: j'O, i.e. jew, 55: 0, ¢,%, &c. mute, 171. 
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Sco!-ri-a"'-ceous, (-sh'is, 147) @. Pertaining to or 
like druss: old writers use Sco’-r-ous. 

To Scol-nievy, 6: v. a. To reduce to scoria. 

Sco'-ri-fi-ca’/-tion, 89: 8. Act of scorifying. 

SCORN=scorn, 37 8. Extreme contempt ; act of 
contempt; subject of contempt: Tu think scura, to 
disdain, (obs. as To laugh to scurn, to deride. 

Tv Scorn, v.a. and n. To hold in extreme con- 
tempt; to sight :—new. To show contempt. 

Scorn/-er, ¢. One that scorns, a scoffer. 

Scorn’-ing, 8. Act of contempt. 

Scorn’-ful, 117: a. Contemptuous; with defiance. 

Scorn’-ful-ly, ad. Contemptuou . 

SCORPION, scor’-pé-6n, 90: s. An insect gene- 


rally about four inches long, in shape not unlike a 
Jobster, armed at the tail with a venomous sting; a 
sign of the zodiac; a scourge of cruel effect; a name 
given to a sea. fish. 

eg The compounds are Scor” ion-fly’, (an_ insect, ) 
rit Se ena Scur"piun's-tail’, Scur”pion-wort’, 

plants. 

SCORSE=scorce, s. Barter: hence, To Scorse. 

SCORTATORY, scor’-td-tér-4y, 105: a. Per- 
taining tu, or consisting in, venal lewdness, 

SCOT=sc3t, s. Escot, which see. 

Scot-free’, a. Without payment; ubhurt. 

Scot'-ale, s. An offence which a forest officer waa 
guilty of, who kept a public-house in his district, 

SCOT=scdt, s. A native of North Britain. 

Scotch, } a. Relating to Scotland ; belonging to 

Scot’-tish, | Seotland, or its idiom, or people. 

Scot/-té-cism, 8. A Scotch idiom. 

To SCOTCH=acdtch, v. a. To cut with shallow in- 
cisions: see also To Scoat. 

Scotch, 8. A slight cut or incision. 

Scorci-co1/-Lops, 8. pl. Veal scotched. 

Scorcy!-Hop-PER, 8. A play in which boys hop over 
lines or scutches in the ground. 

SCOTIST=scol-tist, s. A schoolman who followed 
Duas Scotus in opposition to Thomas 4 quinas. 

SCOTOGRAPH, scot’-d-graf, 163: 8. An in- 
strument by which one may writ» in the dark. 

Sco’-tr-4, (-shé-d) 90: 8, Part of the base of a pillar 
which takes its name from its durk or shaded position. 

Scot’-o-my, 8. Dizziness with dunness of sight. 

SCOUNDREL = scown’-drél, s. Literally, 8 
sculker,—a mean rascal, a low villain: itwas formerly 
used also as an adjective: Scound’relism occurs as @ 
colloquial word. ; 

To SCOUR=scower, 134,53: v.@. and a. To 
rub hard with something rough in order to clean; to 
cleanse; to purge violently; to remove by scouring ; 
toclear away by moving rapidly in various directions; 
to pass swiltly over:—neu. To perform the office of 
cleaning; to be purged or lax; to rove; to scamper. 

Scour’-er, s He or that which scours. 

Scour’-ing. s. Act of rubbing; looseness. 

SCOURGE, scurgz, 132: 8. A whip, a lash; an 
instrument of discipline; a vindictive affliction; one 
that afflicts. 

To Scourge, v. a. To whip severely; to punish 
greatly; to afflict heavily. 

Scour’-ger, & One that scourges. 

Scour’-ging, s. Punishment by the scunrge. 

SCOUT=scovt, 8. One who is sent privily to ob- 
gerre the motions of an enemy. 

Tu Scout, v. n. To go on the business of a scout. 

To SCOUT=scovt, v. a. To hoot out or away, to 
reject. qq Unauthorized till of late years, but get- 
ting into good use. 

BCOVEL, scav-vl, 116, 11d: s. A surt of mop. 

To SCOWL=scowl, 31: v.n. and a. To frown, 
to look angry :—aet., [Milton.] To drive scowlingly. 


SCR 


Scowl, s. Look of sullenness or gloomy ire. 
Scowl’-ing-ly, ad. With s frowning look. 
To SCRABBLE, scrab’-bl, v. 2. To make ew rib 


bled marks; in American use, to paw with the hande. 


SCRAG=scray, s. Any thing thin or lean. 
Scrag’-ged, (-gvéd ) 
Scrag’-gy, (-guey) 
Scrag’-gi-ly, ad. Meagrely, leanly. 
Scrap’ se) e, Leanness, unevenness, rough- 
Scrag’-gt-ness, 


} 77: a. Lean, thin, rough, 
rugged. 


ness. 

To SCRAMBLE, scrim’-bl, 101: v. 2. To use 
the hands with disorderly eagerness, either in con- 
tending to get possession of sumething when com- 
peting with others, or in tryiny to ascend a place 
which will not permit the feet to be used alone. 


Scram’-ble, s. Act of scrambling. 
Scram’-bler, 36: 9. Oue that scrambles. 


To SCRANCH, scrantch, 122: v. 2. Tocraunch. 


SCRANNEL<=scran’-nél, a. Slight, poor. [Milt.} 
SCRAP=scrap, s. Fragment; crum; slip. 


To SCRAPE=scrape, v.a. and n. To rub the 
surface from by an edge; to clean by rubbing ; to act 
on the surface with a grating noise; to gather by 
penurious or trifling diligence :—new. Tomake a hoarse 
noise; to play ill ona fiddle; to make an awkward 
bow : To scrape acquaintance, to curry favour by bows. 


Scrape, s. A situation in which one is rubbed on all 


sides,—a perplexity, a distress; the noise made by 


scraping; a bow. 


Scra’-per, 8. Whatever is used for scraping; a miser ; 


a vile fiddler. 


Scra’-ping, 8. That which is rubbed off. 
SCRAT=scrat, s. An hermaphrodite. {Local.) 


To SCRATCH=scriatch, v. a. To tear or mark 
with something pointed or edged, as the nails ; to wound 
or hurt slightly; to rub with the nails so as not to 
wound; to write or draw as with scratches: Tu Scraf 
is used by old authors. 

Scratch, s. A laceration by scratching: in the plu- 
ral, cracked ulcers iv a horse's foot. 

Scratch’-er, s. He or that which scratches. 


Scratch’-ing-ly, ad. With the act of scratching. 


SCRAW=scriw, s. Surface or scurf. (Swift. 


To SCRAWL=scrawl, v. a. and 2. To draw or 
mark clumsily :—seu. To write unskilfully or in- 
eleguntly: it seems to have been sometimes used for 
To craul, 

Scrawl, s. Unskilful, inelegant writing. 


Scrawl’-er, 36: 8. A clumsy writer. 
SCRAY=scray, 8. A bird also called a sea-swallow. 


SCREABLE, scre’-d-bl, a. That may be spit out. 

To SCREAK==scréck, v. n. To shriek; to creak. 

Screak, s. A screech. [These words are obs. or inel.! 

To SCREAM=screcm, v. . To ery ont shrilly as 
in terror or agony; to cry shrilly. 

Scream, s. A shrill, quick, loud ery. 

Scream’-er, 8. One that screams: a bird. 

T, SCREECH =screatch, v. 2. To scream with a 
shrillness thut grates the ear; to cry as a night-owl. 

Screech, s. A scream; harsh, horrid cry. 

Screech’-owl, s. An owl that hoots at night. 

SCREEN=screéen, #. Something used to intercept 
or separate, and hence in 2 less usual sense a kind of 
sieve; commouly, a partition, often movable, used far 
shiviter or coucealment, or to exclude cold or light 

To Screen, v. a. To shelter, to hide; to silt. 

SCREW=scroo, 110, 109: 8. A cylinder of wood 
or metal grooved spirally, and one of the mechanical 
powers; a nail grooved which enters by being turned ; 
Screw’ -tree is a plant of the Indies. 

To Screw, v. a. To turn or move by a screw; to 
fasten as with a screw; to twist, contort; to force; to 
squeeze; to oppress by extortion. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling thar have no irregularity of sound. 


Consunanta: mish-tr. i. e. mission, 100; 
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vizh-n, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén 106, 
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Screw/-er, 8. He or that which screws 

SCRIBATIOUS, secri-ba’-sh'us, 147: a. Skilful 
in writing; fund of writing. [Barrow.) 

To Scrin’-b..8, 101: v. a. and x. (Compare To 
a rae | To write without care or elegance to till 
with worthless writiug :—seu. To write negligently or 
inelegantly. 

Scrih’-ble, 101: 8. Worthless writing. 

Scrib’-bler, 36: s. A petty or useless writer. 

Scuipe=scribe, s. A writer; a public notary; a 
doctur of the law among the Jews. 

Tv Scribe, v. a. To mark by rule. [Carpentry.) 

egy S-e Scrimer, Scrimp, Scrine, which have no rela- 
tionship to this class, hereatter. 

Scrip, s. A small writing or schedule; a certificate of 
stuck subscribed : see alvo hereaiter. 

Script, s. A small writing. (Chaucer.] 

Scrip -tor-y, a. Written, not orally delivered; serving 
to writing. 

Scurp’-ronr, (-thre,co//og. ch’oor,147)s. Writing ; 
distinctively, sacred writing, the Bible. 

Scrip’-tw-ral, a. Biblical. 

Scrip’~tw-rist, 8. Ove versed in Scripture. 

Scriv’-En-En, 114: 8. Formerly, a person who un- 
dertook writiugs of any kind; at present, one whose 
business is to place money at intercst. 

Scro-torre’, (scroo-twar’, [Fr.] 170) s. Case of 
drawers for writing. 

SCRIMER=scri’-mer, s A fencer. [Shaks.] 

SC RIM Pz=scrimp, a. Short, scanty. [Obs.] 

SCRINE=scrine, s. A shrine; a chest, bouk-case, 
or other repositury, in Latia Scrin’tum. (Obs.} 

SCRIP=scrip, s. A small bag; hence, Scrip’page, 
or that which is coutuined ina scrip: see ulso with 
Scribatious, &c. 

SCROFULA=scrol-d-ld, s. The king’s-evil. 

Scrof’-u-lows, 120: a. Diseased with scrofula. 

Scrorg, 189: s. A mean wretch. (Sh'ks] 

SCROLL, scrole, 116: 8. A writing -olled up. 

SCROTUM =scro/-tim, (Thus as Eng.) #. The 
bag which contains the testicles. Hence Scro’tiform, a. 

Jo SCRUB=scrib, v. a. and n. To rub hard 
with something coarse :—neu. To work hard. 

Scrub, 8. A stunted broum; sumething small and 
mean; one that works hard and lives meanly. 

Scrub’-bed, } a. Mean, vile, worthless, insignifi- 

Scrub’by, J cant. 

SCR U F.—See Seurf. 

SCRUPLE, scrou-pl, 109, 101: s Originally, 
something small, which nevertheless impedes, as a 
little stone which bas fallen into the shoe: hence, a 
doubt as from some small cause, difficulty of determi- 
nation; a small weight, delinitely, the third part of a 
tlram ; proverbiaily, any small quautity. 

To Scru’-ple, v.n. and a. To doubt, to hesitate :— 
act. (Little authorized.) To cnuse to scrupile. 

Scri-pler, s. One who has scruples. 

To Scru’-pu-lize, v. a. To perplex with scruples. 

Scru’-pu-ious, 120: a. Hard to satisfy in determi- 
nations of conscience ; captious; nice; vizilant, 

Scr u!-pu-lous-ly, ad. With scrupulousness. 

Scru’-pu-lows-ness, 3. State of being scrupulous, 

Scru’-pu-los’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Scrupulousness. 

SCRUTABLE, scro0’-td-bl, 109, i01: a. Die 
coverable by inquiry. 

Scru/-tienous, 120: a. Full of inquiries. (Unusual.] 

To Scru’-ti-nize, v. a. To examine closely. 

Scre/-ti-ny, 8. Inquiry, search; it is also found as a 
verb for To Scrutinize. 

Scru-ta’-tton, 89: 8, Search. inquiry. 

Scru-ta’-tor, 33: s. Anexaminer, + searcher. 

S:reu’-ts-neer”, 8. A scrutator of votes. 


SCU 


| SCRUTOIRE.—Scee with Scribatiops, a&c. 


Ts SCRUZE, scri6z, 109: v. a. Tuaqueeze. (Spea.! 

To SCUD=scud, v. 2. To be driven with precipita 
tion, as a ship; to flee precipitately ; over is some 
times understood, so us to make it seem aciive, 

Scud, ¢. Thin clouds driven by the wind. 

To Scud!-dle, v.n. To scud awkwardly. (A low word.) 

SCUFFLE, scal’-fi, 101: 8. A confused quarrel 
in which the parties struggle blindly or withuut 
direction. 

To Scuf’-fle, v. m. To fight coufusedly, 

To SCULK=skulk, v.n. To lurk in hiding 
places. 

Sculk/-er, s. One tha! sculks, a lurker. 

SCULL=scull, s. A small boat which one person 
rows; at present, one of the ours used by a sin,te 
rower: with a different etymology it means a shoa! of 


fish; aud with a differeut spelling (see Skull) the 
eraninm. 


Scul/-ler, s. A boat originally called a scull; om 
who rows with sculls. : 

SCULLERY, scul’-lér-ey, 8. The place where 
cusinary utensils are cleaned and kept. 

Scull/ten, (-yon, 146) s. Servant of the scullery. 

Scull/-son-ly, ad. Base, worthless. [Miltun.] 

Ty SCULP=scilp, v. a. To carve. [Sandys.) 

Scu.p/-tor, 8. A carver; an artist in sculpture. 

Sculp/-te:e, 105: a. Formed by sculpture. 

Sculp/!-twre, (coflog. scilp/-ch’oor, 147) 8. The art 
of representing vistb'e objects in stone, wood, m: tal, 
aud other sul:d substances, the implement, iu the literal 
application of the word, being the chisel ur the graver ; 
engraving, however, is generally deemed a distinct 
art, and sculpture includes the moulding of casts in 
clay, and the founding of brazen statues, as well as 
the art of carving; any work of sculpture. 


To Sculp!-twre, v. a. To work in sculpture. 

SCUM=sscum, s. Extraneous matter which rises to 
the top of a liquor; druss, refuse. 

To Scum, v.a. To take the scum from. 

Scum’-mer, 8. A vessel for scumming, a skimmer. 

SCUMBER, sctim’-mer, 156: 8. Dung ofa fox. 

SCUPPER=scup’-per, a. Epithet applied to the 
holes and appenuayes by which water is curried off a 
ship’s deck. Scupper nails, Lroad-headed nails. 

SCURF-<=skurf, 39: s. A dry miliary scab ; svil us 
foul remains of any thing adherent, 

Scurf’-y, 105: a. Having seurf. 

Scurf’--ness, s. S.ate of being scurfy. 

Scur’-vy, a. and s. Scabbed; diseased with the 
scurvy ; figuratively, vile, bad, sorry, worthless, cuon- 
temptible, offensive :—s. A disease from poorness uf 
bluod occasioned by unwholesome diet or place of 
abode, producing tumurs aud other offensive effects. 

Scur’-vi-ly, ad. Vilely, meanly. (Colloq.) 

Scur'-vi-ness, 8. State of being svurvy. 

Scur’-vy-yrass, s. The plant spoonwort. 

SCURRILE, scur’-ril, 105: a. Such as befits a 
buffoon or vulgar jester; low, mean, grossly jocose. 

Scur’-ril-ovs, 120: @. Vile, grossly opprubrivus 

Scur’-ril-vus-ly, ad. With scurrility. 

Scur’-ril-ows-ness, #. Scurrility. 

Scur-ril/-r-ty, 84, 105: s Grossness of reproach 
lewdness of jocularity, mean bufluonery. 

*SCUSES, scu’-ciz, 119: s. p/. Excuses. (Shaks.” 

SCUT=scit, s. The tail of « hare or other animal 
whose tail is short. 

SCU' AGE, SCUTCHEON.—See Escuage, Es- 
cutcheon. Seatate, Scutel, see in 

Scu/-ri-vorm, a. Shaped like a shield. 

SCUTELLATED=scu"-tél-ld/-téd, a. Like 9 
pan: divided into surfaces like so many little plates. 

Scut/-T.e, 8. Originally, a wide shallow basket, as 


The echernces entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dicttonary, 
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SEA SEC 


resembling a dish or platter ; it is now applied tu a Seal’-er, 8 Onc who seals. 
metal pau or pail tor holding coals. : Seai'-ing-wa2', 188: a. Wax for sealing. 
SCUTTLE, scut/-tl, 101: 8. Hole iu a ship's | SEAM-=secm, 8. A measure, 8 bush 
deck by which to let down any thing. A sentm of glass is 1-0 pounds. 
To Scut!-tle, v. a- To cut large holes | through the | SEA M=secm, &. Hog’ s-lard, grease. [Obs.} 
eater aint oul aan cacsiip yelieeys one SEA M=sean, 3. A suture, a juncture; the suture 


\ “TR geet : where two edges of cloth are sewed together: the 
To SCUTTLE, wcu/-tl, va. To scuddle. (Vulg.] juncture of planks in a ship; the mark Where flesh 


els of com: 


Scut/-tle, s. A ecuddile. (Vulg.} as juived alter a wound, a scar. 
SUYTH E=sithe, s. The instrament of mowing- 7 Seam, v. a. To join by suture or otherwise ; to 
To Scythe, v. a. To cut as with @ scythe. ([Shaks.] sear with a long cicatsix 


Seam’-y, a. Having or showing seams. 

Seam’-less, a. Having no seam. 

Seam/’-rent, &. Separation of a suture. 

Seam/-ster, s Sort of tailor. {Obs.} 

Seam’-stress, 8. A sempstress, which see. 

SEAR=sere, 43: a. Dry, vo longer green; henes, 
Sear’- wood. 

Tv Sear, v.a. To dry; to cauterize, to burn. 

Sear’-ed-ness, 8. State of being seared. 


To SEARCE, seice, 131: v. a To silt. (Mortimer.] 
Searce, 8. A sieve: Sear’-cet, s. He who sifts 
To SEARCH, sertch, 131: 8. @. and n. ‘Yo look 


through or over in order to find ; totry; toexplore: to 
probe as a surgeon :—nes, ‘Yo make a search; to make 
inquiry; to xeck: To Search ow’, to tind by seeking. 
Seaich, s. A seeking; inquiry; quest. 
Searchi!-er, s. One who seurches ; specially, a person 
appoiuted to examine the bodies of the dead, aud 
report the cause of death. 


Search’-ing, # A quest, an examination. 

Search’-ing-ly, ad. In a searching manner. 

Seurch’-less, a. Inscrutable. 

SEARCLOTH =cere’ cloth, 8. Literally, a sore’- 
cloth or plaswr: Cere’cloth is a different word. 

SEASON. see’-zn, 151, Ll4d: s. Fit or suitable 
time. any time as distinguished from others; a time 


of some continuance, but not long; one of the four di- 
visions of the year: see alse lower. 


To Sea/-son, v. a. andn. To advance to an intended 
time, to mature: see also lower. 

Sea’-son-a-ble, a. Opportune. 

Seal-son-a-bly, ad. 1n good season, opportunely. 

Sea!-son-a-ble-ness, s. Opportuueness of time, 

To Sral-son, v. a. and n. To render mature or At 
for the taste; to give a relish to by the mixture of 


sotucthing; to imbue, fo tinge oF taint :—acu, Tu grow 
thi tor a purpose; to savour. 


Sea‘-son, 8 That which gives a relish, seasoning. 
Sea'-son-er. 8 He or that which ndds a relish. 
Sea!-son-aze, 99: 8. Seasoning. 

Seal-sun-ing, 6 Something added to give a relish. 
SEAT=seat, 8. That on which one sits; empha 


tically, a chair of stnte, post of authority; situation, 
site; abode, manstog. 


To Seat, v. a. andr. To place on a seat; to fix, 

sates in some high post; tu fix:—neu. [Spenser.! 
» rest, to ie down. 

SEBACIOUS. xé-ba’-sh's, a. Made of tallow. 

Se-bad-ic, (-biss'-ick) @. Obtained from fat, as 
Sebacie acid ; hence, Se’-bate, a neutral salt. 

SECANT=se'-cant, a, and s (Compare Sectile, &e.} 
Cutting, dividing:—s. A line that cuts umother, spt- 


cially, a line from the centre of a cirele that cults 2 
tangent to it. 


To SECEDE=sé-cede’, v. . To withdraw from 

union or felluwsbip in any affair. 
Se-ce/-der, s. One who secedes, 
Se-ces/-sion, (-césh’-tin, 147) s. A withdrawing. 
To SECERN=sé-cern’, v. a. To secrete. 
Se-cern/-ent, 3%. Medicine to promote secretion. 
SECLE, se’-cl, 101: 8. A century. | Disased.)} 

The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonanis: mish-tn, # ¢€. mussiwi, 163: vizhedin. a. e. veston, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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Scy'-thed, a. Armed with scy thes. 
Scythe’ -man, s. One who uses 8 scythe, a mower. 


SCYTHIAN, siw-é-an, 90: @ and s. Per- 
taining to Scythia :—s. A native of Scythia. 

T SDAIN or SDEIN=sdang 100: v.a. To 
disdain, (ubs.:] so Sduia (s.) and Sdain’ ful, for which 
see Disdain, Disdaintul. 


SEA=sec. 9. The ocean; the water as opposed to 
land; sometimes a jake, as the sea of Galilee; pro- 
verbially, auy large quantity ; any thing rough aud 
tem pestuous ; ae seas uver,-bult drunk. 

Sea’-ward, «. and «d. Toward the sea. 

Sga/-mAN, &. 4 sailor. 

Sea'-man-ship, 8. Skill of a good seaman. 

ea Other compounis are Sea’ anem"un-e, (@ plant:) 
Sea’-ape, (4 marine animal; ) Seu'-bank; Sea’-bar, (the 
sea-swallow ;) Nea’-bal, (the flying fists ;) Sea’ bathing ; 
Sea’-bear; Sea’-beard, (a plant.) Sea’-beast, a sea 
monster; Sea’-be if, Sea’-beaten; Seu’-board, (toward the 
sea, a naval term;) Sea’-beat, Sea’ bora; Sea’-bound ; 
Sea’-buy; Sed breach; Sea’ breme, (a fists) See 
breeze; Sea’. buil’; Seu’-cabbuge, (a plants) Sea’-caif, the 
aeal;) Sea’-cup; Seq’-card, (the compass eard ,) Sea’- 
carp, (a fish) Sea’ chanye (a chauze wrought by the 
pea;) Sea’-chart; Sca’-circled ; Sex’-coal, (coal brought 
from the pits by the sea 5) Sea’-coast , Sea’-cob, (the sea- 
gull ;) Sea.cole’-wort. (a plant;) Sea’-compass; Sea - 
cvot, (a bids) Sea-cor’ morant, Ga bird;) Sea’-cow, (the 
manatee ;) Sea’-cruw; Sea’-dug, (the seal;) Sea’-drayon, 
(a fish called also the Viver;) See-car, (a plants) Sea: 
eel; Sea" -encir'cled; Sea’ furer, Sea’ -furings Sea’ sennel; 
Sea’ -pight ; Sea’ spsh; Seal-fowl ; Set’-g ge. (depth that 
a vessel draws;) Sea’-yariand, (a plant; ) Sea’-girdle, 
(a plant,) Sea’girls Sea’ god; Sea’-yown ; Sea’ yrdss 5 
Sca’-green ; Set -gull; Sea-Aedge’-hug, (a prickly shell- 
fish ;) Sea’-hen; Sea’ haj, (the porpuise.) Sra holly, 
(a plant; ) Sea’-holm, (a desert islet 5) Nea’ -horse, (the 
walrus; the morse, the hippopotamus 5 ) Sea’-lemon, 
(a lemun-colour do marine avimal;) Sca’-like ; Sea’ 
lion, (a seal 5) Sea’-maid, (mermaid 3) Seman, 
(merman: see also above ;) Sca’-mark ; Sea’-muie, 
(a gull.) Sea’-monster ;  Sea’-moss, (coral 5) Set’ 
spouse; Sea’-navelwort, (a plant;) Sea'-needle, (aat 
fish;) Sea’ nettle : Sea'-nursed ; Sea’-aymph, Seaontn; 
Sea’-ooze; Sea’ alter ; Sea’ vu'l, (iump-tsh =) Sea’-p-id, 
(star-tish 5) Sea pan'ther, (sort OF lamprey 3) Seu 
pheasant, (the pin-tailed dack ;) Seal-pre bird 3) 
Scal-piece, (sea-picture 3) Seu! plant, Sea’-poul, (ia 
saltwater Jake:) Seu -port: Sea” -resendbling 5 Sra’ 
risk; Sea’-rob' er; Sea’-recket. (a plant; ) Sea” rvem, 
({reedom from shoals:) Sea’-rorer; Sea’-ruff. (atish, 
Sea’-serpent; Sea’-servce ; Sia’ shark; Sea’ sheil; Sea'- 
shore; Sea’ sick; Sea’-sickness; Sea-#de; Sca’-star, 
“a fish ;) Sea’-surgeon ,; Sea’-ssrrownded ; Sea’-term; 

eal-thief; Sea’-'vad, (a fish’) Sed! tora; Sea’ tossed 5 
Sea’-urchin, (the sea hed;ehog :) Sea’ walied; Sea’. 
water; Seal-weed 5 Sea” eidth-wind’, (the plant bnd- 
weed;) Sea’-wolf, (a large tierce fish ;) Seul-worthy, 
(tit for sea; ) Sea'-worthiness, &c. 


SEAL=seal, s. The sea-calf or phoca. 


SKAL=seal, 8. A stamp with carved or engraved 
letters or device for impressing the wax that eucloses 
letters, or is affixed to a deed in token of performance 
or testimony; the wax so impressed, or any device in 
its place ; hence, au act of confirmation. 


To Seal, v.a. and n. To fasten with a seal; to con- 


firm, to ratify; to shut, with up; to make fast; to 
mark with a siamp:—e4. To fix a seal. 


SEC SEE 
mensions, with lines of sines, tangents, sccants, Ke, 
all of which can be accommodated to apy radius, 


SECULA R=séck’-t-lar, a. and s. (See also under 
Secle.) Relating to affairs of the present world, not 
Spiritual; inthe Roman church, not bonnd by monastie 
rules as applied to priests :—s, Not a Spiritual persun, 
a layman; an ecclesiastic of the Roman church not 
bound by monastic rules. 


Sec'-n-lar-ly,ad. Ina worldly manner 
Sec/-u-lar-ness, s. Worldliness. 
To Sec’-u lar-ize, v. a. To make eeeular; to eum 
vert from spiritual ippropriation to common use. 
Sec!-u-lar’-i-za!’- ton, & A making secular. 
Sec!-u-lar’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Secularness, 
SECUN DINE=s&ck/-iin-dine, s. The second o 
after-birth, the membrane in which the footus was wrapt, 
SECURE=sé-ciire’, a. Free from danger, safe; easy, 
assured; confident, with of; careless, See Se-, Supp. 
Tu Se-cure’, v.a. To make safe » to ascertain; 'e 
assure: hence, a Secu’rer. 


Se-cure/-ly, ad. Safely; with confidence. 
Se-cure’-ment, $. Cause of safety. (Brown. ) 
Se-cure’-ness, s. Want of vigilunce, 
Se-cu’-ri-ty, & State of being secure; protection ; 
any thing piven as a pledge or safeguard, 
SEDAN=sé-dan’, 8. A kina of portable coneh of 
covered chair first made at Sedan. 
SEDATE=sé- date’, a. Calm, unrufiled, serene. 
Se-date’-ly, ad, Calmly, without disturbance. 
Se-date’-ness, s. Calmness, tranquillity. 
Sx-pa/-TIoN, 89: 3. Act of composing. [Coles.] 
Sev/-4-T vg, 92, 105: a. and s. Assuaginy, com 


posing:—s. A medicine for moderating excess uf 
animal energy. 


SEDENTARY, séd/-8n-tar-y, a. Occupied in 
sitting, or in em loyment re Viring a sitting posture 3 
inactive, sluggish, torpid. Sederuar, see in Supp, 

‘-en-tar-t-ly, ad. Ina sedentary manner, 

Sed’-en-tar-i-ness, s. State of being sedentary. 

SEDGE=sédgr, § A growth of narrow flags; a 
narrow flag. 

Sedyed, lid: a. Composed of sedge. 

Sed”gy, a. Overgrown with sedge. 

SEDIMENT, séd’-d-mént, 92, 105: s. That 
which subsides cr settles ut the bottom. z 

SEDITION, sé-dish/-un, 89: s. A tumult, an 
insurrection, a popular commotion. 
e-dil/-ion-ar-y, 8, A promoter of sedition. [Bp Hall. 

Se-dit’-ious, (-dish’-us, 120) a. Promoting sedition, 

Se-dit/-ious-ly, ad. With factions turbulence. 

Se-dif’-ious-ness, s. Disposition to sedition. 

To SEDUCE=sé-diice’, v. a. ‘To draw aside from 
the right, to mislead, to tempt, to deprave, to deceive, 

Se-du'-cer, 8. One that seduces; a corrupter. 

Se-duce/-ment, 8. Act or means of seducing, 

Se-du’-ci-ble, a. Capable of being seduced. 

Se-puc!-rivr, 105: a. Tending to lead astray. 

Se-duc-tion, 89: Act of seducing. 

SEDULOUS, séd’-8-lis, 147,120: a, 
diligent, laborious, industrious. 
ed’-u-lows-ly, ad. Assiduonsty, 

Sed/-u-lows-ness, §. Quality of being sedulous. 

Se-du/-li-ty, 84: 3. Sedulousness. (Hooker. ; 

SEE=séy, s. (Compare Seat.) The seat of episcopal 
power; formerly, the seat of power generally. 

To SEE=séa, v. a and n. To perceive br the 


Sec’-u-lar, 92: a. Coming but once in a century : 
eee also in its alphabetical place. 

To SECLUDE, sé-cl’dod’, 109: v. @. To separate, 
to keep apart, to exclude. 

Se-clu’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. That secludes. 

Se-clu/-sion, (-zhun, 147 ) # Act of separating ; 
state of being separated, or of living retired. 

SECON D=séck’-dnd, a. and s. Next in order to 
the first,—ordinal of two; next in value, inferior :—s. 
One that backs anotlier, particularly one who attends 
another in a duel: the sixtieth part ofa minute of time, 
80 called because it is the second small division of an 
hour, of which a minute is the first. 

To Sec'-ond, v. a. To follow in the next place, to 
back, to support the mover of a question. 

Sec’-ond-er, s. One who supports another, 

Sec’-ond-ly, ad. In the second place. 

Sec/-on-dar-y, 129, 12,105: a.ands. Succeeding 
to the first:—s. A delegate or deputy. See ulso ia Sup 

Sec’ -on-dar-t-ly, ad. In the second degree. 

Sec!-on-dar-i-ness, 8. State of being secondary. 

@@>~ The compounus are Sec'und-hand, (possession froth 
the first possessor; as an adj., not new, that has been 
used befsre;) Sec”und-rate’, (second order in force, dig- 
nity, or quality; Sec"und-sight’, (a power of intellee- 
tual vision, by which some persons are deemed to see 
or know what is to follow the things now seen;) 
Sec”ond sighted, &c. 

SECRET=se’-crét, a. and s. (Compare To Secern.) 
Literally, divided from view, kept apart, hidden, retired, 
private, occult; privy; not revealed, coucealed :—~g, 
Something studiously hidden ; something not yet dis- 
covered, privacy, secrecy. ° 

To Se’-cret, v. a. To secrete. [Bacon] 

Se’-cret-ly, al, In a secret manner. 

Se/-cret-ness, s. State of being concealed ; quality 
of keeping a secret. 

Se’-cret-ist, s. A dealer in secrets. (Boyle. } 

Se'-cre-cy, & Concealment ; privacy, retirement 3 
forbearance of discovery; close silence. 

Sec’-ng-Tar-y, 92: ‘s, Originally, one intrusted 
with secrets, a conlidant; ot present, one inti usted 
with the management of business; ulso one who writes 
fur another. 

Sec’-re-tar-i-ship, #. Office of a secretary. 

To Se-crerte’, va. To put aside, to hide; in the 
animal economy, to separate or secern the vaious 
fluids of the body. 

Se-cre’-tor-y, a. Performing the office of secretion. 

Se-cre/-tion, 8. Act of secreting ; the fluid secreted. 

Se/-cre-tit’-ious, (-tish’-’iis, 147 ) a. Parted by 
animal secretion. 

SECT, &c.—See under Sectator. 

SECTATOR=séck-ta’-tor, 8. A follower, an fni- 
tator, u disciple, 

Sect, s. A body of persons who follow some teacheg, 
or are united in some settled tenets: in some apy-liza- 
tious it is connected with the next clasy of words, and 
signifies a cutting, or somethiny cut off. 

ct/-ar-y, &. A sectator or secturian: also called a 
Sect’-ar-ist. 

Sect!-ar-ism, s. Sectarianism. 

Sec-ta’-n-an, 90: a. and 8 Pertaining to a sect or 
sects:—s. One ofa sect, always understood at present 
&@s one who dissents from the established church, 

ta’-ri-an-ism, 1538: 8. Disposition to dissent 
from the established church. 

SECTILE, séck’-til, 105: a. (Compare Secant.) 
That may be cut, applied as an epithet to a mineral 
that is midway between the brittle and the malleable, 
a8 sonpstone and plumbago. 

Sec-Tion, 8. Act of culting ; a part separated. 

Sec’~tion-al, @. Pertaining tu a scction. 

Szc!-ror, s. Literally, that which culs,—=that which, 
being applied to a circle, cuts off a part of it; an in- 
strument which opens and furms a sector of any di-' See! intery, Lo! look! behold ! 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictic nary, 
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Assiduous, 


I Saw=situ, eye; to be in the habit of seeing ; 
Suen=secn, | to desery ; to observe; to remark; 
neu. To have the power of sivht; to diseern without 


being deceived ; tu inquire; to contrive: Tu see to, ta 
look well after; also, to look at. 


SEG SEL 
SEIGNIOR, gécn-yor’, 103,157, 146: A title 


of honour equivalent to Lord, prevalent in the southern 
countries of Europe: the Grand Scignior is the Sultan 
of Turkey. 

SzIGN’-10R, 8. Lord of a manor. (Gbs.] : 

Seign’-ior-y, 8. A lordship, a territory. 

Srign’-ior-age, & Authority. 

To Seign’-tor-ize, v. @. To lord over. (Fairfax.] 

Seign-eur’--al, (sden-tire’-6-al) a. Pertaining to 
a lord of the manor; independent. 

SEINE=<seen, 103, 189: ¢. A fishing-net. (Carew. 

SEITY, se’-¢-tdy, 8. Thing peculiar to himself (Tatl.] 

To SEIZE=se:z, 103, 189: v.a@. To take hold of, 
to gripe, to grasp; to take possession of by force; to 
take forcible possession of by law ; to make possessed, 
to put or to be in possession of; to fasten, to fix, with 
on or upon, an application which gives it the form of a 
neuter verb: Tu be seized of, to have poescssion of. 

Seiz’-er, 8. One who seizes, generally. 

Seiz’-or, s. One who takes possession. (Law.] 

Seiz’-in, s. Act of seizing; thing possessed. [Law.] 

Seiz’-ure, (ery “oor, 147) 8. Act of seizing 
Saat seized; act of taking forcible possession ; gripe, 
eatch. 

SEJEANT, se’-jdnt, a. Sitting. [Herald] 

SEJUGOUS, abjax-pis, 120: a. Yoked as to 
its six pairs of leaflets. { Botany.) 

SEJUNGIBLE, sé-jun’-jé-bl, 101: a. That may 
be disjoined: hence, ejunc’tion, ( 8.) 

SELAH =se’-Idh, ¢. A word which often occurs iu 
the book of Psalms, said toimply a pause in singing. 
SELDOM=sél’-dom, ad. Rarely, vot often : Mil. 

ton uses it as an adjective. 
Sel -dom-ness, s. Rureness. [Hooker.] 
Se.’-covuTH, (-cooth, 125) a. Rarely known. [Obs.? 


Szrp’-snown, (-shdne, 108) a. Seldom shown. 
(Shaks.] 

To SELECT =:s¢-léckt’, v. a. To choose in pre 
ference to others rejected. 

Se-lect’, a. Selected; nicely chosen; choice. 

Se-lect’-ness, 8 State of being select. 

Se-lect!-ed-ly, ad. With care in sclection. 

Se-lect’-or, 38: 8. One who selects. 

Se-lec’-tion, 89: s. Act of culling; choice. 


SELENIATE, SELENIC, &c.—See in the next 
class. 
SELENOGRAPHY, s&l’-G-ndg”-rd-fey 87 


163: s. A description of the moon. 

Sel’-e-no-graph”-ic, 88: u. Belonging to seleno- 
graphy: Selenvgraph"ical is the same. 

Suerk’-ni-uM, 90: ¢. A substance supposed to be a 
metal, classed between sulphur and tellurium, to 
which the name has been given from its relation to 
tellurium, and its lustre, though its colour is a gray 
dark brown. Hence, Se-le’-nt-oms, 4. 

Se-len’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to selenium, of ex- 
tracted from it; as Selenic acid. 

Se.le’-ni-ate,s. Acompound of selenic acid with a base. 

Ser /-E-nitR, 92: 8. A subspecies of sulphate of lime, 
which reflects the moon’s light with brilliancy. 

Sel’-e-nit”-ic, 88: @. Pertaining to selenite. 

Sxt’-E-N1/-u-RET, 8. A mineral composed chiefly of 
selenium, silver, and copper. 

SELF=sélf, sing. \ a. and 8. Very, 

SELVES, sélvz, pl. 189, 151:5 particular; — this 
above others; one’s own, relating or restricted to the 
individual :—s. One's own individual person; an in- 
dividual or particular person ns designated by the con- 
text: hence, in composition, with my, thy, him for his, 
them for their, &c., it forms 80 many personal pro 
nouns rec3procal. 


" Seen, a. Versed, skilled. (Shaks. Dryden.] 

See’-ing, 8. and cony. Sight, vision :—cony- Since ; 
it being so that, 

Seer=sec'-er, 8. One who sees; one who foresees, — 
a prophet. 

SEED-=secd, 8. The substance, animal or vegetable, 
which nature prepares fur the reproduction and con- 
servation of the species; first priuciple; principle of 
production ; progeny, race. 

To Seed, v. 2. and a. To grow to maturity #0 as to 
shed the seed; to shed the seed :—act. To sow. 

Seed’-ed, a, Bearing seed ; interspersed with seed. 

Seed’-ling, s. A plant from a seed, not from a sucker. 

Seed’-ness, 8. Seed-time. [Shaks.] 

Seed’-y, a. Abounding with seeds; running to seed ; 
in cant language, having poor oF worn-out apparel ; 
having a flavour as of seeds. 

@@~ The compounds are Seed’-bud, (the rudiment of 
the fruit;) Seed’-cake; Seed’-coat, (outer coat of a 
seed ;) Seed’-lenf; Seed’-lip or Secd’-lop, (the vessel in 
which the sower carries the seed ; ) Sced’-lube; Seed’- 
pearl, (very sinall pearls ;) Seed’-plot, (the nursery in 
a garden ;) Seeds’. man, (he that sows, or that sells 
seed ;) Seed’-time ; Sced’-vessel; &e. 

SEEING.—See under To See. 

To SEEK==seck, v.a. and 2. To look or 
SovuGur, sdwt, 126: p search for, often with 
Bovant, sduwt, 162: J out; to endeavour to 

gain; to go to find; to pursue by machinatious :— 
new. To make search ; to make pursuit; to endeavour 
or endeavour after. 

Seek’-er, s. One who seeks ; specially, a sect in Crom- 
well’s time who professed no determinate form of 
religiou. 

Seek’-sor-row, 8: 8. A self.tormentor. 

To SEEL=sesl, v.a. To close as the eyes of a wild 
hawk in training; hence, to houdwink. 

To SEEL=seéal, v. n. To lean on one side. (Obs.] 

SEEL=seal, s. Season, time. [Obs. or local J 

SEEL’-Y, a Happy prosperous; thence, inoffensive, 
harmless ; aud hence, simple, silly. [(Obs.) 

To SEEM=seam, v. n. and a. To appear, to have 
semblance; to be specious: It seems, \t appears, used 
in slight affirmation, very often with irony :—act. See 
lower. 

Seem’-er, 8. One that carries an appearance: 

Seem’-ing, s. Appearance, semblance ; opinion. 

Seem’-ing-ly, ad. In appearance, in semblance, 

Seem’-ing-ness, s. Appearance, plausibility. 

To Sv.eM, v. a. To beseem. (Spehser.] 

Seem’-ly, a. and ad. Decent, becoming; fit, proper : 
—adv. In a decent or proper manuer. 

Seem’-]i-ness, 8. Decency, decorum, grace. 

Seem’-less, a, Unseemly, indecorous. 

Seem’-li-hed, s. Comely appearance. (Chaucer. 


Spenser. } 
SEEN, SEER.—See under To See. 
SEERWOOD.—See Sear. 
SEESAW=ser-sdw, s. A reciprocating motion. 
To See’-saw, vt. n. To move with reciprocating motion. 
To SEETHE=serthe, 189, 171: v.4. and 7. 


(See Sod, Sodden, below.) To boil, to decoct in hot 
liquor :—neu. To be ina state of ebullition; to be hot. 


Seeth’-er, 36: 8. One that secthes; a boiler. 

1 Sov, (sid) pret. I seethed. [Obs.} 

Sod’-den, 114: part. Seethed. [Obsulescent.] 

SEGAR.—See Cigar. 

SEGMENT==ség’-mént, 8. (Compare Secant ; 
also Sectile, &c.) Part {ofa circle} cut off by a chord. 

SEGNITY, ség’-né-téy, 105 = 3. Sluggishness. 

To SEGREGATE=séy-re-gits 92: v. a. To 2 
set apart, to separate from others: it occurs as ar adj. elf’-ish a. : ’ : 

Se,’ Gece; 89: s. Separation from others. : void of ae ea a tad 

The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have re irregulezity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, #. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-Un, ¢. e, vision, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166 
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SEMI- 


Self’-ish-ly, ad. Ina selfish manner. 

Self-ish-ness, s. Quality of beiug selfish: old au- 
thors use Se/f’-ness. 

@@™ Sevr,as a prefix, is used in forming compounds 
spontaneously : as Sel/f’.same, (the very same ;) Seif’. 
a-base”-ment, (abasement of one’s self 3) Self’-burn, 

‘hot born of others;) S: Uf’-contradic’'tion, (a contra 

Siction of itself, or a repugnancy in terms 3) Self"-de.- 

vu’ed, (devoted in person; also voluntarily devoted ;) 

Self'-love, (love of une's self ;) Sei "suffi: “rency, (high 

optnion of one’s self, conceit;) Seif-wils', (one's own 

will, olstinacy ;) &c. Among these compounds, Self’. 
heal is the name of a plant. 


SELION, se’-lé-dn, 90: 9. A ridge of land. 

SELL.—See Self. (B. Jon.] Still used in the North. 

SELL=séll, s. A saddle; a royal seat. [Obs.] 

To SELL=séll, v.a. and n. To give for a 
I Soin, sdied, 116: } price; to betray for a re- 

Sop, soled, 116: | ward :—meu. To have traf. 

&c with one; to be sold. 

Sel’-ler, 36: s. One that sells, a vender, 

SELLANDER=é/’-ldn-der, 8. A dry scab ina 


horse’s hough or pastern, 


SELVAGE=s6l’-vdye, 99: 8. The edge of cloth 
where it is closed by complicating the threads, 

Sel’-vag-d, 114: a. Having a selvage. 

SELVES.—See Self. 

SEMAPHORE, sém’-a-fre, 92: #. A sign- 


bearer,—applied a6 a nanie to a sort of telegraph. 

Sem’-4-101."-0-ay, 87: 8. The ductrine of the use 
of signs, particularly of verbal sigus, in the operations 
of thinking and reasoning, comprehending the theory 
of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric. 

Gg A term in single use vught not, perhaps, to be in- 
serted among the authoriz.d words of a language ; 
yet this is introduced for the sake of a remark on the 
pronunciation here assigned to it. The compounder 
oF the word, recollecting the lony e ip the Greek word 
S?ma, had accustomed himself to say Se’ matol"ogy ; 
but while his treatise was going through the press, he 
observed that Mr. Woodfall's men, from the devil up 
to the reader, called it Senlatology : and to ateu- 
deucy of our language so plainly indicated (see Prin, 
92) he feels hinselr bound, as a teacher of English, 
to yield his little piece of Greek foppery, as an exam. 
ple of self-denial to those whose Greek or Latin is in 
ligher repute, and who have, therefore, less occasion 
than himself to exhibit an end of it every now and 
then through a button-hole. Semeiovtics, see in Supp, 

SEMBLANCEH=sén’. blancs, s. Likeness, simi- 
litude, appen gy nce, show, figure. 

Sem’-bla-bif i011: a. Like, resembling. 

Sem'-bla-bly, ad. With resemblance, 

Sem’-blant, a. and s. Like, resembling. (Prior.] 
—s. Show, figure, resemblance. [Speuser. j 

Sem’-bla-tive, 105: a. Resembiing, Gt [Shaks.) 

To Sem/-ble. vin. To make a likeness. (Unusual.] 

SEMI-, A Latin word which, used ag a prefix, sig- 
Difies half. See other words formed with it in Supp. 

Suia!-1-an"-nu-Lar, a. Half-rounded. 

Sem’-i-sinve, 8. Halla breve: it ig, at present, the 
longest note in music a breve and those to which it 
had relation having given place, without any change 
in the relations themselves, to different names: the 
ancient names were Martm = 2 Longs =4 Breves =8 
Semibreves = 16 Minis: the modern names are Semi- 
breve =2 Minims = 4 Crutchets=8 Quavers = 16 Semi. 
quavers. 

Sem!’-i-cir’-c.g, 8. A halfcircle. 

Sem"-t-cir’-cn-lar, a. Half round, 

Sem’’-1-co!-1.0n, & Half a colon, noted thus (; ). 

Sxm’!-rvi-am’/-R-1 Bn, 8 Half a diameter. 

@™ Other cumpounds are Sem’; acid” ified; Sem'i-am. 
ada (er biacing the stem halfway, as a leaf;) 
Sem't-an’ nual Sem't-ap"erture ; Sem'i-a" rian; Seni. 
barbarian ; Sem'i-cal’cined ; Sem’i-cuis"trate; Sem'(. 
colum”nar, (like a half-column, applied in botany ; ) 


SEN 


Sem't.compact” ; Sem! t-crusta”cevus 3 Som’t-cyun” drical: - 


Sem'i-deist":cal ; Sem'i-di’apa” sum, Sem'.dvapen"te, (ay 


Sios"culous ; Sem" jtu'id; Sem'i form; Seni -ta” durated; 
Sem" -lu nar, or 


Sen't-orbie’ular; — Sen'i-or" dinate ; 
Sem'i-u"’vate ; Sem’i-or" ygeni’zed ; Sem'i-ped, (half foot 
in poetry ;) Sem'i-pea”al; Sem'i-pellu" cid ; "i-pri- 
Mig enuus, fad a middle nature between primary and 
secondary formations in geology ;) Sem't-quar” tile, 
half a quartile, or 90°, an pd Ste of the planets;) 
r-quin tile; Sem'i-sex"tile ; “i-gua'ver, (see in 
the explanation of Semibreve above 3) Sem" i-sav'age ; 
Sem'i-spher'ic ; Sem'i-sphervid"ul; Sem'i ter"nan, (a 
plied to an ague ;) Senr’i-tune; Sem’i-trans"ept ; Sees. 
transpa” rent; Sem’i-vif"reous ; Sem"i-vu'cal; Sem'% 
vvw'el, (a vocal conrcnant of which the sound is De 
much obstructed, as /;) &c. 

SEMINAL, sém’-é-ndl, 92, 105: a. Belonging 
to seed ; contained in the seed: Brown uses it sub- 
stantively to signify seminal state. 

Sem/-é-nal"-s-ty, 84: s. The nature of seed ; the 
power of being produced, [Brown.] 
m/-i-nar-y, a. and s. Belonging to seed :—g. 2 
seed-plot; seminal state; causality: see also lower. 

T. Sem/-t-nate, v. a. To sow, to propagate. [ Waterh.] 

Sem!-i-na"-fion, &9: s. Act of seminating. 

Sem/-ined, (-ind, 114) a, Covered as with seeds 
(B. Jon.] 

Sem/-s-nit”-s-cal, a. Productive of seed. 

Sem-in/-t-fi-ca!-tion, s. Propagation from the seed. 

To Sem!-1-NAR-12K, v. a. To sow or plant. [Disused.] 

Sem/-:-nar-ist, $s. A priest specially iustructed in the 
Roman tenets: also called a Semiuary. 

Sem! -s Nar-y, & Place of instruction, a school. 

SEMPERV IRENT=s€ni'-per-vire’-8nt, 45: a, 
Always flonrishing, evergreen. 

Seni-per-vive, s. The namo of a plant. 

Sum/-Pi-ren'-na, a. Eternal in futurity ; eternal. 

Sem/-pi-ter’-ni-ty, 8. Future eternal duration. 

SEMPSTER, sém/-ster, 156: 3. A seamster. 

Semp’-stress, s. A woman who lives by needle-work. 

SENARY, se’-ndr-éy, @. Belonging to the number 
8ix; containing six. 

Ss-noc’-u-Lan, a. Having six eyes. 

SENATE=sén/-dte, 99: ¢, Literally, an wsembly 
of elders; a body of men set apart to consu't for the 
public good: hence, Sen”ate-/ouse’, 

Sen/-a-tur, 8. Member of a senate. 

Sen/-a-tor-ship, 8. Office or diguity of a sena‘or. 

Sen!-a-to"-ri-al, 90: a. Belonging to or befiiting 
senators. Sen’atu"rian is the same, but at present less 
used, 

Sen/-a-to!-ri-al-ly, ad. As becomes a senator. 

To SEN D=s€nd, | %- a. and nm. To despatch (a 
Ll Senv=sént, persun or thing) from one piace 

SENT=s€nt, { to unuther; te commission by 
authority to go and act; to grant, or Co inflict, as from 
a distance; tu immit: to diffuse; to shoot:—aex. To 
despatch a message; To send Sur, to require by message 
to come. or cause tu be brought. 

Sender, 36: 8. Que that sends. 

SLNDAL=sén/-ddl, 5. A thin silk. (Chancer.] 

SENLESCENCE=s¢-nés'-sénce, ¢. (Compare Se- 
nate.) State of growiny old; decay by time. 

St/-N1LB, a. Belonging to or consequent on age. 

Se-nil/-i-ty, 92, 84: 8. Old age. 

Se/-ni-or, 90: 8. One older than another. 

Se/-nt-or!-i-ty, 8 Eldership, priority of bith: Shak 
speare uses Se’aiury under the form Siyaiury, 


The schemes eatin, and the p, inciples to whieh the numbers teler, precede the Dictionary. 
Fowels: gat’-wdy- chap'-mdu: pd-pa!: ldo: 00d : jG, te. few, 55: aye, i, &e. made, 371, 
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SEN SEP 


SEN ESCHAL,, s€n’-ésh-al, 161: ¢ One who in ve: with this meaning, as applied to really inte} 

reat houses had the care of feasts or of domestic cere- | _ lectual Leings, it is obsolete, 

monies; aud afierwards had other offices. Sen’-si-ble, a. Liable to quick emotion; taking os 
SENGREENCaie clone apne leuterdnie perenne 

c. &c.—See und nila el rc tas : 

cence, a Raa acts Sen! st-bil’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Tne quality of being 
SENNA=sén!-nd, s. Cathartic leaf of a tree. easily effected: see:also.nbove: 
SENNIGUT, stn/-nit, 162,105: e. (Coutraction Sen -ts-ment, 8. Sensibility: see also lower. 

of Seveu-nights.) A week. Sennit, see in Supp. Sen’-ti-men”-tal, a. Abounding with or giving exer- 
SENOCULAR.—See under Senary. cise to sensibility ; affecting seusibility : see also lower. 


. a id _ wes . Deptes, 
SENSATED, SENSATION. —See in the next class, |Sen/-t:-men-tal’ “tly, 8. Affectation of sensibility. 
SENSE=sénce, 153: 8. The first or lowest capacity SENSE, 8. Understanding ; strength of alibab on ee : 

of the mind, that by which corporal impressions are| 2P prenelision:; rege ns ata ea eUpene 
felt; the organs of this capacity in man being reckoned | oJ" eo nts Convenes iain saris Cue * 
fire—the eyes, the ears, the fingers, the nuse, ani the Sense’-ful, 117: a. Reasonable, judicious, (Disnsed.2 
p2late or tongue; iu correspondence wih which the | Sense’-less, a. Wanting understanding, stupid; cou 
tive senses are sivht, hearing, touch, smell, and inste:| trary to reason: see other applications above. 
in ee eae the ae is te made suthiciently Sense’-less-ness, s. Folly, absurdity, stupidity. 
comprehensive; for not ouly are the fingers organs of ! . soe ae , 
touch, but every purt of the touy: and at only di sen- Sen’-si-ble, a. Judicivus, hdeaea Sonrilced. a 
sa'ious arise from the contact of other bodies, but from suaded ; hence, Sen'sibleness, judgement Peay . en : 
alfectivus of the nerves and muscles when uo percep- sibly, judiciously ; but such application of these words 
tible coutact occurs ; indeed if we include as belonging belonys only tu colloquial style: see their proper 
tw touch all the sensations which cannot be ansigued meanings higher. 
to the other senses, it is by far the most comprehensive -Sentence, &c.—See lower. 
of the five: and even the other four are but particular ‘Sen/-t-ment, s. That which {fs entertained by the 
modes of contact or touch; note, that the capacity of | sense or understanding, a thought or opinion; but 
sensation does not necessarily inchide perception, al- more properly and strictly, a direction or tendency of 
though iu most brute avimals it is instiuctively linked signet: in producing which the sensibility is cone 
with it, and inman tho same unionis gradually formed | eerned ; hence, any dispusition uf mind, such as love, 
by the operation of reason und the force of habitual | hate, hope, admiration, pride, humility, which are 
association: (see Perception: ) st.ll there atways re-| passions in a state of excitement, but are called sen- 
miin cases in which sensation is unaccompanied by | timents when considered as only tendencies of the 
any thing except the consciousness of it; and even the mind; a sentence expressing athought moulded by 
consciousness uuder seme circumstances may be! one of these tendencies: see another application 
wanting : (see Consciousness.) Phe wor sense is also higher. 

ased, secondly, to signify susceptibility of emotion, a ‘SENn’-r ENCE, &. A judgement or decision of the un- 

capacity genurally or popularly ascribed to the heart, dematindin i hence ee an-axioni® hence ile 

or designated by the word soul; and thirdly, to signify | qucision oe determin dion of a judge, civil or criminal ; 
sat ey pucorsn tis. 2: power of judgements | doom; and hence, likewise, so much of a discourse 

x ee the class with the related written or printed as the mind of the author is con- 
Senea'lien go. ‘ Th Teel: atodiieat - ceived to deliver at once without a pause of thought. 

Bia ctica aeaiee ieee produced on the! 7% Sen!-tence, v. a. To pass judgement on; to 

s eka ted by ain ae on the ae enn doom ; to express in a short euergetic manner. 
ene-sa-ted, a. Received by the sensorium through the ree er ts +s : 
senses. (Houuke.] Gianvil uses Sensed, (séust, 114, 143.) sen ten fal, Csh’al, 147) a. Comprising sen 


Sense/-less, a. Incapable of scusution: see other Sen-ten’-tiows, (-sh’ts, 147) a. Abounding with 


meanings lower. ‘ . ; ; : : 
: : axioms and maxims; pithy in expression ; sentential. 
Sen’-si-ble, a. Capable of sensation ; capable of ' Sen-ten’-tjou ely, Spe paar canbe 


exciting sensation: (Milton uses it substantively, | ve: : ' : 
Par. L., ii. 8378:) hence, Sen’-si-ble-ness, and Sen’-sié- Sen-ten’-tious-ness, s. Quality of being scnientions : 


bil”-4-ty, capability of sensation: and Seu’-si-hly, in a | Brown uses Seaten’tio# ity. 

manner capable of affecting the senses: but all of SENTINEL, sén/-té-nél, 105: s. One who has 

them have other applications, which see lower. | to perceive the approach of danger; (an etymological 
Sen/-ss-tive, 1U5: a. Alive to organic affections from| relation of the previous class;) a suldier on guard; in 

external things: the sensitive plant is one which| obsolete use, watch, guard. 

shrinks and falls on being slightly touched. Sen’-ter-y, 8. A sentinel; of which itis a corruption. 
Sen’-si-tive-ly, ad. In a sensitive manner. Sen’-try, s. A sentinel: contracted from Semery. 
Sen-so’-ri-um, \ $- The seat of sensation, almost! Sen’-try-bo2z’, 18%: s. A small shed for a sentry. 
=P gee 129: universally supposed tu be in the SEPAL=se/-pal, s. Part of a calyx. (Bot.] 
Sen'-ru-al, (sn'-shoo-dl, 147) a, Affecting the | SEPARABLE, &c.— Seo in the ensuing class. 

senses; depending on the senses: not intellectual; | Zo SEPA RATE=sép’-ar-dte, v.a.and n. To 

cunal, not spiritual: applied to a person, it signifies} disunite, to divide; to make a space between; to 

devoted to the pleasures uf the senses, giving way to, withdraw; to set apart for a particular purpuse:— 


the lower appetites of man; luxurious; lewd, neu, To part; to be divided. 
Sen’-s«-al-ly. ad. In a sensual manner. Sep'-ar-ate, a. Divided, disunited. 
, , 
Sen’-su-al-ist, s. One devoted to sensuality. Sep'-ar-ate-ly, ad. Apart, singly, distinctly. 


To Sen"'-su-al-ize’, v. a. To give up to sensuality. 
Sen’-su-al’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Devotedness to the 
serises, addiction to brutal and corpora) pleasures, 
Sen’-su-ous, 1:20: a. Sensual. (Milton: prose. } 
' Sen!-nent, (sén'-sh’Ent, 147) a. and s. Having 
sensation :—s. A being having sensation. 
Srnsx, #. Susceptibility of Saaan more properly Sep asa. tor, oe One Sat separates. 
called Sensibility; the word occurs, however, with this | Sep//-ar-a'-tor-y, a. That separates. (Unusua..] 
meaning. Sep'-ar-a-ble, a. That may be separated. 
Sense’-less, a. Wanting sympathy, as “the senseless Sep/-ar-a-ble-ness, s. Quality of being separable. 


The sign = is used after modes of spe ling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consenants: mish-un, ¢. e. mission, 165: vizheiin, t. e. vision, 165: win, 166: thén. 166, 
330 


Sep/-ar-ate-ness. 8. State of being separate. 

Sep!-ar-a’-tion, 89: 8. Act of separating; state o 
being separate ; disjunction ; divorce. 

Sep’'-ar-a -tist. 8. One that separates himself, per. 
ticularly from a church; a dissenter. 


SEQ 

Sep'-ar-a -bil’-i-ty, 81; s. Separableness. 

SEPIMENT, st p/-d-mént, (See Septum.) 8. A 
hedge. Sepia, &c., see in Supp. 

To SEPOSE, sd-pize', 151: v. a. To set apart. 

Sep/-o-sit’’-son, 89: s. A setting apart. 

SEPOY=se’-poy, s. An Indian who is employed in 
the infantry of a European power. 

SEPS=séps, & A kind of venomous eft. 

SEPT ==sépt, s. A race or family. (Irish hist.) 

Sep-tal-ri-a, 8. pl. Nodules of calcareous marl 
presenting numerous fissures. 
EP/-TUM, @. That which divides, 
membrane of an organ: this is 
the others; pl. Sep’-ta. Septicidal, &c.. see Supp. 

SEPTANGULAR, stép-ting’-gi-lar, 158: a, 
Haviog seven angles. 
EP-TEM-BER, §. That which, among the Romans, was 
the seventh, though now the ninth month of the year. 
Sup/-reM-aR-y, a. and s. Consisting of seven :— 
s. The number seven. 

Sep-ten/-ni-al, 90: a. Lasting seven years ; happen- 
ing once in seven years. 

Sep-rEn!-TRI-ON, & aNd a. That part of the heavens 


in which are the seren stars, or Charles's Wain,—the 
north:—adj. Northern. 


Sep-ten’-trt-on-al, a. Northern. 
Sep-ten’-tri-on-al-ly, ad. Northerly. 
Sep-ten!-tri-on-al’”-s-ty, 84: 8. Northerliness. 
Jv Sep-ten’-tri-on-ate, v. n. To tend northerly. 
Sept’-roit, 156: 8. A seven-leayed plant. 
Sep/-ri-.at-ER-al, a. Having seven sides. 
SEPT-IN/-SU-L4R, a. Consisting of seven islands. 
Sep/-Tu-a@!-r-Nan-y, (-d!- sé-ndr-dy) a. and 2. 


Consisting of seven times ten, or seventy :—s. A man of 
seventy. 

Sep’-tu-a-ges!-i-mal, a. Consisting of seventy: 
Septuagesima Sunday, or the third before Lent, takes 
its name from the seventy days before Easter, reckoned 
from one of the days in the week preceding it. 

Sep'-tu-a-gint, s. A Greek versiun of the Old Testa- 
ment, so called as having been the work of seventy 
(or seventy-two) interpreters, 

Sep-ru-P.e, a. Seven fold. 

SEPTIC=sép’-tick, a. and ». Having power to 


romote putiefaction; yenerated by putretaction ; 
trical ia the same :—s. A septic substance, 


Sep-tic’-s-ty, 59: «. Tendeney to putrefaction. 
SEPULCHRE, sép’-il-cur, 81, 92, 161, 159: 


8. A grave, a tomb. 
To Su-pu-cHre, 8}: v. a. To bury, to entomb. 
Se-pul/-chral, 12: a. Pertaining to burial; monu- 
mental; deep, grave, hollow, 
Sgp’-vi-runr, 147: ¢, Interment, buria). 
SEQUACIOUS, sé-kwa'-sh’iis, 183, 147: a, 
Following, attendant; ductile, pliant. 
Se-gua'-cious-ness, 8. State of being sequacivus. 
Se-quac’-tty, ( -kwass'-d-tdy) 8. Sequacivusness. 
Sx/-Qo81., 8. That which follows, consequence. 
Sze’-quenr, a. and s. Following ; succeeding ; eun- 
seqttential;—s, [Shaks.] A follower. 
“quence, 8. Order of succession ; series. 
To SEQUESTER, st-kwés/-ter, v.a.and n. To 
separate from others for the snake of privacy; to put 
aside; to withdraw; to set aside from the use of the 


owner to tht of another; to deprive of possessions .— 
new. To withdraw, 


Se-ques!-tra-ble, a. That may be sequestered, 
To Se-ques!-trate, v.a. To sequester. 
Seg’-wes-tra”-tion, (séck’-wés-tra”-shin, 92,89) 
s. Act of sequestering ; retirement, 
"-wea-tra'-tor, 38: 8. One who sequestera, 


particularly a 


the parent word of 


SER 


SEQUIN, sé/-kwin s. A gold soin of about 9¢, 
SERAGLIO, sé-ral -yd, 157, 146: ¢. Literal y- 
a palace, and distinctively that of the Grand Seigmoor ; 
by Europeans it is generally confounded with the 
harem, and hence is sometimes used to signify a 
house of women kept fur debauchery. Serai’, an ign. 
SERAPH, sér-df, 163: sing.) ¢. (Seraphs may 
SERAPHIM, sér’-Xf-im, pi. } also be used.) An 
g angel rs fire, se of the highest order. 
e-raph'-ic, 88: ez P ‘ 
Se-raph'-i-cal, \ @. Angelic; pure ; transporting. 
SERASKIER, s¢-ras’-ké-er, #, A Turkish general 
SERE.— See Sear, (dry.) 
SERE=sér:, s. A claw, a talon. [Obe.} 
SERENADE.—See in the next clase. 


SERENE=sé-réne’, a. and s. Clear; placid. 
quiet; anruffled: a foreign rtyle or tide: ¢. The 
fresh cool air; but old authors appear to iestrict its 
application to a cold, damp evening. 

To Se-rene’, v. a. To calm, to quiet ; less propertly, 
to clear, to brighten. 

Se-rene’-ly, ad. Calmly; coolly. 

Se-rene’-ness, s. Serenity: Seren/itude is obs. 

Se-ren!-i-ty, 92: s. Calmness with clearness : peace ; 
evenness of temper: Milton uses it as a title of respect, 

Sen’-£-NapE”, s. Literally, music performed on a 
serene night; a musical performance by a lover to 
his mistress under ber window, 


To Ser’.e-nade”, v. a. and n. To entertain with 
nocturnal music :—neu. To perfurm a serenade. 

SERF=serf, s. A slave attached to an estate. 

SERGE=serge, 33: 8. A kind of woollen cloth, 


SERJEANT, sar’-jant, 167, 120: s. Formerly, ap 
officer answering to the more modern bailiff of the 
hundred ; a title sometimes given to some of the king's 
servants; more commonly,a non-commissioned officer 
of the army; a lawyer of the highest rank under a 
judge. 

Ser'-jeant-ry, ¢. A tenure of lands of the king bya 
service to be performed, one kind of which is called 
grand, and the other petit serjeantry. 

Ser’-jeant-ship, &. Office of a serjeant: this has 
sometime: been called Ser’-jean-cy. 

SERICEOUS, sé-rish’-’iis, 147: a. 
to silk; covered with silky hairs, as a leaf. 

SERIES, sére’-d-dez, 43,101: 8, (The pura. 1s the 
same.) Sequence, order, succession, course. 

Se’-ri-a’/-tim, [ Lat.] ad. In order. Se/-ri-al, a. 

SERIOUS, ser:/-d-tis, 43, 120: a. Grave, 
not volatile ; important, weighty, not trifling, 

Se/-ri-ous-ly, ad. Gravely, solemnly, 

Se’-ri-ous-ness, &. Quality of being serious. 

SERMOCINATOR, &c.—See in the next clase. 

SERMON = ser’-mon, 8. A discourse from the 
pulpit; hence, a serious exhortation, 

To Ser’-mon, v. n. To sermouize. 

To Ser'-mon-ize, v. 7. To preach ; to make sermons , 
to inculcate risid rules. 

Ser-moc"-1-Na/-ron, 59: ¢. A speech-maker 
(Howell, } 

Ser-moe’-i-na/-tion, 89: s. A speech-making. 

SERMOUNTAIN=ser’-mown-tdin. . A plant. 

SEROUS=sérd/-us, 43, 120: a. Pertaining te 
serum, thin, watery. 

Se-ros/-1-ty. 84,105: «. Serum, 


Se’-rum, [Lat.] s. The thin, 
blood 


Pertaining 


solemn, 


watery part of the 


SERPENT=ser’-p&nt, s. An animal that moves 
by undulation or a winding motion without legs; 
something imagined to resemble a serpent; as a cun- 
stellation; an instrument of music ; a firewurk; a 
malicious person. 


r’-pen-tine, a. and s. Resembling a serpent; 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gate'-way: chap’-ma@n: pd-pa’: law: 850d : j'O6, te. yer, 
956 


55: ati, &e. mule, 171. 


SES 


winding :—s. Name of a herb: Serpentine-stone is & 
stone resembling in colour a serpent’s skin. 

Yo Ser'-pen-tine, v.a. To wind like a serpent: 
To Ser'-pen-tize is the same. 

Ser’-pen-ta’-ri-a, s. The plant snake-root. 

Ser’-pen-ta”-ri-us, . A constellation. 


Ser-pi’-ao, (ser-pé’-gd, 104) s. A kind of tetter, 
the ring-worm, which takes its name from its creeping 
nature; pl. Ser-pigenes, (-pid’ge-neez.) 

Ser-pig’-i-nows, (g soft) a. Affected with serpigo. 

SERRATED=sér-rd-téd, a. Formed with Jags, 


as the edge of a saw: Ser’rate is the same. 
Ser/-ra-ture, (-thre, 147) s. Indenture, as the teeth 


of a saw. 
Ser/-ru-late, 109: a. Having minute teeth. (Bot.] 
Ser-ra/-tion, 89: s. Formation in shape ofa saw. 


To SERRY=sér'-réy, v, a. To crowd, to press to- 
gether. (Milton.) Bacon uses To Serr. 
SERUM.—See with Serous. 


SERVANT.—See in the next class. 
T SERV E=serv, 189: v. a. and n. To work for 


and obey, as an inferior a superior; to be subordinate 
to; to be of use to; to treat; to use; to stand in place 
of something to: in a special sense, to supply with 
food ceremoniously; in a theological sense, to worship: 
To serve one's seif of something is a Gallicism now 
quite disused:—neu. fo be a servant or a sluve ; to be 
in subjection; to attend or wait; to be under military 
command; to conduce, to be of use, to suit; to mi- 
nister: Tv serve up, to place on the table; in which 
seuse Shakspeare and others of hia time use To serve 
fa, probably from the notion of the kitchen being level 
with the dining-room, which is now usually below it : 
To serve out, to distribute in portions: To serve a writ, 
an altachment, an execution, &c., is to do what the law 

uires in the case, which, with regard to a writ, is to 
leave it with the party te whom it applies: To servean 
office is to go through its duties. 

Ser'-ver, s. One who meanly complies, as a Time- 
server; a salver, or plate. 

Ser’-ving. part. a. Acting as @ servant: 
Ser'ving-man, and Ser’ving-maid. 

Ser'-vant, s. One who serves,—the correlative of 
master, used of man er woman; one in a state of 
subjection; a word of civility; formerly, a suitor or 
lover: Shaksreare has used it as a verb. 

Ser'-vice, (-visa, 105) s. The business, duty ren- 
dered, office, attendance, or condition of a servant; 
any benefit rendered ; purpose, use; obedicuce; em- 
ployment, specially military employment; also, & 
military achievement; act on the performance of 
which possession depends; profession of respect; 
worship ; in special senses, & public office of devotiud 3 
or, a particular portion of such office; a course oF 
order of dishes : see also in Supp. 

Ser'-vice-a-ble, 101: a. Useful, officious. 

Ser’-vice-a-bly. ad. So as to be serviceable. 

Ser’-vice-a-ble-ness, 8. Quality of being serviceable. 

Ser’-vi-ent, 146: a. Subordinate. (Dyer.]} 

Ser'-vile, (-vil, 105) @. Held in subjection, de- 
pendent ; slavish, mean ; cringing. 

Ser’-vile-ly, ad. In a servile manner. 

Ser’-vile-ness. 8. Servility. 

Ser-vil/-i-ty, 84, 105: s. State or quality of Leing 
servile ; mean dependence; submission from fear. 

Ser!-vietude, 8. State of a servant; more commonly 
ofa slave: Milton uses it for servants collectively. 

Ser’-vi-tor, s. One of the lowest order of students in 
the University of Oxford, similar to the sizar at Cam- 
bridge, whose duty it was to wait at table on the 
fellows and gentlemen commoners: hence, Sertt- 
tursh'p. 

SESAME=séss’-d-méy 101: s. A white grain of 
lndia, from the seeds of which an oil is expressed. 


SESQUIALTERAL, séss’-kwé-&l”-tér-al, 188 : 


hence, 


SET 


a. Having the relation of 1¢ to 1, or as much aod half 
as much: Ses’quial’ter is the same. 
Ses!'-qui-pli’-cate, a. Sesquialteral. 
Ses!-qui-pe-da”-li-an, 90: a. Containing a fvot 
anda half: Ses”quipe’dal is the same. 
Ses/-qui-tone, s. An interval of three semitones. 
Ses!-qui-du’’-pli-cate, 4. Having the relation o/ 
9+ to 1, or twice as much and half as much. 
Ses/-qui-ter’-tian, (-sh’an, 147) a. Having the re- 
lation of 1} tol, or as much and a third of as much. 
SESS.—See Cess: SESSPOOL.—See Cesspool. 


SESSILE, sés‘-sil, 105: a. Having a sitting po- 
sition, or as if sitting, applied in botany to leaves, &c., 
that scem to sit on the stem, from having po petivle or 
footstalk. 

Ses’-s10Nn, (sésh/! -un, 147) 8. A vitting ; the sitting 
or assembly ofa court, of a council, of a political or an 
academic body, &c. ; (in this application it often occurs 
in the plural, when magistrates oF juaces compose the 
sitting body ;) the space for which an assembly sits 
with no other interval than adjouroments. 


SESTERCE =sés'-terce, s. Among the ancient 
Romans, two and a half of a sum, oF of a weight; 
hence, a cuin, originally two asses and a half; anda 
denomination of money amounting to two pounds and 
a half, or a thousand of the coin just referred to, 
making about £4 of our money. 


To SET=sét, ) v. a. and n. To put, place, or seal 
1 Ser=sét, >} ina natural or fitting position ; to 


Ser=sét, } put or place generally; to fix or 
make motionless ; to fix or establish; to regulate or 
adjust; ia special senses, to adapt with notes; to 
plant; to vanegate by something placed or fixed in; 
to reduce from fracture or dislocation ; to bring to an 
edge; to point out as a sporting dog; formerly, to 
stake, to wager with:—neu. To apply one’s self, or 
assume a posture to begin something, especially a pos- 
ture of removal; to be removed or seated as the sun 
below the horizon; to be fixed; to become fluid; to 
sport with a setting-dog or net. This verb, both in an 
active and passive sense, is variously qualified by par- 
ticles; but the different meaning roduced is not a 
difference in that of the verb, but o the context: Tu 
set. abuut, to apply to; to begin: Tu set agatas’, to 
place in opposition to: To set apart, to neglect for a 
neason ; to segregate: To set aside, to omit for the 
present; to reject; to annul: To set by, to omit; to 
regard: To set down, to explain; to register; to fix on 
by a resolve; to establish: To set furth, to send on an 
expedition; to publish; to display ; to arrange: To set 
forward, to promote ; to begin: To set im, to put mn a 
way to begin, to become settled in a particular state: 
To set off, to decorate; ina neuter sense, to start: Tov 
set un or upon, to incite; to attack; to employ as in a 
task; to fix the attention; to begina maich, journey, 
or enterprise; to make an atiack ; To set out, to assign ; 
to publish; to mark by boundaries ; toadorn; toequip; 
to show; to have beginning; to begin a course; to 
begin the world: To set to, w apply one's self to: to 
set up, to erect; to enable to commence as in a new 
business; to put in power; to appoint ; to place in 
view; to fix; to raise by the voice; to advance; iu 
neuter senses, to begin a trade openly; to begin a 
scheme}; to profess publicly. _ 


Set, a. and s. Regular, not lax; squared by rule 
—s. A number of things suited to each other, and 
of which one cannot be removed without detriment tu 
the whole; apparent fall of the sun, or other heavenly 
body; formerly, a wager, & game: A set-duwn, a 
powerful rebuke or reprehension: A set-off, a demand 
on the other side against a previous demand; a coun- 
terbalance; siso a recommendation of decoration: 
set-to, a joining in contest or contention. 

Set/-ness, & Regulation, adjustment. 

Set’-ter, s. One who sets; as & seller-on, a seller- 
up, a setter-forth, &c.; o dog that sets or points game, 
a man who performs an office similar to tha’ of a 
setting-dog; one that sets music; something that sets 
off, &c.: Setter-wort is a species of plant. 

Set-tee’, s. That on which several pereons may te 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish Un, t. €. mission, 
ao7 


163: vizh-an, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén 166 


SEW 


set or arranged ,—a loug seat with a back to it; also, a 
vessel common in the Mediterranean with oue deck 
and a long sharp prow. 

Set/-ting, s. Act of putting or placing; apparent fall 
of the sun; Inclosure, as a diamoud setting; direction 
ofa current or sea; A sefting-dug, a pointer or setter. 

es Some of the compounds are plants, as Set’-wal: but 
Set’.foil is a corruption of Sept’-foil, which see. 

SETACEOUS, s¢-ta/-sh’ts, 147: @ Set with 
bristles ur strong hairs, bristly. 

Sx/-Ti-¥oRM, @ Having the form of a bristle. 

Se’-tows, 120: a. Bristly; as a setous leaf. 

S..ton=sé'-ton, 8. A wound or opening for the 


discharge of humors, by means of horse-hair or silk 
thread drawn through the skin. 


To SETTLE, sét’-tl, 101: va. and m. (Compare 

’ To Set.) To place in any certain state after atime of 
fluctuation and disturbance,—to compuse; to fix in 
any way of life, or in any place; to fix; to establish; 
to free from ambiguity; to make certain; to make 
close or compact; to affect so that the dregs sink :— new, 
To become Oxed, to take a lasting state; to grow calm; 
to fix a residence, tu take to a domestic state; to sub- 
side; to deposit feces ut the buttom ; to contract. 

Set’-tle, a. A seat or bench. 

Set!-tler, 36: s. One who settles, particularly one 
who settles in a new coluny. 

Set’-tling, 8s. Settlement; dregs. 

Set’-tled-ness, 8. State of being settled. 

Set’-tle-ment, s. Act of settling; state of being 
se(tied; jointure granted to a wife; legal residence by 
which relief is claimed from a parish; place where a 
colouy is established: The Act of Settlement was that 
of the lYth and i3th William IIL, which fixed the sue. 
cessiou to the throne. 


SEVEN, sév’-vn, 114: a. and s. Six and one. 


Sev’-enth, a. The ordinal of seven. 
Sev/-enth-ly, ad. In the seventh place. 


Sev/-en-fold, (-fduld, 116) a. and ad. Repeated 
seven times :—adv. In proportion of seven to une, 

Sev'-en-nrout, 115: (collng. Sén!-nit)s. A week. 

Srv!-EN-sconrg, 8 Seven times twenty. 

Suv'-gn-TEEN, 84: a, and s. Seven and ten. 

Sev’-en-teenéf, a. The seventh afer the tenth, 

Suv'-Rn-Ty, a. and s. Seven times teu:—s. The 
number seventy; the Septuag nt. 

Sev‘-en-t:-eth, a. The ordiual of reventy. 

To SEVER=sév’-er, 36: v. a. and #. To part 
forcibly from the rest; to divide ; to separate: to kvep 
distinct :—nex. Tomake a separation; to suffer dis- 
junction. 

Sev’-er-ance, 12: sg. Separation, partition. 

Srv'-er-a1., a. and s. In its primary sense, sepa- 
rate, disjoined; hence the more usual mennings, 
distinct; different; divers. many :—s. State of sepa. 
ration; each particular singly taken; in old use, an 
enclosed or separate place; also a piece of open laud 
which ts a joint property of the landholders of a 
parish, 

Sev’-er-alely, ad. Distinctly ; separately. 
Sev’-er-al-ty, 2. State of separation from the rest: 
Sev’erality, which Bp. Hall uses, means distinction, 

To Sev'-er-al-ize, v. a. To distinguish. 

SEVEREs:sé-ver’, a. Rigid, harsh; sharp, ri- 
gorous; reguiated by strict rules; grave, sedate ; close, 
conelse; painful, afflictive; cruel. 

Se-vere’-ly, ad. With severity. 

Se-ver’.-ty, 84, 105: 8. State or quality of being 
severe; rivour: ansterity; strictness; hardness; sharp 
ness of punishment; cruel treatment. 

Tu SEW, sti.—See To Sue. (Spenser.] 

To SEW, so, 108: v. a. and 2. Tu join by the nse 
of the need!e and thread :—acu. To join sumething by 
using a needle and thread: Tou sew up, to enclose in 


SHA 


any thing sewed: In an active sense, To sew a 
once to have meant to drain i pend] for Gsh 

eg This is a regular verb, and suwn for sewed a bar 
barism :—See To Sow. 

Se-'-er, 36: 8. One who sews: old authors use 
Sew’ster for a woman that sews: see also the next 
two classes, , 

SEWER=su/-er, 110, 36: ¢. An ancient officer 
that served up u feast. 

SEWER, sddr, 149, 133: 2. A drain. 

SEX, sécks, 188: s. The property by which any 
animal is male or female; womnokind, by way of 
emphasis Sez’.w-al-ly, ad., is frum 

Sez!-u-al, (s€ck’-shvo-@l, 147) a. Distinguishing 
the sex; arising from tlie differeuce of the sexes. 

SEXAGESIMAL, sé&cks/-d-ése"-d-mal, 188: 
a. That completes siz tens, the sixtieth; numbered by 
sixties: Seragesimal fractions are those whose deno- 
miuators proceed in the ratio of sixty: Serayesima 
Sunday, the second before Lent, takes its Dame from 
the sixty days beture Easter reckuned from une of the 
days in the week precediny it. 

Sr x-aG!-e-Nan-y, (g soft) a. Sixty. 

Ser-ag’-e-na"-ri-an, 90: 8. A person aged sixty. 

Sex-an’-Gu-L4n, 158: a. Having stx angles, hex- 
agonal: Ser-an’gied is the same. 

Sery-an'-gu-lar-ly, ad. With six angles. 

Srx-vec-i-m at, 59: a. Having six faces in the 
middle and summits, whichmake ten in all. (Crystall.] 

SRxX-EN/-Ni-4l, a. Lasting #z years; happening 
once in six years: hence, Serenrially, (adr.) 

Srex’-rip, a. Sia-cleft. [Bot.] Or Sex!-¢-fid. 

Six-10c!-u-L4Rr,@. Sizx-celled. [Bot.] 

Sex’-Tain, 8. Stanza of six lines. 

Srx’-rant, 8. The sixth part of something; hence, 
the sixth of a Roman as; the sixth of a circle; an 
instrument like the quadrant, but comprehending 
ouly 60° instead of 90°. 

Sex’-tar-y, s. The sixth part of a Roman congius, 
which was a little more than a gallon: sec also lower. 

Sex’-Ti.e, 105: s. The aspect of two planets which 
are 60°, or two signs, apart. 

Sex-ru-p.E, 101: a Sixfold. 

SEXTARY. s&cks’-tar-éy. 188: 8. The same as 
Sacristy: Sec’try is the same; see also above, 

Se2’-ton, s. A sacristan; a grave-digger. 

Sex'-ton. ship, 8. Office of sexton. 

SEXUAL.—See under Sex. 


SHABBY, shab/-héy. a. Mean as regards attire, 
worn, giving the notion of poverty; also paltry, low, 
mean in conduct: Tv Shab, to play mean tricks, is a 
cant word now disused. 

Shab’-bi-ly, ad. In a shabby manner. 

Shab/-hi-ness, 8. State or quality of being shabby. 

SHACK =shack, s. That which remains or is allowed 
for pasturage after harvest. 

To SUIACK UE, shae’-kl, 101: v. a. To chain, te 
fetter, to bind. - 

Shac’-kley, 143: 2. pé. Fetters, chains. 

SHA D.—See Chad. 

SHA DDOCK =shad!-dock, 8. Sort of orange. 


SH ADE=shade, s. The interception or interruption 
of the rays of light; darkness, obscurity; coolness, an 
effect of shade ; protection, shelter; an obscure place, 
asin a grove or wood; umbrage; parts of a picture 
not brightly coloured ; a gradation of light; a variety 
of colour; the shadow of any figure on the part oppo 
site the light; a spirit, a ghost, manes. 

To Shade, v. a. To screen from light; to overspread 
with darkness; to paint with dark colours; Ggura 
tively, to screen from injury, to protect, 

Shal-der, s. He or that which shades, 

Sha’-dy, a. Full of shade, sheltered. 


Sha’-di-ness, s. State of being shady. 
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SHA 
Suav-ow, ( shid/-d, 125) s. That representation of 


a hody which is caused on one side when it intercepts 
a bright light on the other; inseparable companion ; 
Opacity, darkness, shade; protection, shelter: dark 
part ofa picture; imperfect and faint representation, 
vpposed tu swbstance; type; a ghost, a spirit: Shud”uw.- 
gras? isa name given to a sort of grass. 

Ta Shad!-vw, v. a. To shade; to mark in shadows ; 
to represent imperfectly or typically. 

Shad!-ow-ing, s. A shading ; a typifying. 

Shad’-ow-y, 105: a. Full of shade; typical; un- 
substantial; dark, opaque. 

Shad/-ow--ness, 8. State of being shadowy. 


SHAFT2=shaft. 11: . Something of a shape that 
shoots or rises upward, something straight; heuce, an 
arrow; the body ofa column; spire of a church; pole 
ofa carriage; haudle of a weapon; a nurrow perpen- 
dicular pit. 

Shaft!-ed, a, Having a handle. (Heraldry.] 

SHAFTM ENT=shaft-mént, 8. Span-measure. 

SHAG-=sshag, s. Rough woolly hair; a woolly cloth ; 
perhaps with a different etymology, the name of a sea 
bird: Shakspeare uses Shag for Shaggy. 

To Shag, v. a. To make shaggy. (Thomson.} 

Shay/-gy, (-~ndy. 77) a. Rough with long hair; 
hence, rough, rugyed, 

Shay’-gi-ness, 3. State of being shagyy: Shap’. 
ged-ness occurs with the same meaning, 

SHAGREEN =shd-prén’, 8. Skin of a kind of 
fish, or skiu made ronzh ip imitation of it, also. but 
less properly, spelled Chagrin or Chaygreen: on the other 
hand, J Sagreen is an improper spelling of To Cra- 
grin: see under CH=SII 

SHA H=shiah, 8. King, a Persian word. 

To SHALL aeshail, vn. To waik sidewise. 

To SHAK Easshake, 

1 Snook, shook, 118: 


[Ohs.] 

vu. and n. Tocause to 

move with quick vibra- 

Siuaken, sha’-kn, 114: tion; to make to totter 

or tremble ; to throw down, from, or off, with or without 

the qualifying particles; to weaken; to make afraid :— 

neu, To be ayitated; to totter; to tremble: Tu shake 

Aunds is often used, not Lterally, but figuratively, in the 
sen<e of tu take leave; often in that of to juin. 

Shake, 8. Concussion suffered ; impulse ; vibratory 
motion; junction and motioa of hauds; a lengthened 
trill with two notes, 

Sha!-ker, 8. He or that which shakes; one of a sect 
in America, so called from the agitation or movements 
which characterize their Worship; among other sin- 
Kwlar opinions, they hold that all coinmerce of the 
sexes is contrary to Chri-tianity, whether with or 
without marriage, 

Sha/-king, 8. Act of vibrating ; concussion. 

Sha’-ky, a. Cracked by heat or drought. (Carpentry. } 

SHALE=shal, «. 4 husk, the natural case of cer. 
tain seeds ; a slaty substance resembling coal, named, 
probably, from breaking in scales like certain sheils. 


I SHALL=shal, 112: vm. I intend to; 
I SHOULD, shédd, 127: I am in a state to; 


in the second and third persons, must, 

€@™ Shall is the proper sign of the future tense in our 
language, and will usUrps its place only to prevent 
ambiguity, Whena speaker says “ 1 shall die,"’ he 
means that the event is to occur by the course of 
nature; when he says “I shall go,” he means either 
an outward compulsion through which he shail gO, or 
his own will through which he shall go: thus there is 
adoubt attached to the latter phrase, but a duubt of 
little moment, or easily solved by the context: in the 
second cr third person, if a speaker were to use shall 
with similar inteations, and say “Thou shalt die,”’ 
“He shall go,” we shonld be liable to interpret his 
meaning uot as a declaration of what iv to take place 
by the course of natuve, or the will of him who is the 
sucject of the verb, but of what is to ensue by the will 
of the speaker, which would not be a simple future. 
but a threat or a plomise; and it is to prevent this 


The sign = ie used alter modes of spelling 


Consonants: Mish-un, ¢. 
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misinterpretation that in the second and third persons 
we indicate the simple Cuture hy will instead of shail; 
as, [ shall yo, thon wilt 89. he will go; we shall go, 
you wil gu, they will go: but this form generally 
gives way when the cause that produced it vo loncer 
requires the anomaly, shail resuming its offier as the 
indication of simple luturity eveo in the second aud 
third persons, when the context or some transposition 
guirinters no more than its intended effect; e. g. 
“ Shall you go?” © He thinks that he shall po” 
San-Lesuas!-ur, 105: ad. Shall I, or shall I not ? 
To stand shillishalli is to stand hesitating. 
SHALLOON s=sh&l-iddn’, 2. A slight woullen 
stuff, originally made at Chalons. 
SHALLOP=shal/-lép, 8. A small boat. 
SHALLOW, shal’-1d, 125: a. and ¢. Not deep; 
not intellectually deep; nut very wise; empty: silly: 
Bacon uses it for not deep of sound, Shullow-brained 
empty, foolish, trifling:—s A shval, a shelf, a flat, 
To Shal'-low, v. a. To make shallow. [Young.) 
Shal’-low-ly, ad. Without depth; foolishly. 
Shal’-luw-ness, s. Want of depth. 
SHALM.—See Shawm. 


SHALOT=shd-lét’, 8 Sort of onion, eschalot. 

To SHAM=sham, v. a. and n. To make a pre 
tence of in order to deceive ; to trick, to cheat: tu ob- 
trude by fraud :—neu. To pretend; to make mocks. 


Sham, s. anda. A trick, an imposture:—a. False, 
counterfeit, pretended. 


Sham/-mer, s. One that shams. 
SHAMBLES, sham/-blz, 101, 143: 8. pl. Pro. 


perly, the tables or stalls where Lutchers eXpuse meat 
for sale ; a slaughter-house. 

SUAMBLING=sham/-bling, a. and s. 
b.ing, moving awkwardly s—e, 
wardly. 

SHAME=shame, 8. The passion felt when a per- 
son is conscious that others know or see what, for the 
rake of reputation or from Modesty, was meant to be 
kept couce.led,—a passion, of which the usual outward 
indication is blushing; the cause or reason of shame 


infliction of shame. 
To Shame. v. a. and n. To make ashamed; to dis- 


Braces—neu. To be ashamed. 
Sha’-mer, s. He or that which shames. 
Shame’-ful, 117: a. Disgraceful; raising shame. 
Shame’-ful-ly, ad. In ashameful manner. 
Shame’-ful-ness, s. Disgracefulness. 
Shame’-iess, a. Wanting shame; immodest. 
Shame’-less-ly, ad. Impudently ; without shame. 
Shame’-less-ness, a. Want of shame, immodesty. 
SuHame’-vacen, (-faist, 114, 143) @. Bashful. 
Shame’-faced-ly, ad, Bashfully ; modestly. 
Shame’-faced-ness, s. Bashfulness; modesty. 
SHAMMY, shim’-méy, s. A kind of leather on- 


Rinally dressed from the skin of the chamois, often 
Wrongly spelled Shamois. 

To SHAMPOO=shim-po’, v. a. To press the 
joints and rubthe limbs after the East Indiau manner, 
in order tu restore from lassitude ur pain, 

Sham-pov’-in 8+ % The operation of pressing the joints, 
&e., purticuiarly after a warm bath. 

SHAMROCK =sham’-réck, 8. The Irish name for 
three-leaved grass: see Leek. - 

SUANK, sh&ngk, 158: s. The middle joint of the 
leg; the long part of any instuument; it is also used 


as the name of a herb: Shanit-paiater is the rope that 
holds the shank of the auchior. 


Shanke?/, (shankt, 1 14) @. Having a shank 
SHAN KER —see Chancre, under CH=SH. 
SHANSCRIT.—See Sanscrit. 
SHANTY.—Sve Janty. 

To SHAPE=shapy, v. a. and nv. 


Shapen: and Speuser sometimes 


Scam 
Act of moving awk- 


(The old part, is 
ses Slupe as the 
that have no regularity of sound, 


€. mission, 165: vizh-wn, 8, ¢. vision, 169: thin, 166: thén 166, 
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et.) To mould, to form; to cast, to regulate, te ad 
ust; in an old sense, to make, to create:—ney. To 
square, to suit, 

Bha’-pen, 114: part. Shaped. [Obs.) 

Shape, s. Form, external appearance, especially the 
form of the trunk of the body; being, as moulded in‘o 
form; idea, pattern: Shape'mith, a ludicrous word 
for one who undertakes to impruve persons’ shapes. 

Shape’-ly, a. Well-formed. 

Shape’-li-ness, s. Beauty or proportion of form. 

Shape’-less, a. Wanting form; wanting symmetry. 

Shape’-less-ness, s. Quality of being shapeless. 

SHARD=shard, 33: s. (Compare To Share.) 
Something sheared or broken off; a fragment, as of a 
broken vessel; an egg-shell; hence, the sheath that 
covers the wing of an insect ; Spenser usesit for a frith 
or part separated as it were from the sea: as the name 
ofa plant and of a fish, its etymology is different. (Obs.) 

Shard/-ed, a. Having wings as within shells. 


Shard’-borne, (-bdurn, 130) a. Borne along by 
sheathed wings. (Shaks.] 


To SHARE=sharn, 41: v. a. and n. To divide 
among many ; to partake with others; to seize with 
others; to sheer orcut:—aeu. To have pait or a 
dividend, 

Share, s. Part, allotment, dividend: it occurs fn ¢he 
phrase To go shares, to partake: iu another sense, a 
part contributed ; also that which cuts, as the blade 
ofa plough. 

Sha’-rer, 36: 8. One who shares, 

Shal-ring, s. Participation. 

Share’-bone, s. The bone that divides the trunk 
from the lower limbs. 


SHARK=shark, s. A voracious fish; a greedy, 
artful person : South uses it for fraud, rapine. 

To Shark, v. a. and n. To catch any where, as with 
the rapine of a shark:—neu. To play the petty thief, 
to live by fraud ; to live scantily, su as to catch at in- 
vitations to the tables of others. 

Shark’-er, s. One who lives by shacking. 

Shark’-ing, $. Petty rapine; living by little arts. 

SHARP=sharp, 33: a. and s. Terminating in 
an edge or point; keen; keen of sight or hearing ; 
keen of mind, witty ; keen to the taste, acid ; keen to 
the car, acute, the opposite of flat; acrid, bitin - 
pinching ; severe, rigid; eager, hungry; attentive, vi- 
gilant; fierce, fiery: also, from the tirst or literal sense, 
narrow or thin in feature; hard aud acute in sub- 
stance; acute in a figurative sense, as applied to 
things,—nice, subtle :—s. A shurp or acute note; a 
pointed weapon. 

To Sharp, v. a. and n. To make keen :—neu. To 
play the sharper, 

Sharp'-er, 36: s. A tricking fellow; a rascal. 

Sharp/-ly, ad. With sharpness. 


Sharp/-ness, 8 Quality of being sharp, in the literal 
or in figurative senses. 

To Sharp'-en, v. a. and . To make keen; to make 
quick, eager, or severe; to muke less flat; to make 
sour :— neu. To grow sharp, 

GH The compounds are Siharp'-set, (hungry, eager;) 
Sharp'-shooter, (a rifleman 3) Sharp'-siyhted, (having 
quick sight, or quick discernment ;) Shur ‘-visiged, 
(having a thiu face;) Sharp’-witled, (acute in 
mind ;) &c, 

SHASTRAS=shas’.trds, s. Hindo> scriptures. 

To SHATTER=shat’-ter, ¢. a. and n. To break 


at once into many pieces; to break so as to scatter the 
pieces; to dash by violence into fragments ; to break 
or dash the vigour of; to dissipate :—neu. To be broken, 
or fall by a force applied into fragments. 

Shat’-ter, s. One part of many into which a shattered 
thing is broken, geuerally used in the plural. 

Shat’-ter-y, a. Loose of structure. 

Shat/-ter-brained, 114: @. Disordered in intellect ; 
heedless, wild: Shatter-pated is the same. 


SHE 
To SHUAVE=shave, c. a. (The old pert. is 


Shaven.) To cut or pare close to the surface, as by a 
razor; to cut off (the beard ;) to skim by passing near 
to cut in thin slices; Gguratively, to strip, to pillage, 
Sha’-ven, 114: part, Shaved. [Obsoicscent.} 
Sha/-ver, s. A barber; one whose dealings are eke 
anil keen for his own protit; a robber, a plunderer. 
Shaving, s. A thin slice pared of, 
Shave'-ling, s. A monk or friar in contempt. 
Suave’-arass, 8. A herb. 
SHAW=shiu, s. A small shady wood in a vailey. 
Suaw/-row1, 8. An artificial bird to shoot at. 


SHAWL=shiwl, s. A large kerchief, originally 
from India, (the richest are still fiom the same place,) 
which females wear asa part of their dregs over the 
shoulders and back, 

SHAWM=shiun, s. A hautboy, a cornet. 


SHE=she; shé, 176: pron. (She, hers or her: 
they, theirs or their, them.) The female pre- under. 
stood or alluded to; it is used udjectively to signity 
female ; it is sometimes used substantively, and loses 
its oblique form her, 

SHEADING=she-ding, 8. A division, used in 
the Isle of Man for one of the six legal districts inio 
which it is divided. 

SHEAF=sheaf, 103: sing. } s. A bundle of 

SHEAVES, sheavz, 151: p/.§$ corn in stalk, 
bound together; any bundle or collection held to 
gether. ; 

To Sheaf, v. a. To collect into sheaves: To Sheave 
is the same, 

Sheaved, 114: a. Made of straw. (Shaks.1 

To SHEAL=sheal, v. a. To shell. [Shaks.] 

To SHEAR=shere, 43: | v. a. and n. (The 
I Sxorg=shore, [Obs] modern pret. is 1 

Suorn, sho/urn, 130: } sheared) To clip or 
cut, as by the interception of two blades moving on e 
rivet; toreap; to divide :—new. To divide, as the two 
parts of any thing when cut or sheared; in this sense 
the word is written Tu Sheer, which see in its place. 

Shear’-ing, part. a, Cutting, piercing. 

Shear, s. An instrument to cut, generally used in the 
plural, Shears, which are a large kiud of scissors ; the 
denomination of the age of sheep as heiug sheared 

early ; any thing in the form of blades of shears ; 

1ence, in Spenser, wings ; curve of a ship’s side. 

Shear’-er, s. He who shears, particularly one who 
shears sheep, 

Sheard, s. That which is sheared off, a fragment; 
now called a Shard. 

6a The compounds are Shear’-nan, (a shearer ;) 
Shear’ water, (a plant ;) &e. 

Suon’-1.1NQ, 8. The skin of a aheep afer shearing, 
said of the living animal: Morling is the skin taken 
from the dead sheep. 

SHEATH =sheaih, s. The case of any thing, but 
particularly the scabbard of a sword. 

Sheath!-y, a. Forming a sheath. 

Shea/A’-less, a. Without a sheath. 

Sheafh’-winged, (-wingd, 114) a. Having cases 
for covering the wings. 

To Suzarax, (shethe, 137, 171) v. a. (Less pro- 
perly spelled To Sheath.) To enclose in a sheath ; to 
enclose in any case ; to fit with a sheath; to defend 
by «n outward covering ; old chemists use it in the fi- 
gurative sense of to take away the sharp edge or 
sharpness of an acid, or of acrid particles. 

Sheathed, 114: part. a. Covered, cased. 

Sheath/-ing, s. The casing or covering of a ship's 
bottom and sides. 


To SHEAVE, SH EAVED.—See To Sheaf. 


SHEAV E=sheve, s. The wheel on wnich a rope 
works ina block. [A sea term.] 


The achemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Shcave’-hole, s. Channel for a shicave. 

SULECKLATON=shéck/-Id-ton, s. Cloth of gold. 

To SHED=shéd,) v. a. and #. To pour out, to 
1 SHev=-shéd, spill; to let fall, to scatter :— 

Surn=shéd, neu. To let fall its parts: 

Shed, iu composition, as bivodshed, signifies effusiun. 

Shed’-der, s. One that sheds. 

SHED=shéd, ¢. That which shades, a slight cover- 
ing or roof; a building, generally of timber. 

SHEENesheen, a. and s. Shining, bright, 
showy, fair: —s. Brightness, splendor. (Spenser. 
Milton.) 

Sheen’-y, a. The same as Sheen. [Milton.] 


SHEEP=sherp, s. (The plural likewise Sheep.) 
The animal that bears woul, remarkable for harmless- 
ness, timidity, and innocence; in contempt, a silly 
fellow ; iu theology, the people considered as under a 
spiritual shepherd or pastor. 

Sheep’-ish, a. Relating to shoop, (disused ;) bashful 
to silliness ; meanoly diffident. 

Sheep’-ish-ly, ad. In a sheepish manner. 

Sheep’-ish-ness, s. Quality of being sheepish. 

gar The compounds are, To Sheep'-bite, (to practise 
petty thefts, a verb now obsolete;) SAcep’-btler ; 
Sheep’-cut, (enclosure for sheep ;) Sheep’ fuld ; Sheep’: 
hook, 
shvep 
Sheep's’-eyc, (modest, diffident, loving look ;) Sheep’ 
shaak, (applied, from a fancied resemblance, to a knot 
in a rope made to shorten it;) Sheep's’-head, (beside 
its primary meaning, applied toa fish with a head re- 
sembling a sheep's;) Sheep’-shearer; Sherp’-shear- 
ing; Sheep’-skin; Sheep’ stealer; Sheep'-stealing; 
Sheep’-wulk, (pasture for sheep ;) Xe. 

SHEER=shere, 43: a. and ad. (Compare To 
Sheer.) Separated or clear from extraneous matter, 
unmingled, pure :—adv. Clean. quick, at once. [Not 
vow in use, except in luw or colloquial style.) 

Sheer’-ly, ad. At once, quite. (B. and Fl.) 


7» Sheer, v. a. and #. As an active verb, see To 
Shear:—aeu, To div.de company or separate clandes- 
tinely, with of’; tosteal away. Sheer ofa ship, secShear 

Sheers, 8. pl. See Shear (8.) for the usual sense. 
under the present orthography it is the game of au en- 
gine, assimilated toa pair of shears, for raising weiglits, 
particularly the masts of ships. 

Sheer-hulk, s. An old ship furnished with sheers for 
shipping and unshipping the masts of other vessels. 


SH EET-=eshect, s. A broad and lage piece, as of 
linen ; the linen of a bed ; a sail, but it also means the 
ropes attached to the corners of the sails, in which 
sense the immediate ety mology is different; (ree the 
next class;) as much paper as is made in one body ; 
the que uly oe paper which receives the peculiar 
folding for being bound in a book; hence, sheets in 
the plural is often taken for a book. 

To Sheet, v. a. To furnish with sheets; to infold in 
a sheet; to cover as with a sheet, 

Sheet’-ing, s. Cloth for sheets. 

azy- The compounds aro Sheet’-copper, Sheet'-iron, 
Sheet’-lead, &o. 

SHEET-ANCHOR, shect’-Ang-kor, 161: 8. The 
shot anchor, as it was originally called, being the 
largest in the ship, and often that on which the mani- 
ner depends for his last refuge or safety when in 
danger of driving on a perilous shore; hence, figura- 
tively, a chief support, a refuge. 

Sheets, s. pl. The ropes attached to sails, by which 
they are set, and the topsails hauled up. 

SUEIK=sheck, s. A chief; a title of respect among 
the Bedouin Arabs; in Egypt, a kiud of priest. 


one which the shepherd uses to lay bold of 


SHEKEL, shéc’-kl, 114: & An ancient weight 


and coin among the Jews; the coin about Ys. 6d. value. 
SHELD-=shéld, a. Speckled. [Local.] 
Suei.p-aF-Le, (shéld’-df-fl) s. A chaffinch. 
Sue.’-pnakek, &. A kind of wild duck. 


y their legs;) Shcep’-market; Sheep-master; 
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Shel’-duck, s. The hen of the She/drake. 


SHELF=shélf, sing. 8. A platform or plank 

SHELVES, shélvz, 143: pé.jfixed to the wall tor 
holding vessels; a sand-bank in the sea; in mining, 
fast ground. 

Shelt’-y, 105: a, Full of shelves; hard, firia. 

Jo Sugive, v. a. To place on a shelf; to put aside 
or out of use. 

Shelv’-y, a, The same as Shelfy. 

Shelv’-ing, a. Raised as a shelf, sloping, inclining, 
having declivity. 

SHELL=shél, 155: 8. The har or stony cover- 
ing of certain fruits and animals ; the hard covering of 
any thing; hence, the outer part of a house; the 
covering of an egg; a coarser kind of coffin; a bowls 
as enclusing the powder; in poetry, a musical instru. 
ment, because the first lyre is said to have been mare 
by straining strings over the shell of a tortoise. 

To Shell, v.a. and n. To take out of the shell :— 
acu. To fall off or cast, as a shell. 

Shel’-ly, a. Abounding with shells. 

egy- The compounds are Shell fish; Shell-meat, (food 
consisting of shell. fish;) Shefé-work; Ne. Sur-puck 
is u compound of Sheld, under which see it. 


SHELTER=shél’-ter, 8. That which covers ot 


defends; a protector ; state of being covered, protectiun, 

To Shei’-ter, v. a. and ”. To cover from external 
violence ; to defend, to protect; tu betake tu cover, to 
cover from notice:—nreu. To tuke shelter; tu give 
shelter. 

Shel’-ter-y, a. Affording shelter. 

Shel’-ter-less, a. Without shelter or protection. 


SUELTIE, shél’-tdy, s. A small horse. [Scotch] 


To SHELVE, SHELVING, &c.—Sce under 
Shelf, 

SHEMITIC=shétme-it’-ic, 88: a. Fertaining to 
Shem; the Shemitic languages are the Chaldce, 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, aud 
old Pheenician. 

To SHEND=shénd, v. a. (The pret. and part. 
are Shént.) To injure, to blame; to overpower; to 
surpass. (Obs.] 

SHEPI ERD=shép’-herd, 136: 8. The herds- 
man or tender of sheep; a swain,a rural lover; one 
who tends the conyregution, a pastor. 

Shep’-herd-ess, s. A female shepherd ; a lass. 

Shep’-herd-ly, a. Pastoral: Shepherdish is the 
same. 

egr The word is compounded for the names of plants ; 
as Shep'herd’s-ned“dle; Sh "herd’ s-pouch”, or purse; 
Shepherd’ s-rud”’ ; aud Shep’ d's-stiff™. 

SHERBET = sher’-bét, 8. A Persian beverape, 
which is a sort of lemonade sweetened with rose-water. 


SH ERD.—See Shard. 
SHERIFF=shér-1f, 129: 8. The reeve of a shire, 


to whom within its circuit the execution of the laws 

is intrusted. 

Sher’-iff-al-ty, s. Shrievalty ; this latter is now the 

word in use, which see lower in the class: Sher’ iff- 

dom, Sher’-iff-ship, ana Sher-iff-wick, have the same 

meaning, but are now rarely used. 

Sume, (shére, 104) 8. (Compare To Shear.) A 

divis‘on of the kingdom, being so much as is under one 

shrievalty ; a county. 

Shire’-mote, s. A county court. [Obs.] 

Surieve, (shreéve, 10:3) s. A corruption of Sheriff 

Shriev’-al, a. Belonging to the sheriff. 

Shriev’-al-ty, 8. The office or jurisdiction of sheriff: 
it is sometimes corruptly spelled Shrivalty. 

SHERIFFE, shér-recf’, 104: s. The title of a de 
scendant of Mahomet, by Hassan Ibn Ali: the adhe 
rents tothe sect of Ali are called Shi’aks. 

SHERRIS, SHERRIS-SACK.—Seo the next 
word. 


: The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un i. e, vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 
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SUI 
SHERRY sh&r-rcy, s. A species of wine, so called 


from Xeres in Spain; the Snéi!ris, or Shérris sack’, of 
our ancestors is supposed to be the same wine, 


To SUEW, &c.—See To Show. 
SHIBBOLETH = shib’-bé-léa, 8. A Hebrew 


word (importing an ear of corn and also a flood of 
water) which was made a criterion by the Gileadites 
to distinguish the Ephraimites, the latter of whom 
could not correctly utter the first consonant sound: 
hence it signifies the criterion of a party. 

SHIELD, shecld, 103: s. A broad piece of defen- 
sive armour held on the teft arm, a buckler; defence, 
protection; one that affords defence or security. 

Tu Shield, v.a. To protect as with a shield. 


To SHIFT =shift, v. n. and a. To move, to change 
direction; to give place to other things; to resort ty 
expedients for any purpose or in any exixeucy ; to 
change clothes: see lower :—act. Tuchange; to traus- 
fer from a place or position ; to put by some expedient 
out of the way: Tu shift about, to turn quite round; 
To shift off, to delay. 

Shift, s. Change; expedient; stratagem; elusory 
practice ; last resource; see also lower. 

Shift’-er, s. One who changes, as Scene’-shifter ; salt- 
provision shifter on shipboard; also a trickster, 

Shift’-ing, s. Act of shifting; evasion, fraud. 

Shift’-ing-ly, ad. By shifts or tricks. 

Shift’-less, a. Wanting shifts or a shift. 

To Suirt, v.n. and a. To change dress, but par- 
ticularly linen. 

Shift, s. A woman’s under linen garment. 

To SHILU.—See To Sheal: or To Shelter. 

SHILLING=shil’-ling, s. A coin now value 12d. 

SHILL-I-SHALL 1 —See under Shall. 

To SHIMMER=shim’-mer, v.n. To gleam. [Obs] 

SUTN=shin, «. Fore part of the leg. 

To SHINE=shinz, | v.22. (The regular pret. and 
1 Suong, shon, 135: } part, thongh not frequently, 

Suone, shon, 135 :} are sometimes used.) To emit 
rays of light; to be bright; to give light, real or fizura- 
tive; to be conspicuous on any account; to be propitious, 

Shine, s. Brightness, lustre; fuir weather. 

Shi’-ny, a. Bright, luminous. 

Shi’-ning, «. Bright, splendid, illustrious. 

SHINGLE, shing’-gl, 158,101: s, A material 
used in divided parts, or sumething answering the 

" purpose of such material; hence, a thin board to 
cover houses; a tile used in roofing or for pavements; 
in the plural, round gravel, or a collection of roundish 
sto ies. 

To Shin’-gle, v. a. To cover with shingles. 

SHINGLES, shing’-glz. 101, 143: 8. pl. Lite- 
rally, things which surround the twaist,—a kind of 
tetter that spreads round the loins. 

SH1P=ship, s. A floating vessel larger than a boat, 
made for passing over the sea, 

7o Ship, v. a. To put on board a ship; to transport 
in aship; to receive into a ship. 

Shipment, &. Act of shipping something. 

Ship’-ping, s. Ships cullectively. 

SuipBoarD, & Plank of a ship: On Shipboard, 
(adr.) ina ship. 

Snip’-wrecex, (-réck, 157) 8. Destruction of a ship 
by rocks or shelves; parts of a shattered ship; de- 
struction, miscarriage. 

To Shipwreck, v. a. To destroy by dashing on 
rocks or shallows: hence, Siip’-wrecked, which alsu 


means thrown or cast into distress or difficulty as by a 
shipwreck. 
eg Other compounds are Ship’-builder ; Ship’-boy ; Ship’- 
er; Ship’-chandler, (one who deals in cordage, 
sails, and other furniture of ships;) Ship’-hulder; 
Ship’-man; Ship'-master; Ship’.money, (a tax formerly 
levied for fitting out the king’s ships ;) Ship’-sha cme 
seamanlike manner,— ap adverb;) Shigt-sright; c. 


SHO 


SHIRE, &c.—See with Sheriff. Sc. 


To SHUIRK=sherk, 35: v.#. and a. To Shark 
which see. (()bs.] In modern colloquial and vulga 
use, to get off from, to avdid, 


SHIRL.—See Shrill; or Shorl. 

SHIRT=shert, 35: 8. The under linen garment 
at present applied only to that of a man. 

To Shirt, v. a. To cover as in a shirt. [Diydeao.] 

Shirt’-ing, 8. Cloth for shirts. 

Shirt’-less, a. Wanting a shirt. 

SHIST=shist. s. Clay slate, also called Shistus- 
hence Nhist’tc, or SAis’tuus, (adj ) Better Schist. Supp. 

SHAITTIM=shit -tim, a. The epithet of a precious 
wood or tree that grows in Arabia: SAit’tah is the same. 


SHITTLE, SHITTLECOCK.—See Shuttle, &c. 


SHIVE=shive, s. A slice, as uf bread; a shaving or 
thick lamina; a little piece or frayment, as of flax. 
Suiv’-ER, 8. One fragment of many into which a 
thing is broken; a slice, a little piece; in naval lan 
guage, any of the little wheels which are fixed in a 

channel or block: see also in the next class. 


To Shiv’-er, v. a. and n. To break into shivers — 
nex. To full into shivers. 


Shiv’-er-y, a. Loose of coherence, easy to shiver. 

Shiv’-er-ing, s. A falling to pieces. 

To SHIVER=shiv'-er, 36: v. 2. To quake, to 
tremble, to shudder, as with cold or fear. 

Shiv/-cr, s. A shaking fit; see also above. 

Shiv’-er-iny, s. Act of trembling. 

SHOA D=shoad, & A train of metallic stones serv 
ing to direct miners in the discovery of mines, 

Shoad/-stone, s. A dark liver-coloured stone. 

SHOAL=shoOal, s. A crowd, a multitude. 

To Shoal, v. n. To crowd, to throng. 

SHOAL=shoOal, s. and a. A shallow, a sandbank : 
—adj, (Spenser.) Shoaly, shallow. 

To Shoal, v. n. To be shallow, to grow shallow. 

Shoal’-y, a. Full of shoals or shallows. 

Shval/-i-ness, 8 State of being shonly. 

SHOCKeshock, 8s. Vivient cullision; concussion; 
conflict of coemies; offence, impressiun of disgu-t. 

To Shock, v. a. To shake by violence; to encounter 
so as to concuss; to offend, to diszust. 

Shock’-ing, a. Offending as by a shock. 

Shock’-ing-ly, ad. So as to disgust or offend. 

SHOCK=shock, 8s. A shayged dog. 

SHOCK=shidck, s. A pile ob coru-sheaves, 

To Shock, v. a. To make up shocks of corn. 

SHOD.—Scee To Shoe in the next class. 

SHOE, shoo. 127: 8. (The obs. p/. is Shoon, still 
used in the North.) The cover of the foot. 


To Shoe 
I Shod, v. @. To Gt with a shoe, used commonly 


Shod, f of horses; to cover the bottom of. 

@@- The compounds are Shoc’-black, (one who cleans 
shoes:) Shve’-buy; Shoe’-buchle ; Shue’tay-hurn, (a hove 
used for the more easily putting on a shoe; in the 
Spectatur's time ‘t «cems to have been a cant word 
among young ia.ties for a supernumerary beau 3) 
Shod.- eather ; Shoe'-maker ; Sive'-string; Shue’-tye, &¢. 

SHOG=shoy, s. A shock. (Bentley.) 

To Shog, v. a. To shake, to agitate. (Carew.} 

To SHOG=shdg, v. 1. To jog or move. [A low word] 

SHON E.—See To Shine. 

SHOOK .—See To Shake. 

To SHOOT=shoot, 
I Snor=shét, 135: 

Snotr=shét, }35. 


roa. aod ®, To discharge 
go as to make the thiug dis- 
charged fly with speed or 


violence; to let off; 10 strike with any tuing shot; te 


kill by shooting ; to emit, dart, or thrust forth; w pus 


The schemes entire, aad the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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SHO 


suddenly; to diversify ae by a colour cast or thrown by 
the warp; tu pass through with swiftuess; to fit by 
planing, (a workman's term :)—nex. To perform the 
act of shooting ; to germinate, to be emitted; to form 
into shape by emissiuns from a radical particle; to be- 
come sumething by sudien growth; to jet out; to pass 
as an arrow; to move swifily along; tu feel a quick 
glancing pain: Zo be swt of, w be discharged or 
cleared of. 

Shoot, 8. Act of propelling, [Bacon ;:] act of striking ; 
act of pushing to:th; the thing pushed forth,—a youu, 
branch ; it seems also to have siguilied a young swine; 
aod io the form Shute it is the name ofa fish. 

Shoot’-er, 36: s. An archer, a guuner. 

Shoot’-ing, s. Act of using a gun or bow ; sensation 
of sudden or quick pain. 

Snort, s. Act of shooting ; that which is discharged, 
an arrow, bullet, &c., but particularly a small granular 
bullet used in numbers ata time, and called collec- 
tively shot; flight of a missile weapon; any thing 
emitted: in other senses see in its place. 

Shot/-free, a, Free from being shot; uopunished; 
see also with Shot in its alphabetical place. 

Shot’ ten, 1l4: a. Having ejected the spawn; 
shooting into angles; overshot; sprained. 

SHOP=ship, s. A place where any thing is sold ; 
a workplace. 

To Shop, v. . To visit shops fur making purchases. 
{ Modern.) 

SuHop’-Livt-ER, 8 A shop-thief,—one who, under 
retence of buying, steals yoods from a shop; (see 
ifter:) hence Saup’-lifting, the crime of a shop lifter. 

g@ay> Other compounds are Shup’-bvard, (a work-board ;) 
Shop’-bvuk; Shop'-keeper; Shop'-like, (low, vulgar ;) 
Shup’-man, &e, . 

S#1OR E.—See To Shear. 


SHORE=shore, 8s. The support of a building, a 
buttress: sec also the next class; see likewise Sewer, 
which is sometimes spelled and commouly pronounced 
as this word, 

To Shore, v. a. To prop, to support. 


SHORE=shore, s. (See also above.) The coast of 
the sea; the bank of a river. ; 

Tv Shore, v. a. To set on shore. [Shaks.} 

Shore’-less, a. Having uo coast, boundless. 

Sho!-ry, a, Lying near the coust. (Burnet.] 

SLLORE, SHORN, SHOR LING.—See To Shear. 

SI1!ORL=shorl, 37: s. A siliceous mineral which 


exhibits the same electric properties as the tourmaline: 
it is named from Schorlaw, a town in Saxuny, but the 
spelling is properly Anglicised as above. 

SHORT=short, 37: a. ad. and s. Not long either 
in space or time ; not adequate; scanty, deficient, de- 
fective ; narrow, contracted; going and coming Leet Y 7 
laconic, brief; iu a peculiar sense, Drittle, friable, 
breaking quickly to the touch or taste :— ado. Not long; 
suddenly, quickly :—s Summary account: Ja short, 
sunimarily. 

To Short, v. 2. and a. To fail:—acf. To shorten. 
(Obs.] 

Short’4y, ad. Quickly, soon; briefly. 

Short-ness, 8. Quality of being short. 

To Short/-en, v.a. and n. To make short either in 
time or space ; to contract; to cuntine; to lop:—aneu. 
‘To become shorter, 

Short!-en-ing, s. In cookery, something to make 
paste short or friable, as butter, &c. 

637° The compounds are Shourt’-breathed; Short’-dated ; 
Sherl’-hand, (a contracted method of writing for the 
sake of rapidity ;) Skort’-juinted, (understood particu- 
arly of the pnstern of a horse;) Shurt’4ived ; Short’. 
ris, (one of the lower, or false ribs ;) Short’ -sight, Short’- 
sighted, Short-sight"edness, (these three may be under- 
stool either of the corporal or intellectual sight; 
Saort’-wnaisted; Short -wiaded; Shurt’-winged; Shurt’- 
willed. &c. 

SLIORY.—See under Shore, (coast.) 


SHR 


SHOT. SHOTTEN, &c.—See under To Shwot. 
SHOT=sh6t, s. Scot or escot. a reckoning. 
Shot!-free, a. Scut-free. (Shaks.] 
SHOTE=shot,, s. A fish : see Shoot. 
SHOUGH, shock, 162: 8, A staggy dog. 
SUOUGHL ! shd6! 162: anterz. [B. end FL) It is 
heard from a person driving chickens. 
SHOUIL.D.—See Shall. 
SHOULDER, shole’-der, 108: s. The joint which 


connects the arm to the body; the evrrespondent joint 
in the foreleg of a quadruped, particularly of an edible 
animal when severed by the butcher; the upper part 
of the back; figuratively, support, sustainivy power; 
among artilicers, a rising part, a prominence. 

To Shoul\'-der, v. a. To push as with the abouler; 
to take on the shoulder or shoulders. 

@@y~ The compounds are Shuulder-belt; Shoulder blade, 
(bone of the shoulder :) Shuwl'der-clipper, (a sheriff's 
officer; also one who uses great freedom with his 
friends ;) Shuul'der-kaut, (an epaulet;) Shoulder shutten, 
(strained in the shoulder ,) Shoul’der-sitp, (dislocation 
of the shoulder, ) &c. 

SHOUT=showt, 31: s. A voice or cry which we 
shoot out, as it were, io sign of triumph or exhortation. 

Tu Shout, v. ”. To cry in triumph or exhortation: 
— itis used actively with at. 

Shont/-er, 36: 8. One who shouts. 

Shout/-ing, s. Act of shouting; loud cry. 


To SHOVE, shuv, 107, 189: v. a. and . To 
push, to propel; to press against:—nres. To push for. 
ward hefore one; to move ia a boat bya pole: Tu 
shove away, to thrust off: Tu shuve by, to push, to 
delay, to reject: To shuve off, to thrust ur push away; 
to move from shore by pushing. 

Shove, s. Act of shuviug; a push. 

Snov-e1, (shav/-vi. 114) 8. An iustrument con- 
sisting of a scoop and a handle, which is used in the 
way of shoving ur vushing to take up eubstances andl 
cast them, 

Tu Sho ‘-el, ». a. To take up and throw wih a 
shovel, to take up iv great quantities, 

Shov’-el-ler, 194: s. Name given to the spoonbill. 

Shov’-el-board, s. A boanl on which they play by 
sliding metal pieces at a mck; also a piece used. 
[Shaks.] 

To SHOW, show, 108: ) v. a. and n. (The pret. 

Suown, shown, 7: is regular.) To exhibit w 
view; to make to see, perceive, or kuow; to give prov! 
of; to mak# known, to teach, with gf, as “1 shall 
show you plainty of the Father;’? to lead in the way: 
to point out:—new. ‘Tu appear, to look; to nave ap. 
pearance: Tu show gf, to set off; to exhibit one's 
accomplishments. 

Show, s. A specticle: external appearance ; ostenta- 
tious display ; superficial appearance. 

Show/-er, 8. One that shows. 

Show!-y, a. Splendid, guy, ostentatious. 

Show/-s-ly, ad. In a showy way. 

Show’-1-ness, s. State of being showy. 

Show/-ish, @. Splendid, gaudy. (Switt.J 

Snoww/-Breav, (-bréd, 120) 8s The laves which 
were placed weckly on the yoden tuble of the sanc- 
tuary,andafterwards lawfully eaten only by the priests, 

SHLOWER=show’-cr=shower, 53, 134: 8. A 
copious fall of rain or hail of short duration; hence a 
conious fall, generally. 

To Shower, v. a. and n. To water with » shower; 
to wet copiously with rain; to bestow liberally :—nes, 
To rain in showers, 

Shower-y, a. Abounding with showers. 

Shower’-less, a. Without showers. 

SHOWN. SHOWY, &c.—See with To Show. 


SH RANK.—See To Shrink. 
SURAP-shriip, ». A bird-bait of chaff. (Obs." 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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SHR 


To SURED=shréd, 

i Surgveshréd, 
Surep=shréd, cloth and herbs. 

Shred, s. A small piece cut off; a fragment. 

Shred/-ding, s. What is cut off. 

To SHREW, shri6, 109: v. a. To curse. [Obs.] 

Shrew, s. A peevish, malignant, clamorous woman. 

Shrew’-ish, @. Having the qualities of a shrew. 

Shrew/-ish-ly, ad. Peevishly, clamorously 

Shrew/-ish-ness, s. Qualities of a shrew. 

SHREWD, a. Originally, malicious, troublesume, mis- 
chievous; bad, betokening ill, as a shrewd sign; at 
present, cunning, quick, sagacious. 

Shrewd/-ly, ad. Mischievously; vexatiously; in mo- 
dern use, slyly, with cunning guess. 

Shrewd/-ness, 8. Misehievousness ; sly acuteness, 
SHREWMOUSE, shrd0/-mowce, s. A small 
animal resembling a mouse, once thought venomous. 
To SURIEK, shreck, 103: 0. . To utter a sharp 


shrill ery, to scream; Chaucer and Spenser use 
Shright tur Shricked, 


Shriek, s. A sharp shrill outcry; iu the old poets 
called a Shright, 

SHRIEVE, SHRIEVAL, SHRIEVALTY.— 
See Sheriff. 

SH RIFT.—See under To Shrive. 

SH RILL=shril, 155: a. Sounding in a piercing, 
tremulous manuer; uttering an acute sound. 
vo Shrill, v. n. and a. To pierce the ear with 
sharp sounds :—act, To express shrilly. 

Shril’-ly, ad, With a shrill noise. 

Shrill’-ness, s. Quality of being shrill. 

SHURIMP=shrimp, s. A small crustaceous fish ; 
a little wrinkled man; a little person. 

SH RINE=shring, s. A case in which sacred things 
are reposited, 

To SHRINK, range 158: ». 


pieces, commonly used of 


nr. and a. 
(Shrauk, as the pret., 
Surunx, shrungk, J} is now little used; and 
Shrunken, as the part., is obsolete.) To contract 
pLaioapuageye to shrivel; to recoil, as from fear; to 
retire :-—act. To cause to contract. 

Shrink, s. Corrugation, contraction. 

Shrink’-er, 8s. One that shrinks. 

Shrink’-ing, s. A recoiling through fear. 

SH RIVA LTY.—See Shrievalty, under Sheriff. 

To Seek cee ata v. a. and . (The part. 
1 Surove=shrove, is regular) To hear at 
confession ;—nex. To administer confession. (Obs.] 

Shri’-ver, s. A confessor. (Shaks.] 

Shri’-ving, s. Confession taken, shrift. 

Sunirt, s. Confession made to a priest. (Obs.] 

To Surove, v. ®. To join in the processions and 
fenastings anciently observed at Shrove-tide. 

Shrove’-tide, s. The ancient time of confession, the 
day before Ash- Wednesday or Lent: Shrove-Tues’day 
is the same. 

Shro’-ving, s. The festivity of Shrove-tide. 


To SHRIVEL, ahriv’-vl, 114: v. ». anda. To 


contract into wrinkles: hence, Shrivelling, Shrivelled. 


Stl ROUD=shrowd, 31: s. Originally, a shelter, 
a cover; hence it has been used in the plural for the 
branches of a tree; in some of our older poets tur the 
sails of a ship, but more commonly, and always at 
present, for the ropes extending from the masts to the 
sides of the ship, to profect the masts from the action 
of the winds ; nlyo, in another special, and the usual 
sense, the «ress of a corpse. 

To Shroud, v. a. and n. To shelter, to cover; to 
reas, especially for the grave :—reu. ‘Yo take shelter. 

Shroud!-y, a. Affording shelter. [Milton.] 


I Suuounx, shrungk, 


SIC 


v. a. To cnt funto small} SIEROVE, SHROVETIDE, &c.— See Te 


Shrive. 

SHRUB=shruh, s. A bush, a small tree. 

To Shrub, v. a. To clear of shrubs. 

Shrub’-by, a. Bushy; consisting of or like shrubs. 

Shrub/-ber-y, s. A plantation of shrubs. 

SURUB=shrub, s. (Compare Sherbet.) A liquor 
composed of acid and sugar with spirits, 

SH RUFF=shralf, s. Refuse of metal, dross. 

T SHRUG=shrug, v. a. and n. To contract of 
draw up:—reu. To contract or draw up the shoulders, 
as in tue feeling of coldness, the expression of dis- 
satisfaction, or a sort of half wonder. 

Shrug, s. A dyawing up of the shoulders. 

SHRUNK, SHRUNKEN.—See To Shrink. 

To SHUDDER=shud"-der, v. 2. To feel a cubl 
tremor frum fear or aversion. 

Shud/-der, s. A tremor from fear or horror. 

7o SUUFFLUE, shuf-fi, 101: va and ». Te 
agitate tumultuously so that one thing is thrown into 
the place of another, to confuse; specially, to chan se 
{cards} in their relative position while still in the 
pack; to remove or introduce by means of purposed 
confusion :—neu. To throw cards into a new order ; to 
play mean tricks ; toevade fair questions ; to struy- 
gle; to move with an irregular gait: To Shuffle off, 
to get off, to move off shufflingly: To Shugie up, « 
form taumultuously or fraudulently, 

Shuf’-fle, s. Act of shuffling; a jostling ; an evasion; 
a trick, an artifice. 

Shut’-fler, 36: s. One who shuffles. 

Shuf-fling, a, and s. Evasive :—s. A shuffle. 

Shuf-fling-ly, ad. With shuffling gait ; evasively. 

ee OF the compounds, ShufYle-cap is a play in which 
money is shaken in a hat; and Shuf(fle-board is auo 
ther spelling of Shovel-bu 

To SHUUN=shun, v. a, To avoid; to decline. 

Shun/-less. @. Unavoidable. (Shaks.] 

To SHUT=shit,) v. a. and . To close; to bar, 
1 Shut=shut, to prohibit; toexclude ; to con- 

Suutr=shut, J tract from an expanded state: 
—neu. To close iteelf, or be closed: To shwt ta, to en- 
close: To shut out, to deny admission to, to exclude: 
To shut up, to make impervivus; to confine ; to con 
clude: Tu de shut of. or get shut of, is used by some 
old writers for (o de shot uf, which see under To Sheet. 

Shut, s. Act of shutting; a shutter. 

Shut’-ter, s. He or that which shuts; a cover fora 
window or other aperture. 

SHUTTLE, shut’-tl, 101: s. (Compare To Shoot.) 
The instrument with which the weaver shoots the 
threads across: it was formerly used as an adjective 
under the form Shittle, to signify wavering, unsettled, 
asa Siittle-headed person. 

Snvt’-TLE-cuck, 8 Properly, a shuttle-cork.a cork 
stuck with feathers tu be driven backward and forward. 

SHY=shy, a. Fearfui, reserved; keeping at a dis- 
tance; cautions, suspicious. 

To Shy, v.n To turn aside from alarm. (Horsemansh.} 

Shy’-ly, ad. In a shy manner. 

Shy/-ness, s. The quality of being shy. 

SIALOGOGUE, s1-4\/-b- bg, 87, 107: s. A me- 
dicine that drives out or promotes salton. 

SI B=sth, a. Related by blood. (Chaucer. Spens.] 

SIBERIAN, si-bere’-€-dn, 43: a, Pertaining to 
Siberia, cold, bleak. 

SIBILANT=sib’-é-lant, 92, 101: a. and «. 
Hissiug:—s. A consonant uttered with a hissing. 

Sib’-:-la’-tion, 89: a. A hissing. 

SIBYL=stb/-1l, s. A pagan prophetess. 

Sib/-yl-line, 105; a. Of a sibyl; prophetical 

SICAMORE.—See Sycamore. 

To SICCATE, sic’-kate, vu. @. To dry. (Cockeram] 
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SIE 


Sic-ca’-tion, 89: s. Act of drying. 
Sic’-ca-tive, 103: a. Causing w dry. 
Sic’-cr-ry, (sick/-sé-tey) s Dryuess, aridity. 
Sic-cil’-ic, 88: @. Causing dryness 

SICE, size, 167: s. The number six at dice. 
S)lCt}=sitch, a. Such. [(Spenser.] 


StCK=sick, a. Affiicted with disease, ill in health; 
hence, corrupted; in a more common, perhags the pri- 
Mary senze, ill in the stomach, affected with nausea: 
hence, disgusted; it is often used substantively for 
sick or diseased persons; Shakespeare uses it as a verb 
for ‘Yo Sicken. 

Sick’-ly, a.and ad. Not healthy or healthily, not 
sound or soundly; not well; faint, weak, lauvuid; 
hence, Tu Sick!-y. as used by Shakspvare, (Hamlet, 
iti. 1,) to taint with the hue of disease. 

Sick’-li-ness, s, Habitual illness or disease. 

Sick’-ness, s. State of being ill; illness; nausea. 

Sick’-ish, a. Rather sick : hence, Sichishness. 


To Sicx’-gN, 114: v. a. and 2. To make sick, to 
disease ; to we.ken. to impair; to disyust:—neu To 
fall into disease ; to grow weak, to languish; to be 
disgusted. 

SICKER=sick’er, a, and ad. Sure, firm :—ad. 
Surely, certainly: hence, Sickerly (ad.) and Sicker. 
mess. |Obs.] Sicker is also the comp. d. of Sick. 

SICKLE, sic’-kl, 101: s. A reaping-hook. 

Sic’-kled, lid: a. Furnished with a sickle. 

Sic’-kle-man, 8. A reaper: Sick’-ler is unusual. 

SIDE=sid, s. and a@. A part of any thing which 
is long or broad, as distinguished from an eud or an 
edge, which is of less extent, and may be a pvint; 
hence, the parts of animals fortified by the ribs; one 
part ofa thing, or its superficies, as seen by the eye ; 
margin, verge ; part generally ; hence, party, interest, 
sect, consanxuinity:—adj. Lateral, oblique, indirect; 
long, broad, large. 

To Side, v. mn. and a. To lean on one side; to take 
a party, or engage iu a faction, often followed by tcith: 
aot. To be at the side of; in uld authors, to suit, 
to pair. 

Si’-der, 8. One who sides with a faction. 

Sif-ding, 8. Engagement in a faction. 

Side’-long, a. and ad. Lateral, oblique :—adv. La- 
terally, obliquely ; on the side. 

Side’-wise, (-wize, 147) ad. Laterally, on one side ; 
Side’. ways is less proper. 

To,S1'-p1.£, v. 2. To go with the body the narrowest 
way ; to lie on the side. 

Si/-dling, ad. In a side or sloping way. 

@g~ The compounds are Side’-board, (a piece of furniture 

laced at one side or in the recess of a dining-room ; 
Side’-box, (in a theatre;) Side’ ly, (an insect ;) Side’- 
saddle, (a woman's saddle 3) Sides’anan. (an assistant 
to a churchwarden ;) Side’-tukiny, (engagement in a 
faction ;) &e, 

SIDERA L=s1/-dér-dl, a. Astral, sidereal, 

Si'-der-a!-ted, a. Planet-struck, blasted. 

Si’-der-a”-tion, 89: s. A blastiog ; an apoplexy. 

Si-de’-re-al, 90: a. Starry, astral. 


SIDERITE, sé-dere’-ite, 105, 43, 6: 8. That whieh 
is like or pertains to irou; hence,a name of |adstone ; 
a phosphate of iron ; a genus of plants called iron wort, 
Si-px/-no-caL”. cite, s. Brown spar, a mineral. 
Siv’-2-R0G”-R4A-PHY, (-foy, 163) 87: 8. The art 
or practice of engraving on steel. 
Sr-ae’-ro-graph”-i-cal, 87: a. Pertaining to side- 
royraphy: Siderograph'ic is the same. 
Si-pr’-no-scopg, 8. An instrument to detect small 
particles of iron, 
SIDESMAN, &c. To SIDLE.—See with Side. 
SIEGE, serge, 103: 8. Act of besetting, or of si- 
ting down before a fortified place with an army, for the 
purpose of compelling a surrender; henee, any con- 


; SIG 


tinued endeavour to gain possession; {nu obsolere 
Kenses, sual, place, rauk: Tu sieye, fur to besiege, is 
disused. 

SIEN NITE —Scee Syenite. 

SIESTA, sé-és’-td, [Sp.] s. Afternoon nay. 

SIEV E.—Sce under To Sift. 

To SIFT=silt, v.a. To separate by a sicve; to 
separate, to examine m nutely. 

Sitter, s. He or that which sifts. 

Sieve, stv, 120: s. A vessel with a bottom of net- 
work, more or leas fine, used to separate the tiner part 


of auy substance f.om the coarse; also, a basket of a 
certain measure, 


To SIGH, ste, 115, 162, 139: v.n. and a, Tu 
inhale and respire audibly as from grief:—act. ‘I'v 
lament. tu express by sighs. 

Sigh, s. A deep respiration. 

Sigh’-er, s. Ove who sighs. 

Sigh’-ing, 8. Act of respiring deeply, as in grief. 

SIGHT, site, 115, 162: s. (Compare To Sev.) Act 
or ability of seeing; view; that which is seen, or tc 
be seen; spectacle, show; the eye ; aperture pervious 
to the eye, as the sights of a quadrant; that which is 
obtaiped from secing, kuowledze. 

Sight’-ed, a. Used in composition, as quick’-sigh/ed, 
seeing or perceiving quickly ; clear’ sighted, &c. 

Sight’-ly, a. Pleasing to the eye. 


| Sight’-lt-ness, s. Quality of being sightly: Sidney 


uses Sightfulness, but with a different meauing, 
namely, clearness of sight, perspicuity. 

SiyAt’-less, a, Wanting sight, blind ; Shakspeare nses 
it also for not sightly, offensive to the cye; and Lke- 
wise fur not ap ing to sight, invisible. 

SIGIL=sid’-yil, s. Seal, signature. 

Si/’-il-la-tive, 105: a Fit to seal, or for a seal. 

SIGMOIDAL -==sig-moy-ddl, a. Curved as (s.) 

SIGN, sine, 139, 157: 8. A token; any thing in. 
dicating something else; specially, a picture or token 
of a man's occupation hung at his dvor; a nod or 
other token instead of words; type, symbol; constel- 
lation in the zodiac; an algebraical indication; 
mark of distinction; subscription of one’s name: 
Sign’-post, a post on which a sign hangs. 

Tv Sign, v. a. and n. To mark with characters, or 
with one’s name ; to signify :—neu. (Shaks.] To be a 
sign or token. 

Siyn’-er, 8, One that signs. 

Sio’-n41., (g sounded) s. and a A sign; notice 
given by a sign :—adj, Noticeable, eminent. 

Siy’-nal-ly, ad. Emivently, remarkably. 

To Siz’-nal-ize, v.a, To make remarkable or eminent. 

Sig-nal’-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of something re- 
marka! le or memorable. [Brown. Glanvil.] 

Sip-na’-tion, 89: s. Sign given. [Brown.] 

S10’-N4-TURE, (-thre, 147) s. A sign or mark im- 
pressed; a person's name signed; a stamp; a mark 
upon something, Laedart aaa | on plants, by which it 
was thought their medicinal use was pointed out; 
proof drawn from marks; among printers, a letter o1 
figure distinguishing a sheet from others ; A Sig”aatw’- 
rist was one who held the doctrine of signatures, 

Sig’-na-tor-y, a. Reloting to a seal. 

Sig’-net, s. A seal, commonly used fur the seal-ma- 
nual of a king. 

Significance, &c.—See lower in the class. 

To Sio’-ni-¥y, 6: v.a. and n. To declare by some 
token or sign, sometimes simply to declare; to mean; 
. import, to weigh :—neu. To express meaning with 
oree. 

Sig-nif’-t-cant, a. and s. Expressive of something 
beyond the external mark ; betokening ; expressive in 
an eminent degree; important:—s. That which is 
significant; a token, 

Sig-nif’-s-cant ly, ad. In a significant manner. 

Sig-nif’-i-cance, Sig-nif’-s-can-cy, #. Power of 
signifying; meaning; energy; importance. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-tn, i ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, &. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166 
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Sig-nif’-i-ca-tsve, 105: @. Strongly expressive. 

Sig-nil’-1-ca-tave-ly, ad. So esto betoken by ex- 
ternal sign; with significance. 

Siy-nil’-i-ca’-tor, 8. That which betokens 

Sipz-nif’-ieca’-tor-y, a. That betokens: Bp. Taylor 
uses it as a subs. for Si-znilicator. 

Sip’-nif-s-ca”-“ton, 89: s. Art of making known by 
signs ; meaning expressed by a sigu or word. 

SIGNIOR, &c.—See Seignior, &c. 

SIK, SIKE.—See Sich aud Such. (Spenser.] 

SIKER, &c.—See Sicker. 

SILENT=s1’-lént, a. Not speaking, mute; habitu- 
ally taciturn; still having no noise ; nut pronounced ; 
wauting efficacy. 

Si’-lent-ly, ad. With silence. 

Si’-lent-ness, 8. S.ate of being sileut, silence. 

Si-len’-tiar-y, (-sh’a@r-dy, 147) s. One appointed to 
keep silence ; one sworn nut to divulze secrets of state. 

Si’-lence, 8s. State of holding peace, forbearance of 
speech; habitual taciturnity; stillness; secrecy; ob- 
livion;: it becomes an interjection by ellipsis, as in 
crying “ Silence |” 

To Si’-lence, v. a. To oblige to hold peace, to forbid 
to speak ; to still. 

SILESIA, si-le’-shé-d, 90: s. A duchy of Pmssia; 
and henee a linen brought from thence. 

SILEX, si’-lécks, 188: #. Flint, (one of the sup- 
posed primitive earths ;) it is an oxide of siliciuin. 

S11.-1-c.4, 92: 8. The technical term fur Silex : see -a 
in the Index of Terminatiuns. 

Sii’-i-cate, s. A combination of silica with other 
eurths and metallic oxides, in which the silica is sup- 
posed to act the part of an acid. 

Si-lic’-sous, (s8-lish’-’ Us, 90,120) a. Flinty; per 
tainiug to or partaking of the nature of silica: it is 
sometimes confounded with cilicioue by a ibaa spel- 
ling of the latter. Sil’-t-cidv, a silicious mineral. 

Si-lic’--um, (collog. s¢-lish’-’Gm) s. The supposed 
metallic base of silica. 

Si-lic’-i-ted, (-lise’-4-t&d, 59) a. Impregnated 
with silex, 

To Si-lic’-s-fy, 6: v. a. and nm. To convert intu 
silex :—neu. To become silex. 

Si-lic’-s-mu”-rite, s. An earth composed of silex 
and magnesia. 

Sil’-t-cif*-er-ous, 120: a. Producing silex. 

Sil’-t-cal-ca”-re-ous, 90: a. Consisting of silex 
and calcarevus matter, 


SILICULA, &c.—See under Siliqua. 


SILIGINOSE., sé-lid’-gé-ndce, 152: a. Made of 
fine wheat. (Little used 

SILING-DISH =si’-ling-dish, s. A colander. 

SILIQUA, sii’-é-kway, 92, 188: & A pod: it 


has also been in use among gold-finers as the name of 
a carat, of which -ix make a scruple.[{Lat.) Or Sit’ 


Sil’-t-guows, (-kwus, 120) a. Having a pod or cap- 
sule; Sil’-i-quosd’ (152) is the same. ices 
Si-t.1c’-u-t4, 8 A little pod; also called Sil -ce, 
( 105,) Sil’-f-cule, aud Sil’-f-cle. 

Si-lic’-u-lows, 120: a. Having little pods, also 
husky, full of husks: Sé.lic’-u-luse (152) is the same. 

SILK eesilk, s. The thread of a worm that tums 
afterwards toa butterfly; the stuff made of the thread. 

Silk’-en, 1143 @. Made of or dressed in silk; «ft. 

Tu Silk’-en. v. @. To make soft or smooth. 

Silk’-y, @. Made of silk ; soft, tender. 

Silk’-t-ness, Silk’-ness, s. Smoothness. 

esr The compounds are Silk’-mas; Silk’-mercer; Silk’. 
wearer; Silk’-worm; Silk’-cottor-tree, (a native tree of 
both the Indies, which grows to an immense size ;) &c. 

SiLL=sfl, 155. s. Ihe timber or stone at the foot 
of a door or window. 


-ique. 


SIM 
SILLA BUB=sil'-Id-bib, 2. A liquor made pf railt 


and wine, or cider, and sugar. 

SILLY, etl’-léy, a, Originally, harmless, inuocent ; 
weak, helpl-ss; at present, foolish, witless. 

Su’-li-ly, 103: ad. Ina silly manner. 

Sil’-li-ness, 8. Simplicity, weakness. 

Si/-Ly-How, 8. The hood of innocence,—the mont- 
brane that covers the head of the fuwtus. [ Brown] 

SILT=silt, «. Mud, slime. [Hale.} 

SILVAN=sil’-van, a. and s. Full of wovds, 
woody :—s. A wood; od, a satyt; a rustic, 

SILVER=sil’-ver, s. and @. A precious metal, of 
a light colour and lively brilliancy ; money made of 
silver; any thing of soft splendor :—adj. Made of sil- 
ver, white; soft of sound; yentle. 

To Sil’-ver, v. a. To cover superficially with silver; 
to adorn with mild lustre; to make hoary. 

Sil’-ver-y, a. Bespriukled with silver. 

Sil’-ver-ly, ad. With the appearance of silver. 

Sil-ver-ling, 8. A silver coin. (ible. 

¢a- The compounds are Si’ver-beater; Sil’ver-bush, (a 
plant;) Silver sir; Sil’cer-fish; Sil’rer-smith: Sirer- 
thistle; Sil’ver-tree; S.Vver-weed; (the last tliree are 
plants ;) Xe. 

SIMAGRE, sta’-d-yur, 159: 8. Grimace. [ Dryd.] 

SIMAR, sé-mar’, s. A robe. (Dryden) Or Chimmar 

SIMILAR, sim’-é-lar, 92, 105, 34: a. Like, re- 
sembling; uniform: Sia’tlary is not used. 

Sim’--lar-ly, ad. In a similar manner. 

Sim’-i-lar”-i-ty, 84, 105: 8s. Likeness. 

Sim’--le, 101: 8. A comparison by which any 
thing is illustrated or aggrandized. 

Si-mil’-#-tude, s. Likeness; simile. 

Si-mii’-s-tu*-di-nar-y. a. Denoting resemblance. 

Sny’-r-Lon, 8. A mixture tmitadiny silver or gold. 

SIMITAR.—Sce Scimitar. 

To SIMMER=sim’-mer, v. 2. To boil gently; te 
boil with a gentle his-1ng. 

SIMNEL=siny-nél, s. Sort of bun. [1595.] 

SIMONY, sim/-on-dy, 8. The buying or selling of 
church preferment; named fiom Simon Magus, Acts viii. 

Si-mo!-ni-ows, a. Partaking of simony. [Miltun.] 

Si-mo’-ni-ac, 8. One guilty of simony. 

Sim/-o-ni’-a-cal, 84: u. Guilty of simony; con 
sisting in simony: hence, Sim'vatacally, (adv.) 

SIMOOM=sé-miom’, s. A hot suffocating wind 
in Africa and Arabia. : 

SIMOUS, s1’-mis, 120: a. Snub-nosed. (Brown. } 

To SIMPER=sim’-per, 36: v. m. To smite 
affectedly or foolishly. 

Sim/-per, s. A smile, a foolish smile. 

Sim/-per-er, s. One who simpers. 

Sim/-per-ing-ly, ad. With a silly smile. 

SIMPLE, sim’-p}, 101: @. and s. Single; plain; 
artless; unadorned; not complex; silly: Sin‘pe- 
minded, artless, single in purpose :—s. Something 


not mixed or compounded, in popular use uuders: 
as a herb. 


Tu Sim’-ple, v. 2. To gather simples. (Garth.] 

Sim/-pler, 36: @. A gutherer of simples; also called 
a Simplist. 

Sim'-ply, ad, Without art; merely ; foolishly. 

Sim/-pless, ¢. Simplicity. [Obs.) 

Siu’-PLE-Ton, 8. A silly person. 

Spi-piic-ran, (-plish’’dan, 147) 8. An undesigning 
person, oppused to a politician, (Arnway, 1661.) 

Sim-viic’-1-Ty, 84, 105: 3. Singleness, state of not 
being complex; artlessness, plainness; silliness. 

To Sim’-p1.i-ry, v. a. To make simple, to render plain. 
im/-pli-fi-ca'-dion, 89 : s. Act of simplifying. 
IMULACHRE, SIMULAR, &c.—Sce unde 
To Simulate, 


The schemes entire, and the princi) Jes to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Fowels: gateway: chip’-man: pd-pi': law: good: j'D, ie. feu, 55: ai, ke. mute, 17), 
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To SIMULATE=sim’-d-ldte, v. a. To feign. 
Sim/-u-late, a. Simulated, feigned. 


Sim/!-v-la’-tiun, 89: 8. A feigning of sumethinug ; 
eulng 


Compare Dissimulation. 
Siny-u-lar, 34: s. One that counterfeits. (Shaks.] 
Sim/-u-la’-chre, (-cur, 161, 159) 8. Au image. 


SIMULTANEOUS, sim’-iil-ti"-nd-iis, 90, 120: 


@ Acting orexistinyg at the same time. 
Sim’-ul-ta’-ne-ous-ly, ad. At the same time. 


Sim/-ul-ta”-ne-ous-ness, 8. State of being simul- 


taneous, 


SIMULTY, sim’. ul-téy, 8 Private quarrel. 


SIN =sin, s. Non-conformi:y tu the laws of God, as 
opposed to rightevusaess ; a single contravention of such 
law; itis used by Shakspeare emphatically fora man 


enoimously wicked; a sin-offering, 2 Cor. an v.21, 


To Sin, v. n. To violate the laws of Gud; w offend 


against right. 


Sin’-ner, s. One who sins: Pope, with intended ludi- 


crous effect, uses it as a verb. 

Sin! ful, 117: a. Tainted with sin; wicked. 
Sin’-ful-ly, ad. In a sinful manner. 
Sin/-ful-ness, s. Contrariety to righteousness. 
Sin/-less, a. Free from sin, innocent. 
Sin/-less-ness, s. Freedom from sin. 
Sin-of'-fer-ing, s. Jewish offering tor sin. 
SIN=siIn, ad. Since. (Obs. or local:) 


SINAPISM. sin‘-d-pizm, 92, 158: s. A mustard 
cataplasm. Sin”-a-pi’-sin, a principle in mustard seed. 
SINC E=since, eony. adv. and prep. Because that; 
from the time that:—adv. Ayo, befure this i—prep. 


After, reckouing from. 


SINCEREssin-cere’, a. Unhurt, uninjured; pure, 
uumMingled, (these senses are less usual, but correct; ) 


undissembling; honest, uncorrupt. 


Sin-cere’-ly, ad, Perfectly, without alluy, (this is less 


usual ;) without hypocrisy, honeatly, 
Sin-cere’-ness, 8.  Siucerity. 
Sin-cer'-t-ty, 92, 84: s Quality of being sincere. 


SINCIPUT, sin’-cé-put, 105: s. The fore part of 


the head, in cuntradistiucticn to the occiput. 
SINDON=sin’-don, s. A fold, a wrapper. (Obs.) 
SINE=sing, s. A line drawn from one end of an 
arc perpendicular to the diameter which passes through 
the other end; this is the right sine; the rersed sine is 
the part of the diameter intercepted betweeu the are 
and its sine, 


SINE=si/-ndy, [Lat.] prep. Without. 
Si/-NE-CURE, 8. A benefice without cure of souls ; 
any office without employment: hence, a Si’accurist, 

Si/-ng-pi/'-g, [ Lat.] ad. Without naming a day. 
Si/-Nx-Qua-Non”, 188: s. That without which the 
matter in hand is null; an indispensable condition, 
SINEW=sin’-d, 110: 8. One of the ligaments by 

which a joint is moved, a tendon, muscle, nerve; 


any thing which gives strength, in which sense the 
plural is the expression used. 


To Sin/-ew, v. a. To knit as by sinews. (Shaks.} 

Sin’-ewed, 114: a. Sinewy; sirong. 

Sin’-ew-y, a. Consisting of sinews ; strong. 

Sin’-ew-less, a. Having no strength or vigour. 

Sin’-ew-shrunk, @. Having the sinews under the 
belly stiff aud cuutracted by over-riding. (Farriery.] 

SINFUL, &c.—See uuder Sin. 

To SING=sing, | 72: v. 2. and a. (Sang for the 
] Suno=sung, pret. is less in use.) To utter 

SuNg=stny, words with musical modulation ; 

to utter sweet sounds inarticulately ; to make any small 
or shrill noise; to tell in poetry:—act, To utter with 
musical modulation; tu relate or celebrate in poetry. 

Sing’-e., 72, 36: 8. He or that which singe. 


SIP 


Sing/-ing, 72: purt. a. and 4. That sings, that 
pertaius to sung —s. Act or art of ove who SIGS 
Sina/-song, s. Chant in contempt; repetition of 
similar words or tones. 
eay> Uther compounds are Sing” ing. buvk’; Sing” ing-man’ ; 
Siag"ing mas ter; Sing”iany-wom’an, Ke 
To SINGE=sinje, vs a. To burn slightly. 
Singe, a. A burning of the surface. 
Sin'-per, (-jer, 36.) 8 One who singes. 
SINGLE, sing’-gl, 158, 101: a. One, not double 
or more than one; particu‘ar, individual; not com- 
pounded; alone; unmarried; that in which one is Op- 
posed to one; singular; in a scriptural sense, not 
double-minded, pure, uncorrupt; iu old writers stagle 
beer ia smal! beer; and single wit or matter, simple or 
silly wit, Xo. 
To Sin'-gle, v. a. To select; tu sequester. 
Si-gly, 105: ad. Tudividually ; unly, honestly. 
Siv’/-yvle-ness, 8 State of being only one; state vt 
being alone; straiyhtforwardness and integrity. 
Sin’-giestick, §. A cudgel called alsv a backsword. 
Sin/-Gu-Lar, 158, 34: a. Single; not plural ; 
alone; of which there is but one; particular, unex. 
ampled; having something uot common to others: it 
occurs in old authors as u substantive, in the seuse of 
a particular. 
Sin'-gu-lar-ly, ad. Particularly ; soas to express the 
singular number, 
Sin!-yu-lar-i-ty, $4, 105: s. Peculiarity; uncom. 
monness of character ur form; particular privilege. 
To Sin'-gu-lar-ize, v. a. To make single. (Unusual } 
SINGULT, s¥ng’-gult, 158: s. A sigh. (Disused. } 
SINISTER =sé-nis‘-ter, a. Left, not dexter; 
hence, in ancient angury, unlucky, inauspicious; 
see lower. In Her. a bend sinister notes illegitimacy. 

St-nis/-trovs, a, Being on the left; hence, Suus~ 
trously, with a tendency to the left; see their usnal 
senses lower, 

Si-nis”-ter-hand/-ed, a. Left-handed ; unlucky 

Sin-IseTER, a. Bad, perverse, corrupt; deviating 
from honesty, unfair. 

Sin’-is-ter-ly, ad. Perversely, corruptly. unfairly, 

Sin/-is-trows, 120: a. Wrong, perverse. 

Sin/-is-trous-ly, ad. Wronzly, perversely. 

S1n/-18-7TROK"-sAL, a. Rising from left to right, as 
a spiral line, 

To SINK, singk,) v. 2. and a. (1 sank for the 
1 Sunk, sungk, > preé., aud Suuken for the part., 

Sunk, sungk,} are now little used.) To fall 

down through any medium; not to swim; to go to the 
bottom ; to fall gradually; to enter or penetrate intc 
any body; to full; to be overwhelmed; to become 
deep :—act, To put under water; to make by digging ; 
to deprvss; to make to fall; to bring low in {uauny : 
to degrade ; to suppress; to reduce; specially, to re- 
duce a capital sum of money for the sake of greater 
profit or interest out of it. 

S1NK, 8. A drain to carry off filthy water or other foul 
matter; any place where corruption is gathered. 

Sink’-ing, part, a. Falling ; diminishing: a Sinking 
fund isa fund provided for by certain reservations of 
interest or profit for the gradual reduction of a debt. 


SINLESS, &c., SINNER, &c.—See under Sin. 

SINOPER=sin/-4-per, s. Red ferruginous quarts 
also called Sin’-o-ple. 

SINTER=sin’-ter, ¢. A carbonate of lime. 

To SINUATE=sin/-d-ate, v. a. To wind, to turn 

Sin/-u-ate, a. Sinuated, curved. (Botany.] 

Sin'-u-a’-¢ton, 89: 8. A bending in and out. 

Sin’-u-ovs, 120: a. Bending in and out. 

Sin/-u-ov’-1-ty. 8-4: 8. Quality of being sisuous. 

Si-nus, 8. A bend of the shore, a bay; any fold os 
opening. 

To SiP=sIp, v. a. and a. To take [a uid) bv 


The sign = fe used . fter mones of spelling that have no irregularity of souna. 
Consonants mish-tn, §. e. mission, 165: vizh-un, é. e. vision, 165; thin, 166+, Uhen, 166, 
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SIT 


small quantities with the lips; to draw into the 
mouth; to drink out of;—aew. To drink a small 
quantity. 

Sip, s. A small draught taken with the lips. 

Sip’-per, s. One who sips. 

Sip/-pet, 14: s. A small sop. 

SIPHILIS, stf’-&lis, 163: #. Venereal divease. 
SIPHON, si'-fon, 163: s. A pipe for drawing li- 
quor over the rim of a vessel. See further in Supp. 
SIQUIS, si/-kwiss, s. An advertisement or notifica- 
tion Pevlnnule ‘If any one,” from which words, in 
Latin, the name is taken; the word is still applicd to 
a notification of an intention to take holy orders, with a 
consequent inquiry if anyone can allege impediment. 

S1R=sér, 35: s. The word of resect in compella. 
tion toa man; the title of a baronet, and of a knight. 
prefixed to the Christian name, as Str’-Julin 3 for- 
merly, the title of a priest, whence a Sir’-John came 
tobe a nick-name of a priest; it is sometimes used 
fur man. 

Sin’-1.01Nn, 8. The loin of beef, said to have been 
knighted by one of our hings in a fit of good humuur ; 
but, probably, Sur’-luin, or the upper part of the 
loin; as Sir’ name, which some interpret Sire? name, 
or one’s father's name, is really Sur’-name, that is, 
additional name, 

Sur/-ran, (séi/-rdh) s. An adaptation of Sir when 
used with anger or coulempt ; sometimes to children 
with a kind of playfuluess, or to servants with 
hastiness. 

Sing, (sire) 8. A father, used in poctry; the word of 
respect in uddressing the king; it is used in composi- 
tion, as grand’-sire. 

To Sire, v. a. To beget: it is used only of beasts ; 
though, by Shakspeare, with greater latitude. 

SIREN=sire-E€n, 45: s.and a. One of the fabled 
preternatural women who cutice men by the charms 
of music, anl devoured them; a mermaid; an en- 
ticing woman :—a‘/j. Bewitching. 

SIRIASIS, sé-ri/-d-cis, s. Inflammation of the 
brain through the excessive heat of the sun, 

Sin’-r-us, 120: 8. The dug-star, as producing heat. 

SIRLOIN, SIRRALI, &c.—See under Sir. 


SIROCCO, sé-réc-kd, 8. The Syrian or south- 
east wind. 

SIRT.—See Syrtis. — 

SIRUP=sir-up, collog sur'-up, 115: #. Sugar 
boiled with vegetable infusions, 

Sir’-uped, (-upt, 114, 143) a. Tinged with sirup. 

Sir-up-y, a. Like sirup. 

SISE, for Assize, which see. [Donne.} 

SISKIN-=sis'-kin, s. The greenfinch. 

SISTER=sts!-ter, s. A female born of the same 
parents, conelative to brother ; derivatively, a woman 
of the same fuith—of the same condition,—of the 
same kind. 

To Sis!-ter, v. a. and m. To resemble closely :— 
neu, To be akin. (Shaks.) 

Sis/-ter-ly, a. Like a sister, affectionate. 

Sis’-ter-hood, 118: 8. Sisters collectively. 

Sis’-ter-in-law’, s. A husband or wife’s sister. 

Tv S1T==s!t, | v.n. (Sitten, as the part., is ob- 
I Sar=s&t, > solete.) To rest on the lower extremity 

Sar=sat,} of the body; to perch; to be in a 

state of rest or idleness ; to be in any local position; to 
rest; to settle: tobe in any situation; to incubate ; to 
bw adjusted ; to be placed iu order to be painted ; to oc- 
cupya place in an official capacity: it appears in some 
cases to be an active verb. but this is generally by el- 
lipsis; thus, Tu sta horse is to sit upon a horee: in 
our older authors we meet with “the court was sag,” 
and “he sat himself down.” in which use it is cer- 
tainly active, but the practice should not be imitated : 
To sv down, to sit; to bezin a siege; to settle: To sit 
out, tobe without engazement: Zo sit wp, to rise from 
lying to sitting; not tu go to bed. - 


SKE 


Sit’-ter, s. One that sits; a bird that ineubates; one 
who is placed that a painter may draw his likeness. 
Sit’-ting, a. and s. Sessile. [Bot ]—s. Tks posture 
of bein: ov a seat; act of taking a seat; a session: 
any once time during which a person keeps his seat; 

incubation, 


Sit’-vast, s. A hard knob growing oa © 1@-ee's Lock 
under the saddle, 

SITE=cits, s. (Compare the previous zlass.) Situs. 
tion, local position: heuce, Si’-ted, placed. 

SITH=sith, ad. Since, seving that. (Obs. or Poet.) 

SITHE=sithe, s. Time. [Obs] Sce also Scythe. 

SITIOLOGY, si/-té-31"-d-géy, 87: & A treatise 
on aliment. Past 

SITTER, SITTING, &c.—Sce under To Sit. 

SITUATE=sit'-b-dte, 147 : a. Situated. 

Sit’-u-a-ted, a. Placed with respect to something else: 


Placed: at present the usual word, theugh less proper 
than Situare. 


Sit/-u-a"-tion, 89: 8. Local respect, position ; con- 
dition, state ; temporary state. circumstances. 
SIX, sicks, 188: a. ands. Five and one: Tobe at 


six and Seren, or Sires and serens, to be in a state of 
disorder and confusion. 

Sixth, a. The ordinal of six :—s. Sixth part. 

Sizth’-ly, ad, Io the sixth place. 

S.x-TREN’, 84: a. and s. Six and ten, 

Siz-teenth', a. The ordinal of sixteen. 

S.x’-Ty, a. and s. Six times ten. 

Siz’-t-eth, a. The ordinal of sixty. 

@ay~ Other compou:.ds are Six’-pence, Six’-penay, Sis’- 

taled; Six’-score, &c. 

SIZAR=si'-zar, 33: s. (Compare Size, &c.) A stu- 
dent of the lowest order at Cumbridge and Dublin; 
aterm Latinized by Sizator, and derived from the ex- 
pression tv size, which means to go in debt for sizes oz 
portions of food obtained from the kitche as in addition 
to the commons in the hall: the sizars were once con- 
sidered a menial order, but at present, though by 
lower rates of payment they have lower rank, they are 
not in other resyects distinguished, 

SIZE=siz:, s. Bulk, quantity, comparative magni- 
tude; tiznrative bulk, condition; a settled quantity: 
see Sizar. 

To Size, v. a. To swell ; to incrense the bulk of; © 


adjust ; to settle, to fix: as a neuter verb it fas a spe 
cial meaning, for which see Sizar, 


Sized, a. Having size, large cr small. 

Size’-a ble, a. Of suitable size; of great sise. 

S:/-zE1., 8. The residue of bars of silver after pieces 
are cut out for coina 

SIZE=siz, s. Any glutinous substance. 

To Size. ». a. To besmear with sige. 

Si’-zy, 105: a. Viscous, glutinous. 

Si’-z:-ness, s. Glutinousness. 

SKADDI.E, skad’-dl, 101: s. Damage. [Disused. 

SKADDONS, skid/-donz, s. p/. Embryos of bees. 

SKAINSMATE=skainz'-mate, s. Messmate. [Ob-] 

SK AI.D.—Sce Scald, (a bard.) 

SKATE=scite, s. Fish of the thornback kind. 

SKEAN=skeen, s. A short sword. (Swift.] 

SKEG=skéy, ¢. A wild plum. 

SKEGGER, skéy’-gver, 77: 8. A little salmon. 

SKEIN, skain, 100: 8. Knot of thread or silk. 

SKELETON=skél’-€-ton, s. The bones of an 


animal body retained in their natural ition; the 
compages or frame of any thing; a very leau person. 


SKELLUM=skél-lum, s. A scoundrel. [Obs 
SKEP=skép, a. A sort of buaket. (Obs.} 
SKEPTIC, &c.—See Sceptic. 


SKETCH =skétch, s. An ontline, rough draft, of 
frst plan: hence, Sketch’y, (adj.) unfinished. 


The schemes entre, and the principles to whico the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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To Sketch, v. a. To draw by tracing outhnes and 
very lightly shading; to plan, to sugsest the general 
notion, 

SKEW-=sku, 110: a. and ad. Oblique, distorted : 
—ide Askew: To Skew, t look or form askew, is obs. 

SKEWER=sku'-er, 134: 8. A wooden or metal 
pin used to keep meatin form: hence, fe Skewer, (v. a.) 

SK1D=skid. s. A timber that preserves a ship’s side. 

SKIFF=skiff, s. A small light boat: hence, Jo 
Skiff, (0 a@.,) to pass over in a skill. 

Skil LL=skil, 155: s. Familiar knowledge of with 
readiness and dexterity iu an art or practice; any 
particular urt; (this sense is rare:) in a sense quite 
obsolete, reason, cause. 

To skill, v. a. and 2. To know, to understand : 
(Uhs.:]—new. To be knowing. mostly followed by of; 
also, to make a difference, to matter; from which ob- 
solete sense, Skill, (s.,) difference. 

Skilled, Ll4: a. Knowing, dexterous; with of poet- 
ically, with fa popularly. 

Skii-tal, Ll4: a. Knowing, qualified with skill. 

Skil/-ful-ly, ad, With akill, with art; dexterously. 

Skil’-ful-ness, s. Art, ability, dexterousness, 

Skil/-less, a. Wanting skill. (Shaks.] 

SKILLET=skil'-lét, 14: s. A small kettle or boiler. 

To SKIM=skim, v. a. and n. To clear of any 
wrosser matter by passing a vessel just a little Lelow 
the surface; to take by skimming; to brush the sur 
face slightly; less properly, to cover superficially :— 
neu, To pass lightly, to glide above. 

Skim, s Scum: Skim/-mings, (s. pé.,) matter 
skimmed. Hence, To Skimp, to curtail. 

Skim/-mer, s. A scoop; he that skims; a bird. 

Sxki-mMi.xK/, & Milk skimmed of its cream. 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE, skim/-bl-scim/- bl, 
101: a. (Compare Scamble.) Wandering, wild: a 
cant word, (Shaks.] 

SKIMINGTON=skim'-ing-ton, ad. Jestingly, 
in ridicule of a man whose wile beats him; as “ Tu 
ride shimengtun,” which is, or was, a burlesque pro- 
cession for that purpose. 

SKIN-=skin, s. The natural covering of the flesh, 
including the enticle and cutis; hide, pelt ; ludicrously, 
the hody ; husk or covering, 

To Skin, v. a. and n. To strip the skin from, to flay, 
to peel; to cover with or acquire a skin. 

Skinned, a. Having skin; as thick-skinned ; hard. 

Skin/’-ner, s. A dealer in skins or pelts. 

Skin’-ny, a. Consisting only of skin. 

Skin’-ns-ness, 8. State of wanting flesh. 

Skin’-less, a. Having no skin ora slight skin. 

SKIN-DEEP’, a. Slight, superficial. 

Sxin/-¥Linr, & A niggardly person. 

SKINK, skingk, 158: 8. Drink, pottage. [Obs.) 

To Skink, v.a. To serve drink: hence, a SK1NK/-ER. 

Ts SK1P=skip, v. n. and a. To fetch quick leaps, 
to bound light'y: Zo skip uver, to omit :—act, To omit, 

Skip, s. A light leap, a bound, a spring. 

Skip’-ping-ly, ad. By skips or leaps. 

Skip/-per, s. A dancer; a youngling: see also lower. 

Skip’-pet, 14: s. A light bounding boat. [Speaser.] 

@z~ The compounds are Sk:p’jack,(an upstart;) Skip’- 
kennel, (a fvotboy,) &e. 

SKIPPER=skip'-per, 8. Literally, a Shipper or 
master of u ship; a sea captain; sometimes a shipboy. 

SKiR MISH=sker-mish, 35; s. A slight fight in 
war; a light or distant combat; a contest. 

To Skir’-mish, v. n. To fight in small parties. 

Skir’-mish-iny, 8 Act of fighting loosely. 

Skir’-mish-er, s. One who skirmishes. 

T SKIRR=sker, v. a. and n. To scour. (Oba) 

SKIRRET=skér’-rét, 129, 14: s. A plant. 

SKIRT=skert, 35: s. The lower and loose part 


SLA 


of a garment be.ow the waist; the edge of any part of 
the dress; edge, margin, border; the diaphragm tn 
butchers’ meat. 

To Skirt, v. a. To border, to run along the edge of. 

Skirt/-ing, 8. Border; lower board of a wainscot. 

SK1T=skit, s. A light, wanton wench. 

Skit!-tish, a. Shy; wanton; changeable. 

Skit/-tish-ly, ad, Wantonly; with fickleness. 

Skit’-tish-ness, s. Wantonness, ficklencss. 

SKiT=skit, s. A reflection; a gibe or jeer. (Modern.) 

To Skit, v. a. To cast reflections on. [Provincial.) 

SKITTLE=skit-tl, 101: 8s. A nine-pin. 

SKONCE, SKREEN, SKULK, &c.—Sce 
Sconce, &e. 

SKUE.—See Skew. 

SKULL=scull, s. The bone that forms the exterior 
of the head; hence the head; in other senses sev Scull. 

Skull’-cap, 8. A head-piece, a helmet. 

SKY=sk’'y, 76: s. The apparent arch or vault of 
heaven, which, on a clear day, is of a blue colour; the 
regions beyond the atmosphere; the heavens: the 
weather, 

Skyed, (sk’ide) a, Enveluped by the skics. (Thoms.] 

Sky’-ey, a. Like the sky; ethereal. 

Sky’-ish, a. Skyey; apprvaching the sky. 

63y~ The compounds are Sky/-colour, Shy’-coluwred ; Shy/- 
dyed; Shy'-lark; Shy-larking, (a sailor's term for 
pines or tricks with each other in the rigging ;) Sky’- 
ight, (window looking to the sky ;) Sky’-rocket, (rocket 
that ascends high,) Sky-scraper, (top-sail,) &e. 

SLAB=sla&b, s. A plane of stone ; a plane. 

Siau/-Line, 8. A line running at the back of a suil. 

SLAB=sl&b, a. and s. Thick, viscous, glutinous : 
—s. A puddle. 

Slab’-by, a. Thick, viscous, 

To S1.48!-BER, (collog. lOb/-her, 167) v.a. and x. 
To slaver, to smear with spittle; to spill; formerly to 
sup up hastily :—neu. Jo slaver, to let the spittle fall, 
to drivel. 

Slab’-her-er, 8. One who slabbers; an {diot. 

SLACK=slack, a. Not tense, loose; relaxed, weak ; 
remiss; not violent; not intense; not fully employed 
by business: it is sometimes used adverbially, as 
slack-dried; and sometimes substantively, as the slack 
(part) of a rope. 

ToSlack, To Slack’-en, 114: v.2. anda. To become 
less tense; to be remiss; to abate; to languish :—acé, 
To loosen; to relax; to mitizate; to remit; to cause 
to be remitted: in other senses it is mistakenly con 
founded with To Slike, which see, 

Slack’-ly, ad. Loosely ; remissly ; tardily. 

Slack’-ness, 8. State of being slack. 

SLADE=slade, s. A little dell. (Drayton.} 

SLAG=slay. s. The dross or recrement of metal. 

SLAIE=slay, 100: s. A weaver’s reed: it is alse 
spelled Sley: Tu Sleid, to prepare for the slaie. 

SLAIN.—See To Slay. 

To SLAKE=slake, v. a. To quench, to extinguish : 
Slaked lime is usually called Slacked lime, which implies 
lime loosened or reduce: to powder; but the original 
notion js probably guerched lime. 

Tc SLAKE=slake, v. 2. To slack or slacken. 

To SLAM=slém, vr. a. To accomplish as by one 
blow or push; to defeat; to crush; to shut violently. 
(Vulg.) 

Slam, s. A defeat at cards by winning every trick. 

SLAMMERKIN=slan)\’-mer-kin, s. A slatternly 
woman, a trollop; also called a Slam’kis. (Vulg.) 

To SLANDE R=slan’-der, 11: v. a. To censure 
falsely, to belie, to defume. 

Slan’-der, 8. A false tale maliciously uttered ; detrac 
tion; disgrace; disreputation. 

Slan/-der-er, s. A defamer. 

Slan’-der-ouws, 120: a. Defamatory; scandalous 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregulurity of sound. 
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Slan!-der-cus-ly, al. With false reproach. 
Slan/-der-ous-ness, 8. Quality of being slanderous. 
SILA NG.—See To Sling. [Obs] 

SLANG=siang, 8. The cant of the vulgar, bat es. 
pecially of sharpers and cullics. [Modera.J 

SLANK, slangk, 155: & A plant. 

SLA NT=slant, ll: a. Oblique. 

To Slant, v. a. and n. To beud trom a perpendicular. 

Slant’-ing, a. and s. Slant :—s. Oblique remark. 

Slant’-ing-ly, ad, With a slant; obliquely. 

Slant’-ly, Slant’-wise, 131: ad. Obliquely ; in an 
inclined direction, 

SLA P=slap, s. A blow, strictly with somethiug broad, 
as the flat open hand. 

Tu Slap, v. a. To strike with a slap or slaps. 

Slap, ad. With a slap; hence, plumply. 

Slap-dash’, ad. At once; with wild aim. 

To SLASH =slash, v. a. and w. To cut, properly 
#0 as to make long incisions; it is sometimes used mis- 
takenly for To Lash, and also for Tu Smack —nex. ‘lo 
strike at random with a sword. 

Slash, 8. Cut, wound; a cut in cloth. 


SLATCH=slatch, 8. The middle or slack part of 


a rope or cable; with different relationship, a snatch 
of wind or of fair weather at intervals. 

SLATE=slate, s. A dark gray stone easily broken 
into thin plates, which are used w cover houses, and 
to write upon. 

To Slate, v. a. To cover with slate. 

Sla’-ter, 8. One whose business is tu slate 

Sla/-ty, a. Rusembling slate. 

To SLATTER=slav-ter, 36: v. 2. To be careless 
and dirty in dress; tu be careless and awkward. 
(Disused.] 

Slat/-tern, s. A negligent, untidy woman. 

Tu Siat!-tern, v. a. To waste as slatierus do. 

Slat’-tern-ly, a. and ad. Negligent in dress :—adv. 
Negligently ; awkwardly. 

SLAUGHTER, sldw/-ter, 162: 8. Carnage. 

To Slaught’-er, v. a. To kill, to slay. 

Slaught/-er-er, 8. One that slaughters; a butcher. 

Slaught'-er-ous, 120: a. Destructive; murderous. 

oa the compounds are Slaught’er-huuse, Slaught'er- 


man. &e, 

SLAVE=slave, s. One held in bondage, not a 
freeman; one whose service is without any chuice, but 
" fe cemsity : it is used proverbially of the lowest state 
of lite. 

To Slave, v.n. To drudge, to toil. 

Sla’-ver, s. A slave-ship. (Modern.] 

Sla/-ver-y, 8. Bondage ; drudgery. 

Sla’-vish, a. Servile, mean, base. 

Sla'-vish-ly, ad, Servilely, meanly. 

Sla’-vish-ness, 8. Servility, meanness. 

#3~ The compounds are Sluve’-born, Slare’-like, &e. 

SLAVER=slav’-er, 8. Spittle drivelling from the 
mouth; drivel. 

To Slav’-er, v. n. and a. To emit spittle; to be 
smeared with spittle :—act. To smear with drivel. 

Slav’-er-er, s, A driveller; an idiot, 

Slav/-er-ing-ly, ad, With slaver or drivel. 

SLAVONIC=sld-von!-ick, 88: a. Pertaining to 
the tribes that,coming from the East, anciently peopled 
Russia, Poland, Bohemia, and the neighbouring parts. 

Tu SLAY=slay, To ki ‘3 
I Sixw, sl’, 109; $ % 4 To kill to put 

Siain=slan, death ; to destroy. 

Slay’-er, 134: 8. One that slays; a killer, 

SLEAVE=slecv, 189: 8. The knotted or entangled 
part of silk or thread. (Shaks. Macb. Act ii. Se. 2.) 

Tu Sleave, v. a. To sleid. 


SLI 


Sleaved, a. Not spun, raw, unwronght. 

SLEAZY, slée’-ze-y, a. Thin, flimsy. 

SLED=sléd, s. A i made to slide of te 
drawn without wheels or with very low wheels. 

Sled/-ded, a. Convesed on a sled. 

SEDGE, 8. A sled. (The veal, but less proper eurd 

SLEDGE=slédge, s. A large hammer. 

SLEEK-=slek, a. and s. Smooth, ni:id, ghey; 
not rough, pot harsh:—s. {Disused.j Varnish. 

To Sleek, v. a. To make even ur sipouth ; to reaker 
smooth, soft, or glossy. 

Sleek’-y, a. Of a sleek or smooth appearance. 

Sleek’-ly, ad. Smouthiy, glussily. 

Sleek/-ness, 3. Smoothness ; plump smoothness. 

S..erxk/-sTONE, 8. A smuvthing stone. 

To SILEEP=slecp, |e. ®. To take rest by the mure 
1 Siezpr=slépt, for tess partial suspension of the 

S.rpr=slépt, l scicaalaattnewial coweras Gee 
or be mutionless; to live thoughuess.e 5 to be inmates 
tive ; to be dead; to be ic an unboticed state. 

Sleep, 8. The more or less partial suspensicn of the 
auimal and mental powers from nstural exhacctica, 
smetimes,as in lethargy, from disease ; Pe pose, rext, 

Sleep’-er, # He or that which sleeps, or which is ia 
adormant posture; a lazy person; the name of a 6a; 
something laid down for the support of o jvist. 

Sleep'-ing, 8. State of being at rest. 

Sleep/-y, a. Drowsy: dull; soporiferces. 

Sleep’-t-ly, ad. In a sleepy manner. 

Sieep/~-ness, s. Drowsiness; dulnesa. 

Sleep/-less, a. Wanting sleep. 

Sleep’-less-ness, s. Want of sleep. 

Sleep/-ful, a. Very sleepy. (Unusual) 

SLEET=sleéct, s. A fall of bail or snow asd mie 
torether, usual!y in fine particles. 

To Sleet, v. m. To snow or hail with Fain min jue. 

Sleet’-y, a. Bringing sleet. 

SLEEV E=slecv, 1S9: 8. The part of a garrect 
that covers the arm: in other senses, see Sleate: se 
laugh im one's slerre was to lanzh Vehind the (+s 
when it was worn larve an.i pendent: Lo pea ue aves 
on a siceve was originally an aliusion ty the custo ot 
wearing a token of faith or love un the succve, aud 
sWearing tu maintain it, 

Sleeved, 114: a. Having sleeves. 

Sleeve’-less, a. Wanting slecves; figuratively, want 
ing a cover or pretence, as a sicereless errand. 

To SLEID, slaid, 100: v. a. To separate ite 
threads: See Slaie. 

SLEIGHT, slite, 106, 162: s. Artful trick. cor 
ning artifice, dexterous practice: as a adj. it scarcely 
occurs, 

Sleight!-y, a. Crafty: hence Sleighi'ly, (ade.) 

Sleight!-tul, 117: @. Artful. [Obs] 

SLENDER, slén’-der, a. Thin: slicht; small 
sparing, less than enough; not amy ly supplied. 

S'en’-det-ly, ad. Without bulk; Slightly, meauly. 

Slen!-der-ness, s. State or quality of being sletder. 

SLEPT.—See To Sleep. 

SLEW.—See To Slay. 

SLEY.—See Slaie: Jo S1£Y, see Tu Sleid. 

To SLICE=slice, v.a. To cut into thin pieces et 
parts ; to divide. 

Slice, &. A thin broad piece; a spatula. 

SLICH=slitch, &. Ore of metal pounded, 

SLICK=slick, a. Steck. [Obs or valg.] 

SLICKENSIDES, slick/-en-sidcz, ¢. Galena 

To SLIDE=slid, U.R. and a. Tu axes 
I Siip=slid, 135: by slipping, to gin. 

Siipven, slid/-dn, 114: to pass smogthly. ast 
hence inadvertently, unnoticed, OF gradually ; tw be os 
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firm :—act. To thrust furward gently: Tu slide in, to 


put in imperceptibly. 


lide, s. A smooth easy pissage; even course, some- 


thing that slides, 
Sli’-der, s. He or that which slides. 


Sli-ding, & and a. Lapse, transgression :—ad). 


That slides, as a sliding-rule. 


To Sut!-ver, v. un. To slide with interrup:ion. 


(Drvden.} 


Siszv/-pee- ia Slippery: Sérd!-der isthe same. (Obs. } 
SLIGUT, sitte, 115, 162: a. ad. aud s. Weak, 
slim; ineousiderable, small; neglivent; not firm or 
strong: in old authors, foolish, silly:—adv. Slightly; 
—s. Neglect: hence contempt, act of scorn; in other 


senses, see Sleizht. ; 

To Sight, v. a. To neglect, to disregard: To slight 
over, to pass over; 8. Jonson uses Tu sityhten. » 

Slight!-er, s. One who disregards. 

Slight’-ing-ly. ad. With alight or contempt. 

Slight'-y, a. Trifling, superficial. 

Slight’-ly, ad. Weakly ; slightingly. 

Slighkt/-ness, s. State or quality of being slight. 

SLILY.—See under Sly. 

SLIM=slim, a. Slender; thin of shape. 

Slim/-ness, s. State or quality of being slim. 

SLIME=slimg, s. Viscous mire. 

Slu'-my, @. Abounding with slime; viscous. 

Sli’-mi-ness, 8 Glutinons matter ; viscusiiy. 

SLING=sling, s. An instrument for throwing 
stones; a throw, a stroke; that which resemb-es a 
sling, as a hanging bandage fur a wounsed lim; a 
ave . 

To Siing, sling, v.a. (Slang for the pre/. is 

I Slung, sling, } obs.) To throw with a sling ; 

Slung, slung, to hurl; to hang as in a sling. 

Sl:ng/-er, 72, 36: 8. Ouc who slings; a soldier who 
used a sling. 

7 SLINK, slingk, ] 158: 0. 2. and a. (Slank 
I Si.unx, sluugk, ) for the pret. is obs.) To 

SLuUNK, slungk, sneak; to steal out of the 
way; to miscarry, as a beast with young :—act, To 
cast prematurely. 

Slink, «. Produced prematuiely. (This, and the re- 
lated senses of the verb, belong only to low style.] 

Tv SLIP=slip, v. m. and a. To slide involuntarily ; 
to slide, to vlide: to move out of place; to slink; to 
err, to creep by oversizht:—act. Tu cause to slide, to 
convey secretly ; tu umit; to part asunder by sliding 
a knite hetween ; to escape from; to let loose; to suf. 
fer the abortion of; To slip a cable, to leave it: To slip 
or, to put én in haste, as clothes, 

Slip, s. Act of slipping; an error; an escape; that 
which is slipped off,—a twig ; a string by which a doy 
is held; a strip or narrow piece of something ; matter 
which slides or slips from yzrind>tones: a place on 
which a ship is built, whence it may slip or alide into 
the water; anciently, a counterfeit cvin, being brass 
covered with ailver; a fall by slipping; a mixture. 

Slip’-per, a. and 8. Slippery; (Obs.}—s. A. shoe 
into which the foot slips easily ; also the name of a her. 

Slip’-pered, 114: a. Wearing slippers. 

S ip/-py, a. Slippery, easily stiding. 

S ip’-per-y, a. Smooth, glib, unstable; hard to hold 
or keep; changeable, unchaste. 

Slip’-per-i-ness, s. State or quality of being slippery. 

#3~ The compounds are S/ip’-board, (a board sliding in 
grooves ;) Slip’-knot, (a knot which easily unfastens ;) 
Slip’ shod, (wearing a slip’shoe:) Stip’-shoe, (a 
slipper;) Sip’-string, (one who has slipped off re- 
straint, a prodizal;) &e. 

SLIPSLOP=slip/-slip. s. (A low word formed by 


reduplication of slop.) Poor weak liquor of any kind; 
feeble com position. 


SLO 


v. a (The reguher fiflectlons oe 

I Ssitseslit, > cnr, though they are not usual.) 
Siitr=slit, J To cut lengthwise ; tw cut generally, 

Slit, s. A long cut or narrow opening. 

Shit/-ter, 4. One that slits. 

To SLIVER=sli'-ver, v. a. To slit or split. (Shaks.] 
Tv Sve had the sume meaning. 

Sli/-ver, s. A long piece rent off. 

SLOAT=sloat, s A narrow piece of timber which 
holds together larger pieces. 

To SLOBBER, &c.—See To Slabber. 

SLOE=slo, 189: s. The fruit uf the blackthorn; 
the plant which bears it, 

SLOOP, s:op, s. A one-masted ship. 


To SLIT=slit, 


To SLOP=sl6p, t. a. To drink greedily and grossly ; 


to soil or wet by letting a liquor tall; these diferent 
applications are perhaps from diferent sources. 

Slop, s. Mean and vile liquor; a dirty place made by 
spilling a liquid. 

Slop’-py, a. Wet under foot. 

Slop’-pi-ness, & State of being sloppy. 

SLOP=slép, s. Clothes readily slipped on, par. 
ticularly trow sers. 

Slop/-sel ler, s. Seller of stops or ready-made clothes, 

Slop’-shop, s. Shop of a slop-seller. 

SLOPE=slops, a. ad. and s. Inclined or inclining 
from a horizontal direction :—.dv. Obliquely :—s. Au 
oblique direction; a declivity, 

Tu Slope, v.a. and n. To form obliquely, to in- 
cline:—new. To take an oblique direction, 

Slo’-ping, a. Oblique, declivous. 

Slo’-ping-ly, ad. In a sluping manner. 

Slope’-ness, 8. Obliquity, declivity. 

Slope’-wise, 151: ad. Oblijquely. 

SLOPPY, &c.—Sce under ‘To Slop. 

SLOT=slét, s. Track of a deer. [Drayton.] 


SLOTH, sloath, 116: 8. Laziness, sluggishness; 
the name ofan animal: To Sloth, to slug, is quite obs. 
Sloth'-ful, 117: a. Inactive, lazy, dull of motion. 
Sloth!-ful-ly, ad. Tdly, lazily, with sloth. 
Sloth/-ful-ness, s. Indulgence of sloth; inactivity. 
SLOTTERY, sl6t'-tér-éy, a. Squalid ; foul. [Obs 
SLOUCH#Ii=slowtch, s. A hanging down of the 
head ; an ungainly, clownish gait; hence, an idle-lovk- 
ing, or a heavy, clownish fellow. 
To Slouch, v. m. and a. To hang down, particularly 
in look or gait:—act. To press down, as one’s hat. 
Slouch/.ing, part.a. Walking heavily and awkwarlly. 
SLOUGH, slow=sl4vo, 31,162: 8. A miry place. 
Sloug’-y, 105: a, Miry, boggy, muddy. 
SLOUGH, sluf, 120, 162: s. The cast skin ofa 
serpent; the part that separates from a foul sore. 
To Slough, v. n. To part from the sound flesh. 


SLOVEN, sluv’-én, 116: 8. A man negligent of 
cleanliness, or dirtily dressed; the correlative of Slué, 

Slov’-en-ry, s. Want of neatness, dirtiness. (Shaks.] 

Slov’-en-ly, a. and ad. Negligeut of neatness, par- 
ticularly in dress; not cleanly :—adv. Untidily, inele- 
gantly. 

Slov/-en-li-ness, s. State or quality of being sloventy. 


SLOW=slow=sl5, 7: a. Movinga small distance in 
much time, the cuntrary to quick, swift, speedy; late; 
not prompt ; dull; slugyish; not vehement; heavy in 
wit: itis used adverbially in composition : Shakspeare 
uses it as a verb for Tu delay. 

Slow’-ly, ad. In a slow manner; with slowness. 


Slow’-ness, 8, Smaliness of motion ; the opposite of 
quickness; dulness to admit conviction or affection; 
want of promptness. 

@@~ The compounds are Slew’-back; Slcw’-rorm; &e. 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelliag that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants : mish-tin, 1. e. mission, 165: vizh-in. é. ¢, vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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SMA SMF 
To SLUBBER=slub/-ber, v. a. and n. To hurry 


over in an indolent, imperfect manner :—new. To hurry. 
Slub’-ber-ing-ly, ad. In an imperfect, slovenly way. 
Zo SLUBBER=slib’- ber, v. a. To stain as with 
slaver or slabber; to cover coarsely. [Shaks.] 
Slub’-ber-de-gul’-4ion, 90: 8. A dirty, paltry 
wretch. [Hudibras.] 
SLU DGE=sludye, s. Watery mire, soft mud. 
Tv SLUE, s1’66, 109: v. a. To turn (a mast or 
other cylindrical object] about its axis. [A sea term.] 
SLUG=sluy, s. A cylindrical metal gun-shot. 
SLUG=slug, s. A drone; a slow, heavy, sleepy 
wretch; a hindrance; a slow creeping snail. 
To Slug, v.". and @. To move slowly; to lie 
idle ; to play the drune :—act. To make sluggish. [Obs.] 
Slug/-gish, 77: a. Habitually idle or inert; dull; 
lazy, drowsy: the older word was Slug, or Slug’gy. 
Slug’-gish-ly, ad. In a sluggish manuer. 
Sluy’-gish-ness, s. Dulness, sloth, laziness. 
Si.ua’-o4RD, 34: 8. and a. A person habitually 
lazy or drowsy :—adj. Lazy, sluyyish. 
To Slug’-gar-dize, v. a, To make lazy. [Shaks) 


SLUICE, sl’docz, 110, 109: s. The stream is- 
suing through a floodgate; a floodgate; a vent for 
water, 

To Sluice, v. a. To emit by floodgates. 


Slu:'-cy, a. Falling in streams, as from a sluice. 
cy ng 


To SLUMBER=sliim/-ber, v.n. anda. To sleep 
lightly, to doze ; poetically, to sleep; to be in a state 
of negligeuce and supineness :—act. To lay to sleep; 
to stupify, 

Slum/-ber, s. Light sleep; sleep, repose. 

Slum/-ber-er, 36: 8s. One who slumbers. 

Slum/-ber-ing, s. State of repose. 

Slum’-ber-ovs, 120: @. Inviting to sleep, sopo- 
riferous: Shakspeare uses Slum’bery for sleepy. 

SLUNG.—See To Sling: SLUNK.—See To Slink. 

To SLUR=slur, v. a. Originally, to soil, to sully ; 
hence, to pass any thing so as to leave an obscurity 
upon it; to pass inattentively and darkly, when clear- 
hess was expected; hence, because tricks are per- 
furmed by avoiding a clear inspection, to cheat, to 
trick: in music, to slur notes is to deprive them of dise 
tinctness, to run them into each other. 

Slur, s. A soil, slight disgrace; trick; a running of 
two notes into each other, or the mark directing it. 

SLUSH=slush, s. Sludge: also called Slosh. 


SLUT=slut, s. A dirty, negligent person, now un- 
derstood only as a noun feminine, and thus the cor- 
relative of Sloven: it is sometimes used merely as a 
word of slight contempt to a woman. 

Slut/-tish, a. Negligent of cleanliness; untidy and 
dirty: it occurs in the sense of meretricious, 

Slut’-tish-ly, ad. In a sluttish manner. 

Slut/-tish-ness, . Qualities or practice of a slat. 

Slut’-ter-y, s. Sluttishness. (Shaks. ] 


SLY=sly, a. Meanly artful, sceretly insidious, 
cunning : inold authors, slizht, thin, fine. 

Sli’-ly, ad. Ina sly manner; cunningly. 

Sly’-ness, s. The quality of being sly. 

§1x!-Boors, s. A sly or waggish person. 

Yo SMACK=smick, v. n. and a. To have any 
particular taste, tincture, or quality, often followed by 
of; hence, to makea noise, as by separation of the lips 
after tasting; and hence, to kiss with an audible se. 
paration of the lips:—act. To make a noise with, as of 
separating the lips; to kiss: see also the noun. 

Smack, s. Taste, savour; tincture or quality from 
something mixed; a pleasing taste; a small quautity 
affording just a taste; the noe of hg era the ee 
as aflera relished taste, or in a hearty kiss; a lou S 
kiss ; a similar nuise by any instrument, as a whip; a | 7oSMELT=smélt, v.a. To melt {ore} fur the pur 
blow given with the flat of the hand: from these last pose of refining : hence, a Smeit’-er. 

The schemes entire, and the principles to which the nuinbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Kowels: gat’-way: chip’-man: pd-pi!: law: good: JOO, t. e. few, 55: aes, &e. mute, 171. 
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two applications, which are of common collognisi os 
currence, we derive further senses of the ver as Te 
smack @ whip; To smack the face. 

SMACK=smick, s. A cutter-rigyed vessel, uscd fa 
coasting trade, particularly that of fish. 

SMALL, smawl, 112: a. and s. Little in quantity 
or bulk: slender ; little in degrce or in importance; 
little in the main quality, not strony, weak; gentle, 
soft :—s, The small or uarrow part, as of the eg: iz 
was anciently used as a verb, signifying to make little. 

Small/-y, 105: ad. In a little or low degree. 

Smali'-ish, a. Somewhat small. 

Small/-ness, & Quality or state of being small. 

@@y-The compounds are Small’-age, (a short-lived weed, 
which is a sort of Farsley ;) Smai/l-beer’, (weak beer ;) 
Smalt’-coal, (little wood coals that used to be sold for 
lighting fires; at present it generally means cuals pot 
in lumps or Jarge pieces ;) Small’-craf?, (a vessel be 
low the denomiuation of ship 3) Smal.".por, (a virulent 
eruptive disease, so called in distinction to Por 3) &e. 


SMALT, smault, 112: s. A blue glass from cobalt, 


flint, and potash fused together ; oxide of cubalt melted 
with glass and pounded, 


SMA RAGD=smiar’-agd, s. The emerald. [Bale.} 
Sma-rag’-dine, 105: a. Pertaining to the emerald. 
SMART=smart, 33: s. and a. Quex, pungent, 


lively pain; pain corporeal or intellectual :—adj. Puo- 
gent, causing smart: see also lower. 


To Smart, v. ". To feel quick, lively pain; to feel 
pain of body or mind. 

SMART, a. and s, Pungent in a figurative ernse 
sharp, quick, vigorous, active; brisk, vivacious: acute 
witty ; in modern colloquial use, shining and spruce in 
appare] : Smarc’-muney is money used in the recruiting 
service; formerly, money paid for redemption from 
Inilitary service :—s. A fellow affecting briskuess and 
Vivacity, an obsolete cant word. 

Smart’-ly, ad. After a smavt manner. 

Smart/-ness, & The quality of being smart. 

ee v. a. To make spruce and showy. 

ollog. 

To SMASH =smiish, v. a. To break to pieces. 

Smash, s. A breaking to pieces. [Both words Colloq.) 

SMATCEI=smatch, s. (A corruption of Smack.) 
A tincture, tang or smack: hence, To Smatch. 

To SMATTER=smit’-ter, v. ». To have a slight, 
superficial knowledge; to talk superficially. 

Smat’-ter, s. Superficial knowledge. 

Smat’-ter-er, 8. One whu smatters only. 

Smat’-ter-ing, s. Superficial knowledge. 

To SMEAR=smere, v. a. To overspread with any 
thing unctuous ; to soil, to contaminate. 
mear, 8 An ointment or fut juice; a besmoaring. 

Smear’-y, a. Dauby ; adhesive. 

SMEATHH=smecth, 8. A sea-fowl 


SMEGMATIC=smég-miat/-Ick, 88: a. Soapy. 

Smec’-Tits, 8. A sort of fuller’s earth. 

To SMELL=smél, 155: v. a. and m. (Smelt is 
often used for the pret. and part ) To perceive by the 
nose; figuratively, to find out by mental Sagacity :— 
neu. To affect the sense of smell; to have a particular 
scent. with of; to exercise the sense of smell; to 
smack of sumething in a figurative sense; to exercise 
Sagacity. 

Smell, 8. The sense of which the nose is the organ,— 


power of smelling; scent,—power of affecting by 
the nose. 


Smel’-ler, s. One who smells or is smelled ; the nose. 
Smel’-ling, s. The sense of smell. 

Smelt, pret. and part. Smelled, 

Smeui/-vyeast, 8. A parasite. 


SMELT=smélt, s. A small sea-fish. 


- 


SMO 


Smelt’-ing, 8. Tho operation of melting orcs. 

To SMERK, &c.—sSce To Smirk. 
SMERLIN=smer-lin, s. A fish. 
SMEW=smi, s. An aquatic fowl. 

To SMICKER=smick’-er, v. #. To look lovingly. 


Smick’-er-ing, s. An amorous look. (Dryden.] 

S MICKET.—See Smock. 

To SMILE=smil, v.. To express pleasure by 
the countenance,—the contrary of Ty Frown; some- 
times, to express slight contempt; to louk gay and 
goyous ; to be favourable or propitious: it is sometimes 
used actively, as Tu smile a person into good humour. 

Smile, s. Act of amiling; look of pleasure ; favour. 

Smi’-ler, s. One who smiles. 

Smi-ling-ly, ad. With a look of pleasure. 

To SMILT, a corruption of To Smelt, or To Melt 

To SMIRCH=smertch, v. a. To cloud, to soil. 


To SMIRK=smerk, 35: v. 2. To look affectedly 
soft or kind; to put on a pleasant visacity of coun- 
tenance. 

Smirk s. An assumed smile of kindness or vivacity : 
Chaucer uses it as an adj. to siguify brisk, smart. 

To SMITE=smite, v.a. and n. (Smit is often 

I Sxorz=smobte, used for Smitten.) To 

Suirren=smit/-tn,J strike; to kill, to destroy; 

in Scripture, to afflict, to chasten; to affect with some 
passion :—neu. To collide. 

Sm/’-ter, 8. One who smites. 

Smit, (smit) part. Smitten. 


SMITH =smitih, s. One who forges with his hammer ; 
one who works in metals; a workman geuerally; it 
was once used as a verb fr To furge. 

Smith’-y, 8. The shop of a smith: it is or was other- 
wise called a Smith'ery and a Smid‘dy. 

Smithing, s. Act or art of workiug a mass of iron. 

Smit/’-craft, s. Art of a smith. 

SMITT=smit, s. Clayey ore used to mark sheep. 

SMOCK=smick, s. A woman’s under garment,— 
a shift: the old diminutive was a Smien’ET: as @ pre- 
fix it signifies womanly and pale in Smock’ faced; in 
other compounds it implies as regards women or a 
woman, for example in Smock’-treason, Smock’ loyalty, 
&e.: a smock frock is a round frock or gaberdine. 

SMOK E=smoke, s. The visible vapour or effluvium 
from a burning substance. 

To Smoke, v. n. and a. To emit smoke; to be 
kindled; to move so swiftly as to exhale Vapour; to 
imbibe the vapour of burning tobacco; to punish, from 
the notion of beating till the person perspires; to find 
outor discover something, as we discover latent fire by 
the smoke :—rct. To foul by smoke; todry and cure 
by smoke: to expel by smoke; to find out or discover; 
also to ridicule to the face, a sense which the ety- 
mologists derive from a Greek verb, but perhaps with- 
out necessity; compare To Funk. 

Smo!-ker, s. One that smokes, 

Smo’-king, 8. Act of imbibing tubaceo-smoke. 

Smo/-ky, a. Emitting smoke; like smoke; noisome 
with smoke; dark, obscure. 

Smo’-ki-ly, ad. Su as to be full of smoke. 

Smoke’-less, a. Having no smoke. 

eq The compounds are /0 smuke’-dry ; Smohe’_jack, &e. 

SMOOTH =smoeth.a. ands. Even on the surface; 
glossy ; moving equably without obstruction ; bland, 
mild, adulatory :—s. The smooth part of any thing. 

To Smooth, v. a. To make smooth; to palliate, to 
soften; to muollify; to flatter: To Smovth’-en is the 
same word as used by mechanics. 

Smooth’-er, s. One who smooths. 

Smooth’-ly, ad. Evenly ; in a smooth manner. 

Smooth’-ness, 8. Quality of being smooth. 

Suoorn!-vacED, (-faist, 114) a. Having a soft look. 

SMOTE.—Sce To Smite. 


SNA 
Tov SMOTUER, smuth’er, 116. »v a and =, 


To sullucate by exclusion of air, or by sm. ke; to stifle; 
to suppress :—neu. To smuke without veut ; to be sup- 
pressed or kept close. 

Smothi/-er, s. State of suppression; [Obs.-] smoke, 
great dust; confusion as from dust. 

Tv SMOULDER, smole’-der, 125,36: v. 8. To 
burn and smoke without vent. 

Smou\/-der-ing, part, a. Burning and smcking 
without vent: Spenser uses Smoul’dry. 

SMUG=smuy, a. Spice without elegince; af 
fectedly smart, as a smuy saying. 

To Smug, v. a. To adorn, to make spruce. 

Smug’-ly, ad. Neatly, spruccly. 

Smug/-ness, s. Neatness without elegance. 


To SMUGGLE, smig’-gl, 101: 0. @. To im. 
port or export without paying the customs; hence to 
Manage or convey secretly. 

Smug’-gler, 36: 8. One that practises smugsling. 

Smuy’-giing, s The unlawful exporting or impor.ing 
of merchandise. 

SMUT=smut, s. A spot made with soot or cual; 
mould or blackness, mildew; obscenity. 

To Smut, v. a. and . To stain with soot or cual ; 
to taint with mildew :—neu. To gather mould. 

Smut’-ty, a. Soiled or tainted with smut; obscene. 

Smut’-ti-ly, ad. Bluckly, smokily; obscenely. 

Smut’-ti-ness, s. Soil from smoke; obscenity 

To Suutcu, v. a. To smut or make smutty. (Shake ] 

SNACK=sniack, & A enatch; a share, a part 
taken by compact; a slight hasty repast. 
SNAPFLE, sndf’-fl, 101: 8s. A bridle which 


crusses the nose, or which consists of a slender bit 
mouth. 


To Snaf'-fle, v. a. To hold as ina bridle. 


SNAG=snaz, s. A jag or sharp protuberance: a 
tooth leit by itself; a tooth in contempt. 

Snap’-gy, (-guey, 77) a. Full of snags or sharp pro- 
tuberances : Suay’ged is the same. 

SNAIL=snak, s. A slimy reptile, sume kinds with 
shells on their backs, the emblem of sluwness ; heuer, 
a sluggish person. 

€@ Phe compounds are Snail’-claver, or Snail! trefoil, 
(a plant;) Sadil’jlower, (a plant ;) Saail’-like, &c. 

SNAKE=snake, a. A general name for a serpent; 
specially, a serpent of the oviparous kind whose bit 
is harmless, and distinguished from the viper. 

Sna/-ky, a. Serpentine ; having snakes. 

aay" The compounds are Saake’-root, Snanker head, 
Snake’-weed, (plants;) Snake'-wood, (the smaller 
branches of the root of an [Indian tree used in medi- 
cine ;) &c. To snake (a rope) is to cui) it round a larver, 

To SNAP=snip, v. a. and n. To break short of 
at once; to strike with a sharp sound; to bite: to 
catch suddenly; to catch in Janguaye or »peak to wi h 
sharp words :—neu, To break short; to make an cffu:t 
to bite; to utter sharp words. 

Snap, s A sudden breaking: one that snaps at or 
snaps Up; an eager bite; a catch or small luck. 

Snap/-per, s One that snaps. 

Snap/-pish, a. Eager to bite; peevishly sharp. 

Snap!-pish-ly, ad. Peevishly, tartly. 

eg The compounds are Saap’-drayon, (a plant: also a 
play,—see Flap-dragon;) Snap’-sack, (a knapsack.) Xe. 

SNARE=snare. 8. Any thing set to catch an 
animal, a gin, a net, a noose; avy thing by which one 
is entrapped. 

Tu Snare, v. a. To ensnare, to entrap. 

Sna’-rer, 36: 8s. One who ensnares. 

Sna/-ry, a. Entangliug. insidious. 

To Snant, 33: v. a. ‘To snare, to entangle. [Obs 


fo SNARL=snarl, v.22. To growl as an angry 
animal, to gnarl; to speak roughly and sharply, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-un, «. ¢, vision, 163: in, 166: (hén, 166, 
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Snarl/-er, s. One who snarls; a growling fellow. 

SNAST=snast, s. Snuff of a candle. [Baeon. j 

To SNATCH =snatch, +. a. and n. To seize has- 
tily :—neu. To bite or catch at something. 

Snatch, s. A hasty catch ; » short turn at something; 
something caught up; a quip. 

Snatch/-er, s. One that snatches. 

Snatch/-ing-ly, ad. By snatches. 

SNATCH’-BLOCK, &. A sort of pulley on shipboard. 

To SNEAK=snésk, v. nm. and a. To creep as if 
afraid to be seen; to behave with meanness and ser- 
vility, to crouch, to truckle:—act. (Ous.} To hide. 

Sneak, s. A sneaking, mean fellow. 

Sneak’-er, s A small drinking-cup, in contempt. 

Sneak’-ing, a. Mean, servile; niggardly. 

Sneak’-ing-ly, ad. Meanly, servilely. 

Sneak’-ing-ness, s Meanneas, piiifulness. 

Sneak’-up, 8s. A cowardly, insidious scoundrel. 
(Shake.} Some editors make it Sneak’-cup. 

To SNEAP=sneop, v. a. To check, to reyimand:s 
to nip. (Chaucer. Shaks.) Spenser uses To Sneb. 

SNEED=snecd, s. A ecythe-handle. [Obs.j 

To SNEER=snere, v. 2. and a. Primarily, to show 
contempt by outward manner, as by turning up the 
nose ; to insinuate contempt by covert expressions: to 
utter something with grimace :—act. To treat with a 
sort of contempt. 

Sneer, s. An expression of contemptuous ridicule by 
look, by words, or both. 

Sneer’-er, 36: s. One that sneers. 

Sneer’-ing-ly, ad. With a sneer. 

To SNEEZE=snecz, 189: v. m. To emit sprs- 
modically and audibly the breath and secreted mois. 
ture from irritation of the inner membrane of the wore. 


Sneeze, 8. Act of une who sneezes; sternutatiun. 

Snunze!-wort, 141: 8. A plant. 

SNET=snét, s. Fat of a deer. [Hunters’ word.) 

SNEW.—See To Snow. 

SNICK=snick, s. A small cut or mark. 

Snicx’-4np-sngx", 12: 3. A combat with knives. 

Ts SNICKER=snick/-er, v. 2. To laugh in a half- 
suppressed manner; also, Tu Snigger. (Vulg. and local. } 

Jo SNIFF=snif, 155: e.. and a. To draw breath 


audibly up the nose :—act. To draw in with the breath: 
hence Sniff, (s.) perception by the nose. 


SNIG=snig, s. A kind of eel. [Local.] 

To Snig’-gle, 101: v. 2. and a. To fish for eels by 
baiting their ho'es:—act. 'Tocateh, to snare. 

Yo SN1IP=snip, v a. Tu clip or nip at once with 
shears or scissors. 

Snip, s. A single cut with ecissurs; a small shred; a 
paring, portion, or snack. 

Snip’-per, 8. One who snips: a tailor. (Dryden.} 

Snip’-pet, l4:s8. A part, a suip. (Hudibras.] 

Snip/-snaP, & Tart dialogue with quick replies. 

SNIPE=snipz, s. A small fen-fowl witha long bill ; 
& foul, a blockhead. 

SNiIT#E, &. The true name for snipe. [Disused.] 

To SNITE=snite, v. a. To blow; to snuff. [Obs.] 

SNIVEL, sniv-vl, ll4: s. Snot. 

To Sniv/-el, v. 2. To run at the nuse; to cry as a 
child with snuffing or snivelling. 

Sniv’-el-ler, s. One that snivels. 

Sniv’-el-ling, 8 A crying as through the nose. 

Sniv-el-ly, a. Snotty; pitiful, whining. 

To SNORES=snore, 47: v. n. (Compare To Snite 
and To Snuff.) To breathe hard through the nose, as 
frequently happens with people asleep. 

Snore, 8. The noise of one snoring. 

Sno’-rer, ¢. One who snores. 


SOA 


To SNont, 0. mn. To snore, [Obs.:2 to blow thronh 
the nose as a hizh-mettled horse. 

Snort’-er, s. One who suoris. 

Snort!-ing, s Actor noise of one who snorta 

SNOT=snét, # (Compare the previous and folowing 
classes ) The mucus of the nose 

Snot/-ty, a. Dirty at the nose ; dirty, mean. 

SNOUT=snowt. s. The nose of a beast, and of a 
man in contempt; the nozle ofa pipe. 

To Snout, v. a. To furnish with a snout. 

Snout’-y, a. Like a beast’s snout. [Otway.} 

SNOW, sno, 7: s. A large ship of two masts. 

SNOW, sno, s. Frozen vapour which falls in white 
flakes on the earth. 

To Snow, v.n. and a. (The pret. Svew has long been 
obs.) To fall in snow :-—act. To scatter like snow. 

Snow/-y, a. White as snow ; abounding with snow; 
pure as snow, innocent, 

Snow’-less, a. Destitute of snow. 

Snow'-like, a. Resembling snow. ; 

¢a~ Other compounds are Snow'-ball; Snow'-Lall-trce : 
Snow'-bird ; Snow’-broth, ( any very cold liquor ;) Sa..te’. 
crowned; Snow'-deep ; Srow’-drif?; Savw’-drop, (a 
fluwer;) Snow’-shoc; Snow’-slip, (a large mass of snow 
which slips dywn a mountain;) Srauw'-white, &e 

SNUB=snib, s. A jag, a snag, a protuberance. 

Snun’-noseEp, 151: a, Having a short flat nose. 

To SNUB=snih, v. a. To nip ; to check. to reprova, 

Tov SNUB=snab, v. n. To sub convulsively. 

Tu SN UDGE=sniidys., v. . To snug. 

SNUFF=snif, 155: s. (Compare the next class) 


That part of the wick of a candle which ha< been 
charred by the flame; a candle almost burned out, 


To Snuff, v. a. To crop the wick of a lighted candle. 

Snuf'-fers, 8. p/. An instrament to crop the wick. 

SNUFF=snur, s. (Compare To Sniff) Primarily, 
smell; the act of sniffing tuexpress resentment; hence 
the old phrase, To take a thing in snuff, to be angry at 
it; that which is sniffed up,—powdered tobaceu. 

To Snuff, v. a. and n. To inhale; to scent :—nrw. 
To snort; to sniff in contempt. 

Snuf’-fer, s. One who snuffs: see the plural above. 

Snuf’-fy, a. Grimed with snuff, 

ég The compounds are Snuff'-bor, Snuff’-taker, &e. 

To Snur’-rig, 101: 0. 2. To speak in the vos; 
to breathe hard as from obstruction in the nose. 

Snuf’-fles, 114: 8. pd. Obstruction of the nose, 

Snul’-fler, 36: s. One that snuffies, 

To SNUG=sniig, v. n. To lie close and warm. 

Snug, a. Close; compact and comfertable without 
elegance; out of notice; slily close. 

Snug’-ly, ad. With snugness ; closely, 

Snug’-ness, s. State or quality of being snug. 

To Snug’-gle, 101: v.n. To lie close, to suug. 

SO=s0, cony. and ad. Io like manner, preceeded oF 
followed by as; in such manner, followed by that; on 


these terms, in this way, fullowed by as; therefore, for 
this reason; proved that :—adv. Thus, in this manner; 


thus be it: if thus; the same, that which has bren 
said; thus it is, this is the state: at this point; in the 
“ same degree: Su forth, more of the like kind: So so 


indifferently ; but this reduplication is often interjec- 
tional, implying discovery or observation of some eflvct 

To SOAK=soke, v. a. andn. To steep, to drench; 
to imbibe : less properly, to drain:—neu. To lic steeped : 
to enter by degrees into the peres; to drink iniem- 
perately. 

Soak’-er, 8. One that soaks; a hard driuker. 

SOAL, (a fish.)—See Sole. 

SOA P==sope, . A compound of alkaline and unetuown 
substances used in washing. 

To Soap, v. a. To rub over ot wash with Sx p, 


The schemes entire, and the priaciples to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary, 


Fowels: yateway: chip'-man: pd-pa!: 
a7 


law: 


God 2 0, te. jew, 55: ape, i. Ke. mule, 17, 


SOD SOL 


SODOMY, sid'-5-méy. $. The sin of Sodom. 

SOE=s0, 189: s. A sort of bucket. [Obs.} 

SOEV ER, s6-&v'-er, ud. A compound term giving 
wider extent of meaning to who, what, how, &c. 

SOFA =s0/-fa, s. A tong seat with cushions; the 
word is from the East, where the sofa is an alcove 
taised above the fluor: that v hich answered to om 
sofa our ancestois called a Dar’-bed. 

SOFFIT=s60’-fit, 8. A cvili:g with crogs beams 
and ornamented compartments; also the Jarmicr 
or drip. 

SOFT =s8dft, 7: a. ady, and intery, Easily 
yielding to pressure, the contrary to hard; malleable: 
ductile; flexible; smooth; tender; hence, the same 
in figurative senses ; as, timorous, mild, effeminate, 
se simple, flowing :-—av. Softly :—tnterj, Hald! 
8'0 

Soft -ly, ad. Without hardness ; gently ; mildly. 

Soft’-nese, $ The quality of being soft in a literal or a 


Soap’-y, a. Like soap; having the quality of saan. 

Sa The compounis are Svap'-builer ; Suap'-stone ; Suap’- 
suds; Soup'-woert, &e. 

To SOAR-sor, 47: v. n. To fly aloft; to rise high ; 
to tower: Milton uses it actively. 

Soar, s. Towering flight. 

Soar-ing, 8. Act of mounting ; intellectual flight 

To SOB=s6b, v. n. To sigh convulsively, 


Sub, eA convulsive sich. 

SOBER=s85'-her, a. Temperate, particularly in 
L.quors: not drunk; not mad, tight dn the uuderstand- 
ing: regular, calm: serious, grave. 

To So’-ber, v.a. Ty make suber. 

So’-ber-ly, ad, Temperately, moderately ; calmly. 

So’-ber-ness, s. Temperance ; gravity ; calmness, 

So-bri’-e-ty, 84: 8. Habitual temperance, parti- 


cularly in drink; state of being sober; calmuvss;: se. 
riousness, 


@a~ The compounds are Su” ber-mind’ed, So” ber-mind’ed- 

ness, &c. 

==80CK, 8. Jurisdiction, or circuit of jurisdiction ; 
some liberty ur privilege of tenants. 
c'-cave, s. A tenure of land by some determinate 
service distinct from knight's service, 

: uc’-ca-ger, “: 8 A tenant by soccare. 

Soc!-man-ry. s. Free tenure by soceage. 

S..c/-ome, 8. A custom of tenauts to grind at their 
lord’s mill, 

SOCIABLE, so’-shé-d-bl, 147, 101: a. and s. 
Fit to be conjoined; ready tounite ina yeneral interest; 
Miendly, familiar, conversalle, inclined to company :— 
s. That which is convenient for converse,—a name 
xiven to an open carriage with seats facing each other, 

Su/-cica-bly, ad. Ina sociable manner, 

So!-ci-a-ble-ness, $ Quality of being sociable. 

So!-ci-a-bil-i-ty, 84, 103: 8. Sociableness. 

"CIAL, (-sh’a@l, 147) a. Pertaining to society ; 
companionable; consisting in union or converse with 
another. Sucia/ist, &c., see Owenite io Supp. 

So!-ctal-ly. ad. In a social manner. 

So/-cial-ness, s, Quuity of being social, 

So!-ci-al"s-ty, 84, 1U5: 8. Socialness. (Sterne. ] 

Sou-ci!-e-ty, S. Union of many in one general interest ; 
company; fellowship: civilized body of mankind, 

SOCINIAN, sd-cin/-é-an, 90: s. and a. A holder 
of the tenets of Sucinus, who, with his nephew, in the 
sixteenth century, dissented from the doctrine of the 
divine nature and atonement ot Christ:—adj. Per. 
taining to the Socinians: hence, Socin'ianism. 

SOCK=sdck, & Something put between the foot 
and the shoe ; a short stocking; the shvue of the ancient 
comic actors; hence, comedy: compare Buskin. 

Soc’-1.F. 8. A flat square under the base of a pedestal. 

SOCKET =sick’t, 14: ¢. Any hollow that ye. 
ceives something inserted : hollow of a candlestick ; 


receptacle of the eye: a Sock’et-chisel is a stronyer 
sort of chisel. 


SOCMANRY, &c.—See under Soe. 


SOCOTRINE, séck/-8-trin, 105 : @. The epithet 
of aloes of Socotra, 

SOCRATIC=s6-crat/-ick, 88: a. After the man. 
ner or doctrine of Soc’rates : Socrat'ical {s the same: 
the Socratic method of arguing is that which proceeds 
by patting questions to the Opponent, and so drawing 
from himself an admission uf the thing to be proved. 


D=s6d, s. and a. A turf, a clod :—~ar/y. Made 
of turf. 


SOD, SODDEN.— sve under To Seecthe. 
SODA=s0/-dd, 8. Mineral fixed alkali. natron 


So'-p4-wa!-rER, 140: 8. A weak svlution of soda 
in water super-saturated wit'; carbonic acid. 
‘DI-UM, & The metallic base of suda. 
To SODER, SODER.—See To Solder, &e. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregulatity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-in, i. e. mission, 165: vizh-an, i.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 
975 


To Sor-ren, (s6f’-fn, 156, 114) 9. @ and n. 
To make soft or less hard; to intenerate, to mollify ; 
to make less violent: to palliate:—neu, To becumo 
less hard; to become less obdurate or obstinate, 


Sof’-ten-er, 36: 8. He or that which softens or pal. 
liates : it is sometimes written Softner, 

SOGGY, sig’-gudy, 77: a. Moist, damp. [B. Jou.) 

SON O=s6-hd’, inter7. A form of calling. 

To SOIL=soyl, v. a. To make dirty; to stain, to 
pollute; to manure: To suil q horse is to purge him by 
Riving him grass in the Spring. 

Soil, s. Foulness, dirt; and hence, pollution ; ground 
With relation to its Vegetative qualities; dung, com. 


post; land, country: Tu take soil, to run into the water 
as a hunted deer. 


-ing, 8. The practice of feeding cattle with fresh 
grass instead of pasturing them, 
Soil’-z-ness, s, Foulness, stain. 
Soil’-ure, s. Stain, pollution. (Shaks.1 
T) SOJOURN, so’-jurn, 132: vm. To dwell 
for a time. [Obsotescent.} 
‘-journ, s (The poets often acrent the last syllable.) 
A temporary abode. 
o/-jout-ner, 8. A temporary dweller, 
So/-jour-ning, @ Act of dwelling for a time. 
To SOLACE =s6i'-Ace, 99: ». a. and n. To con- 
Bole, to cheer, to allay :—neu. [Obs.] To take com fort 
Sol/-ace, & Comfort in grief; that which comforts. 
SOLANDER=s5-lin/-der. 8. A disease in horses, 
SOLAN D-GOOSE=s0'-land-gaace", &. The gan- 
net, a fowl about the size of a goose. 
SOLA R=s0/-lar, 34: a. Being of or belonging to the 
sun; measured by the sun: Su‘lary is less in use. 
So-1a!eno, 8. A hot suuth-east wind in Spain. 
SOLD.—See To Sell. 
SOLD, soled, s. Military pay. (S-9nser.) 
SOLDAN=s6l-ddn, s. Sultan, (Milt.) Or Soudan, 
SOLDANEL=s6!'-dd-né}, 8. A plant. 


To SOLDER, sdw’-der, 17, 139: v.@. To unite 
or fasten with a metallic cement; tu mend or unite, 

Sel'-der, s. Metallic cement. 

Sol’-dervr, 36: s. One that solders. 

SOLDIER, BOle/-jer, 116, 147: . A warrior; 
originally confined to one who served for pay: incom. 


mou parlance, a private as distinguished from an 
officer: Beanm. and FI. use the feminine Sofdieress. 


Sol!-dier-ly, a, Becoming a soldier, martial. 
Sol'-dier-sh; P; & Military character or skill. 
Sol’-cier-y, 8. Soldiers collectively ; soldiership. 
SOLE=s6ul, 8. The bottom of the foot; the foot; 
the bottom of the shoe; the part of any thing thag 


SOL SOM 


Sone, 8. A sea-fish so named from its resemblance to 
the sole of a shoe or sandal, 

SOLE=s5k, a. Single, only ; in law, not married. 

Sole/-ly, ad. Singly, only. 

Sole’-ness, s. State of being sole. 

SOLECISM, 86)/.d-clzm, 158: ¢. Impropriety in 
language, such as the Sulec committed, who mingled 
Attic Greek with the dialect of the conntry to which 
they had migrated; it is distinguished from a bar- 


barism, for this ma y be iu one word, but a sulecism must 
be of more ; any unfitness, 


Sol’-e-cist, s. One who commits solecisms, 

To Sol’-e-cize, v. n. To commit solecisms. 

8ol!-e-cis”-ti-cal, 83: a. Barbarous in phrase, 

Sol!-e-cis"- -cal-ly, ad. In an incorrect way. 

SOLEMN, s0l’-Em, 156: a. Religionsly grave, 
awful; formal ; sober, serious: affectedly serious: 
Sul ‘emn-breath'ing, diffusing sulemnity. 

Sol’-ema-ly, ad. In a solemn manner, 

Sol’/-em-ness, (for Sol’-emm-ness,) s. State or quality 
of being solemn, 

0 Sui!-Ru-nize, v, a. To dignify by solemn cere- 
monies ; to celebrate. 

Sol"-em-ni!-zer, s. One who sulemnizes, 

Sol’-em-ni-za"-tion, 89: s. Celebration. 

Su-lem/-ni-ty, s. Religious ceremony ; celebration or 
Ceremony with awful observance ; Rravity, steady se- 
riousness; grave stateliness; affected gravity. 

SOLEN :=s0'-lén, 8. A fish, the razor-shell. See S, 

So!-Len-irg, s. Petrified solen, a genus of shells. 

7 SOL!-FA, sd1/-f4, v. T exercise the vuice on the 
gamut while articulating the syllables Su/, fa, mi, ut, &e. 
It ia also called Solfegpiare, (S6I'-(&d-jar’-ay, ) 
and the substantive Sol'misa”tion. 

To SOLIC IT=sd-liss’-it, v. a. To importune, to 


entreat; to call toactiun ; to try to obtain; by a Latin 
idiom, to disturb, to disquiet, 


So-lic’-s-tor, 38: 8. One Who solicits ; one employed 
in the Chancery courts: see Altorney. 
lic’-t-tress, 3. A woman who sulicits. 
So-lid-i-ta””-tion, 89: s. Act of suliciting; impor- 
tunity; invitation; excitement, 
So-lic’-1-tous, 120; a, Careful, anxious, 
So-lic’-i-tous-ly, ad. Anxiously, 
So-lic’-i-tude, s, Anxicty, carefulness, 
SOLID=s8l’-id, a. and s. Hard, firm, not fluid; 
not superficial, tnll of matter, dense ; having all the 
Seometrical dimensions ; strong; sound ; not empty; 
not light. grave, peulound:—s. A solid substance; in 


the plural, the bones, flesh, &c. of the body in dis- 
tinction to the fluids. 


Sol-id-ly, ad. Firmly ; densely ; truly. 

Sol’-id-ness, s Quality of being solid. 

To Sol’-i-date, v. a. To make firm. [Cowley.} 

So-lid’-i-ty, 84, 105: s, Solidness or state of being 
solid; sulid contents of a body. 

Sol’-id-un"-gu-lous, 158, 120: a. Having solid 
hoofs, as a horse. Or Sol’-id-un’-gu-late. 

Sol/-i-ped, $. A solid-footed animal, or whose feet are 
not cloven,—whole footed: if the notion is from the 
last circumstance, the word belongs tu the nextclass. 

SOLIFIDIAN, s0’-18-f'd"-yén, 90: 8. and a. 
One who supposes that only faith without works, 
faith alone or singly, is necessary to salvation: hence, 
Solifidian (adj.) and Sulifidiantsm, 

So-1.11./-0-@u y, (-kwéy) 87: 8.4 talking to one’s 
self alune, a discourse uttered in solitude, 

6p See Soliped above. 

Sor!-rrar-y, 129, 105: a, and s. Living aione ; 
single ; retired, remote from company ; lonely, gloomy : 
—s. One that lives alone, a hermit: Pope, in his ; : 
letters, uses Sou'itairg, which is the French word, | Som-nam -bu-lism, 158: s, Practice of sleep 
also applied as the name of an ornament for the neck : walking. 

The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels : gateway: chap’-mdn: pd-pi’: ltu: &60d : j'R, he. Jew, 55: ae, &e. mute, 71. 
276 


Sou’ita" ian is another word which oceurs with the 
same meaning. 

Sol’--tar-i-ly, ad. In svlitude ; with loncliuess, 

Sol’-i-tar-i-ness, $. State of being alone, or lonely. 

Sol/-i-tude, s. A lonely life ; a lonely place. 

So-niv!-.4-G4nt, 87: a, Wanderiug abuut alone. 

@gy~ For Sulmisation see Sol-fa. 

So’-Lo, [Ttal.] s. A piece of music to be played o 
suny singly, or by one person, 

SOLLAR=sd5l“lar, s. (Compare Solar, &c.) That 
which is next the awn. or exposed to the sun,—an Bp. 
per room, a loft, azarret: it may also mean a plating 
eXposed to the suu, and the entrance of a nune; 
4. Wood, 1690, writes it Sular. (Obs. ur local.) 

Sou-sticr, (-stiss, 105) s. One of the two points 
of the ecliptic at which the sum stops, or ceases to 
recede from the equator. 

Sol-stit’-/al, (-stish’-@l) a. Belonging to the at 
stice; happening at the sulstice. 

SOLUBL » &C.—See in the next class, 

To SOLVE, sOlv, 1&9: v. a, Literally, to loosen of 
separate the parts of, to untie, to explain, to clear. 
Sol’-va-ble,-a. That may be svlved or explained: 
that may be untied, in the sense of an obligation a 

debt, that may be paid. 

Sol!-va-bil’-i-ty, &. Ability to pay, 

Sol/-vent, a. and «. Having power of dissolving ; 
able or sufficient to ayi—s, Any thiog that diseolves 
another: hence Sol-vend, a@ substance to be dissolved. 

ol’-ven-cy, s. Ability to pay, 

So1!-u-B1.E, 69: a. (The same word as Solvable, 9 
and & being originally the same.) Capable of dissolu- 
tion or separation of parts, 

Sol/-u-bil ‘a-ty, 84: 8. Quality of being solulie, 

Sol/-u-tive, 105: a, Laxative, dissolvent. 

So-lute’, (s5-l’aat’, 109) @. Loose, not adhering, 
Opposed to Adaate, (Bot.} Bacon uses it generally fur 

ouse, free; and alsoas a verb, fur to dissolve. 

So-li-tion, 89: 8. Act of separating the parts as by 
Means of a fluid; a dissolving : matter dissolved: reso 


lution of a doubt, explanation; release, discharge 
deliverance. 


SOMATICAL=sd-mat’-2-cél, a, Corporeal. 
-M4-701!/.96g Y, 81: 8. The doctrine of bodies. 
SOMBRE, some’-bur, (Fr.] 170: a. Sombrona. 
Som/-brous, 120: a, Dark, gloomy. (Well authorized.) 
SOME, sim, 107: a. and Pron. More or less, a3 
to quantity oras to number; one, without determining 
which ; it is added toa number to show that it is con- 
jectural,as “Sume eight leagues "—pron, Some people, 
OME'-BOD-¥, 8. One, a person not identified; alsu, 
& person of importance or consideration, 
omk!-How, ad. One way or other. 

Soue’-raina, s. and ad. A thing indefinitely ; part; 
a thing meritin consideration :—ade, Ip some degree 
oME’-TIME, ad. Once, formerly, (Shaks.] 

Somer!-times, 143: ad. At one time or other, 

@s~ Other compounds are Some'-deal, (used by old 
authors for in some measure; Sume’-what, (some- 
thing, both as s. and adr. ;) Some'-where, (iu some 


time;) Some'-whither, (to some place, more correct than 
somewhere with verbs of motion, but little used 3) &e. 


the Italian Soprasalto, 
SOMNAM BULATION, &c.—Sce under Somnific. 
SOMNER, sum/-ner, 116: 8, A summoner. (Ota } 
S..mp'snour, 156,120: ». a somner. (Chaucer.] 
SOM NIFIC=sim-nif-ick, 88: a. Causing sleep. 
Som-nif’-er-ous, 87: a, Somnific, soporilervus. 
Som-nam!-Bu-List, 5, A sleep-walker, 


SOP 


Som-nam’-bu-la"-tiun, 8. Act of walking in sleep. 

Som!-NO-LENT, @. Sleepy, drowsy. 

Som/’-no-lence, Som/-no-len-cy, & Sleepiness. 

SON, sun, 116: s. A male child, correlative to 
father or mother; descendant; compellation of an uld 
toa young man, or of a priest or teacher to his disci- 


ple; any thing in which the relation of son to father 
is perceived or imagined. 


Son'-ship, s. Relationship of a son. 

S.n/-in-law, 8 One married to one’s daughter. 
SONATA, sé-nil/-td, [Ital.] 170: 8. A tune in- 
tended for an instrument, as a Cantata for the voice. 
SONG=sing, s. That which is swung, or fit to be 

sung; a ballad, lay, strain, hymna, a em poetry ; 

notes of birds: Aa old sung, a mere nothing. 
Song’-ish, a, Having the quality ofa song. (Dryd.] 
Sony/-ster, 8. A singer, in slight contempt ; a bird. 
Song’-stress, 8. A female singer. 
SONIFEROUS.—See with Sonorous, &c. 


SON NET=s6n!-nét, 8. A poem of 14 lines dividea 
into 4 stanzas, with only 4 changes of rhyme, varied ia 
general thus: 1281; 1281; 343; 434: but English 
writers seldom keep to the strict law; the word is also 
used as a name of any short poem: Tuy Sunset, as a 
verb, is quite obs. 


Son/-net-teer”’, s. A small poet in contempt: Shaks. 
uses Son’neter; and Son’netist may be met with. 

SONOROUS, sd-nore’-ts, 47: a. Giving sound 
when atruck; loud sounding; high sounding. 

Su-no’-rous-ly, ad, With sound; with high svund. 

So-nu/-rous-ness, 8 Quality of being sonorous. 

Su-n1v/-Rr-ovs, 87, 120: a. Sonurifie. 

So-no-rif-ic, 88: a. Givirg or producing sound. 

So-nom!-B-TEBu, 3s. A sound-measurer, 

SOON =s800n, ad. (It was once an adj., and Soenly 
occurs as the adv.) Early; quickly; readily, wil- 
lingly ; 4s soon as, immediately when or that. 

SOOT, sd6t, 118: s. A black substance disengaged 
by combustion from fuel. 

Soot/-ed, a. Fouled or covered with scot. : 

Soot’-y, a. Breeding soot; consisting of soot; black, 
dark: Tu Svot’y is used by Chapman. 

Sost’-i-ness, s. Quality of being sooiy. 

Soo1!-ER-KIN, 8. A false birth fabled of Dutch 
women from sitting over their stoves. 

SOOT EH =sd0th, a. and s. True, fuithful ; pleasing :— 
s. Truth, reality; future reality; pleasingness. (Obs. ) 

Svoth'-ly, ad. In truth, really. 

To Sooth'-say, v.. To tell of future reality; to 
predict. 

- Soovh/-sav, Sooth!-say-ing, 8. Prediction. 

Svoth’-say-er, 134: 8. A foreteller, 

To SOOTHE=socthe, 171: v. a. (Seo the last 
sense of Svoth.) To please, to flatier; to calm; to 
gratify. 

Svoth/-er, 8. One that soothes. 

South’-ing-ly, ad. With flattery. 

SOOTY, &c.—See under Soot. 

SOP=s6p, s. Any thing steeped in liquor, commonly 
to be eaten; any thing given to pacify, from the sop 
given to Cerberus: Sop’-tn-wiae, u kind of pink. 

To Sop, v. a. To steep in liquor. 

Sop!-per, 8 One that sops. 

SOPH .—See under Sophical. 

SOPHI, s0/-féy, 163, 105: &. The king of Persia. 

SOPHICAL, sdf-é-cal, 163, 105: a. Teaching 
wisdom. (Obs.] 

Sop, s. A student in his second year. 

SopA/’-ist, s. A professor of philosophy among the 
ancients: these men also tanght rhetoric. 

SurH’-1s-TER, 3. A sophist; now obsolete in the 


SOR 


better menning, and applied only to one who teaches 
or practises the arts of subtle but fallacious reasoning, 
for which the ancient sophisis were notorious. Zo 
Soph’ister, as a verb, is obs. 

SopA'-ism, 158: s. A specious, but fallacious argu- 
ment. 

Soph’. is-try, 8. Fallacious reasoning ; sometimes in 
a better sense, exercise of lugic. 

So-phis’-tic, So-phis’-ti-cul, 88: a. Fallaciously 
subtle, lovically deceitful. 

So-phis’-tt-cal-ly, ad. With fallacious subtlety. 

To So-PHis'-TI-CaTX, v. a. To render spurious, to 
destroy the genuine qualities of, to adulterate. 

So-phis’-ti-cate, a. Adulterate, not genuine. 

So-phie”-ti-ca/-tor, 38: s. One that sophisticates. 

So-phis'-ti-ca"-tion, 89: 8. Act of adulterating. 

To SOPORATE=sip'-¢-rAte, v.a. To lay asleep 
To Supite’ {s also quoted, but is never used. See Supp. 

Sop/-o-rif’'-er-ous, 1:20: a. Soporific. 

Sup’-o-rif”-er-ows-ness, s. Quality of causing sleep. 

Sop’-o-rif"-ic, 88: a. and s. Causing sleep :—s. A 
medicine to cause sleep, an opiate. 

Sop!-o-rows, 120: a. Causing sleep, sleepy. 
SOPRANO, 8d-prié’-nd, [Ital.] 170: s. The sx- 
reme or highest vocal part in music: pl. So-pra’-ni. 

SORB-sorb, 8. The service-tree, or its fruit. 
Sor-bic, a. Pertaining to the sorb, as Sordic acid. 
Sor-bate, 8. A salt from the sorbic acid and a base. 
SOR BILE, sor’-bil. 103: a. That may be drunk 
or sipped: hence, Surbifiun, the act of drinking. 
SORBONIST, sor’-béu-Ist, #. A doctor of the 
theological house of the Surbonne, in the ancient unt. 
versity of Parls: hence, Surbua’ical. 
SORCERER=sor-cér-er, 8. A magician. 
Sor'-cer-ess, 8. A female sore*rer. 
Sor-cer-ous, a. Containing enchantments. [Obs.! 
Sor’-cer-y, 8. Magic, witcheraft, charms. 
SOR D.—Bee Sward or Sod. 
SORDES or SORD.—See under Sordid. 
SORDID=sor’-did, a. Foul, dirty; intellectually 
dirty, mean, vile, base; covetous; niggardly. 
Sor’-did-ly, 105: ad. Meanly ; covetously. 
Sor’-did-ness, 8. Filthiness ; niggardli:ess. 


Son!-pgs, (-déez, 101) &. pl. Dregs. Sords alsu 


occurs. 

SORDINE, sor’-din, 105: s. A small pipe put 
into the mouth of a trumpet: Sur’det is the same. 

SORE=sore, 8. a. and ad. A pluce tender and 
painful, as from excoriation; au ulcer :—adj. Tender 
tothe touch; tender tothe miud; easily vexed ; affic. 
tively vehement; anciently, criminal :—ade. (Obs.) 
With patoful or dangerous vehemence; inteusely, as 
To delight sore in something: in such application 
the immediate etymology is different, but nut the 
remote. 

To Sore, v. a, To make sore. (Speuser.] 

Sore’-ly, ad. With great pain ; with vehemence, 

Sore’-ness, 8. State of being sore. 

SORE, sore, s. A hawk of the first year; a buck of 
the fourth year: literally, brown of colour. : 

Son/-x1, s. and q A buck of the third year :—ad)y, 
Having the colour of some young animals, brown in- 
clining to red: in other senses, see Sorrel. 

SOREHON.—See the verb To Sorn. 


SORITES, sd-ri’-téez, 101: s. A form of argu. 
ing in which one inference is accumulated on another. 
To SORN, so/urn, 130: v. #. To obtrude on 

friends for bed and board: from Sorehon, which was 
an arbitrary exaction of bed and board on tenants. 
SORORICIDE, sd-rore’-8-cide, 47 : 8. The mur- 


der of a sister; the murderer of a sister. 
SORRAGE=s6r-rayz, s. Blades of green wheat. 


The sign = is used after modes of speiliog that have no irreguiasity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, t.¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, t, e. vision, 169. din, 166 : 
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SORRANCE=sir-rdnce, 8. Sore in horses. 
SORREL=s6r-rél, 14: 8. A plant of an acid 


taste: in other senses, see Sorel under Sore, (a hawk.) 

SORRILY.—See in the next class. 

To SORROW, sr’-rd, 129, 125: v. ”. To grieve. 

Sor’-row, 8. Grief, regret, saduess, mourning. 

Sor’-rowed, 114: a. Accompanied with sorrow. [Obe.} 

Sor’-row-ing, s. Expression of sorrow. 

Sor’-row-ful, 117: a. Sad; expressing grief; In 
Scripture it sometimes means deeply serious, 

Sor’-row-ful-ly, ad. In a sorrowful manner, 

Sor’-row-ful-ness. . State of being sorrowful. 

Sor’-row-less, a. Without surrow. 

Sor'-ry, 105: a. Grieved for something past; in 
old authors, melancholy, dismal; from anuther im- 
mediate derivation, pitiful, worthless, vile. 

Sor’-ri-ly, ad. Meanly, despicably. 

Sor’-ri-ness, 8, Meanneas; despicableness. 

SORT=siurt, 37: 8. A species, a rank subordinate 
to a kind; (it is not, however, a technical word, and is 
therefore uscdwith great latitude ;) a kiud; a manner; 
a form of being or acting; a class; a company; rank 
above the vulgar; a pair; aset,a suit: with another 
derivation it used to signify a lut; but this use is obs, 

To Sort, v. a. and m. To separate into classes: to 
reduce to order; to put together in distribution :—aew. 
To be joined with others of the same species; to con. 
sort; to suit: with a derivation not immediately the 
same, to turn out or cume to some issue, to full out 

Sort/-ed, a. Reduced to order; classed. 

Sort!-a-ble, a. That may be sorted; suitable. 

Sort’-a-bly, ad. Suitably. 

Sort’-al, a. Designating a sort. (Locke.] 

Sort’-ance, s. Suitableness. (Shaks.) 

Sort/-ment, s. Assortment. 

@ay~ See Sortie below. 

Son!-T1-1.4Gr, $. Act or practice of drawing lots. 

Sor’-ti-le”/-gious, 90: a. Relating to sortilege. 

Sor-tit’-ion, «. Selection or appointment by lot. 

SORTIE, sor’-tée, [Fr.] 170: 8. A sally. (Mil) 

SORY, sore-dy, s. A sulphate of iron. 

To SOSS, sdss, v. #. To sit or full lazily into a soft 
seat; {Swift:) it is more commonly used for To Swill. 

SO '=s6t, . Originally, a fool, adolt; at present, a 
wretch made stupid by drinking. 

To Sot, v. a, and. To besot, to infatuate:-—new. 
To tipple to stupidity. 

Sor’-tish, a. Dull, stupid ; drunken. 

Sot/-tish-ly, ad. Stupidly, earelessly. 

Sot'-tish-ness, 8, Dulness; drunken stupidity. 

SOU, 850, loan A French coin, the twentieth of 
a franc, about the worth of a halfpenny. 

SOUCHONG, soo-shing’, s. A black tea, 

SOUGH, s6f, 125, 162: 8. A murmuring sound ; 
a whistling as of wind: with a different etymolopy, it 
also signified a subterraneous drain. (Obs. or Local. 

To Sough, v.n, To whistle as the wind. [Obs.) 

SOUGHT .—See To Seek. 

SOUL=sdul=s6le, s. That part of man which is 
considered distinctly from the body as giving it life ;— 
as giving it intellect or understanding ;—as giving it 
sensibility, or capability of sentiment and passion ; 
also as inciuding all these, in which large sense it is 
equivalent to Mind: (see Mind, Spirit;) in its peculiar 
or proper application, it is restricted to the last of the 
three senses referred to, capability of sentiment or 

ssion, heart, feeling; at other times it means the 
iving, sensitive, intellectual creature, without dis- 
tinction from the body—“ And man became a living 
sou/;"’ intelligent being in general; essence; active 
power; fire, grandeur o mind. 
0 Soul, v. a. To endne with a soul. (Chaucer.] 
Souled, 114: a. Furnished with soul, as great-suuled. 


SOU 


Soul’-lesg, a, Without a soul; without heart > without 
nobleness. 

#a~ The compounds are Soul’-bell, (the passing bell;) 
Soul’-destroying; Soul’.diseas"ed; Sout’-dissol’vin : 
Suul’-shot, or Sou?-scot, (ancient funeral duty for: 
requiem of the soul ;) Sou?’-se/ling; Soul’-sick, &e. 

To SOUL==sowl, v. a. To afford sustenance. (Obs.” 

SOUND-=sownd, 31: a. and ad. Whole, bearty 
healthy, not hurt, lusty, not failing, valid; fast, 
hearty, applied to sleep; firm, strong, founded ia 
truth; right, orthodox :—adv. Soundly. 

Sound’-ly, ad. In a sound manner, 

Sound’-ness, s. State or quality of being sound. 

SOUND=sownd, s. Any thing audible; noise; 
empty noise, or noise alone without Meaning. 

To Sound, v. n. and a. To make or emit a Noise ; 
to exhibit by sound; to be conveyed in sound :—ac?. To 
cause to sound; to direct by a sound; to celebrate by 
sound, 

Sound’-ing, a. and #. Sonorous:—s. Act of emitting 
a sound; sound. 

Sound’-less, a. Without sound. 

Sounn/-Boarp, 8. A board in an organ. 

To SOUND=sownd, v. n. and a. Originally, to 
swim ; to try the depth of water :—act. Tu try the 
depth of, to search with a plummet; lence, to try, to 
examine. 

Sounp, s, That which is used in trying the depth of a 
wound,—a probe; that which may be sounded.—a 
shallow sea; that by means of whieh a fish swims,— 
the air-bladder ; it seems also to have been applied as 
the name of the cuttle- fish, 

Sound’-ing, a. and s. Used for trying depth, as a 
sounding-rod :—s. A depth where the bottom can be 
reached, generally used in the plural, Soundings. 

To SOUP, sd6p, 125: v.4. To sup, to swallow: to 
breathe out, (Obs.;] in other senses, a corruption of 
To Swoop, 

Soup, 8. Strong decoction of flesh for the table. 

SOUR =sower, 134, 53: a. and s. Acid to the 
taste; acid to the mental taste, crabbed, harsh, rio 
rose; afflictive ; expressing discuntent:—s. An acid 

* substance, 

To Sour, v..a, and ». To make acid; to make 
harsh, uneasy, or discontented :—acu. To become 
acid ; to grow peevish or crabbed. 


Sour’-ly, ad. With acidity ; with acrimony. 
Sour’-ness, 8. Acidity ; 
Sou r’-ish, a. 


austereness ; asperity. 
Inclining to be sour. 
S~ The compounds are Sour’-sop, Sour’-dock, Sour’- 
gourd, (plants ;) and Svur-krout’, (a German dizh pre. 
sared from cabbage.) 


SOURCE==s0/urce, 134: 8. Spiing, fountain-head ; 


original; first producer. 

SOUS.—See Sou, of which this is the plural, with 
the same sound: but in plain vulgar English we say 
a sowse. 

SOUBE=sowcr, s. Pickle made of salt: 
Pees in a salt 

ing frequently pickled. 

To Souse, v. a. To steep in pickle; to parboil; in 
ludicrous style, to throw into the water. 

To SOUSE=sowcz, v. a. To strike with sudden vi- 
olence, as a bird its prey. 

Souse, a. and ad. Violent attack as of a bird of 
prey :—adv. [Vulgar.) With sudden force. 

SOUTER, s0d/-ter, 125: 8. A cobbler. (Chaneer.; 

Sou'-ter-ly, ad. Like a cobbler. [Obs } 


SOUTERRAIN, s60/-tér-rdin, s. A subterraneous 
grotto, cavern, or passage. (Arbuthnot) 


SOUTH =sowth, s. a. and ad. The line which, to 
the inhabitants of Europe and others of the same Jati. 
tude, the sun reaches at mid-day ; less exactly, any 
part near the south; the reyions ying south, the wind 
that blows from the south:—adj. Southern; mer 
diona] :—ade. Towards the south, from the south. 


any thing 
ickle; the ear as of a hog, fiom 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Fowels: gate!-way: chip'-man: pd-pa!: Idw: gddd: }'H, te. jew, 55: ayeyi, &c mute, 171. 
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South -er-ly, (cudlog. sith’-er-léy) a. Being 


towards the south; coming from the south. 
South’-ern, (collog. stth’-ern) a. Belonging or 
lying to the south: so also the adverbs Southeraly and 
uthernmust: see likewise Southernweod below, 
egy ‘The vocalizing of tA in these aud the following words 
must be attended tos compare North and its relations. 
South/-ing, a. and s. Going toward the south :—s. 
Tendency or motion to the south ; course or distance 
south; time of being on the meridian, applied to the 


moon, 

Souw’-ward, (collog. sith’-ard) ad. ands. Towards 
the south:—e. The southern regions. 

Socru’-ErN-woop, (stth’-ern-wdd) s. A plant 
like wormwood, but not the same. 

@a~ Other compounds, ifdistinctly pronounced, preserve 
the pronunciation of Suuth asin the word separately: 
such are Suuth-east’ ; South-east’ern ; "mat ; South. 
test’, (colloquially contracted to Sow-west’ ;) Suuth- 
western; Suuth-wes!’er, (a strong south-west wind,) &c 

To SOUTHSAY.—See To Svothsay. 

SOUVENANCE, gd0v'-nance, [Fr.] 170: s. 
Remembrance. 

Soove’-nir, care) s. A remembrancer. 

SOVEREIGN, sdv’-ér-in, 116, 120, 157: a. 
and s. (Milton writes it Sovran.) Supreme in power; 
supreme in efficacy:—s. Supreme lord; an ancient 
gold coin in use till the time of James I.; a modern 
gold coin of 20s. value. 

Sov’-er-eign-ly, ad. Supremely. 

Sov’-er-eigo-ty, s. Supremacy. 

SOW-<aow, 31: 8. A female pig, the female of a 
boar; an oblong mass of lead. 

@@~ The compounds are Suw’-brend and Suw’-thistle, 
(plants;) Sot/-bug, (an insect, also called a sow, 
simply,) &c. 

To SOW =800=80, \ 125: v. a. and a. (To 

Sown=sodwn=sone, Jf Sew, pronounced the same, 
is a different word.) To scatter seed in order toa har- 
vest :—act. To scatter [seed] for growth; to spread, to 
propagate; to impregnate; to bespriukle. 

Sowed, (s0de, 114) pret. and part. Did sow ; sown. 

Sow/-er, 134, 53: ¢. One who sows. 

SOWANS, sow’-dnz, 143: 8. p/. Food prepared 
in Scotland from the husks of oats; Sow’-ins, for flum- 
tnery made of sourish oatmeal, is an old word in 
English use. 

To SOWL=sowl, v. a. To pull by the ears. “Shaks.] 

SOY=soy, 29: s A sauce from Japan. 


SPA, spiw, s. A mineral water; a place where mi- 
neral waters are found, as at Spa tn Germany. 

SPAAD, spd, 97: s. English talc; spar. 

SPACE=space, s. That which is apprehended as 
something distinct from material substances, and 
occupied or pussible to be occupied by such sub- 
stances ; room, place; any quantity of place ; quantity 
of time; a small time. 

To Space, v. n. and a. To rove; (Spenser :]—act. 
To make spaces, a priuter’s term. 

Space’-ful, 117: a. Extensive, wide. (Sandys.) 

Spa!-cious, (-sh’us, 147) a. Wide, exteusive, roomy. 

Spal-cious-ly, ad. Extensively. 

Spa/-cious-ness, s Rouminess, wide extensivn. 

SPADE=spade, s. The instrament of digging; a 
suit of cards: The Spade’-bone is the shoulder-bone, 
named from the form: as the name of a deer three years 
old, it is a different wort. 

Spav’-pue, 101: 3. A little spade. 

Spa-piLye’, (-dtl) s. Ace of spades at ombre. 

SPADICEOUS, spd-dish/-"is, a. Light red. S. 

SPADIX, spa’-dicks, s. A flower-stalk. See S. 

SPAGIRICAL, spd-gir’-é-cal. a. Literally, col- 


lecting extracts; chemical. Spagitr’ic (a. and s.) is the 
came. 


SPA 


Spag’-y-rist, 64: 8. A spagyric, a chemist. 
SPALI, sp&/-dy, 2. One of the Turkish cavalry, 
SPAK E.—See To Speak. {Nearly obs. , 

SPALL, spaul, 112: 8. The shoulder. (Spenser.} 

SPALT, sp4ult, s. A white scaly mineral. 

SPAN .—Seo To Spin. (Obs.) 

SPAN=spdo, 8. The from the end of the 
thumb to the end of the little finger extended; de- 
finitely, nine inches; the chord of an arch; any short 
distance or duration. 

To Span, v. a. To measure by the hand extended ; 
to measure. 

Span/-ner, 8. He or that which spans; formerly, the 
lock of a fusil, or the fusil itself, 

Span/-drel, 14: 8. The space included by a per 
pendicular line rising from the extremity of the span 
of an arch, by half the arch, and a tangent meeting 

the pperreucleu line. [Archit.} 

@gf- The compounds are Span’-counter or Span’ farthing, 
(a game, a sort of chuck-farthing,) &c. 

SPAN-NEW.—See Spick and Spun, 

To SPAN E=spang, v. a. To wean. (Obs.) 

SPANG=spang, s. A shining ornament. (Bacon.) 

Span’-gle, 158, 101: s. A small plate of shining 
metal; any little thing sparkling and brilliant. 

To Span’-gle, v.a. To sprinkle with spangles. 


SPANIEL, spdn’-yél, 146: s, and a. A sporting 
dog originally from Hispaniola, remarkable for his 
fawning; hence a sneaking, fawning person :—ad). 
Like a spaniel. 

To Span’-tel, v. ». and a. To fuwn:—act, To 
follow like a spaniel. 

SPANISH =spin/-Ish, a. and s, Pertaining to 
Spain :—s. The Spanish dauauene: 

@g The compounds are Spanlish-broom, Span wh-nut, 
frente ;) Span’ish.brown, Span’ish-white, cearthis used 

r colours;) Span’ish-fly, (a venomous fly, used tu 
raise blisters,) &o. 

To SPANK, spangk, 158: v. a. To hit stoutly 
with the flat of the hand. [Vulg.) 

Spank’-er, 8. A stout and tall person,—a strapper ; 
one who moves vigorously with long strides; any thing 
larger than common; (local or vulg. ;} it seems formerly 
to have been the name ofa copper coin; a gaff sail. 

Spank’-ing, a. Large, stout. [Vulg.] 

SPAR=spar, 33: s. A stone that breaks into a 
regular shape; a ronnd piece of timber, particniarly as 
used forthe .ards and top-masts of ships; former] 
tne bar of a gute: hence To Spar, to bar; and Spar’- 
able, small nails. 

Sparr’-y, 129, 33, 105: a. Resembling spar. 

To SPA R=spar, v. m. To fight asa pugilist in show 
with flourishing prelusive action, 

SPARADRAP=spfar'-d-drap, 8. Cerecloth 

SPARAGE, SPARAGUS.—See Asparagus. | 

Ts SPARE=spare, v. a. and =. To use frugally ; 
to save from some particular use; to do without; to 
forbear; to treat with pity; to allow:—reu. To live 
frugally; to be not liberal; to be scrupulous: to use 
mercy. 

Spare, a. Seanty, frigal; wanting flesh. 

Spa’-rer, s One who spares. 

Spare’-ly, ad. Sparingly. 

Spare’-ness, 8. State of being spare, leannoss. 

Spal-ring, a. Scarce, scanty ; sving, penurious, 

Spa’-ring-ly, ad. In a sparing manner. 

Spa/-ring-ness, ¢. Parsimony ; caution. 

Spary’-uin, #, The plece of a hog taken from the 
side, consisting of the ribe with but little flesh: 

SPARGEFACTION.—Sce under To Sparse. 


SPARK=spark, 33: s. A particle of fire threwn 
from bodies in combustion ; any thing shining, active, 
or vivid ; figuratively, a showy man; a lover. 


The sign = ls used after modcs of epelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
C msonants: mish-tn, i. e, mission, 165: vizh-tin, t. e. rision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166 
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Spark!-ish, a. Airy, gay; old authors use Spark/u! ; 


showy. wel 
Sparkle, s. A spark; any thing luminous ; lustre 
Jo Spar’-kle, v. mn. and a. To emit or issue in 
sparks; to glitter; to emit little bubbles, as liquor iu 
a ylass: old authors use To Spark:—ac?. To disperse 
or scatter as sparks. 


Spark’-ler, 36: s, One who sparkles, particular'v 
whose eyes sparkle. 

Spark’-let, s. A small spark. 

Spark’-lt-ness, s. Liveliness, vivacitr 

Spark’-ling, a. Lively, brilliant. 

Spark’-lag-ly, ad. With twinkling lust.e. 

Spark/-ling-ness, 8. Vivid, twinkling lustre. 

SPARROW, spar’-ré, 129, 125: s. & small bird. 

@w~ Of the apparent compounds of this word, Spar’row- 
grass is a ridiculous corruption of Asparagus; and 
Spar’row-hawk, ot Spar’-hawck, is frown the Saxon, and 
not an Eng!ish compound. 

SPARRY.—See under Spa.. 

To SPARSE=sparce, v.a. To disperse. [Fairfax.] 

Sparse, a. Thinly scattered; not regular. (Bot.} 

Spar’-sed-ly, ad. In a scattered manner. 

Spar’-ae-vac”-TIon, 89: 8. Act of sprinkling. 

SPARTAN=spar-tdn, a, Pertaining to Sparta, 
hardy, brave ; euduring. 

SPASM, spa&zm, 158: s. An involuntary contrac- 
tion of a muscle or muscles. 

Spas-mod’-ic, a. and s. Convulsive —s. A medi- 
cine for spasm, an antispasmodic. 


SPAT. See To Spit. [Almost obs.] s. Spaw of oysters. 


SPATHE=spaths, s. A sort of sheath that encloses 
the stem, and cuvers the flower. (But.] ; 

Spa-tha'-ceows, (-tha/-shus, 147) a. Having a calyx 
like a sheath: Spa’thous is the same. 

SPATH IC=spaa’-ick, 88: a. Foliated or lamel- 
lar. [Miaeralogy.]} 


To SPATIATE, spa'-she-ate, v. m. To rove. [Obs.] 


To SPATTER=spat-ter, v. a. and . To sprin- 
kle with dirt or any thing offensive; to throw out 
offensively ; to asperse, to defame :—nex, To throw 
out of the mouth in a scattered manner. 


Spat’-ter-dash/-es, 151: s. pl. Coverings for the 
legs to keep them clear from mud, gaiters. 

Spat’-tle, s. Spittle. (Obs.) Spatting-poppy is the 
herb white-behen. : 

SPATULA=spat'-u-ld, 92: 8. A slice, an apo- 
oat fi instrument for spreading plasters, also 
spelled and called a Spattie. 

Spat/-u-late, a. Shaped like a spatula. [Bot.] 

SPAVIN=spav'-in, s. A tumor on the inside of a 
horse’s hough. 

Spav’-ined, (-ind, 114) a. Affected with spavin. 

To SPAWL=spiaul, v. #. To spatter saliva. 

Spawl, s. Spittle thrown ont scatteringly. 

SPAWN-=spawn, #. The eggs of fish or frogs 
ejected; any produce or offspring in contempt. 

To Spawn, v.@. and mn. To deposit as spawn; to 
yenerate, in contempt :—neu. To deposit eggs as fish; 
to issue as offapring. 

Spawn’-er, «. A female fish. 

SPAY, spay v. a. To render (a female teast? 


jucapable of being impregnated by taking out the 
uterus, 


To SPEAK=speke, | v. 2. and a. (Spake for 
I Spoxe=spoke, Spoke is obs.) Toutter words; 
Spoxen=spo/-kn, } to utter a discourse; to talk ; 
to give sound:—act. To utter, to pronounce ; to celebrate ; 
to address; to make known ; to express by signs. 
Speak’-er, $s. One that speaks; one that speaks well ; 
the prolocutor of the Commons. 
Speak’-ing, 8. Act of uttering words; declamation ; 


SPE 


tag-trum’pet, an instrument fu speaking to pas 
sons at a distance, 

Speak’-a-ble, a. That can be spoken ; that can speak 

SprecnH, (spectch) s. Language; a particular lan. 
guage; any thing spoken; talk ; oration; declaration. 

To Speech, v. . To harangue: this is disused: we 
uow use To § fy when we desire to express a 
meaning neurly sim.tar. 

Speech/-less, a. Dumb ; (in this literal sense little 
used ;) not speaking, silent. 

Speech’ -less-ness, s. State of being speechless. 

Spoxss’-m.4N, 8. One who speaks for another. 


SPEAR=spere, 134, 43: 8. A long pointed wee- 
pon, a lance; a lance with prongs to kill fish. 

To Spear, v.a. and #. To kill or pierce with a 
spear :—neu. To shoot up in form of a spear. 

@@~ The componnds are Spear’-grass, (long stiff grass :) 
Spear’-maa, (a soldier who uses a spear;) Spear’.mint, 

var’ thistle, Spear’-wort, (plants;) &c. 
SPECIAL, &c., SPECIE.— See in the ensuing class. 


SPECIES, spe’-sh’éez, 147, 101: ¢. sing. and 
pl. A class comprehended under a genus, gr (which is 
the same) a sort comprehended under a kind; that 
which is perceived with the degree of indistinctness 
that conceals its individual character, but nothing far- 
ther,—the idea of the Piatonists; (see Idea:) it is 
an old pharmaceutical term for any simple ingredicnt 
of a compound; it hkewise signified circulating money, 
but for this we now use Specie, which see lower. 

Spec’-ial, (spésh’-’a@l, 92, 94) a. and s. Pertain- 
ing’ toa species or sort; particular; appropriate; ex- 
traordinary; out of the common rank :—s. A par- 
ticular. Specialization, &c., see Supp. 

Spec’-ial-ly, ad. With application to a species, 


. with a particular application; peculiarly; above 


others. 


Spec’-ial-ty, s. A particular or peculiar case, a par- 
ticnlarity; a bond-bill; a deed: Speciality is the 


fame, 

To Spec’al-ize, v. a. To mentivn specially. (Obs) 

To Spac’=i-ry, (spéss'-6-l¥) v. a. To mention or 
show with particular marks of distinction, 

Spe-cif-ic, 88: a. and s. That makes a thing of 
the specics of which it is; that is appropriated to the 
cure of a particular distemper :—s. A specific medicine, 

Spe-cif’-t-cal, a. Specific. Specific gravity, Supp 

Spe-cif’-+-cal-ly, ad. So as to constitute a species. 

To Spe-cif’-i-cate, vw. a. To specify. [Hale.) 

Spe-cif’-i-ca’’-tiun, 89: 8. Act of specifying; the 
thing specified. 

Spr/-ciz, (spe’-sh’dy, 147) s. Coin in use as a 
circulating medium. 

Spec’-1-MEN, (spéss/-¢-mén, 92) s. A sample. 

Spr’-cious, (-sh’us, 147) 90: a. That is striking at 
first aspect, showy, superficially fair, plausible ; not 
solidly, but apparently good or right. 

Spe’-csous-ly, ad. With fair appearance. 

S pe/-ctows-ness, 8. State or quality of being specious. 

SPECK=spéck, s. A stain; a small epot. 

To 8 , v. a. To spot. 

Spec’-kle, 101: s. A speck, a little spot. 

To Speckle, v. a. To mark with small spots. 

Spec’-kled-ness, #. State of being speckled. 7 

SPECTACLE, spéck’-td-cl, 101: ¢. (Allied to 
Species, &c.) A show, a gaszing-stock; ary thing 
exhibited to the view as eminently remarkable; « 
theatrical exhibition: in the plural, glasees to assist 
the sight. Spec’-ta-tur-y. company at a spectacle. 

Spec’-ta-cled, a. Furnished with spectacles. 

Spec-tac’-u-lar, 81: a. Relating to shows. 

Spec-ta/-tion, 89: 8. Regard, respect. (Harvey.] 

Spec-ta’-tor, 38: 8. A louker on, a beholder. 


Spec-ta’-tor-ship, s. Act of beholding ; office of a 
spectator. 


The schen.es entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dic tionary. 
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Spec’-ta-to”-ri-ul, 90: a. 
Spec-ta’-tress, s, 
is the same. 


Of a spectator. 


Spac’-rrum, [at.] s. Something seen, but Appro- 
priately. the imaye of something seen cuntinuing after 


the eyes are closed; any optical image; pl. Spec’tra. 
Spec’-tre, (-tur, 159)'s. Apparition ; ghost. 
Srec!-u-1an, 34: @ Affording view, [Milton ;] as- 
sisting sight, [Philipe;) having the qualities of u 
mirror. 


To Spec’-u-late, 9. a. aud #. To consider with the 
mental eye, to meditate on. [Brown :)—new. To medi- 
tute, to contemplate; in a specisl sense, to lay out 
eerey with a view to more than usual success in 
trade. 

Spec”-u-la’-tist, & A speculator, 

Spec”’-u-la/-tor, s. An observer; a spy; one who 
forms theories; one who speculates in commerce. 

“u-la’-tur-y, a, Exercising speculation ; calcu- 
ted fur viewioy. 

Spec’-u-la"-tion, 89: ¢. View; mental view; men- 
tal scheme not reduced to practice ; act of speculating 
commercially ; iu Shakspeare, (Macb. iii. 4) power 
of sight. 

Spec’-u-la/-tive, 105: a. Given to speculation ; 
theoretical; pertaining to vision; prying. 

Spec"-u-la/-tive-ly, ad. Ina speculative manner. 

Spec’-u-la’-tive-ness, s. State of being speculative. 

Spec’-u-lum, s. A mirror, a looking-glass; a surgical 
instrument for dilating a part in order to view it, 

SPEECH, &c.—See under To Speak. 


To SPEED=sped:,) v.» and a. To make haste ; 
I Sexv=spéd, to have success; to have any 
Spep=spéd, J condition, good or ill:—act. 
To despatch; to hasten: to assist; i di a 3 to fur- 
nish ; to despatch in the sense of to kill. 
peed, 8. Quickness, despatch ; haste, hurry ; success, 
event; course or pace of a horse. 

Speed/-y, a. Quick, nimble ; quick in performance, 

Speed/-i-ly, ad. In a speody manner. 

Speed/-i-ness, s. Quality of being speedy. 

Speev’-ws1.t, s. Tho name of a plant. 

To SPEET=spet, v.a@. To stab. [Obs.j 

SPEIGHT, spait, 100, 162: s. A wood pecker ; 
also by old authors spelled Speckt and Specht. 

SPELK=spélk, s. A splinter. {Obs. or local.] 

SPELL=spél, 155: 2. Originally, a tale, a history , 
a form of words; hence, a charm by worls of occult 
power; a charm; hence, also, because in a company 
each must spell or tell his tale in tera, a turn of work, 
or vicissitude of labour. 

To Spell, v. a. and . Primarily, to relite, to teach ; 
to read ; to charm; [these senses are obsolete or un- 
usual :) to write with the La eg? letters ; tu read by 
naming letters singly :—rce. Tu form words of letters; 
to read unskilfully; to read. 

Spel’-liny, 8. Act of one that spells ; orthography. 

Spelt, pret. aud part. Spelled. (Cotloq.] 

To SPELT=spélt, v. a. To split. [Obs.} 

SPELTER=spél'-ter, s. Common zine. 

SPENCE=spéne., s. A larder, a buttery. 

Spen’-cer, s. A butler. [Obs.} 

SPENCER=spé€n’-cer, s. An outer coat or ‘acket 
Without skirts, named from the late Earl Spencer, 


(Obs. } 


To SPEND=spénd,| v. a. and n. To consume, to 
I Spenr=epSnt, } exhaust; to lay out; to ef- 
Svent=spént, | fuse; to squander; to harass: 


—new. To ninke expense; to Prove iu the use; to be 
employed in a use; to be lost. 
Spend’er, s. One who spends; a prodigal. 
d’-ing, s. Act or state of spending. ° 


Spend/-/hrift, s. A prodigal, a lavisher. 


A female spectator: Spectatrir 
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SPERABLE, spér:'-d-bl, a. That may be hoped. 
SPERM=sperm, 8. Seed ; seed of animals; spawn 
an oil obtained from the head of one kind of whale. 
Sper-mat’-ic, 88: a. Consisting of or relating to 

sperm: seminal: S;ermat’ical is the same. 

To Sper’-me-tize, r. n. To yield seed. (Brown. } 

Spen’-m4-ce!-11, (Corruptly, Par'macit'y.) s, 
“ The sperm of whale ;” the name of the white a.b- 
stance prepared from the oil incorrectly called sperm. 

Sper-mat’-o-ceix, 101: s A rupture occasioned 
by the contraction of the seminal vessels. 

Sprr-mow!-o-aist, 8. A seed-gatherer; a botanist. 

To SPERSE.—See To Sparse and To Disperse. 
(Spenser.] 

T SPET, SPET.—See To Spit. [Milton.] 

T SPEW=spi, 110: v. a. and #. To vomit; to 
eject as from the stomach; to eject with loathing :— 
neu, To vomit. 7 

Spew’-ing, 8. Act of vomiting. 

Spew’-y, a. Wet, foggy; [Local;1 hence, Spew/iness. 

SPHACELUS, sfass’-4-lis, 163: 8. Gangrene. 

To Sphac’-e-late, v. a. and x. To affect with a 
gangrene :—aew. To suffer with a gangrene, tv mourtify 

SPHAGNUM, sfay’-num, [ Lat.] s. Bog-moss. 

SPHENE, slénz, s. Literally, a wedge; a mineral. 

Sphe'-nuid, a. Like a wedge. (Anatwmy.] 

SPHERE, sfére, 163, 43: #. A solid body con 
tained under a single surface which in every part is 
equally distant from a puint within; a globe ; the 
globe ef the earth, though strictly a spheroid ; a star 
or planet ; circuit of motion, orl; compass of knuw-. 

ledge or action, province,—a sense denved from the 

notion of an active power emanatiug from und sui- 
rounding bodies. 

To Sphere, v. a. To place in a sphere; to form into 

w 


ro ; 

Sruer’-ic, (sffr/-ick, 88) @. and s. Globular 
planetary :—Spher’-ics, (s. pl.) Doctriue of the sphere 

Spher'-i-cal, u. Spheric. 

Spher’-i-cal-ly, ad. In form of a sphere. 

Spher’-i-cal-ness, +. Sphericity. 

Spher'-ule, 109: 8. A little sphere. 

SPuHer-uic’-r-r y, (-rtus’-d-téy, 84) 2. Rouudness. 


Sphe-roid’, s. A body like a sphere, but oblate or 


prolate. 


Sphe-roid/-al, a, Having the form of a sphervid : 


Cheyne uses Spheruid’i: al. 


Sphe-roid’-i-ty, s. Deviation from a sphere. 
Spherule.—See higher in the class. 
Spxe/-ry, a, Spherical. (Shakspeare. Milton.) 


SPHINCTER, sfingk’/-ter, 163: 8. A muscle 
that contracts or shuts. [Anatomy.] 

SPHINX, sfingks, 158, 154: s. An Egyptian 
monster with a virgin’s face and a vere be body, 

* said to have proposed riddles, and destroyed those wlio 
could not solve them; also the hawk-muth. 


SPHRAGID, sfrad’-gid, s. An ochreous clay. 
SPIAL=spi’-dl, s. (See To Spy.) A spy. (Bacon.] 
SPICATE.—See under Spike. 

SPICE=spice, s. A vegetable production fragrant ta 
the smell and pungent to the taste; that which gives 
flavour or pung: ncy ; a small quantity giving a sea- 
soning to a greater, 

Tu Spice, v. a. To season with spice; to season. 

Spi/-cer, #, One who deals in spice. 

Spi’-cer-y, 8. Spices collectively ; repository of spices, 

Spi/-cy, a. Producing spice ; aromatic. 

SPICK-AND SPA N=spick’-dnd-span, ad. Wits 
bright nnd glossy freshness. 

SPICKN EL=spick/-nél, s. The herb bearwort, 

SPICULA, &c.—See under Spike. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity ef sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, 1. e. missin, 
obi 


165: vizh-tn, « ¢. vision, 165 ttn, 166: thin. 166. 
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SPIDER-=spi'-der, s. The insect that spins a web 
Yo catch flies. 

@3a7° The compounds are Spi”.der-catch’er, (a bird ;) 

Spi’der-tike ; der-wort, (a plant;) &e. 

SPIGOT=sp g’-6t, 18: 8. A pin or peg put into 
the faucet to keep in the liquor. 

SPIK Esesptke, 8. An ear of corn or grain; a species 
of inflorescence, as in wheat, rye, lavender, &c.; 8 
cially, a smaller ies of lavender; also, from its 
resemblance in shape, a long nail, generally of iron ; 
a shoot. 

To Spike, v. a. To fasten with spikes; to set with 
spikes; te stop the vent of with spikes, as cannon. 
Spiked, 114,143: a Spleate ; terminating in aspike 

or point; stopped at the vent. 

Spi/-ky, a. Having a sharp point. 

Spike’-let, s. A small spike of a large one. [Bot.] 

Sprme/-narn, s. “ Earof nard,’’ the name of a plant ; 
and of the oil or balsam procured from it. 

Spr’-caTr, a. Having a spike or ear. (Iot.) 

= pr Nl $. Quality of being spiked. [Disused ] 
o Spi’-cu late, v. a, To make spiked or pointed. 

Spi/-cu-le, (-lée, 103) s. pé. Small spikes. (Bot) 

SP1LL-=spil, s. A small shiver of wood, or thin bar 
of iron; it has also been used to signify a slip of paper; 
and, formerly, a small quantity of money. 

To SPiLLespil, v. a. and #. To shed, to lose by 
shedding; to throw away :—new. To waste, to be la- 
vishs; to be shed or lost. 

Spil/-ler, s. One who spills ; a kind of fishing-line. 

Spilt, pret. and part. Spilled. (Colloq.) Spenser, in 
one place, uses it for Sprinkled. 

SpiltA, 2. That which is spilled. (Shaks.] 

7o SPIN=spin, | v.a. and a. (Span for the pret. 
I Spun=spun, is obs.) To draw out and twist 

Spun=sptn, J into threads; to extend to a 
great length; to protract; to form as by spinning; to 
put iuto a turning motion :—res, To exercise the art 
of spinning; to twirl; to gush or issue with a whirl 
by reason of the force. 

Spinp1.e, &c.— See lower in the class. 

Spin’-ner, s. One who spins; a spider, but specially 
the gurden spider with long jointed legs. 

Spin’-ning, 8. and a, The act of drawing or forming 
threads :—adj. Used fur spinning: Spin”.ning-wheel’, 
that by which, since the disuse of the rock, thread is 
drawn: Spin’-ning-jen’ny, a complicated machine for 
spinning woul or cotton. 

Spinny.—See lower in the class. 

Svinte, 8 A woman that spins; in law, the ge- 
neral name for a girl or maiden. 

Spin’-stry, 105: 8. The work of spinning. (Milton.) 

Spin’-p1.g, 101: 8. The pin or rod used in spinning: 
wheels, by which the thread fs twisted, and on which 
it is wound; any slender pointed rod meant to turn 
roand for whatever use. a 

To Spin’-dle, v. n. To shoot or grow like a spindle. 

> The compounts are Spin" dle-legs’ or Spin''dle-shanks’, 
(a tall, slender person, in contempt ;) Spin”dle-shaped’; 
Spin’dle-tree’, (a plant ;) &c. 

Spin/-ny, a. Small, slender. [Disused.) 

SPINACH, spin/-Ags, 149, 99: s. A vegetable 
much cul for the table: it ls also spelled Spinage. 

SPINA L.—See under Spine. 

SPINDLE, &c.—Sce under To Spin. 

SPINE=spine, 3 The backbone: see lower. 

Spi/-nal, a. Belouging to the backbone. 

Sping, 8. A thurn of the substance of the wood. 

Spi’-nows, 120: a. Thorny, ful) of spines. 

Spi/-ny, a. Thoruy, briery, perplexed. 

Spi/-net, 8. A small woud: see also lower. (B. Jon.) 

Spi-nes’-cent, a. Becoming hard and thorny. 

Spi-nif/-er-ows, a. Producing spines. 


SPI 


Spi-nos/-s-ty, s. Crabbedness; thorny perpiextty. 
Spi-net’, (spé-nét’,) s. An instrument with keys 


like a rd, named from the thura or quill by 
which the wires are struck. 


SPIN ELam=spin’-1, s. A mineral substance of the 
gemorder. Spin’-el-lane, a variety of zeolite. 

SPINESCENT, &c., SP1N ET.—See under Spine. 

SPINK, spingk, 158: s. A Gnch. 

SPINNER, SPINNING, &c.—See umler To Spin. 

SEOs: SPINOUS, SPINY.—See under 
Spine. 


SPINOZISM, spi’-nd-zism, s. The doctrines of 
Spinoza, bora at Amsterdam, 1638: he taught that 
there is but one substance in nature having infinite 
attributes, and that spirits, including God himself, are 
but modifications of that substance. 


SPINSTER, SPINSTRY.—See under To Spin. 

SPIRACLE, spi’-rd-cl, 101: s. A vent, a pore. 

Sv1-1ta-TION.—B8ee under To Spire. 

SPIRAL=spire'-@l, 45: a. Circularly involved 
like a ccrew; winding. 

Spi-ral-ly, ad. In aspiral form. 

Spire, 8. A carve or spiral line; any thing wreathed 
or contorted; any thing growing up taper; a round 
pyramid; asteeple; the top or uppermost point. 


-To Spire, v. 2. To shoot up pyramidically. 


Spired, 114: a, Having a spire. 

Spi/-ry, a. Pyramidal ; wreathed, curled. 

To SPIRE=spir:, v. 2. To breathe. [Disnsed.] 

Spi-ra’-tion, 89: s. A breathing. (Barrow.] 

Spiw-it, (aplr’-it, 94, 129) s. Literally, breath; a 
mark to denote an aspiration; by figurative ap 

rintion, the name of any intelligent being believed te 

1ave existence, yet by our present senses im 
ceptible; (see Spiritualist below ;) also an apparition, 
or that which is apparent to sight, but nut otherwise 
perceptible, unless sometimes, asin Jub iv., perceptible 
also by the ears an aerial being geverally: in other 
senses, temper; ardour, courage; genius, vigour of 
mind ; turncr power of mind; intellectual perception ; 
eagernesa, desire; man of activity or iota bd ait in 
the plural, persons distinguished by qualities of mind; 
also those properties of vur animal nature which pro- 
doce intellectual alacrity; essential quality; any 
thing eminently refined; an inflammable liquor raised 
by distillation. 


Spir’-it-al-ly, ad. By means of the breath. (Holder.; 
To Spir’-it, v. a. To insptrit; to entice. 
Spir’-it-ed, a. Lively, vivacious; full of fire. 
Spir’-it-ing, s. The work of aspirit. (Shaks. Temp } 
Spir’-it-ed-ly, ad. Ina spirited manner. 
Spir’-it-ed-ness, s. Disposition or make of mind. 
Spir-it-ful, 117: a. Full of spirit. 
Spir’-it-ful-ly, ad. In a sprightly manner. 
Spir’-it-fel-ness, s. Sprightliness, liveliness. 
Spir’-it-less, a. Having no breath; (this is literal ;? 
deprived of vigour or courage; dejected, low. 
Spir-it-less-ly, ad. Without spirit or exertion. 
Spir’-it-less-ness, s. State of being sptriticss. 
Spir’-1-tows, a. Partaking the qualities of a suirit, 
spirituous, 
Spir’-1-tous-ness, s. State of being spiritous, 
Spir/-it-u-al, (spir’-it--dal, collog.  spir-tt- 
choo-@l, 147) a. Having or partaking the nature 
of a spirit, existing imperceptibly to the organs o: 
sense ; mental, intellectual ; separated from the thingt 
of sense; in a special application, ecclesiastical, nut 


lav or temporal: from this last sense Shakspeare gets 
Spir’itualty, which he uses fur clergy. 


Spir’-it-w-al-ly, ad. 1 a spiritual manner. 
Spir’-it-u-al’-i-ty, 8. Quality of being spiritaal 
To Spir’-if-w-al-ize, v. a. To extract inflammable 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which) the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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spirit from; to raise by distillation; to purify from the 
feculence of the world ; toconvert toa spiritual meaning. 

Spir’-it-u-al-ist, . One who professes a regard to 
spiritual things; one whose profession is spiritual; 
also, one who admits the reality of an intelligent bein 
dietinet from the perceptible universe: this detinition’ 
includes all who are not materialists; (see Materialist.) 
Spiritualists, however, with respect tothe human miod 
or soul, seem to hold different opiniuns, so as to bring 
them under the different denominations of Platonists 
and Anti-Platonists: the Platonists believe the soul to 
be quite distinct from the body, in such a manner that 
death is the literal separation of one from the other, 
the one contieusng to exist as mere matter, the other 
as an intelligent being whose substance is intelligence 
or intellectuality merely: the Anti-Platonists deem 
mind or soul to be nothing more than a name for the 
capabilities of sensation, perception, and thought, 
with which man is endowed simply in consequence of 
his Maker's will; that these capabilities cease at 
death as motion ceases in a rollin ] when it comes 
fo a state ofrest; and c.nsequently that a future state 
of existence is not the existence of the soul separately 
from the body, which is the doctrine of the pure Pla- 
tonists; nor of the re-union of the soul with the body 
efter the former has for a while existed separately, 
which is the opinion perhaps of the majority of Chris- 
tians, but is the raising of the body, through the power 
of the Creator, under new circumstances of existence, 
a panes body from that which waa a materia) body, 
and this is the opinion of the Anti-Platonists among 
Christians, 

Spir’-it-u-ows, a. Heving tenulty and activity of 
parts; lively, airy, vivid; ardent, inflammable, as 
Spirituous liquors. Spir’itous liquors would perhaps be 
better; yet Spirttwous is more usual in this ap; lica- 
tion. 

Spir’-it-u-ows-negs, s. The quality of being spirituous. 
Spir’ituos”ity is not in use, See other related words, S. 

To SPIRT=spert, 35: v. mn. and a. To spring or 
stream out, asa fluid, suddenly, or at intervals :—acé. 
To throw ont in a jet. 

Spirt, s. Sudden ejection ; sudden effort; a fit. 

To Spir’-tle, v. a. To shoot scatteringly. 

SPIRY.—See under Spiral. 

SP1SS=spiss, a. Close, firm, thick. (Disused.] 

Spis’-sa-ted, a. Thickened. 

Spis’-si-tude, s. Grossness, thickness. 

SPIT=spit, s. A long prong on which meat is 
roasted; the depth of earth which a spade pierces at 
unce, 

To Spit, v. a. (Regular.) To thrust through. 

Spit’-ted, @. Shot out into length, as a deer’s horn: 
hence Spifter, a young deer. 

To SPIT,) ==spit, v. a. and ». (Spat for the pret. 
I Svit, ) is obsolescent, and Spitten for the part. 

Spit, } obsolete.) To eject from the moath :— 
neu. To throw out spittle or moisture from the mouth. 

Spit, s. Spittle: it occurs fur Spaddle: hence Spit’- 
venom, poison from the mouth. 

Spi1’-T1.£, s. The moisture of the mouth, saliva: fur 
its other sense, see Spital. Spittoon’, a spitting trough. 

SPITAL=spit’-dl, 12: s. A charitable foundation, 
a hospital, of which word it is said to be a corruption ; 
but our ancestors distinguished a Spital or Spittle from 
a hospital: the former was a lazar-house, the latter an 
alms-house: (Obes. or Vulg.} It is still used adjectively 
in a few phrases. 

To SPITCHiCOCK=spitch’-céck, v. a. To split 
[an eel) lengthwise, and broil it: hence, a Spitch'cock. 

SPITE=srpite, s. Maliee, rancour, hate: Jn spile of, 
notwithstanding, in defiance of 

To Spite, v.a. To meditate or do mischief to; to 
thwart malignantly ; to till with spite, to offend. 

Spite’-ful, 117: @. Filled with spite, malignant. 

Spite’-ful-ly, ad. Maliciously, malignantly. 

Spite’-ful-ness, s. Malice, malignity. 

SPITTLE.—Svee ander Lo Spit. 


SV’O 


SPLANCH NOLOGY, splingk-ndi'-d- géy, 158, 
161, 87: s. Doctrine of the visc-ra or bowels. 

To SPLASH=splash, vr. a. and m. To strik+ or 
dash a fluid upon or over, especially muddy water or 
mud s—seu. Tu strike and dash something fluid so as 
to make it fly about. 

Splash, s. Water or mud thrown up as from a pool ; 
8 noise of effect as from a splash. 

Splash’-y, a. Wet and muddy; apt to daub. 

To SPLAY=splay, v. a. Originally, to spread as 
for display; hence, to spread or tura from a natural or 
usual position: To splay a Aurseis to dislocate or breah 
his shoulder- bone, 

Splay, a. Broad, turned as by design to show: 
A foot isa broad fuot turned outward; hence 
Splay’ footed: A Splay’-muuth isa mouth widened on 


urpose, 
SPLEEN=splén, 8 The milt, a soft part of the 
viscera of animals, whose use is not well understood; 
it is the supposed seat of melancholy, anger, or vex- 
ation; somtimes of perverse mirth; hence anger ; 
melancholy ; a fit of some passiou; immoderate merri- 
ment: in the time of Pope and Addison it was the 
fa>hionable name for what was also called vapours, 
and is now, by various phrases, attributed to the nerves. 
Spleened, 114: a. Having the spleen taken out. 
Spleen’-y, a. Angry, peevish ; humourous. 
Spleen’-ful, 117: a. Angry; fretful; melancholy. 
Spleen/-less, a. Kind, gentle, mild. 
Spleen/-wort, 141: s. Miltwaste, a plant. 
Sp1zn’-ic, a. Belonging to the spleen. 
Splen’-ish, a. Fretful, peevish. [Drayton.] 
Splen!-e-tic, 81: a. and s. Affected with spleen, 
peevish: Aplenet’ical (88) is the same :—s. A splenetie 
person. Splenet‘ics, medicines to relieve splcen. 
Splen/-s-tive, 105: a. Hot, fiery, passionate. [Shake] 
SPLENDENT-splén’-dént, a. Bnght, shining. 
Sp.en’-pip, a. Showy, magnificent, brilliant, 
Splen’-did-ly, ad. In a splendid manner. > 
Splen’-drows, a. Having splendor. (Drayton.] 
Splen/-dor, 191, 38: s. Great brightness; lustre ; 
power of shining; magnificence; pomp. 
SPLENETIC, SPLENIC, &c. —See 


Spleen. 

SPLENT=splént, & A callous swelling on the 
shank-bone of a horse's leg, that often spoils its shape. 

To SPLICE, splice, v. a. To join by interweaving : 
hence alice: (s.) an interweaving. 

SPLIN =asplint, 8s. A fragment split off; a thin 
piece of wood to keep a set bune in its place. 

To Splint, v. a. To splinter. [Shaks.} 

Splint/-er, s. A splint; a thin piece of wood. 

7o Splint’-er, v. a. and m. To shiver, to break into 
fragments or splinters; to secure by splints, to sup- 
port :—nea. Tu be shivered or break into splinters. 

Tu Sen | ti v.a. and n. To divide ongi- 


under 


1 Seuit, tudinally ; to divide ; to cleave, to rive, 
Spuit, J to crack, to rend :—neuw. To burst in 
sundder, to crack; to be broken as against rocks, 

Split’-ter, 36: 8. One who splits. 

SPLUTTFER=splat-ter, s. Sputter; bustle. [Vulg.] 

To Splut!-ter, v. ». To speak confusedly. 

SPODOMANCY, *pdd"-6-mdn/-cdy, 87 : 2. Di- 

“vination by ashes. 

Spop/-u-MENR, 8. Prismatic triphane spar. 

To SPOIL=spoil, 29: v. a. and a. (See also un- 
der To Spoliate.) To currupt, to mar, to mabe use- 
less :—neu. To decay, to grow useless, 

Spoil, s. (See also under To Spoliate.) Corruy ion, 
the cast skin ofa snake ; cause of corruption. 

Spoil/-er, 8. One who corrupts: see also lower. 
Speak. 


The sn = is used after modes of spelling thet bave no irregularity of souno. 
Consonants; mish-Wn, 8. ¢. mission, 165  vizh-tin «.¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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SPOKE=spoke, s. The radius of a wheel. 
Spoxt!-sHAVE, 8. A plane to smooth block-shells. 
To SPOLIATE, spo/-lé-ate, 90: v. a. To rob. 
3)o!-li-a!-tion, 89: 8. Act of robbery or privation. 
To Sroit, v.a. and a. (See also above in its place.) To 
spoliate, to seize and plunder by furce, with of befure 
the thing taken :—rew. I'v practise plunder or rubbery. 

Spoil, s. Plander, pillage, booty; robbery. 

Spoil!-er, 8, A robber: see also in iis place. 

SPONDEE=spdn'-déy, s. A foot, thas, no-lt. 

Spon-da’-ic, a. Made cf or pertaining to spondees. 

SPONDY L=spon’-dil, ¢. A joint of the spine. 

SPONGE, spinge, 116: s A porous marine sub- 
stance, used for wiping or cleaning, and fur imbibing 
moisture. Spongia, &c , see Supp. 

To Sponar, v.@. and #. To wipe away as with a 
sponge; to elean with a sponge; to drain as by a 
sponge; to squeeze as from a spunge ; henee, to get by 
meau atts:—sex. To suck in as a sponge; to hang vo 
others for maintenance. 

Spon!-ger, 8. One who sponges. 

Spon/-ging, a. Squeezing out what remains: hence 
a Spyag'ing-house’, asa name for a builif's honse. 

Spon'-gy, . 
imbibing ; soaked: Spung’ius is less used. 

Spon’-gi-ness, 8. Quality of being spongy- 

SPONK.—See Spunk. 

SPONSAL=spin/-sdl, a. Relating so marriage. 

SPONSION, spon’-shun, 90: 8. A pledging. 

Spon/-sor, 8. One who is surety for another. 

SPONTANEOUS, spin-ta/-né-tis, 90, 120: a. 
Voluntary ; arising from present will; acting or grow- 
ing of itself. 

Spon-ta’-ne-owe-ly, ad. In a spontaneous manner. 

Spon-ta’-ne-oas-ness, & Quality of being spun- 
taneous, 

Spon’-ta-ne”-+-ty, 84: s. Spontaneousness. 

SPONTOON =spin- toon’, s, A kind of half pike. 

SPOOL=spd0l, 8. A piece of cane, reed, or woud, 
to wind yarn upon ; also called, if small, a quill. 

To SPOOM=spiom, v. 2. To be driven with 
steady force, asa ship; (Dryden:] To Spoon, proba- 
oly the same word, is used by some old writers tu the 
seuse of to put b-fure the wind in a gale. 

SPOON=spé0n, a A small bowl with ao handle, 
used at table for taking up liquids. 

Spoon!-ful, 117: 2. As much fluid as a spoon can 


held; a small quantity; definitely, in mediciar, half 


an ounce. 

@@~ Other compounds are Spoon’-bill, (a bird 3) Spona’- 
drift, (a sprinkling of sea-water swept over a vessel in 
a icra) Spook -meat, (liquid fvod ;) Spuwn-wort, 
(scurvy: TCALs 

SPORADICAL, spé-r&d/-é-cal, @. Single, scat- 
tered, in reference todiseases, as opposed to Epidemrcal. 

Spor’-4-pEs, 10]: 9. pé. Scattered isles, stars, &c. 

SPORT, spo’urt, 130: s. Play, diversion, game, 
or any thing produce’ mirth or pleasure; the mirth 
or pleasure enjoyed; that with which one plays; con- 
temptuous mirth, mock; in a special sense, fowling. 
hunting, fishing, and the like; play as of words, 

To Sport, v. a. and #. To divert, with a reciprocal 
pronoun ; to represent spurtfull; :—nes. To play, to 
frolic ; to trifle. 

Sport/-ful, 117: a. Merry; wanton; ludicrous. 

Sport’-ful-ly, ad. In a sportful manner. 

Sport’-ful-ness, s. Play, merriment, frolie. 

Sport/-ing-ly, ad. In jest, in sport. 

Sport’-ive, 105: a. Gay. merry ; wanton. 

Sport!-ive-ness, 8. Gayety, play; wantonness. 

Sport!-less, a. Joyless, ead. 

Sports’-man, &. One who pursues field spurts. 


a. Like a sponge; having the quality of 


SPR 


SPORTULE=spaur-tul:, 37: 8 Av alms 

Spor-tu-lar-y, a. Subsisting on alms. (Bp. Hall.; 

SPOT=spot, s. A mark, a speck; a blo. a stain 
a small extent of place; any pacticular place. 

To Spot, v. a. To make a spot or spots on ; to trint. 

Spot’-ter, 36: s. One who spots. 

Spot’-ty, a. Full of spots: hence Spot’tiness. 

Spot’-ted-ness, s. State of being spotty. 

Spot’-less, a. Without spot ; immaculate. pare. 

Spot'-lesarness, 3. State of being spotless. 


| SPOUSAGE, spow’-zdye, 151: s. An espousing. 


Spou'-sal, a. and s. Nuptial, bridal:—s. Marriage. 

Spouse, (spowz, 189) s. Husband or wife. 

To Spouse, v.a. To espouse. (Spenser. Milton.) 

Spouse’-less, a. Wanting a husband or wife. 

SPOUT, spowt, 31: s. A pipe; a projecting 
mouth to a vessel; a cataract. 

To Spout, v, a. and #. To pour violently as from a 
spout; by a colloquial figure, to utter or deliver by 
way of practice, in the manner of a mouthing actor 
ur orator :—new. To issue as from « spout. 


Spout’-er, s. One who spouts speeches. 

SPRAG=sprag, a. Sprightly. (Shaks.] 

To SPRAIN=s raw, v. @. To overstrain the lige 
ments, as of a joint. 

Sprain, s. A bad strain without dislocatiun. 

SPRAINTS=spraints, s. pé. Dung of an otter. 

SPRANG.—See To Spring. [Obsolesceut.} 

SPRAT=sprat, 8. A small sea-fish. 

To SPRAWL==sprawl, v. 8. To spread or stretch 
the body and limbs widely and at rauduom, generally 
while in a lying postare ; to strugglr. 

SPRAY=spray 8. Extremity of a branch. 

SPRAY=spray. 8. The foam of the sea. 

To SPREAD,, spréd, 120: v.a@ and #. To 
1 Spaxgap, tend in all directions; to extend is 

Sprean, breadth; to stretch, to extend; to 
cover :—nex. To extend or expand. 

Spread, 8. Extent, compass ; expansion of parts. 

Spiead/-er, s. One that spreads ; publisher. 

S pread!-ing, 8. An expanding or extending. 

SPRENT.—See To Sprinkle. [Obs.] 

SPRIG=sprig, s. A small branch. 


Sprig gy, (-gudy, 77) a. Full of small branches. 

SPRIGHT, sprite, 115, 162: 8. Power which 
gives cheerfulness and courage: for other seners, see 
Sprite. A wooden arrow formerly shot from a musket. 

Spreght’-ful, 117: a. Sprightly; vigorous. 

Spright/-ful-ly, ad. Briskly, vigorously. 

Spright/-ful-ness, s. Sprightliness. 

Spright’-ly, a. Gay, brisk, lively, vivacions. 

S pright’-li-ness, s. Quality of being sprightly. 

Spright'-less, a, Dull, enervated, sluggish. 

To SPRING=spring,| v.”. and a. (Sprang for 
1 Spruno=spriing, ¢ the prel. is obsuleseot, 

Srpruna=sprung,) and Sprong has long been 

obsolete.) To rise out of the ground ; hence, to arise, 
to come into existence, to issue, to proceed, to ; 
to issue from a fountais; hence, to appear saddenly, 
to rush hastily, to bound, to leap, to jump, to start, to 
fly with elastic power, to rise as from a covert or source, 
to shout :—act. T+ start or rouse as game; tu produce 
unexpectedly; tu contrive ona sudden; to cause by 
starting as applied toa leak ina ship; to discharge 
as applied to a mine; Thomson, in one place, uses 
it for to spring orer. 

Spring, s. The season in which plants spring from 
the ground,—the vernal season; that from which 
water spriays,—a source. @ fountain; thet which sui- 
denly rises of itself frum a bent position,—an clastic 
body: henre, elastic power; any active power; a leap 


The schemes entire, and the principles to wbich the members refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Fowels: gatd-way: chapman: pa- pa’: 
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a hound, a sudden effort; a start of plank, a leak; a 

source, 4 rise, a cause; a plant, s shoot; a youth, (see 

Springal;) that part of a hog which shovts out from 
body,—a hand or shoulder. 

SPrINGAL, SPaRiNGu.—See lower in the class. 

Spring’-er, 72: 8. One who rouses game ; a plant. 

Spring’-ing, 8. Growth, increase: the part of an 
arch which rises from the pier. 

Spring’-y, 72, 105: a. Having the quality of a 
spring or elastic body ; full of water springs. 

Spring’-i-ness, s. Elasticity. 

egy” The com pounds are Spring’-Aalt, (a halting or lame. 
ness in which a horse twitches up his legs Spring’ - 
head, (a fountain ;) Spring’-tide, (a tide which peri- 
odically rises higher than ordinary ;) Spring’-wheat, 
(wheat to be sowed in the spring ;) &c. 

Sprina/-41, 72, 12: s. A youth. (Spenser.) 

Srrinog, (sprinje, 64) s. That which, fastened to 
an elastic body, catches by a spring or jerk,—a gin, a 
noose. 

Tv Springe, v. a. To ensnare, to entrap. 

To SPRINKLE, spring’-kl, 158, 101: v. a. and 
x. (Sprent, once used for the part., is quite obsolete. ) 
To scatter, to disperse; to wet or besprinkle :—nes. To 
perform the act of scattering in drops. 

Sprin’-kle, s. A smali quantity scattered; in Spen- 
ser, a utensil tosprinkle with, - 

Sprin'-kler, s. One that sprinkles. 

Spria/-kling, s. Act of a sprinkler; small quantity. 

To SPRIT=sprit, v. a. and *. To spirt or sprout. 

Sprit, 8 Shoot, sprout; a pole. 

Sprir’-sain, s. A sail extended by a sprit. 

SPRITE=sprite, 8. (Gee Spright, with which this 
word is originally identical.) A spirit. 

@ay~ For Spriteful, &c., Spritely, &c., see Sprightful, Xe. 

Tc SPROUT=sprowt, v. ». To shoot as the seed 
of a plant; to ramify; to grow. 

Sprout, s. A shoot of a vegetable; in the plural, 
young coleworts. 

SPRUCE, Sproice 109: s. A species of fir: 
Spruce-beer’ is leer tinctured with the fir: Spruce- 
leath’er is a corruption of Prussian leather. 

SPRUCE, spridce, a. Nice, neat, trim. 

To Spruce, v. a. and n. To trim, to dress :—new. 
To dress with affected neatness. 

Spruce’-ly, ad. In a neat, trim manner. 

Spruce’-ness, s. Neatness without elegance. 

SPRUE, sprd6, 109: s. Matter furmed in the 
mouth in certain diseases; scoria ov dross. 

SPRUNG.—See To Spring. 

To SPRUNT=sprunt, v. ». To spring. (Obs.) 

Sprunt, a. and s. Growing, vigorous, active :—s. 
One still young, but vigorous; a spring, a leap. (Obs." 

Sprunt’-ly, ad. Youthfully, sprucely. (B. Jon.) 

SPRY=spry, «. Lively; active, nimble. (Local.) 

SPUD=spud, s. A short knife; any thing short in 
contempt. (Disused.} 

SPUME=spumeg, 8. Foam, froth. 

To Spume, v. n. To froth, to foam. 

Spu/-mous, Spu/-my, a. Foamy, frothy. 

Spu-mes’-cence, s. Frothiness; state of foaming. 

SPUN .—See To Spin. 

Seun’-Hay, 8. Hay twisted for carnage. 

Svun/-yarn, s. A line of rope yarns twisted. 

SPUNGE, &c.—See Sponge, &c. 

SPUNK, spingk, 158: 8. Touchwood; hence, in 
vulyar style, temper easily kindled, mettle, spirit. 

SPUR=spur, 39: s. A goad worn at the heel by 
nursemen ; any thing resembling or acting as a spur; 
incitement, stimulus; the sharp puints in the legs uf a 
cock ; a sBag. 

Tv Spur, v. a. and ”. To prick with the spur; to 


. 


SQU 


incite; to urge or drive forward:—xes. To travel very 
fast, to press forward. 

Spur’-rer, 129 : s. One who spurs. 

Spur-re-er, 8. One who makes spurs. 

ea The compounds are To po oat ara (to hurt with the 
spur, whence Spur’-gall, .3) Sper-roy‘al, (an old 
gold coin; Sper’-way, (a horse-way, ) &c. 

SPURGE=spurge, s. A purgative plant. 

ga Amony the etymological relations are Spurge’-flaz; 
Spurge laurel j Spurge’-vlive ; Spurge’-wurt, &c. 

Speun/-cina, 8. A purging, a discharge. [B. Jon.) 

SPURIOUS, spiir’-d-its, 49, 90, 120: a. Not 
genuine; not legitimate; adulterine. 

Spu/-ri-ous-ly, ad. Counterfeitly. 

Spu/-ri-ovs-ness, 8 State of being spurious. 

SPURLING==sparl’-ing, s. A small sea fish. 

To SPURN-=s , 39: va. and m. To kick, 
to reject with disdain; to treat with contempt :—se«. 
To manifest disdain; to make contemptuous oppo- 
sition; to kick up the heels. 


Spurn, s. Kick; disdainful rejection. 

Spurn/-er, & One who spurns. 

SPURNEY=spur-ndy, s. A plant: Spur’-ry 
also a plant, is probably a corruption of the same word 

SPURR ER, SPUR IER.—See under Spur. 

To SPURT, &c.—See To Spirt. . 

SPUTATION, spd-ta/-shiin, s. Act of spitting. 

Spu’-ta-tive, 105: a. Spitting much. 

To Spur’-rEr, 36: v. x. and a. To spit in scatterea 
small ¢rops as in rapid speaking ; to speak hastily and 
obscurely :—act. To throw out or utter with haste und 
Boise, 

Sput’-ter, s Moisture sputterod ov: 

Sput’-ter-er, s. One that sputters. 

SPY=spy, s. One on the watch to catch and send 
intelligence of private or party transactions. 

To Spy, v. a. and #. To see, to gain sight of, to espy ; 
to explore; to gain a kuowledgs of by artifice :—neu. 


To search narrowly. 
@@~ The compounds are Spy/- boat, Spy’-glass, &c. 


SQUAB, skwoh, 188, 140: a. ad. and s. Thick 
and stout, fat, awkwardly bulky; newly hatched aud 
unfeathered -~-ado. With a heavy fall as ofsomethiny 
plump and fat:—s. A thick-stuffed cushion; a kind 
of sofa. 

Tu Squab, v. ". To fall plump. 

Squab/-by, Squab’-bish, a. Thick, fat, heavy. 

b’-pie, s. Pie made of squab pigeons. 

Tv SQUABBLE, skwOb/-bl, 1838, 140, 101: v2 
To Lid ie to debate peevishly, to wrangle. 

‘-ble, s. A scuffle, a wrangle, a brawl 
Squab/-bler, 36: s. A contentious person, a brawler, 
SQUADRON, skwéd’-rén, 188, 140: 5. Pri- 

marily, a square or square form, and hence a body of 
troupsdrawo up in some regulas form ; part of an 
army, a troop; part of a feet: hence Syuad’roned, (a.,) 
form -d into squadrons, 

Saran, s A little party or set of so aiers sent apart 
lor some purpose, often that of practising their exer 
cise; hence, a set of peop.e. 

SQUALID, skwSl/-id, 140: @ Foul, filthy. 

Squul’-id-ness, s. Dirtiness: Sguatid’ity is the same. 

Sqca’-.or, (skwa’-lor, [Lat.] 142) s. S ,ualid- 
ness; the appearance of one who, from great distress, 
neglects his person. 

To SQUALL, skwadul, 140: v. 2. To crv out as 
a child ur a woman frighted. 

Sgeall, s. Loud scream; sudden gust of wind. 

Squal/-ler, 8. A screamer. 

Sgqwal'-ly, a. Abounding with squalls, gusty 

SQUAMOUS, skwa’-mus, 188, 142: a. Scaly. 

Squa’-mi-form, a. Having the shape of scales. 

Squa-mig’-er-owa, 87, 64: a. Bearing scales. 


The sign — is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-Un, &. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, 3. e. vision. 165: din, 166: thén. 166. 
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To SQUANDER, skwin’-der, 188, 140: v. a. 
To scatter or spend profusely; formerly, to scatter 
in a simple or general sense. 

Squan'-dert, 8. Act of squandering. 

Squan/-der-er, 8. A spendthrift, a waster. 


SQUARE, skwar, 188, 41: a. and s. Having 
four equal sides and four right angles; forming a right 
angle; cornered; well set, strong; in figurative senses, 
fitting, suitable ; equal, exact, honest, fair: Square rout, 
the number which, multiplied by itself, produces the 
square, as 4 is the square root 16: Square number, 
one whose root can be exactly found:—s. A square 
figure ; the product of a number multiplied into itself; 
a space of ground with houses on each side; a quartile 
in astrology; a rule by which workmen form their 
angles; hence, in authors not quite modern, rule, 
regularity, exact proportion; capacity to measure; 
squadron; level, equality, conformity : it occurs in the 
plural with allusion to the squares of a chess-board. 

To Square, v. a. and ». To form as a square; to 
form with right angles; to multiply into itself; to 
adjust, to accommodate, to make even; to form quar- 
tile with; to place (sails) at right angles with the 
kee] :—neu. To suit, to fit; totake an attitude of offence 
or defence,—a sense formerly general,but now restricted 
to the attitudes of a boxer. 

Sguare’-ly, ad. Suitable, in conformity. [1676.] 

Sguare’-ness, 8. State of belng square. 

SQUARROSE, skwor-roce’, 188, 140, 152: a. 
Jagged. rough; seurfy or full of seales. [Botany.] 

To SQUASH, skwdsh, 188, 140: v. a. To crush 
into pulp, to batter or make flat. 

Squash, s. Auy thing easily squashed; specially, a 
surt of pompion otherwise called vegetable marrow; 
any thing unripe, in contempt; a sudden fall; shock 
of soft bodies. 

To SQUAT, skwdt, 188, 140: v. ". To sit down 
on the hams or heels; to sit cowering, or close to the 
ground; in America, to settle on an»ther's land with- 
out pretence of title: hence, a Squafter. 

Squat, a, and s. Cowering, close to the ground ; 
resembling one who equats,—short and thick :—s. The 
posture of one who squats; a sudden fall; among 
miners, a bed of ore extending but toa little distance ; 
hence the word is applied specially to a miveral which 
consists of tin ore and spar. 

SQUAW, skwiu, s. A female or wife, so denomi- 
Dated in some of the native American tribes. 

To SQUEAK, skweak, 188: v. ». To cry witha 
shrill acute tone. 

Squeak, s. An acute shrill cry; a quick cry. 

Squeak’-er, 36: 8. One that squeaks. 

To SQUEAL, skweal. v. 2. To squeak continuously. 

SQUEAMISH, skweam’-ish, 183: a. Having a 
stomach easily turned; hence, fastidious, easily dis- 
gusted. — 

Squeam’-ish-ly, ad. In a fastidious manner. 

Syueam/-ish-ness, 8. State of being squeamish. 

Squeal-sy, (-zéy, 151) @. Queasy, squeamish. 

Squea’-si-ness, s. Queasiness, nausea. 

To SQUEEZE, skwecz, 188, 189: v. a. and n. 
To press or crush between two bodies; to press; to 
oppress by extortion; to hevass:—neu. To force way 
through close ies. . 

Squeeze, s. Compression, pressure. 

Squeez'-ing, 8. Act of squeezing. 

Tob SQUELCH, skwéltch, v. a. To crush. 

Squelch, s. A flat, heavy fall (Vulg.] 


SQUIB, skwib, 183: s. A little firework that 


whizzes and cracks; a flash; a lampoon; a pretty fellow. 


SQUILL, skwil, 188, 155: s A bulbous plant 


used in medicine; a crustaccous fish; an insect. 
SQUINANCY, skwin'-dn-cey, 8. A quinsy. 
SQUINT, skwint, 188: a. and s. Louking ob- 


liquely ; looking suspiciously :—s. An oblique look. 


Stab’- 
Stab/-bing-ly. ad. Maliciously. (Bp. Parker.) 


STA 


To int, v. 2. and @. To look obliquely, to louk 
with the eyes differently directed :—act. To make ta 
squint. eg To Sguin’y isa cant form of the same 


word which oceurs in kepeare : int’.cyed is a 
compound of obvious meaning; Squinl ff «Ga 
(squinting) ts a cant word used by Dryden. 


SQUIRE, skwire, 188, 45: # A popular con- 


traction of Esquire, which see; the attendant on a 
noble warrior; a country gentleman : hence, Squireig; 
Squire/hood or Squire’ship, aud Squtre’-archy. 

To Squire, v. a. To esquire; to chaperon. 

SQUIRREL, skwér-rél, 188, 115, 129, 14: « 
A small nimble animal with a furry tail 

To SQUIRT, skwert, 35: v. a. and x. To eject 


in a stream from e narrow orifice :—nea. To let fly. 


Squirt, 8. A syringe; a stream squirted. 
Sguirt’-er, s. One that squirts or plies a squirt. 


To STAB=sta&ib, v. a. and n. To pierce with a 
weapon; to wound mischievously or mortally: Jo 
stab at, to offer a stab. 


Stab, s. A thrust of wound with a pointed weapon ; 


an injury done in the dark; a sly blow. 
T, & One that stabs; an assassin. 


STABILIMENT, &c.—See in the next class. 

STABLE, sta/-bl, 101: a. and s. Able to stand, 
fixed; durable; determined, constant :—s. (see lower.) 

To Sta’-ble, v. a. To establish. (Obs.] See under 
Stable, (s.) 

Sta’-bly, ad. Firmly, steadily 

Sta’-ble-ness, 8. Fixedness, firmness, steadiness: ere 
Stable-stand among the compounds below. 

To Stab’-lish, v. a. To fix, to establish. 

Sta-bil/-s-ty, 84: 8. State of being stable. 

To Sta-bil’-s-tate, v. a. To stablish. 

Sta-bil’-i-ment, s. Support, firmness. 

Sra’-sxeE, s. A stand or house for beasts. 

To Sta’-ble, v. a. and ”. To put into a stable :— 
neu. To dwell or shelter as in a stable. 

Sta’-bling, 8. House or room for beasts. 

@gr> The compounds are St:"ble-boy’; Sta”lle-man’: 
Sta”ble-stand’, (the offence of being ata standing in a 
forest in such act or pusition as to afford presumptive 
evidence of an intention to kill the king’s deer ;) &c. 

STACCATO, st&c-k#-td, [Ital.] 170: ad. wih 
the notes played separately. [Music.} 

STACK amstack, ¢. A large pile of hay, corn, straw, 
wood, &c.; a column or shaft of chimneys. 

To Stack, v. a. To pile up into a stack or stacks. 

STACTEsstick’-téy, 101: 8. The gam which 
distils from the myrrh-tree, a valuable aromazic. 

STADIUM, stdd’-d-Gim, s. A Roman measure of die 
tance equal to about 600 Eng. feet; a course ; a carver. 

STADLE, stdd/-dl, 101: 8 Something that sup- 


ports another; a staff; [obs.;] a young tree lett whea 
others are cut. 


To Stad!-le, v. a. To leave stadies in. 


STADTHOLDER, stid’-hdle-der, 143, 116: s. 


“ City holder,” formerly the title of the Dutch pre 
sident. 


STAFF<st&f, 11,155: sing.) 2 A stick used for 

STAVES, staves, 151: pé. } support or for de- 
fence, a prop; any long piece of wood; a step of a 
ladder; an ensign of uffice ; see also lower. 

Staf’-tish, a. Sviff, harsh. (Obs) 

Staff’-tree, s. Sort of evergreen privet. 

To Sraveg, | v. a. and 2. To break [a barrel] inte 
I Stove, | ar hence, to break in pieces ge 

Staved, } nerally; to pour out by breaking the 

cask 3 to furnish with staves, as a ladder; to push 
away, as with a staff, with uf?:—aen. [Hulibrasy To 
fight with staves; to loosen u fighting dug with a staf 

Stave, s. The staff or plank of a cask.Stav’el, a stand. 

Staves’-a-cre, 159: 8, The plant larkspur. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which (he oumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gaté-way: chapman: pd-pAl: dw: odd: j’00, i.e. yew, 57: as 6, i, &e. mute, 171, 
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STAFF-=stif, } 8. (Both forms have Staves for the 

STAV E-estave,{ plural.) A stanza or series of 
verses so disposed that when it is concluded the same 
order begius ayain; the five jines and spaces on which 
music is written. 

STAFFessta&f, s. (The plural is regular.) A specified 
number of officers acting together according to their 
several ranks, comprehending the quarter-master 
@eneral, adjutant-general, and majors of brigade; a 
regimental staff consists of the adjutant, quarter- 
master, chaplain, surgeon, &c. ; the personal staff are 
the officers immediately about the general: there is 
also a garrison staff, a medical staff, &c. 

STAG=std&g, s. A male red deer ; male of the hind. 

Stay/-gard, s. A four years old stag. 

STAG E-==stage, s, Literally, an elevation, a step or 
advance; hence, a raised platform for an exhibition; 
and heoce, a theatre literally or figuratively; also, a 
step or degree in a jouiney, so much as is travelled 
withont futermission ; single step in any progress; a 
coach that travels by stages, a stage-coach. 

To Stage, v. a. To exhibit publicly. [Shaks.] 

Sta!-ger, s. A player; an old practitioner. 

Sta’-ger-y, 8. Show on the stage. (Milton: prose.] 

@ay~ Lhe compounds are Siage’-coach ; and Stage’-piay, 


Stage’-player, &e. 
STAGGARD.—See Stag. STAG-EVIL.—See 
To STAGGER, stig’-guer, 77: 0. n. and a. To 


in the ensuing class. 

reel, not to stand or walk steadily; to begin to give 

bi Be to hesitate, to fall into doubt :—act. ‘Io cause to 

reel; to cause to donbt or waver; to alarm. 

Stag’-ger-ing, 8. A reeling; cause of staggering. 

Stay/-ger-ing-ly, ad. So as to reel‘or to hesitate. 

Stag’-gers, s. pi. Kind of apoplexy In horses. 

Stap’-e-vil, 115: s. Kiud of palsy in a horse's jaw. 

STAGIRITE-==sstad/-zé-rite, 81,92: s. A native 
of Stngi’ra, ats distinctively to Aristotle. 

STAGNANT, staig’-nant, a. Motionless, still. 

Stag/-nan-cy, s. State of being stagnant. 

To Stag’-nate, v. 2. To cease to flow, to be motion- 
lesa; to be dull or inactive. 

Stag-na’/-tton, 89: 8. State of being stagnant. 

STAI D-=staid, a. (Originally, Stayed, from To Stay.) 
Sober, grave, steady. 

Staid/-ness, s. Sobricty, gravity, regularity. 

To STAIN==stain, v. @. To discolour, to dye; to 
blot, to spot; to snot with guilt or infamy ; to disgrace. 

Stain, 8. Discolouration. dye; taint, shame. 

Stain/-er, s. One who stains; one who blots 

Stain’-less, a. Free from stain; free from reproach. 

STAI Re=stare. s. Originally, all the series of steps 
pertaining to a buildings in Milton, (P. L. iii. 540,) it 
means one flight of steps ; at present, one of the steps. 

Stair’-case, 152: s. The part of the fabric that en- 
closes the stairs, often meant as including the 
stairs also. . : 

STAITH=stavih, 8. The stage from which the coals 
are discharged into the ships at the collieries, 

STAK E-=sstake, #. A post or strong stick fixed {n 
the ground; a piece of long rongh wood ; specially, 
the post to which a beast is tied to be baited, or a he- 
retic to be burned ; from the notion of fixing, it also 
means the earnest-money of a wager or pledg ; hence, 
the state of being hazarded or pledged; likewise, a 
small anvil. 

To Stake, v. a. To fasten, support, or limit by stakes; 
to wager, to hazard, to put to hazard. 

STALACTITE==std-laick’-tite, #. The substance 
(a sub-variety of carbonate of lime) which is found 
pendent like icicles from the roofs and sides of arches 
and caverns of calcareous mountains: these drops, by 
a factitious word of classical form and pronunciation, 
were originally called Stalactf’-tes; to this the English 
plural Sta-lac’-tites exactly corresponds in orthography, 
aod has taken its place in pronunciation. 


STA 


Sta-lac’-tic, a. In tho form of 1 stalactite: Staduc's 
tical is the same: Stal’uctit’'ic also occurs. 

Sta-lac’-ti-form, a. Resembling an icicle, stalactic. 

Sr4-Laq/-mire, ¢. A deposit of earthy matter formed 
by drops on the floors of cus erns. 

Stal'-ag-mit”-ic, 83: @. Having the form of sta 
laymite. 

STALDER, etiul’-der, 112: 0. A ensk stand. 

STALE==stal, a. and «. (Compare Stall.) Pri- 
marily, set or placed, and hence, stagnant, old, vapid, 
tasteless; used till of no esteem, worn out of reyard:— 
s. In old authors, something set or placed as a dure; 
in Shakspenre, a prostitute ; beer set till it is become 
vapid, though, in some old authors, stale beer is old 
beer in a good sense; old urine, particularly that of 
beasts; at chess, stule has its primary sense,—a stute 
fixed,—a stale or sfalled mate being that from which 
the king cannot move but into check: from an ety- 
ae Y quite different it also formerly signified a long 
andle. 

To Stale, v. a. and n. To wear out, to make old: 
{Shaks. :]—neu. To void urine, said of beasts, 

Stale’-ly, acd. Of old, of a long time. (Obs.] 

Stale’-ness, s. State or quality of being stale. 

STALK, st&<k, 112: 6. Stem of a herb: sce lower 

Sta/ked, (stdukt, 114) a. Having a stalk. 

Sta/'-ky, a. Hard as a etalk, resembling a stalk. 


To STALK, stdwk, 112: . 8. To walk with high 
and proud steps ; to walk behind a stalkiny-horse. 

Stalk, & A high, proud, stately step or walk. 

Sta/k/-er, s. Oue who stalks, in either sense. 

Sta/k"-ing-horse’, s. A horse, real or factitious, by 
which a fowler hides his approach; hence; a pretence. 

STALL, stdwl, 112: ¢. A stand or stable; more 
commonly, the crib in a stable; a bench or form on 
which something is set for sale ; a small house or shed 
used by a dealer or artisan ; the stand or seat of a dig- 
nified clergyman iu the choir. 

To Stall, v. a. and ». To place or keep in a stall; 
to install :—neu, To inhabit, to dwell; to kennel. 

Stall’-age, s. Rent for a stall; formerly, dung. 

Stall-a!-sion, s. Installation. (Obs.] 

Stall’-fed, a, Fed with dry feed, not grass. 

STALLION, stal/-yon, 142, 146: &. A horse kept 
fur mares, not a gelding. 

STALWORTH, stdwl/-wurds, 112, 141: a. Stout, 
strong, brave. Ne eg There is no such word as 
Stalworn; but the form Stal’-wart is getting yrouud. 

STAMEN=sta’-m&n, 94, 92 Ve Texture, founda- 

STAMINA=stdm -in-d, pf. tion; warp of li- 
nen; an organ of flowers for the preparath of the 
pollen or fecundating dust, in which sense the English 
plural, Stamens, is used:—pl. The first principles of 
nny thing; the solids of the human body. 

Stam/’-i-nate, a. Consisting of stamens. [Bot.] 

Sta-min/-e-ous, 90, 120: a. Consisting of stamens 
or filaments; pertaining to the stamen. 

Stam’-in-if’-er-ous, 87: a. Having stamens without 
a pistil. [Bot.] 

STAMIN-=stam/-tn, ¢. A worsted stuff, 

Stam/-met., 8. Kind of woollen cloth. 

STAMMEL==stani-mél, a. and s. Red of a pe- 
culiar shade. 

To STAMMER=stim’-mer, v. m and a. Te 
pronounce with hesitation : to have a spasmodic im- 
pediment in specch :—act. To utter with stammering. 

Stam/-mer-er, s. One who stammers. 

Stam/-mer-ing, s. Act or enstom of uttering words 
with unfotentional breaks or interruptions. 

Stam/-mer-ing-ly, ad. With stammering. 

To STAMP-=estdmp, v. a. and 2. Te strike by 
thrusting the foot down upon : to impress with a mark 
or figure, to fix hy impressing; to mint:—scs. To 
strike the foot forcibly down. 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelling that have no trreculatity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, i.e. mission, 165: vizh-in, i. ¢. vision, 165: 
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thin, 166: thén; 16d. 
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Stamp, ¢. An instrument to impress something; the 
impression made; the thing marked ; impression from 
an engraving; a goverument mark set on things that 
pay duty ; a character of reputation, good or bad; aun- 

ty, currency; cast, form. 

Stamp’-er, s. Instrument for stamping. 

@@ The compounds are Siamp’-duty ; Stamp’-office, &c. 

To STANCH, atintch, 122: v. a. and #. (The 
usual spelling not long since was T» Staunch.) To stop 
as sprite to bloud :—nes. To cease to flow. 

Stanch’-er, ¢. One that stops blood. 

Stanch/-less, a. Not to be stopped. 

Stanchion.—See under the next word. 


Srauncn, (sténtch) «. Such as will not ron out, 
sound; strong, not to be broken; firm in pursuit or 
che ‘ 

Stan’-chion, (st&n’-chiin) s. A prop, a support. 

@@~ It comes to us more recently from the French, un- 
affected by the English orthography which the verb 
had, and the adjective still retains. 

70 STAN D=st&nd, ) 0. #. and a. To be on the 
1 Sroop, sté6d, 118: } feet, not to sit nor lie down; 

Stoop, std6d, 118: } henee, to be erect, to beeome 
erect, to endure erect ; hence again, to be Sxed or firm, 
to remain; with emphasis of meaning, to be: 
are eral senses; in applications more or less 
limited, tu be stagnant ; to consist; to be to one with 
respect to expense ur cost; to be representative, with 
for; to have existence or denendence as to something 
else ; to be fixed with regard to the mind, to be pur- 

or determined ; hence, to hold a course or have 
a certain direction with bl rer pu . though with 
change of place ; to persist; to insist :—acr. To en- 
dure, to remain for, to await, to suffer, to maintain: 7y 
stand by, to be present; to rest in: To stand fur, to 
propose one’s self a candidate; to maintain; to hold 
towards: To stand wf to keep at a distance; not to 
comply; to forbear intimacy; to appear protuberant 
or prominent: To stand out, to be prominent; to hold 
& post or point; not to comply: To stand to, to ply; 

+ to remain fixed to a purpose: Ju stand wader, to un- 
dergo: Tu stand sp, to erect one's se!f; to arise in 
order to ebtain notice; te make a party: To stand 
wepon, to concern; to value; to insist. 

Stand, s. A station; a stop; a difficulty as Seuslng 
a stop; act of opposing; t beyond which one 
cannot proceed ; = ame on Paich vessels aro placed ; 
Staad’-crop, the name of a herb. 

Stand’-er, s. One who stands; an old tree, in old au- 
thors also called a Stundel: Stander-by, one present: 

-up, one who takes aside: Stunder-grass, a herb. 

Stand/-ing, a. and s. Erect; settled, not temporary ; 
lasting ; stagnaut; fixed:—s. Continuance; station; 
power to stand ; rank. 

Sranp/-arp, 34: 8, That which is established or 
stands permanently for a test of other things of the 
same kind ; hence, that which has been tested ; a set- 
tled rate; a standing stem or tree; an ensign in war, 
as being that under which they stand, or to which they 
rally; hence, Standard brarer, le who carries the en- 
siga ; the upper single petal of a papilionaceous flower. 

Stanv/-isH, ¢. Dish or stand for pen and ink. 


STANG=stdng, s. A pole or perch measure; a 
long bar or wooden pole. 

STANK, pret. of To Stink, which see. (Obs.] It oc- 
curs in old authors in other senses : as an adj., weak ; 
as a rerb, to sigh; asa suds.,a dam or bank. 

STANNARY, st&n!-ndar-éy. a. and s. Relating to 

the tip-works:—s. A tin-mine. niferous,tin-bearing. 

Stan’-nic, a. Relating to or procured from tin. 

STANNYEL, stin’-né-&l, #. The stone-hawk. 

STANZA =stdn/-2d, ¢. A series of lines in a poem 
having a certain arrangement frequently repeated. 

STAPLE. sta’-pl,101: s. and a. A settled mart 
or market, an emporium; the original material of a 
manufacture = adp Settled, established in commerce ; 
accurdiug to the laws of commerce. 
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Sta -pter, 36: ¢. A dealer, as a wool-stapicr. 

STAPLE, sta’-pl, 101: ¢. A loop of iron. 

STA R-==star, 33: s. An apparently small luminoe: 
body in the nocturnal sky ; distinetively, the pole 
star; a personor thing shining above others; an as- 

1 configuration s to influence fortane; 
an asterisk : Star of is @ name given to 


a plant. 

Starred, (atard, 33, 114) @. Influenced by the stars; 
decorated with stars. 

Starr’-ing, 129, 33: @ Shining as with stellar 

light; it is a cant expression with actors, denoting the 
practice of a player of high name who appears occa 
sionally among actors of obscurer reputation. 

Starr’-y, 129: a. Decorated with stars; consisting 
of stars ; resembling stars. 

Star’-less, a. Having no light of stare, 

Star’-read, (-réde) «. Astronomy. (Spenser.] 

@@~ Other compounds are Star’-appie, (a stone 
the warm heat Americas) Star'hembon 
of criminal jurisdiction of very arbitrary power, abo. 
lished in the reign of Charles I.; named the stars 
which originally ornamented the pluce of its sittiogs ;) 
Star’ fii, (a star-shaped yte;) Sar flower; 
Star’. ; Star’-grass; Star’-hawk; Star’-hyacinth; 

(a plant;) Star’-light; Star’tike; Star’. 

» (impervious to starlight ;) Ste’. 

read, (see above ;) Star-shoot, (that which is emitted 

from a star;) Star’.stone, (a stone having joints in the 

form of “ss Star’-thistle, Star’-wort, (plants ;) d&e.: 

Starboard and Starling do not belong to » and ase 
therefore in their places hereafter. 

STARBOARD-=star-bdard, s. The right-haed 
side toa person on shipboard looking toward the head. 

STARCH=startch, s. and a. The fecula of Sow 
used to stiffen linen; a stiff, formal manner 2—eg. 
Stuff, precise, rigid: Sturch’y may be met with. 

Starch, v. a. To stiffen with s‘arch. 

Starched, (startcht, 114) a. Stiff, precise, formal. 

Starch!-er, s. One whose trade is to starch, 

Starch’-ly, ad. StiMy, precisely. 

Starch’-ness, #. Stiffness ; formality: Starch'edness 
may also be met with. 

To STARE=stare, v. 2. and a. To look with fixed 
eyes, as an effoct of wonder, stupidity. hurror, of im- 
piece: to stand out prominent; in old authors, te 

stle: - act, To influence by stares. 

Stare, s. Fixed look: see also Starling. 

Sta/--er, e. One who stares. 

STARFISH, &c.—See the compounds of Star. 

STARK=stark, 33: a. and ad. Sift strong ; deep 
full: mere, simple:—ado. Entirely, completely. 

Stark’-ly, ad. Stifty, strongly. 

STARLING=star-ling, «. A bird, sometimes 
called a Stare: from a different bat unknown et\mo- 
logy, a defence to the piers of bridges. 

To START, v. . and a. To be moved or twitched 
suddenly, as by a sense of danger; to shrink, to winee ; 
to rise suddenly, commonly with up; to more with 
sudien quickness; to set out; to go out of a quuree :— 
act. To alarm ; to arouse from concealment to bring 
unexpectedly to view; to put suddenly out of place. 

Start, s. A sudden twitch or action of the bony as 
from terror; a sudden rousing; a sally; a fit; a quick 
spring; first motion in a race: hence, To get the start, 
to have the advantage in the outset: as a provincial 
om wit a differeut alleged etymology, a tail; a long 

andle. 

Start/-er, s. One that starts; one that shrinks from 
his purpose; a mover; a dog that rouses game. 

Start’-ing, #. Act of one who startez a whipping. 

Start’-ing-ly, ad. Ky sudden fits. 

Start’-ing-hole’, s. Evasion; loop-hole. (Shaks) 

Start"-ing-post’, 116: #. Post whence racers start 

Start/-up, «. and a. An upstart ; (Shake. ;} formensy. 
a kind of high shoe :—adj. Suddenly come int noties 


frait of 


(a court 


The echemes entire, and the principies to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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To Srar’-TLE, v.%. and a. To shrink, to move sud- 
denly :—aet. To fright; to shuck; to deter. 
Star’-tle, e. Sudden alarm, shock. 


To STARVE=starv, 189: v.#. and a. To 
perish; [obs.;] to abet hunger or cold being the 
cause; to suffer with extreme poverty :—act. To kill 
with hunger or cold; to subdue famine; to de- 
prive of force or vigour. See Siarvation in Supp. 

Starve’-ling, s and a An animal or plant thin 
and weak for want of nourishment :—adj. Hungry, 


lean. 

STARWORT:—See under Star. STATARY :— See 
below. 

STATE==state, s. (Compare Stand.) Condition as 
determined by whatever circumstances; stand, cri- 
sis; estate, seigniory; possession; mode of govern- 
ment; the community, ublic; hence, Siagle state 
in Shakspeare for individuality; civil power as distin- 
gained m ecclesiastical; sometimes a republic as 

istinguished from” monarchy; rank, condition ; seat 
of dignity,—hence it sometimes meant a canopy; it 
was a fer a person of rank; hence in the plu- 
ral, States, it meant nobility; joiued with another word 
it signifies public, as state affairs: hence Slates’-man, 
which see lower. 

To State, v. a. To place in mental view, or repre- 
seut with all circumstances of modification ; to settle, 
to regulate, 

Sta’-ted, a. Fixed, regulated. 

Sta/-ted-ly, ad. Regularly, not occasionally. 

Sta!-ter, s. One who states: see also under Static. 

Sta’-tar-y, a. Stated, fixed, settled. [Brown.] 

State’-ment, 8. The act of stating; a series of facts 
or cireumstances stated. 

Srare’/-.y, a. and ard. Lofty, magnificent; elevated 
in sentiment:—adv. Majestically, loftily. 

State’-ls-ness, s. Grandeur of appearance; dignity. 

State/-room, s. A nt room in a palace or 
large mansion; the principal cabin in a ship. 

Srates’-m4n, 8 One employed in state affuirs; a 
politician; in some places one who holds and occupies 
anestate: States’woman has not hitherto been used 
but in contem 

e@™ See Static, &c., which are no relations of this class, 
hereafter. 

Sta’-tist, s. A statesman. (Shaks, Milton.) 

Sta/-tism, 158: 8. Policy, arts of government. (South.] 

Sta-tis’-tic, 88: a. and 8. Political; conducive to 
that kind of knowledge by which a statesman is 
uted in shaping his manicipal policy : Statis’tical is 

same :—s, pi. Statistics, a name given to that de- 
partment of politics which inquires into the condition 
of the le in a nation, their numbers, ratio of in- 
crease and decrease, condition physical and moral, 
their relative wealth and poverty, their ee 
and resources; also, facts of a statistical kind arranged 
and laid down, as the Statistics of Middlesea. 

STATICe-=st&t’-ick, 88: a. and s. Relating te 
weighing, or to the science of the relative weights of 
bodies: Stat’ical is the same :—s. pl. Statics, the name 
of that of mechanics which considers the weight 

ee bodics, or which treats of bodies at rest, 

as opposed to Dynamics. 

Sra/-reR, 8. An apothecary’s weight of 14 oz.; a 
Greek coin of various weight and value, generally 
about 3e. 

STATION, sta’shiin, 89: s. (Compare Stand, 
State, &c.) Act of standing; a state of rest; post, 
place, position; office; character; rank. 

To Sta’-tion, v. a. To place, to set. 

Sta’-tton-al, a. Pertaining to a station. 

Sta’-tion-at-y, a. Fixed ; respecting place. 

Sta!-TIon-ER, 8. Originally, one who kept a shop or 
stall, as distinguished from an itinerant vender; thence, 
specially, a bookseller; at present, in common or popa- 
lar application. 4 seller of paper and its appurtenances. 

Sta’-sien-er-y, & Paper, pens, ink, sealing-wax, &e. 


STE 


STATISM, STATISTIC, &c.—See under State. 

STATUE=stie-t, 189: 2. (Formerly, as an Eng- 
lish word, Staé’-u-a.) That which is set, or has position 
and dimensions,—a solid representation of any living 
being,—an image. 

To Stat’-ue, v. a. To place or form as a statue. 

Stat/-u-ar-y, 8. The art of forming images; one that 
makes statues, at present understood not as a sculptor, 
or one that executes original works of sculpture, but as 
a copyist of and dealer in statues: this distinction, 
however, is not much observed in authors not quite 
modern. 

Ty Sv4-TU/-MPNATE, v. a. To underprop. [B. Jon.} 

Srar’-orz, (st&t!-hre, colleg. at&t/-ch’oor, 147) 
s. The natural height of any animal, particularly man. 

Stat/-ured, 114: a. Arrived at full stature. 

STATUTE -=stit/-dt:, s. (Compare Stand, State, 
Station, and Statue.) A law; anedict of the legisla- 
ture as distinguished from an unwritten law, or one 
founded on immemorial custom and the precedents of 
trials. Stutu-quo, see in Supp. 

Stat’-u-tor-y, 129, 18: a. Enacted by statcte. 

Stat/-u-ta-ble, 101: a. According to statute 

Stat/-u-ta-bly, ad. Agreeubly to law. 

STAUNCH.—See To Stanch. 


STAUROLITE=stiw-rd-lite, s. “ Cross-stone ;” 
a. esiberst substance whose crystals intersect each 
other. 

STAVE, &. To STAVE, STAVES, STAVES- 
ACRE.—See Staff, (a stick;) and Stuff, (a stanza.) 

To STAY=stay v. n. and a. To continue in a 
place, to forbear departure; to continue ina state, 
to furbear to act; to stop; to rest on a topic in dis- 
course ; to wait—act. To stop, to delay, to obstruct 
to wait for, to prop, or support. 

Stay, s. Continuance in u place; stand, stop; a fixed 
state; restruint, prudence, caution; a propor support; 
hence Stays, (s. pl.) a bodice or stiff waistcoat worn 
chief by women; ropes to keep the mast from fall. 
ing aft; in old authors, fixed aoc 15 i implements 
affording support, or keeping extended the things they 
a to 


re a . 

Stayed, (a.) Stayedly, &c.—See Staid, &e. 

Stay’-er, 134: 8. One who detains; one who waits. 

Stay’-less, a. Without stop or delay. 

@@~ Other compounds are Stay/-lace, (a lace for fasten- 
ing a bodice;) Stay’-maker, (a maker of bodices;) 
Stay’-sail, (any sail extended by a stay i} Stay’-tackle, 
(large tackle attached to the main stay;) Xe. 

STEAD, stéd, 120: s. (Compare Stay.) Place in 
general; (obs. or local:) place which another had 
or might have, preceded by ia; use, help; the stay or 
support of a bed. 

To Stead, v. a To help, to advantage, to support, te 
assist; (obsolescent:) te fill ap another's place. (Obs. 

Strz4v/-y4sT, a. Fast or established ; constant. 

Stead/-fast-ly, ad. Firmly, constantly. 

Stead!-fast-ness, s. Immutability ; firmness. 

Srrap’-y, a. Firm, fixed; regular ; not wavering. 

To Stead’-y, v. a. To keep from shaking. (Colloq.; 

Stead’-i-ly, 105: ad. With firmness; unchangeably. 

Stead!-i-ness, 8. State of being firm or constant. 

STEAK, stake, 100: «. A slice of flesh for broiling. 

To STEAL=stedl, v. a. and n. To take 
I Srorestole, Ly theft, (in general, se- 

Sro_en=stoaln, 114:]} cretly, while To rob 
means evcretly or openly ;) to withdraw without notice ; 
to effect gradually and privately seu. To withdraw 
privily; to practise theft. 

Steal’-er, s. A thief. 

Steal’-ing-ly, ad. Slily, privately. 

STEALTH, ata, 120) s. Act of stealing; the 
thing stolen; secret act, often in a good sense. 

Steal!-thy, a. Done clandestinely. 


The sign — fe weed after modes of spelling thet have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, &¢. mission, 165; vizh-iin, i. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166, 
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STEAM-=stéam, 8. The smoke or vapour of any 
thing moist ur hot. 

To Steam, v. xn. and a. To smoke or vapour with 
moist heat; to send up or pass io vapour :—act. To 
exhale; to expose to steam. 

Steam/-er, s. A vessel propelled by steam. 

@@~ The compounds are Steam’-boat, or Steam’-vessel ; 
Steam’-boiler; Steam'-engine; &c. 

STEAN=estéan, s. A vessel of stone. (Spenser.] 

STEARINE, ste’-dr-In, 105: s. One of the 
proximate elements of animal fat, as lard, tallow, &c. 

Stx’-4-T1Tk, 8. Soap-stone, which feels greasy. 

Str’-4-T0-ce.r’, )01: «. A swelling of the scrotum, 
which contains fat. 

Sre!-4-To!-m4, 8. A species of tumor containing mat- 
ter like suet. Stearic, Stearopten, see Supp. 

STEED-«estécd, #. A horse for state or war. 


STEEL=stéal, s. and a. Iron combined with a 
small portion of carbon,—hardened and refined iron ; 
a chalybeate medicines figuratively, any thing made 
se! ore weapons; extreme hardness:—adj. Made 

8 ° 

To Steel, v. a. To edge with steel; to make hard. 

Steel!-y, a. Made of steel ; hard, firm. 

Steel/-i-ness, 3. Great hardness. 

Sree/-yrsrp, Geen b Stél/-yard, 136) #. A ba- 
lance in which the weight is moved along an iron rod. 

STEENKIRK-=stéen’-kerk, s, A neckeloth. (Obs.] 


STEEP-==sté:p, a. and ¢. Rising or descending 
with great inclination,—precipituus:—s, A precipitous 
place. To Steep, see in Supp. 

Steep’-ness, s. A precipitous declivity. 

Steep/-ly, ad. With precipitous declivity. 

Steep’-y, a. Steep; [Poet.:] hence Sleep’iness. 

STEEPLE, stec’-pl, s. The turret or spire of a 
church: hence Steep’led, towered, having a spire; a 
Stee“ ple-house’ is a term of contempt for a church as 
used by some separatists, 

STEER-==sstére, 43: 6. A young ox. 

To STEER=sterz, v. a. and n. To direct or guide 
in a passage, originally used ofa ship, but applied to 
other things:—new. To direct or govern a vessel on 
the water; to conduct one’s self. 

Steer, 8. The rudder or helm. (Gower.] 

Steer’-er, s. One that steers; a pilot. 

Steer’-age, 99: 8. Act or of steering; di- 
rection of any course, that by which any course is 
guided ; the stern or hiuder part of a ship: Steeruge- 
toay is that degree of progressive movement which 
renders a ship governable by the helm. 

Steer’-less, a. Having no radder. (Chancer.] 

«ay The compounds are Steer’ing-wheel; Steers’-man 
or Steers’-mate, (a pilot;) &c. 

To STEEV E=steve, v. a. In ship-building, to give 
(a boltsprit] acertain angle of elevation: hence Stecv’- 
tng, (8.) for the angle. 

STEGANOGRAPHY, st&g/-d-ndg’-rd-fly, 87, 
163: 8. The art of secret writing by ciphers. 

STEGNOTIC==stéy-nde-ick, 83: a. and a. 
Binding ; rendering costive ;—s. A stegnotic medicine. 

STELE==stele, s. A handle; a stalk. (Obs.) 

STELLA R-=stél’/-lar, 34: a, Starry; astral. Sup. 

Stel'-lar-y, a. Stellar, relating to stars. 

Stel’-late, a. Pointed, as the emblem of a star. 

Stel-la’-éion, 89: #. Radiation of light. 

Stel/-led, a. Starry. (Shaks.) Stel/-lu-lar a. 

Stel-lif’-er-ous, 87, 120 2 a. Having stars. 

To Stel!-li-fy, 6: v. a. To turn to a star. (B. Jon.) 

Ste1/-ul-on, s. A newt, which has spots like stars, 
said to be an insidlously hostile creature. 

‘ Stel/-li-o-nate, s. A name formerly given to fraudu- 
lent dealings or cozenage, particularly that of selling 
another person’s property as one’s own, 


STE 


STELOGRAPHY, sté-ldg/-rd fly, 87, 16%: 5 
The art of writing on a pillar. 

STEM=stém, 8. The stalk, the twig ; fax sly, rece, 
generation: see also under the verb. 

Stem/-less, a. Having no stem. 

€—@~ Other compounds are Stem’-clasping ; Stem’-leaf, kc. 

To STEM==stém, v. a. To oppose, as a current. 

Stem, 8. The fore part or prow of a ship. 

Srem!-p1.z, 101: 8. Cross bar of wood in mining, 

STENCH-=sténtch, 8. A violent stink. 

To Stench, v. a. To cause to stink; [Improper:} t 
is corruptly used for To Stanch. 

Stench’-y, a, Having a bad smell. [Dyer.] 

STENCIL=stén/-cil, s. A piece of thin leather or 
oil cloth used in painting paper hangings. 

To Sten’-cil, v. a. To paint with stencils. 

STENOGRAPHY, sté-ndp/-rd-fay, 87, 163: 
ve art of writing in sbort hand: hence, Stenog're 
phist. 

Sten’-o-graph'-ic. 88 : a. Pertaining to stenography. 

To STENT.—See To Stint. (Spenser.} 

STENTORIAN, stén-tor’-d-dn, 90: a. Bx. 
tremely loud, like the voice of Stentor in the Iliad. 

Sten’-tor-o-phon"-ic, 163: a. Loudly sounding. 

To STEP=stép, v.n.and a. To make one pace 
asin walking; to walk gravely; to walk ; to come as 
by chance; to move mentally :—ac?. To set as the foot 

Step, s. A pace; a stair, a degree, a round of a 
ladder; space passed by one advance of the foct; 
small space; progression ; print of the foot; gait; act 
in any business; in the plural, way. 

Step’-ping, s. Act of makiug a step or steps. 

Step’-ping-stone, s. A stone to assist the step ina 
difficult or a dirty way; an aid or means. 

STEP: A prefix implying relationship arising out of 
orphanage: thus a Step’-mother means a father's wik 
w = the ye cepts is oma henee, also, though the 
words are use, a Step’-son, a Step’-daughter, a 
Step’ father, a Step’-brother, a Step’-sister : these are (re- 
qaenny but leas properly, called Sun-in-late, Father-ia- 

w, &c.; the differences will be understood by ove 
example: a sister-in-law is a brother's wife, or a hur 
band or wife's sister; a step-sister is the daughter of a 
step-father or of a step-mother by a former marriage; 
while the daughter of a stepmother by t met- 
riage fs a half sister; and the daughter of a step-father 
bv present marriage is a uterine sister. 

STEPPE, stép-péy. s. A large extent of uncel- 
tivated flat pasture land in Russia and other places. 

STERCORACEOUS, ster’-cb-1a”-sh’is, 147 
a. Pertaiving to dung; of the nature of dung. 

Ster’-co-ra’-ri-an, 8 One who disbelieves that the 
host taken {n communion turns to other substance 
than common. 


Ster’-co-ra"-sion, 89; #. Act of manuring. 
Ster’-co-rar-y, 8. A place for holding dung. 
Srzr-quin/-i-nous, 188, 120: a. Mean, paltry. 
eRe 2 
STERE=stere, s. A cubic meter,==35 1. cubie feet. 
STEREOGRAPHY, stére’-6-Sp’/-rd-fe-y, 87, 163: 
s. Art of drawing solids: hence, Ste’reograph” ical, ke. 
Srx/-rE-om’/-E-TRY, & Art of measuring solids. 
Srs/-rg-o1-o-my, 87: 8. Art of cutting solids. 
Str-px-o-rTrpe’, s. and a. A solid or fixed tyy* 


cast from the mould of composed pages; the art of 
printing with solid type :—adj. Pertaining to etereotyy= 


To Ste'-re-o-type’, v. a. To print with stereotype 
Ste’-re-o-ty-pog’'-ra-phy, 8, The art of sterecty# 
rinting: hence, S’e’reotypog”rapher. 

STERI LE, stér’-Tl, 105: @. Barren, unfruitfa. 

To Ster-i-lize, v. a. To make barren. 

Ster-il’-1-ty, 84: 6. Barrenness; unproductiveness. 

STERLING-=sster’-ling, a. ands. Coined in (al 
proportion or weight by the authorized persuus, «0 


The schemes entire, aad the principles to which the sumbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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were originally Easterliags :—s. English coin: Money; 
standard weight. It sometimes occurs for the Slurliag 
or defence to the pier of a bridge. 

STERN =stern, 35: 6. The hind part of the ship 
where the rudder is placed; direction 3 hinder part, 

Stern/-age, s. The steerage or stern. 

Sterned, )14: a. Having a stern, as square-sterncd. 

Stern’-most, 116: ad. Furthest astern, 

eg Other compounds are Stern’-board, (loss of way in 
making a tack ;) Stern’.chase, (a cannon in the stern ;) 
Stern’ fast,(a rope used at the stern 3) Stern’-frame, 
(the timber forming the stern ;) Stern’. port, (port-hole 
at the stern;) Stera’.post, (the timber on which the 
radder is hung:) Stern’-sheets, (the part of a boat 
across which are the seats for passengers ;) Stern'-way, 
(movement backwards >) ke. 

STERN =stern, a. Severe of countenance ; severe 
of manners, harsh, unrelenting; hard, afflictive. 

Stern/ly, ad. Ina stern manner, severely. 

Stern’-ness, 8. Severity of look, or of manners. 

STERNON-=ster’-nén, & The breast-bone, [Gr.] 
Ster’num (the Latin form) is the same; Ster’nal, (adj.,) 
pertaining to the sternon. 

STERNUTATORY, ster-nii’-td-tér-dy, a. and s. 
Having the quality of provoking to sneeze:—s. A 
medicine causing sneezing. 

Ster-nw’-ta-tive, 105: a. Sternutatory. 

Ster’-nu-ta’-tion, 87: 9. The act of sneezing. 

STERQUILINOUS,—See with Stercoraceous, &c. 

Yo STERV Eausterv, 189: v. 2. To perish. (Spens.] 

STETHOSCOPE, stéth’-ds-cipe, 2. “ Chest-exa. 


miner,” a tube for ascertaining the state of the lungs 
by sound. 

STEV EN -=ste’-vén, ¢. A ery, a clamour. [Spens.] 

To STEW ==stii, 110: v. a. and n. To seethe in a 
moist heat with little water:—nex. To be seethed. 

Stew, s. Meat stewed, as a stew of beef; hence, a 
Stew’-pan; a vapour-bath, s bagnio; also, of different 
etymology, a store-pond for fish. 

Stews, (stil) s. sing. and pl. A brothel, a house 
of prostitution, named, as some sa . from the stews or 
fish-ponde in Southwark, near which such licensed 
houses formerly stood, but more probably Stew, like 
bagnio, took a bad signification from bad use. 

Stew, 8. A prostitute, (Obs. i] a stews, (Unusnal.] 

Stew’-ish, a. Suiting the stews (Bp. Hall.) 


STEWARD=stil’-ard, 110: 8. A superintendent o 
another's affairs; an officer of state >& Manayer of the 
tuble at sea. 

To Stew’-ard, v. a. To manage 8 a steward. (Fuller.} 

Stew/-ard-ship, s. The office of a steward, 

STIAN=sti’-dn, 8. A humor in the eyelid, a sty. 

STIBIUM, stib’-d-tim, 90: ». Antimony: hence 
Stib’ial ( antimonial) nud Stib’iated. (impregnated with 


antimony:) Stid’ia”riaa was a cant name for a violent 
man. 


STICA DOS=stick’-d-ddss, #. A herb. 

STICH = stick, 161: ¢. A verse: (See Index of Termi- 
nations.) 

Sticu-om'-z-Try, ¢, 
Scripture; a detail of 
ture. 

STICK =stick, s, (Compare Stake.) A piece of wood 
small and long, named from its fitness to be thrust and 
so to penetrate a body and remain fixed; henee, a 
thrust: it is a name fur many iustruments loug and 
slender in furm, 


To Sricx, v. a. and m. To pierce; to fasten by 


An estimate of verses, as in 
the books and verses of Scrip- 


I Stuck, } piercing ; hence, to fasten by causing to 

Stuck, } adhero to the surface; to set, to fix in; 
tc set with something pointed; to Ax on a pointed in- 
strument :—neu, Tu a lkere. to cleave to the surface; 
© be inseparable; to abide; to remain, to be hindered 
from proceeding ; 


to be embarrassed: Tu stick to, to 
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adhere closely: To stick by, to be firm !4 supporting, 
to be troublesome by adhering: To stick wpon, to dwel) 
upon: To stirk oué, to project. 

Stick/-y, a. Viscous, adhesive, glutinous. 

Stick’-ness, 8. Adhesive quality, tenacity, 

To Stic/-x.g, 101: v. ». and a. Originally, te 
interpose with a stick between combatants, or take ar 
occasional part with one side or the other; heuce, tu 
take a part; to contend; to pass frum one side to the 
other :—act. [Drayton.] To arbitrate. 

Stick'-ler, 36: s. A sidesman, a second ; an obstinate 
contender. ; 

Stic!-KLE-BACK, 8. A fish; corruptly, Stickéebay, . 

Struck, 8 A thrust. (Shaks.] 

STIFF=stif, 155: a. Rigid, inflexible ; strong, 
hardy; not giving way; obstinate; formal, starched ; 


harsh: fo Shukspeare, sti” news means etrongly main- 
tained news, 

Stiff-ly, ad. 0 a stiff manner, with stiffness. 

Stiff’-ness, s. The state or quality of being stiff. 

To Stif’-fen, 114: v. a.andn. To make stiff: to 
make torpid :—new. To grow stiff, rigid, or obstinate, 
eg The compounds are SU’ ’-hearted; Stfl'-neched, 

stabborn ;) &&e. 

STIFLE, sti’-fl, 101: 0 The Grat Joint above a 
horse's thigh next the buttock. 

To STIFLE, sti’-fl, 101: 9. a. To oppress or kill 
by closeness of air; to suffocate} to hinder from emis- 
sion; to extinguish; to suppress, 

STIGMA=stip’-md, . Primarily, a puncture, a 
spot; a brand, a mark of infamy; the top of the style 
or pistil in flowers. 

Stig’-ma-ta, s. p/, Apertures in the bodies of insects 
communicating with the air-vessels; the English 
plural is proper in other senses, 

To Stig’-ma-tize, v. a. To mark as with a brand. 

Stig/-ma-tic, 8. A marked rogue or wretch. 

Stig-mat’-i-cal, 88: a. Branded or marked: Séig- 
matic is the same: hence, Stigmat'ically, 

STILE, STILAR, (pin of a dial.\—See Style, &e. 

STILE=stilk, s. The or for passing the 
division between one sickearsecieacn 

STILETTO, sté-lét’-td, s. A pointed dagger. 

STILL=stil, a. and s. Silent; quiet, calm 3 mo. 
tionless ; gentle, not loud :—s. ( Poet.) Quietude, silence. 

To Still, v. a. To eilence; to quiet, to appease; to 
make motionless, 

Stil’-ly, ad. Silently, gently, calmly. 

Still’-ness, 2. Calm, quietude: silence. 

@@~ The compounds are S/id’.born, (born lifeless; abor- 
tive ;) Stitt ty, » (a term in painting for such things in 
Nature as are without animal lifes) Sti’-stand, (ab- 
sence of motion;) &e. 

ST1LL=stil, ad. and a. Till now: nevertheless ; 
in an increasing degree; always, continually; after 
that; in continuance :—adj. (Obs.] Continual, con- 
stant. 

To STILL=stil, v. m. and a. (See also above.) To 
fall in drops, (Obs, :]—acé. To distil. 

Still, s. A vessel used in distillation. 

Stil/-la-tit’-tous, (-tish’-"ts, 147, 120) a, Falling 
in drops; drawn by a still. 

Stil’-la-tor-y, 8. An alembic; a laboratory. 

Stil’-lt-cide, s. A falling or succession of drops. 

Stil’-li-cid’’-tous, 90: a. Falling in drope. 

To Still’-burn, v. a. To burn while distilling. 

STILT=stilt, s. A prop with a rest for the foot, 
used in pairs for walking in a raised position, 

To Stilt, v. a. To raise on stilts, or as on stills. 

To STIMULATE-=stim’-d-lite, v. a. To gond, 
toprick ; to excite bya plysicalor intellectual simulua 

Stim”-u-la’-tor, 38: 8. One who stimulates. 

Stim”-u-la/-tive, 105: @. and s. Stimelant. 

Stim/-u-la”tion, 89: 8. Excitement; pingency. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Cons ranis: mish-in, t. e. mission, 1635: vizh-un, te. region, 165: thin, 166: thén,/166, 
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Stim/-u-lart, a. and s. Stimulating : —#. 
lating medicine ; a provocative, an exci!ement. 

Stim/-u-lus, (pl. Stim/-u-li,) s. A goad ; something 
that excites: This is the parent word of .he class. 

To STING=esting,) v. a. (Stang for the pret. and 
I Srunc=sting, tpt is obs.) To pierce or 

Srune=sting, ) wound with a point darted out, 

as that ofa wasp or scorpion; to pain acutely. 

Sting, s. The sharp with which some animals 
are armed; that which acts or affects as a sting. 

Stin,y’-er, 72: #. He or that which stings 

Sting’-leas, a. Having no sting. 

Stin’-co, 158: s. Old beer: s0 called becaase it 
gratefully stings the palate. 


STINGY, stin’-j/y, a. Covetous, niggardly. (C.. :3q.) 


Stin’-gi-ly, ad. Ina stingy manner, covetuusly. 

Stin’-gi-ness, 8. Niggardliness. 

To STINK, stingk, | v.”. (Stank for the pret. is 

I Srunx, stiingk, } obsolesceut.) To emit an offen- 

Srunx, stiingk, } sive smell, most frequently of 
utrefaction. 

Stink’-ard, #. A mean, stinking, paltry fellow. 

Stink’-er, s, Something meant to offend by smell. 

Stink’-ing-ly, ad. With a stink. 

eg The compounds are Stink’-put, (an artificial com- 


ition for burning on some occasions ;) Stiak’.stune, 
tewinestone 3) ke. 


To STINT=stint, v. a. and 2. To limit, to confine, 
to slop :—nex. (Obs.) To leave off. 

Stint, s. Limit, restraint; quantity assigued. 

Stint’-ev, 8. He or that which stints. 

Stint’-ance, 8. Restraint, stoppage. (Obs.] 

STINT=stint, s. A small eea-side bird. 

STIPE=stipe, «. Stem passing into a \eaf. See S. 

STIPEL.—See Stipule. 

STIPEN D=sti’-pénd, #. Settled pay, wages. 

Sti-pen’-di-ar-y, 90: a. and s. Receiving a salary: 
—s. One employed at a fixed salary. 

To STIPPLE, stip’-pl, 101: v. a. and #. To ea- 
grave ce in stroke or line, but in dots: hence Stip- 

ing. (8. 

To STIPULATE=stip’-b-lAte, v.n. To contract, 
to hargain, to settle terms. As an adj. see with Stipule. 

Stip”-u-la’-tor, s. One that stipulates. 

Stip’-u-la”-tion, 89: 8. Agreement, bargain. 

STIPULE=stip’-Ule, «. Literally, stubble; a scale 
at the base of nascent peduncles. (Bot.]Stip’-u-late, ¢ 

To STIR=ster, 35: v. a and. To move or re 
move; to agitate; to incite :—nex. To move one's self; 
to be in motion ; to become the object of notice; col- 


loquially, to rise in the morniug: Zo ster up, to incite; 
to quicken. 


Stir, s. Tamult, bustle; commotion ; tumultuous dis- 
order ; a OTT confiicting passion. 

Stirr’-er, 129, 35: ¢. One who stirs; a riser in the 
morning: 4 stirrer up, an inciter. 

Stirr’-ing, a. ands. Exciting:—s. Act of moving. 

Stirr’-age, 99: s. Motion; act of stirring. 

Stir‘-4-BourT, 8. A dish of oatmeal boiled. 

STIRIOUS, stir’-d-tis, a. Resembling icicles 

Stir’.t-a!-ted, a. Having pendants as icicles. 

STIRP=sterp, 35: 8. Rance, generation. (Bacon.] 

STIRRUP, stérr’-up, #. The iron hoop pendent 
tu the suddle in which a horseman rests his foot. 

@@~ The pronunciation is irregular in the same way as 
Stirring, but with the short sound of the vowel. 

To STITCH =stitch, v. a. and n. To sew; hence, 


to join or unite, usually implying some degree of 
clumsiness :—neu, To practise necdlework : To stitch 
up, to mend what was rent. 
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A stima- | Stitch, s. A poss of the needle and thread; a Hnk of 


yarn in knitting; hence, Stitch’-fallea, which Drydea 
applied figuratively to a fallen cheek; a sudden spes- 
modie shoot in a part of the body, as uf a needle and 
thread passing through; in old authors a furrew or 
ridge, perhaps from Stich, a row ; hence Stitch’-wort, 
the herb chamomile. 

STITH=stith, s. An anvil. (Chaucer. Green, 1608. ] 

Stith’-y, 8. A smith’s shop: To Srithy, to forge. 

To STIVE=stivi, v. a. To stuff up close. 

STIVER=sti'-ver, 2. A Dutch penny. 

To STOAK=stOuk, v. a. To stop, to choke. 

STOAT=stost, s. An animal of the weasel kind. 

STOCAH =sto'-cd, ¢. Irish wallet boy. [Spens.] 

STOCCADO=stic-ca’-dé, 97 : ¢. A sword thrust. 

Stock, s. A stoccado, a thrust. [Shaks.] 

STOCK =st3ck, &. The trunk of a plant; the trunk 
as receiving the zraft; a log; a blockhead ; the handle 
of ae fe fiyuratively, a race, a lineage, a family: 
see hereafter; and likewise under Stoceado. 

To Stock up, v.a. To uproot, to extirpate. 

Stock’-y, a. Stont. 

ea The compounds are Stock’.duve, (the ring-dove, so 
called as being long considered the stock of the do- 
mestic pigeon ;! Stuch’-sish, (named from its hurducss ;) 
Stock’-luck, (a lock fixed in wood ;) Stock’-stili, ( motiun- 
less as a log;) &c. 

Srocx-ave’, 8. A shatpened post, ora line of posts, 
set in the earth: nence Tu Stockude, to defend by 
stockades. 

STOCK =stick, @. A fund, a capital store ; quantity, 
store; farming eture, distinguished into live and dead 
stock; a fund copsielok ofa capital debt due by go- 
vernment to individual holders, who receive & rate of 
interest : in this sense it generally occurs iu the plural, 
though not always; for we spexk of buying into ous 
stock rather than intu another. 

To Stock, v. a To store, to fill sufficiently. 

eg The componnds are Stock’-broker; Stock’-helder; 
Stuck’ jobber, (a gambler in the stocks ;) Stuck’. 
aa ; &c. 

STOCK, stdck, ¢. A cravat. 

STOCK, stdck, s. Originally, a fetter; benee, that 
which was put on the leg, nut to confine but cover it, 
in this sense we now call it a stucking, though a half 
stocking is still called a stock: in the plural, S/.cts, 
it retains its primary meaning, a prison or hold for tbe 


legs; also applied to the timbers which bold a ship 
while building. 


To Stock, v. a. To put in the stocks. (Shaks.] 

Srocx!-1na, 8. The close covering of the leg. 

STO1C=sto’-ick, s. and a. Literally, a disciple of 
the porch; (see Porch;) a follower of the opinions of 
Zeno, who taught that a wise man is un by joy, 


grief, or other passion, and esteems all things as go-, 
verned by unavoidable necessity :— a7. Stoical. 


Sto’-i-cal, a. Of the Stoics; cold; severe. 
Sto’-i-cul-ly, ad. In the Stoic manner. 
Sto/-s-cal-ness, 8. State or temper of a Staic. 
Sto’--cism, (-sizm) 8. Stoic philosophy. 
STOKER=sto! ker, #. He who looks to the fire ie 
a brewhouse, of of a steam-engine. 
STOLE=stole, s. A long vest: hence, Stoded, (ay) 
STOLE, STOLEN .—See To Steal 
STOI.1D=st6l’-id, a. Stupid, foolish. 
Sto-lid/-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Stupidity. 
STOLONIFEROUS, std/-lén-if"-€r-us, Si, 
120: @. Producing suckers from a trunk or stem. [Bo] 
STOMACH, stum’-dck, 116, 12, 161: 8. The ve- 
tricle in which food is digested ; oh pall inclinatws 


liking; al-o, anger, resevtment, sullenness ; haughh 
ness. (The latter senses are obsolescent. } 


To Stom’-ach, v. a. and #. To remember with ange; 
to brook :—neu. [Hooker.}] To be angry. 


The sshemes entire, and the principles lo which tae numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Stomacher —See lower in the clase. 


Stoin’-ao-ful, 117: @ Stubborn, perverse. [Locke.] 


Stom'-ach-ful-ness, 8. Stubbornness. 
Stom'-ach-less_ a. Without appetite. (Bp. Hall.) 
Stom/-avh-ous, 120: a Augry; sullen. (Spenser.] 


Stom-ach'-ic, 88: a. and s. Relating to or strength- 


ening the stomach :—s. A stomachic medicine. 


Srom’-4-curn, (stiim/-d-cher, 63) a An orna- 


mental covering worn by women on the breast. 
STON D=stond, s. Stand. (Spenser. ] 
STONE=stong, «. 


thing that can be done :—adj. Mane of stone, 


To Stone, v. a. To pelt or kill with stones; to free 


from stones: to face with stones; to harden. 
Sto’-ny, a. Made of, like, or full of stones; hard. 
Sto/-ni-ness, 8. Quality of being stony. 


Ga~ OF the compounds, the following are names of 


herbs: Stone’. break: Stone’.crop; Stune’-fern; Stone’- 
parsley: others are names of birds: as Stune’ chat, or 
Stune-chatter: Stone’-ha tch; S-one’-plover ; Stanes’- 
mickle: other compounds are Stone’ gly, (an inseet ;) 
Stone-blind’,(blind as a stone 3) Stund-buw, (for shoote 
ing with stones ;) Srore’-cray, (distemper in hawks ;) 
Stone’-cxtter, (a mason ;) Stone’ cutting; Stone frut; 
Stone’-horse, (a_ stallion :) Stond’-pit;  Stone’-pitch, 
tds pitch 3) Stune’s’-cast, (distance ;) S'oad’-ware, 
coarse hard potter's ware;) Stone’-wurk, Xe. 

STOOD.—See To Stand. 

STOOL=stil, s. A seat without a back, as dis- 
tinguished from a chair; natural evacuation of the 
bowels; stoul uf repentunce, one on which a fornicator 
or adulterer stinds in the kirks of Scotland: of dif. 
ferent etymology, a shoot from the trunk of a tree. 

Stool’-ball, (-bawl, 1) 2) #. A rural play with a ball. 

T STOOM =stoom, v. a. To allay (wine) by herbs. 

To ST OOP=stoop, v.m.and a. To bend down or 
forward: to lean in walking: to yield; to descend ; 
to be inferior; to condescend ; to come down on prey: 
—u«ct, Tu bend forward ; to cause to submit. 

Stoop, 8. Act of stooping ; descent; fall of a bird on 
its prey: of different ety mology, a vessel of liquor. 

Stoop’-ing-ly, ad. Witha s:oop or bend. 

To STOP=stdp, v.a. and m. To hinder from fur 
ther motion or operation, or from chanye of state; to 
intercept: to suspend: to suppress; tu regulate [a 
musical string) with the fingers; to close, as an aper. 
ture; to obstruct; to point [written sentences) with 
stops:—new. To cease from any thing. 

Stop, s. Cessation; obstruction ; repression ; inter. 
ruption; that which obstructs: the vents of a wind 
instrument, and those distances on the wire of a 
stringed instrument which, by the pressure or removal 
of the finger, or any thing supplying its place, modu- 
late the sound in distinct Dutes; act of stupping; a 
point in writing. 

Stop’-per, s. He or that which stops. 

Stop’-page, s. A stopping; a being stopped. 

Stop’-ple, 101: 8. A cork or other stopper. 

Stop’-lexs. a. Not to be stopped. 

@gy~ Other compounds are Stup’-cock, (a pipe with a 
turning cock ;) Stup’-gap, (atemporary expedient;) &c. 

STORAX, stord-dcks, 47, 188: s. A Turkish odo. 
riferous druy: also. a tree. 

STORE=store, s. and a. Large number or quan. 
tity, p.cuty: a stock or supply; a hoard: a store- 
house: In store, in huard for future use :—adj, Accu- 
mulated, hourded. 


and a. A concretion of sume 
species of earth, as lime, -ilex, clay. and the like, in 
combivation; a little concretion, such as is found in 
numbers on the surface of the earth, larger than 
gravel; agem; any thine made of stone; any thing 
hard: calculous concretion in the kidneys or bludder: 
the disease arising from it; a testicle: the case which 
{fs within the fruit and contains the seed; a Weight con- 
taining 14lbs, or of meat Slbs, ; a state of torpidness 
and insensibility : Stone dead, Stone still, dead or still 
asa stone: To letre no stune unturned, to do every 


Sik 


To Store, v. a. To lay up in sture; to furnish. 
Sto/-rer, 8. One who stores up. 


Ce The com pounds are Store’ house ; Sture’-keeper. &e 
STORIAT., STORIED, &c.— Sco under Story. 


STORGE, stor’-puty, [Gr.] 77: 2. Parentat instinct, 


STORK =stdurk, 37: 8. A bird of passage, fir 
mous for the regularity of its departare: Sturks’-Lild, 
a herb, 

STORM=sthurm, 37: #. A commotion of the at. 
mosphere, a tempest; assault on a fortified place; 
commutiou; sedition ; calamity; violence, tumultuvus 
force, 

To Sturm, v a. and a. To attack by open force :— 
nee To raisea tempest; to rave; to be auzry, 

Storm’-y, a. Tempestuous; violent ; passiouate, 

Storm/-i-ness, 8. State of being stormy. 

STORY, stire'-Sy. 47,105: ¢, History ; more com. 
monly, a small tale; a petty fiction. 

To Sto!-ry. v. a. To tell historically ; to relate, 

Sto/-ried, (-rid. 114) @. Adorned with historicat 
paintings ; celebrated in story. 

Stu’-ri-er, 8. Au historian. [Obs.] 

Sto’-ri-al, @. Historical. (Chaueer.J 

Sto"-ry-tel/-ler, 2, One who tells stories. 

STORY, store'-ty, 8. A stage or floor of a building ; 

- To Story, to arran ge in sturics, 

STOT =stit.s. A horse, [Chaucer ;] a steer. (Local. } 

To STOUND-=stownd. v. n. To be in pain or 
sorrow ; hence, Stuxad, (s.) Sorrow, pain. (Ois rr 
it is also found tur Stunned; and hence, as a subs, it 
Bometimes means RMazement; again, of different 
etymology, it occurs in Spenser and 8, Jon. for hour 

e, season. 

STOUR=stowr, 134: 8 Assault or tumult 
(Spens.:) al-o, in com position, a river; as Stuurbridge. 

STOUT=stowt. 31: a. ands. Strong, firm.set and 
round of frame and limb: bold ; resulute ; proud :— 
s. A name given to very strony beer. 

Stout’-ly, ad Lustily, boldly ; obstinately. 

Stout’/-ness. s. State or quality of being stout. 

STOVE=stdve, 8. A hot-house, a place artificiality 
heated ; now, more commuply, a fire-yrate. 

To Stove, v. a. To keep warm in a house by arti- 
ficinl heat: it is sometimes found for Tu Stive. 

STOV ER=std’. ver, s. Fodder for cattle. “Shaks.] 

To STOW=sto’, 123: v. a. To lay by compactly. 

Stow'-age, 99: 8. Room for laying up; state of 
being laid up: money paid for stowing zouda. 

STRA BISM, stra’-bizm, 158: 8. A squinting. 


To STRADDLE, strid’-dl, 101: v. m To stand, 


walk. or be placed with the feet far removed from each 
other to the right and left: it often appears active by 
the ellipsis of across. 


To STRAGGLE, strir’-p1,101: v. 2. To wander 
intodeviations; to wander dispersedly; to exuLerate ; 
to be dispersed, to stand single, 

Strag’-gler, 36: s. He or that which straggles, 


STRAIGH T=strait, 162: a. and ad. Primarily, 
stretched or strained, tense, tight; hence, not crooked, 
din-ct, right, asa line strained between two points: — 
adv. Direct in time, immediately, directly. 

Straight’-ly, ad In a right line; tightly. 

Stra'ght’-ness, s. The quality of being straight. 

Stiaight’-way, ad, Immediately ; straight: Straight’. 
ways and Straight’ furth, with the sume meaning, 
are obs rlete, 

To Straight'-en, 114: v. a. To make straight. 

Straight’-en- er, §. He or that which straightens. 

Stuarr, (strait) a. and ¢. Confined as by an Ine 
strained round the hody ; hence, close, narrow, not 
wide ; close, intimate; strict, rigorous ; difficule: 
avaricious :—s, A narruw pass or fith; distress 
difficulty. 


The sign = be used after modes of spelling that have go irvegularity of sound. 
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STRATA, Jo STRATIFY.—BSee under Stratum 

STRATEGY, strat’-é-gey, a. Science of war. 

Strat’-4-GEM, & An artifice in war; hence a coutrie 
xunee or artitice generally. 

Sria-Te/-aus, & An Athenian general officer. 

Sriva-Tocl-i.4-c Y, 87: 8. A military government. 

Stra-tog’-ra-phy, 163: 8, Description of armies. 

STRATH=strath, s. A vale, a bottom. 

STRATHSPEY=strath’-spéy, 8. A lively Scotch 
dance, generally in common time. 

STRATU sees ges s. A bed, a layer,—terms 

STRATA=stra’-td, pl. J chiefly used in geology. 

To Strat!-i-fy, 6: v. a. To form into a layer. 

Strat’-r-fi-ca”-tion, 89: 8. Act of stratifying : state 
of being stratified Stra’-tus, sheet of very low clouds. 

STRAUGHT, straut, part.—See To Stretch. [Obs.} 

STRAW =straw, 8. The stalk or stem of corn; (it 
has a plural with reference to single straws; but it is 
generally used collectively :) any thing proverbially 
worthless. 

Straw’-y, a. Mande of straw; like straw; light. 

e@- The compounds are Straw’-bwilt; Straw’-cvlor 3 
Straw’-culuured ; Straw’ -cutter; Stiaw’-stuff'ed Straw’: 
worm; &c.: see Strawberry below, 

To STRAW .—See under To Strew. 

Srraw!-BER-RY, &. A berry aud its plant, s0 called 
from the manner in which it is set. 

To STRAY =vtray, v. ". To wander, to rove; to 
err: Shakspeare uses it actively for to mislead. 

Stray, s. A creature strayed; a wandering. 

Stray’-er, 134: 8. One who strays. 

Stray/-ing, s. Act of wandering. 

STREAK=stréak, 2, A lines of colour different fron 
that of-the ground. 

To Streak, v.a. To mark in streaks, to stripe, to 
dapple: anviently, to stretch. 

Streaked, (streckt, 114, 143) part. a. Striped. 

Streak/-y. 105: a. Strenked, variegated by hues. 

STREAM=stream, s. A running water, a currest 
any thing issuing and proceeding continuously. 

Tu Stream, v. 7”. and a. To flow; to emit in abur 
dance; to issue; to extend :—act. To pour; to siteuk. 

Stream/’-er, 36: 8. A flag, a pennon. 

Stream/-y, a. Aboundiug in streams; flowing. 

Sereauilee, eg. A smuai] stream. 

Stream/-TIN, &. Tin in alluvial ground. 

STREET =strext, s. A paved way; 8 way. 

¢g7> The compounds are Strect’-walker, (a prostitute ;) 
Street’-ward, (a street-constable ,) &c. 

STREIGHT.—See Straight and Strait. 

STRENE=streng, s. Strain or race. (Chaucer. ] 

STRENGTH=stréngth, 72: 8. (See for its other 
relations Strong, xc.) Active power of an animal bidy: 
passive power of any body; intellectual power: sup- 
port; vigour; animation; potency of liquors; fortit- 
cution, fortress; armament, military force ; valulity, 
in a legal sense; argumentative force. 

Strenyté’-less, a. Wauting strength ; spiritless. 

To Strenyid’-en, 114: v2 a. and n. To mate 
strony or stronger; to confirm; to onimate :—neu. ‘To 


now strong or stronger: old authors also use Te 
Strength. 


StrengtA'-en-er, 8. He or that which strengthens. 
STRENUOUS, strén/-d-tis, 120: a. Eagerly 
pressing or urgent; zealous, vehement; bold. 
Stren/-u-ous-ly, ad. In a strenuous manner. 
Stren/-u-ous-ness, #. State of being strenuous. 
STREPENT=strép’-ént, a. Noisy. {Shenstone.} 
Strep’-er-ows, 120: a. Loud, noisy, boisterous. 
STRESS=stiéss, s. Force; importance; strain. 


Strait'-ly, ad. Narrowly; strictly. 

Strait’-ness, s. Narrowness, rigour. 

To Strait’-en, v.a. To meke narrow, to contract ; to 
make tight without including the notion of making 
not crouked; to deprive of necessary room: to dis 
tress; to put into difficulties; in which last sense 
Shakspeare uses To Strutt. 

@gy> The compounds of Strait are Strait’-handcd, (par- 
simonious;) Strait-hand'ed-ness; Strait’-laced, (pinched 
by stays, and figuratively, constraiued, without free- 
dom, rigid;) Strait-waist’coat or Strait-jack’et, (ap- 
paratus to confine the limbs 3) &e. 

To STRAIN=stravn, v. a, and n. (Compare the 
previous class.) To stretch, to put to its utmost 
strength; to press in an embrace ; to push beyond 
the proper extent ; to sprain; to force, to constrain ; 
in a special but common sense, to force through some 
porous substance; hence, to purify by filtration :— 
neu. To make violent efforts; to be filtered. 

Strain, s. A sprain : ..3e also hereafter. 

Strain/-er, #. He who strains; a Glterer. 

Strain’-ing, s. Tension ; filtration. 

Stratnt, 8. Violent tension. [Spenser.] 


STRAIN=strain, 8. (Compare the previous clnsses.) 
Literally, a string, a line, a cord; hence, texture, 
make; stock, race; hereditary disposition ; turn, ten- 
dency; style or Manner of speaking ; ulso, that which 
is soume as on a siriug, a note; and hence, a song, 
soun 


STRAIT, &o—See under Straight. 

STRAKE=strake, s. A streak ; [obs.:) a narrow 
board ; the range of planks on a ship's side; the iron 
hy which the joints in the felly of a wheel are defended. 

STRAMINEOUS, strd-min’-d-tis, 90, 120: a. 
Strawy, chaffy, like straw. 

STRAN D-=striad, 8. The shore or beach. 

To Strand, v. a. To drive ou shallows, 

STRAN De=strand, s. The twist of a rope. 

To Strand, v. a. To break a strand of a rupe. 

STRANGE, straing:, }11: a. and infery. Foreign, 
not domestic; new, wonderful; unusual ; odd; re- 
mote; unacquainted :—As an intferj. it expresses 
wonder; ia old authors it occurs as a verb in the 


seuse of to wonder; and also in the signification of to 
estrange, and to be estranged. 


Strange’-ly, ad. So as to be in a strange country; 
(Shaks. ;) in a strange manover, wonderfully. 

Strange/-ness, s. Foreignness; reserve; uncouth- 
ness; mutual dislike; wonderfulness. 

Stran/-ger, s. A foreigner; one unknown; a guest; 
one not admitted to communication or fellowship. 

To Stran’-ger, v. a. To estrange. [Shaks.] 

To STRANGLE, strang’-gl, 158, 101: v.a. To 
choke, to suffocate ; to suppress, to hinder from hirth. 

Stran’-gles, 143; s. pl. Swellings in a horse s throat. 

Stran’-gler, 36: 2. Oue who strangles. 

Stran'-gling, #. Death by stopping the breath. 

Stran’-gu-la"-tion, 89: a. Act of strangling ; state 
of being strangled ; suffocation. 

STRANGURY, strang’-ga-réy, 158: 2. A diffi- 
culty of urine, attended with pain. 

Stran-zu'-ri-ous, 90: @. Pertaining to strangury. 

STRAP=strap, s. A narrow long slip of cloth or 
leather; an appendage to the leaf in some grasses: 
when it means a slip of leather diessed and prepared 
for sharpening a razor, it is usually spelled StRoP. 

To Strap, v. a. To beat with a strap. 

Strap'-per, 8. One capable of strapping another,—e 
lurge man or woman. (Vulg.} 

Strap'-ping. @. Large of person. (Vulg-] 

STRAPPADO=straip-pa’-dé, 97: a. An old mi- 
litary torture iawhich the offender was drawn up to : 
the top of a beam, and then let fall, with the common To Stress, v. a. To strain or straiten. 
effect of dislocating a limb: Milton uses Tv Strappade. | 7’ STRETCH =strétch, v. @. and m. (Strangi 


The schemes entire, and the priaciples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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for the part. is obs.) To draw out toa Rreatec length. clock; touch of a pencil, a masterly effort; power 

to extend or draw out in all ways: fo expann: tu efticacy. Z 

strain; to make tense :—aew. To be extended lucally, STRING=string, 8. A small rope, line, or cord, a. 

intellectuaily, or consequentially; to bear extensio: ribbon; a thread; chord of an instrument: a fibre; 

without breaking; to sally beyuad truth. a tendon; set of things filed; any series: Tu hate tire 
Stretch, 8. Extension; effort: force; utmost extent, strings to one’s Lew, tu have two expedients or two views. 


as of meaniug or of power; exagyeration. To String, F 
Stretch’-er, s. Any thing used for extension; a board I Strung, lv. . i oe wah : 
used in building; a rower’s foot-buard. Strung, ( tune; to file; to make tense or frm. 


To STREW, stro, v. a. (This verb is regular; 
but see its other forms below.) To spread scatteringly 
or loosely. 


Strew’-ing, & Auy thing fit to be strewed. 
Strew/-ment, s. Something strewed. (Shakspeare.] 
To Srrawy, v. a. (Regular.) To Strew. [Obs] 
To Srrovw, (straw: part. Strown) v. a. To Strew. 
STRI L=stri/de, 103: ». pf. Small channels in the 
shells of cockles and scallops. 
Stri’-a-ted, a. Chunnelled: Stri’ate is the same. 
Stri’-a-ture, 147: ¢. Disposition of stris. 
STRICH =stritch, s. A bird of ill omen. (Spenser. } 
STRICKEN, STRICKLE.—See To Strike. 
STRICT ==strickt, a. Exact; rigorously nice; rigo- 
rous; severe; confined; close; tense, 
Strict’-ly, ad. With rigorous accuracy; severely. 
Strict/-ness, s. Rigorous accuracy ; severity. 
Srxic!-rore, (-thre, collog. ch’oor, 147) 5, 
Literally, a binding, a stroke; specially, a slight 


touch on a subject; in Surgery, a morbid contraction 
and consequent closure, 


Strrin/-aenr, a. Binding, astringent. (Thomson.} 

STRIDE=stride, s. A long step, a step taken with 
violenee, a wide stretch of the legs. 

To Stride, (stride) v. . (Strid is also used 


Stringed, (stringd) or String’-ed, 72: a. Having 
strings; protuced by strings. 

String’-y, 72, 105: a. Fibrous, filamentvus. 

Striny’-t-ness, s. State of being stringy. 

Striny’-er, s. One that strung bows. (Obs.) 

String’-less, a, Having no strings. 

Srrina’-1417, 112: 8. A halt or lameness in a horse 
from some affection of the tendons of the hough, 

To STRIP=stiip, v. a. (This verb is regular: see 
below.) To make naked: to deprive, to divest, some. 
times followed by off, emphatically: to peel; tu rob: 
Tv strip frum occurs iv Locke and Shakspeare. 

Stripped, (stript, 114, 143) pret. and part, (Thia 
is often spelled as pronounced, but im properlv. ) 

Strip’-per, 8. One that strips. 

STR1IP=strip, s. (Compare Stripe.) A narrow shred. 

Strip-iina, 8. A youth, one yet growing. 

STRIPE=stripe, s. A narrow division or line; a 


streak ; a discoluuration made by a lash; hence, a 
lash, a blow, 


To Stripe, v. a. To variegate with lines: less fre. 
quently, to beat, to lash, 

Striped, (striept, 143) a. Marked with stripes. 

STRIPLING.—See under Strip. 

To STRIVE=strive, v. 2. To make eiurts, 
I Srrove=strove, he labour; to contend; 

Sruiven=striv'-vn, J to oppose; to vie. 

Stri/-ver, 36: 8. One who strives. 

Stri/-ving, 8. A contention, a contest. 

Stri/-ving-ly, ad. With earnest efforts, 

STRIPE, 8 Contest, discord ; contrariety. 

Strife’-ful, 117: a. Contenticus, discordant. 

STROBIL=strdb/-iI, s. A pericarp made up of 
scales that lic over each other. 


STROKAL=strd/-kdl, 8. Tool used by glassmakers, 


STROK E.—See under To Strike. 

To STROK E=stroke, v. a To rub gently in one 
direction with the hand; to make smooth; to soutlic, 

Stro!-ker, 8. One that strokes. 

Stro’-king, s. Act of rubbing: fn the pl. the lag 
milk that ean be drawn from the cow. 

StrokeEs!-mAN, 8. The rower who leads the others. 

To STROLL, stroke, 116: v. ". To ramble idly. 

Stroll, s. A ramble, a roving about. 

Strol/-ler, s. A vagrant; an itinerant player. 

STRON D=strond, s. The beach or strand. (Shaks.] 

STRONG=stroénp, a. Having active or passive 
power; vigorous; hale; forceful; forcible; able of 
miud; determined, positive ; fortified; supplied with 
forces, as twelve thousand strong; complete or full 
with respect to quality ; potent; hard ; cogent; forci- 
bly expressed. 

Strony/-ly, ad. With strength ; vehemently. 

ee¥~ The compounds are Strung’ fisted, (stron y-handed : 
Strong’-hand, (force, violence; ) Stronq’-hold, (fortress ; 
Strong’-set, (firmly compacted ;) Strung’-water, (dis- 
tilled spirits:) &e., 

STRONTIAN, strdn/-shd-dn, 147: 2. A white 
earth, also called NStrontia: (see -a fn the Index tc 
Terminations.) Struatianite is the native mineral, 

Stron’-fi-um, s. The metallic buse of struntia, 


I Strode, (stréd, 135 for the pret.) Towalk 
Strid’-den, (-dn, 1/4)} wih strides; to strad- 
dle: it occurs as an active verb by ellipsis of over. 
STR1IDOR=stri’-dor, [Lat.] #. A creaking noise, 
Strid!-d-lows, 92,120: a, Creaking, chattering. 
STRIPE, &c.—See under To Strive. 
STRIGM ENT=strip’-mént, s. A scraping. [Obs.] 


STRIGOSE, stré-goce’, 105, 152; @. An epithet 
of a leaf set with stiff flat bristles. {Bot.} 

7o STRIK Exstrike,, v.a. and nr. (Strook for the 
I Strucx=strick, pret. and part. is quite ob- 

Srrucx=strick, solete: Stricken for the part. 

{s obsolete or nearly so, except as an adj., forwhich see 
lower.) To hit with some force, to give a blow to; 
hence, to punish, to afflict ; to act upon in any way by 
a blow, or vy something of a like sudden kind i hence, 
to dash; tu sonnd asa bell ora drum; to stump; tu 
mint; to take down or lower, as a tent or flax: to 
alarm ; to produce or affect suddenly; to make, as a 
bargain :—aeuw, To make a blow or an attack; to cul- 
-ide; to act by repeated percussion ; to sound; to act 
by external influx; to be dashed; to lower the sail 
in submission ; to throw or put by any instrument of 
present occupation,—to cease from work; to break 
forth: To sirtke in with, to conform: Tu strike off, to 
erase; to separate by a blow: Tu strike oul, to produce 
by collision; to blot, to efface; to bring to light; to 
furm at once: in « neuter sense, to spread or rove. 

Strike, s. A ceasing from work; an instrument with 
n flat edge for levelling a measure, as of grain; hence 
the measure itself, defiaitely a bushel, 

Stri’-ker, s. He or that which strikes. 

Stri/-king, a. That strikes emotion 3 surprising. 

Stri’ king-ly, ad. Se us to affect or surprise. 

Stri’-king-ness, a. Quality of being striking. 

Srric’-Ken, 114: part. a. Afflicted; far gone. 

Srric-x.g, 101: 8. A strike for levelling a measure, e-U: 

STROKE. # A blow; an act of ofe body on another ; | Stron-tit’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to strontia. 
auy sulden effect; a sudden affliction; sound of a | ST ROOK.—See To Strike. (Obs.] 
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STROP-<strdp, es. (For one of its senses, sce Strap.) 
A plece of rope spliced into a wreath. 

STROPIIE, stréi-éy, 163, 101: s. The first, 
fourth, seventh, &c.,, stanza of a regular ode, literally 
a tuning or address to the andence; the other 
atangns are named antistrophe aud epude. 

To STROUT =strowt, v. 2. To strut, to swell. [Obs.] 

STROV E.—NSee To Strive. 

Tov STROW .—See under To Strew. 

To STROWL, the old or.hography of To Stroll. 

STRUCK.—See To Strike. 

STRUCTURE, struck’-ture, cél/og. Striick’- 
ch’oor, 147: 8. Act or manner of building ; form ; 


edifice. 
To STRUGGLE, strug’-gl, 101: n. Tostrive, to 
contest; toact with effo:t; to writhe in difficulty or pain. 
Strug’- gle, s. Act of struggling ; labour, contest. 
Struy’-gler, 36: s. One who struggles. 
Strug’-gling, s. Act of striving or cuntending. 
STRUMA, stroo’-nd, 8. A glandular swelling. 
Stru’-mous, a. Having swelliags from the king’s evil. 
STRUMPET=strim/’-pét, 14: s. and «a. A 
whore :—adj. Like a strumpet ; false: Tu Strum'’pet (tu 
debauch) is obs. 
STRUNG.—See To String. 
To STRUT=strut, v. n. To walk with affected 
dignity, to swell, to protuherate. 
Strut, s. An affectation of stateliness in gait. 
Strut!-ter, s. Oue who struts; a pompous fellow. 
Strut/-ting-ly, ad. With a strut; vauutingly. 
STRYCHNIA, steick/-né-d, 161, 90: s. A poi- 
sovous alkaline substance obtained from the nur romica, 
STU B=s1tb, s. A thick short siock left when the 
rest (as of a trec) is cut off; a lug: a Stub’-nail is a 
vail broken off. 
To Stub, v. a. To force up, to extirpate. 
Stub’-bed, a, Truncated, short and thick; hardy. 
Stub/-bed-ness, $. State of being stubbed. 
Stub!-by, a. Full of stwhs ; short and thick. 
STUBBLE, stuh’-bl, 101: 8s. The stalks of corn 


left by the resper: Stub’be-gouse, one fed amung 
stubble. 


STU BBORN=stub’-born, 38 : a. Inflexibly head- 
ane obstinate, persisting; stiff, not pliable; handy ; 


Stub/-born-ly, ad. In a stubborn manner. 
Stub/-born-ness, &. Inflexible persistency. 
STUCCO=stid-kd, s. A fine plaster for walls. 

To Stuc!-co, v. a. To overlay with siucco. 

STUCK.—Sce To Stick, and (as a sbs.) under it. 

STUCKLE, stuc’-kl, 8. Heap of sheaves. 

STU D=stid. ¢. A piece of timber inserted in a 
sill to support a beam; a nuil with a large head for 
ornament; a button. 

To Stud, v. a. To adorn with stads. 

Srup/-pixG-salL, & A sail beyoud the skirt of 
another, act when the wind is light. 

STUD=stid, ¢. A collection of horses and mares 
eunsidered as a stock for brood. 

STUDENT, STUDIOUS, &c.—Sce in the next 

class 

STUDY, etiid’-éy, 105: 3s. Literally, a setting of 
the mind on a subject; application to books; subject 
uf attention; a particular kind of learning; per- 
plexity; contrivance ; upartment appropriated to lite- 
rary employment; the sketched ideas of a paiuter uot 
wrought into a whole. 

Te Stud/-y, v. n. and a. To fix the mind on some. 
thing 3 to apply to books; to muse; to endeavour 
diligently :—act. To npply the mind to; to consider 
attentively; to learn by application. 

Stud/-ted (-fd, 114) a. Learned; premeditated ; in 
ao obsolete sense, having any particular inclinations 


STU 


Stud!-i-er, s. One that studies. 

Sru!-pxnt, #. A scholar; a bookish man. 

Stu/-di-ors, 147, 120: a. Given to booka; diligent; 
attentive to; careful, with of; contemplative. 

Stu’-di-ows-ly, ad. With study; carefully. 

Stu’-ds-ows-ness, 8. Addiction to study. 

Srv’-p1-0, (stdo’-dé-d, [Ital.] 170) s. An artist's 
etiidy. 

STUE F=atuff, «. A mass of matter indefinitely ; 
material; furniture or goods; a mixture or medicine; 
matter or thing, in cuntempt; something worthless; 
cloth or texture, but especially such wooilen cloths of 
slight texture as are used for linings: in this sense the 
word has a plural. 

To Stuff, v. a. and x. To fill with stuff; to fill very 
full; to thrust into any thing; to fill by being put 
into any thing; to form by staffing; to obstruct, as ap 
organ of sense; in a special sense, to Oll meat with 
something of high relish :—xcw, To feed gluttonously. 

Stul/-fing, s. That by which any thing is filled, pas- 
ticularly relishing ingredients put inte meat. 

STUK FE, or STUCK.—See Stucev. [Obs.} 

STULM=stulm, ¢. Shaft used to drain a mine. 

To STULTIFY, stal’-tée-ty, 105, 6: va. TM 
make foolish ; to prove foolish or void of understanding. 

Srui-Tit/-o- QUENCE, 87, 188: 8. Fuolish talk. 

STUM=stum, «. Must; new wine used to fermem 
vapid wines; wine revived by new fermentation. 

Tv Stum, v. a. To renew by mixing stum. 

To STUMBLE, stum’-bl, 101: 0. n. and a. To 
trip in walking ; to slip, to err; to strike against by 
chunce, with epor :—aect. To obstruct in progress; to 
confound. 


Stum!-ble, «. A trip in walking; blunder; failure. 

Stum/’-bler, 36: s. One that stumbles. 

Stum/-bling-block, or Stum/-bling-stone, s 
Cause of stumbling; that which causes tu err. 

STUMP=stamp, 8. The part of any solid body 

after the rest is taken away; stick used at cricket. 
To Stump, v. a. and x. To lop :—new. To walk 
heavily. 
Stump/-y, 4. Full of stumps; hard; stubby. 

To STUN=stun, v. a. To make senseleas or dizzy 
by a blow; to confound or dizzy with nuise, 

STUNG: STUN K.—See To Sting: see To Stink 

To STUNT=stunt, v. a. To hinder from growth. 

Stunt!-ed-ness, 8. State of being stunted. (Cheyno.] 

STUPE=stips, s. Medicated flax for a sore. 

Tv Stupe, v. a. To foment or dress with stupes. 

STUPEFACTION, STUPENDOUS, &c.—See 
helow. 

STUPOR=stu’-por, [ Lat.] s. Great diminution or 
suspension of sensibility ; uumbuess: astunishment, 

Sruvs, s. A stupid person. (Bickerstaff. 

To Stru’-pi-ry, 6: 9. a. To deprive of sensibility: 
to deprive of material motion, (a sense which occurs 
in Bacon;) to dull, to make stupid. 

Stu”-pi-fi’-er, s. That which stupifics. 

Stu’-pe-fac’-tive, 101: a. Causing insensibility ; 
dulling. narcotic: it also occurs as a substantive. 

Stu’-pe-fac’-tion, 89: s. Act of rendering dull or 
stupid; state of being stupified; torpor. 

Sru/-pin, a. Dull, heavy, wanting sensibility ; waut- 
ing apprehension ; formed without genius. 

Stu/-pid-ly, ad. In a stupid manner; duly. 

Stu’-pid-ness, s. Stupidity. 

Stu-pid/-i-ty, 84: s. Quality of being s upid. 

Sru-prn/-pvous, 120: a. Overcoming the senses by 
mngnitude,—amazing, astonishing. 

Stu-pen’-dows-ly, ad. lu a stupendous manner. 

Stu-pen!-dous-ness, &. Quality of being stupendous 

To STUPRATE=stil’-prate, v. @. To ravish. 
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Btu-pra'-sion, 89: 8. Rape, violation. 
STURDY, stur’-dby 5, A disease in sheap, 


STURDY, atur’-déy, a. Hardy, coursely stout; 
strong, forvible; resolute, obstinate, brutal, 

Stur’-di-ly, ad. Stoutly ; hardily; resolutely. 

Stur’-di-ness, s. Quality of being sturdy. 

STURGEON=sturge-dn, a. A large eatable fish. 

STURK=sturk, « A young ox or heiler. 

To STUTTER=stiv-ter, v.a. To stammer. 

Stut’-tet-er. s. A stammerer: the old vei) was 7o 
Stut, whence Stufter, a stammerer, but now a stam- 
mering. . 

Stut’-ter-ing-ly, ad. Stammeringly. 

STY=sty, s. Pen for swine; any place literally or 
morally filthy: see also Stian, 

To Sty, v. a. To shut up as in a sty. 
To ST Y=sty, ron. To soar, to ascend. [Spenser.] 
STYGIAN, stid’-j’an, 90: a. Pertaining to hell, 
or to Styx, one of its fabled rivers,—hellish, infernal. 
STY LE=stile, a. The ancient pen, a pointed iron 
used in writing on tables of wax, with the other eud 
flit for making erasures; manner of writing with re- 
xard to language; and hence, manner of thinkiog and 
of speaking; mode or mapner in any department of 
art; mode of proceeding peculiar ty a court of law ; 
mode or manner in which a person claims to be ad. 
dressed; mode of reckoning time, which is either 
Juliau or Gregorian: also, again recurring to the 
primary meaning, any thing with a sharp point, as a 
kraver; the pin of a dial; the shaft which is a com- 
pouent part of the pistil in a female flower. 

To Style, e. a. To cull, to term, to name. 

Sty’-lar, 34: a. Belonging to the style of a dial. 

Sty’-l sid, @ Resembling a style or pen. 

STY PPiC=sttp'-tick, a. and s. That stops bleed- 
ing —s. A mediciual application of astringent effect. 

Styp-tic/-i-ty, 84, 59: s, Quality of stanching blood. 

Tu SUADE, swade, 145: v. a. To persuade. [Obes } 

Swa!-sive, 105: a. Persuasive. 

Sua!-sor-y, a. Persuasory. 

To SUAGE, BWagi, v. a. To ansuage. 

SUAVITY, swav'-d-tdy, 145, 92, 105: s. Sweet- 


ness to the senses, [ubs. ;] sweetness to the mind 
SUB, A Latin preposition signifying sander, be/ow, 
which occurs as a prefix in the greater part of the fol- 
lowing words, in most of which it implies a subordinate 
degree, or some degree, sometimes the least possible 
degrce of that whicn the rest of the word expresses. 
Some of the words which commence with the letters 
are not, however, compounded with the preposition ; 
and many others oceur which, though originally com- 
pounded with it, have lost their compouud character : 
theso will be distingnished from the obvious eom. 
pounds, and also frum words which, though not ob- 
vious compounds, seldom occur. It should be further 
noted that the last letter in this prefix, as in many 
others, is often changed into the letter which begins 
the next syllable, as in succumb, suggest, suffer, sum. 
mon, suppose. See other compounds iu Supp. 
Sun-ac-1p, 59: a. Acid in a subordinate degree. 
Sun ac’-n1p, 76: a. Actid ina subordinate degree. 
To Sus-acr’, v. a. To bring under, to subdue. “Obs ) 
Sub-ac’-tion. 89: 8. Act of reducing to any slate. 


SUBAH=sW/-bdh. 8. (This word is distinet from 
the compounds of the Latin prefix Sub.) A province 
or nicrtoyshitp in India. 

Su’-bah-dar’, 3. ‘The governor of a subsh. 

SUBALTERN=sab’-dl-tern, a. aud ¢. (See 
Sub.) Literally, uader another,—inferior, subordinate : 
—s. Au inferior in the army, any officer below a cap- 
tain: see also the next word. 

Sul/-al ter”-nate, a. and s. Alternate or succeeding 
une ender another,—succeeding by turns, subordinate: 
es. In logic, a particular proposition with relation to 


SUB 


the universal proposition which Las the same matter 
as, suing min is mortal with relation to every man i8 
mortal; wud soualso of negatives: the two propositions 
thus related are called Subalteras, and the universal 
with relation to its subalternate is said to ve Sub- 
alternans, 

Sub-al/-ter-na-tson, 89: #. Act of succeeding hy 
course ; state of inferiurity ; relationship of subalterus, 

Sun-a'-qux-ous, (-kwé-iis, 188, 120) a, Being 
under water: Sub’aguat"ic is the same. 

Sus-as’-rrai, ae Under the stars,— terrestrial. 

Sus/-as-Trin".aEnt, a. Astringent in some degree. 

Sup-Bua’-p1.E, 101: 8. A subordinate beadle. 

Sub-cait’-Bu-RET-TED, a. Carburetted in ao sub- 
ordina‘e degree, 

Sup/-ce-Lesr"-141, (-ydl, 146) @. Under the 
heavens, 

SuB-cHan'-TRr, 8. An underchanter. 

Sun-c1.a/-vi-4n, 90; a. Situated under the clavicle 
or collar-bone. 

Sup’-con-ste.-1.a"-T10n, 89: 8. A subordinate or 
secondary constellatiun. 

Sun’-con-rrac’=TEn, a. Contracted after a former 
contract, 
UB-CUNTRA-RY, a. and &. Contrary iu an inferior 
degree :—s. Subcontraries, in logic, are the particalar 
affirmative and negative propositions with relation to 

~ the universal affirmative an negativecontraries above 
them which have the same matter; thas, some man ig 
mortal, and sume man ts aot mortul, ate sulcontraries 
with relation to every man is mortal, aud nu man is 

- mortal, which are contrarics, 

Sus-cor’-paTe, a. In some degree like a heurt. 

Sup!-cu-ra"'-nr-ove, 90: a. Lying under the skin 

Sus!-cu-tT1c’-ve1.4n, a. Lying under the scarf skin. 

Sup-pxa'-con, 114: 8, A deacon’s servant. 

Sun-pean’/, 8, Vicegerent of a dean. 

Sun vecl-u-ps.£, 101]: a. Containing a part under 
the division into teun,—that is, ove part in ten. 

SuB-vEN'-1ED, a. Indented beneath. 

Suy’-pe-vus/err, 151: 8. A deposit under another. 

Sun’-per-i-su”-1n1-ors, 90, 120: a. Seoffing or 
ridiculing in a subordinate degree, thatis,with delicacy, 


Sus!-pr-r1r"-100s, (siib/-dé-tlsh’”-Gs, 90) a. Put 


in an underhand way or secretly in place of some- 
thing else. 

To Sun'-pi-ver"-s-vy, v.a. To diversify what hus 
been diversified. 

To Sun/-vi-vipg”, v.a. and mn. To divide a part 
into 8 :—new. ‘lo be subdivided. 

Sub/-di-vie’-ion, (-vizh'-tin, 90) 8. Act of sub 
dividing ; a part arising from o subdividing. 

Sup’-po-1.00s, a. Hidden under decvit, subtle, sly 

Sus-pom’-1-NANT, 8. In music, the note below the 
dominant, being the fourth above the touic. 

To Sup-vucx’, or Sus-puct’, v. a. To take away 
from under; to withdraw; to subtract arithmetically, 

Sub-duc’-rion, 89: 8. Act of subducting. 

To SUBDUE=stib-die’, 189: v. 0. To bring 
under, to reduce, tu conquer ; to oppress ; to mollify. 

Sub.du/-er, 8. He or that which subdues. 

Sub-due’-ment, s. Conquest. [(Shaks.} 

SUBDUPLE, sib’-dd-pl, 101: a. Having the 
subordinate relation which a single number beurs to 
its two-fold multiple,—haviog the relation of one to 
wo, as subduple proportion: Subdu’plicare, Subl- p- 
licate, &c., ure the same, 

Sub’-trip-le, 81; a-‘Hectives, Having the rela- 

Sub-quau'-ru-ple, tion of une to three, of one to 

Sub-quin’-tu-ple, four, of one two five, of one to 

Sub-sez’-tu-ple, six, of one to seven, of one 

Sub-sep’-tu-ple, to eight, &c.; see Submul- 

Sub-oc!-tu-ple, &c. J tipte. 
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Suu-r’-grat, 188: a. Just below, or ulmost equal. 
SUBERIC=st-btr-ick, 88: @. (This word is 


distinct from the compounds of the Latin prefix Sub.) 
Pertaining to or extracted from cork, as suberic aci:l. 


Su’-ber-ate, a. A salt formed by suberic acid with 
a base. Su’-ber-in, pure cellular tiseue of cork. 


Su/-ber-ors, 120: a. Corky, soft, and elastic. 
SUBEROSE=sub’-€r-dce, 152: a. (See Sub.) 
Appearing us if gnawed in a small degree. 
Sus-rusx’/, a. In some degree dark,—duskish, brown. 
Sus-G1op’-u-14K, a. In some degree globular. 
Sus!-pasera"-rion, 8. A sale under the lance, that 
is,a public auction, ip allusion to the Roman practice. 


Sus-in/-p1-ca"-T10n, 89: 8. Indication by subor 
dinate means, as by signs only. 
Sup!-1n-GreES"-SION, 8. Secret entrance. 
Sus’-1-Ta"-ng-ous, a. Sudden, hasty: Swb/itany ta 
the same: they have only an obscure relation to Sub. 
Sun-sal-cxent, a. Lying under, 


SUBJECT=sub/-jéckt, a. and #. Placed or situ- 
ated wader; living under the donnnion of another; 
exposed, liable; being that on which any action ope- 
rates:—s, That on which any operation, mental or 
material, is performed, not as a thing that oceurs or 
comes in the way, but as sought for, and determined 
upon; (compare Object ;) that in which any thin 
inheres or exists; in logic, that concerning which 
somethiny is affirmed or devied; in grammar, the 
nuun or pronoun which leads or governs the verb ; 
in anuther frequent sense, one who ‘ives uuder the 
dominion of a ruling power. 

To Sun-agcr’, 83: v. a. To put under; to make 
subservient; to expose, to make liable; to make ac- 
countable; to make submissive ; to cnslave. 

Sub-ject!-ed, part. a. Put under. 


Sub-jec/-tion, 89: 8. Act of subjecting or subduing ; 
state of being subjected or subshued. 

Sub-jec’-tive, a. Relating to the subject; (see Ob- 
jective;) testifying suljection. 

Sub-jec’-teve-ly, ad. In relation to the subject. 

To SUBJOIN =sub-join’, v. a. To juin or put 
under,—to add afterwards, 

Scu-sunc’-TION, 158,89 : s. The act of subjoining; 
the state of being subjoined, 

Sun-sunc’-TIve, 105: a. Subjoined to something. 

Sub-jurc’-tive-mood”, or Sub-junc’-tive, 8. A 
form of a verb which Ats it for being subjoined actually 
or virtually to another verb. This mood in the English 
language, if limited to the specific furms which have 
arisen out of a subjunctive use of verbs, extends only 
tu two tenses of the verb To be, and only to one tense 
of all other verbs; these forms are as follow: If I be; 
if thou be; if he be; if we be, &c. If I were; if thou 
wert; if he were; if we were, &c. If 1 love; if thoa 
love; if he love; if we love, &c. The practical rule 
for using these, or the correspondent indicative forms, 
is as fullows: In employivg the present tense, (so 
called pot from its uniform meaning, but from the ab- 
sence of the preterit sign or inflection,) if the time 
meant should really be future, then use the sudjunctive 
form, but otherwise the indicative: and in employing 
what is called the past tense, if the time meaut should 
really be present, then also use the subjunctive form, 
bat otherwise the indicative: Thus as to the present 
tense (so called) we must say, If I bethere to-morrow, 
I will tell him.” “ Ifshe l.ve me when we shall be 
married, it will be all I expect.” And thus as to the 
past tense (so called) we must say, “If I were there 
at this moment, | should be happy: On the other 
hand we must ase the indicative formain cases corre- 
spans to the fullowing: “If | am here, it ie more 
than I expected or promised:” “ If she loves me as 
she says she does, why does she refuse me?” “ If | 
was there last year, I have quite forgotten it.” 

To Sus!-su-aatx, 109: v. a. To bring under the 
yoke, to bring under by force; to subdue, 

Sub/-jega’’-tion, «. A subduing; subjection. 
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Sun'-t.4-NATE, @ In sume degree ut rather woolly. 

Sup!-Larsa”-r-an, 90: a and s. Below or afer 
the fall; relating to the sublapsarian as distinguishedt 
from the supralapsarian doctiine, which are differeut 
degrees or shades of Ca.vinism, both upholding predes- 
tination with regard to the decrees of God as they 
relate to man since the fall, butthe former supposing 
Gud only permitted the Gist man to fall without abso. 
lately predetermiuing his fall,—the latter maintaining 
that God had from all eternity decreed the transyres 
siun of Adam: Sub!ap’s -ry is the same iv meaning :—- 
s. A sublapsarian Calvinist, 

Sus-1.al-rion, 8 A remoral of something which 
was under or connected with another thing,—a taking 
away. . 

To 8uB-LET’, v. a. (trr.—S8ee To Let.) To wnder-let. 

Sus!-Le-va"-rTion, 89: 8. Act of raising on high. 

Sunp/-11-Bra//-REAN, 90: 8, An under librarian. 

Sunp!-LiEv-TEN”-AntT, 167: 8. An ander liew-euant 
in an artillery regiment in which are no ensizns. 

Sup!-t.1-aa"-Tion, 89: 8. Act of binding underneath 

SUBLIME=sub-limd’, a. and s. (This wort is 
related not to Sub, but Supra.) High in place; high in 
excellence, exalted by nature; high in style or senti- 
ment; lofty, grand; elevated by joy; elevated in 
manner:—s. ‘Lhe grand in the works of nature as dis- 
tinguished from the beautiful: the grand in thought 
and style; the emotion produced by grand objects aud 
grandeur in style. 

Sub-lime’-ly, ad. In a sublime manner. 

Sub-lime’-ness, s, Sublimity. 

Sub-lim’-ty, 92: # State or quality of being 
sublime. 

To Sus-1.1ue’, v. 2. atid a. To rise in the chemical 
vessel hy the force of tire and then tu be condeused :— 
act, To sublimat-: in the nure general sense, to raise 
on high; to heighten. 

Sub-li’-ma-ble, a. That may be sublimed. 

Sub-li/-ma-ble-ness, s. Quality of being sublimable. 

To Sub’-li-mate, v. a. Tu raise (a solid substance’ 
into a state of vapour by heat, and then condense it; 
to refine, to exalt, to elevate. 

Sub/-li-mate, s. and a. The product of a sublima- 
tion, particularly with respect to quicksilver :—ad)j. 
Brought into a state of sublimation. 

Sub/-li-ma’’-fton, 89: 8s, Operation of subliming. 

SUBLINGUAL, sub-ling’-pwal, 158, 145: a. 
(See Sab.) Placed under the tungne. 

Sun-.u-nan, 109, 34: a. Sublunary. [Milton.] 

Sub’-lu-nar-y, a. and ¢. Situated benecth the 
moon,—rarthly, of this world :—s. Auy worldly thing. 

Sus’-1.ux-a"-rion, 188, 189: s. That which is 
almost a disloration,—a violent sprain. 

Sup/-m4-rink”, (-rene, 104) @. Living under the sea. 

Sun-max’-11.-Lan-¥y, 188: a, Being under the jaw. 

Sun-me!-pJ-ANntT, 8. The note between the octave und 
subdominant, being the sixth or middle note. 

To Sus-menay’, v. a. To put ander water: it 
occurs also in a neuter sense: Tu Submerse’ is the sume. 

Sub-mer’-sion, (-shun, 147) s. A drowning; state 
of drowning. 

To Sus-min’-18-TER, ¢. a, and m. To subserve, to 
supply: Zu Submin’istrate is the same :—aneu. To be 
useful to. | 

Sub-min’-is-trant, a. Subservient. [Bacon.} 

Sub-min’-is-tra"-tion, &9: 8. Act of supplying. 

Susaiss, SUBMISSION, SUBMISSIVE, &¢.—See below. 

Ts SUBMIT=sub-miv, v. a. and n. Literally, to 
put under; to let down; [Dryden;] to yield, with a 
reciprocal prouonn; to leave to discretiun :—rew, To 
be subject; to yield. 

Sub-mit’-ter, s. Oue who submits. 

Sus-miss’, a. uabmiesive. (Pvet.] 

Sub-mixs!-ly, ad. Submissively. 

Sub-mis’-seve, 105: a. Yielding, obedient, humble. 
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Bub-mis!-sive-'y, ad. With submission. 

Sub-mis’-sive-ness, # Quality of being submissive. 

Sub-mis-sion, (-mish/-an, 147) s. Act of sub. 
mitting; acknowledgement of error or of inferiority; 

_ ob equivusness, resignation, obedience. 

Sus-mui/-ri-p.e, 101: 8. A number or quantity 
whieh has a geometrical ratio to another by being con- 
tained in ita certain number of times: one with rela- 
ttou to two, one with relation to three, &c., are a specics 
of submultiples ; (see Subduple, &c.:) so alvo 7 is a 
submultiple of 56, being contained in it eight times, 

Scus-nas’-ceNnT, a. Growing underneath. 

Sus-non!-Ma4t, 8, A line under a perpendicular. 

Sun-nupy/, a. Nearly bare, as of leuves, 

Sun/-op-scure-Ly, ad. Somewhat obscurely. 

Sub-oc’-ravg, a. Suboctuple: see under Subduple. 

Sun-oc!-u-14n, a. Being under the eye. 

Sun!-on-pic!-u-L4R, a. Almost circular. 

Suu-onr/-pi-NaTE, a. and @. Inferior in order or 
rank; descending in a regular series:—s. Tuferior 
‘person; one of a ceacent in a regular series. 

Tu Sub-or-di-nate, v. a. To make subordinate. 

Sub-or/-di-nate-ly, ad. With subordination. 

Sub-or’-di-na-tion, 89: 8. State of being sud. 
ordinate; a series regularly descending ; place of rank. 

Sub-or/-di-nan-cy, . Sooke 

Sub-or -di-na-cy, & Series of subordination. 

10 SUBORN=sib-orn’, 37: v. a. To procure 
in an underhand manner, by secret collusion or b 
imdiect means; to procure to take such a fulse oath 
ws constitutes peury. 

Sub-or'-ner, 8. One that suborns. 

Sub’-or-na’-vion, 89: s. Act or crime of suborning. 

S. B-O'-VATE, @. Almost in form of an egg. 

Su B-pay’-n4, (collog, sip-pe/-nd, 143) 103: «. 
Under penalty,” the name of a writ fiom words used 


iu it, by which a person is commanded tw attend in a 
court, 


To Sub-pee!-na, v. a. To serve with a subpeena. 
Sué-pa-naed, (-nded=néd, 119) pert. Summoned. 
Sun-pri/-on, 38; 8. A prior’s vicegerent. 
Sus-quav/-natx, (-kwdd’-rdte) a. Nearly square. 
SuBpquapruP.a, SuBquinTuPLe.—See Subduple. 
Sun-na’-mous, a. Branchy but in a small degre. 
Sup-rec’-tor, s. A rector’s vicegerent. 
Sun-rer-Tion, 89: s. Literally, a creeping under, 
—the act of obtaining by unfair means. 

Sub’-rep-tit/’-ious, 90: a.—S8ee Surreptitious. 

7o Susroaate, &c.—See To Surrogite, &e. 

Sun/-ro-runv”, a. All but round, nearly round. 

Sun/-g4-L1Nzx", a. In some degree sult. 

Sus!-sa.t, (-sdwlt, 112) s That which {Is below 
the usnal condition of a salt,—a salt with less acid 
than is sufficient to neutralize its radicals. 

Sus-scav’-u-Lan, @. The epithet of an artery which 
is under the scapula. 

To SUBSCRIBE=stb scribe’, v. a. and ». To 
give consent to by waderwriling the name; to attest by 
writing the name; anciently, to submit :—ncw. ‘To 
give consent ; to promise with others a stipulated cum- 
mon sum for the promotion of an undertaking; sume- 
times, though not correctly. to pay the sum. 

Sub-scri/-ber, ¢. One who subscribes. 

Sub/-script, 8. Something underwritten. (Bentley.) 

Sub-scrip’-¢ion, 89: s. Something underwritten; 
sivnature ; consent or attestation by signatme; con- 
tribution to an undertaking, sometimes the money paid: 
it occurs in Shakspeare for submissiou, obsed ence. 

Sus-stc!-Tion, 89: s. Section of 2 section. 

Sun-sec/-u-rive, 105: a. Following in train. 

Sub’-se-quent. 18: a, Following. not preceding. 

Sul)’-se-quent-ly, ad. So as to follow in train. 


SUB 


Sub/-se-quence, 8. State of being subsequent. 

To Sus-senve’, v. a. To seive subordinately. 

Sub-ser’-vi-ent, 90: a. [nstrumentally useful. 

Sub-ser’-vi-ent-ly, ad. In a subservient manner. 

Sub-ser’-vi-ence, s. Instrumental fitness, use, of 
operation: Subser’viency is the same. 

Sus-sts/-si1.¥, 105: a. Almost sessile, having very 
short footstalks. (Kotany.] 

SusskxruPi.£.—See under Subduple. 

To Sur-sipr’, v. n. To settle or tend downwaris, to 
sink to the bottom as lees; tu sink; to full to rest; to 


nbate. 

Subsidence, Sub-si’-den-cy, 8. Act of sinking, 
as lees; or as Jani or buildings. 

Sun’-si-py, 105: 6. Literally, a sitting under ot 
near,—a lending of help, always understood of mouey ; 
formerly, a tax paid to the king; at present, a sum 
paid by one state to another for services performed or 

* prowised. 

To Sub/-si-dize, v. a. To furnish with a subsidy. 

Sub-sid’-iar-y, 90: a. and s. Aiding, assisting; 
furnishing supplies :—s, An assistant. 

To Sus-sian’, (-sine, 139, 157) v. a. To sign under. 


To SUBSIST==sib-clst’, v. nw and a. To be, to 
have existence ; to have means of living ; to fuhere:— 
act. To feed, to muintain. 

Sub-sist’-ent, a. Having being, inherent, 

Sub-sist’-ence, s. State of being subsistent, inherence; 
Subsist’ency is the same, 

@3~ Seo Subsuil and Subspecies hereafter 

Sus!-sTance, That which is subsistent or has real 
being, as distinct from that which has only meta- 
physical existence; that which supports accidents; the 
essential part; in a popular seuse, body, that which 
is solid,—that which is palpable; wealth, means of life, 

Sub’-stun-tave, 105: a. and s. Betokening exist- 
ence, as a verb substantive, (e.g. To be:) not adjective, 
as a noun substantive; .Bacon uses it in the sense of 
depending on itself; {t occurs also in the sense of 
solid :—s. A noun substantive,or a word fitted to stand 
by itself as the subject ofa verb, and not necessurily 
presumed to be connected in a sentence with any other 
part of speech than the verb. — 

Sub/-stan-tive-ly, ad. In substance ; essentially; in 
grammar, as a substantive. 

Sub-stan!-tial, (-sh’al, 147) a. and s. Real, 
actually existing; corporeal, solid; strong, stout, 
bulky ; possessed of substance in the sense of means 
of life, responsible, moderately wealthy :—s. pl. Sub- 
star‘tials, essential parts. 

Sub-stan/-tial-ly, ad. With reality of existence ; 
strongly; truly; with competent wealth. 

Sub-stan/-tial-ness, 8. State of being substantial. 

Sub-stan/-ts-al/’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Substantialness, 

To Sub-stan!-ti-ate, v. a. To make wo exist; to 
establish by proof or competent evidence. 

To Sun!-st1-TUTE, v. a. To put in place of another. 

Sub/-sts-tute, s. One put in place of another. 

Sub’/-sti-tu’-/ton, 89: 8. Act of substituting ; state 
of being substituted. 

SU B.—See in its place. 

Sus’-soil, 8. The soil xnder the superficial soil, 
being between it and a base or stratum still lower. 

Sun-spx’-cr-gs, (-shé-éez) 8. Subordinate species 

Suparance, &c.—See in the previous class. 

To Susstract, SuBsTRACTION.—See To Subtract, &e. 

Sun-stra/-rum, s. That which is laid or spread 
under; a layer of earth under another; basis. 

Sun-struc’-Tion, 89: & A building under. 

Subestruc-ture, 147; 8. A foundation. 

Sun’-sryie, s. Line under the style of a dial; also 
culled the substy//ar line. 

Sus-su1/-pHare, (-fAte, 163) s. That which, by 
having an excess of the base, is nut quite a sulphate. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish tin, 3. ¢. mission, 1645: vizh-an, &. e. vision, 165 thin, 16€.! thén, 166. 
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Scn-sus.’-ror-y, a. Lenping as from under some. 
thing, that ts, suddenly or by starts, 

Sub-sul’-tor-t-ly, ad. Startingly ; convulsivels. 

To Sus-sumx!, v.a. To nesume as following from 
under, or by consequence of what preced.s. 

Sun-ran’-Guntr, s. The part of the axis contained 
between the ordinate and tanyent drawn to the sime 
point in a curve, 

To Sus-renv’, v. a. To stretch or extend under 


Sub-tense’, 153: s. That which extends winter, par 
ticularly the chord of an arc, 


Scup-tep/-.p, a. Tepid in a moderate degree. 


Sun’-ren, Another form of the prefix Sud. 

Sub-ter’-flu-ent, Sub-ter’-flu-ows, 109: a. Flow- 
iny or running under, 

Sub’-ter-fuge, s. That to whieh a person flies for 
concealmeut,—a shift, an evasion, a trick. 

Subpl-ren-ranxe, s (Compound of Sub, not Subter ) 
A subterraueous structure: Brown uses Sub'termuaity. 

Sub’-ter-ra”-ne-an, Sub!-ter-ra-ne-ovs, YU: a. 
Being under the surface of the earth; Su .’terra”’ nea: 
and Salf/t. rrany, which had the same meaning, are 
quite disused; the List is used substautively by Bacon. 

SUBTILE sab/-«fl, 105: a. Thin, fine, rare; 
piercing, nente; hence, cunning, sly 3 butin this de- 
rivative sense the pronunciation is different: see 
Subtle below. , 

Sub’-ule-ly, ad. Thinly, finely: in other senses the 
pronunciation is diferent: see Subtly below. 

Sub/-téle-ness, s. State or quality of being subtile; 
see alsu Subtleness, 

Sub/-til-ty, a. Subtileness: see also Subtlety. 

Sube-til’-é-ty, 84: 8. Subtileness, 

To Sub’-til-ize, v.a. and 2. Tomnke thin or fine ; 
to apiu into tuo great nicely s—aeu. To refine in argu- 
ment: as an active verb, with the literal meaning, 
Harvey nses To Sxbtil’iate, nnd Boyle the sorraspued. 
ent noun, Subt:lia’ tion. 

Sub’-til-i-za"-¢ion, 89: &. Act of making subtile; 
state of being subtile ; over refluement. 

Sup’-ri.k, (sut/-tl, 157, 101) @. Sly, artful, eum. 
ning: such :s now the mode of writing Sebtile when 
it has this meaning; and such is the pronunciation, 
even uuder the original spelling, when the meaning is 
that here given. 

Sub/-tly, ad. Artfully: Sublile/y has the same pro- 
nunciation when it has the same meaning. 

Suds'-tle-ness, Sub/-tle-ty, s. Artftdlness, cunning : 
Sub'tileness and Swb’tlty have the same prouuncia- 

tion when they have the same meaning. 

To SUBTRACT =stb-trickt/, v. a. To take from 
ander, to deduct. 

Sub-trac’-ter, s. He or that which subtracts. 

Sub.trac’-tive, 105: a. Tending to subtract. 

Sub-trac’-/tun, 89: 8. The act of taking a small from 
a yreater part; in law, a withholding of some right. 

Sub/-tra-hend, 8. The number to be subtracted or 
taken out of another. 

Sup/-rri-rip, a. In some degree trifid. [Bot ] 


SuBriups.ye, SUBTRIPLICATE.—See Subduple, &c. 
SUBULATE=sii'-btt-late, a. (This is not a com. 
pound of Sub.) Shaped like an awl. (Bot.] See Supp. 
. SUBURB=sub’-urh, 8. (See Sub.) That territory 
or district which is wrder but without the walls of the 
city; itis generally used inthe ploral; the confines, 
the outpart. 
Sub-ur-ben, a. Inhabiting or being in the sub- 
urbs; Sudurbal and Subur’bian are less used. 
Sub/-urbed, | l4: a. Bordering ona suburb. (Carew. ) 
sub-ur!-bi-ca’-re-an, 90: a. An epithet of those 
provinces of Italy which composed the ancient diucese 
of Rume: Subur'bicary is the same. 
BuBl-vaen-x-1y, $4, 105: 8, Subordinate variety. 


SUC 


Sup’-ven-Ta”-ng-ous, 90: a. Produced wader tin 
effect of wind,—windy; addie, (Brown. ] 

SuB-vEn/-TI0N, 89: 8. A coming under; support. 

To Sub-vkKrv1’, v. a. To overthrow from beneath of 


from the foundation ; to overtnrn; to destroys Zo Sule 
verse’ is used ouly by old authors. 


Suh-ver’-ter, s. Overthrower, destroyer. 

Sub-ver’-sive, (-civ. 105) a. Tending to destroy. 

Sub-ver’-ston, (-shtin, 147) s. Overthrow ; min. 

Sup’-wonx-Fr, 141, 36: s. Snboniinate helper. 

SUCCEDANEUM=siick’-sé-da"-né-iim. s (Sew 
Snb ) That which takes the place of something ele, a 
substitute; pi. Suc’-ce-da”-ne-a. 

Suc’-ce-da”-ne-ows, 1:20: a. Used asa succedaneum. 

To Suc-crev’, v. n. and a. To come into the place 
of another; to fullow next in order: Dryden uses it 
literally for to go under :—act. To fullow, to be subse- 
quent or consequent to: see also the fullowing class. 

Suc-ceed’-er, 8. One that succeeds 

Suc-ces’-sive, 105: a. Following in orler: in old 
anthors, inherited by succession. 

Suc-ces’-sive-ly, ad. In unbmken order. 

Suc-ces’-son, (cBsht-dn, 147) 8. Consecution, or 
afollowing of things in order; the persons orthings col- 
lectively that follow in urder; alineage; power or right 
of succecding: Success in the same sense is quite obs. 

Suc-ces’-sor, 38: 8. One that follows in the place or 
character of another: correlative to predecessor. 

@@F This is one of the words over which fashion now 
relaxes its sway in favonr of the more consistent ae- 
centuation;: see Prin, 86. 

Ts SUCCEE D=stck-sécd’, v.82. Primarily, to fol- 
low ; (see above with Suecedaneum:) in a derivative, 
but distinct sense, to obtain one's wish. to come to a 
desired effect, to have a prosperous issue; Dryden and 
others of abont the same date use it actively in the 
sense of to make prosperuus, 


Suc-cess’, 8. Issue or termination of an affair, always 
understood ns a desired issne unless qualified by 
another word, us bad success, ii success; sce also 
Succession. 


Suc-cess’-ful, 117 a. Prosperons, fortunate, 
Suc-cess’-ful-ly, acd. Prosperously, luckily. 
Suc-cess/-ful-ness, 8. State of being successful. 
SUCCIDUOUS, stick-std’-d-ts, a. Ready to fa'l. 
SUCCIFEROUS, suck-sif-ér-iis, a. Yielding sap. 
SUCCINCT, suck-singkt’, 158: a. Literally, 
tucked or girded up: hence, short, coucise; brief, 
Suc-cinct’-ly, ad. Briefly, concisely. 
Suc-cinct!-ness, s. Brevity, conciseness, 
SUCCINIC=suck-sin’-ick, 88: a@, Pertaining te 
or drawn from amber; as succinic acid. 
Suc'-a-nows, 120: @. Pertaining to amber. 
Suc’-ci-nate, 8. A salt from suecinic acid. 
Suc’-ci-nite, s. A mineral of an amber colour. 
SUCCORY, suc’-kor-cy, 129: 8. Wild endive. 
Zo SUCCOUR. suc-kur, 120, 40: ea. Te 
help, to assist in difficulty or distress, to relieve. 
Suc/-cour, & Aid; person or things that aid. 
Snc/-cour-er, #. Helper, assistant, reliever. 
Suc’-covr-less, a, Without friends or help. 
SUCCU BUS=siick’-0-bits, (Lat.] 8. A pre- 
tended cemon: the feminine form, Sacceba, alsooccurs, 
SUCCULENT=siic-ku-lént. a. Juicy, moist. 
Suc/-cu-lence, Suc’-cu-‘en-cv, 8. Juiciness. 
To SUCCUMB=stc-kimb’, v. 2. To sink, te 
vield. 
SUCCUSSION., siic-kiish’-tin, 14728. A shaking, 
particularly of the nervous parts by medical stimuli: 


Sac'cus ativan has the same penenal sense, but is used 
specially to signify a trut. or trotting motion. 


SUC Il=sutch, a. and pron. Of that kind, of th 
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hke kind; the same that; ({t Is frequently foilowed 
by as;) the same. as specitled: it becomes a pronoun 
by the ellipsis of a substantive: Suck and such is a 
phrase used in reference to a person or place of a cer- 
tain kind. 

To SUCK=suck, v.a@. and”. To draw in with the 
mowh; to draw milk from the mouth; to draw or 
drain ; toimbibe ; to inhale s—new, Tu draw, to imbibe ; 
to draw the breast. 

Suck, s. Act of sucking; milk; auciently, juice. 


Suck/-er, s. He or that which sucks; the embolus of 
“« pump; a pipe used in sucking; the shuutof a plant, 


so called perhaps from drawing its nourishment from 
the stem. 

Suck’-et,s A dissolving sweetmeat. 

Suck”. ing-bot’-tle, s. A bottle in lieu of the breast. 

To Suc!-kle, 101: v. a. To nurse at the breust. 

Suc’-kle, s. A teat, a dag. 

Suck’-ling, s. A young child or other creature yet fed 
only by the mother’s milk. 

Suc’-ton, 8. Act of sucking. 

Su-Grs'cent, a. Relating to sucking. [Paley.] 

SUDATORY, sii/-dd-tor-ty, 129: a. and s. 
Sweating :—s. A sweating-bath; a hot-honse. 

Su’-dar-y, 8. Pocket-handkerchief. {Obs} 

Su-da/’-rron, 89:8. A sweating. 

Su!-dor-ouvs, 120: a. Consisting of sweat. (Brown. } 

Su/-d.ur-if"-ic, 87: a. and s, Causing sweat :—s, 

’ A medicine promoting sweat. 

SUDDEN =sid’-dén, 14: a. and s. Happening 
without notice, coming unexpectedly : in old authors, 
rash, precipitate:—s, [Obs.] Any unexpected occur- 
tence: On a sud.len, suddenly. 

Sud’-den-ly, ad. Unexpectedly ; hastily. 

Bud’-den-ness 4. State of being sudden. 

SUDORIFIC, SUDOROUS.—See with Sudatory. 

SUDS, suidz, 145: 8. A lixivium of soap and water ; 
Tu be im the suds, to be in difficulty. 

@ay Webster considers this to be a noun singular: of 
this there are no authorities in pruof, and commun use 
makes it plural. 

To SUE=siti, 189: v. a. and n. To follow for the 
purpose of obtaining some claim or some legal redress ; 
to gain by legal procedure; to fullow: Tu sue oul, to 
petition for, and take out or obtain, as a writ ora par- 
don :—neu, To wake legal claim; wentreal, to petition. 

Su’-a-ble, a, That may be sued ; hence, Su'ahility. 

SUET=su'-ét, 14: 8. Hard fat, as near the kidneys. 

Su’-et-y, a. Consisting of, or like suet. 

Jo SUFFER=sul’-fer, v. a. and n. To undergo, 
to bear, to feel with sense of pain; to support, nut to 
sink under; to allow, not to hinder; to be affected ih 
—new, To underzo pain, inconvenience, or punish- 

‘ ment; to be injured. 

/Suf-fer-er, s. One who suffers; one who permits. 

Suf’-fer-ing, s. Pain suffered. 

Suf’-fer-iny-ly. ad. With pain. 

Suf-fer-a-ble, a. Endurable ; allowable. 

Suf’-fer-a-bly, ad. Tulerubly ; s0 as to be endured. 

Suf’-fer-ance, 12: 8. Pain, iuconvenicnce, misery ; 
patience, moderation; toleration, permission. 

To SUFFICE, sul-fize’, 137: v. 2. and @. To be 
enough, to he sufficient, tu be equal to the end :—act. 
To satisfy, to supply. 

Sul’-fi-sance, (-zince, 151) 8. Plenty. (Spenscr.) 

Sur-vic’-yent, (-ftsh’-€nt, 147) a. Equal to an 
end; enough, competent; qualified by fortune or 
otherwise. 

Sul-fic’-ient-ly, ad. To a anfficient degree. 

Sul-fle’-ten-cy, s. State of being sufficient ; compe. 
tence, adequacy ; self sufficiency or conceit. 


To SUFFIX, saf-fichs’, v.a To ald, as a lefter. 


Sur’-r1x, 83: a. Letter or syllable added to a word. 


SUI 


To SUFFLAMINATE, saf-flim/-d-ndt, w « 
To stop, to stay, to iinpede. [Barrow.) 

SUFFLATION, saf-fla’-shiin, s. A blowing up. 

To SUFFOCATE=sil-fé-cdtk, v. a. To chune 
by exclusion ur interception of air. 

Suf’-fu-cate, a. Suffeeated. (Shaks.] 

Suf’-fu ca’-ting, part. a. Stifing. 

Suf"-fo-ca!-tinyely, ad. So as to suffocate. 

Sul”-fo-ca’-tive, 105: @. Having power to choke. 

Suf’-fo-ca’~ion, 8. The act of choking; state of 
being choke.l, 

SUFFRAGAN, &c.—See in the next cluss. 


SUFFRAGE=sil’-frage, 8. Originally, the knee- 
joint of a b ast. and hence, support, nid; more com- 
monly, a vo‘e or voice on acoutroverted point: ia a 
special sense. the united voice of a conyreyation in 
prayer. 

To Suf'-fra- gate, v. a. To agree with. [Iale.] 

Sul”-tra-ya'-tor, s. A favourer; a vuter for one. 

Sul’-fra-gant, a. and a. Assisting :—s. An assistant. 

Sul'-fra-yan, s. Properly, an assistant bishop, but 
commonly, a bishop as subject to his metropolitan. 

Sur-vnag/-i-nows, (-frid’-gé-niis, 92) a. Belong- 
ing to the knee-joint of beasts. [Brown.] 

SULFRUTICOUS, sif-froo’-ed-ctis, 109, 120: 
a@. (See Sub.) Under shrubby, or part shrubby. 

To SUFFUMIGATE, suf-tt/-meé-gite, v. a. (See 
Sub.) To apply fumes or smoke to the under or inter- 
nal parts of the budy, as in mediciu +: hence Suf/umi- 
gation, 

Suf/-fu-mige, 105: 8. A medical fume. (Harvey.] 

To SUFFUSE, suf-fuz’, 137: v. a. To spread 
over with something expansible, as a vapour or tinctine, 

Suf-fu'-sion, (-zhun, 147) 8. Act of euffusing ; 
that which is suffused or spread. , 

SUG=sig, 8. A small kind of worm. 

SUGAR, shddy’-ar, 149, 34: s. A constituent of 
many plants, but specially, the nat:ve salt of the sugar- 
caue obtained by the evaporation aud expression of its 
juice: Sugar of is a name in pharmacy for acid 
of lead. 

Tu Sug’-ar, v. a. To impregnate with sugar, 

Sup/-ar-y, a. Sweet; fond of sugar. 

97> The compounds are Sx./ar-can"dy, (sugar erystal- 
lized 5) Sug"ar-cane’; Sug"ar-howse’; Suy"ar-loas’; 
Sug”"ar-mill’; Suy"ar-plam’; &c. 

SUGESCENT.—See under To Suck. 

To SUGGEST, siid-gést’, 143: v. a. To hint, to 
intimate, to insinuate guud or ill: inobsulete senses, to 
seduce or draw to ill; to te!l privately. 

Sug-zest'-er, 8. One that reminds another. 

Sug-gest’-ion, (-pést/-yn, collog. yést!-shiin 
1473) s. Private hint, intimation secret notiticatiun , 
secret in-itement 

Sug-gest’/-ive, 1053: a. Containing a hint. 

To SUGGILATE, siid/-pil-Atk, v. a. To beat 
black and bine: hence occurs To Sxggil, (to defame.) 

Sug’-gil-a”-tion, 89: 8. A black and blue mark, 

SUICIDE, sti/-€-cide, s. Self-murder; a self-mur. 
derer, 

Su’-i-ci/-dal, a. Of the nature of suicide. 

SUILLAGE, su’-Tl-lAe, s. Drain of filth. (Obe.] 

SUING =su-ing. s. A soaking through. (Bacon.] 

SUIT=suit, s. (See To Sue.) A suing, a petition, an 
entreaty ; courtship; anciently, a pursuit; in law, 
prosecution of right before any tribinalas a civil suit, 
a criminal suit, a suitin chancery. Tu bring suit was 
ancivotly to bring followers or witnesses: (See Snit in 
the next class;) at present, Tu briaga suit is to insti 
tute an action. 

Suis/-or, 38: 8. One who sues; a wooer. 

Sud'-tress, 8. A female suitor. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, t. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, i. ¢, vision, 165: win, 166: then, 166, 
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SUIT-<sint, s. A following; hence, in old writers, 
consecution, succession, series; a retinue, a company 
followiug, but in this sense the French form, Suife, is 
ured, which see luwer; derivatively, a set of things 
which fullow or belong to each other, as of armour, or 
of clothes: Suit and service, in feudal law, is the duty 
of feudatories to attend the court of their lord; and 
Suif-cuurt is the court to which they owe attendance. 

To Suit, v.a. and 2. To follow as a part of, to be 
long to, to be fitted to; to fit, to adapt to; to dress, 
tu clothe :—neu. To agree, to eccord. 


Suit!-a-ble, a. Fitting, according, agreeing. 

Siit’-a-bly, ad. In a suitable manner. 

Suit'-a-ble-ness, s. Fitness, agreeablevess. 

Scrrr, (sovet’, [Fr.] 170) s. Consecution, regular 
srt; retinue, company. 

SULCATED<=sitl-cd-téd, a. Furrowed. 

To SULK=sulk., v. 2. To be sullen. (Colloq.] 


Sul!-ky, a. Fitfally sullen ; morose. 

Sul’ ki-ly, ad. Ina sulky manner. 

Sul/-ki-ness, s. Fitful sullenness. 

SULLEN=sul/-lén, a. and 8. Gloomily angry 
and silent: dismal, sorrowful ; obstinate; mischievous: 
—s. pl. Sullens, (Burlesque, a fit of sullenness. 

Sul'-len-ly, ad. In a sullen manner. 

Sul/-len-ness, s. State or quality uf being sullen. 

To SULLY, siil’-ldy, ”. a. To soil, to spot. 

Sul/-ly, s. Suil, tarnish, spot. 

Sul’-li-age, s. Filth; pollution. [Disused.] 

SULPHATE, SULPHITE, &c.—See below. 

SULPHUR, sul’-fur, 163, 40: s. Brimstone, 


which, when pure, is an undecompounded substance, 
acidifiable and combustible, of a pale yellow colour. 
Sul/-phur-y, a. Partaking of sulphur. 
Sul/-phur-ous, a. Like sulphur; containing sulphur: 
Sulphurous acid is an acid not fully saturated with 
oxygen. 


Sul-phur’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to sulphur: Sué- 
phuric acid ia an acid fully saturated with oxygen. 

Sul-phu/-re-ows, 90, 120: a. Consisting of or im- 
pregnated with sulphur. 

Sul-pAu!-re-ous-ly, ad. ina sulphureous manner. 

Sul-phul-re-ozs-ness, 8. State of being sulphureons. 

Sul/-phate, 8. A salt which is a compound of sul- 
phuric acid with a base: hence, Sulphat'ic, (a.) 

Sul’ phite, s. A salt which is a compound of sul- 
phurous acid with a base. 

Tv Sul!-phur-ate, v. a. To combine with sulphur: 
it also occurs in gid authors as au adjective. 

Sul!-pAur-a"-tion, 8. Act of anointing wi-h sulphur, 

Sul’-phu-ret, 8. A combination of sulphur having no 
sensible properties of an acid. 

Sui!’-pAu-ret!-ted, @. Holding sulphur in solution, 
as sulphuretted hydrogen. 

esr Of the compounds, Suf’phur-wort’ is a plant, the 
game as hog’s-fennel:; there are also some compounded 
Aames used in chemistry, as Sul’pho-cyan”ir, Sul’pho- 
naphthal’ic, Sul’phu-vi'nic, (epithets of acids;) Sul- 

ha'tu-tricar”bunate, (a mineral consisting of car- 

bouate and sulphate of lead;) &c. See further in Sap. 

SULTAN=sul’-tan, s. The Turkish emperor. 

Sul!-tan-ess, 8 Queen of an eastern emperor. 

Sul/-tan-ry, 8. An eastern empire. 

Sul-ta’-na, (-t#/-nd, 97) #. A sultaness. 

@2~ Sultan.flower is a plant. ; 

SULTRY, sul-tréy, 105: a. Hot and close. 

Sul/-tré-ness, 8. State of being sultry. 

SUM=sum, 8° Aggregate of many particulars; 
quantity of money; the whole abstracted, com- 


pendium, abridgement; amouat; height, completion. 


Ty Sum, v. a. To collect into a total; sometimes 
with up emphatical; to compute; to comprise; in 


SUP 


(falconry, to have all the feathers grown, as a wing ful 
sunrmed., 


Suni-mer, s One who sums; also, something that 


supports or keeps together; hence, the stone on a 
pillar which is the Leyinuing of the cross vault; the 
principal beam of a fluor; a lintel. 


Sum/-mist, ¢. One who forms an abridgement. 
Sum/-less, a. Not to be computed. 
Sum!-man-y, 129: a. and s. Compendious or con- 


taining the sum ; hence, short, brief:—s. Compendium. 


Sum/-mar-ily, ad. Brietly, the shortest way. 
SUMACH, su’-mick, cuffog. ShO’-mack, 149: 


e. A plant; a powder used in dyeing obtained from the 
rant. 


SUMMER=stm/’.mer, 8. (See also under Sum.) 


The season of the year astronomically beyiuning 
June 21 and endiug September 23, but popularly com- 
prising May, June, and July. 

Tc Sum/-mer, v. n. and a. To pass the summer :-— 
act, [Shaks.] To keep warm. 

@g° The compounds are Sum’mer-coll, (the undulating 
state of the air near the ground when heated ;) Sum. 
mer fallow, (land lyivg bare in summer;:) Zo Sum”- 
mer filluw, (to plough in summer ;) Sum”mer-Aouse’, 
(either a country residence, or an ornamental shed 
ina varden;) &c.: fur Summerset, see Somerset, 


SUMMIT=sum/-mit, s. The top; utmost height. 
Sum/-mit-y, s. Height or 


of any thing. (Swif.]} 
To SUMMON=sum-mon, 18: t. a. To cab 
with authority; to cite; to excite, with ep, emphatical. 


Sum/-mon-er, s. One who cites: compare Sumner. 


Sum!-nons, 143: 8. sing. A summoneas, (‘ thoa 
art admonished,” &c. ;) acitation: from this noun is 
iguorantly formed Tu Summuns, often incorrectly used 
for the proper verb above. 


SUMP=sump, s. Primarily, a marsh; hence ap- 


plied to a round pit of stone used for the fused metal ia 
metallurgy,—toa pond of water used in salt-works, &e. 


SUMPTER, sum’-ter, 156: s. (Compare Sum, &c ) 


The beast that carries an aggregate, a sum or load of 
things, as the cluthes and furniture ofa company of 
pi'grms, or the chest of treasure belonging to an 
army: itis often used adjectively, as a sumpter mule. 


SUMPTION, sum/-shun, 156: s, Act of taking, 


(Bp. Taylor ;] act of spending; forits actual use in 
this sense there is no authority, yet the Latin verb 
means not only to take, but alsv to spend, 


Sump’-tu-ar-y, (sum/-t-dr-dy, 147) a. Relating 


to expense; regulating the cost of life. 
Sump/-(u-ous, (-th-tis, co/log. -choo-tis, 147) a. 
Costly, expensive; hence, splendid, maguificent. 
Sump’-(u-ous-ly, ad. Expensively ; spleudidly. 
Sump/-tu-ovs-ness, 8. Expensivencss; costliness 
Ralegh uses Sump’tuus" tty. 
SUN=sun, s. The luminary that makes the day ; a 
sunpy place; any thing emincutly spleudid. 
To Sun, v. a. To expose to the sun's warmth. 
Sun/-less, a. Wanting snn, wanting warmth. 
Sun/-ny, «a. Like the sun; proceeding from the sun j 
exposed .o the sun; coloured by the sun. 

Sun/-pay, 8. The day anciently dedicated to the sun, 
the first day of the week, now the Christian sabbath. 
6g Other compounds are Sun’-beam; Sun’-beat; Sun’- 

bright; Sun’-buraing; Sun’-burnt; Sen’-clad; Sua'- 
dew, (a herb;) Sun’-dial; Sun’-dried; Sun'-pish ; Sun’ 
Jlower; Sun’-bke; Sun'-proof; San'-rise, "rising 
Sun’-set, Sun’-setting; Sun'-shine, Sun'-shiny, &e. 
To SUNDER=sianl-der, v. a. To part, to divide. 
Sun’-der, s. Two, two parts; as im sunder. 
Sun/-dry,(3.e. Sun/-der-y > @ Several, more than one. 
SUNG.—See To Sing. SUN K.—See To Sink. 
To SUP=sup, v. a. To sip, to drink by mouthfula 
og by little at a time. 
Sup, s. A small draught, a mouthful of liqnor. 


Sup’-page, s. That which may be supped, pottage. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the nambers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: yaté-wAy: chap'-mdan: pd-nd!: law: godd: j°6, t.¢. yew, 55: 0; ty y&eomute, 171. 
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SUPER- 


To SUP, v. 2. and a. To eat the evening meal— 
uct. To treat with supper. 

Sup/-per, s. The evening repaat. 

Sup!-per-less, a. Having no supper. 

SUPER.—See below the next cluss. 

SU PERABLE, sw’-per-d-bl, 101: a. (This word 
isa relation of the prefix Super, though nut a com- 
poand.) That may be overcome or conquered, 

Su’-per-u-bly, ad. So as may be overcome. 

Su'-per-a-ble-ness, s. Quality of being superable. 

SUPER, A Latin preposition entering as a prefix 
into many compounds of our own, as well as of many 
adopted from the Latin; it signifies «bone. over, excess, 
with the same effect as the Greck prefix Hyper, which 
see: it has the accent, principal or secondary, on the 
fiest syllable, except in a few words haviny termina. 
.tions that attract the antepenultimate accent, such 
usin Superyluvus, See other compounds in Supp. 

To Su'-pgnr-4-BOUND’, v. n. To be exuberant. 

Su’-per-a-bun’-dant, a@. Abounding to excess: 
hence Su’perabua”dantly aud Su’perabun” dance. 

Su’-pgr-4-Cip"-U-LA-TRD, @ Acidulated to excess. 

To Su!-pgr-avv”, v. a. To add over and above. 

Su’-per-ad-dit”-ton, 89: 8. Act of superadding ; 
the thing superadded. 

Su/-per-ap-ve!/-Ni-ENT, 90: a. Coming to the in- 
crease or assistance of something; coming unex- 
pectedly, ' 

To Su'-pgr-an"-NU-aTE, v. a. and 2. To disqualify 
by age :—neu. [ Disused.} To last beyond the year. 
Su/-perean/-nu-a!-/ion. 89: s. The state of being 

disqualified by the infirmity of age. 

SUPERB =si-perb’, a. (This word is a relation of 
the prefix Super, though not a compound.) Grand, 
pom ous, lofty, stately, magnificent, 

Su-perb’-ly, ad. In a superb manner. 

e~ The compound Superb’-lily is a flower. 

SUPER.—See before Superabound. 

Su!-per-car’-ao, 8. An officer in a merchantman 
set over the cargo for the management of the trade. 

Su/-per-Ce-Lusr’-141, 90: a. Above the firmament. 

Sc/-ver-cin-1ar-y, 90: a. Above the eye-brow. 

Su’-per-cil-iows, (-ytis) a. Having a haughty brow 
or look ; hence, haughty, lofty, overbearing. 

Su’-per-cil”-ious-ly, ad. Haughtily. 

Su’-per-cil”-ious-ness, s. Haughtiness. 

Su’-per-con-crp’/-TION, 8, Second conception. 

Su!-pex-con"”-sk-QUENCE, 8. Remote consequence. 

Su’-PEn-cres!-cent, a, Growing on something else. 

Su/-per-cres’-cence, 8. A growth on a growth. 

Svu-per-g0"-1-NENT, a. Greatly eminent. 

Su’-per-em” i-nent-ly, ad. Very eminently. 

Su!-per-em”.i-nence, s. Uncommon degree of emi- 
nence ; Supereminency is the same. 

To Su/-pen-ex"-0-GaTz, v.”. To do more than 
duty requires, 

Su’-per-er’’-o-ga-tor-y, a. Performed beyond the 
demands of duty; Su’perer” ogaat and Sw’ perer’ogative 
are the same. 

Su/-per-er’-o-ga"-tion, 89: 8. Performance of 
more than duty requires. 

Su/-per-ks-sEn"-T/A1, (-sh’al, 147) a Essential 
above others, or above the constitution of a thiny. 

To Su/-per-ex-ar’, (-€g2-dwlv, 134, 112) v. a. 
To exalt in a superior degree. 

Su/-per-e2/-al-ta"-(ion, s. Uncommon clevation. 

Su/-pru-#x"'-cx1-Lent, 188: a. Excellent beyond 
commou degrees of excellence. 

Su/-per-ezx/-cel-lence, s. Superior excellence. 

Su’-pzr-nx-cres”-cencg, 183: s. Something su. 
perfluously growiny. 

Su!-pEn-¥e-cun”-pi-T y, 8, Superabundant fecundity. 


To Su!-pER-¥e-1raTE, v.n. To conecive after con- 


SU PER- 


sei et To Su’perfete, active and neuter ocenrs tn 
old writers, 
Su’-per-fe-ta’-tion, 8. One conception on another, 
so that the delivery will be at different times. 
Su!-pen-vice, 105: 8. Outaide surface. (Dryden.j 
Sul-per-fie’-ial, (-fish’-’@l, 147) a. Being on the 
surface; composing the surface; shallow, or merely 
covering something; smattering, not learned. 
Su’-per-tic’-tal-ly, ad. On the surface. 
Su’-per-fic’-sal ness, s. Quality of being superficial; 
false appearaner, slight knowledge. 
Su’-per-tic’-i-al’-i-ty, 8. Superficialness. 
Su’-per-fic’-i-es, (-fish’-é-éez, 101) 8. (The s.me 
in plural.) Outside, surface, superfice. 
Su”-peu-vine’, a. Emiuently fine. 
Su!-pEn-vLu"-1-T Ant, 109: a. Floating above or on 
the surface; hence, Su’perflu"itance : words iu littl: use. 
Su’-pEr-¥i.0"'-1-1y, 8. An abundance above ne- 
cessilty : Super’fuence, with the same meaniny, is obs. 
Su’-per-flux, 188: s. Superfluity. (Shaks.) 
Su-per’-flu-ows, 109, 120: a. Exuberant, more 
than enough ; offensive by being more than sufficient. 
ear The accent here, and in the next two words, deserts 
its usual place, fluvus being one of the terminations 
which attract aun antepenultimate accent: see Prin. 87. 


Su- per’-flu-ows-ly, ad. With excess. 
Su-per’-flu-ous-ness, 8. State of being superfluous. 
Su/-pen-¥ou!-.1-a’-TIoNn, 8. Excess of foliation. 
Su’-PpER-HU"-M.4N, a. Betug above human. 

To Su!-penr-1m-Posi.’, (-poze, 151) v.a. To lay 
or impose on something else, 

Su/-pen-1m’-PREG-NA".TION, & Superfetation. 

Su!-pen-1n-cumBENT, «. Lying on sumething else. 

Tu Su’-pen-1n-puce”, v. a To bring on or upon as 
an addition to something. 

Su/-per-in-duc"-tion, 8. Act of superinducing. 

Su!-per-1n-sEC”- TION, 8. Injection after another. 

To Su/-pger-1n-srectr’”, v, a. To overlook. 

Su’-pen-in/-sti-Tu"-TIoN, @. An institution os of B, 
by another presentation, when A had been instituted. 

To Su’/-per-1n-TENv/’, v. a. To have and exercise the 
charge of overseeing. 

Su’-per-in-ten”-dent, a. and s. Overlooking by 
authority :—s. One who superintends. 

Su’-per-in-ten’’-dence, Su/-per-in-ten’-den-cy, 
s. Act of overseeing with authority. 

SUPERIOR, s0-pér’-d-or, 43, 33: a and s. 
(This word is a relation of the pretix Super, though 
nut a compound.) Upper; higher in exc Hence or 
rank; preferable; above emotion, free from coucern, 


unaffected, unconquered ;—s. One more excellent or 
dignified than another, 


Su-pe’-ri-ur/4-ty, 84: 8. Pre-eminence. 
SUPERLATIVE, si-per’-Id-tiv, 105: a. and 8. 
(The accent deserts its usual place, lutive being one 
of the terminations that attract the aptepenultimate 
accent: see Prin. 87.) Jmplyiug or expressing the 
highest degree; highest in degree :—s, The superlative 
deyree of adjectives in grammar; a word expressing 
the highest degree of something. 
Su-per’-lu-tuve-ly, ad. In the highest degree. 
Su-per’-la-tive-ness, s. State uf being superlative. 
Su’-per-la’-tion, 87 : s. Exaltation of any thing be 
yond truth or propriety. (HK. Jon.) 
SUPERNAL=st-per’-ndl, a. (Related to the ; 10. 
fix Super, though not a compound.) Beiog ina higher 
place or region; relating to things above. 
SUPER.—See before Superabundant. 
Su/-PeR-1.07-nar, 10%, 34: a. Being above the 
moon, not of this world: Su’perlu”aury is the same, 
Su/-PER-MUN"-DANB, @. Above the world. 
Su/-pEr-NA"-TANT, a. Floating above. 
Sul-per-na-ta"-lion, s. A swimming on the surface. 


The sign = is used after modes of spellicg that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants; mish-Un, |, e, mission, 165: vizh-in, t, ¢ vision, 165; tin, 166: thén, 166, 
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Scl-ven-nar/-v-nar, (-nit/-ch’vo-rdl, 147) a. 
Being beyoud natine, Miracn'ous, 

Su’-ver-uad-u-ral-ly, ad Miraculously. 

Sc’-renenu /-uEitean-y, a. and s. Execeding a 
stated, necessary, usual, or round number s—s. Une 
above the unmber, 

Su -venr-par-ric’-u-LAr, a. The epithet of such 
lativ or proportion as gives one (a particular) more to 
the greater than tothe less number: thus, the ratio 
of | ty 3, orof 2 to 3, or of 3 ww 4, Ac, is superpar- 
ticular; but the racio of 3 to 5, or of 7 to 10. &e., is 
su'perpar’tient, as yiving something above one for the 
remainder of the quotieul iu tue division of the greater 
by the lesa number. 

Su/-vEx-pLant, 8. A pirasitic plant. [Bacon.] 

Sv"-pen-p..us’-aGE, 8. Surplusage. [Fell.] 

To Su'-prr-von!-per-ark, v. 4. To weigh over 
and above. 

To Sv’-pen-posx, 151: v. a. To lay upon. (Geol.) 

To Su!-PER-PRAISE, v. a. To prise to excess. 

Su/-per-pxo-por”-rion, (-pord-shun, 130, 69) 
s. Overplus of proportivn. 

Su’-pgEn-Pun-GA"-TION, & Excess of purgation. 

Su’-per-RE-¥FLKC"-TIon, 59; #. Retlection of a 
reflected image. 

Su’-pen-sa’-1.i-EnT, 90: a. Jumping or leaping 

_ upon; henoe, Su’persa”liency. 

Su/-pgn-sALT, (-sdwlt, 8. Salt with excess of acid. 

To Su'-pERr-sat'’-u-RATE, 147: v, a. To saturate 
to exerss; hence, Sa’persat’ura”tion, 

To Su'-PEr-BCRIBE, v.@. To write on the outside. 

Su/-per-scrip”-tion, SU: g. Act of superscribing ; 
the words superscribed; the words on a cui. 

Su!-penr-sec’’-u-14R, a. Above secular things. 

Ty Su'-pEwsEpe”, v. a. Literally, to take a superior 

lace and render (the inferior) unnecesssry.—to come 
in the place of; to make vuid by superiur power ; to 
set aside. 

Su’-per-se/-de-as, [Lat.] s. “ Stay or set aside,” 
applied as the name of a writ containing the-e words, 
the object of which is to stuy some proceedings, or, in 
certain cases, |o suspend the powers of an officer. 

Su/-pen-senr-yick-4-BLE, a. Over-officious. 


Su’-per-sti7’-10Nn, (-stish’-n, 89) 8. The form 
aud character which reiigion takes when it makes a 
strong impression on an ignorant, an ill instructed, a 
bigoted, a timorous, or a narrow mind; rites and 
practices proceeding frum religious feelings so pro- 
duced; a Filse religions belief in omens, proygnustics, 
the agency of spells, and similar fanciful inventions 
or matters of opinion: in a sense more general, over- 
nicety, exactness tvo scrupulous, . 

Sul-per-stil"-ious, 120: @. Addicted to supersti- 
tion ; fulluf faucies and scruples (rom the effect of 
strong but ill-directed religious fe lings; over-accu- 
rate; scrupulous beyond need. 

Sul-per-stil’-us-ly, ad. Ju a superstitious man- 
ner; with too much serupie. 

Su’-per-stit!-teus-ness, 8. Superstition. 

To Sc!-penr-sTRAIN", v. a. To overstrain. 

To Su'-pgr-stxucr’, v. a. To build upon. 

Su’-per-struc’-tive, 105: a. Built or erected on 
something else. 

Su’-per-struc’-tion, 89: #. Edifice raised un some- 
thing; erection distinct from its foundation. 

Su’-per-struci-ture, 147: 8. Superstruction. 

Sc!-per-sup-s1Tan"-T1Al, (-sh al, 147) @. More 
than substantial. 

Su'-ven-su1"-pHate, 163: 8. Sulphate with an 
excess of acid. 

Su’-p-r-sul’-phu-ret-ted, @. Combined with an 
«xcvss of sulphur. 

§./-per-ren-nkNE”, a. Being above ground. 

Su!-per-ter-res”-tri-ul, @. Being above what be- 
luuys to the earth. 


SUP 


Su!.per-ton’-1c, . Note next above the koy-au. 
Su/-per-v4-ca"-NnE-ovus, a. Supneflouons. 
Sul-per-va-ca’’-ne-ous-ly, ad. Needlenaly. 
Su’-per-va-ca‘'-ne-ows-ness, 8. Necdlessness. 
Tu Su!-PER-vENE”, v. 2. To come upon apy body 
or any thing as someth!ng extraueous 
Su/-per-ve"-ni-ent, a. Added, additional. 
Su’-per-ven’-11un. 8, Act of supervening. 
To Scu'-prr-vise", (-vize, 151) v2 a. To ovestouk : 
Shaksprare uses it substantively for Supervis‘oa. 
Su’-per-vi"-sor, (-zor) 8. An overseer. 
Su’-per-vis"-ton, (-vizh/-un) 8. Act of supervising. 
To Sc!-per-vive, v. a. Tu overlive or outlive. 
SUPINATION, &c.—See under Supine, (@.) 
SUPINE=su’-pine, 8. A sort of verbal noun. 
SUPINE=st-pine, a. Lying with the face up- 
ward, opposed to prone ; derivatively, leaning back- 


Wards, liguratively, ncgligent, as one asleep, careless, 
thoughtless, 


Su-pine-ly, ad, With the face up ; negligently. 

Su-pine’-ness, & Sta‘e or quality of being supine : 
Sap‘nily is used by Brown, 

Su/-pi-na’-ston, 6, 89: 8. Act of lying or state af 
being laid with the fuce upward ; act of exposing the 


palm of the hand, heuce the vame of mvcle 
nsed, Su” pina’ tur. 


SUPPAG E.—See under To Sup, (tu sip.) 

SUPPALPATION, sip’-pal-pa”-shun, 89: s. 
Ac! of enticing by seft words. (Bp. Hall.) 

To SUPPARASITE=siip-par’-d-site, 0. a. Te 
flatter, to cajule: hence, Suppar'asitarion, ( 1657.) 

To SUPPEDITATE, stip-péd’-¢-tdte, v. a. Li- 


terally, to plaice a support tu; hence, to supply 
(Pearson. } 


Sup’-pr-p\"-ne-ovs, ] 20: a. Placed under the feet. 
SUPPER, &c.—Sve nnder To Sup, (to eat, &e.) 
To SUPPLANT =stip-plant’, 11: v. a. To trip up 
the heels ; hence, todisplace hy stratagem; to displace. 
Sup-plant’-er. s. Que that supplants. 
Sup’- plant-a/Gton, &9 : s. Act of supplanting. 
SUPPLE, sup’-pl, 101: a, Pliant, flexible ; yielding, 
not obstinate ; fluttering; that which makes supple. 
To Sup’-ple, v. a. und n. To make pliant or com- 
pliant :—nex. To grow soft or pliant. 

Sup/-ple-ness, s. Pliantness ; facility. 

SUPPLEMENT=sip’-pié-mént, s. (Compare 
To Supply.) Addition by which something wanting is 
supplied. 

Sup/-ple-men"-tal, Sup’-ple-men"-tar-y, a. Ad- 
ditional, added to supply what is wanting. 

Sup’-ple-tor-y, @. and s. Brought in to fill ap defi- 
ciencies:—s. That which is to fill up a deficiency. 

Su pphias, St PPLIANCE.—See under To Supply. 

SUPPLIANT, sup’-plé-ant, a. and s. — Entreat 
ing, beseechiny :—s. An humble p-titiouer. 

Sup’-ple-ant-ly, ad. In a submissive manver 

Sup’-pii-canr, a. ands Suppliant. 

Tv Sup’-pli-cate, v. a. and n. To implore. 

Sup/-pli-ca”-fion, 89: s. Entreaty made with humbie- 
bess; petitionary worship. 

Su p’- pli-ca-twr-y, a. Petitionary. 

To SUPPLY=sutp-ply’, v. a. To fll up as being 


deficieut or vacant; to yield, to afford ; to serve ia- 
slead of ; to furnish. 


Sup-ply’, s Sufficieney of things fur want, 
Sup-ply’-ment, s. Supplial. [Shaks.] 
Sup-pli’-al, s. Act of supplying. 

Sup-pli’-ance, 8. That which is supplied. (Shaks) 
To SUPPORT=st p-po'urt. 130: 0. a. Tou beas, 


to sustain, to Props tc endure without being overcome 
to uphold, to vindicate, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary, 
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Sup-port’, 82: 8, Act of supporting ; state of being 
supported ; the thing or things that support; supply. 
Sup-port’-er, s. He or that which supports; sus- 
tuiner ; in heraldvy, one of the figures by the side of 

the escutcheon. 

Bup-port’-a-ble, a. That may be supported. 

Sup-port’-a-ble-ness, s. State of being supported. 

Sup-port/-ance, s. Maintenance; support. (Shake) 
Bishop Hall uses Sep’purta”twa, and Milton Sup- 
port’ment. 

7o SUPPOSE, sup-paze’, 151: v. a. Literally, to 
place under as for spear to stand upon, to lay 
down without pruof as a toundation for the erection of 
consequences; to admit without proof; to imagine, 
to believe without examination ; tu require as previous; 
to maks reasonably suppu-ed ; in an old special but 
literal sense, to put one thing fraudulently in place 
of another. 

Sup-pose’, s. Supposition. (Shaks. Dryden.) 

Sup-po’-ser, s, One that supposes. 

Sup’-po-sir"-1on, (-zish’-tin, 89) 8. Pusition laid 
down; nypothesis, imagination yet unproved. 

bup’-po-sit’-ion-al, a. Hypothetical 

Sup-pos’-i-tive, 92,103: a. and s Supposed, inelud- 
ing a supposition :—s. That which notes a supposition. 

Sup-pos’--t:ve-ly, ad. On supposition. 

Sup-pos’-i-tit’”’-ious, (-tish’as,147) a. Put by a 
trick into the place or character belonyiny to another, 
not genuine; it is seldom used in the livurative sense 
of eid eet and sapposititivusly fur suppusitively is 
scarcely authorized. 

Sup-pos’-i-til/’-ious-ness, 8. State of being suppositi- 
tious, 

Sup-pos/-!-Tor-Y,*. A medical preparation applied 
wader, being a kind of solid clyster. 

To SUPPRESS=stip-préss!, v. a. To overpower 
and crush; to restrain from disclosure ; to stop. 

Snp-pres! sor, 33: 8. One that suppresses. 

Sup-pres/-sive, 105: a. Tending to suppress. 

Sup-pres’-sion, (-présh’-an, 147) s. Act of sup- 
pressing: state of being suppressed. 

Yo SUPPURATE=sip’-pi-rdte, v. a. and x. 
To generate [pus or matter] s—new. To grow to pus, 
Sup”-pu-ra/-t:ve, 103: a. and s. Tending to pn- 

mote suppuration :—s. A suppurating medicine, 

Sup/-pu-ra”-tion, 89: 8. Process of suppurating ; 

the pus or matter generated, 

To su PPUTE=su p-pute’, v0.a. Tocompute. [Obs] 

Sup!-pu-ta”-sion,s. Reckoning. [Holder.] 

SUPRA, A Latin preposition, being another form of 
super, signifying above ur before. 

Sv/-pra-Lap-sa/-nrean, 90: a. and s Above or 
before the fall; relating to the supralapsarian doc- 
trine, (sve Sublapsarian :) Supritlap'sary has the 
same meuning:—s. A supralapsurian ( alvinist. 

Su/-pra-mun”-pang, @ Above the world. 

Su!-pr4-on"-w1T-41,, a. Above the orbit of the eye. 

Su/-pita-vuL"-Gar, 34: a. Above the vulgar. 

SUPREME=sh-prémd,a. (Compare Supra.) High- 
est in dignity,in authority, in intellectual character: 
The Supreme, the highest of beings. 

Su-preme’-ly, ad. Inthe highest degree. 

Su-Prem’-4-cy, 92: 8s. Highest authority: Outh 
of Supremacy, an oath by which the king's supremacy 
in religious affairs is acknowledged. 

SUR.—See after the next two words. 

SURAL=sul-rdl, a. Being in the calf of the leg. 

SURANCE, sh6or’-ance, 149: 8. Assurance. 

SGR, A prefix from the French, contracted from 
Supra, aud signifying upor, or over aad ubore ; it is 
sometimes merely intensive. (name. 

Sun!-av-uir’-10n, 89:8. Something added to the 

Sun’-pase, 152: 8. Border or moulding above the base. 


‘Sur’-feit, s. 


SUR 


Sur’-based, (-barst, 114, 143) a. Having a surbase 

To SURBATE=sur-bate, v.a. To bruise the 
gvle of the feet with travel. (Clarendon.] 

Scur-szat’, Sux-Ber’, a. Surbated. (Spens. Bp. Hall.{ 

SUR.—See before Suraddition. | 

To Sur-crase’, (-cece, 152) v. n. and a. To cease 
finally, to be no louger in use or being, to cease em- 
phatically :—acé, ‘Tu stop cutirely. 

Sur-cease’, 82: s. Cessation, stop. 

To Sur-cuanas’, v. a. To overload ; to overcharge. 

Sur-char’-ger, s. One that surcharges. 

Sur’-charge, 83: .s, Burthen added to burthen. 

Sur-cin’-ai.z, 158, 101: 8. Literally, an upper 
girdle; a girth for biuding a burthen on a horse; the 
xirdle of « cassock. 

Surcin!-yled, a. Girt. 

Wsy~ See Surcle below. 

Sux-coar, s. A coat worn over the rest of the dress : 
it seems tu have been a short one, 

Sun'-crem, 109: s. Additional collection, [Wotton.. 

SURCLE, sur’-cl, 101: 8. A shoot, a sucker. 

To Sur’. cu-late, v. a. To cut off young shoots. 

SURD=surd, a. and 8s. Deaf; unheard; (Obs. :] 
thatis inexpreasible asa number or quantity by any 
known way of votation otherwise thau oy the radical 
sign or index s—s, A quantity whose rout cannot be 
exactly expressed in numbers. 

Sui!-di-ty, 8. Deafness, (Cockeram.] 

SURE, shodr, 149, 51: a. and ad. Certain ; firm; 
strong :—adv. Certainly, surely; Tu be sure, certainly, 

Sure’-ly, ad. Certainly; firmly. 

Sure’-ness, 8. Certainty. 

Sure-foot'-ed, 118: a. Treading firmly. 

Sure’-ty, 8. Certainty; security; support; evidence, 
legal security ; hostage. 

Sure’-ti-ship, 8. State or office of being surety. 

oe F=surf,s. Swell of the sea that breaks on the 
shore. 

SURFACE=sur’-face. 8. The superficies, the out- 
side: Milton accents it on the last syllable. 

ToSURFEIT, sur’-fte. 120: v.a. and n. Teo feed to 
satiety and sickness :—ren. To overgorge. 

Anexcese in food; satiety with sickncss, 

Sur’-feit-er, 8. A glutton. 

Sur-feit-ing, s. Gluttony. 

Sur’-feit-wa'-ter, 140: 8. Water to cure a surfeit, 

SURG E=surgge, «. A rising billow. 

To Surge, v. n. To ewell as waves. 

Sur-yy,a. Rising in billows. 

Surge/-less, a, Smouth, calm. 

SURGEON -=surg:'-6n, 8. A chirurgeon, which 
see; one who practises that department of medicine 
in which discasex are cured or alleviated by the hand, 
by instruments, and by external applicat.ous. 

Sur’-ger-y, &. The profession of a surgeon; Sw’ - 
geonry is out of use: also, a place or room for surgical 
operations, 


Sur’-gi-cal, a. Pertaining tu surgeons or surgery, 
chiruryical. 

SURLY, sur/-léy, a. Gloomily morose, rough, am 
civil, sour, silently angry. 

Sur-li-ly, ac. In a surly manner. 

Sur’-li-ness, s. Gloomy morvennse. 

SUR.—See before Suraddition. 

Tv Sur-mise’, (-mize, 151) v. a. To framea uotiow 
or opinion in addition to some fact; to suspect, te 
imagine from imperfect previous knowledge. 

Sur-mise’, 82: s. Imperfect notivn, suspicion. 

Sur-mi’-ser, & One that surmises. 

Sur-mi/-sing, 8. A surmise. 

Sur-mi-sal, 8. A surmise. [Milton.] 


The sigs = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
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To Scremotnt’, 31: ©. a. To rise above; to con- 
quer; to surpiss, : 

Sur-mount/-er, & Ono that snrmounts. 

Sur-mount’-a-ble, a. That may be surmounted. 

Sur’-namk, s. An additional name; the family name 
as being additional tu the first name. 

To Sur’-name, v. a. To call by a surname. 

Sur-ox’-1pz, 188 8. That which contains an addi- 
tion of oxide. 

To Sur-pass’, v. a. To exceed, to excel. 

Sur-pass/-a-b e, a. That may be surpassed. 

Sur-pass’-ing, @. Excellent {n a high degree. 

Sur-pass’-ing-ly. ad. In an excellent manner. 

Sun’-piice, (-pltss, 105) s. The white garment over 
his dress which an administering clergymau wears, 

Sur-pliced, (-plist) a. Wearing a surplice. 

Sun’pi.us, Sur/-P.us-aGk, s. Overplus, excess be- 
yond what is strictly due or necessary. 

To Sun-pris:., (-prize, 151) v. @. To fall upoa 
unawares; tu strike.with astonishment; to confuse. 
Sur-prise’, Sur-pri‘-sal, s. Act of aurprisiug; slate 

of lwing surprised; the emotion excited. 

Sur-pri’-sing, a. Exciting surprise. 

Sur-pri-sing-ly, ad. In a surprising manner. 

Sui’/-quup-ny, 8. Overweening pride. (Spenser.] 

Sun/-ne-Bpur’-TER, & Answer to a rebutier. [Law.] 

Suw’/-r«-son"”-vER, 8. Answer toa rejoinder. (Law.] 

To Sun-xren'-vEx, v. a. and x. To give up, to de- 
liver up:—neu. To yield. 

Sur-ren'-der, s. Act of yielding; act of resigning to 
another; Surren’dry is little used. 

Sur-ren’-der-or”, 177: s. A tenant who surrenders 
nn estate in favour of a Surren‘deree’”’. 

SURREPTION, sur-rép/-shun, 89: 8. (See 
Sub.) A creeping upon; act of getting by stealth. 

Sur’-rep-tit’-sous, (-tish!-"Gs, 147) a. Got or pro- 
duced fraudulently; done by stealth. 

Sur’-rep-tit’”-tous-ly, ad. By stealth; fraudulently. 

Tov SURROGATE=sir'-r5-gate, v. a. (See Sub.) 
To put iu place of anuther. 

Sur’-ro-gate, s. A deputy, a delegate, particularly 
the delegate of an ecclesiastical judye. 

SU R.—Sce before Suraddition. 

To Sur-nouny/, v. a. To encompass completely. 

Sun-sor/-1p, 8. The fifth power of a number: the 
Sur-sol’id problem is that which cannot be resolved 
but by curves of a higher nature than a conic section. 

Sur-rovt’, (sur-téot’, | Fr.] 170) 8. An outer coat. 

Tu Sunr-venr/, v. a. To supervene. 

Tu Sun-ver'’, (-vay 100) v. a. To overlook, to 
inspect; specially, to measure and estimate laud: see 
the noun lower. 

Sur-vey’-al, 8. A survey. (Burrow.] 


Sur-vey/-or, 8. Au overseer; a superintendent; in a. 


special sense, a measurer of land. 

Sur-vey/-or-ship, 8. Offce of a surveyor. 

Sur’-vey, (-vay. 100) 83: 8. View, prospect ; 
sitperintendence ; mensuration. 

To Sur-view', (-vl, 110) v. a. To survey. [Obs] 
{lence also Surview’, (subs.) To Survis:’ is the same. 
Ts Sun-vive’, v. a. and n. To outlive :—neu. To 

live after another; to remain alive. 
Sur-vi'-vor, 38: 8. One that ontlives another. 
Sur-vil-vor-ship, 8. State of outliving anuther. 
SUSCEPTIBLE, sis-c&p’-té-bl, 101: a. Capa. 
ble of faking or admitting; specially, of admitting 
influences of emotion. 
Sus-cep’-ti-ble-ness, s. Susceptibility. 
Sus-cep’-ti-bil/-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of ad- 
milting: tendency to admit. 
Sus-cep'-tive, 105: a. Capable to admit. 


SWA 


S.as!/-cep-tiv’.i-ty, 8. Capacity of admitting. 

Sus-cer/-T10n, 8. Act of undertaking. 

Sus-cep’-tor, 5. One who undertakes, a god father. 

Sus-cip’-1-ENT, 90: a. and s. Receiving, admit. 
ting:—s. One that admits or takes. 

Sus-cip’-1-en-cy, 8. Reception; admission. 

To SUSCITATE, sus/-cé-tdte, ©. a. To rouse. 

Sus!-ci-ta’-tion. 89: 8. Act of exciing. 

To SUSPECT =ctis-péck/, v. a. and x. To me 
trust, to imayine with fear and jealunsy: to imayine 
guilty ; to doubt :—aneu. ‘To imagine guilt. 

Sus-pect’, a. and s. Suspected :—s. Suspicion. [Oba] 

Sus-pect/-er, s. One that suspects. 

Sus-pect/-ed-ly, ad. Su as to be suspected. 

Sus-pect’-ed-ness, s. State of beiug suspected. 

Sus-pect/-ful, 117: a. Apt to suspect, suspicions; 
exciting suspicion, 

Sus-pect/-less, a. Not suspecting; not suspreted. 

Sus’-pi-ca-ble, a That may be suspected. | Mure.) 

Sus-vicd'-10N, (siis-pish’-Gn. 147) s. Act of sus 
pecting ; imagination of something; the sentiment or 
passion which is excited by signs of evil without proof 

Sus-pic’-sovs, 120: a. Inclined to suspect; indica 
ting suspicion; liable to suspicion. 

Sus-pic’tous-ly, ad. With suspicion ; so as to raise 
suspicion. 

Sus-pic/-tors-ness, 3. Quality of being suspicious. 

To SUSPEN D=sus-pénd’, v. a. To hang; to 
make to depend on; to hinder fur a time; tu delar 5 to 
keep undetermined; to debar for a time. : 

Sus-pend/-er, 8. Ho or that which suspends. 

Svus-Pense’, s. and a. Uncertainty ; cessation ; de 
lay; stop in the midst of two opposites :—adi. Held 
from proceeding ; held in doubt or expectation. 

Sus-pen!-si-b'e, a. Capable of being suspended ; 
hence Suspen’sild”ity. 

Sus-pen’-sive, (-civ, 105) a. Doubtful. 

Sus-pen’-sor, s. A bandage to suspeml something. 

Sus-pen/-sor-y, a. That suspends; doubtful. 

Sus-pen/-sron, (sits-pén’-shtin, 147) a. Act of rue 
pening: stute of being suspended ; in special senses. 

eeping in doubt; oa postponement of legal execution, 
(Scottish:]a point from which a weightis suspended, &. 


SUSPICIOUS, &c.—See under Tu Suspect. 

To SUSPIRE=siis-pire’, v. a. To sigh, tu breathe. 

Sus-pired’, part. a. Sighed for. [Wotton.] 

Sus-pi’-ral, s, A breathing hole; also a spring of 
Water passing under ground toward a conduit. 

Sus!-pi-ra”-non, 8. A deep breathing, a sigh. 

To SUSTAIN=sus-tain’, v. a. To hold up, tu sup- 
port, to maintain; to endure. 

Sus-tain’, s. That which sustains. (Milton.] 

Sus-tain/-er, s He or that which sustains. 

Sus/-TE-N4NCE, 8. Support, mainteuaves ; viewels 

Sus/-ten-ta’-fon, s. Support; maintenance. 

SUSURRATION, su-vurra’-shin, 89: «¢, 
Whisper; soft murmur, 

SUTILE, su’-til, 105: a. Done by stitching. 

Su’ ture, (su/-thr, 147) ». Literally, a sewing; a 
manner of sewing wounds; a particular articulation, 
as the sutures which join the tones of the craniuns, 

Su’-tu-ra’-ted, a. Joined by a suture. 

SUTLER=stt'-ler, s. A person that follows ao 
army asa seller of provisions and liquors. 

Sut/-ling, a. Belonging to sutlera. 

SUTTEE=sut-téc’, s. A female Indian deity: the 
sacrifice of a widow on the funeral pile of her husban-k 

SUTTLE, sut/-tl, 101: a, Neat, as neat weight 

SUTURE.—See under Sutile. 

SWAB, swob, 140: s. A mop to clean Binore, 

To Swab, v. a. To clean with a mop. 
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Swab/-ber, s. One who swabs a ship’s deck. 
SW A D=swid, 140: 8. A squab person. (B. Jon.) 


To SWADDLE, swéd'-dl, 140, 101: v.a. To 
swathe, to bind tiyht; in Hudibras, to beat, to cudzel. 


Swad/-d e, 8. Clothes bound tight round. 


eB~ The compounis are Swad’dling-band; Swad’ding- 


cloth or Swad'dling-clout ; &c. 


Jo SWAG=swag, 142: v.”. To sink down by its 
Weight; to move as something heavy and pendeut: it 


is sometimes in vulgar style used uctively. 
Sway’-gy, (-gucy 
Sway’-bel-lied, (-lid) a, Having « large belly. 
To SWAGE.—sSee To Suage and To Assuage. 


Ju SWAGGER, swip’-guer, 142, 77: von. and 
a. To bluster, to bully:—acé, ‘Tu overbear with boasting. 


Swag’-ger-er, 8. A bully, 


SWAIN =swau, s. A young man, generally a rus- 


tic; a cuuntry servant; a lover. 


Swain’-ish, a. Rustic, ignorant. (Milton: prose.) . 
Swain-morg, 8. A court of freeholders within the 


forest, 


Tv SWALE=swal, v. a. and n. To waste away, 


as a burniuy caudle :-—new. ‘lo consume. (Obs.) 
SW ALLET, sw6l/-lét, s. Breaking in cf water. 


SWALLOW, swdl-lb, 140: 8. A well-known 


migratory bird. 
@2~ ‘The compounds are Swallow-fish’ ; Swal"lo 


tail’, (a plant;) Swat"iuw wort’, (a plaut;) &c. 
To SWALLOW, swdl’-lé, 140; v. a. 


figure, to receive withuut examination, 


Sweal/-low, 8. The throat; Voracity ; as much as is 


swallowed at once; a gull 

Swal/-lowe-er, 8. One that swallows; a glutton. 

SWAM.—See To Swim. 

SWAMP, swomp, 140; s. A marsh, a bog, a fen. 

To Swamp, v. a. To whelm or sink as iu a swamp, 

Swamp’-y, a. Boggy, fenny. 

Swamp’-ore, s. Iron ore found in swamps. 

SWAN, swon, 140: 0 A large aquatic fowl. 

@ay~ The compounds are Swan‘s’-down, (the down of the 
swan; also uw fine soft thick woollen cloth;) Swan’. 
Skin, (a species of soft flannel ;) &c. 

To SWAP, swop, 140: v. a. and 2. To strike 
with a sweeping stroke :—nex. To fall completely 
down ; to ply the wings with a sWeeping noise :—ip 
another sense, see To Swopt, (Obs. or vuly.] 

Swap, s. and adv. A blow, a stroke :—adv. With 
hasty violence, (Vulg.:] in another sense, see Swop. 
SWARD, swiurd, 140, 37: s. Primarily, skin or 

surface: hence the skin of bacon, LObs. ;} the grassy 
surface of land. 
To Sward, v. a. To breed a green turf. 
SWARE.—See To Swear. [Obe.] 


SWARM, swiwrm, 140, 37: s. Acluster of small 
animals, particularly when in motion; a multitude. 
Tv Swarm, v. n, and a. To collect in a swarm, to 
congregate; to breed multitudes; to be crowded: for 
the sense of to climb a tree b embracing it with the 
arms and legs, there seems to be little authority :—ac?, 
To throng. 


SWART, swaurt, 140: a. Swarthy. 

To Swart, v. a. To make swart or swarth. 

Swart/-y, a. Swarthy: hence, Swartness, 

Sw4xrn, a. Black, darkly brown, tawny: asa subs, 
if is sometimes used for S wath, a row of grass cut down 
by the mower: and in the North it sivnifles the rh 

a 


nition of a person before he dies, otherwise calle 
Fetch and a Wraith. 


77) a. Dependent by its weight. 


fy’ 
Swal'low's-tail’, (the same as dove-tail ;) Swart 


To pass 
from the mouth down the throat; to absorb, to in- 
gulf, oRen with ep, emphatic; to seize and waste; to 
en gross or engage cumpletely: by a common familiar 


SWE 


Swarth’-y, a. Tawny, dusky, black. 

Swarth’-i-ly, ad, Blackly, duskily. 

Swarth’-i-ness, s. Darkness of complexion, tawni- 
ness: Swart’ness and Swart'iness also occur. 

To SWARVE, for To Swerve, which sce. [Speus.] 

SWASH, swésh, 140: s An oval figure with 
mouldings oblique to the axis of the work. 

To SWASH, swosh, v. n. To bluster with clatter 
or noise: whence Swashbuckler, a bully. [Shaks.] 

Swash, #. A blustering noise; violent impulse and 
flowing of water. : 

Swash-er, s. One who swashes, a blusterer. (Obs.] 

SWAT, SWATE.—See To Sweat. 


SWATH, swoth, 140: 8. A line of grass or corn as cut 
by the mowers; the sweep of the scythe in mowing; a 
band, a fillet, more commonly Swathe, which see lower, 

To Swarne, (swathe) v. a. To bind, as formerly a 
child with bands and rullers; to contine, 

Swathe, s. A bandage, a fillet. 


To SWAY -=sway, v. a. and m. To move or wave ; 
to wield or move as something massy; to bias, to 
direct to either side ; to rule, to govern :-—nex. ‘To hang 
heavy, to be drawn by weight; to have Weight or iu- 
fluence ; to incline to one side 3 to beur rule, 

Sway, s. The swing of a weapon; any thing moving 
with bulk or power; preponderation: influence: di. 
rection; weight on one side; power, rule, dumiuiun. 

Sway/-ing (of the back,) s. A kind of lumbagu among 
beasts trom a strain. 


To SWEAL.—See To Swale, 


Zo SWEAR, sware, 100 ] v.m. and a. (Sware 


] Swork=swore, for the pret. is obso- 

Sworn, sw0/urn, 130: lescent.) To affirm with 
an appeal to Gud fur the truth of what is affirmed; to 
dvclare or promise on oath; to obtest the great pume 
irreverently:—act. To utter or affirm with an appeal to 
God; to put to an oath ; to charge upon oath, 

Swear’-er, s. One that swears. : 

Swear’-ing, 3. Act or practice of affirming on onth; 
the using of profane ouths, 

SWEAT. swét, 120: 8. The sensible moisture which 
issues from the pores of must animals, in yreate-t 
quantity when warm, as by labour; hence, Inbour, 
toil; a state of being in a sweat, evaporation ot 


moisture. 
To Sweat,) v. 2. and a. (Swat for the pret. occurs 
I Swet, } in Chaucer: Thomson uses Swate: the 
Swet, J regular form, Sweuated, occurs: Sweaten 


for the part. is obsolete.) To emit sweat,—to perspire ; 
to toil, to labour; to emit moisture :—ac¢. Tu emit, as 
sweat; to make to sweat; in cant language, to shake 
(gold coin,) and appropriate the weight lost by the 
Operation, 

Sweat/-er, s. One who sweats or makes to sweut. 

Sweat!-ing, s. Act of making to sweat: sweat. 

Sweat’-y,a. Moist with sweat; cousisting of sweat ; 
laborivus, toilsome. 

Sweat/i-ly, ad. With sweat ; ina sweaty state. 

Sweat’-i-ness, 8. State of being sweaty. 

eg The compounds are Sweat’ing-bath 3 Sweat’ing- 
house; Sweut’ing-iron, (used to scrape horses ;) Sweul’ 
tng-sickness; Xe. 

SWEDE=sweds, s. A native of Sweden. 

Swe’-dish, a. Pertaining to Sweden. 


To SWEEP=swerp,) v.a. and n. To move, clear, 
1 Swerr=swépt, }or drive off by acting on 
Swert=swépt, something with a swinging or 
dragging motion; to brush with a besom or broom: to 
Tub over; to strike with a long stroke; to carry with 
pomp; to carry off with celerity and viotence: to pass 
over with celerity:—reu. To pass with violence, tumult, 


or swiftness; to pass with Pump; to move with a long 
reach, 


The sign = fe used after modes of spelling that have no regularity of sound. 
ees ? mish-un, t. €, mission, 165: vizh-up, &, e, vision, 165: thin, 166°) thén, 166. 
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Sweep, 8. Act of sweeping ; compass of & stroke ; 
direction of any motion uot rectilineal ; a sweeper. 

Sweep'-er, s. One that sweeps. 

Sweep’-y, a. Pussiag with speed and violence ; wavy ; 
strutt:ny, drawn out. 

Sweep’-ings, 143: s. pd. Things coltecied by sweeping. 

Swsep’-nut, e. Net that takes a large compass. 

Swrer’-stakys, s. ang. A gaming transaction in 
which ove adventurer, by the turn of fortune, sweeps 
the stakes of himself and others; also, a prize in a 
horse-race made up of several stukes. 

SWEET=swect, a. and ¢. Pleasing to taste or 
sniell, and heuce, to any sense; luscious ; fragraat; 
nieludions; beautiful; net sour; not salt; mid, suft; 
grateful ; not stale s—s. Sweetness, something pleas- 
ing; a perfume ; a word of endearment. 

Sweet’-ly, ad. Ina sweet manner; with sweetness. 

Swect’-ness, 8. Quality of being sweet. 

Sweet’-ish, a. Rather sweet. 

Sweet/-ing, s. A sweet apple; word of endearment. 

Ty Sweet’-en, Ll4: v. a. and #2. To make sweet: 
—neu, To become sweet, 

Sweet’-en-cr, s. He or that which sweetens. 

Sweeri’-sreav, 120; s. Pancreas of a calf. 

Swerer-ueanr, 131: ¢. A lover ur misiress. 

Swee1/-meat, & Fruit proserved with sugar. 

ea The other compounds are names of plants. as 
Sweet’-apple, Sweet'-briar, Sweet-bruum, Sweet’. 
cicely, Sweet’-cistus, Sweet’-cora, Sweet’-flag, Sweet'- 
gum, Sweet'-Johns, Swect-maud'lia, Swe: t-mar’ oram, 
Sweet’-pea, Sweet’-rvet, Sweet’-rush, Sweet’ sop, Swect- 
sultan, Sweet’-weed, Sweet-wil'liam, Swect-wti'luw, 
Sweet’-wood, &e, 

To SWELL=swél, 155: v.. and a. (This verb 
ie regular; Swollen for the part. is obsolescent: sev 
it below: Swelt for the pret. occurs only in old 
writers) To grow turgid; to be inflated; to bu'ge 
out; to look big; to be turgid, used of style; to pro- 
tuberate ; to rise into exasperation,—into arrogance,— 
into anger; to grow upon the view :—«ct. To cause to 
increase; to heighten; to raise to urrugance; in 
musie, to augment. 

Swell, s. Extension of bulk; act or state of swelling, 
as of the sea after a storm. 

Swel’-ling, s- A tumor; protuberance ; effort for a 
rise; a rising by passion. 

Swelt, pret. Swelled. (Obs) 

Swollen, swouln, 116, 114: part. a. Swelled: 
this is sometimes spelled Swoin. 

To SW ELT, swé.t, v. x. and a. To faint, as by ex- 
cess of heat;—act. To overpower, as with heat. (Obs.) 

To Swei/-rErR, v. n. and a. To be pained with 
heat:—«ct. To oppress with heat, 

Swel’. try, a. Suffueating, sultry. 

SWEPT.—Sce To Sweep. 

SW ERD.—See Sward. 

To SWERVE=swerv, 189: o. 2. To 
(Spenser;) to deviate ; to bend ; also, to climb, 

Swerv’-ing, 8. Act of deviating ; deviation. 

SWEVEN =swe’-\én, 8. A dream. (Chaucer.] 

SWIFT<=swilt, a. and s. Moving far in a short 
time; nimble, rapid; ready, prumpt:—s. That which 


is swift,—current of a strvam; a bird like a swallow, 
a martin, 


Switt’-ly, ad, Fleetly, quickly, nimbly. 

Swilt/-ness, s. Speed, velocity. 

Swilt/-er, s Name ofa rope at sea. 

eg The compounds are Swist’-fout; Swift’-hecled, &e. 

To SW1iG=swig, v. a. and x. To driuk by large 
draughts; hence, Swig, (».) 

T. SWILL=swil, 155: v. a. To drink grussly, to 
dreach, to inebriate. 

Swill,e. Large draughts ; pigs’ wash. 

Svii’/-ler, 8 Onc that swills. 


rove, 
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To SWIM =swim, ) v. 9. and a. (Swum for the 
1 Swum | =swum,( pret. is quite obe) To fivat, 
Swam lesan not to sink ; to move on the 
Swum=swum, J water by acting with the limbs; 
to move with the stream; to glide along, geuerally ; 
to be dizzy; to be drenched; hence, to have abund. 
ance, to flow in any thiug:—act. To pass by swim 
ming : it becomes active by ellipsis of aeruss. 

Swim, s. Kind of smoothly sliding motion ; the blad- 
der of fishes by which they swim. 

Swim’-mer, & One that swims; a protuberance on 
a horse's leg. 

Swim/-ming, s. Act of floating; disziness. 

Swim -ming-ly ad. With groat success. 

To SWINDLE, swin’-dl, 101: va. To defraud 
inthe common dealings of life by systematic im position. 

Swin/-dler, 36: s. Ove who swindles. 

Swin/-dling, s. The practices of a swindler. 

SWIN E=swins «. siny. and pl. A hog. 

Swi'-nish, a. Hogvish, gross. 

@a™ The compounds are Swine’-herd; Steind-sty, &e.; 
Swine’-pipe, (the bird red-wing :) Switac’-stuve, (fetid 
limestuue ;) and the names of plants, Swine’-bread, 
Swine'-grass, Swine’-cress, Swine'-thistle, &c. 

To SWING=swiny,| v. 2. and a. (Swang for the 
1 Swunc=swiing, ; pret. is obsolete.) To wave 

Sw oncoawune | to and fro, hanging loosely; 
to move backward and furward un a rupe :—iet. To 
make to vibrate ; to make to whirl round, to wave. 

Swing, s. Act or state of swinging; an apparatus 
fur swinging ; liberty, free course. 

Swing’-er, 72: s. Oue that swings: see lower. 

Swiny’-ing, s. Motion to and from: see lower. 

To Swin'-gle, 158, 101: 0. 2, To dangle, to swing, 
(Obs.;] in a local use, to beat flax. 

@gy~ The cumpounds are Swing’-bridge, (a bridge which 
opens like a gate by swinging ;) Swirg’-tree, (bar of a 
carriage to which the traces are fastened :) Siried- 
wheel, (wheel that drives the pendulum ;) &c. 

To SWINGE=swing:, 64: v.@. To beat soundly ; 
anciently, to move as a lash. 

Swinye, s. A sweep of any thing in motion. (Obs ) 
Swin'-ger, 64: s. Something great, as a fulsehvod : 
see, with a different pronunciation, above. [Vulg.} 
Swin’-ging, 64: a. Huge: see, with a different 

pronunciation, under To Swing. (Vulg.) 

Swin’-ying-ly, ad. Hugely, vastly. [Vulg.) 

Swinge-buck/-ler, s. A bully. [Shaks.) 

SW INISL.—See under Swine. 

To SWINK, swingk, 158: v. wn. and a. To la- 
bour, to drudge :—act. To overlabour. (Obs.)} 

Swin'-ker, 8. A labourer, a ploughman. 

SWIPES=swipxs, 8. Bad or small beer. (Valg.] 

SW1ISS=swiss, s. A native, or the language, of Swit- 
zerlund: Switzer, fur a bative, is less u:ed. 

SW1TCHi=switch, s. A small flexible twig. See S. 

To Switch, v. a. To strike with a switch. 

SWIVEL, swiv’-vl, 114: 8 Something fixed io 


another body sv as to turn round io it; a small canueu 
which turns on a swivel. 


SWOB, SWOBBER.—See Swab, &c. 
SWOBBERS, swob’-berz, s. pd. Four privilezed 
cards used incidentally in betting at whist, (swin.| 

SWOLLEN .—See under To Swell. 

SWOM.—See To Swim. 

To SWOON=swidn, v. n. To faint. 

Swoon, s. A fainting fit, syncope. 

Swoon’-ing, 8. Act of fhinting. 

To SWOOP=swop, v. a. and n. To fall on ané 
seize at once, as a hawk his prey; to prey upon, tc 
catch :—aew. [Drayton.) Tu pass with pomp. 

Swuop, 8 A fulling on and seizing. 


The sehemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gatd-way: chdp’-man: pd-pi’: ldw: good: )’00, te, yew, 535. a, & %, Ke. waste, 371, 
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ToSWOP=swop, v. a. To exchange, to barter. 

Swop, 8. An exchange. 

SWORD, soard, 145, 130: s. A weapon for cut- 
ting or thrusting, worn at the side: in figurative 
senses, destruetion ; vengeance; War. 

Sword’-er, 8. A soldier; a cut-throat. (Shaks.” 

@ay~ The compounds are Sword’-bearer, (a city officer 
who carries the emblem of power before the Lord 
Mayor;) Sword’-belt, Sword’-blade; Sword fish, 
(so named from the long sharp bone that issucs from 
its head :) Sword’-grass, (a corruption of Sward-yrags;) 
Sword’ knot; Sword’-law; Sword’-man, or Swords’- 
man: Sword’-player; &c. 

SWORE, SWORN.—See To Swear. 

SWOUND, for To Swoon. [Nurso in Rom. and Jul.] 

SWUM.—See To Swim. SWUNG.—SeeTo Swing. 

SYB.—See Sib. 

SY BARITIC=sib’-d-rit’-ick, 88: a. Luxurious, 
wanton,—from the ancient Syb’arites, so piven to vo- 
lnptuousness that they became proverbial; Syb’- 
arit’ical is the same. 

SYCA MOR E=sick’-d-mdr, 8. A species of fig- 
tree ; less properly, the maple: Syc’amine is the same. 

Syc’-rrz, 8. Fig-stone: [the etymology is lost if the ¢ 
drops its hard sound; English is violated if it is not 
made sof: the Greek x ought in all cases tu have 
been Enzlished by k; bat who can now carry such a 
reform through the language ?] 

Syc’-o-pHant, (-fant, 163) s. Originally, an in- 
former against such as stole figs; now, a malicious 
parasite. 

To Syc’-o-phant, v. 2. To play the syeophant: an 
inelegant word: Tu Sycophantize is nut much better. 

Syc'-o-phant-ry, s, Malignant tale-bearing. 

Syc’-o-phan"-tic, 83: a, Tale-bearing; fawning : 
Syc’ophan"tical is the same. 

Syc’-o-phan-cy, s. Tale-bearing ; flattery. 

SYENITE=si'-é-nite, s. A compound mineral, of 
which many ancient monuments consist that are 
brought from Syene in Upper Egypt. 

SYLLABLE, siV’-Id-bl, s. (See Syn.) Literally, a 
taking tugether, applied to so many sounds or letters 
as are tuken into one articulation ; any thing pro- 
verbially concise. 

To Syl’-la-ble, v, a. To articulate. [Milton.) 

Syl-lab’-ic, Syl-lab/-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to, or 
consisting of, syllables. Sy}’-lab-i-ca”-tion, s. 

Syl-lab/-é-cal-ly, ad. In a syllabical manner. 

ee For Syliabud see Sillabub. 

Sy1/-La-Bus, 8. That which takes or unites the 
whele,—an abstract, compendium, or view at once. 

Sy1-.ep’-sis, 8. A figure by which we determine the 
construction of a sentence by the meaning rather than 
by the strictness of grammar, as in sayiny “I and he 
are fricnds,” we take all the nominatives together and 
consider them of the first person, though he and friends 
are strictly of the third. 


SYLLOGISM, sil/-15-gizm, 158: s. (See Syn.) 
A discourse of which the joint parts denote one act of 
reasoning,—a form of la ngage expressing n necessary 
consequence by three propositions, as,“ Every man is 
mad: Horace is a man: Therefore Horace is mad.” 
It is universally admitted that this is the strongest 
mode in which a necessary consequence of some pre- 
vious admission can be stated ; but as to any further 
virtue in the syllogism, the Aristotelians and the 
Lockists, as they may severally be called, hold dif- 
ferent opinions. The former are not satisfied with 
thie admission in favour of the syllogism, but they 
farther propose it as an instrument by which to prove 
the legitimacy of the consequence; and, for this end, 
they accept the apparatus of middle and extreme 
terms, and: of propositions differenced by quautity and 
quality, and of syllogisms reduced to moods and fi- 
gures, as invented by Aristutle and maintained and 
used by the schoolmen. The Lockist, on the other 
hand, rejects the whole of this apparatus as an im po- 
sition on the understanding, maintaining that a 
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necessary consequence admits of .10 proof beycnd the 
statement of the premises that exhibit it,—that to un 
derstand these premises is to understand the conclu- 
sion contained io them,—that the act of mind by which 
it so understands isan ultimate principle of our nature, 
admitting of no explanation, of no eduction into any 
more general principle, of po further proof, and that 
every attempt at such explanation, or reduction, or 
proof, is either a repetition of the act already cum. 
pleted—a f of what has been proved—or, if the 
truth sought to be established is not already evident, 
the syllogism is an absurd attempt to do that by a nie- 
chanical process which, in a plainer form, the under- 
standing has been unable to compass. 

To Syl/-lu-gize, v. nm. To reason by syllogism. 

Syl”-lo-yi'-zer, s. One who syllogizes. 

Syl/-lo-yi-za"-sion, 8. Act of syllogizing. ([Harris.} 

Syl’-lo-gis"-tic, Syl’-lo-gis”-ti-cal, 88: a. Per. 
taining to, or consisting of, a syllogism. 

Syl/-lo-yis!’-ti-cal-ly, ad. in form of syllogism. 

SYLPH, stif, s. An imaginary being inhabiting the 
air; literally a moth, 

SylpAl-id, s. A diminutive of Sylph. 

SY LVAN.—See Silvan. 

SYMBOL=sim’-bdi, 18: s. (See Syn.) An inven- 
tion that has 1 contrived agreement with something ,— 
a type; the representation of something moral or intel- 
lectual by something addressed to the senses; acom- 

_pendium, an abstract ; sign or badge; lot or sentence. 
fo Sym/-bol-ize, v. n. and a. Tu have a typical re- 
semblance :—act, To make representative. 

Sym/-bol-ism, 158: 8. A union in things thrown 
together,—consent of parts: this is a literal meaning. 
(Chemistry.) 

Sym/-bol-i-za’-fon, 8. Act of symbolizing. 

Sym-bol’-i-cal, 83: a. Representative, typical. 

Sym-bol’-i-cal-ly, ad. Typically. 

SYMMETRY, sim/-mé-trey, 8. (See Syn.) 
Agreement of one part to another, adaptation of parts ; 
proportion; harmony, 

Sym’. me-t ral, ¢. Commensurable. (Literal, but obs.) 

To Sym’-mét-rize, v. a. ‘To make proportionate. 

Sym met-rist, #. One very studious or ebeervant 
of proportion: Sidney uses Symmet’rian. 

Sym-met/-ri-cal, 88: a, Proportional throughout the 
parts; made upof parts agreeing to cach other. 

Sym-met!-ré.cal-ly, ad. With due proportions. 

SYMPATILY, sim’-pd-théy, 8, (See Syn.) Fellow. 
feeling, the quality of being affected by another's 
allection. 

To Sym'-pa-thize, v. 2. To feel with another, to feel 
mutually; by a forced figure, to agree, to fit. 

Symm’-pa-thet!’-ic, Sym/-pa-thet!'.t-cal, 88: a. Hav- 
ing common feeling; pertaining to or produced by 
sympathy; acted upon chemically. ' 

Sym/.pa-thet'-i-cal-ly, ad. With sympathy. 

SYMPHONY, sim/-f5-néy, 163: 3. (See Syn.) 
An agreement of sounds, consonance ; harmony, 

Sym-pAo! ni-ous, 90, 120: a, Accordant, hurmonions. 

SYMPHYSIS, sim/-fé-cis, 163: 8. A growing 
together as of b.nes, connascence, Sym-phys’-e-al, a, 


SYMPOSIUM, sim-po’-zé-im, collog. Sim- 
po’-zhe-m, 147: s. (See Syn.) A drinking to- 
gether; a feast; somatimes a banquet among philo- 
suphers, Sym-pos’-i-arch (ark) ruler of the feast. 

Sym- po’-st-ac, a. Convivial ; feasting. 

SYMPTOM, sim’-tom, 156: s. (See Syn.) Some. 
thing which happens concurrently with somethiny else, 
not as the original cause, nor as the necessary or con- 
stant effect; a sign, a tuken. 

Symp’-to-mat”-ic, Symp/-to-mat''-i-cal, 88: a. 
Happening concarrently, indicatory. 

Symp’-to-mat"-t-cul-ly, ad. As a symptom. 

SYN, A Greek preposition or prefix, answering to the 
Latin prefix con,and signifying with, together, a uniting, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mishi-iin, ¢. ¢, mission, 165: vizh-a N, t. e, vision, 165; thin, 166 thén, 166. 
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ajoining, an agreeing. It changes the final letter 
before certain consonants, tnking the form of Syl, Syn, 
&c.; and somctimes the final consonant is dropped. 

Syn-an/-e-sis, (-Er/-8-cis, 120) s. 
syllables into one, (the opposite uf dizresis,) as /8-rael 
for I?-ra-el, 

Syn/-4-aoauk, (-gdg, 107) 8. A congregation, a 
gathering together, at present understood in the special 
sense of a Jewish cougregation; also, their place of 
worship. 

Syn'-a-gog"-t-cal, 64: a. Pertaining to a synagogue. 

Syn!-4-Le"-pHa, (-td, 163, 8. A mingling together, 
as of two vowels io puctry which eud and begin two 
adjoining words, so that both go out for one syllable. 

Syn/-4R-CHY, (-kéy, 161) s. Joint sovereignty. 

Syn/-4n-THRO"-sIs, & Close conjnuctivn of boues. 

Syn-ax’-1s, 183: 8 A congregation. 

Syn’-cuon-pro"-sis, }58, L161: 8. The connection 
of boues by cartilage. 

Syn’-CHRO-NAL, (sing’-cré-nal, 158, 161) a.and 
s. Synchronical :—s. That which is syuchrouical 

Syn’-chro-nism, 158: 8. Concurrence in time of two 
or more events. 

To Syn’-chro-nize, v. a. To concur at the same time. 

Syn’-chro-nous, 120: a. Syuchronical. 

Syn-chron’-s-cal, 83 ; a. Mayppeniug together, or at the 
same time. : 

SyN’-co-PB, (sing’-cb- pty. 158, 101) 8, A worl 
implying a cutting and a joining or a ebieel hae 
in grammar, the cutting out uf a 5) Hable iu the middle 
of a word, aud joining the ;emaining parts, as bus'uess 
for business; in physic, the cutting out or omission of 
recollection fur a space, a swooning, @ fainting Ut; iu 
music, the cutting or division of a note into two or 
more notes that correspond in time to the one note in 
the base, or the treble, &c. 

To Sya’-co-pate, v. a. To contract hy syncope; in 
music, to divide notes and unite them diversely. 

Syn’-co-pa”-tion, 59: &. Act of syucupating. 

-To Syn’-co-pize, v. a. To syncopate. (1650. ] 

Syn’-co-pist, 8. Oue that abridges words. [Addison.] 

Syn’-cra-TISM, 158: 8. A junction of powers, as of 
two azuinsta third. Seo Syncretic in Supp. ~ 

_ Syn’-pic, 8. He whose duties associate him with justice, 
a magistrate ; a curator. 

To Syn’-di-cate, v. a. To judze, to censure. 

Syn’-di-cate, s. A council. {Burnet ] 

Syn’-pro-mz, 101: 8. Concurrent action. 

Syn-xc’-po-cne, (sin-&ck’-db-key, 161) s. A com- 
prehension of one thing by another including it, or in- 
cluded in it, or having the relation of genus to species, 
or of species to genus, aud the like: thus we use ruuf to 
signify house; year to signify one part of the year ; 
mortals to signify men; Tempe for any pleasant vale, 
&c. [Rhetorie} 

Syn’-ec-duch”-t-cal, a. Expressed by or inpplying 
synecdoche; hence, Syn’ecduch" ically. 

Syn-gc’-PHo-NE”=s18, 163: 8. A sounding in connec 
tion, that is, two vowels as ifthey were one:—See Syn- 
seresis and Crasis, which amount to the same thing. 

Syn’-ER-GET”-1C, a. : 

Syn’-ER-GI8”-TIC,; @. } Cooperating. 

Syn“-cr-Nesz, 152: ¢. A plant that has the stamens 
or generating parts united ina cylindrical form by 
the anthers. Syn-ge-ne’-sious (-je-ne’-zh’us), 4. 

Syn’-NEU-RO”-818, & In anatomy, the connection of 
parts by weans of ligaments. 

Syn’-op, 8. A coming fogether as from different teays ; 
hence, a meeting, a council, particularly of ecclesi- 
astics; hence, also, a concourse ur conjunctivn of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Syn’-o-dal, a. ands. Synodienl :—s. Formerly, a reat 
paid by a parish priest to the bishop or archdeacon at 
the Easter visitation; a constitution made at a synod. 


Syn-od!-ic, Syn-od’-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to, or 


A union of two | 
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transacted at a synod; pertaining to astronomies. 
conjunction: the Syagvdical month is the period from 
vue conjunction of the moun with the sun tu apother,— 
viz. 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds, and IL 
thirds. 

Syn-od’-i-cal-ly, ad. By authority of a synod. 

Syn-om’-o-s Y, & A sworn brotherhood. [Mitford.] 

Syn’-o-nNynue, (-nim, 105) s. A word that with rela 
tion to some other word has the same meauing, 

Syn-on’-y-ma, 81: 8. pl. Synovymes. 

es This last is the English plural, though the other 
often occurs, 

Tu Syn-on’-y-mize, v. a. To interpret or express by 
words of the same meaning, 

Svn-on’-y- mist, 8 Oue who synonymizes: specially, 
one who collects and reduces the synouy mes of plints 

Syn-on’-y-mous, 120: a. Expressing the sime thing ; 
conveying the same idea: Syaun'ymal is disused. 

Syn-on’-y-mows-ly, ad. In a synonymous manner ; 
Synon’yma'ty is disused. 

Syneon’-y-my, & The quality of expressing by diffe 
rent words the same thing. 

Syn-op’sis, s. A view of the whole together, a general 
view, a view of the parts at once. 

¢ u ; > . 

Syn-op’-tr-cal, 83: a. Affording a synopsis. 

Syn-op’-ti-cal-ly, ad. Ina synoptical manner. 

Sin-o'-Vvi-4. 8 An unctuous fluid secreted frum certain 
glands in the joints. Sya-o’-vi-al, a. : 

Sin’-Tax, 188: 8. A putting together, construction, 
—that part of grammar which teaches how words are 
Properly united to furm sentences, ; 

Syn-tac’-ti-cul, a. Conjoined, fitted to each other; 
relating to the construction of speech. 

Syn-tac’-ti-cal-ly, ad. Couformably to synta'c. 

SYN’-TE-RE”-SIS, 8. A remorse of conscivuce. 

Syn/-rTilE-sis, s. Composition or a putting togethe: 
the opposite of Analysis; hence, in logic, that method 
which establishes a foreknown or assumed truth by 
peor or argument added to each other, til the truth 
s shown; im surgery, a reuniting of parts; in che- 
Mistry, a uniting uf elements intoa compound, 

Syn-thet!’-ic, Syn-thet'-t-cal, 83: a, Conjoining, 
compounding, forming a whole; opposed tu Analytic. 

Syn-thet/-1-cul-ly, ad. By synthesis. 

Syx-ron/-1c, 88: a. Sharp, intense. [Music.] 


SYPHILIS: SYPHON: SYREN.—See Si 
philis: see Siphon: sce Siren. 

SYRIAC, sir-d-ick, 129, 105: @. and s. Per 
taining to Syria:—s. The language of Syria, particu- 
larly of old Syria: hence, Syr‘acism or Syrtesm, & 
Syriac idiom. 

Syr'-t-an, a. and 8. Syriac :—s. A native of Syria. 

SYRINGA, sé-ring/-yd, 105, 153; s. Literals, a 
pipe—applied as the name of a genus of plants, 
the lilac, 

Syw-inax, (sir/-Inge, 129, 64) s. A pipe by which 
liquor is squirted or injected. 

To Syr'-inge, v. a. To spout or wash by a syringe. 

Syr/-1nG-071"!-o-m y, 8. The art or practice of cutting 
fistulas or pipe-like sores. 

SYRTIS=ser’-tis, 36: ¢. A qaicksind; a bog 
(Milton.] Young has somewhere used Syrt. 

SYRUP.—See Sirup. 

SYSTASIS=sis’-td-cis, s. A standing together as of 
parts which make a whole; a consistence. | Durke.] 
Sys’-rem, 8. Any complexure or combination of many 
things acting together; a scheme which reduevs many 
things to regular dependence or co operation ; a scheme 

which unites many things in order. 

To Sys"-tem-a-tize’, v. a. Tu reduce to a system. 

Svs'-tem-a-tist’, s. Oue who furmsa system: Sys’ 
temati’ser is also used. 

Svs/-tem-at’-ic, Sys/-tem-at"-1-cal,a. Pertaining 
to system ; methodical; proceeding by system. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vouels: gatd-way: chaip'’-mau: pd-pi!: Mw: godd: jd, t. ¢. jew, 552-0, ¢, 4 Kc. mate, 171 
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Svs'-tem-at"-i-cal-ly, ad. By system. 

8 The compounds are System muker, System-monger, 

cs 

SYSTOLF-sis/-td-1é, 101: s. (See Syn.) A con- 
tracting; hence, in grammar, the coutraction of a long 
syllable; in physiolozy, the contraction of the heart: 
in both applications opposed tu diastule. 

SYSTY LE=sis'-tik, 8 (See Syn) A placing co- 
Jumns near together, two diameters be:ween the 
shafts. (Arctiit | 

SYZYGY, siz’-¢-jéy. 105: 8. (See Syn.) A con- 
junction, applied both to the conjuuction and opposi- 
tiun of auy Iwo of the heavenly bodies, particuliuly of 
aplanet with the syu5 juuction of dissinilar fect in 
verse. 


he ; 


T is popularly the nineteenth letter of the alphabet 
though really the twentieth: see J: its sound is the 
7sth element of the schemes : placed before A it farms 
with it adigraph indicating the 67th, or the corre. 
spondent vocal element the 68th: see Prin. 166: it is 
hable to deviate iuto the 6lst and Gsid elements of the 
schemes in the situations referred to in Prin. 147. As 
an abbreviation, it sometimes stands for Thevlogy, as 
in ST. D. (Saneta Theologica Doctor), Docior of Sa- 
cred Theology, te. of Divinity. 

TABARD=tab/-ard, s. A short gown; a herald’s 
gown: hence, a Tadé’urder, vue who wears a tabard. 


TA BBY, tah’-bey, a. and s, Diversified in colour, 
brinded, brindled :—s. A kind of waved silk 3; a mixture 
of stone or shel! and mortar. 

To Tab’-by, v. a. ‘To cause to look wavy. 

To TABEFY, &c¢.—Seo under ‘Tabia. 

TABERNACLE, tab’-er-nic!-kl, 101: 8. Orivi- 
nally a tent, or temporary habitation; among the early 
Jews a place of worship; hence a sacred place. 

To Tab’-er-nac’-le, v.. To dwell, to lodge; to 
enshrine. 

Tab’-er-nac’-u-lur, a. Latticed. 

TA BID=tabl-id, 94: @. Wasted, cousumptive. 

Tab/-id-ness, s. Consumptiveness. 

To Tau!-e-vy, 6: v. 2. To waste way, to extenuate. 

Tab'-e-fac"-tion, 89:8. A wasting away. 

T!-uEs, (-béez, 101) s. Consumption without cough. 

TABINET, tab/-d-n&e”, s. (Compare Tabby.) A 
kind of silk gauze. 

TABLE, ta’-bl, 101: 8. A fiat surfnee; an article 
of furniture with a flat surface placed on lezs or sup- 
ports, and used awcng other purposes to bear the food 
at repasts; hence, fare, entertainment; the persons 
siltiny at table; a surface on which somet ling is 
wiilteu or engmved ; sometimes a picture; a synopsis, 
an index, a syllabus; B. Jonson uses it for the palm of 
the hand: To play at tables, in old authors, ia to play 
uta sort of draughts: hence To turn the tables, wit 
allusion to this game, is to change the condition or for- 
tune of coutending parties. Tuble laad, see Supp. 

To Ta-ble, v.n. and a. To live at the table of 
another !—act, To make into a catalogue, [Shaks. ral 
to supply with food, (Milton, prose;) to represent us 
in a painting. 

Ta’-bler, 36: s. One who tables. 

@2 The compounds are Tu’ile-bed, (bed in the form of 
atable;) Ta’ble beer”, (heer for meals, small beer; ) 
Ta" ble.book’, (bouk for writing in withont ink 3) Tid’- 
ble clsth’, (linen spread on the table for meals 3) 
Tu” ble-land’, (elevated flat land:) Tu’ble-man, (a man 
vr piece at draughts ;) Tu"bie-tulk’, (conversation at 
meals;) &e. 

Tan!-L4-Turez, s. Painting on walls or ceilings. 


TAD 


| Tab/-let, s. A small level surface ; surface written os 


or painted; medicine in a square form. 


Tab'-u-lar, a. Set in) squares; formed in lamine 
q 


set dowu ic the form of tables or synopses. 
to Tab’-u-late, v. a. To reduce to 8} nopses, 
Tab”-u-la'-ted, a, Having a flat surface. 
TABOO, td-bod’, s. A word among the natives of 


the isles of the Pacitic, denoting religious iuterlict, 
hence, To tabvu’ is to forbid, or tu furbid the use of, 

TABOUR, ta’-bur, 120: s. A small shallow drum, 
generally beaten to accompany a pipe. 

Tu Ta!-bour, v. 2. To play the tabour; to strike as 
iu beating the tabour, ; 

Ta!-bout-er, $8. One who beats the tabour. 

Tav’-oun-nr, 92: 8. A small tabour. 

Tal/-ret, s. A tabouret. (Abridged from it.) 

Tab’-our-ine”, (-Gne. 104) 8. A tabour in form of a 
sieve, also called ia Sioauurine, 

Tu-brere’, 8 A tabourer, (Spenser) 

TABULAR, /v TABULATE, &c.—Seo under 
Table. 

TACAMAHACA=tick’-d-md-hack"-d, 2. An 
American tree of the poplar kind; the resin froin it 

TACILE, tatch, 189% 4. A catch, a loop. (Obs.] 

TACHYGRAPILY, td-kig’-rd-fey, 87, 161, 163: 

_8. Art of quick writing, stenograplhy, 

TACIT=tass'-it, a. Sileut; implied but not ex- 
pressed by words. 

Tac’-it-ly, ad. Silently ; by implication. 

Tac’-1-tTunn, a. Habitually silent. 

Tac’-i-tur’/-ni-ty, 8. Habitual silence. 

TACK=tack, s. A spot, a stain. [Obs] 

To TACK=tack, v. a. To fasten slightly ; to fasten 
by nails slightly; to stitch together: it is oNen applied 
figuratively with a ludicrous intention: see also the 
noun ensuing, 

Tack, 8. A small nail used for tacking; in a ship, 
the foremost lower corner of any of the courses, aud 
also any one of the ropes to contine them: hence, the 
course of a ship in regard to the position of her sails 
and hence, To Tack, on shipboard, is to change the 
course of the ship by shifting the tacks. 

Tack/-er, 36: 8. One who tacks. 

Tack’-et, 8. A small nail. 

TACKLE, tac’-kl, 101: s. An arrow; (Chaucer :] 
weapons, instruments of action; the rupes of a ship, 
and in a looser sense all the instruments of sailing. 

To Tac’-kle, v. a. To supply with tackle. 

Tac’-kled, a. Made of ropes. 

Tac’-kling, s. Furniture of the mast; instruments of 
act on, 

TACT=tackt, 8. Touch, feeling; formerly, the 
stroke in beating time to music: nicety of discuin- 
ment with consequent nicety of skill. 

Tac’-tile, a. Tangible. 

Tac-til’-i-ty, Si: s. Tangibility. 

Tac’-fion, 89: 8. Act of touching. 

Tan’-ai-nik, 101: a. Pereeptible by touch. 

Tan/-gi-bil’-i-ty, 84: 8. Quality of being tanyible. 

Tan/-cent, 8. A right line which fouches a circle ac 
as not to cnt it. 

TACTIC=tack’-tick, a. and s. Pertaining to order 
or arrangement iv the special sense of the arrangement 
ur disposition of an army :—s. p/. Tuctics, the science 
and art of disposing military and naval armaments for 
battle, often comprehending the whole science of war 
aud the means prepared fur carrying it on; sometimes 
the invention and use of warlike machines. 

Tac’-t-cal, a. Tactic. 

Tac-tic’-san, (-tish!-dn, 90) 2. One skilled in tno 
tics; an adroit manager or contriver. 

TACTILE, &c.—See under Tact. 

TADPOLE=tad’- pole, s. A young shapeless frog. 


The sign = fe used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consunants: msh-tn, ¢. e. mission, 165: v¥zh-in, &. e. vision, 165; thIn, 166-\thsn, 166. 
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TA°EN=ta’-én=tRn, 1}: part. Taken: see To 
Take. 


TAFFEREL=tal’-fér-él, s. The uppermost part of 
a ship's stern, flat on the top like a table. 


TAFFETA=tal’-fé-td, s. A smooth silk stuff hav- 
ing usually a gloss; also called Taf ‘fety. 

TAG=tiy, 3. A point of metal at the end of a string; 
any thing tacked to another; any thing mean: Tag’- 
rag, the ravble, the multitude. 

To Tag, v.a. To fix a tag to; to append ; to tack. 

Taa!-Tall., 8. A worm with a tag-like tail. 


TAG=tiy, s. A young sheep: often written Teg. 
Tag’-sore, s. A disease in sheep. 


TAlL—=tale, s. That which terminates the anima 
behind, in most animals hanging loose from the ver- 
tebrm ; the hinder part or the lower part of any thing; 
any thing pendent, a cathin: To turn tail, to fly. 

T Tail, v. a. To pull by the tail, [Hudibras.] 

Tailed, 114: a Furnished with a tail. 


TAIL=tale, s. A tenure cut or abridged as to the 
law of descent,—entailed possession. 

Tau/-LaGeE, 8. Literally, a piece cut out of a whole; 
metaphorically, a share of one’s substance paid in toll 
or tax. 


TAILOR=tavy-lor, 38: s. (Compare the previous 
class.) One whose business is to cué out and make 
clothes: Tailoress (s. fem.) may be met with. 


To Tai/-lor, v. n. To work as a tailor. 
Tai'-lor-ing, 8. The business of a tailor. 


To TAINT=taint, v. a. and n. To imbue or im- 
preguate, as with matter which affects the sensible 
qualities, particularly with something odious or 
noxious; hence, to disease ; to corrupt: it also occurs 
as an abbreviation of attaint :—neu. To be touched or 
affected with something corrupting. 

Taint, s. A stain, a tincture; infection, depravation ; 
a spot, a soil, a blemish. 

Taint’-less, Taint/-free, a. Without taint., 

Taint’-ure, 147: 8. Taint; defilement. [Shaks.] 


To TAK E=take, v.a. and vn. (Taken is 
I Toox, tak, 118: poetically contracted into 
Taxen, ta’ kn, 114: J To’en: see in its place: 
Took for the part.isa barbarism.) To receive or obtain 
so as to have corporeal or mental possession of; to re- 
eeive into use, to employ; to accept; to procure; to 
seize ; tocatch ; to captivate ; to understand, or receive 
into the intellect; to adopt; to close in with; to 
choose; to perform; to have recourse to; in an old 
special sense, to blast :—neu. Tocatch; to fix; tohave 
recourse to; to gain Aaa to to have the inteuded 
effect: To take after, to follow in resemblance ; to imi- 
tate: To take away, to deprive of; to set aside: To 
tahe down, to remove toa lower place; to reduce; to 
suppress; to swallow: Jo take from, to derogate; to 
deprive of: J’ take in, to enclose; to lessen; to com- 
se; toadmit; to receive locally; to receive men- 

3 to cheat: in old authors, to win by conquest; 

and 70 take in with was to resort to: To take uff, to 
remove; to invalidate; to withhold; to swallow; to 
purchase; to find place for; to copy; to imitate so as 
to make ridiculous; To take on or upor, to appropriate 


seiieaaget CT ASBNES § to claim a character; to be violently 
affected, fo grieve or pine: To take order with, to 


check: To take out, to remove: To take to, to betake, 
to have recourse: To take up, to lift up; to borrow on 
credit; to be ready for ; to pay; to seize into use; to 
begin ; to fasten with a ligature passed nnder; to en- 
gross; to have final recourse to; to arrest; to admit; 
to reprimand; to begin where another left off; to oo- 
oupy locally ; to manage in place of another; to com- 
Sribe | to adopt ; to collect: in old authors, to stop, to 
reform: To take up with, to be contented with; to 
dwell: To take with, to please. 


Ta’-ker, s. One that takes. 
Ta/-king, a. and s. Engaging, pleasing: in old au- 


TAM 


thors it sometimes means blasting:—s. Seizure, dis- 
tress of mind. 
Ta’-king-ness, s. Quality of being engaing. 
TALBOT, tawl/-bot, 112: 8. Sort of hunting dog. 


TALCztalck, s. A species of magnesian earth com 
sisting of broad flat smooth lamina. 
Tal/-cows, Talc’-ky, a. Of the nature of tale. 


TALE=tale, s. (Compare To Tell.) That which ove 
tells,—a_ narrative, u slight story; a oumber told or 
reckoned; reckoning, numeral account; infurmatiou, 
disclosure. 

To Tale, v.n. To relate stories. (Obs J 

Tale’-ful, 117: @. Abuunding in stories. [Thomson.} 

Gay~ The compounds are Tale’-bearer, (one who gives 
officious or malignant intelligence ;) Tule’-Learing, (@ 
and s.;) Tale’-teller; &e. 

TALENT=tal/-ént, s. Anciently, a weight, and a 
coin; metaphorically, from the parable of the talents, 
( Stateh xxv.,) a giftor endowment of nature meant 
or nse; less properly, quality, disposition. 

Tal’-ent-ed, a. Possessing talents. [A revived word.; 

TALES, ta’-Idez, 101: 8. pé. Persons of like reps- 
tation,—a name applied to those who are called upo2 
to supply the place of jurymen empannelled or sum- 


moned for the case, but who on some account are no 
present, 


Ta’-Li-on, 8. Lex talio'nis, the law of like for like, ot 
of retaliation. (Geddes. ] 

TALISMAN=tal/-is-man. s. A magical figure ent 
or engraved under certain superstitions observaaces, 
and held to be a preservative aguinst evil; benee. 
something to produce extraordiuary effects, 

Tal/-is-man’-ic, 88: a. Magical. 

To TALK, t&wk, 112: v.. To speak in conver- 


sation, not in set speeches; to prattle; to give ac 
count; to reason. 


Taék s. Oral conversation ; rumour; 


topic. 
eg In other senses see Tulc; and the adj. Talevus or 
Talchy. 


Talk'-er, 3. One who talks; a prattler ; a bonster. 

Tatk’-ing, a. and 8. Speaking; garrulous :—s. Act 
of conversing familiarly. 

Talk’-a-tive, a. Full of prate, loquacious. 

Talk’-a-tive-ness, 8 Loquacity, garrulity. 

TALL=téaul, 112: a. High in stature ; high, lofty: 
in old authors, sturdy, bold, courageuus. 

Tall’-ness, s. Height of stature, procerity. 

Tall’-y, 105: ad. Stoutly. (B. and FL} 

TALLAGE=tal-lage, 142, 99: 8. (See Taillage, 
the original spelling.) Impost, excise: hence, Te 


Tallage. 

TALLOW=t8al’-lbw, 142, 8: 8. The grease or fat 
of an ox or sheep,—suet, candle-grease. 

Tal’-low-ish. a. Having the nature of tallow. 

Tal’-low-y, 105: a. Greasy. 

egve The compounds are YaPluw-can"dle; Taf" lovw- 
chand'ler ; Tal luw-faced ,( pale and sickly in louk ;) &e, 

TALLY, t&l/-léy, s. (Compare Taillage.) A stick 
cut or notched in conformity with another stick. and 
used to keep accounts by; hence, any thing made to 
suit another. 

Tv Tal’-ly, v. a. and . To cut out so as to answer 
to; to fit, to suit:—new. To be fitted. 

Tal’-ly-man, s. One who keeps a tally or account; 
one who sells for weekly payment. 

TALMUD=tal’-mud, ¢. (Sometimes spelled Thal 
mud.) The body of the Hebrew laws, traditions and 
explanations: it has two parts, the Aftshra and the 
(emara. 

Tal’-mud-ist, s. One versed in the Talmud. 

Tal-mud/-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to the Talmud. 

TALON=tal’-on, s. The claw of a bird of prey, 
in architecture, an ogee orcyma. Tal-oned, a. 

TAMABLE, &c.—See under To Tame. 


The schemes entire, and the prineiples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gat’-wdy: chip’-man: pd-pi’: ldw: godd: j'0, t. €. jew, 55-0, 0,4, &e. male, 17). 
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TAMARINDsetim/-d-rind, #. A tree of warm 


climes cultivated for its shade,.and for its cooliny acid 
fruit; the seed-pods of which, being preserved, are 
imported into northern countries under the name of 
Tamurinds. 


TAMARISK =tdm/-d-risk, s. A flowering tree. 
TAMBOUR, t&m/-bur, 120: s. A tambourine; 


a frame resembling a drum or tambourine. on which a 
kind of embroidery is worked; the embroidery 80 
made ; in architecture it is applied to members re- 
sembling a tambour. 


Tam’-bour-ine”, (-rene, 104) s. A kind of drum, 
a tybour; at present, however, it is a shallow drum 
with only one skin, played on with the hand. 


TAME=tame, a. Not wild, domestic; crushed, 
subdued, heartless; unanimated, spiritless. 

7c Tame, v. a. To reduce from wildness; to subdue, 
to depress: hence, a Ta'mer. 

Tame-ly, ad. Not wildly ; splritlessly. 

Tame'’-ness, s. Quality of being tame. 

Tame’-less, a. Wild, untamed. 

Ta'-ma-ble, 101: a. That may be tamed. 

Ta’-ma-ble-ness, s. Quality of being tamable. 

TAMINY, t&m/-é-néy, 105: ¢. A woollen stuf, 
also called Tummy. 

TAMKIN=tdm/-kin, 8. The stopper of a cannon, 
also called a Tampion and Tompioa. 

Zo TAMPER=tam-per, v. ”. To meddle, to try 
little experiments; to have to do without fitness; 
also, to practise secretly, to deal. 

Tam’-per-ing, s. The act of one who tampers. 

To TAN=t&n, v. a. To make tawny; to imbue or 
impregnate with bark; to imbrown by the sun. 

Tan, 8. The bark of the oak prepared for the ope- 
ration of tanning, 

Tan!-ner, s One who tans hides. 

Tan/-ner-y, 8 Place in which tanning is done. 

Tan’-ning, s. The business of a tanner. 

Tan/-nin, . The chemical principle contained in the 
substances used iu tanuing. 

Tan/-ling, s. One scorched by summer. (Shaks.] 

@@~ The compounds are Tan’-bed; Tan'-pit; Tan’. 
vat; Tan’-yard, kc. 

TANG=ting, s. A strong taste as of something ex- 
traneous; relish; something that leaves a taste; me- 
taphorically. something that leaves a pain: see also 
the verb following; and iikewise Tangle. 

To Tana, v. @. To have the twang or sound of,—a 
verb which seems to have been used by some mistake 
or confusion between faag and twang: so Hulder uses 
Tang as a noun to signify a tone or sound, 


TANGENT, TANGIBLE, &c.-See withTact, &c. 
To TANGLE, t&ng’-gl, 101: v. a. and n. To im- 


plicate, to knit together; to ensnare; to embroil, to 
embarrass :—neu. To be entangled. 

Tan’-gle, s. A knot; perplexity ; a kind of pea-woed 
nlso called Tang. 

TANIST=tan/-ist, s. A kind of captain or governor 
in Ireland, (Spenser; prose:] Tawn’istry, connected 
with Tanist, is a succession made up of inheritance 
and election, 


TANK=tangk, 158: 8. A large cistern. 
TANKARD, ting’-kard, 158,34: 8. A drinking 
vessel with a lid, 
TANLING, TANNER, TANNIN, &c.—Sce 
To Tan, P 
TANSY, t¥n/-zdy, 151: 8. An odorous plant; a 
cake of which tansy used to be an ingredient. 
TANT=tdnt, e, Kind of small field spider. 
TANTALIUM, tan-ta’-lé-Gm, 90: 8. Columbium. 
Zo TANTALIZE=tan’-td-lize, v.a. To torment, 


os Tantalus was tormented, by the show and pre- 
vention of things desired ; to tease, 


TAR 


Tan’-td-li/-zer, s. One who tantalizcs, 

Tan/-td lism, 158: s. Punishment, as of Tantalus, 

Tan/-td-li-za"-tion, 89: 8. Act of tantalizing 
state of being tantalized. 

Tant’-ling, (Cymb., act iv. s. 4.) For this word see 
Tanling, under Tan. 

TANTA MOUNT=tA&n’-td-mownt, Eqnai, 
equivalent in value or signification. 

TANTIVY, tan-tiv’-dy ad. With haste, with spect, 
as to ride tantivy. 

TANTRUMS, tan’-trimz, 143: ¢. pl. A state of 
childish ill humour with bursts of passion; used c\ 
loqnially only, and in jest, 

To TA P=tap, v. a. and a. .To strike a gentle blow 
as with something amall. 

Tap, s. A gentle blow. 

TAP=tap, «. A pipe for a barrel: a T'ap'-room, or 
Tap’-house, is a place where berr is served from the 
tap; now usually called the Tap. 


To Tap, v.a. To pierce [a vessel) and insert a tap 
fur parle off the liquor. 


Tap’-ster, 36: s. One who draws beer in an alchouse, 
a waiter. 


Tar-asi, & Poor beer; the last runnings out. 
Tar’-roor, 8. The principal stem of the root. 
TAPE=tapy, s. A narrow fillet of linen. 
Tapx’-worm, 141: 8, An intestinal worm. 
TAPER=ta’-per, s. A wax candle, a light. 
Ta’-pErR, a. Narrowed towards the point, long and 
slender, pyramidal. 
To Ta!-per, v. mn. and a. To diminish or becomo 
smaller :—act. To make taper; to light with tapers. 
Ta’-per-ing, a. Growing gradually smaller, 
Ta’-per-ness, s. State of being taper. 
TAPESTRY, t&ép’-és-trdy, 2. Cloth of wool and 
silk, woven with regular (igures or representations. 
To Tap’-es-try, v. a. To adorn with tapestry. 
Tar-rt, 14: 8. Worked or figured stuff. [Spenser.] 
Tar-7s, (t&p’-de, [Fr.] ae . Literally, tapestry 
which formerly covered the table in a council-chamber; 
hence, to be on the tapis is to be under cousideration. 


TAPETI, tip’-é-tdy, #, An animal like a hare. 

TAPIOCA, tip’-4-6"-cd, s. A glutinous substance 
from the cassavi rvot. 

TAPIR=ta’-per, s. An animal like a hog. 

TAPLASH, TAPROOT, TAPSTER.—See Tap. 

TAR=tar, 33: s. Liquid pitch ; a sailor, so called 
from his tarred clothes. 

To Tar, v. a. To emear with tar. 

Tarr’-y, 129 : a. Consisting of tar; smcared with 
tar; resembling tar. 

Tar-pau’-lin, 25: g, A canvas well daubed with 
tar; a sailor. 

7o TAR=tar, v.a. To provoke, to irritate. (Shaks.] 

TARANTULA=td-ran’-th-ld, s. A large spider 
found at Tarentum, whose bite is believed to be cured 
by music. 

TARDY, tar’-déu, a. Slow; sluggish; dilatory; 
reluctant; in old low style, unwary, criminal, 

To Tar'-dy, v. a. To delay. [Shaks.] 

Tar’-ds-ly, ad. Slowly ; sluggishly. 

Tar’-di-ness, 8. Slowness, reluctance, lateness. 

Tar’-di-ty, 8. Tardiness. [Digby.]} 

Tar’-di-gra’-dows, 120: a. Moving slowly. 

Tar-da’-t#ion, 89: s. Act of delaying. 

TARE=tarz, 8. A weed that grows among corn. 

TA RE=tare, s. The weight of that which contaius 
a mercantile commodity; the allowance made for it. 

TARE.—See To Tear. (Obsoleta.1 

TARGE=targe, 8. A target. (Spenser.] 


a. 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity ef sound, 
Consonants: mish-un, ¢, ¢. mission, 165; vieh-tn, &. e. vision, 165 x thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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Tan’-aut, (-guet, 77) 8. A sort of buckler: a shield 
set up to be shot at as a mark. 

Tar'-get-ed, 194: a. Armed as with a target. 

nanEgeU SE's (-ecr, 103) s. One. armed with a 
targe 

TARGUM=tar-giim, s. A translation or para- 
phrase of the Scriptures in the Chaldee language. 

Tar’-gum-ist, & Writer of a targum. 

TARIFF=tdr/-Yff, 8. A cariel of commerce, or 
declaration of the duties of import and export. 

TARN-«starn,s. A bog, a marsh, a fen. (Ray ] 

To TARNISI1 =tar’-nish, v a. and n. To sully, 
to soil:—new. To lose lustre. 


TARPAULIN .—See ander Tar. 


TARRAGON=tar-rd-gén, s. Herb-dragon. 

. TARRASS=tar-rds, 8. A sort of mortar from an 
arciliaceous earth brought from the Rhine, used in 
subaqneous works; also spelled Turruce, Terruss, 
and Tras. 


TARRIER.—See To Tarry: see Terrier. 
TARRY, (a.)—See under To Tar. 


To TARRY, tar’-réy, v. 2. and a. To stay, to 
continue in a place; to delay :—act. To wait fur, 

Tar’-ry-ing, 8. Delay, lateness. 

Tar’-ri-ance, 8. Tarrying; sojourn. (Shaks.] 

Tar’-ri-er, 8 One who tarrica. 

TARSEL=tar’-s%l, s. A tiercel or male hawk. 

TA RSUS=tar-siis, 8 That part of the fost to 
which the leg is ariicu ated ; pl. Tar’-si, See Supp. 

TART=tart, a. Sour, acid; keen, seveie. 

Tart!-ly, ad, Sharply ; sourly. 

Tart’-ish, a. Rather tart. 

Tart’-ness, s. Quality of being tart. 

TART=tart, 8. A small fruit pie. 

TARTAN =tar-tan, 8. A fine worsted cloth: from 
another root, a small Mediterranean coasting ship. 

TARTAR=tar-tar, 34: 8. A nativo of Tartary : 
Lo catch a Tartar js ty catch an opponeut whe turos 
round and catches you, 


Tar-ta’-re-an, Ta:-tar’-ic, a. Of Turtary. 
TARTAR =tar’-tar, s. Hell. [Shaks.) 
Tar-ta'-re-an, Tar-ta’-re-ouvs, a. Hellish. 
TARTAR=star’-tar, s. (Compare Tart.) Au acid 
salt formed from fermented wines, 
Tar-tar’-ic, a, Of tartar, as tartaric acid. 
‘Tar’-tar-ows, a. Of tartar, moderately acid. 
Tar’-te-rin, 8. Fixed vegetable alkali. 
Tar’-trate, 8. Tartaric acid with a base. 
To Tar'-tar-ize, v. a. To impregnate with tartar. 
TARTUFFE, tar’-t’Oo!, (Fr. ] 170: A hy pucrite, 
Tar’-tuf-fish, a. Formal, prim. (Sterne.} 
TASK=task, ll: «. Employment imposed, par- 
ticularly something to be studied ; employment, busi. 
ness: Jo take to task, to reprove, to reprimand. 
To Task, v. a. To impose, as an employ ment. 
Task’-er, 8 One who tusks: 7usk’mas/er is the 
same: Tasker may also mean a day-labourer, 
TASSELetas/-sél, 14: 8. A pendent buuch of 
i other substance meant for ornument. 
—Tasloclted: lid, 194: @. Adorned with tassels 
TASSE L=tis’-sél, s. A tiercel or male hawk. 
TASSES, tas!- siz, 113: s. pl. Armour forthe thighs. 
Jo TASTE, taist, 111: vea. and n. To perceive 
by the tunyue and palate; to try by a small mouthful: 
hence, to essay first: to obtain pleasure from: to have 
perception of; to relish intellectually ;—aeu. To try by 
the mouth; to have a smack; to distinvuish iutel- 
lectnally; to be tinctured;: to ry the relish of any 
thing; to use for enjoyment; to enjoy sparingly. 
Taste, s. Act of tasting; the sense by which the 
flavour or relish of a thing is perceived; flavour; per- 


TAX 


ception; a small] portion as a specimen: Shaks 
uses it for an essay or trial; intellectual relish or dis- 
ceroments distinctively, that mental power, the joint 
result of natural sensibility, of » good judgement, and 
an early familiarity with the best productions of art, 
by which the sublime and the beautiful are perceived 
and enjoyed, and the incongruous parts of a com 
sition rejected; also, the pervading air, the choice of 
cireumstauces, and the general arrangement fo any 
work of art, by which taste in the artist or author is 
evinced ; the choice, whether good or bad, of orma- 
ments, of pleasures, or pursuits, by which a persun is 
distinguis 

Ta‘-sted, a. Having a particular relish. 

Ta’-ster, 36: 8. One who makes the first esmy of 
food; anciently, a dram cup. 

Ta’-sta-ble, }01: a. That may be tasted, savoury. 

Ta’-sty, a. Exhibiting in‘ellectual taste ; haviug 
ornament with judicious restriction, [Modera.] 

Taste/-ful, 117: a. Having a high relish; savoury ; 
having or showing intellectual taste. 

Taste'-tul-ly, ad. In a tasteful manner. 

Tuste’-less, a. Unable to taste; affording nu taste; 
having or showing no intellectual taste, 

Taste’-less-ness, s. Quality of being tasteless. 

To TATTER=tat’-ter, v. a. To rend into rugs. 

Tat’-ter, s. A rag; a fluttering rag. 

Tat!-ter-de-mal-ion, (-yun, 146) s. A ragged feDow. 

Zo TATTLE, tdt/-tl, Ol: vn. To talk idly ; to 
prate; to tell tales, 

Tat’-tle, 1U1: 8. Prate, idle talk, chat. 

Tat/-tler, 36: 8. One who tattles ; a prater. 

Tat/-tlin 3@ Given to pratiug. 

TATTOO=tat-t, ¢. A beat of drum, especially 
that by which soldiers are warned to their quarters, 

To TATTOO=tat-tiv’, v. a. To mark the skin by 
the methods employed iu the Souti: Sen islands. 

TAUGHIT, taut, 162: a. Tizht. (Sea term.] 

TA UGHUT.—See To Teach. . 

TAUNT=ttwn:, a. Too high or tall. [Sea team.) 

To TAUNT, tant, 122: v. @. Tuo reproach; tc 
insult with mockery, 

Taunt, s. Insult; scoff 3 reproach; ridicule, 

Taunt!-er, 8. Oue who taunts or insults, 

Taunt’-ing-ly, ad. With insult ; scoflingly. 

TA URUS=tiw’-riis, 8 A bull; sign of the zodiac 

Tau/-ri-corn-ovs, a. Tormed as a bull. 

TAUTOLOGY, tdw-tél-b-yey. $7: 8. Samencss 
of words; sameness of meaning, 

To Tau-tol!-o-vize, un. To use tautology, 

Tau-tol’-v-gist, & Ono that trutologizes. 

Tau!-to-loy”-ic, Tau!-to-log"” -i-cal, BS: a. Re. 
peating the sume thing, 
AU-TOPH!-v-Ny¥, 10:3: 8. Sameness of suund. 

TAVERN =tav’-ern, 8. A house where wine is suld, 
and entertainment for large partics is provided, 

Tav’-ern-ing, 8. A feasting at taverns. 

Tav'/-ern-er, s. An old name for a tavern-keeper 
Tav’ernman was the same, 

To TA Wet, v. a. To dress [leather] so that it 
shall be white, in contradistinetion to tanning, 

Taw'-er, 8. Oue that taws leather, 

TAW=tau, & A marble to play with; a game with 
marbles, 

TAWDRY, tw'drdy, a. and «, Showy or fine 
Without pruces—s A -hpht oruament. 

Taw!-dri-ly, ad. Ina tuwdry manuer, 

Taw! dri-ness, s, Ineclegant tinery, 

TAWNY, thun’-dy, @. Of a yellowish dark culour, 
like things tanued, 

TAX, tacks, 188: 8. Au import, a tribute, an excise, 
charge, censure; anciently, a task. 


The echemcs entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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Te Tax,v. a. To impose a tax on; to charge, to 
censure, followed by with, 


"Vi ar’-er, 36: 8. Ono who taxes. 

"Va2’-able, 101: a. That may be taxed. 

"Va.z-a!-tion, 89: 3. A taxing ; impust; in a senso 
Dow disused, accusation, scandal. 

TAXIARCH, ticks!-d-ark, 183, 161: ». The cap- 
tain of a formed class or battalion of men. (Gr. Hist.) 

Ta x"--pun-my, s. The ast of putting in furm or 
order the skins of animals for preserving them. 

Ta X-on!-o-u v, 87: 9, The law of order or classifi. 
cation, especially of plants. 

TEA ==t@z, 8. A Chinese tree, and its leaves, espe- 
cially when dried; a decoction or infusion of the 
leaves; an infusion of any vegetable; au afternogn 
tepast, 

@=~ The compounds are Tea’-bvard; Tea’-cup; Tea’. 
Pot; Tea'-spoun; Tea’-table, &c, 


To TEACH =teetch, v.aand ®, To instruct, 


TE DEUM=té-dé’-dm, (Thas tn Eng.)% A hymn 
of thanksyiving, 85 eal ed Com the first two words 
TEDIOUS, té/-dé-ts, 90, 120, 147: a. Wearisome 
by continuance ; irksome; slow. 
Te’-di-ous-ly, ad. Sov as to weary. 
-di-ouvs-ness, 8. Wearisumeness, slowness. 
Te’-di-um, [Lat.] 8 Iskecmeness; distusic 
fo TEEM-=et&im, v. » and a, To bring forth 


young ; to be preznant; to be fulls—ect. To produce; 
0 local use, to pour, 


Teem/-er. s. Gue that teems, or breeds. 
Teeni-ful, 117: 7. Pregnant; brimful, 
eem!-less, @. Unfruitful, barren. 
To TEEN=<tén, v. a. To exciie, to provoke. (Os ] 
Teen, e. Sorrowful excitement; grief. (Obs ] 
TEEN =teen, 8. Ten, used in composition, as thir. 
teen, &e.: Teens are the years fiom thirteen tu nineteen, 
TEETH, To TEETH, &c.— See Tuoth. 
TEGULA R=téy-d-lar, a. Pertaining to that 
which covers, or u tile; resembling a tile. 
Teg/-u-lar-ly, ad. In the inanner of tiles. 
Tra’. U-MENT, 8. Cover or covering ; integument. 
Teg/-u-ment''-ar-y, a Pertaining to tegumente. 
TEN EE=té-he, infer}. Expressing a langh. 
To Te-lee’, v. n. To laugh lusolently ; to titter. 
TEIL=té:l, 8. The lime or linden, 
TEINOSCOPE, ti’-nds-cdpe, 106: s. An ins‘ ru. 
ment for observing objects in a state of extension, 
TEINT.—See Tint. : 
TELARY, te’-lar-dy, a. Spinning webs. 
TELEGRAPH, t8l’-e-o rdf, 163: 8. That which 


writes for a dis/ance,—an instrument which conveys 
intelligence by sists, 


Tel’-e-praph"-ic, @. Pertaining to a telegraph, 


EL/-R-SCOPE, 8. An optical glass by which to riew 
from a distance, 


Tel’e-scup"-ic, Tel'-e-scop"-i-cal, 88: a, Per. 
taining toa telescope; seen only through a telescope, 

TELEOLOGY, tél’--61"-d-gdéy, 87: 5. tig 
science of final causes, 
E1/-x-sTICH, (-stick, 161) s. Verse of which the 
Jinal letters make a name, 

TELESiA. té-le’-2hi'd, 17: ¢. Sapphire. 

TE LESM, tél’-€zm, 158 ; 8. A talisman. 

Tel’-es-mat’-i-cal, @. Talismanic. 

To TELL=téll, vw. a. and n. To mike 


1 Taucur, tdut, 162 :> currelative to Learn; 
Tavant, tit, 162: ] to inform: to communi. 


cate; to deliver aga doctrine or art i—aeu. To perform 
the office of an instructor, 


Teach’-er, s One who teaches. 

Teach'-ing, s. Act of instructing ; instruetion. 

Teach-a-ble, a, Docile. 

Teach’-a-ble-ness, s, Docility. 

TEAD=téde s. A torch, a flambeau. [Obs ] 

TEAGUE, teag=tepw, 1N9: §. A name used for 
an Trishman in coutem pt or joke, 

TEAK=teak, s, A Very hard East Indian tree. 

TEAL=téal,s. An aquatic wild fowl. 

TEAM=té-m, s. Two or more horses or other 
beasts harnessed for draught; a lineof passing animals. 

Team’-ster, s One who drives a team. 

TEAR=tér, 43:5. 4 drop of the water which vio- 


lent passion forces into and from the eyes; something 
like a ‘ear, 


Tea r’-fall-ing, 112: a. Shedding tears, tender, 

Tear’ fal, 117: a. Weeping, full of tears, 

Tear’-less, a. Without tears. 

To TEAR, tare, 100: v. a. and 2”. (Tare for the 
I Tone, tore, 47: pret. is obs.) To rend, to 

Torn, t6'urn, 130: lacerate, to separate by 

pulling; to wound with a sharp pelut Grawn along ; 
to make a violent rent Inj tu shatter; to pull with: 


Violence, to drive violently; to take away by sudden 
Violence :—neu. Ty fume, to rave, to raut. 


Tear, (tare, 4 1) #. A rent, a fissure, 

Teur'-er, s One that tears; ove that blusters. 

To TEASE, teze, 103: v. To comb, as wool or 
flax; tou scratch, as cloth in dressing: in fivurative 


but the more usual Beluses, to vex, to harass, ty uuuoy, 
lu irritate, 


Tea'-ser, (-zer) -. One that teases, 

Tral-sen,, Ld: os. Plant used for teasing cloth. 

Tease/-ler, s. One that raises the nap on clu:h. 

TEAT=teat, 8. A pap; a dug. 

TECHILY, &¢.—see under Techy, 

TECHNICA L, téck’-nd-cal, a. Pertaining to 
art; belonging to a particular profession. 

Tech!-ni-cal-ly, ad. Ina technical manner. 

Tecu-No1!-v-G Y, 87: 8, Discourse on arts, 

TECHY, tétch’-dy, @ ~ Peevish, touchy, irritable, 

Tech!-t-ly, acd, Frethully, peevishly. 

Tech’-t-ness, 8. Peevishiness, fretfuluess, 

TECTONIC =téck-ton’-ick, 883: a 


to bnilding. 


I Totv=todhd, 116: kuowo by words, to utter; 
Totp=toled, 116:] to count, to number: tg 


teach; to publish; to make excuses:—nee, Tu give an 
account: Tou tel! on, (obs.] to inform of, 

Tel’-ler, 363-8. One Who tells; specially, an officer 
of the Exchequer, of which there are or were fuur, 
BLL/-TALE, § and a. One who gives malicious in- 
formation ; something that gives notice iad), Blab- 
bing, informing. 

TELLENITE=tél’-l8n-ite, 8 Shell dug from the 
earth; petrified or fossil shells, 

Te. Lurius, t61-1°60'-ré-aim, 90, 109: 8. A anetal 
of a colour between tin aud silver. 

Te "-lu-ret!-ted, a. Combined with tellurium, 

TEMERITY, té-mar/--t8y, 103: 5. Rashness 

Tem/-er-a!'-1i-ous, 9U, 41, 120: a. Rash. 

Tem’-er-a'’-ri-oug-| y. al. With temerity. 

To TEM PER=tém/-per, v. a. To mix so that one 
part qualifies the other; to compound, ty mingle; tu 

‘tt together toa proper cousistence; to muderate, to 
mollify; to furm [a metal to a Proper degree of hard. 

; é ness; toamend (a musical concord) when false or ing. 

To TED==téd. v. a. To seatter (grass) for drying. perfect ; by a Latin idiom, to govern, 

TEDDER, &c.—see Tether. Tem/-per, s. Due mixture of contrary qualities ; mid. 


The cigm = ie uscd after modes of spelling (hat have no itrezularity of sound. 
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TEM 


dle eourse ; constitution of body ; constitutioual frame 
of mind; disposition; from the original sense, calm. 
ness, moderation; by a special application of the 
latter derivative senses, heat, irritation; state to 
which metals are reduced, as to hardness. 

Tem/-pered, 114: a. Disposed ; as ill tempercd. 

Tem/-per-a-ment, s. Constitution, state with respect 
to the predominance of any quality; medium. 

Tem/-per-a-ment"-al, a. Constitutional. 

Tem’-per-a-tive, 105: a. Having power to temper. 

Tem’-per-a-ture, (-ch’oor, 147) s. Coustitution of 
uature; degree of any quality, particularly of heat or 
cold; moderation. 

Tem’-reR-ANCR, & Moderation, particularly in the 
indulgence of the natural appetites and passious, and, 
still more restrictedly, of the appetite for fuod, as op- 
posed to gluttony and drunkenness; sedateness. 

Tem/-per-ate, a. Moderate, not excessive ; free from 
ardent passion ; moderate in food. 

Tem/-per-ate-ly, ad. With temperance. 

Tem’-per-ate-ness, s. State of being temperate. 


TEMPEST=tém’-pést, s. A storm, a violent com- 
motion of the clements with excessive wiad, the in- 
crease in the force of which is signified by breeze, 
gale, gust, storm, tempest, hurricane, the last word 
differing from tempest by including only the notion of 
excessive wind; any tumult or commotion. 

Tv Tem’-pest, v.n. and @. To storm, to poura tem- 
pest on:—act. To disturb as by a tempest. 

Tem-pes¢'-u-ovs, (-t- tis, 147) a. Stormy. 

Tem-pest!-2-ous-ly, ad. Turbulently. 

Tem-fesi’-v-oms-ness, 8. State of being tempestuous. 

63° The compounds are Tem” pest-beat'en, Tem” pcst- 
tust’, Xe. 

TEMPESTIVE, tém-pés/-tiv, 105: @. Season- 
nubile, (leywood, 1635:] hence, Tempes‘tively and 
Tempestiv'ity. 

TEMPLE, tém/-pl, 101: s. An edifice appropri- 
ated to religion; an edifice having the appearance of 
a temple; Tu Temple (to build a temple for) also 
occurs, 

Txm’-pr.4r, 34: 8. A student in the law, a0 called 
from the inn of court established in a house near the 
Thames, anciently belonging to the Knights Tem- 
plars of Jcrusalem. 

TEMPLE, tém/-pl, 101: s. The upper part of 
either side of the head where the pulse is felt. 

Tem’-por-al, a. Pertaining to the temples. 


TEMPLET=tém’-plét, s. A sort of rafter 
TEMPORAL=tém’-por-al, a. and s. (See also 


under Temple.) Measured by time, not eternul : secn- 
lar, not ecclesiastical; not spiritual:—s. pl. Tempu- 
rails, temporalities. 

Tem’-por-al-ly, ad. With respect to this life ; fora 
time. 

Tem'-po-ral”-+ty, 84, 105: 8 A secular posses- 
sion : Temporalities, or Temporals, are such possessions 
as bishops have had annexed to their sees by kings 
and others from time to time. 


Tem/!-por-al-ty, s. The laity ; also, temporality. 
Tem’-po-r4r-Y, a. Lasting for a limited time. 
Tem/-po-rar-i-ly, ad. For a time only. 

Teg! rar-i-ness, 8. State of being temporary. 

——Tem’-po-ra"-ne-ous, 90 : a. Temporary. 

To Txm!-po-r1zg, v. nm. To delay; to comply with 
the times or occasions; Shakspeare wrongly uses it 
for to comply simply. 

Tem”-po-ri’-zer, 8. One who temporizes. 

Tem’-por-4-za"-tion, 8. Act of temporizing. 

To TEMPT=témt, 156: v. a. To attempt; to 
prove, to try, as ‘“ God temptcd Abraham ;"" more 
commonly, to solicit to ill, to entice. 

Temp’-ter, 8. One who tempts ; the devil. 

Temp/’-tress, s. A female tempter. (Ford.] 


TEN 


Temp’-ta-ble, 1. That may be tempted. (Swift.} 

Temp’-ting, a. Enticing. 

Temp’-ting-ly, ad. So as to ontice. 

Temp-ta’-tton, 89: 8. Act of tempting; state of 
being tempted ; that which tempts. 

TEMSE=témcee, 153: s. A sieve; hence Temse- 
bread, or Temsed-bread, bread of finely-sifted flour 

TEMULENT=tém’-6-lént, a. Inebriated. 

Tem/-u-len-cy, ¢. Intoxication. . 

Tem/-u-len-trve, 105: a. Dranken. [1639.] 

TEN=ttn, a. and s. Nine and one. 

Ten/h, a. and s. That is next to the ninth:—s. The 
tenth part; tithe. 

Tenth'-ly, ad. In the tenth place. 

Ten’-fold, M6: a. Ten times increased. 

TENABLE, tén’-d-bl, 101: a. That may be 
held; that may be maintained or defended. 

Txena‘’-cioos, (-shus, 147) 90: a. Holding fast ; 
retentive ; adhesive ; obstinate ; close floted, nigganily. 

Te-na!-ctuxs-ly, ad, With a disposition to hold fast 
adhesively, obstiuately, 

Te-na’-cious-ness, s. Quality of being tenacious. 

Te-nac’--ty, (té-nass'-d-té-y, 92) 8. Adhesiveness, 
cohesiveness; tennciousness. 

Ten -a-cy, 8 Tenaciousness. [Barrow.) Tenace, S. 

Ten’-Ant, 8 One that holds, in the especial sense of 


one that holds land under another; one in possession 
of any place. 


To Ten/-ant, v. a. To hold as a tenant. 

Ten/-ant-a-ble, a. That may be tenanted. 

Ten/-ant-less, a. Unoceupied, unpossess d. 

Ten’-an-try, 8. Formerly tenancy: it new always 
means the body of tenants on an estate. 

Ten’-an-cy, s. A holding of lands or tenements. 

eg For Terant-saw, (Tenon-saw,) see Tenon. 

Ten/-g-mEnrt, 8. Any thing neld by a tenant. 

Ten/-e-ment”-al, a. To be held by tenure. 

Ten’-e-ment”-ar-y, a. Usually let out 

Trn’-gr, 8. That which is he/d by the mind to be 
true,—position, principle, opinion: if several held it, 


it was called their tenent,a pedantry which no ove 
would venture to follow at present. 

Ten’-or, 38, 191: 8. A holding on, or continuing; 
eneral currency; general course or drift of mean. 
ng; the natural current or pitch of the voice, the 

middie tone between the base and the treble ; hence 
a ee sort of violin between the violin and vielun- 
cello, 

Ten/-urRg, 8. A holding, in the special sense of the 

holding or manner of holding lands. 

TENAILLE, té&n/-dil, [Fr.] 170: s. (Compare 

Tenable, &c.) A kind of outwork. (Fortif.] 

TENCH =téntch, ¢. A fresh-water fish, 


To TEN D=ténd, v. a. and n. To wateh, to guard. 


to accompany :—neu. To wait, to expect, [Disused ;] 
to attend, : 


Ten’-dance, s. Persuns attending, [Shaks ;] attend- 
ance; care; Bp. Hall uses Tend'ment for this last 
meaniug. 

Tend!-er, s. That which attends,—applied as a name 
to o small vessel that attends another; a barge. 

To TEN D=ténd, v. mn. To move ina certain direc- 
tion; to be directed to any end or purpose; to cua- 
tribute. 

Ten/-den-cy, 8. Drift, direction. 

TEN DER=tén!-der, s. Offer, proposal for accept 
ance: see also Tender (a. and s.) below; and Tender 

Cs under Tu Tend, (to watch oe wait.) 


To Ten’-der, v.@. To offer, to propose for acceptance ; 
to hold in price as a thing offered, to esteem. 

TEN DER=tén/-der, a. and s. Soft, not fn; 
easily impressed or injured; very sensible to pain; 


The schemes entire, aod the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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TEN 


apt to cause pain; effeminate, emasculate; young, 
weak; susceptible of the softer passions; amorous; 
compassionate; expressive of the softer passions; 
enti, mild; careful not to hurt, with of:—s, [Shaks.] 
Regard, kind concern: instead of this English noun, 
the French word tendre is now sometimes used ina 
sense somewhat different, namely, a lover's liking or 
inclination. 

‘Ten'-der-ly, ad. Kindly; gently ; in old authors, with 
a Guick sense of pain. 

Ten'-der-ness, 8. State or quality of being tender: 
Tener’ity with the same meaning is quite disused. 

Ten/-der-ling, s. A fondling; the tender or first 
horns of a deer. 

@ay~ The compounds are Ten’der-heart’cd, Ten''der- 
hearledness, &c. 

TEN DON=tén’-don, 18: ¢. A ligature attaching 
a muscle to a bone; a sinew: The tendon Achillis isa 
very strong one belonging to the muscles of the ley, 
by which Thetis is supposed to have held her son 
when she dipped him in the Styx. 

Ten/-di-nous, i20: a. Siuewy ; containing tendons. 

TEN DRIL=tén/-dril, s. and a. (Compare Tena- 
ble, &c.) The clasp of a vine or other climbing plant: 
—adj. Clasping, climbing. 

TENEBRIOUS, té-ne’-bré-iis, a. Durk. 

Ten/-e-brous, 120: a. Dark, gloomy: this is the 
older and perhaps better word: Tene¥rivose is unusual. 

Ten’-e-bros’’-1-ty, 8. Durkness, gloom. {Burtun.] 


TENEMENT, &c.—See under Tenable. 

TENESMUS, té-néz'-mis, 151: s. A strain- 
ing,—a desire without the effect of a stool. 

TE NET.—See under Tenable. 

TENFOLD.—See under Ten. 

TEN NIS=tén’-niss, s. A play in which a ball is 
kept in motion by rackets ; hence, To Tennis. 

TENON=tén’-on, 8. (Compare Tenable.) A piece 
of timber inserted asa hold into a mortise. 

TENOR.—See under Tenable. 

TENSE=téncz, 153: 8. Time as expressed by the 
form or inflection ofa verb; hence, the form of a verb 


as originally determined by this consideration, what- 
ever the time may be. 


TENSE=té€nce, a. Stretched, stiff, not lax. 
Tense’-ness, s. Cuntraction, tension. 
Ten/-si-ble, 101: a. Capable of being extended. 
Ten’-sile, (-sil, 105) a. Tensible. 
Ten’-sive, 105: a. Giving a feeling of tenseness. 
Ten’-sion, (-shuin, 147) s, Act of stretching, stato of 
being stretched, 
Ten/-sor, s. A muscle used in stretching a part. 
Ten/-sure, (-sh’oor, 147) s. Tension. [Bucon.) 
TENT=téut, s.(Cumpare Tense, &c.) That which is 
stretched, or which stretches; the temporary shelter 
under which a soldier sleeps when in the field, gene- 
rally made of canvas and stretched on poles; any tem- 
rary habitation, a pavilion; also, a roll of lint put 
uto a sore and stretching it. Tent-wine, see Supp. 
To Tent, v.a. and. To lodge as in a tent:—meu. 
&. To search as with a medical tent. 
Tent’-ed, a. Covered with tents. 
Tent/-age, 99: s. An encampment. [Drayton ] 
Tent'-or-y, s. Awning of a tent. [Evelyn] 
TENTATIVE, tén’-td-tiv, 105: a. and #. Trying; 
essaying:—s. Essay, trial. Tentacula, &c., Supp. 
Ten-ta’-tion, 89 : 8. Trial; temptation. (Brown.] 
TENTER=tén'-ter, s. (Compare Tense, &c.) A hook 
for stretching cloth on a frame: To be ua the tenters, 
to be ou the stretch, in difficulties, or suspense. 
To Ten/-ter, v. a. and . To hang or stretch on ten- 
ters :—neu. To admit extension. 
TgEn”-TER-GROUND/, & Ground on which tenter 
frames are erected. 


TENTH, TENTH LY.—See under Ten. 


TER 


TENTIGINOUS, tén-tid/-gé-nis, 120: « 
(Compare Tense, &c.) Stiff, stretched. (Unusual.} 
TENTWORT, tént/-wurt, ld]: s. A plant. 


TENUITY, td-nii/-2-tdy, 105: s. Thinness, exility 
smallness, minuteness; formerly poverty, meanness. 

Ten/-u-ous, 92, 120: a. Thin, small. 

Trn!-u-1-r0/'-1.1-0Us, @. Having thin leaves. 

TEN URE.—See under Tenable, &c. 

TEPID=tép’-Id, a. Lukewarm. 

Te-pid/-i-ty, 84: s. Lukewarmness. 

Tep’-i-fac’-tion, 89: 8. Act of warming slightly 

Tep’-or, {Lat.] s. Gentle heat, lukewarmness 

TERATOLOGY, tér-d-tdl’'-b-géy, 87: 8. Affe: 
tation of sublimity, bombast. 

TERCE, TERCEL.—See Tierce, &c. 

TEREBINTH=tér-d-binth, s. Turpentine tree. 

Ter’-e-bin’-shine, 105: a. Of turpentine. 

Ter’-e-bin”-shi-nate, a. Terebinthine. 

To TEREBRATE=tér-é-brate, v, a. To bore, 
to perforate, @ pierce. 

Ter’-e-bra’-tion, 89: 8. Act of boring. 

Txx!-£-prat’.u-La, 103: 8. pé. A genous of bivalve 
sea-shells, of which the larger valve is perfurated, 

Tr-rx/-po, 8. A worm that pierces ships. 

TERET=tér-8t, a. Roand,[ 1622.] Instead of this 
obsolete form, some botanists use Te-rete’. 

TERGEMINOUS, ter-gém/-é-nus, 120: a. 
Threefold: Tergem'inal is used by sume modem 
botanists. 

To TERGIVERSATE, ter-jd-ver"-sit., 105: 
0. o To shift or evade as by turning the back. (Out of 
use. 

Ter’-gi-ver-sa'/-tion, 89 : s. Shift, evasion, change. 

TERM=tern, s. Limit, boundary: see lower. 

To Term/-i-nate, v. a. and”. To bound, to limit: 
—neu. To be limited, to end. To Term’ine is obs. 

Ter’-mi-na’-tive, 103: a. Directing termination. 

Ter’-mi-na/-tive-ly, ad. Absolutely. 

Ter/-mi-na’-tton, 89: 8. Act of limiting; bound, 
limit; end, conclusion; last purpose; specially, the 
end of a word; Shakspeare uses it fur term or word. 

Ter’-mi-na-ble, a. Limitable. 

Tem, 8s. That by which a meaning is limited or 
bounded,—a word; the subject or predicate of a propo. 
sition; any expression, us that by which a quantity is 
signitied: sce also above and lower. 

To Term, v. a. To name, to call. 

Term’-in-ol’-o-gy, 8. That part of a science which 
fixes the extent of, and classes the terms used. 

Term, 8. A limited portion of time; in law, the time 
in which the tribunals are open; at the universities 
the time during which the regular lectures proceed 
see also above. 

Term’-er, s. One who travels up to term, sometimes 
called a Term’-trotter: also, one that holds for a term 
of years. 

Term/’-ly, a. and ad, Occurring every term :—ads 
Term by term. 

Term/-less, a. Unlimited, boundless. 

TERMAGANT=ter-md-gant, s. and a. Ori 
ginally a sort of heathen deity, represented in the 
ancient farces as extremély vociferous and tumultuons ; 
hence, a turbulent person; now applied only to a 
scolding, brawling womau:—adj. tumultuous, tur- 
bulent. 

Ter'-ma-gan-cy, 8. Turbulence. 


TERMER, To TERMINATE, &c.—Sce umler 


Term. 
TERMINTH US=ter-min’-this, 8. A tumor. 


TERNARY, ter’-ndr-dy, a. and s. Proceeding by 
or consisting of threes:—s. The number threo 
Ter’-ni-on, 8. A ternary. 


Sup. 


. The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, é. €. mission, 165: vizh-in, « ¢. vssion, 165: thing 166; {hen 166. 
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TES 


Ter'-nate, a. Threefuld, (Bot. Nat. Hist}: 

TERRA =tér’-rd, 129: 8, Tho Latin word for earth ; 
in Italian, the same ; in French, Terre, (tare:) Ter’ 
ra-cul’ta, baked earth, as bricks, tiles, &ec.; Ter'rea- 
fi"us, (a son of the earth,) the name of a student 
formerly appointed in public acts at Oxford to make 
jesting and sutisical speeches against the members of 
the university; Ter’ra Firma, so id land, a continent; 
Ler'ra Japonica, a substance used in pharmacy; 
Terre-blue!,akindofearth ; Terre-mote, an earthquake; 
Terre-plain’, a platform for caunon; Terre tenant, an 
occupants Terre-verle’,a green earth used by painters. 

Trr’-nace, 99: 8. A raised bank of earth ; hence, a 
flat walk generally; an open gallery. 

Tv Terrace, v. a. ‘To frm into a terrace ; to open to 
the air and light 

TrR-R1Q-vr-ous, (t€r-rack*we-tis, 183, 120) a. 
Cousisting of land and water. 

Tun’-nar, 34:8. A register of lands. (Cowel] 

Ter-renr’, a. and s, Earthly, terrestrial: —s. The 
surface of the earth. 

Ter’-re-ons, 120: a. Consisting of earth. 

TER-RES’-TRI-AL, @. Earthly, not celestial ; less pro- 
perly, consistiag of earth. 

Tereres'-tri-al-ly, ad. After an earthly manner. 

To Ter-res’-tri-fy, v. a. Tu reduce tu earth. (Brown.} 

Ter-res’-tri-ous, a. Earthy. (Brown.] 

Tsr-nri-ER, 8. A dog that follows his game into 
holes: alsu, a Terrar, which sec above. 

Tre’-itt-Ton- y, s. Land, country, district, 

Ter’-ri-to”-ri-al, 90: a. Belonging to a territory ; 
limited to a certain district. 

Ter’-ri-tor’-ied » @ Possessed of land. [Selden.] 

Ter-116’-8-Nous, 64: a. Earth-born. 

TERRA PIN=tér-rd-pin, s. Sort of tortoise. 


TERRIBLE, tér’-ré-bl, 105, 101: a. rightful, 
formidabie: in colloquial use, greut, bad, severe, 

Ter’-ri-bly, ad. Dreadfully, formidably. 

Tet’-ri-ble-ness, s. Quality of being terrible. 

To Ter’-rvr, 6: v.a. To fright. | 

Ter-rif’-ic, 88: a. Causing terror, dreadful. 

Ten/-roz, 333 8. Fear communicated ; fear received ; 
cause of fear, 

TERRIER.—See under Terra. 

TERSE=terce, 35, 153: a. 
c-eanly written, neat, complete without pompuusuess, 

Terse’-ly, ad. Neatly as to style. 
erse’-ness, 8. Quality of being terse, 

TERTIAN, ter’-sh’an, a. and s. Occurring with 
One day's interval, so as to make three days, rechuning 
inclusively :—s, A tertian ague. Tertial, see Supp. 

Ter’-tia ry, a Of the third furmation, [Geul.] 

fo Ter’-ti-ate, v. a. To do the third time. 


To TESSELLATE™tés’-sél-lte, v. a. To form 
into little squares ; to lay with chequered work. 
Es’-sER-A”-1C, 83: a. Tessellated. 

TEST =tést, s. The cupel by which metals are tried ; 
hence the ordinary sense, trial, examination, proof; 
Means of trial; chemical substance employed to detect 

_ ou unkuown constituent; judgement, distiuction. 

To Test, v. a. Tu try by a standard. 
est’-ing, s. The operation of trying metals, 

TrsTABLE.—Sve under To Testify. 

TESTACEOUs, tés-ta’-sh’ts, 90: a. Consisting 
or composed of shells: it is distinguished from Crus: 
faceyus, which muaus having a coutinuous suft shell 
with joints, 


TESTAMENT, &c., TESTATION.—See under 
To Testify. 

TESTER=tés’-ter, 8. Au old cvin originally French, 
aud named frum the heud upon itz as an Evzlish coin, 
its value, from Edward the Sixth’s tine, was siXpense; 
it was otherwise called Testern and yy easton, 


Smooth, (disused :} 


TET 


| TESTICLE, &c.—Sece in the ensuing clase. 


To TESTIFY, t&s!-té-fy, vm. and a. (Allied in yas 
port with Test, &c., but the etymo'ogical canuectica is 
doubtful) To witness, to give evidence :—act, Te 
prove as a witness. re 


Tes"-ti-ti’-er, s. One who testifies. 

Tes’-ts-ft-ca!-tar, 38: s. One who witnesses. 

Tes’-ti-fit-ca”-tion, 89: 8. Act of witnessing. 

Tes!-TI-MON-Y, 8. Evidence ; proof by witness; pub 
lic evidence ; open attestation, profession. 

To Tes’-ti-mon-y, v. a. To witness. [Shaks.] 

Tes!-ti-mo"-nt-al, 8. A writing or certificate pro- 
duced in evidence, as of character. 

Tr/-TA-BLE, a. Capable of witnessing. 
Trs!-TI-Cl.£, 8. That which testifies virility,— stone : 
Testic'ulate (shaped asa testicle) occurs in botany. 
Trs!-1r4-MENT, 8. That which witnesses something. 


or in which an attestation is made,—a will; the naaie 
of each of the volumes of the Bible. 


Tes/-ta-ment’-ar-y, a. Pertaining to, bequeathed, ur 
doue hy will. 

Tes’-ta-men-ta’-tion, 83: s. 
by will. 

Tes'-tate, a. Having made a will. 

Tes-ta!-tor, s. One who leaves a will. 

Tes-ta’-triz, 188: 8. She who leaves a will. 

Tes-ta!-TIon, 89: 8, Witness, evidence. (Bp. Hall) 

TESTON.—See Tester. 


TESTU DO=tés-ti’-dd, 8. A tortoise; in ancient 
warfare, a screen fur troops; in surgery, a tumor on 
the skull. 


Tes-tu’-di-nal, a. Pertaining to the tortoise. 

Tes-tu/-di-na’-ted, a. Roofed, arched. 

Tes!-tu-din’’-e-ovs, 90, 120: a Resembling ths 
shell of a tortoise, 

TESTY, tés/-téy, a. Fretful, peevish, petulant. 

Tes’-ti-ly, ad. Fretfully, petulautly. 

Tes/-ti-ness, 8. Fretfulness, petulance. 

TETANUS=tét’-d-nas, s. The lock-jaw. 

TETCHY, &c.—See Techy, &e. 

TETE, tate, [Fr.] 170: 4. Literally, the head, 
false hair, a Kady’s wig, 

Téte-d-téte, 8. Close confabulation ; cheek by jowL 

Téte’-du-pont", (-poany) s. A work in fortification 
that defends the head of a bridge. 

TETHER=tath’-er, s. A rope to confine a beast 
Within certain limits. 

To Teth’-er, v. a. To confine with a tether. 

TETRAD=tér-rad, s. Four collectively. Sxp. 

Ter’-4-cHonn, (-ccrd, 161) s. In ancient music, 
four sounds, the extremes constituting a fuurth. 

Ten’-r4-pac"-1 y-1.0us, 12U: a. Four-toed. 

Tet/-na-py-na’-ai-An, 90: 8. A plant having four 
stumens stronger than the others. (But. ] 

Trt'-4-con, s. A four-angled figure; in astrology, 
the fourth of a circle, or 90 dezrees, 

Te-tray'-o-nal, 84: a. Resembliug a tetragon. 

Ter-ra-uyn!-pan, (-jin'-yan) a. Fourfuld te 
miniue, or having four pistils. ( Botany.) 

Ter’-i4-Hb-pron, 8. A solid figure comprehendeu 
under four eqtilateral and equal triangles, 

Tea’-ha-nien-4-nk peal, a. Exhibiting few 
ranges of faces, each range contaiwing six faces 
[Crystallog. J 

Te-riam-r-ren, $s A Latin or Greek verse of tour 
Measures, each measure of which may be a ftuot, but is 
Keverally two iambic feet. 

Tr-1TRAN'-pri-aN, a. Fourfold masculine, or haviug 
four stamens. (Botany. } 

Ter'-n4-per!-4-1.0Us, 120: a. Naving four petals 

Te-rrapH!-y-1.0us, (-trit’-il-liis) 87: a. Four 
leaved. 


Act or power of git iug 


The scheines entire, and the Principles to which the huinbers refer, precede the Dicttynary. 
Vowels: ite'-wiy: chip'-mau: pd-pi’: ldw: godd: j'O, &. ¢. jew, 558 a, & KE mute, 971, 
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THA 


Ti:t’-rarcn, (-rark, 161) s. A Roman governor of 
the fourth ofa provinee; hence, a petty king. 
Tet'-rar-chy, Tet/-rar-chate, 8. Jurisdiction of a 
tetrarch; hence. Tetrarch’ical, (adj ) 
Txt’-R4A-sPERM’-oUs, a. Containing four seeda. 
Ts-TRAs’-1iCH, (-tick) s. Stanza of four lines. 
Tet’-RA-8TYLX, & Facade with four pillars. 
Ter-R4-s¥1""-1.4-BLE, s. Word of four syllables. 
TETRICAL, tét’-ré-c@l, 103: a. Froward, per- 
vers’, sour; Tet’ric and Tef'ricuus are the same. 
Te-tric’-i-ty, (td-triss’-d-tdy) s. Sourness, perverse- 
ness: Tetlvicalness has also been used. 
TETTER=2tét/-ter, s. Scurf, seab, ringworm. 
To Tet’-ter, v.a. To infect with a tetter. 
TETTISH =tét’-tish, a. Captious, testy. [B. and F1.] 
TEUTONIC=tu-tdn'-ick, 110,58 : a. and s. Per- 


tnininy tu the Teutones, or ancient Germans :—s, The 
Teutonic language. 

ToTEW=ti, v.a. and 2. To beat in order to 
sufien, as hemp; to tease, tu tumble about :—reu. To 
labour, 

Tew, & Materials: it has boen used for a chain. 

To Tuw!-raw, v. a. To beat, to break. [Mortimer.] 

TEWEL=ti/21, !4: s. Iron pipe ina forge. 


TEXT, téckst, 188: s. Literally, something inter- 
woven, or something which is to be the staple material 
in a weaving,—that on which a corament is to be 
written; a sentence of Scripture: a Terl-bovk is one 
written with texts and wide spaces for observations, 
or one containing the leading principles of a science: 
Tert-hund is the larger hand in which texts were 
written in distinction from the smaller hand of the 
comments: Trst’-man is a Textualist. 

Tes’-tw-al, (-th-al, 147) a. Contained in the text; 
serving for a text: Tec’tuury is the samo. ; 

Tex’-tu-al-ist, 8. One ready in citing texts: also 
ealled Tertuarist, Textuary, and Tertuist. 

Trx’-ri.e, (-til) a. Woven, capable of being woven. 

Tez’-trine, 1053 a. Pertaining to weaving. 


Tea’-ture, (-th re, 147) 8. Act of weaving ; 
woven, aweb; disposition of the parts of bodies, 


THAN=than, or than, 176: conj. It follows an 
adjective in the comparative dezree to connect the 
things compared; it also often fulluws other, and 
even else, 

TUANE=thang, s. An old title of hononr, perhaps 
equivalent tu daron; heuce, Thane’ship aud Thane’- 
lands. 

To THANK, thingk, 158: v. a. To express gra. 
titude to fur a favoifr or kindness; it is ufien used 
ironically. 

Thank, s. (At present used almost always in. the 
plural.) Expres-ion of gratitude, acknow led cement, 

Thank!-ful, 117: a. Disposed to give thanks. 

Thank!-ful-ly, ad. Gratetully. 

Thank’-ful-ness, s. Gratitude. 

Zhank'-less, a. Unthanktuls not deserving thanks, 
not lik: ly to vet thauks. 

Thank!-less-ness, s. Ingratitude, 

ex~ The compounds are Tiank offering: To Thaals'- 
give, Thanks’ giver, Thanks’ yiring; Thank'rcorthy : Xe. 

TUA RM=tharm, s. Intestines twisted like a cord. 

THAT, pron. demons.: pron. rel, and cony. 

THar, sing. ) (pr. demon.) that, 11: | (lu this 

Tnose, pl. thoze, 151:) capacity 
italways has accentual foree, and the vowel is uncor- 
rupted.) Not this, but the other: the former thing; 
the more distant thing; the thing intimated pre- 
Viously; the thing: in old style it is ased whee we 
Now use when’, as “ Do that is righteous.” 

Tiat, ‘pr. rel. and conj.) that, 12, 176. (tn 
these capacities it never has accentual foree, and the 
Vowel is consequently corrupted: thus, in the Spec. 


thing 


THE 


vator, No. 80, where the too frequent use of that {s 
ridiculed, the following passage requires the accents 
to be thus placed: “1 say that-that-that-thav’ pen- 
tleman has advanced is not, &c.;’ where the un- 
accented t/at is in one place a conj, in the other ared 
pron.) Who; which :—conj. Because; noting a con- 
Sequence; noting indication; uoting final end; Ja 
that, because. 

THATCII=thatch, 8. Straw forming a roof. 

To Thatch, v. a. To cover with thatch. 

Thatch’-er, 8. One that thatches. 

Thatch’-ing, s. ‘The act of -overing with thatch; the 
roof, or a part of it, as formed with thatch, 


THAUGIIT.—See Thwart. 
THAUMATROPE=tiiw'-md-trdpz, 8. That 


which, by ¢wraing round, produces a subject of wonder, 

—a toy which in revolviuy makes two pictures one. 
Tuavu"-m4-TUR'-GY, 8. Act of performing something 

wonterfal: Trau’maturgus is a wouder-worker. 
Thau!-ma-tur"-gi-cal, a. Exciting wonder. 


To THAW=thiu, v.n. and a. To melt or Leoome 
fluid from a state of congelation ; to remit the coli 
which had caused frost :—act. To melt what had becu 
cougealed, 

Thaw, s. Liquefaction by warmth; warmth such as 
liquefles congelation. 

Tiit=the: it is more commonly pronounced thé, 
or nearly as thd: eee Prin. 176: in reading verse 
the vowel shoul! never suffer an actnal elision, bit 
melt into the vowel in the manner meant by syna- 
lepha:—art, It nutes a particular thing; it is often 
used before a part of a sentence to give to many 
words, collectively taken, the unity and constructign 
of a single noun substantive, 

THEATRE, tht’-d-tur, 159: 8. A playhouse; a 
pee of action or exhibition; a place rising by steps 
ike the seats of a theatre. 

The’-a-tral, a. Belonging to a theatre. [1665.] 

The-at!-ric, The-at!-ri-cal, 88 : a. Pertaining to or 
resembling a theatre ; calculated for display, pompous. 

The-at’-ri-cal-ly, ad. In the manner of actors. 

THEE=thee, 176: pron. The oblique casv of Thou. 

To THLEE=theg, v. n. To Thrive. (Chaue. Spens.! 

TILEFT.—Seo under Thief. 


THEIR, thar, or thare, 100, 176: pron. (Seo 
He, She, and !t.) Belonzing to them. 

Theirs, pron. ‘The form of the previons word which 
is used when the governing nonn does not follow: the 
former is an adjective pronoun possessive ; the latter is 
a substantive or personal prououn possessive; see Our, 

THEISM=the’-tam, 158: 8. Belief in the ex- 
istence of a God, as opposed to Atheism: it does not’ 
imply a denial of revelation, and in this respeet differs 
from the modern received meaning of detsms, 

The'-ist, & Ove who maintains theisin. 

The-is’- tic, The-is’-ti-cal, 83: a. Of theism. 

THEM=thém, pron. The oblique case of They. 

Them’-selves. The reciprocal form of They and Them, 


THEME=theme, s. ‘The first or radical state of a 
thing,—a subject or topic of discourse 5 hence, a sehvol- 
essay written on a given subjects; the original word 
from which the inflections or the derivatives spring. 

THEN=thén. ad. and con). At that time; after. 
ward; iu that case; therefure; at another time 
that time. 

Tuencr, ad, From that place; from that time; for 
that reason: From thence ia a barbarism, justified 
however by custom, 

Thence!-forth, ad. From that time: From thence. 
forth isa phrase justitied only by custom. 

Theice-for-ward, ad. On from that time. 

Thence!-from, ad. From that place. [Obs.] 

TH EOCRACY, thé-6cl-krd-céy, 87 5 8. (Compare 


Theism, &c.) Government immediately under Gal. 8 


The sign = fs weed after modes of spelling (nat have a2 irregularity of sound, 


Consonants; mish-un, te. mession, 163: vizh-un, t. e. vistun, 1653 thin, 166: then, 166. 
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THE 


The'-o-crat"-ic, The’-o-crat’-i-cal, 88: a. Per. 
taining to a theocracy. 

eg For Theodulite, which is not related to the words 0’ 
this class, see hereafter with Theorem. 


T1x-0G!-o-nyY, 87 : 8, The branch of heathen the- 
ology which taught the genealogy of the gods. 

T'x-0L!-0-GY, 87: 8. The science of God and of 
divine things,—divinity. 

To The-ol'-o-gize, v. a. To render theological. 

The-ol’-o-gist, 8. A theologian: The/ologue and 
Theol’oger also occur. 

The-ol'-0-gas-ter, 77: 8. A quack in divinity. 

The'-o-log"-ic, The’-o-log"-i-cal, 64, 88: a, Re- 
lating to divinity. 

The!-o-log’’-i-cal-ly, ad. According to theology. 

The’-o-lo”-ge-an, 90: 8, One versed in theology. 

TH-om’-4-cHy, (-kéy, 161) 87: 3. A fighting 
against the gods, as by the ‘giants of old; also, oppo- 
sition to the divine will. 

The-om/-a-chist, 3. A fighter against the gods. 

Tnx-08'-0-PHY, (-féy, 163) 87: 8. Divine wisdom. 

The-os’-0-phist, s. One who pretends to immediate 
divine illumination. 

The’-o-soph”-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to theosophy. 

TH EODOLITE=thd-6d’-d-lite, #. An instrument 
to observe distances, or to take heights and distances : 
the word is related to Theorem, &c., and not to the 
previous words. 


TH EORBO=thé-or'-bé, s. A large lute for the base. 


THEOREM=te’-d-rém, s. A matter of specula- 

tion, a speculative truth laid down as acknowledged, 
‘or as about to be proved. 

The’-o-rem ‘-ic, 88 : a. Comprised or consisting in 
theorems: The’oremat*ic and The'oremat’ical are the 
same. 

TnE’-0-RY, 8. Speculation, not practice; scheme, 
plan, or system ; rules separate from practice. 

To The’-v-rize, v. mn. To form theories, to speculate, 

The’-o-rist, s. One who theorizes. 

The’-o-ric, a. and s. Theoretic :—s, Speculation, 
not practice, pea gb (Shaks. :] hence, Theor’ical, which 
is the same; and Thewr’ically, ( adv.) 

The’-o-ret”-ic, The’-o-ret’-i-cal, 88: a. Pertain- 
ing to or depending on theory,—speculative. 

The’-v-ret”-t-cal-ly, ad, In or by theory. 

TH EOSOPHY, &c.—See with Theocracy. 

THERA PEUTIC=thér'-d-pw’'-tick, a. and s. 


Curative; teaching or endeavouring the cure of dis- 
eases, as opposed to Prophylactic: Therapextical is the 
same :—s. pl. Therapeutics, that of medicine which 
respects the discovery and application of remedien. 
THERE, thare, 102, 132: ad. In that place: it 
is often opposed to here; it is sometimes used inter- 
jectionally, directing something at a distance; it is 
used to iutroduce a verb or phrase with eee by 
which the vominative is thrown after the ver 
There'-a-bout, ad. Near that place; nearly ; concern- 
ing that matter: Thereadouts is usual, but less proper. 
There-al’-ter, acd. Accordingly; after that. 
There-at’, ad. At that place ; on that account. 
There-by’, ad. Near that place; by that means. 
he re, (ther’-fdre, 136) ad. and conj. (Orivi- 
nally, There fur’.) For this or that; for this or that 
person or thing: now, for this reason, consequently. 
@@7~ Excepting this word, the compounds of Tiere are, 
at the present day, inelegant, quaint, or technical as 
belonging to law. 
There-from’, (thare-frém’) ad. From this or that. 
There-in’, ad. In that; in this. 
There’-in-to”, (-tdd, 107) ad. Into that. 
There-of’, (the f keeps its sound) ad. Of that or this. 
There-on/, ad. On this or that. 
There-out’, ad. Out of that or this. 


‘ 


THE 

There-to’, There’-un-to”, 107: ad. To that 

There!-up-ow”, ad, Upon that; in cousequence of that 

There-un’-der, ad. Under that 

There-with’, (-with) ad. With that; immediately. 

There!-with-al", (-dwl, 112) ad. Over and abore; 
at the same time; with that 

~, As to all these compounds, see the note to There- 

ore. 

THERIAC, sér!-d-Sck, 8. A medicinal trearke 
used as a remedy for poisons. 

The-ri'-a-cal, 8.4: a, Medicinal, physical. 

THERMAL=ter’-mdl, a. Warm, as baths. 

Tuer-mMom!-8-TER, 87: 8. An instrument fur mea- 
suring the degrees of warmth or temperature. 

Ther'-mo-met"-ri-cal, a. Relating to the measure of 
heat ; hence, Thermomef rically, (adv.) 

THen’-mo-scope, 8. Inspector of heat,—thermo- 
meter. See other compounds in Supp. 

THESE.—See This. 

TH ESIS =the’-cis, (Thus in Eng.) } 8 Something 

THESES, the!-cdécz, 101: pd. laid down affir- 
matively or negatively,—a position; a subject for a 
school exercise,—the exercise itself, differing from a 
theme in that a thesis is a proposition, and a theme is 
generally a mere title; every proposition in logic is a 

esis or an hypothesis. 

Thet'-i-cal, a. Laid down ; positive. 

THEURGY, the’-ur-géy, 8. (Compare Theocraey, 
ag The power of operating as God, either originally 
or by delegation: some writers have distributed sa- 
pernatural operation into three kinds, theurgy, nata- 
ral magic, and necromancy. 

THEW=titk, 8. Custom, habit, quality. (Spenser.} 

Thew'-e1\, a. Educated, accustomed. (Spenser.} 

THEW=thir, 8. Mascle, sinew. [Shaks.] 

TH EY=thiy or thdy 100, 176: pron. The 
nominative plural of He, She, or It, 

THIBEL=tii’-bil, 8. A slice, a spatula. [Ainsw.] 

THICK=alck, a. ad. and ¢. The opposite of Thin; 
dense, gross, inspissated ; turbid; great in circumfe- 
rence; having comparative bulk distinct from length 
and breadth ; frequent ; crowded; not casily i 
ous; coarse; without p r intervals of articulation ; 
dull, as of hearing ; stupid; in vuper style, intimate, 
familiar:—adv. Frequently, fast ; closely; to a great 
depth :—s. The thickest part; the time when any 
thing is thickest; in old authors, a thicket: ZAsch and 
thin, whatever is in the way. 

Thick’-ly, ad. In a thick manner. 

Thick’-ness, 8. State or quality of being thick. 

Thick'-et, 14: s. A close knot or tuft of trees; a 
close wood or copse. 

To Thic'-ken, 114: v. a. and nm. To make thick; to 
strengthen :—neu. To grow thick; Spenser uses To 
Thick ; to grow dark; to come to closer action, 

ee The compounds are Thick’. se, (close-planted: also, 
having a thick body ;) Thick-head’; Thick’-skull : Thick’- 
skin, cal of which by figurative application mean a 
stupid person ;) &c. 

THIEP, thecf, 103: 8. One that steals secretly ; 
one that steals; a waster in the snuff of a candle: it 
is compounded in Thief*-catcher, Thief’-leader, Thief’. 
taker, different names for the same thing. - 

To THIEVE, v. n. To steal, to practise theft; iz is 
used vulgarly as an active verb. 

Thiev'-ish, a. Given to stealing; sly; partaking of 
the nature of theft. 

Thiev'-ish-ly, ad. In a thievish manner. 

Thiev'-ish-ness, 8. Disposition to steal; habit of 
stealing. 

Thiev’-et-y, 8 Practice of thieving; theft; that 
which is stolen, 

THErT, 8. Act of stealing; thing stolen. 

Theft’-bote, s. Act of compounding with a thief. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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THI : - THI 


THIGH, thie, 115, 162, 159: s. The part of the 

body from the knee to the trunk. 

THILK=thilk, prox. That same. {Obs.1 

THILL=til, s. The shaft of s vehicle. 

ThiV-ler, s. The horse that goes between the shafts 

or next the waggon ; also called the Thill’-horse. 

THIMBLE, thim/-bl, 101: s. A metal cover for 

the finger used in sewing. 

THIN=thin, a. and ad. The opposite of thick ; 

slender, slim, small in circumference; having little of 

that bulk which is distinct from breadth and length; 

not close; not accumulated ; small; not gross in sub- 

stauce ; slight, unsubstantial :—ado. Thinly, in com- 
ition. 

To Thin, v.a. To make thin; to make less crowded ; 

to attenuate. 

Thin'-ly, ad. Not thickly ; not closely. 

Thin'-vess, 8. State or quality of being thin. 

THIN E=thing, pron. (See Thou) Of or belonging 

to thee. gq See Mine. 


THING=thing, 4. Whatever is distinct, or con: 
ceived to be distinct, from one’s selfand from other 
intelligent beings: it is used of persons only in con- 
tempt; it is sometimes used in contempt though not 
of persons 


To Tun, thingk, 158: }) ¥-%. and a. To have 
I Thought, thiut, 126: ¢ a succession of intel- 


Thoug ht, thtwt, 162: J lectual states which are 
conceived to be distinct from the mind itself, though 
not really so; to coyitate; to imagine ; to reason; to 
jud ge; to determine ; to intend ; to meditate ; to recol- 
ect ; to consider :—act. To conceive; to imagine; to 
believe ; toesteem: To think on, to contrive ; to light 
upon by meditation: Tv think of, to estimate: To think 
much, to prudge: To think scorn, to disdain: Methiaks 
or Methinketh, Methought, are forms which exhibit the 
relationship of the noun at the head of the class to the 
verb; they literally signify the operation of things on 
me, and are equivalent to T think, or I thought. 
Think!-er, s. One who thinks in a certain manner. 
Think’-ing, 8. That series of intellectual states which 
a man is conscious of when he controls and directs the 
series. Itis to be observed that n0 man can positively 
will the intellectual state (or thought as it is called ) 
which shall succeed the actual state; for this implies 
that the state desired is already present to the will. 


independent of previous and present causes. None 
can arise but such states as have already had enter- 
tainment, or by association are linked with them; and 
of these the accidental condition of the animal parts 
of our nature will probably determine the character of 
the series. So stronz are these causes, that they may 
at length become predominant over the individual in 
his wakeful state,—that is to say, a articular train or 
character of thought may, by ‘ong indulgence, or by 
the disorganization of the body, or by the mutual in- 
fluence and joint power of both these causes, become 
at last uncontrollable, se as to form, with partial 
effect, monomania,—with wider devastation, mania. 
And as, in all cases, the states which arise depend on 
the previous habits of the individual, 90 it may be, even 
where the power of control is not lost, that, as far as 
regards the individual himself, he can summon no 
thou:;ht which shall not be evil or sugvest evil: this is 
a possible coudition not of one man only, but of a mul- 
titude of men, aud hence we may credit the vivid de- 
scription of the old world, when “ every imagination 
of the thoughts of man’s heart” is said to have been 
“only evil continually.” 

THouGHT, &. Any state of consciousness which is more 
than mere sensation ; also, the outward expressiun of 
such a state, of power to produce a similar state in 
other persons, and to revive it at acy future time either 
in them or in the person who first conceived it; in 
this second sense, a thought is a creation of the mind 
having distinct existence from the mind that created 
it; nothing can be more erroncous than to assume 
these as conditions of thought in the first sense, and 
yet no assumption is more common and more general ; 
to the same twofuld meaning, and to the same wrong 
assumption when the former meaning is in view, are 
the paronymous words liable, such as idea, image 
forfred in the mind; sentiment, fancy, imagery, 
conceit; reflection, particular consideration ; cuncep- 
tion; notion; opinion; judgement ; meditation; de- 
sign; solicitude; expectation : in an application col- 
loquial and rather loose, thought is used to signify a 
small degree or quantity, as, “ I ama thought better 
than | was.” 

Thought!-ful, 117: a. Full of thought, attentive ; 

moting serious thought; anxious. 

Thought!-ful-ly, ad, With thought ; with care. 

Thought’-ful-ness, 8. Deep meditation ; anxiety, 
solicitude. 

Thought'-\ess, a. Heedless; gay, dissipated ; stu- 

id, dull. 

Thought!-less-ly, ad. In a thougliless manner. 

Thought’-less-ness, 8. Want of thought. 

Trought’-sick, a. Uneasy with reflection. (Shaks.] 

THINLY, THIN NESS.—See under Thin 


THIRD=therd, 35: a. and s. The ordinal of 
three.—the next to the second :—s. The third part; 
the sixtieth part of a second: see Second. 

Third’-ly, ad. In the third place. Thirdings, &e., S. 

ear The compounds are Third’-borough, (an under con- 
stable;) Thtrd’-estate, (the commons ;) &c. 

Tain'-TREN, 84: a. and 8. Three and ten. 

Thir-teenth’, 84: a. The third after the tenth. 

Tun'-ry, a. and s. Thrice ten. 

Thir'-ti-eth, a. The tenth thrice told. 

T) THIRL=therl, v. a. To thrill. (Obs.] 

THIRST=therst, 35: 8. The pain suffered for want 
of drink; want of drink, eagerness, vehement desire, 
with of, for, or after; draught. 

To Thitst, v. n. To feel want of drink; to have a 
vehement desire for any thing: Prior improperly uses 
jt as an active verb. 

Thiret’-y, &. Feeling thirst. 

Thirst!-+-ness, 8. State of being thirsty. 

THIRTEEN, &c, THIRTY, &c.—See with 

Third. 

THIS=—this, sing. pron. or adj. That which is 

Of the states which thas arise when no control is | THESE, theze, p/.J present, or is now mention- 

gxorted, it must not however be deemed that they are ed; the last mentioned ; the next future ; the last past 

The sign = is used afer modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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for the double purpose of Axing or limiting any present 
state, and of using as instraments in the further opera- 
tions of our understanding. Such is the control or 
power of direction which in a healthy and waking state 
we can exert over the intellectual part of our nature—a 
control which we can at pleasure relax, or altogether 
remit. In this last case, namely, the entire remission 
vf control, although we ‘do not cease to have thoughts 
or states of intellect, yet we cannot in the same em- 
phatic sense be said to think. He who suffers his 
mind to take no other states than those which external 
objects suggest, may, if we had such a verb, be said to 
be thinged, rather than to think; while he who wholly 
withdraws himself from the influence of such sugges- 
tions, yet exerts no control over the states that sponta- 
neously arize, can with as little propriety be said to 
think; he is dreaming though awake,—a peculiar 
condition always known by the vacant expression of 
the eyes, and properly designated by the word reverie. 
Between this and the dream of sleep there is this dif- 
ference, that in the latter, not only do we exert no 
control over our mental states, but while sleep cun- 
tinues, we are incapable of such control, and the series 
je in general much more incoherent than in reverie. 


THR °- 


oe 


it is often opposed to tit; sometimes it 1s opposed to 


the uther. This’-ness, sev Haceeity in Supp, 


THISTLE, tiits’-sl, 156, 101: s. Acommon name 


for numerous prickly plants. 
This'-tly, a. Overgrown with thistles. 


THITNER=thith-er, ad. To that place, opposed 


to hither; to that end, to that point. 
wa The compounds are Thith'erto and Thith rward., 
TUO=tho, a4, Then. (Spenser.} See also Though. 
THOLE=tidk, #. Roof ota temple: sce also Thowl. 
To THOLE=¢h5le, v. a. and n. To bear to endure : 

—nex. To wait awhile. (Obs. or local.) : 
TH OMIST=1h0'-mist, 8. 

Thomas Aquinas in opposition tu the Scotists. See & 
THONG=thing, §. A string of leather, 
THORAL=¢tore-dl, a. Relating to the bod. 
THORAX, thore'-Acks, 47, 188: «. 


cavity of the chest ; the breast. 


Tho-rac/-ic, (-rass'-ick) a. Pertaining to the breast. 
A prickly shrub; a prickle ; 


THORN =t:4wrn, s, 
any thing troublesome. 

Thotn'-y, a. Spiny ; vexatious; dificult. 

Thorn’-less, @. Without thorns. 


@3~ Uther compounds are Thorn’-apple; 
fish;) Thorn’-but, (another fish; 


plants. 
THOROUGH, third, 116, 129, 125, 162: a. 
and prep, Literally, 


Writing it. 

Thot!-ough-ly, ad. Completely, fully. 

Thor’'-ough-fare’, ¢. Passage through ; power of passing. 

2°* Other compounds are Thorongh-base”, (the execution 
of a complete or regular harmony by notes which are 
taken as a basis, but are vuly a part of that har. 
mony ;) Thor"vugh-bred’, (completely taught: also, pro- 
duced by parents of full blood on both sides, as applied 
to horses ;) Thor'ough-light’ ed, (lighted on both 
sides :) Thor" vugh-paced’, (perfectly trained, cften used 
fzuratively of one bred in Villainy:) ZThor’uuyh sped, 
(the same ar thorough- paced ;) Thor'vugh-stitch, (com- 
pletely )  Thor'vugh-war, Thorlough-wort, (plauts ;) 

c. 


TH OSE.— See That, [ pron. demons. ] 


THOU=thow, pron. (Thou, thine or thy, thee ; ye 
or you, yours ur your, you.) Thyself, the person 
6poKen to. 

@o> This word in the singular number is obsolete in 
familiar language, except in the usaye of the Quakers, 
and among some country folks: in the original use of 
the plural for the singular, a reverence or submission 
was implied; but you, addressed to a single pesson, 
although requiring a plural construction, is po longer 
understood witha plural force, and. is consequently 
Without the original effect. 

To Thou, v.n. and a. Touse thou and thee in dis- 
course :—act. To treat with familiarity. 

THOUGH, thi, 103,162: conj. Grant, admit, al- 
low ; notwithstanding: As though, as if. 

THOUGHT, TH OUGHTFUL, &c.—see To 
Think. 

THOUSAND, thow'-zand, 151: a. ands. Ten 
hundred; any great number. 

Thou!-sandth, a. and s. The hundredth ten times 
told :—s. The thousandth part, 

THOW L=gowl=le, 8. A pin inserted into the 
gunwale of a boat to keep fast the sar. 

ToTH RACK=tirack, v. a. Tu loud [South.) 

THRALL, thréol, 112: s. and &. A stave; bond. 
axe; (Milton :J—adj. (Chaucer.] Bund; subject, 

To Thrall, v. a. To enslave, to inth-al. (Shaks.) 

Thral’-dom, 18: s. Slavery, servitude. 

THRAPPLE, thrap’-pl, 8. Windpipe of a beast, 

Zo THRASH thrash, v. a. To thresh ; to drub. 


A schoolman following 


The bones or 


Thorn’-back, (a 
Thorn’-bush: So: 
Thor"ny-rest-har'ruw aud Thor’ ‘ny-tre'fuil are names of 


vassing to the end; complete, per. 
fect :—prep. Through, which is tke present mude of 


THR 


Thrash’-er, s. One who thrashes. 

Gey" See Vo Thresh, &e. 

TURASONICAL, thrd-sdn’-t-c@l, a. Like Thron 
in Terence’s comedy the Eunuch,—boastfal, bragging. 

Thra-son!-t-cal-ly, ad. Boastingly. 

THRAV E=thrave,s. A herd, a drove. [Obs.} 

THRAVE=¢rave, s. Number of two dozen. [Oba] 

THREAD, thréd, 120:3. 4 small twist or line, the 
rudiment of cloth; filament; uniform tenor. 

To Thread, vo a. To pass a thread through the eye 
of; also, to pass or po through; whence Zu Zaria 

Thread’-y, a. Like thread, slender. 

Thread’-en, 114: a. Made of thread. 

Thread!-bare, a. Worn to the threads ; without nap 

es Other compounds aru Dhreadt’ bet reuess : Thread 
shaped; &e. _ 

To THREAP=treps, v. a, 
(Obs. ] 

THREAT, thrét, 120: 8. A menace. 

To Threat, v. a. To threaten. [Pocticid.5 

Threat-ful, 11724, Full of threats, 

To Thieat'-en, Lld: via. To menace. 

Threat'-en-er, & One who threatens. 

Threav'-en-ing, a. and s. Menacing :—s, Threats. 

Threat!-en-ing-ly. ad. With menaces. 

THREE=thre:, a. and s. Two and one. 

Three!-fuld, (-fb!ed, 116) @. Consisting of three 

Three’-pence, (co/lug. thitp’-€nce, 119, 1.56) «. 
At present, three copper coins or the value,—formerty, 
a small silver coins Turee-penny, (aqj.) which ‘is 
liable to the same colloquial utterance, beside its 
litesal meaning, signities \ ulgar, mean, of little worth. 

62> Other compounds are Three’-cleft ; Three’ -coracred; 
Three’ jlowered; Three’-leaved 3 Three’petiled ; Three’- 
pile, fan old name for a substantial velvet: henee, 
Lhred-piled, an epithet of Velvet, but which sumctimes 
means piled one on another; ) Three’ -score, (thrice 
twenty 5) Zhree’-seeded; Three’-sided i Zhrce’-ralcved 
& 2 


To chide, to anse 


c 
THRENE=tireéne, s. Lameutation. {Obs.] 
Turen'-o-py, 92: 8, A soug of lamentation. 

To THRESH =firksh, v. a. To beat [com] in order 


to free it from chaff: in the derivative sense, lo drwb, 
it generally takes the furm Thrash, which see, 
Thresher, 8. Oue who Uhreshes; it is also applied as 
& Dame to the sea-fox. 
Thresh’-ing-floor’, (-fldre, 
which corn is beuten, 
THRESHOLD, thrésh’-Sled, 116: & ‘The doe 
sill; gate, door; e:.trance. 
THREW.—See To Throw. 
THRICE=éhrice, ad. Three times; 
To Trri'-Far-1.0W, 8: ‘v, 
land) a third time. (Tusser.} 
To THRID=tirid, v. a. To thread in its deriva- 


tive sense: see To Thread: Spenser uses Thrid 
(subs.) for Thread. 


THRIFT, &c.—see under To Thrive. 

To THRILL=4rl, 155: ov. a. and n To drill, 
to pierce, to penetrate :—nex. To have the quality ot 
piercing; to pierce or wound the ear with a sharp 
sound ; to feel a sharp tingling sensation ; to pass 
with a tingling sensation. 

TArill, 8. A drill; the breathing place or hole; a 
warbling. 

To TH RING=déring, v. a. To crowd. (Chancer.] 

To TURIV Exthrive, ) v. n. (The regular form 
I Turove=throve, of the pref, I Thrived, 

Turiven, thriv’-vn,} also occurs) To p 


rosper 
to advance in any thing desired: Tv Throdden with the 
same meaninuy is in local use, 


Thri/-ver, s. One that thrives. 


108) & An area on 


much, very. 
@. To plough [falbw 


The schemes ent’re, and the principles to whieh the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Fowels: gate-wiy: chip’ man: pa-pa’: law: 
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Bd? FO, he. yew, 55: aay Ke. mute, 171, 


THR 


Thri'-ving, Thri!-ving-ness, s. Growth, prosperity, 
increase. 
Thri'-ving-ly, al, lus prosperous manner, 


Turirt, (thrift) 8. State of prospering ; riches ob- 
tained; profit; parsimony, good husbandry: it is alse 
the name ofa plant 

Thriff-ty, @ Frugal, sparing; well husbanded. 

Thrif’-te-ly, ad. Frugally ; carefully. 

TaArif’-ti-ness, ¢. Frugality; husbandry. 

Térift’-less, a. Profuse, extray igant. 

TIILRO’, A disused coutraction of Through. 

TH ROAT=tiroat, s. The fore part of the neck of 
any animal in which are the gullet and windpipe ; en- 
trance, main road: To cut the thruat, to kill by violence. 

Throat/-y, a. Guttural, (Unusual.] : 

657° The compounts are Throat’.pipe; Throat’.wor!, ( 
herb:) Throat’-bratls, Throat’-halliards, (ropes ou 
shipboard :) &e, 

Tv TUROB=tiréb, v. n. To hoave, to beat, us the 
pulse or the heart; to palpitate. 

Throb, 8. A heave; stroke of palpitation. 

Throb'-bing, s. Act of beating 5 palpitation. 

THUROK=throy, s. (Compare Throw.) Extreme pain 
avony; specially, the anguish of travail in childbith. 

To Throe, v. a. To put in agonies. (Shaks.] 

THRONE=throne, s. The chair of state of a kinz 
or bishop; sovereign power or dignity; an angel of 
exiulted dignity. 

Tv Throne, v. a. To enthrone. (Shaks. Milton.) 

THRONG=thrény, s. A crowd, a multitude press- 
ing against each other: it may be found as an aj. 
siguifving filled with multitudes, and iv local use, 
much occupied: Throagiy as an ade. also occurs, 

To Throng, v.n.and a. Tu crowd :—act, To oppress 
or incommode with crowds or tumults. 

Throny!-ing, 72: a Act of crowding together. 

THROSTLE, thros’-s], 156, 101: #. The thrush. 

THROTTLE, throt/-tl, 1U1: 8. The windpipe. 

To Throt’-tle, 101: v. a. and n. To choke, to 
suffucate;—new. To breathe hard as when nearly 
suffocaied, 

THros'-TLina, 156: 8 A dangerous disease of 
cattle ceeasiuned by a swelling under their throats. 
THROUGH, thr, 125, 162: prep. and ad. 
(Compare Thorough.) From end to end of; passing 
frum one side out at the other of; by transmission of; 
by means or agency of; in consequence of :—ado. From 
one end or side to the other; tu the end, to the purpose 

or ultimate conclusion. 

Through-out’, prep. and ad. Quite through; in 
every part of:—adr. Every where, in every part. 

egy For ThrougAly, and the compounds, as 7 hrough-bred, 
&c., see ‘Thoroughly, and the compounds of Thoruugh, 
which are now alone in use. 

THROVE.—See To Thrive. 

To THROW, tird, 125; 

1 Turew, throg. 109: to a distance by proujec- 
Turown, tirone. 125:] tile force; to fling; to 
cast; to hurl; to whirl; to drive; to tuss; tu twist by 
whirling, as silk: other senses are figurative or de- 
ductive applications of these:—aes. To perform the 
act of casting; specially, to cast dice: Tu throw abvut, 
tu cast about, or try expedients: Tu throw away, w 
lose; to spend in vain; to reject: To throw by, tu lav 
aside, or neglect: To thruw down, to subvert: Tv 
throw off, to expel; to reject: To throw out, to bring 
forth into act; to distance; to eject; to reject: Tu 
throw up, to resign, as in anger; to emit or eject. 

Throw, s. A cast; especially a cast at dice; distance 
to which any thing is thrown; in cld anthors, a short 
space of time; stroke; effurt: in other senses see 
Throe, which is radically the same word. 


Throw’-er, s One that throws. 
Throw’-ster, s. One who throws silk, that is, prepares 
it fur the weaver. 


v.a. and n. To send 


THW 


TURGM=éiram, s, The ends ofa weaver's thrends; 
any coarse yarn; stamens of plaints, 

To Thrum, v. a. To weave, to knot, to twist. 

Tv THRUM=thram, v. a. To play cuarsely, as a 
harp or guitar, 

THRCSH=thrush, s. A small singing bird. 

THRUSH =thrish, s. (Probably allied to the followe 
ing class.) Ulcers or puskes atteuded with inflamma- 
tion in the mouth and thruat; in horses, av inflam- 
matory infection in the feet 

To TH RUSY, | =rust, v. a. and . To push or 
I Turust, drive with force ; to stab; to com. 

THuvsr, press; to impel; to obtrude :— 

new. To attack by a thrust: to put one's selfin a places 
hy violence; to intrude, lo taaug. 

Thrust, s. Hostile push ; assault, attack, 

Th rust’-er, s. He that threats. 

THRUSTLE, tirtis’-sl, s. ‘The thmsh or throstle 

To TURYFALLOW.—Sce ‘fo Thrifallow nuder 


Thrice. 

TIIUMB, thim, 156: s. 
of the humao hand, 

Zo Thum, v. a. To handle awkwardiy; to soil with 
the thamb: hence Thumbed, soiled, 

Thumbed, (thamnid, 114) a. Having thumbs. 

og The compounds are Thamd’.band, (a twist of any 
thing asthick as the thumb;) Thumd’-ring, (a ring 
formerly worn on the thumb ;) Thumb’-stail, (a kind of 
thimble for the thumb; also a case for it of leather or 
other substance ;) &c. 

THUMMIM, thm/-mim, (Heb.)s. p/. Perfectious. 

THUMP=thump, s. A hard, heavy blow. 


To Thump, v. a. and n. To beat with thumps :— 
neu, To tall or strike as with a thump. 

Thump’-er, s. Peraon or thing that thumps; in low 
style, somebody or something huge or yvreat. 

Thump’-ing, a. Striking; in low style, large, huge. 

THUNDER=‘iin/-der, 8. The report of a dis- 
charge of electrical fluid in the atmosphere; any loud 
noise or tumultuyus violence; denunciation published, 

To Thun/-der, v. n. and a, To discharge electrical 
fluid with noise; to make a loud or terrible noise :—act. 
To emit with noise and terror; to publish as a denun- 
ciation or threat. 

Thun!-der-er, 8. One that thunders, 

TAun!-der-ing, 8 Emission of thunder; act of 
publishing a threat; terrible noise, 

Thun/-der-ous, 120: a. Producing thunder. (Milt.] 


Tacn’-ver-sour, (-bdult, 116) 8 A brilliant 
stream of the electrical fluid, particularly if acting in 
a direction towards the earth; iu miueralogy, thunder 
stune; (see the compounds below;) figuratively, a 
daring person ; a fulmination, 

ear Other compounds are Thun'der-clap; Thun’der- 
cloud ; Thun'der-shower ; Thun'der-stone, (a stone fabu- 
lously supposed to be emitted by thunder; they are 
crystallized iron pyrites of a cylindrical form found in 
all chalk beds;) Thun’der-sturm; To Thun'der-strikhe, 
fio blast by lightning; to astonish;) Thun‘der-struck, 

amazed ;) &e, 

TUURIBLE, THURIFEROUS, &c. — See 
Thas, &e. 

THURSDAY, thurz'-dity, 151: s. Literally, Thor's 
day, (Thor was the son of Odin; but the Supreme 
was often worshipped by this uame ;) the Ufih day of 
the week. 

TH{US=thiss, ad. In this or that manner; to this 
extent, to this degree. 

TtiUS=thus, «. Incense, frankincense. [Phar.] 

Tuu'-RI-BLE, 8. A censer. [Cowel.] 

Thu-rif'-er-ous, 120: a. Bearing frankincense. 

Thu’-ri-fi-ca"-tion, 8. Act of burning incense. 

To THWACK=tiwiack, 142: v. a. To strike 
with something sharp or heavy, tu tang. [Ludicrous.} 

Thwack, 8, A heavy blow, a Lang. 


The short thick finger 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish un, ?. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-tin, te, vision, 165: thins 166: thin, 166. 
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TID 


THWAITE=tiwait, s. Cleared g-ound. [Obs.] 
THWART, tiwdwrt, 37, 140: a. ed. and s. 


Transverse, being across something else; Shakspeare 
uses it figuratively for perverse :—ado, Athwart :—s, 
t. 


One of the seats of a boa 
To Thwart, v.a. and n. 


traverse; to contravenc:—zeu, To be in Opposition to 
something. 


Thwart’-ing, s. Act of crossing or opposing. 
Thwart’-ing-ly, ad. So as to thwart. 
Tawart/-ness, ¢. Untowardness, perverseness, {Tiall.] 
TUWITTEN=swiv-tén, part. Chipped. (Chauc.} 
Thwit’-tle, «. A whittle or kind of knijs. (Chaue.] 
THY thy: often thé, 176: (Compare My: it is 
only in the most familiar style, and when the word is 
unemphatie, that the latter pronunciation should be 
used.) pron. (See Thou.) Be onging to Thee. 
TPity-3ELY, pron. Thou or thee with emphasis, 
THYINE, thi’-tn, a. of cypress, as Thyiue wood. 
THYME, time, 166: s. An aromatic plant. 
Thy'-my, (ti-méy) a. Abounding with thyme. 
THYROID=4v’-roid, a. Shield-shaped, the epithet 
of one of the cartilages of the larynx. 


THYRSE=there, 153: 8. A species of inflo- 
rescence iu plauts: the thyrses was the sceptre of 
Bacchus. 


TIARA=ti-are-d, 41: 8. A dress for the head, 
a diadem: it is often written and sounded Tr’-ar. 

TIBIAL, tib/-d-dl, 90: a. Pertaining to the 7tb/ia 
or larye bone of the ley. 

To TICE, TICEMENT.—See To Entice, ee 

TICK =tick, s. Score or debt: originally, ticket. 

To Tick, v. ». To run on score ; to score. 


To TICK =tick, v. nv. (See also above.) To make a 
small noise, of which the word is imitative: it also 
occurs actively, as To Tick the seconds: Tick’-tack is 
a reduplication imitating the noise of the two vibra- 
tions; but it is sometimes used for Tric’-trac, 

TICK=tick, s. The louse of dogs or sheep. 

TICK=tick, s. Cover or case of a bed. 

Tick/-en, 14: s. A sort of strong linen: also written 
Ticking; the same as Tick. 

FICKET =stick’-€t, 14: ¢. A token of any right 
or debt, contained in general on a slip of Paper or 
card; hence, a marked card or slip of paper. 

To Tic!-ket, v. @. To distinguish by a ticket. 

To TICKLE, tic’-kl, 101: va, and n. To affect 
with a prurient sensation by slight touches ; to please 


by slight gratification :—seu. To feel titillation : see 
the adj. last but one in the class. 


Tic’-kler, 36: s. One that tickles, 

Tic-kling, s. Act of affecting by slight touches. 

Tic’-K1isH, a, sensible to titillation, easily tickled ; 
hence, difficult to be touched or treated without causing 
some disturbance,—unsteady, unfixed. 


Tic’-klish-ness, s. State of being ticklish. 

Tic’-kle, a. Ticklish. (Obs.} 

Tic’-kle-ness, s. Ticklishness. [Obs.} 

TICK-TACK.—See To Tick, and Tric- trae. 

T1D=tid, a. Tender, soft, nice, 

Tid’- bit, 8 A dainty. 

To Tid!-dle, ». a. To nse tenderly, to fondle: To 
Tid'der is the same. (Obs. } 
TIDE=tidk, s. Timo, season, while; periodical ebb 
and flow ; stream, course ; accumulated multitude, 
To Tide, v. a. and n. To drive with the stream :— 
neu. To pour a flood ; to sail with the tide; to betide. 
Ti’-dings, 143: ». pl. Things that betide or happen, 
—news, incidents related. 

S@~ The compounds are Tide’.gate ; Tide’ mill; Tides’ 
man, or Tide’-waiter, (one who waits (or the arrival of 
ships to take care of the duties 3) Tide’-way, &e. 


To cross; to oppose; to 


TIL 


TIDY, ti’ déy, a. Primarily, seasonable, favourable: 
(see the isons class:) hence, dressed with Bta-m 
clean and neat; being in good order, applied to thing 

Ti'-di-ly, ad. Ina tidy manner. 

Ty’-di-ness, s. State of being tidy. 

To TIE=tye, v. a. (The old pret. was I Tight: 
it is now regular.) To vind, to fold and make fast: 
knit; to hold ; henee, to hinder or obstruet, with 9; 
to oblige, to constrain, sometimes with dows: thes 
particles are very often emphatic merely. 

Tie, s. A knot; a fastening; bond ; knot of hair. 

TIER, tecr=téar=tére, 103, 43: 8. (This word 
was probably once sounded regularly, tire, [Pra 
106) being sometimes so written.) A row, a rank. 

TIERCE, téerce, s. Literally, a third ; hence, ths 
third of a pipe, or 42 gallons ; a sequence of whee, 

Tier’-cet, 5. A triplet, or three lines. 

Teer’-cel, s. The male hawk, as being one-third less 
than the female: Tassel and Tarsel are corruptions. 
TIFF=tiff, «. Liquor, drink, [Philips :} from this 
sense perhaps comes Tif fin, sometimes used fur : 
slight repast : with a different origin, a Tt often sig. 


Nnifies a fit of ishness, or a pet: hence, To Tif, 
be ina pet: Fo Tif, from an ‘old French onde 


signified to dress, to deck; from which is derived the 
ensuing word. 
TIFFANY, tif’-fa-nédy, s. Very thin silk. 


TIGE, tége, 104: », Literally, a stalk ; the sha? 
of a column from the astragal to the capital. 

TIGER=ti'.guer, 8. A fierce beast of prey. 

Ti'-gress, s. The female tiger. 

Ti’-grish, a. Fierce, eat-like, furious. 


es The compounds are Ti'ger- oof, (a plant;) Zier. 
shell, (a name of the r as with tae white 


spots;:) &c, 

TIGHT, tite, 115, 162: a. Tense, close, not sco: 
free from fluttering rags, just less than neat; handy 
adroit: it was formerly the preterit of Zo Tie. 

Teght/-er, s. That which tightens,—a lace, 

Teght!-ly, ad, Closely; briskly ; cleverly. 

Tight’-ness, s. Tenscness, closeness ; neatness. 

To TieHr’-en, (ti'-tu, 114) v. a. To make tight 
to draw together; to straiten. 


TIGRESS, &c.—See under Tiger. 

TIKE=tike, «. (Compare Tick, a sort of louse.) A 
dog. a cur; a blunt country fellow, 

TILE=tile, s A thin plate of baked clay ased io 
covering buildings. 

To Tile, v. a. To cover with tiles, or as with tiles. 

Ti'-ler, s. One whose trade is to tile. 

Tiling, 8. The roof covered with tiles. 

TILL=til, 155: s. A money-box in a shop. 

Til’-ler, s. A till: see also hereafter. 

TILL=til, prep. and conj. To the time of; an 
ciently, and still in the northern dialect, tu: Til! nu. 
to the present time: Til then, to that time :—cuay. To 
the time when; to the degree that.’ 

To TILL=til, v. a. To cultivate, particalarly by the 
use of the plough ; originally, to prepare. 

Til’-ler, s One that tills, called by Tusser a Til’- 
man: see also under Till, (s.) and hereafter. 

Til'-la-ble, a. That may be tilled. 

Til’-lage, 99: ¢. Husbanding, culture of land. 

Tilth, s. That which is tilled; state of being tillei 
(Shaks. Milton.) 

TILLER=til’-ler, & Handle of a rudder: see ale 


under Till, (+) and under To Till: it occurs ala 
for Thiller : see likewise in the next class. 


Til’-ler-rope, s. Rope attuched to the tiller. 

To TILLER=til'-ler, v.a. To put forth shoots. 
Til’-ler, s. A young tree in a growing state. (Evelyn, 
Til'-ler-ing, 8 Act of sending forth shouts, 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Fowels: gits'-way: chap'-man: pd-p#’: ly: 
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G 50d : j’50, i, e. Jew, 55: a, 6,4, &, mute, 17}. 


TIN 


“FILLY-VALLEY, tH-1ey-val-1hy. intery. Sturt! 


Fidiculous | Tilly fally was the same. Shaks.] 
TLLT=tilt, s, A canvas covering cver head. 
Tu Tilt, v. a. To cover with a tilt. 
Tilt! boat, s. A boat witha tilt, 
To TILT=¢ 
sition, as a barrel :—neu. To fall on one side. 
Tilt, s. Inclination forward. 
Trxur-nam-men, $. A hammer raised by a wheel. 
To TILT=tile, vv. 
lance or other 
thrust with 
in combat. 


Weapon :—neu, 
a lance; to fight, 


Tilt, s. A throst; a military game at which combatants 


Fan against euch other with lances on horseback. 
TILTH.—See under To Till. 
TI MBER=tim’-ber, 36: 8. 


Materials, ironically, 

To Tim’-ber, v. a. To furnish 
to form ; to support: L’Estrange uses 
verb with the sense of to light on a tree, 

Tim’-bered, 114: 
nished with trees. 

@a~ The compounds are Tim’. ber-head, 
timber in alii 3) Tim'ber.s.w, (a worm in woo ; 


Tim’ her-tree, (tree fit for timber 3) Tim’ ber.work ; Tim’ 


Whatever is placed 
on the top of an esenteheon, as a mitre, a coronet, &c., 


b ra, &e. 
TIMBRE, tim’-bur, 159: «¢, 


to distinguish the rank, the ecclesiastical or secular 
coniition. &c., of the bearer. 
TIM BREL=tim’-brél, 8. An instrument with bells 
round the rim, aud played by pulsation. 
Tim-brelled, Bld: a. Sang to the timbrel. [ Milton.) 
TIME=time, s. The measure of duration, whose 
parts to human apprehension are days, moons or 
months, solar revolutions or years, and the artificial 
divisions or aggregates of these: as to any other di- 
Visions determined by epochs of human institution, 
they do not require to be cousidered in a definition, 
because they are the result of ® capacity to measure 
duration derived Originally from the natural divisions: 
space of time; interval; life as destined to employ. 
ment; season, proper time; continuance: age; early 
time; opportunity; state of things during a time; 
particular time; hour of childbirth; repetition; mu- 
sical measure, rhythm. 
To Time, v. a. To adupt to the time; to regulate as 
to ime; to measure harmonically, 
ime’-ly, a. and add. Seasonable ; in old use, keeping 
measure :—adv. Early, soon. 
Time’-li-ness, . State of being timely. 
Time’-ful, W7:24 Timely. (Ralegh.} 
Time’-less, a. Unseasonatle ; endless, 
Time'-less-ly, acd. Unseasonably, 
Ti’-mous, 120: a, Early, timely. [Bacon.} 
Ti/-mist, «. A time-server: see the com pounds. 
ear> The compounds are Time’-keeper, (he or that which 
niarks the time ;) Time’.piece, (a clock 3) Time'-pleaser, 
or Time’-server, (one who meanly suits his opinions or 
actions to the times;) Time’-serving; Time'-worn, &c. 
TIMID=tim/-id, @. Fearful, wanting courage. 
Tim!-id-ly, ad. Ino a timid manner. 
Ti-mid’-i-ty, 84: 9s, Pearfulness, timorousness. 
Tim’-or-ovs, 120: @ Full of fear and scruple. 
Tim’-er-ous-ly, a7, Fearfally. 
im’-or-ows-ness, s. Fearfulneas 
TIN=tin, ¢. A white metn) with a slight tinge of 
[elise it ls more frequently applied to thin plates of 
ron covered with tin, 
To Tin, v. a. To cover with tin or tinfoil. 
Tin’-ny, @. Abounding with tin; having the sound 
of tin, 


in'-ner, 8. One who works in the tin-mines. 


t, v a. and n. To set ina sloping po- 


@. and #. To point at with a 
To run or ride, and 
generally ; to rush, as 


Wood fit for build. 
img: main trunk of a tree; main beams of a fabric; 


with beams or timber; 
it as a neuter 


@ Built, formed, contrived ; fur- 


(top end of a 


TIP 


Tin’-ningz, 8. Art or practice of covering with melted tin. 

Tin’-foil, s. Tin reduced to a thin leaf. 

Tin’-glass, s, Bismuth. 

Tin’-man, s. A manufacturer of tin or of iron tinned 
over. 

@e~ Other compounds, though et corruptions, ere 
Tin’-penny, (an ancient iluty to the tithing-men * 
Tin’-worm, (an insect;) &e. 

TINCAL, ting’-cal, 158: s. Crude borax. 

To TINCT, TINCTUR E, &c.—See To Tinge, &e. 

To TIN D=tind, », a. To kindle. [Oha.j 

Tin’-per, «, Sumething inflammable used for kindling 
from a spark : hence, Tin ‘der-like ; Tia” der-box’, (for 
holding tinder ;) &e. 

To Ting, (tins) v. a. and x. 
new. To rage, to smart. 

To TINE=«ting v. a. To shut, to fence. (Obs.} 

Tine/-man, s. An officer of a forest. [Obe,] 

TIN E=tine, s. Tooth of a fork, prong; trouble 
distress; more commonly, Teen. 

To TING=ting, v. ». To sound or ring. 

Ting, 8. Sound as of a little bell. 

GS~ See To Tingle, &c., for the other relations. 

To Tl NGE=stings, v. a. To imbue with something 
foreign; to dye. 

Tinge, & Colour; dye; taste. 

Tin’-gent, a. Having the power to tinge. 

To Tincr, (tingkt, 158) v. a. To stain oF co.on:, 

Tinct, 8 Stain, colour. (Shake. ] 

Tind’-ture, (-tdr, 147) #. Colour or taste super. 
added by something ; tinge or shade uf colour, ex 
tract of the finer parts of a substance. 

To Tinc’. -ture, v.a. To tinge; to imbue. 

Tint, 8. (Once spelled Teiut.) A dye, a colour, 

To Tint, v. a. To tinge, to colour. 

Te TINGLE, ting’-gl, 101: v. n, (Compare Ty 
Ting.) To be sensible of a sound as in the ears, to have 
a tingiwg or tinkling in the ears; to have a shary: vi. 
bratory thrilling sensatiou, generally painful, sume- 
times in part pleasurable. 

Ting’-ling, ». A tinging or tinkling ; a thrill, vith 
noise in the ears, 

To Tink, (tingk, 158) v. x. To tinkle, to mak» a 
sharp shrill noise. 

Tink’-er, 8. One w'y links, and hence, specially and 
usually, a mender cf old metal-ware. 

Tink’-er-ly, ad. Aner the manner of a tinker 

To Tin’-K.F, v. n. and a. To link, to ting with 
checked vibration, to clink; to tingle * irhliag 
rills” is improper —act. To canse to clink. 

Tin’-kle, 8. A quick repeated checked tinging noise ; 
® Tinkling is the same. 

Tin’-kler, 36: 8 The old word for Tinker. 

TiNnNI-ENT, a. Emitting a clear sound: this is of 
Latin parentage, but by nature allied to the fore 
Koing. [ 1753.) 

TINNY, &c.—See under Tin. 

TINSEL=tin’-cél, s. and a. A shining cloth, or a 
very thin metallic plate, showy and glittering, but of 
little value; any thing of like qualities :—adj. Specious, 
showy; superficial. 

To Tin’-sel, v. a. To decorate as with tinsel. 


TINT, To TINT.—see under To Tinge. 
TINY, ti’-ndy, @. Little, small, puny. Burlesque." 


TIP=tfp, $. Top, end, extremity; a throw. 

To Tip, v. a. To cover on the tip; in cant language, 
to give; to tap: To tip off, in vulgar style, is to die. 
Tip@staff, 11: s. An officer with a staff tipped with 
metal,—a constable ; the Staff so tipped. 

Tip’-toe, s. The end of the toe. 
Tip’-top, s. and a. Sammit :—adj, Supreme, [Col.] 


To tind or kindle :-— 


The sign =: is used afer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i. e mission, 165: vizh-in, 3. ¢. vision, 165: tin, 166: thén; 166. 
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TIT 
TIPPET=tip’-pét, 14: 8. A garment for the neck 


and shoulders, 
Tv TIPPLE, tip/-pl. 101: 2.2 and a. To driuk 


luxuriously or habitually :—act, To crink ia luxury 
an | exccss. 


Tip'-ple, #. Drink, liquor. 

Tip’-pled, a. Tipsy, drank. (Dryden.] 

Tip’-pler, 36: ¢. A sot, a drunkard. 

Tip’-pling, s. Practice of drinking to excess. 

Tip’-ey, 105: a. Fuddled, intoxicated. 

TIRADE, té-riid’, [Fr.] 170: x. Anciently, a mu- 
sical term,—a strain, or flight; a declamatury flight of 
cepsure or reproof. 7 

TIRE: a wrong spelling of Tier, (tere) a rnk 
or row; or of Tiar, (ti’ar=tire 134) a head-dress. 

TIRE=tire, 45: 8. Furniture, apparatus; specially, 
of a wheel, or the strong irun houp that binds it. 

T» Tire, v. a. To attire. (Obs) 

eg The compounds are Tiré’-weman, (an old name for 
a milliner;) Ti'ring-house, or Ti’ring-roum, (the dress- 
ing ruom of a theatre;) &e. 

To TIRE=tire, v. 2. To prey asa bird. [Shaks. Bacon.) 

To TIRE=ctire, v. a. and n. To weary, to fatigue ; 
sometimes with out intensive :—neu. To become weary. 

Tired, 114: part. a, Wearied, fatigued. 

Tired’-ness, s. State of being tired. 

Tire’-some, (-stim, 107) a. Weariaome; tedious. 

Tire’-some-ness, ¢. Quality of being tiresome. 

TIRWIT=ter’-wit, s. A bird. 

TiS=tiz, 151: It is; often used in poetry. 

TISIC, TISICA L.— See Phuhisic, Phthisical. 

TISRI, tf2/-rt, 151: 8. The first month of the Hebrew 
civil year, and seventh of the ecclesiastical, being part 
of September and October. 

TISSUE, tish’-’vo, 147: 2. Cloth interwoven with 
gold or silver, or figured colours; in anatomy, texture 


or organization of parts; figuratively, a connected 
series. 


To Tis’-sue, v. a. To interweave; to variegate. 

T1T=tit, s. Any thing small ; 9 small horse ; a female 
in contempt: Témvuse or Tomtit’, (a bird;) Ti€lark, 
(also a birds) Titbit is properly Tid’bit, which see 
under Tid. 

TITANeti/-tan, s. Fabulonsly, a son of heaven and 
earth; the name of a calcarcous earth; at present ap- 
plied as the nawe of a metal, but assimilated by the 
added letters fu to the other names of newly dis- 
covered metals: see lower. 

Ti-ta’-ne-an, 90: a. Earth-born, [Miltun ;) in mo- 
dern use, pertaining to titanium. 

Ti’'-tan-ite, s. An ore or oxide of titanium. 

Ti’-tan-it-ic, $3: a. Pertaining to titanium. 

Ti-ta’-ni-um, 90: s. (See the leading word.) A me- 
tal of the colour of copper. 

Ti/-ta-nif-er-ous, 87: a. Producing titanium. 

TITHE=tiths, 115, 166: s The tenth of any 
thing, but vig ape that which is assigned for the 
maintenance of ecclesiastical ministers; small part: 
Tithe’ free, exempt from tithe. 

To Tithe, v. a. and x, To levy asa tithe :—new. To 

ay tithe. 

Ti’-Mier, s. One who collects tithes. 

Ti-tha-ble, a. Subject to pay tithe. 
T)’/-rH1NQ, ¢. Tithe, (obs. ;] a certain district originally 
sessed by ten families, (see Borough:) hence 
"thing-maa, the officer of such district, 
TITHY MAL, tit/-d-mal, s. A herb. 


70 TITILLATE, ¢it!-T-late, v. 2. To tickle. 


Tit-il-la’-tion, 89: s. Act of tickling; state of 


being tickled; any slight pleasure. 


TITLE, ti'-tl, 101: ¢. Au inscription pluced over 


something as a name; iascription at the beginning of 


a book; an appellation; an appellation emphatically, 


TOD 


a name of honour; a document by which a -ight 
something is proved; henee, a claim of sigkt; any 
ground of such claim. 

T. Ti'-tle, v. a. To entitle, to name, 

Ti'-tled, a. Having a title of hovour. 

Ti’-tle-less, a. Wanting a name. (Shaks.; 

Ti'-tle- page, s. The paye which contains the title of 
a bovk at full. 

Tit’-v-1.4n, 34: a. Existing only in name or tile; 
having vnly a title to an office or dignity. 

Tit'su-lar-ly, ad. Nominully, by title only. 

Tit'-u-lar-y, a. and s. Consistiag ina title ; relatiug 
toa title :—s. One that has a title or right. 

Tit’-u-lar/~-ty, 84, 105: «. State of being titu‘ar. 

To TITTER=tit'-ter, v. 2. To laugh without unch 
noise, to giggle. 

Tit'-ter, s. A restrained langh. 

TITTLE, tie’-tl, 101: 8. A particle, a point, a dot. 

TITTLE-TATTLE, tit’-tl-tat/-tl, s. tdle talk. 

To Tit’’-tle-tat’-tle, v. . To prate idly. 

To TITUBATE=tit’-b-bate, v. 2. To stumble. 

Tit'-u-ba”. tion, 89: s. Act of stumbling. 

TITULAR, &c.—See under Title. 

TIVY, tiv’-¢y, ad. With haste ; tantivy. 

TO, too, 176, 28: prep. and ad, (Sce also Too in 
its place.) A word which indicates end, object, inten- 
tion; in the direction of; iu accordance with; as it 
reyards; in comparison of; as far as: when fuliowed 
objectively by a noun, a pronoun, or words equivalent 
in the cunstruction, it isa preposition; otherwise it 
may, for practical purposes, be dvemed an adverb, 
One adverbial application, in which it signified quite, 
entirely, is obsulete. Tidicating the infiuitive moud, 
and very often a future meaning wheu so applied, it is 
really a part of the verb, and if usage would allow, 
might always be written us an unaccented syllalle 
(see Prin. 193) as in the adverbs To-day’, To-nwAt, 
To-mor'row, of which it is properly made an uuar- 
cente:| coustituent syllable. 

To-rork’, ad. Befure. (Obs.) 

To’-anp-¥nO", ad. Backward and forward. 

To-vay’, ad, and s. On this day :—s8. This day. 

To-night’, 115: ad. and s. On this night :—s. This 
Divht. 

To-mor’-row, ad. and 8. On the morrow:—s. The 


morrow. 

To-vo’, (too-d&0’) 8. Bustle. hurry, ado. (Cotloq,) 

TOA D=t0ad, s. A paddock ; an animal resembling a 

frog, but flatter and without its activity: it is copne ted 

with much superstition, is (wrongly) deemed tevo- 
mous; and is not leas remarkable as a subject of 
natural history. 

Toad’-ish, a. Like a toad, venomous. 

@s~ The compounds are Toad’.enter, (une who, for the 
snke of a living, flatters and digests the nauseous cow- 
verse of some great person ;) Tend’ -fish, (a kind of sea- 
fish;) Tuad’flaz, (a plant;) Tvad’.stume, (a concretion 
supposed to be found in the head of a tuzd:) Zoed- 
stool, (a plant like a mashroom ;) Sc. 

To TOAST=tosst, v. a. To dry or heat ut the fre: 
see also in the remarks on the noun. 

Toast, s. Bread dried before the five; specially, s 
slice of toasted bread put into liqnor; hence she who 
figuratively stands in the same relation to the liquor 
drunk, and gives a relish to it,—a lady wl-ose heahh is 
often drunk,— (See the Tatler, No. 24: )—from this are 
derived two applications of the verb,—to name sliea 
a health is drunk; and (using it as a neuter vert) & 
give a toast or health to be drunk. 


Toast’-er, s. One who toasts. 
TOBACCO=ti-biic’-kd, s. A West Indian herk 
used for smoking, chewing, and snuffing. 
To-bac’-co-nist, 8. Preparer and vender of tobaee. 
TOCSIN=tdck’-sin, s. A public alarm-bell. 
TOD-=téd, s. A bushy mass,—hence, a thic 


The schemes entire, aud the principles to which the numbers refer, preeede the Dictionary. 
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TOL 


shrub; a fox, from his bushy tail; a certain weight of 
woul, 23lbs, 

Ta Tod, v. a. To Produce in quantity what makes a 
tod. or a certain number of tous. 

T™ TODDLE, tod’-dl, LULL: v. 7. 
asa child or an uld man. 

TODDY, tdd/-dey, 8 A Juice drawn from certain 
Species of palm in the Kast Indies; also, a mixture of 
spirit and water sweetened, 

TODY, t6/-déy, s. A bird of the pie kind. 

TOE=td:, s. One of the Angers of the feet; the 
fore part of a horse's huvf. 

TOrORE.—See unde: To. 

TOFT =tdft,s. A grove of trees, (obs. ;] a pluce where 
& Messuage hus stud. [Law.] 

TOGA=to'-,d, (Thos in Eug.) 8. 
men, as by the ancient Romans. 

To/-ga-ted, a. Dreszod in a toga, gowned. 

To’-ged, -puéd, 77) a. Togated. (Shaks.] 

TOGETHER, too-gueth’-er, ad. In company, in 
union; without intermission; ia continuity. 

TOIL=toil, 29:9. a uet or snare woven or meshed. 

To TOIL=toil, v. ». and a. To labour :—act. To 
work at: Shakspeare uses it for to overlabour, 

Toil, s Labour with fatigue and pain. 

Tuil’-er, s. One who toils. 

Toil’-some, (-stim, 107 ) @. Laborious, wearisome. 
oil/-gome-ness, 8. Laboriousuess, 

TOILET =toil’-ét, ¢. A dressing-table. 

TOISE, toyz, & A fathom or long measure in France 
equal to 6 french feet, or nearly 6} feet Enylish. 

TOK ‘ Y=td-kay! » 8 An Hungarian wine very highly 

rized. 
KEN, to/-kn, 114s. Sign, mark, memorial; a 
piece of moncy current by sufferance. 

To To’-ken, v. a, To make known. [Shaks.} 

Tu! -kened, a. Having marks or sputs. (Shaks.] 

TOLD.— See To Tell. 

To TOLE=tok, v. a. To allure by a hait. (Obs.] 

TOLEDO=t5-lé'-dd, 2. A sword of Toledo temper. 

To TOLERATE=tdl'-€r-dte, & a. To suffer, to 
allow by not hindering. 

Pol!-er-a"-tiun, 89 + ¢. Allowance of that which is 
not approved. 

Tol-er-aut, a. Enduring ; indulyent. 

Tol’-er-ance, a. Capacity of state of eudnring. 

To./-er-a-ble, a. Supportable, endurable ; not excel- 
lent, nor bad enough to be intolerable. 

Tol’-er-a-bly, ad, Supportably ; passably. 

Tol!-er-a-ble-ness, 8. State of being tolerable. 

To TOLL. tok, 116: v. 2. and a. To sound asa 
large bell with solemn pauses :—act, To cause to toll; 
to call or nutify by sound. 

Toll, 8. The suund of a bell that tolls. 

Toll’-er, s. One that tolls. 

To TOLL, tole, v. a. and ". To take away, to bar, 
to defeat, [Law :] to take from asa part of a general 
contribution or tax, to collect :—nea. To take a tax or 
tallage ; to pay a tax or tallage. 

2 Tv pronounce this verb tl, which Johnson says is 

its Hh pei distinct from tne 

would detach it frum the noun following. 

Toll, . A tax taken for some liberty or 


To walk feebly 


A gown worn by 


privilege 


granted, as for the liberty of vending goods in a fiir, or 


fur buying and selling within the bounds ofa manor; 


& portion of the grain by which a miller pays himself 


for grinding. 
Toller, 8. Que who takes toll. 
Tow evan, g. 
fn order to take toll from eiem. 
OL1/*BOUTH, 5. Originally, 


prison. 


previous verb, 


A bar which stops passengers cr boats 


a custom-house; sub- 
sequently, a prison: hence To Tullbooth is to put in 


TOO 


To1.1./-pisu, s. A vessel Ly which ths toll of corn is 
taken. 

69 Uther compounds are Tulfbridge ; Tult’-gate; Tui 
githerer; Tull’ huuse; &e. 

Tou/-sey, (tole’-zdy) s. A tobooth, a hind of market 
ap exchanze. 


TULU=t6l'-d, @. Epithet of a balsam from Tolu. 
TOLUTATION =tdl'-b-ta"-shian, 89: s Act of 


pacing or ambiing. (Brown, Hudibras.} 

TOMAHA WK =tdm'-d-hawk, s. An Iudian ax, 

To Tom’-a-hawk, v. a. To kill with a tomahawk. 

TOMB, tiom, | 16, 156: ¢. The place to which thy 
body is cunsigned with funeral rites; @ monument 
enclosing the dead, or erected over the grave, 

Tu Tomé, v. a To bury, to entomb. 

Tomé’-less, a. Without a tomb. 

Tumé/-stone, s. A stove over a grave. 

TOMBAC=tdm'-back, s. White alluy of cor per. 

TOMBOY=téni'-boy, s. Formerly, a mean peison ; 
at present, a romping boyish girl. 
om’-rig, & A tomboy. [ Denis, 17 28.] 

Tom-ri1’, 8. The titmouse, a small bird. 

TOME=tdmg s. One vulume of many. 

TOMPION, timp’-yon, 146: 8. A tamkin. 

TON, tiin, 116: 8. A measure or weight, 20 ewt. 

Ton/-nage, s. Weight of goods in a vessel; the duty 
on such gouda, 

TON, toang, (Fr.] 170: 8. Fashion; high mode. 

TONE=tdn, ss. Originally, tension; elusticity, 
power of extensic= or coutractiun; sound as faom u 
chord of certain tension, a note; quality of the vice 
in speech as modified by the feelings uf the speaker ; 
a whine or mournful cry ; an affected sound in speaking. 

To Tone, v. a. To utter with an affected tone. 

Toned, 114: a, Having a tone, as high-toued, &c. 

Ton’-1c, (t6n’-ick, 88) a. and s. Producing tension ; 

iving strength; being extended; relating to toucs. 
on'icil is uisused :—s. A tonic medicine ; the key-uute 
in music, 

TONGS, téngz, 143: «. pl. A metal instrument 
with two limbs for taking up what cannot be handled 
Tong, the singular, is said to be the clasp of a buckle: 
but this has long been allied b pronunciation with 
the following word, and is now always spelled like it. 

TONGUE, tung, 116, 189: ¢. The instrument 
of speech in human beings; speech ; fluency of words; 
power of speech; a language; a nation; in other ani- 
mals, the member corres oding with the human 
tongue ; any thing of artificial contrivance resembling 
a tongue in make, situation, or use; a point or pro- 
qectinss & promontory ; a bay: Tu hold the tungue, to 

sileot, 
0 Tongue, v. a. and n. To chide, to scold :—new, 
To talk, to prate, 

Tonyued, (tungd) a. Having a tongue. 

Ton prue’-less, a. Speechless; unnamed. 

@—@~ The compounds are Tongue’ -graftiag, (a particular 


mode of grafting ;) Tungue’.pad, (a great talker ;) 
Tunjue’-shaped; To Tungue’-tie, (to render unable to 
speak :) Tongue’tied, (unabie to speak; haviny an 
impediment ;) Xe. 
TON NAGE.—See under Ton. 
TONSIL=tin/-cil, 8. Oue of the two round gland< 


at the sides of the basis of the tongus, also called the 


almonds. 

TONSILE, tén’-cfl, 105: a. That may be clipped. 

Ton!-sure, (-sh’oor, 147) 8. Act of shaving; state 
of being shorn. 

TONTINE, t5n-tene’, 104: ¢. A loan raised on 
life annuities with the benefit of survivorship; named 
from Tonti, the inventor, ; 

TONY, to’-ndy, & In old cant style, a simpleton. 

TOO=t®, ad. (Originally the sume word as To.J 
Over aud above, over much > in old writers it is sume 
times doubled for emphasis ; likewise, also. 


The sign = ie used after modes of spelling that have ao ike egularity of sound 


Consonants: mish-un, t. e. 
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mussion, 165: vizh-un, 3, e. viston, 165° iin, 166: thén, 166. 
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TOP TOR 


POOK.—See Yo Take. 
TOOL.=tool, s. Any instrument of manual operation ; 


one whom another uses as his toul. 
To TOOT =toot. v. n. (See To Tout.) To pry or peep 
abont; to stand out or be prominent. [Obs.] 
To TOOT =todt, v. a. To sound, as a flute, 
Toot!-er, s. One who plays on a pipe. 


TOOTH =tidu, ae} s. The bones set in the jaw 

TEETH=tect, pé. for mastication and articu- 
lation; taste, palate; a tine, prong, oF blade; the 
prominent parts of wheels by which they catch corre- 
spondent parts: Tuuth and nail, with one’s utmost vio- 
lence: Tv the tecth, in open opposition : To cast is the 
teeth, to insult by open exprobation : Tu show the teeth, 
to threaten; hence, Jn spite x Ase teeth, notwithstand- 
ing threats expressed by » owing the teeth,—not- 
withstanding. 

To Tooth, v. a. To furnish with tecth ; to indent ; 
to lock into the correspondent part. 

Toothed, (t0otht, 114, 1413) a Having tecth. 

Toorh'-iul, 117: a. Palatable. (Obs.] 

Tooth'-less, u. Wanting teeth. 

Tooth'-some, 107: a. Pulatable. [Obs.] 

Tooth'-some-ness, & Pulatableness (Obs.) 

Tooth!-y, a. Having teeth, as an instrument. 

gr Other componnds are Tvoth’-ache; Tuoth’-drawer, 
Touth’.drawing ; Tovth’-edge, (a setting the teeth on 
edge ;) Tvuth’-letted, (denticulate in botany ;) Tuvth’- 

age or Touth’-picker ; Touth'-wort, (a plant ;) &e. 
o Treru, (tecthe, 137) v. n. ,To breed teeth. 

Teeth/-ing, s. The operation ur process of the frst 
growth of teeth. 


TOP=tdp, ¢. The highest part; surface; the highest 
degree or rauk; the crown of the head; the forelock ; 
the head ofa plant; a platform round the lower mast- 
head of a ship: it is sometimes used adjectively to 
signify lying or being on the top: as the name of a 
play thing which boys make to spin on its point, it bas 
originally a different derivatiuo. 

To Top, v. 2. and a, To rise aloft ; to predominate; 
to excel :—act. To cover on the tup,—to tip; to rise 
above; to surpa~s; to crup; to rise to the tup of; in 
old style, to perform emiuently. 

Top/eful, 117: a. Full to the top. 

Top’-less, a. Huving no top. 

Top'-most, 116: a. Uppermost, highest. 

gam Other compounds are Tup’-trmour, (a sort of railing 
in ships;) Tup’-block, (for the topmast ;) Top’-gallaat, 
(highest sail; any thing elevated or splendid: it is 
sometimes used adjectively;) Top’-Aeary; Tup’-knat, 
(a knot worn on the top of the head by womeu :) Tup’- 
man, (the sawyer at the top; ) Toup’-mast; Top'-proud ; 
aby dk 7a Top'-sail; Top’-shaped, (turbinate, in be- 
tany ;) «ec. . 

Top’-pina, a. Fine, gallant. (Low style.) 

Top’-ping-ly, ad. Splendidly, nobly: it was ancien:ly 
used as up adjective. 

To Tor’-P.E, v. n. and a. To fall as from a top or 
height, to fall forward or down :—act. To throw down. 
(Shaks.} 

Topl-sy-rur/-vy, ad. With the bottom upward. 


TOPARCH, tdp’-ark, 161: s. The chief of a 
place or district: hence Top’arvhy. (Brown } 

Topr’-1c, s. Literally, a place; in surgery, that which 
is applied to a place; in rhetoric, a place in which 
arguments suited to the purpose in view are collected ; 
hence a general head; and hence also, principle of 
persuasion; any subject of discourse or argument. 

Vup’-+cal, @. Local. confined to some particular 
place; applied to come particular part; relating to 
eome general head. 

op'-é-cal-ly, ad. In a topical manner. 
‘y-poa!-n4-PHY, (-fey 163) 87: 8. Description ofa 
particular place; science of describing particular 
places. ; Tor-sion, (-shuan, 147) s. Act of twisting; twist 

To-pog’ -ra-pher, 8. Writer of topography. eg See Tort, &c., lower in the class. 

The schemes entire, and the priacipies to which the nuabers refer, precede tbe Dictionary. 
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Top’-o-graph’'-ic, Toup’-o-graph"-s-cal. 88: a. Per 
taining to topography ; local. 

Top’ -o-graph’-1-cal-.y, ad. With respect to ‘ocal 
situation and characteristics. 

TOP-ARMOUR, &c.—See Top. &e. 

TOPAZ=to’-paz, s. A yellow gem. 

To-paz!-o-11Tg, 8. A topaz like a garnet. 

To TOPE=topy, v. m. To driuk hard, to tipple. 

To'-per, 36: s. A tippler, a drunkard. 

TOPHET, to’-fét,s. Hell; a scriptural name. 

TOPHUS, to’-fus, 163: s. A calcareous substance, 
a kind of sandstone; a concretion from disease. 

Tu-pha’-ceous, (-1a/-st’us, 90) @. Gritty, mandy. 

TOPIARY, tdp/-d-ar-dy, a. Shaped by cutting and 


clipping. 
TOPIC &c., TOPOGRAPHY, &c.—See Toparch, 


Ke. 

TOQUET, té-kay’, [Fr.] 170: 8. Rind of bonnet. 

TOR:=tor, 37: 8. A tower, a turret; a high pointed 
rock or hill. [Local.) 

TORCHetortch, s. A large candle carried in the 
hand, generally of wax; a fambeau. 

Torch/-er, s- One that gives light. (Shaks.) 

@@y- The compounds are Torch’-bearer; Turch’-lights 
Torch’-wort, (a plant ;) &c. 

TORE.—See To Tear. 

TORE=tore, s. The dead grass tn winter. (Murtim.] 

TOREUMATOGRAPHY, td-roo’-md-tdg”-rd- 
fy, 163: 8. A description of ancient sculpture and 
bass-relief. To-rew’-tic, a. Highly polished. 

TORMENT, &c.—See under Torture, following 
Torse, &c. 

Tonr’-MEN-TI1, 8. A plant, septfoil, so named from 
its reputation for curing the torment or twisting uf 


gripes. 

TORN.—See To Tear. 

TORNADO=tor-na’-d5, ¢. A violent whirling gust of 
wind, a whirlwind. 

TORPEDO, TORPENT, &c.—See in the vert 
class. 

TORPID=tor-pid, a. Having lost sensibility aod 
motion; numb; dull, sluggish. 

Tor’-pid-ness, 8. Torpitude. 

Tor’-pi-tude, 8. State of being torpid. 

Tor-pid/-i-ty, 8. Torpitude, torpor. 

Tor'-por, [Lat.] s. Numbness, sloggishaess. 

Tor'-pent, a. Benumbed. 

Tor-pes'-cent, @. Becoming torpid. 
Tor-pg’-po, s. An electric fish, that, while aliv, 
numbs the person who touches it even with a stick. 
To TORREFY=tdr-ré-t7, v. a. To dry by a fre; 
to scorch, to parch. 

Tor-re-fac”-uon, 8. Act of drying or parehing. 

Ton’-n1p, a. Parehed, violent'~ hot. 

Tor’-rid-ness, s. State of being torrid. 

TORRENT=tor-rént, s. and a. A viulent rush 
ing of some fluid; a strong current :—adj. Rolling & 
rushing as a torrent, 

TORRICELLIAN, tdr/-ré-cél”-1¢-@n, a. Epithet 

of the burometer, from Turricelli, the inventor. 

TORRID.—See under To Torrefy. 

TORSE=torce, 153: ¢. Literally, a twist, somethics 
twisted,—a wreath. |Herald.;] a stump from which u 
upper part has been twisted, as of a cabbage or letture’ 
this iu Italian is called Torso, which is applied 


the name of tho trunk ofa statue that has lost Ue 
head and limbs. 


Tor'-sel, s. Any thing in a twisted form. 


TOT 


Tor-tile, 105: @. Twisted, coiled. (Bot.] 

Tor'-tive, 105: a. Twisted, wreathed. [Shaks.] 

Tor’-tu-ows, J47: a. Twisted, wreathed, wiuding : 
see also lower in the class. 

Tor’-tu-ows-ness, 8. State of being twisted. 

Tor’-tu-os”-i-ty, 81: $. State of being twisted; 
wreath, flexure. 

Tor’-MENT, s. An ancient engine of war for hurling 
stones: sve also lower in the class, under Tortion. 

Tor'-rorse, (tor’-tiz, 124) s. An animal covered with 
avery hard shell into which it draws its head and 
feet; socalled from the crooked or twisted form of its 
she : hence, Tortoise-shell’, a word often used adjec- 
tively. 

Tort, s. Literally, a making crooked, a perversion, — 
wrong, mischief, injury ; calamity. [Obs.] 

Tor!-tows, (-sh’ts, 147) a. Injurious, [Spenser.] 

Tour'-tu-ous, 120: a. Mischievous. see also higher. 

Tunr’-rion, 89: s. A racking, a torturing. [Bacon.) 

Tor’-ture, (co/log. tor’-ch’our) 8. Extreme pain as 
inflicted by the wheel or rack; torments judicially 
inflicted ; anguish, pang. 

To Tur'-/ure,v. a. To punish with tortures; to ex- 
cruciate; to vex; in old authors, to kevp on the 
stretch. 

Tor'-du-rer, 8. He who tortures, a tormenter. 

Tor-tu-ring-ly. ad, So as to torture. 

Tor!-te-rous, a. Tormenting. [Obs.) 

Tor’-meut, s. Any thing that tortures or gives pain ; 
penal anguish, torture: see also higher, 

To Tor-ment’, 83: v. a. To put to pain, to harnss 
with anguish, to excruciate; to tease, to vex; in 
Milton, aud elsewhere in the old pets, it sometimes 
has the primary sense of the whole class, to twist, to 
hurl, to put into agitation. 

Tur-ment/-er, s One who torments, generally ; 
specially, one who inflicts penal tortures, in which 
sense it may be spelled Turment’or: see -er, lodex of 
Terminations. 

Tormentil.—Sce in {ts alphabetical place. 

Tor’-vous, 120: a. Literally, having a twisted eoun- 
tenance,—stern, sour of louk. [Disused.] 

Tor!-vi-ty, s. Severity of look. 

TORUS=tore/-tis, s. A large round moulding. Svp. 


TORY, t6re-(y, 47: 8. A word ofreproach applied 
by the Country to the Court party in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles I.; these, in return, callin the 
Country party VaAigs: a Tory then signified an rish 
outlaw or robber, who used to demand money by the 
exclamation “ Toree!" give me: /Vhig (sour milk ) 
was a nickname for the sour-faced Scotch covenanters : 
in its present meaning, a Tory is understood to Le oue 
who, iu politieal principles, always leans to the church 
and state; a Whig to be one who upholds the priveiples 
of the revolution of 1688, and such political measures 
ng stiengthen and establish the liberty of the su!)j-ct. 

Tu/-ry-ism, #. The principles of a Tory. 

Tu TOSK, toze, 151: v. #. To tease wool. 

To TOSS=téss, }7: v.a.and ». To throw with the 
hand; to throw with violence; to put into violent mo- 
tion; totumble over; to make restless :—ne. To fling, to 
be in commotion ; to be moved tumultuously: Tu tugs 
up, to throw a coin up, aud wager on what side it 
shall fall, 

Toss, s. Act of tossing ; affected action of the head. 

Tos’-ser, 8, One who tosses. 

Tos’-siny, 8. Violent commotion. 

Toss’-pot, 8. A toper, a drunkard. 

TOTAL=to'-tal. a. and s. Whole, full, complete ; 
not divided :—s. The whole, complete sum. 

To!-tal-ly, ad. Wholly, completely, entirely. 

To-tal'-i-ty, «. Complete sum: Tota/ness is unusual. 

Tor-1epeu VER”-nis, [Lat.] In just so many words. 

To/-ti-cs-quo’-ti-es, (td/-shd-dez-kwo loghd-dez, 
147, 101) ad. As often as a thing shall happen. 


TOW 
Tuto cre”-lo. 103: ad. By the whole heavens, as op- 
posite as the pols, 


T’OTHER, tuth’-er : Contraction for the uther. 


To TOTTER=tév-ter, v. m. To shake so as to 
abresien a fall: Tut’tery and Totty, for unsteady, are 
vulgar. 

TOUCAN=tow’-can, 8. A bird of South America. 

To TOUCH, tutch, 120: v. a. and. To come 
in contact with; to perceive by the sense of feeling ; 
to reach with any thiug. te meddle with; to influence 
by impulse; to affect; to have an effect on; to relate 
to; to try, as vold with a stope ; to mark out; to treat 
of perfunctorily; in old authors, to censure :—neu, 
‘To be in a state of june.on: Ju touch at, to come to 
without stay: Tv touch on or upon, to tuke effect on ; 
to menticn slightly; to go to fora very short time ; ¢> 
light upon ia mental inquiry. 

Touch, s. Contact; sense of feeling; act of touching, 
state of being touched; examination os by a stone for 
trying gold; test; proof: stroke of a pencil or pen; 
feature, linenrment; struke as on a musical instra- 
ment; powerof exciting the affections; particular ap- 
plication of any thing to a person; exact performauce 
ofan agreement; a hint; a slight effort or essay. 

Touch!-a-ble, a. Tangible. 

Touch’-inyg, a. and prep. Pathetic, moving :—prep. 
[Obs.) With respect to, with regard to. ~ 

Touch’-iny-ly, ad. With feeling emotion. 

Touch’-y, a. Peevish, irritable. 

Towch/-s-ly, ad. With irritation; peevishly. 

Touchi’-1-ness, #. Peevishness, frascibility. 

e@v~ The componnds are Tuuch’-hole, (vent of fire-arms ;) 
Fouuch’.me not, (a plant ;) Touch’-needle,(a small bar a 
metal used to test pieces of the same metal ; ) Zunch’. 
atune, (test for metal; henee test generally ;) Touch’ 
wood, (rotten wood uscd for tinder ;) &e. 

TOUGH, tuff, 120, 162: a. Yielding to flexure os 
exteusion without fracture. the contrary to briftle; 
Viscous, tenacious; more commonly, strony, firm, nut 
easily broken; in a sense rather aucient, difficult 

Tongh'-ly, ad. Io a tough manner. 

Tough'-neas, 8. Quality of being tough. 

To Tough! en, (tuf’-fn, 114) v. 2. and a. To grow 
tongh :—act. To make tough. 

TOUPET, too-pay, [Fr.] 170: 8. An artificia 
curl, more commonly written and sounded Tuu pee’. 
TOUR, tdor, 132: #. Literally, a turn, a going 
round; henee, a journey in a circuit; Milton uses i 

for a high circular flight. 

Towr'-ist, 8. One that makes a tour. 

TOURMALINE, td0r’-méd-lin, 105: 8. A minera’ 
of the vem order from Ceylon. 

TOURN, turn, 1:32: 8. (Compare Tour.) The grea 
court-leet of the county, cailed the sheriffs tourn, be 
cunse he originally took a (varn or cireuit about hi: 
shire, and held this court in each respective hundred. 

TOURNAMENT=t0'ur-nd-mént, } 8. (Compares 

TOURNEY=to'ur-néy, 132,47: J Tour) 4 
mijitary mock encounter as practised iu the middl- 
ages.—till, jousts Milton sometimes uses it simply fo 
encounter. 


To To’ur-ney, v.n. To tilt in the lista 
TOURNIQUET, tur’-né-két, 132, 145: 8. (Com 


pare Tour.) A surgical instrument to check hemor 
rhage in amputations, tightened or relaxed by the turn: 
of a handle. 
To TOUSE, towz, 151: v. a.and #. To yl, to 
tear, to haul, to drag: henee, Jitcser as the name of .- 
an s—neu. To tear or rave about. 
Tv Tuus'-1.£, v. a. To pull or haul about, [Low style. 
To TOUT=towt, v. 1. (See Tu Toot, v. n.) To ply 
or seek for customers. { Local.) 


TOW, tow=tox, s. Flax or hemp Leaten aud cumbe:) 
ints a filementous sul.stunce. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no itreguiarity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, §, ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, t. e. vision, 169: tain, 166; thén, 166. 
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To TOW, tow=tde, v. a. To draw along or through 
water by something attached to the vessel. 

Tow'-age, 99: 8. Act of towing; money for towing. 

Tow'-line, s. Line or chain used in towing. 

TOWARD, tow’-ard=to/urd, 134, 47: prep., ad. 

TOWARDS, tow'-ardz=t0/urdz, 143:) and adj. 
In wu direction or with tendency to; near to; with 
respect to: ja old writers the two parts of the word are 
sometimes separated, as, To God ward, in which use 
To is pronounced as usual: see To:—ado. Nearly, at 
hand :—adj. (the first furm only.) Keady to do or 
learn; the contrary to froward ; towardly. 

Tow’ -ard-ly, a. Docile, compliant with daty. 

Tow!-ard-li-ness, s. Docility,complinnce, readiness to 
do or learn: Tovw’ardness also occurs. 

TOWEL ==tow’-é], 31, 14: s. Napkin for the hands, 

TOWER=tow’-er=tower, 134: 8. A high buiild- 
ing; a building raised above the main edifice; a fur- 
tress, a citadel; ludicrously, a high head-dress; figu- 
ratively, high flight, elevation. 

To Tower, v. . To fly or rise high, to soar. 

Towered, 114: a. Having towers. 

Tow/-er-ing, a. Very high, elevated. 

Tow’-er-y, a. Towered, adorned with towers. 

Towri-mus’-TARD, s. A plant. 

TOWN -<stown, 31: &. Originally, a walled or forti- 
fied place; any collection of houses larger than a 
Village; specially, a number of houses not being nor 
having been the see of a bishop. bus to whielt belongs 
a regular market; the iuhubitants of a town; the 
town in which one lives ; di-tivetively, the metropolis, 
or the people iu it; and more particalarly the court 
endl of London. or the people who originate aud give 
currency to the fashions, taste, and ¢pinions of theday. 

Townl.ish, a. Pertaining to people of the town. 

Town/-less, a. Without towns. 

Town!-ship,s. Corporation of a town; district belong- 
ing toa town. 

2 The compounds are Town-clerk’, (the manager of 
the public business of atown;) Town criter; Town- 
house’: Towns’-inan, (inhabitant of a plece; one of 
the same town ;) Turon’-talk; Tinen-top’, Ca large top; 
forinerly there was one in every village for (he peasants 
to whip in could weather when they could not work ;) 


Xe. 

TOXICAL, ticks’-¢-c@l, 153 : @. Poisonous. Sep. 

Tox’-i-col’-o-gy, 87 : ¢. Discourse on poisons. 

TOXOPHILITE. tdcks-St ¢-lta, 188,163: « 
A lover of the Low, an archer, a lover of archery. Sup. 
thing valned for its look only; matteruf no importance ; 
folly, trifling practice ; play, sport ; amorous dalliance ; 
odd or silly tale ; wild ur odd conceit. 

To Toy, e. ". Totrifle; to play; to dally amorously: 
it scarcely occurs 18 no active verb, 

Toy-er, ¢. One who toys or is full of tricks, 

Tuoy/-feel, 117: a. Full of tricks. [Donne.] 

Toy’-ish, a. Trifling; wanton. 

Toy’-ish-ness, 8. Quality of being toyish. 

aqy~ The compounds are Tur/-man! Tuy’-shop; &e. 

To TOZE<t6zz, v. a. To touse ; which see. [Shaks.) 

TRACE=trace, s. That by which beasts draw their 


burthen—harness: it oceurs in the sing., ut usually 
in the 


b. 

TRACE trace, 8 Mark left by any thing passing ; 
impression, footsteps; appearance of what has been; 
track, path, 

T. Trace, v. a, To fuilow by sume mark, to follow 
with exactness ; to walk over; hence. to mark out: 


it occurs in old style as a neuter verb signifying to 
walk, 


Tra!-cer, #. One that traces. 
Tra’-cing, 8. Course, path, track. 
Frace’-a-ble, a. That may be traced. 
Tra’-cer-y, @& Ornamental stone-work. 


TRA 


TRACHEA, tra’-ké-d. s. The windpipe commen ng 
at the ruut of the tongue: it is ofcourse, as an Eoglish 
word, a ruse sing.; the original word is a aoge pl., sig- 
nifying rough parts or substances, with which siguil 
cation its classical pronunciation would be tra-ke’-a, 

Tra'-che-al, 90: a. Pertaining to the trachea. Sepp. 

Tra’-cne-o-cx.x', 101: 8, An enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, ealled also brunchocele or goitre. 

Tra’-cun-u1"-o-my, 8. The operation of making as 
opening into the windpipe. 

TRACHYTE, tra’-kite, 8. Literally, a rough sub 
stance; (see the remark at Trachea;) @ species of 
voleanic ruck. Trachyncte, see Supp. 

Tra-chyt'-ic, 88: @. Pertaining to trachyte. 

TRACK=tra&ck, s. (Allied to Trace.) Mark left by 
someting that has passed,—a trace ; a road 3a beates 
pat 

To Track, v. @. To follow by the track; to tow 

Track’-less, a. Being without a track. 

Track’-Rnoav, s. A towing path. 

Track’-scout, s. Literally, a boat drawn or towed,— 
a Dutch passage-hoat: it is originally a Dutch word. 
Tract, 8. Something drawn ont or extended,—a re 
gion or quantity of land; continuity, any thing ptu- 
tracted; course, manner of process; Shakspeare some- 

times uses it for track; a treatise, a small book. 

To Tract, v. a. To trace out; to protract. (Obs.] 
Tract’-A-B1.F, @. That may be /ed, taught, or ma- 
naged; docile; also, that may be handled. palpable. 

Tract’-a-bly, ad. In a tractable manner. 

Tract’-a-ble-ness, 8. State uf being tractable. 

Tract’-a bil’.s-ty, 84: 8. Tractableness. 

Trac!-rark, s. A treatise or tract. (Oba.] 

Trac-ta‘-tion, 89: s. Discussion of a subject. 

Trac!-r11.8, 105: a. That may be drawn out ductile. 

Trac-til’-t-ty, 84: #. Quality of being tractile. 

Trac!-fiun, 8 Act of drawing; state of being drawn. 

Trac’-tor, 8. An instrument of tractive power, Supp. 

Trac’-tive, 105: a. That pulls or draws. 

TRADE=trade, 8. (Allied to Traditive.) The ex- 
change of goods, originally by barter, at present chiefly 
by means of money,—trafMfic, commerce: an ovcu pa- 
tion or employment distinct from agriculture, from the 
liberal arts, and from the learned professions: for- 
merly trade was used of domestic, and trailic of foreign 
commerce; instruments of any occupation; deriva- 
tively, it is applied to any employment, aud hence to 
any one’s habit or standing practice. 

To Trade, v. ». and a. To deal, to hold commerce, 
to traffic; to act merely for money :—act. (Ezek. 
xxvii. 13.) To sell or exchange. 

Tra’-ded, a. Versed, practised. 

Tra’-ding. a. and s. Carrying on commerce ; having 
a trade wind:—s. Act of carrying on commerce. 

Tra'-der, s. He or that which is engaged in trade. 

Trade’-ful, 117: a. Commercial. 

ea The compounds are Trades’folk; Tradey man, (a 
shop-keeper;) Trade’-wiad, (a wind favourable to 
trade by viewing in one direction foracertain time ;) Xe. 

TRADITION, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

TRADITIVE, trid’-d-tiv, 92, 105: a. That isor 
can he delivered down, as from age to age. 

Trad’-i-tor, s. A name of infamy apptied to enrly 
Christians who delivered the Scriptures or the goods of 
the church to their rsceutors; hence the word ‘Trantor. 

Tra-vi7’-10N, (trd-dish’-tn, 89) s. The deliwery 
of historical events to posterity by ural report, not ie 


* 


writing. 
Tra-dit’-ton-al, } 
Tra-dit'-ion-ar-y, 
tradition. 
Tra-dii'-ton-al-ly, ad. By tradition. 
Tra-dif'-ton-ist, s. One who adheres tc tradition 
Traditiuner is the same. 


@ Delivered orally from father 
to son; in Shaks. observant of 


The scheinen entire, and the priaciples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Vowe's: gite’-way: chaip’-man: pd-pa!: ldo: gdtd: j°5s, &. ©, Jew, 932 (0,0 4 &O. niute, 171. 
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Ts TRADUCE=trd-diice’, v. a. In the H:eral seuse | Trait’-or-ous-l 


now disused, to grow or continue in being by deriv- 
ing or drawing from; at present, to draw wrongly iuto 
an odious light,—to calumniate, to vilify, to decry. 

Tra-du'-cer, 8. A slanderer, a calumuiator, 

Tra-duce’-ment, s. Censure, obloquy. 

Tr4-vu!-cl-yLe, a That may be derived. 

To Tra-duct’, v. a. To derive. (Disused.] 

Tra-duc’-tive, 105: @. Derivable; deducible. 

Tra-duc’-tion, 89: #. Derivation; tradition ; oon- 
Veyance; transition. [Kacon. Hale.) 

TRAFF1iC=tra!-fick, s. Commerce; large trade ; 
ws frequently, subject of commerce. 

To Traf'-tic, v. n. and a. (Trafficked, Trafficking: 
193.) Tu practise commerce; tw act from mercenary 
or meno motives :—act. To exchange in commerce, 

Traf-tic-ker, 193: 9 A trader; a merchant. 

Tral’-fic-a-ble, @. Marketable. (Bp. Hall.) 

TRAGACANT tl estriy’-d-cinth, s. Goat's thorn. 


TRAGEDY, trad/-gé-déy, 92: s. A dramatic poem 
representing the stronger passions of our natare, and 
the woes and misfortunes of live, in sucha manner as 
to raise t ¢ strongest emotions of horror, raze, or utief ; 
yet, beiug emotious that die for want of further object, 
are on the whole pleasurable. 

Tra-yel-di-an, s. A writer of tmgedy; more com. 
monly an actor of tragely. 

Trag’-tc, Trag/-¢-cal, a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling tragedy ; fatal, monrofal. 

Trag’-1 Cal-ly, ad. In a tragicnl manner. 

Trag’-t-cal-ness, s. Calamitousness. 

Trag’-i-com!”-K-py, 8. A drama in which the two 
species, comely and travedy, are mingled. 

Trag’-i-com"-i-cal, a. Relating to trugicomedy ; con- 
sisting of mirth and sorrow mingled. 

Tray!-t-com’-i-cal-ly, ad. Iu a tragicomical manner. 

7v TRAIL=trau, v. a. and n. To draw along the 
ground; to draw, the object being a long floating or 
waviug body: to draw, to diag: ina special sense, to 
hunt by tracking:—nea. To be drawn out ia length. 

Trail, s. Any thing drawn in length, or behind In 
sons undulations; specially, the track followed by the 

unter, 

To Train, v. a. To draw along; to draw, to entice: 
to draw by stratagem, persuasion, or promise; to edn. 
cate, commonly with wy; tu exercise, or furm by exer. 
cise. 

Train, 8. That which fs drawn after, or comes after, — 
the purt of a dr-ss which falls on the ground: the tall 
of a bird; a series, a conseention; process, method ; 
artifice, stratagem of enticement, (this isa frequent 
sense in our vider anthors;) a retiune, a number of 
folluwers or altendants: a precession; the line of pow- 
der leading to the mine: Zrainof artillery is any num- 
ber of cannons and mortars accompanying an army, 

Trained, 114: @. Having a train. 

Train’-ing, 8. Act of drawing; act of educating. 

Train/-er, s. One who trains up, an instructor. 

Train’-a-ble, a. That may be trained, 

Train’-y, a. Belonging to train-vil. (Gny.) 

gs The compounds are Train’-band, (a trained band, 
soldiers of the militias) Train’-bearer, (one who holds 
up a trains) Traia-vil’, (vil draws by cuction from the 
fat of the whale:) &e. 

To TRAIPSE=trapes, v. 9. To walk or run about 
idly or sluttishly,—a word of low atyle, applied only to 
women: Tu Trape is a form sometimes met with. 

TRrapes, s. stag, An idle, slatternly woman. 

TRAIT, tray [Fr.] 170: ¢. A struke, a touch; a 


line, a feature: the pi. is sounded as the pl. of /ray. 


-. TRAITOR=tra’-tor, 38: 8. (See Trulitor under 


Traditive.) One who, bein trusted, betrays. 
Trait'-ress, s. A woman who betrays, 
Trait’-or-ly, @. Treacherous. (Shaks.] 
Trait’-or-ovs, 120: a. Treacherous, perfidious. 


TRANS- 


, ad. Treacherously. 
Trait’-or-ows-ness, 8. Treachery, perfidiousness. 
To TRAJECT =trd-jéckt/, v. a. (See Traus.) Ts 


throw or cast through: see the noun lower. 


| Tra-jec!-tion, 89: 8. act of darting through ; emis 


sion; grammatical trunsposition. 
Tra-jec'-tor-y, & Orbit of a comet. 
Trag/-xct, 83: 8. A ferry. (Shaks.] 
TRALATION., trd-la’-shiin, 89: s. Another form 
of the word Translativn, applied as a name fcr the 
metaphor. 
Tra/-la-tit"-s0us, (-tish’-"tis, 90) a. Metaphorival. 
Tra’-la-tit’-tous-ly, ad. Metaphorically. 
To TRALINEATE, trd-lin’-d-dts vo. =. (Set 
Trans.) To deviate from any direction. 


TRALUCENT=trd-l’o0'-cént, a. Transparent. 


TRAMMET.=trdm/-mél, s. A kind of loug net 2 


catching birds or fish; any kind of net; a kind o 
shackles in which horses are tanght to pace; impedi- 
ment; ap iustrument tor drawiuy ellipses, 

To Tram’-mel, v. a. To catch, to intercept; to 
shackle, to confine, to hamper. 

TRAMONTANE=tram-on-tane’,s. and a. (See 
Trans.) A barbarian. as the Italians considered nl} 
who lived beyond the Alps,—a stranger i—udj. Strangy, 

-f reign, barbarous, 

To TRAMP=tradmp, v. a. and n. To tread s—nex. 
To travel on foot. [Colloq.] 

Tramp, Tramp/-er, s. A stroller; a beggar. 

To Tram’-p.£, 101: va. and n. To tread unde 
foot from pride, contempt, or oth-r impulse :—new. Te 
treat in coatempt; to tread quickly and loudly, 

Tram’-ple, $ Act of trampling. 

Tram’-pler, 36: s. One that tramples. 


TRANATION, trd-na’-shin, 89: 8. (See Trans.) 
Act of passing over by swimming. [Unusual.] 

TRANCE=strance, s. A state of which the notiur 
is, that the soul has, for a time, pas-el out of the 
body,—an ecstasy ; a state of insensibi?ity or apparent 
death. 

To Trance, v. a. To entrance. 


Tranced, 143: a. Lying in a trance. 


TRA NGRAM=tran’-gram, s. An old cant word, 


signifying an odd, futricate contrivance. [Arbuthiot.) 


TRANNEL=tran/-nél, 14: 8. A sharp pin. 


TRANQUIL, triny’-kwil, 188: a. Quiet, calm. 

Tran! quil-ly, ad. Quietly, peacefully. 

Tran’-quil-ness, 8. Tranquillity. 

Tu Tran'-quil-lize, v. a. To render calm. 

Tran-quil’-li-ty, 84: 8. State of being tranquil. 

TRANS=trdnce: A Latin prefix signifying beyond, 
through, completely, across, over, mutual change: the 
last two letters are sometimes dropped, as in Traject. 

To Tieans-act’, v. a. and 2. To go through with, te 
manage, to perform ;—nreu. To conduct a business v3 
affair. 

Trans-ac’-tor, 8. One that tranencts. 

Trans-ac’-rion, 8. Act of conducting; the thing 
transacted; an affair. 

TRans-al/-PINR, @. Beyond the Alps with regard to 
Rome: see Cisalpine and Tramontine. 

Jo TRans-an/-I-MATE, 9. @. To animate by the 
change of a soul from one body to another. 

Tranv-an’-1-ma"-tion, 89: 8, Transnigration. 


Trans-aT-Lan"erIc, @. Lying beyond the Atlantie 
s g s 


T) Tranescenn’, 59: v. a. and n. Literally, te 
climb across; to surmount; to go hevond; to sure 
pass, to cxcel:—neu, In an obsulete sense, to climb, 
to surpass thought, 


Tran-scend’-ent, a. Passing others, excellent. 
Tran-scend/-ent-ly, ad. Very excellently. 


The sign = te used afier modes of epelling that have no irregularity of sonad. 


Consonants: mish-iin, i. e, mission, 165: 
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Tran -nent-ly, ad. in passage ; with a alert passage, 
pot with continuance. 

Tran‘-stent-ness, ¢ State of being transient. 

Trans’-t-tor-y, a. Passing, not continuing. 

Trans’-i-tor-i-ly, ad. With short continuance. 

Trans’-t-tor-1-ness, 8. Speedy evanescence. 

Tran-sit'-ron, (-cizh’-tin, 149) 8. Passage from one 
place or state to another ; change, as of key in music, 
of subject in discourse: Transition vucks are those 
which are supposed to have heen formed when the 
world was passing from ap uninhabitable to a habé- 
table state. 

To Trans-..aTe!, v. a. (This is etymologically the 
same ax To Transfer.) To transport, to remove; spe- 
cially, to remote (a bishop, from oue see to another; te 
convey; tu change; in another special and frequent 
sense, to change into another language, retaining the 
sense. 

Trans-la’-tor, 38: 8. Ono who renders into another 
language: Transia’tress (8. fem.) rarely occurs. 

Trans-la’-ter-y, a. Transferring. 

Trans-la’-tion, 89: s Act of removing ; Femovas, 

rtieularly of a bishop to another see ; act of turning 
ntv another language; the interpretation hence arising, 
—version metaphor, tralation : (see Tralation.) 

TRawna-1.U’-cEnT, (-l'60-cént, 109) a. Transmit 
ting rays of light, but not with clear transparcnocy. 

Trans-ls’-cen-cy, @ Property of being translucent. 

Trans-le-cid, a. Transparent, dia 

TRANS’-M4-RINE”, (-rene, 104) a. Lying beyond 
the sea. 

To Trans-mEw’, 110: 0. a. To transmate. (Spens.] 


Ty Trans’-MI-GRATE, v. #. To pass over to another 
country ; to pnss from one body to nnother. 

Trans”-mi-gra’-tor, & One whe transmigrates. 

Trans’-mi-gra”-fion, 89: 8. The passing of peuple te 
another country; the passing of souls into other bodies. 

Trans/-mi-grant, @. Passing into another country. 

T RANS-M1S’-SION, & C.— See lower, under To Transmit. 

To Trans-uri’, v. a.-To send from one person or 
place t» another; to suffer to pass through. 

Trans-mit’-ter, s. One that transmits. 

Trans-mit’-tal, s. Transmission. (Swift. 

Trans-mit-ti-ble, a. Transmissible. 

Trans-mis-si-ble. @. That may be transmitted. 

Trans-mis’-s-bil”-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Quality of 
being transmissible. 

Trans-mis-sive, 1U5 a. Transmitted; derived 
from one to another. 

Trans-mis’-sion, (-mish’-un, 147) 8. Act of 
seu'ling from one place or person to another. 

To Trans-muty’, v. a. To change frum one nature 
or substance into another. 

Trans-mu’-ter, s. One that transmutes. 

Trans-mu’-ta-ble, a. That may be transmuted. 

Trans-mu’-tu-bly, ad. With capacity of beiug 
changed. 

Trans’-mu-ta”-/ion, 89: 8s. Change into another 
nature or substances changes of this kind occur cov- 
stautly throughout nature, and, in chemistry, by art; 
but the transmutation which the alchymists propueed, 
pamely, of other metals into gold, was a dream. 

Tran’-som, 18: 8. A cross beam, as uter a dour, or 
over the geile ones of a ship, to strengthen it: oF 4 
piece of fixed to a mathematical instrument, 
called a cross staff. 

TRANS-PA’-REST, 41: a. Having the qniity of 
being seen through, diaphanous; the opposite CI 
Opaque. 

Trans-pa’-rent-ly, ad. So as to be seen through. 

Trans-pa’-rent-ness, s. Transparency. 

Trans-pa’-ren-cy, 8. State of being transparent ; 5 

Tran’-sient. (-sh’ént, 147) a. Passing, hasty, mo is often used to signify @ transparent painting. 
mentary; not lasting, not durable. To TRAN#-PASS’, v. a. aDd #. To pass over or by. 

The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Tran-scend’-ent-neas. s. Supereminence. 
Tranescen’-dence, Tran-scen’-den cy, 8. Superior 
excellence; exaggeration. 
Tran!-scen-den’-tul, a. Transcendent; general, per- 
vading or comprehending many particulars,—meta- 
hysical: in ycumetry, indeterminate, or that cannot 
ie expressed. 

To TRANS'-CO-LATE, v.a@, Tostrain, as through a sieve. 

To Tran-sonise’, v. a. To write or copy from an 
exemplar, to copy. 

T ran-scri/-ber, s. A copier. 

Trap/-ecript, 81: 8. A copy. 

Tran-scrip’-éion, 89: 8. Act of copying; Copy. 

Tran-scripy-tive-ly, 105: ad. In the manner of a 
copy. 

To Trans-cur’, v. ®. To run across, to rove. 

Trans-cur’-sion, (-shin, 147) 8. Excursion. 

Trans-puc!-TION, 89: s. Act of carrying over. 

Transk.—See Trance. 

T 1 4ns-x¥1/-R-MkN-14'-TION, 89: 8. Change of one 
element into another. 

Tran/-sepr, 8. A cross aisle, such os extend from 
north to south of our ancieut churches. 

TRAN-BEX-ION, (-séck’-shun, 154) 8. Change 
from one sex into another, [ Brown.) 

To TwaNs-¥ER’, v. a. To carry or pass from one place 
or person to another; to remove; to make over: sce 
the noun lower. 

Trans-ferred’, part. Pussed from one to another. 

Trans-fer-rer, 129: # One that tcausfers. 

Trans-fer’-a-ble, a, That may be transferred. See S. 

Trans’-fer, 83: 8. Delivery over to another; con- 
veyance, removal. 

Ty Taans-ria’-urR, v. @. To change the figure or 
appearance of, tu transform. 

Trans-fig’-u-ra’-ton, s. Change of form. 

To Trans-rix’, 188: v. a. To pierce through. 

To Tuans-vyorn’, v. a. and n. To change the form 
or substance of; to transmute; tw metamorphose — 
neu. To be changed. 

Trans'-for-ma’-tion, 89: s. Act of transforming ; 
state of being transformed ; metamorphosis. 

Ty TRANS-FREIGAY’, (-fravt, 100, 162) v. #. To 
pass over the sea. {Obs.} 

Trans/-fre-ta’-sion, 89: 8. Passage over the sea, 

To Trane-vuse’, (-fasc, 151) v.@ To pour out of 
one into another: Bariow uses Transfund, 

Trans-fu'-si-ble, a. That may be transfused. 

Trans-fu’-aon, (-zhun, 147) 8, Act or operation of 
transfusing. 

To Trans-aress/, v.a.and #. To pass beyond, to 
passover, to violate :-—nea. To offend by violating a law. 

Trans-gres/-sof, 382 8. Ono that transgresses. 

Trans-gres’-sive, 105: a. Faulty, culpable. 

Trans-yres’-stn, (-grésh’-un, 147) 8. Act of 
trausgressing ; offence, crime, fault. 

Trans-gres’-sion-ul, a, That transgresses. 

Tran'-siENT, &C.—See lower, under Transit. 

Tran-ais/-1eNc#, (-ySnce, 146) 8. A leaping across 

from one thing to another: Traasiliency is the same. 

Trans’-1t, 8. A passing or going across; specially, 

the passage ofa planet over the disk of a larger ce- 
lestial body; conveyance: Transit duty, duty paid on 
yoods passing through a country. Jn transitu, on the 

Transition.—See lower. (way or passage. 

Trans’-i-tive, 105: a, Having the power of pnssing ; 

having a meaning which passes to another word, or 
rather which implies or requires the union of another 
word said to be accusative or objective. 


=a 


——_ 


—— 


TRANS- 


Taans-pic’-v-ors, a. Transparent. (Milton.] 
To TRAns-Pierce’, (-pacrce, 
through. 


To TRrAN-sPine’, v. a. and ”. To emit in vapour: 
po 


——nmeu. To be emittel, as through the pores of the 


skin ; to escape from secrecy into notice. 
Tran-spi’-ra-ble, a. That can trapapire. 
Tran’-spi-ra”-tion, 89: s. Emission in vapour. 
Te TRANS-PLACE’, v. a. To put into a new place. 
Tuo TRawns-piant’, v. a. To remove and plaot in 
another place; to remove and settle; to remuve. 
Trans-plant’-er, s. He or that which transplants 
Trans~-plant-a”-sion, 89: 8. Act of transplanting ; 
conveyance; removal. 
TRAN SPI.EN’-DENT, a Resplendent in the highest 
degree. 
Tran-splen’-dent-ly, 
dor. 
Tran-splen’-den-cy, s. Supereminent splendor. 
To Trans-porr’, (-po’urt, 130, 47) v.@. To 
carry or convey frum one place to anuther; to carry 
into banishment, as a felon; to aentence to banish. 


ment; to eony away by violence of passion; to ravish 
by excess of pleasure; ‘see the noun lower, 


Trans-port’-er, 8. One that transports. 
Trans-port’-ed-ly, ad. In a state of rapture 
Trans-port’-ed-ness, s, State of raptura. 
Trans-port’-ing, a. Ravishing with delight. 
Trans-port’-a-ble, a. That moy be transpor:ed. 
Trans-port’-unce, 8. Conveyance. (Shaks } 
Trans port’-ment, s. Transportation. (B. and FLJ 


Trans’-port, s Transportation, conveyance ; a vessel 
of carriage, but particularly a ship in which soldiers 
are convey. d; rapture, ecstasy; a felun sentenced to 
exile. 

Trans’-por-ta”-tion, 89: s. 
ecstatic violenee of 


ad. With supereminent splen- 


Act of transporting ; 

passion; banishment tor felony. 

To TrRans-pusr’, (-poze, 151) v a. To chang» the 
place or order of by putting each in place of the uther; 
to put out of placu ; to remove, 
rans-po’-sal, s. Act of transposing. 

Trans’-po-sif’-1n, (-zish’-un. 89) «. Act of 
trausposing: state of beiuy put out of one place into 
another; chanye. 

Trans’-po-sut”-iun-al, a. Relating to transposition. 

Trans-pus’-t-tve, (-pdz’-d-tlv, 92, 103) a. 
Maile by or consisting iu transposition. 

To Trins-su kyr’, v. a. To transform. (Shaks.] 

To TRANs-sulP’, v. a. To convey from one ship to 
another. [Commerce.) 

To Tran'-sub-wran*-Ti-ave, (-she-dte, 147) va. 

To change to another substance, 


ran’-sub-stan”-t:-a’-ter, 8. A believer in transub- 
atantiati on. 


Tran’-sub-stan’-/-a-tin, 89 8. Changs of sub. 
stance, particularly of the elements of the eucharist 


into the real body aud blood of Christ, as held by the 
Roman church. 


70 Tran-sunk’, v. n. To pass through the pores in 
vapour, 


Tran-su’-do-tor-y, a, Passing through in vapour. 

Tran’-su-da’-tron, 89: 8. Act of transuding. 

Zo Tran-sume’, v.a. To take from one thing to 
another: hence, Transump’tiun. 

Tran’-sumpt, 83, 156: s. Copy of a record. 

THANS-VEC’-TION, BY: 8. Act of carrying over, 

Trans-verse’, 153: a. Being or lying across: see 
the substantive the last in the class, 

To Trans-verse’, v. a. To change, to overturn. 

Trans-verse’-ly, ad. In a eross direction. 

Trans-ver’-sal, a. Running or lying across. 

Traus-ver'-sal-ly, ad. Tranaversely. 

Traos’-verse, 83: s. The longer axis of an ellipee. 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelliog tbat 
Consonants : mish-un, #. ¢. mission, 1635: vizh-un ; 
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103) v. a. To pierce 


TRA 
TRANTER=tran’-te1 


» # Hawker offish, &c. Loe.” 
TRA P=trap, a. An epithet implying stair-like or step- 
like, apphed tu rocks of a columnar form in which 
hornblende predominates, but including also busalt 
Ervenstour, amygdaloid, &e. Hence, Trap’-pe-an, a. 
rap’-pows, 120: a@. Of the nature of trap rock. 
Trap’-tuff, ¢. Masses of hornblende, baaall, &c. 


TRAP=trap, s. (See also under Trappings.) A little 
eagine or instrument with a catch, or a valve for 
closing it; such an engine is used for catching vermin 
or game, or trespassers on private Property; hence, 
figuratively, an ambush, a stratagem: a trap is ulsoa 
part of mavy machines, and is used for throwing up 
a ball; hence, a game at ball. 

To Trap, v. a. To cateh, tu eusnare, to take by stra- 
tagem : in another sense see under Trappings. 

3 ‘The compounds are Trap’ bat or Trap’-stick, (used 
at the game of trap; ) Trap’-duor, (a door that closes 
likea valve;:) &ce. 

Tu Tita-pan’, v. @. To lay a trap to ensnare: this ts 
often confounded with Ty drepan which is quite « 
different word. 


Tra-pan’-ner, s. An ensnarer, a deceiver. 


To TRAPE, TRAPES.—See To Trai pse. 

TRAPEZIUM, trd-pe’-z¢-tm, 90, 147: sa 
plave figure contained under four unequal right lines, 
none of them parallel; a bone of the wrist 

Tra-pe’-zi-an, 147: a. Having the lateral planes 
composed of trapeziums situated between two bases, 
{Cr stallog. | 

Trar-s-zorw", 8, A figure like a trapezium, as a plane 
figure differing from it by having two of its sides pa. 
rellel; also a solid tigure of four sides, no two of which 
are parallel. 

Trap-e-zvid’-al, a. Having the form of a trapezvid. 

TRAPPINGS, trap’-pingz, 143: 8. pl Orna. 
ments generally of cluih (drap) appendantte the salle; 
hence, urnameats, dress, embellishments; superticial 
decurations. 

To Trap, v. a. To adorn with trappings; to dress, to 
decorate: a noun from this verb may be met with in 
luw or burlesque style ; as Tu dress in one's traps, that 
is, iu one’s orvamental apparel ; see for its usual sense 
under Trap, (s.) 

TRAPPOUS, &¢., TRAPSTIC 
(as adj. and as subs.) 

To TRASH trash, v. a. and a. 
to crop; hence to crush, to humble 
cially, as a term forme 
encumber by sume wei 


K, &c.—Sce Trap 


Originally, to lop, 
> and hence, spe 
rly used in huutiny, to clog. to 
ght, asa piece of leather, fas- 
tened round the neck of a dog who was tov swift for 
the rest of the pack :—neu. (1607.] To fullow with 
Abs trouble or bustle as encumbered by clothes or 
nery. 

Trasu, 8. That whieh is lopped off from trees or 
supar-canes as worthless; matter improper fur food, 
but which children or ughealthy young females are 
fund of, as unripe fruit, &e.; any waste or worthless 
matier; Shakspeare often uses it for a worthless 
person; and also, fiom another sense of the verb, for a 
clog or encumbrance, in allusion to the encumbrance 
called a trash which a hunting-dug sometimes wore, 


Trash/-y, a. Worthless, vile, useless. 
TRAULISM, traéw/-lizm, s. A 


TRAUMATIC=traw-mav-ick, 88: a. and ¢, 
Pertaining to, or applied to wounds; vulnerary ;—s, 
A vulner Medicine. 

To TRAVAIL =traév’-Ail=tr&v/-8l, 13: v.n. 
a. To labour baila Fett to toil; specially, to labour in 
childbirth s—ace. {Disused.) To harass, to tire, 

Travail, «. Labour, 

TRAV E=travy, s. 


and 


toil; labour in childbirth. 

A beam; a wooden frame for 
shoeing nnculy horses, also called a Trav’is. 

To TRAVEL=trav-él, li: 0. 2. and a. To 
make journeys, sometimes with the Special restriction 
of journeys of curiusity ; to pass, to go: it includes 
tuyaging ly sea, though sometimes distinguished from 
it by limitation to land: it is sometimes used for Ta 

beve no irregularity of seeund, 


i. €, vision, 165: thin, 166; thén,|166, 


TRE 


Travail :—act. To pass, to journey over: Spenser uses 
it sor to force to journey. 

Trav’-el, s. Journey ; journey ofcuriosity or instruction ; 
in the plural, an account of occurrences in a journey or 
journeys: Trav”el-taint’ed, fatigued and sviled with 
travel; for other seuses of ‘Travel see Travail. 

Trav’-ell-d, Ll4: a. Having made journeys. 

Trav’-el-ler, ¢. One who travels or has travelled; a 
kind of ring moving up and down a rope. 


TRAVERSEs=strav'-erce, ud. prep. adj. and 8. 
(Shakspeare uses Travers, the origivual French word, 
for the adverb.) Crosswise, athwart prep. Through, 
in a cross direction; in this appication Milton accents 
the second syllabl-, Par. L., 1. 568:—adj. Lying across 
or athwart:—s. Any thing laid or built across; a turn, 
a flexure; something that crosses or thwarts; subter- 
fuge, trick; in law, a denial of what the opposite party 
has advanced in any stage of pleadings. 

To Trav'-erse. v. a. and n. To crogs, to lay athwart; 
to cruss by way of opposition; to wander over; in spe- 
cial senses, to deny (allegations in a court of law;, to 
turn and point (a cannon) in some direction; to brace 
(a yard) att:—anew. ‘To oppose a fencing movement, 

ee The compounds are Trav”e: se-vara’ and Trao’erse- 
table, which are used on board of ship in ascertaining 
or keeping rechoniugs. 

TRAVESTY, triv/-&s-tey, a. and s. (See Trans.) 
Dressed prvposterously so as to be made ridiculous, 
burlesqned : the clder word was Trav’ested; we tow 
more commonly use Trav’estied from the verb below: 
—s. A work travestied, generally a burlesque parody ; 
the art or practice of travesti ying. 

To Trav’-es-ty, v. a. To put as into a preposterous 
dress so as to make ridiculous, to burlesque. 

TRAY =tray, 8. A shallow truugh ; a sort of wooden 
waiter; a waiter of metal. 

Tiay'-TRip, s A game played on a table. 

TREACHER, trétch/-er, 1:20: 8. A traitor: also 
written Treach’etuur and Treachuur. (Spens. B. & FI.) 

Treach'-er-ous, a. Traitorous, perfidious. 

Treach’-er ouvs-ly, ad. Faithlessly, perfidiously. 

Treach’-: r-ows-ness, 8. Perfidiousness. 

Treach’-er-y, s. Perfidy, breach of faith. 

TREACLE, tré-cl, 101: #. Spume of sugar; a 
saccharine substance from veyetables; theriac. 

eg ‘The compounds are Trea”cle-mustard, (a plant;) 
Trea’'cle-wn'ter, &c. 

To TREAD, tréd, 120: 
[ Trov=tréd, 135: foot; to walk or go; to 

Troppkn, tréd/-dn, walk wi:h form or stale: 
to copulate as fowls:—act. Tu pre-s or beat with the 
feet; to walk upon in a formal manner; to trample 
with hatred and contempt, often with ga; to compress 
aga fowl; to put in acuon by the fret. 

Tread, s. Fvuotiog, step; way, track; mode of step- 
ping; compression by the male fowl; treadle: A 
Lrvad’-mill isa mill turned by persons treading on it, 
used as a punishment for culprits. 

Treud'-er, 3. One that treads 

T.Ear/-Le, 101: @. The part of the loom or other 
machine which is moved by the tread or foot; the al- 
buyineons cords which unite the yolk to the white of 
an egg, formerly suppused to be the sperm uf the cock. 

Trove, s. Footing, path. [Spenser.] 

TREAGUE, tréay, 189: 8. A truce. [Obs] 

TREASON, tre’-zn, 151, I]4: 8. Breach of 
tidelity; asa specilic crime, it is high or petit treason; 
the former isan offence immediately affecting the king 
or states the latter is wheu a servant kills his master, 
a wife her husband, Xe. 

Trea!-son-a-ble. a. Having the nature of guilt of 
treason: Trea’.sun-ous is the same In meaning. 

Trea’-son-a-bly, ad. In a treasonable manner. 

TREASURE, trézh’’oor, 120, 147: 8. Wealth 
hoarded; riches accumulated; something valued; 


whboandance, 
Tos Preas'-ure, v. a. To hoard. 


v.n. and a. To set the 


TRE 


Treas’-u-rer, 8. One who has care of money; coe 
who is appointed over a treasury. 

Treas'-u-ress, 8. A female treasurer. 

Treas’-ure-ship, & Office uf a treasurer. 

Treas'-w-ry, s. A place in which money is steved: 
Shaka. uses it for treasure. 

@gy> The compounds are Treav’ere-ctl’y 3; Treasure. 
house’; Trras’ure trove’, (any Movey or other preewus 
thing found, of which ihe owner is uot kuuwn ;) &e 

To TREAT=treat, ». a. and n. To neyosiate, w 
settle, (Dryden:)} to handle, manage, or carry on; to 
handle in discourse, to discourse on; in a special but 
frequent sense, to tuke the care of entertaisiug upaa 
ouve's self,—to entertuin without expense :—sce. To 
practise neyotiation ; to come to terms; to di-course; 
to make gratuitous enteriainments. 

Treat, s. An entertainment given; something gives 
for entertainment; a rich entertainment 

Treat/-er, 36: s. Oue who treats. 

Treat’/-ment, s. Usage; manner of treating; enter 
tainment. 

Treat’-a-ble, 101: @. Tractable. [Milton: prose } 

Treat’-ise, (-tz, 105, 151) #. Discourse, uact; 
formal essay: henee, a Treatiser, now disused. 

Trrar-y, 8. Negotiation; compact between states: 
it occurs for entreaty and for treutise. 

TREBLE, tréb/-bl, 1U1: a@. Threefold, triple. 
To Treb/-le, v. a. and ”. To multiply by three, 
make thrice as much: :—rew. ‘lo become threefold. 

Treh’-ly, ad. In threefuld quantity. 

TREBLE, tréb/-bl, s. and a. The highest or wost 
acute part of the musical scale; the smalicst of a ring 
of bells; a sharp sound :— adj. Sharp of soun:. 

Treb’-le-ness, s. State of beiag treble. 

TREDDLE, tréd/-dl, 101: s. (1t occurs for Treadle) 
Dung of sheep: it is generally used in the plural 

TREE=tree, s. The general uame of the largest of 
the vegetable kind having a single wuody trunk; 
any thing branched out: Treen. the old plural of Tree, 
is used aujectively by Camden fur wouden. 

ese The ednipounde are Tree’.german” «er, Tree’-uf lifes, 
Tred-primruse, Tree’-muss, (names of plants;) Tree’- 

Mek ree’-luuse; Tree’-natl, (commonly propouuced 
trdn’-nél—a long wouden piu used to fasten a ship's 
timbers;) kc. _ 

TREFOIL=tre’-foil, s. A three-leaved plant. 

TREI.LIS=trél-1iss, 8s. A structure or frame of 
cross-barred work, a lattice. 

Trel!-lised, (-list, 114) a. Having trellises. 

Tren/-.aaz, (trél/-ldge, 120) s. A cuntexture of 
pales to support espaliers in a garden. 

To TREMBLE, tiéimn/-bl, 1U1: ©. 2. To shake as 
with fear or cold, to shiver, to shudder ; W tutter; 
quaver or sbake as a sound. 

Trem/’-bler, 36: 8. One that shakes. 

Trem/-bling, s. A tremoz. 

Trem/-bling-ly, ad. So as to shake. 

Trkemen-vous, 120: a. That is sufficient to cxase 
trembling,—dreadfal, astonishingly ternible. 

Tre-men!-dous-ly, ad. Horribly; dreadiully. 

Tre-men’-dous-ness, 8. State of being tremendous 

Trem’-er, 94, 191, 38: 8. A trembling; specially, 
as an medical term,a trembliug f:om disorder or ae 


e.y. 

Trein’-u-lows, 120: a. Trembling ; quivering, vibra 
tory; fearful. 

Trem/-u-lows-ly. ad. With trepidation. 

Trem/-u-lous-ness, 8. State of quivering. 

TREMOLITE=trénv’-6-!ite, 3. A minvral a0 caled 
from ‘Tremola, a val ey of the Alps, 

TREN=trén, 8. A fish-spear. (Ainsworth.) 

Te TRENCHl=tréntch, v. a.and 2. To cut: 
cut or dig into a pit or ditch; to fortify by earth throws 


up:—xes. To cut off part of what belongs to apoibes 
with on or spur,—te eucroach, 


The echemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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Trench, @. A pit or diteh : a mound. 
Trenchi/-er, s. One who cuts: see also lower. 
Trench’-ant, a. Cutting, sharp. 


TR&NCH’-ER, & (See also above.) A wooden dish 


oo which meat was, and in country places still is,eaten 
at table; heuce, the table itsell; and heuce, food, the 


pleasures of the table: Trench’er sly, Trench'er friend, 
parasite: 


Lrench'cr-mate, a table companion, a 
Trench'er-maa, a cook; a feeder, an eater. 


To TREND=trénd, v. 2. To run, to stretch, to 


tend: hence, Treading, (s.) a particular direction. 
Tren’-p.£, 8. Something that turns or runs round, 
now corrupted to Trunille. 
TRENTAL=trént’-dl, s. (Contracted from Trigin- 
tal.) Service of thirty mas.es for the dead. 
TREPAN=tré-pan’, s. A circular saw for perfora- 
ting the skull: it must not be confounded with Trapan. 
v Tre-pan’, v. a. To perforate with the trepan. 
Tre-pan “ner. 8. One who trepans: fur any other 
scuse, see Trapanoer. 
Tre-piinx’, (tré-fene', 104) 8. An instrment for 
trepanuing: hence, Tu ne 
TREPIDATION, trép’-é-a"-shiin, 89: a. State 
of trembling or quivering; state of terror; confused 
hurry. 

To TRESPASS=trés’-péss, v.n. To transgress, 
to offend ; to euter unlawfully on another's ground. 
Tres’ -pass, 8. Transgression; unlawful eutry on 

another's ground; any injurious invasiun. 
res’-pasaicr, s. Oue who irespasses. 
TRESS=tréss, 8, A lock, a curl or gathering of hair: 
it mostly occurs in the plural, but not always, 
resse/, or Tres’-sed, a. Curled; having tresses. 
TRESSEL, trés'-sl, 114: 8. One of the movable 
supports in thy form of a three or four legged sivo! ou 


which any thing is pliced across: it is varivusly 
spelled. 


TRESSURE, trésh/oor,s. A mutt of border. (Her.) 
TRESTLE.—See Tressel. 
TRETastrét, s. An allowance for waste by whole- 


sale dealers of certain commodities of four pounds per 
cwt. to retrilers, 


TRETHING=téw-ing, 2. A tax. (Unusual. 
TREVET.—See Trivet. 
TREY -==tray, 100: 8. A three at cards, 
TRIABLE, TRIAL.—See under To Try. 
TRI-, A prefix of Greek and Latin origin, signifying 
three. See other formatives in Supp. 
Trw-ap, 8. Three anited: Trinl ity is less used. 
Tri-a’-ri-an, 90: a. Having the third place. (Cowley.} 
Trv-4-1.00ve, 107: s. Disconrse by three speakers. 
Tia!-an-veR, a. Plant having three atamens. 
Tari'-an-a1.£, 158, 101: 8. Figure of three angles, 
Tri-an-gled, a. Having three angles 
Tri-an’-gu-lar, 34: a. Having three angles. 
Tri-an’-gu-lar-ly, ad. Asa triaugle. 
Pier-an-cy ¥, (-kéay, 161) #. Government by three. 
TRIBE=tribe, 8. A family or race kept distinet; a 
division or distinct portion of people; a number of 
things haviog certain common characieristies, 
Tu Tribe, v. a. To divide into tribes. 
TRIBLET=trib’-l&t, s. A tool for making rings. 
TRIBOMETER=tré-bom/-é-ter. 87: 8. An in- 
stroment for measuring degrees of friction. 
TRIBRACH, tri’-brack, 161: 8. (See Tri.) A 
poctic foot of three short sytlables. 
TRIBULATION, trib/-d-la'-shiin, 89: «. Per. 
secution ; <istress:; vexation, disturbance of life. 
TRIBUNAL.—See in the ensuing class. 
TRIBUNEstrily-ang, s. An officer of Rome chosen 
by the people,—a mayistrate; also a military officer ; 
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in France, the rostrum from which a speaker addresses 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Trib’-une-ship, s. Office of a tribune. 
Trib/-u-nit’-ial, (-nish’-"al, 90) a, Relating to s 
tiibuue: Tril’uaary and Trilfunit’tous ue less used 
Tiet-Bu/-NAL, 8. The place whence a muayistrate dis- 

tributes justice; a court of justice. 
TRIBUTE=trib’-dte, 8. Payment made in ac- 
kuowledyement of subjection, or for protection ; sume. 
thing paid or yielded generaily, 
Tuo Trib/-ute, v. a. To pay tribute. [1651.] 
Trib/-u-tar-y, a. and s. Paying tribute; paid ia 
tribute; subject:——s A tributary person or power. 
TRICEstrice, s. A short time, such as allows oue 
just to say or count thrice. 
TRICENNIAL, tri-cén/-ne-al, a, Belonging to 
the number thirty: Tri’cenna”rivus is less used, 
TRICHOTOMY, tri-kde’-d-medy, 87: 48 (See 
Tri.) Division into three parts, Tri-chot’-o-muvs, a. 
TRICK =strick, 8. A sly fraud; a dexterons artitice ; 
a vicious practice; a jugzle; an unexpected effect: a 
practice, manuer, or habit; a parcel of cards falling to 
the winner at oue turn; a plait or kuot of hair. 


Tu Trick, v. a. and”. To cheat; to defraud; from 
a different etymoloyy, yet allied by usage, to dresa, 
to adorn; to draw with heraluic devices :—aneu, To live 
by fraud. 

Trick’-er, s. A trickster: see also Trigger. 

Trick’-er-y, 8. Artifice; a dressing up. 

Trick’-ing. 8. Deceit; also dress, ornament, 

Trick’-ish, a. Knavishly artful, cuuning. 

Trick’-ster, 8. One who tricks. 

Trick’-ment, s. Decoration. (Obs.] 

Trick’-sy, a. Pretty, dainty, neat, [Shaks.) 

To TRICKLE, tric’-kl, 101: v. =. To flow ina 
small gentle stream, or ia drops. 

Tric’-kliny, 8. Act of flowing in a small stream, 

TRICK-TRACK.—See Tric-trac herenfier. 

TRI-.—See before Triad, Other formatives in Sup. 

Tit-c1.1n/-r-um, 8. A conch for three persons, 


Tri-clin’-:-ut-y, a. Pertaining to the ancient mode of 


reclining on conches at tuble. 


Trv’-cor-nie"-Rx-0U3, 64: a. Three-horned. 
Tui'-co.-our, (-ciil/-ur, 116) s. Flag or emblem 


of three colours. 


Tiei-conr’-po-nl, a. Having three bodies. 


Tie-cus!-pi-paTE, a. Three-pointen. [ Bot.] 

Titl-pac’-r y-1.0us, a. Having three tors. 

Tri/-pent, 8. Sceptre with three prongs. 

Tri-dent’-ate, a. Having three teeth. 

Tri’-p1-4-va/'-son, (-20n) 8. A triple octave. 

Tia!-v1na, 8. Third ofa shire,—a riding. 

Tr-vo/-pec-4-H¥!-pRAL, a. Presenting three ranges 
of twelve faces in each. (Crystallog.) 

Tia/-u-4Nn, 92: a. Lasting three days; alev, hap- 
pening every third day, 

Tr-en!-Ni-AL, a, Lasting three years ; also, happen. 
ing every third year, 

Tri-en’-ni-a!-ly, ad. Once in three years, 

@ay~ Sce Trier under To Try. 

Tra’-er-ancn, (-atk, 161) 8. The commander ofa 
trireme ; also, a commissioner who in aucieut Athens 
was obliged to build ships at his own expeuse, 

Titr'-8-reEn”=1-cAL, 88: a. Triennial. 

To Tuiva.1.ow.—See To Thrifallow under Thrice 

Titi-va'-ri-avs, 90, 120: @. Threefuld. 

Titt'-v1n, a. Cut or divided into three. [Bot.] 

Tui-Fis'-Tu-Lan-¥, a. Having three pipes. 

TRIC-TRAC=trick!-track,s. Backzammon, or the 
gume anciently called Tables. 

To TRIFLE, tri/-fl, 101: v.n. anda. To act oF 
talk without vagaciousness or Gravity; to induige ig 


The sign = is used aft_er modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants ; mish-un, ¢. €. mission, 165: vizh-un, t.e. vision, 163; thin, 166; then, 146, 
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light amusement s—act. (Shaks.] To make of no im- 
portance. 

Tr./-fle, s. A thing of no importance or litle value. 

Tri'-fler, 36: 8 One who trifles. 

Tri'-fliny, a. and «. Wanting worth or weight :——-8. 
E-nploy ment on tnings of no importance. 

Tri!-Hing-ly, ad. In a trifling manner. 

T Ri-.—See before Triad. Other formativesin Sup. 

Tiier1.0'-nous, 120: a, Three-flowered. 

Trui-ro/-Li-aTr, 90; a. Three-leaved. 

Tri'-fo-ly, s. Sweet trefoil. 

Tier’-rorm, a. Having a triple form 

To TRIG=trig, v. a. To Gill; to stop as a wheel. 

Trig, a. Full; wim, neat. 

Tuia!-GER, 77: 8. That which stups or catches; the 
catch by which a cuu is kept ready for firing ot tired : 
it used also to be called a tncker, which may be a 
corruption of this word, or this a corruption of the 
other, 

TR1-.—See before Triad. Other formativesin Sup. 
Triu!-4-my, 92: 8. A marrying three times; also, 
bigamy when the party has three husbands or wives. 

Trui-uin'-1.41.8, 143; 8. pl —See Trental. 

Tui/-civpH, (-glif, 163) s. Ap ornament of the 
Durie entablature, consisting of three raised parts, 
srparated by two gutters or glyphs, 

Tri’-ple, 158: 8. A little member fixed over the 
trizlyph; it is also applied to listels, fUlets, &c., else- 
Where. 

Tra’-son, 8. A triangle. (Astrol.] 

Trig’-un-al, 92: a, Triangular. 

Trip/-on-om'-e-try, 87: s The measuring of tri- 
uugles; the science of d. termining the sides aud angles 
of triang:es by certain parts which are given, 

Tiig’-on-om-et”.recal, a. Pertaining to trigouo 
metry. 

Tiiy’-un-om-et”-re-cal-ly, ad. According to rigone 
metry. 

Ti’-crapa, (-yraf, 163) 8. A treble srark,— 
three letters fur one suuud, as eau in beau. 

Tia/-urn, 64: s. A plant having three pistile 

T.wi-18/-pron, s. A figure of three equal sides. 

Tri-he’-dral, a. Having three equal sides. 

Tiai-su'-aous, 109: a. Having three pairs. (Bot) 

Tii-.at’-ER-4L, @. Three-sided. 

Tri-tt1’-ER-AL, @. Consisting of three letters 


TRILL=trill, s. A shake or quaver. (Music. } 

To Trill, v. a. and #. To utter or play with quaver- 
ing; in old authors, to shake geaerally :—new. ‘lu play 
in tremuluus vibrations of sound; to trickle with a tre- 
mulous or purling sound; to trickle. 

T RI-.—See before Triad. Other formatives in Sup. 

Tie11./-1.10N, (tril’-yda, 90) #. A million of millions 
of millions, 

T21/-Lo-BATE, @. Three-lobed. (Bot.] 

Tri-voc!-u-L4X, @. Three-celled. (Bot.] 

Tru-Lo'-mI-nan, 34: } (09: a. Having three 

Tiet-io’-mi-noos, 120:9 lights, 

To TRIM=tiim, v. a. and 2. To put in due order 
or make right for any purpose ; hence, to dress, to «e- 
curate; to clip, to lop; to make neat; sometimes with 
up emphatical; to make ready, as a lamp by uring 
in oi) aud clipping the wick; to adjust; to balance 
asa vessel; and hence to lose (tine) in fluctuating 
between two parties; in colloquial use, to beat or 
lick: ~ nex. To halance; to fluctuate between parties, 
with allusion to the act of one who trims a boat. 

Trim, a. and s. Nice, smug, dressed up: it is often 
used with slight contempt:—s. Dress, gear, orna- 
Ments 5 trim mig. 

Trim’-ly, ad. Nicely, neatly. 

Trim/’-ness, s Neatness, petty elegance. 


TRI 


Trimemer, 8. H» or that which trims; he wh 
changes sides to balance parties; that which » w- 
sertedl to make something even. 


Trim/-ming, 8. Ornamental appendages. 
TRI-.—See before Triad. 
Tri/-mr-TER, 8. A Latin or Greek verse of three 


measures, each of which may be a fuoi, bat is gens 
rally two iambic feet. 


Tr-Nn41., a. Threefold. 
Trine, a. and s. Trinal :—s. The aspect of planes 


in three angles of a trigon, reckoned! eminently beniga 
To Trine, v. a. To put in a trine aspect. 


Tri-nger’-vaTR, @ Having three nerves. [Bot] 


Gay" See Triangle under Triglyph. 


Tiin’-1-ry, 92, 105: s. The union of three persoes 


{n one Godhead. 


Trin’-¢-ta"-ri-an, 90: a. and ¢. Pertaining to the 


Trinity, or the doctrine of it:—s. Une who holds the 
eee of the Trinity ; one of a mouastic order te 
hame 


TRINKET, tring’-két, 158, 14: s. A small o- 


nameut, particularly of goldsmith’s work; a toy; avy 
thing of little value. 


TRtl--—See before Triad. Other formatives in Sup. 
Trt-nu’-s-41, 90; a. and s, Au epithet of an ale 


Draic root consisting of three parts :—s. A trinonid 
Tout. 


Tie’-0, 8. A picce of music requising three perfurme. 


eg This is vot an Italian word. 


Tri-ow’-u-1.4Rk, a. Of the value of three halfpesce.— 


mean, worthless; Titvbulary is the same. 


Tit1-oc!-Ta-HE"-pRAL, a. Presenting three ranges d 


faces, each range having eight faces. (Crystalicg | 


Tri-oc!-Ti.#, s. An aspect of planets when they = 


three octants distant from each other. [Astrol } 


TRIOR.—See under To Try. 


To TRIP=trip, v.a.and a”. To sppplant; to sire 
from under the body, often with xp; to catch, to detec: 
—new. ‘I'v fall by losing the hold of the fert,—to +153 
ble; to give up the hold of the feet voluntarily and 
successively: see lower. 

Trip, s. A stroke or catch by which an antagonist 5 
surpnaione a stumble; a failure, a mistake: sx aie 
ower. 

To Trp, v. nm. (See above.) To run lightly. 


Trip, s. A short journey or voyage. 


Trip’-per, s. One who tripe, in any sense. 
Trip’-ping, a. and s. Quick, nimble :—s. Light 


dance. 


Trip’-ping-ly, ad. With agility; with neat fluency. 


Titp/-mav-4M, 8. A plant. 


TRIPE=tripe, s. Properly, the entrails; in bidi- 
crous language, the beliy ; the large stomach of pares 
nating avimals prepared or dressed for fuud, 


Tnrips’-m4N, 8. One who sells tripe. 
TRI-.—See before Triad. Other formatives in Sup 


Titir’-an-riTE, 92: a. Divided into three; hav:ag 
three correspondent copies; relating to three parties. 

Trip’-ar-tie’-ton, 89: s. A division by three. 

we Sve Tripe, &c., above. 

Turt-Pr’-pA1, a. Having three feet. 

Titt-PEit’-sON-AL, @. Consisting of three persons. 

Tia-pe’-4-1.0us, 120: a. Three-petaled. 

Txi/- pHANy, (-fAne, 163) 8. Spodumene. 

TiwPH’-THoNG, (trip'-dbny, 143) 8. Three veel 
sounds go uttered as to make but one syilalde to 38 
ear: it is less properly but more commonly ap; ied 
a trigraph ; whict see above. 

Triph-¢hon’-gal, a. Pertaining to a tri 

Tri-pHyt!-.008, (-fil-lus, 163) a. Threeiaet. 


[But) 
Trip’e1.£, 101: a. Threefold; treble: Trtp’e tw d 
that in which each bar is divided into three equal pare 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the aumbers refer, precede the Dktoonary. 


Fowels: git’-way: chap’-man. pd-pa’: Ide: 
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To Trip’-le, v. a. To treble; to make threefold. 

Trip’-ly, ad. In a threefold manner. 

Trip’-let, s. Three of a kind; three verses or lines 
rhyming; three notes sung or played in the time of two. 

Trip’-le-cate, a. Threefold: Jrip(icate ratio is 
the ratio of cubes to each: other. 

Trip’-li-ca’-éion, 89: 8. Act of trebling: in civil 
law, the same as Sur-rejvinder in common law. 

Ti1’-pop, 8. A three-footed seat, such as that from 
which the priestess of Apollo delivered oracles: B. Jou. 
and Dryden use Tri’pus. See Supp. 

Trup’-o-1.y, s. Literully, three cities, —the name of a 
city in Africa,—applied as the name of a siliceuus sub- 
stance (rotten stone) originally brought from thence. 

Tiir-torg, s. A noun having only three cases. 

T TRIPUDIATE, tri-pu’-dé-dte, 90: v. ". To 
dance, (not in uses) hence, Tripudiation. 

Tri-pu’-di-ar-y, a. Performed by dancing. 

TRI-.—See before Triad. Other formatives in Step. 


Tit1-pyi'-4-mip, & A genus of spars composed of 


three-sided pyramids . 
Tiet-qux’-TRovs, (-kwe’-triis, 188) a. Three-aided. 
Tr-ralepi-a-TeD, 90: a. Having three rays. 
Tia'enume, & A galley of three benches of oars. 


Tit1’-rnAoMm-woip’-41., 164: @. Having the form of 


three rhomhs. 

Tru-sa!-ai-on, s. A hymn In which “ Holy !” is three 
times repeated, as in the Te Deum. 

To Tiut-sict’, v.a. To divide into three equal parts. 

Tii-sec’-tion, & Division into three equal parts. 

Tri'-spasr, s A machine with three pulleys, 

Tri-spgr’-uogs, 120: a. Three-sceded. 

To TRISE=trice, 152: v. a. To haul and tle up by 
means of a small rope. (Sea term.) 

TRIST=trist, a. Sad, sorrowful. (Fairfax.) 

Trist/-ful, a. Trist, melancholy. (Shaks.j 

TR1--—See before Triad. Other formativesin Sup. 

Tia’/-sunc, s. A thing with three puints. 

Tri-sul/-cate, a. Having three forks. 

Tri-syi/-1.4-B.E, (tré-sil’-ld-bl, 105, 101) «. A 
word consisting of three syllables. 

Tris'-yl-lab’-i-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to trisyllables; 
consisting of three syllables: Tris‘yllab"ic is the same. 

Tril-rie-ism, 158: 8. The opinion which holds 
three distinct Gods: hence Tri’thetst. 

Tri'-the-is-tic, a Relating to tritheism. 

Tii/-THina, (tr¥-thing) 3. A triding or riding. 

TRITE=trite, a. Worn, as by rubbing,—worn out 
by use; stale, common ; not new, 

Trite’-ly, ad. In a trite manner, 

Trite’-ness, s. Commonness, staleness. 

Fri'-ti-cal, a. Trite: hence Tri'ticadness. (Unusual.] 

To Titi'-ru-RATR, v.a. To pound. (Cockeram.] 

Fri!-tu-ra-ble, a. Possible to be pounded. 

Tri’-tu ra’-tion, &9: 8 Act of reducing toa fine 
powder by grinding: also called Lerigation. 

TRITHEISM. & c, TRITUING.—See before Trite. 

TRITON=tri-ton, 12: 8. A sea-god, half man, 
half fish. 

TRI-.—See before Triad. Other formatives in Sup, 

Tni’-Tons, 8. A false concord of three tones. 

™r1-Tox/e1pE, 188: #. A mbstance oxidized in the 
third devree. 


To TRITURATE, &c,.—See under Trite. 

TRIUMPH, ¢tri/-umf, 163: s. Pomp with which 
a victory is publicly celebrated; state of being vic- 
lorious: victory; juy for success; among our ances- 
tors, a show, an exhitition of masks, a theatrical pro- 
eession; the conquering card now called Trump. 


Tv Tri’-umph, t. ”. To celebrate a victory with 
pomp; to obtain victory; to insult upon an advantage 


TRO 


gained; 20 flourish: B. Jon. uses it actively for w 
trinmph over. 

Tri!-um-pher, 8. One who triumphs. 

Tri-um/-phal, 12: a. and &. Pertaining to triumph . 
—s, Milton.) A token of vietory. 

Tri-um/- pant, a. Celebrating a victory ; victorious , 
rejoicing as from victory. 

Tri-um/-phant-ly, ad. With tnumph. 

TRI-.—See before Triad. Other formatives in Sup. 

Tia-un/-vin, 8. (pl. Tri-um/-veri.) One of three 
men forming a triumvirate, 

Tri-um/-vi-rate, s. Government by three men. 

Pri/-uNg, a, At once three and one. 

Tri-u’-ni-ty, 84: s. State of being triune. 

Tiet-va/-vu-LaR, @. Three-valved. 

eg For Trivaat see Truant. 

Tiuv-er, 14: 8. Originally, something resting on 
three legs; at present a movable part of a kitchen- 
range whereun to place vessels for builing, or to re- 
ceive something placed beture the Gre. 

TRIVIAL, triv’-é-al, 90: a. Vile, worthless, (Un- 
usual ;} light, trifling, unimportant: Triviad nume, 
common or popular name of the species, opposed to 
generic or scientific. Trivium, see Supp. 

Triv’-al-ly, ad. Commonly ; lightly, triflingly. 

Triv’-ial-ness, s. Commonnuess; unimportance. 

To TROAT=trost, ». n. To cry as a buck when 


rutting. - 
TROCA R=ti0'-car. 8. Tapping instrument. (Surg.’ 


TROCHANTER, TROCHAIC, &c.—See the 
next class. 

TROCHILIC, trd-kYV-ick, 161: a. and s. Run- 
ning as on a wheel; drawing as by a wheel: rotatory: 
—s. pl. Trochil’:cs, the science of rotatory motion. 

Tro-cHan’-TER, 8. One of two processes of the 
thigh-bone, otherwise called rotator aur and major, 

Tro’-cuz, (-kéy) 8. A form of medicine made like 
a wheel or a ball, now called a lozenge: this was ulso 
called a Tru'chisch. 

To’-cHEE. 8. A puctic foot consisting of a long and 
a short syllable, or the equivalents in English verse. 
socalled from its briskness ur swift currency to the ear. 

Tro-cha’-ic, 88: a. and 8. Cunsisting of truchees : 
Trucha’:cal ia the same:—s. A trochaic verse. 

Troctr-I-1.uUs, (trick’-é-liis, 92) s. The wren, so 
called with allusion to its swiftness: the humming- 
bird; also a small sea Lint believed to get its meat by 
picking the erocudile’s teeth. 

Tro/-cHinas, s. pl. The curved branches on a deer’s 
head. 

Tro-cnire, s. A kiud of fossil stone. 

TocH'-1.e-4, 8 A pulley-like cartilage. Trochlear, or 


Troct!-le-ar-y, a. Pertaining to or like a trochlea. 


Tro'-cHow, 8. A cycloid. 
TROD, TRODDEN, TRODE.—See Yo Tread. 


TROGLODYTE=tro’-yli-dite, 8. One who lives 
in a cave below ground. 

To TROLL, trole, 116: va. and 2. To move 
circnlarly; to move volubly; to utter volubly; to 
draw on:—new. To go round, to move or run round, to 
roll; to sing a catch or fugue, each in turn taking up 
the air: totish for pike with a rod which has a roller 
towards the bottom. 

Troi!-s:y-pamEs’, 8. The game of Trou-madame 
or ninesholes. [Shaks.) 

TROLLOP:=trdl’-lop, s. A woman loosely dressed, 
a slattern. 

Trol’-lop-ee”, s. A loose female dress. [Goldsmith.] 

TROMBONE, trim-bo'-ndy, [Ital.] 170: + 
The great trumpet.—a military instrument for play- 
ing the base. 

Tromp, s. A blowing-machine used in furnaces. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelting that have no irreg-alarity of sound, 
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Trom’-pil, 8. An aperture in a tromp 
TRONAG E=tr¥-ndye, 8. Fees for weizaing. 
Tro-na-tor, 8. Au officer who weighed wool. 
TRONCO.—sSee under To Truncate. 
TROOP=traop, «. 


Tv Troop, v. x. 
a body; to march in haste, 


Troo ‘er, 8. A soldier who always fights on horse. 


‘=? compare D:agoon. 
TROPE=trépe, 8. Literally, 


Proper term with respect to a word. 


‘Yop’-t-cal, a, Changed from the primary sense: see 


also lower, 
Trop/--cal-ly, ad. Figuratively. 
Trop’-ist, s. One who deals in tropes. . 
Tro-pol!-o-gy, A rhetorical mode of speech. 
Trop!-o-log”-i-cal, 88: a. Varied by tropes. 
Trop’-ic, 


turns in his journey on the ecliptic. 


Trop’-i-cul, a. Placed near one of the tropics; being 


Within the tropics; torrid. 


TROPHY, tro'-fdy 


Tro!-phied, (-fTd, E14) a. Adorned with trophies, 
TROSSERS, trés'-serz, 8. pl. Trowsers. (Shaks.] 


To TROT=trdt, v. 2. To move with a high jolting 


pace; ludicrously, to travel on fuot. 


Trot, s. The jolting pace of a horse, between a walk 
und hence 
such is the understood 
meaning, though the etymology of Uve word in this last 


and a canter ; 


hence a hobbling motion: 
ao old woman 


in contempt: 


sense is said to be different, 

rot-ter, 8. One that trots; a sheep’s foot. 
TROTI1=trda, ¢. Belief, faith, truth. (Obs.) 
Troth'-less, a. ‘Faithless; treacherous. 


To Trosh'-plight, (-plite, 115) v. a. To affiance, to 
Jh 


betroth, (Shaks. :] hence Trothplight, (a. aud s.) 
TROUBADOUR, troo’-bd-daor” 


poet of Provence; a minstrel. 


To TROUBLE, trub’-bl, 120, 101: va, To 


agitate, to disturb; to afflict; to tease, to vex; to en 
Brse dver much; to give occasion of labour to,—as uo 
eXpression of civility; iu low style, to sue fora debt. 


Frowl/-le, s. Disturvance, agitation; affliction i mo 
lestation ; uneasiness, vexation, 

Trowb!-ler, 36: ¢. One that troubles. 

Trub’-le-some, (-sum, 107) a. Giving trouble, 

Trowb’-le some-ly, ad. In a troublesome manner. 

Trowb’-le-some-ness, ¢. Quality of being troublesome. 

Treub’-lous, 120: a. Tumultuous, confused. [Poet.} 

TROUGH, traf, 125, 162: ¢, Any thing hollowed 
and open longitudinally on the upper side. 

To TROUL.—Bee To Troll, 

To TROU NCE=trownce, v. a. To punish or beat 
severcly: an old, but now a low word, 

TROUSE, trowz, 8. Trowsers. (Spenser: prose.) 

TROUT=trowt, 31: & A variegated river-fish in- 
habiting quick streams; a man easily canght. 


The compounds are Trout’-coluured ; Trout'-fishing ; 
Trout’-stream; &e. - 


Trut-ra'-ceous, (-sh’is, 147) a. Pertaining to the 
troat. 

TROVER=tro’-ver, 8. Tho gaining possession of 
any goods; an action at law for the recovery of goods 


from one who, having found them, refuses to give 
them u 


To TROW, tro’, 125: rn. 


To think, to imagine, 
to conceive ; to believe. {Obs.} 


A number cf people in one body 
or line ; a body of sol :iers > Specially a bod y of cavalry. 
To collect in numbers; to march in 


a turn, a change; a 
chanye in the signification of a word from a primary to 
& derivative sense,—a word used figuratively ; st rictly, 
however, a Jigure regurds a sep tence, aud trope is the 


8. The line at which the aun furre or re- 


. 163: 8. A monument of vic 
tory, originally formed with the arms of the conquered. 


TRU 


Trow, eatery. I wonder ! 

TROWEL=trow’-é1, ST, 14s. The tuul weed b; 
a bricklayer; hence auy course instrument, 

TROWSERS, trow’-zerz, 151: ¢. Pl. Loose par 
taloons: old writers use Trussers and Truuse. 

TROY =troy, 29: 9, A scale of weights bomen 


originally frum Troyes in France, and used hy ,od 
smiths, 


TRUANT, trd0’-ant, 109: a. and «. (Jn ole 
Writers, Trivvant,) Id'e, wandering, loitering —s. as 
idler; an idle boy who stays away from sehoul 

To Tr'-ant, v. 2. To idle at a distance from dary ; 
to loiter, to be lazy. 

Tree-ant-ly. ad. Like a truant, (Bp. Taylor.) 

Tre-ant-ship, 8 Neglect of study. (Ascham } 

TRUBS=trubz, 143; s, a herb. 

TRUBTAIL=tra b/-tdil.s. A squat woman. {Ains} 

TRUCE, trddce, 109: ¢ A temparury peace; ces 
sation, intermission; short quiet. 

TRUC HMAN-=tritch’-man, ¢. An interpreter 
sometimes the pronunciation, and even the Spellings, is 
Trudge’-man: sce Prin. 149, 

TRUCIDATION, troo’-cd-da"-shiin, 109, 89: 
8. The act of killing. 

To TRUCK=trick, v. n. and a, 
chauge:—act. ‘Yo give in exchange. 

Truck, s. Exchange, barter, 

Truck’-er, 36: s. Oue who traffics. 

Truck’-age, 99: 8. Practice of exchanging. 

TRUCK=trick, 8. (Compare Trochilic, &e.) A 
litle wheel, as for a capnoa. a carriage with jue 
wheels; the cireular tup of a flag pole, 

To Truc’-x.e, vn. Properly, to roll as on a little 
wheel ; hence, to cfeep in an humble Position, to bend 
under another's superiority. 

Truc “KI-E-BED, 8, A bed that rans on wheels, whic 
used to be pushed under a higher bed. 

TRUCULENT, trdo’-cu-lént, 109: a. Savage, 
barbarous, destructive, cruel, 
re'-cu-lence, Tre’-cu-len-c 
manners or of look. 

To TRUDGE=tridge, v. ®. Totravel on fuct; te 
march heavily on. 

TRUE, trz, a. Conformable to fact : genuine, real. 
not counterfeit; agreving with the inwacd thoughis - 
exact; rightful; faithful; honest. 

Tre'-ly,ad. In fact: in deed; really; exactly ; justly 
it is often a sort of expletive, 

Tre'-ism, 155: 8, A self-evident truth, such as needs 
uot to be stated. 

ey The compounds are True’-bern; True'-bred + Tre’. 
hearted, rue’-heartedness; True’-ture; Tree” luce 

True’-penay, (a familiar 


To traffic by ex. 


» & Savageness of 


Truth'-less, a, Wanting truth; faithless, 
TRUFFLE, troof’-4, 117,101; s. A subterraneou: 
vegetable production like a mushroom, 
TRUG=trig, « A hod for mortar. 
TRUISM.—See under True, 
sent, a low vagrant strumpet. 
TRUMP-strump, & (See Triumph) A winning 


card; an old game at cards: Ju pu: spon the trump, te 
put to the last expedient, ‘i 


The schemes entire, and the Priaciples to which the sumbera refer, precede the Dictlonary 


Vowels: git’!-way: chip’-mau: p4i-p@’: lie: 
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goed; JB, i. es few, 55: Gt, & &c, waute, 17] 


TRY 


To Tramp, v.a. and ”. To put a trump card 11 
in order to win: to abtsude or force upou :—aeu. To 
play a trump card. 

ToTRUMP-=tramp, v. a. To impose upon: To 
Trump up, to devise, to forge. 

Trump’-er-y, s. Something fallaciously splendid ; 
falsehood ; trifles. 

TRUMP=trump, s. A trumpet. [Poet.] 

Trump’-like, a. Resembling a trumpet. (Chapman.] 

Trum/’-pet, 14: «. A military instrament sounded by 
the breath; in military phrase, the trumpeter; one 

P’ who praises or celebrates. 

To Trum/- pet, v. a. To publish by sound of trumpet ; 
to proclaim; tu sound the praises of. 

Trum’-pet-er, s. One who sounds a trumpet; one 
who trumpets; a sort of pigeon. 

@er- She compounds are Trum’pet fi-h; Trum'pet- flower ; 
Trum” pethun’ey-suchkle; Trum'pet-shell;  Trun"ypet- 
tongued’; &c. 

To TRUNCATE, triing’-cdte, 158: v. To 
maim, to lop, to cut short; to take a plain surface.{Min.] 

Trun-ca’-tion, 89; 8. Act of truncating, or siate of. 

Tron’-co, { Ital. adj.] ad. With truncated sound. 

Trun’-cnEon, (-chun, 146) 8. A truncated or short 

‘staff; a cudgel; a staff of command, 

To Trun!-cheon, v. a. To beat with a trincheon. 

Trun’-cheon-eer”, s. Oue armed with a truncheon. 

To TRUNDLE, trun/dl, 101: v. 2. and a. 
(Compare To Trend.) To roll, to bow! along. 

Frun’-die, 8. Auy round rolling thing. 

eg” For Trun'dle-bed, see Truckle-bed: 
Cround tail) is a name ziven to a dog. 

TRUNKe-etringk, 153: s. (Allied to Truneute, &e.) 
The boily of a tree: the body without the limbs of an 
animal; main body of any thing; any thing loug and 
hollow, as a chest for clothes; proboscis of an ele- 

hant; a large tube: Firetruaks are wooden tunuels 
v fiie-ships. 

To Trunk, v. a. To truncate. [Speuser.] 

Trunked, 114, 143: @. Having a trunk. 

Trunk-nose’, (-hoz, 151) 8. Large breeches. 


TRUNNION, triin’-né-on, 90; s. One of the two 
knobs of a cannon that bear it on a carriage. 

TRUSION, trd0’-zhun, 147: s. Act of thrusting. 

TRUSS=trusg, s. A bundle, as of hay or straw; a 
bandage used for hernia. Trussel, see Tressel. 

To Truss, v. a. To bind up close together. 


TRUST=trist, s. Confidence, reliance; charge 
given or received in confidence; confident opinion ; 
credit given without examination ; credit on promise 
of payment ; deposit; state of him to whom something 
is intrusted. 

To Trust, vw. a. and ”. To confide in; to believe ; 
to commit to the care of; to venture confidently; to 
give credit tos—neu. To be confident of somethiny 
future; to be creduluus: To Trus! ta, to confide in, to 
rely on: To Trust to, to depend on. 

Trust/-er, 8. One who trusts. 

Trus-tee’, s. One intrusted with something: specially, 
one to whom pr.-perty or the management of property 
ix com mitted iu behalf of another or others, 

Trust’-less, a. Nut tobe trusted. 

Trus’-ty, a. Honest, faithful; that will not fail. 

Trus’-ti-ly, ad. Honestly, faithfully. 

Trus’-ti-ness, ¢. Honesty, fidelity. 

TRUTH, &c.—See under True 


TRUTINATION, troo/-té-na’-shin, 109, 89: 
s. Aet of weighing ; examiaoation by the scale. 
TRU TTACEOUS.—See under Trout. 


To TRY=try, v. a. and m. To make exertion in 
ore: to do,—toessay, to attempt; to make test of, 
toassuy; tv examine as a judge; to bring before a 
tribunal; to bring to a decision, with out emphatical ; 
neu. To examine; to prove by test; to attempt. 


Trun‘dle-tuil 


TUM 


Tri’-er, 36: s. One who tries generally. 

Tri/-or, 38: 8. One appuinted to decide wheth«r a 
challenge to a juror is just. 

Trial, s. Act of trying; experiment; experience ; 
judicial examination ; temptation, test of virtue; state 
of being tried. 

Trif-a-ble, a. That may be tried. 

Trey-sai., 8. A sail used in a storm. 

TUB=tih, s. A large open vessel of wood: Cynic 
tub, that in which Divyenes lived, [Milton.) Tub’fast, 
the medical treatment by the tub, in which patients 
who underwent salivation used to be placed. (Shaks.] 

TUBE=tiby, s. A long hollow body, a pipe. 

Tu’-bule, ¢. A small pipe or fstnlar budy. 

Tu’-bu-la/-ted, ) a. Longitudinally hollow, fis‘u- 

Tu’-bu-lous, 120: f lar. Tu’-bu-lar is the same. 

TUBEROUS, ti’-bér-tis, a. Knobbed, bunchy. 

Tu’-ber-ose, 152: s. A plant with a tuberous root. 

Tu'-ler-cle, s. A small swelling, a pimple. 

Tu-ber’-cu-lar, 84: a. Full of knobs or pimples. 

Tu!-si-pors, see in Supp. 

TUCK=ttck, s. A long uarrow sword; with a dif 
ferent ety:mologe, it was the name of a kind of net: & 
a on used fur a (ag or pull; see alsu under To 


uck, 

To TUCK=tuck, v. a. To gather into a narrowes 
compass; to gather up; toinclose by pressing in the 
clothes; it is badly used asa neuter verb fur to con- 
tract. 

Tuck, s. A fold in a dress. 

Tuck’-er, s. An ornament round the top ofa woman’s 
stays to shade the bosom. 

TUCKET=<tuck’.&t, 14: s. A particular flourish on 
a wind instrument: with a different etymology, and 
sometimes under the orthogruphy Tw’cct, it siguibed a 
steak, a collop. 

Tuck”-grsol-NANCE, 8. A tucket. (Shaks.] 

TUESDAY, tiizd-ddy, 151: 8. The third day of 
the week, named from Tuis'o, the Saxon Mars. 

TUFF=tuff, ¢. (Also called Tafa.) A mineral de- 
posit in hot springs, or in limestone waters. 

Tu-fa’-ceous, (-sh’tis, 147) a. Pertaining to tuff. 

TUFT=tuft, ¢. A collection as of threads, ribbons, or 
light feathers in a knob or buich; a cluster as of trees, 

To Tuft, v. a. To separate into tufts; to adoru with 
a tuft, 

Tuft’-ed, a. Growing in tufts or clusters. 

Tul’-ty,a. Adored with or growing in tufts. 

Tur-ray-rr-Ty, s. A villons kind of eilk. 

To TUG=tuy. v. a. and vn. To pull with strength 
long continued; to dmw; to pull; to pluck s—neu. To 
pull, to draw; to labour, to strugyle. 

Tug, s. A pull with strong effort. 

Tuy’-ger, (-uer, 77) 8. One that tugs. 

Tug’-ging-ly, 77 : ad. With laborious pulling. 

TUITION, td-ish’-tin, 89: s. Guardianship; sa- 
perintending care; instruction. 

TULAP=tw’-lip, s. A plant and its Mower, remask- 
able for its varivus sorts ani colours. 

Tu'-lip-tree, s. An American tree, so culled from 
some resemblance of its flowers to tulips. 

Zo TUMBLE, tum/’-bl, 101: v. ”. and a. Tu 
roll about the ground; to fall in quantities tumuitu- 
ously; to roll the body into various positions as a 
buffoon ; io its most usual, though not primary sense, 
to full or come suddenly to the ground:—ac?. ‘To 


throw about iu order to examine; to throw by chauce 
or violence; to throw down; to throw, 


Tum/-ble, s. A fall; a rolling over. 


Tum/-bler, 36: 6 One who tumbles; one who 
shows tricks of tumbling: it is applied as aname toa 


large drinking-glass; to a sort of pigeon; and a sort 
of dog. 


The sign = is used after mo-les of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tin t.e, mission ‘63; vizh-iin, te. vision, 255: win, 166: thn; 166, 
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TUN 
TUMBREL=tim’-brél, 14: #. A cart; oi- 


yinally, a dong cart; a cart used for artillery stores. 

TUMEFACTION, &c.—See in the next class. 

rUMID=til-mid, a. Being swelled ; protuberant; 
puffed up; pompous ; falsely sublime. 

Tu’-mid-ly, ad. In a swelling form. 

Tu’-mid-ness, s. State of being tumid. 

Tu'-mor, 191, 38: 8. A morbid swelling. 

Tu’-m.red, @. Distended, swelled. 

Tu’-mor-ous, a. Swelling. 

To Tu'-mu-ry, v. a. and #. To cause to swell :— 
neu. To swell. 

Tu'-me-fac’-tion, s. A swelling. 

To Tu'-mu-LATE, v. 2. To swell. [Boyle.] 

Tu’-mu-lar, a. Consisting of a heap. 

Tu’-mu-lose, 152: a. Full of hills. 

Tu'-mu-los”-i-ty, 84: 8. Hilliness. 

Tu!-mu-us, [T.at.] s. A hillock, generally covering 
a tomb or sepulchre; pl. Tu’ mu-li. 

To TUMP=tump. v. a. To fence about with earth. 

TUMULT=ti’-mi.t, s. (Compare Tumid, &c.) 
The commotion of a multitude; violent agitation, stir, 
irregular violence. 

To Tu'-mult, v. 2. To make a tumult. [Milton.] 

Tu-mul/-tu-ar-y, 147, 129, 105: a, Disorderly, 
promiscuously ; confused; restless. 

Tu-mul/-tu-ar-i-ly. ad. With tumult. 

Tu-mul!-tu-ar-z-ness, s. Turbulence. 

To Tu-mul!-tu-ate, v. n. To make a tumult. (South.} 

Tu mul-tu-a”-rion, s. Commotion. [Boyle.] 

Tu-mul/-¢u-ous, (-th-iis, 147) a. Violently carried 
on by disorderly multitudes; put into violent commo- 
tion; turbulent; full of tumults, 

Tu-mul!-tu-ous-ly, ad. With turbulence. 

Tu-mul!-tu-ozs-ness, & State of being tumultuous. 

TUN=titn, s. A large cask; definitely the measure 
of four hoysheads; any quantity proverbially lure; a 
drunkard in burlesque; in other senses, see Lon. 

To Tun, v. a. To put into casks. 

ear- The compounds are Tun'-bellied; Tun’.dish, (used 
hy Shakspeure for a funnel;) &c. 

TUNE=tune, 8. A series of musical notes with 
unity of key-note, measure, and sentiment; harmony, 
order; the state of a musical instrument when it 
returns the proper sounds; hence. proper state fur use 
or application,—right temper,—etate with respect to 
order. 

Tv Tune, v.a. and 2. To sing harmoniously; to put 
into proper musical state: to put into order: ~ new. To 
form one sound with another; to utter musical sounds 
without using words. 

Tu’-ner, s. One who tunes, particulurly one who re- 
guiates musical instruments. 

Tu’-na-ble, 101: a. Harmonious. 

Tune’-tul, 117: a. Musical, harmonious. 

Tune-less, a. Unmusical; yielding no tune. 

TUNGSTEN=tuny’-stén, s. Literally, ponderous 
stone,—a mineral which is a native tungstate of 
lime; a hard, brittle metal obtained from it, resem- 
bling iron iu colour. 

Tuny-sten’-ic, a. Obtained from tungsten, as Tung- 
sienic acid; by some culled Tun;/stic acid. 

Tung-state, s. A salt formed by tungstenio acid and 
a base, 

TUNIC=til-nick, s. Part of the Roman dress, 
being a kind of waistcont 5 tunicle. See Sepp. 

Tu'-nr-cLeE, 101: s. Natural covering, integument ; 
formerly, a kind of cope worn by the officiating clergy. 

Tu"-ni-ca’-ted, a. Covered with a membrane. (Bot. | 

TUN NAGE.—Sce Tounage under Tun. 

JUNNEL=tun’-nél, 14: 8. Formerly, the same 
as funnel,—the shaft of a chimney,—a net shaped us 
a fuan-1; at preseut, a hollow pussage under ground 
or through a hill. 


TUR 


To Tun’-nel, ©. a. Formerly, to make like a tinnel, 
to catch in a net,—to make like network; at praesent, 
to form by a passage through sometl.ing. 


TUNNY, tun'-néy, s. The Spanish mackerel. 
TUP=tup, s. Aram: hence, To Twp, (v.. and a.) 


to butt like a ram; to cover a8 a ram. 


TURBAN=tur'-ban, s. The cover for the seui as 


worn by Orientals: Terbart and Turbaad are disased 


Tur’-baned, a. Wearing a turban. 


O65 The compounds are Tur’bas-shell, Ter’ban-top, (a 
sort of fuugus;) &c. 


TURBARY.—See under Turf. 
TURBID=tur’-bid, a. Having been stirred up,— 


thick, muddy, not clear. 
Tur’-bid-ly, ad. Inu a turbid manner; also, by 8 
Latin idiom, proudly. 


Tur’-bid-ness, s. State of being turbid. 
TURBINATED=tur-bé-na-téd. a. 


Twisted 
spiral; whirling, as on ap axis; in botany, shayed 
lke a top orinverted cone. 


Tur-bi-na’-dion, s. Act of turning like a top. 
TURBIT=tur'-bit, ¢. A variety of pigeon. 
TURBITH.—See Turpith. 
TURBOT=tur’-bot, s. A delicate fish. 


TURBULENT=tur’-bi-lent, a. (Compare Tar 


bid, &c.) Haising agitation or commotion ; liable te 
agitation; tumultuous. 


Tur'-bu-lent-ly, ad. Tumultuonsly. 
Tur’-bu-lence, Tur’-bu-len-cy, s. Tamalt, couft- 


sion; disorder of passions. 


TURCISM, tur’-sizm, 8. Beligion of the Turks 
TUREEN =th-recn’, 8. Adeep tablo-vessel for svap. 
TURF=turf, ¢. (The old plural, now obs, was 


Tae) The upper surface of the ground when co- 
vered with the routs of grass and other small plauts; 
a@ part of such ground detached; peat ; the ground os 
which a horse-race is run; hence, horse-racing. 


To Turf, v. a. To cover with turf. 


Turf’-y, a. Full of turf; covered with turf; built of 


turf, 

Turf!-ness, s. State of being turfy. 

agy~ The compounds are Turf’-corered, Turf*-moss, Ke. 

Tur’-Bar-y, s. A right of digging turf on another 
man’s laud; a place where turt is dug. 

TURGENT=tur-gént, a. Swelling, protuberant, 
tumid, turgid; pompous. 

Tur-ges/-cence, Tur-zes/-cen-cy, 8. Act of swell: 
ing: state of being swelled ; empty magnificewce. 

Tunr'-aip, a. Swelled, bioated; tumid, pompous. 

Tur’-gid-ly, ad. In a turgid manner. 

Tur’-gid-ness, 8. State of being turgid. 

Tur-gid'-¢-ty, 84: @. State of being swelled; pom- 
pousness, empty magnificence. 

TURKEY=tur-kdy, s. The name of the domiaioss 
of the Grand Seignior. 

Tur’-key, s. A fowl brought from America, but named 
from a supposition that it came from Turkey. 

Tun-xors’, (tur-kécz’, 124) 8. A gem which 

Tun-quolse’,J is o beautiful light-greer miners! 
brought from the East, (Khorasan,) and imputed to 
Turkey: the name is also given to a bone (the hone 
of anextinet fussil animal) when it has taken a biue 
solour from mineral impreguation 

eg The compound words Turks’ cap, Turks’ kesd, 
Turks’-turban, are nares of plant. 

TURM=turm, s. A troop. [Milton.] 

TURMALIN.—Scee Tourmaline. 

TURMER|C=tur'’-mér-tck, s. Indian sffron 

TURMOIL=tur-moil, ¢. Tumult, disturbance; 
tumultuous molestation, trouble. 

To Tur’-moil, v. a. and ». To harass with commo 
tion :—neu. To be in commotion or unquietness. 

To TURN=turn, v. a. and ”. To move rouud, 
rmauke to go round; tochange by brir-ging one part ist 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the sumbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. 
Fowels: gatd-way: chip’-man: pd-pa!: dw: add : j'05, #. ¢. Jew, 55: ag wy &c. wmaule, Wi. 
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the place of another; to shift with regard to sides; to 
change direction tu or from; in a special sense, to 
form on a lathe, tu make round; in derivative senses, 
to form or shape, to transform; to aller in any re- 
Spect ; to reverse; to translate; to change to ano her 
opiuion; to change with regard to temper; to trausfer; 
to happen to by some change ; to make to nauseate: 
to make giddy; to infatnate; to revolve in mind; to 
drive by violence; to apply by a change of use: to 
make to return with profit: to retort :—nes. To move 
round ; to move or change in place or pusture ; ty have 
a direction or tendency; to move the tuce to or from 
some direction ; to deviate; to alter; to become ; to 
change; spevially, to change to acid; to come round 
in the course of events: to recoil; to rest as on a 
pivot; to grow giddy : To turn adwuy, to avert ; to dis. 
miss from service ; to deviate from any course: To 
turn back, to return: Yu tera off, to ilismiss con- 
temptuously, to give over; to deflect; tu divert one's 
course : Tv be turned of, to advance to an age beyond, 
as to be turned of twenty: To turn over, to trausfer; 
to refer; to examine leaf by leaf; to throw off a 
criminal from the platfurm so that he may hang: To 
turn to, to have recourse to; to set to work. 

Turn, 8. Act of turning ; a winding ; a walk to and 
fro; step, as of a ladder; change; successive course ; 
chance; occasion; occasion as coming by rotation ; 
action of kindness or malice; that which pievails by 
rotation; new position of things; exigence ; form, 
Gast, or manner, specially as yegaris the nuijusting 
of words in a sentence: sec also Tourn: By turas, one 
after another. 

Tur’-ner, s. One whose trade is to turn in a lathe; 
one who causes another to deviate. 

Tur’-ner-y,s. Art of turning; ware formed by a turner. 

Turn’-ing, s. A winding; deviation; practice of 
forming by means ofa lathe. 

Turn’-ing-ness, 8. Tergiversation, (Sidney.} 

Turn’-K EY, #. One who keeps the keys of a prison. 


Tourn’-pixs, & A gate to obstruct passengers in 
onler to take toll: it originally consisted of cross bars 
armed with ptkes that turned ona pin. 

@5y~ Other componnds are Turn’-bench, (a sort of turn. 
ing-lathe ;) Farn'-coat, one who fursakes his party i} 
Lwrn’-sick, (ygiddy;) Turn’-sul, (the sunflower ; 
Turn’.spit, (he that turned a spit ; it is now used of a 
dog of a kind that used to perform that office 3) 
Turn’-stile, (a kind of turnpike in a footpath 3) Turn’- 
stone, (a bird;) Ke. 

TURNIP=tur’-nip, s. A white esculent root. 

TURPENTINE=tur'-pén-tine, s. A transparent 
resinous juice flowing naturally or by incision from 
various trecs, as the pine. 

TURPITH =tur-piui, 8. The cortical part of a root 
imported from the East, used in medicine: Turpith 
minem! is a fine yellow powder (neutral persulphate 
of mereusy) used as a paint. 

TURPITUDE, tur/-pé-tide, s. Moral baseness. 

TURQUOISE.—sce under Turkey. 

TURREL=tur’-rél, 14: s. A cooper's tool. 

TURRET=tur-rét, 8. A little tower. 

Tur’-ret-ed, a. Formed as a turret; having turrets. 

TURTLE, tur-tl, 101: 8. A species of dove, also 
called the turtle-doves this name is also given to the 
edible sen-tortoise. 

TUSCAN =tus’-can,.a. Pertaining to Tuseany in 
Italy; applied as an epithet to the simplest order of 
architecture. . Inext. 

TUSH =tish, interj, Pshaw! be silent! See the 

TUSK=tisk, s. A long tooth of a pngnacious ani- 
mal, the fang or holding tooth; also called a Tush. 

To Tusk, v- ”. To gnash the teeth as a boar. 

Tusked, (tuskt, 114, 143) a. Tusky. 

Tus’-ky, a. Furnished with tusks. 

TUSSLE, tiis’-sl, 101: s. (See To Touse.) A 
pulling, a strngeling; (Vulgar:) hence, Tu Fussle. 

TUSSUCK -tiis’-stick, 8. A small tuft. (Ovs.) 

TUT=tut, uwterz. Tush! 


TWI 


TUTELAGE=tiv-té-lige, s. Guardianship ; state 
of being under a guardian: Tu’tele is disuse, 

Tu’-te-lar, Tu'-te-lar-y, a Having charge or guat- 
dianship,—protecting. defensive. 

TUTENAG=ti-td-nag, s. The white copper of 
China, consisting of copper, nickel, and a liitle iron. 

TUTOR =1w’-tor, 38: ¢. (Compare Tutelage, 
&c.) One who has the care of another's earning and 
morals, 

Tu Tu'-tor. v.a. To tench, to instruct; to treat wiih 
superiority or severity. 

Tu’-tor-ess, s. A female tutor, also written 7'alres¢ 
and Tutriz, 

Tu’-tor-age, 99: 8. Anthoriiy of a tutor. 

Tu’-tor-ship, 8. Office of a tutor. 

TUTSAN=tit!-san, s. Parkleaves, a plant. 

TUTTI=td6t'-té, [Ital. s. p/.] ad. A direction fo 
all to play in full concert. | Music.) 

TUTTY, tut!-tdy. s. An ore of ziuc. 

TUZ=tuz. s. A lock or tuft of hair. (Obs.] 

TWADDLE, twid/-dl, 140: ¢. (Compare ‘Tu 
Twattle.) Anile disconrse. [Modern.} 

TWAIN =twain, a. Two. (Obs. or Poet.) 

To TWANG=twiny, v. ». and a. To sound as by 
vibrating a tense string:—act. To make to sound 
with a twang. 

Twang, s. A sound of which the word is imitative ; 
an affected nasal modulation of the vuice: it is some- 
times confounded with Tung, which see: it is ofien 
used interjectionally. 

To Twaal-yle, v.n. To twang. [Shaks.] 

To Twank, v. mn. To twang with imper.ect vibration. 

TWANKAY, twang’-kdy, 158: ¢. A green tea. 

"TWAS, twdz: A contraction of tf was. 

To TWATTLE, twit!-ti, 140: v nm. To prate. 

Twat’-tling, 8. Act of prating, idle chatter. 

Twit’-tle-twat'-tle, & Tattle, gabble. (Low style.) 

TWAY=tu ay. 8. Twain. (Spenser.] 

Tway'-sLape, a. A polypetalons flower, 

TWEAGUE=tweag, 189: s. Perplexity. ([Valy.} 

To TWEAK=tweak, v. a. To equeeze between 
the fingers, to pinch: To Tweag is the same. 

To TWEEDLE, twee-dl, 101: ©. a. To handle 
with the care of a fiddler in moving his bow.—to 
smvoth over, to wheedle: Tweedle-dum’ and Tee’ dle. 


dee are two ludicrous compounds of this word used by 

Swift. 

TWEEZERS, twe/-zerz, 143: s, pl. Small 
pincers or nippers to pluck out hairs. 
weez'-er-case, 8. Case for tweezers. 

TWELVE=twélv, 189: a. and s. Two and ten. 

Tweivel-MonTH, (collog twél/-minth) s. A year. 

Se Other compounds are Twelve -penny, (adj. ;) Twelvd 
pence; Twelve'-score; 8c. 

TWEL¥TH.@. The ordinal of twelve. 

@3~ The compounds are Twelfth day’ or Twelfth’-tid 
(the twelfth after Christmas-day,) &c. 

TWENTY, twén’-téy, a. and s. Twice ten,—a 
score; @ proverbial or indefinite number. 

Twen!-TI-ETH, a. The ordinal of twenty. 

TWIBIL, TWICE, TWIFA LLOW, &c., TWI- 
FOL D.—Seo under Two. 

To TWIDLE, twid/-dl. 101: v. a. (Compare To 
twang To move about by an action of the fingers, 

ulg. 

TWIG =twig, 8. A small shoot or branch ofa trec: 
To Twig is to lime or catch, a cant expression ofien 
used in vulgar discourse. 


Twig’-gen, 77: a. Made of wigs, wicker. [Shaks.} 


Twig’-gy, (-guédy, 77) a, Pull of twigs. 
TWILIGHT, twi'-lite, 115, 162: 8. and a. The 
faint light which is reflected by the sun after sunset 


The eiga = fe used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, ¢. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, t. ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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or before sunrise; dubious view :—ady. Obscure, im- 
perfectly illuminated. 

To TWILL=twill, v. a. To weave, to quilt. 

TWIN=twin,s. A twain, applied to two children 
horn ata birth: custom authorizes us to say a twin of 
one of the two, and to use the plural twins in apeahing 
of both: it is often used adjectively or adverbially, as 
Twin-broth'er, Twia’-bora. 

To Twin, v. a. and n. To be born at the same 
birth; to bear two at once; to be paired; also, iu ob- 
solete use, to make twain, to separate or divide into 
two parts:—neu, (Obs.) To become twain, to part or 
go asunder. 

Twinned, 114: @. Produced at once; united. 

Twin’-ling, 8. A twin lamb. 

Twin/-ner, s. A breeder of twins. 

To TWIN Exctwinge, v. a. and n. To twist ; to unite 
itself :—nex. To convulve, or wrap itself closely about ; 
to wind, to make ficxures ; to turn round. 

Twine, s. A twisted thread, twist, convolution ; em- 
brace, act of convolving itself round. 

to TWINGE=twings, v.a. and a. To affect with 
a sharp sudden pain ; to tweak ;—new. To havea twinge. 

Twinge,s. A sudden pain; a pinch. 

TWINK, twingk, 158: s. Motion of the eye. 

To Twin’-Kg, 101: v. 2, To sparkle, to flash irre- 
gularly, to quiver; to open and shut theeyes by turus; 

to rs ne ark 

Twis-kle, s. A sparkling motion of the eye; an 
instant: Twinkling has the same meaning. 

TWINTER.—See under Two. 

To TWIRE=twire, v. ». Totwitter, to chirp. (Obs.) 

To TWIRL=twerl, 35: v. a. and m. To move or 
turn round with rapidity. 

Twirl, s. Rapid circular motion. 

To TWIST=twist, v. a. and #. To twine, to form 
by complicatiun ; te contort, to writhe; to weave; to 
unite, to insinuate :—nes. To be contorted or con- 
volved, . 

Twist, e«. Any thing made by convolution; a single 
string of a cord; a curd; contortion, writhe; manner 
of twisting: formerly, a twig or branch. 

Twist’-er, s. Oue who twists, a rope-maker. 

To TW1T#twit, v. a. To touch by reproach for 
something done. 

Twit'-ter, s. One that twits or upbraids. 

Twit’-ting-ly, ad. Reproachingly. 

To TWITCH =twitch, v. a. To pull with a sudden 
jerk; to vellicate, to pluck with hasty motion. 

Twitch, s A pull witha jerk; a short spasmodic 
contraction of the fibres, 

Twitch‘-er, s. One that twitches, 

Twitrcn!-arass, 8. A plant, couchgrass. 

Jo TWITTER =etwit!-ter, v. 2. To make a suc- 
cession of small noises as a bird ; to feel ao tremulous 
motion of the nerves: it is sometimes confounced 
with To Titter, which see. « 

Twit'-ter, s. A small intermitted noise; a slight 
flutter of the nerves: see also under To Twit. 


TWITTLE-TWATTLE. — See under Twattle. 
TWIXT, twickst: Contraction of Betwixt. 
TWO, tod, 145, 156: a. and s. Oue and one. 


Two'-vo1.p, (-foled, 116) a. and ad. Double, two 
of the same kind, or coexisting :—adv. Doubly. 

Two'-pencr, (collog. tup/-péuce) s. Formerly a 
small coin; at present a term of account. 

@@™ Other compounds are Tiro-cap’suled; Two'-celled ; 
Twd-edged; Two'-flowered; Two'handed, (beside 
the literal meaning, stout, strong ;) Two'Yeared ; Teeo’- 
lobed ; Two’-peany, (cnllog. tip’penuy : see Two-pence:) 
Two’.seeded ; Two'-tongued ; Troo'-calved 3 &e. 

Twice, a. The ordinal of two. 

Twi'-n11, 8. A kind of mattock; also a sort of hal. 
bert. [Obs.] 


U 


fo Twi’-vai-iuw, 142, 125: v. a. 
(fatlow land] a second time. 

Twi'-fal-luso-ing, s, Act of one that twivallows 

Twi'-voun, 116: a. Twofuld. (Obs.) 

Twin'-TEn, s. A beast two winters old. [Local.] 

To TYE: TY KE.—See To Tie: see Tike. 

TYMBAL=tim’-bal, s. A kind of kettle-drum. 

Tym/-PAN, 8. A drum, [Cotgrave ;) a frame belonging 
to a printing press, covered with parchment, on which 


the sneets are laid to be printed; the pane] 2f a 
pillar or door. 


To Tym!-pun-ize, v. a. and n. To stretch over as 
the skin of a drum :—n-u. To act the part ofa drummer. 

Tym’-pa-num, s. A drum; a part of the ear 20 
called from ils resemblauce to a drum. 

Tym’-pan-y, s. The wind-dropsy, which swells the 
bodv like a drant: B. Jon. uses the full Greek word 
Tym’ paat'tes, (101) 

TY PE=tipe, s. A stamp, a mark, (Obs. :] that which 
is use! to impress a stamp,—a_ metal popes letter, 
tugse commonly employed as a noun collective to sig- 
wify pricting letters: see also lower. Ty’-pal, a. 

Ty-poy!-ra-phy, (-fe, 163) 105: s. Art of printing 

Ty-pog’-ra-pher, 8. A printer. 

Typ'-o-graph’’-t-cal, 88: a. Pertaining to printing 

‘ograpaic is the same. 

Typ'-o-graph”-t-cal-ly, ad. By printing. 

Typg, s. An emblem, a sign, a symbol; especially 
that by which something future is prefigured. 

To Type, v. a. To typify. (Disused.] 

Typ’-ic, Typ’-s-cal, a. Emblematic, figurative. 

Typ’-t-cal-ly, ad. In a typical manner. 

Typ’-i-cal-ness, 8. State uf being typical. 

To Typ’-i-fy, v. a. To show in emblem. 

eg The words Typugraphy, Typographical, &e., are 
used only by old authors in senses related to the 
words immediately preceding. 


Typ/-o-cos”-my, 151: s. Representation of the world. 
TYPHUS, ti’-fus, 163: ¢ A slow fever, or om 
whicl) consumes as by a smouldering heat: it is oftea 
nerd adjectively: Ty'pAvid, (adj.) resembling typhus. 
TYRANT =ti!-rdnt, s. (Spenser uses Tyran.) An 
absolute monarch; more commonly, an absolute mo 


parch ruling with oppression and cruelty; a cruel, 
severe Master. 


Tyn!-an-ness, (tir’-dn-néas, 92, 129) s. A female 
tyrant, 

Tyr’-an-ny, 8. * Absolute monarchy ; unresisted and 
cruel power ; rigorous command; a tyraut’s kingdom. 

Tyr’-an-niny, a. Acting a tyrant's past. (Spens.} 

Tyr’-an-nows, 120: a. Tyrannical. 

Tyr’-an-nows-ly, ad. With tyrannical force. 

To Tyr’-an-nize v.n. anda. To play the tyrant: 
—act, (Miltou.} To compel by tyranny. 

Ty-ran’-nic, 88: ) 105: a. Pertaining toor sult 

Ty-ran’-ni-cal, } ing a tyrant. 

Ty-ran/-nt-cal-ly, ad. As a tyrant. 

Ty-ran’-nt-cide, s. Act of killing a tyrant; one 30 
kills a tyrant. 

TY RE.—See Tire. 

TYRO, tir’-d, 45 : 8. A beginner in learuteg. 

TYTHE, &c.—See Tithe, &c. 

TZAR, &c.—See Cuar, &e. 


Tu phagk 


U. 


U, which in most dictionaries is confounded with V. 
although jn sound no letters can be more distine. # 
popularly the twentieth letter of the alphabet, uwag3 
really the twenty-first: ece J: its sounds are the 3a, 
10th, (9th, 2th, 39th, 40th, 49th, and 50th eens 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gatd-way: chip’-man: pd-pa’: law: godd: j’65, fe. yew, 55: 0, 0,4, &e. mute, 17), 
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of the schemes prefixed: its alphabetic sound, though 
jaesiny fur a vowel, ineludes also a consonant; (see 


rin. 9;) but in combination this sound ven becomes 
U0: (see Prin. 109.) With o pretixed it forms a di- 
graph properly for the 3lst and 32d elements, but 
liable to be variously sounded: (sce Prin, 123.) As 


un abbreviation it occurs in the dates of Roman 


annals; thus U. C. 500 mean Urbe Condita 500, or 
the city having been built 500 years: Cl. is an abbre- 


viation of Ultim», “in the last'’—month understoorl, 
UBEROUS, w’-bér-tis, 120; a. Fruitful, copious. 
\’-ber-ty, &. Fruitfulnese. (Florio, 16133.) 


UBIETY, b-bi’-d-tdy. 84: 8. State of having a 


local relation,—whereness: Ubtca’tion is the gaine. 


(Scholastic.) 

U-nig’-ui-rar-y, (b-bick’-wé-td r-ty, 188) a. and 
8. Existing every where:—s. Que who exists every 
where; 
Christ. 

U-hig/-z0-tar-+-ness, 2. Ubiquity. (Fuller.) 

U-big’-wi-ty, 105: 2. Omnipresence. 

UDDER=ud"der, 8. The vag with the dugs of a 
cow or other large animal. 

Ud'-dered, 114: a, Furnished wih an udder. 

UGLY, tig’-ldy, @. Deformed, disagreeable to sizht 
by qualities opposite to beauty ; hateful ; disagreeable. 

Ug’-li-ly, ad. In an ugly manner, or with ugly 
app-aranee, 

wli-ness, ¢. Quality of being ugly. 

UKASE=xd-kiace’, 152: 8. A proclamation or im- 
perial order of the Czur. 

ULCER=il-cer, s. A sore that has continued 
some time, and is attended with discharge, 

Ul!-cered, 114: @. Grown into an ulcer. 

fo Ul-cer-ate, v. n. and a. To turn tu an uleer. 

Ul’-cer-a"-tion, 8. An ulcerating ; an ulcer. 

Ui’-cer-ous, 120: a, Having ulcers, alcered. 

Ul’-cer-ows-ness, 8, State of being ulcerous, 

U.!-cus-o1.k, (-kiis-sl, 156, 101) « A little ulcer. 

ULIGINOUS, b-lid'-gé-niis, 120: a. 
—slimy, muddy. 

Uv’-.ae, 99: 8. The quantity which a cask wants 
of being full iu consequence of the oozing of the liquor. 

UI.MIN=iil’-min, s. A vegotable principle found 


in the bark of most trees, but purticulurly in that of 
the elm, 


ULNAR=dl/-nar, a. Pertaining to the elbuw-bone. 

ULTERIOR, al-térd-d-or, 43: a. Being beyond 
or on the farther side; hence, farther. 

U!-ri-matR, ae Buying farthest, or lust; intended in 
the last resort. 

U\’-tt-mate-ly, ad. In the last consequence. 

Ul'-ti-ma’-tum, [ Lat. ] s. The last offer, concession, 
or condition, that a state ne otiating with another has 
to offer: the plural is Ultima'ta: it isa word of modern 
adoption; Swift uses Ultimatiua. 

Ul’-time, 103: a. Uldmate : hence, U/tim’ity. (Obs.] 

ULTION, al-shin, 147: «. Revenge. (Brown. ] 

ULTRA, A Latio word signifying beyond. 

Us-TRa-ma-nine”, (-réns, 104) a ands. Beyond 
sea, foreign :—s. The nameofa light blue. 

U1!-T4-mon"-Tang, a. and s. Being beyond the 
mountains,—foreign ; (see Tramontane:)—s. A fo. 
reigner. 

U1/-T2.4-MUN"-DANE, a. Being beyond the world. 

ULTRONEOUS, tl-trd/-né-ts, a. Spontaneous. 

To ULULATE=iil’-6-1te,». 2. To howl. [Herbert] 

Ul’-u-la”-tion, 89: 8. A howling. 

UM BEL=tm/-b8l, s. (Compare Umbrage.) A fan- 
like inflorescence feck of a number of flower 

n 


stalks or rays nearly equal in length spreading from a 
common centre. 


That oozes, 


vne who asserts the corporal ubiquity of 


UN-A 


Um-bel’-lar, a. Like or pertaining to an umbel. 
Um-bel!-late, a Nearing or consisting of umbels. 
Umm-bel!-li-cle, 8. A partial ambel. 
Um’-bel-lif"-er-cus, a. Producing umbels. 
UMBER=am’-ber, s. A fossil used asa brown 


pigment, numed trom Ombria iu Italy, where it was 
first obtained. 


To Um’-ber, v. & To colour with umber; to shade 
or darken, (Shaks. jy hence Umbcrei, shaded; but 
this may also be allied to Umbrage, &c. 

UMBILIC= am-bil/-Tck, 8 The mivel. (Herbert.} 

Um-bil’#-cal, a. Pertaining to the navel. See Sup, 

Um!-1es, 101, 143: 3 pd. A deer’s entrails. 

Un!-Bo, 8. The poluted bose of a buckler. See Sup. 

UM BRAGE=im-brigs 8. Shae, screen of trees; 
shadow; that which produces shade or gloom of hu- 
monr,—notiou of injury, resentment, offence. 
m-bra!-geous, (-j tis) 90: a. Shady; in old use 
obscure. 


Um-bra’-geows-ness, s. Shadliness, 
Um-brat/-ic, Um-brat’-i-cal, 88: a. Shadowy ; 


typical; B. Jon. applies it to those who keep within 
doors. 


Um-bra/-tiows, (-sh’tis) 90: @. Disposed to take 


umbrage, captious, Wotton.) 


Uni’-bra-ule, 105: a. Unsnbstantial, unreal: 18, 


Jon, accents the second nyllalle. 


Un-snki/-14, &. A portable sereen which opens ana 


folds, used as a protection from rain or the rays of the 
sun: if used for the latter purpose ouly, itis in Eng. 
land usually called a parasol: by our ulder authors it 
is also called [Mm'brel and Umbrel'lo, 

Un" -uriesne’, s. Visor of a helmet. (Spenser.] 


Us-wnos!-i-ry, 8. Shadiness. (Brown.) 


UMPIRE=im)’.pire. s. One called in to decide a 


question when the previous judges are equally divided 
iu opinion; a sole arbitrator, 


Zo Um’-pire, v. a. Todecide as an umpire. (Bacon.] 
Um’-pi-rage, 105: 2. Arbitration. 
UN-, A Saxon prefix equivalent to the privative A- fe 


Greek derivatives, and to Ja. when used us a priv. 
tive in words from Latin and French. In adjectives 
it is uniformly interpretable by nu?, in substantives 
by the want or absence uf; and in verbs ee conse- 

uently in their passive participles, which are hence 
Hable to two menuings) it almost always signilies 
the reversing or anoulling of the action or state ex. 
pressed by the verb, Before passive participles it is 
used spontaneously to form adjectives, and every ad- 
jective so formed is legitimate, though no example of 
its previous use may be found. It is employed almost 
with the same freedom to give a negative Meaning to 
established adjectives; but this liberty may be carried 
too far, and some of the compounds thus formed by 
our old writers will scarcely bear imitation in modern 
style. Compounds formed with adjectives coined for 
the purpose of setng Joined with ft, are still more unsafe 
to be copied, though with modern authority to back 
them: (See Unalmsed.) It is further observable, 
that many compounds which in old page are 
formed with Un, modern style prefers to furm with In, 
though the latter prefix is far more ambiguous: (See 
ie The geueral rule seems to be, that Urn should be 
used before Saxon adjectives, but Ja before those of 
decidedly classical affinity: thus we sa Unbecoming, 
bat ; yet many cum pounds of Ur with adjec- 
tives of Latin parentage are established, as Ungener- 
ows. It will be unnecessiry, as ind-ed it would be 
almost endless, to give all the words that may Icyiti 
mately be formed with Un: the object in those that 
follow is to furnish a sufficient specimen of such as 
may be used, and to distinguish quaint, obsolete, of 
unusual compounds by the authors’ names of best 
authority who use them. 


UNABLE, Un-a'-bl, 101 : a, (See Un..) Not able, 


weak. 
Un-a’-ble-neas, s. Foabilty: for this Inst word Mil. 
ton's prose gives Unability, which is disused. 


The sign = ts used after modes of spelling that have no regularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, ¢. e. mission, 165: vizh-in. i. e. vision, 163 : hin 166: then, 166, 
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UN-A 


UN , iu the sense of nol, forms a legitimate aljective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted, 


Un’-4-n01.-tsH-4-BL8. 101: @. That may not be 
abolished. (Miltun: prose.) 
Un!-ap-sors’-4-BLE, UL: a, 
(Davy.] 
Un'-ac-cun”-TEp, a. Not accented. 
Un’-ac-cep’-ta-BLE, 101: a. Not sceeptable; not 
pleasing. @a~ See the note after Accipicnt, 
Un'-ac-cep”-ta-bly. ad. Unpleasingly. 
Un’-ac-cep”-tu-ble-ness, s. State of not pleasing. 
Un!-ac-cxs"-sI-BLE, @. Inaccessible. [Herbert.] 
Un!-ac-com"-n0-va-TED, @. Unfurnished with ex- 
ternal conveniences. (Shaks.] 
Un’-ac-com”-mvu-da-ting, @. Not obliging. 
Us!-ac-com"-pa NIED, 116, 114: a. Unattended. 
Us!-ac-com!/-pLisHED, (-plisht, 114, 143) a. 
Not accomplished: Milton uses the subs. Ur‘accom”™- 


bshinent, 

Pee Others eompounds are OUn‘'abased™: Un'ahashed”; 
Cn'ihated, Ua'ana*ting; Un'abhre' viated ; Un'abet”- 
ted; Un'abjured'’; Un'abvi" ished ; Un'abridged”; Un. 
ai’rogated ; Un'absulved” ; Un'absurbed”; Un'accef’- 
erated; Un'accept"ed; Unaccord”ing; &e. (See the 
Jeadiug vote.) 

UNACCOUNTABLE, iin’-ic-kownt”-d-bl, 
101: a. (See Un-.) Not explicable; uot subject or 
responsible. 

Un’-ac-count’’-a-ble-ness, s. Strangeness: this is 
better than Un’accuuntalal”ity, which Swif uses. 

Un’-ac-count”-a-bly, ad. Inexplicably. 

Uneac’-cu-rate, a. Inaccurate. [Boyle.] 

Un’-ac-cus"-romEp, 114: a. Not habituated, with 
to; not usnal, new. 

Un-a!-cnina, (-king, 161) a. Not aching. 

Un’-ack-now!/-EpGeEp, (-n6l’-édyed, 136, 114) 
a. Not acknowlcdyed. 

Un!-ac-quainr!-xp, 188: a. Not known: when 
followed by wth, it signifies not kuowiuy or familiar? 

Un'-ac-quaint”-ance, s. Want of familiarity, fol- 
lowed by toth: Whiston uses Un’ urquaint” edness. 

Ux-ac’-rEv, a. Not put in executiun. 

Un-ac!- tive, a. Having no employment; not busy ; 
(Milton.) Jnactire is the usual word, particularly io 
the senses of uct lively, not efficacious, inert. 

Un-ac"-tu-a’-ted, 147: a. Not actuated. 

Un!-av-minkp", a. Not regarded with honour. 

Un‘-ad-mi’-ring, @. Not admiring. 

Un’-a-pu1."-Ter-aTR, a. Unaduiterated. (Addison. } 

Un!-a-dul”-ter-ate-ly, ad Without spurious mixture. 

GN’-ap-ven”-ru-nocs, 147, 120: a. Not adven- 
turous. (Milton.) 


Not abeorbuble. 


@sy° Other compounds are Un‘accred*ited; Ualachicved*, 


Unlachiev"able; Unludipt"ed; Un'admon"ished; Un'- 
adored’; Un'adorned”; Un’udultera'ted; &c. (See the 
lending note.) 
UNADVISED, un!-dd-vized”, 151: a. (See Un-.) 
Not circumspect ; done without thought; rash, 
Un/-ad-vi"'-sed-ly, od, Rashly, indiscreetly. 
Un’-ad-vi’-sed-ness, s. Imprudence. 
Un!-ad-vi'".sa-ble, a. Not expedient. 
UNAFFECTED=unl-aI-féct”-éd, a. (See Un-.) 
Not nffected; hence, from the different seuses of 
affected,—not moved,—not laboured,—not hy pocriti- 
cal,—uot having affectation of behaviour. 


Un/-af-fect"-ed-ly, ad. In reality. 
Un/-al-fect’-ing, a. Not pathetic. 
Un’-af-fec"-tion-ate, $9: a, Wanting affection. 
Un/-av-viicr’-ep, a. Free from trouble. 
Us!-4-Grer!'-4-BLR, a. Not consistent. 
Un’ea-pree’-a-ble- ness, s. Unsuiiablences, 


UN-A 


UN-, in the sense of not, forms a iegitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-aiw-ep, a. Not assisted, not helped. 
Un-aid’-a-ble, a. Not to be helped. (Shaks.J 
Un-aim’-1na, @. Having no aim. 
Un-a!-1.JEN-4-81.E, 90: a. Inalienable. (Swift) 
Un’-an-Lavev”, a. Not impaired by mixture. 
Un’-an-.1ep", 106: @. Having no powerful relation ; 
having po commun nature, not congenial 
Un’'-al-li’-a-ble, a, That cannot be allied. (Cheyne! 
Un’-at-1.ovep”, a. Nut alloyed. 
Un'-areiu’’-rina. 109: a. Not alluring. [Mitford’ 
Un-armsev’, (-tmazd, 139, 143, 114) a. Not 
having received alms. (Polluk ; Course of Time, b. iii: 
io this, a modern work of very great force of thought, 
are many hew words of the same description, not jus- 


tified by former authority, as Uxep’itaphed, Unpan’e- 
plied, &c.) 


Un-41.1/-EREb, (-dwl’-terd, 112, 114) a. Not 
changed. 

Un-alt’-er-a-ble, a. Unchangeable, immutable. 

Un-alt’-er-a-bly, ad. Unchangeably. 

Un-alt'-er-u-ble-ness, s. Immutability. 

Us'-am-B16"-u-ous, 120: a.°Clear, plain. 

Un’-am-big’-u-cus-ly. ad. Plainly. 

Un!-am-b1T’'-10Us, (-bish’-Ux,90) a. Not ambitious. 

Un!-4-MEND"-4-BI.E, @. Not to be mended. [Pope.] 

Un-al-mr-a-31.F, 90, 101: a. Not amiable. 

Un’-a-MusEv", (-muzed, 151) a. Not amused. 

Un’-a-mu”-sing, a. Not amusing. 

Un’-a-mu"-sive, (-ctv, 152, 105) a. Unamnsigg. 

Un!-4-Na1./-0-Gous, 120: a. Not unalugous. 

Un’-an-a-log’-i-cal, (-ldd!-gé-c@l) a. Withont 
proper relation, 

Un!-4-NELED”, (-d-neéled’) a. Not having received 
extreme unction, (Shaks.] 

Un-an’-1-ma"-TRD, a. Not vivifled; spirithes; ia 

‘which latter sense Jnan‘ante is better. 

Un-an/-i-ma’”-ting, a. Not producing animation. 

eq Other compounds are Unag'itated; Un'ulurmed?; 
Un‘amuzed”; Unan'alyzed; Uvantchored; Unan'gelar; 
Un'anneanted"; Un'axcered”; Untunnoyea"; Unazuia!- 
ed; &c. (See the leading note.) 

aes UNANIMITY, &c.—See with 

nit, &e. 

UNANSWERED, tn-an/-serd, 145, 36, 114: a, 
(See Un..) Nut answered ; not refuted; not suitably 
returned, 

Un-an’-swer-a-ble, a. Not refntable. 

Un-an/-swer-a-bly, ad, Beyond refutation. 

Un!-4-Poc"-ny-PHaAt, (-fal, 163) a. Not apocry- 
phal, not doubtful. (Milton: prove.] 

Un/-ap-PaLLep”, (-pawld. 112, 114) @. Not daunted. 

Un’-ap-par”-BLLED, 114: @. Not cluthed. [Bacon] 

Un!-ap-Pa”eRENT, a. Obscure, not visible. 

Un!-aP-PEAL-4-B1.F, a. Not admitting appeal. [South.] 

Un!-ap-PEasepD", 151, }14: @. Not pacified. 

Un’-ap-peas”-a-bl-, a. Implacable. [Milton.] 

Un-ap’-Pi.f-c4-B1.E, @. Inapplicable, (Locke :] Mil- 
ten in his prose uses Un'appli"able. 

Un’-ap-plied”, 106 : a. Not specielly applied. 

Un’/-aP-PRE-HEND"-KD, a, Not understood: Unap- 


prehensible and Unapprehensive are vow replaced by 
Lnapprehensible, &c. 


Un!-ap-proacu”<gp, a. Inaccessible. [Milton.] 
Un’-ap-proach”-a-ble, a. Inaccessible. 
Un’-aP-PROVED”, (-prddvd, 107) a. Nut approved. 
@a~ Other compounds are Un'appriced*; Un'a ” prt- 
ated; &c. (See the leading ‘iotes) sia 


UNAPT=un-apt, a. (See Un-.) Not apt; dul' 


The a:-bemes entire, and the prineiples to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: gite’-wdy: chip’-mdn: pd-pi’: law: 
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UN-B 


UN.-, in the seuse uf af. forms a leyiiimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


not realy; unfit, with & before a verb, and fur before 
a poun. 

Un-apt’-ly, ad. Unfitly, improperly. 

Un-apt’-ness, s. Inaptitude. [Shaks. Loche.] 

Un-aw’-ouep, 114: a. Not disputed: B. Jousoa 
uses it, after the Latiu idiom, for not censured. 

To Un-arwm’, v. a. To divest of armour or arms, as 
intending not to fight; rarely, to disarm. 

Un-armed’, a. Not having armour or weapons. 

Un-arv’-vot,117 : a. Uniearned. (Waterhouse, 1653.) 

Un-art’-ful,@. Artless. [Congreve.] Wanting skill 

Un-art’-ful-] -ly, ad. Without art. 

Un-ar’-ti-fic”-ial, a. Inartificial. 

Un-asxep, (-askt, 114, 143) a. Unsolicited ; ‘ot 
sought by entreaty or care. 

w/eas-pec’-Tive, 105: a, 

inattentive. (Feltham.) 

Un'-as-ri"-RING, a. Not ambitious. 

Un/-as-xatrn Ep’, 114: a. Not assailed. 

Un'-as-sail’-a-ble, a. That cannot be assailed. 

Un’-as-saYEv", a. Unessayed. (Milton ] 

Un’-as-su"-MiNG, a. Not assuming or arrogunt 

Un’-as-sonen"”, (-d-shodord’, 149) a. Not confident; 
not to be trusted: nut inaured: 

Un’-4-ToneD", Lid: a. Not expiated. 

Un’-a-to"-na-ble, a. Not to be appeased : but 
Milton seems to use the word jaa arly in the phrase 
“Unatenable matrimony,” ¢ e. matrimony which 
canuoat be re ulnerd to oneness oF unity. 

Un!-at-racHen”, 114, 143: a. Not attached or 
united; not arrested, in a legal sense. 

Un!-at-Tain"-4-B1. E, 101 : a. That cannot be guined. 

Un’-at-tain’”-a-ble-ness, s. State cf being unat.- 
tainable. 

Un!-ar-remPt”’-ep, 156: a. Untried, not assayed. 

Un!/-aterenp!-rv, a. Having no attendanw or fol- 
lowers; unaccompanied, forsikep. 

Un"-at-tend’-ing, a. Not atteniing. 

Un’-at-ten’’-tiv e. 103 : a. Inattentive. (Tatler.) 

Un!-4-vait'-4-B1.8, a. Not available. 

Un/-a-vail’’-a-ble-ness, s. Inefficacy. 

Un/-a-vail” “ing, @. lueffectual, useless. 

Un’ea-voin!-gn, @. Unavoidable. (Shaks.] 

Un’-u-void”-u-ble, a. luevitable. 

Un’ ~a-void"’ ebly ad. Inevitably. 


Not having a view to; 


Un!-a-void"-a-ble-ness, 8. Inevitability. 

Un sia cats (-warkt. 143) \e. Not awa- 

Un!-4-w all -K ENED, (-wa'-knd, 114) J kened; not 
roused. 


em~ Other compounds are Un‘arra‘gned”; Un arrayed” ; 


Unarrived’; Unas’pivated; Un'assist’ “ed, Un'assist- 
ing; Un’attached” ; Un’atttial’ed; Un'attest'ed: Un’. 
attracted; Un! augment” ed; Un'authen"tic, Un'au- 


thea”ticated; Unawthorized; Un ‘aveaged’; Un'avowed” ; 
&e. (See the leadinz note. ) 

UNAWA RE=in’-d-ware’, a.andad. (See Un-.) 
Without thought, inattentive :—adv. Unawares, 

Un’-a-wares", 151: ad. Unexpectedly, suddenly 
old authors use At unawares. 

Un-awen’, | 14: a. Not awed ; undaunted. 

Un-packEeD’, (-backt, 143) a. Not taught to bear 
the rider; not countenanced nor aided. 

Tu Un-sat!-Last, 12: ¥. a. To free from ballast. 

Un-hal’-last-ed. a. Not furnished with ballast, une 
steady: Addison uses Unballast. 

Un-panp/-.:p, a, Wanting a string or band. 

To Unesan’, v. a. To remove a bar from, to open. 

Un-sars’-ep, a. Not sbaved: thus it occurs in 
Shaks.; but it may mean wanting a barb, as a dart. 


UN-B 


UN-. in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-sark ep’, (-barkt, 143) a. Stripped of bark, 
(acon :] at present we use Barked with the same 
meaning. 

N-BASH’-vUL, 117: a. Impudent, shameless. 
Un-sa!-rup, a. Not repressed, not blunted. (Shaks.] 
Un-satuep’, 114: a. Not bathed. (Dryden.) 

To Un-say’, v. a. To free from the restraint of mounds, 
to set open. [Norris.] 

Un-sean-a-31., (-hard-d-bl, 100) a. Inzut. 
ferable. (Siduey.) 

Un-b-ur'-ing, a. Bringing no fruit. 

Un-seat’-EN, 11d: a. Not beaten; untrod. 
Un-seacr’-£ous, (-biite’-ytis, 147) a. Not bean. 
teous, plain, (Hammoud :] South uses Unbeauri ful. 
To Un’-pr-come”, (-cum, 107) v. a. To misbe- 

come, [Sherlock.] 

Un’-be-com’-ing, a. Indecorous. 

Un’-be-com"-ing-ly. ad. Indecorously. 

Un!-he-com”-ing-ness, s. Indecorum. 

To Un-sep’, v.. To raise from a bed. [Is. Walton.; 

To bean -BE-GET’, v. a. To deprive of existence. 
(Dryden.] 

| Un’-be-got", Un!-be-got”-ten, L14:a. Not besot ; 
not yet born; having always been. 

To Un!-ge-auiie”, 106: v. a. To andeceive. 

Un-se/-1na, a. Not existing. (Brown. } 

@@y> Other compounds are Unbak-d’; Unbalanced: Un. 
ban’nered : Un'baptized; Unaha’tered ; Uneard’ edi 
Un'besitt’ing; Un'befriend ed ; Un’begun” ; Un'hehela” 
&e. (See the leading note.) 

UNBELIEF, tn’-bé-le:f”, 103: 6. (See Un.) 
Incredulity ; infidelity. 

To Un’- be-lueve”, 189: v. @. To discredit. [Wotton.] 

Unl!.be-liev-er, 36: s. An infidel. 

Un'-be-liev’-iny, a. Infidel. 

Un!-a-tovep”, (-luvd, 107) a Not beloved. 

To Un-nxnp’, v. a. To free from flexure ; to relix, 
to remit; to relax effemminately. 

Un-bend’-ing, a. Not suffering flexure; not yield 
ing. resolute ; devoted tn relaxation. 

Un-bent’, a. Relaxed; nut strained ; 
or subdued. 

Un-ben“-£-VICED, (<ffst, 114, 143) @. Not pre 
ferred to a tnetice. 

Un’-pe-nicur’-ep. (-ni’-téd, 115, 162) a. Never 
visited by darkness. 

Un’-pr-nie@n", (-nine, 115) @. Malignant. 

To Un’-Be-wircu", v. a. To free from fiscination. 

To Un-sie48, 9. «. To free from bias. 

Orne cee, (-bi’-dst, 114, 143) a. Not biased ; 

rtial. @@ See Biassed. 

Un-bi i/-assed-ly, ad. Impuartially. (Locke) 

Un-bi'-assed-ness, s. Impartiality. (Bp. Hall.) 

Un-siw’, a. Not commanded; sponta. 

Un-Bip/-pDEn, 114:) neous; uninvited. 

Un-sia/-or-xb, @. Free from bigotry. 

To Un-smv’,, (-bined, 115) 0. &. To loose, tv untia 

Un-hound’, a. Not bound. 

To Un-nisn’-op, v. a. T deprive of episeupal ord: 1s 
fSouth.} 

To Un-siT, v. a. To remove the bit from 

U n-bit!-ted, a. Unbridled, unresirained. 

Un-siamkp’, 114: @. Blameless. 

Un-bla’-ma-ble, a, Not blamable. 

Un-bla’ ~ma-bly, ad. Innucently. 

Un-bia!-ma-ble-ness, s. Innocence. 


not crushed 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Contonants: mish un, #. €. mission, 169: vizh-un, &, ¢. vision, 169); atu, 1G6G) then, 166. 
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UN-B 


UN-. in the sense of not, furms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, thongh not inserted. 


Un-bLem’-1sHxD, (-Isht, 114, 143) a. Not ble 


mished. 

Un-blem!-ish-a-ble, 2. Not capable of blemish. 

Un-sizncugn’, (-bléntcht, 114, 143) a. Un- 
shrunk, undiminished, unconfounded. [ Miltun.) 

Un-blench’-ing, a. Unshrinking. 

Un-sLesskv’, (-blést, 114, 143) a. Not blessed: 
accursed; wretched, unhappy. 

Un-s1.00n'¥, (-bliid’-¢y, 123) a. Not stained with 
blood; not shedding blood; not cruel. 

Un-blood’-ied, a. Not stained with blood. (Shaks.} 

Un-si.own’, (-blon, 125) a. Having the bud yet 
unexpanded; not extiuguished: not raised by wind. 

Un-soast’-vuL, 117: a. Modest. (Thomson.] 

Un-nov’-1gp, 114: @. Incurpureal; freed frum the 
body. 


y 

To Un-sout’, (-boult, 116) v. a. To remove a bolt 
from, to unfasten 

Un-belt’-ed, a. Unthstened: it also means not sifted 
by a bolter ; hence, coarse. gross. 

Un-uown’-NeT-xD, a, Having no hat or bonnet on. 

Un-sook!-1sn, 118: @. Not addicied to books; not 
cultivated by erudition. 

Un-sorn’/, a. Not born,—future. 

Un-Bor’-rowen, (-rdde, 114) a. Genuine, native. 

gr Other compounds are Un’bemonaed™; Un" enev"o- 
lent; Un'bescem”ing ; Un'besuuyht’; Un'bespo"hen ; 
Un’bestowed” ; Unbetrayed” ; Un'bewailed”; Unbit’ ; 
Unblasted ; Unbleed’ings Unblend'ed s Unblight’ed; 
Unblind’ed ; Unbluss'oming ; Unbluntied; Unbviled’ ; &e. 
(See the leading note.) 

To UNBOSOM, tn-bdz’-im, 107, 18: c. a. 
(See Un-.) To reveal iu confidence ; to disclose. 

lJNenor’-romgp, (-tomd, 114) a. Bottomless, 
(Milton;) having uo reliance, {fammond.] 

Un-novaar’, (-bawt, 126, 162 ) a. Not bought; 
not fading a purchaser, 

UnsBouNnD,—See To Unbind. 

Un-sounp-sp, a. Not bounded, unlimited. 

Un-bound!-ed-ly, cd. Withvut bounds. 

Un-bound!.ed-ness, s. Freedom from bounds. 

Un-sount’-gous, (-yiia, 146) 147: a. Not boun- 
teous, : 

To Un-sow’, 31: v. a. To unbend. (Fuller.} 

Un-bowed’, 1143 a. Not beut. 

@™ See To Bow. 

Un-sowweEn!, (-bowd=ebode, 125) a. Not arched. 

To Un-sow'-g1, 31: v. a. To eviscerate. 

. To Unesracr’, v. a. To loosen, to relax. 

Un-srancugp’, 114, 143: a. Not ramified. 

Un-braach! ing, a. Not dividing into branches. 

70 Un-sreast’, (-brést, 120) v. a. To disclose. 

Un-sreatnep’, 114; a. Not exercised. 

Un-breath’-ing, @. Unanimated. (Shaks.] 

Un-urep’,a. Not well bred, mde, not taught. 

Un-nrercueD’, (-britcht, 119, 114. 143) a. Not 
yet breeched ; loosed (as a snip) from the breechinys. 

Un-nripep’, 114: a. Not bribed, not hired. 

Un-bri'-ba-ble, @. Not to be bribed. [Feltham.] 

To Un-snri'-p1.£, v. a. To free from the bridle. 

Un-bri/-dled, a. Unrestrained, licentious. 

Un-sroxr’, te Not broken; nut weakened; not 

Un-sro/-K en, { tamed. 

To Un-suc’-k.F, v. a, To loosen from buckles. 

To Un-soinn’, (-bild, 120) v. a. To demolish. 

Un-bailt’, a. Not yet built. 

Un-nor’-1Ep, (-b&r/-id, 109, 114) a. Not buried. 

Un-nuangy’, Unesurnr, a. Not burnt. 


UN-C 


UWN-, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though vot inserted. 


ee 
Un-bum’-ing, a. Not consuming by heat. [Digby] 
To Un-sun’-ruen, (-thn, 114) 7. @. To rid of a 


load ; to throw off; tu discharge of what lies heavy on 
the mind. 


To Un-nvur’-ton, 114: ©. a. To loose from battons. 

To UN-caGE’, v. a. To loose from a 

To Un-catm’, (-chm,122) v.@. To disturb. | Dryden} 

Un-can/-pin, a. Void of eanduur. 

Un’!-c4-Non"-1-c41., a. Not agreeable to the canone ; 
{Barrow :] hence, Uncanon’icalness. 

To Un-caP,, v. a. To remove a cap or cover fron. 

Un-ca!-p4-B1.£, a. Incapable. [Locke.] 

Un-carep’-for, a. Not regarded. 

Unx-car’-NaTE, a. Not incarnate. (Brown.} 

To Un-case’, (-kiice, 152) v.a. To disengage from a 
covering; to strip. 

Un-cauaar’, (-cihwt. 162) a. Not yet canght. 

Un-cau/-rrovs, (-sh’tis, 117). Ineantions. [Drya.} 

Un-ceas’-ina, 152: a. Not ceasing, continual 

Un-ceas’-ing-ly, ad. Incessantly. 

Un’-cr-1.esr"-141, (-ya@l, J46) a, 
(Young. } 
N’-cER-B-M0”~ 1-008, 120: @. Not ceremonions.. 

@H™ Other compounds are ('nbrewed’ ; [ Inbroth’erly ; Un- 
bruised’; Uinbus‘ied; Uncal'cined; Uncal’culauted: U'n- 
calied’; Uncan'celled; U'ncan'opied ; Uncap’ tivated ; 
Uncar’peted; Uncau ed’; Uncefebrated; Uncen'sured ; 
&e. (See the leading note.) 


UNCERTAIN=in-cer’-tdne, a. (See Un-.) Not 


knowing with certainty; not certainly knowa; un- 
settled. 


Un-cer’-tain-ly, ad. Not surely? not confidently. 

Un-cer’-tained, a. Made uncertain, [Ralegh.] 

Un-cer!-tain-ty, s. State of being uncertain. 

Un-cus!-s4nt, a. Incessant. (Mure.] 

To Un-cnain’, v. a. To free from chains. 

Un-cnanaep’, (-chainged. 111) a. Not altered - # 
sometimes means unchangeable. 

Un-chan’-yving, a. Suffering no change. 

Un-change’-a-ble, a. Immutable. 

Un-change’-a-bly, ad. Immutably. 

Un-change’-a-ble-ness, s. Immutabiity. 

To Un-cHanaer’, v. a. To retract an acousation 
against, (Shaks.;) to remove a charge from. 

es Uther compounds are Unchar‘acteris"tic ; 
charged’, (anloadesl;) &e. (See the leading note.) 

UNCHARITABLE, tn-char’-é-td-b!, 101: a. 
(See Un-.) Not charitable. 

Un-char-i-ta-bly, ad. In an uncharitable manner. 

Un-char-i-ta-ble-ness, 2. Want of charity. 

To Un-cHARM’. v. a. To release froma charm. 

Un-charm’-ing, a. Not charming. [Dryden.)} 

Un-cna’-ry, a. Not wary, not cautious, 

Un-cu ste, (-chaist, 1 11) a. Not chaste, not pure. 

Un-chaste’-ly, ad. Lewdly. 

Un-chas’-ti-ty, ( ~chas’-td-tdy, 92) s. Incontinence. 

Un’-cu as-TisED”, (-tized, 151) a. Not yanished : 
not restrained; unawed, 

Un’-chas-ti*-sa-ble, a4. That cannot be chastised. 
{Milton.] 

Un-curcxen, (-chéckt, 114) a. Not checked. 

Un-cuger’-vot, 117: a. Sad, gloomy. 

Un-cheer’-ful-ness, s. Melancholy, sadnesa. 

Un-cheer’-y, a. Dull, not enlivening. (Sterne.} 

To Un-cum’, (-chikd, 115) v. @. To verenve o! 


children, (Shaks. ;] to make unworthy of the parent 
(Wp. Hall) . 


Not heavenly, 


Ur- 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels : pate’-way : chap’-man: pda-pal: law : 
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UN-C 


UN-, in the sense of sof, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-cnaist’-14n, (-crist’-yan, 146, 147) a. Con- 
trary to Christianity; infidel. 

Ty Un-christ’-san, v. a. To deprive of Christian 
qualities or characteristics: this is the old verb as 
used by South; modern speakers use To Unchristianize. 

Un-christ’-tan-ly, a. and ad. Contrary or cuntrarily 
to Christianity. 

Un-christ’-zan-nese, 8. Contrariety to Christianity. 
(K. Charles.]. 

To Un-cHURCH’,, v. a. To deprive of the character 
ofa church ; to expel from a church. (Soath.) 

@ar Other compounds are Usachewed’, &e. (See the 
leatling note.) 

UNCIAL, tn’-sh’d@l, a. and s. (This is not a com- 
poend of the prefix Un-.) Belonging to letters of a 

arge round size, but not capitals :—s. Au uncial letter. 

UN’-CI-NATE, @. Hooked at the end. [Bot.] 

UNCIRCUMCISED, in-cer’-cum-sized"”, a. 
(See Un-.) Not circumcised. 

Un-cir’-cum-cis”-ion, (-cizh’-tn, 90) 8. Omission 
of circumcision. 

Un-crr’-cum-ecarsep, 114: a. 
limited. 

Un-cin’-CUM-6PECT, @. Not circumspect. 

Un-err!-cum-sTaN’-TIAL, 147: a. Unimportant. 
{ Brown.) 

Un-civ-11L, a. Not civil, rade, impolite. 

Un-civ’-il-ly, ad. Impolitely, rudely. 

Un-civ’-il-ized, 114: a. Barbarous ; coarse. 

To Un-crasp’, 11: v. a. To open by loosening a 
clasp or clasps. 

Un-cras’-s1c, Un-ct.as’-87-CAt., 83: a. Not classic. 

ex” Other compounds are Unclaimed’; Unaclar’ified ; 
&ec. (See the leading uote.) 

UNCLE, any’-cl, 158,101: s. (This is no com- 
pound of the prefix Un.) The brother of one’s father 
or mother; it is also applied custumuarily to the hus- 
band of one’s aunt, 

UNCLEAN zeun-clene’, a. (See Un-.) Foul, dirty; 
foul with sin ; not purified by ritual practices; lewd, 
uochaste. - 

Un-clean’-nesa, s. State of being unclean. 

Un-curan-1y, (-clén’-ldy, 120) a. Foul; anchaste. 

Un-clean’-li-ness, 8. Want of cleanliness. 

Un-cleansed’, (-clénzd, 151, 114) a. Not cleansed. 

Tu Uneciew’, (-cl°, 109) v. a. To undo. (Shaks.) 

To Un-c1.1NcH’, v. a. To open, as the closed hand : 
it is less properly spelled Uncleach. 

To Un-cwoa’, v. a. To disencumber of. 

To Un-cLoist’-ER, 0. a. To set at large. 

To Un-c1osr’, (-cl6ze, 137) v. a. To open. 

Un-closed’, 114: a. Opened, not enclosed. 

To Un-cr.orus , (-clothe) v. a. To strip of clothes. 

Un-clothed’, 114: a. Not clothed. 

Un-clo’-thed-ly, ad. Without clothing. [Bacon.} 

Zo Un-ct.oun’, 31: v. a. To clear from clouds, to 
unveil. 

Un-cloud’-ed, a. Clear from clouds ; unobscure. 

Un-cloud’-ed-ness, s. Openness; clearness. _ 

Un-cluud’-y, a. Not cloudy, clear. 

To Un-cLuTcn’, ©. a. To open from being close-shut. 

To Un-coir’, v. a. To put the cap off. 

Un-coifed’, (-coift, 114) a. Not wearing a coif. 

To UN-corv’, v. a. To open from being coiled. 

UNn’-cOL-LECT”-ED, a. Not collected ; not reoullected ; 
not brought together. 

Un-co1’-ovrep, (-cl’-urd, 116, 120) a. Not 
coloured ; not stained; not heightened in description. 

Un-comsev’, -coamd, 116, 156, 114) a. Not 
combed, 


Not bounded or 


UN-C 


UN , in the sense of of, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Uwn’-comE-at”-4-BLE, (-cum-at’-d-bl, 116) a 
Unattainable, inaccessible: a low corrupt word. [Tatler._ 
Un-comn’-xy, (-cm’-ldy, 116) a. Not comely. 
Un-comée-li-ness, ¢. Want of beauty or grace. 
Un-com’!-rort-4-381.B, (-cum’-fort-d-bl, 116, 38, 
101) a. Affording no oumfort; receiving no comfort 
Un-com/-fort-a-bly, ad. Without comfort. 
Un-com/-fort-a-ble-ness, s, Want of comfort. 
Uw’-com-MEND” Ev, a. Not commended. 
Un’-com-mend”-a-ble, a. Illaudable. gg See the 
note after Commendatory. 
eg Other compounds are Unclipped; Ua'congulated, 
Vn'coagulable; Uncocked’; Uncuined’; Un'com!ined” 
Un'combi”*nable ; Un’cummand’ed ; Unicommil’led; Xe. 
(See the leading note.) 
UNCOMMON=un-cém/-mon, 18 : a. (See Un-.) 
Not common, rare, not often found. 
Un-com/-men-ly, ad. Rarely, to an unusual degree. 
Un-com’-mon-ness, 8. {nfrequency, rareness. 
Un’-com-mu"'-nJ-ca-TED, @. Not communicated. 
Un!-com-mu"-ni-ca-tive, 105: a. Incommunicative. 
Un’-com-pacr”, } a. Incompact, incompacted. 
Un’-com-PacT’-zp,§ (Feltham. Addison.} 
Un-com!-pa-nizp, 116, 114: @. Unaccompanied. 
( Fairfax.) 
Un!-com-Pas’-sion-aTR, (-pash’-tin-dte, 147) a, 
Incompassionate. (Shaks.} 
Un’-com-Peu.Eep’!, 114: a. Free from cumpulsion. 
Un’-com-pel’/-la-ble, a. Not compellable. 
Un-com’-piatesanr”, (-z&nt, 151) a. Not obliging. 
Un-com’-plai-sant”-ly, ad. Discourteously. 
Un’-com-PLetTe”, a. Incomplete. (Pope.]} 
Un'’-com-P.y"-1na, a. Not obsequious. 
Uw’-com-pounv’-kp, a. Not mixed ; not intricate. 
Un/-com-pound"-ed-ness, 8. Pureness, simplicity. 
Un'-com-PRR-HEN’-srvzg, 105: a. Incomprehen 
sive, (Nouth;) incomprehensible, (Shaks.) 
Un-com’-Ppro-mi"-gina, (-ging, 151) a. Not com- 
promising, not yielding to opposite principles. 
Un’-con-ceivep"”, (-ceved, 103) a. Not thought. 
Un/-con-ceiv”-a-ble, a. Inconceivable. [Locke.} 
e@™ Other eom pounds are Un‘compen” sated; Un'com- 
plain”ing; Un’comple’ted; Un'compressed” ; &c. (See 
the leading note.) 
UNCONCERN-=eiin’-con-sern”’, 8. (Seo Un-.) 
Want of concern, absence of anxiety or interest. 
Un’-con-cerned”, 114: a. Not anxious; not affected, 
followed by with or for, but more commonly by «1; 
haviny no interest. 
Un!-con-cern”-ed-ly, ad. With unconcern. 
Un’-con-cern"-ed-ness, 8. State of unconcern. 
Un!-con-cern”-ing, a. Not interesting. (Disused. j 
Un/-con-cern”-ment, &. State of having no part or 
share in something. (South.] 
Un’-con-ciu"-pEnT, 109 : a. Inconclusive. [Halo.} 
Un’-con-cla’/-ding, a. Inconeclusive. (Locke.] 
Un/-con-cle/-ssve, a. Inconclusive. [Hammond.] 
Un’-con-cle/’-di-ble, a. Not determinable. (More.} 
Un!-con-p17’-10N-AL, (-dish’-tin-@l, 147) a. Ale 
solute, not limited by any terms. 
Un!’-con-dit"-ton-al-ly, ad. Without conditions. 
Un!-con-¥1NED”, 114: @, Free; having no limits. 
Un!-con-fi’-ned-ly, ad. Without limitation. 
Un/-con fi’-na-ble, 101: a. Unbounded. (Shaks.} 
Un!-con-¥IRMED"”, 35, 114: @. Not fortified or cow 


firmed by resolution; weak; nut having received con 
firmation. 


Un’-con-vorm”, a. Unlike, not analogous [ Milton.’ 


The sign = be need after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, ¢. e. mission, 165: vizh-tn, #. e. vision, 165; thin, 166: Ahén, 166. 
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UN-C UND 


UN-, tn the sense of not, forms a legitimate adjective | UN-, in the senee of nol, forms a legitimate adjretivs 


with any passive participle, though not inserted. — with auy passive participle, though not inserted. 
Un’-con-form”-a-ble, a. Inconsistent. | Un-co’urr-gous, (-05/urt-yiis, 146) @. Impolite. 
Un'-con-form"-t-ty, 8. Incongruity. Un-co’urt-eous-ly, ad. Uncivilty. 
Un!-con-vusep”, (-ftized, 151) a. Distinct. Un-co’urt-eous-uess, 2. Incivility. 


Un’-con-fu'-sed-ly, ad. Without confusion. 
Un’-con-vu"'-1.4-B1.E, a. Not confutable. 
Un!-con-GEALEv”, 14: a. Not concreted by cold. 
Un’-con-geal’’-a ble, a. That cannot be congealed. 
Un-con'-Ju-G41., a. Not befitting conjugal faith. 
Un'!-con-nucr’-xp, a, Not coherent, lax, vague. 
Un’-con-ni"-vina, a. Not winking at or passing by 
without penal notice. «~ 
Un-con’-quenen, (-cong’-kerd, 158, 145) a. Ne. 
vanquished ; invincible. 
Un-con'-quer-a-bie, a. Invincible. 
Un-con’-guer-a-bly, ad. Invincibly. 
UN-con!-scIoNn-4-BLE, (-con’-shun-d-bl, 101) a. 
Exceeding the limits of any just claim or expectation; 


Unreasonable: in low or colloquial use, enormous ; that 
has no regard to conscience. 


Un-con’-scion-a-bly, ad. Unreasonably. 
Un-con!-scion-a-ble-ness, «. Unreasonableness. 
Un-con’-scions, (-sh’tis, 147) a. Having no mental 
perception ; unacquainted, unknowing. 
Un-cun!-scious-ly, ad. Without perception. 
Un-con/-scivus-ness, 8. State of being unconscious. 
Tu Un-con!-sR-crits, v. a. To descerate, [South.} 
Un-con"-se-cra!-ted,a. Not yet consecrated. 
Un’-con-senr-np-te, a. Not agreed to. 
Un’-con-sent’-ing, a. Not consenting. 
N-CON'-SO-NANT, @. Ineongruous. ( Hooker.) 
Un’-con-spi-RiING-NEss, 8. Absence of plot or ool- 
lusiou of projectors. [ Boyle.) 
N-CON!-51. ANT, @. Inconstant. [Shaka ] 
Un’-con-st-ru”-Ti0N-.41,, S89: a. Not accurding 
to the principles of the constitution. 
Un’-con-sti-tu”-tion-al-ly, ad. Contrarily to the 
Jaws aud usaves of the constitution, 
Un’-con-stRainep”, L14: a. Free from constraint. 
Un’-con-etrain”-ed-ly, ad. Without constraint. 
Un’-cun-straint”, s. Freedom from cons. raint, 
Un’-con-su.1-ina, «a. Imprudent. (Sidney.] 
Un’-con-sum”-MATRE, a. Uneonsummated. [Dryden.] 
Un’-con-rent“-gb, a. Discontented. (Obs } 
Un’-con-tent”. -ing-ness, 8. Waut of power to satisfy. 
Un’-con-1rEs7”. “KD, @. Evident; not contested for. 
Un’-con-test”-a-ble, a. Incoutestable. [Locke.] 
N’-CON-TROLLED”, (-trould, 116) a. Not con- 
trolled, not resisted; not refuted. 
Un’-con-trol”-led-ly, ad. Without control. 
Un’-con-trol”-la-bie, a. ‘That cannot be contrulled. 
Un’-con-trol”-la-bly, ad. Without control, 
7v Un-corp’, v. a. To loose from cords. 
To Un-cork’, v. a. To draw the cork frum. 
Us-cor’-u-NeT-1Txp, @. Not having acoronet. (Pullok.) 
Un’-cor-nrEot”-Ev, a. Not corrected, inaccurate, 
Un-cor’-ré-gi-ble, a. Incorrigible. | 158U. ] 
Un’-con-RuPT”-Ep, a. Not corrupted. 
Un*cor-rupt”, @. lucurrupt. [Switt.] 
Un’-cor-rupt’-ed-ness, 3. Incorruptness. [ Milton.] 
éy~ Other relations are also preferably formed with In.. 
UN-COUN’-sE1.-1.4-BLE, a. Not to be advised ; not 
onsisting with pood advice. (Clarendun.] 
Un-count’-gp, a. Not counted or numbered. 
Un-count’-a-ble, a. Innumerable, (Ralegh.} 
Un-count’-gr-vert, 36, 119: @. Genuine. (Sprat.] 
To Un-cour’-Le, (-ciip’-pl, 120, 101) va. To] play as Waves :—rea. To play in eyrls as waves, 
loose (dogs] from their couples; to disjuin. Un"-du-'a -ted, a. Appearing like waves. 
The echemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Fowela: zaté-wiu: chap'-mdan: pd-pa’: ldw: gadd: j’OO, i.e. jew, 55% @, ty KC. mule, ATA, 
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Un-co’urt-ly, a. Inelegant, rude, rustie. 

Un-cu’urt-le-ness, « Rusticity ; inelegance. 

¢¢7~ Other compounds are Un’concif"iated, Un’ coacil it 
ting; Un'concoct’ed; Un’cundemned” ; Un’ condensed”, 
Un’conden’’ suble ; Un'conduct” ed; Un’ confessed’; Usa. 
con’scien” tivus ; Un'consit’ ered: Un’consumed’: Us’. 
contemacd”; Uncon’tradivf’ ed 3 Un’contrite’; Un'cor. 
frive.«’’, Un'contri’ving ; Uncun’versant; Ust/oonvert’'ed ; 
Un‘convinced”’; &e. (See the leading note.) 

UNCOUTH, iin-cdow’, 125: a, (See Un-.) In its 
original sense, unknown: odd, strange, unusual: our 
older authors accent the first syllable. 

Un-couth’-ly, ad. Oddly, strangely. 

Un-couth’- ness, 8. Oddnese, strangeness. 

To Un-cov’-Ex, (-ciiv-er, 116) v. a. To divest of 
a covering; to strip; to unrvof; to lay open; to bare 
as to the head in token of respect. 

To Un’-creE-aTR”, v. a. To annihilate. 

Un’-cre-a”-ted, a. Not created. 

Un-crev’-1-B1.&, a. Incredible. (Bacon.} 

Un-cred’-i-ta-ble, a. Discreditable, (Hammoad;} 
heuce, Uncred’itubleness, aquaint and obsolescent word. 

To Un-crown’, v. a. To deprive of a crown. 

Un-crowned’, 114: a. Not crowned. 

€g~ Othee compunnds are Unouv’enanted; Uncredited : 
Uncropped’; Uncrossed; Uncrowd’ed; Uner ys‘ tallizee, 
Uncry#tallizable; &c. (See the leading note. ) 

UNCTION, tn ‘whan, 158, 147: ¢. (This is 
no compound of the pretix Un-.) Unguent, ointmeat; 
any thing softening or lenitive; act of anvinting; spe- 
cially, the Catholie rite of anoigting in the last hours, 
commouly called extreme unction ; hence, any thing 
that melts to devotion. 

Unc’-ro-ovs, (iingk’-th-iis, 147) a. Fat, oly, 
greacy, 

Unc’-tu-ous-ness, s. Fatness, oiliuess, greasincss- 
Brown uses Unc'tuos”ity. 

Unu’-vEnt, (-wint, 145) ¢. Ointment. 

UNCULPABLE, Un-cul’-pd-bl, 1Ol: a (See 
Un-.) Inculpable, unblamable. { Hvoker.) 
N-CUL=TI-VA-TED, @ Not cultivated ; not improved 
by tillage; not civilized, rude, 

Un-cum’-BERED, ld: a, Uneneumbered. (Dryaj 

Un-cursev’, 114: @. Not restrained, licentious 

Un-curb’-a-ble, 101: a. That cannot be curbed. 

To Un-cur.’, v. a. and n. To loose from ringlets -— 
new. To fall from the state of ringlets, 

Un-curled’, 114: a. Not curled. 

Un-cur’-rent, a. Not current. (Shaks.] 

To Un-cunsr’, v, a. To free from a curse. (Shaks.} 

Un-cursed’, (-curst) a. Not carsed. 

To Un-paw’, v. a. To free from adam or ‘ound 

Un-pan’-aer-ous, (-dain’-ger-tis, 111, 120) a. 
Not danyerous, (Thomson.} 

Un-va’-rep, a. Not dated. 

@ay~ Other pe are Uncuck'olded ; Vacelled’ ; Un’- 
curtailed’; Uncet’: Undam'aged ; Undamped' ; '- 
dark’ened; &c. (See the leading uote.) 

UNDATED=in’-dé-téd, @. (This is no compuuud 
of the prefix Un-.) Waved, tising in waves. 

Un-dig’-e-nous, (-did’-gé-niis) a. Generated by 
water. 

Un’-du-lar-y, a. Playing in little waves, waving, 

Un’-du-late, a. Waved, as a leaf. [But.] 

To Un’-du-late, v. a. and n. To cause to vibrate, of 


fr 


UNDER- 


IU N-, in the sense of not. forms a legitimate adjective 


with any passive participie, though not inserted. 


Un"-du-la/-ting, a. Wavy. 

Un"-du-la/-tor-y, a. Vibratory. 

Un’-du-la”.tion, 89: s. A waving motion. 
Not daunted, intrepid. 

Un-dasnt’-ed-ly, ar/. Boldly, intrepidly. 

Un-daunt'-ed-ness, 8. Intrepidity. 

Un-dawnt!-a-b!e, a. Not to be daunted. (Bp. Hall.) 

Un-pawn’/-1na, 25: a. Not yet dawning. (Cowper.] 

To Un-veEar, (-d&f, 120) v. a. To free frum deaf- 
ness. (Shaks.] 

Un/-pr-BAUCHED”, (-badwtcht, 114) a. Pure. 


@a~ Other compounils are Undaz'zled ; Un'debused” ; &c. 
See the leading note.) e 
UN DECAGON =in-déck’-d-gén, s. (This is no 
compound of the prefix Un-.) A figure of eleves angles 
or sides. 


UNDECAYED, iin’-dé-caid", 114: a. (See Un-.) 
Not decayed, being in full strength. 

Un/-de-cay"-ing, @. Net decaying ; immortal. 

To Un!-pe-crive", 103: v.a. To free from deception. 

Un!-de-ceived”, 114: a. Not deceived. 

Un’-de-ceiv”-a-ble, a. That cannot be deceived. 

UN vz’-crnr, a. Indecent, (Bp. Taylur :} also for Un 
de'cently, Unde ceacy, are now used Ii.de’vent/y, a. 

Un’-px-c1//-pv, @. Not decided or settled. 

Un!-de-ci!'-da-ble, a. Not to be decided. (South.] 

Un!-de-ci/-sive, 103: a. Indecisive. (Glanvil.) 

To Un-pacx’, v. a. To divest of ornaments. 

Un-decked’, (-d&ckt) a. Not adorned. 

Un’-px-cLinEp”, 114: a. Not declined ; not having 
devinted ; not grammatically varied by termio:tiun. 

Un!-de-cli’-na-ble, a. That cannot be declined; ia 
the special grammatical sense, indeclinable. 

Un’-pg-com-posev", 151, 114: a. Not decomposed. 

Un!-de-com-po”-sa ble, (-24-bl) a. Indecomposadte. 

Un/-de-com-pound”-ed, a. Not decompounded. 

Un-veeEv’-%p, a. Not signalized. (Shaks.] 

Un!-pe-vra’’-si-B1.E, 151: a. Indefeasible. 

Un’-pr-vitev”, 114: @. Not deftled, pnre. 

Un/-de-fi’-led-ness, 8. Freedom from stain. (16 17.] 

Un’-pe-v1INEv", a. Not dofined. 

Un!-de-fi"-na-ble, a. Indefinable. 

To Un-vx!-i-vy, v.a. To reduce from the state of 
de:ty. (Addison.] 

Un!-ve-enr-xp, (-li’-téd, 115, 162) a. Not 
delighted, 

Un'-delight-fal, 117: a. Not giving pleasure 

Un’-pe-Mon"-sTit4-BI.E, @ Ind«monstrable. 

Une pr-ni!!-4-BLE, a. That cannot be denicd. 

Un’-de-ni’-a-bly, ad. So as not to be denied. 

Un’-pe-PenD”.1nG. a. Tudependent. (Milton.] 

Un!-pe-PpravEp”, 114: a. Not depraved. 

eg Other compounds are ('n'dect ’phered, Un'deei" pher- 
able; Un'declared”’ ; Undec’orated ; Unded'icated ; Un’- 
defaced’; Un'defend’ed ; Un' defied’ ; Un’ deflowered” ; 
Un'deformed” ; Undel ega’ted; Un'delib’ erated, Un’. 
delib” erating; Un'deliv’ ered; Un'demand’ed; U'n'de- 
mol” ished; Un'deptored”’ ; Un'deprived”’ ; &e. (See the 
leading uote.) 

UNDER=un’-der, prep., a. and ad. (This is no 
compound of the prefix Un-.) Beneath; below; less 
than; subjected to; bencath the influence or agency 
of :—ndj. Lower; subordiuate; subject —ade. Be- 
low; less; so as to be below or inferior. 

Un'-der-most, (-méast, 116) a. Lowest in place, 
state, or condition. 


UNDER- 
To Un’-pRr-BkaR”, (-bare, 100) ) 0. a. To sup 
port; to er- 
dure; in 8 


1 Un’-der-bore”, (-bore) 
Unl-der-borne”, (-bo/urn, 130) 

sense disused, to line, as a garment. 

Un'-der-bear’-er, s. One who supports or curries, 
particularly one who helps to bear a cuflin. 

To Un’evEr-Bip”, v. a. (Irreg.; see To Bid.) To 
offer for at less than the worth. 

Un’. pent-BREY, a. Of inferior breeding. 


Un"”-pen-cror, ¢. A vault under the choir or 
chancel of a cathedral or other church; ulso, a secret 
walk or grot under ground. 

To Un!-vEer-po",(-dd0, 107) v. a. and #. (frreg. : 
see Tv Do.) To do too little s—neuw. (LB. Jon.j To act 
below one’s abilities. 

Un"-veu-Fu./-1.1N@, 8. Lower part of an edifice. 

To Un!-pger-¥ona”, v. a. To take in hand. [Obs] 

Un"-per-voor’, 118: ad. and a. Beneath —id)y. 
(Milton.) I.ow, base; down-trodden. 

To Un'-vER-Go", v. a. To suffer, to en- 
I Un’-der-went”, dure; to sustain; in 

Un/-der-gine, 107: } Shakspeare, to be the 
bearer of; t be subject to. 

Un’-vER-@RAD”-U-ATE, 8. One who, at our univer- 
sities, has nut yet attained a degree. 

Un’”-pER-GROUND’. 8., a. and ad. Subterraneons 
space :—adj, Being below ground:—ado  Beuewh 
the groun Gayr The nccents are interchangeable 
according to the rhythm of the context. 

Un"-pex-arowrn!, (-zrowth, 7) 8. The shrubs 
with reference to the trees of the whole plantation. 

Un"-per-Hani’, ad. and a. By secret meane, 
covertly, clandestinely :—adj. Secret, clandestine. 

@ay~ See the note tu Underground, 

Un!-der-hand’-ed, a. Underhund. 

Un”-per-1.Rar, & A cider-apple. 

To Un! pver-1.e1”, v.a. (irreg. : see To Tet.) To 
let below the value: hence, an Underletter, Xe. 

To Un’-pEn-1.1Ne”, v. a. To mark with lines below 
the words ; in old use, to influeuce secretly. 

Un!-per-1.1Na, &. An inferior agent, a mean fellow. 

UNnperMBal..—See with Undern, lower. 

To Un’-ner-minn”, v. a. To dig cavities under, 
especially for the purpose of destroying what is above ; 
toinjure by clandestine means. 

Un"-der-mi'-ner, 8. A sapper; a clandestine fue. 

Unvrenrmost.—See immediately below Under. 

Un!-vERN, 8 The quarter of the solar day which js 
wader noon: by this was anciently meant before noon, 
or nine o'clock, butin the north of Enyland it is or 
has been used to signify the afternoon. (Ohs.] 

Un’-der-meal, s. A repast before dinner; in somo 
places, «fter dinner. (Obs.] 

Un!-der-time, 8. Time afer dinner. (Spens.] 

Un!-ven-NeATH”, (-néath) ad. and prep. In the 
lower place, beneath below :—prep. Under, beneath, 

To Un’-ver-Pin", v. a. To prop. to support. 

Un!-DER-PLOT, & A series of events in a play pro 
ceeding collaterally with the main story and subser 
vient to it; a clandestine scheme, 

To Us'-pEn-praisn”, 151: v. a. To praise below 
desert. 

Tu Un!-vEr-prize”, v. a. To undervalue. 

To Un’-vER-PRoP”, v. a, To sapport, to uphold. 

To Un!-per-ratTe", v. a. To rate too low. 

Un"-der-rate’, 8. Price less than is usnal. 

To Un! vEn-runN”, v. a. To pass under ina beat. 
Tv underrun tackle is to disentangle and arranye it. 

To Un’-vER aay", v, 2. To suy by way of derogation 
or contradiction. (Spenser. ] 


The sign = bs weed after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of souad. 
Consonants: mish un, te. mission, 165: vizh-un, ¢, ¢ vision, 165: thin, 166: then. 166, 
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UNDER- 


To Un’-vEn-soore”, v. a. To mark under. 
To Us! -pgx-se1.L”, v. a. Urreg. ¢ see To Sell.) To 
sell (the same article) lower than others. 


Te Un!-vgn-se1", v. a. To prop, to eapport: a3 a 

- suis. it ocoura as a marine term signifying a current 
below the surface. 

Un!-der-set!’-ter, s. Prop, pedestal, support. 

Un’-der-set"-ting, 8. Pedestal, lower part. 

Un/-pxn-sHER"-1¥ePRY, 8. Undershrievalty. [Bacon.} 

Un’-pER-8HO1’, a. Moved, as a wheel, by water 
passing under it. 

Un”-pen-sona’, 8. Chorus, burthen of a song. 

To Un!-pEx-sTaNp”, v. @ and vn. To 
I Un!-der-stond", (-std6d) ) have or entertain 

Un'-der-stvod”, (-std0d) } mentally, so that the 

thing seems to rest on or be fully supported by the 
powers uf the mind,—to comprehend, to have intellec- 
tual perception of, to know; to be able to interpret; to 
suppose to mean; to interpret; to know by iustict, 
to menn withont expressing; to know though not 
ex pressed :— nes. To have the use of the inteliectual 
faculties ; to be informed by another ; to have leurned. 

Un/-der-stand’’er, 8s. One who understands. 

Un’-der-stand”-ing, # and a. The capacity to 
know rationally, or to perceive relations among the 
subjects of sense and consciousness,— iutellect, reuson ; 
judyement, comprehension; intelligence, terms of 
communication:—adj. Knowing, skilful. 

Un!-der-stand”-ing-ly, ad. Intelligibly; with full 
knowledge of a subject. 

Un!-der-stand’-a-ble, @ Capable of being under- 
stood. (Chillingworth.) 

Un"-pen-sTRAP’-PER, 8. A petty agent, an underling. 

To Un!-veEr-TaKeE”, v. a. and vn. To engage 
I Un’-der-took”, 118: } in, to enter upon; to 

Un/-der-ta"-ken, 114:] contract to execute; tu 

atiempt; in old senses, to assume the part or person 
of; toattack; to have the charge of:—neu. To take 
upon or assume any business or province ; to hazard ; 
tu.promise: Jv uadcrtake for, to become surety for. 

Un'-der-ta"-ker, s. One who undertakes or engages 
to perform any business, but especially oue who ma- 
nages funerals, 

Un!-der-ta"-king, s. Enterprise, attempt. 


Un’-der-ta"-ka-ble, 101: a. That can be under- 
taken. (Chillingworth) 

UNvxxTiMk.—See with Undern. 

To Un'-vEn-vaL"-ux, v. a. To value below the 
real worth; to depress, to despise. 

Un!-der-val/’-ue, 8. Low rate, vile price. 

Un’-der-val”-u-er, s. One who undervalues. 

Un!-der-val/-u-a''-tton, 89: s. Act of undervaluing ; 
rate below the worth. 

Un!-pen-woov, 118: ¢@. Small trees that grow 
aroong laryer. 

Un'-pen-work, (-wurk, 141) @. Subordinate work. 

To Un’-der-work, v.a. (drreg.: see To Work.) To 
work at @ price below the common ; to labour or polish 
less than enough; to destroy clandestinely. 

Un*-der-work’-er, s. One who underworks. 


To Un’-pEr- waite”, (-rite, 157) v. a. and 2. To 
write under, to subscribe; specially, to subscribe with 
a purpose to insure parties from a loss by a veuture at 
sea:—neu. To practise insuring. 

Un”-der-wri’-ter, 8. One who underwrites, but espe- 
cially an fusurer. 

Un”-der-wri’-ting, s. Act or practice of insuring. 

ey Other compounds of Under are Un” der-ac’ tion, Un’. 
der-a’gent; To Un'der-buy’’; Un'der-cham’ berlain; 
Un’ der.clerk’; Un'der-cur’rent; To Usn'der-ditch” ; 
Un“der-dose’, To Un'der-dose’’; Un’ der-drain’, To 
Un’ der-drain” ; Un'der-fuc''tion; Un'der-fel”law; To 
Un'der-fur’nish; To Un'der-gird’; Un'der-keep”er; 


UN-D 


> U_ -, in the sense of 20/, formn a legitimate adjectine 


with any passive participle. though nut inserted. 


Un’ der-la’’buurer; To Un'’der-lay”; Un'der-mag’ter: Ux'- 
der-of*ficer; Un™der-part’ ; Un'der-petticunt ; Un'der- 
propor ‘tioned ; Un’’der-pul‘ler; Un'der.sat” rated ; Un’. 
der secretary; Un’der-ser’‘oant ; Un'der-sher(ff, Ua'- 
der-shriev” : Un" der-shrub’ ; Un“der-stra‘tum; Un’. 
der-ten"ant ; Un’der.treas’’erer; Un'der-work”’ man; Ke. 

UNDERIVED=tn’-dé-rived”, 114: a. (Ses 
Un..) Not derived ar borrowed. 

Un’-pE-ROG”-4-TOR-Y, @. Not derogatury. 

Un’-pE-scRIBED’, 114: a. Not described. 

Un’.pE-SERVED’, (-zervd, 151) a. Not deserved. 

Un’-de-ser”-ved-ly, ad. Without desert. 

Un’-de-ser”-ved-ness, 8. Want of desert. 

Un’-de-ser-ver, s. One of no desert. 

Un’-de-serv"-ing, a. Not deserving; not meritiug 
hurt or advantage, with of. 

Un’-de-serv”-ing-ly, ad. Without meriting. 

Un’-pr-s1GNED", (-cined, 115) @. Unintentional. 

Un’-de-sign”-ed-ly, ad. Without design. — 

Un’-de-sign”-ed-ness, s. Freedom from design. 

Un/-de-sign”-ing, a. Not acting with any set par 
pose; sincere, upright, artless. 

Un’-pe-strED™, (-zired, 151) a. Not desired. 

Un!-de-si"-ra-ble, a. Not to be desired. 

Un’-de-si”-ring, a. Not wishing, negligent. 

UN’-DE-8TROYED”, a. Not destroyed. 

Un’-de-stroy”-a-ble, a. Indestructible. [Boyle.} 

Un”-pe-TER -MINED, (-mind, 114) a. Unsettled; 
not limited, not defined. 

Un’-de-ter®- mi-na-ble, 101: a. Indeterminable: 
and so the other relations Undefermiante, Undetermis- 
tion, &c., are now supplied by Jadeterminate, &c. 

Un’-pr-voum™, a. Not devout; withuut devotion. 

Un’- pi-aPH”-4-nous, 163: a, Not pellucid. (Boye) 

Unpiw.—B8ee To Undo. 


Ge~ Other compounds are Un'descried”; Ua’ air” ing; 
Un'detect’‘ed; Un’delerred’ ; Un'detest’ing; Un'derei’- 
Unde’viatingly; Un'dere” ted: 


oped ; Onde’ viating, ’ 
Undexr’lerous; &c. (See the leading note.) 

UN DIGENOUS.—SBee under Undated. 

UN DIGESTED, in’-dé-gést”-€d, a. (See Un.) 
Not digested, crude. 

To Un-vieut’, (-dit, 115) v. a. (The pref. and 
part. are the same.) To put off, as ornaments er ap- 
parel. (Spen-er.] 

UN’-pI-M1N”-I8HED, (-tsht, 114) a. Not diminished 

Un’-di-min”-ish-a-ble, a. Not to be diminished. 

Un’-dé-min™-ish-ing, a, Not diminishing. 

Un-pinT’-Ep, a. Not impressed by a blow. ([Shaks! 

Un’-p18-CRRNED”, (-diz-zernd’, 151, 114) a. Not 
discerned, not observed or discovered. 

Un’-dis-cern”-ed-ly, ad. So as to be undiscovered. 

Un/edis-cern”-i-ble, a. Impereeptible. 

Un’-dis-cern”-i-bly, ad. Imperceptibly. 

Un’-dis-cern”-¢-ble-ness, 8. State of being uniis- 
cernible. 

Un’-dis-cern”-ing, a. Wanting discrimivation. 
Un-pis’-cl-PLINED, (-plind, 105, 114) a Ne 
disciplined; unsubdued ; untaught, uninustrocted. 
To Un/-vis-c1.0se”, v.a. Not to diselose. [Daniel.} 

Un’-p18-corp’'-1NG, a. Not disagreeing. (Miltcn.] 

Us/-pis-cov"-Ergp, (-cuv’-erd, 116) a. Not ds 
covered. 

Un'-dis-cov’'-er-a-ble, a. Not to be discovered. 

Un’-pis-crEET”, a. Indiscreet: and eo Un'-dit 
creet’’ ly is now supplied by Indiscreetly. 

Un!-pis-MayED", (-diz-maid’, 151, 114) @. Set 
dismayed, not discouraged, 


The schemes entire, und the principles to whieh the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Vowels: gite’-wiy: chap’-mdn: pd-pi’: ldw: gadd: j’00, te. yew, 55: a,c, y KC. mente. 171, 
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UN-D 


UN., in the sense of of, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted, 


Un'-pis-poseEp"-of, 151, 114: a. Not disposed of. 

Un’-pis-pu"-rep, a. Not disputed. 

Un’-dis-pu’’-ta-ble, a. Indis'‘putable. (Obs. 

Un!-pis-sem’’-B1.ED, (-bid, 114) @, Not dissembled ; 

n, undisyguised. 

Un -dis-sem”-bling, a. Not dissembling. 

Un’-vis-sotvED", (-diz-zdlvd’, 151, 114) a. 
Not dissolved. 

Un!-dis-solv"-ing, a. Not melting. 

Un’!-pis-rem”-pEREv, 114: a. Not diseased. 

Un'-vis-T1v"-GUisHED, (-ting’-ywisht, 158, 114, 
143) a. Not distinguished ; plain; not marked by any 
particular property; not treated with murked respect. 

Un'-dis-tin”-guish-a-ble, a. Not to be distincily 
seen; not to be known by a peculiar property. 

Un’-dis-tin’-gwish-a-bly, vd. Without distinction. 

Un'-dis-tin”-yuvish-ing, a. Not discriminating. 

Un!-p1a-Tract’-gp, a. Not perplexed. 

Un'-dis-tract’'-ed-ly, acd, Without being perplexed. 

Un/-dis-tract’’-ed-ness, s. Indisturbauce. 

Un!-pis-TrIB"-)-TED, a. Not distributed ; in scho- 
lastic logic, not extending the meaning to all thing- 
ineluded under the name, 

Un/-pis-rurBen’’, 114: a. Free from perturbation ; 
not hindered, not agitated, 

Un’-dis-tur’-bed-ly, ad. Calmly. 

Un/-dis-tur’.bed-ness, 8. Tranquillity. 

Un’-pi-vi-vEv, a. Not divided. 

Un’-di-vi"’-ded-ly, ad. Undivisibly. 

Un'-di-vi"-da-ble, a. Indivisible. [Shaks.) 

To Unevo’, (-ddo) 107: v. a. To reverse an 
1 Un-did’, act and su to place in the 

Un-done’, (-dun) ) previous state.—to reeal, to 

annul; to ruin, to bring to iestruction 

Un-do’-er, 8. One who undoes; one who ruins. 

Un-do’-ing, a. and ¢. Ruiuing, des:ructive :—s. Ruin, 
deatructiun, fatal mischief. 

Un-pousr’-ep, (-dowt/-8d, 157) a. Indubitable. 

Un-doubt!-ed-ly, ad. Indubitably. 

Un-doubt!-ful, 117: a. Not doubtful. (Shaks.) 

Un-doubt/-ing, a. Not doubting. 

Un-pnawn’, a. Not pulled: not taken out of the 
lottery-wheel; not allured; not portrayed. 

Tu Un-pnress’, v. a. To divest of clothes; to divest 


of the attire of ostentation; to take the medicaments 
from 3 see the substantive lower. 

Un-dressed’, (-drést, 114) a. Not dressed. 

Un/-dress, 83: 8. Loose or ordinary dress. 

Un-pros!-sy, @. Free from recrement. 

Un-vu!-BI-TA-BLR, @, Indubitable. (Locke.] 

Un-vur’, a. Not due; not right; excessive. 

Un-du’-ly, ad. In an undue manner. 

@er Other compounds are Undig’nificd; Undimmed’; 
Undip'lomatic; Undipped’; Un'directed 5 Un'dis. 
coloured; Un’d'scussed’’; Un'disgraced’; Un'dis. 
guised” ¢ Un'dishon” oured; Ua’ disobli’ ging; Un’ dis. 
ordered; Un'lispensed”’, Un'dispen’’sing; Un'disper ed”; 
Un'displayed’’; Un'disqui’eted; Undis'siprted; 'n'dis- 
tend”ed; Un' distilled” ; Un'distort’ed ; Un’diver’’ sified: 
Un’ divert ed; Un’divorced’; Un’ divulged”; Undrained’; 
Un’dramat’ic; Undread’ed; Undreamed’; Undried’ ; 
Undrtv'en; Undroop’ing; Undrowned’ ; &o. (See the 

leading note.) 

UNDULARY, To UNDULATE, &c., UN DU- 
LATORY.— See under Undated. 

To UNDULL-=tn-dul’, 155: v. a. To remove 
dulness from; to clear. (Whitlock, 1654.) 

UUNbDULY.—See under Undue. 

Un-pu’-ra-B1.8, a. Not durable. [1661.] 


UN FE 


UN.--, In the sense of not, forms a legitimate adje-tive 
with any passive participle, theulsh mot urserted 


To Unenusr, v. a. To free from dust. 

eqgy> A more proper word than Tv dust, but disused. 

Un-pu!-rt-ous, (-tis, 120) 147: a. Not dutes is 

Un-du’-ti-ful. 117: a. Not obedient. 

Un-du’-ti-ful-ly, ad, Disobediently. 

Un-du’-ts-ful-ness, 3, Disobedience. 

Un-py/-ing, a. Immortal. 

UN-2ARTHED’, (-ertht, 120, 114) @. Driven from 
a burrow, 

Un-ea rth'-ly, a. Not terrestrial. 

@gy- Other compounds are Uncarned’, Ke. (Ser tle 
leading note.) 

UNEASY, tn-e-zdy, 151, 103: a. Not at ease, 
disturbed ; painful; yiving disturbance ; constraiu- 
ing; constrained ; unygraceful; difficult. 

Un-ea’-si-ly, ad. With uneasiness. 

Un-ea’-si-ness, s. State of being uneasy. 

Un-eath’, ad. Not easily: it seems once in Spenser 
(F. Q., L xi. 4) tw signify beneath: Unarth’ and Un. 
nethes’ (each word of two syllables) are other furms of 
the same word. (Obs.] 


Un/-gpepec”-ru-aL, 147: a. Ineffectual. (Shaks.) 
Un-ex!-1-aI-BLE, @. Ineligible. (Rogers. 
Un-emp/-ri-4-BLE, 156, 101; a. Not to be emptied, 
inexhaustible. (Hooker.) 
To Un!-en-Tan’-QGLE, v.2- To disentangle. [Donne] 
Un’-en-tan”-led, a. Not entangled. 
Un-en!-vixp, (-vid, 114) a, Not envied. 
Un-en’-vi-ous, 120: a. Not envious. 
Un-£Q'-v4-BLB, (-Gck/-wd-bl, 76, 92, 101) a. Dif- 
ferent from itself, not unilorm. 
Un-e-qual, a. Not equal; vot even: inferior; par 
tial; disproportioned; nut regular; uot just. 
Un-e/-qual-a-ble, a. Not to be equalled, (Boyle.] 
Un-e/-qualled, (-kwald) a. Unparalleled. 
Un-e’-gual-ly, ad. Not equally, not justly. 
Un-e/-qual-ness, 8. Inequality. [Temp'e.] 
Un-gQ/-v?-14-BLE, (-ck!-wé-td-bl, 76, 92, 101) 
a. Not impartial, not just. 
Un/-z-quiv’’-0-cAL, 188: a. Not equivocal. 
Un’-e-quiv"-o-cal-ly, ad. Without doubt, 
UN-ER’-RING, @. Committing no mistake ; certain. 
Un-er'-ring-ly, ad. Without mistake. 
Un-er’-ra-ble, a. Infallible. [1616.] 
Un-er’-ra-ble-ness, s. Infullibility. 
Un’-g8-cuew"-4-BLE, ] 10: a. Inevitable. (Carew. 
Un’-Es-saYEv", a. Unattempted. 
Un!-ga-sun’-riaL, (-sh’al, 147) a. and s. Not 
essential; void of real being :—s. An unexsential part. 
To Un!-g-sTap’-LisH, v.a. To wifix. (Milton.) 
Un!-e-stab"-lished, 114: a. Not established. 
Un-r’-ven, 114: a. Not even; not equal. 
Un-e'-ven-ly, ad. In an uneven manner. 
Un-e’-ven-ness, 8. Uneven surface; turbulence, 
Un-rv’-I-TA-B1.E, a. Inevitable. (Sidney.} 
Un/-xx-acr”, (-Egz-Acke’, 154) a. Inexact. [1765.] 
Un’-ex-act"-ed, a. Not taken by force. . 
Un!-ex-am’/-pi.gp, (-€gz-Ani/-pld, 154, 101) a, 
Not known by precedent or example. 
Un!-gx-cre’!-TION-A-PLE, (-Ecks-s€p’-shiin-d-bl, 
183, 89, 101) a. Nox liable to any objection. 
Us!-v.x-co@"-1-7.4-B1.£.(-Ecks-cOd!-g¢-td-bl, 183, 
101) a, Not to be foun) out. (Ralegh.) ; 
Un!-Ex-cu”-SA-BLE, 188: @. Inexcusible. [More.! 
Un'-ex-umpr”’, (-€gz-Emt’, 154,157) «. Not 
excmpt. 


The sign = is need after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Conscranias mish-un, i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-iin, i.e. vision, 165: thin. 166: then; 166. 
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TIN-F 


UN-, in the sense of nof, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, thoug): not inscrted, 


Un-8x/-eR-c1sep, (~écks'-er-cizid, 188, 151, 114) 
a. Not practised, not experienced. 
Un-gx/-on-crsep, (-8cks'-4ur-cized, 188, 38) 
a. Not cast out by exorcism. 
aay Other compounds are Uned’ fying; Uned’ucated , 
Un’effaced”’ ; Un'elas’tic, Un'elected: Ur ‘emancipated; 
Ur’ernbar’rassed; Un'emb-t'tered; Un'emb .d"ied; Un’- 
emphat’ic; Un’enployed’; Un’enchaat’'ed ; Us’'encum”- 
bered; Un'endowed”’ ; Un'ends’’ ring ; Un’engnged’, Un'- 
engaging; Un'enjoyed”, Un'enjny”ing; Un'enlight’’- 
ened; Un’enslaved’; Unen’terpri’sing: Un'entertain’- 
ing, Un'entertainiagness; Un'enthrulled” ; Un’erad’- 
tcahle ; Un'espied’ ; Un’exag’‘gera’ed, Un'erng”’ gerating; 
Un'eram” ined, Un‘'eram” tnulle, Un’eram” ining; Un'ex- 
cited; Unex'ecuted; Unex’emplary; Un'’erhaus’‘ted; 
ye Un’erpand’ed; &c. (See the leading 
note. 
UNEXPECTED, tin’-€cks-p&ck”-téd, 188: a. 
(See Un-.) Not expected, sudden, not provided against. 
Un’-ex-pect”-ed-ly, ad. Suddenly. 
Un'-ex-pect” -ed-ness, s. Suddenness. 
Un’-er-pec-ta"-tion, 8. Want of foresight. 
Un!-2x-pr’-pI-ENT, @. Inexpedient. [Milton.] 
Un!-g.x-pr"-RI-ENCED, (-€nst) a. Inexperienced. 
Un'-gx-PerT’, 188: a. Wanting skill, inexpert. 
Un!-Ex-PiRED"”, 188, 114: @. Not ended. 
Un'!-£x-PLAINED”, 188, 114: a. Not explained. 
Un/-er-plain”-a-ble, a. Inexplicable. 
Un!-n.x-PREBSED", (-prést, 114) a. Not expreased. 
Un!-ex-pres'-si-ble, a. Inexpressible. (Tillotson.) 
Un’-ex-pres"-sive, 105: a. Not having the power 
of expressing; less properly, though frequently in old 
poets, inexpressible. 
Un’-nx-Tincr”’, 188, 158: a. Inextinet. 
Un!-ex-tin’-guished,(-gwisht) a. Not extingnished. 
Un!-ex-tin’-guish-a-ble, a. lnextinguishable. 
Un-raii/-1ng, a. Not failing, certain. 
Un.-fail!-a-ble, a. That cannot fail. (Bp. Hall 
Un-vair’, a. Not fair, not open, not honest. 
Un-fair’-ly, ad. Not fairly, unjustly. 
Un-fair’-ness, s. Unfair dealing. 
Ux-vairnH’-rur, 117: a Not faithful. 
Un-faith!-ful-ly, ad. Perfidiously, . 
Un-faith!- ful-ness, 8. Unfaithful conduct. 
Un!-va-mii-rar, (-ydr, 146, 34) @ Not familiar. 
Un!-fa-mil’-i-ar’-i-ty, 84: 8. Waut of familiarity. 
Un-vasn!-r0nEp, (-und, 114) @. Having no re- 
gular form; not modified by art. 
Un-fash!-ton-a-ble, a. Withont regular or proper 
form, (Shaks.:) in the usual sense, not modish, 
Un-fash’-ton-a-bly, ad. Not according to fashion. 
Un-fash’-ton-a-ble-ness, s. Deviation frum the mode. 
Un-vast’, 11: a. Not fast, not safe. 
Tu Un-fas’-ten, (-fas’-sn, 156, 114) v. a. To 
louse, to unfix, to uubind. 
Un-vatu’-omgp, (-fath’-6md, 114) a. Not fa- 
thomed. 
Un-fath’-om-a-ble, a. That cannot be fathomed. 
Un-fath’-om-a-bly. ad. So as not to be sounded. 
Un-fath’~.m-a-ble-ness, 8. State of being un- 
fathomahle. 
UN-rA'-VOUR-A-BLE, a. Not kind, not approving. 
Un-fa!-vour-a-bly, ad. Uupropitiously. 
Un-fa!-vorr-a-ble-ness, #. State of being unfa- 
vourable. 
Un-vra‘-s!-Bg, (-ze-bl, 151) a. Impracticable. 
(South.] 
Un-rna'-ronep, (-thred, 147 ) a Wanting regu- 
iarity of features. 


UN-F 


UN-, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passice participle, though not inserted. 


Un-verv’, a. Not feed, without a fee. 
Un-vge1/-1na, a. Insensible, cruel. 
Un-feel’-ing-ly, ad. In an unfeeling manner. 
Un-feel/-ing-ness, 8. Insensibility. 
Un-felt’, a. Not felt, not perevived. 
To Us-vencn’, v1 a. To strip of fence. 
Un-fenced’, 143: a. Unfurtified ; defenceless. 
Un-vxsn’-171.K, 105: a. Infertile. 
To Un-vr1’-TER, v. a. To unchain. 
Un-fet!-tered, 114: a. Not res:rained. 
Un-via/-crKp, 114: a. Representing noanims frm. 
Un-vina’, 35: a. Weak us applied to things; m4 
stable: Shakspeare uses it for infirm. 
Un-firm’-ness, s. Instability. 
Un-vit’,a. Not fit; improper; unqualified. 
To Un-fit’, v. a. To disqualify. 
Un-fit’-ly.ad. Not properiy, nut suitably. 
Un-fit/-ness, «. Want of fitness; imprupriety. 
Un-fit’-ting, a. Not proper. 
Ty Un-rix’, 188: ». ua. To loosen ; to make flaid. 
Un-fired’, (-fickst, 143) a. Erratic; not determined. 
Un-fi2z’-ed -ness, 2. State of being unfixed. 
Un-vi.npokEp/, 114: @. Not fledged; immature. 
Un-vi.RsHED’,(-flésht, 143) a. Not seasoned to blood. 
To Un-voup’, (-fould, 116) v. a. Tu spread: 
discover ; to display; to tell; to release from a fold. 
To Un-voos!, v. a. To restere from fully. [Shaks; 
Un-roncep’, (-folurst, 130, 113) @. Not forect 
Un-fur’-ci-ble, a. Wanting foree. [Hooker } 
Un’-votr-sEn"-4-B1.E, a. Not tobe fureseen. (South 
Un-rore’-sKINNED, @. Cireumcised. (Milton.] 
@gr~ Other compounis are Un’expend’’ed ; Un'erpen” sie: 
Un'explu”red ; Un’erposed” ; Unfa'ded, Unfu'diag, Ue 
Su'dingness; Unfaint’ing; Unfal’len; Unfil’lowed; Ux 
Saltering ; Unfa'thered, Unfa'ts ; Ur’ futiqued™ ; Ue 
Saul'ty ; Unfi’ouured ; Unfeaved’ ; Unfeath’ ered ; Usfed; 
Anta deol hegamer th Usfellowed ; Unplial; Us- 


Sin'ished ; Unfiag ging; Unflat’tered, Usflat tering: Us 
Slinch’ing; Unfutled’; Ur’ forbear”ing; Un’ forbxt”, ot 
Un'furbid’den,  U: n forbiddeaness ;  Ualfurebo ding; 


Us'foreknown”; Un'furescen” ; Un'foretuld’; Un’ fure- 
warned”; Unfor'feited; Un'furgiv'’en, Un'furgir ing: 
Un’ forgot”, or Un’ furgot”ten ; Unfurmed’ ; Un’ forse“hes; 
Unfor'tified; &c. (See the leading note.) 
UNFORTUNATE=in-for'-th-ndt, 147: @ 
(See Un-.) Not successful. not prosperous; unhappy. 
Un-for’-tu-nate-ly, 147: ad. Unhappily. 
Un-for’-t«. nate-ness, s. 11] fortune. 
Un-vounn!-xp, a. Without foundation; not being 
yet founded. 
To Un-rrame’, v.a. To destroy the frame of. (Daties) 
Un-framed’, 114: a. Not formed, not fashioved. 
Un-fra’-ma-ble, a. Not to be moulded. [Hooker. 
Un-rre/-quent, 188 : a. Uncommon. 
Un-fre’-quent-ly, ad. Not often. 
To Un'-fre-guvent”. v a. To leave. (Philips.) 
Un’-fre-quent”-ed, a. Rarely visited. 
Un-¥ni-4-B1.E, a. Not easily crumbled. 
Un-rrrenn’-ep, (-frénd’-éd, 120) a. Wanting 
friends. 
Un-friend’-ly, a. Not friendly, not kind. 
Un-friend!-|s-ness, s. Want of kinducss. 
To Un-vrocx’, v. a. To divest. (Milton.} 
Un-vyno’-zen, 114: a. Not frozen. 
Un-rrut-ruz, 109, 117: a. Not fraithul ; barren: 
not fructiferous: hence Unfruit'fulness. 
Un’-vuL-vi.ugp”, 117,114: a. Not fulfilled 


The ethemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
J owels: Rate’-w dy: chip’-man: pd-pa!: law: pitd: j°55, te. few, 5d: 0, 6 4) &c. mote, IT). 
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UN-G 


UN-, in the sense of mat. forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though vot inserted. 


CUn-vumev’, 114: a. Not having expended their 
fumes,—fresh. (Per. Lust, book v., line 349.) 
To Un-runs/, v. a. To unfuld, to open. 
To Un-vur!-nisu, v. a. To strip, to leave naked. 
Un-fur’-nished, (-nisht. 143) a. Not furnished. 
Un-vusen’, (-{tized, £51) a. Not fused. 
Un-fu'-si-ble, a. That cannot be melted. 
Un-atn!-4-11.8, a. Not to be gained, (Pierce, 1661.) 
Un-gain/-ful, 117: a. Unprofitable. (Bp. Hall.) 
@q~ Other compeunds are Unfus‘tered; Unfuuyht’; Un- 
Suuled’ ; Unfuund ; Unfru’gal; Unfand’ed; &c. 
UNGAINLY, tn-gain’-léy. a. (See Un-.) Not 
dexterous, clumsy, awkward: Ungain’, which is to be 
found in the same sense, aud which, according to 
Johnson, was the colloquial word, is obsolete: in 
another sense, now obsolvte, vain. 
UN-GALL ED’, (-gawld, 112) a. Unwounded. 
Un-aen"-gt-a'-T ED, a. Unbegotten. 
Un-gen’-er-a’-tive, 105: a. Begetting nothing. 
Un-crn’-Er-0us, a. Not generous; not noble in 
condition or mind ; ignominious. | 
Un-gen’/-er-ows-ly, ad. Not generously. 
Un-ur’-ni-41, 90: @. Not favonrable to nature or 
growth, 
Unaenreni., &c.—See under the next word. 
Un-GEN!-TLE, a. Not gentle: harsh, rude. 
Uu-gen!-tly, ad. Marshly: rudely. 
Un-yen’-tle-ness, s. Rudeness ; incivility, 
Un-gen!-tle-man-ly, a. Not becoming a gentleman : 
90 also Ungentlemantike. 
Un'-pen-teelY, a, Not genteel; rude. 
Un’-yen-teei”-ly, ad. With ill breeding. 
Un!-aE-0-mET’-RI-c41., a. Not agreenble to the 
rules of ceumetry. (Choyue.) 
Un-atr1’-ep, (-guiit/-€d, 77) a. Not gified ia mind. 
Un-ai.v’-zn, (-puild’-8d, 77) a. Not gilded or 
overlaid with gold: Unyilt is the same. 
Jo Un-oirn’, (-guerd. 77, 35) v. a. To louse from 


4 girdle or band. 
Un-girt’, a. Loosely dressed. 
Un-aiv'-inu, (-yulv-ing, 77) a. Not bringing gifts. 
To Un-ai.ove’, (-gliiv, 107) v. a. To remove the 
glove frum: Un-glored’,(a.) uot gloved. 
To Un-ui.ue’, 109: v. a. To Jouse trum glic. 
To Un-aov’, v. a. To divest of diviuity. 
Un-god!-ly, a. Impious; wicked. 
Un-yod/-li-ly. ad. Impivusly ; wickedly. 
Un-god!-lr-ness, s. fmpiety ; wickeduess. 
'* Un-gov’-ernep, 116, bid: a, Being 
Koverpment, unbridled, licentious. 
Un-gov’-ern-a-ble, a. Not to be maled ; wild. 
Un- gov’-ern-a-bly, ad, So as not to be ruled, 
Un-crace’-vui., 117: a. Wanting elegance. 
Un-grace’-ful-ly, ad. Awkwardly, inelegantly, 
Un-grace’-ful-ness. s. Inelegance. 
Un-ara’-crous, (-sh'us, 147) u. Wicked, oliuuss 
offensive, unpleasing : unacceptable. 
Un-gra’-ctows-ly, ad. In an ungracious manner. 
Un’-aRam-mat’'-1-CA1., a. Not according to grmmmar, 
Un’-gram-mat"-i-cal-ly, ad. With bad grammar. 
Un-arate’, a. and s, Displeasing -—s. An ingrate. 
Obs J 
Un-yrate’-ful, 117: a. Not grateful. 
Un-grate’-ful-ly, ad. With ingratitude. 
Un-grate’-ful-ness, s. Ingratitude. 
UN-Grave’-1y, ad. Without seriousness. 
UN-GROUND’-Ep, a. Having no foundation. 


without 


UN-H 


UN-, in the sense of uf, forms a legitimate aljcctive 
with any passive participle, though not inserted, 


Un-ground’-ed-ly, ad. Without ground. 

Ux-Gruv/-aina, a. Not grudging. 

Un-grud’-ying-ly, ad. With ill will. 

Un-auaniy-xv, (-p’ar’-déd, 121, 77) a. Uude- 
fended ; careless, neyligent. 

Un-guard!-ed-ly, ad. For want of guard. 

ea Uther compounds are Vagar’risoned; Ungar'tered; 
Unglazed’ ; ong ied ; Ungored’; Ungurged’ ; Ungut’, 
or Ungut’ten ; Ungrant’ed ; Ungratisied; &e. (See the 
leading note.) 


UNGUENT.—See with Unetion, &c. 

UNGUICULAR, in-gwick’-l-lar, 146: a. 
(This is no compound of ¢ refix Un-.) As a nail; 

un the ney of the human nuil. ( Botany.) 
n-guic’-u-late, 

Un-guicl-ucla-ted, } % Having claws, 

Un’/-yu-la, 158: 8. A hoof-shaped section of a 
eylinder. 

Un’-gu-late, a. Shaped like a hoof 

UNGUILTY, Un-guil’-tdy, a, (See Un-.) Not 
Kuilty; not stained with guilt. 

UN-Hab/-I-T4-BI.£, @. Uninhabitaole. (Ray.1 

Un-n ae’, a. Not sound, not healthy. [1653.] 

To Un-nat/-Low, 7: v. a. To profane. 

To Un-nanv’, v. a. Tou let gu. 

Un-han!-died. 114: a. Not touched. 

Unentan1/-soma, (-sam, 107) a. Ungracefi, un. 
fair ; impolite ; liberal, disingenuous. 

Un-hand’-some-ly, ad. In an unhandsome mauuer, 

Un-hand/-some-ness, s. Want of beanty 3; unfair. 
bess; incivility ; illiberality. 
N-HAND’-¥, a. Not handy, uot dextcrous. 

Un-hand’-i-ly, ad. (0 an unhandy manne ‘. 

To Un-u ana’, v. a. To divest of hangiugs. 

Un-hanged’, (-h&ngd) a. Not hung ou a gallows, 

Unuap, Unuapvikp.—See with Unhappy. 

@ey~ Other componnds are Unguessed’ ; Unguest’-lihey 


Ungur'ded; Unhubit/wated; Unhacked’ ; Unhack’ nied; 
&e. (See the leading note ) 


UNHAPPY, a n-hadp’-pey.a Unfortonate, wretched, 
calaniitous, distressed ; un ucky ; in obsulete senses, 
mischievous, irregular. 


Un-hap’-pi-ly, ad. In an nnhappy manner. 
Un-hap’-péness, s. Misery, infelicity. 
Un-hap’, s. Mi luck, ill fortune. [Spenser.] 
Un-hap’-pied, 114: a. Maite unhappy. [Shaks.] 
To Us-nan’/-Boor, 120: v. a. To drive from shelter. 
Un-har’-howred, a. Not sheltered; {n Milton, af 
furdiug no harbour or shelter. 
Un-nan’-y, a, Not hardy, timorous. 
Un-HarmEn’, a. Not injured, unhurt, 
Un-harm/-ful, 147: @. Harmless, innoxious. 
JN’-HAR-MO/-NI-OUs, a. Inharmonious. (Swift) 
To Un-Han!-negss, v. 4. To loose from harness; 
formerly, to divest of armour. 
To Un-nkav’, (-héd, 120) v. a, To take off the 
top, as of a cask. 
Un-nE.41.7A!-¥71,, (-hélth/-f061, 120, 117) a. Not 
healthful, morbil, unw holesome. 
Un-heulth'-y, 105: a. Not healthy. 
Un-healsf!-i-ly, ad. Unwholesomely. 
“Un-health’-i-ness, 2. State of being unhealthy. 
Un-ngarv/, (-herd, 131) a. Not heard; not vouch 
safe] an audience: Unheard’-uf, obscure; unpre 


cedented. 
(-hart, 131) v.a. To depr-se. 


To UN-uEarr, 
a. Not heeded, disreyurded, 


(Shaks,] 
Un-HEED-gp, 
Un-heed’-ing, a. Not heeding, negligent, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants 
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mish-un, i, e, mission, 165: vizh-in, i. €, vistun, 165: thin, 166: (hen, (66. 


UN-I 


UN--, in the sense of nof, forms a legitimate adiective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-heed/-ful, 117: a. Nut cautious [13, and F1J 

Un-heed’-y, a. Precipitate, sudden. (Spenser.] 

To Un-nese’, v a. To uncover. 

Un-He.PeD’, 143: a. Unassisted. 

Un-help/-ful, 117: @. Giving no assistance, 

Un-nus’-pra!-tixna, (-héz"-6-t4/-ting, 151) a. 
Not hesitating. prompt: hence, Unhes‘itatingly. 

Un-nive!-nounp, @. Lax of maw, [Milton.) 

To Un-111Nnguk’, . a. To take from the hinges; to 
displace, to unfix; to disorder. 

To Un-noanv’, v. a. Tu steal from a hoard. 

Un-no’-1.¥, a. Profane; impious, wicked. 

Un-ho’-li-ness, s. Implety, wickedness. 

Un-Hon’-kst, 56: a. Dishonest. (B. and Fi.) 

To Un-noox!, 118: v. a. To loose from a hook. 

To Un-nvor’, v. a. To strip of hoops. 

Un-nepep’, 143: a. Not hoped; not expected : 
Unhoped’ for is the full plirase. 

Un-hope’-ful, 117: a. Not hopeful. 

To Un-norse’, 153: ». @. To throw from a horse. 

UN-08’- pi-1r4-BLB, a. Inhvspitable. 

Un-nos’-tre, 105: a. Not hvstile; Philips uses it 
to signify not pertaining to a public enemy. 


0 Ux-nousx’, (-howz, 137) v.a. To deprive of 
shelter, 


Un-honeed’, a. Houseless, homeless. 
Un-nuu’se.Rp, (-how’-zéld, 151) a. Not having 
received the sacrament: see Host (a sacrament) aud 
ils relatious (Shaks.) 
Us-1u’-a.4n, a. Inhuman. (South.] 
Un-nurr, a. Not hart. 
Un-hurt’-fal, 117: a. Harmless; funoxious. 
Un-hurt’-ful-ly, ad. Harmlessly. 
Un-nusxen’, 143: a. Having quitted the hnsk. 
ea Other compounds are Unhar’assed; Unhar’d-ned: 
Unhatched’ ; Unhax’arded; Unheated: Untedged’ ; Une 
hewn’; Unhia’dered; Unhun’uwred; Unham'bled; Un- 
hus’banded; &c. (Sve the leading note. ) 
UNICA PSULAR, UNICORN .—See under Unit. 
UNIDEAL= tn’-1-de”-a 1, Cece Un-,)a. Not ideal, 
UNIFLOROUS, UNIFORM, &c., UNIGE. 
NITURE, &c., UNILABIATE, UNILA- 
TERAL, UNILITERAL, UNILOCULA R, 
UNION, UNIRADIATED, UNISON, 
UNISONANT, &c.— See under Uuit. 
UNIMAGINABLE, tn’-¢-mad“-gé-nd-bl, 1U1: 
a. (Sce Un-.) Not to be tmagined. 
Un’-i-mag”-i-nu-bly, ad. So as not to be imagined. 
Un-1m’-1-T.4-BLE, a. Inimitable. {Burnet.} 
Un’-1m-uonr”-TAL, @.: Not immortal. 
Un’ im-ParmeD”, 114: a. Not impaired. 
Un’-im-pair”-a-ble, a. Not liable tu waste, 
Un!-im-pas’”-sIongv, (-pdsh’-tind, 147, 1 14) 
@. Free from passion ; innocent; quiet, calm. 
Un’-1m-PEacHED”, 1]4, 143: a. Not impeached, 
Un’-im-peach”-a-ble, a. Not to be impeached. 
Un’-1m-por’-tans, a. (See Important, &e.) Not mo- 


mentous: Pupe, in his Letters, uses it to signify not 
assuming airs of diguity. 


Un’-im-por”-tiny, a. Not being of importance. 

Un’-im-po”-sina, (-2Ing, 151) a. Not imposing : 
Thomson uses it fur nut obligatory. 

UN‘-1m-PROVED”, (-prddvd, 107,114) @ Not im- 
proved; not taught; in old authors, uot disproved, 

Un%-im-pro”-ving, @. Not improving. 

Un!-im-pro”-va-ble, a. Not capable of improve. 
ment: hence, Un’impro”vablencss. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers re r, 


papa: law: 


Vowels: yat’-way: chap'-man: 
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UN-, in the sense of ./. furms a legitimate sdjectine 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un’-1n-citBas”-4-B).E, a. Admitting uo increase. 
Un’-IN-D1Iv”-VER-ENT, a. Not indifferent, partial 
Un/-in-pus”-rri-ous, 120: a. Not iudustrious 
Un/-1n-vorMED”, a@ Untaught ; auanimated. 
Un’-in-form"-ing, a. Uninstructive. 
Un’-1n-Gr"-nJ-ovs, 90, 120: a. Not ingenions. 
Un/-1nN-arn”-u-ou8, 92: a. Not ingennous 
Un’-1n-nas"-1-7rxp, a. Not inhabited. 
Un’-in-hab’-#-ta-ble, a. Not inhabitable: beore 
Un'inhabitableness. 
Un-in/-sorzp, 109, 114: @. Not injured. 
Un!-1n-qors-1-r1vR, (-kwiz'-€-tiv, 151, 103) @ 
l 


UNI 


Not inquisitive. 

N’-tN-STRUCT”’-ED, a. Not taught, 
Un/-1n-struc!’-rrvg, 103: a. Not instructive. 
Un/omneTri"et.1-GRNT, @. Not intelligent 
Un’-in-tel”’-li-gs-ble, a, Not iatelligible. 
Un!-in-tel’/-lt-gi-bil’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. Quality of 

being unintelligible; Untnteiliyibleness is less used. 
UNn!-1n-1RN"-TION-A1., 89: a. Not iutentonal. 
Un’-in-ten’-éion-al-ly, ad. Without design. 
Un!-1n-TeR-xsszD", (dst, 143) a. Uninterertet, 

(Dryden. 

Un’-in-ter-est’-ed, a. Not having interest. 
Un!-in-ter-est’’-ing, a. Exciting no interest. 
Un/-iN-TER-M11T’/-TED, a. Not intermitted. 
Un’-in-ter-mit”-ting, a. Continuing. 
Un’-in-ter-mit”-ting-ly, ad. Contiuually. 
Un’-in-ter-mis”-siun, (-mish’-n, 147) « ad 
sence of intermission. 
UN’-IN-TER-nUPI”-RD, @. Not interrupted. 
Un’-in-ter-rupt”-ed-ly, ad. Without interrop.ina. 
Un’-IN-vEs1”-1-Q.4-H1.5, a. That cannot be iuver 
tigated. (Kay.} ; 
Ge~ Other compounds are Un'imag” ined; Un'imbaed” 
Un’impéded; Un'implo”red; Un retuned”; 141 = 
res’’sive ; Un'incum’ bered; Un'indebt’’ed: Un’iadorsed 5 
ninfect’’ ed. Un'infec’ tious; Un’inflamed”, Un taiaa”- 
mable; Unin' fluenced; Un’ initiated; Un’ msenied’; 

Un‘inspired ‘; Unm'sulated; Un'insured” ; Un'intowd ef; 

Un'intermired’ ; Un'inter preted: Un’intreached’, Ur 

in’tricuted ; Un’introduced’; Un'inured”; Un'inveal’cd ; 

Un’ invested; &e. (See the lending note. ) 


UNION, UNIQUE. UNISON.—See with Unit 


UNIT=u-nit, s. Ove, the rout of numbers; it was 
the uame of a gold coin of James I. 

69~ ‘The words which cunstitute this class are nu com- 

ouuds of the prefix Up. 

U'-ni-ty, 105: 8. State of being one, onences ; com 
cord, ugreement; coucurreace into one; uniformity 1 
that quality in any work of art which consists ia the I 
cumplete subordivation of the parts to one grneral 
design or effect. Three Unities, see Supp. 

‘-ni-ta”-ri-an, 9U: 8. and a. A Christian seeiary 
who, as opposed to the Trinitarians, believes in and 
Worships one God iu one persons itis a more general 
term than Suciaian adj. Pertaining to Uuitariaus 

U’-ni-ta”-n-a-nism, 158: 8, The principles of 3 
Unitarian. 

U-niqur’, (b-néke’, 104, 76, 146) a. Sole, with- 
out an equal; without another of the same kind kouws 
to exist. [French.) 

U’-n1-on, (U’-né-Gn=tine-yan, 146) s. The act 
of joining two or more so as to make them aar; cve® 
te cuujuucuun of mind or interests ; formerly, 6 
perr 

To U-nitr’, v. a, andar. To join two or more ate 
one; to make to agree; to make to adhere; to iu: 
—neu. To concur; to act in concert; to coalesce; 
grow into one. United Hrethren, see Supp. 

U-ni’-ted-ly, ad. With union; so as to loin. 

precede the Dictionary. 


good: 7G, he. yeu, 59 ay 


UNI 


U-ni’-ter, 36: @. He or that which unites 
U-ni-tive, 105: a. That anites, (Disnsed.) 
U-nif’-ton, (-nish’-un, 95) 8. Act or power of 
uuiting, conjunction. (Little used.) 
U-nan’-l-mous, 12U: a. Being of one mind; 
agreeing in design ur opinion. 
U-nan’-t-mous-ly, ad. With one mind. 
U-nan’-t-mous-ness, s. Unanimity. 
U’-na-nim”-i-ty, s. State of being auanimous. 
U’-ni-cap"-su-L4n, a. Having one capsule to each 
flower, as a pericarp. {Bot.] 
U’-NI-corN, 8. An animal with one horn. 
U”-ni-cor’hous, a. Having but oue horn. 
U’-n1-¥Lo/-nOvUs, a. Having but one flower. 
U’-ni-vorm, a. and s. Having always the same form 
or manner, not variable; consistent with itself; con. 
sopant; conformable; having the same degree or 
stite:—s. A dress of the same kind by which persons 
ure purposely assimilated who belung to the same 
regiment, compeny, or service of any description. 
U’-ni-form-ly, ad. In a uniform manner. 
U’-ni-forny’-i-ty, 84, 105: 8. State of being unl- 
form ; conformity to one pattern, : 
U!-nI-arn"-rerurg, 147: 8. State of being the 
only begotten. 
U-nig’-e-nows, (d-nid/-gé-nus, 87, 120) a. of 
one kind, of the same gvnus. 
U!-ni-1.a"-BI-aTe, @ Having ono lip only, as a 
corolla. [Bot] 
U!-ni-Lar”’-BR-AlL, @. Having bat ono side. 
U!-NI-LiT"-BR-41, a. Consisting but uf une le ter. 
U!-nr1oc-u-Lar, @. Having but one cell. 
U-nip/-4-Rr0Us, 87 : a. Producing one at a hirth, 
U!-ni-ua’-ni-a!-rEv, a. Having one ray. 


U’-x7-son, (ii/-nd-26n, 18) s. and a. Sameness or 
coincidence of sound; a single unvaried note: Ja 
wrisea, in barmony :—adj. (Milton.) Sounding alone. 

U-nis’-0-nant, (8 aspirate) a. Being in unison. 

U-nis'-o-nance, 8. Accordance of sounds. 

U-nis’-o-nous, a. Unisonant. 


Unit, &c.—See higher in the class. 


U'-ni-vaive, 189: a. and s. Having one vale 
only:—s. A shell having oue valve only. 
U!-ni-val”-vu-lar, a. Vuivalve. 


U’ ni-ver"-sa1, a. and 8. Wholc, all, general, ex- 
tending to all, total; not particular, comprising all 
particalars:—s. A general proposition including a cer- 
tain class orextentof particulars; in an obsulete sense, 
the whole, the universe. 

U’-ni-ver’-ga-list, 8. One who affects to understand 
all perticulars; also une who believes that all meu 
will be saved; which doctrine is called Universalism. 

U’-ne-ver’-sal-ly, acd. Throughout the whole, without 
exception. 

U’-ni-ver-sal"-i-ty, 84, 105: s. Generality, exton- 
sion te the whole: U’niver’’salness is leas used. 
‘-NI-VERSE, 8 The general system of things, the 
whole creation: sometiines, the world. 

U’-ni-ver-si-ry, 84: 8. Originally, any commu. 
nity or corporation; at present, a school or place of 
learning where all the arts und faculties are tauyht 
and learned ; in old authors, the universe. 

U.-niv'-o-c.41, 87: a. Having one meaning; certain, 
regular, pursuing one tenor: in music, univocal cun- 

" cords are the octave and ite recurreuces above and 
below. 

U-niv’-o-cal-ly, ad. In one term, in one sense. 

U/-ns-vo-ca"’-tion, 89: 8. Agreement of name and 
meaping, 

@@ Here end the words classed under Unit, which are 


distinct from the compounds of the prefix Un-. See Sup. 


UN-L 


UN.. in the sense ot not, forms a lezitimate s lcetive 
wit. any passive participle, thongh not inserted. 


UNJEALOUS, wn-jéi-ts, 120: a. (See Un..) 
Not jealous, vut suspiciously feartul. (Clarendon ) 
To UN-JOINT’, v. @. To disjoint. (Fuller.] 
Un-joint’-ed, a. Having no jotuts; disjuined. 
Un-yoy’-ova, 120: a. Not gay, not cheerful. 
Un-joy’-ful, 117: a. Not joyful, aad. (Tatler. 
Un-sust’, a. Not just, wrongful, iniquitous. 
Un-just’-ly, ad. Wrongtlully. 
Un-jus’-ti-tied, Ll4: a. Not justified. 
Un-jus’-ti-fi’’-u-ble, a. Not to be justified. 
Un-jus’-ts.fi”-a-bly, ad. So as uot to be justified. 
Un-juy-ti-fi’-a-ble-ness, s. Quality of not being 
justifiable. 
@g~ Other compounds are Unjudged’, &e. (Sve the lead- 
ing note.) 
UNKED, tng’-kéd, 14: a. (A corruption of Un 
couth.) Unusual, odd, strange ; Jouely, sulitury. | Obe. 
of lecal.) 


UNKEMBED, ae ae 157: a. (See Un-.) 

UNKEMT, tn-kéme’. Uncombed ; — unpa 
lished ; it ie also spelled Unkenmed. (Obs.] 

To Un-xKen’-nz1., 0. @. To drive from the hole. 

Un-xeEnv1’, (for Unkenned’) a. Unknown. (Obs.] 

Un-xinv’, (-kined, 115) a. Not kind; unnatural. 

Un-kind/-ly, a. and ad. Unnatural; unfavonrable, 
malignant:—ado. With uukindness: unnaturally, 

Un-kind/-li-ness, & Uufavourableness. 

Un-kind/-ness, s. Ill-will; want of affection. 

To Un-xinu/, v. a. To deprive of royalty. 

Un-king’-ly, a. Unbecoming a king. 

Un-KNIGHT’-LY, (-nit’-léy, 157, 139, 162) a. 
Unbecoming a knight, base, ignoble. 

Zo Unexnis’, 157.: v. a. To unweave, to open. 

To Un-xnow’, (-nd, 157, 125) v. a. To ceuse to 
know. 

Un-énown’, a. Not known: uncaleulated; not sex 
nally known; not having made known. 

Un-Anow/-ing, a. Not kuewing, with of; not prac. 
tised, not qualified. 

Un-Anow'-ing-ly, acd. Ignorantly, without kvowledgo. 

Un-1.a/-BovrEv, 120, 114: a. Not produced by 
labour; not cultivated by labour; spontaneous. 

Un!-la-bo"-ri-ows, 90, 120: a. Not laborious. 

To Un-iace’, v. a. To loose from laces; to loos? a 


woman's dress; to divest of ornament; at sea, to take 
a bonnet from a sail. 


To Un-Lapr’, v. a. To unload. 

Un-1.a1p’, a. Not placed; not laid, as a ghost; no 
laid out, as a corpse. 

To Un-.atcn’, v. a. To open by lit ing a latch. 

Un-Lav/-isn, a. Not prodigal. not wasteful. 

Un-..aw’-yvot, 117: a. Not lawful 

Un-law’-ful-ly, ad. In a manner contrary to law, 
illegitimately. 

Un-law’-ful-ness, s. legality; legitimacy. 

To Un-Lgarn’, (-lern, 131) v. a. To forget cr dis- 
use after having learned. 

Une-learn/-ed, a. [gnorant, not informed. 

Un-learn’-ed-ly, ad. Ignorantly, grossly. 

Un-learn’/-ed-ness, . Want of learning. 

Un-LE4v/-ENED, (-lév’-vnd, 120, 114) a. Not 
raised by leaven. 

Un-1.g1'-sunEp, (-)€/-zh’oord, 103, 147) a. Not 
having leisure, [Milton;] heuce UC aei’suredness, which 
Hoyle uses. 

eg Other compounds are Unkept’; Unkissed’; Unkanf- 
ted; Un‘lament’ed; Unlard’ed; Unlaur’elled; Unalav’- 
tahed; Uniect’ured; Unies’ ; &c. (See the leading pute.) 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, i. e, mission, 165: vizh-tin. t. ¢. vision, 163: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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UN-M 


UN.., in the sense of not, forms a legitimate ailjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


UNLESS=un-léss’, conj. (This is no compound 
vf Cu.) Dismi-s, except, if uot; supposing that not. 

UNLETTERED, un-lét’-terd. Lid: a. (See 
Un.) Untaught; aulearued: hence Unieteradacss, 
which Waterhouse uses 

Un’-1..1- Biv!--Nous, 120: a. Not lustful. 

Un-nickep’, 114, 143: a, Shapeless, unformed, 


from the opinion that the beur licks her young into 
shape; cough. 


Un-1.igHr'-some, (-lite’-stim. 115, 107 ) a. Gloomy. 

Uw-11x8/, a. Not like; dissimilar, improbable. 

Ln-like’-ly. a. and ad. Improbable ; not promising 

__ @ particular event:—ado. Improbably. 

Un-like’-ness, «. Want of resemblance. 

Unelike'leneae, © Amprobtiiy, 

Unerin!-BER, a. Unyieldiug. [Wotton.] 

Un-1.1M -I-rkp, a. Not limited; undefined. 

Un-lim/-i-ted-ly, ad, Without bounds. 

Un-lins-s-ted-ness, s. State of being unlimited. 

Un-lim!s-ta-ble, a, Ulimitable. [Locke.} 

Un-1in/x-41., 90: @. Not lineal. (Shaks. } 

To Un-tanx’, 158: v. a. To loose from a tink. 

Un-1ive/-1.¥, a, Dull, not lively. 

Un-live’-li-ness, s. Duluess. (Milton: prusé.] 

To Un-s.oav! v. a. To remove a load from. 

To Un-tock’, v,a. To unfasten from a lock; to 
open: Un.lucked’, not locked. 

Un-Looxep’-for, (-l00ke, 118, 114, 143) a. Un- 
expected : the particle for is sometimes omitted. 

To Un-Lovse’, (-ldSce, 152, 149) v. a. and a. (In 
this iustance the prefix Un- is merely intensive,—a de- 
Viation from principle in the original Saxon word, aud 


not a corruption by English writers.) To loose:—nex. 
To become lvvse, to fall in pieces. 


Un-1.0'-84-51.8, (-150'-zd-bl, 107, 151, 101) a. 
That cannot be lost. (Boyle } 

Un-1ove’-t.y (-liv’-Iéy. 107) @. That cannot ex- 
cite love: itis stronger in meaning than not lovely. 

Un-love’-li-ness, s. Quality of being unlovely. 

@S~ Other compounds are Un es’sunei; Ualev'elled; 
Unlicensed ; Unlifted ; Unlight’ed ; Unlig’ widated; Un- 
liq’uefied ; Unlig’uured; Unlis'tening ; Un'loca”te!; Un. 
loved’, Unluv’ing ; &c. (See tite leaving note.) 

UNLUCKY, tin-lick’-dy, a. (See Un-.) Without 
luck or good fortune; unfortunate with regard to sume 
minor eveut of life; in old authors, aahapny, miscra- 
hie: i!l-omened, inanspicious 3 also, iu co loyuial use, 
mischievously waggish. 

Un-luck!- ly, ad. By ill luck. 

Un-luck’-i-ness, s. Quality of being unlucky. 

Un-Lus’-tnons, 120: a. Wanting lustre. (Shaks.] 

To Un-ory/, (-l’d0t, 109) v.a. To separate from 
the cement or luting. 

Unemaiv/-En-.y, 114: a. Unbecoming a maiden. 

To Un-emakt', | v. a. To deprive of form or being ; 


I Un-mad@, > to deprive of former qualities — 
Un-made,, | as an adj, the participle siguities 
not made, 


Un-mal-ka-ble, a. Not possible to be made. (Grew. } 

Un-ma1’=1.e-4-BLe, 146: a. Not malleable. 

To Uneman’, v. a. To deprive of the qualitics of a 
_man; to deprive of men; to emaseniate; to deject. 

Un-manned?, (-mand, }14) a. Not furnished with 


men; also, not tamed, a term of falconry: Rom. and 
Jul., 1. iii. s. 9. 


Un-man/-ly. a. Unbecoming a human being: Un- 
man‘like, unauitable ty a man,—effeminate. 


Un-man'-auep, 114: @. Not managed ; not broken 
to horsemanship; uot tutored. 


UN-M 


UN-, in the seuse of of, forms a iegitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, thuush not inserted. 


Un- man!-age-a-ble, a. Not manaceable ; not eaails 
governed ; not easily wielded. 

Un-wan’-NEnev, L14: @. Rude, ancivil 

Un-man’-ner-ly, a. Il-bred, not civil. 

Un man/-ner-li-ness, 8. Il behaviour. 

To Un-man/-ny, 129, 105: v. a. To divorce. 

Un-mar’-ried, 114: @. Not married. 

Un-mar-ri-a-ble, a. Not marriageable. [Milton.} 

Tu Unemas!-cu-Larr, v.a. To emasculate. {Faller} 

Un-mas'-cu-line, 103: a. Effeminate. { Milton. } 

To Un-mask’, 11: v. a. and n. To strip of a mask ; 
to lay open:—nes, To put off the mask; heuce, Us 
masked’, 


Un-mas!-rex Ep, a, Not mastered. 
Un-mas’-ter-a-ble, a. Unconquerable. 
Un-matcuep’, 114: a. Unparalleled. 
Un- match! able, a. That caunot be matched. 
Ux-mxan/-ING, a. Without meaning. 
Un-meanr’, (-mént. 135) a. Not intended. 
Un-mEas’-unEv, (-mézh'-’oord, !20, 147, 114) 
a. Not measured; immense, plentiful 
Un-meas’-x-ra- ble, a. Immeasurable. (Swift ] 
Un-meas!-u-ra-bly, ad. Beyond measure. 
Un-mev’-pi.Ev-with, 114: @. Not tuuched. 
Un-med!-dling. a. Not meddling. 
Un-mkx1’, a. Not meet, not fit, uot proper. 
Un-mtet!-ly, ad. Not properly, not suitably. 
Un-meet!-ness, 8. Unfitness. (Milton: prose.” 
Un’-ux-1.0"-vi-ovs, 90, 120: a. Not melonious. 
Un-mrn!-CHANT-4-BLE, a. Not vendible. (Carew.) 
@@™ Other compounds are Un’maaw’re/; Unmarked; 
Unmarred’; Unmed’itated; Unacl’lowet; Unmelt ed; 
Uamen’tioned; &e. (See the l-ading note.) 
UNMERCIFUL, lin-mer’-cé-100], 105, 117: 
a. (See Un.) Not merciful; cruel; unconscionable, 
exorbitant, 
Un-mer'-ci-ful-ly, ad. Without mercy. 
Un-mer' ci-ful-ness, #. Cruelty. 
Gn-ma!-I-TED, a. Not deserved; unjust. 
Un-mer'-i-ted-ness, 8. State of being undeserved. 
Unu-mer’-i-ta-ble, a. Having no desert. (Shaks ] 
Un-mii/, (-mitled, 115) a. Not mild, [scarcely 
used:) hence, Unmiliness. 
Un-minv/-xp, (-mined/-€d, 115) @. Not minded. 
Un-mind/-ful, 117: a. Not heedful. 
Un-mind'-ful-ly, ad. Heedlessly. 
Un-mind’-ful-ness, s. Heedieasness. 
Yo Unemin’-ai.g, 158: v. a, To separate after 
having been mingled ; Boyle uses the aj, Unmingleable. 
Un-min!-gled, a. Not mingled, pure. 
(nem./-R¥, a. Not miry, not foul. (Gay.] 
Un-atin!-1-G.4-81.E, a. That may not be softencd. 
Un-mixEp/, (-mickst, 154, 114, 143) a. Not 
mixed, not mingled; pure: Usmict is an unueeessary 
orthography. 
JN-MOIS1’, a. Not wet. 
Un-mois’-/ened, 156, 114: a. Not moistened. 
Un-mon/-1Ep, (-mun’-Id, 116, 114) a Not bavirg 
money. 
Tu Un!-mo-nop/-u-Lizg, v. a. To recover from 
monopoly, (Milton: prose.) 
To Un-moon’!, (-mobr, 51) tea. To loose from land 
by taking np the anchors. 
To Un-mourp’/, (-m6uld, 125) v. a. To change with 
respect to fourm. (Milton. ) 
Un-moven’, (-mddvd, 107) a. Not moved; up 
shaken; not touched; unaltered by passion. 
Un-mo’-ving, a, Having no motion ; not affecting 


The schemes entire, and the principics to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Fowels: gatd-wdy: chip’-man: ud-na’: 
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lbw : Od: 750, te. few, 55: a, e, i, Ke. mate, 171, 


‘UN-P 


UN-, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adliective 


wiih any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-mol-va-ble, a. Immovable. (Locke. ] 
Un-mo/-va-bly, ad, Immovably. (Ellis, 1690. ] 


To Un-mur/-v.Eg, 101: v. a To put off a ccvering 


from the face. 
Un-mu/-si-cat, (-26-cal, 
harsh. 
To UN-muz!-z..F. v. a. To loose from a muzzle. 


Un-namep/, a. Not mentioned; not having a name, 


UN-n /-TIVe, 105: a. Not native. (Thomson.]} 


Un-nar’-v-rau, (-nit/-ch'oo-ral, 92, 96, 147) 


a, Not natural; nnuffectionate ; forced. 
Uin-naé/-u-ral-ly, ad. In an unnatural manner, 
Un-nat'-u-ral-ness, 8. Contrariety to nature. (Sid.] 
Un-nav"-1-Ga/-rep, @. Not navigated, 
Un-naw-i-ga-ble, a. Tnnavigable. 
ea Other compounds are Unmet’; UnmiPitary; Un. 


mifket’; Unmilled’: Unmisset’; Un'mista”’ken s Unmir't- 
Unmodified; Unmoul'ded ; Un'mo- 
Unmort yaged; Unmor' tified; 
; Unmourned’; Unmur’mured, 
(See the leading 


UNNECESSARY, in-néss’-&s-sdr-du. a. (See 


gated; Unmuaned’: 
bested; Unmor'alized; 
nmoth’erly; Unmount'ed 
Unmur’maring ; Unau'tilated ; &e. 
tote.) 


Un-.) Not necessary, needless. 
Un-nec’-es-sar-i-ly, ad. Needlessly 
Tn-nec’-es-sar-i-ness, 8 Needleasness. 
Un-nEEp’-vo1, 117: @. Needless. 
Un-nEIon-pounery, (-nay-bur-léy, 100, 120) 

a. and at, Not friendly :—dao, 

duties of a neighbour, 


To Un-nenrve’, v. a. To deprive of force. 
Un-nerved’, a. Feeble: Broome uses Onner' cate. 
Unnetu, Unneriies.—See Uneath. (Obs.] 
UN-No/-BLLE, a. Tguoble. (Shaks. } 


Un!-o-s8C!-TION-4-BLE, (-shan-d-bl, 89, 101) 


a. Not liable to objection. 


Un/-on-nox-s0Us, (-néck/-shiis, 154, 147) a, 


Not liable ; not exposed to any harm. 
Un!-on-se"-qui-ovs, (-sé'-kwe-is, 188, 120) a. 
Not obsequious ; not servilely submissive, 
Un’-ob- se-qui-ous-ness, s, Incoinpliance. 


Un/-ou-serven”, (-zervd, 151, Ild) @. Not 
observed. : 


Un’-ob-ser"-ved-ly, ad. Withont being observed. 
Un!ob-ser” -ving, a Not observing, heedless. 
Un!-ob-ser’-vant, a. Not observant. 
Un’-ob-ser'-vance, s. Inattention. 
Un/-ob-ser’-va-ble, a. Not discoverable, 
Un/-on-struc!-rive, a. Not presenting hindrance. 
Un!-on-rain’-4-51.E, a, Not to be obtained. 
Un’-on-rrv"-s1ve, (-troo/-civ, 109) a. Modest. 
Un-op!-vi-ous, 120: a. Not obvious. 
Un’-ov-venv-1Nna, a. Harmless; sinless. 
Un’-of-fen”-sive, 105 : a, Inoffe usive. 
Un-or-Ten, (-df!-fn, 156, 114) ad. Rarely. 

To Un-o11/, v. a. To free from vil. 
Un-op’-en-4-TivE, 105: a, Inoperative. [South] 
Un-or’-DER-1.Y, a. Disorderly. (Sanderson. ] 
Un-or’-pi-n.41nt-¥, @ Unusual. [Locke.] 
Un’-o-r16"-1-n41., 64: a. Ungencrated. (Milton.) 
UN/-orR-N4-MENT’ '-41., @. Not ornamental. 
Un-or!-rAo-vox, 188: a. Not orthodox: 


Un-owen/, (-Gdr, 108) a. Not owed: in Shak- 


speare, not owned, having no owner. 
Un'-pa-cre-1¢c, a. Not pacific. 
To Un-pacx’, v. a. To vpen; to disburthen. 


151) a Not musical, 


Unsuitably to the 


UN-P 


UN-, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adject: re 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-packed’, 114, 143: a. Not packed; not col- 
lecred (as a jury) by unlawful artifices. 
Un-pain’, a. Not. paid: Onpaid-for, taken on 


trust ; Shakspeare uses the verb Tu Unpay ludicrously 
for To Unio. 


UOn-pain’-vut, 117: a. Giving no pain. 
Un-pan/-4-TA-BLE, a. Nauscous; disareeable. 

To Un-pan!-a-nisu. 152: v.a. To deprive of hap- 
piness like that of Paradise. [Cockeram. Young.) 
Un-Pan’-4-GONED, 114; a. Unmatched. (Shaks.j 
Un-Pan-AaLe-Lg.ep, (-léld, 114) a. Unmatched. 

Uin-par'-ponep, (-dnd, I14) @. Not pardoned. 
Un-par’-don-ing, (-duin-ing, 18) a. Unforgiving. 
Un-par’-don-a-ble, a. Irremissible. 
Un-par’-don-a-bly, ad. Beyond forgiveness, 
Un!-pan-114-menr’-ar-y, (-lé-mént/-dr-dy, 103° 
@. Contrary to the usages or rules of parliament . 


hence, Un arliament’ariness, a word sanctioned hy 
Clarendon’s use of it 


Un-parr-xp, a. Not parted. [Prior.] 
Un-Par’-rrat,, (-sh’al, 147 ) a. Impartial. [Hovker.) 
Un-pas!-34-B1.£, a. Impassable, [obs. ;] nut current, 

as money, (Locke. ] . 

N-PAS -SION-aTE, (-pish/-tin-dte, 147) a. (Com- 
are Empassionate under Impassibie, and also under 
oTmpassion ) Dispassionate, (Locke:] hence, Un- 

passionately, for which we uow use Dispassiunate'y. 


Un-patuen/, (-p&thd, 122, 114) a. Untracked. 
{Shaks.1 

Un-par’-rernep, 114: a. Unmatched. (B. and Fi.] 

To Unpay.—See Unpaid. 

Un-peace!=4-B1.F. a, Quarrelaome. (Tillotson. ) 

Un-peace-fsl, 117: a, Unpacific. [Cowley.) 

To Un-pra/, v. a. To loose from a peg or pegs, 

To Un-pen’, v. a. To louse from a pen. 

Un-pun!-#-1r4-51.2, a. Impenetrable. (Herbert.] 

Un-pan’-l-TEnt, a. Impenitent. (Sandys ) 

To Un-pEo/’-pie, (-pé-pl, 103) v. a. To de 
populate. 

Un’-pen-cerv’.gn-1y, ad. Imperceptibly. [Boyle.] 

Un!-per-ceiv'-a-ble, a. Imperceptible. (Pearson.] 

Un-pen’-rxcr, a. Imperfect, (Bp. Hall.) 

Un-per’-fect-ness, 8. Imperfection. [Aacham.] 

Un-prr’-isn-1-BLF, a. Etmperishable. (Hammond. } 

To Un!-ver-piex”, 188: v. a. To relieve from 
perplexity. 

Un/-per-sei!-n4-p1.R, @ Not perspirable. (Arbuth.} 

Un’-prer-sua"’-ps-BL.E, a, Impersuasible. (Sidney.} 

To Un!-PH-Los"-o- prize, 163: v. a. To reduce 
from the character of « philosopher. [Pope.] 

Un-prys/-1cKED, (-fiz'-ickt, 163, 114, 143) a, 
Notiudebted to medicine ; not influenced by medicine 

On-pin!-Laneo, 114: @. Deprived of pillars. 

To Un-pin’, v. a. To open by taking out pins. 

Un-pivk ep’, (-pingkt, 158, 114) @. Not pinked 
or marked with eyelet-holes. (Shaks.] 

Un-prr-iEp, J14: a. Not pitied. 

C a-pit/-y ing, a. Having no pity. 

Un-pit’-s-ful, 117: a. Not merciful; not exciting 
pity: hence, Unpitifuily, (ad.) unmercifully. 

Un-pt.a’-ca-B1e, a. Implacable. [ 1622. ] 

Un-piau'-si-u.e, (-28-bl, L515 a. Not plausible. 
(Milton. ] 

Un-plau’-sive,(-civ, 105) a. Not approving. [Shaks.} 

UN-PLEAD!-4-BLE. @. That cannot bo pleaded. (South.} 

@37" Other compounds are Un’neces#itated ; Unno'ted, 
Unno’ ticed; anem'’bered; Unnurtured: Un ubenel” ; 
Un’olyect’ed ; Un'oWit’ crated; Un'ubscured’; Unf- 


. The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonante: mish-in, t. e. mission, 165: vizh-tin, ¢.¢. viston, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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UN-P 


UN., in the sense of nof, furms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


obstruct”ed; Un’obtained”; Uno’pening; Unlopposrd” ; 
Un’oppressed”’ ; Unor’ ganized; Un'orig’’inated ; Unur”- 
nament’ed; Un'ustenta”tious; Unowned’; Uncx’’yge- 
nized’; Unpac’ ified ; ala Unpalled’ ; Un’ pur- 
ticipated; Unpastural; Un’ pathetic; Unpa'tronized ; 
Unpen'sioned; Un’ perceivet” ; Unper’fected; Un’ per- 
formed”, Un’ perfurm”ing ; Unper’ fired i Un'pervert’ed ; 
Unpet’rified ; Un'philosuph’ic. or | obi at a Un’- 
ad ra ; en puiciep! "tc ness ; Unpierced’ ; 
Inpil lowed ; Unplace?’; Unplagved’; Unplanted &e. 
(See the leading note.) 
UNPLEASANT, un-pléz’-dnt, 120, 151: a. 
(See Un-.) Not pleasant, disagreeable. 
Un-pleas’-ant-ly, ad. Disagreeabty. 
Un-pleas’-ant-ness, 8. Quality of being unpleasant. 
Un-pieasen’, (-pléczd, 114) a@. Not pleased. 
Un-pleas’-ing, a. Offeusive, disagreeable. 
Un-pleas’-ing-ly, ad. In a manver to displease. 
Un-pleas’-ing-ness, s, Want of pleasingness. 
Un-put'-ant, a. Not pliant. 
Un-pli!-a-ble, a. That cannot be bent. 
To Un-pi.ome’, 109: v. a. To strip of feathers; to 
reduce from pride. 
Un!-po-er"-1-c41., 88: a. Not poetical, not as be- 
comes a poet: Un’poet"ic is the same. 
Un’-po-et!/4-cal-ly, ad. Not poetically. 
To Un-vor’-gon, (-zn, 151, 11:4) v. a, To remove 
poison from. (South. ] 
Un-pon/-isHeD, 143: a. Not polished; uncivilized. 
Un’-po-1.1Te!, a. Impolite. (Watts. ] 
Un’-po-lite”-ness, s. Impoliteness, incivility. 
Un’-pot-1.07-rTEp, 109: a. Not defiled. 
Un-pop!-u-1.4k, a, Not popular. 
Un-pop’-u-lar’-i-ty, 84: Want of popularity. 
Un-port’-4-81.£, 130; a. Not portable. (Ralegh.] 
Un-porr’-u-ous, (-po/urt--ts, 130, 120) a. 
Having no ports. (Rurke.] 
Un’-pos-sessEp", (-pdz-zést’, 151, 143) a. Not 
had; not held ; not enjoyed. 
Un!-pos-sess’’-ing, a. Having no possession. 
Un-pos/-si-BLE, a. Impossible. (Bacon.] 
Un-prac!-TI-CA-B1.£, a. Impracticable. (Boyle.] 
Un’-pre-ca"-n1-008, 90: a. Not precarious. 
Un-prec’-g-pENT-ED, 59: a. Unexampled; not 
justified by any precedent. 
To Un’-pre-picr", v n. To retract prediction. [Milt] 
Un-prea!-NAnT, a. Not prolific, unready. 
Un’-pre-so"-pi-caTE, 109: a. Not prepossessed. 
Un-prej/-u-diced, 92, 143: a. Not prejudiced. 
Un!-pre-Lar’-1-cal, @. Unsuitable to a prelate. 
Un!-pre-mep"-1-ra'-rzp, @. Spontaneous. 
Un’/-pre-paren", 114; a. Not prepared ; speciully, 
not preparer for death. 

Un! -pre-pa’’-red-ness, a. State of being unprepared. 
Un-pre’-pos-sxssED", (-piz-zést!, 151, 143) a. 
Not prepossessed, not occupied by previous notions. 

Un-pre’-pos-sess"-ing. a. Not winning at sight. 

Un’-PRB-TEND"-1NG, @, Not forward, modest. 

To Un-prizst’, (-precst, 103) v. a. To deprive of 
the orders of a priest. 

Un-priest’-ly, a. Unsuitable to a priest. 

Un-prince’-Ly, a. Unbecoming a prince. 

Un-Prin’-cl-PL Eb, 114; a, Not settled in tenets or 
principles; immoral, iniquitous. 

To Un-pris'-on, (-priz/-zn, 151, 114) v. a. To 
s¢t free from prison. [Donne.] 

Un-prizep’, ld: a. Not valued. 

Un-pri’-za-ble, a. Not worth esteem. (Shaks.} 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, 


UN-R 


UN.-, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adjectite 
with any passive participle, though not inserted 


Un!-pro-puc’-rive, 105: a. Not productive. 

UN-PROr’-I-T4-RLE, a. Not profitable; useless. 

Un-prof’-t-ta-bly, acd. Useleasly. 

Un-prof"’. i-tr-ble-ness, s. Uselessness. 

Un’-pRo-Lir"-Ic, a. Barren. 

Un-prom!-18-1NG, (-iz-tng, 151) a. Giving a0 pro 
mise of excellence, affording little hupe . 


Un/-PRo-NoUNCE’-4-81.E, a, That cannot be pm 
nounced. [Walker.? 

To Un-Prop’, v. a. To take the props from. 

Un-pror’-ER, a. Improper. [Shaks.] 

Un’-pro-pHet’-ic, 163: a. Not prophetic. 

Un’-pro-pi?”"-1008, (-pish’iis, 147) a. Not pro 
pitious. 

Un’-pRo-por’-rIoN Ep, (-pore’-shiind, 130, 147, 
114) a. Not proportioned. not suitable. 

Un’-pro-por”’-tion-a-ble, a. Disproportionable. 

Un’-pro-por"-tion-ate, a. Disproportionate. 

UN-pros'-Pxk-o08, 120: a. Not prosperous. 

Un-pros’-per-vus-ly, ad. Unsuccessfully. 

To Sas ean v. a. To divest of resolution ot 
qualification ; to unfurnish. 

Un!- pro-vi’-ded, @. Not provided, unsupplied. 

Un!-pro-pen”-rra1, (-sh’al, 147) @. Impradent 
[ Milton.) 

Un-Pun'-Lic, a. Private. (Bp. Taylor.] 

Un-pub/-lished, a. Not publish-d ; secret. 

Un-pure’, a. Impure. (Donne. ; 

To Un-quai/-r-vy, (-kwdl'-d-f¥, 140) v. a. To 
disqualify. 

Un-qual’-i-fled, (106, 114) a. Not qualified ; nut 
fit; not moditied ; not abated. 

Un-qua}’-:-tied, (-tid) @. Deprived of faculties or 
qualities. [Shaks.] 

Un-Quar’-ReL-4-B1.B, (-kwOr-rél-d-bl, 140) a. 
That cannot be quarrelled with or impugned. (Brown , 

To Un-Qugen’, v. a. To divest of queenly rank. 


‘Un-quencuen’, (-kwéntchit, 153, 143) a. Net 


extinguished ; not extinguishable. 

ag7~ Other compounds are Unpledged’; Unplonghe? 
Unplun'dered ; Unpoint’ed; Unpoised’; Unpu'lirized. 
Unpolled’ ; oe eee Unpow’dered; Uaprac’tised 
Unpratsed’; Un’precise’”; Un' preferred”; Unapressed’ 
Un'presump”tuous; Un'prevail”ing; Un'prerest’'cd, 

Unprint’ed; Un'proclaimed” ; Un‘profaned” ; Un'pro. 

Sictency; raed ‘ited; Un'project’ed; Uaprom’ised; 

Unprompt’ed : n’pronoxncet”; Un'propusei”; Une 

propped : Un’ protected; ng joe T; varie kea” 
'n'prove”king; Unpun‘ished, Unpun’ishing ; Unpaer'. 

chased; fa ak fir Unpu'rified; Unpur’posed; Un’- 
pursued’; Unpu’tresied; Unquaffed’; Unguelled’; ke. 

(See the leading note. ) 

UNQUESTIONABLE,  tn-kwést’-chtin-d-hi, 
183, 147: a. (See Un..) That will not bear to he 
questioned, (Shaks.;] in the usual sense, not to he 
doubted, indubitable. 


Un-quesi!-ton-a-bly, ac. Indubitably. 

Un-quicx’, 188: a. Not alive; slow. (Danie!.” 

Un-guic'-kened. 114: @. Not animated. 

To Un-qui'-st, 118: v. a. To diequiet. [Obs.] 

Un-qui'-et, a. Not calm. nyitated. 

Un-gqui'-et-ly, ad. Restlessly. 

Un-qui'-et-ness, 8. State of being unquiet. 

Un-gqui’-e-tude, s. Uuquietnesa, inquietude. 

Un-rasn’, a. Not msh (Clarendon.) 

To Un-rav’-k1., (-rav’-vl, 114) v. a. and vn. Ta 
disentangle, to extricate ; to clear up the intrigue of a 
play; to separate connected or united parts, and ao t 
put out of order :—nexw. To become unfolded. 

Un-rav’-el-ment, s. Development 


precede the Dictionary 
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UN-R UNS 


U N-, in the sense of not. forms o legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though nut inserted. 


ee a,b 
Un-nEan’, (-réd, 135) a. Net perused ; unlettered. 
Un-rEar-y, (-réd'-dy, 120) a. Not ready ; awk- 
Ward: in old use it sometimes means undressed. 
Un-read -t-ness, 8. ‘State of being unready. 
Un-re!/-a1, a. Not real, unsubstantial. 
@S~ Other compounds ary Unquest'ioned, Unque:t'ion- 
ing; Unracked’; Unrake v; ‘nran’sached: Unran’- 


Sumed; Unra'zured i Unreached’: Unreaped’ ; &c. (See 
the leading note.) 


UNREASONABLE, un-re’-zn-d-bl, 151, 114, 
l0l: a (See Un..) Not reasonable ; irrational; more 
thau is tit,—exorbitant, immuderate. 


Un-rea’-sun-a-bly, ad. In an unreasonable manner 
or degree ; irratioually ; immoderately, 
Un-rea’-sun-a-ble-negs, § State of being unrea- 
sonable. 
To Un-REave’, ». a. To unravel, (Obs.] 
Un-rE-Ba"-rep, a. Not blunted. {Haxewill.) 
Un’-RE-BUKE"-4-u11.8, 4. Obnoxious to no censure. 
UN’-Re-cLaImED", G. Not tamed; not refurmed. 
U n/-re-claim’'-a-ble, @. Irreclaimable. 
Un-ec’-on-c1"-1.4-n1.e, @. Irreconoilable. 
Un’-ne-cov"-p-4-BLE, a. Irvecoverable. 
UN!-rE-crorr’'-4-BLE, (-crdot’-d-bl, 109) a. That 
cannot be recruited; but Milton in his pruse works 
uses it for incapable of recruiting, 


Un’-ne-cu”-11Na, a. Irremediable. (Shaks.] 

U N’-E-pu"-c1-B1L.E, a. Not reducible. 

Un’-re-vors"-4-n1.E, a. Not to be reformed. 

Un!-e-Gen"-ER-are, @. Not brought to a new life. 

Un/-re-gen"-er-a-cy, 8. State of being unregenerate. 

Un-rew/-4-1rve, 105: a. Not relative. 

Un-rel’-a- tive-ly, ad, Withont relation. 

Un!-ne-Lenv’-ina, @. Not relenting, cruel. 

UN!-Ru-Lev".4-BLE, (-leev’-d-bl, 103) a. Ad- 
mitting no relief, 

N!-RE-ME"-D14-B1.E, @ Isremediahle. (Sidney.] 
Un/-Ru-mem’-BRANCE, § Forgetfulness. (Watts) 
Un!-rE-m0"-v4-B1.E, (-mdo’-vd-bl, 107, 101) a. 

Itremovable. So Un’remo”vably is now Ir’remo"vably. 

N/-RE-PENT!. ANT, a. Not repentant. 

n’-re- pent!-ance, 8. Impennence, 

Un “RE-PI/-NING, @. Not murmuring. 
Un’-re-pi’-ning-ly, ad. Without peevish complaint, 
Un’-ne-PRIEV"-4-nL.8, (-pred-vd-bl, 103, 101) 

&. That cannot be reprieved. 

N-RE=PO"-VA-BLE, (-proo’-vd-bl, 107, 101) «. 

Not liable to blame. 

Un’-Re-puG"-ny NT, @. Not opposite. 
Un-rer’-v-14-b1e, a. Disreputable. 
Un’-28-Qui-r4-BLE, @. Not to be requited. 
Un’-re-serve”, (-zerv, 151,189) s. Absence of 
reserve, frankness, openness, 
Un’-re-served”, a, Not limited by any private con- 
venience; open, frank, concealing authing. 
Un’-re-ser’’-ved-ly, ad. With uureservedness. 
Un’-re-ser’-ved-ness, S. Quality of being upreserved. 
Un/-te-sist”-rair, 151: a. Irresictible. ( Milton.) 
Un!-2¥-so1.-v4-uLE, (-26\’-vd-bl, 151, 101) a. 

Not to be resolved, insoluble. 

Un!-Re-speec} "~A-BLE, @. Not entitled to respeet. 

Un/-re-spec’-tive, 105: a. Taking little notice : 
reeviving little notice : (Shaks.} irrespective. 

Un!-R&-sPON”-57-BLE, a. Irresponsible. 

Un-rest’, 8 Disquiet ; absence of rest. (Miltom.) 

Un'-nu-ren’-rrye, 105: a. Not retentive. Un-s.41.17/-en, (-sdult!-éd, 112) @. Not pickled. 

U:!-ne-venor”-vy1, 117: a. Not revengefal. Un-sa!-7/-4-n1., 147: a. Insatiable. (Ralegh. J 

The sign = is used alter modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 


Consonants: mish-iin, ¢. e. mission, 163: vich-tn, i.e, vision. 165: thin{ 166): then? 166, 
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UN -, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate adjective 
With any passive participle, though not inserted. 
ea 
Un-nev'-er-END, a. Not reverend ; disrespectful, 
Un-rev’-er-ent, a. Irreverent (Bishop Hall.) 
Un-rev/-er-ent-ly, ad, Irreveiently, (Ben Jonson.) 
To Un-uin/-p1.8, v.a. To solve. 
Un-rid'-dler, 36: 8. One that upeiddles. 
Un’-ru-pic/-u-Lous, @. Not ridicnlous. (Brown.) 
To Un-ria’, v. a. To strip of rigying. 
UNRIGHT.—See with Unrighteous, &c. 
eg Other compounds are Unrea’suned; Un received” ; 
Unreck'uned; Unrec'umpensed; Unrec’unciled; Un’ re- 
corded; Un’ recounted; Un'recov" ered ; Unree'liped; 
Un’ redeemed”, Un'redeem’ able ; Un’redressed” ;— Uy’. 
reduced’ ; Un'refurmed’ ; Un'refract’'ed; Un' refreshed’ , 
Un' refresh’ ing; Un'regard’ ed; Unregistered: Un. 
reigned’, Un rejuic’ing ; Un'rela’ted ; Un’ relieved” 
Un'remarked”, Un'remark" able; Unrem’edied; Un'- 
remem” bered, Un'remem’ bering ; Un’remit’te i, Un’- 
remit’ ting; Un’removed” ; Un’renewe i”: Un’repaid’ . 
Un'repealed”’: Un'repea'ed ; Un' replenished ; I'n’. 
repusd’; Unrep’ resented ; Un'reprievea"; — Un’re- 
vachez” ; On! reproved” ; Un'request”ed; Un'requt’ted ; 
ares’cucd ; Un'resent’e 1; Un'r: sisted, Un'resist’'ing ; 
Un'resulvei”, Un" resulo” ing ; Un’respectet; Unres’- 
pited; Un'restorei” ; Un'restrainca” ; Un're stricted : 
Un’ retracted ; Un’ reveate : Un’revenged” ; Un’ re- 
versed”; Un'revuked”; Un'reward’ed ;&c. (See the 
leading note. ) a. 2 . 
UNRIGHTEOUS, un-ri’-chis. 115, 162, 147: 
a. (See Un-.) Not righteous, unjust.e 
Un-right/-eous-ly, ad. Unjustly, sinfully. 
Un-right'-eous-ness, ¢. Injustice ; sin. 
Un-riyht’, (-rite) a. Wrong. (Obs. ] 
Un-reght’-ful, M17: a. Not rightful. (Shaks.] 
To Un-ring/, v.u. Tu deprive of a ring. 
Un-ri/-or-xp, a. Free from rioting. | May, 1627 J 
To Un-riP,, v. a. (In this instance the prefix Un. 
through neglivence, is used supertluously, or is merely 
intensive as in Tu Uniouse.) To rip, to cut open. 
N-KiPE’, @. Not ripe; immature. 
Un-ripe/-nese, &., Want of ripeness. 
Un-ri!-pened, 114: a. Not matured. 
Un-ri! VALLED, (-vald) a. Haviug no peer or 
equal; having no competitor. 
To Un-riv/-n7, v. a. To luose from rivets. 
To Un-rose’, v. a. To undress, to disrobe. 
To Un-rov’, (-rdle, 11G) v. a. To open from being 
rolled or convolved. 
N’-RO-MAN''—Ti¢, a. Contrary to romance. (Swit.} 
Tu Un-nroor, v. @. To strip the roof from. 
N-ROOST’-Ep, a. Driven from roost. (Shaks } 
To Un-noor, v.a.and rR. To tear up by the roote 
to eradicate :—neu. To be unrvoted. 
Un-roveu’, (-rutf, 120) a. Not rough ; unhearded 
UN-noy'-41 »@. Not royal, unprincely, 
Vo Un-ruv-rLeE, v. 2. To cease from commotion. 
Un-n ven’, (-rdold, 109) a, Not ruled. 
Un rv’-ly, a. Ungovernable, turbulent, 
Un-ru’-!:-ness, 2. Turbulence. 
Tu Un-rum’. pie, 0. @. To free from rumples. 


To Un-sav/-vEn, 114: ». a. To relieve from sad 
Hess, ; 
To Un-sand/-pi.z, v. a. To take the saddle from. 
Un-sarr!, a. Not safe, not secure, dangerous, 
Un-safe’-ly, ad. Not securely, dungerously, 
Un-sait/-4-s1., 4. Innavigable. [ May, 1627.) 
To Un-sainr’, v, a. To deprive of saintship. 
Un-satu’-4-BLR, a. Not vendible. 


UN-S 


UN-, in the sense of not, forms a legitimate ailjective 
with any passive participle, though uot inserted, 


Un-sa -ti-ate, a. Insatiate. {More.) 

g4f- Other compounds are [/nround’ed ; Unrout’ed ; Un- 
ruf‘sled; Unsad’dled; Unsaid’ ; Unsaly’ted; Unsanc’- 
tified ; Unsard tioned ; Unaa’ted ; &e. (See the leading 
note, ) ; 

UNSATISFACTORY, un-sat’ ts-fack’-tor-dy, 
129: a. (See Un-.) Not giving satisfaction; not 
clearing the difficulty. 

Un-sat!-1s-fac’-tor-1-ly, ad. So as not to satisfy. 

Un-sat’-is-fac’-tor-s-ness, s. Fuilure to satisfy. 

Un-sat’-is-tied, 106: a. Not satisfied, not settled 
in opinion; not filled, not fully paid. 

Un-sat’’- is-tied’-ness, s. State of being unsatisfied. 

Un-sat"-is-fy’-ing, a. Not fully gratifying : hence, 
Unsat’isfyingaess, which Bishop Taylor uses. 

Un-sa’-vouon-y, 120, 105: a. Not having a savour; 
having a bad savour; fetid; disgusting. 

Un-sa'-vour-i-ly, ad. In an unsavoury manner. 

Un-sa‘-vour-i-ness, 8. Bad taste; bad smell. 

To Un-say!, v.a. (Irveg.: see To Say.) To retract. 

Un-sca/-Ly, a, Not scaly. 

Un’-scHo-Las"-tTic, 161: a. Not scholastic. 

Un-schooled’, a. Uneducated, untaught. 

To Unescrew’, 110, 109: v. a. To loosen by 
screwing buck, 

Un-scrip-ro-ra., (-th-ra@l, 147) a. Not defen- 
sible by Seriptdre: hence, Unscrip’turally. 

To Unesxat/, v. a. To open after having been sealed. 

To Un-seam’, v.a, To rip, to cut open. 

Un-sgarcn’-4-B.E, (-sertch’-d-bl, 131) a. Not 
to be explored, inscrutable. 

Un-search’-a-ble-ness ¢. Inscrutability. 

Un-sra’-sonEp, (-znd, 151, 114) a. Out of season, 
ili-timed, unseasonable, (obs.;} not qualified by use; 
nut salted ; irregular, inordinate. 

- Un-sea!-son-a-ble, a. Out of season, ill-timed. 

Un-sea’-son-a-bly, ad, Not seasonably. 

Un-sea/-son-a-ble-ness, s. State of being untimely. 

To Un-sxar’, v. a. To throw from the seat. 

Un-sx/-cr&T, a. Not close, not trusty. (Shaks.) 

T Un-se’-cret, v. a. To divulge. (Bacon.) 

Un’-sx-cure”, a. Insecure. (Denham.) 

To Un-seem’, v. mn. Not to seem. (Shaks.] 

Un-seem’-ly, a. and ad. Not seemly or becoming : 
—adv. Inun unseemly manner. 

Un-seem’-li-ness, ¢. Indecorum. 

Un-sken’, a. Not seen; invisible; in old authors, 
unskilled, inexperience. 

Un-se1/-pom, a. Not seldom. 

Un-se.r-isn, a. Not selfish. 

Un-sensep’, 143: a. Wanting distinct meaning or 
tixed application. (Obs.} 

Ui: aen’-si-ble, a. Insensible. (More.] 

Un-erni’, a Not sent; Unsent-for, not sent for. 

Un-sep’-4-n4-B1.R, @. Inseparable. (Shaks.] 

Un-ser!-vice-4-B1.E, (-ser-viss-d-bl, 105) a. 
Bringing no advantage or convenience, useless. 

Un-ser’-vice-a-bly, ad. Not serviceably. 

Un-ser’-vice-a-ble-ness, s. Uselessness. 

To Un-s81’-T1.8, 101: v. a. and vn. To unfix; to 
move from a place; to overthrow :—aew. Ty becume 
unsettled. 

Un-set/-tled, 101: @. Not settled; not steady; un- 
equable ; not established ; not fixed iu a place or abode. 

Un-set’-tled-ness, 8. State of being unsettled. 

Un-set’-tle-ment, s. Unsettleduess. (Barrow.] 

To Un-sex', 188: v. a. To deprive of sex; to de- 
prive of qualities usual in one or the other sex. 


UN-S 


UN.--, in the sense of nul, forms a legitimate cdjeather 
with any passive participle, though not inserted. 


To Un-suac’-K1.£, v. a. ‘To loose from shackles. 

Un-suHa’/-K4-B1.F. @. Not to be moved or shaken, 
(Shaks. Burrow :] Shakspeare uses Unzshaked’ ft 
Unsha'ken 

Un-sname!-vackD, 143: a. Not shamefaced. 

To Un-suarve’, v. a. To throw out of form; to 
derunge. 

Un-sha’-pen, 114: a. Misshapen, deformed. 

To Un-sueatn’, (-shethe, 137) ¢.a To drew 
from the scabbard: Tu washeath the sword, to begia 
a war, 

To Un-sipr’, v. a. To take out of a ship. 

Un-suov’, a. Having no shwes. 

Un-sHoox’, a. Wrongly for Unshauken. (Pope.] 

Un-snonn’, (-sho’urn, 130) a. Not shorn. 

7o Un-sHovT’, v. a. To retract after shonting. “Shaks.) 

Un-sHrink’-1na, 158: @. Not shrinking. 

UN-suHUN’-N4-BLE, a. Inevitable. (Shaks.] 

Unsiaur’, Unsiantrep.—See with Unsightly. 

e@3y> Other compounds are Unsat’urated; Unsared?’ ; Ce 
scanned’; Unscared’; Unscarred’; Unscottered; Un 
scorched’; Unscoured’; Unscratched’; Usscreened’; 
Unscru’pulous, Unscru’pulousness; Unsealed’; Us- 
searched’; Unseat'ed; Unsec’onded ; Un’ seduced”; Un- 
sec’ing; Unseized’; Un'select’ed, Un'select™iag; Us 
sep’arated; Unsep’ulchred; Unserved’; Unset’; Unser’ 
ere i; Unsha’ded; Unshat’owed ; Unsha’hen; Unshamed ; 
Unshared’; Unshedt’; Unshel’tered; Unshield’et; Us- 
shocked’; Unshot; Unshow’ered; Unshrank’; Ua. 
shunned’ ; Unshut’; Unsift'ed; &e. (See the leading 
note.) 

UNSIGHTLY, tin-site'-ldy, 115, 162: @. (See 
Un-.) Not sightly, disagreeable to the sight. 

Un-sight’-li-ness, s. Quality of being unsightly. 

Un-sight’, a. Not seeing, as “ Unsight, unseen.” 

Un-sight/-ed, «. Unseen. (Suckling.] 

Un/-sia-nir/-]-CAnT, @. Insignificant. (Hammond.) 

Un/-s1n-cere”, a. Insincere. (Dryden.) 

Un’-sin-cer’-s-ty, s. Insincerity, adulteration. 

To Un-sin’-gw, 110: v. a. To deprive of strength. 

Un-sinaEp’, 64, 114: a. Not singed. 

Un-s1n’-NiNU, @. Impeccable, without sin. 

Un-sizxz!-4-51.E, a. Not proper in size. (Smollet.} 

Un-esxi/-rus., 117: a. Not skilful. 

Un-skil!-ful-ly, ad. Without knowledge or art. 

Un-skil’-ful-ness, s. Want of skilfulness. 

Un-siaKED’, 114: a. Not slaked: this may mean 
nol quenched, as thirst, or as lime; but for the lastis 
Keuerally substituted Unslacked’: see To Slake. 

7b Un-sxiny’, v. a. To take the slings off. 

UN-smirRcHED’, 114, 143: a. Unstained. 

Un-smoorn’, (-smooth) a. Not smooth, rough. 

Un-so’-crai, (-sh’al, 147) @. Not social. 

Un-so'-cia-ble, a. Unsocial, not friendly. 

Un-so!-ciu-bly, ad. With unfriendly reserve. 

Un-sort’, a. and ad. Not soft, or softly. 

To Un-sox’-ner, (-siw'-der, 17, 139) v. @. Te 
separate from beiny soldered. 

Un-soi/-pIEREv, (-sold-jerd, 116, 147) a. Net 
having the qualities of a soldier. (B. and Fi.) 

Un-sol/-dier-ly, a. Unbecoming a soldier. 

Un-sor/-1n, a. Not solid; fluid ; having no foundation 

Un-sou!-v4-BLE, a. Insolvable. 


Un-sour’, a. Not sweet. (Spenser.) 

Un’-so-Piis’-rT1-caTR, 163: a. Not sophisticate 
Un’ sophisticated is the more common word. 

Un-sor/-RowEp, (-sdr-rdde, 129, 125, 1145 a 
Not bewailed. (Hooker.] 


The «chemes eutire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: yaté-way: chip’-man: pd-pa!: law: 
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good: j’56, #. ¢. yew, 55: a, 45%, &c mate, 17) 


UN-S 


UN... in the sense of aol, forms a legitimate adjective 
with auy passive participle, thongh nor inserted. 


Un-soveut’, (-sdwt, 126) a. Not sought. 


To Un-sou1/, (-sdle, 108) v.a. To deprive of soul, 

6B Other compounds are Unsin’gled; Unsink’iag; Un- 
sized’ ; Unshilled’ ; Unslain’ ; Unsleep’ing ; Unslip’ping; 
Unslun’bering ; Ursmoket’; Unso'ber;: Jasoilet’; Un. 
sul": Un’ sulicited; Un’ solic’itous; Onasulved’ 3 Ua. 
surfed; &e, (See the leading note.) 

UNSOUN D=itn-sownd’, 31: a. Not sound ; 
sickly; not free from cracks; corrupted; nut urihv- 
dox ; not honest; not true. 


Un-sound’-ly, ad, fu an unsound manner. 

Un-sound!-ness, ¢. State of being mnsound, 

To Un-spuax’, (frrey.: we To Speak.) '. a. To re- 
tract, to recant _ 

Un-speak/-a-ble, a. Unutterable. 

Un-speak/-a-bly, ad. Inexpressibly. 

Un-spec’-r-rigp, 59, 114: a. Not specified. 

Un-spac’-u-La-tive, 105: a. Not theoretical, 

Un-spep’, a. Not perfurmed, not dispatched. 

Un-spent’, a. Not wasted, not diminished. 

Yo Un-spuene’, 163: v. a. To remove trom its orb. 

Un-svigp’, 114: a. Not searched ; not seen 

Un-sris.t’, a. Not shed; not spoiled. 

To Un-sein’-tt, v. a. To dispirit, (Temple.] 

Un-spin’-17-v-41, 147: a. Not spiriiual 

To Un-spir’-it-u-a-lize. v.a.To deprive of spirituality. 

Un-sra/-B1.R, a. Not fixed; inconstant. 

Un-sta’-ble-ness, «. Instability. 

Un-s rar’, a. Not steady, not prudent. 

Un-staid’-ness, s. Indiscretion, unsteadiness. 

To Un-srate’, v. a. To deprive of state. [Shaks.] 

Un-srat’-u-r4-BL.8, a. Contrary to statute. 

Un-streav’-rasr, (-stéd’-fast, 120) a. Not fixed, 
not fast; not resolute. 

Un-sreav/-y, (-stéd!-dy, 120) a. Not steady ; in. 
constant: mutable. 

Un stead/-i-ly, ad. Without stcadincss. 

Un-stead!-i-ness, s. Mutability. 

Ty UN-sring’, v. a. To disarm ofa sting. 

Un-stinr’-xp, a, Not limited. 

Tu Unesritcy’, v. a. To take the stuches from. 

Un-srovr’-1na, a. Not bending, not yielding. 

To Un-stor’, v.a. To free from being stopped. 

UN-sTRAINeED’, 114: @. Not strained ; natural. 

Un-streno’-THENED, (-tind, 114) a. Not sup- 
ported, uot assisted. 

To Un-string’, v. a. (Irreg. : see To Striug.) To de- 
prive of strings ; to louse, tu untie. 

Un-stup-1ep, 114: a. Not premeditated, 
laboured; unskilled, unacquainted. 

Un-sup!-sect, a. Not subject, not liable. 

Un’-sup-sran”-rrai., (-sh’al, 147) @. Not sub. 
stantial; not real. 

@—~ Other compounds are Unsound’ed ; Unsoured’ : Un- 
sowed’ ot Unsown’ ; copared Unspa'ring, Unspa‘ring- 
ness; Unspilled’; Unspoiled’; Unsput’ ted, Unspot’tedness; 

Unstainet’ ; Unstumped’; Unstanche ’: 
Uasteeped’;  Unstirrel’; Unstupped’; — Unstormed’ , 
Uns'ra tenel; Unstrat‘ified; Unstruch': Unstaffed? | 
Un’ subdues”; Un'sulject’ed > Unt’submis” sive, Un'sub 
mit’ting; Un’subur'dinated: Un’suburncd”’; Un’suc 
ceed” ed; &e. (See the leading note. ) 

UNSUCCESSFUL, Un’-siick-s&ss"-f061, 117: 
a. (See Un..) Not successful, not fortunate. 

Un’-suc-cess”-ful-ly, ad. Without succeas. 

Un’-suc-czs"-sivg, 105: a. Not successive. 

Un-sur’-¥eRr-4-B1.E, a. Insufferable. (Switt.) 

Un'-sur-ric’-1eNT, (-fish’-’ént, 147 ) a Tose 
Geient : su fur Unsufficience we use Insufficiency. 


not 


Unsquared ; 


UN-T™ 


UN-, tn tx sense of of. forms a legitimate adjective 
with any passive participle, though nut inserted. 


Un-surt/-4-B1.5, a. Not congruous, not equal, 

Un-suit’-a-bly, ad. In an unsuitable manner. 

Un-suit’-a-ble-ness, 8. Uufitness. 

Un-suNNED’, a, Not haviug been exposed to the sun 

Un/-su-Per”-¥1,U-008, a. Nut superfluous. 

Un’-sur-pour’-4-1.£, 139: a. Insupportable: so 
for Unsupport’ably, Unsuppurt/ableness, we now use In. 
supportubly, &e. 

Un-scone’, (-shdor, 1-19) a. Not sure, not certain. 

Un’ sur-mountT’-4-b1.E,a@. Insurmouutable. (Lucke. } 

Un’-sus-cer’-TI-3LF, a. Insuscepiible. 

On’-sus-prcr’, a. Unsuspected. [Milton] 

Un’-sus-Pic’-rous, (-ptsh’-"tis, 117) @. Not be 
iny suspicious; not to be suspect d. 

Un!-sus-pic’-iows-ly, ad. Without euspicion. 

Un’-sus-ratn’-4-n1.8, a. Not sustainable. 

To Un-swarny’, v. a. To take a swathe from. 

Un-awayev’, (-swiid, 114) a. Not held or wielded. 

Un-swayed’-ness, 8. State of being unswayed. [Hales J 

Un-sway’-a-ble, a. Not to be governed by another. 

To Un-swRaw’, (-sware, 100) v. a. (rrey. : see ‘Te 
Swear.) To recal after having sworn. 

To Un-sweat’, (-swét, 120) v. a. To cool afer 
exercise. { Milton: prose.) 

Un-sweat/-ing, a. Not sweating. 

UN-swkev’, a. Not sweet, disagreeablu. 

To Un-rack’, v. a. To disjoin, to separate. 

UN-raint’-xp, @. Not tainted, not sullied. 

Un-taint!-ed-ly, ad. Without spot. 

Un-taint’-ed-ness, s. State of being untainted 

Un-ra'-K en, Ll4: @. Not taken. 

UN-TALKED’-0f, (-tdwkt 112) a. Not talked of. 

Un-va'ga4-B.E, a. Not & ve tamed. 

To Un-ran’-ag, 158: v. a. Tu disentangle. 

To Un-ruacn’, v. a. (Irreg.: see To Teach.) To 
cause to forget what has been taught. 

Un-teach/-a-ble, a. That cannot be taught. 

Un-taught’, (-tdut, 162) a. Not taught; auio- 
structed ; kept f-om instruction ; unskilled, 

Un-rrn!-4-BLg, a. Not tenable, 

Un-TEn!-AN1T-4-B1.E, a. Not tenantable. 

Un-TEen'-pkn, @. Not tender; unaffectionate. 

To Un-tenr’, v. @. To bring out of a tent. (Shaks.) 

Un-rznv’-gp, a. Nut having a modical tent applied, 
as “an walented wound.” (Shaks.] 

Un-ruanx’-vo1, 153, 117: a. Not thankful. 

Un-thank’-ful-ly, ad. Unyratefully. 

Un-thank’-ful-ness, s. lugratitude. 

Tu Un-ruinw’!, 158: v.a. (frreg.: see To Think.) 
To dismiss after being entertained in the mind. 

Un-think’-ing, a. Thoughtless. 

Un-think’-ing-ness, 8. Want of thought. 

Un-thought’, (-thdwt, 126, 162) a. Not thought 
not supposed to be: Unthouyht of, not regarded. 

Un-thought!-tul, 117 : a. “Thoughtiess. 

To Un-TuREAv/, (-thréd, 120) v. a. To relax from 
ligatures, to louse. (Milton.] 

On’-ruuirt, & anda A prodigal :—ady. Prodigal. 

Un-thrift’-y, a. Prodigal, wasteful: not improving; 
not eaey made to thrive. 

Un-thrift’-i-ly, ad. Not frugally, 

Un-thrift’-t-ness, s. Prodigality. 

Un thri’-ving, a Not thriving, not prosperin;: 

To Un-THRONR’, v. a. To dethrone. 

Un-ti’-py, a. Not tidy ; not ready. 

Un-ti'-de-ly, ad. In an untidy manner. 


The sign = is used after modes of spel.ing that bave ao irregularity of sound: 


Consonants: mish-tin, #. e. mission, 165: 
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vish-un, 8, ¢. vision) 1654 “tAtn, 1662 then, 166. 


UN-T 


UN-, in the sense of not, forms a leyitima‘e adjective 
with auy passive participle, though not inserted. 


Un-ti'-di-ness, s Absence of tidiness. 

To Unerix’, 106: v. a. To unbind, to louse. 

Un-tied’, 114: @. Not tied, not gathered tv a knot, 
not fastened ; not held by a tie. 

@@- Other compounds are Unsucked’; Unsuf"frring ; 
Unsug’ared; Unsuit’ed, Unsuit’ing; Unsui’led; Un- 
sung’ 3 Un’ supplant”ed; Un'supplicd”; Un’support’ed ; 
Un'suppressed”’; Un'surpassed’; Un’suspect ed (n’- 
suspecting; Un'sustuined’; Unswept'; Unsworn’ ; 
Untamed; Untar’nished; Unta’sted, Unta’sting; Un- 
taxed’; Unteem'ing; Uutem’pered ; Untempt'ed; Unten’- 
anted; Untend’ed ; Unten’dered : Unter’ripied ; Un'ested ; 

‘nthank’ed; Unthawed’; Unthorn’y; Untarcatencd; 
&c. (See the leading note.) 

UNTIL=uan-til’, prep. and adv. To, used of time; 
in obsolete style, to, used of objects: it becomes an 
adverb by preceding a phrase denoting an event, us 
* Until Shiloh come;’? “ Until the earth seems to 
join ;"* “ Untd they be eonsumed”” The pretix is 
merely intensive. 

To UNTILE=un-tile’, v. a. (See Un-.) To strip 
the tiles from. 

Un-tin.ev’, (-tild, 114) @. Not tilled. 

Un-tim!-BENED, a. Nut strong with timber; not fur 
nished with timber. 

Un-riak’-1.y, a. and ad. Happening before the 
proper time ; ill timed:—adv. Betore the time. 

Un-rinagp’, }14: a. Not tinged, not stained. 

Un-tingp’, 114: a. Not made weary. 

Un-ti/-ring, a. Not growing weary. 

Un-ti-ra-ble, a, Indefutigable. (Shaks.] 

Un-r1'-TLEb, a. Not titled. 

ez Other compounds are Untinc’tured; &ce. (See the 
leading note.) 

UNTO=un/-too, 107: prep. (Compounded with 
On and to.) To. [Disused in modern see, 

UNTOLD, Gn-tdled’, 116: @. (See Un-.) Nut 
reluted ; not revealed; aot numbered. 

To Un-roms’, (-td0m, 116, 155) v. a. Tu disinter. 

Un-toucueD’, (-tutcht, 120, 114, 143) a No: 
touched; not affected; not meddled with. 

Un-touch’-a-ble, a. Not to be touched. (Feltham.] 

Un-row/ann, (-to/ard, 108, 34, 134) a. Perverse ; 
vexatious; awkward; inconvenient. 

Un-tow/ard-ly, a. and ad. Awkward; perverse; 
froward :—adr. Awkwardly; perversel, 

Un-tow’ard-ness, 8. Perverseness, 

UN-TRACE’-4-B1.E, a. Not to be traced. (South.] 

Un-rract’-4-31.E. a. Intraciable. { Locke. } 

Un-tract’-a-ble ness, s. Intractability. 

Un!-TRANS-F ER” -4-B1.E, @. Not transferable. 

Un/-trans-la’-ta-ble, a. Not capable of being 
translated. (Gray: Letters.] 

Un-rrav'-xLLep, 114: @ Never having been 
trodden by passengers; having never travelled. 

To Un-rreav’, (-tréd, 120) v. a. To tread back. 

UN-TREAT’-A-BLE, ad. Not practicable. [Obs.] 

Un-rrigp’, L14: a. Not yet attempted; not yet 
experienced; not having passed trial. 

Un-rri/-uMPHED, (-Umft, 163, 143) 4. Not tri- 


umphed over, [May, 1627.] In Hudibras we find Un- 
triéumphable. 


UN-TROLLED’, (-trdled, 116) a. Not rolled along. 

Un-TR00R'-1.Ep-Ness, (-triib’-bld-néss, 120, 101) 
s. State of being untroubled ; unconcern. (Hammond. } 

Un-rroE’, 109: a. Not true; not faithful. 

Un-tru/-ly, ad. Faleely. 

Un-truth’, s. Contrariety to truth; woral falsehood ; 
treachery; false asseition, 

Un-TRUsT’-I-NESS, 8. Unfaithfulvess, 


UN-W 


UN-, iu the seuse of #0/, furms a legitimate adjecties 
with auy passive participle, though nut inserted, 


Un-tucx/-Erkv, 114: @. Having no tucker. [Ad- 


dison.) 
To Un-tunr’, v. a. To put out of tune; to disorder. 
Un-tu’-na-ble, a. Inharmonious. 
Un-tu/-na-ble-ness, s. Want of harmony. 


To Un-Twine’, v. «a. To open or separate after 
having been twined. 


To Un-rwist’, v. a. To restore from a state of invo- 
lution, to separate afer having been twisted. 
Un-u’-ni-rorM, a. Not uniform, (Litie used.) 
Un-use’-ru1, 117: a. Useless. [Dryden.] 
egy Other compounds are Untruced’ ; Untracked’ ; Ua- 
tra’ding ; Untrained’; Untram’melled; Un’trarsferred” ; 
Untranslated: Un'transpa’ rent; Untraversed; Us- 
treavured; Untrimmed’; Untrud’ or Untrod’dea; Un- 
troub‘led ; Unturne t'; Untw’tored ; Unuryed’; Uresed; 
&c. (See the leading note ) 
UNUSUAL, an-i’-zh’oo-@l, 147: a. (See Un-.) 
Not usual, nut common, rare. 
Un-u'-su-al-ly, ad. Not in the usual manner. 
Un-o'-su-al-ness, s. Uncommonness. [Broome.] 
Un-ur’-rTen-4-BLE, @. Ineffable, inex pressible. 
Un-van/-vEp, 114: a. Not valued,—which may 
mean not prized, neglected; or, abuve price, inesti- 
mable. 
Un-val’-u-a-ble, a. Invaluable. [Atterbury.] 
UN-vAn’-QUIsH-4-BLE, @. Invincible. | 1614.] 
Uneva'-rizp, 114: a. Not varied; not diversified. 
Un-va'-ry-ing, a. Not liable to change. 
Un-val-re-a-ble, a. Invariable. [Norris.] 
To Un-ver’, (-vail, 100) v. a. To remove a veil from. 
Un-veil/-ed-ly, ad. Plainly. (Boyle.) 
UN-vEN’-ER-4-BLE, a. Not venerable. [Shaks.] 
Un-ver!-vaAnT, a. Having no verdure. 
Un-vgr’-I-T4-B1.F, a. Not veritable. 
Un-verseEp’, 143: a. Not versed; not skilled. 
Un-vir’-rv-ous, 147,120: a. Not vittupus “Shaks! 
To Un-viz!-arp, v. a. To unmask. 
Un-vo/-CAL, a. Not vocal. | Prosody.] 
To Un-vore’, v. a. To retract by vote. [Bumet.] 
Un-vow’-EL1.Eb, a. Without vowels. [1624.] 
Un-voy'-aGE-4-BLE, a. Innavigable. [Milton.] 
Un-vu1’-aar, 34: a. Not common. [B. Jon J 
Un-vu1/-NER-4-BLE, @. Invulnerable. [Shaks.) 
Un-wait’-Ep-on, a. Not attended. 
Un-wap’-pEneEp, 140, 114: a. Unfatigued. (Tro 
Noble Kiusinen, a. v., se. 4; some copies read Unwarped.) 
Unwakg.—See Unaware. (Fairfax } 
Unwanity, &c.—See with Unwary. 
Un-wapr’-Like, (-wawr’-like, 140) @. Not warlike 
To Un-warp’, (Cwdurp, 140) v, a. To reduce 
from the state of being warped. 
Un-warped’, 114: a. Not warped ; not biassed. 
Un-war’-RANT-ED, (-wor-rant-€d, 129, 12) 4. 
Not warranted; not ascertained. 
Un-war'-rant-a-ble, a. Not defensible. 
Un-war’-rant-a-bly, ad. Not defensibly, 


Un-war'-rant-a-hle-ness, 8. State of being un. 
warrantable. 

eg Other compounds are Vavan’quished ; Unoa’riegated; 
Unvar’atshed ; Unvetled’, Unv il'ing; Unven’tilated; Us- 
vered’; Unvi’vlated; Unvisited; Unvitiatet; Cra’: 
kened ; Unwalled’ ; Unwarmed’; Unwarned’ ; &e. (See 
the leading note.) 

UNWARY, tin-ware/-dy, a, (Sco Un-.) Not wary. 
not vigilant; in old style, unexpected. 

Un-wa’-ri-ly, ad. Carclessly, heedlessly. 

Un-wal-ri-ness, s. Want of caution. 


The schemes entite, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Fowels: gate’-way: chaip'-ma@u: pd-pa!: ldw: gddd: j'B. 6. e. jaw. 553 a4 &e. mute, 171, 
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UN-W 


UN-, in the sense of aot. forms a legitimate adjective 
with auy passive participle, though pot inserted. 


Un-wsu!-en, (-wosh’-shn, 140, I1-b) a. Un- 
washed. [Ohs.] 

Un-wayeEp’, |]4: a. Not used to travel. (Suckling. 

Un-weEap-onkp, (-wépend, 120, 114) @ Not 
weaponed, (Ralegh.] 

To Un-wean'-y, v. a. To refresh after weariness. 

Un-wear’-y, a. Not weary. 

Un-wear-isd, 114: «a. Not tired; indefatigable. 

Un-wear’-ied-ly, ad. lodefatigably. 

Un-wear-ied-ness, &. State of being unwearied. 

Un-wear-i-a-ble, a. Indefatigable. 

Un-wear-t-a-bly, ad. Indefatigably. 

To Un-weEave’, v. a. To undo after being woven. 

Un-wep’, a. Unwedded, not married. 

UN-WEDGR’- 4-B1.E, @. Not to be cloven. [Shaks.]} 

Un-weepeép’, 114: a. Unwept. [Milton] 

Un-WEE?=1NQ, @. Ignorant, unknowing. 

Un-weet/-ing-ly, ad. Ignorantly. 

Un-wer’-come, (-cum, 107) a. Not welcome. 

Un-wev’, a. Not well, not in perfect health. 

Un-well’-ness, s. State of being unwell. (Chesterfield.) 

Un-wnore’, (-hok, 160) a. Not soun . (Obs.] 

Un-whole’-sume, (-sum, 107) a. Insalubrivus, 
mischievous to health; corrupt, tainted. 

Un-whole'’-some-ness, s. State or quality of being 
unwholesome. 

Un-wiEp-y, (-wedd’-ey, 103) a. 
not manageable; weizhty, ponderous, 

Un-wield/-t-ly, ad. Heavily. 

Un-wield’-i-ness, s. Difficulty to move or be moved. 

Un-wi/-Line, a. Not willing, loath. 

Un-wil’-ling-ly, ad. Not willingly. 

Un-wil’-ling-ness, s. Loathness, disinclination. 

To Un-winv’, (-wined, 115) v. a. and 7. To 


Not wieldy, 


I Un-wound’, (-wownd, 31) > separate from be- 
Un-wound’, (-wownd, 31) | ing wound. toun- 
twine ; tu disentanyle :—new. To admit evolution. 

Un-wise’, (-wizz, 151) a. Not wise. 

Un-wise’-ly, ad. Not wisely, weakly. 

To Un-wisii’, v. a. To wish (sumethi :g] not to be: 
Un-wished’, not wished, not desired. 

Un-wist’, a. Unthonght of; unapprized. [Obs.) 

Tu Unewtr’, v.a. To deprive of wit. (Shaks.} 

Un’-WitH-pRAw’”-1NnG, a. Continually liberal. [Milt.] 

Un-wit1’-r1na-.yY, ad. Without consciousness. 

Un-wir-ry, a. Not witty, wanting wit. 

Un-wit’-ti-ly, ad. Without wit. 

To Un-wom’-an, (-woom’- an, 116) v. a. To deprive 
of womanly qualities. 

Un-wom/’-an-ly, a. Not womanly. 

@as~ Other compounds are Unwashed’; Unwa’sted, Un- 
wa'sting: Unwa'tered; Unweak'ened; Unwealth’y; 
Unwed'ded; Unweed’ed; Unweighed’, Unweigh’ing 5 
Unwept’; Umehipped ; Unwit’ted; Unwiped’ ; Une 
with’ered, Unwith’ering ; Un’ withstood”; Unwit'nessed ; 
Unwived’; &c. (See the leading uote.) 

UNWONTED, un-wint’-éd, 116: a. (See Un-.) 
Unaccustomed ; uncommon: Spenser uses Uniwont’. 

Un-wont!-ed-ness, s. Uncommonness. [Bp. Taylor.] 

Un-wor!-tuy, (-wur'-théy, 140) @. Not worthy, 
whether of good or bad; wanting merit; mean; not 
suitable; unbecoming. 

UJn-wor'-thu-ly, ad. With unworthiness. 

U p-wor-thi-ness, s. State of being unworthy. 

Ux wounp.—See To Unwind. 

To Un-wrap’, (-rap, 157) v. a. To open frm 
being wrapped. 


UP-H 


UN-., in the sense of nut, forms a legitimate adjective 
With any passive participle, though not inserted. 


To Un-wreatp/, (-recthic, 157) v.a. To unwwine 

Un-wie'-ting, 157: a. Not writing. [Arbuthnot] 

Un-writ!-ten, 114: a. Not written; not containing 
writing; traditional. 

Un-mnouGnt’, (-r¥wt, 126, 162) a. Not wr ught, 
not manufactured; nut liboured. 

Tv Un-yoxe’, v. a. To loose from the yoke; to dis. 
join: Unyoked’, not having been yoked ; liceutious. 

Un-zonEp’, ]14: a. Not bound with a girdle. 

gg Other compounds are Unwroved ; Unwork’ing; Un- 
wormed’; Unwurn’; ig et ed, Unwor' shipping ; 
Unwound’ed; Unwrung’; Unyield’ed, Unyield’ing; &e. 
(See the leading note. ) 

UP=up, adv., enterj.,and prep. Aloft; on high, nut 
down; frum a lower place or position to a higher,—as 
from bed,—from a seat,—from the ground,—trom be- 
low the hurizou,—from the mouth of a river; «dso 
from that which is tiguratively lower,—as from peace 
or subjection,—from a smaller size,—from a distance, 
—from the inferior place,—from a disarranged state,— 
from younger years: it is added to verbs to signify 
wccumulation or increase: Up and down, here and 
there; backward and forward: Up ty, to an equal 
height to; adequately to: Up with, a phrase in low 
colloquial style often used as a verb, as “ She ap with 
her fist:’"°—it becomes an interjection by the ellip- 
sia of some verb,as Up! for get up, or rouse up :—prep. 
From a lower place higher on. 

Up’!-per, a. Higher, superior. 

Up’-most, Up’-per-most, 116: a. Highest. 

Up’-pish, a. Proud, arrogant. [A low word.] 

To Up-BEan’, (-bare, 100) v. a. To raise aloft; 
I Up-bore’, (-bore) to support from fall- 

U p-berne’, (-bo/urn, 130) J ing. 

To Ur-sinp’, (-hined, 115) v. a. To bind up. 

To Ur-siow', 108: v. a. To make tumid. (Spenser. 

To UPBRAID=up-braid’, v. a. To charge con. 
temptuously with something disgraceful, commonly 
followed by with before the thing imputed, in old au- 
thors by of ; to object as a matter of reproach, with te 
before the person; tourge with reproach ; tu reprusch, 
in obsolete use, to treat with contempt. 

Up-braid’-er, s. One that upbraids. 

Up-braid’-ing, s. Reproach. 

Up-braid’-ing-ly, ad. By way of reproach. 

Zo Up-bray’, v.a. To upbraid, to shame. [Spenser.} 

UP-.—See before To Upbear. 

Up-nrovenr’, (-braut, 126) a. Brought up. [Spens.. 

Up’-cast, a. and s. Thrown upwards:—s. A throw, 
n cast: a term of bowling. 

To Ur-praw’, v. a. To draw up. (Milton.] 

Tu Up-catn’-Er, 0, a. To contract. (Spenser.] 

To Up-arow’, (see To Grow.) v. ”. To grow up. 

Up’-HAND, a. Lifted by the hand. [Carpentry.] 

To Ur-ueave’, v. a. To heave or lift up. 

Up’-n1u, a. Difficult, like the labour of an ascent. 

To Up-noarp’, v.a. To hoard. (Shaks.] 

To Up-noiy’, (-hokd, 116) va. (Pret. and 
ports Upheld: Upholden for the part. is obs.) ‘Io 
if on high; to support, to sustain; to keep from de- 
clension or defeat. 

Up-hold’-er, s One that upholds; specially, one 
who takes on nimself the furnishing and conduet of 
funerals, otherwise called an Undertaker ; to this sense 
it seems to have been originally restricted, but it now 
means one who furnishes houses: see the next word. 

Up-hol’-ster-er, s. One who furnishes houses: this 
form of the previous word was probably adopted for 
the sake of a more clear distinction between the busi- 
ness of an upholder, or furnisher of funerals, and an 
upholder, or furnisher of houses,—a distinction the 
more necessary, as the businesses, though often joined, 
are as frequently separated. 


The sign = Is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-iin, ic, -assion, 165: vizh-un, i, ¢. vision, 165.3 thie.) 166%) then, 166. 
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UP-W 


Up-hol’-ster-y, s. Upholsterers’ ware. 

Ur/-1.4np, s. and a. Higher ground :—ad). Higuer 
in situation; brought up on the hills, rude, savage. 
Up’-land-ish, a. Mountainous ; inhabiting the hills, 

rustica), rude. 

To Ur-.ay!, (sce To Lay.) v. a. To hoard. {Dunne.] 

To Up-.ean/, v. a. To lead upwards: hence the 
part, Upled, which Milton uss. 

To Upexir7’, v. a. To raiso aloft. 

To Ur-t.ock’, v. a. To lock up. (Shaks.2 

Upmost.—See with Up. 

Ur-on', (up-dn’) prep. On, with emphasis or force, 
aod a more distiuct notion than or carries with it of 
sumething that literally or metaphorically bears or 
supports: it is less employed than it used tu be, the 
contracted form on having for the most part taken its 
place: some expressions formed with it long ouly to 
uld style; as * Upoa pity they were taken away 5" that 
is, in consequence of pity; “ Upon the rate of thirty 
thousand ;"" that is, amountiny to the rate. 

Uvprn, Urrermost, Urpisi.— See wih Up. 

To Ur-raise’, 151: v. a. To raiac up. 

To Ur-rean’, v. a. To rear up. 

Up'-nionr, (-rite, 115, 162) a. and s. Straight 
up; erected; pricked up; not declining from right, 
honest :—s. (Building.] Something erect or perpen- 
dicular; an elevation. @4y" This word is often ac- 
cented on the last syllable, especially wheu, as an 
adjective, it fullows the noun: the derivatives are 
liable to the sume diversity. 

Up'-right-ly, ud. Perpendicularly; honestly. 

Up’-rigAt-ness, s. Perpendicular erection ; honesty, 
integrity 

To Ur-rise!, (-rzd, 151) vr. m. (See To Rise.) To 
rise up,as from bed—from a seat,—from below the 
horizou; heuce Up-ri’-sing, (8.) act of rising, 
p’-rise, 83: s. Act of rising. 

UPROAR==ip/-rére, 5. (It is often accented on 


the latter syllable.) Tumult, bustle, disturbance, cuu- 
fusion; Snakspeare uses i: as a verb, 


UP-.—See before To Upbear. 

To Up-rots/, (-r6le, 116) v. a. To roll up. 

To Up-rovut’, v, a. To rvot up. 

To Up-nouse’, (-rowz’, 151) v. a. To rouse up. 

To Ur-se1’, v. a. and n. (See To Set.) To overturn, 

Ur’-sHor, 8. Last amount, final issue, end. 

Ur/-sipe-pown”, ad. With the lower part above ; 
in confusion, in complete disorder. 

To Up-svuinc’, (see To Spring.) v.a. To spring up. 

Up’-spring, 83: s. An upstart. [Shaka.]} 

To Up-sranp, v. n. (See To Stand.) To be erected, 

To Uv-starr’, 0, n. ‘To spring up suddenly. J 

Up’-start, 83: s. anda. He or that which suddenly 
starts up, especially one who suddenly becomes rich 
or titled <—a gj, Suddenly raised. 

To Up-sray’, v. @ ‘To sustain, to support. 

Yo Up-swanm', (-swadwrm, 140) v. a. To raise in 
aswarm. (Shaks.] 

To Uv-raxe’, ¥, a. (Sce To Take.) Tu take into the 
hands. [Spens.] 

To Up-r Ean’, v. a. (See To Tear.) To tear up. 

To Upe-rrain’, v. a. To train up. (Spens.] 

Vo Up-rurn’, v. a. To turn up; to furrow. 

Up'-wanp, a, ad., and & Directed to a higher part : 
—ade, Upwards :—a. (Shaks.) ‘The top 

Up'-wards, 143: ad. Towards a higher place ; 
specially, towards heaven; with tespect to the higher 
part; with tendeucy toa greater wumber, more than ; 
towards the suurce. 


To Ur-wuir.!, (-hwerl, 160) v.a. To whirl upwards. 


To Uv-winv’, (-wincd. 115) va. (See To Wind.) 
To couvolve, [Spenser.} 


USE 


|! URANIUM, d-ra’-nd-iim, 90: 8. A me al of se 


iron-gray colour, named after the plauvet Casas uf 


Georgiun Sidus. 

U’-ra-nite, s. Anore or phosphate of urani. m, ale 
called U’RAN-@LIM” MER. 

U’-ra-nit’-ic, 85 : a. Pertaining to utanite. 

URANOLOGY, W-rdn-dl’-d-ply, 87: 3. (Ie 
lated by See to the previous words.) A disouurs» 
Of (realise on the heavens. 

URBAN zur-bdn, a. Belongicg toa city. 

Un-Banz’, a. The opposite to Rustic, —ciril, eourieous ; 
elegant in manuers. 

Zo Ur'-ban-ize, v. a. To reuder civil. [1642.] 

Ur-ban’-:-ty, 84: 8. Civiliy ; politeness. 

URCEOLATE=ur.-cé-6-ldte, a. Shaped like a 
pitcher. (Iot.) Urceolar gland, a fleshy tubercle. 

URCHIN=ur-chin, s. A hedgehug; a vame of 
slight anger to a child. 

URE=ure, 49: s. Use, practice. [Obs.]} 

UREA.—See under Urine. 

URETHRA=1-re-tird, s. 
urine. 

U’-RE-TER, 8. One of two Jong small canals which 
proceed from the basin of the kidneys, 

O@~ The word Urine has influepced aud determined the 
accent of this term, whieh wil! therefore again by 
found under that word. 

To URG E=urge, v. a. and ®. To inclte ot press; 
w follow close so as to impel; to enforce ; to pruvuke ; 
to importune ; to press by way of objection :—ex. ‘Te 
press forward. 

Ur'-ger, 36: s. Oue who urges. 

Ur’-gent, a. Cogent, pressing ; importunate. 

Ur’-gent-ly, ad. In un urgent manner. 

Ur’-gen-cy, s. Pressure of difficulty or neceusaty,— 
entrvaty, solicitation. 

URIC.—See under Urine. 

URIM=ire-im, neo 8. pl. Lights or radiances 

URINE, tird-in, 105: 6. Animal water. 

To U'-rine, v. a. To make water, 

U’-re-nows, 120: a, Partaking of urine. 

U/-ri-nar-y, a. Relating to or fuund io urine. 

U’-r-nal, 8. A vessel for holding urine. 

U"-ri-na‘-tive, 105: a. Working by urine; pro 
sok ng urine: A U”Rina’Tor might seem to mean 
one that urines or something that provokes urine; but 


in Latin it signifies a diver, and has been used by 
some English writers in this sense. 


'-1e-a, 8. A substance obtained from urine 
U'-ric,a. The epithet of au acid obtuined from uri- 
nary calculi, alsu called lithic acid. Urate, a sait from it 
U'-re-ter, d.— See under Urethra. 
U-ros/-cu-Py, s. Inspection of urine. [Brown.1 
URN=urn, s. A sort of vase; a Water-vessel ; the 
Vessel in which the ashes of the dead were pat; a 


Roman measure,— half the amphora, or three gallons 
and a half, 


To Urn, v. a. To enclose in an urn. { May, 1627.] 

URRY, Ur-rey, s. A sort of blue or black clay. 

URSA=ur'-sd,.s. ‘The Bear, a constellation, 

Ur'-si-form, a. Shaped as a bear. 

Ur'-sine, 105: a. Pertaiuiug to a bear. 

URSULINE, ui'-sd-lin, 105: a. Of the order of 
St. Ursula 

US=us, pron. The accusative case of We. 

USAGE, USANCE, &c.—See in the ensuing clas 

USE=uc, 152: 5. Act of employing any thing to 
any purpose; the quality which reuders a thivg 
proper fora purpose; need; help; Customary vet 
ptaccice, habit, custom; io old authors, mouev pard 
for the use of money, — interest. ; 

627" See the verb, with a different pronunciation, lower. 


The passage of the 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, prevede the Dictionary. ~ 
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a, tke. mute, 17), 


Usu 


Use’-fal 117: ~ Valuable for use; beneficial. 
Use’-fal-ly, ad. Sons to be useful. 

Use'-ful-ness, . Quality of being useful. 
Use’-less, a. Auswerig no purpose. 

Use’-lesely, ad. So as to be of no use. 
Use’-less-ness, s. Unserviceableness, unfitness. 

To Usz, (ze. 137) v. a. and n. To employ ; 


hence it sometimes means to waste; to accustom, tu 


habituate ; to treat; to practise; in old style, to be. 
have, with the reciprocal 


U'-ser, (-zer) s One that uses. 

U’-sage, 99: s. Treatment; custom ; use : in old style, 
manners, behaviour. 

‘-saeger, 8. One who has the use of any thing in 
trust for another. (Obs.] 

U’-sance, s. Use, proper employment, [Spenser ;} 
usury, foterest paid fur money, (Shaks ;) iu modern 
application, a determinate period ur date fixed for the 
payment of bills of exchanze, and thus termed be- 


cause regulated by the usage of the place on which 
they are drawn. 


U’-su-at., (i/-zh’vo-@l, 147) a. Customary ; com- 

_ mon. frequent. 

U-su-al-ly, ad. Customarily ; frequently. 
U’-au-al-ness, s. Commonness. (Ularke.] 
U’-su-cav’"'-rron, (d’-z-cép”-shin, 89) s. In 

the civil law, the acquisiticn of the property of a thing 
by possession and enjoyment thercof for a certain 
term of years prescribed by law. 

U’-su-fruct, s. Temporary yse. 
U!-su-fruc’-tu-ar-y, (-th-dr-éy, 147) s. One that 
has the temporary use, not the property, ofa thing. 
U'-su-ry, (u/-zh'oo-reéy. 147) 8. Formerly, inter- 
est; at present, higher tnterest than ia allowed by 

law: in old authors, the practice of takiuy interest. 

To U!-sure, (-zh’our) v. 2. To practise usury. [Oba ) 
U’-su-rer, 8, One who practises usury. 

U-su'-n-ous, (U-ziire’-d-ts, 90) a. Practising or 
partaking of usury. 

U ot eats ¢ ad. In a usurious manner. 

U-ren’-si, 152: 8. That which is used,—an in- 
strument or vessel for any purpose. 

U-rit/-r-ry, 84, 105: 8. Usefulness; profit, 

C -til’-t-ta”’-ri-an, s. and a. One who makes utility, 
in its limited or vulgar sense, the measure of whatever 
is good forman: (‘This must be the meaning ; for by 
admitting the higher senses of ulility, men of whatever 
principles are utilitarians):—a7j. Having mere common 
utility for priuciple or object. 

USH ER=tshr’-er, 8. One whose business is to in- 
troduce strangers, or to walk before a person of high 
rank; one who introduces young scholars tu higuer 
learning, an under teacher. 


Tu Ush’-er, v. a. To introduce. 

USQUEBAUGII = ts’-kwé-bdw", s. Literally, 
water of life, (Erse.) a strong compound distilled 
spirit drawn on arumatics; the word 18 corrupted to 
whisky. 

USTION, ust!-vyon. 146: col/og ast!-shiin, 147: 
8. Act of burning; state of being burued. Ustriaa, Sepp, 

Us to’-rr-ovs, YU: a, Having the quality of burning. 

Us!-tu-la”-fon, 89: 8. Act of burning 

USUAL, USUALLY, &c.—See under Use. 

USUCAPTION, USUFRUCT.~See under Use. 

To USURE, USURER, USURIOUS.—sce un- 
der Use. 

To USURP=ut-zurp’, v. a. To seize and hold by 
force and without right. 

U-surp’-er, s. One that usurps. 

U-surp’-ing-ly, ad. By usurpation. 

J-sur-pa”’-ston, 89: s. Act of usurping. 


ropoun :—res. To be accus- 
tomed; to be wont; iu ol style, to frequent, to inhabit. 


VAC 


LUSURY, UTENSIL.—Sce ander Use. 

UTERUS=1-tér-ts, (Thus in Eng.j s. The womb, 

U’-ter-ine, 105: a. Pertaining to the womb ; born 
of the same mother, but by a different father. 

U/-ter-o-ges-ta”-tion, 8. Gestation from cunception 
to birth 

UTILITY, &c.—See under Use. Uti-possedetis, S. 

UTIS=U'-tiss, s. Originally, an eight days’ holiday ; 
hence, bustle, stir. [Obs.] 

UTMOST.—Scee with Uttermost, under Utter. 

UTOPIAN, b-td’-pdan, @. Fanciful, chimerical, 
like Sir T. More's ideal cominoowealth Utopia: Utup’- 
teal signifies the sam», but is disused. 

UTRICLE, i’-tré-cdl, 8. A little bag or cell, [Bot. :} 
hence, Utric’slar, (a.) containing cells. 

UTTER=uv-ter, 36: a. Literally, outer, or situ- 
ated ou the outside; hence, placed Leyoud compass ; 
extreme; complete; absolute. 

Ut’-ter-ly, ad. Fully ; completely. 

Ut’-ter-most,) 116: a. and s. Extreme, beiny in 

Ut!-most, the greatest degree: —s. The most 
that ean be done. 

T UTTER=it'-ter, v. a. To speak; to vend; tu 
publish: hence, Ut‘terer, (s.) oue that utters, 

Ut’-ter-a-ble, a. Expressible. 

Ut/-ter-ance. s. Act or power of uttering. 

UVEOUS, w/-vé-as, 120: a. Resembling a grape, 
or a bunch of grapes. 

Ulvu-La, 8. A round, soft, spovgcous budy suspended 
from the back part of the palace. 

UXORIOUS. tg-zor’-d-tis, 154, 90, 120: a. 
Submissively fond of a wife. 

Uz-o'- ri-ows-ly, ad. In an uxorious manner. 

Usz-o!-ri-vws-ness, 8. Connubial dotage. 


V. 


V has usually been confounded with U; aud hecausa 
J was in like manner confounded with I, it is popularly 
deemed the twentieth letter of the alphabet, though ut 
the English alphabet it is really the twenty-second. 
In the ancient pronunciation of Latin, U and V had 
no other difference than that which converted su-a’-vis, 
pronounced soo-é’-vis, into sua’-nis, pronounced swa’- 
vis, the original pronunciation of V being that of the 
English consonant w, (Element 57:) hence, thoush 
the furmer was deemed a vowel, and the latter a con- 
sonant sound, yet the ease with which they were mu- 
tually converuble, justitied the distribution that as- 
sigued only one place in the alphabet to the two 
letters; while the absurdity of continuing this dis- 
tribution now that tha letters denote sounds cumpletely 
distinct, canuot but be obvious, V, at present, is re- 
lated not tou, butto f- The Saxons probably made 
their f sometimes aspirate, sometimes vocal, as they 
did their th: we continue to vocalize th in the greater 
number of Saxon words, and we vocalize f in of; but 
for this last sound, in all other instances, v is now the 
appropriated mark, so that it has completely changed 
its office and character; and this is the case not only 
in our own language, where its appropriation to ano- 
ther clement is justifiable, since we have invented w 
for its original sound, but equally in our pronunciation 
of Latiu, where its new sound, however established 
by custom, is obviously incorrect. ‘The present sound 
of V is the 66th clement of the schemes preiixed. Iu 
abbreviations of ancient inscription, as in all ancient 
writing, V must be understood as a U: in moderu 
abovreviations it stands fur Verbum or Verbi, (a word 
oF expression ;) Vir, (w mau ;) and Vide, (see :) while 
Viz.,or V. L., stand for Vide-licet, (to wit, or namely. ) 

VACANT+-va/-cant, a. Empty, unfilled, void ; un- 
encumbered ; not Aled by a possessor ; disenyaged 
empty of thought, thoughtless; yiving the notion of 
the whsence of intelligence. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants? mish-un, t. e. mission, 165: 
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vizh-un, 8. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 


VAI 


Va'-can-cy, 8. State of being vacant; a chasm. 

To Va-cate!, v. a. To make vacant ; to make of no 
authority, to annul; iu a less usual sense, to put an 
end to, to defeat 

Va-ca’-tion, 89: 8. A state of intermission of labour, 
as of juridical proceedinys, or the exercises of a place of 
learning; recess; in old authors, leisure gouerally, 

To Vac’-u-aTE, v. a. To make empty. 

Vac’-u-a"-tion, 89: s. Act of emptying. 

Vac’-u-um, { Lat.] s. Space, vuid of matter or body 
of any kind, solid or aeriform. Jn vac’wo, in a vold. 

Vac’-u-ist, 8. A philosopher who holds the doctrine 
of a vacuum, opposed to a plenist. 

Vac'-u-ous, 120: a. Empty, unfilled. 

Vac'-u-ong-ness, 8. State of being empty. [ 1648. ] 

Va-cu’-t-ty, 84, 105: 8. Emptiness; space unfilled ; 
Inauity, : 

VACCARY, &c.—See in the next class. 

VACCINE=vack/-sine, a. Pertaining to cows: 
derived from ouws. 

To Vac'-ci-nate, (-sé-ndte) v. a. To inoculate with 
vaccine matter, 

Vacl-ci-na!-tson, 89: s. The art, act, or practice of 
inoculating for the cow-pox. 

V ac’-car-¥, (c hard) s. A cow-house or pasture. 

To VACILLATE=vass'-il-ldte, 92: v. a. To 
waver, to fluctuate, to be inconstant. 

Vac'-il-la/-tion, 89: 5. Act of vacillating; act or 
State of stumbling or recling. 

Vac’-il-lan-cy, 8. State of wavering. 

To VACUATE, &c.—See under Vacant. 

Ty VADE=vade, v.a. To pass away. (Obs.] 

Val-pe-me/-cum, 8. “ Go with me,” a Latin phrase 


applied as a name fora book which a person curries 
with him for its constant usefulness, 


VAGABOND, VAGARY.—See under Vagous. 

VAGIENT, va/-j’Ent, a. Crying as achild. (More.] 

VAGINAL=vd-gi'-ndl, a. Pertaining to or resem. 
pling asheath, + ugi’na, &c., see Supp. 

Vuregi'-nant, a. Investing as a sheath. [{Bot.] 

Va-gi!-no-pen’-ows, 120: a. Sheath-winged. 

V AGOUS, va’-gus, 120: «@. Wandering. (Ayliffe.] 

Vaux, (vague) a. Wandering, vagrant, vagabond, 
{obs.;) unseitled, unfixed, uncertain, indefinue. 

Vague’-ly, ad. So as to leave uncertain. 

Vag/.4-BonD, a. and 8. Wandering, wanting a 
home; vagrant:—s. A vagrant, a wanderer; com. 
monly, ong who wanders without means of honest 
existence; hence Vay’aboniry, beggary, kuavery. 

To V 4-aa'-RY, v. n. To gad, to range. (Cotgrave.] 

Va-yal-ry, 8. A wandering; more commonly, a wild 
freak, a capricious frolic. 

Va'-Grant, 12; a. and s. Wandering; unsettled ; 
vagabond :—s. A wanderer a vagabond; a sturdy 
beggar. 

Va'-gran-cy, s. A state of wandering; the life and 
condition of vagrant beyyars. 

Tv VAIL=vale, v. a. and n. (In another sense than 
the following, see To Veil.) To let fall, to suffer to 
descend ; to let fall in token of respect ; to let sink in 
fear or through interest :—neu. Tu yield, to give 
place ; to show respect by a sign of yielding. 

t~ This verb would more consistently be spelled Vale. 

Vail’-er, &. One who vails. [ 1627. 

VAI L=vahl:, s. (1p another sense sec Veil.) Literally, 
an avail, x profit or advantage: it is commonly used 
jin the plural, aud signifies money given to servants. 

VAIN=vane, a. Empty, worthless ; ineffectual; nn- 
real; light; unsatisfying; false, spurions; as - 
plied tu persons, conceited of what pertains to self, 
und anxious to display it before others; hence, with 
respect to things also, showy, ostentatious; Jn vain, to 
nO purpuse. 


VAL 


Vain’-ly, ad, Wit.out effect ; ostentationsly; ly 
foolishly. : 
ain’-neas, s. State or quality of being vain. 

Vain-GLo/-2Y, s. Pride above merit, 

Vain-ylo’-ri-ows. 120: a. Bousting or proad dis 
proportionately to desert, 

Vain-glo/-ri-ows-ly, ad. With vain glory. 

Van/-I-TY, 92, 105: 8. The state or qnality of be 
ing vain; emptiness; fruitless effort or end; cause of 
fuolish conceit; ostentation; the desire of indiscrimi- 
nate admiration. 

VAIR=vare, s. A kind of fur represented by little 
bell-shaped pieces alternately white and blue, less 
ey of other colours:—as an arljective. Vair 
or Fairy is used, (Heraldry.] 

VAIVODE=va'-vddk, s. A prince of the Dacian 
provinces, otherwise culled a H’aiwode. 

VALANCE=val-ance, 8. The drapery or fringe 
roind the tester and s ead of a bed; fringe. 

To Val’-ance, v. a. To decorate as with valances. 

Vai-Lan’-cy, 8. A lage wig. [Dryden.} 

VALE=vail, s. (In another than the following 
sense, see Vail.) A wide open space between hi! 
greater than a valley, as this is wider than the ag 
tracted space, called a glen. 


VaL’-LEY, s. A small vale. 

VALEDICTION, val-Qdick"-shtin, $9: 5. 4 
wishing of health on a separation,—a farewell. 

Val’-e-dic’-tor-y, a. Bidding farewell. 

VALENTIN E=vAal'-€n-ting, s. A sweetheart choses 
on Valentine’s day ; a love-letter seut on Valentine's 
day. Valentinians, see Supp. 

VALERIAN, vd-lere-¢-an, 8. A plant, see Sup. 

VALET=val/t, s. The man-servant who imme 
dia’ely attends oa a gentleman's person. 

VALETUDINARY, vall-d-tt"-dé-ndr-ty,« 
Having a state of health requiring great care, sickly. 

Val’-e-tu/-di-na-rs-an, a. and a, Valetudinary — 
s. (ne who has a delicate or sickly constitution. 

VALIANT, val’-yant, 146: a. Stout, brave. 

Val’-tant-ly, ad. In a valiant manuer. 

Val/-sant-ness, s. Valour [Shaks. } 

Val)'-runce, Val'-ian-cy, 8. Valour. (Spenser.] 

Var-our, 120: 8. Personal bravery,  streugih, 
prowess; stoutness, 

V al/-or-ous, a. Brave, stout, valiant. 

Val/-or-ous-ly, ad, In a brave manner. 

VALI D=val’-fd, a. (Compare Valiant.) Strong, 


efficacious as applied to things; having intelectual 
force, weighty, conclusive. 


Val’-id-ly, ad, With validity. 

Va lid/--ty, 84, 105: 8. Force to convince, cer- 
tainty: ina sense disused, value. 

VALISE, vd-lez¢, (Fr.] 170: wa portmantes., 
a wallet, 

VALLANCY.—See under Valance. 

VALLATION,—See with Valium. 

VALLEY.—See with Vale. 

VALLUM=val-lim, [Lat.] 8. (Vale is a relv 
tion of this word.) A trench; hence, a fence, a wall 

Val'-la-tor-y, a. Fencing ; enclosing as by measure. 

Val-la’-teon, 89: s. An intrenchment. 

VALOROUS, &c, VALOUR. —— See with 
Valiant, 

VALUE=val’-de, 189: 8. Worth as estimated by 
some rate or standard ; worth; high rate; au equ 
valent ; import. 

To Val'-ue, v. a. To rate ata certain price ; to rie 
highly; to be equal in worth to; to take account +t; 
to estimate ; in an old sense, to raise in estimatioa 

Val’-u-er, 36: s. One that values. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictiona: r. 
bg e a fe ° bd fe ry ° e e . - ym ; 7 * ; - 
Vowels: gitt!-way: chap'-man: pd-pa: ldw: Good : j’00, the. yew 55: ae, yy Ke, mute, 171. 
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VAP 


Val!-ne-less, a. Without value. 

V al’-u-«-b'e, a. Preeious; worthy. 

Val!-u-a-ble-ness, s. Preciousness, worth. 

Val"-u-a!-tor, 8. An appraiser, a valuer. 

V al’-u-a"-tton, 89: 8. Act of setting a value, ap- 
praivement; value set on any thing. 

VALVE=vilv, 189: s. That kind of cover to an 
aperture which is easily pushed open by force on one 
side, and shuts with the more furce the mure it is 
pushed on the other. Val’-vate, closed as by v.lves. 

Valved, 114: a. Having a valve or valves. 

Valv’-let, Val’-vule, s. A little valve. 

Val/-vu-lar, 34: @, Containing valves. 

VAMP=vamp. s. The upper leather of a bvot or 

» shoe immediately above the sole, 

To Vamp, v.a. To piece when old with a new 
vamp; to piece or repair when old. 

Vamp‘-er, 36: 8s. One who vamps. 

VAMPIR E=vam’-pire, 8. A demon which, tn some 
parts of Germany and Hungary, was believed to suck 
human blood, and then to possess dead bodivs, such 
bodies being declared to buve been dug up florid and 
full of blood; hence, the name has been applied to 
certain species of bats, whose propensities are sup- 
posed to have given rise to these fables, 

VAN=vaAn, s. The front of an army. 

Van-coun’-1-En, (-cdor-é er) 8. Avant courier. 

Van’-avann, 121: 8. The van, the avant guard. 

Van/-voss, 8. Ditch outside the counterscarp. 

Van/-MURE. 8. A front or false wall: also written 
Vauntmure. 

VAN=v8&n, 8. Any thing spread wide by which the 
windis raised: a fan; a wing; a light cot ered waggon. 

To Van, v. a. To fan, to winnow. (Disnsed.] 

VANDATI.=—va&n'-dal. s. One of a fierce, barbarous 
people who inhabited the south shores of the Baltic ; 
henes, « barbarian, 

Van'-dal-ism, 158: 8. Barbarity. 

V an-dal/-ic, 88 : @. Resembling the Vandals. 

VANDYKE-z=van-dike’, s. A handkerchief for the 
neck, with indentations and points, as seen in the 
portraits of persons painted by Van Dyck in the reign 
of Charles 1.; hence, To Vandyke, to ornament by 
forming indentations. 

VANE=vane, s. A plate hung on a pin to turn with 
the wind; something made to turn or slide. 

VANGUARD, &c.—See under Van. 

VANILLA=vd-nil’-14, s. A genus of plants, unc- 
tuons and aromatic, of S, America and the W. Indies. 

To VANISH=vanl-ish, v. n. ‘To lose perceptible 
existence, to disappear, to pass away. 

VANITY.—See under Vain. 

Ty) VANQUISH, v&ng/-kwish. 158, 188: wv. a. 
To conquer, to overcome; to confate. 

Van!-quish-et, 8. A conqneror, a subduer, 

Van!-quish-a-ble, a. Conquerable. (Gayton.] 

VANTAGE=van’-tage, 99: 8. Gain, profit; su- 
periority ; convenience: Van'tage-ground, advantage 
fur action. 

To Van'-taye, v. a. To profit. (Spenser ) 

VANTBRACE=vant'-brice, s. (Allied to Van, 
the front.) Armour for the arm: alsu Vantbrass. 
{Saaks.] 

VAPID=vap’-td, 94: a, Having the spirit eva- 
porated, dead, mawkish, flat. 

Vap’-id-ness, s State of heing vapid. 

To VAPORATE, &c. — See in the ensuing class. 

VAPOUR, va’-pur, 120, 10: s. An elastic fluid 
rendered aeriform by heat; the vapour of water is 
called steam; wind, flatul-nce: mental fume; some 
thing vain or unsubstantial: Vapours was a term for- 
merly much in vogue for a state of nervous debility 


VAR 


and consequent depression of spirits under which the 
images of the braiao float with a sort of visible distinct 
ness before the patient. 

To Val-pour, v.n. and a. To pass in vapour of 
fume; to emit fumes: tuo bully, to brag :—act. To ef- 
fuse or scatter in fumes. 

Va'-pouwred, 114: a. Moist, splenetie. 

Va'-pour-ing, a. Boasting; hence, Va'pouringly. 

Val-pour-er, s. A bully, a blusterer. 

Va’-pour-ous, @. Full of vapours; windy. 

Va’-pour-y, Va'=pous-ish, a. Vapourous; peevish. 

To Va!-pour-ize, v. a. and #. To convert into 
vapour :—neu. To pass off in vapour: hence, Va’ pour- 
tza’'tion, 

Va!-pour-if”-ic, 83: a. Forming into vapour. 

.To V ap’-0-RATR, 92: v. m. To evaporate, Cockeram.} 

Vap’-o-ra-ble, a. Evaporable. 

Vap/-o-ra’”-tion, 8. Evaporation. 

VAPULATION, vip’-d-la”-shiin, 83: s. The 
act of beating or whipping. (A pedautic word.) 

VARE=vary, s. A staff of justice. (Obs.] 

VARIABLE, &c.: To VARIEGATE.—See un- 
der To Vary. 

VARLET=var-l&t, s. Anciently, a page or knight's 
fullower; thence, any servant or attendant, (the 
modern word Valet is from this sense;) at present, a 
scoundrel, a rascal, 

Var’-let-ry. 8. The rabble, the crowd. [Shaks.]} 

VARNISH =var’-ntsh, a. A viscid glossy liquid 
laid on paint to make it shine; an artilicial covering 
to give a fair appearauce. 

To Var'-nish, v. a. To cover with varnish ; to give s 
fair covering to, 

Var’-nish-er, 8. One that varnishes, 

VARVELS. var’-vélz, 143: 8. pl. Silver rings 
on a hawk’s legs with the owner's name engraved. 

To VARY=vare'-''y, 41, 105: »v. a. and n. To 
change ; to diversify :—nex. Tu be altered ; to become 
unlike itself; to deviate; to succeed each other; to 
disagree ; to be changeable. 

Val-ry, 8. Alteration, change. [Shaks.] 

Va/-ri-a-ble. a. and 8. Changeable, mutable -—s, 
A variable quantity. 

Va'-ri-a-bly, ad. Changenbly. 

Va/-ri-a-ble-ness, s. Mutability. 

Va’-ri-ance, s. Disagreement, dissension. 

To Va/-ri-ate, v.a. To alter. (Bp. Taylor.? 

Val-ri-a”-tion, 89: 8. Alteration; difference; devi- 
ation: it has special senses in different sciences ;—in 
grammar, change of termination; in astronomy, ine- 
quality of motion ; in navigation, deviation of the mag- 
netic veedle from its parallel with the meridian, &o. 

Vanicocr.e, Varicosx, Varicous.—See lower iu 
the class. 

To Va'-1I-B-GATE, v. a. To diversify, particularly 
with colours, 

Va'-ri-e-yva"-tion, 89: 8. Act of diversifying; di- 
versity of colours. 

Variety. &c.—See lower in the class. 

Va’-ri-ons, 120: @. Different, several, manifold. 
chanszeable; unlike each other; variegated: Va'rio’’ 
run is the remnant of a Latin phrase, (am autis vari. 
vrum, t. e. with the notes of various authors ; hence, 
a Variorum edition of a work is one in which notes 
from different editors are collected. 

Val-ri-ous ly, ad. With diversity. 

Va-ri/-e-ty, 84, 105: #. Intermixture of one thing 
with another ; one thing of many by which variety is 
mae, in which sense it has a plural; difference ; va- 
tintion: many and different kinds, 

V a-n1'-v-LoUs, @. Pertaining to or designating the 
disease, small pox, which gives a rarious colour tu the 
skin. Va ri’-o-lar, spotted with pimples. 

Va-ti-v-loid, s. A disease resembling small pox. 


The sign = is used after moles of spelling that have no irregularity of sound 
Consonan/s: mish-un, t. ¢. sussion. 165: vizh-un. ¢. ¢. vision, 165: tin, 165° théa. 164, 
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VEC 


Va'-nix, 188: 8. [Lat.] A swelling which vartes 
the natural form of a vein ; pe. Va’-ti-ces, (101.) 

Val-ri-cuse, 152: 

Va'-ri-cous, 120: 

Va"’-re-co-cele’, 101: s. A varicous enlargement of 
the veins of the spermatic ebord. 

VASCULAR, &c.—See below with Vase. 

VASE, vaze, 151: s. A vessel in general rathe: ior 
show than use; a solid piece of ornamental marble. 

Vas/-cu-1.4R, 34; @. Consisting, or full of vewels. 

Vas’-cu-lar’-i-ty, 8. Stale of being vasoular. 

Vaw'-cu-lif"-er-ous, a. An epithet applied to plants 
which have seed-vessels divided iuto cells. 

VASSAL.=vas’-sal, s. One who holds of a superior 
lord; a subject, a dependant; a servant; one who suc 
cumbs to power, used in hy perbule or contempt. 

To Vas'-sal, v. a. To subject, to enslave. 

Vas'-sul-age, 8. State or tenure of a vassal. 

VAST=vast, ll: a.ands. Large, great ; vicivusly 
or enormously extens:ve :—s. Au empty waste, 

Vast’-y, a. Large, enormous. (Shaks.] 

Vast’-ly, ad. Greatly, to a great degree. 

Vast/-ness, s. Immeneity, enormous greatness. 

Vas-tid'-i-ty, s. Vastness : a barbarous word. (Shaks.] 

V as-ta/-tion, 89 : 8. Devastation. (Bp. Hall. Sandys.) 

VAT =vat, s. Any large vessel, but particularly one 
in which liquors are kept while immature. 

VATICAN, vat'-4-can, s. The palace of the Pope. 

ToVATICINATE, vd-tiss’-&-ndte, v. 2. To prac- 
tise prediction, to prophesy. [How ell.) 

Vu-tic’-i-nal, a. Containing predictions. 

Va-tic!-i-na"-/ion, 89: « Prophecy. 

Var’-i-cipg, 92: 8. Murderer of a prophet or poet. 

VAUDEVIL. vode-vil, 170: «. Literally, a current 
street song; a light ballad. 

VAULT=vawlt,s. A con inued arch ; a cellar; a 
cavern; a repository for the dead. 

To Vault, v. a. To shape to a vault; to cover with 
an arch. 

Vault’-ed, a. Arched, concave. 

Vault’-y, a. Vaulted. (Shaks.] 

Vault’-age, s, Arched cellar. [Shaks.] 

To VAULT=viult, v. 2. To leap, 
play the tumbler or vaulter. 

Vault, s. A leap, a jump. 

Vault'-er, s. A jumper, a tumbler. 

Vault!-ing, s. The practice or art of a vaulter. 

To VAUNT=viunt, 122: v.a.and #. To boast, 


to display with usteutution:—reu. To play the brag- 
Kart; tu make vain shuw; to boust, 


Vaunt/-er, 8. A boaster, a braggart. 
Vaunt!-ful, 117: a. Boastful, ostentatious. 
Vaunt’-ing-ly, ad. Boastingly, ostentatiously. 
VAUNT, vint, s. The van or first part. (Shake.] 
Vaunt-courier, VAUNTMURE.—See Vancourier,&c. 
VAVASOUR, vav'-d-sur, 92, 120: s. One who, 
himself holding of a superior Jord, has others holding 
under him: it was an ancient dignity uext to a barun. 
VAWARD, va’-word, 33: s. Fore part. [Obs.]) 
VEAL=véal. s. The flesh of a calf killed for the 
table: it originally siguified a calf. 
"VECK =véck, 8. An old woman. (Chaucer.} 


ba, Swelled, puffy, as a vein. 


to jump; to 


VECTION, véck/-shiin, 89: (Compare Vehicle.) 


Act of carrying; state of being carried. 
Vec'’-ti-ta"-t:on, 89: 8. Vection. 
Vec’-ron, s. 

planet moving round 


ruund its centre of attraction. 


V ey”’- e-to-an’-z-mal r) a. 


A line supposed to be drawn feom any 
a centre, or the focus of an 
ellipse, to that focus or centre; su called because it 
appears to be the line by which the planet is curried 


VEL 


Vec -rure, 147: 2 A carrying, carriage. ; Bacua } 


VEDA, vé-daw’, #. A stered book of the Bransinicas 
Hindous: the Vedas are fuur in number. 


VEDETTE, vé-dét’, [Fr.] 170: 8 A eavalry see 


tinel detached to recounuitre. 

To VEER=vere, v. nm. and a. Tota; to change 
direction ;—act. To direct to a different course: To 
veer oul, to let out: Tu veer away, to slacken aud 
let run. 

Veer’-ing, 8. Act of tarning or changing. 

Veer’-a-ble, a. Changeable, shifting. [ 1637. ] 

VEGETABLE, &c.—See in the ensuing class. 

To VEGETAT E=véd’-gé-tdte, 92: vn. Te 
have growth withuut sensation, to sprout out, to ger. 
minate. 


Veg’-e-ta”-tion, 89: s. The process of growing in 


the manner of plants; the power which produces the 
growth of plants; vegetables or plants in general. 

-e-ta-uve, 105: @. Growing or having the 
power of growiny, as planté ; baving the power to ur 
duce growth in plants. 


V ey’-e-ta-tive-ness, s. Quality of being vegetative 
Veg’-e-ta-ble, s. and a. An organized body destitute 


of sensation. a plant; specially, a plant euitivated fa 
the table :—aaj, Belonging to or having the nature cf 
a plant. 


Veg'-e-tal, a, and 8. Vegetable. [Oba] 
Veg'-e-ta-bil’--ty, 84: s. Vegetable nature. [Brown 
Ve-gete’, a. Vigorous; applied to persons. (South) 
Veg’-e-tows, 


120: a. Vegete, lively. (B. Jou.) 
Veg’-e-tive, 105: a. and & Vegetable. (Dryden. ) 
An epithet formerly ap- 
plied to gluten found in the sveds of some plants, 


VEHEMENT=ve'-hé-mént, a. Violent, forci- 


bbe; ardent, fervent, eazer. 
Ve’-he-ment-ly, acd, Forcibly ; urgently. 
Ve’-he-mence, s. The quality of being vehement: 
Ve'hemency is iess used. 


VEHICLE, ve’-hé-cl, 105,101: 8. That in which 


any thing is carried; that by means of which ap 
thing is conveyed; in a special seuse, that whic 
merely reuders potable the important ingredient of a 
medicine, 

Ve'-hi-cled, 101: a Conveyed in a vehicle. 

Ve-hic’-u-lar, 34: a. Belonging to a vehicle. 

VEIL, vail, 100: 8. A cover to let down over the 
face 5 a cover, a disguise. 

To Veil, v. a. Tocover with a veil; to cover, to in- 
vest; to hide, to conceal. 

VEIN=vawn, s. A vessel in animal bodies which 
receives the blood from the extreme arteries, atid re- 
turns it to the heart; in plants, a tube or assemblage 
through which the sap is trausmitted; in geological 
substances, a fissure filled with something uf a distinct 
kind, as metallic ore in a rock; a streak or Wave, us iu 
marble ; a teudency or turn io the mind; current ; 
humour ; strain, 

Veined, (vaind) a. Full of veins, streaked. 

Vein’-y, @. Veined, variegated. 

Ve-na1, @. Venous. 

Ve'-news, 120: a, Pertaiuing to, or contained in 
the veins; io botany, veined 


Cd 


Ve’-ne-sec”-fiun, 89: 5. Blood-letting. 
VELIFEROUS, vé-lit’-ér-is, a. Carrying sails 
VELITATION, vél’-d-ta”-shiin, & Skirmish. 
VELLEITY, vél-le’--tey, 84, 105: 8. The 
school term used to signify the lowest degree of desire. 
VELLET, V ELLUTE.—see Velvet. 
To VELLICATE, vér'-lé- cate, v. a, 
pluck, to act by stimulation. 
Vel’-li-ca"-tion, 89: s. Twitching ; stimuatanon. 


VELLUM=vél-lam, s. A finer parchment mace 
from the skin ofa calf, 


To twitch, tc 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
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VEN 


VELOCITY, vé-ldss’. é-tdy, 84, 103: 8. Speed, 


swiftness, quick motion. Veluctpede, see Supp. 


VEN 


Venge’-ance, s. Punishment, penal retribution, 
avenzement: JVith a veageaace, is a plirase used ail- 
verbially for the purpose of giving emphasis to whit is 


VELVET =vél’-vat, 14: s. and a. (Old writers 
also use the forms Vel‘let, Vel’lute, and Velure.) A 
rich silk stuff with a close, soft, tine shag or nap; some 
cotton stuffs of late manufacture have the same name: 
—alj, Made of velvet; soft, delicate: Peacham, an 
old writer on drawing, uses To Velcet in the seuse of 


decla but it no longer suits the grave or dignified 


atyle, 
Venye’-ful, 117: a. Vindictive, revengeful. 
Venye’-ment, s. Avengement. (Spenser. 


tu sive the appearance of velvet iu represeutation. 
Nprapepag, a. Like velvet; 
Vel’-vet-y, f cate. 
Vel’-vet-ven”, s. A stuff imitating velvet. 
Vel’-ure, s. Velvet. [Shaks.] 


VENAL=ve’-ndl, 12: a. (Sce also under Vein.) 


Purehasable, mercenary; prostitute, 

Ve-nal’-t-ty, 84: s. Mercenariness. 

VENARY, vé’-ndar-¢y, a. Relating to hunting. 

Ve-nat’-ic, Ve-nat’-t-c.l, a. Used in hunting. 

Ve-na’-fion, 8. Act or practice of hunting. 

To VEND=vénd, v. a. To sell. 

Ven’-der, s. Oue who sells. 

Veu-dor’, 177: 8. A vender, when spoken of iu 
distinction tu the Ven-pex’, to whom the thing is sold. 

Ven’-di-ble, «. Suleable ; hence Vendibly, (adv.) 

Ven’-de-ble-nexs, 8. Vendibility. 

Ven’-di-bil”-i-ty, 8. State of being vendible. 

Ven-dif’-ion, 89: 8. Sule, act of selling. 

Ven’-pi-ra”-TION, 8. A boastful enhancing, a brag- 
ging display. (B. Jon.} 

To VENEER=vé-nér’, v. a. To inlay [common 
wood] with thin slices of a better wood. 

Ve-neer’, s. Slices of wood for veneering. 

Ve-neer’-ing, s. The art or act of iulaying with wouds 
different from the ground, 

VENEFICE, &c.—See in the ensning clasa 

VENENE=vé-nen¢’, a. Poisonous. (Hurvey.} 

Ve-ne’-nose, 152: a. Venene, venomous. {Ray.] 

Ve-ne’-nate, a. Infected with poison. (Woodward. ] 

To Ve-ne’-nate, v. a. To puisun 

Ven’-e-na”-tion, 92, 89: s. Poison, venom. 

Ven’-e-fice, 105: 8. Practice of poisuning. 

Ven’-e-fic’-ial, (-fish’-al, 147) a@. Acting by poi 
son; bewitching. (Brown J 

Ven’-e-fic”-ious-ly, ad. By poison or witcheraft. 

Ven’-e-mous, a. Venomous. (Obs.} 

VENERABLE, vén’-r-d-bl, 101: a. To be 
regarded with awe, to be treated with reverence. 

Ven’-er-a-bly, ad. So as to excite veneration. 

Ven’-er-a-ble-neas, s. Quality of being venerable. 

To Ven’-er-ate, v. a. To reverence. 

Ven”-er-a’-tur, 39: g. One that veverates. 

Ven’-er-a”-tion, 89: s. Awful respect, reverence, 

VENEREAL=vé-né’-ré-al, 90: a. Pertaining 
to Venus; hence, among the old chemists, consisting 
of copper, because they gave the name of the pliuet 
Venus tc this metals at present it means relating to 
Venus as the deity of sexual love; hence, arising from 
sexual commerce ; libidinous: in old authors we meet 
with Vené’rean and Vene’revus iu the same senses. 

Ven’-Er-¥, 92: 8. Sexual commerce. 

Ven’-er-ous, 90: a. Venereal. (Obs.] 

VENERY, vén’-&r-dy, 92: s. The sport of hunt. 
ing: sce also in the previous class. 


VEN ESECTION,—See under Vein. 


VENEY =vén’-dy, s. “Come on,” the old name for 
a thrust, turn, or bant at fencing, sometimes spelled 
Venew. (Staks.] 


To VENG E=vénge. v.a. To avenge, to punish, 
Ven’-ger, 36: 8. An avenger. (Spenser.] 
Venge’-a-ble, a. Revengeful. [Spenser } 


smovth, soft, deli- 


VENIAL, ve’-né-@l, 90: a. Pardonable, excus- 
ables Ve’nraBce is no louger in ase. 

Ve’-ni-al-ness, 8. State of being venial. 

VENISON, vén’-é-zn, co//og. vén’-2n, 151,114: 
s. Flesh of beasts of game, but particularly of the deer, 

VENOM=véi’-om, s. (Compare Venene, &c.) 
Poison ; figuratively, spite, malice. 

Ven’-o-mous, a. Poisouous; malignant. 

Ven’-o-mous-ly, «d. Poisonously ; malignantly. 

Ven’-o-mvus-ness, 8. Puisonousuess; mulignity. 

VENOUS.—Seeo under Vein. 

VENT=vént, s. A small aperture at which the air 


escapes, or any thing is let out; passage out of secrecy 
ty public notice; act of opening; discharge: from a 
different immediate etymolugy, sale; and from another 
source, 2 baiting-place or inn; which last application 
is quite obsolete. 

To Vent, v. a. and n. To give a vent or opening to; 
to let out; to utter; toemit; to publish; to sell or le 
go to sale :—neu, (Spens.) ‘To sauff. 

Ven’-taye, s A small hole, as of a flute. (Shaks.] 

Ven’-tail, 99: s, The breathing part of a helmet. 

Ven-tan’-na, (Sp.) s. A window. (Dryd.} 

Vent’-er, 8. Ove who utters, repurts, or publishes. 
(Barrow.} See it as quite a different word hereafter, 

Ven’-Ti-vuctT, 8. A passage for the wind. 

To Ven’-TI-LaTx, v. a. To fan with the wind; to 
winnow, to fan: in old authors, to examine, to discuss, 

Ven”-ti-la’-tor, s. Instrument for ventilating. 

Ven’-ts-la”-tion, 89: s. Act of ventilating: in old 
senses, vent; refrigeration ; discussion. 

Ven-Tos-I-TY, 84: &. Windiness, [Bacon.} 

VENTER=vén’-ter, s. Any cavity of the body, us 
the head, breast, and abdomen, but particularly the 
last ; the womb, and hence, mother. 

Ven’-tral, a. Belonging to the belly. 

Ven’-tri-cle, s. A small cavity iu un animal body, 
particularly of the heart, 

Ven’-tri-cous, 1:20: a. Bellied, distended. (Bot. 

Ven-tric’-u-loxs, a. Somewhat distended. 

Ven-TrRu.’-0-Quism, (-kwizm, 188, 158) 87: s. 
The art of making the vuice appear to come from vari- 
ous distances, and oot from the actual speaker: this 
was supposed to be done by forming the articulations 
in the cavity of the chest or of the belly, and heoce the 
name: Ventril’oguy ie less in use. 

Ven-tril’-o-guist, s. A practiser of ventriloquism. 

Ven-tril’-o-quous, (-kwiis) a. Being of the natura 
of ventriloquism, 

VENTURE=vén’-tdre, collog. vén’-ch’vor, s. 
An undertaking of chance und danger, a hazard; 
chance, hap; the thing put to hazard, stake: At a 
venture, at hazard. 

To Ven’-ture, v.n. and a. To dare; to runa ha- 
zard :—act. To expose to hazard; toputon a venture; 
it is wrongly aed even by Addison, fur to rely on: 
Tv venture ul, un, ur upun, to dare to engage in. 

Ven’-tu-rer, & Ono who ventures. 

Ven’-tu-ring, 8. Act of pulting to risk. 

Ven/-ture-some, (-sim, 107) a. Bold, daring. 

Ven/-(ure-some-ly, ad. In a daring manner. 

Ven/-tw rows, 120: a. Daring, fearless. 

Ven!-(u-rows-ly, ad. Daringly. 

Ven’-tu-rows-ness, 8. Willingness to hazard. 

VENUE=vén’-t, s. A neighbouring place or ¢i. 


cinity, also called Visne, (ve'-néy:) it is a term uf 


The sigh — is used wer modes of spelling that have no irregularity of souod, 
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VER 


law to signify the place whence the jury who are to 
try the action must be drawn: the word also occurs 
for Veney or Verew, which see. 

VENUS=ve'-nus, s. One of the planets; a god- 
dess; (See Venereal, &c.:) it is compounded for the 
luumes uf various plants, as Ve'nus’s.ba’'sin; Ve/nus’s- 
cunt’; Velaus's-hair’; Ve'nus's-looking glass; Ve'- 
nus’s na’ vel-wurl, &c. 

V-nust, a. Beautiful. [Waterhouse, 1663. | 


VERACIOUS, vé-ra/-sh’ts, 90: a. Observant of 
truth; inclining to truth. 

Ve-rac’-t-ty, (-rass’-¢-tdy, 92, 105) s. Habitual 
observance of truth: itis applied with less propriety 
to things, as the veracity of a fact. 

VERANDA=vé-ran’-dd, s. An oriental word de- 
noting an open ei haaaae an ornamental penthouse 
over a window or balcony. 

VERATRUM=vé-ra’-trim, s Hellebore. 

Ve-ra/-tri-a, 90: s. A vegetable alkali discovered in 
white hellebore and other plants. 


VERB=verb, s. A word emphatically, as having the 
power to signify a sentence, which no other artificial 
part of speech possesses; a word simply or merely, in 
which sense it 1s obsolete, though the derivatives fol- 
low it in this sense. 

Verb’-al, a. Consisting in mere words; having word 
answering to word, literal; spoken, not written, oral; 
Shakspeare uses it fur Verbose: in grammar, derived 
from a verb, as a verbal noun; (e. g. Reading and 
WFriting are verbal nouns. ) 

Ver’-bal-ly, ad. In words; orally ; word fur word. 

To Ver'-hal-ize, v. a. To make into a verb. 

Ver-bal/4-ty, 84: s. Mere words, (Brown) 

Ver-ba!-tim, { Lat. ] ad, Word for word. 

Ver’-bi-ave, 99: s. Empty discourse, words gramma- 
tically but aot logically connected. 

Ver-buose’, (-bocr, 152) a. Abounding in words. 

Ver-bos’-1-ty, 92: s. Exuberance of words. 


To VERBERATE =ver'’-bér-ate, v. a. To beat, 


to strike: hence, Ver’nera”’ TION, a beating. 
VERDANT.-ver'-dant, a. Green, fresh. 
Ver’-dan-cy, 8. Greeuness. 
Ver’-peR-ER, 8. An officer of the furest. 


V gxv/-an-TIQuE”, (-teke, 104) 8. The incrustution 
on the surface of ancient cupper coins, 


Ven'-pr-aris, (-gréess, 104) 8. Hoary green, a 
rust of brass or copper, beiug an acetate of copper 
with excess of acid, 

Vkr’/-vi-rER, 8. Clalk made green. 

Ver'-puRE, (collug. ver'-)’vor, 147) s. Green. 

Ver’-du-rous, a. Green, decked with green. 

Vurt, s. Whatever grows and bears green leaf in a 
furest that may cover and hide a deer; [Forest law.] 
Tn heraldry, the colour green. 

VERDICT =vei'-dickt, s. A declaration of some- 
thing as the truth,—decision, judgement; especially 
the determination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Vr -niy -1-CAL, a. Telling truth. 


VERECUN D=sér'-é-ctind, 92: a. Modest, bash- 
ful: Ver’-e-cun”-di-oxs is less used. 

Ver'-e-cun”-di-ty, 8. Bashfulness. 

VERGE=verge, s. A rod. r something in the 
form of a rod, carried as an emblem of authority ; spe- 
cially, the mace ofa dean: A renant by the rerge was 
one who swore fealty to the lord of the manor while 
holding in his hand the verge, which signifi-d the 
lord's anthority: Verge was also used to denote the 
extent of the jurisdiction pertaining to the lord-steward 
of the king's household, whose verge signitied that ju- 
risdition; it seems to have reached twelve miles 
ronnd the court ¢ a part in the works of a watch. 

Ver'-per, a. One that carries a deans verge; an 
attendant ina church, 


To VERGE=vergg, v. 2. To tend, to approach. 


VER 


Verge, s. That which tends or leads 1 .moe to? 
devlivity ; hence, brink, edze, utmost Lorder. 

VERIDICAL, see with Verdict: To Veniry, &c, 
VERILY, VeRisimiLaR, &c., see below with Verity. 

VERITY, vér'-d-téy, s. (Compare Veracious, Se.,Ver- 
dict, &c.) Truth, consonance to the reality of things; 
a true assertion or tevel; moral truth, 

Ver'-y, a. and ad. (Cump. Ver'-i-er: super. Ver'-- 
est.) ‘I'rue, real; complete, perfect, mere, frequently 
with respect to sumething bad, as a rery brast; bet 
sometimes with emphasis ip a guod sense, as mv every 
friend ; same emphatically :—adv. In a preat degree, ia 
an emineut degree. 

Ver’-1-ly, ad. Iu truth ; in great confidenre. 

Ver’-i-ta-ble, a. True; agreeable to fact. 

Ver'-i-ta-bly, ad. In a true manner. 

To Ver'-i-vy, 6: v. a. To prove to be trie, to 
confirm. 

Ver"-i-fi/-er, 8. One that veriGes. 

Ver'-i-fil-a-ble, a. That may be verified. 

Ver'-i-fi-ca"-tion, s. Confirmation. (Boyle.) 

Veu’-j-sin-7-Lar, 342 a. Having the appearance 
Oftrue: Ver’ieia”’ does is little used. 

Ver’-i-si-mil’’-i-tude, s. Appearance of truth, yw 
bahilily: Ver’istmi’‘ity is disused. 

VERJUICE, ver’-j'voce, 110, 109: 8. Acid ligne 
expressed from crab-apples. 

VERMEIL.—Sea Vermilion. 

VERMICELLI, &c—See in the ensuing class 

VERMICULE, ver-mé-cdle, s. A little wom.s 
worm, a grub. 

Ver-mic’-u-lows, a. Full of, or resembling worms. 

Ver-mic’-u-lar, 34: @. Acting like a worm; eo- 
tinued from one part to another of the same body. 

To Ver-mic’-u-late, v. a. To inlay 10 a manoer t 
resemble the track or motion of «orms. 

Ver-mic’-u-la’-sion, 89: 8. Act or art of vermin: 


lating; continuation of motion from one part t 
another, 


Vin'-mg-01."-0 Gy, 87: 8. That part of natural his- 
tory which treats of worms. 

Vaw-mi-cue-11, (-chél/-léy, [Ital.] 170) 6. A 
paste rolled in the form of worms. 

VeumicuLar, &c.—See higher in the clase. 

Ven'-mJ-FoRM, a. Worm-shaped. 

Ver’-mI-¥UGE, 8. Medicine for expelling worms 

V BRMILION.—See the next class. 

VERMIN.—See hereafter. 

Vur-mip’-4-rovs, 87: @. Producing worms. 

Vir-mrv'-o-rovs, 87: a. Feeding on worma. 

VERMILION, ver-mil/-vén, 90: 8. (Io old 
writings, Vermeil, Vermil, and Vermily.) Originally. 
the grub of a particular plant otherwise called cochi- 
neal; (hence, the word is etymologically related to the 
previous class;) at present, the name is piven to the 
red sulphuret of mercury; hence, any beautiful red 
colour, 

To Ver-mil’-ton, v. a. To dye red. 

VERMIN =ver’-min, 8. * (This is an etymological 
relation of \ermicule, &c.) Any noxions animal, used 
commonly fur small creatures: it is seldom emplovel 
as a noun singular in modern style, and it never takes 
a plural termination; it is used of human beings in 
contempt: Ver’-min-ly occurs (date 1653) ar aa 
adverb. 

To Ver'-mz-nate, v. x. To breed vermin. 

Ver'-mi-na"-tion, 89: 8. Generation of vermin : it 
occurs asthe name of the vermicular action of the 
bowels. 

Ver’-min-ors, a. Tending to vermin. (Harvey.] 

Vermiparous,V ermivorous.—See underV ertuicule. 

VERNACULA R=ver-nack’--lar, 34: 4. 01 


one’s own country, native. 
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VER 
Ver-nac’-n-lows, 120: a. 
(Obs.) 


Vein-ni/-rry, s. The submissive behaviour of a 


houschold slave. [Bailey.] 
VERNA L=ver’-na@l, a. Belonging to the spring. 


V kie/-NANT, @. Flourishing ns the spring. (Milton.] 


To Ver’-nate, v. n. To become young again. 
Ver-nal-tion, 89: s, Foliation. (Bot) 


VERNIER, ver’-né-er, s. A graduated tndex which 
subdivides the smallest divisions on 1 straight or cir. 


cular scale, named from the inventor. 


VERONICA, vé-rén’-é-cd, s. Literally, “a true 


image,” applied as a name tw the genus of plants 


speedwell. 


V 


used, 
*Ver/-g4L, a cant contraction of Universal, 


Ver!-s4-T1Ln, 105: a. That may be turned round; 


changeable, variable; easily applied to new tasks. 
Ver'’-sa-til’-i-ty, B4: 8. Quality of being versatile: 
Ver’ atileness is less used. 
V ense and its relations, see hereafter. 


To be VarusRp, (verst, 114, 143) vn. To be 

skilled in ; to be acquainted with ; in bot. to be reversed. 
Having various 
colours ; changeable 


Ver"-s1-co1./-our, 116, 120:) a. 
V uie-si-cor!-ourgp, 114: 
in colour. 


Version, (ver/-shin, 


into another language, traaslation. 


VERSE=verc, 153: 8. (Allied to the previous 
class.) A completed arrangement of metrical syla- 
bles in poetry, generally a single line; less properly, 
but very commuoly, a stanza; a short section of pro- 
saic composition ; poetry, lays, metrical language; a 


piece of poetry. 
To Verse, v.a. To tell in verse. [Shaks.] 
Verse/-man, 8. A poet in Indicrous style. 
Ver’-si-cle, s. A little verse. 
Versicolour, &c.—See in the previous class. 
Versification, &c.—See lower in the class. 


To Vrx'-si-vy, 6: v.n. and a. To make verses :— 


act. To relate in verse : to turn into verse, 


Ver’’-si-ti'-er, s. A maker of verses with or without 


the spirit of poetry, 

er’-si-fi-ca’-tor, #. A versifier. [Dryd.] 
Ver’-si-fi-ca”-tion, 89: s. Art or practice of making 

Verses, 
Veusion, s.—See in the previous class. 
VERST=verst, s. A Russian measure about three 

ore ofan English mile. 

RT.—See under Verdant. 


VERTEBRAE, ver'-té-brdr, 103: 8 pl. The ag- 
gregute of small bones or joints that compose the 
spine; hence, the spine: the Latin singular is Ver’te- 
bra, but for this we commouly use the adupted French 
word following. 

Vunr/-re-BRE, (-bur, 159) 8. A joint of the back : pl. 
Vertebres (ver’-te-burz) or Vertebra. Ver-te-brate, or 

Ver’-te-bral, a. and s. Pertaining to the spine, or 
its joints: having a back-bone:—s. A vertebral animal. 

VERTEX, vertécks, 188: 8. (Allied to Versable, 
&ec.) Primarily, that which turns, and hence a round 
point; the crown or top of the head; the top of any 
thing; the zenith or point above the head. 

Ver'-ti-cul, a. Placed in the zenith; placed perpen- 
dicularly to the horizon. 

Ver!-ti-cal-ly, ad. In the zenith. 

Ver'-ts-cal-ness, 8. State of being vertical: Brown 
uses Verticality. 

Viin-ric’-1-ry, (-tY¥sy’-d-tey, 84, 103) 8. Power of 


ura.ng; cireumvolution ; rotation. 


Vernacular: Ben Jonson 
uses it in a Latin sense, to signify petulant, saucy. 


ERSABLE, ver’-sd-bl, a. That may be turned: 
hence, Ver'sadleness and Versalitity, all of them dis- 


147) 8. A turning or 
chanying of something ; change of direction; a turning 


VET 


Ver’ ti-cil”-late, a. Au epithet applied to plante 
which have their flowers intermixec with small leaves 
growing in a kindof whorls about the joints of a stalk. 
as penny-royal, horehound, &c.; hence, Ver'tictl (s.) 
is a name for this kind of inflorescence. 

Ver’-tt-cle, s An axis; ahinge. {1653.] 

Venr-t1-Go, (ver-te!-gd: see the following note.) s. 
A turning in the head, a giddiness. 

ea- The current pronunciation, as given, would imply 
that it is an Itahan word, but it is Latin, and ought, 
consistently with our usual mode of sonniding Latin, to 
be pronounced ver-1F yo. The pl. is Vertig’in-es. 

Ver-tig’-t-nous, (-tidg’-¢-nis, 64, 120) a. Turn 
ing round, rotary; giddy. 

Ver-tig’-i-nous-ness, 8 State of being vertiginous ; 
giddiness ; unstcadiness. 


VERRUCOUS, vér-6o’-ciis, a. Warty. 
VERVAIN=ver-vain, 99: 8. A plant, sumetimes 


spelled Vervine: there is alsoa Ver’vain-mat’ low. 


VERVELS.—See Varvels. 
VERY.—See under Verity. 


To VESICATE, véss!-¢-cdte, 92: v.a. To mise 
little bladders, to blister. Wesicudusans, see Supp. 

Ves’-i-ca"/-ton, 89: s. A blistering. 

Ves'-i-cle, 8. A little air-bladder. 

Ve-sic’-u-lar, 81: @. Pertaining to, or consisting of 
vesicles ; hulluw; full of small interstices, 

Ve-sic'-a-tur-y. 8. A blistering medicine. 

VESPER=vés'-per, #. The evening star: in the 
plural, the evening service of the Roman church. 

Ves'-per-tine, 105: a. Pertaining to the eveniug. 

V ESSEL=vés/-sé], 8. That whose use is to hold or 
contain something else, as a cask or a vase for holding 
liqnors, aod a ship for holding cargo; in anatomy anil 
botany, a tube or canal; in theolozy, a person receiv- 
ing some measure of what is poured out by Heaven. 

To Ves'-sel, v.a. To put into a vessel. (Bacon.). 

V ESSETS=vés'-séts, s. A kind of cloth. 

VESSICNON=vés'-sick-nén, 8, Windgall. [Par.” 

VEST=vést, s. An outer garment. 

To Vest. v. a. To clothe, to cover, to dreas; to drevs 
in along garment; to invest, to make possessor of, 
followed by with; to place iw possession. with in betore 
the possessor: in the last sense it sometimes becomes 
a neuter verb, as “ The estate vests in the brother.” 

Vest'-ed, @. Invested, fixed; not ina state of cun- 
tingency. 

Vest’-ment, s. A garment. 


Vest’-ry, s. A room appendant to a church in whick 
the priest vests himself in his sacerdotal yarments 
a parochial assembly, so called because held iu a ves. 
try: hence any room in which such assembly is custo- 
marily held, but if distinct from the church, properly 
called a Vestry-room: Vestry-board, the persous who 
manage the parochial affairs; Ves’try-man, one of a 
vestry. beard : Ves’try-clerk, the clerk of a vestry-loard, 

Ves’-ture, (codlog. vés!-ch’oor) 8. A garment ; 
dress ; clothing. 

VESTAL=vés'-tal, a. and s. Pertaining to Vesia ; 
pure, chaste:—s. A Vestal virgin; a pure virgin. 

VESTIBULE, vés!-t&bulz, s. The porch or first 
entrance of a house. 

VESTIGE, véss'-t¥dge, 105: 8, Footstep; mark 
left after passing. 

To Ves!-ti-yate, v. a. To trace. [Obs.} 

VESTMENT, VESTRY, VESTURE.— See 
with Veat. 

VESUVIAN, vé-si/-vé-dn, a. and s. Pertaining 
to Vesuvius:—s. A sub-species of pyramidical garnet 
found in the vicinity of Vesuvius. 

VETCH=vétch, s. A leguminous plant 


Vetchi/-y, 105: a. Consisting of or aboundipy is 
vetches: there is also a plant called Vetch’liag. 


The sign = fs used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tin, 2. e. mission, 165: vivh-tin, & e. vision, 165: thin, 166 than, 165. 
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VIC 
VETERAN=veét-ér-dn, a. and 8. Old in prac- 


tice, particularly in war; formerly old in a general 
sense :—8. One old in experience, particularly an old 
soldier. Vetust, see in Supp. 

VETERINARY, vét’-ér-d-ndr-éy, a. Pertaining 
to the art of healing the diseases of domestic animals. 

Vet’-er--na"-r-an, 90: 8. A veteriuary surgeon. 
{Brown.] 

VETO=ve'-td, s. ‘1 forbid,” applied ns a name to 
a prohibition, or the power of prohibiting. (Lat) 

To VEX, vécks, 188: v.a. and n. To torment to 
tease, to harass; to disturb, to disquiet; to stretch as 
by houks :—rew. To fret, to be uneasy ; to be on tenters. 

Vea’-er, 8. One who vexes. 

Vez’-ing-ly, ad. So as to vex. 

Ver-a’-tious, (-sh'us, 147) 90: @. Causing trouble, 
afflictive ; full of uncasiness; teasing. 

Vexr-a!-tious-ly, ad. In a vexatious manner. 

Ver-al-tious-ness, 8 Quality of being vexations. 

Vez-a'-twn, 89: 8. Act of vexing; state of being 
vexed; uneasiness; cause of uncasiness; act of ha- 
rassing by law; slight teasing trouble. 

VEXIL, vécks/-Tl, 188: s. A flag or standart; in 
botany, the upper petal of a papilionaceous flower. 

Ver'-il-lar-y, s. and a. A. standard-bearer :— ad). 
Pertaininy to an eusign or standard. . 

Ver-il-la’’-tion, s. A troop under one standard. 

VEXINGLY.—See under To Vex. 

VI ET ARMIS —See Vis. 

VIA=vi'-d, (thus as Eng.) ad. By way of. [Lat] 

Vi'-4-pucT, 8. A structure by which a way is formed 
from one rod to another, generally on arehes. 

Vi/-4n-Y, a Happening ia ways or roads. (Feltham.] 

Vi-ar’-1-cuM, 8. Provision for a journey; hence, the 
last rites to prepare a passing soul for departure. 

Vi-at’-ic, a. Pertaining to a journey. 

VIAL=vi'-dl, 8. A phial or small bottle. 

To Vi'-al, v. a. To enclose in a vial. [Milton.] 

VIAND=vi'-and. s. Food; meat dressed. 

VIARY, VIATICUM, &c.—See with Via. 

To V1 BRATE=vi'-brat, v. a. and . To brand- 
ish; to cause to quiver:—new. To swing; to oscillate ; 
toquiver. Vi’-bra tile, (-til) or 

Vi'-bra-tive, 105: a. That vibrates. 

Vi'-bra-tor-y, a. Vibrating; causing to vibrate. 

Vi-bra/-tion, 89: & Act of vibrating; oscillation ; 
reciprocal motion ; undulation. 

Vi bra’-ti-un-cle, (vi-bra/-she-ng-el, 147, 158) 
101: s. A small vibration. 

VICAR, &c.—See under Vicarious. 

VICARIOUS, vé-cire’-€-ts, 90, 120: a. (Com- 
pare the prefix Vice- and its compounds.) Acting for 
another, deputed, delegated. 

Vi-ca!-ri-ous-ly, ad. In place of another. 

Vi-ca!-ri-ate, s. and a. Delcgated office or power : 
—adj. Having delegated power, 

Vicl-ar, 8 One who performs the functions of ano- 
ther, but specially the iucumbent of an appropriated 
orimpropriated benefice, (see Rector:) a Vicar-general 
is one who exercises a general jurisdiction in matters 
purely spiritual, 
ic'-a-raze, 99: 8, The benefice of a vicar; the 
house or residence of a vicar. 

Vic’-ar-ship, 8. Office of a vicar. 

Vi-ca’-ri-al, a. Pertaining to a vicar. 

VICE=vice, g. All conduct in which, through wil- 
fulness or weakness, men depart from the purposes 
of their being. (compare Virtue ;) a fault, an offence, 
generally an habitual fault, aod not a single cnor- 


mity; defect in any thing; the attendant on the 


devilin the moralities or old moral plays, who came 
afterwards tu be cunfounded with thie tvol. 
Viced, (viest, 114) a. Having vices, as a Aiyh- 


viced city. (Shaks.] 


VID 


Vic’-iows, (vish!-tis, 147) a@. Addicted to vice con 
rupt iu principles and conduct ; corrupting im ter- 
deney, corrupt or defective in any respect; mis 
chievous, refractory. 

Vice-tous-ly, ad. lua vicious manner. 

Vic’-iovs ness, 8. Quality of being vicious. 

To Vir-i-atR, (vish!-¢-ate, 146, 147) v. a. Te 
corrupt, to deprave; to make less pure. 

Videw-a”-tion, 89: 8. Depravation, corruption 

V id'-t-os"'-1-ty, 8. Viciousness. (South.] 

VICK=vice, s. (Compare Vis.) A sort of small iron 
press with a screw 3 hence, gripe, grasp. 

To Vice, v. a. To draw as by the force of a vice. 

VICE-,=vice, (thus in Eng.) A prefix from the Latin, 
denoting, in the words compounded with it, the tukiug 
of another's place as a substitute or second, 

Vice-an/-Mi-it.4l., & A uaval officer of the second 
rank: Vice-admiralty, the office of a vice-admiral 

Vick-cHAN’-CEL-1LOn, 8 An officer of the Chancery 


court below the Chancellor; the second magistrate of 
the universities. 


Vicr-Gx'- RENT, 8. and a. One hokling deputed 
power, a lieuicnuant:—a j. Having delegated power. 
V ICE-PRES'-]- DENT, & President under a higher une. 
Vict!-roy, a. He who governs in place of the king. 

Vice'-rov-ship, 8. Office of a viceroy. 

Vice-roy-al-ty, s. Dignity of a viceroy. 

e=~ Other compounds are Vice-a’gent; Vice.cha'al-er- 
lain; Vice-con'sel; Vice-doge’; Viceloate; &e. 

Vi'-ce-VEn".sa, [| Lat.| ad. Contrariwise. 

VICENARY, vil-cé-ndr-ty, a, Belonging to twenty. 

Vi-crs/-1-ma"-TION, 89: 8. A putting to death of 
every twenticth man. 

VICETY =vi'-cé-téy, 8. Nicety. (B. Jon.] 

VICINAGE, viss!-é-nage, 92, 105,99: s. Neigh 
bourhood, place adjoining. 

Vi-cine’, a. Vicinal. (Glanvil.) 

Vi-ct’-nal, a. Near, neighbouring. 

Va-cin’-ty, 92, 105: 8. Nearmess, neighbourhood. 

VICIOUS, &c.—See under Vice. 

VICISSITUDE, veé-cts'-sé-thd:, 8. Chauge is 


which the same things come round, or again replace 
others, (see Vice- 3) revolution. 


Vi-cis’-si-tu’-di-nar-y, a. Regularly changing. 
VICONTIEL.—See with Viscount. 


VICTIM=vick’-tim, s. Something slain for s 
sitcrifice, a sacrifice; something destroyed. 

To Vic’-tim-ate, v. a. To offerin sacrifice, [Disused ;] 
in modern cant, To Victimize is to make the victim ofa 
swindling transaction, 


VICTOR=vick’-tor, 38: 2. 
some particular occasion. 

Vic’-tor-ess, 8. A female victor. (Spenser.] 

Vic’-tress, [Shaks.] Vic'-trice, 105: (Ben Jonson] 
8. Victress. 

Vic-to’-ri-ows, 90, 120: a. Conquering; producing 
conquest; betokening conquest. 

Vic-to’-ri-ous-ly, ad. With conquest. 

V ic-to/-ri-ous-ness, s. State of being victorious 

Vic!-tur-y, 8. Success in contest ; conquest. 

VICTUAL, vit!-tl, 167: 8. Provision of food. 


store for the sustenance of life: in modern style it 
never occurs but in the plural, victuals. . 


To Vict’-ual, v. a. To store with provisions for food. 
Vict'-wal-ler, s. One who provides victuals; ons 
who keeps a public house of entertainment. 
VIDELICET, vé-dél/-d-cét, ad. To wit; that la: 
the usual form of writing (oot pronouncing) it, is Fis 
VIDUAL=vid’-u-al, a. Belonging to a widow. 
Vi-dul-i-ty, 8, Widowhood. [Both words disesed.} 


One that conquers cs 


The echomes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictioanry, 


Fowels: yat!-wdy: chap’-man: pd-p&!: law: 
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good : j'60, t. e. yew, 55: a,0,1, &e. muse, 171. 


VIL 


To VIE=vy, v n. and a. To strive for superiority, 
to contend, to sfrive ayainst others, followed by with: 
—act, (Obs.} ‘To use or employ as vying, to outdo. 

VIELLE, v—vél, [Fr.] 170: s The hurdygurdy. 

To VIEW=vi, 110: v. a. To survey; to luok on 
by way of examination; to see. 

View, 8. Prospect; power of beholding ; corporeal or 
intellectual sizht; act of seeing; eye; survey; reach 
of sight; appearance ; display ; inteatiun, design. 

View'-er, 36: 8. One who views 

View’-ing, 8. Act of taking a view. 

Vie c/-less, a, Not viewed or seen. 


VIGESIMATION.—See with Vicenary. 


VIGIL=vid’-gil, s. A keeping watch, watch. for 
bearance of sleep: devotion at the customary hours 
of sleep: a fast kept before a holiday; the service 
used on the eve of a holiday. 

ViG’-L-LANT, @ Watchful, diligent, attentive. 

Vig’ -i-lant-ly, ad. Watchfully. 

Vig'-i-lance, s. Forbearance of sleep; guard ; wateh- 
fulness, cir-umspection: Vigilincy is the sime. 

VIGNETTE, vén-yét’, , Fr.] 170: s. Originally, 
a kind of flourish of viae-leaves and flowers in the 
Vacant part of a title-paye, above the ded:cation, or at 
the end of a division of a book ; at present, any deli- 
veation without bon:idary lines in these spaces. 

VIGOUR, viy/-ur, 120: 8. Force, strength; mental 
force, energy, effiacy. 

Vig’-or-ous. u. Forcible: full of strength. 

Vig!-or-ous-ly, ad. Forcibly; energetically. 

V ig’-or-ows-ness, s. Force, strength. 

VILE=vile, a, Base, mean, worthless; morally 
impure, wicked ; old writers use P’ild or Viled. 

Vile’-ly, ad. Busely, meanly, shamefully. 

Vile’-ness, s. State or quality of being vile; bave- 
ness: in old writers Vi’-li-ty occurs with the same 
Meaniug. 

Tu Vis/-1-¥y,6: a. To make vile, to debase; 
to defame, to make coatemptible. 

Vil”-i-fi'-cr, 8. One that vilifies. 

Vil’-i-fi-ca”-tion, s. Act of vilifying. [1653.] 

To V11.!-1-PENp, v.a. To have in no esteem, to treat 
with slight, (1626;) hence, Vil’ipea” dency, (subs.) 

VILLeviil, s. A small collection of houses. [Hale.] 

Vit/-La, [ Lat.] s. A country seat. 

Viv'-1.aar, 99: 8. A collection of houses in the 
country, less than 2 town. 

Vil-la-ger, 2, 36: 8. Inhabitant of a villago. 

Vil'-la-ger-y, 3. District of villayes. 

Vis.-nar-ic, 83: a. Belonging to villages (Milfon.] 

VILLAN =vil’-lan, s. One who held ands by a 
base or servile tenure; also spelled Villein: for tts 
modern spelling and sense, sce tower in the class; the 
two previous classes of words are probably related 
to the present; Millan or Vi.leia is related to the class 
immediately preeeding. 

Vil’-lun-age, s. Stato of servitude: also spelled Fil- 
lenege. 

Vil/-lan-ows, a. Serving ; being in villanage. 

Vil-lan-y, s. Villanage. 

Tu Vil’-lan-ize, v. a. To degrade. 

Vinl-1.ain, 99: 8. A degraded or wicked wretch, a 
malefactor; in this seuse we must regard the worl 
as related to Vile, &c. 

Vil’-lain-ovs, a. Base, vile: it is used collog tially 
with a lighter meaning; and by Shuks. as an adverb. 

Vil’-lain-ouws-ly, ac. In a villainous manner. 

V il’-lain-ows-ness, a. Wickedness. 

Vil-lain-g, s. Depravity, wickedness; a wicked ac- 
tion, in which sense it has a plural. 

To Vil’-lain-ize, v. a. To defame. 

VILLATIC.—See under Vill. 


VIO 
VILLI=vil’-h, [Lat.]s. pé. Literally hairs; apphed 


to fibres in anatomy; and iu botany, to the hairy or 
shay like excrescence with which some plants abound, 


Vil’-lovs, 120: a. Shaggy, rough, furry. 
VIMINAL=vi!-min-a@l, a. An epithet of tees 
which praluce twigs fit to bind with. 
Vi-min’-e-ous, 90: a. Made of twigs. 
VINACEOUS.—See under Viue. 


VINCIBLE, vin/-cé-bl, a. Conquerable. 
Vin'-ct-ble-ness. ¢. Liability to be cunquervd. 
VINCTURE, vingk’-turz 147: 8. A binding. 
To VINDEMIATE, vin-dé’-mé-dte, v. n. (Com- 
ptre Vine, &c.) To gather the vintage. 
Vin-de!-mi-a”-tion, 89: 8. Grape-gathering. 
Vin-de'-mi-al, a. Belonging to a vintage. 
Ts-VINDICATE, vin'-dé-cdte, v. a. To justify, 


to support; to revenge, to avenge; to assert; tu pru 
tec from censure. 


Vin'-di-ca"-tion, 89: 8. Defence; justidcation. 

Vin”-di-ca!-tor, 38: 8. One who vindicates, 

Viu’-di-ca’-tor-y, a. Justificatory ; performing the 
office of vengeance. 

Vin"-di-ca/-tive, 105: a. Vinvlictive. 

Vin-vic'-rrvg, 105 : a. Given to revenge, revengeful. 

Vin-dic’-tve-ly, ad. Revengefully. 

Vin-dic’-teve-ness, s, Revengeful temper. 

VIN E=vine, s. The plant that bears the grupe. 

Vined, ll4d: a, Laving leaves as of the vine. 

Vi’-uer-y, s. A place for rearing vines. 

Vi'-ny, as Of or abounding in vines. 

Vi-na’-ceous, (-sh’us, 147) a. Belonging to grapes. 

€@~ Among the compounds are Vine’-dresser, (one who 
trims viues;) Vine’-fretter, or Vine’-grub, (an insect 
that injures vines;) &c.: Vine’-y:rd is also a com- 
pound, but frequent occurence aad a consequently 
appropriate pronunciation have raised it to the rank of 
& primitive: see it lower in the cluss. 

Vineaar, &c.—See lower in the class. 

V1/-NoUs, a. Having the qualities of wine. 

Vi-nos’-i-ty, 8. Quality of being vinuus. 

V1'-No-LENT, @. Given to wins. 

Vi'-no-len-cy, s. Drunkenness. (Cockeram. ] 

Vin'-B-aar, 92: 8. Literally, sour wine; wiue or 
other liquor after undergoing the second or acetous 
fermentation ; any thing really or metaphorically sour, 
in which sense it is sometimes used adjectively ; Radé- 
ca! vinegar, the acetic acid. 

Vinz'-yarp, (vin'-yard, 136) 8. A groand planted 
with vines. 

Vin'-ragg, 99: 8. The yearly produce of the vine, 
the time of gathering 3 the wine produced, 

Vin’-ta-per, 2,36: 8. Oue who gathers the vintage. 

Vint’-ner, s One who retails wine. 

Vin'-try. 8. The place where wine is sold, 

VINNEWED, vin’-nued, a. Mouldy; musty. 
oat It also occurs under the forms Vinowed and 

“inny, 

VlOL.— See with Violin, Se. 

VIOLABLE.—See below. 

VIOLACEOUS,—See with Viulet. 

To VIOLATE=vwi' §-ldte, v. a. To injure by force. 
to break ; to profane ; to deflower, to ravish. 

Vi’’.0-la/-tor, 38 : s. One that violates. 

Vi'-o-la"-tron, 8. Injury ; rape. 

Vi'-o-lu-ble, a. That muy be viulated, 

V.!-o-LENT, @. Forcible, acting with strength; Pptv- 
duced by foree ; not natural, as a viulent death; assaik 


ant; vuseasonably vehemeuts exterted : some of oat 
old authors use Tu Vivlent. 


Vi'-o-lent-ly, ad. In a violent manner. 
Vi'-o-lence, s. Physical or mora! furce; outrage 


The siga = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tn, ¢. e. missun, 
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1693 vizh un, ie. vision, 165: ain, 166% Athen, 166. 
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VIR 


eagerness ; Infringement: some of our old authors use 


o Violence. 

VIOLET=vi'-6-l&t, s. A plant of many species 
with a delicate flower, generally blue. 

Vi’-o-la’-ceous, (-sh’tis, 147) a. Resembling violets. 

V1!-0-L1/-n4, 8. A vegeto-alkali. 

VIOLIN =vi'-5-lin” » & A four-stringed musical in- 
strument played with a bow, a fiddle. 

Vi"-o-lin‘-ist, s. A player on the vivlin. 

Vi'-oL, 18: 8. The ancient violin, a six-striuged in. 
strument; poetically, the violin: the Base’-Viui is the 
violono, 

Vi'-o-list, s. A player on the viol. 


V1'-0-t.on-ceL!-Lo, (ve/-b-Ibne-chél?-1d, [Ital.] 
170) s. An instrument of the violin kind an octave 
lower than the violin, and not played under the chin. 

V2’-0-lo/’-no, [Ital] 8. A large three-stringed instra. 
ment of the violin kind, having the deepest tone, 
otherwise called the Buse- Viol. 

VIPER=v/i-per, 36: s. A venomous serpent of the 
viviparous kind ; a mischievous person. ; 

Vi/-per-ine, 105: a. Pertaining to a viper. 

Vi'-per-ows, 120: a. Having the qualities of a viper. 

ag The compounds are mostly naines of plants; as 
Vi'-per’s be“ gloss; Vi’-per's-grass; &c. 

VIRAGO, vé-ra/-gd, s. A woman with- manlike 
qualities ; a female warrior; a turbulent woman. 

Vi-ra-gin’-tan, 90: a. Having the qualities of 
Viragoes. (Milton: prose.) 

VIRb=vire, 8. Arrow for the cross-bow. (Gower.] 

VIRELAY, vir-d-ldy s. A roundelay. (Dryd.] 


VIRENT=vire'-Ent, a. Green. (Brown.] 
Vi-rid'-t-ty, 84, 105: #. Greenness. (Evelyn.) 
VIRGE=verg:, s. A verge or wand. Virgulate, S. 


Vir/-aare, a.and s. Rod-shaped. [Bot.]—s. A yard- 
land, which consisted of 24 acres: 4 yardlands are sup- 
pused to have made oa hide, aud 5 hides a knight's fee. 


VIRGIN=ver'-gin, 35 : s. and a. A woman hav- 
ing had no carnal kuowledge of man, a maid; a 
woman not a mother; the sigu Viryo:—adj. Pure, 
fresh; maidenly, chaste. 

Tv Vir'-gin, v. 2. To play the virgin. (Shaks.] 

Vir’-gin-al, a. and s. Pertaining to a virgin, mai- 
den, maidenly :—s. A keyed instrument resembling a 
harpsichord, anciently played by young lalies: it is 
often called the Viryinals: Shakspeare uses To Vir’- 
gtnai in the sense of to pat or strike, as iu playing the 
Virginal, 

Vir-gin/-t-ty, s. State of being a virgin, maidenhood. 

Vir’-ao, s. The sixth sign of the zodiac. 


VIRILE, vir’-tl, 94, 105: a. Belonging toa man; 
not puerile ; vot tuminine; procreative. 
Vi-ril!-s-ty, 84: s. Manhood; power of procreation. 


VIRTU, VIRTUAL, &c.—Sce in the next clus. 
VIRTUE=ver-tie, vollog. ver’-ch’oo, 147: s. 


Energy moral or physical, original or acquired, which 
works some good effect; specially, the course of ac. 
tions or of conduct by which a mau entirely fulfils the 
purposes of his being; but virtue in this sense is not 
presumed to have been ever realized y mere man, aud 
the name is applied to whatever in human life and 
conduct appears to have a tendency to such an end; 
and, as mev’s practical notions differ with respect to 
the quality of actions estimated by this standard, so 
the word is liable to be applied with great latitude and 
uncertainty; bravery, valour; female chastity; effi- 
cacy; acting power, secret agency; any particular 
moral excelleuce; one of the orders of the celestial 
hierarchy. 

Vir'-tu-al, a. Potential, being in essence or effect, 
though not in fact. 

Vir'-tu-al-ly, ad. In efficacy or effect only. 

Vir'-tu-al/’-i-ty, 84: 2, Efficncy. (Brown.] 

To Vir'-tu-ate, v. a. To make efficacious. [Harvey.] 


VIS 


Vir’-twe-less, a. Wanting virtue. (Ralegh.1 
Vir'’-te-ows, 120: a. Having virtue; specially, having 
good moral qualities ; chaste, as applied more per 
ticularly to women; done in consequence cf mora) 
goodness ; efficacious, powerful ; having wonderful or 
eminent qualities, especially medicinal qualities. 
Vir'-tu-ous-ly, ad. In a virtuous manner. 
Vir'-cu-ous-ness, 8. State of being viituous 


Vin-te’, (vecr-t, [tal] 170) s. A love of the 
Bre arts, a taste for curiusilies: the ancient Romans 
applied the word Virtus emphaticaliy to bravery oud 
fortitude; the moderu Romans, “ debased and effeni:. 
nated,” soSpence calls them, empbutically apply their 
word to avery different thing. 

Vir'-tu-o!’-so, 151: 8. A man skilled in antique cr 
natural curiosities, studious of paiuting, statuary, or 
architecture: the Italian plural is Virteusi, (veer-too- 
0’-zve :) but Virtuosos is sanctioned by Addison's use : 
Lord Shaftesbury uses Virtuu’sush:p to signify the pur- 
suits of a virtuoso. 

VIRULENT, vir’-oo-lént, 129, 109: @. Poison. 
ous, venomous ; bitter, malignant. 

Vir'-w-lent-ly, ad. With bitter force. 

Vir’-u-lence, s. Mental poison, malignity ;  bitier- 
ness: Vir’uleacy is the same, 

V1/-Rug, 8. Poison; the seed of infection ; foul matter: 
(Lat. :] this is the parent word of the class. 

VIS=vis, (Thus as Eng. s. A Latiu word employed 
in the sciences to signify power, furce, violence, of 
virtue. Vis-inertia (-er’-she-ee) power of inertuess. 

Vi gr Ar’-mis, ad, By force of arms. 

VIS-A-VIS, viz!-d-ve-”, [Fr.] 170: 8. “ Bree w 
face," applied as a name toa carriage for two persons 
who sit opposite each other. 

VISAGE=viz'-dye, 99: 8. Face, countenance. 

Vis'-aged, 114: a. Having a visage. 

VISCERA=viss‘-ér-d, { Lat.] 8. p/. The bowels : 
the singular is Vis’cus, (an entrail,) which rarely 
occurs. 

Vis’-cer-al, a. Pests'o-ng to the viscera: it is used 
by Bishop Reynolds w signify tender, feeling. 

To Vis'-cer-ate, v. a. To eviscerate. 

VISCID, &c.—See under Viscous. 

VISCOUNT=vi'-cownt, 139: 8. Literally, a 
vice-count, (see Vice-,) or one who formerly supplied 
the place of the count ur earl; he was, in fact. the 
sheriff of the county: at present, a title of nobility 
next below an earl. 

Vis’-couut-ess, s. The lady of a viscount. 

Vis’-count-ship, } 8. The quality and office of a 

Vis-count-y, 105: J viscount. 

Vi-con’-ri-EL, a. Pertaining to the sheriff: #7 
coatiel rents were such as the sheriff farmed of the 
king: Vicontiel writy were such as were triable before 
the sheriff: Vicontiels (s. pl.) were things belonzing 
to the sheriff. . 

VISCOUS, vis'-cis, 120: a. Glutinous, clammy, 
sticky: F’tscus is birdlime, not to be confonnided with 
Piscas the sing. of Viscera. See Viscera above. 

Vis-cos'-i-ty, 8. Viscidity. [Arbuthnot.} 

Vis'-cin, (vis'-sid) @. Glutinous, tenacious. 

Vis-cid/-1-ty, 84: 8. Glutinousness. 

VISIBLE=viz'--bl, 151, 101: a. Perceivable 
by the eye; apparent, conspicuous: Bacon uses ii 
substantively, 

Vis'-i-bly, ad. In a visible manner, 

Vis’-i-ble-ness, s. Visibility. 

Vis-i-bil”-t-ty, 8. Quality of being visible. 

Vi'-sive, (vi/-civ, 152, 105) a. Pertaining to or 
arising from the power of seeing. 

Vis’-10Nn, (vizh’-tin, 147) 8. Sight, the faculty of 
secing ; act of seeing ; any appearunce, but especially 
something imagined to be sven, n spectre, a pliantom: 
that which is seen in a dream; the series of thing 
seen in a dream, particularly a supernatural dream. 
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VIT VOI 


fron; red vitriol, a sulphate of cobalt; white vitriol, 

a sulphate of zine. 

To Vit’-ri-o-late, v. a. Tu convert into sulphuric 
acid; To Vit‘riolize is the same. 

Vit’-r-ol/-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to or obtained 
from vitriol: Vitrivlie acid is now called sulphuric 
acid: Vit’riolues is not now used, 

VITULINE, vit-u-lin, a, Pertaining toa calf. 

To VITUPERATE, vé-til’-pér-dte, v. a. To 
blame, to censure, 

‘ tu’-per-a-tive, 105: @. Containing censure. 
Vi-tu’-per-a-ble, a. Rlameworthy 
Vi-tu’-per-a’-tion, 89: 8, Blame, censure. 
VIVACIOUS.—See in the next Clase. 
VIVE=vive, a. With life, lively ; pressing. [Bacon.” 
Vivel-ly, ad. Ina lively manner. [Ben Jonson.) 
Vi’-ven-cy, 8. Manner of supyorting lite, 
Vi-va'-crous, (-sh’iis) a. Long-lived, (Bentley ;7 

lively, sprightly, active, gay. 

i- va’-ciows-ness, 8. Quality of being vivacious. 
Vi-vac'-t-ty, ( ve-viss’-d-tdy, 105, 92) 8. Vivacions- 

ness; animation; liveliness, sprizghtliness. 

Vi-VAR-Y, 8. A warren for keeping living animals. 

Viv-in, 94: a. Sprightly ; active, lively, quick, 
striking, lright, strong. 

Viv’-id-ly, ad. With life; strikingly. 

Viv’-id-ness, s. Life, vigour, quickness, 

To Vi-vir/-I-carE, v. a. To vivify. [More. } 

Vi-vif’-t-ca’-tive, 103: a. Able to animate. 

Vi-vif’-i-ca’’-tion, 89: 8. Act of vivifying. 

Vi-vif’-ic, 88: 

Vi-vif’-s-cal, 

To Viv’-i-fy, 92,105, 6: v. a. To endue with life; 
to animate, 

Vi-vip’-4-Rovs, 120: a, Producing young in a living 
state, 

VIVES=vivey, s. pl. Discase in horses. 

VIXEN, vick/-sn, 188, 114: g. Literally, the 
cub of a fox; a froward, passionate female: it was 
formerly applied also te men. 

Viz'-en-ly,a. Having the qualities of a vixen. (Barrow. } 

V 1Z.—See Videlicet. 

VIZAR D=viz'-ard, 34: s. (Compare Visor.) A 
mask: hence, To Vizard, (to mask.) 

VIZIER, viz'-yer, 151, 146: 8. Ap eastern prime 
minister, 

VOCABLE, &c.—Sce in the ensuing class. 

VOCAL=vo~-cal, a. Having a voice; uttered by 
the voice. 

Vol-cal-ly, ad. With voico: in words, 

Vo-cal’-1-ty, 84d, 105: s. Power of utterance ; 
quality of being utterable by the voice. 

To Vo'-cal-ize, v. a. To fourm into voice. 

Vo’-cal-ist, s. A singer. 

Vo'eca-Bhe, 101: 8. A word. 

Vo-cab’-u-lar-y, & A collection of words; a wort. 
book; the words of a science. 

Voc’-4-TIve, 92,105: a.and ¢. Relating to calling 
or speaking to:—s, The case of a poun substantive 
when it is directly applied to the person addressed, 
0-ca’/-tion, 89: 8. A calling or speaking to; a 
summons ; a calling or occupation; a calling hy the 
will of God. 

To Vo-cir/-rr-atr, v. n. and a. To cry out ‘ondly 
—act. To utter with a loud voice. 

Vo-cif’-er-a"-tion, 89: 8. Nuise, clamour. 

Vo-cif’-er-ous, 120: a. Clamorous, noisy. 

VOGUE=vopw, 8. Way, mode, or fashion. 

VOICE=voyce. 29: 8. Sound formed in the larynx 


by the appropriate organs; the Reeee character ot 
sound distinguishing the indivic val, whether man of 


Vis’-ton-al, a. Pertaining to a vision. 

“ton-ar-y, a. and 8. Affected by phantoms; ima. 
ginary :—s. One whose imagination is disturbed; one 
who forms impracticable schemes: Vis/ionist is less 
in use, 
18!-uU-A1., (vizh!-’00-41) a. Used in sight; exer- 
cising sight; instrumental to siv lit. 

VISIGOT H, Viz!-d- goth, s. A western Goth, or one 
who came from the western shores of the Baltic, in 
distinction to the Ostrogoths or eastern Goths, 

Yo VISIT, viz'-tt, 151: 0. a and 7. To go to see, 
(compare Visible, Xe.:) in Scripture language, to send 
good or evil Judicially; to salute with a present; to 
come to a survey with judicial anthority :—nea. To 
keep up the interchange of ceremonial salutations, 
is'nit, 8. Act of Visiting. 

Vis’-4-tant, s. A visitor. 

Vis-it-or, 38: 8. One who visita; sometimes, spe- 
cially, one who visits in order to iuspect or judge. 

Via'-i-ta-ble, a. Liable to be visited. 

Vis'-i-ting, a. and ». Authorized to visit:—s. Act 
of one who visits : Visitation. 

Vis'-t-ta”-tion, 89: 8. Act or object of visiting; ju- 
dicial visit: or perambulation; inspection; judicial 
¢vil sent by Gu-l; state of suffering such evil; com- 
munication of divine love. 

Vis-it-a-to"-ri-al, a. Belonging to a jndivial visitor. 

VISIVE.—See under Visible. 

VISNE.—see Venue. 


VISNOMY, Viz’-nd-méy, 8 A corruption of phy- 
Stugnumy, used by Spenser for face, cou ntenance, 

VISOR, Viz’-or, 151, 38: ¢. (Allied to Vision and 
Visage.) The perforated part of a helmet above the 
beaver ; also, a vizard or mask. 

Vis’-ored, lid: a, Masked, disguised. (Milton) 

VISTA =vis’-td, [Ital.] s. View; prospect through 
nO avenue Cf trees; the walk between such trees, 

VISUAL ——See under Visible, Vision, &c. 


VITAL=vi'-tal, a and ss. Pertaining to or con. 
tributing to life: containing life: Leing the seat of 
life; important as life: so disposed as to live, a sense 
rather Latin than Englishi—s. pl. Vitals, parts essen- 
tial to life, 


Vi'-tal-ly, ad. In a vital manner. 

Vi-tal’-2-ty, 84: 8. Power of living. 

Vit’-g1-Lar-y, 8 The place in the ogg where the 
yolk swims in the white. (Brown. ] Vitelline, see Sup, 

To VITIATE, and V ITIATION.—See under Vice: 
see also Vitious. &c., under the forms Vicious, &c. 

To Vir’-r1ir’-1-aare, v.”. To contend in law 
riciously or cavillously: hence, Vitilitiga" tion, eonten- 
tion, cavillation. (Hudibras.} 

VITR EOUS, vit/-ré-iis, 120: a. Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or resembling glass: Vitreuus electricity 

‘is that kind which is excited by rubbing glass, for- 
merly called positire electricity: it is Opposed to resi- 
nous Or negative electricity. 

Vit/-re-ous-ness, s. State of being vitreous. 

Vi-TREs/-cent, @. Capable of being formed into glass. 

Vi-tres’-cence, 8 Glassiness. 

Vi-tres’-ci-ble, a. That can be vitrified. 

Vit’-RI-FoRM, a. Having the form of glass. 

To Vit!-rI-ry, v, a. and m. To convert into glass: 
Bacon uses To Vitrif’icate -—neu, To become glass. 
Vit’-ri-fi’-~a-ble, ut, Capable of being vitrified : old 

authors use Vitrif ‘icable. 

Vit!-ri-fac’-tion, 89: 8 Act or process of vitrifying: 
old authors use Vil'rifica’'tion, 
IT’-RF-0-E-LEC”-TRIC, a. Containing the electricity 
excited by rubbing glass. 

VITRIOL, vit’-ré-ol, s. A mineral substance other- 
wise called copperas,—this is native vitriol 5 blue rttrivi 
1s a sulphate of copper ; green vitriol, a suiphate of 


The siga = is uscd after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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} @. Giving life; reviving. 


VOL 


other creature ; vote, suffraze, as being in the earliest 
states of society always expressed orally; language, 
words, expression ; that which is uttered; in grammar, 
the form or meaning of the verb as being active or 
passive. 

To Voice, v. a. and *. To rumour, to report; to 
vote; (these senses belong to old style:) to regulate 
the tone of: - neu. (Obs.) Fo clamour, to exclaim. 

Voiced, 114: @ Having a voice. 

Voice’-less, a. Haviug no voice ; silent. 

VOID=void, 29: a. and s. Empty; vacant; un- 
furnished ; unsubstantial; vain, ineffectual, null :—s. 
An empty space, a vacuum. 

To Void, v. a. and n. To leave empty; to emit; to 
vacate, to annul :—new. To be emitted. 

Void/-er, 8. One that voids; a basket in which broken 
Meat was carried from table. 

Void’-ing, a. Receiving what ie ejected. 

Void!/-a-ble, @. That may be vaided ; that may be 
made void. 

Void!-ance, 12: 8. Act of emptying; cjection from 
a benefice. 

Void’-ness, s. Emptiness, nullity. 

VOITURE, voy’-th re, 8 A carriage. [Arbuthnot.] 

VOLANT=vol'-ant, a. Flying; nimble. 

Vol/-a-tile, 105: a. and «#. Flying; having the 

er to fly off b ntaneous evaporation ; lively, 
ekle, airy ar (Ove) A winged animal’ V. ol'atile 
alkali (sal ammoniac and hartshorn) is sometimes 
coutracted into Vol-al’-ha-li, 

Vol’-a-tile-ness, 8. Volatility. 

Vol/-a-til”-i-ty, 8. The quality of being volatile; 
mutability of mind, airiness, liveliness. 

To Vol'-a-ts-lize, v. a. To reader volatile. 

Vol!-a-til’-t-za"-tion, 89: 8. Act or process of ren- 
dering volatile. 

Vol», s.—See lower in the clnss, with Volley. 

Vou!-er-y, 8. A flight of bits. (Locke.] 

Vo1/-1-Ta"-TIon, 89: 8. Acto power of flying. 

Vo1/-Ley, 8. A flight of shot; a burst, an omission 
of many at once. 

To Vol'-ley, v. a. and . To discharge at a volley. 

Vol’-lied, 114: a. Dixploded with a burst. 

Vole, s. A deal that wins all the tricks, a slam. 

VOLCANO=v6l-ca’-nd, s. A burning mountain. 

Vol-can/-ic, 88: «, Pertaining to or produced by a 
voleano, Volcanic Rocks, see Plutonic in Supp. 

VOLE.—See under Volant. 


VOLITION, vé-lish’-tn, 89: 8. The act of will- 
iug; the power of willing. 

Vol’-i-tive, 92, 105: a. Having power to will. 

Vol-1.2NS-NO"-LENS, [Lat.] ad. Willing or uot 
willing. 

VOLLEY, &c.—Sce under Volant. 

VOLT, voult, 116: 8. (Allied to Volant, &c.) A 
bound, a turn ; specially, a circular tread of a particu. 
lor kind made by a hors9; a leap by a fencer to avoid 
a thrust. 

Vou/-ra, [Ital ] 8. Turn, a going back and return- 
ing; it is used in music to siguify repetition; the 
plural is Vol’ te, (vil-tay.) Volti (vil'-tey) is the im. 
perative of the corresponding verb: thus Voltt subito 
signifies turn over (the page) quickly. 

VOCTAIC=vol-ta-tck, 88: a. An epithet applied 
tu the galvanic pile or battery invented by Volta, a 
native of Pavia. F’oltatype, see Electrotype in Supp. 

Vol’-ta-ism, 2, 158: 8. Galvanism, as improved by 
Volta. Hence, Voi’ta-clec’tric, Voltam’eter, &c. 

VOLUBLE, vol’-d-bl, 101: a. Formed so as to 
rolt easily ; rolliag ; nimble; active; fluent. 

Vol/-u-bly, ad. Io a voluble manner. 

Vol/-u-bii”-1-ty, 84, 105: 8. Act or power of rll- 
ing‘ activity of tongue; liability to revolve. 


VOT 


Vo-la’-bs-late, 109: a@ Epithet of a cter. that 
climbs by winding round ano, her body. 

Vol/-u-ta"-tion, 89: s. A wallowing, a rolling. 

Voi!-umE, & (This was once written / o//umn) 
Something rolled or convolved ; a single fuld, a single 
wave; something rolled, like an aucient book, whiel. 
consisted of a sheet wound round and round on a staf, 
and which was rolled on another as the reader went 
on; hence a book iu the modern form. 

Vol’-umed, 114: a. Having the form of a volume. 

Vol’-u-mist, s. A writer of volumes. [Milton : prose. ] 

Vo-lu’-me-nous, 109, 120: a. Consisting of many 
complications or coils ; consisting of many volumes ; 
copious, diffusive ; having written much. 

V o-leé-ms-nous-ly, ad. Very copiously. 

Vo-lu’-nis-nows-Dess, 8. State of being voluminous. 

Vo-.ure’, s. The scroll of a columa, [Archit.} 

Vo-le’-tron, 89: 8. A spiral turn. 

VOLUNTARY, vél'-un-tar-éy, a. and s. (Of 
the same family with Volition, &c.) Acting by choice, 
or spontaneously ; willing; done by design or without 
compulsion ; acting of its own accord:—s. A voluo- 
teer; a piece of musi played at will or extemporane- 
ously. 

Vol/-un-tur-i-ly, ad. Spontaneously. 

Vol!-un-tar-i-ness, s. State of being voluntary. 

Voi/-un-TEER"”, s. and a. A soldier who serves ot 
his own accord :—adj, Serving by free will. 

To Vol’-un-teer’, v. a. and #. To offer voluntarily : 
—new. To serve as a volunteer. 

VOLUPTUOUS, vd-lip!-th-iis, 147: a. Given 
to exces of pleasure, luxurious, 

Vo-lup’-ts-ows-ly, ad. Luxuriously. 

Vo-lup/-éz-ous-ness, 8. Addictedness to exerss ul 
pleasure, luxuriousness. 

Vo-iup'-tu-ar-y, s. One given to voluptuousness. 

VOLUTATION, VOLUTE, VOLUTION.— 
See with Voluble, Volume, &c. 

VOMICA.—Scee in the next class. 


To VOMIT=vom’-It, v.». and a. To eject the 
contents of the stomach by the mouth :—aet. To throw 
up from the stomach ; to eject with violence from auy 
hollow. 

Vom/-it, s. The matter ejected from the slomaca ; 
an emetic. 

Vom’-1-tive, 105: a. Causing vomits. 

Vom/-i-tor-y, a. and s. Procuring vomits:—s. Ao 
emetic; a door of a theatre by which the crowd is 
let ont. 

Vo-mit-ton, 89: 8. Act or power of vomiting. 

Vom/-r-c4, s. An encystel tumor on the Juanes, 
named from its throwing wp matter: the word is alw 
applied as the epithet of the poison-out, (ner vomic::.) 
which is the fruit of an ast lndian tree, 

VORACIOUS, véd-ra!-sh’tis, 90: a. Greody, 13 
venous, rapacious ; ready to swallow up. 

Vo-ra’-cious-ly, ad. Ravenously. 

Vo-ra!-cious-ness, 8. Ravenousness. 

Vo-rad-i-ty, (-riss’-¢-téy, 92, 105) 9 Greediacss 
of appetite, ravenousness. 

Vo-ra’-ai-nous, 120: a. Pull of gulfs. 
VORTEX, vor’-técks, 188: 8. Any thing whirl. 
ing round ; a whirlpool; a whirlwind; pl. Vor’ti-ces- 
Vor-ti-cal, a. Whirling, tarning. Vortice/, see Sup. 
VOTARY, vo-tar éy, 105: 8. and a. One de 
voted, as by a vow, to some sc rvice, worship, study, 

state of life :—adj. Devoted, promised. 

Vo’-tar-ist, 3. A votary. [Shaks. Milton.) 

Vo’-tar-ess, 8. A female votary. 

Vo’-rrve, 105: a. Given or observed by a vow 

VOTE=vote «. (Allied by etymology to the prev?- 
ous class.) Voice given and numbered, suffrage: @ 
old use, the united voice of people in public prayet- 
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To Vote, v. a. To choose by suffrage ; to give by 
vote: Tu cute for is perhaps the more common form; 

Vol-ter, & One who votes, or has a right to vote. 

Vorive.—See under Votary. 

T VOUCHevowtch, v. a. and n. To call to 
witaces ; to obtest; to attest; to warrant :—new. Tu 
bear witness ; to give testimony, 

Vouch, s. Warrant, attestation. 

Vouch/-er, s. One that vouches in a general sense ; in 
law, the call:ny a person into make good his warranty 
of title; a document vouching a fact. 

Vouchi-or’, 177 : 8. One who callsin a vouchee. [Law.] 

Vouch-ee’, s. One called in to support his warranty 
of title. 

To Voucu-sarx’, vy, a.and 2. To permit to be done 


without danger; to condescend to grant:—nxexu. To 
condescend, to deign, to yield. 

Vouch-safe’-ment, s. Grant, condescension. [Boyle.] 

VOW=vow, 31: s. (Compare Vutary and Vote.) 
A solemn promise, especially a promise to a divine 
power; often a promise of love or matrimony. 

To Vow, v. a. and n. To consecrate by solemn de- 
dication; to devote cerrmonially —#ew. To make 
vows or solemn promisea. 

Vow’-er, 36: s. Oue who vows. 

Vow’-fel-low, &: 8. One bound by the same vow. 

VOWEL==vow’.2l, 14: s. anda A lingual 
sonnd not requiring a contactor action, but un! ¥ a po- 
sition, of the exterior organs; a letter denoting such 
sound :—adj. Pertaining toa vowel, vucal. 

Vow’-elled, 114: a. Furnished with vowels. (Dryd.} 

VOYAGE=voy’-Age=vdu/-dge, 29: 8, Travel 
by sea or land ; in modern use, travel by sea; in old 
authors, the practice of travelling; by a luw figure, 
attempt, undertaking, 

Ts Voy’-age, v. x. and a. To travel; now appro- 
priated to travelling by sea :—act. ‘I'o pass over. 

Vouy’-a-ger, 36: 8. One who voyages. 

VULGAR=val’-gar, 34: a. and s. Pertaiuing 
to or practised by the common ple; vernacular, 
national; public ; offensively mean or low:—s. The 


common peuple. 

Vul-gar-ly, ad. Commonly, meanly. 

To Vul’-gar-ize, v. a. To render vulgar. [Pope and 
Arbuthnot.) 

Vul’-ga-rism, 158: 8. Vulgarity; a vulgar idiom 
or phrase. 

Vul-gar’-1-ty, s. Mean condition; grossness of man- 
ners; an act of low manners. 

Vu1/-care, s. and a. The common Latin version of 


the Scriptures used by Roman Catholics :—adj. Per- 
taining to the Vulgate. 


VULNERABLE, val’-nér-d-bl, 101: a. Sus 
ceptible of wounds, liable to injury. 

To Vul’-ner-ate, v. a. To wound. (Glanvil] 

Vul’-ner-a”-sion, 8. Act of wounding. {Pearsun.] 

VuL’-NER-4R-Y, a. and s. Pertaining to wounds as 


regards the healing of them, useful in healing :—s. A 
ULPr plant. 


VULPINE, vul’-pin, 105: a@. Rertaining to the 
fox, cunning, crafty. 

VULTURE=val"ture, coflog. vil’-ch’oor, 147: 
s. A large carnivorous and rapacious bird. 

Vul’-tu-rine, 105: a. Belonging to the vulture 


W. 


W is popularly the twenty-first letter of the alphabet, 
though really the twenty-third; for I and J, U and V, 
which formerly occupied only two places in the al- 
phabet, each pair respectively being considered only 


WAG 


wv 

different forms of the same letter, are now pro wry 
deemed four distinct letters. Originally, indeed, the 
sound of J with respect to I, and of V with respect to 
U, were nothing more than organie actions on the 
bases of the purely vowel sounds; but for the organic 
action or consonant element denoted furmerly by J, 
we now use Y initial, diverting J toa different and dis- 
tinct purpose, (see J:) and so likewise, haviug di- 
verted V from its original use, (see V,) we now employ 
V doubled, that is Vv or W initial, in order to serve 
the office formerly belonging to V simple; accordingly, 
the letter W, at the beginniny of words and syllables, 
denotes the 57th element of the schemes pretixed ; seo 
Prins, 57 and 145. Asa vowel letter, W is but another 
form of U, 

To WABBLE, wob’-bl, 140, 101: v. . Tu 
move from one side to the other, as a spinning top 
when about to fal). 


WACK E=wack’-dy, 142, 101: s. A substance in- 
termediate between clay and basalt. 

WAD, wad, 140: s. Any mass of looses matter thrust 
close together, 

Wad’-ded, a. Formed into a wad ; quilted, stuffed 
with wadding. 

Wad’-ding, 8. A soft stuf used for quilting or stuff- 
iug garments. 

WADD, wd, s. A species of the ore of manganese. 


To WADDLE, wéd’-dl, 140, 101: v. n. To 


move from side to side iu walking, as a duck ur a fat 


erson. 

Wad'-diing-1y, ad. In w waddling manner. 

To WADE=wad:, v. 2, To walk as through water ; 
to move with difficulty and labour: it often assumes 
an active form by the ellipsis of through. 

WADSET, wid’-s&t, 140: s. An ancient tenure of 
land in the highlands of Scotland: heuce, a Wud- 
Seller. 

WAFER=wa’-fer, s A thin cake, as of bread o1 

aste; specially, the bread piven in the Catholic cele- 
tion of the enchurist; a little thin leaf of paste for 
fastening letters. 

To Wa’-fer, v.a. To close with a water. 


To WAFT=wift, 142,11: v.a. and 2. To convey 
through a buoyant medium: to beckon by a waving 
motion of the hanti,—to turn from by a quick action: 
—neu. To float. 

Waft, s. A fluating body ; a sweep or lift. 

Waft’-er, s. He or that which wafts. 

Waft’-age, 99: s. Carriage by wafting. (Shaks,} 

Waft’-ure, 147: 8. Act of waving. (Shaks.] 

To WAG=wig, 1412: v. a. and m. To move lightly 
from side to side. to shake slightly:—new. To be in 
quick and ludicrous motion; hence, by a figure in low 
style, to go, to pack off; to be moved from side to side 

Waa, s. Any one ludicrously mischievous, derived 
perhaps from the notion of one who wags the head in 
derision, though the etymologists bring it from a dis- 
tinct Saxon verb. 

Wag’-gish, 77: a. Mischievous; droll. 

Wap’-gish-ly, ad. In a waggish manner, 

Wag’-gish-ness, s. Mischievous sport. 

Wap’-ger-y, s. Mischievous merriment. 

To Waa’-a1.g, v. mn. and a. To wag, to waddle. 

Waa’-rait, 8. A sort of robin. 


To WAGE=wag, v a. To engage in as by a pre- 
vious pledge or determination; to stake; tu hire ur 
engaye by wages; to employ bya stake or engnge- 
ment to make the pur guod or complete: most of 
these senses are found only in old authors: To waye 
war is still a modern phrase. 

Wage, s. Gage, pledge; hence, hire, pay for service : 
only the last sense remaios in modern use, and for this 
the plural Wa'ges is now always employed. 

Wa’-ger, 8. An offer to make vath, (Law ;) a pledge 
a bet; subject on which bets are laid, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-tin, ¢. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, t. e. 
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vision, 165: thin, 166: then, 166. 


WAK 


e 

To Wa “ger, v. a. and n. To pledge as a bet; to 
lay, to bet :—acw. To offer a wager. 

Wa’-ger-er, 8. One who wagers. 

Wa’-ges, s. pl.—See Wage, higher in the class. 

WAGGERY, WAGGISH, &c., Zo WAGGLE. 
—See To Wag. 

WAGGON=wig’-gon, 18: 8. (Wa’-gon is a dis- 
used orthography.) A four wheeled vehicle for \ur- 
thens; in old writers it means a vehicle answering to 
a modern coach or charivt; hence, /Vain, an old con- 
traction of Wa’gon, has this last sense. 

Way’-gon-er, s. Driver of a waggon. 

Way’-gon-age, 99: s. Moncy paid for carriage by 
a waggon, 

AIN, 8 Waggon; which see, 

Wain’-age, s. A finding of carriages. 

Wain’-rope, s. A waggon or cart rope. 

WAID=wad, a. Weighrd or vent in. (Shaks., 

WAIF.—See under To Waive. . 

To WA1L=wail, v. a. and n. To moan, to bewail : 
—nex, To grieve audibly, to express sorrow. 

Wail, s. Audible sorrow, lamentation. 

Wailing, s. Wail, lamentation. 

Waul’-ment, s. Lamentation. (Obs. ba 

Wail’-ful, 117: a. Sorrowful. (Shaks.} 

WAIN, &c.—See Waggon, and under it. 


WAINSCOT, wén’-scot, 119: s. The timber 
lining of a room. 

To Wain’-scot, v. a. To line with wainscot ; hence, 
to pat a lining to of any material. 

Wain’-scot-ing, & Wainscot, or material for it. 

WAIR-=ware, s. A plank, two yards by one foot. 

WAIST=waist, s. Strictly, the narrow part of the 
body just above the hips, but it is often used for the 
part which extends from thence to just below the arms; 
the middle part ofa ship’s hull; hence, on shipboard 
a /Faister is a man stationed in the waist. 

Waist’-band, s. ‘That part of the brecches which en- 
circles the waist. 

Waist’-coat, (collug. wés’-cdat, 119, 156) 8. A 
short coat fitting close to the waist, 

To WAIT=wait, v. x. and a. To expect ; to stay ; 
to attend; to watch :—art, To stay for, to attend. 

Wait. s. Ambush; as To fay wait; To he in wait. 

Wait!-er, s. One who waits, particularly ina house of 
public entertainment; a tray, such as is used in 
waiting attable. TZide’-waiter, an olticer of customs. 

Wait'-ing, a An epithet applied to one who waits, as 
Wait’in;-maid’; &c. 

WAITS=watts, s. p/. Literally watchers or persons 
who keep awake, at present applied only to the 
itinerant nocturnal musicians at Christmastime: some 
inquirers however ally the word with tho-e of the pre- 
vious class, deriving the waits from the musicians 
formerly attendant on mayors and bodies cor porate. 

To WAIV E=waw, 189: v. a. Torelinauish, to 
forsake; hence, to defer for the present. 

Waived, 114: part.a. Relinquished: it is specially 
applied to a woman who, for any crime for whicha 
man may be ontlawed, is relinquished or forsaken by 
the law; hence, such a one is called a /Vatre: see 
Outlawry, 

Waiv’-er, 8. The passing by ofa thing, or a declining 
or refusal to accept it; the legal process by which a 
woman is waived, 

Warr, s¢ Any thing sraived or relinquished, as that 
which is thrown away by a thief in his flight; in 
this case it belongs to the king unless the owner first 
recover it, ot make fresh pursuit, and sue and appeal 
within a year and a day; auy thing found astray 
Without an owner, 


WAIWODE=wav'-wdde, s. —See Vaivode. 


Tou WAKE=wake, v. 2. and a. To be awake; to 
watch; to be roused or cease from sleep:—act. To 


WAIL 


rouse from sleep; hence, to excite: To wake a corpm 
is w special application of a word etymologically the 
same, implying to watch it, or ty keep awake in 
tendance of it. 

Wake, s. Act of waking from sleep, [Obs.:] state 
of forbearing sleep, vigil; the feast of the dedication of 
the peuen church, which was originally kept by 
watching all night: the track formed by the course of 
a ship, su called because the water is disturbed or 
roused from its previous state. 

Wal-ker, s. A watcher; a rouses. 

Wal-king, s. Watch. [Wicliffe.1 

Wake’-ful, 117: a. Not sleeping; vigilans. 

Wakel-ful-ly, ad, In a wakeful manner. 

Wake’-ful-ness, s. Indisposition to sleep; want uf 


sleep. 

To Wal-ken, ll4: v. mn. and a. To awaken or 
awake, - 

Wa’!-ken-er, s. One that wakens. 

Wake’-nos-1n, & A plant. 

WALE=wal, s. A ridge; astreak; specially, a 
rising partin the surface of oloth; a plank extending 
along the sides of a ship; a wark ee on the body by 
a stripe. 

To Wale, v. a. To mark with stripes, 

Wal-ly, a. Marked with streaks. 


To WALK, wavk, 112, 139: ». =, and a. Te 
move by alternately setting one foot before the other 
without running; tu move; applied to a‘horse, not to 
trot, gullop, or canter, bnt tu move with the slowest 
pace; it is used specially or metaphorically for tg 
appear as a spectre,-—to act on any occasion,—to act 
iu sleep,—to act,—to travel:—act. To pass through; 
to cause to walk. 

Walk, s. Act of walking; gait, step; the specs 
which one has walked; way, road; specially, ap 
avenue set with trees; region, space. 

Walk’-er, 8. One that walks; one that acts in a par- 
ticular manner; anciently,a fuller: a Walk-mill was a 
fulliny mill. 

Wadk’-ing, 8. Act of going on fvot. 

Wadlk’-ing-stick, s. Stick used in walking. 

WALL, wiwl, 112: 8, A series of brick or stone 
raised upwards as a division or defence; the side of a 
building: To take the wall, to take the upper place. 

To Wall, v. a. To enclose or surround with a wall ot 
walls; to defend by walls; to fill with a wall. 

Waxi/-EYE, 106: 8. An eye diseased by glaucoma, 
in which the white on one side is very large: the 
etymulogists doubt it to be a compound of J udl, 
though Johnson makes it so: see Whally. 

@gy- Other compounds are /Val¥-eyed; Wall-creeper, (a 
bird;) Wall?’ -fruit; Wall-louse; Wall'-sided, (applied 
tou ship;) /Vall’-spring; and the names of plants — 
Wall'-cress; Wall slower: Walf-moss; Wali’-pewry- 
wort; JWall’-pepper; Wall’-pie; JWail’-rue; Wail- 
wort: &e. 

WALLET, w6l’-l8¢, 140, 14: 8. A bag or knap 
sack; any thing protuberaut and swaying. 

Tu WALLOP, wOi’-lop, 0. n. To boil with noise 
and bubbling: it occurs in vulgar use with the same 
figurative meaning as the phrase, Tu give a dressing to. 

To WALLOW=wil-ld, 140, 125: v. 2. and a. 
To move asin mire; to move heavily and clumsily; 
to roll about; tu live ina state of filth or gross vice: 
—act. Ty roll. 

Wal’-low, 8. A rolling walk. [Dryd.} 

Wal!-low-er, & One who wallows. 


WALNUT, waul’-nat, 112: s. A well-known tree 
and its fruit: it has several species. 

WALRUS, wadwl/-ris, 112: s. The morse or sex 
horse, also called the W.41/-rTRON. 

WALTZ, waults. 112,143: s. The name of a 
German dance, or of a tune suitable for it, which has 


always three quavers iu a bar: the word is allied & 
Wallow,. 


The schemes entire and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary 
- - u - 4 ee . - F 
Fowels: gat’-way: chip’-man: pd-pa: law: gddd: 1°00. i. e. jew, 55: 0,44, &e. mute, 171. 
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WAR 
To WAMBLE, wim/-bl, v. 2. To have or pro- 


duce a rolling sensation with nausea in the stomach. 
(L' Estrange.] 

WAMPUM, wony-pum, 140: s. A broad belt 
formed of certain shells prepared and strung, and for- 
merly used as money by the American Indians. 

WAN, won=wiun, 140: a. Pale as with sickness ; 
languid of look; see also To Win. 

Wanned, 114: a. Turned pale. 

Wan’-ness, s. Paleness; languor. 

Wan/-nish, a. Of a pale or wan hue. 

WAND, wond, 140; s. A small stick or twig; a 
long rod; a staff of authority; a charming-rod. 

To WANDER, won/-der=wawn/-der, 140: v.12. 
and a. To rove, to ramble; to yo astray :—act. To 
travel over withuout a certain course. 

Wan’-der-er, s. A rover, a rambler. 

Wan’-der-ing, s. Uncertain peregrination; aberra- 
tion ; roving of tne mind. 

Wan/-der-ing-ly, ad. In a wandering manner. 

To WANE=wane, v.n. and a. To decrease, ap- 
plied in particular to the mvon as opposed to war; to 
decline, to siuk:—act. (B. Jon.) ‘To cause to waue. 

Wane, s. Decrease of the moon; decline. 

WANG.—See Whang. 

WANHOPE, wiwn!-hdpe, s. Want of hope. (Obs. 

WANNED, WANNESS, &c.—See Wan. 


WANT, wauwnt, 140: # (Suid to be allied to 
Wane.) Need; deficiency; poverty: from a different 
ety mology, « mole. 

To Want, v.a. and a. To lack, to need; to fall 
short of; to wish, to desire :—nreu. To be wanted; to 
fail; to he deficient ; to be missed. 

Want/-ing, a. Abseut, deficient. 

Want'-less, @. Having no want. 

Want’-witr, 8. A fool. (Shaks.) 


WANTON, waduwn!-ton, a. and s. Wandering, fly- 
iny loosely; gay, airy, frolicsome; dissolute, licen. 
tious; lascivious, libidinous; loose, unrestrained ; 
luxuriant, superfluous :—s. A lascivious person, at 
present seldom applied but to a female; a trifler; a 
word of slight eudearment. 

T. Wan’-ton, v. 2”. To revel; to play luxuriantly ; to 
play lasciviously ; it occurs in old authors as an active 
verb, signifying to make wanton; Daniel and Svuth 
use To Wan'tunize, 

Wan/’-ton-ly, ad. In a wanton manner. 

Wan/!-ton-ness, 8 Sportiveness; liceutiousness ; lus. 
civiousness, 


WANTY, wawn/-tey, s. A survingle. (Obs.) 
W APED.—Sce Wappcued. 
WAPENTAKE, wa/-pn-tdke, Pld: s. Literally, 


a touching of weapons, which was the token of fidelity 
and allegiance on the meeting of the men conposing 
the district of the hundred: hence it became another 
name for the hundred itself. 


WAPPENED, wop’-pnd, 140, 114: @. A word 
that Warburton explains by Waped, which signiies, as 
he says, both sorrowful and terrifled; Webster allies 
the latter with the Latin Vapulo,to beat, and the Eng- 
lish vulgar word to hap or Whop. (Shaks.} 

WAR, wor=wiser, 140, 37: 8. Open hostility be- 
tween nations; hostility; act of opposition; the pro- 
fession of arms; portically, arms, armour, forces, 
army: Man of war, in old writings a warrior, in mo- 
dern style a large fighting-ship. 

To War, v. n. and a. To make war; to contend, to 
strive :—act. To make war upon. 

War'-fare, s. Military service ; contest, struggle. 

To War’-fare, v. n. To leada military life. (Camden.) 

War'-ha-ble, a. Fit for war. (Spenser. ; 

War’-like, a. Fit for war; military, martial. 

War-like-ness, s. Warlike disposition. [Sandys.) 


WAR 


To Wanr'-nay, (wor'-rdy, 129) 0.4. To make wat 
upon, (Spenser.} 

War'-ri-or, s. A soldier; a brave man. 

War-ri-or-ess, s. A female warrior. (Speneer.] 

e@- The compounds are /Vur’.beut or Var’-beaten, 
War’ -office ; War’- proof; Wur’-whoop ; War'’-worn; &c. 

To WARBLE, wor-bl, 140, 101: v. a. and n. 
To modulate with quavers; to cause to y bani to 
ulter musically :—new, To be quavered; to be uttered 
melodiously ; to sing. 

War'-ble, s. A warbling, a song. 

War’-bler, s. One that warbles; a singing-bird. 

War'-bling, a. and s. Having musical notes :—s. 
Act of quavering musically. 

To WARD, wiaurd, 140; v. a. and n. To guard, 
to watch, to defend, to protect; to fence off, to feuce, 
followed by off:—nen. To be vigilant; to act on the 
defensive with a weapon. 

Ward, 8. Act of guarding ; the garrison, or those whu 
keep a place: guard made by a weapon in fencing ; 
fortress; district of a town committed to the guardianship 
of an alderman; custody, confinement; that which, in 
a lock, corresponding with the key, Ainders uny other 
from opening it; one who is warded,—the correlative 
of a guardian; guardianship, right over an orphan. 

Ward’-en, 114: 8. A keeper; a guardian; a head 
officer, particularly one who has jurisdiction over the 
Cinque Ports; from another etymology the name of a 
large pear. 

Ward’-er, 8. A keeper, a guard; a truncheon by 
which an officer of arms ‘orbade fight. 

Ward!/-mote, s. A meeting of the ward in the city. 

Ward’-robe, s. A room where clothes ure kept; hence, 
the clothes kept, a person’s wearing upparel. 

Wurd’-room, 8. Literally guard-room, the room in a 
ship over the gun-room where the lieutenants and other 
principal officers mess, and around which are their 
sleeping-cribs, 

Ward/-ship, s. Guardianship ; pupilage. 

WARE, (for Wore.)—See To Wear. (Obs.] 

WARE=ware, a. Wary, expecting with caution, 
looking for, provided aguinst. 

To Ware, v. n. To beware, to take heed of. 

Wal-ry, a. Cautious, careful. 

Wa’-ri-ly, ad. Cautiously, carefully. 

Wal-ri-ness, s. Caution, prudent foresight. 

Ware’-ful, 117: a. Cautious. [Obs.] 

Ware’-ful-ness, s. Cautiousness. [Obs.) 

Ware’-ly, ad. Warily. (Spenser.) 

Ware’-less, a. Unwary, uncantious. (Speaser.] 


WARE=wart, 8. Goods, commodities, merchaniize ; 
it is a collective noun, but admits of the plural when 
wares of different kinds are meant: in the North they 
use a correspondent verb, as To ware one's money, 
which signifies to lay it out in goods or to bestow it 
well. 

Wanx’-House, &. A storehouse for goods on sale. 


WARFARE, WARHABLE, WARLIKE, &c. 


—See with War. 


WARILY, WARINESS.—See with Ware, (adj.) 
WARLING, wor-ling, 140: s. Properly, a wear- 


ling, or one of whom a person is weary. [Obs.]} 


WARLOCK, wor’-léck, 18: 8. A wizard. 


WARM-«e=wiwrm, 140: a. Heated toa small de- 
ee; zealous, ardent; irritable; active, violent ; 
eated with action ; vigorous, sprizhtly ; enthusiastic: 

by a colloquial figure, comfortable in circumstance, 
rather rich. 

To Warm, v.a. and n. To heat to a gentle degree ; 

to heut mentally, to excite :—nex. ‘To become warm. 

Warm’-ly, ad. With warmth; ardently. 

Warm’-ness, s. Warmth. 

Warmih, s. Gentle heat; zeal; enthusiasm. 

@@~ The compounds are W irm'ing pan, (for warming @ 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-un, 2. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-un, t. ec. vision, 165: thin, 166; thén, 166. 
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WAS 


ved ;) Warm’ iag-stone, (a Cornish stone which retains 
heat;) &e. | 

To WARN, wiern, 140: v. a. To caution by pre. 
vious notice of danger; to admonish of any duty; to 
notify; Spenser uses it in the sense of to war eff. 

Warn'-er, 36: 8. An admonisher. 

Warn’-ing, s. Caution; notice, 

WARP, waurp, 140: s. That order of thread in a 
thing woven that lies lengthwise and is crossed by the 
woof; a tow-line. 

ARP, v.n. and a. To be twisted ont of a 
straight direction, to bend ; to move on with a bend- 
ing motion ; to contract, to shrivel :—act. Tu turn or 
twist out of shape, to bend; to pervert; hence Shak- 
Speare uses it for the effect of frost on water; in sea 
languaye, to tow witha warp, 

Warp’-ing, &. Act of turning aside from the true 
direction. 

To WARRANT, wor’-rant, 140, 129: v.a@. To 
support or malutain; to authorize, to justify: to se- 
cure; to declare upon surety; to indemnify, to gua- 
Frantee, 

War’-rant, s. A writ conferring some right or autho- 
rity; specially, a writ of caption; a secure inviulable 
grant; commission; attestation; iu an obsolete sense, 
right, legality. 
ar’-rant-er, s. One who warrants. 

War-rant-or’,) 177: substantives. Correlative terms 

War-tentee”t of luw, signifying one who warrants, 
and one to whom something is warranted, 
ar’-rant-a-ble, a. Justifiable. 

War-rant-a-bly, ad. Justifably. 

War'-rant-a-ble-ness, s. Quality ofbeing warrantable. 

War'-rant-ise, (-ice, 152) s, Warranty. [Shaks.] 

War'-rant-y, 8. A legal promise or deed of security ; 
authority, justificatory mandate ; security. 

v War-rant-y, v. a. To give a guaranieo for. 


To WARRAY.—See under War. 


WARRE, waur, 140, 189: a. Worse. [Spenser.] 

WARREN, wor-rén, 140, 129: s. (Compare To 
War, &c.) A keep ur enclusure for rabbits; some- 
times for fish. 


War-ren-er, s. The keeper of a warren. 

WARRIANGLE, wir-ré-ang-gl, 140, 158: ¢. 
A hawk. [Ainsworth.] 

WARRIOR, WARRIORESS.—See with War. 


WART, wiurt, 140: s. A hard excrescence on the 
skin; a protuberance on trees. 

Wart!-ed, a. Having warta. [Bot.] 

Wart’-y, a. Grown over with warts. 

Warr-wour, (-wurt, 141) 9. A plant. 

WAR-WORN.—See as a compound of War. 


WARY.—See under Ware, (adj.) 

WAS, w6z.—See To Be. 

To WASH, wish, 140: va. and xn. To cleanse 
with water; to overflow, to wet; to colour by wash- 
ing:—new. To perform the act of ablution; to cleanse 
clothes. 

Wash, s. Alluvial matte: ; a marsh, a quagmire; a 
lotions a superficial stain or colour; feed of hogs 
from washed dishes; the act of washing the clothes of 
a family; the linen washed. 

Wash '-er, ¢. One that washes. 

Ww whi-hyg, 8. Act of cleansing ; a wash. 

W tsh’-y, a. Watery, damp; weak, not solid. 

6H~ The compounds are /¥as "ball, (ball of soup;) 
WVash’-bvard, (board to prevent the water from wash- 
ick over a boat;) /Vash”er-wom’an; Wash’-pot; Wash’- 
tub; Xe, 


WASP, wisp, 140: ¢. An active stinging winged 
tasect, uot unlike a hee, 
asp sh, a. Irritable, snxppish, malignant. 
Wasp!-ish-ly, ad. Petulantly. 


WAT 


le regis 8. Irritability. 

WASSAIL, wés'-s81, 140, 119: ¢. A quae made 
of ale with sugar and apples, anciently much used at 
carousals; a drunken bout; a merry song: the Was. 
suil cup was one of large dimensions brought forward 
at merry-makings. 

To Was'-sail, v.". To hold « merry-making; to at 
tend at wassails; to tope. 

Was!-sail-er, 3. A toper, a feaster. 

WAST, wist.—See To Be. 

To WASTE, waut, 111: «a. and ». To dimi- 
nish; to squander; to destroy, to desolate; to wear 
out, to cousume, to spend :—sex. To dwindle, to be 
consumed. 

Waste, a. and s. Desolate; stripped; uncaltivated : 
worthless :—s. Useless expeuditure; loss; desolate 
tract of ground; space unoccupied; mischief, destruc- 
tion, particularly of woud or other product of land by a 
tenant. 

Wa'-ster, S. He or that which wastes; a prodigal ; 
thief ina candle: anciently, the name of a cudgeL 

Wa’-sting, a. Dissipatiug, destroying. 

Waste’-ful, 111, 117: @. Lavish, destructive, [ro 
digal; desolate, uncultivated. 

Wa.te'-ful-ly, ad. With waste 

Waste’-fui-ness, s, Prodigality, lavishnese. 

Waste'-ness, 8. Solitude, desolate state. [Spenser.} 

W aste!-THRIFT. & A spendhrift. (B. and Fi.) 

Wa’-srre1, s. Common ground. (Carew.] 

WASTEL, wis’-tél, 140: s. Fine bread. (Obs } 

WATCH, wétch, 140: s Forbearance of sleep ; 
attention; guard, vigilant kerp; place where a guard 
is kept, a watchman or watchmen; a period of the 
night; a pocket instrument or clock which keeps the 
hours, 

To Watch, v. 2. and a. To be awake ; to observe ; 

to Keep guard; to uwait with expectation; to be atten- 

tive; to be insidiously in wait :—act. To guard: w lie 
in wait for; to attend; to observe in order tw detect 
and prevent. 

Watchi-er, s. One who wa'ches. 

Watch’-ful, 117: a. Vigilant, observant. 

Watch'-ful-ly, ad. Vigilantly. 

Watch’-ful-ness, s. Inability to sleep ; vigilance, 
heed, cautious regard. 

Watch’-ing, 2. Wakefuloess. 

@- The compounds are Watch’-glass; Watch’ maker; 
Watch’-hou e: Watch’-light; Watch’-man; MWFatih'- 
tuwer; Watch’-word: &e. 

WATCHET, wotch’-€t, 140, 14: a. Pale blue 
(Dryden } 

WATER, waw'-ter. 140: 2. A fluid, the most 
abundant and most necessary to living Geiugs of any 
fluid in nature except air; it was always esteemed, as 
earth, air, and fire,a simple element, but it has beeo 
ascertained to consist of 83 parts oxygen and 12 hydro- 

en, or, by measure, one volume of oxygen to two of 

ydrogen: in special or derived senses, the Sea; 
urine; the lustre of a diamond: Tv hold water, to be 
sound. ; 

To Wa'-ter, v.a. and #. To irrignte ; to supply 
with water for drink; to diversify as with waves, a 
term in the arts :—new. Toshed moisture; to take in 
water: The mouth waters isa phrase denoting a long- 
iny desire, from dugs which drup their slaver when they 
see meat they cannot get. 

Wa'-ter-er, 8 One who waters. 


Wal!.ter-ing, 8. Act of supplying water, or sprinkling 
with water: place of such supply: A wa’tering piace. 
a place fur watering cattle; and also, as a muiern 
term, a place to which people resort at certain sea-ons 
for the benefit of the waters, whether by drinkiug frow 
mineral springs, or by bathing in the sea: in gencral, 
it means h sea bathing place: A ta’ tering trough, a 
drinking-trough for cattle. 

Wal-ter-y, a. Resembling water,—thtn, tectelres 
wet; pertaining to or consisting of water, 


“be schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: giit’-way: chip'-man: pd-pa’: 
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WAX WEA 


SV a/-ter-i-ness, ». Moisture, humidity. 

W a’-ter-ish, a. Resembling water, thin, maist. 
WV a/-ter-ish-ness, & Quality of Laing waterish. 
Wea'-ter-less, a. Destitute of water. 


W a4’-TER-MAN, $~ One that waters horses; one that 
Mauayes a boat, 

@ay~ Of the other compounds, which are very Dumerous, 
Many are names of plants, as Wa" ter-cal’amiat ; Wa’. 
ter-cress’ ; Wa''ter-cruw’fout; Wa'ter-drvp' wort; IVa". 
terflay: W. a’ter-gerinunder; Wa’ ‘ter-hair’-grass ; 
Wa'ter-hem “rimony ; Wa''ter-luur'el; "ter. 
leif’; Wil ter- Wy; Wa" ter-metun; Wa ter-pars nep ; 
Fb ater-rad'ish:” W a” ter-ruck' et; Wa" ter-sol'dier; 
TF 'ter-tath’ ; Wa"'ter-tre’fuil i Wa'ter-vi'olets TV q’'- 
ter-wil'low: Wo ter-with’, (a native of dry West Indian 
soils, supplying abundance of sap to the thirsty tra- 
veller;) Wre'terseurt, &c. Other compounds are 
i a a’'ter-bear’er; We ter-bel’ liws; Wa’ ‘ter-borne’, (adj . 
7¥ a" ter-car’ringe; Wa"ter-cart ; Wal'ter-cluck’ iva 
ter-clus‘et, (a closet for easing nature, with water from 
& cistern to keep it clean 3) Wa'ter-colvur, (pigment 
worked up with water, opposed to oil-culour;) /¥a’’- 
fer-course’; Wa" teratrop ; Wa" 'ter-el’ ephant, the 
hippopotamus;) Wa" ter-en' gine ; Water-fill : Weal. 
ter-floed’ ; We’ ter-fly’; Wa"ter-fow?; 48'’"ter- or’, 
(the carp;) Wa" ter-fur'row ; Wa''ter-gage’; Water: 

gal, (cavity made by a torrent;) Walter-ygod’; Wi. 
ter ‘el, (a thin gruel from water and meal;) Wa". 
ter-ham’mer, (a column of water ia a vaenum;) 
IV a"ter-hew’; Wa" ter-lev'el: Wa"'ter-lind ; Water. 
bogged’, (aj. applied toa ship when by leaks she is 
uDManageable ;) /a’ter-man, (see above :) Mater. 
mark’, (mark left by the tide;) Wa” ter-mil? ; IVa’. 
ter-newt ; Wa"ter-or'deal, i sec Ordeal P Wa" ter-ou’- 
seb; Wa''ter-poise’: Ia" ter- ut’; Wa" ter-proof’ 

a ter-rail’ : Wa"ter-rat’ ; Wr ‘ler-rock’et, (a ffre- 
work;) Jo Water-rot i: Wa"’ter-sail’ : Wa" ter-sup- 
PRire; Water-snake’ : To lWa"ter-soak’; Wa''ter. 
Span‘iel; Wa’ ter-spout’ ; Wa"ter-ta’b'e, (a ledge in a 
building ;) Wa’ ter-thermom’cter ; Wa" ter-tight’ ; V4". 
Ser-eay’, (zutter on shipboard ; ) Wa" ter-wheel’ ; 
Wa" ter-work’; &e, 

WATTLE, wot’-tl, 140, 101: «, Properly, a twig 
or flexible rod ; hence, a hurdle: the flexible barbs or 
loose flesh below a cuck's bil, and about the mouth 
of some fishes, 

To Wat'-tle, v. a. To bind with twigs; to form by 
platting twigs, 


To WAUL=wiaul, v. n. To cry like a cat, 


WAVE=waw, «. A moving swell or volume of 
witer, a billow; unevenness, inequality. 

To Wave, v. 2. and a. To play loosely os a wave, 
to undulate; to fluctinate, to waver; to be moved as a 
signal :—act, To raise iuto ine nalities like waves: to 
move with loose and various lieceGng: 0 brandish; 
to wal; lo beckon: for other senses, iniproperly as. 
cribed to this verb, see Tu Waive. 

Waved, 114: a. Undated, denoting honours acquired 
at sea. ; Her.) 

Wa'-ving, a. and s. Moving to and fros—s. Act of 
moving or playing loosely, 

Wal-ver, s. A young slender tree. [Evelyn.) 

Wal-vy, a. Rising in waves; undulating ; winding. 

Wave’-less, @. Without waves: smouth. 

a> The compounds are Wave ufferiny, (a Jewish offer. 
ing made with waving towards the four eardinal 
peoints;) Wave’-loas; Wave’ -subjected ; Wace’ -worn: &e. 

To A-VER, ven. To play to and fro; to fluctuate, 
to be undetermined ; to totter, 

a/-ver-er, s. One who wavers; one inconstant. 

Wa’-ver-ing-ness, s, Quality of being wavering. 

WAX, wicks. 188: 2 4 thick tenacions substance 
formed by bees; any thick tenncions substance re- 
sembling it, as that used to seal letters, and that ex- 
sreled in the ears, 

To Wag, v. a. To smear or join with wax. 


i> The compounds are Was-can'dle; Woe'chandler 
Was’-work: &e. 

To WAX, wicks, 188: v. 9. To grow, to increase, 
hence, to become: Shakspeare uses Waren for the 
regular participle Waxed: the Pret. and part, with 
our oldest authors, were J wor, und Woren: these are 
quite obsolete, and the verb itself is obsolescent, 

WAY=wau, 8 Road, passage ; length of space ; 
course, direction: advance in life; room, vacancy 
made by recession; access; sphere of observation; 
means, method; will, humour; manner; process: By 
the way, in passing: To 99 OF Come one's ways, to yu 
or come along, to depart; Way and Ways are often 
used in composition for Wise. Way-bread, see Supp, 

Way’-less, a. Pathless; trackless. 

Way'-va-nEn, 42, 36: 5. Passenger ; traveller, 

Way’-fa-ring, a. Travelling, passing, journeying. 

To Way’-Lay, v. a. To beset by the way or by ambush. 

Way’-lay-er, & One who waylays another, 

Way'-marx, 8. Mark to guide travellers, 

Way’-warp, a. Liking one’s own way, froward, 

erverse: some etymolvgists, however, consider the 
hrst syllable identical with woe or teratiuusness, 
Way’-ward-ly, ac. Frowardly, perversely. 
Way’-ward-ness, s. Frowardness, perverseness, 
¢3~ Other compounds are Way’ .bread. (a plant;) May’. 

Saring-tree, (ashrub 3) Way’ maker; &e. 

To WAYMENT=way-mént, vn. To lament. 
(Spenser. } 


WE=wé or wé, 176; pron. The nom. plural of I. 


WEAK=weck, a. Feeble, not strong; infirm, not 
healthy; soft, pliant; feeble of sound 3 feeble of mind; 
not much impreguated with the constitutive ingre- 
dient; not well supported; untortified: Wenk side, 
that part of a person's natural disposition by which he 
is most casily warped or won, 

To Weak, v. a. and n. To weaken. [More.} 

Weak’-ly, ad. and a. Feebly ; with want of efficacy; 
indiscreetly :— adj, Not strong; not healthy, 

Weak’-ness, 8. Want of atrength ; feebleness ; {n- 
firmity; defect of mora) resolution; failing, 

Weak’-ling, 8. A feeble creature, 

Fo Weak’-cn, 114: v. a. and n. To debilitate, to 
enfeeble:— nex. (Chaucer.) To become weak. 

Weak’/-en-er, s. He or that which weukens, 

WEAL=weal, s. Mark ofa stripe ; properly, a Wale, 

To Weal, v. a. To wale; which see. 


WEAL=weal, s. State of being wed! or prosperous, 
happiness, prosperity: the public, gencral, or cummon 
weal is the public or connmnoen Welfare; hence, cummon- 
weal or commoa-weslth, a republic, Shakspeare (Co- 
riolanus, act ii., se. 1.) uses Weuls’-man usa sneering 
word for a politician. 

WEai.rh, (wélth, 120) s, Prosperity, external hap- 

iness, (obs. ;) riches, large possessions, 

Weulihi- » @ Rich, opulent; abundant. 

Wealth'-1-ly, ad, Richly. . 

Wealth'-i-ness, 8. State of being wealthy, 

WEALD=weald, s. A wild; a forest. We.ni/den, a, 

To WEA N=weén, v. a. To put from the breast; 
to withdraw from ony habit or desire. 

Wean’-ling, s. A newly-weaned young creature: 
Spenser uses Wean’el, and Vusser Wen'nel. 

WEAPON, wép’-on, 120. 1027 Inst ganieatsGe 
offence: Wesp’on-salve was a salve supposed to cure 
the wound by being Applied tothe weapon that made it, 

Weap’-oned, 114: a. Armed, equipped. 

Weap!-on-less, a. Having no weapon, unarmed. 


To WEAR, ware 100: v.a. and ». (I ware, 


e 
3) 
op 


I Woxe=wore, for the pret., is obs.) 
Worn, wo'urn, 130: | T, impair or waste by 


: use, by time, or gradual diminution: tu consume te- 
Waa’-en, 114: a. Made of wax. diously; to use, ani hence to carry on the body, as 


Waz’-y, @. Soft like wax; yielding. clothes; to have or exhibit habitually; to effect by 
The sign = ic used after modes of spelling tbat have no irregularity of sound. 


Ronsonants: mish-tn, i. e. mission, 163: vizh-un. 8. e. vision, 165 : thin. 166: then. 166. 
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degrees. To wear ont, to consume by degrees; to 
harass: Tu wear a ship is to veer it, ia which eense 
the verb appears to have a different etymology, and by 
some persons is spelicd Jare :—new, Tobe wasted by 
use or time, often followed by a particle, as oul, away, 
of; to be tediously spent; to pass by deyrees. 

Wear, s. Dimiuution or decay by use or friction ; act 
of wearing ; thing worn. 

Wear’-er, s. One who wears something ; that which 
wastes or diminishes. 

Wear’-ing, a. and s That wears:—s. (Shaks.] 
Clothes. 

WEAR=were, 103: s. A dam to shut up and raise 
the water. often written Weir or Vier, aud by Sir P. 
Sidney, Vere; a net of twigs to catch fish. 

Wear’-ish, a. Boggy; weak, waslhiy, insipid. 

WEARD=weerd, s. (Compare Ward) Watchful. 
ness or care: it occurs only in composition, (Obs.] 

WEARY=wer-dy, 103, 105: a. Horn with 
fatigue, tired yith labour; impatient of the continu- 
ance of something; desirous to discontinue; tiresome. 
‘o Wear’-y, v. a. To tire, to fatigne; to harass; to 
make impatient of continuauce; ty subdue by being 
irksome. 

Wear’-i-ness, 8. Lassitude ; fatigue. 

Wear’-i-sume, (-sum, 107) a. Cansing weariness. 

Wear’-i-some-ly, ad. In a wearisome manner. 

Wear’-i-some-ness, 8. Quality of tiring; state of 
beiny easily tired. 

WEASAN D, we’-zand, 151: s. The windpipe. 


WEASEL, we’-zl, 114: s. A small animal that 
eats corn and kills mice: see JVeazel under Wee. 

WEATHER, wéth’-er, s. State of the air with re- 
spect to heat or cold, moisture or dryness, calm or 
storm, S&c.; in poetry, change of the air; tempest, 
storm: Stress of weather, force of tempests. 

To Weathi-er, v. a. To expose to the air, (Spenser ;] 
to sail to windward of ; hence, to pass with difficulty ; 
to endure, sometimes with out, emphatical: Zu weather 
a point, to gain a point against the wiud, and hence, 
to accomplish against opposition. 

Weath’-er-most, 116: a. Furthest to windward. 

Wearn’-Er-cock, 8. A weather vane: sce Cock : 
any thing changeable and inconstant. 

egy” Other compouuds are MW eath’er beaten; Weath’er- 
board; Weati’er-dr'vea; To Weath’er-fen ', (to shelter;) 
Weath’cr-gage, (weather-cock;) to have the weather- 
gage of another ship is to be to the windward ofher; 
Weath'er-giass; MWeath’er-proof; Weath'er-spy, (a 
foreteller of the weather ;) Weath’er-wise, (skilful in 
foretelling the weather:) ‘Meath’ er-wi’ser, (an old 
word for an instrument showing the weather;) &c. 

To WEAVE=weve, | v. a. and n. (/ weaved, 
I Wovre=wov,, and tf was weaved, are 

Woven=wo0'vn, forms leas in use.) To form 
by texture or by the iusertion of one part of the ma- 
terial within another, to form into a web; to interpose, 
to insert:—neu. To work at the loom. 

Weav’-er, s. One whose trade is to weave; it also 
occurs as the uame of a fish sometimes spelled JV ecever. 

Weav’-ing, s. The art or business of a weaver. 

Wen’, s. Any thing woven: Web!-footed, having 
webs or films joininy the toes. 

Webbed, 114: a. Joined by a web or film. 

Web/-ster, s. A weaver: once also called a }4 ebber. 

Wert, 8. The woof; which see below 

Weft’-age,s. Texture. (Grew.] 


Woor, &. That which is woven into or intertwined 
with the warp, the series of threads that run in the di- 
Tection of the breadth, and so cross the warp; po- 
etically, texture, cloth, 

To WED=weéd, tv. a. and n. To marry. 

Wed!-ded, part. and a. Married ; belonging to ma- 
trimony. 

Wed’-ding, 8 Marriage; the nuptial ceremony. 


WEI 


Wed!-lock, s. Marriage; v:atrimony. 
WEDGE=wédg:, s. A mass of metal; a otf 
ae originally of metal, whieh, becom ng cuntiaely 
thicker from asharp edgv, is used to cleave timle: & 
is one of the mechanical powers; something ip us 
form of a wedge. 


To Wedge, v. a. Tocleave; to drive or force as by 3 
wedye; to fasten by wedges. 

WEDLOCK.—See under To Wed. 

WEDNESDAY, wénz'-day, 167: 3. Lierally, 
Woden's day; the fourth day of the week. 

WEE=wey, a. Lit, small. [Collog.] 

Wee’-zel, (-zl) a. Thin; asa weezel face. (Local| 

WEECHELM, witch’-élm, 119: #. Sort of dm 

WEED=wed, «. Any noxious or useless plaz; 
something noxious or useless. 

To Weed, v. a. To rid of weeds ; to free from some- 
thing hurtful or offeasive. 

Weed’-er, 36: s. One that weeds. 

Weed/-ing, s. Operation of clearing from weeds. 

Weed/-y, a. Consistiug of or abounding with weeds 

Weed’-less, a. Free from weeds. 

‘T The compounds are /Veed’-hoak or Weeting-bonk, 


c. 

WEED=weedd, s. A garment, (Spenser, Shaka :] 2 
opie garment, (Chapman ;] it now occurs only in be 
plural, and scarcely otherwise than in speaking da 
twtdew's weeds. 

WEEK =weak, s. The space of seven days. 

Week’-ly, a. and ad. Happening or coming ouers 
week, hebdomadary :—adv. Once a week. 

Week’-day, s. Any day not Sunday. 

WEEL=weil, s. A kind of trap for fish, also eslied 
a Weelly: itoceurs alsoas a name for a whirlpool : 

To W EEN =wern, v. 2. To think, to imagine. [Obs 

To WEEP=werp, v. nm. and a. (Feeped 
I Werr=weépt, 135: } never occurs in moder 

Wepr=wépt, 135: J use.) To lament, too 
plain; to show sorrow by tears, (the notion of tear ® 
now always included in the use of this word ;) to shed 
tears from any passion:—act. To lament with tears; @ 
let drop as in tears; to drop; toabound with wet 

Weep’-er, s. One that weeps ; also, a sort of white lime 
cuff on a mourning dress. 

Weep’-ing, a. and s, 
Lameutation. 

Weep’-iny-ly, ad. With weeping; in tears. 

WEERISH.— See Wearish. 

To WEET=weet, } ve. mn. (The preferi( is also 
1 Wor=wot, written 4 ole, bat, according 
Prin. 135, with the same pronunciation.) To koow, # 
be informed. (Obs.} 

Weet!-less, a. Unknuwing; unsuspected. [Speos] 

To Wit, v. mn. To weet, to know: it is in use OF 
as an adverbial phrase, signifying namely, Sa 
or as a furmal expression by which a county or 4 
district is called upon to know or witness the 
setting forth of something that follows. 

Wit!-ting-ly, ad. Knowingly. 

@@™ See for other relations Hit, Mitless; Witness: &e 
To Wor, v. n. To weet. to know: this form for the 
present tense is more frequently met with 19 sd 

authors than /Meet: the preterit is the same. 

WEEVIL, wee’-vl, 114: 4. A mall insect of 
beetle kind. 

W EEZEL.—Sce Weasel: see also under Wee. 

WEFT, WEFTAGE.—See under To Wewre: ™ 
former occurs for /Haced (pret. and part.) and also WT 
Wait. 

To WEIGH, way. 100, 162: v. a and # ae 
examine by balance; tu be equivalent to in weight: 
raise by counterpressure; to allot by weight; to pel 
or balance in the mind; to estimate as of worth 
new. ‘Tu have weight; to be considercd as import 


Shedding moisture:—* 


The schemes entive, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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WEL 


&o raise the anchor; 
Wy its own weight. 


W ergh, s. (Commonly written Wey.) A certain quan- 


tity which in dry measure is forty bushels, 


Weerghed, (waid, 114) a. Experienced. (Bacon.] 


etgh'-er, 3. 
Weight, s. 


He or that which Weighs. 


Serves as a standard to examine 
dervuus mass; 
centre; pressure, burtheao; importance, 

Weirgh'-ty, a. Ponderons : important ; severe. 

Weigh'-t-ly, ad. Ina weighty manner. 

W ¢194'-ti-ness, 4. 

Weight'-less, a. Having no weight. 

W EIRD=werrd, 103: a, Skilled in witchcraft. 

W ELAWAY = w6l!-d-way”, intery. 


** wo on wo!” alas! [Obs.} 


Well/-a-day", 


WELCOME, wel’-ciim, 107 
(See Well.) 


with words of kindness - 
the ellipsis of you are, 
salttation or reception, 


To Wel’-come, v. a. To salute or receive kindly, 
Wel’-com-er, 8. One that weleomus. [Shaks.} 
Wel’-come-ness, s Gratefulness. (Boyle.] 
WELD=wéld, s. 
1s also called Wo/d, (woald.) 
o WELD=uéld, v. a. 
Deat into fim union whe 
TV elding-heat is the heat necessar 
Weld’-er, s. Que who welds. 
W ELDER=wéid’-er, s, A word a 
to the tenant who actually occupies, [Swift] 
W ELFARE=wél’-fire, 8. 
doing well, prosperity, happiness, 
To WELK=wéik, v. 2. and a. 


fade, to decay :—uct. Ty contract ; 
form into wriukles or ridges. (Speuser.] 


Welked, 114, 143: a, Ridged, furrowed. (Shaks.] 
WELKIN=weéel'-kin, 8. The y 
air: a Velkin eve ne) isa 
els an eye that rolls like a cloud 


WELL=wél, 155: 8. 


in motion, 
A spring; 


the cavity in which stairs of a certain sort are placed. 
To Well, v.n. and a. To spring, 
spring :—act. To pour furth as from a well. 
6D" The componnds are MWell’-drain, 
on wet land;) Well’-hend, (source, we 
room, (a place 
(source, fountain;) &e. 
WELL=wél, 155: ad, In 
happiness; in 
to convenient or 
the word is usually d 
it mutlifies or restricts 


to which it is applied, and even in these is therefore 
an adverb;) not unhappily; not wickedly; properly; 
not amiss; not defectively: to a degree that gives 
pleasure ; favourably; suitably: itis a term of conces- 
sion :— As well as, together with: Mell is him: Well rg 
me; &e.: [tis weil for him, for me, &e.: Well nigh, 
almost; Well enough, toleratny. 
ELL/-BE-1NQ, 8. Welfare, happiness. 
eS" Other compounds are numerous, amony which are 
Well’-beluve er" Well’.burn; Well-breda ; TPO done! 
pers) Well fu’veured, (handsome ) We'lgroun rd; 
“ell- man’ nered ; Well-mean’er, Wel “menn’ing; Well. 
met’ | ya :) Well-mind’ed ; Well-nd@’ tured, ( good- na- 
tured; Well'-spent; Well'-spoken; Well-wil'ler ; Well- 
tisi’er; &e. The compounds of Well, a spring, a 
fountain, must of course be distinguisiied from these, 
and sought fur under their proper nead: Wetranay 


The sign = is used 


to bear or press heavily; to sink 


Quantity mensuted by balance; a mass, 


Senerally of metal, aud accurately adjusted, which | Zo WELTER=wel’-ter, vn, 

vther bodies; pon- 
Rravity, heaviness, tendency to the 
power, moment. 


State or quality of being weighty. 


Literally, 


inter}, The usual form of Welaway, 


> @.. tntery,, and ¢, 
Received with gladnese; admitted wil- 
hingly; grateful, pleasing: To bid welcome, to receive 2 
“it becomes an inteijection by WENNISH 
or similar words:—s. Kindly | WENT. 


A plant yielding a yellow dye: it 


(See also To Wield.) To 
un heated, said of Metals: 
y for this op-ration, 


pylied in Ireland | We’-sil, 151: 
(See Well.) State of 


To decline, to 
to shorten; to 


isible resions of the 
sky-coloured eye, or 


a fountain; 
more See a deep narrow pit of Water; heuce 


to issue as from a 


(a drain for water 
‘Il-spring 3) Well. 
in the bottom of a buat;) Meil -spring, 


a state of health or 
favour; as applied to things, in a state 
advantageous; (in these senses 
eemed an adjective; but in fact 
the meaning of the verbs neuter 


To 


WHA 


ia nut _« compound of either 
of Meluway, which see. 
WELSH =wélsh, a. and s. Relatin 
or country of Wales:—s, The 
language of the Welsh. 
WELT=weélt, s. A border ; 
To Welt, 


word, but a corruption 


& to the people 
people of Wales; the 


a guard; an edging. 

¥. a. To furnish with a welt. 

To roll in some- 

mire, or blood; to wallow. 

A spot, a scar. (Obs.) 

To Wen, v. a. To spot; to vitiate, to corrupt. [Obs, 

WEN=wén,s. A fleshy or callous excrescenco, 

Wen’-nish, Wen'-ny, a. Of the nature of a wen, 

WENCH-zwéntch, s. A young womun 
woman in an iuvidious sense, a sirumpet. 

To Wench, v. ». To frequent loose women, 

Wenchi-er, s. A foruicator. 

To WEND=wénd, v.n. To #0, to pass to or from; 
its preterit cat is in common use; otherwise it is 


obsolete or poetical: as a sea-term, Ralegh uses it for 
to turu round, 


WENNEL.—See Weanling, under To Wean. 

» WENNY.—See under Wen, 

—See To Wend, and To Go 

WEPT.—sce To Weep. 

WERE, WERT.—See To Be. 

WERE.—Sce Wear, (a dam.) 

WEREGILD, werd-puild, 77: 8. Price of a 
man’s head paid asa compensation for murder, (Obs.] 

WERNERIAN, wer-nére-¢-cn, 90: a. Per 
taining to Werner, a German mineralogist: the Wer- 
nerian is identical with the Neptunian theory: Wey’. 
nerite is a substance of the gem order, 

WESAND —See Weasand. 

&. The weasand. [Bacon.] 

WEST=wést, 8.,@., and ad. The region where the 


sull sets at the equinoxes; any partof the world which, 
relatively to auothiey place, lics in that direction i—adj, 

ing towards or coming from the region of the set. 
ting suu:— adv. To the west; more westward, 


To West, v. n. To piss to the west ; to set. [Chaucer] 
West’-er-ing, a. Passing tw the west. ( Milton.) 
est’-ern, a. Being in or moving toward the west. 


West/-er-ly, a. and ad. Tending or being toward 
the west, 


a 
West'-ward, ad. Toward the west, 
| West!-ward-! y, ad. With tendency to the west. 
WET=wét, a. and s. Containing water, humid, 
opposed to dry; rainy:—s. Water; Wetuess; rainy 
Weather, 
To Wet, v. a. (Wet for Wetted is sumetimes used 


for the pret. and pany) To moisten, to mahe wet; to 
moisten with drink. 


Wet’-ness, 8, State of being wet. 

Wet!-shod, a. Wet over the shoes. 

WETHER=wéeth’-er, s. A ram cas‘rated. 

To WEX occurs for To Wax, to grow. (Spess. Dryd.) 

W EY.—See Weigh, (s.) 

WEZAND.—Seo Weasand. 

To WHACK, hwack, 160: v.@. To thwack. (Vulg.} 

WHALE, hwal, 160: 5. A well-known fish, the 
largest animal at present in existence. 

Whale’-bone, 8. Au elastic substance taken from o 
whale's jaw. 

WHALLY, hw&ub-dy, 160. 112: @, Diseased, 
soasto show too much white,—said of the eves, (Spea- 
ser:] in any other sense see Waly, under Wale. 

WHAME, hwame, 160: ». A fly that annoys horses. 

To WHANG, hwang, v. a. To beat with a ucise 
of which the word is imitative; to utter noisily : a cant 


or local term probably from the noun Whang, whicn 
in the North signifies a leathern thong. 


WHAP, &c.—See To Whop. 


thing liquid or soft, as Water, 
aN =wem, 8. 


+ a young 


after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
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WHE 
WHARF, hworf, 160, 140: s. A perpendicular 


bank formed along a shore for the convenience of 
lading and unladinug vessels, a quay. 

Wharf'-age, 99: #. Dues for the use of a wharf. 

Wharf'-in-ger, 3. Oue who keeps a wharf 

WHAT, hwit, 160, 140: pron, siverj., and s. 
That which; something in one’s miud indefinitely ; 
it often occurs with the construction of au adjective or 
demonstrative pronoun, as “I know what book this 
is:" it is very often used interrogatively, as “ 4’ hat 
are you doing ?” “ WhAalman are you?" In the last 
example it implies what sort ur description of, and its 
cunstruction is that of an adjective: H’ hat though is 
an elliptical phrase for What imports it though ? 
What time, What day, &c., are phrases used in poetry, 
implying at the time when, on the day when, &c.: 
from being an interrogative word, it casily takes the 
nature of an interjection, as * What! caunot you stay 
a moment?” Only in old writers it occurs substan- 
tively, as in Spen-er, ‘Such homely whaf as serves 
the simple clown.” What-act, a movable set of shelves. 

4 hat-ev’-er, pron. (Whatso is ubs.) All that, 

What'-20, the whule that: these words fre- 

W hat/-sv-ev"-er,} quently have the construction of 
adjectives. 7 

WHEAL, hwe:l, 160: s. (Compare Weal, a mark.) 
A pustule, a small swelling filled with matter. 

WHEAT, hweéat=hwect, 160: s The graiu of 
which bread is chiefly made. 

Wheat'-en, 114: a. Made of wheat. 

6g The compounds are /Vheat’-car, (an ear of wheat ; 
also the name of a delicate bird ;) /heut’-plum, (a 


fruit;) &e. 
To WHEEDLE, hwee-dl, 160, 101: v. a. and 
9. To entice by soft words, tu cajole, to coax. 
Whee'd-ler, s. One that wheedles. 
Whee'-diing, s. Act of cuaxing or cajoling. 


WHEEL, hwecl, 160: s. A circular frame that 


turns on an axis; acireular body; a carriage moving 
on wheels; an instrumeut of torture; instrument of 
spinning; instrument used by potters, &c.; rotation, 
revolution ; a compass about. 

To Wheel, v. a. and n. To convey on wheels; to 
put into a rotatory motion:—nex. Te turn on au axis; 
to turn; to fetch a compass; to roll forward. 

Wheel'-er, s. A maker of wheels; a witeel-horse, or 
one next the wheels of the carriage. 

Wheel’-y, a. Suituble to ro‘ation. (Philips) 

@a~ The compounds are Wheel’-animal, (a genus of 
animalcules with a wheel-kéud of arms for taking their 
prey;) Wheel’-burrow, (a barrow moved on a single 
Wheel;) Wheel-wright, (a maker of wheels;) &c. 

Jo WIEEZE=hwerz, 160, 189: v.". To 
breathe with noise, as in asthma. 

WHELK, hwélk, 160: ¢. (See To Welk ; and Weal, 
or Wale.) A protuberance; a pustule, [Shaks.;] a wilk, 

Whelk’'-y, a. Embossed, protuberunt. (Spenser.) 

o WHELM, hwélm, 160: v. a To cover with 
something that envelops on all sides and is not to be 
thrown off, to bury. 

WHEUCP=hwélp, 160: s. The young of a dog, a 
puppy; the young of any beast of prey; a young man 
or son in contempt. 

To Whelp, v. *. To bring young, applied to some 
beasts, as a bitch, a she-fox, a lioness, &c. 

WHEN=hwén, 160: ad. At the time that; at 
what time, intcrrogatively ; which time: hen as, au 
old piinse rah er at the time when. 

When-ev'-e ; ‘ 

Heat ane i .: ad. At whatsoever time. 

W UENCE, hwénce, 160: ad. From which source, 
place, premises. &c.; iaterrozatively, from what place, 
person, cause, &c.; From whence is a pleonasm jus- 
titied only by custom: Dryden uses uf whence for of 
what place. 

WWhence'-so-ev’-er, ad. From what place or cause 


soever, 
WHLERE=hware, 160, 102: ad. At which or what 


WHI 


place or pluces ; old authors sometimes ase it substan: 
tively, as “ I go to seek « better where; henes, sy 
where,at any place; Nowhere.in no place: some modern 
Writers, imitatiug the French iiiom, use Where when 
place is only figuratively meant; as “A letter where he 
wrote thus ;” here is often wrongly used for 4 hither, as 
“ Where are yuu going ?" a fault which seems to here 
settled into un idiom. 


Where'-ness, 8. Ubiety, imperfect locality. 


7 ee 
pee ad. (Whereso is obs.) At or in 
, ’ , whatsoever place. 
HW here’-so-ev"-er, 
Where-as’, (-&z, 151) cony. and ad. When on the 


contrary :—adv. (Obs.) At which place. 

Whrre'-fore, conj. and ad. Properly, where-for, 
that is, for which reason:—adze, Fur what reasuo? 

Where"-a-bout’, ad. and s. Near what place? 
vear which place; cuncerning which: it often take 
the form Wahcreubuuts :—s, (Shaks.) The plive where 
one is. 

63~ There are other compounds with prepositions, anid so 
forming adverbs, aucieutly much in use, bat at Present 
either quaint or found only in legal instruments; as 
Where-ut’; Where-by’; Wherein’; Where-inte"; 
Where-of, es -off, not -ov;) Where-on’'; FB herc- 
through’; Where-to’; Where-anto”; Where-wit'’, 
(pron. -with, not -with ;) Where’-withal", (ron. 
-with-all;) &ec. . 

WHERRET, hwér’-rét, 160, 129, 14: 8. A bos 
on the ear. (Ainsworth. B. and PI.) 

To Wher'-ret, v. a. To give a box on the ear, fobs ;) 
to tease with talk: a low colloquial word. 

WHERRY, hwér-réy, 160: s. A light boat 


To WHET, hwét, 160: v.@, To sharpen by aitri- 
tion; to provuke, tumake acrimonious. 

Whet, &. Act of sharpening ; sumething to sharpea, 
as a dram, often cuntuunded with Wet. 

Whet'-ter, 8. One that whets or sharpens. 

Whet'-stone, s. Stone used for setting au edge. 


WHETHER, hwéth’er, 160: cony. and pres. 
A particle expressing one part of a disjunctive 
sition, answered by or.—pron. (Obs.] Which of twa 

WHEY, hway, 160, 100: s. The serous or thin 
part of milk: it is used adjectively for wh:te or thiu. 

Whey'-ey, a. Partaking of or resembling whey: 
Philips uses Whey ish. 

WHICH, hwitch, 160: prom. The prononn relative 
which furmerly related to persons or thinys, but now 
only to irrational creatures or things, except wheo 
used demonstratively, as ‘* The mau, which man, or 
which very man,” &c.; or interrog:tively, as,“ Wares 
is the man?” It had formerly the before it, as * The 
name by the which ye are called.” 

Which-ev!-er, } pron. Whether one or the 

Which'-so-ev"-er, § other. 

WHIFF, hwif, 160, 155: «. A puff, « blast. 

To Waiff, v. a. To emit with whiffs. 

To Winy'-v.e, 101: v. a. and n. To disperse as 
by a puff, [More:]—seu. To move inconstantly as if 
driven about by puffs. 

Whil'-fle, s. A pipe or small flute. [Obs.] 

Whit'-fler, 36: s. A fifer or piper who preceded an 
army or went first In a prucession; hence, a har- 
binger; in modern use, one of no consequence, ove 
driven about by every puff. 

WHIG, hwig, 160: 8. A sort ofwhey ; a name ap 
plied to one of a party opposed tothe Tories: see Tury. 

Whig’-gish, 77: a. Relating to the Whigs. 

W’iig!-gism, 158: s. Priaciples of a Whig. 

Whig!-ar-chy, (-kéy, 161) s. Government by Whigs 
{Swift.) 

WHILE, hwik, 160: 8. and ard. Time, space ol. 
time: To be worth while, to be worth the requicea 
time :- adv. During the time that; as long as; at the 
same time that, 
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Whilst, (bwilest) ad. While: Whiles occurs in 


old use, 
To While, v.m. and a. To loiter:—uct. To draw 
ot, generally with away, 
Whii-ere’, (-are, 102) ad. Erewhile. (Shaks. Milt.) 
Whi'-lom, 18: ad. Formerly, once. (Spens. Milt] 
WHIM, hwim, 160: s. A freak, an odd fancy. S. 
Wrwwi!-sey, (-zdy, 151) s. A whim, a caprice. 
To Whim-sey, v. a. To fill with whimseys. (B. & FL] 
Whim'-si-cal, a. Full of whims; oddly fanciful. 
Whim'-si-cal-ly, acl. Su as to be odaly fanciful. 
Whim'-si-cal-ness, s. State of being whimsical. 
Whim!-wham,s. A plaything ; an odd device. [B. ScFI.) 


WHIMBREL, hwim’-brél, s. A bird like the 
curlew, 

To WHIMPER, hwlm’-per, 160: v. n. To ery 
with low, whining, broken voice. 

Whim'-per-ing, 8. A low, muttering cry. 

Winm'-pi.Ep, 101: a. Distorted with crying: 20 
Johnson explains it, but perhaps the word meant ie 
Whimp'ring. 

WHIMSEY, WHIMSICAL, &c.—See with 
Whim. 

WHIN=hwin, 160: s. Gorse, furze. 

Waun!-srony, 8s. A local namo of basaltic rock. 

Wrrai'-y anv, ¢. A sword in contempt. (Hudibras.] 


To WHINE, hwing, v. 2. To utter a plaintive 
drawling cry: hence, a Whiner, (s.) 
Whine, 8. A mournful cry; a mean complaint. 


To WUINNY, hwin/-niy 160: vo. 2. To makea 


noise like «a horse or colt. 


To WHIP, hwip, v. a. and ”. (Whipt for Whipped 
is a wrong uithography, though a correct pronnncia 
tion.) To strike with any thing tough and flexible; to 
drive or correct with lashes; to lash with sarcasm: 
froin the quickness of the action it is applied to other 
senses, as to sew sliyhtly; toinwrap briskly ; to take 
something nimbly, always with a particle to fix the 
sense, as oul, on; up, away; but in all these cases it is 
a ludicrous use:—rew. To move nimbly. 

Whip, s. An instrument, tough and pliant, used for 
correction, for driving cattle; &c.: Whtp-and-spur, 
(ady.) with utmost haste. 

Whip’-per, s. One who whips: Whipper-snapper, 
see Whipster lower in the class, 

Whip’-ping, 8. Correction with a whip or rod: 
Whip’ ping-post, the pillar towhich crimioals are bound 
when lashed. . 

Whiy'-ster, s. A nimble fellow in contempt: Whip'’- 
rer snap’per has nearly the same meaning. 

gar Other compounds are Whip’-cord, (such cord as is 
suitable for a whip;) Whtp’-grafting, OE odds of graft- 
ing :) Mhip’-hind, (advantage over;) Vhip’-lash. (the 
small end ofa whip;) MWhip’-poor-Will’, (the name of 
a birds) Whip’-saw, (the saw used by two persons;) 
Whip'-staff, (a tiller;) Whip'-stitch, (a tailor in con- 
tempt: it ceeurs as a verb fur to sew slightly; and 
also forasort of half-plonghing in agriculture:) Whip’- 
stuck, (the handle of a whip, or the whip itself;) &c. 

To WUER, To WHURRY.—See in the next class. 

T WHIRL, hwerl, 160, 35: v. a. and n. To 
turn round rapidly :—nes. To run round rapidly; to 
move hastily. 

Whirl, s. Gyration ; rapid rotation ; any thing moved 
rapidly round. 

Whirl'-bat, s. Any thing used to be moved with a 
preparatory whirl: Dryden uses it for the cestus, 

Whirl-bone, 8. The cap of the knee. 

Whirl'-i-gig, (-gvig, 77) s. A toy to spin round. 

W hirl’’-ing-ta’-bie, s. A machine contrived to ex- 
hibit the principal laws of gravitation. 

HWhirl-pit, s. A whirlpool. (Obs. 

Wiirl'-puol, s. An eddy of water, a vortex. 

[Whiwl'-wind, s. A storm of wind moving spirally. 


WHI 


Tv prom, v.n. and a@. (In some old authors, Te 
Whirry.) To whirl round with noise, tw fly with noise: 
—aet, (Shaks.] To hurry. 

Whir'-ring, 8. The nvise of a pheasant’s wing. 


Wort. 8. Aspeciesof inflorescence cunsisting of many 
subsessile flowers surrounding the stem in a ring; in 
conchology, one of the wreaths or turnings the 
spires of univaive shel's. 

WHISK, hwisk, s. A small besom or brash; any 
thing which acts in a similar manner, as formerly a 
part of a woman’s dress; a quick, violent motion; a 
sudden gale. 

To Hhisk, v. a. and n. To sweep with slight but 
rapid motion; to nove nimbly. 

Whisk!-er, s. He or that which whisks; a growth of 
hair left unshaved on the face; formerly understood 
only or chiefly of that which was left on the upper lip 
like the whiskers, as they are still called, of a cat: 
Whiskers ou this part are vow in general distinguished 
by the word Mustarhes or Mustachios, and those are 
called Whiskers that grow on the cheek. 

Whis'-kered, 114: a.  Wearing,. or formed into 
whisk ere, 

Wrtrs'-xrt, 2. A basket. (Local.] 

Wins'-Ky, s. A kind of one-horse chaise. 


WHISKY, hwis/-kéy, 160: s. A liquor distilled 
from barley: see Usquebaugh. 

To WHISPER, hwiw-per, v. 2. and a. Strictly, to 
spenk with the breath not made vocal ; to speak very 
low; to spak with timorous caution :—act, To 
address in a whisper; to utter in a low voice; tw 
prompt secretly. 

Whis'-per, s. A hissing or buzzing sound. 

Whis'-per-er. s. One who whispers; a tattler. 

Whis'-per-ing, s. Act of speaking with a whisper 

Whis'-per-ing-ly, ad. With breath not vocalized. 

WHIST, hwist, 160: tsterj. Be silent! be still! 

To Wrist, v. a. and nm. (The part. is Whist.) To 
silence, to still. (Shaks. Milton.:—nes. (Surrey.} To 
become silent. 

Whist, s. A game at cords requiring close attention 
and consequent silence. 


Whist! ly, ad. Silently. [1599.] . 
To Wais'-1T1.8, (hwis'-sl, 156, 101) v. ». and a. 


To make the breath sonorous not in the usual way by 
the chords of the larynx, but at the lips by contracting 
them; to make a sound with a small wind instrument, 
to sound shrill :—act. Tocall by a whistle. 

Whis'-tle, s. Sound made at the lips; a similar 
sound made by an iustrument, or by the winds; a 
small wind instrument; the mouth, in joke, as an 
organ of whistling. 

Whis'-tler, 36: s. One who whistles. 

WHIT, hwit. 160: 8. A point, a jot 


WHITE, hwit, 160: a. ands. Being without 
colour, or (using the word colour popularly) having 
the colour of snow; haviny the colour of fear, pale; 
having the colour significant of innocence and oy, re 
ness; pure; unclouded; grey with aze:—s. The 
colour of snow; whiteness; any thing white; a white 
man; mark for an arrow; the white part of an egg, 
the white of the eye; in the plural, adisease to which 
women are liable. 

To White, v. a. To make white, towhiten: hence, a 
White’-ster, (a blancher of linen,) which is contracted 
in spelling and pronunciation to WaAit'-ster. 

White'-ly, @. Coming near to white. (Shaks.) 

White'-ness, 8. State of being white, white. 

Whi'-tish, a. Somewhat white. 

Whi'-tish-ness, 8. Quality of being whitish, 

Whi'-ting, 8. A soft chalk; a small sea. fish. 

To Whi'-ten, | 1-4: 0.4. and m. To make white :—new. 
To becume white. 


Wurrs'-Triorn, 8. A species of thurn 


The siga = is used after modes of apelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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Wivre!-w su, ‘-wosh, 140) s. Wash for making 


white. 
To S¥hite'-wash, v. a. To cover with whitewash. 
Win" -r y-urown’, a. Between white and brown. 


ogy Other compounds are Vhite’-bait, (a very smal) deli- 

White’-enr, (the fallow-finch;) White’-face, 
white mark on the forehead of a horse ;) White’-fuol, 
tone mark between a horse’s fetlock and ae 


cate fish ;) 


Whiteland, (clayey land which is white when dry ; 
White-lead’, (carbonate of lead;) /Vhite’-line, (a broad 
space between lines,—a printer's term;) White’. 
lwered, (envious, malicious; cowardly ;)  /hite’- 
meat, food of milk, butter, cheese, egys, and the like:) 
White pot’, (a kind of custard;) White’-rent. (a duty 


to which the districts of Cornwall and Devonshire 
are or were Hable ;) White-swel’ling,(a chronic enlarge- 
ment of n joint;) White-wine, (nuy wine of a paler 


colour than the deep red of Port, Burzuudy;) &c 
#47~ See for other compounds Whitleuther, &c., below. 


WHITHER, hwith’-er, 160: ad. To which or 


what place: it is oMen used inteitog:tively: Ben Jon- 
son uses it for to what degree. 

Whith’-er-so-ev’'-er, ad. To whatsoever place. 

WIHHITING, WHITISH, &c.—See under White. 

WHITLCEATHER, hwit/-léth-er, 160, 120: 
8. (Seo White.) Leather dressed with alum, remark- 
ably tough. 

Wrir'-..ow, (-1d', 125) 8. A swelling or inflamma- 
tion, (literally a white wolf, or a white burning,) gene- 
rally about the nails or ends uf the tingers. 

Wrurr’-sour, 8. A sort of app e. 

Wrair'-stEr, 8. A blouwcher: see T> White. 

Wuit'-sut, a. Whitemeat; which sco among the 
com pounds of White. (Provin.] 

Want'-sun-tT1vx, 8. White-sunday tide, or the time 
between Easter and Pentecost when the converts in 
the primitive Christian churches appeared in white 
garments; the feast of Pentecost. 


Whit!-sun, a. Observed at Whitsuntide. 

Warrr'-11.E, 8 A sort of blanket or blanched 
woollen cloth worn as a mantle. 

WHITTLE, hwit-tl, s. (Perhaps allied tu Whet.) 


A knife, (Obs.;) hence, To Whittle, to cut, to dress 
with a knife; to sharpen. 


WHITY-BROWN.—See under White. 

To WHIZZ, hwiz, 160, 155: v ». To makea loud 
humming or hissing sound. 

Whizz, s. A sound that whizzes. 

WHO, hao, 160: pron. A word which as a 

Whose, hioz, relative is applied to persons, being 

Whom, hoom, J} the same inother respecis as which: 


it is used either in affirmative sentences or interroga- 
tively: the form whuse applies to things as well as to 
peresns, being often equivalent ta o which: the 
phrase As who should say is elliptical for As one who 
should say; and the antecedent is in the same man- 
ner often understood. 


Who-ev'-er, pron. (Whuso is obs.) Any one 
Who’-so, without limitation or exception; 
Who-so-ev'-er, J} hence Whose'-soev"er, (the gen.) 


John xx. 23, 
WHOLE, hok, a. and s. All, total, containing all; 


complete; unimpaired ; in a state of health:—s The 


total or totality; a system, a regular combination of 
parts. 


Whol’-ly, (hole’-léy, 116, 105) ad. Completely, 
perfectly; totally, in ali the parts or kinds. 

Wruor'-san, 5. and a. Sule of goods by a large 
quantity to retailers; whole mass s—adj. Pertaining 
tu the trade by wholesale. 

Wio1n'-somn, (-stim, 107) @. Sonnd, as whole- 
fume doctrine; conducing to any ood ; salutary; pro- 
ceeding from a state of health; more commonly, in the 
restricted sense, healthy. 
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Whole’-some-ly, ad. Salubriously, salu:-ferously. 

44 hole’-some-ness, s. Quality of condacing to health 

WtHOOBUB.—See Hubbub. 

WHOOP, hdop, s. A shunt of pursuit: it is ap 
plied as a name to a Lird. 

To Whoop, v. n. and a. To shout :—acf. To in- 
sult with shouts. 

To WHOOT.—See To Hoot. 

To WHOP, hwdp, 160: v. a. (See To Awhape.) 
To strike, to beat. ( Vulgar.) 

Whop, s. A hard biow. (Vulgar.) 

Whop'-per, 8. One who whops; he or that which is 
fit to give a whop,—a strapper, a thumper. iVulg.) 
WHORE, hore, 107: #. A harlot, a strumyet, a 

concubine, a prostitute; an adulteress, 
To Whore,v.a.and 7. Tocorrupt with regard to female 


chastity: --mes. To converse aulawfully with the 
other sex, 


Wriol-rish, a. Unchaste, incontinent. 

Whio’-rish-ly, ad. Harlot-like. 

Whol-rish-ness, s. Practice or character of a whore. 

Whore’-dom, 18: 8. Fornication. 

Whore'-mon-qrr, (-ming-puer, 116, 158, 77) 
s. One who keeps whores, or converses with a foro: 
catress; /Viore’-master is the same. 

Whore’-son, (-stn, 116) « A bastard: it is gene. 
rally used ludicrously without strictness of meaning, 

WHORTLEBERRY, hor'-tl-bér'-réy, 160: 


s. The bilberry or heath-berry, either fruit or plant: 
Whort or hurt is the same. 


WHOSE, &c.—See under Who. 

WHY, hwy, 160: ad. For which or for whi 
reasou, relatively: for what reason ? interrogativels: 
it is sometimes u mere emphatical expletive; as “Uf 
I cannot ride, why I'll walk.” 

Why’-not, s. A peremptory procedure. (Eludibras } 

WICK=wick, s. The substance in a lamp or candis 
which is fixed in the grease or wax to be lighted. 

WICKED=wick’-d, 14: a. Evil in principle ot 

a Aira at vicious; baneful, pernicious; naughty, 

Wick!-ed-ly, ad. Corruptly, badly, viciously, 

Wick/-ed-ness, s. Corruption of manners ; moral aL 

WICKER=wick'-er, a. Made of twigs or usiers. 

WICK ET=wick'-6t, 8. A small gate; a sort of 
little gate set up to be bowled at by cricketers, 

WICLIFFITE=wick’-lif-fite, s. A follower of 
Wicliffe, the English reformer in the Teign of Edw. TIL 

WIDE=wide, a and ad. Broad, extended far cad 
way; broad to a certain degree, as three inches tee; 
deviating, remote :—ado. Widely, at a distance ; 80 at 
to deviate much from the point. 

Wide'-ly, ad. With great extent cach way; far. 

Wide’-ness, 8. Breadth, width, comparative breadth. 

To Wi'-den, v. a. and n. To make or grow wide. 

Wiprn, (width) s. Wideuess. 

WIDGEON=wiige’-6n, 1S:.8. A waterfowl pot 
unlike a wild duck, but smaller. 

WIDOW, wid’-d, 3: s. She whose husband is dead. 

To Wid!-ow, v, «. To deprive of a husband, chiefly 
nsed in the participle ; to eudow with a widow-right; 
to strip of any thing good. 

Wid’-ow-er, s. He who has lost his wife. 

Wid!-ow-hood, 118: s. State of being a widow: 


Shakspeare, in one place, uses it for estate settled op 
a widow, 


@a~ Other compounds are Fiv'ow-hunter; Widow 
maker; Wid'uw-wail, (name of a plaut;) &e. 

WIDTII.— See under Wide. 

To WIELD, weeld, 103: . a. (Spenser sometimes 
Writes it #eld.) To use with full command as a thing 
not too heavy for the holder; to handle in an ironies 
sense. ; 

Wield’-y, 105: a. That may be wielded. 

Wield’-!ess, a. Unmanageable. [Spenser.; 


to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
law: 


good : jm, t. C. jew, 9): a, 6, Yi &c, mile, 17}. 


WIL WIN 
WIERY=wi eld, 134: a. Wearish. wet. [Obs.) 


In other senses sea Wiry under Wire, 
WIFE=wik, sing. 8. Originally, a woman sim. 
WIVES, wivez, 143 :J ply, and till of late yeare 80 

applied in such compotinds as Good'-wife, Ale’-wife, 

&c.; properly a man’s lawful consort; she who has 

a husband. 

W ife’-ly, a. Becoming a wife. [Dryden] 

Wife’-hood, 118: 8. State and character of a wife. 

Wife'-less, a. Having no wife. 

T Wiveg, v.n. and a. To marry. 

Wively, Wivehood, Wiveless.—Sce Wifely, Sc., 
above 

WIG= wig, s. A periwig: see Periwig. 

W1G=wig, s. A sort of cake. (Obs. or local.) 

WIGHT, wit, 115, 162: 24 person, a being, 
now used only in irony or slight contempt. 

WIGHT, wite, a. Swift, nimble : hence Wight'ly. 


(Spenser. 

WiG-WA =wig’-wdam, 8. An Indian cabin. 

WILD, wihd, 115: a. and s. Not tame, not do- 
mesticated ; nut cultivated; desert, uninhabited ; sa- 
vage, uncivilized; turbulent; licentions; inconstant; 
inordinate; uncouth; done without plan; springing 
from mere fancy: itis an epithet in forming many names 
of plants, us Vila’-olive:—s. A tract uncultivated, a 
desert. 

Wild’-ly, ad. In a wild manner. 

Wild’-ness, s. State or quality of being wild. 

Wild/-iny, s. A wild sour apple. 

Wild!-fire, s. A composition of materials easy to take 
fire and hard to be extinguished. 

Wild”-guoose-chace/, s. Pursuit of something as un- 
likely to be caught asa wild guuse. 

To Wit/-vEx, (wil'-der) v. a. To lose or puzzle as 
in an unkoown or pathiless tract. . 

Wil/-der-ness, 8. A desert, a wild uncultivated region : 
Miltou once uses it fur a state of being wild. 

WILE=wile, s. A deceit, a fraud, a trick. 

To Wile, v. a. To deceive, to beguile. (Spens.} 

Wi'-ly, a. Cunning, sly, full of stratagem. 

Wi’-li-ly, ad. By stratagem, fraudulently. 

Wi-li-ness, s. Cunning, guile. 

WILFUL, &c.—See under Will. 

WILK=wilk, s. A species of periwinkle; a fur- 
rowed shell : compare /Vielk. 

WILL=wil, 155: s. The determination we are con- 
scious of when two or more things arise for choice or 
desire, and which in hutnau beings is consequent some- 
times on reason, sometimes on instinct, but more com- 
monly perha ps on motives mixed of both, with strength of 
habit superacided; determination generally,and hence 
susceptible of such epithets ns divine, almighty; dis- 
cretion; disposition, inclination ; power, government; 
disposition of a mau’s effects to be acted on afier his 
death, testament: Good-will, favour, kindness; spe- 
cially the favour, custom. and opinion that have grown 
toa trade: Jél-will, malice, malignity. 

To Will, v. a. and . (I will, thou wil’lest, he wil’- 
leth or wills; I willed, thou willedst, &e.; but as 
ano auxiliary verb, I will, thou wilt, he will,—I would, 
thou wouldst, &c.) To determine in the mind, to choose; 
to be inclined or resulved to have; to command: to 
dispose of by testament :—neu. To dispose of effects 
a ts (For its application as an auxiliary verb see 
Shalt 


Wil’-ful-ness, s. Obstinacy, perversencss. 

WILL=wil, s. William by contraction. 

Will’-with-the-wisp”, s. Jack-a-lantern. 

WILLOW, wil’-ld, 125: s. A tree of many 
species with pliant branches, a garland of which 
was said to be worn by forlorn lovers; one species ia 
called the weeping willow. 

Wil’-lowed, 114: a. Willowy. 

Wil’-letw-y, a. Abounding with willows. 

Wil’-low-ish, a. Like the colour of willow. 

@Q~ The compounds are chiefly names of plants, as 
Willow wort; Wil'low.weed ; &e. 

WILY, &c.—See under Wile. 

WIMBLE, wim’-bl, 101: a. Nimble. [Spenser.] 

Wuw’-31.£, s. An instrument for boring hues. 

To Wim’'-ble, v. a. To bore. 

WIMPLE, win/-pl, 101: 8. A hood or veil 

To Wiml-ple, v. a. ‘To draw down asa houd. 

To WIN=win, v. a. and x, (sVun for 
I Won, win, 14): } the pret. is quite ubs.) ‘To 

Won, win, 141: J gain by success in competi- 
tion; to obtain or gain by any means:—neu. To gain 
the victory; to gain ground, favour, or iufluence., 

Win’-ner, 8. Oue that wins. 

Win’-ning, a. and s, Attractive, charmiug :—s. 
The sum won. 

To WINCE=wines, v. #. To twist or turn with 
some violence under impatience or pain. 

Win’-cer, s. One that winces. 

To Wincn, (wintch) v. 2. To turn or twist the 
body from the impatience of pain or other cause ; to hick 
out: hence, aWinch,a twist or angry kick out ofa horse, 

Wrncy, s. Something held in the hand by which a 
wheel or cylinder is turned. 


WINCOPIPE, wing’-cd-pipe, 158: 8s. A small 
red flower, which, Opening in the morning, bodes a 
fair day. 

To WIND, wined, 115: v. a, and m. (See alxo 
] Wound=wownd, 31: $ the verb under Wind 


Wound=wownd, 31: the subs.) To turn 
round, to twist; to entwist, to enfold, to encircle; to 
sound so that the notes shall be prolonged and mutually 
involved ; (see another explanation of this senseatthe 
verb lower;) to turn by shifts or expedients; to intro- 
duce by insinuation: To JVind out,toextricnte: To Wind 
up, to bring up intoa ball or small compass ; to put into 
a state to continue a mechanical action; to raise by 
degrees; to renovate; to put in tune:—nee. To be 
convolved; to move round ; to proceed in flexures. 

It Wind!-ed, pret. It wound. [Pope.] 
Wind’-er, 8. He or that which winds. 


Wind’-ing, a. and s, Bending, turning, twisting :—s. 
Flexure, meander, 

Wind’/-ing-sheet’, s. Sheet for enwrapping the dead, 

Winp!-1.4ss, (wind!-ldss, 136) s. A handle by 
which a rope or lace is wound round a cylinder; a 
handle by which any thing is turned. 


Win'-dle, 101: s. A spindle. 


WIND=wind, 115: s. Air in motion, a current 
of air; the current as coming from a particular puint; 
breath; breath modulated by an instrument; air 
impregnated with scent; flatulence; any thing insig- 
nificantor lightas wind: Togodown the wind, to decay - 
tu take or have the wind. to have the advantage. 


To Wind, v. a. (verb reg.:) To ventilate; to per- 
cvive or fullow by the wind or scent; to ride or drive 
(a horse) soas toreuderscant of wind; to rest {a horse] 
in order to recover wind; to sound by inflation, as “To 
Wind a horn:” so might the sense be interpreted 
while this verb followed the old pronunciation uf the 
substantive,—namely, /Vind; but the present notion 


Wil'-ling-ness, 8. Consent, ready compliance. of winding a horn is that which Milton has when 
speaking of “awinding bout of linked sweetness; 


a : : ee 
Wil’-fal, 117: a, Obstinate, stubboru. with which notion the interpretation given of thi 
Wil’-fal-ly, ad. In o wilful manner. ‘application of the verb in the previous class agrees. 

The sign = 19 used after modes of spel!ing that have no irregniarity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-tn, ¢ ¢. mission, 165: vizh-dn, i. ¢. weston, 165: thin, 166; AMS oO 166. 
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I Would, (wood, 127) The pret. of the auxiliary 
Will: see above. 

Wil/-ler, #. One that wills. 

Wil'-ling, a. Inclined to any thing, consenting, desi- 
rous; ready; chosen; spontaneous. 

Wil’-ling-ly, ad. With free will ; by choice. 


WIN 


Wind’-y, a. Consisting of wind ; next the wind; tem- 
estuous; airy; ompty; puffy; flatulent. 
Wind’-i-ness, s. State of being windy. 
Wind’-ward, 34: ad., a.,and s. Towards the wind: 
arab Lying towards the wind :—s. Point towards the 
wip 


Winp’-ace, 99: s. Difference between the diameter 
of a gup or cannon and that of the ball. 

Win’-vow, 8: s. A wind docr or aperture to admit 
air into the building; (some etymologists offer an 
Icelandic word signifying the eye of the burlding as 
the primary word:) hence, Wia’dow-blind, JV in'dow- 
sash; &c. 

Win!-dow-y, a. Having little crossings. 

Winv’-raut, (-fdwl, 112) ¢. Fruit fallen down 
from the tree; unexpected legacy or other gain. 


Winv'-aat, (-giwl, 112) s. Som tumor on the 
fetlock joints of a horse. 

Winv/-miL., & Mill turned by wind. 

Winp’-pipx, 8. The passage for the wird or breath. 

eg Some speakers unnecessarily call it Wind’-pipe. 

@g~ Other compounds are JVind'-bound, (prevented from 
sailing by a contrary wind;)} /}'ind’-dropsy ; /¥ind’- 
eyg, (au addie exy;) Wind’:jlower, (the anemone ;) 
Wind -gage, (au instrument for ascertaiuing the ve 
locity of the wind;) Wind’-gun, (air-gun;) imd- 
hover, (a species of hawk ;) J¥ tnd’-tnstrument ; Wind’- 
pwap.( pump moved by wind, useful iu draining land ;) 

Wind’ -rode, we driving uf a any wheu at anchor by 

opposition of wind and tide ;) piece wide fun- 
nel of canvas to cunvey air below deck ;) /Vind’-shuck, 
(sort of shiver in a tree;) MWind’-tight; &e. 

WINE=wine, s. The fermented juice of the grape ; 
a liquid imitating wine in flavour, or in enliveniag 
qualities. Wine’-cvoper, a tub used in the dining-room. 

Wi'-ny, a. Having the taste or quality of wine. 

egy The compounds are Wine'-bibber; Wine’-glass; 
Wine’-measure; Hine’-merchant; Wine’-press; &c. 

WING=winy, s. Une of the limbs of a fying crea- 
ture by which it passes through the air; a fan to win- 
nuw 3 passage by the wiug, flight; motive of flight; 
the side of an army, of a Wuilding, &c.; figuratively, 
(mostly in the plural,) protection. 

To Wing, v. a. To furnish with wings, to supply 
with side bodies; to transport by flight; to fly; to 
wound on the wing: hence, /Vinged, wuuuded. 

Winy’-ed, 72: a. Having wings; flying; swif, 
rapid; fauned with wings. 

Winy’-y, 72, 105: a. Resembling wings; rapid. 

Wing’-less, a. Not winged, not able to ascend. 

«@~ The compounds are hi Loesee (swift ;) Winge?’- 
pea, (« plant ;) Wing’-shell, (sheath for the wings of 
insects ;) &c. 

To WINK, wingk, 158: v. 2. To shut the eyes ; 
to shut the eyesand open them; to hint or direct by the 
motion of the eyelids; to close and exclude the light; 
to connive, to seem not to see; to be dim. 

Wink, s. Act of closing the eye; a motion of the 
eye; hiut given by the motion of the eye. 

Wink’-er, 8 One who winks; one of the blinds con- 
trived for a horse’s eyes to prevent his starting. 

Wink/-iny-ly, ad. With the cye almost closed. 

WINNER, WINNING.—See under To Win. 


To WINNOW, win'-nd, 125: v. a. and 2. To 
separate by meaus of the wind, to fan, tu drive the 
chaff from; to beat the air as with wings; to separate, 
tu sift, to examine:—new. To part oorn trom chaff, 

- Win’-now-er, s. He who winnows. 

WINSOME, win/-sum, 107: a. Cheerful. {Local.] 

WINTER=win’-ter, 8. The season of the year as- 
trouomically beginning Dec. 21, and ending March 20, 
but popularly comprising November, December, and 
January. 

To Win'-ter, v.n. and a. To pass the winter :— 
act. To feed or manage in the winter. 

Win/-try, (contracted from Wan! tery,) @. Brumal, 
ental, suitable to winter, stormy, cold. 


WIT 


Win’-ter-ly, a. Wintry. (Shake.} 

@@y~ The compuunds are Wiater-ap’ple; Wis Ver-beef’ c2, 
We" ter-cher ry ; Win'ter-cress ; Win'ter-quar’ ters : &c. 

WINTON, a contraction of Wintoniensia, a Lain 
adjective signifying of Winchester. 

WIN Y.—See under Wine. (Bacon.} 

To WIPE=wips, v. a. To cleanse by mubbisg eih 
something sof; to take away by tersion; to strike 
off gently; to clear away, figuratively, to chrat, w 
defraud : Jo wtpe oul, to efface. 

Wipe, s. Act of cleansing; a blow; a jeer, a jite; 
from a different etymoloyy, a bird. 

W/'-per, s. He that wipes; the thing used for wirizs. 

WIRE=wite, 45: 8, Me.al drawn into slecler 
threads, 

Wi'-ry, a. Made of, drawn into, or like wire. 

Ty Winx'-praw, v, a. To draw (metal) into wire; 
to draw into length; to draw out; to spin out. 

Wire’-draw-er, s. One who wiredraws. 

eg The compounds are Wire'-grate, (used in het 
houses;) Wire’-heel, (disease in cattle;) Wtre’-grx 
(a mischievous worm.) &c. 

To WiS=wiss, v. wn. To think, to imagine, te 
I Wist=wist. 

Wistr=ewist, | ‘PPOs: hence, to know. [Uta ) 


W ispom.—See lower in the class. 

Wisr’-1.y, ad. As with thought, attentively. [Shaks} 

Wist’-fal, 117 : a. Full of thought, aitentive. 

Wist'-ful-ly, ad. At-eutively, earnestly. 

Wisx, (wize, 151) a Knowing, sapient ; jarzicg 
wisely from experience, judicious, prudent; grsve: 
skilful, dexterous: in a special sense, now becose 
irouical, skilled in hidden arts or knowledge. 

Wise'-ly, ad. Judiciously, prudently. 

Wise’-ness, s. Wisdom. (Spenser.]} 

Wise’-a-cre, (-d-cur, 159) s Literally, a wie 
speaker, (obs.;) ironically, a fool, now the establisled 
seuse. 

Wise’-ling, #. One pretending to be wise. 

Wis'-ard, (wiz'-ard) s. A wise porson, [obs :] se 
Wizard iu its place. 

Wis'-dom, (wle/-ddm) s. The quality cf being 
wise ; knowledge practically applied to the true par 
poses of life, 

WISE, wize, 151: 2. Manner, way of beiug or act 
ing. [Obsolescent except in compounds } 

To WISU=wish, v. 2. and a. To have a streng 
desire, to long ; to be disposed or inctiu~d: it has a 
slight signitication of hope or tear :—uct. To desire, to 
recommend by wishinyz ; to ask ; tu imprecate. 

Wish, &. Desire; thing desired; desire expressed. 

W ish’-ed-ly, ad. According to desire. (Kaoiles.) 

Wish’-er, 8. One who lungs; one who utters wishes 

Wishi'-fal, 117: @. Showing desire; desirable. 

Wish’-fal-ly, ad. Earuestly, with longing. 

WISKET=wisk’ét, ld: s, A basket. (Ainsw.} 

WISP=wisp, s. A emall bundle of straw, hiy, of 
similar light substance, 

WIST, WISTFUL, &.: WISTLY.—See ToWis. 

To WIT==wit, v. 2. To weet: see To Weet, Se. 

Wit, s. The mental powers collectively, the intellect, 
the understanding ; sense, judgement ; faculty of the 
mind, singly, whence the phrase to lose unc's wi's: 
these are the old senses of the worl, accurding 
which a man of wit would signify a man of judgement 
or understanding :—imagination; the power of ori- 
ginal combination under the influence of imaginatea: 
accordiug to which sepse, a mau of wit, or a ult, isa 
man of brilliant fancy, a man of genius; and this, as 
applied to persons, is the meaning of the word with 
writers of the last century, and a litile earlict:—at 
present, as designating a power of mind, the word 1s 
mostly restricted to that particular exercise of wil 
which perceives or exhibits ludicrous points ofanayy 
ot resemblance among things in other resyeets cum 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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pletely dissimilar ; and by a min of wit, or a wit, is 
anderstuod a man in whom a readiness for such exer- 
cise of the mind is remarkable: it is a talent not 
necessarily joined with humour, but ofeu joined with 
ut, and only when su associated raises any lastiug ad- 


Miration. 


=~ The compounds found in old authors are /Vit’-era ft, 


(contrivance, invention 3) Wit’-cracker, 


i joker;) 
Wit'-snapper, (one who affects ie 


(a fevder ou wit, a canker of wit ;) &e. 


Witless, Witness, Witted, &c.—Soe lower in the 


class, 


Wit'-ty, @ Judicious, inventive; full of imagination, 


(obs.;) exhibiting wit in the modern sense. 

Wit’-t-ly, ad. In a witty manner. 

Wit'-ti-ness, s. Quality of being witty. 

Wit/-ti-cism, 158: s. A phrase affectedly witty. 

Wit’-ling, s. A man of petty smartness, a pretende- 
to wit. 

Wir’-rep, a. Having understanding. 

Wit’-ting ly, ad. Knowingly: see To Woet, &e. 

Wit’-less, a. Wanting understanding ; inconsiderate, 
wanting thought. 

Wit'-leas-ly, ad.’ Inconsiderately. 

Wit'-less-ness, #. Want of consideration. 
Wii!-ren-ag"-v-morg, 64: 8. Meeting or assembly 
of grave or thoughtful men,—the Saxon parliament. 

W 11’-nzss, s. Knowledge adduced in proof, testi- 
movy, attestation; hence, one who gives testimony; 
it is often, by ellipsis, used interjectionally: With a 
tettness, a low phrase implying effectually. 

To Wit’-ness, v. a. and n. To attest :—neu. To 
bear testimony: hence, a Witnesser, for a witness, 
Wit’-ror., 18: s. One who knows his wife's faith. 

lessness aud seems contented: hence, Wit tolly, (adj.) 

WITCH=witch, s. A woman who was supposed to 
have made a compact with evil spirits, and by their 
means to operate supernaturally: Spenser, from auno- 
ther Saxon derivation, uses it in one place for a wind- 
ing, sinuous bank. 

To Witch, v. a. To bewitch, to enchant. 

Witch/-ing, a. Fit for witchcraft. 

Witch/-er-y, s. Enchantment. 

Wircn’-crarr, 11: 8. Practica of witches; power 
more than natural. 

@g¥~ Other compounds are names of trees, as JVitch’- 
elm, Witch’-tree, Witch'-hazel, &e.* Witch’-elm is often 
found under the forms Weeca’-elm and Wych’-elm, 
ns if of different derivation. 

WITCRAFT, &c.—See the compounds of Wit. 


To WITE=wits, v. a. Tu blame. [Spenser.) 
Wite, s. Blame: hence, Witelless. {Obs.] 


WITH=with, prep. It notes joining or connection, — 
the nature of the connection, as of cause, means, com- 
parison, confederacy, &c., being shown by the context, 
the import of the preposition itself remaining the same, 

With-al’, (-fwl, 112) prep. and adv. In old 
writers an emphatic form of with, that comes after its 
noun, but is in other respects a preposition :—adv. 
Along with the rest, likewise, at the same time. 

Wirne, (withe)s. A band used for tying or Joining 3 
a willow twig sach as is uses for bands. 

With’-y, (with’-dy) a. and s. Made of withes :—s. 
A willow.-tree. 

Wirn’-gns, (with’-erz, 143) #. pl. The joining of 
the shoulder-bones in a horse at the bottom of the 
neck and mane towards the upper part of the shoulder. 

With’-er-hand, s. That which keeps the two pieces 
of wood tight that form the how of the saddle. 

W ith’-er-wrung, ( -rung, 157). Hurt inthe withers. 

Wirn'-winp, (with/-wind) e. A herb. [Ainsw.] 


WITH-, with, A prefix contracted from the Saxon 
wither, which signifies contrary, over-against, or op- 
position 


er See Vital in the previous class, 


3) MVit'-worm, 


WOL 
v. a.and n. To take back 
1 With-drew’. 109: } to bereave; to call away : 
With-drawn’, —neu. To retire, to retreat 

With-draw’-er, s. One who witlidraws. 

With-draw’-ing-room, s, A room to retire into: it 
is now contracted to Drawing-room. 

O- See Withe, Withers, Wither-wrung. &e., in the pre- 
vions class. See To Wither hereafter. 

To Wirn-wo1n’, (-holed, 116) v. a. (Irr.: see To 
Hold.) To hold or keep back, to restrain; to ob 
struct; to take away. 

With-hold/-cn, 114: part. Withheld. (Obs.) 

With-hold’-er, 36: 4. Oue who withholds. 

Wirn-in’, prep. and adv. In, as opposed to some. 
thing ov?, in the inner part of; in the compass of, inte 
the reach of:—adv. luwardly, in the mind: in the 

shrase Within’ site it is used adjectively, the word side 
faviag the accent of a munosyllabic substantive. _ 

Wiru-out’, prep. and adv. (Old authors use With- 
out‘en.) Out, as opposed to something is; on the out- 
side of; not within; with exemption (rom; ina state 
of absence from; not within the compass of; suppos- 
ing the negation of; not by the help of:—ade. Ex- 
ternally ; out of doors. 

To Wiru-sTanv’, v. a. (/rr.. seo To Stand) To 
gxinstand, to oppose, to resist. 

With-stand!-er, 8. An opponent. 

eay~ See Withwind and MWithy in the previous class. 

To WITHER=with-er, v. n. and a. To dry up; 
to fade; to lose animal moisture; to pine away :—act, 
To cause to dry, fade, or pine away. ‘ 

With’-ered-ness, 114: 8. State of being withered. 

WITHERS, &c., WITH Y.—See auder With, prep. 

To WITHHOLD, &c., WITHIN, WITHOUT, 
&c., To WITIISTAND, &c.—Seo under the 
prefix With-, 

WITLESS, &c., WITLING, WITNESS, &c., 
WITTED, WITTY, &c., WITTICISM, WIT: 
TOL, &c.—See with To Wit, Wit, &e. 

WITWAL=vit'-wadl, s. The great spotted wood. 
pecker. 

To WAVE, &c.—See under Wife. 

WIVER, wi'-ver, s. Sort of dragon. (Heraldry.) 

WIZARD=wiz/-ard, s. and a. Originally a wise 
or learned man: see Wisard with Tu Wis, Wise, &c.: 
under the present orthography, a conjurer, an en- 


chanter, a male witch :—adj. Enchauting, overpower- 
ing; haunted by wizards. 


Ta WIZEN, wiz/-zn, 114: v. 2. To shrivel. [Log.]- ~ 


WOAD=woad=waode, s. A plant, the leaves 
which are used in dyeing as the basis of black and blu 
WODANIUM, wé-di/-né-im, #. A malleabh 
metal of a bronze-yellow colour, discovered in an Hun- 
porian mineral, and named after the Saxon deity 
V oden, 

WOE=wo, 108, 189: s. Grief, sorrow; a curse 
in old authors it occurs as an adjective. 

Wo’-ful, 117 a. Sorrowful; calamitous; wretched. 

Wol-ful-ly, ad. In a wofu) manner. 

Wol-ful-ness, s. Misery, calamity. 

Wor’-sr-aonr, (-gin, 107) a. Far gone in woe, 
overwhelmed with sorrow. (Shaks.] 


WOLD, woald, 116: s. A weald, open cuuntry. 


WOLF, wddlf, 116: 8. A fierce wild «mmal of the 
dog kind; any thing ravenous and lestructive; a 
corrosive ulcer, 

Wolf-ish, a, Resembling a wolf in qualities or form : 
Wolv’ish occurs, but is less proper. 

Worw-ram, 2. Literally, wolf's spume,—a name 
given to an ore of tungsten, also call-d mock lead. 

s@™~ Other compounds are Wolf ’-dug, (a large dog kept 
to guard sheep; also a species of dog from a doy and 
a wolf;) Wolf’ sish, (a voraelous fish of the northers 


To Wirn-praw!, 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave ne !rregularity of soand. 


Consonants; mish-tn, t.€. mission, 165: vizh-in, &. e. 
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eens ;) Volf’-net, (a net that takes great numbers:) 
and the names of plants, Wolf’s'-bane, Molf's-iaw, 
Wolf'd-mih, Wolf '-peach, &e. 

Wo1!-veu-ENE”, 8, A name given to the gtutton. 

WOMAN, woon-an, } 8. (The singular is lite- 

WOMEN, wim/’-én, pl. § rally the wumb!-man, 
and the plural wif’-men, which, by the change of f 
into m, for ease of pronunciation, became wiumer ) 
The female of the human race; a grown up female as 
distingtished from a child or girl; ina special seuse, 
a female attendant on a person of rank. 

To Wom/!-an, v. a. To make pliant like a woman. 
(Shaks.] The same author uses /¥om’-arzed, accom- 
panied or united with a woman, 

Ju Wom/-an-ize, v. a. To emasculate, to soften. 

Wom/!-an-ish, a. Suitable to or resembling women. 

Wom!-an-ish-ly, ad. In a womanish manner. 

Wom/’-an-ish-ness, ¢. Quality of being womanish. 

Wom’-an-ly, a. and ad. Becoming a woman, fe- 
minine; not girlish, not childish:—adv, In the manner 
of a woman, effeminately. 

W om’-AN-HOoD, 118: #8. Character and collective 
qualities of a woman: Wor’anherd it the same. (Otis } 

g@~ Wther compounds are /Vom"an-ha'ter; Woman 
kind’; &c. 

WOMB, wom, 116, 156: 8. The place of the 
fetus in the mother; the place where any thing is pro- 
duced; the belly; any cavity. Wombat, ace Sup. 

To Womb, v. a. To enclose; to breed in secret. 
| Shaks.} 

Womd’/-y, (wodm!-2y) a. Capacious, (Shake. 

WOMEN,.—See Woman. 

WON.—Ssee To Win. 

To WON, wun, lil: vm. To dwell. (Milton.] 

Won, s. Dwelling, abode. (Spenser.} 


WONDER, win/-der, 141: 8. The state of mind 
produced by something new, unexpected, and at the 
moment inexplicable; astonishment, amazement; 
cause of wonder, something wonderful; any thiug 
mentioned with wonder. 


Zo Won/-der, v. a. To be strack with wonder; in 
colloquial use, to doubt. 

Won/-der-er, & One who wonders. 

Won’-der-ful, 117: a. Admirable, strange, asto- 


nishing: it occurs in old use fur Wonderfully, 
(2 Chron. ii. 9:) Sir P. Sidney uses the subs, Won’der- 


ness. 

Won’-der-ful-ly, ad, Ina wonderful manner, tu a 
wonderful degree. 

“W@MWon’-der-ment, 8. Astonishment, [Obs. or Vulg.] 

w(on’-drows, 120: a. Admirable, marvellous, sur 

jsing: in old use it often occurs fur JFundruusly, 

W on’-drous-19; In a strange manner. 

@gy- The compounds are /Vor‘der-struck; W’on'’der- 
work'ing ; 8c. 

WON'T, woant, 139: Will not. Colloq.) 

WONT, want, ]41: a. and s. Accustomed, ha- 


bituated: hence Wont'less:—s. Custom, habit. [Ob- 
solescent or Obs.) 


Wont’-ed, a. Wont, accustomed: hence Wontness, 
state of being accustomed to. 

Zo Wont, v. m. To be accustomed, to use, to be 
used; the prefcrié is. I wont. 

To WOO=wi, v. a. and #.. To court, to solicit in 
love; to court solicituusly:;—nex. To make love. 

Wool-er, 8. A lover. 

Woo/-ing-ly, ad. 8o as to invite stay. (Shaks.] 

WOOD, widd, 118: a, Mad, raging. (Obs) 

Wood'-ly, ad. Madly. 

Wood!-ness, s. Anger, madness. [Spenser.] 

WOOD, waded, 118: 8 A large and thick collection 
of growing trees; the substance of trees, timber. 

Wood’-ed, a, Supplied or covered with wvod. 


WOR 


Wood/-en, a. Made of wood; in figurative use 
clumsy, awkward. 

Wood!-y, a. Abounding in wood ; consisting of wood, 
hgnevas; relating to woods, sylvan. 

Wood’-i-ness, s. State of containing mach wood. 

W oov/-nink, 8. A name of the honeysuckle. 

Woon’-cock, s. A migratory bird found here is 
winter: old authors app.y it to a dunce. 

Woov/-.anp, s. and a. Ground covered with woods: 
—aij. Covered with, or belonginz to woods. 

W oov’-note, 8 A wild musical note. (Milton.? 


Woov!-man, i A forest officer; one who fills 
W oovs’-man, J timber; in uld authors, a sportamas, 
a hunter, 


Woov’-pgck-ER, 8. A bird that picks insee's fron 
the bark of trees. 

W oop/-sane, 8. (Wood-wre.) The froth foand ca 
some herbs. {Bucon.] 

Woov’-serg, s. The time when wood is sere or 
dry, as in sammer. [Tusser.] 

W oov’-warp, 8. A warden of the foresta, 

eg Other compounds are /Vood’-anem"o-ne; Weed. 
ashes; Wooa’-coal, (echarcoul:) Wvod’-driah, (dec 
tion of medicinal woods ;) Wood’ fretter, (an insect :) 
¥ood-grouse ; Wood’ -hule,(a place for storing wond ;, 
Wood’-lark, (a apecs of lark ;) /Vood’-lock, (a_pieee 
of elm to keep down the rudder of a ship;) Awd. 
louse, (the millipede;) Woud’-monger: Wood’-cele, 

the ancient forest cuurt:) Woud-nigh€ shade, (a platt:) 


00d’ -aymph ; Voud'-uff ering; Wuod’-pigeos ; We! - 
reeve; Wood'-reck, (sort ashestos;) Woud' +f, 
(a plunt;) H’ved’-sage, (a plant;) sFood’-serrei, (a 


lant ;) JFoud’ stone, (a sub-species of hornstuce ;) 
o0d’-worm; &c. 

WOOER, WOOINGLY.—See under To Woo. 

W OOF .—See under To Weave. 

WOOL, wool, 118: s. The fleece of the 
of some other animals; any short thick hair. 

Wool'-len, a. and s. Made of wool; sometimes 1- 
derstood as wool not finely dressed ; hence, figuratively, 
coarse, of little value :—s. Cloth made of wool. 

Wool!-ly, a. Clothed in wool ; consisting of wool 

Wool’-li-nese, ¢ State of being woolly. 

Wool!-ward, adv. With rough wool next the skis. 
(Obs.} 

Woo1!-veg1, 8. Skin not stripped of wool. 

egy Other compounds are Wool-ball, (a ball of woo!; 
specially a mass found in the stomach of a sherp;) 
Woot -comber; }Fuol’-pack, or Wool’-sack. (a pach of 
wool ; any thing bulky and of litle weight:) Wrel- 
staple, (a city or town where wool was brought to tbe 
hiug’s staple for sale ;) Wvol-stapler, (wholesale deal- 
er in wool ;) /¥Youl’-winder, (a packer of wool;) &e. 

To WOOLD=waald, v. a. To wind a rope, as absut 
a mast. (Sea term.) 

WOOP-+wasp, 8. A bird. 

WOOS=widce, 152: ¢. Seaweed. 

WOOTZ, wots, 143: 8. A very hard kind of steel 
from the East Indies, 

WORD, wurd, 141: «. A vocal siga by which a 
thought is implied; hence Oguratively any intelligent 
sizv; in a strict and special sense, a single of 
speech, and of these emphatically the verb; talk, dis 
conrse 3 oral expression; military token; message: 
affirmation ; promise; Scripture; seoond person of the 
Trinity; motto. 

To Word, v. n. and a, To dispute, (L'Estrange :}— 


act, To express in words; to produce an effect upor 
by words. 


Word’-ing, s. Act or manner of expressing in words 
Word/-er, s. A speaker. [ Whitlock, 1654. } 
Word'-y, a. Verbose ; full of words. 

Word’-i-ness, s. State of abounding in words. 
Word!-ish, a. Respecting words. (Sidney.) 
Word/-less, a. Without speaking, silent. 
Word’-catchi-er, s. One who cavils at words. 


an] 


‘The sskemes entirn, aud the principles t> which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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W ORE.—See Tu Wear. 
fu WORK, wurk, I41: 
L Wrovaur, riwt, 157: 


the revular pret. ap 


Out, to effect: to efface; 
end as materials. 


ovk, s. Toil, labour; state of labuur: bungling at- 
tempt; labour of the needle; any fabric, any thing 
made ; a Jiterary composition; action, operation; ma- 


nagcement, 

Work’-ing, s. Motion, operation; fermentation. 

Work’-ing-day, s Day on which labour is permit- 
te:!, not the Sabbath; hence it is used adjectively to 
siznify gross, common: thevulgar corrupt it to Vurk’y- 
day, which is therefore used as the characteristic word 
by many of our best writers, 

Work’-er, 8. One that works. 

W ork’-m4n, s. An artificer, a mechanic. 

Work’-man-like, a. Skiltal. 

Work’-man-ly,a. and ad. Workmanlike :—ad, In 
a skilful manner. 

Work’-man-ship, s. Manufacture ; the art of work- 
ing; the skill displayed in a work. 

eS Other compounds are Work’-fellow ; Worll-filk ; 
Work’ -house, Giwaly a house for work or a manutae- 
tory; also a house for penitential labour; more cum- 
monly,a parish house of shelter for the r, with 
work piportioned to their capability) Work’-master ; 
Work’-shop; Work’-woman; &e. 

WORLD, wurld, s. The whole system of created 


things; one system of the great wliole; man’s scene : 


of action, the terraqueous globe; hence the present 
stute of existence; a secular life; public life; busi- 

’ ness, trouble of life; great multitude, great Quantity; 
mankind; course of life; practice of life; what the 
world contains; any large tract, as the New World; a 
wouder; time, as “ World without end: it occurs in 
adverbial phrases, as (x the world, in possibility; Fur 
all the world, exactly. 

World’-ly, a. and ad. Belonging to the world, hu. 
man, common; relating to this life in contradistinc 
tion tu the life to cume, secular; bent upon this world, 
not attentive to a future states—adv. Wiih relation to 
the present life. 

World’-l:-ness, s. 
to gain. 

World”-ly-mind/-ed, 115: @. Attentive to this world 
to the exclusion of a proper regard fur the future ; 
hence World’ly-mint” edness, 

World’-ling, s. A worldly-minded mortal, 


WORM, wurm. 141: 8. Any small creeping animal 
either entirely without fect or with very short ones; 
specially, the serpentine harmless creature that lives 
in the earth; hence, from the shape, a serpent, a poi- 
sonous serpent; a silkworm; a destr.ctive grub; 
an animal bred in the body ; somethin tormenting; 
any thing vermiculated, any thing spiral; a small 
worm-like ligament under a doy’s tongue. 

To Worm, v. n. and a. To work slowly, secretly, 
and gradually:—act, To drive or tu draw slowly and 
secretly as by the operation of # ecrew, with cut 
emphatical; to cut frum (a dog) the ligament called 
a worm, 

Worny-eat-en, 114: a. Gnawed by worms; old, 
rorm’-wuod, 118: 8. A bitter plant, named from 
ite supposed virtue to kill worms in the body. 

WORN.—See To Wear, 

WORNIL, wur-nil, « A maggot found in a cow's 


hack. 


To WORRY, war-réy, 141, 129: v.@. To man. 


Quality of being worldly ; addiction 


| v. #% and a. (This 
verb fs also regular.) 
W nrovaurt, rdwt, 126 :! To be in action, to be in 


motion; to move with labour and with some particn- 
lar purpose or tendency defined by the context; to 
labour; to act; to operate; to ferment: (in this sense 
part. are always used ;) toubtain 
by diligence :—act. To make or form by labour; to 
bring into any state by action; to effect; to labour in 
Sune particular manuer, as by the needle; ty operate 
upou; to force; to put into motion ; to exert: Tu work 
To work up, to raise; to ex. 


Or 


gle as u heast its yet liviny prey; to harass or pore. 
cute brutally; to torment, to tease. 

W or’-ri-er, 36: 8. One who wurrics, 

WORSE, wure, 141, 153: @ and ad, A word 
used for the comparative of bad, to signify more bad, 
more ill:—atv. In a worse manner: The worse, the 
loss, not the advantage; sometbing less zoud : /or’ser 
for worse occurs in S akspeare and Dryden, but must 
be deemed a barbarism. 

To Worse, v.a. To put to disadvantage, (Milton :} 
the same author in prose uses Tu Worscen, now ab- 
solete or vulvar, 

Worst, a. and s. Most bad, most ill:—s. The most 
evil state, 

me Worst, v. a. To pat to complete disadvantage, to 

efent. 

WORSHIP, wur'-shYp, 8. Literally, Worth’.ship, 
excellence of character; a title of honour, specially 
addressed to magistrates; in other cases it is often 
applied ironically ; honour paid, civil deference ; sub- 
missive respect; religions respect, adoration. 

To Wor'-ship, v. a. and n. To treat with titles of 
worship, to respect, to honour; to venerate with reli- 
Sious rites, to adore; to idolize :—reu. To perform 
acts of adoration, 

Wor'’-ship- t, & Adorer, one that worships. 

Wor'-ship-fal, 117: a. Claiming respect by any 
character or dignity; it is specially applied to mayis 
tritea and to corporate bodies: it is ofien a term of 
ironical respect. 


Wor'-ship-ful-ly, ad. Respectfully. 

WORST, &c.—See under Worse. 

WORSTED, woor’-stéd, 116: 8. and a Yarn 
‘On from combed woo] ;—adj. Consisting of worsted. 

WORT, wurt, 141: 2. Originally, a general name 
for a herb, and still so when used in composition; a 
plant of the cabbage kind; unfermented beer. 

To WORTH, wurti, v.a. To betide, as ‘' Woe 


worth the day!’ (Obs.) @g~As a termination, sce 
before the Dictionary. 

WORTH =wurth, s. and a. Value, that quality of a 
thing which renders it useful, or will produce an 
equivalent gond in some other thing ; importance ; 
moral excellence adj. Equal in value to; deserving 


of, either in a guod ur bad sense; equal in posses- 
sions to. 


Worth’-less, a. Having no worth. 

Worth’-less-ness, 8. Quality of being worthless. 

Wor’-ruy, ( war'-th¢y) a.ands. Having worth ; 
deserving, with of befure the thing deserved, whether 
Good or bad; suitable; valuable; noble; ilustrious 


Virtuous; often with an ir sical Meaning:—s. <A 

worthy or eminent person. 

To Wor’-thy, v.a. To render worthy. [Shaks.} 

Wor'-thi-ly, ad. In & worthy manner. 

Wor’-thi-ness, s. State of being worthy, desert. 

To WOT.—See under To Weet. 

WOULD.—Seo under To Will. 

Would'-ing, (wodd/-ing, 127) 8, Motion of desire 
Obs. 

ould! be, a. Vainly pretended to be. 

WOUND.—See To Wind. 


WOUND, waitnd, 125,127: #8 <A hurt to the 
animal frame by violence. 

To Wound, v. a. To hurt by violence. 

Wound’-ing, s. Hurt; injury. 

Wound’-er, e. One that wounda. 

Wound’-less, a. Exempt from wounds. 

Wound’-wort, 141: s. A plant. 

Wounp-y, ( wownd'-dy,) a. Excessive, as“ awoundy 


deal’® [An old-fashioned vulgar word, which follc ws 
the old-fushioned pronunciativn of its primitive. j 


WOVE, WOVEN.—See To Weave. 
WOX, WOX EN.—See To Wax. (Obs. } 


The sign = le used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
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WRACK, To WRACK, &c.—See To Wreck, &c. 

WRAITH, rath, 157: s. The apparition of a 
person about to die, a northern superstition. 

To WRANGLE, rang’-gl, 157, 158, 101: v. 2. 
and a. To altercate; to diapute pecvishly; to squabble ; 
—act. To involve in quarrel or dispute. 

Wran'-gle, s A quarrel, a perverse dispute. 

Wran'-gling, 8. Altercation, squabble. 

Wran!-gler, 36: 8. A perverse disputative person; a 

-name, with the epithet senior, piven at Cambridge to 
the student who passes the best examination in the 
senate-house; the others being called second wrangler, 


c. 

To WRAP, rap, 157: v. a. (Wrapped is pr- 
perly pronounced but wrongly spelled Wrapt.) To 
roll together; to involve; to comprise, to enclose: Tv 
Wrap up, to involve totally. It may he met with im- 
properly used for Tu Rap, to snatch up miraculously, 
to snatch away by passion or ecstasy. 


Wrap’-ping, s. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

Wrap!-per, s. One that wraps; a wrapping. 

Wrap’ ras-cal,s. An old cant name for a coarse 
upper cuat. 

WRATH, rawth, 140: ¢. Anger, fury, rage. 

Wrath'-ful, 117: a. Angry; raging. 

WWeath'-ful-ly, ad. Furiously. 

Wrath'-less, a. Free from anger. 

Worn, (roth=rawth, 17) a. Wrathful, angry. 

To WRAWL, raul, v. n. To cry asa cat. (Spens.] 

To WREAK, reak, 157: va. (J wroke and the part. 
Wro'ken are quite obs.; and the verb is vow regular.) 
To execute with a purpose of venyeance, to inflict; it 
may be found mistakenly written for Tu Reck. 

Wreak, s. Revenge; vengeance; passion. 

Wreak'-ful, 117: a. Revengeful, angry. [Obs.] 

Wreak/-less, a. Unrevengeful, weak. 

WREATH, reath, 157: 8. (Compare To Writhe.) 
Something curled or twisted; a garland, a chaplet. 

To Waeatn, (réathe, 137) v. a. and n. To twist, 


to interweave; to encircle asa garland; to writhe: 
—neu, To be intertwined. 


Wreath’- ,» a. Twisted ; covered with a wreath. 


WRECK, réck, 157 : 8. (This word, by old authors, 
was as commonly written Wrack.) Destruction by 
being driven on rocks or shallows at sea; dissolu- 
tion by violence; ruin, destruction ; the thing wrecked: 
it occurs, probably by misprint, for Wreak, and some- 
times for Rack, (vapour.) 

To Wreck, v. a. and . To destroy by dashing on 
rocks; to ruin: it is sometimes ignorantly used for 


~~ ~ To Wreak :—neu. To suffer wreck or ruin. 


WWreck’-er, 8. One who plunders wrecks. 
Wreck’-ful, 117: a. Causing wreck. (Spenser.] 
WREN, rén, 157: s. A small bird. 

To WRENCH, réntch, 157: v. a. To pull with a 


twist; to strain ; to sprain. 

Wrench, s. A twist; asprain; a screwing instrument: 
in obsolete senses, means of compulsion ; subtilty. 

To WREST, rést, 157: v.a. To twist, to wring ; 
to take by violence; to distort. 

West, 8. Distortion: Spenser uses it for active mov- 
ing power ; Shakspeare for an instrument to tune with. 

Wrest'-er, 8. One who wrests. 

To Wres’-71.8, (r&és‘-sl, 156, 101) v.12. To con. 
tend by grappling and trying to throw down; to 
struggle, followed by with: it sometimes appears active 
by ellipsis of a preposition. 

Wres'-iling, s. Contention by grappling ; struggle ; 
strife; altercation. 

Wres’-tHer, 36: 8. One who wrestles. 

WRETCH, rétch, 157: s. A miserable person, 


applied either with pity or opprobrium ; a worthless 


WRO 


person ; .tis eomctimes used with ironica. pity of eco 
tempt; iv ald use it appears to have been sometimes 
applicd with tenderness, as we now say poor tiiag! 

Wretch’-ed, a. Miserable; calamitous; worthless, 
despicable. 

Wretch'-ed-ly, ad. In a wretched manner. 

Wretch’-ed-ness, s. Extreme misery; meanness; 
despicableness. 

WRETCHLESS, rétch/-l&ss, a. Reckless, [Ham. 
mond :} and so Wretch’lessress for Recklesscess 
which see. 

To WRIGGLE, rig’-gl, 157, 101: v.-. and a. 
(To Wrig is found in some old authors.) To move !te 
body to and fro with short motions:—act. To put ut 
a quick reciprocating motion. 

Wriy’-gle, a. and s. Pliant:—s. The motion e 
one that wriggies. 

Wrig'-gier, 36: 8. One who wriggles. 

WRIGHT, rite, 157, 115, 162: 8. A workman, 
ab artificer, a manufacturer. 

To WRING, ring, | 157: v. a. and #. To twist: 
I Wruna, rung, ) to force by contortion; w 

Wruna, rung, } squeeze; to writhe; to pinch; 
to distress; to pervert :—acu. To writhe, to twist 

Wring, s. Action of anguish. 

Wring’-ing, 72: s. Action, as of the pressed hans 
iu anguish, 

Wring’-er, 36: 8. One who wrings; specially, oo 
who wrings clothes. 

WRINKLE, ring’-kl, 157,101: 8. A corrgatia 
or furrow, as of the face; a rumple of cloth; aay 
roughness. 

To Wrin'-kle, v. a. and 2. To contract into wrinkles: 
to make uneven :—seu. To shrink into wrinkles, 

WRIST, rist, 157: s. The joint uniting the based 
to the arm. 

Wrist/-band, (collog. riz'-band, 156, 141) « 
The hand of a shirt-sleeve. 

W RIT .—See in the next class. 


To WRITE, rite, v.a. and n. (Writ is vo 
1] Wrote, rote, longer used for the pret. and 
Warir-teEn, rit’-tn,} parf., though found in suze 
of our best authors; and Wrote, for the part. is a 
barbarism.) To express by means of letters; to tell by 
letters; toengrave; to impress durably; to produce 
as un author :—neu. To perform the act of writing; to 
ac. ad au author; to tell in books; to send letier: to 
compose: To write one’s self is to style or call one't 
self: from the verb, Pope, in a familiar letter, cuins 
the adjective Wri‘tative, as opposed to Talk’atire, 

Wri'-ting, a. and s. Used for writing, teaching 
writing:—s. Act of forming letters; any thing writteu; 
a book; an inscription ; in the plural, legal insirc- 
ments. 

Wri'-ter, s. One that writes ; an author; a clerk. 

Wait, 8. That which is written, Scripture: in law, a 

recept by which some one is summoned; a legal 
ostrument. 2 

To WRITHE, rithe, 157: v. a. and #. To twis, 
to wrest, to distort :—neu. To be convolved with aguny 
or torture. 

To Wri'-TuH.E, 101: v.a. To wrinkle. [Obs 

Wriz'-zled, a. Corruption of Writhied. (Spenser) 

WROKEN, ro’-kn.—Sce To Wreak. [Obs.] 


WRONG, rong, 157: a., ad. and «&. Not right; 
unfit: unjust; untrue:—ade. Not rightly, amiss :—« 
Deviation from right ; error; injury, injustice. 

To H’rong, v.a. To injure, to do injustice to. 

Wrong’-er, 72, 36 : 8. One who wrongs. 

Wrony’-ly, ad. In a wroug manner. 

Wrong'-ness, s. Wrong disposition. [Bp. Butler.) 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictiunary. 


Bowels: gat’-wiy: chaip'-ma@n: pd-pa!: lw: 
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yood : j'00, t. ¢, jew, 55: are, i, Ke. waste, 171, 


x—yY 


Injurious, 
ad. Unjustly, 
&. Void of wrung. 


33% ong’-ful, 117: @. 
on y’-ful-ly, 
F¥ ron p’-less, 


Wrong ’-less-ly, ad. Without wronging any. (Sidney.) 
"F1 on y'-head-ed, (-héd-8d, 120) a. Perverse in 


understanding: Wrong head is the same 
W ROTE.— seu To Write. 


W ROTH —See under Wrath. 

w ROUGHT.— see To Work. 

WR U NG.—See To Wring. 

WRY, ry, 157: a, Twisted, wrested ; perverted. 

To FPry, ve nm. and a. To bewrithed and contorted 

—act. To make to deviate ; to distort, 

FV vy’ -ness, s. State of being awry or distorted. 

RY’-NECK, 8. A distorted neck 


X is popularly the twenty-second letter of the alphabet, 
though really the twenty-fourth: see W: at the be- 
pooping of words it is pronounced as Z; but elsewhere 

8 subject to such changes us 


equivalent 


to ks or yz, 
these letters 


are liable to: see Prin. 154 


com pounds of Christ, as Xtmas, Xtian. 
XANTHOGEN, zan!-thd-jén, s. The base of an 
acid procured by the action and reaction of carburet 


of sulphur and potash, and taking its name from the 
yellow colour of some of its compuunds, 


Xan!-thide, s. A compound of xanthogen and a me. 
tal, with no sensible properties of an acid. 

XEBEC, zeé-béck, s. A small three-masted vessel 
used in the Mediterranean. 

XENIUM, ze’-néd-aim, s. (pé. Xe’-ni-a.) A pre- 
sent given to a guest or strangers or to a foreiyn 
ambassador. 

Xx-Nop’-o-cHy, (-kéy, 161) 87: «, Hospitality to 
strangers. , 

X ERODES, zd-r5/-ddez, 101: «. Something of a 
drying nature, applied Specially to a dry tumor, 
B/-RO-cOL-L¥R"- rua, 90, 129: #. A dry colly- 
rium or eye-salve, ; 

Xz!-Ro-my-RuM, #. A drying ointment. 

Xk-RoPH’-4-G y, ( zd-rdf-d-jdy, 163) s. The eating 


of dry meaty, a sort of fust among the primitive 
Christians, 


XE-ROPH!-THAL-MY, s. A dry soreness of the eyes. 

Xe-nv-res,(-tdez, 101) & A dry habit of body 

XIPHIAS, zif’-d-dss, 163: 8. The sword-fish ; 
also a comet shaped like a sword. 


Xi-pHow/-Es, (-4z, 101) 8. The swon-formed 
cartilage or gristle of the breast-bone : also called the 
Xiph'-oid. 

XYLOGRAPHY, zi-lég’-rd-fly 87, 163: ». 
Wood-engraving. 

Xy-1.u'-PI-4, 8. Bitter wood. (Bot.] 

XYSTER, zis‘’-ter, 2. A surgeon’s instrament for 
scraping and shaving bones. 


XYSTUS, zis’-tus, s. A walking place or gallery. 
ee eee 


Y. 


Y is popnlarly the twenty-third letter of the alphabet, 
though really the twenty-fif_ i: see W: it is but ano- 
ther form of I, being subject to all the changes of this 


unjust. OrWrongows. 


; it is applied as the 
mame ofa bird: Wry'necked, (a) having a wry neck. 


As a con- 
traction or sign it is a Roman numeral for ten: and 
in composition with ¢ and other letters it stands for 


{To YAWN=yiun, v. ne 


YE 


letter. At the beginning of syllables, whenever the 
letter following it is a vowel, it now takes the sound 
formerly denoted by J, and is a consonant, being the 
58th element of the schemvs prefixed: see 58: 
also Principles 3, 4, 15, i6, and 146. 
Y-, 4,105: a Prefix chiefly of participles and pre: 
terits, occurring in old authors, auymenting the svlla- 
bles with uo other effect at present than of giving a 
quaintness suitable for some species of poetry, 
YACHT, yét, [Dutch] s. A small ship for plea- 


sure, passage, or state. 
YAGER, yaw’-guer, [Ger.] 8. A horsemun. 


YAHOO, yi-hoo, 8. A word said to have been 
coined by Swift: Chesterfield uses it for a savage, or 
one like a savage, 


YAM=yim, s. A large esculent root growing in 
tropical climates, 


YANKEE, yang’-kdy, 158: 3. A 


cant name for an 
Anglo-American, imitated from the Indian mispronun- 
ciation of the word Engiish> in America, the nha bit- 
ants ouly of the Eastern states are called by this name. 
To YA P=yap, v. n. To yelp, to bark, (L’Estrange.” 
YARD=yard, 33: s, Inclosed ground adjoining a 
house. 
YARD=yard, #. A measure of three feet ; a pole as 
for measuring a yard; the supports of sails, 
¢@ The compounds are Yard’-arm. (one half the yard 
supporting asail;) Yard’-dund, (a quantity of land va- 
rying at diferent places frum 13 ty 40 acres;) Yard’. 
wand, (a wand to measure with 3) &e. 
YARE=yare, a. Ready, dexterous, eager. (Obs.] 
Yare’/-ly, ad, Dexterously, skilfully. (Shaks.] 


YARN=yarn, 33: s. Spun wool; woollen thread ; 
one of the threads of which a rope is com posed. 

To YARR=yar, v. n. To growl or snarl. (Ainsw.] 

YARROW, yar/-rd, 129, 125: 8, A plant which 
grows on dry banks, otherwise called Millefvil. 

YATE= yate, 8. Gate, (Spenser.] 

YAW=yav, s. The African name of a raspberry: in 


the plural, a severe cutaneous disease Lrought from 
Africa into the West Indies. 


To YAW=yaw, v. m. To deviate from the 
course, applied to a ship. 

YAWL=yiul, 8. A small ship-boat. 

To YAWL=yaul, v.n. To yell (Quarles, 1620.] 

To gape, to Oscitate ; to 
open wide; to express desire by yawning. 
awn, s. An Involumary opening of the mouth from 
drowsiness or lassitude; hiatus. 

Yawn’-ing, a. and s. Sleepy, drowsy :—s. Act of 
gaping. 

YCLAD, é-clid’, a. (See ¥-.) Clad. [Shaka] 

Y-cierep’, (d-clépt/, 135, 114, 143) part. (See 
Y-: see also Tu Clepe.) Called, named. ( Milton.) 

Y-prap’/, part, Dreaded. (Spenser.] 

YE=yée, or yd, 176: pron, 

of Thou: it is never used but 


line of her 


The nominative plural 
when the plural is really 
meant, and generally only in the solemn style. 

You, yo, yoo, yd, 125, 176: pron. The nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of Thou : it is very often used 
for Thou or Thee, but alw aya, properly, witha plural 
c nstruction: see Thou: the first mode of pronuncia- 
tion occurs only in case of emphasis; the secund and 
third, with varions degrees of distinctness, are the 
usual modes,— the more distinct mode belonginy rather 
to the nominative case, the less distinet to the ac- 
cusative. 


Your, ydor, yoor, yur, 176: pron. The possessive form 
of You when the thiny possessed follows; otherwise the 
possessive is Yours; the first mode of pronunciation 
occurs only in case of emphasis; the second and 
third, with various degrees of distinctness, are the usual 
modes. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irrecularity of sound. 


Consonants ¢ 
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mish-un, t. e. mission, 165: vishetn, #, e. ttston, 165), thtn, 1662 then, 166, 


see 


YER 


Your-self’, pron. The reciprocal form of You when 
' used for Thou ot Thee. 


Your-selves’, 143: pron. The reciprocal form of 


You when strictly used. 

YEA. yay. 100: ad. Yes; correlative to Nay. 

To YEAD.—See To Yede. 

To YEAN=yean, v. 2. To bring forth young, as a 
sheep: hence Yeaned, brought forth. 

Yean’-ling, s. A young sheep, 

YEAR=yere, s. The space in which the sun moves 
throngh the twelve signs of the ecliptic: itis eed a 


improperly used tur the plural withvut the plural ter- 
miuvation: Ja years, oli. 


Yeared, 114: a. Containing years. [Disused.) 

Year’-ly, a. and ad, Annual :—adv. Anoually. 

Yearling, s. and a. A,beast a year old:—ad). Be- 
ing a year old. 


Yuar’-Bpook, 118: 8. One of the books of law re- 
ports fiom Ed. TL. to Hen. VIL, which were taken at 
the expense of the crown, and publisheu aaaualiy. 


To YEARN, yern, 131: v.98 anda. To feel great 
internal upeasiness as from longing, from tenderiess, 
or pity :—act. To cause to yearn, to grieve, to vex. 


Yearn/-ing, 8. State of being moved with pity, ten- 
derness, or longing desire. 

Yearn’-ful, 117: a. Mouruful. (Obs.} 

YEAST=yeéast, s. Barm used for leavening bread ; 


froth. spume. @37~ Theold spelling and pronunciatiun, 
Yest, seem to have quite yielded to those here given. 


Yust’-y, a, Frothy, spumy, foamy. (Shaks.] 

Tu YEDE=yed, } v. n. To go, to mz h. 
1 Yone, yéd, 135: J [Spenser.) 

Y ELK.—Sve Yolk. 

To YELL=vél, 155: v. n. and a. To ery out with 
a hideous nvise:—act ‘To utter with a yell. 

Yell, #. A loud hidcous outcry. 

YELLOW, yél-16, 125: a. and s. Being of a 


bright gold-like colour:—e. Yellow colour: in’ the 
plural number, a disease of horses. 

Zo Yel!-low, v.a.and n. To render yellow. [Shaks.] 
—neu, (Dyer.) To grow yellow. 

Yel’-low-ness, s. The quality of being yellow: ft is 
used by Shakspeare to imply jealousy. 

Yel/-low-ish, a. Somewhat yclow. 


ee TOE low-ish-ness, s. Quality of being yellowish. 


ezy° The compounds are aaa eer ceant name fora 
guinea or other gold coin:) Yelluw-fe’ver, (a maliz- 
uant disease;) Yel’ low-golds’, (a Nower;) Yel’luw- 
ham’ mer, (a bird;) &c. 

o YELP=yélp, v. 2. To baik as « beagle hound 
after his prey. 

YEOMAN, yo’-man, 108: 8. A man of common 
rank who by any circumstance of employment or pos- 
Sessions cones next in degree below a gentleman; 
hencea man cf small estate in land; an upper servaut 
iu a nobleman's family; a ceremonious title given to 
solojers as tur their manly bearing: at present, un 
officer of the king's household 3 a special title of cer- 
tain inferior tilitary attendants, who are called Yeo- 
men of the guard, 


Yeo'-man-ly, a. Pertaining to a yeorian. 

Yeo'-man-ry, a The collective body of yeomen. 

To YERK=verk, 35: » a and #. To jerk; to 
lash :—neu. [B. aud Fl.) To move as witb jerks. 

Yerk, s. A jerk, « quick motion. 

To Y ERN.—See To Yearn. 


YOU 


YES=yés, 152: ad. A term of affismation 


. 
. 


SS Sy 


affirmative particle opposed to No: (see No.) Zee 
so; not only so. but more. 


YEST, YESTY.—See Yeast. 

YESTER=yés'-ter, a. That was next before th 
present day, as Yester sun. {Dryden ] 

Yes'-rEx-pay, 8. and ad, The day before the pS 
sent :—adv, On the day last past. 

Yrs/-Teu-nreur’, (-pite, 115) 8. aud ad. The lat 
night :—adv. On the last night. 

YET=yét, conj. and ad. Nevertheless, notvit 
standing, however:—aiv, Beside; still; once again: 
at this present time; at least; in a new degree; aftt 
all; hitherto, sometimes with as before it. 


YEVEN=yév/-vn. Used for Given, by Spenser. 
YEW=yos, 110: 5. A tree of tough woud used fr 


pal and by ancient custom much planted in chercd 

yards, 

Yew/-en, a. Made of yew. 

YEX, yécks, 188: s. (Also called Yux.) The hie 
cup: hence Jo Yer, to have the hiccup. (1609. 

YFERE, é-f€r2’, ad. Together. [ Spenser.} 

To YIELD, yecld, 103: v.a.and n. ¢ Fold. t: 
Yielded, is quite obs.) To produce ; to render: te affe:d; 
to resign, to surrender; to concede; to grant; to emit 
—nen. To give up; to submit; to give way or place. 

Yeeld’-er, #. One who yields. 

Yield’-ing, a. and s. Flexible, accommodating :—% 
Act of producing ; submission. 

Yie.d‘-ing-ly, ad. With compliance. 

Yeeld’-ing-ness, 8. Disposition to yield. [Palev.} 

Yield’-ance, s. A yielding. (Bp. Hall.) 

YOKE=yoke, s. The wouden bandage placed on the 
necks of draught oxer to unite them; a mark of st 
vitud* or slavery; a chain, a bond; a couple, a pat, 
in which sense it is used in the plural with the singw 
lar termination. 

To Yoke, v. a. To put a yoke on; to couple; fo eF 
slave; to restrain: Milton uses Yokiag (the partic 
ple) with a neuter sense, 


@a°~ The compounds are Voke’“mate or Yuhe'-fellow: 
Yohe’-elm (a tree) is probably no relativn, 

YOL D.—S8ee To Yield. (Spenser. ] 

YOLK, yoks, 116, 139: #. (The old form Yell 
appears to have gone out of use.) The yellow part of 
au ecg: some botanists apply the word toa correspoad- 
eut part in plauts, 

YON=yon, a. Yon, or Yunder. 

Yon’-der, a. Being at a distance within view: Ford 
is the same, but uut of use. 

YON D=-ynd, a. Mad, farious: it may be allied to 


the previous words with the senge of having the mind 
at a distance or alienated. {Spenser.} 


YORE=yor, ad. Long: Of yore, of old tie, 


lony ugo. 

YO Uo aed under Ye. 

YOUNG, yung, 120: a. and s. Being in the fist 
part of life, as opposed to old: it is also applied 


to vegetable life; ignorant, weak :—s. The offspring 
of animals collectively. 


Young’-ish, 72: a. Somewhat young. 

Youn'-ger, (yting’-guer) } 158, 773 The comps 
Youn. gest, (yung’-guést) rative and superlative & 
ounyg, 


Young’-ly, a. and ad. Youthful, [Gower :}—a0'. 
{Shaks.} Early in life, 


Young’-ling, 8 Any creature in the first part of il 
Youngth, s. Youth. [Spenser. ] 

Youn g’-ster, s. A young person in contem ;t. 
Young’-ker, 158: s. A youzgster. 


The schemes entire, and the principles (o which the numbers refer, precede the Dicuwaary. 


Vowels: giate’-way: chip man pd-pa’: Mw: 


62. 


Bd t 75, i.e. few, 55: a, 6,4, Ke. mute, 17), 


ee ae 


ZEN 


YOUR, YOURS, Y JURSELF, &c.—See with 
Ye. 
YOUTH, yous, 125: . The partof life succeeding to 


ehildhood and adolescence, generally reckoned {rom 


fourteen to twentyight; a young man; young people 


collectively. 
Yoath’-ly, a. Young. (Obs) In the Spectator we 
find Youthier as from Youthy. 
Youth’-ful, 117: a. Young; 
of life; vigorous as in youth. 
Youth'-ful-ly, ac. In a youthful manner. 
Youth'-hood, 118: «#. State of youth. (Cheyne.] 
YPIGHUIT, é-pit’, 115: part. (See Y-.) Fixed as 
by pitching. (Spenser. ) 
YITRIA, it'-tré-d,s. One of the earths, (named from 


¥tterby,a quarry in Sweden,) having the appearance of 


a fine white powder, with no taste or smell; it com- 
bines with acids and forms salts. 
¥v-tri-ous, 120: a. Pertaining to yttria. 
Yt’-tri-um, s. The metallic base of yttria. 
YULE=yuk, s. The name of either of the two 
great feasts of the year in ancient times, Lammas-tile 
and Christmas, but used mostly with reference to the 
latter, 
WYUX.—See Yex. 


ps 
Li. 
Z is popularly the twenty-fourth letter of the alphabet, 


though really the twenty-sixth: see W: its sound is 
the 60th element of the schemes prefixed. As an 


abbreviation or sign, it sometimes stands tor 2,000, ZZ 


was a sign or character used for myrrh. 

ZACCHO, zic'’-ké, 161: 8. The lowest part of the 
pedestal of a column. 

ZAFFRE., zaf’-fur, 159: 8s. The residuum of cobalt 
after the vulatile matters have been expelled by cal- 
cination. 

ZANY, za’-néy s. A merry-andrew, a buffuon. 

To Za!-ny, v. a. To mimi: (B. and ¥1.) 

ZARNICH, zar’-nick, 161: s. The name of a 
genus of fossils that burn with a whitish flame and 
a smell like yurlic. 

ZEA=ze"-d, s. The generic name of maize. 

Ze’-ine, 105: 8. A yellow substance approaching in 
its nature to gluten, obtained from maize, 

ZEAL=zeal, s. Passionate ardour in some pursuit, 
or iu support of some cause. 

Zri.'-ous, (7€l’-s, 136, 120) a. Having seal. 

Zeal!-ows-ly, ad. In a zealous manner. 

Zeal’-ous-ness, 8. Zeal. 

Zeal'-ot, 18: s. One carried away by zeal, generally 
used in dispraise. 

Zea\'-ot-ry, 8. Behaviour of a zealot. (Bp. Taylor.] 

Zeal-ot/-i-cal, a. Perniciously zealous. (Strype.J 

ZEBRA=zé-brd, s. An African animal like an 
ass, but beautifully striped. 

ZEBU=ze'-bd, s. A small East Indian bison or 
sort of ox, with a hump on his shoulders, 

ZECHIN, ze’-kin, 161: s. A sequin. 

ZED=z2éd, 8. The name of the letter Z. 


ZEDOARY, zéd/-d-dr-dy, s. A medicinal root 
growing in the East Indies, 

ZEIN E.—See under Zea. 

ZEN D=zénd, s. The language of the Magi and an- 
ofent fire. worshippers of Persin. Zeudic,a. Zendiam, s. 

Zend’-a-vest"-a, 8: The sacred book of the modern 
fire-worshippers, ascribed to Zoroaster. 

ZENITH=zén'-i&, 8. The poiut overhead opposite 
tu the nadir. 


suitable to the first part 


ZOO 


ZEOLITE x2@-5-lite, s. ‘Lhe generic name of m*é- 
nerals that appear to froth or byil under the action of 
the blowpipe. : 


Ze'-o-lit’-ic, 88: a. Pertaining to zeolite. 
Ze’-v-lit”-i-form, a. Having the furm of zeolite. 


ZEPHYR, zéf’-er, 163: 8. Strictly, the west wind 
poetically, any mild soft winds: the fuil Latiu name 
which Milton uses is Zeph’yrus. 


ZERO=zerr’-4, 8. Cipher or 0; hence, the com- 
mencement of a scale, especially of a thermometer: 
the zero of Fahrenheit is fixed at the point at which 
Mercury stands wheu immersed in a mixture of snow 
ane common salt; that of Reaumur is fixed at 
freezing: point, or thirty-two degrees of Fahreuheit. 


ZEST=zést, s. A picce of orange or lemon pecl 
used to five flavour to liquor; hence, # taste added 
for a relish ; a relish :—To Zest, to rive a relish to, 


ZETETIC=zé-tét-ick. a. That seeks, that pro- 
ceeds by inquiry, as the Zeletie meihod in mathe: 
matics: the ancieut Pyrrhonists were called Zetstics, 
or seekers. 


ZEUGMA=zugw’-md, 110: s. An understood 
Junction of words which are under the same circum- 
stances of construction, by which a verb, adjective, or 
other part of speech agreeing grammaticaily with one, 
is seferred by the sense to the other, whether gram. 
matically corresponeut or not; as “flere was her 
chariot, here her weapons,” where the verb agreeing 
with chariot is referred by zeugma to the substantive 
wenpons, 


‘“Z1G-ZAG=zig’-zig, s. and a. A line moving in 


and out with sharp angles :—ad. Having short turns 
Yo Zig/-zag, v. a. To form into sharp turns. 
ZIMOME=zi’-mémg, s. A constituent of the gluten 
of wheat and of other vegetable productivus. 
ZINC, zingk, 158: s. A metal of a brilliant white 
colour witha shade of b'ue. Henee, Zincog’ raphy, 
Zinc'-ky, a. Pertaining to or appearing like zinc. 
ZIRCON =zer’-con, 18: 8. A mineral of the gem 
order found ut Ceylon. 
Zir-co’-ni-a, 90: s. An earth obtained from zi:cou. 
Zir-co'-ni-um, #. The metallic base of zirconia. 
Zir’-co-nite, #. A variety of zircon. 
ZOCLE, zic!-kl, 101: 8. A small pedestal to sup- 
port a bust or statue; also called a Zoc’culo. 
ZODIAC, 20/-dé-dck, s. A great cirele of the 
heavens extending in breadth 10° 0.. each side of the 
ecliptic, and comprehending all the constellations 


through which the sun passes: it is used by Milton 
for a girdle. 


Zo-di'-a-cal, 84: a. Retating to the zodiac, 


ZONE=zons, s. A girdle; hence, a division of the 
earth, as the torrid zone, the two temperate, and the 
two frigid zones; circuit, circumference. 

Zoned, 114: a. Wearing a zone. 


Zo!-nar, &. A girdle which the Christians and Jews 
of the Levant are obliged to wear to distinguish them 
from Mahometans. 


description of animals; zoulogy. See other words in S, 
Zo-og’-ra-pher, 8. A roologist. 
Zo’-0-L1T, 8. The fossil remains of a petrified animal. 


Zo-01/'-0-ay, 87: 8. The natural history of the 
animal kingdom ; with a less extensive meaning, the 
natural history of Seapeds: and so distinguished 
from Ornithology, Ichthyology, Entomology, &c., which 
in the larger meaning of the word are subdivisions of 
Zoviogy. . 

Zo-ol'-v-yist, 8. One versed in zoology. 

Zo'-o-log”-i-cal, a. Pertaining to avology. 

Zu!-0-log’-t-cal-ly, ad. According to zoology. 

Zo-on’-1c, 88: a. The epithet of an acid obtam 4 
from animal substances, 


The sign = is used aNer miss of spelling tha hace no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-un, t, ©, missian 185: 
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vizh-un, &. ¢, wsion, 165: din. 166: then.) 166, 


ZUF 


Zo-ON’-O-M FY, 8. The laws of animal life 

Zo’-0-rHoR"-1¢, (-fdr/-ick, 88) a. An epithet ap- 
plied to a column supporting the statue of an animal. 

Zo-oph’-o-rus, 8. An ornament bearing animuls, the 
ancient name of the frieze. [Archit.] p/. Zoophori. 

Zo'-O-PHYTE, (-fite, 163) 8. A body supposed to 
partake of the nature both of an animal and a ve- 
getable. 

Zo'-0-phy-tol”-o-gy, &. Natural history of zoophytes. 

ZO0-OT'-O-MY, 8. The anatomy of brute animals; 
com ive anatomy. 

Zo-ot’-o-mist, 8. One skilled in zootomy. 

ZOUNDS, zowndz, 143: tnterj. A contraction 
of “ Gud's wounds,” used originally as an oath; it now 
expresses anger or wonder. 

ZUFOLO, z06f"-d-14, [Ital.] s. A little flute or 
flazeolet used to teach singing birds. 


ZYG 


ZUMIC =zu’-mick, a. An epithet of an acil pro 
cured from many ascescent vegetable substances. 

Zu'-mate, s. A compound of zumic acid and a sr 
fiable base. 

ZyY-MOL/-0-GY, 8. The doctrine of fermentation. 

@= This word, by having y in the first syllable wher 
the previous words have a, correctly follows the & 
dinary mode of transferring Greek into Latin ortic 
graphy, and thence into Enylish. 

Zy’-mo-sim”-e-ter, 8. An instrument for measunny 
the degree of fermentation. 

ZYGOMATIC, 2i’-gé-mit’-ick, 88: a. ‘Cox 
pare reat pees An epithet of that which belongs tu 
or resembles a yoke, as the zygomatic processes ia 
anatomy. Zy-go’-ma,s. Zy-go’-ma-ta, pi. 

Zy'-go-dac”-ty-lous, 120: a. Having the toes 
yoked, or in pairs, two before and two behind, as tx 
parrot. Zyg’-o-dac’-tyles are climbing birds, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels: git'-wdy: chip'-man: pd-pi’: law: godd: i300, t. €. jew, 55: a ¢, 4, &e. mate, 17]. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE PREVIOUS DICTIONARY, pp. 1—¢96, 


oo. For the Supplement to the Index of Common Terminations (xlix—lIxiv.), see Ixv., &e., before the 
cttonary. 

The References throughout the Supplement are to the Previous Dictionary, unlesg the abbreviation Supp., Sup., 
er S. indicate the contrary, 

General notices equally applicable to the Supplement will be found at the head of the Dictionary, 


“ACC ACR 


ABAJOUR, &b/.d-joor, 132: 4. 4 sloping aperture ACEPHALOUS. See in Dict. 
for light and air in a prison or vault. 4-CEPH!-4-LANS, 8. pl. Headless creatures, applied 
To ABATE, See in Dice. to a class of mollusks, as the oyster, lamp-cockle, &ce. 
«f-ba!-ta-ble, 101: a. That may be abated. Me naturalists nse the term A-ceph’-a-lo-phures, to 
ABDOMINAL. See in Dict, Abdominals are an include the same class and another, 
order of malacopterygions fishes named from those Sasser, 94: 4. Generic term for the 
Whose ventral fins are under the abdumen: maple. " jas 
ABERDEVINE=4-ber/-de-vine, # A small | Ac/-er-a"-ceous, (-a/.8 ts, 147)a@. Epithet of a 
8reen and yellow finch, the European siskin. small natural order of trevs Including the maple. 
ABIETIC, d’-bé-6t!-ick, &8: a, Epithet of an 4-cer!-ic, 88: a, Epithet of anacid from the maple, 
acid extracted from the pinus ahiec. ACERAN= a/-sér-@n, 8. Acerans are a family of 
ABRANCHIAN, d-brang!-ké-dn, 158, 161: ¢, ing wi 
Abranchians are worms and leeches xo named as an 
order, from their being without gills. See A-. 
ABSURD. See in Dict. Reove'rio ap ABSUR’DUM, 
is an argument that proves @ proposition by showing 
the absurdity of any other that Contradicts jt. 
To ABY =deby/, v. To abide; to pay. (Spens.] 
ACALEPHAN, d-cil/-d-tan, 163; 8. Acalephang 
Aro aquatic and mariue zoophites named a8 resembling 
Stinging nettles in their effect on the shin when tuuched. 
ACAMPTASOME=4-cimp/-td sdme, 8. Acamp. 
iasumes are an order of barnacles and acorn shells, 
named from those that are w'thowt power to bend or 


ACEROSE = is'-ser-oce, 152: a. Chafy; but 
applied in bot. toa leaf nurrow, stiff, and pungent, 
like those of fir trees, Ac’erous is another form of 


meaning a little cup or dish, applicd as a Dame to the 
Cavity of the hip-joint; in an Insect, to the socket on 
the trunk ia which the leg is planted ; and in cuttle- 
fish and other cephalopods, to the suckers on the arms. 


It Reig on) meant a cup for vinegar ; Compare Avid, 


-E-TA”-RI- ous, @. Epithet of plants fit for the 
Ac-1-Tin!!-2-rer, & An instrument to measure 
the strength orf vinegar. 
“B-TONE, & Reeent name for Pyrou-acetic spirit. 


ACHENIUM, d-ké/-né-um, 16]: 9, Generic 


of J ° 
ACANTHA, &e. See in Dict. 
4-can!-ri-a, 8. An order of prickle-beaked insects. 
af CAN THO-CEPH"-4-LANg, $. pl. Spiny-Acaded 


4-can/-rHo-PHis, & Syiny-serpent, @ genus in Aus- 
tralia. 
4-0,N/-THU-vovs, 8. Pl. Spiny-legged insects. 
A-cA N/-FHOP-TER-¥ @!/-1-4NS, (-td’-gé-dnz) e. pé, 
Spiny-finned fishes, Cuvier’s first order. 
c/“-AN-FHU" UB, 85: 8. Fish forming a genus of 
the order Mentioned above, haviug, among other 
characteristics, a stron movable spine, sharp as a 
lancet, on each side of the tail. 
To ACCEPT, &e. Seo in Dict. 
Ac-cep/-ti-la/-tion, 89 + . A term applied in civil 
law toa form of verbal acquittauce. 
ACCIPITRINE. Seo in Dict. 
C-clr-p-TRax-y. g, A catcher of birds of prey. 
ACCISMUS, ick-s¥z/-miiy, a, Feigned refusal. 
[Raet. ] 
To ACCLIMATIZ E=ae-kli/-md-tize, v, To 
accustom, or become accustomed, to the climate. 
To ACCORD, &c. See in Dict. 
Ac-corp/-1-on, ¢, A small instrument in which 
sounds are produced by bellows acting on metal plates, 
To ACCREDIT, &e, gery a8 
dc-cred/-i-ta’'-sion, 5. A giving, or assignmeut, of 
credit, 


« A-. 

ACH LAMY DACEQUS, d-clim/-d-di_sh'tis, 
147: a. Epithet of Plants having neither calyx nor 
eae and whose flowers are therefore withoug ¢ tunic, 
or naked. 


ACICULAR= d-sick/-)-lar, @ Shaped as a small 
needle. Heuce, Acic’alarly, ad. 

ACID, &c. See in Dict. 

To A-cid’-i-fy, 6: ¥. To hecome or cause to be- 

comean acid. Hence, Acid’ifi”able, a ; Acid’ iyica” tion, s. 

“Ip-1m//-E-TRY, 8. Measurement of acids by 
alkali. 

ACOLOGY, d4-kol/ b-jdy, 4. Doctrine of remedies, 

ACOTYLEDONOUS, 4/-cd3t-b-1Edbnis, a, 
Being without seed lobes. See A., (Bot.) 

ACRIDIAN, d-crid/-an, s. Acridians are insects 
of the locust kind. 

ACRITE=Acl-krite, g, Acritcs are the lowest division 
of the animal kingdom, creatures having no discernilde 
nervous system, such ag Spongie, Polym, &c, 

ACROGEN =ie'-rd-jén, 4 plant that grows ag 
its end only, as ferns, &c. Compare Acrospire in Dict, 

The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refcr, precede the Dictionary, 


Vorcels : Bite/-way : chip’-man; pd-pa/: Jaw: BOI: js, ie. Jew, 55: a, 6, i, &. mute, 171, 
The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants , mish-in, i.e. mission, 165: vi7h-iin, §. e. vision, 165:; thin, 176; thén, 166, 
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AGR ALM 
ACTINIA, &c-tin-d-d, s, pl. Polypi, often called 


sea-sunfluwers, or sea-anemones, that extend their 
numerous tentacles like rays from a centre. 

Ac-rin!/-u-Ca'-max, 8. Ray-stake, a pame applied 
to the shelis of extinct mollusks that seem tu stand 
between two sorts of ray ed creatures living and extinet. 

Ac-Tin”-o-cri'-nitEs, s. pl A sub-genus of 
extinct crinoidean radiated creatures characterised by 
numerous rows of angular plates. 

C-TIN/-O-LITER, 8. Ray-stune, a variety of horn- 
blende. 

Ac/-rin-om’/-z-TER, 8. An instrument to measure 
the intensity of the sun's rays. 

ACUTE, &e. Nee Dict. 

Ac/-u-a!-tion, 92: 8. Act of coming to an edge. 
Seager In med., Ac’-u it’:un is used for the sharpen- 

og of a drug to increase its effect. 

A/-cu-punc-ru-ra"-TIon, # A pricking with a 
needie,—a common remedy in the east for paiuful 
bodily affections. 

ADACTYLE, d-dick’-til, 105: 8. A fingerless 
extremity. See A-. (Zool.] 

ADIAPHOROUS., id/-e-i"-§-riis, a. Indifferent ; 
neutral, Ad’iaph”ory, a matter indifferent. Adiaph’. 
orists or math ele were the more moderate re- 
formers under Melancthon. 

ADONIC = d-don’/-ick, 88: 8. Pertaining to 
Ado’‘nis ; a short verse thus scanned, — vu | md ae 
ADOSCULATION, &d-ds/-cd-la//-shiin, #. The 
act of grafting, or insertion of a plant into another. 

AER, &c. See Dict. 

Agn’.opy-namu’-rcg, 8, pl. Science of the motion 
of the air, and of the povers of the air in motiun. 

Axn’-o-puytr, (-fite) a. A plant growing in air, in 
contradistinction to a hydrophyte. 

FESTHETIC, écz-tat/-ick, 103, 88: a. Im- 
pressing the senses, aud thence the feelings or senti- 
menial part of our uatnre, as a work of taste: ssthetic 
criticism stands opposed to prescriptive, or that which 
judges works of taste solely by their ontward confor- 
mity to laws derived from what are dvemed classical 
ie LEsthet’ical, is the same; whence 2 sthct’- 

ly, ad. 

Ai's-thet'-ics, 8. pl. The principles and practice of 
zsthetic criticism. 

FESTIVATION. See Estival, &e., in Dict., and 
Estication in Sup. 

AETHEOGAMOUS, 4-é-tid-5g/.d-miis, a, 
Having an unusual mode of Propagation, or marriage, 
—an epithet of semivascular plants, which, with those 
eilled Amphig’umous or cellular, constitute the division 
called Cryptug amos. . 

ETIOLOGY, &/-td-ol”-0-jey, 87, 147: &. The 
science which treats of causes. Hence, ZE'tiuluy’ical, @, 

AFFAMISH=4f-fim/-ish, v. a. To famish 
[Spenser.] Hence, Affim'ishment, s. 

AFFICHE, if-tésh/, [Fr.] 170: #. Placard. 

AFFLUENT. See Dict. The word 1s used sub- 
stantively to signify a river that luws towards, and 
{nto another. 

AGAMOUS, &/-gd-miis, a. Not married, applied 
to plants not having apparent organs of reproduction, 
—cry ptogamic,—flowerless. See A-. 

AGAMA= 4-ga/-md, s. Literally, a creature to be 
wondered at,—the name of a lizard capable in sume 
degree of changing its colours like the chameleon. It 
is the generic name of a acction of sauians that have 
no pal.tal teeth. Hence, Aga’moid, o.3 the epithet of 
saurians /:ke to or classing with the ayama. 

AGAMI=ig/-d-my, s. An alectoride of tropical 
America. 

“AGERASY, d-jé/-rd-cey, 169: 8. The state of 
being old without infirmity. See A-. 

AGORA= -b-rd, s. A market place. 

AGROSTOLOGY, -rds-tul//_o-jdy. 8. The 


prefix immediately fiom the same Greek word, bnt the 
ultimate etymology uf both pietixes is the same. 

AITCH-BONE= Ritch/-bdne, 8. The part of the 

ox which 1s cut from between the rump and the buttaek. 
It is variously called and written, Haunch-bene, H.inue, 
Edge-bone, Hovk-bone, &c. 
L-. A prefix of Arabic origin fn Alehymy, Alcvhol, 
Alkahest, Alkuran, &c., where it si fies the. In 
Alderman, &c., it is from a Saxon wo signifying ok. 
More commonly it is a furm of the Latin Prefix, ad, 
In other words, as many of those fullowing, it is 3 
com ponent part of Greek or Latin Originals, in which 
the first syllable has lost its distinct meaning. 

ALABASTRUS = il’-4-bay/-tris, & <A flower 
bud. 

ALATE =2"-ldte, a. Winged or bordered by a mem- 
branous or leafy expansion. 

ALBUMEN =4l-bio’-mén, «A proximate prin- 
ciple in animal and vegetable bodies, named frum the 
white of eggs, in which it is largely found. 

ALBURNUM=8l-bur-nim, s. The newly formed 
and soft of the wood of certain trees. 

ALDER-LIEFEST, awl//-der-lee/-8st, @. Dear 
est of all. {Shaks.] 

ALCYON, al -cé-6n, § Properly Haley, which 
see in Dict. Iu the other form, however, it is used by 
naturalists for the order of birds of which the Aled ds 
or kingfisher is the type. From dilcyon, we have 
Al'cyonites, a collective term for the sponziform fiiat 
fossils common in flint formations ; and <1 Pcyo”’ nium, 
a Linnean term for a genus of marine polypes. 

ALDINE, al/-din, 105: @. An epithet of editions 
of the classics, from the family of didws Manntius, the 
fint of whom established his press at Venice about 
1500, and the editions appeared during the epsui 
century, and some of a doubtful character a little Later. 

ALKCTORIDE=A-lechhid-rdene Alecterides 
are birds like the cock, as the Curassow and the 4A gumi, 

ALEGER, al- “Ruer, @ Brisk. [Obs.) 

To ALEGGE, d-lédg:’, 0. To put down or make 
niet. Sue e Hence, Alladeance, s. (Ob3.} 
ALIDAD, &./-8-did. 8. The index of a raathe- 

matical iustiument which has an angular motion. 

ALIFERUUS, &c. See in Dict. Auats; See ip 

upp. 

Av!-i-rorm, 92: a. Wing-shaped. 

Au’-I-PEpD, a. and g, Wing-fouted, as the bat. 

ALISMA, 4 liz!-md, 151: s. A flower which 
gives its name to a small natural order of endogenous 
plants, that are hence called Al’ is-ma”’.ceves (-ma’. 
sh’ds, 147). They form a near approach to ranuncu- 
laceous plants among exogens. 

ALIZARIN =a-liz/-rin, s. One of the two 
colouring principles oltained from madder, Xanthra 
being the other. 

ALKOOL=4l-coal’, s. A preparation of antimony 
used by Eastern women to tinge their eye lishes. 

ALLANTOIC= &i"-)an-to”’ ick, 88: a. Epithet 
of an acid obtained from the liquid of the Al-lan’-to-is 
of a fetal calf; this last being a thin membranous sac 
developed from the termination of the alimentary 
canal of the embryo. In some quadrmpeds the 
allantois has the form of a sausage, as is indicated by 
the two Greek words forming the name. 

ALLICE, al/-li-s, 8. The shad of the Severn. 

ALLOCHROITE, i/.16-chid/-ite, 161: 8. A 
native mineral allied to the garnet, named as having 
ether colours, under the chemist’s blowpipe, than its 
firat colour. 

ALLOPATHY, 4l l5p/-d-tidy, 87: 8. The 
treatment of disvases by drugs otherwise affecting Use 
system than as the disease affects itt—a term invented in 
cor*radistinction tu Humaup’ath Hence, Allup’at «ist, 
to signify a practitioner who ieee not adopt homeo- 

thy; Al'lupath”ic, or Al’lopathet’ic, a. 

A MAGEST=il/-md-jést, s. Literally, the preat 
construction,—the name given to Ptolemy's work, 

science of the grasses.— Agron’umy, a wo sometimes which completely exhibits the astronumical science of 

used by the French for agriculture, does no® trace its his time. 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gaite/-way: chip’-mdn: pd-p¥’: ldu: G0Od : J, te. yew, 55: a, ¢, , &c. mute, 171. 
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ALOSE, al’-Sze, 3. ‘The chad or shad. t 
ALPHONSINE, &1-foa/-sin, 105: a. Rpithet | 
of the astronomical tables published under the auspices 
of Alphonso, kiug of Custile, in 1488. As asubs., the | 
word sometimes means a surgical instrument invented 
by Alphonsus Ferrier. 

ALSIN E= il’-sine, &. Chick-weed. 

ALUTACEOUS, 4l/-d-ta//sh’tts, 147: 8. Hav- 
ing the colour of tanned leather. See Alutation. 

AMBLYPTER=Am-blip’-ter. s. Obtuse-winged 
or -filnned creature,—applicd to a fossil fish, also re- 
markable for small and numerous teeth set close 
together like a brush. 

AMBREIC=4m-bré-fck, 88: @. Epithet of an 
acid obtained from Am’-bre-in, the fatty matter of 
ambergris, 

AMEER=4-mé-. 2. Arnbdic term for a nobleman. 

AMENTUM = d-mén/-tiim,s. mathe pl., 4-men’-tn. 
A catkin, the male iyflorescence of certain plants. 
Hence, Am’-en-tv”’-cevus (sh'tis, 147,) an epithet of 
such trees as the poplar. 

AM ETABOLIAN, a’. mét-d-bo”-l4-an. 8. Ame- 
ate id are insects that do nut undergo metumorphusis. 


AMMO-: A prefix from ammos, the Greck word for 
sand, making a part of several words used io natural 
history; as Am’-mo-cw”-tes, (-s2e’-téez) fishes, such ns 
the ride or Stme-grig that make the sacd their bed; 
Am’-mo-dytes, such as the Sand-eel, that invest them. 
selves in sand; Am’-mon-ites, extinct mollusks, 
whose name however is derived from the resemblance 
of their shells to horns on the statue of Jupiter Arm- 
mon; Am-mon”.t-ti’-da, (103) mollusks whose *ham- 
bered syphoniferous shells have sinuous septa, with 
lobated margins; 4m-moph‘i-la, insects called Saad- 
wasps, that have a pungent sting. 

AMPHI-: See in Dict. 

Au/-pornoL-ic, a. Doubtful. (Min.) 

AM-paig!.4-mous, 87: a. Of doubtful marriage 
capacity,—epithet of flowers having no sexual organs. 
M-PHIP/-NEUST, 8 A reptile having puwer to 
breathe both in land or water. 

Am!-PHI-pop, 8. A crustaceous animal of diversely 
formed feet. Hence, Amphip’odous, a. 

An”. pul-pro/-sryLg, 8. A temple with a portico 
both in the rear and the front, but without columns at 
the sides. 

An-PHi1!-Ro-PAL, 87: @. Turned round upon it 
self, so as to show both ends. [Bot.] 

An/-puo-renr”-1c, 88: a. Partly one, partly the 
other. 

AMPLEXICAUL, &m-plécks/-é-cd4ul, 8. A 
leaf or bract whose base projects on cach side, so as 
to embrace the stem with its lobes. 

ANALCIM =d-nal’-sim, #. A variety of zooiite 
which by friction becumes weakly electric. 

ANA : Seo in Dict. 

To A-Nas’-10-muzz, 0. Tu grow together after 
coming from different directions: literally, to go up 
into each other’s mouth. J 

A-nas'sTROUs, a. Epithet of the purtions of the 
ecliptic which the signs anciently occupied ; literally, 
up or back, as formerly, among the stars. 

ANCHYLOSIS, dny’-ké-i8"-cis, 158, 161: «. 
A disease {In which the joints become rigid. 

An -chy-losed, (Aug'-ke-ldast) a. Having anchy- 
losis. 

ANCIPITOUS, du-sip/-é-tis, a. Having two 
opposite edges, as a leaf or stem; or opposite angles. 

acipital is the same. 

ANDARAC=in!-dd-rick, 8 Red orpiment. 


ANDRASA. an-dree/-d, «. A little moss-like plant 
that vives its name to others, which are hence called 
An’-dra-a”-ceous (-a’-sh'ds, 147) differing from mosses 
in the want of an operculum and peristome, and in 
having a four-va!ved theca. 


ANT 


ANDROPETALOUS, 4n/-did-pet"-d-lus, a. 
Produced by conversion of the male organs intu petals. 

ANELLIDAN, 4d-nél-lé-da@n, 8. A creature 
whose body is ring-like, or divided into ring-like sec. 
ments, as earth-worm. 4a’ellid is another form uf 
the word. 

ANELYTROUS, an’-8-1"-triis,a. JP ithout a sheath 
or usual covering ; epithet of certain insects. Sec A-. 


ANIONed-ni/-dn, 8. (See Ana-.) A chemical 
element making its way from an electrolyte, or bo: y 
decomposing by electrical agency, toward the electrode 
or outiet, called the an’-ode, where, or at the oppostic 
electrode or outlet, called the cuth’-ode, such an ele 
ment fually makes its separate appearance. 

ANISO-: A prefix, implying unequal, from @ and 
tsos, two Greek words (See A-.), and making a part of 
several words iu botany and natural history; as, 
An’-t-sub”-ry-oua, an adj., which means, grown une 
qually, applied to plants that, having but one coty- 

edon, grow at first with more for.e on one side of 
their axis than the other; An’-i-so-dac’-tyles (-tilz, 
105), birds whose tves, as those uf the uuthatch, are of 
unequal length; An’-t-so-dyu”-a-mous, an adj., which 
menus, having uuequal power, applied to the same 
plants as Antsubryous; An’-i-so-ste”-mun-ous, an adj., 
which means, being unequal or uneven as to the sta- 
mens, applied to plants iu which the stamens do not 
correspond with the calyx or corolla in number or 
power; An’-i-sos”-to-mvus, an adj., which means, un- 
equal in the mouths or openings, applied to planta 
when the divisions of their calyx or corolla are irre- 
gular ; An’-i-so-tom’-t-dw (103), a subs. p/., meaning 
neects unequally or unusually formed, the insects so 
named, which are of eight genera, having moniliform 
or beaded horns, sub-elunzite, slender at the base, 
gradually iuereasing towards the apex, with a terminal 
club shaped iuarticulate joiut. 


ANJEVIN=dn/-jé-vin, a. Of the house of Anjou. 
ANNOTINOUS, dn-ndt!-d-nis, a. A year old. 
Bo 


t.] 
NUENT=in'-nd-ént,a. Adapted for uodding, 
as when one assents. (Anat.) See Renuent in Supp. 


ANODE=4n’-dde, 8 See Anion, above, in Supp. 


ANOLIS=#-no/-liss, 2. A lizard of the Antilles, 
remarkable for its power of inflating the skin of the 
throat. The name is applied generically to several 
species of agile lizards of the warmer parts of America. 

ANONA=in’-b-nd. 9. The custard apple, a tree 
of hot latitudes, which gives its name to au extensive 
natural order of exogenous plants, that are hence 
called An’-o-na”-cevus (-sh'ds, Maz )- 

ANOPLOTHERIUM, an/-6- 
Unarmed wild beast, xn extinct animal, characterized 
by the shortness and feeble size of the canine teeth. 

ANOURAN, dn-owr-dn, 8. Anourans are reptiles, 
as the toad and frog, which lose the tail on arriving at 
maturity. See A-. The proper spolling is Aaw'ran, 
tail-less. 

An-opesy, 8. Want of sight; sightleseness. 


ANSLAIGHT, dn/-sldit, s. Onslaught. (Beau. § 
Fletcher.) 
ANTHER, &e.: See in Dict. 
An!-ragx-0G"-g-nous (-6d’-z8-niis), a. 
from anothers into horn-like 
the double columbine. 
An/-THER-01D, @. Resembling an anther. 
An-THO!-DI-uM, 8. Head of flowers, as in a daisy. 
An!/-raox-an"-THu  (an’-thog-24n""-thiim, 154 ds. 
Yelluw flower, a dwarf annual, called by the farmer 
Penis dest grass, 
N-THU'*RUS, 8 A er forming a tail; 
minute flower®, ere iu the Pans ipo : 
ANTHROPOLOGY, &c. See in Dict. 
An’-THRO-Po-mon’! PHOUS, a. Man-formed, ap- 
plied to the labellum in some orchidaceous plants, 
which presents au appearance of arms and legs. 


pld-thére!/-2-am, 8. 


Passing 
petals, as exemplified in 


The sign = ie used ater modes of spelling that have no regularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, 1. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-in, ¢ ¢. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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APO 


ANTI-, &c. See in Dict. 

An-ricn’-THon (-tick/-thdn), 8. A eounter-earth 

An%er1-cLi/-NaL, @. Presenting an axis for lines that 
slope from it. (Geol.) 

An-ri’-cous, a. Having lobes facing the style; 
placed so as to face the observer. [But.]} 

An-t1'-cum, 8, A fore-dvor ur porch. 

An”-T1-Gua/-G1LER, 8. A small syphon to facilitate 
the emptying of liquids without agitation. 

An"-r1-rRo!-p41, @. Turned contrariwise,—applied 
in bot. wheu in a seed the radicle of the embryo is 
turned to the end furthest from the hilum. 

ANTRUSTION, du-trisi/-chin, 147: 8 A 
personal vassal or dependent of a king or count 
among the Franks, and holding land by favour, which 
in time became hereditary. 

APAGYNOUS, 4-pdd/-y&nits, a. Being but 
once a female—fructifying and theu dying, applied to 
anoual plants. 

APATITE=A4p/-4-tite, 8. A name given toa mineral, 
generally a phosphate of lime, from its deceiving 


ualities. 

APELLOUS, 4-pél/-lis, a. Without skin. See A-. 

A-prt/-4-L00%, @. Without petals, having a calyx 
ouly, 

APERT, &c. See in Dict. 

A-per’-Tor, s. A muscle serving to lift or open. 

APHANIPTEROUS,  &f-au-tp"-tér-is, a. 
Obscurely winged,—applied to such insects as the flea. 

Apn!-4-nitR, 8 Green-stone rock, so called because 
it does not show its nature at first. 

APHIDE = ¥W/tide, 8. Aphides are hemipterous 
insects, commonly called plant-lice. There are other 
insects that feed on them, which are called A’phid- 
tph’agi, and A’phidio’ura, 

APHLOGISTIC, &t?-15-jis%-tick, a. Without 
flame. 

APHRITE, a’-frite, 163: ¢. Froth-stone,—napplied 
as a name to a solt friable carbonate of lime. 

Apu!-ro-pi/-ra, 92: 8, An epithet of Venus, as 
having risen from the foam of the esa, applied as a 
generic name to a beautiful genus of anellidans. 

APIACEOUS, a/-pd-s".sh’iis, 147: a. Epithet 
of plants, like parsicy, that are otherwise called um- 
belliferous. 

APICULATED, d-pick//--18/-téd, a. Pointed. 
[ Bot] 

APIOCRINITE, a/-pé.éck"-rd-nite, 2. 4 pear- 
like lily-shaped animal, belouging to a sub-genus of 
fossil encrinites. 

APOCARPOUS, &p"-d-car-pis, a. An epithet 

Is that stand away frum, that is, do not adhere 
to each other. See Apo-. 

APODAL=ip/-d-ddl, @. Foutless; 
analogy, without ventral vins. See A-. 

Ap/-ude, s. Av spodal animal. 

Av!.o-p0e"-y-nous (-déd/-gé-niis) a. Separate 
(a disk) from the base of an ovary, which is a female 
part in a plant. 


APOLLYON, d-pdl’-lt-dn, s. The Destroyer. 


APOLLINARIAN, 4-pol/-lé.nire’-d-an, 8. A 
follower of Apollinaris, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, who denied the humanity of Christ, as reyards 
the soul, believing its place to be supplied by the Lugus 
or Word of God ; a doctrine which was deemed hereti- 


cal. 

APOROBRANCHIAN, d-por/-rd britug’-ké-an, 
158, 161: 8, Aporubranchians are insects wanting in 
breathing gills or respiratory pores. See A-. 

A-POSTERIORI, 4-pés’-tére-d-ore//-1, a. or ad. 
A Latin phrase, meaning, from the effect, applied to 
all argument founded on experimented facts, and up- 
posed to a-priort argument, or that which beyins by 

supposing truths, aud only deduces the consequences 

they necessarily iueclude. 


and, by 


ARE 
APOSTASIA, ap/ds-13-22-4, 147.8. A plast 


of India, differing from orchidaceous plauts in having 
a three-celled ovary, and diandrous flowers. It gives 
its nume to a natural order; bence called Ap’-usia’-#- 
a”-ceuus ( &-sh'is, 147). a 


APOSTILL= d-pés/-til, s. A marginal note. 
APOTELESMATI CG, Ap’-« tél. ez”-md-tick, 


151, a. An epithet which means, having or tricmy ef 
fects, and applied to the art pretenued by astroloyers. 

APPARLEMENT=fp-par/-lé-méut, ad. A 
ae corruption of parctllement, “ after the mauner 
of." (Law. 

APPERIL=4p-pér-il, . Peiil.  [Shaks.] 

APPREST=A4p-prést/, @ Pressed close. [But.] 

A-PRIORI=d/-pri-ore/-1: See A-Posteriori in Sep. 

APTENODYTE=4p-tén!-o-dite, a. (See A-) 
Aptenodytes, or creatures enduwed with terngs that 
cannot fly, are a genus of diving web-fouted birds, 

uliar to antarctic shores, and exemplitied by ibe 
‘atagouian penguin. 

Av-TER-AL, @. Without wings. Ap’-ter dos are 
apteral insects, holdiug various piaces in differeut sys 
tems of entomology. 

Ap/-ter-ous, 120: @. The opposite of alate. ot 
winzed, and applied, in botany, to aay part of a plant 
which is destitute of membrauvus expansions. 

APTHOUS, 4p/-tiiis, a. Epithet of diseases thu 
as A his Aptaa (or aphtha), commonly called the 
thrush. 

APYROUS, a’-pir-iis, @. Resisting fire. See A-. 


AQUIFOLIACEOUS,  a!-kwé-fo!-lé-a"-sh’is, 
147: a Epithet of trees like the acaifulium, or holly; 
a natural order of widely-spread exogeus, 

AQUILARIA, &c’-wé-lire/-4-d, «. Eagle-wod; 
a tree that vives its name to a small order of Indiac 
pe ; hence called Aq’-wi-la’-ri a”-cevus (-4 sh'is, 

47) that secrete a fragrant resin. 

ARACEOUS, d-ri/-sh'ts, 147: @. Epithet of 
acrid endogenous plants, that class with the ‘rum, 
and which are aleo called A-roi’ de 2”-ceuus, or plants 
like the Arum: they form an order of munocot yledons 
which apprvach dicotyledons in the form and Veiuing 
of their leaves, but have their flowera placed very 
closely upon a cylindrical axia called a spadix, which 
is itself euclosed in a peculiar leaf calied a 8) athe. 


Ar’-aca-ni/-pans, 8. pl Apterous spider-like 


condylopes. {Eutom.) 
A-RA"-NE-1'-DANS, 8. pl. A tribe of the pulmonary 
Covered with crossing 


order of Arachnidans. 

A-nallnz-ove’, 152: a. 
hairs, like the rays in a spider's web. 

ARALIA, d-raldl.d, 3. A plant, native of bot 
climates, differing from apiaceous plants only in 
having more than two parts in its fruit It gives the 
name A-ra’-le-a’-cevus (-4’-sh ia, 147) to an order of 
exogens. 

ARCHIL = &rtch-Tl, 8. Orchit, which see in Dict. 

ARCHIMANDRITKE,ar/’-ké-man’-drite,161: s. 


Chief of a mandia or monastery in the Greek church. 


ARDISIA, ar-diz’-d-d, 147: 8. An exogen of 
warm climes, which gives the term Ar-dis’-i-a”-ceces 
(-a’ sh’tis, 147,) to other trees and herbs of its kind, 
and these might otherwise be termed woody primul- 
aceous plants. 

ARECA = d-ré’-cd, «= An Enst Indian palm-tree, 
whose nuts are chewed as a narcotic. 

AREOLA = d-ré’-4 ld, 8. The diminution of arca, 
applied as a oame for the ring which surrounds a 
pustule of small and cow pox. 

A-rs/-o-L8, 103: 8. pl. The small sprces in'o 
which the wioys of insects are divided by the nervures, 

A-re!-o-la'e, a. Divided into small Spaces or areo- 
lations [Entom.), exhibiting, in a composite plank, 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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I Q 


ea 


AST 


Pion areas or spaces when the ovaries drop off. 


t, 

A’-re-o-la”-tion,s. A small space distinctly bounded 
by something different in culour or texture, &c. 

ARIL = ar/-il, 8. The exterior coat of a seed. 

Ar!eilled a. Having an exterior covering, as 

Ar’!-i|-la’-ted coffee, &e. 

ARISTOLOGY, &r-is-tol/-5-jdy, 2. The science 
of dinners ; (arfston, a dinuer, Gr) Quar Rev. N. 110. 

ARI THMOMETER, ar-itt-mom//é-ter, 8. A 
circular logarithmic scale for the mechanical perform- 
ance of arithmetical calculations. 

ARMATOLI. ar/-md-13 1ée’, 170: 8. pl. A sort 
of national militia among the modern Greeks, now dis- 
used. Hence, Ar’-ma-tol’’-ic, s., the jurisdiction of a 
chief of armatoli. 


ARM, ARMILLATED. | See in Dict. 
Ar’-MtL, 8. An instrument composed of rings. 


ARTESIAN, ar-té/-zha@n, 147: @. Used or dis- 
covered im the province of Ariois,—the epithet of 
fountains or wells made by perforating with a small 
bore, and frequently to a great depth, 

ARTH RODIC=ar-fhréd’-Ick, a. Relating to the 
articulation of the juints, (compare ArtAritic,) and 
applied especially to that sort of junction in which oue 
bone recvives the head of another into a very super- 
ficial cavity, so asto allow of motion in every direc 
tion. 

AR-THRov!-1-%, 103: s. pl. Algw that have an 
articulated structure. 

Ar/-thro-dyu!/ic, 88: a. Paining the joints. 

ARTUOSR, ar’-th-oce”’, 152: a. Strong-limbed. 

ARUM =A4ir/-iim, s. Cuckoo-pint or wake-robin. 


ASAPH US, is/-sA-fiis, 163: 8. Obscure kind of 
animal,—a name amoung fossils of the genus trilobites. 

ASCITES, &e. See iu Dict. 

As‘’-c1, 8. pl The little bags or pouches which enclose 
the spores of lichens, fungi, &c. 

As-cip/-I-ans, 95: 8. pl. A genus of mollusks, 
characterized by a body having the form, and com- 
monly the consistence, of a tough leather pouch. 

As-cip/.1-uM. 8. A little pitcher-shaped body on the 
stem of certain plants; in some of them a little hollow 


eit. 

ASCLEPIAS, &s-clé’-pé-dss, s. A monopetalous 
exogenous plant, with bifollicnlar fruit; the stamens 
adhering to the stigma, and with an acrid milk in the 
stm: it gives the name As-cle’ pi.a-da”-ceous (-di’-sh' iis, 
147), to a great number of species, exceedingly dif- 
ferent in appearance, 


ASPARAGUS See in Dict. 

As-PAit’-4-ain (-jin), 8. A crystal that forms in 
asparagus juice. 

Ax’-par-aG!/--Nnous (-dd/-gé-niis), @. Epithet of 
all culinary vevetables that are eaten as asparagus ; 
Bimely, only the points of their shoots. 

As Pak’-TIC, @ Epithet of an acid obtained from 
asparigia. 

ASPERGILLIFORYM, &s/-per-jri”14-fawrm, a. 
Formed like the Aspergillus, with which holy-water is 
seattered in Catholic devotions. [Bot.] 

ASPERMOUS, é-sper’-miis, a. Seeddless. See A-. 

ASSIDENT, &c. See in Dict. 

As’-sI-pE"-ans, 8. pl. An ancient Jewish sect 
mentioned in Mace. L., ii. 42. 

To ASSIGN, &c. See in Dict. 

As/-stan-ar", (as’-séen-ydh’", 170) &. A sort of 
bank-note, issued by the revolutionary governments of 
France towards the end of the last century, and based 
on the intended sale of the lands newly seized. 


ASTERIATED, &c. See in Dect. 


As!-Ter-oPA"-yL-LiTE, 163: 8  Star-leaf,—the 
name of ar extinct fossil plant. 


BAS © 


hs nea s/-sth-miis, a, Mouthless. See A-> 
{ Bot. 
A-THAL!-4-mous, 24: a. Bedlese,—an epithet of 


lichens, whose thallus is not furnished with shields 
for the spores. 


ATHEN-EUM, 4i/-e-né/-im, s. A dailding 
dedicated to Minerva, or to learning, of which she was 


FHERIN 
ATHERINE, d-tére’-Ine, s. The name of a fish 


very full of sharp sptky bones, but yielding good food 
The kind it belongs to are in some places called Nua 


mats. 

ATHEROSPERMA = 4-thére"-d-sper’-md. 
Ap incomplete aromatic exogenous shruh, found in 
New Holland. It gives the name 4-the’-ro-sper-mu”- 
ceuus (-ma’-sh’ iis), to several genera. 

ATMOMETER. See in Dict. 

At-mot’-o-G¥Y. 8, The doctrine uf the relations of 
heat and moisture. 

AUGITE=4o!- Jite, a. Splendid-stone,—pyroxene. 

AUTO: a prefix from the Greek autos, meaning self. 
Compare Aututugraphy, &e., in Diet. 

Au/-ro-can’-pi-ous, a. Being fruit itself, — an 
epithet of such fruit as consists of nothing but pericarp. 

AVANTURINK, d-vénp/-tou-réen”, 170: 8. A 

variety of quartz rock, containing spangles. 

A\ KENTA LE =1v/-én-tail, #. Visor of a helmet. 

AXIS, &c. See in Dict. 

Ax-1t/-rR-o02, 87: @. Bearing a centre, asawheel; 
an epithet of fungi, &e. 

Ax!-11, 8. The acute angle formed by the junction 
of a leaf to its axis. 

Ax/-il-lar-y, a. Growing in an axil. See also in 


Dict. 

AZALEA=d-21’-lé-d, s. A beantiful plant with 
trumpet or bell-shaped flowers, which are richly ev- 
loured, and, in some species, fragrant. 

AZOTIZED =4z!-o-tized, a, Epithet of cenain 
vegetable substances that contain azote in a proportion 
approaching animal substances, 


To BABBLE, &c. See in Dict. 

Bas-1t-Lanp, & <A bird otherwise called the 
babbling fauvette, or nettle-creeper. As a French 
word, it is pronounced bab’ eel-yar’. — 

BACCARE,  bick/-d-réy, intery Go back! 
(Shaks. 

BACONIAN, bd-co’-né-an, a. Delivered or 
established by Lord Bacon; an epithet ofteu oppused 
to Aristotelian. 


BACULITE=back/--lite, s. The fossil of a 
mollusk, whose chambered shell is straight or stick- 


like. 

BADIGEON, bd-didg-in, 8. A mixture to fill 
holes in the material on which a sculptor, or other 
artist, has to work. 

BAIRAM = bire’-dm, 8. The Easter of Maho- 
metanism, following the fast of Rhamadan. 

BANCO. bang’-ko, 158: a. or ad. A term dis 
tinguishing bank from current coin at Hamburg, &c. 

BANDED =bin’-déd, a. Striated across with 
coloured bands. See To Baad for the general senses. 

BANGLE, bing/-gl, 101: 8. A metal hoop worn 
as a necklace, or bracelet. 

BARBATE = bar’-bate, a. (Or Bar’. bel-late. ) 
Bearded. (Bot) Bar-bel’lu-late is harbate wilh 
shorter points. 

BARCAROLLE, bar/-cd-rd], 8. A boat song. 

BAS-CHEVALIER, ba/-shév-d-léer”, 5s. A 
knizht, inferior to a kaoight banneret. (Her.) 

BASE, BASIS, &e.” See in Dict. 

Ba-sis'-0-LUre, a. Prolonged or free at the base 
below the point of origin, (Bot.] 

To BASSET=bis/-sét, ». 2. To come (a stratum) 
from under another by sloping upward. ([Geul.) 
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BASSINET =bi,/-sé-nét, 8. 
child's crib or cralle. Seo Basenet. 
BASSORIN =bas!-si-rin, «. 
of a gum that comes from Bass’’ora’, 
To BATE =bite, v. 
To Abate in Dict. 
BATFUL. | See below, under Batta. 


BATRACHIAN, bd-tri/-ké-dn, 161: a. Per 
As a subs., Ba- 
tra’chians include all reptiles which, like frogs and 
toads, have naked skins and externa! branchir in tho 
Batrachians that retain the 
Kill apertures throughout life are called perennibran’- 


taining toa frov, or of the frog kind. 


early stave of existence. 


cAiate. 


Bat’-ra-cno-my!-o-macu!!_ra, (bit/-rd-cd-mi/-§- 


miack/-y4,) s. The battle of frogs and mice. 
BATT Aw bat’-td, $. 


Bar’-vun, a. Fruitful. (Draytou.)} 
BATIUE, bav-t’o0, 170: ¢. 

game before the chace ; the game beiten up. 
BAWN= bawn, $, 


tification. 


BAYADERE= ba!" yd-dére, . 
girl. 
BDELLOSTOME, délf-o-stSme, 157: ¢. 


Bilellostomes, or sucking-muuthed creutures, are a genus 


of cyclustomous fishes. 


BEAR, &c. See in Dict. As used on the stock- 


exchange, this word means a fortunate speculator. See 


Bull in Supp. 


BECHIC, be/-kick, 161: 2. 
BEGONIA, bé-go/-nd-4, «. 


A cough medicine, 


ceous (-A’-sh'iis, 147) to a natural order of plants. 
BEGUIN, béy!-win, a, 
those in Germany and the Netherlands that devoted 
themselves to eharity and religious exercises without 
taking the vows of any order. Men who thus devoted 
themselves were called Beg’-hards, 
BEGUM, bé/-yoom. 8. A lady of rank fu the East 
Indies. Indian pron. accents the last sy}. 
BENTHAMIT =bén/-ihim-ity s. A utilitarian 
of the school of Jeremy Bentham, who died in 1832, 
BETULA=bé/-tu-ld. 8. The birch tree, which gives 
“ the name Be’ tu-la”-ceous (-la-sh’ts, 147) to a small 
uataral order of plants. 
Bl or BIS. See in Dict. 
Bi/-ar-ric’-u-Late, @ Consisting of two joints. 
[Entom.]) 
Bi/-au-nic”-u-Late, 
(Comp. Anat.) 
Bi-ax-41, a. Having two axes. (Miv.) 
Bi-car/-c4-RaTE, @. Armed as with two spurs. 
_{Nat. Hist.) 
Bi-co1/.ur-aare, a. 
Bi-con!-JuegaTx, a. 
side. (Bot.] 
I-¥O/-LI-ATE, @. 


@ Having two auricles. 


Connected by a web. [Ornith.] 
Iu two paiis placed side by 


Having two leaflets. 

Bi'-fol-lic”-u-lar, a. Having two follicles. 

Bi/-vo-rate, @. Having two perforations. 

Bi'-30-aare or Bi/-sv-aocs, 109: a. 

._ Of two puirs, as of leaflets, &c. 

Bi-1.a!-Bi-arR, @. Collected into fwo Lips. 

Bi/-La-muL!/-LarrR, @. Divided into fwo lamella. 

Bi'-NateE, a Growing in pairs. 

Bi-wer!-vatR, @. Supported by only fwo nerves, 
(Eutom.j 

Bi-voc’-gu-Larr, (-dss-) a. Marked as with fo 
eyes. 

Bi-prc!-ri-nate, @ Having two comb-like margins. 

Bi-pxi/-Tatx, @. Defended as by a double shield, 


Composed 


A little bowl; a 


A constituent pert 


To flutter; see also Bate and 


Allowance of food, or com- 
pensation for it, totroopsin Iudia Compare Battel, &c. 


A beating up of 
An enclosure for cattle; a for- 


Indian dancing 


A polypetalous 
exogen, with showy pink or white flowers, and hanid- 
some succulent leaves. It vives the name Bé-yo’-ni-a’’- 


A woman of the class of 


BOT 


Bi-pin-nate, a. Doubly pinnate. (Bot.} 

Br-pu!-pr.-1.aTe, a. Having fo dots like pupils 
in the eye-like spot ofa wing. (Entom.) 

Bi-ra/-p7-aTe, a. Having (wo rays. 

Bi/-nemn, 2. Ancient vessel of fo banks of oars. 

Br-srx/-rate, a. Doubly serrated. 

Br-sz/-100%, a. Having two bristle-like apper- 
dages. 

Bi-ven/-rraL, a, Having two bellies, as certain 
mussels. 

BIRT=bert, s. A fish of the turbot kind. 

BIZARD = biz!-ard, s. A carnation with two stripes 
of two colours. 

BLACK, &c. See in Dict. 

Buack’-..eT-TER, #. The modern Gothie character 
in our country called old English, generally used for 
Manuscript books before printing was fully esta 
blished. 

Buack!/-matcu, 8. Pyrotechuical sponge. 

BLARN EY =blar’-ney, 8. Persuasive prattle; 
from a ludicrous custom of kissing a stone at the tup of 
a tower at Blarcey, in Ireland, which was supposed to 
make the person loquacious. (Vuly.] 

BLASTEMA=bla;-t&-md, s. The germ or prin- 
ciple of growth ; in anatomy, the homagencous, gelati- 
nous, and granular basis of the ovum; in botany, the 
plumule and radicle, with the connecting parts. 

Bi.as/-To-can”.povs, @ Having the germ in the 


pericarp. 
Bias/-To-pekM, 8 The germinal membrane. 
BLOCK, &e. See in Dict. The Biock"ina- 


Co’unss {s a finishing course of masonry above a 
cornice. [Arch.] 

BOLERO, lbd-lar’-6, 170: 8. A dance very 
popular in Spain, which was named from its inventur. 
BOLTERKED, bole’-terd, a. Pierced as is a bolter. 

See To Bolt, &e. ([Shaks.] 


BOMBAX =bém’-bicks, #. A various tree often 
of gigantic size in tropical forests, that gives the name 
Bom-ba’-cevus, (-sh'ds, 147), to a natural order, remark: 
able for forming huge buttresses on their sides next the 
ground. They yield quantities of cutton, but of too 
short a staple for use. 

BOMBYX, &c. See in Dict. 

Bow’-nJ-aTE, 4. A salt formed by Bombie acid with 
a base. Bom’bie acid (compare Bombie in Dict.), is 
the acid contained in the silkworm. 

BOULY, bool/-éy, s. An Irish nomad. 

BOOP=1.d6p, s. An acanthopterygian 6h, mostly 
found in the Mediterranean. 


BORAGE=bord-Aye, s. A plant with leaves, 
esteemed to be refrigerating and cordial, answeiinz, as 
Nearly as can be ascertained, to the Bagless of the 
ancients. It gives the namo Bo-rag’-t-na-ceous (-04'- 
sh’ts, 147), to many species, in general pretly, and 
some of them very handsome. Must of them have 
their leaves covered with asperities, whence their uld 
hame asperifulious, 

BOSSAGE=boy/-sAge s. An unwrought pro- 
jection, intended to have eomething sculptured on it. 
BOSTANGI, bis-t&n/-jde, 8 pl. A class of men 
attached to the seraglio in Constantinople, formerly as 
gardeners only, but now fulfilling other functions, and 
among them, that of body guards. Their chief is 

called Bos-tan’-gi- Bash’’.¢, 

BOTRY-. A prefix from the Greek word Botrgs, 
a bunch of grapes: hence, 

Bot/-ryi-1a"-1l-ans, 8. pl. A family of ascidians 
of which each example coutains several distinct indi- 
viduals that form a cluster in a circle, their -everal 
mouths being in the circumference, with one commeca 
vent or aperture in the ceutre. 

Bot!-ry-oid’/-al, a. Clustered like grapes. 

Bor’-ny-0-Litr!’, 8.  Botryoidal silicions borate ao 
lime, 
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BULL 
BOULTIN=bold-tin, s. The egg or quarter round. 
RE 
BOULDER=\lld-der, 3. Boulders, often styled 


erratic blocks, are round stones on the surface, or 
loosely imbedded in the soil. 

BOUTS-RIMES, boo’-1¢-may", [Fr.] 170: s. pi. 
Rhymes giveu to be formed into verse. 

BRACE, Bracutan. &e. See in Diet. 

Bua’-cut-o-povs, (-ke-) 8. pé. Creatures with 
parta like hauds aud feet; the name of an order of 
acvphalous bivalve ioollusks. 

BRACHYGRAPIUY, &c. See in Dict. 

Bra’-cny-cat/-a-LEc"-rT1c, (bra!-ké-) a. and s. 
Halting short ; the epithet, or name of a verse, short by 
two syllables. 

Bra-cuyrp'-rger-ovs, @ Shurt-winged, specially, 
when, being folded, the wings do not reach the end of 
the bird’s tail. 

Bus-cHys -10-CHRONR, $s A curve of such a nature 
that a body, setting out from a given point, will arrive 
at another point in a shorter time, by moving in it, than 
by moving in any other direction. Hence, Bra’-chyw 
toch”-10-nuss, a. 

Bra’-cuy-ungs, s. pl. Short-tailed creatures, 
as crabs. 

BRACT = bract, s. An altered leaf at the base of 
a flower ou the outside of the calyx, being the first 
attempt of a common leaf to change into the floral 


orgaus 

BRADYPOD, bidd’é-péd, «. Bradypods, or 
slow-footed creatures, is a term applied geverically to 
the family of sloths, 

BRANCHIA, brang’-ke &c, 158,161, 103: «. pé. 
Originally, the gills of a fish, and uuw applied to all 
vascular organs of an animul body, having the same 
destination. 

Branci’-1-0-Pups, 8. pl. Crustaceans whose feet 
fultil the pury;ose of yills. 

BraNncu-l-us"-18-G4NS, 8. pl, Fishes whose gills 
are covered witha membrane. See Dict. for the adjec- 
tive. 

To BREAK, &c. See in Dict. A Breax (brake) 
in rail-road travelling is a screw to break the speed. 

BREAST, &c. See io Dict. A Brrant/-suMMER 
(brést-) is a beam which supports an exterior wall. 


BRECCIA, brét’-chd, [Iital.] 170: 8. Rock 
composed of an agglutination of angular fragments. 
Hence Bree’-cia-ted, a. 

BREITICK, bret’-tiss, ¢. 
to support the strata iu coal-mines. 

BRICK, &c. See in Dict. Buicx’-Noaaimna 
is brickwork carried up, and filled in between timber- 
frames. 

BkIZH=bréze, s. The breese or gad fly. 

BROME, &c. Seein Vict. Bro!-mrne, (-min, 
105), is a non-metallic element existing in brome. 

BRUTE, &c. Seein Dict. Bro'ium-Fu.!/urn 
literally means a harmiess thunderbolt, and is applied 
to anything that loudly, but ineffectually threatens. 

BUCCIN ATOR, bick”-sé-na’-tor, s. A muscle 
of the cheek, called into action in various motions of the 
mouth, and especially in blowing a wind-instrument. 
See Buccellation, &c. 

BUCENTAUR, bo”-sén-tadwr’, s. An ox-centaur, 
a monster, not half man and half horse, but half man 
and half ox. . 

BUCKRAM=bick/radm, s. and a. Strong cloth 
stifiened :—a. Siiff, formal. 

BUFFER=bif"-fer, s. A cushion to deaden the 
buff, or concussion. between a moving body and ano- 
ther, sometimes, as at the ends of a railway carriage, 
provided with springs 

BUFONITE=bon’-f4-nite, 8. Tuad-stone. 

BULL (the animal): See in Dict. BuLt, (bd6l, 


117), as a cant term on the stock-exchange, means a 


Brethices are planks 


CAL 


speculator, who, in settling accounts, has a bad bargais 
to shake off; in other words, is a luser; as oppused to 
a bear, or one who, having speculated favourably, is 
eaver to pe Heuce, a bear account isa settling in 
fuvour of the majority of speculators, and a bull ac 
count is the reverse, 


BULL. (° boss, &c.) See in Dict. Buttatez, 


(bd6l/-dte), as a term in bot, means having protube- 
rances on the surface. 

BUNGALOW = bing"-d-10/, 8. A sort of thatched 
house in India. 

BUNNION, bin’-yon, 146: 4. A swelling or 
bump, particularly on the foot. 

BUREAU. See in Dict. Bu-reaol-cra-cy 
means a system of goverument entrusted to men acting 
each as head clerk in an assigned department. 

To BURKK =birk, v. a. To smother,—the name, 
60 applied in colloquial or low language, of a wretch 
who was executed at Edinburgh in 152), for decoying 
persons to his house. and smothering them, in order ta 
sell their bodies to the dissecting schouls. 

BURNET =bui/-nét,.s. A British plant whose 
leaves remain green all the winter, and, growing os 
poor calcareous soils, often serves as a food for sheep. 

BUSTROPHEDON. See Boustrophedon. 

BUTTER, Butrvracsous, &e. See in Dict. 

Bu/-ry-B1N, 8. A peculiar mbstance extracted from 
butter. Hence, Bn tyr’-ic (58), epithet of an acid. 


CAABA=ci!-4-bd, 8. The square stone concealed 
in the temple at Mecca ; the temple itself. 

CACTACEOQOUS,  cack-ta/-shvis, 147: a. 
Plants of the Cactus kind,—a small natural order of ex- 
ovens remarkable for their gay and large flowers, and 
the grotesque forms of some of the species. 


CAI). See To Cardge, in Dict. 
CADMIUM, cad/-mé-im, s. A metal associated 


with zine. 


CADUCIBRANCHIATE, _ cd-do/-e8-bring”- 


ké-dte, 158, 161: 8. Caducibranchia’esare creatures 
that dose their branchial apparatus before arriving at 
Maturity, as fro:rs. 

C/ESIUS. See Cesius in Supp. 

CAFFEIN =cil-{é/-iu, 8 The bitter principle ia 
coffee. 

CAGUE=ciagw, 8. A Dutch vessel with one mast. 


CAHIER, cfi/-¢-yay’, [Fr.] 170: 8. A book of 
loose sheets tacked together; whence, reports of pro 
ceedings contained in such a bouk. 

CAIRNGORM, ciirn-goarm/, 8. Name of 
mountain in Scotland; applied to desiznate a rock 


crystal stone. 

CALAMARY, cil’-d-mdr-ly, #, The cattle Ash. 

CALCARecil/-car, s. A spur or horn as fn the 
nasturtium. This word must be distinguished from 
Calcar and related words, under Calz, Calces, in Dict. 

Cal/.car-ate, @. Furnished as with a spur. 

Cau’-cr-o-La%-ri-4, ( cil'-s¢-) s. The generic 
name of « beautiful herbaceous or shrubby plant, with 
yellow, orange, or purple flowers; the lower half of 
which is shaped something like an old-fashioned slip- 
per; whence the naine. Compare Calceated in Dict. 

Cac’-ci-Tua”-riox, (cdl’-sé-tri//-shin) 8. A 
kicking. 

CALEMBOURG, cAl/-ém-bidrg’, s. A pun, a 
quibble, named from a foreign count who blundered in 
speaking French. 

CALIPPI1C=cd-Kp-pick, @. An epithet from 
Calippus, who corrected the cycle of Afetun. Sve Me- 


tonic. 

CALIXTINE = c&l/-icks-tine, 3. One of the 
Bohemian reformers. who continned to oppese the 
church of Rome after the death of Huss, but, Leaniliag 
their opposition chiefly or solely on the refusal of the 
cup (calix}, to the laity, they were more moderate than 
the Taburites. 


The sign = 18 used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i.e. mission, 165; vizh-in, i. ¢. vision, 165; thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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CAR 
CA LORIC, &e. 


Ca-Lon”-1-m0!-rox. 8. 
ratus to produce intense heat. 


CALOTYPE = kai’-d-tipe, s. 
photogrephy. 


y 
CALYMENE, c&l-d-méne, 8. A fossil crustacean, 
named as being cunc-aled or obscure in its nature, it 


having had the power of rolling itself up into a ball. 
Catl-yp-Tee"-4, 8. 


and in the concavity of which 
conical shell, like a cup in a saucer. 


CAMBIUM, cim’-bé-iim, 8. A viscid secretion 
in the bark of certiin trees when vegetation com. 
mences, which disappears as soon as the new wood 
and bark have been formed. 

CAMBRIAN, cim/-bre-@n, a. and a. Welsh ; 
a Welshman. 

CAMELLIA, cd-mil/-10-4. «a4 name from 
Kamel. or Camellns, a botanist who a-sisted Ray, and 
applied geuerically to a beautiful evergreen shrub 
from China and Japan. 

CAMERONIAN, cim/-e-ro”. nd-n, & A Scotch 
presbyterian of the strict sect that took its name from 

ichard Cameron, a minister who was killed in batile 
against the forces of Charles II. 

CAMISARD, c&m”-d-zard’, «An insurgent, 
such as thuse in France, who wore white shirts over 
their dress in midnight attacks after the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. Compare Camis, &c., in Dict, 

CAMPANILE, cadin’-pd-né/-ldy, (Ital.] 170: 
s. A bell-tower. Compare Campana, &3., in Dict. 

CAMPHOR, &c. See in Dict. 
or Cam!-pHO-aEN (163) is a hydrocarbon whose 
protoxide is camphor; it is identical with pure oil of 


turpentine. 
CAMPULITROPOUS, cim!-ph-li’-:3-piis, a, 
Bent down till the apex touches the base. ( But.) 
CAMWOOD=cim/-widd, 8. A fine red wood. 


CANTERBURY, cin/-ter-bér-réy, s. A name 
applied to a piece of furniture, being a stand, with 


divisions in it, to receive port‘olios, bouks in sheets, 
letters, &c. 


CANELLA = c4-nél-ld, ¢, Literally, a little 
cane,—the name of a West Iadian tree, and of the aro- 
m-tic bark ohtained trom it; it gives the name Ca-nel’. 


le-a”-ceous (-sh'is, 147), to a small natural order of 
plants. 


CANTRED=cin/-tréu, & A hundred in Wales, 

that is, a hundred Villages, 

~GAPERCAILZIK, ca!/.per-caW-26e, 8. The 
Wood-grouse, or cock of the wood, formerly inhabiting 
the pine forests uf Scotland and Ireland, now extinct. 

CAPNOMER=cip/-nd-mer, s. 
obtained from the tar of wood. Compare Capnumancy. 

CAPRINE, &c. See in Dict. Caritiaxnous, 

(cd-prid/-vé-nis) adj., meaus of the guat kind. 
Ca-pro/-ic, (85) is the epithet of an acid named 
froma its rank goat-like odour: Cap’-ric i: another epi- 
thet of the same, or a similar acid, the acid being ub- 
tained from a soap made with butter. 

CAPTION, Capration. &c. See in Dict. Ap/- 
Cap-Tan’-pusw is a Latin phrase, often used adver- 
bially, and signifying, merely to captivate. 

CARABOID = cit/-4-boid, a. Resembling the 
Carabus,—epithet of beetles that, as the carabus, defend 
themselves by discharging an acrid fluid that emits a 
fetid odour. 

CARAPACE, cir’-d-pace, #. The shield or 
thickest part of the shell of the erah aud lobster kind, 
protecting all the vital parts, and formiug the antes ior 
division, the abdomen being the other. 

CARBAZOTIC= car’-bd-zot"-Ick, a. 
an acid, into which, along 
azote enter, 


An oily substance 


Epithet of 
with oxygen, carbon and 


See under To Cauupy, ta Dict 
A form of the voltaic appa- 


Stamp or impression 
of the beautiful,—a name yiven to an improved kind of 


Generic name of a gastropod, 
8 called from its covering or shell, which is patelliform, 
adheres a smaller 


Cam’-PHENE 


CAT 


CARBOY= car-hoy, s. A large glaes boide pro 
tected by nasket work, 

CARDIACKAN, car-dé-s"-sh'an, 147: « 
Cardiaceans are mollusks. named from the corkle (cw 
dium), of which the species are numerous. 

CARMAGNOLE. cur’-mdn-yole’, 170: 2. A 
name. originally Itilian, given t the French soldicra 
who first engaged in the cause of r-publicanism. 

The CARNATIC= car-nat’-ick. 8. The country 
in British India extending from about 8° N, L. ueariy 
600 miles along the coast hounded by the gulf of 
Manaar, and by the bay of Bengal, and averaging abost 
75 miles in breadth. 

CARNELIAN. See Cornettan in Dirt. 

CARPEL =car!-pél, 8 A siugle or separate pistil 
when it is oue of several thate TMpose the fruit. Com- 
pare Carpilugy, &e., in Dict. 

CARPHOLITE. car’-f§-lite. 163: ¢. 
or chaf-stone ; a Bohemian mineral. 

Car-pno.! o-Gy, «. Literally, a picking of straws, 
applied to the resembling act often observable in 3 
dying person otherwise ca led Floccilation. 

CA RTILAGE. &e. See in Dict. Carhrris- 


GIN”.7-,NS area sub class of fishes, of which the 


internal skeleton never passes from the primitive state 
of cartilage. 


CARYOPSI S, k&r’-2 -op”-ciss, 8 That which is 
a n+t or seed in face or appearance,—the name of any 
dry one-sceded fruit, with no distinction between the 
seed coat and pericarp. 

CASEIC= kd-cé’-ick, 88: a. Epithet of an acid 
obtained from cheese. Compare Casevus. 

CASPIAN. c&./-pé-an, #. A sea-water lake, 

CASSIDEOUS, cas-sid/-yus, 146: a. Having 
a Lael petal dilated into a hroad helmet-shaped l|ea!. 

te 

Cas/-si-pIps, &. pl. Tortoise- beetles, whose larce 
have an apparatus by which they convert their exere- 
Ments into a sort of helmet or defensive coverinz. 

CASTOR: CASTOR-OIL. See both words in 
Dict. The substance called Cas'tor is also called 
C.sto’Reum : it is a secretion found in a bag belouzinss 
to the animal; and Cas’-ro-rin is a chemical Ptine:ple 
found in Castoreum. 


CATA-, Sce in Dict. 
Cat’-a-caus"-ric, See Caustic in Sepp. 
Car’. a-vurx. s A water-fall. 


Cat’-a-vail’.co.s. A temporary stroeture of car- 
pentry to be decorated by works of art. 

Cat’-4-pet”-4-1.0us, 120: a. Having petals held 
together by stamens, which grow to thetr bases. 
ATeAR-RHINE, 164: 8, A moukey of a class 
characterized by the form of the nose, the septum of 
which is narrow, and the nostrils approximate. 
A-TAn/-TER-1SM, 8. A cataloguing of stars. 

To CATCH, &c. See in Dict. A Catcn-priuin 
is a drain across a declivity ; aud grass lands furnished 
with such drvins are called Catch-wurk meaduirs, 

CAT"., Carraonry, &e. See in Dict. 

Car/-e-go- RE, 8. A category ; p/., Cat!-e-go- 
re” ma-ta. 

Cat/-e-go-re-mat/-ic, a. Scholastic epithet of a 
term that can be used either as the subject or predicate 
of a propositiun, without being accompanied by ant 
other word ; in contradistinction to a BVicategorema’ ic 
or adjective term, and toa mixed, or many- worded 
term. Thus Distinction is a categorematic term, the 
article a, or the adj. foolish, isa syucategorematic term ; 
and these make up the mixed, or mauy-worded term, 
bt foolish distinction But late writers use the term 
catequrematie more widely, applying it also to a many- 
worded term that stands, or can stand, asa subject or a 

re‘licate. 


To CATENATE, &e. 


Cat’-E-NAR-Y, & Tho gurve into which a flexible 
chain of nniform density and thickness fells, wheo 
hanging freely between two points. 


Straw- 


See in Dic? 


The achemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictiomary. 


Fowels: gitl-way: chip'man: pd-pi’: 
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ldw: podd: J 0. i, e, 


Jew, 55: a 4, Ke. muse, 171. 


CES 


Ca-te!-NU-LATE, a. Chained; presenting a chau 
like series of elevated ridges or tubercles. 
C ATH-, for Cara-n: see in Dict. ander Cata-. 
Ca-THAW-TIN, 8. The activ coustitueut of senna. 
CA-THL-on, 8. : 
Catu’-ovr, «. See explained at Anion, 
CATTY, cat/-tey, 8. Chinese weight, 123 Ib. Avoir. 
CAULIS, &e. See in Dict, Cau can’-pous. 
(120), is an epithet of all such plants as annually pro- 
duce flowers and fruit on stadks and branches. 
CAUTERY, Causric, &e. See in Dict. Cavs'- 
Tre is the special epithet of a curve, to which the rays 
of light, reflected or refracted by another curve, are 
tangents. Caustics, accordingly, are of two kinds; 
Catacausties, or caustics by reflection, and Diacausties, 
or caustics by retraction, feat is produced in col- 
lecting the rays by a caustic curve; and hence the 


name. 

CAVICORN, civ/-é-corn, s. Hul/ow-hurn, the 
name of a tribe of beasts that include the antelope. 

Cav(-1 ra-nrEs, 105, 119: 8. ph Entozvons or 
inside worms that have an intestinal canal floating in a 
distinct abdominal cavity. 

CEDRELACEOUS, sé/-dré-la’-sh'tis, 147: a. 
An epithet of trees, which include the cedar of New 
Holland and the mahogany tree of the Spauish main. 


CEDUOUS, cé -dd-iis, a. An old epithet of trees 
that used to be cut, or lopped. 


CELLEPORE =sél -lé-pdre. 8. Cellepores are a 
kind of cellular Oexible polypes, having pores iu each 


cell. 

CENTRE. &c. See in Dict. Cen’-rro-nar"-1c 
is a word implying the centre of gravity, and applie | 
ees of measuriug the quantity of a surface ur 
Bold. 

CEPHALIC, &c. See in Dict. 

C8-PHAL-o-rops, s. pl. Molluske that have the 
Aeud situated between the body and the feet. Some 
naturalists call them Ce-phal’-u-phors, Hence, Ceph’- 
a-lop’-o-dous, a. 

Cx-rnuag/-o ra"-cEous, 147: a. Epithet of a 
small natural order of exozens, growing in marshes in 
New Holland. 

CepuH!-a-Lu-TA0" “RAX, & A segment, as of arach- 
nidans and crustaceans, which includes the head and 


thorax, 
See in Dict. 


CERASTES. 

Ce-ral/-ri-um, (-shd-iim, 147) s. A term imply- 
ing the substance or likeness of Avra, and applied gene. 
poy to a one-celled, many-sceded, superior linear 

rat. 

Ce!-R4-To-PHy1-La"-cEous, 147: a. Epithet of a 
small nataral order of exogens, which may be reyarded 
asa deseneration of urticaceous plants, and found in 
ditches, floating with their long leaves, alter the mav- 
ner of cunfervar. 

Ce"-na-To-purre’, 8, Cerutonhytes are a family 
of corticiferous polypes, named from those in which 
the internal axis resembles Aura or wood. 

CERE, &c. See in Dict. 

Ci/-nE-or//-sis, a. Generic name of an Australian 
goose, having a yreen cere like naked membrane cover- 
ing the upper parts of the base of the bill. 

Ce/-no-pias/-ric, a. Epithet of the art of modelling 
in war, 

CERINTHIAN, sé-rin/-thd-Gn, 8. A follower of 
Cerinthus, a (snostiec of the first or second century, who 
taught the existence of a higher God than the Gud of 
the Jews, aud the Father of Christ. 

CERNUOUS, ser/-nb-iis, 120: a Drooping. 
(Bot.* 

CERULEAN, &c. See in Dict, Cel-no-.in, 
is . name given to indigo when dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, 

CESIOUS, sé/-zhé-iis. 147: a. 


Of a oluish gray 
cvlour, {Kot.? 


CHO 
CESTOIDEAN, s&st-vid/-t.an, 8. Cestordeans 


are r bh-n-i ke creatures, as the tape- worm. 
CESTRACEOUS, sés-tia/-sh'iis, 147: a. Epithet 
of asmall group of plants, with foliaceons cotyleduns, 
and vaivate corolla. Some have fragrant flowers, espe- 
Cially at night, but others emit an unpleasant odour. 
CETACEOUS, &e. Seein Dict. Cu-ral-crans 
(-sh’@uz, 147, 151) are whales and other warm- 
bionded animals living in the sea, without being true 


fishes. 
CH=TCH. (161.) 

637” Sve the corresponding head in Dict. 
CHAMPAN=chim/-pa@n, 8, Chinese sailing punt. 
CHANTLATE=chiant-late, s. A wooden ledge 

for tiles that serve as eaves to a wall. 

CHAPTER. See in Dict. Cuap/-1-TER, the 
original form of the wurd, specially means the capital 
of « pillar. 

CHErAH=ché-tah, s. The hunting leopard. 

CHESTON = ché-ton, s. A sort of plum. 

CHIBBAL=chib/-hal, s. A sort of onion. 

CHIBOOK, ché-baok, s. Turkish smoking pipe. 

CHICA, che’-cd, 8. The red colouring principle 


used by Indiwns to dye the'r skins, extracted by de- 
coction from the leavesof a tree. 


CHICH=Schiteh, s.  Chick-pea. 
CHIFFY. See Jitty. 
CHIMB, chime, 156: s. 


Edge or brim of a cask 


CHIMPANZEE=chim’-pan-zé//, 8. African 
orany. 
CHINCHILLA = chin-chil’-ld, s. A rodent 


mammal of S. America, that supplies a gray fur to the 
murkets of Europe ; the fur of the chinchilla. 


CHISSELS, chiz-zlz, 151: s. pl. The coarser 
part of bran or flour, after the finer has been separated. 

CHITTAH =chiv-1d. 8. A statistical account of 
land in the East Indies. Chit means a note. 

CHOKEE=cho-kée, s A chair, a seat, a station, 


Fe aed aman ata station, a watchman. (E. 

ud. 

CHOULTRY, chool’-trey, #. A place of accom- 
modation for travellers in Hindoostan. 

CHOUT, choot. s. A fourth by wav of tribute 
formerly levied by the Mahrattas; hence, in the Eust 
Indies, an irregular tribute generally. 

CHOWDER = chow’-der, 8. An antiscorbutie 
from which spruce beer is made. 

CHUNAM, choo’-nam, #. Lime. [E. Ind.3 


CHUPRANEE, cho)/-rd-nec,s. A messenger; 
an {inferior order of police. Clzb’-dar has the same, 
¢e nearly the same meaning. [E. Ind.) 


CH=SH. (161.) 
aa See the corresponding head in Dict. 
CHANFRIN, shin/-trin, s. Horse's forehead. 
CHASSEURS, shis-sur’, 170: 4. pl. Litesally, 
hunters; applied to light infantry, o1 .o horse soldivrs. 
CHATOYANT, sh&/-twoy-dng”, a. Changing 
its hues, like the eves of a cat. 
CHAUSSKE, sho/-siy, 170: 8. A causeway. 
CHEVERIL, shév’-ér-il, 8. Kid-leather. 
CHEVRETTE, shév’-rét. 8. An engine for 
raising guns or mortars iuto their carriages. 
CHICOREE, shick/-o-rdy, s, Succory, a prepara- 
tion of which is often mingled with coffee. The word 
is running into a pure English pron., Chick’-o-ry. 
CHIFFONIER, shif’-th-née, s. Literally, a 
receptacle for rags or shreds,—a small ornamental cu» 
board, in general not a fixture. 
CHINGLE. See Shingle. 
CHOUAN, shod/-sng, 170: 8. A royalist insur- 
gent in the disturbed districts on the right of the Loire 
at the time of the first French Revolution. 


The sign = ts uecd nfter modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, te mission, 165; vizh- iin, ¢. e. vision, 165: alu, 166; thén, 166. 
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CHY 


CH=K. (161.) 
@@™ See the corresponding head in Dict. 
CHALAZA, kd-la/-z4, s. A spot on a seed, in- 
dicating where the nucleus is united to the seminal 
integument. 
CHIASTOLITE, ki-is/-t3-lite, s. A mineral 
the angles of whose crystals are acute, like X. 
CHEILOPOD, ki/-lé-pod, s. | Cheilopods or 
i sea are centipedes, with /ips formed by a pair of 
teet 


CHILONIAN, ki-l6’-nd an, a. Brief and com- 
pendious, like the style of Chilo. 
CHIMIATER, him’-d-a/-ter, 5. 
chemist. 
CHLAMYS. See in Dict. 
- Crram!-y-no-sau/-Rus, #. Cloak-lizard. an 
auimal of Australia, which has a sort of ruff or tippet 


round its neck. 

Ca.am/-y-PHoR:, 163: 8. Cloak-bearer, a small 
sort of armadillo, which is covered by its coat of mail. 

CHLOROUS, Cuvorine, &e. ‘See in Dict. - 

Cuto!-RaNn-THA"-cEOus, 147 : a. Epithet, mean- 
ing green-flowered, of a small natural order of ape- 
talous exogens, natives of hot climes. 


Cutv/-x1-on//-1c, 88: a. Epithet of a compound 


An _sIatro 


acid. 

CHLo’-Ro-caR-BON"-1c, a, Epithet of a compound 
acid. 

CRY o -HO-OF-ANE 0, @ Epithet of a compound 
acid, 


Chlo-rom'-e-try, 8. The art of testing chloride of 
lime, for being used iu dyeing, by means of an instru- 
meut called a Chlo-rom’-e-ter. 

Cuvo"-ro-pHa-rre/, s. A mineral green when 
broken, but changing afterwards. 

Cuio!-Ro-PHANK, 8. A fluor spar which gives out a 
pale green light when heated. 

Cuto'-rox-au-ic, 88: a. 
acid. 

Ciol-u-rEr, 8. Compound of chlorine. 

CHOANITE, co/-dn-ite, 8. Chuanites are a 
genus of extinct zoophytes, so called because their 
skeicton presents in general a Sunacl-shaped figure. 

CHOLER, &e. See in Dice. 

Cno-1.es!-TER-IN, & The matter which is the basis 
iu most gall stones. Hence, Cho’-les-ter’-ic, (38) a. 
CHONDROLOGY, cén-drol'-$-jy, 2. Tat 
part of natural history which treat; of cartilages. 

ote, there is a donble sense in th: Greek word CAun- 
dros. Compare Chundrodite ein Wrilten Chua- 
drodyte) in Dict. at 

inn coplrerey al 8, (-id/-yé-tnz) spi, 
A gristly-sinnéd order of fisites. 

CHORAL, Cuoraaus, &e. See in Dict. 

Cuo-nag! tc, (cd-rid/-pick) a. Pertaining to the 
Cho rv’-gi, who provided the public games at Athens 
at their own expense. 


CHOROGRAPHY, &c. See in Dict. Cuo- 
Rom!-E-TRY is the surveying or Measuring of a 
district, 

CHREMATISTICS, cré/-md-\1s"-ticks, 9g. pl. 
The science of wealth, or political economy. 

Cune-srom!-a-cHy, & The learning of useful 
things ; a book of useful extracts. 

CHRYSALIS, Cuuysortre, 

Cituys'-o-BrR-YL, 8. 

Curys-oa!-1.4-PHY, 8. 
in wold. 

Curys-o1!-0-ay, 8. 
wealth. 

Crirys'-o-Prase, 8. 
silicious miueral. 

Cuys!-o-ryve, 8 A modification of photography. 


CILYAZIC, kt-az/-ick, 68: a. A word formed 


Epithet of a compound 


See in Dict. 
Golden beryl,—a mineral. 
The art or act of writing 


The doctrine of producing 
Guld-leek, — a pale -green 


COA 


from the initials uf cartes, Aydruges, aad a+.» 
applied as au epithet of compound acids. 


CIBOUL, sé-baol’, 127: 8. Sort ef cara 


CICADA, a¢-ca’-dd, gs. The grassber;-:: rn 
properly, an insect which the Americans cai te = 
o 


pper. 

CI-DEVANT, s&d-vang’, [Fr.] 170: a & 
tofore. 

CILIARY. See in Dict. 

Cill-i-ate, @. Having = marin like the eve ab 

Ci/-10-uRapEs, 8. pl. A trie o1 sea-ste 
which swim by means of long b.irs. 

CINCHONA, sinp-ko‘nd, 158. 16f: «6 2 
of several species, ail Vield:ng a brter fe r i> a. 
and giving the name Cle’-cho ua7-ceues (sa + 
@ Datural order of exogeus, Dative clint a> 
tropics. 

Cin-cuo’-nI-4, 8. A vegetable alkaloid pre. 
with quinia in the tree. 

CINDER, Cinenartion, &e. 

Cin’-5-vac’-7T10N, 8, Reduction into sssee 

Cin’-x-na”-BI-4, 8 A name given toa gers ¢ 
cxotic plants of great Variety, aome of them jroit 
beautiful flowers: most of the spemes are ima a 
Cape of Good Hope. 

CIRCLE, Cincum-. &. See in Dict, 

Cin'-cum-1n-c1.8”-81on, (-césh’-Gin) 2 Te > 
ciprocal existence in each other of the three pow 
the Trinity. 

Cir’-cum-Ju/-vi-a.-ist, 8. 
Jupiter. 

Cin’-cum-scis/-siie, (-c¥s’-sil, 105) a ts 
round; in botany. disiding intu two parts bs ame 
taneous trausverse separation. 


CIRRUUS, &c. See in Lier. 
Cin’-11-pgp8, 8. pi. Curly-footed anima, » > 


barnacle. - 
CIRSOCELE=per’-sd--la, 101: 8 Gruv 
twnver,—a swelling of the spermatic vcios 
C1SsQiD=sis’-soid, «. An tcy-feke curve. 


CISTVAEN, sist’-.d-én, 8. Celtic name e! 
sort of stone coffin sometimes fuand in barren 
CLARITY, &c. See in Dict. 
Cuair’-vovatxar", (-rdn-yongs<! [Frv ie c 
‘Le taculty, real or pretended, uf sevimc. co = > 
mesMeric trance, wht is Entirery bersvcnuel Uae posse 
vision in au ordinary waking conditiwu. 
CLAUDICANT=cldw’-ud-cdnt, a. Lase. 
To Clau’-di-cate, % To limp. to hak. 
Clau’-di-ca”tion, (-shuu, 147) « A bepez 


lameness. 

CLEMATIS =clé-ms/eriss, 8s. A plaat ef me 
species, named from its having cle’mata of tects 
trivial name is Virgin’e- bower. . 

CLERODENDRON = cléred-§-dé.4-d:%0. 6 
(Or Clerodendrum.) A shrubby ericacevus ci i « 
admired for its flowers. 

CLINICAL, &c. See in Diet. 

Cuin’-1-um, 92: 8. The ved like sumazt wa 
floral branch, the torus, or recevtacte. 

Cu1/-now, @, Like or serving asa bed. [A #.. 

CLUPEA, clod-pé-4, 109: 2 4 ces 
shielded by scales,—the gener:e name of the beat 
sprat, pilchard, &e, it gives the name Cis y+ as: 8 
family of fishes. 

Cty’ px-aTH, a. Shield-like, scutate. 

Cry’/.pa-as’-TER, 8. 
ofa flattened form, with a submarsinal vent 

CLYSMIAN, cliz!-mé-an, 151: a. Consa= 
with, or relating to, the deluge. 

COAK=coke, s. An oblong rice in a pene 
workmanship, wiih a plape betwecu: a shear = 
Coak’-ing, is the opera.iva of join.ug two peers 4 


= 


See in Tvct. 


Satellite of the paca 


The schemes entire, and the principics to which the numbers refce, precede ti Dic onar.. 
Vowels: gst/-way: chip/-mdn: pd-pd/: ldw: good: J, Le yew, 55: a, &e. mete, VI. 
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Shidd-siur,—a seats 


CON 


wood by hollowing one so as to suit the projection of 
the other. 
COAMINGS, céam/tngz, s. pi. 
edges about a ship's hatches. 
COCHLEARY. &c. See in Dict. 
Cocn’-Le-an, (céck’-Ié-du, 161,) a. Hollowed as 
a cockle shell. or 1 spoon. 
CODEIN =céd-de/-in, s. 
opium. 


CQENOBITE., See Cenobite in Dict. 
COGNOMINATION, &c. The Coa-no!-mEN 


was the last of three names by which Romuns of good 
family were distinguished; the other twu beiug the 
praeninaen and the rumen. 


COLCHICUM, cal/-ké-ciim, 161: 8. Mellow 
saffron, a bulb supposed to be originally from Colchis. 


COLLIMATION: See in ict. A Coi!/-xi- 
ma/-ron isan instrument for ascertaining the hori- 
zontal point. 

COLZA = col’-z1, s. A species of enbbage from 
whose seeds an oil is obtained much used abroad for 


lamps. 
COMOSE =cd-moce’, 152: a. Endiag in a tnh 
or kind of brush. (Bot.) Compare Cumet, &c., in 


Dict. 

COMPANY, Compaston, &c. See in Dict. 
In a special naval sense, Com-Pan’-ION is the 
wooden porch over the cabin steps. 

COMS, coos. s, pl. Malt-dust. Compare Coom. 

To CONCERT, Concerto, &e. See in Dict. 


Con’-cer-Tan!tR, 8s. Tho parts of a musical com- 
Position that go throughout the whole. The word is 
anglicized ; but by those who affect Italian it is still 
pronounced Con’-cher tan” -tay. 

CON DOTTIERE, con-dot’-td-ni/ dy, [Ital. 
170: 8. A mercenary military Jeader, such as | 
large armies in Italy in the lith and 15th ceuturies. 
The plural is Con’ -dot-ti-er’-f, (-air’-ee). 

To Connucr, tu Conduct, &e. See in Diet. 

Con-duc/-tive, 105: a. Non-elcetric, and there- 
fore conduc:ing electricity. 

Con’-duc-tiv//-s:ty, 8. Quality of being conductive. 

CONDYL, &c. See in Dict. Con-vy1/-o-pkns, 
or Con’-vY-LOPES, are animals with jointed feet, 
as spiders and cralis, 

CONGRIEVE, céng’-gréve, 153: a. and s. 
The name of Col. Congrieve, the scientific adept in py- 
rotechny, applied adjectively or substantively to his 
inventions, as a rocket, a match, &c. 


CONE, Conic, &c. See in Dict. 

Con’. 1-ros”-TiRs, 8. p/. Birds vith a thick, robust, 
conical benk, as crows and finches. 

CONISlRAscGn-is/-1d, 8. The arena or pit 
of an amphitheatre. 

Con/-rrx, 8. A mineral of a dust colour. 


To CONNOTE, to Connotare, &c. See in Dict. 

Con’-no-ta-tive, 105: a. That notes something. 
avd, alony with it, something more, or in addition. 
Thus the word man is connotative ; for while it uotes 
any One man, it notes his kind, or all that constitutes 
himaman. Thus again the word thtte is connotative ; 
for while it notes the quality, white, in any ove thing, 
it notes or implies it in all other white things. On the 
other hand, Jodn and whiteness are said to be non- 
connotative ; and we may perhaps exemplify the reason 
given for this by saving, that they are words incapable 
of beiug used in predication otherwise than specially : 
we cannot say, for instance, * This man is John,” b 
virtue of any general knowledve included in the Saal: 
but only by virtue of our a ila accidental knowledge 
that such is his name: neither can we say of anvthing, 
except of whiteness itself, that ‘it is whiteness; ° for 
the word whiteness is so contrived as to be tmmedinteldy 
appiicable only to our notion or knowledge of what 
whiteness is, and not immediately to the white things 
from which that knowledge has been derived. In thus 


The raised 


An alkalioe substance in 


— = oF 


CRI 


understanding the distinction sought to be enforced by 
the term Non-counotative, we may see that it arises 
entirely out of the scholastic ductrine of predication. 
and its utility or inutility must be estimated by the 
utility or inutility of that doctrine. Whether, with 
jueter views of the nature of the relation between 
thought and language, Joka and whiteness, are not pro- 
perly deemed counotative as well as man and waite, is 
: point worth iuquiry, though it cannot ve pursued 
ere. 

CONNUTRITIOUS, con/-ni-trish’-iis, 147: 
a. Nutritious by the force of habit. 

CONSENT‘, CunsentTiznt, &c. See in Dict. 

Con-sgn’-T14n, (-sh an, 147,) a, The Roman epi- 
thet for those they avreed to consider the twelve chief 
deities, —Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana. Venus, 
—Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo. 

To CONSIGN, &c. See in Lact. 

Con’-srane, (coang’-sén, [{ Fr.] 170,) 8. A person 
ordered to keep withiu certain I:mits. 

CONTRALTO, cédnc-trdi/-té, [Ital] 170: s. 
The counter-tenor, or part immediately beluw the 
treble. 

Con/-TRATE, @. Epithet of the wheel in a watch, 
the teeth and hoop of which lie contrary to those of the 
other wheels, 


CONY. &c. See in Dict.—To Con!-y-Catcu 
(ciin/-dy-caitch), in old cant language, means to 
cheat. Hence Cony Catch’er, 8. 

COPROPHAGAN, cé-prot/-d-gan, 163: s. 
Coprophogans, or deng-eaters, is the name of a sort uf 
beetles. 

COR =ciur. 37: 8. 
seed in plants, the Cor’-cn-lum of Linnaeus. 
general term, Coxkr, and its relations, in Dict. 

CORIUM, corc-d-am, s. Skia or iutegument. 
Compare Coriacevus. 

COKMUS=cur'-mus, 8. A sulid roundish under- 
ground stem, as in Crocus. [Bot.) 

CURN, &c. See in Dict. —A Conn’-rEnt, is a 
rent varying with the price of corn: it may also mean 
& pepper-coro or nominal reut. 


CORONOID=cé./-é-noid, a. Having the form 
or appearance of a crow; an epithet applied to the pro- 
cess of the end of the upjer jaw. Compare with 
Coracuid, Note: Coraz is a crow or raveu; Curo’na, 
a crow or rook, both words being Greek. 

CORPORAL, Corpse. &c. See in Dirt. 

Cor’-pus-Curistt, (-cris’-ti,)*. Bodyof Christ,— 
the name of the fe-tival celebrating the Eucharist on 
the Sunday following Trinity Suuday. 

COTIDAL=cé-t.-dal, a. An epithet applied to 
lines that mark the contemporaneous position of the 
vaiious points of the great wave which carries high 
water from shore to shore. [Whewell.] 

COUMARIN., cou’-md-rin, 8. A crystalline odo- 
riferons priuciple extracted from the Tonka bean. 


COUSSINE 0, cous’-sé-nét”, 5. The crown stone 
of a pier, serving as a cushivn for the first spring or rise 
of the arch or vault, Also a part of the ornament of 
an Touic capital. 

CREELecréd. s. Anangler’s basket. Cratr is 
either the same word, or the name of an instrument for 
catching fish. 

CRENATE, See in Dict. 

Crenei-cal-ren, 92: a. 
sures, and having leop-holes. 

CREOSOTE, cié’-d-2dte, 8. A colourless transpa- 
rent oily liquid, separable from wood tar. 

CRI col D=eri/-evid, a. Ring-like. [Anat.] 

CRINITE, &c. See in Dict. 

Ciif-no,s. A cuticular disease imagined to be caused 
by a Aair-like worm. 

CRINOIDEAN, cré-noi!-dé-an, 8. Crinoideans 
or lily-like creatures, are an extinct family of echinv- 
derms that divide into the species Ea'crinties aud Pew 
tac’rinites. 


The heart or vital part of the 
See the 


Indented with embrae 


The ago s= 18 used after modes of svelling that have no irregularity of sourd. 
Consonants + mish-in. i.e. mission, 165; vizh-iin, i. e. vision, 165; tin, 106: thén, 166. 
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CYA 


CRIPPLE, &c. See in Dict.—Criv/-puinas, 
are «pars or piles of wuod set up as supports (crutches) 


ayainst a house. 
CROCKETS =cidck’-ats, 3s. pl. Ornamental 


leaves bent or cruvked, and running up on the edge of 
a gable or pinnacle. 


»ROCUS, &c. See in Dict. 

Cro-con/-r¢, 88: a. Epithet of an acid evolved 
from a gas when potassium is prepared from cal ined 
tar 


CROP, to Crop, &e. See in Dic!.—To Crop 
ouT, in Geolozy, signifies to appear on the surface from 
beneath other strata. 

CROSS, Cros:.£7, Croisapg, &c, See in Dict. 

Cro-serrns’, (-zéts,) 8. pf. The returns on the 
corners of door-cises or window-frames; the small 
Projecting pieces in arch-stones, which hang upon the 
adjacent stones, 

CROLALUM= crét!-d-liim, s. Rattle or castanet. 

Cror-a-1.us, 8. Generic name of the rattle snake. 

CkOTON =cro--tén, a. Epithet of a very puwerful 
purgative oi! procured from a seed of the same name. 

CRYPTIC, RYPTOGAMOUs, &c. See in Dict. 
—Cryr’-to-0am’-10, (83,) is another form of the adj., 
applied to plants that never produce sexes, 

CTENOID, tén/-uid, 167: @. Cumb-lke. [Geol.] 

Cten-oid’-t-ans, 8. pl. An order of fossil fishes. 


CUDBEAR, cid/-bire, 100: 8. A species of 
archil used in dyeing. 

CUISINE, kwée-zéen/, g, [Fr.] 170: «. Cookery ; 
cooking arrangements or apparatus. 

CULLET=cil’-1ét, s- Mass of broken glass, 

CULTCH =ciltch, s. Oyster spawn un stones, &e, 

CULTER, Cutriaren, &e. See in Dict. 

Cun/-rxi-La"/-r10on, 8. A measuring by paris, as a 
knife or a culter operates by degrees, 

CuL!-rrats, s. Colter-shaped,—straight on one 
side, curved on the other. 

To CUMULATE, &e. See in Dict. 

(ju-mu-Lus, 8. A mass, a heap; specially, a cloud 
with a flattened base, and an irregular hemispherical 
superstructure. A Cu’-mu-lo Stra”-tus, or twain-cloud, 
is one more dense than a cumulus, and having large 
MAsses rising {rom a common base. 

CUPULE=co/-puk, s. Cupel or little cupola, 

Cu!-pu-lit//-er-ous, 120: a. Bearing cupules,— 
the epithet of a natural order of shrubby exogens, that 
comprehend the oak, hazel, beech, chestnut, horn- 
beam, Ke, 

CURACOA, cOre’-d-s0//-d, 3. 4 liqueur prepared 
in great perfection by the Dutch, that derives its name 
from the island of Curagua. 

CURASSOW =ci-ras’-sd, «. 
whose generic name is Crar. 


CURRANTO. See Corant in Dict, 


Cun-nic!-u-1.us, 8. Course of the year; course of 
atudy.—Compare with Current, Curricle, &e. 

CURRIE, ciir’-réy, 8. A stew highly seasoned, and 
Variously made, but always with the currie- powder 
brought from India. 

CURTAL=cur!-tdl, a. The cartal friar was the 
porter of the court-yate of a monastery ; a distinct word 
trom Curtal, under Curt in Dict, 

CURTEYN, cur-tand, s. (Or Cur-ta/-na.) Ea- 

_ ward the Confe-sor’s pointless sword, an emblem of 
mercy. 

v CUT, &e. See in Dict.— Cut/-rina, in one of 
its special senses, is nn excavation through Jand, open 
‘tthe top, and so differing from a tunnel, 

Cu1’-Txx, s. Box holding the quills in a loom. 

CUTCHERRY, ciittch’-ér-éy, s, A public office. 
(KE. Ind.) 

CYATHIFORM, 81-&ti/-é. form, a. Cup- shaped. 

CYANOGEN, Cyanitg. See in Dict. 


A gallinaceous bird 


DAS 


Cy/-4-nave, 8. A salt, cyanic acid and a base. 

Cy-au/-ic, a. Epithet of an acid, 26 Cyan. + & oxyg. 

Cy/-4-nou"-g7ER, 8. Instrument for ascertainizy 
the intensity of the sky's biweness. 

Cy’-4-no'/-sis, 8. The blue disease. The whole of 
the hody, and especially the exposed parts, are halle 
to become of a lead-colonr, when, in orderto cure snue 
other disease, nitrate of silver ig auministered. 

Cy-an/-0-TyPx, & A modificativo of photography. 

Cy-an/-u-rer, $. Compound furmed with Cyanogen. 

Cy4-nu/-nic, 88: a. Epithet of au acid obtained 
by decomposing urea. 

CYCLE, Cycom, &e, See in Lice, 

Cy/-cLo-siomy, ¢. Cyclostomes are « tribe of car- 
tilaginous fishes, named trom those thathave a circedar 
mouth or iip, as the lamprey. The name is also given 
to a genus of snails, Hence, Cy’-clo-stom’-a tirts, a. 


CYMA. See in Diet. 


Cyme,.(sime,) s. The English furm of Cyma. It is 
defined as a form of influrescence, Consisting of a solj- 
nae flower seated in the axil of dichotomous ramitica- 
tions. 

Cy-imose’, 152: a. Resembliug a cyme. 

CY NARA =sin/.4-rd, s A plant which gives the 
name Cyn’-a-ra”-ceuxs, ( -sh’ts, 147,) to one of the divi- 
sious of composite plants, containing the thistle, the 
artichoke, and others that have the head surrounded 
by a hard spiny involucrum. ‘] hey are also called 
Cyn’-a ro-ceph’’-a-lm, 

CYPERUS=sip/eér-is, s. A tree which gives the 
name Cyp’-er-a”’-cevus, (-sh'ds, 147,) to a natural order 
of endovens iuhabiting the marshes and ditches of all 
Cuuntries, and differing from ytaminaceous plants by 
nee stems being solid and angular, not round and 

tular, 

CYPHONISM, si’-fb-nizm, 163, 151: « a 
method of punishment among the ancients, which con- 
sisted chiefly in pinioniog the culprit, and then Le 
smearing him with honey. 


CYRENIAN, st-ré/-nd-dn,s. A native of Cyre’-ve 


but especially applied to Any one of the seet of Enica- 
reans established at that place by Aristippus, a disci ple 


of Socrates, 
CYST, &c. See in Dict. 


Cys!-1I-BRANCH’-I-aNg, (-bring/-k&anz, 158, 
161,) 8. pl, Bag-gilled,—a family of crustaceous ani- 
mals named from those that have the branchize ludyid 
in vesicular cavities, 

CYTISUS. See in Dic+—Cy1!-1-51N is a POison 
from the seeds of the Cytisus laburnun, 


DACELO =daa/-€-15, 92: 2. A transposition of 
Alcedo to form a generic name for a bird alhed to the 


kinvfisher, 

DACTYL, &c. See in Dict. 

Dac-ry1!-1-0-ciypn, (-glif, 163,) 8. A ring-like 
inscription. Dactylius is a ring, 60 named with re‘er- 
ence to a singer, 

Duc’-ty]-t-ug’-ra-phy, 8. Gem-engravings. 

Dac!-ry1-or!/-ren-ovs, a. Finger-Gnued. [Ichihy.] 

DADDOCK = ddu'-ddck, s. Rotten body of a tree. 


DAGUERROTYPE. dd-gwér’-ré-tipe, a. A pro- 
cess invented by Mons. Daguerre, which Pioduces pic- 
tures hy the action of light; Photography, 

DAHLIA. See in Dict. —Dau!-Linx 
105,) is the same substance as Inuline. 

DAIS = da’-iss = dace, s. (Or De/-1s.) The raised 
floor at the upper end of the old diuing hall; the seat 
with the canopy over it for those who suit on the dais. 


DALMATICA, dal mit/-d-cd, ¢. Long whi 


gown with sleeves worn over the all and stole. 
DARIC=dil’-ick, 8. Persian gold coin. [Antiq.} 
DASIPUS, daz’-d- piis, »s. Hairy footed creature, 


asthe hare, but applied generically by naturalists to 
animals that include armadillos. 


(d3y/-Inn, 


The echemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels: gat’-way: chap’-man: pd-pa’: ldw: gOOd : jG, te. yero, 55: a ¢ t, &e. mule, 171, 
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Das’-1-urg, 8. Hatry-tai'ed creature,—the generic 
name of a caruivorous marsupial, 
DATHOLITE =dazy’-d-lite, s (Or Dar’-o- 


LITE.) A mineral of Norway, &c., whose crystals are 
turbid. 


DATURIA, dd-tare’-&-d. s, 
ciple of the Datyra Stramunium. 
DAUCUS, daw/-cis, s. Generic name for carrot. 


DAUK=diuk, s. The system of forwarding Ictters 
aud passenyers by bearers stationed at Certain distances, 
It is also spelled’ Dawk. (E. Ind.] 

DAUM=diun, «. Copper coin, 4} of a rupee. 


DEBACLE, dsy-ba/-kl, [Fr.] 170: «The 


breaking up of the ice ina river; a breaking up gene- 
rally by the rush of waters, 


DEBLAI = déb’-1ay. Ee] & Earth dug up in one 
place to fill another, io the latter case called Remidui. 
DEBRIS, day-brée/, [Fr.] s. Fragments worn off 

from rocks. 

The DECCAN =déck’-an, s. The South,—a 
name applied to the cuuutry in India between the 
Nerbudda and Kistna Rivers. 

DEFTER- DAR, déf’-ter-dar’, s. The Turkish 
chancellor, and his two subordinates, 

DEINOTHERIUM., di/-.6-there!/-d-tim, & Ter- 
rible wild beast,—applied to a fossil genus of gigantic 
pachyderms. 

DELCREDERKE, dél-cra/-dd-rdy, [Ital.] 170; 
a. Epithet of a commission to a factor, under which 
he receives an additional per Ceutaye to guarantee the 
solvency of purelusers. 

See in Dict. 


DELEBLE, De.erion, &e. 
De’-le-tit/’-ious, (-ttsli/-as, 147,) @. ‘hat can 
erased. 


dinve the writing 
DELPHINE. See Dauruin, &e., in Dict. 
Epithet of an acid obtained 


The poisonous prin- 


Dav-prin'-tc, 88: a. 
from Dolphia oil. 
EL-PHIN’-I-A, 8, 
of the Delphinium Staphysagria, 

DEMARCH. See below under Demos. 


DEMIDITONE, dé-mid’-d-tdne, #. Minor third. 
us. 


DEMOCRACY, &c. See in Dicer. 

D./-mos, 8. The people; a borough or ward. 
De’-march, (-mark, 161,) 8.  Muayistrate of a wad. 
DENT, Denran, &c. See in Dict. 
Den’-tr-ros!-rEx8, 8 pl. Birds characterized by 


a tuvth-like process in the upper mandible or beak, as 
the butcher bird. 


DEONTOLOGY, dé/-5n-tal//-d-jby, 8. Science 
of whatever is needful to be dune,—ethies. 
DERMAL. See in Dice. 
DEum-avl-Ten-Ans, 8. pl. Skin-winged insects, — 
ao order represented by the ear-wig. 
Den!/-m4-To-sRAN”’-CHI-ATES, (-bring’-kd-Jres, 
159. 161,) 8. pl. Mollusks named from thuse that have 
gids on the skin, 
Der’-a.4-Tou!’-0-Gy, s. 
its diseases. 
Der!-mo-sxei’ g-10N, ¢. 
outward hard snbstance that 
Of most invertebrate animals, 
DERRICK=deér/-rick, s. A temporary crane; a 
double and single block used at the outward quarter of 


the mizzen yard. 

Jo DESCRIBE, &e. See in Dict—A_ Ds- 
sCRI’-BENT, isthe line, or the superficies, by the motion 
of whicha superficies, ora solid, is described. 

DETRITUS =.6-tri’-tiis, 2. Deposits worn from 
rocks, pulverized, or smaller than debris. 

DEWAN, dé-wiwn/, 8 Financial minister and 
chief judge under a native prince. (E. Ind.) 


DEXTER, Dexrrat, &c. See in Dict. 


A vegetable alkali from the seeds 


Doctrine of the skin, and 


The skin skeleton, or 
pritects parts of the body 


The sign = is used after modcs of sp Hing 
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DIG 


Dex!-rring, 105: 8. A matter of 


ance from starch, so named because, 
other body, 


gummy appear- 
More than any 

it turns the plane of polarization to the 
right hand. 


DIA-, &c. See in Dict. 


Di/-aa-no”-sis, $. That part of medicine which 
teaches the signs of disease; discrimiuation by external 
signs See Diagnostic in Dict. 

Di-ai./-L4-Ge, 8. The name of a rhetorical figure. by 
which arguments are placed in various points of view, 
and then turned to one point: it is alse npplied as the 
name of a miueral of a foliated structure, whose na- 
tural joints and fractures present different hues, though 
the fracture is always in une and the same direction. Inu 
this last application, the word is liable to be wrongly 
suunded in three syllables, Di’-al-lave. and confounded 
with the relations of the word Di’al; which see in Diet. 

«after the compounds of Dra-. 

Di’-4-pias-Tics, 8. pl. Medicines for enabling 
nature to refurm or resture disjointed parts. 
D1/-4-sporr, 8. A laminated mineral, which dis- 

Perses or scatters itself when heated. 
1*A8/-T.4-818, 8. Separation. {Anat.) 

Di’-a-stase, s. A substance precipi'ated from infu- 
sions of bruised malt by alcohol, which, by its reaction 
on starch, tends to sepurate or develop sugar in the 
process of malting 

Di’-4-THER"-wAL, a. 
through. - 

Di!-a-ther!//-ma-nows, a. The previous word altered 
in form that it may correspond with the contrasted word 
Diaphanous. 

Di’-4-zR-NeET!-1c, a, Disjoining,—applied to a 
tone in ancient Greek masic, which disjoined a fourth 
on each side of it, and made a Gfih with either. 

DIBOTHRIAN, di-bo/-thré-an, 2. Dibothrians, 
or creatures having two pits on the head, are a division 
of one of tie kinds of tape worms. See Di-. 

Di-sray!-cii-ares, (-bring/-ké- ates, 153, 16] ») 
8. pl. Two-gilled creatures,—an order of cephalopods. 

Di-crr-ates, 8. pl. Two-hurned creatures,—the 
name of a genus of fossil bivalves; and also of a family 
of moilusks having two tentucles on the head. 

Di/-curo-18M, 16], 151: s. The property of a» 
suming two distinct colours according to the direction 
in which the light penetrates. 

Di’-chro-ite, 8. A mineral exhibiting dichroism. 


DICKY, dick/-dy, 8. The familiar substitute for 
Richard, applied as a trivial or vulgar name to several 
things,—the outside seat of a carriage over the hind 
wheels,—a false front ofa inan's dress shirt,—an under 
garment in female attire, &c. 

DIDYMOUS, did/.d-miis, 92, 105, 120: a. 
Twin-like; in pairs. [But.) See Di-. 

DIES-NON, di/-écx-ndu, ¢, Day in which no 
business is done in a law court. 

To DIFFER, &c. See in Dict.—To Dir’-vEr- 
EN. TI-aTR, (€n!-shé-fte, 147,) in the langnage 
of the higher mathematics, is, to find that infinitely 
small quantity which, taken an infinite onmber of 
times, 1s equal to a given quantity. Hence, Dif’-fer- 
en’-ti-a’’-tiun, 8. 

DIFFRACTION, dif f.dck’-shin, 147: 5. A 
species of deviation or inflection which the rays of 
hight undergo in passing very near the extremities of 
any opaque body. 

DIGIT, &e. See in Dict. 

Dio!-1-Ta"-1.15, 64: 8. A name given to a genus 
of plants (foxglove,) because the perianth js five-parted. 
—Diy’-é-tv’- lea, is a vegetable alkaluid procured from 
the leaves of the digitalis. 

Di-ait’-1-craves, 105, 151: s. pl. 
that walk on the summit of those 
which are assimilated to finvers or toes, as the dog. 

DIGLYPH, di’-gif, 163: A projecting face 

having two hollows or pannels. [Arch.] See Di-. 

that have no Inrgularity of sound. 


Suffering radiant heat to pass 


Quadrupeds 
parts of their feet, 


165: vizh- in, ¢.¢. vision, 165: an, 166: thén, 166, 


DIS | 
Dr-e’-rans, 105, 151: s. pl. Double-thighed 


or jointed creatures, applied asa name to a section of 
sheath winged insects that have apprently only two 
joints in each tarsus. 

Di-mon’-piism, 163,151: 8 The property, in the 
same definite chemical compound, of having two differ- 
ent forms, as the carbonate of lime, which has the 
forms cale-spar, and arragmite; hence Di-mor’-phvus,a. 

Di"-my-a-ry, (di/omeé-are“rey, 105,) s. Dimy- 
aries or two muscled creatures, are couchifers that have 
two distinct and separate aiductor museles, and, con- 
sequeutly, two corresponding muscular impressious 
on each valve. 

Di-a:!-cors. See Diecian in Dict, 


DIOPHANTINE, di/-8-fan’’ tin, 163, 105: a. 
Invented by Diophantus,—the epithet of certain inde- 
terminate problems relating to square aul cube. 
numbers, 


DIOPTRIC, &e. See in Dict. 

Di-optase, 8. A substance that can be seen 
through,—the name of a silicate of copper. 

DIOSCOREKA =il-os-core!-é-d, 8. The plant 
whose mealy tnhers are the yams, so important as an 
article of food ia tropical couutiies; it gives the name 


Di’-08 co’-re-aeceuus (sh’ is, 147,) toa natural order of 
endoyens. 

DIPHYAN, dif-é.an, 163. 92: ¢, Diphyans 
or double.beings are a family of acephalans, named 
from those in which one individual is found lodged in 
the concavity of the uther. See Di-. 

Dir’-Lo-neu"-nans, §. pl. Creatures that have 
(wu m: rouus systems, namely, all vertelcrate animals. 

Die/-Neu-mo!/.Ni-ans, 8. pl. Two-langed crea- 
i eee asa Dame toa division of the spider- 


in 

Iie’-novs, 120: a. Epithet of wounds which have 
tron spiracles or orifices, The English pronuaociation is 
given Dipe’-no-ds, would be an affectation of Greek, 
but neither Greek nor English. 

Di-ro!-1.4-rr-za"/-rrox, (dd-, 105.) 8 
bination of a new polarizing influence with 
less properly written De-polarization. 
1p-sa/-cEous, (-sh’is, 147,) a. Epithet of an 
order of herbaceous exogens chiefly of the south of 


Europe, hasing their stamens distiuct, and their ovule 
pendulous. 


Div/-ren-a"-crozs. 


The com- 
a former, 


147: a. Epithet of an order of 
arborescent exogens, fonad only in India and the 
Indian Archipelago, which includes the camphor tree; 
au order chiefly marked by the enlarged, foliaceous, 
unequal seyments of the aly invesiing the fruit. 

Div/-ren-ar, &e. See in Dict. 

Dip/-ter-ans, s. p/. An order of insects having for 
their most conspicuous character ftv win s only, cor- 
responding to the anterior pair, and two short clubbed 
appendayes,. . 

Dip/-ter-yd/-gi-ans, s, pl. A family of fishes, 
named from those which have but two Jins. 

Dip’-rycn, (-tick, 16],) 8. A table of two leaves 


as used by the ancient Romans; if it had more, it was 
called a Pol’-yp-tich. 


DiS-: See in Dict. 

To Iis!-an-ric!-u-Larr, 9, 
followed by frum. > 

Dis-1n”.71e-Gna -Tep, 151: a. Reduced, by the 
action of the almosphere or other cause, from a whole, 
into minute particles. 

Dis!-1.0-a18-rT1c, 151: a. 
argument what seemed to be previously established 
by it. In the first sense, at least, if not in the second, 
the word is ill formed. 

Dis-pari’, s. The difference between the semi- 
diameter at the breech of a gun, and that of the ring 
at the swell of the muzzle. 

To Pis-Pavl Pra, v. To put out of the condition 
of suing tn forma pauperis, that is, us a poor man who 

cannot pay fees. 


To divide or separate, 


Mogical ; undoing by 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which 


Vowels: gate-way: chip’-mdn: pd-pa’: itu: 
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: DRU 


A partition in plants. . 
Relauvely distant, and distinetire. 


Drs-skp!-7-MENT, 8. 

Di»!-rat., a. 
{Nat. Hist.) 

Dt»-rTrac!-Titg, 105: 8. A connective which allows 
two unequal portions to divide off from it. { Bot.) 


DITRIGLYPH, dit'-ré-gitf. 92, 105, 163: s. 
A double triglyph. {Arch.] See Di-. 

Dit-rou!-o-ay, 8. A double reading or sense. 
Dittos or dissos, the former part of the wurd, is a Greek 
rela‘ion of Di-. 

DOCTRINE, &e. See in Dict. 

Doc!-tTr-natre,” (-ngir, 170,) 8. 
poli:ician or statesman in France. 

DOLERITE= dol/-ér-ite, 8. French term for a 
volcanic mass composed of distinct graius with much 
pyroxene. 

DOLMAN=4d8l!-m@n, s. A robe which the Grand 
Seisnior used to present yearly to the janizaries. 

DOLMEN =dol’-mén, s. “A word formed of two 
Celtic terms, and signifying talve-stone, or a table of 
stones, such as is found amoung druidical remains. 

DOLOMITE, dol/-6-mite, s. Crystalline limestone 
containing magnesia; named from a French geolozist. 
Dom’-11 £, occurs also as the name of a minera) supposed 


to be decomposed felspar. 
DOMINO, dom!-é-nd, s. 

Maswuerade cloak; a piece 

used in a game called di 


nos. 
DOOLY, dov/-ldy, s. A. litter or easy palanquia. 
(BE. Ind.) 
DOPPING=dbp!-ping, s. 
flight of ducks. [Obs.) 
DORSAL, Dorsg, &e. See in Dict. 
Dov!-s1- sran”-cat-atas, (-bring’-ké-dtes, 158, 
161,) s. pl. An order of red-blooded worms, named 


from these whose gis project from their back, as the 
sea centiperde. 7 
DOSITHEAN =dé-cith -d-dn, 8. A follower of 
Dusitheus, the leader of a sect of people in the Grst 
century of Christianity, who were believers in the 
eine mission of their teacher, and rejected the pro- 
rets. 


Pp. 

DOUCHE, doish, [Fr.] 170: s. A jet or car 
rent directed to some part of the body. 

DOW EL=dow/-8l, 8. ‘The piecea of timber to 
which the fellies of a carriage wheel are united. also 
called the cxak. To Dowel, among shipwrights isa 
method of coaking. See Couk in Supp. 

DRACINE, dris-sin, 105: 8. A substance ob- 
tained from a solution of dragon’s-Wood iu alcohol. 

Drac!-o-nin, (drick-.) 8. A spectes of sub-acid 
obtained from dragun’s-blood. , 

Dua-con!-ric, a. Epithet of the moon's revolution 
from her ascending node, which was anciently called 
the dragun’s head, till she comes to it agin. 

Duac’-on, Dra-coon!, &. See in Dict. 

Drao/-on-nangs," (-ndhd, [Fr.] 170,) «. pl. The 
persecutions of the Protestants by Lewis XIV aud his 
successor. Foc more general senses, the word takes 
an English form, which see in Dict. 

DRAMA, &c. See in Dict.— Drau".s-rur!-ay, 
is the science or art of dramatic peetry and repre- 
sentation. 

DROITS=droits, 29: s.pl. Rights or perquisites, 
as drvits of Admiralty, which were perquisites resulting 
chiefly from the seizure of an enemy's property at the 
commencement of a war. 

DROSOMETER, drd-zdm/-é-ter, 2. 
surer. 

DRUSE, drddz, 109, 151: s. 
people who inhabit the chain 

e also the next word. 

DRUSY, drd0/-ce-y. @. Covered (the surface of a 

mineral) with little swellings or projections. Hullows 

lined with crystals are called Drw’-ses, (-ciz.) 

the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


GOOd : j'O, te. yew, 55: 2, 6,4, &e. mute, 171, 


A theorizing 


A sort of hood; a 
of dotted bone or ivory, 


A dipping, as of a 


Dew -mea- 


The Druses area 
of Libauus io Syria. 


EIS 


DUAL, &e. See in Dict. Du!41-18M, means a 
system which refers all things to two sovereign prin- 
ciples, instead of making thein the emanation of one. 


DUCT, Ducrixy, &e. See in Vict—A Ducl-11- 
Lin’/-e-rER, is an instrument for measuring the 
ductility of lead, and some other metals. 

DUFFER=dit'-ter, 8s. A hawker of linen and 
s.lks, and especially of smugzled goods. (Loc.] 

DUGONG = do/-yény, 8. A whale-like creature, 
one species of which is found io the Indian Ocean; it 
is the only koown auimal without legs that grazes at 
the buttom of the sea. 

DULCAMARA = dii/-ca-ma/-ra, _s. 
nisht shade. 


DULIA. See in Dict. 


Du-1.0c/-n4a-cy, 8. Government under slaves. 


DUMOSE= dd-moer’, 152; a. Having a com- 
pact bushy form. (Bot. 

DUNKER, dang!-ker, 158: 8. The Dunkers 
are a Christian sect of North America. of abstract aud 
mortified lives, who hold that the sabbath, the sab- 
batical year, and the year of jubilee, are typical of 
similar periods in a future state, which will not be one 
uf unmixed turment or bliss, but diversified by periods 
of purgation. 

DUNNAGE=diin/-ndye, s. Loose material, as 
wool, used as a bed in the stowage of hvavy articles. 
DUPPER=dip/-per, ¢. A globular vessel of buf- 
falo’s hide in which castor vil is brought trom India. 
To DURE, Dura, &c. See in Dict.—Du-ra!- 
M>N is applied as the name of the heart-wood of 

timber, 

DURBAR=dur-bar, s. 
ofa native prince. [E. Ind.] 


Woody- 


Hall of audience; court 


EAU, 6. [Fr.] *. Water, but meaning spirituous 
liquor in the combinations Bau’-de Colugne”, (dde’- 
cdi-ving”’ 3) Eaw-de-Luce”’, (ddt-l’bdce’ 3) Huu de-Vie, 
(ode-vie’;) &e. The first two are nsed as cosmrtics ; 
the third (water-of-life) is the French uame for brandy. 

EBIONITE, 6/-bé-on-ie, 8. The Abivnites were 
a sect, supposed of the second century, believing in 
Christ as an inepired messenger, but considering him 
to be a mere mau. The origin of the name is un- 
certiin. 

EBOULEMENT, 4-bool-mong’, [Fr.] 170: 2, 
The crumbling or falling away of a wall or rampart. 

EU-. A prefix signifying out of. 

Ec'-Ba-sis, s. A treating of things in a proemium 
with a view to sume event or issue. [Rhet ] 

Ec’-o-.e, s. A going out of one’s own discourse, by 
the digres,ion of using another's words. (Rhet.] 

Ec cun/-st-as-ric, &e. See in Dict. 
Ke-cle’-si-ast, 8. Av assembly called from the world; 
the person officiating at such an assembly. (Chaue.] 
Ke-cle/-si-an, s. One who maiutaiued the principle 

of church domination over the civil power. 

Ec-cle/-st-ul!-v-py, 8. A discourse on church mat- 
ters, Or ep Church edifices. Hence Ec cle’-si-ol”-u- 
pist, 8. 

ECHINUS, &. See in Dict,—E-cmn/-o. eras, 
(161, 92, are creatures with rough skins, asthe sea-urchin. 

EDENTATED. See in Dict.—E-pun/-r4is are 
an order of mimmals named from those whose teeth 
are more or less incomplete. 

EFFENDI, é/-fen/-déy, 8. A high civil functionary 
in Turkey, in coutra distinction to Aga, a military man 
of rank. 

EGERAN=/@-jér-an,s. A variety of garnet found 
near Ever, in Bohemia. 


EIDOURANION. — See in Dict.—An E1'-vo- 
GRAPH, is an instrument to produce a fac-simile,—a 
copying instrument. 

EISTEDDFOD, i-stéd’-fod, s The sessions or 
easembly of the Welsh bards. 


ELY 
ELAIDIN, é-ia/-¢-ctu, s. A fatty matter produced 


by the action of aitric acid on certain oils. 
E-1.a/-1n, 8 The fluid constituent of oil and fat. 


E/-la-od’’-ic, 88: 0. Epithet of an acid produced 
during the saponification of castor vil. 
E-la/-v-lite, s. A brittie mineral of a greasy lustre. 


ELASMOTHERIUM, é-laz!-mé-thére/-d-iim, s, 
Platrd-wild-beast, an extinct pachyderm, apparently 
allicd to the rhiuvcerus and tu the horse. 

ELATER=6-1s/-ter, s. Efaters or leapers are a 
Linnean genus of coleopterous insects; the name is 
also applied to the spiraliy-twisted hyzrometrical 
threads that disperse the spores of certain plan's. 

Etarenium, él'-d-tére/-d-tim, 92: 8. A stimulat- 
tng medicine obtilned from the fruit of the squirting 
cucumber, 

Eu!-4-r1n, 8 Active principle of the wild cucumber. 


ELATINE, é\/-d-tin, 105: #. A plant so named 


as being the /esser species of another; a genus of 
plants that includes the water-wort. 


ELCAJA= éll-cd-jaW, s. An Arabian tree, the 


fruit of which isan emetic: it also yirlds an ointment. 


ELDORADO, 6é1/.dé-rd/"-dd, 170: 8. The golden 
region,—the imaginary country of unbounded wealth 
on the New Coutinent, which long kept up the ardour 
of Spanish enterprise, now, a general term for any 
similar possession existing in hope and fancy. 

ELECTRE, Exuecrricity, &c, See in Dict. 


To E-1.ec!-Tr1ss. (-trize, 151,) v. a. To subject to 
an electrical current, so as to detach the negative and 
positive elemeuts from one anotner; a proceas hy 
which cast, is converted into wrought iron. Hence, 
E-lee’-tri-sing, E lec’. trised, participl:s. 

E-Lec/-Tro-v y-Naw-ic, 115,58: a. Anepithet 
distinguishing the force of an electric current from the 
statical effects of electricity. 

E-1 ¥.0’-TRo-LYrE, s A body decomposing by elec- 


tricity. 

E-lec/-trode, 8 One of the two outlets at which an 
element of a decomposing body fiually makes its 
separate appearauce. See Anion, 

E-lec/-tru-ly"-sa-ble, a. Capable of being decom- 


posed. 

E-.R./-TRo-met’/-aL-Lur-Gy, 8. The art of making 
copies of any object in copper, silver, gold, and some 
other metals, by the ugency of volwic electricity. 
Hence, E-lec’ tro met”-al-lur-yie, a. 

E/-Lec-TrRopH”-o-nus, 163; 8s. Bearer of electri- 
city,—a simple but peculiar electrical machine: it 
cousists of two plates, une of which is resiuuus, and 
the other metallic. 

E-1.kc!-rro-vu/-i.4k, @. Having one end (a con- 
ductor) positive, the other end negative. 

E-Lec’-Txo-scuopg, 8 An instrument to show the 
presence of electrical excitement, used in Electro-me- 
tallurgy. 

E-uuc’-TRO-TYPE, 8 The instrument chiefly em- 
loyed in Electro-metallurgy; a copy produced by the 
ustrument. 

ELEMI=el/-é mt, «. 
tree in the West Indies. 

ELIZABETHAN =é-liz!.d-béth-dn, a. Pertain- 
ing to the times of Queen Elizabeth. 

ELLAGIC=é1-lad’-gic, 88: a. Epithet of an 
acid existing in gall nuts along with gallic acid. The 


word is from gaile reversed, with the addition of the 
characteristic tc. 


ELLIPSE, Extirric, &c. See in Dict.—The 
Ev-utr-riot- ry (59, 105) of the terrestrial 


spherokl, is the deviation of its form from that of u 
sphere. 


ELY DORIC=é!-6-ddr/-Ick, 88: a. Epithet of 
a method of painting with a vehicle composed of vil 
and water. 


A gum that exudes from a 


The sign = ‘8 uscd after inodes of spelling tbat have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, i.e. mission, 165: vizh-iin, i.e. resion, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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ENT 
ELYTRA=-li’-trd, s. pl. Sheaths,—the 


or first pair of wings iu four-winged insects, 
when they are coriaceous, and serve as a 
covering to the other pair, as in beetles. 

E-ly/-trin, «. 
icsects. 

ELZEVIR=6l/-2d-ver, a. 
books published by the celebrated Elzevirs from about 
1590 to 1660. 

To EMBANK, ém-bingk’, 158: v. To raise a 
mound of earth or of b-ickwork, ora mixture of both. 

Em-bark’-ment, s. A protection by means of em- 
banking; a mound on which a way is continued. 

To EMBARK, &c. See in Dict. 

Eu-nar!-ca-pene!, 8. Landing-place. [America.] 

Euu=é/ mde, 8. A struthious bird of Australia, 


ENALIOSAURIAN, é-nil'-6-4-stw!-ré-dn, 2. 
Marine lizard, an extinct animal. 

ENCRINITE, éng’-erd-nite, 158: ». Stone-lily, 
—a petrified radiated animal, named distinctively 
from a pentacrinite, as not having five angles, but only 
«me little circle perforated in the centre: it ougiit to 
have been Hencrinite: the object itself is the same as a 
Crinoidean. . 

ENDO-: A prefix of Greek origin signifying within, 

' En’-po-carp, s. The hard lining of some pericarps. 
(Rot.5 
N/.pU-GEN, & A plant whose stems grow by suc- 
cessive additions to the :aside. 

En-doy’-e-nite, 64: 8. A fossil palm-like tree. 

En-dog’-e-ncus, 120: a. Belonging to endogens. 

Ex-vopH’-yt-Loos, 163: @. Evolved (youn ; 
leaves) within a sheath. 

in”-po-smust’, 152: 8, The attraction of thin fluid 
by a denser throngh an animal or vegetable membrane. 


En’-p0-sipH-o-nive, 8. An extinct cephalopod 
with a chambered convolute disevidal shell, having 


the siphon placed at the inver base of the turns. 
Ey’-po-stOME, 8 A mouth or opening through a 
seed. 


En’-po-rHe"-cr-um, (shé-tim, 147) s. The fibrous 
cellular tissne lining an auther. 

ENEMA=6é.-né’-m4, 8. A clyster.—The customary 
pron. is as given: Greek quantity would require 
é1/-8-md. 

ENERGY, &e. See in Dict. 

En/-ER-au"-mRN, 8 One acted upon by a devil, — 
one possessed. 

ENNEATICAL, &c. Seein Dict.—En’-nx- 4p, 
isa word signifying something made up of wine. 

ENOPTOMANCY, én. dp’-td-min-céy, s. 
vination by things seen ina mirror. 

ENTASIS=éu/-td cise, 8. The almost imper- 
ceptible swelling of the shaft of a column. (Arch.} 


ENTELECHY, én tél -¢-kéy, 161: 3. A term 
invented hy Aristotle to signify the act or energy of 
that which at other times is conceived to have the 
power but not the act. ; 

ENTOMOLOGY, &c. See in Dict. See also 
En-. 

En’-ro-mos/-rraA-cAns, 8. pl. Crustaceans that 
have an incised shell,—n name applied to species havin 
a thin horny integument iu the form of a shell, divider 
intotwoor more plates. Heuce, En’ to-mos”-tra-cuus. a. 


i NTOZOON =én-td2/-d-6n, 8. Entozoons (the 
Greek pl. is En-toz’-o-a) arean extensive serirs of low- 
organized creatures, of which the greater purt arc pe 
risitic on the tnteraal organs of other animals, The 
pretix Ento in this word has the sime import as Erdy., 


ENTRE’/E, dng’. tray, [Fr.] 170: « In cookery, 
a dish, generally a made-dish, brought in as an addi- 
tional ur side-dish. 


Di- 


The schemes entire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, 


superior 
80 called 
protective 


A substance in the horny covering of 


Epithet of editions of 


E-ny rH!-Ro-GEn, 8, 


ERY 
ENTRESOL, dnp’-tr-s5i”, [Fr] 170: 2 A 


floor contrived between the ground floor and the priu- 


cipal floor above it. 
ENTROCHAL, ./tid-cdl, 161: a. Epithet of 
certain stones (wheel-atones) of which vast strata ex- 


tend over tracts in Northern Europe and America, and 
which are made up of the bones of encrinites. 


EOCENE=e’-d-sden, s. The new dawn of the 
present animal creation,—a term applied to that di- 
Vision of tertiary strata which coutains but a small 
portion of such shells as belony to living species: dis 
tinguished from Pleiocene which contains a sma jority of 
recent species, and from Meivcere which contaius many, 
det a minority. 

EPI-, &e. See in Dict. 

Kp’-1-Carp, 8 The external layer of the pe:icarp. 

Ep!-1-can-1-pans, 8. pl. A family of crustaceans 
parasitic upon shrimps 
P’-1-cH-xe//-m4, 161. 8. A form of argument in 
which the premises of a syllogism are laid down and 
proved, one or both of them, befure drawing the coo- 
clusion. The pl. is Ep’-i-chi re’-ma-ta. 
b/-I-DOTR, & A mineral which augmenis with 
peculiar ineqaalities, a triple silicate of alumina, lime, 
and iron. 

E-pig’-x- oUs, (é.pid/-zé-tis,) @. Growing close 
to the earth. Compare with Epigeum in Diet. 

E-pig’- y-Novs, (e-piu’-gé-nus,) a. Growing on 
the summit of the ovariam peculiar to the fercuie 
flower, 

Ep'-I-me/-rat, a. Placed on the thigh, 

Er’-1-payu"-1.00s, 163: a. Inserted on a leaf. 

E-prp/-1Lo-cern, (-sél, 101,) s. Damour upox 
the omentum from rupture. 

Er/-1-spas’/.11c, a. Epithet of substances that draw 
a blister upon the skin. 

E-pipH’-y-sis, (e-pit!-d-ctss,) s. ‘The process of 
a bone sepa ated at first by a layer of cartilaze from 
that to which it is attached. 

Ep’-i-phys'-v-a!, a, Having the character of an 


epiphysis. 

Ep. i-phyte, s A parisitical plant,—that is, one 
that grows on a plant. 

Ep/.1-spexm, 8. That which is on a seed,—its in- 
tegumental part. 
-P1Z'-0-0N, 8. Epizoons, or creatures that fiz them- 
selves on other an mals, is the name Siven to a class 
that chiefly infests fishes. The Greek pl. is En-toz’-o a. 

EQUESFRIAN, Equinat, &c. See in Diet. 

KQ'-u1-se’-T a, (éck’-wé-cé/-th,) s. Afare’s tail, 
a plant. Hence, Ed’-ut-set’-ic, the epithet of an acid. 

ERARIAN, &-raie!-d-an, s. A sojonrner in an- 
cient Rome, who, not being taxed as a citizen, paid 
such arbitrary sums for his license as the state im posed. 

ERICACEOUS, &:/-6-ca/-sh's, 147: a. Epithee 
of a natural order of shrubby exozens, chiefly uatives 
of the Care of Good Hope, of which the Arbe/us Rh:~ 
dude-dron, the Azalea, &c, are well known varieties. 

ERICHTHIAN, é- rick/-the-dn, 8. Erichthian 
creatures iu the seas of the early or eastern eurth, are 
& genus of lung-tailed decapod crustaceans. 

ERINITE, ér’-é-nite, 8. A native arseniate of 
copper 

ERIOMETER. ér’-8-3m"_&-ter, 8. An instra- 


ment for measuring the size of the fibres of Woo), and 
other such substances, 


ERUGATE, ¢/ 100-gdte, 109: a. Having the 
wrinkles rubbed out,—smooth. See E-. 
ERYTHREAN, &!/-¢-th:8an, a. Red, used 


only as the epithet uf the sca so named. 

"RYTH!.WIC, @. Epithet of an acid obtained by 
the action of nitric on uric acid. 

A peculiar substance which, 
under chemical action, changes from its Gest culour to 
a deep purple. 


precede the Dictlonary, 


Vowels: gitd-way: chip’.mdn: pd-;a# : law : 00d : 706, f. e. yew, 55: a, ¢, y &e. mute, 171. 
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ESCAPADE. See in Dict. This word, sounded 


és/-cd-pdi, [Fr.] also means an improper action 
or speech that escapes without the person's conscious- 
ness. 

ETHAL=4!-thdl, s. A substance formed during 
the saponification of spermaceti, taking its name from 
ether and alcohol, becaus: it is analogous to those sub- 
stances in point of composition. 

K/. THER-IN, 8 The base of ether. 

KK -ravu'-LR, 8 A name given by some chemists to 


the elemeutiry carbon and hydrogen which are the 
inciple of ether. 

ELrlOLOGY. see in Diet. 

To E/-11-0-LaTx, v.a. To cause (a plant) to be 
colourless, by depriving it of light, or cause of colour. 

/-ti-o-la!/-¢ion. 8. Act of etiolating ; state of being 
etiolated. 

ETRUSCAN =é-nis'-cdn, a. An epithet of 
works of art formed after the taste of the ancient in- 
habitants of Tuscany, whose figures in carvings were 
lean and bony. 

KU-, &e. See in Dic’, 

Ec/-cnto-vine, 161, 105: 8 Kery green,—ap- 
plied asa name to oxide of chlorine. 

Eu-py!-4-1178, s. <A mineral of the zircon family 
easily vanishing or dissolving in acids. 

Ku/-pi-om!-x-rRk, & ~~ Measurer of the open air, or 
of the oxygen it contains. This, however, is now 
known scarcely to vary. 

Eu” pa-rxiv’, 8. A well-Lorn person. (Antigq } 


EURYCERAS=b-riss/-# ras, 8. Broud-horn, 
applied asa name to a fossil stay. 

Eu“ ny-no/-rus, s.  Broad-back, appliod as the 
geucric name to a fossil fish. 


EUSTACHIAN, d-sta’-ké-dn. a. Epithet of a 
tube which communicates between the ear and the 
month, so called after the reputed discuverer, Eusta- 
chius, a latinized Italian name. 

EUSTATHIAN, t-sta/-j¢-dn. s. A follower of 
Eustathius, a mouk of the fourth ceutury, whose 
opinions were condemned by a general council. 

EUTYCHIAN. t-tick’-d-dn, s. A follower of 
Eutyches, an abbot at Constantinople iu the fifth cen- 
tury, who taught that the human uature of Christ had 
no distinctness from his divine; an opinion subse- 
quently condemued as heretical. 


EVIDENT, &ec. See in Dict,—Ev'-1-pen"-t1- 


AR-Y¥, (147) occurs as an adj., with the sense of 
carrying evidence. (J.S. Mill.} 
EX-, &c. See in Dict. 


Ex’-au-ra"-no (-t&/-dd, 170,) s. One of the 
popular or liberal party in Spain. 

Ex/-g-aT, 8. “He may go out ;”” the permission by 
a bishop for a priest to zo out of his diocese —A writ, 
Ne ereat regno, is one which restrains a person from 
going out of the kingdom withont the king's licence. 

To Kx-Hume’, v. a. To unbury, to disinter. Heuce, 
Ex’-hu-ma”.tion, s. 

Ex’. Ov-vic’/-1-0, (-fish’--6, 147,) a. or ad. By 
virtue of the office held by the party acting. 

Ex/-0-GEN, 8. A plant whose stems grow by suc- 
cessive additions to the outside. 

Ex-og/-e-nows,64, 120: @ Belonging to exogens. 

Ex!/-u-phyl/-lows,.163: a. Epithet of the young 
leaves of exogens. 

Ex’.o smose, 152: s. Outward impulse or attraction 
as 0) posed to Endosmuse. 

Ex: Par’-rr, a. or ad. Proceeding from one side only. 

Ex-per/-r-munt, &e. Sea in Dict. 

Ex-per!-s-men/-tum-Cru/-cis, s. Experiment of the 
cross,—-a decisive experiment, because the gross was 
an instrument of torture to elicit truth. 


Ex’-Posr-Fac!/-ro, a. or ad. Afie the fact,—re- 


trospective, 


FIG 


Ex-ser/-rineg, 105: a. 

main body. 
Ex-strip!.u-LaTE, a. 
Ex-tra/-po, 8. The upper curve of an arch. 
EXTRA-, &c. See iu Dict. 


Ex-tiav'-4-aan"-z4, 8. A musical composition, 
intended to produce effect by its wild irregularity. 

Ex-rnox/-s4L, a. Turned from the part it springs 
from, as the anther of a flower from its pertaining 
axis. 


FABLIAUX, fab/-Id-o. ie 170: 8. pl. Metri- 
cal tales by the poets of the North of France in the 
12th and 13th centurics 

FACULA, fick/--1de, s. pl. Little torches,—ap- 
plied as a name to the bright spots in the sun. 

FAIENCE, fi//d-yongee’, {Fr.] 170: s. The 
fine porcelain from Faenza, or such as exhibits painted 
desi:ns in imitation of it 

FASTIGIATE, fas-tid’ gé-dte, a. Having the 
branches pressed close to the main stem. [Hot.] 

FATA-MORGAN A=fa-td-mor-pa’-nd, 8. The 
fairy Morgana,—applied as a aame to an optical ce: 
ception which occurs in the straits of Messina. 

FATEMITE= f4\'-d-mite, s. A desceudant from 
Mahomet's only child and daughter Fatema. 

FAUBOURG, {o'-boor, 170: 8s. Suburb. 

FAUN, &c. See in Dict.—The various kiods of 
animals peculiar to a country constitute its Faun/-.4, 
as the various kinds of plants its F1.0'-na. 


FAVOSE= fd-vace, 152: a. Honey-comb like. 

Fav/-u-.a"-Ri-4, s. pl. Fossil plants, so named as 
aenus from the sesrs on them arranged as honey- 
combs. 

FECAL. See Faces, &c. in Dict. 

FECIT= fé/-cit, v. *« He did it,”—inscribed by the 
artist, with bis name prefixed, on the woik. 

FELSPAR. See in Dict,—Fri-sratu!-ic, ad) , 
signifies of or belonging to Felsp.r. 

FENESTRAL. See in Dict —Fe-nxs/-rrate, 
is an epithet for the naked transparent spots on the 
wings of butterflies. 

FERINE, &c. See in Diet.—Fu!-re-Na-tu"l- 
R&®, (103), are wild, and consequently unappropriated 


asts- 

FERRO-CYANIC, fér/rd sé-in/-ick, a. Epi 
thet of an acid in which are iron, cyanogen, and hy- 
drogen. 

Fer-ro-cy”-a-nide, 8s A compound of iron and 
cyanogen. Fer’ ro-cy”-a-nate is a less proper term for 
the same compound. 

Fre-ro-ao, 1U9: s. Rust of iron. 

FESCUE, See in Dict. The word may be met 
with as a verb, signifying to assist in reading by a 


escue. 

FETE, fate, (Fr.] 170: 8. A festival—A Fete’- 
cham-pe”.tre (-shim-pa’-ter), is a rural festival. 

YETICH, te/-tish, s. A material object in the East 
revcrenced as a god. Hence Fe’-tich ism, which is not 
exactly the same thing as idolatry, or the worship cf 
images of human shape, but the worship of material 
substances. 

FIBULA. See in Dic/.—The applied meaning of 
the word is as given; but in Latin it means a brooch 
or buckle. Hence 

Fib/-u-la’-ted, or Fib’-u: late, a. 


FIDICINAL, fé-diss’-d-n@l, a. 
epithet of a musical instrument. 

FIGURK, Ficurat, &c. See in Dict. 

Fio/-u-ranr’, (-rong, [Fr.] 170). Fia/-c- 
RANTE’, (-réngt), 8. m. & f#. An opera dancer 


that never dances singly, but in grouys,—a figure 
dancer. 


Joinse outwardly to the 
Without stipules. (Bot.] 


Like a brooch. 
Stringed, as an 


The sign o« 1s ased after modcs of spelling that have no irregulanty of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, 2. ¢. musston, 115: vizh-iin, ¢.e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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FILICIFORM, fe-liss/-d-form, a. 
FILOSK, fé-ldce’, 152: a. 
like - Compare File, &c., under Filaceous. 
FISSORK, Fissipgp, &c. See in Dict. 
Fis’-s1-cos!/-TatE, @. Having divided ribs. 
Fis’-st-nos!'-rra., a. Having a cleft beak. 
FLABEL, &c. See in Dict. 
Fi4-se/-.i-rorm, a. Fan-shaped. [Bot.] 
To FLAGELLATE, &c. See in Dict. 
Fi4-oxv!-.i-voum, a. 


wheel, on a rail- way. 
FLAUTIST = flaw/-tist, «. 
FLEXIBLE, Friexiix, &c. 
FLEex’-1-cos-rarr, a. 


A flute-player, 
See in Dict. 
Having bent ribs. 


Fiz x-v-osx , (fléck/-sh’oo-oce/, 147,) a. Flexnous; 


wavy. 
FLOCK, Froccuuent, &e. See in Dict, 


Foc’-ci-La”-rron, (-6-18/-shiin,) 8. The same 


as abet 
Froc-cosx/, 152: a. Flocculent. 


FLOETS, flu(r)ts, (the vowel prolonged as by the 
r, but the r silent: German,) a. Epithet of rocks that 


rest Bae with the horizon. 
FLO 


AL, &c. See in Dict.—F o’-r« ts used 
to signify the wild or natural flowers of a country : 


compare Fauna. 
FLUENT, Fuiuor, &c. See in Dict. 
F1.0’-0-sor"-10, 88: a. 
fluor spar. 


Fip’o-n1pr, s. 
electro-positive element. 


Fio’-o-nng, 105, # An elementary non-metallic 


substance supposed to exist in fluor. 
Fiv’-on-spar, 8 Derbyshire spar. 
Fiv’-0-Tan-1taL-tc, a. 

from fluor spar and tantalum. 
Fio’.o-ri-Tan”-1c, a. 

fluoric and titinic acid. 


FLUSTRA= flis’-tr, s. 


of sooph of a stony nature that attach themselves 
to other ies: it is trivially called sea-mat. 
FOOT, &c. See in Dict. In commerce, the 


Foor of sugar is that thick and moist part which falls 
to the bottum of the cask; in which application the 


word has the regular plural, Foots. 


FORM, Formuna, &c. See in Dict. To sue in 
For’-ma-Pau’-pgn-1s is to suo as a poor man, which 


relieves from coats. 
Tu FORTIFY, Fort, &e. See fu Dict. 
Fort-au'-icz, (fo'urt-al”-iss, 130, 105,) s. An 
old word signifying a fortified place. Fort’-ti-lege, 
and Fort’-in, may be found in the same sense. 
For’-11-0/-r1, (for/-shd-ore”-1, 147 ): An argu- 
ment a-fortiori, is one that infers a weaker ropusition 
JSrom a stronger ; “If so and so, which is less likely, 
is true; a-fortiori, the proposition sought to be proved, 
as being more likely, must be true.” 
FOSSIL, Fosss, &c. See in Dict. A Fos.sxrre, 
_(Brskt’, 170,) is a lit'le hollow. 

X, &e, Seein Dict. To Fox, in old language, 
was to deceive, to ensnare ; hence, to make drunk, to 
muddle; and hence, perhaps, the modern sense as a 
verb neuter, with a special application, namely, to be- 
come sour io the process of fermentation or ripening. 

FRANGIPANE, frin/-jé-pdnz, s. A sweetmeat 
of asmonds, &c¢.; also, a perfume. 
FRANK, &c. See in set. — FRANK!-¥oL-DAGE, 


(frangk/-fdle-ddge,) is a right in the landlord to 
fold his sheep on the land of his tenant. 


Fern-shaped. 
Ending in a thread- 


Like the thong of a whip. 
CAN 
FLANGE= flings, s. Ledge of the rail, or of the 


Epithet of an acid, which 
is a gas obtained from dry boracic acid, and powdered 


A compound of fluorine with an 


Epithet of an acid derived 
Epithet of an acid from 


FLUGELMAN. See Fuglemanin Dict, The latter 
is the English adaptation of a word otherwise German. 
A substance composed 


GAL 


FRIGATE. See in Dict—A Fria’-4-tToon” 
is a Venetian vessel with a square ster, and no fore 


mast. 
FRONDE, froand, [Fr.] 170: s. Party opposed 
to the court in the minority of Louis XIV. ; any similas 


party. ‘ 
FRONT, Frontat, &e. See in Dict. 
Fron/-T4-TRb, a. Growing broader and -roader, 
iS leaf), the opposite of cuspated or pointed. 
FROWEY =tro’-ey, a. Epithet of timber signify- 
ing that it is evenly tempered, and works without 
splitting or teariug. (Carp.] 
FRUCT, Fructep, &c. See in Dict. 
Fruo’-rrcosn”, 152: a. Having branches as from 


@ common stem, and meeting so as tu resemble a cauli- 
flower. (Min. 


FRU MGILD- friim/-gulld, s. First payment. 

From/-sraus. (-stdul, 112,) 2. First or chief seat. 
—the mansion-house. Both words are obsolete. 

FUCHSIA, fal-shé-4, 139, 157: 8. A genus of 

lants ; the purple Fuchsia is a uative of Chili. 

FUCUS, &c. See in Dict. As aterm in botany, 
Facus includes many varieties of sea-weed. 

Fu!.cosp, 8. A fossil resembling fucus. 

FULGENT, Fuuaurarn, &c. See in Diet. 

Fu./-au-rirg, s. A vitrified sand tube, supposed 
to have originated from the action of lightning. 

FUMARIA, fh-mare-d-d, 8 An herhacrous 
poppy-shaped exogen, that gives the name Fu-ma’ ri. 
a” -ceows, (-sh’lis, 147,) to a natural order spread over 
all temperate climates. 

FUNAMBULIST, &c. See in Dict. 

Fu!.na-rgp, a. Rope-shaped. 

Fu-nic/-u-late, a. Like a cord. 

FURY, &c. See in Dict. Fo!-n1-0s"-/-Ty, isa 


oo term for madness, opposed to Idiocy or Fa 
tuity. 


FUSEE, Fust.. See in Dict. 
Fu/-si-vorm, a. Spindle-shaped. 


GABRONITE=gi’-brén-ite, 8. A mineral cos- 
taining a large quantity of suda, yellowish, and of a 


greasy lustre. 

GADOID=gidl-oid, +, Gedoids are a family of 
ih flaned fishea, of which the cod may be regarded as 
the type. 

GADULINITE, gid’-4-ld-nite, 2. A Swedish 
mineral cuntaining yttria and oxide of cerium, named 
from Gadolia, who discovered yitria. 

GALAXY, Gautacri1B, &c. See in Dict. 

Ga-.ac'-ro-pen”-pruM, s. The milk or cow {ree. 

Gav/-ac-Tom"--TER, 8. Instrument to ascertain 
the quality of milk. 

Gat!-ac-topa’!.o-rnovs, 163: a. Milk-conveying. 

G4-LAc!-To-po-g1'-1c, 88; a. Causing the se- 
cretion of milk. 

GALANTINE= g8l’-an-tine, s. A dish of veal, 
chickens, or other white meat, freed from bones, tied 
up, boiled, and served up cold. 

GALBULUS= gAal/-bd-lis, 2. A small cope whose 
scales are all consolidated into a fleshy ball, as in juni- 
per. (Bot.) 

GALEA = gi/-ld-d, s. Upper lip of a labiate 
flower. 

GALIUM, gi -lé-um, s An herbaccous exogen 
whose torrefied grains are said to be a goud substitute 
for coffee: it gives the name Ga’-li-w”’-ceows, (sh' is, 
147), to a natural order of plants that inhabit the 
cooler of the worl: 

GALLEY-WORM, g&V-léy-wurm, 14]: 6 A 
well-known myriapodous insect, with a long cylindri- 
cal body, capable of being contracted into a discuidal 


spire. 
GALLI VAT, gal/-lé-vit, $8 


A large rowing boat. 
(E. Ind.) "Ss 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the sumbers refer, precede the Iictionary. 


Vowels: gate’-wdy: chip’-man: pd-pi’: liw: 
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To GALLOP, &e. See in Dict. G sL!-1.0-PADE, 

Crad,) is a pace in horsemanship; also a step or 
imitating a gallop. 

GALVANISM, &c. See in Dict. 

Gai/-v4-nom/-E-TER, 8 An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence of a current of electricity. 

Gal/-va-no-Plas'/-tic, a. Electro-metallurgic. 

GAMMARUS= gim/-md-ris, an old name for a 
lobster, crab, craw-fish, or shrimp. 

Gam!-m4-wINgS, 8. pl. A family of amphipodous 
crustaceans, of which the sand-hopper is the type. 

Gam!-ma-Ro-LITE, a. A fuasil crab. 


GANGLION. See in Dict. Gan’.ai.r-on"-1c, 
is an epithet arising out of the discovery that the gan- 
glions or natural knots which occur upon the nerves are 
parts of an important system in the animal economy. 

GANGUE, ging, 189: s. The metallic substance 
which encloses ore in the vein: it is Originally a Ger- 
man word. ‘ 

GANNET=gin-n&, ¢. A bird of the pelican 


tribe. 
GANN ISTER = gin’-is-ter, 6. Sandstone iu the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal fields. (Loc.] 
GANOID=gan’-oid, 8. Ganoids are an order of 
fishes, brilliant from the enamel of their angular 


scales. 
GARANCINE, pir/-dn-séen, 170: 8. An extract 
of madder by means of sulphuric acid, prepared 4u 


nce, 
GARBOAR)=gar’. béred, s. Plank next the keel. 
GARGANEY =gar’-gd-néy, s. A sort of duck. 


GARROTE= gir-rote’, 8. Mode of strangulation 
in ae by twistang a screw while the criminal is 


seated. 

GASTROPOD =gis -tro-péd, 8. Gastropors are 
a class of mollusks, vamed from those whose belly 
serves fur feet. 

GAUGE. See in Dict.—Gavak, ( gige,) among 
its other applicatious is used to signify the breadth of a 
rail-way. This in practice is relatively bruad or xar- 
row: the broad gauge is seven feet, the narrow gauge, 
4 ft. 8 inches. 

GAULT, goult, s. Stiff bine or black clay between 
the upper and lower grecn-sand. 

GAVIAL, gi/-vé-al, & Crocodile of the Ganges. 


GAZEEBO=gé-22/-bd, 8. A word of trivial cninage 
applied as the name of a sort of summer-house so con- 
trived as to view the surrounding scenery. 

GECARCINIAN, jé/-car-sin’-d-dn, s.  Land- 
crab. Compare Geosaurus below, under Geotic. 

GEM, &c. See in Dict. 

Gem-mip/-4-Rn00s, @. Producing bude un the body, 
which mature and fall off into independent animals, 
as in water polypes. 

To GENDER, Genaruuiacs, &c. See in Dict. 
Ge-NETA!-LI-AC is used substantively as the name 
of a short poem celebrating a person's Lirth. 

GEOTIC, Gegonr, &c. See in Dict. 

Gr/-o-sau//-nus, #. Earth-lizard,—the name of an 
extinct animal, not so named as having lived on land, 
but with reference to the earth as the fabled mother of 


the giants. 
GEROCOMY. See in Dict. 
Gu-Ro’-si-4, (jd-rd0’-zhé-d, 109, 147,) s. Ae 


sembly of elders. 

GKESNERA, jéx’-nér-d, 151: 8. An herbnccous 
exogen, with a one-celled ovary, simple placenta, and 
albuminous seeds, which gives the name Ges’-ner a”- 
cevus, (-sh'is, 147,) toa natural order of plants, natives 
of the tropics, some of the more beautiful specimens of 
which are known in our gardens. 


GEYSER, gve’-ser, 103: s. The name ofa fountain 


of spouting boiling water, of which there are several in 
To2land. 


GNE 


GHAUT, gawt, 162: s. A pass in a chain o 
mountains; the mountain chain iteelf; a parsage 


down toariver. {E. Ind } 
GHEE= guéc, 162: 8. Clarified bniter. {B. nd.) 
GHEBER, gue’-ber, 162: 2. Tufidel,—applied by 
a Turk toa Persian fire-worshipper. — 
GIAOUR, jower, 64, 53: s. Dog,—applied by a 
Turk to an unbeliever in M nism, especially if 
o Christian; hence, a Christian, in the language of a 


Turk, 
GIGANTIC, &c. See in Dict.—G1!-ean-tom! 


4-CHY, (-kéy, ) means, combat with the giauts. 
GIMBALS, jin bal. 8. pl. A pair of rings, such 


as those in w the mariner’s compass is hung. 
GIMBLET, gulm/-lé&t, 77, 156: s. A small 


borer with a screw-formed point. Zu gimblet an anchur 
is to turn it round by its stuck. 


GIRONDE, shé-roand/, [Fr.] 170: 2. A party 
in the French Revolution of 1% » which was at first 
strungly republican, but afterwards became moderats, 
and withdrew from the Jacobins. 

GLANCK, &c. See in Dict,——Gance, as an 
adj., means shining when applied to coal. 

GLAND, &c. See in Dict.—This word originally 
means an acorn or chestuut; hence, G).AN-vi¥’« 
RR-OUS, an ady., signifying acorn-bearing, nut- 
bearing. The term Glands is also applied in botany to 
the brown oval spots found upon the bark of willows 


and some other plants, indiesting efforts to put forth 
from new roots. 


GLAPHYRUS, glaf-d-riis, 163: 8. Carved- 
tail,—the name given to a fossil fish. 

GLAUCOMA. | See in Dict. 

Giau-crs/-cent, (-sés/-sént,) a. Inclining to be 


glaucous. 

Gi.av’-cic, (-sick,) a. Epithet of an acid found in 
the plants Teasel and Scabious, 

Gav! co-Lirg, s. Mineral of a glaucous colour. 

Gtav/-cous, 120: a. Sea-green; having a green 
bloom. 

GLENE. See 10 Dict.—Gu.2!-Noip, socket-like, 
is an epithet ‘of two cavities in the lower pait of the 
vertebrm of the neck. 

GLIRES, glir’-éz, 101: s. pl. The pl. of the 
Lat. word Gits, a durmouse, applied generically to an 
order of rodents. 

GLOBE, Gosutz, &c. See in Dict. 

Gros!-u-La!!-21-4, 8. A shrubby exogen that gives 
the name Glol’-u-la’-ri a” ceows, (-sh’iis, 147,) to a 
small natural order that have a great affinity with dip- 
saceous plants. differing from them only in having a 
superior ovary. 

Guop’-u-1.inz, 105: 8. The globules in cellular 
tissue; minute vesicular yranules generally, when of 
a vegetable nature. 

GLOCHIDATE, el’ ké-date, 161: a. Covered 
with hairs, rigid and crooked at the point. [Bot } 


GLOSSOPETRA = glés"-8§-p&t/-rd, 8. Tongue- 
stone, 

GLUCINE. 8ee in Dict. Gu7-cosv!, (152,) is 
the name applied to the sugar obtained from grape, 
and from starch. 

GLYCINE, gli’-sin, 103: 8. The knobbed-rooted 
licorice vetch. 

GLYPH, Giypric, &c. See in Dict. 

GuyP/-To-noN, 4. An extinct fossil animal named 
from its fluted or sculptured teeth. 

Giyr’-To-THEKE, $s <A repository for works of 
sculpture, 

GNKE, née, 157: 8. A species of antelope. 


GNEISS, nice, 157: 8. Rock resembling granite, 
hut, owing to a prevalence of mica, of a slaty stratified 
structure.—The pronunciation given is that of ao 
adopted English word :—in German the g is sounded 


The stgn = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound, 
Consonants: mish-iin, i.e. mission, 165: vizh-iin, é. e. vision, 165: thins 166<)thén, 166. 
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as it is by those who mav be unable to make its mean- 
ing otherwise understood. 
GOBIO, go’-bé-d, s. Ancient name of the gudgeon 
applied to a genus of fossil finles. 
GODOWN=géd-down’, « A corruption uf the 
Malay word Gadoag, a warehouse. 
GOLTSCHUT, gO/ult-shit, s. A small ingot of 
gold, in Japan of silver, serving for money. 
GOMARITE=gom’-d rite, s,s The Gomarites 
were the followers of Gumar, a colleague, but, iu doc- 


° 


trine, an opposer of Arminius at Leyden. 


GOMPHOLITE, gim/-fd-lite, s,  Nail-stone. 

GONIOMETER. © See in Dic’. 

Gon’-ea-Trires, 8. pl. A group of shells of extinct 
Se cpodous mollusks, distinguished as to the shells 
by angular sutures. 

Gon!-o-pLax, 154: 8. Generic name of a crab 
characterized by the argular form of the carapace. The 
tribe are called Gon’-o pla”.cians, (sh’&nz, 147.) 

GORTINIAN, gor-tin’-6-dn, 5. One of an 
American sect resembling quakers. 

GOSS. See Coss, or Gorsg, in Dict. 

GOSSAN = yis’.sdn, 8. Av ochreous substance 
generally found at the back of a lude containing 
copper. [Luc.) 

GRADE, Grapignt, &c. See in Dict. A 
Gra!.pi-rNnT on a rail-way, is an ascent or descent 

from the level. 


GRAMINEOUS, &c. See in Dict. Gianm’/-1- 
na"'-crous, (147,) also occurs as an adj. term in 
lace of Gramineous. 

GkaPuHic. &e. See in Dict. 

Grap’-ro-Lirg, s A mineral having appearances 

as of writing or soulpture, being a venus of fossil 


zoophytes. ‘ 
GRA UWACKR, Biow!-wick-cy, 31: ¢, Gray- 
rock,—a term designating some of the lowest secondary 


strata, the chief part uf what are sometimes catled 
transition rocks. 


GRAVE, To GravitaTE, &c. See in Diet. 
GRaAvgs, 8. pi. Cakes for dogs and other purposns 


made of the sediment or that which Jals to the bottum 
of melted tallow, being the refuse part. 


Giea-vim/-B-TER, s. Instrument for measuring 


‘ific gravity. eS 
GRESSORIAL, grés-sdre’-8-41, a. Epithet of 
birds whose feet ure adapted for stepping, or those 
which have three toes forward, two of which are con- 


GRISTLE, gris’-sl, 156, 101: & A substance 
of the animal body next iu hardness to bone,—car- 


GUNNEY= gitn’-ndy, s. A cuaree sackcloth mat) 
in Bengal from native vegetable fibres. : 

GURRY, godr’-réy, s. A amall fort. (E. Ind.) 

GYMNASIUM, GyMNoSopaisr, &c. See in 
Dict 


Gyu-nas’-Larcn, Gjim-naz!-yark, 169, 158,) s. 
The officer who, at his own Cost, provided the oil and 
other necessaries for tha Athenian gymnasia. 

Gym/-No-Bran”.cat-4, (-bring’-ké-4, 158, 161, 
$. pl. Creatures with naked, that is, external branchia, 
—applied to worms so characterized. 

Gym -no-car"-pous, a, Having the fruit naked, 
applied to fungi of fleshy texture bearing their seeds 
in au open receptacle, as Agaricus. 

Gyx/-no-ponts, 8. A family of fishes named from 
those that have protruding jaws, and a naked substance 
serving for teeth. 

Gru-Nop/-reRs, s. pl. Creatures with naked wings, 
applied to a tribe of insects. 

Gy-no/-rus. 8. Naked back,—the generic name of 
the electrical eel. 

GYNACIAN, Grnarcuy, &c. See in Diet. 

Gyn/-o-Basg, 8, An elevated part of the 
point of a flower-bud rising between the carpels, and 
throwiny them into an oblique position. 

Gyrw/-o-pHorr, 163 : 5, A stalk bearing ovaria. 


GYP=jip, #. A contraction, ns it is said, of gyPs, 
a Vulture, used as a cant term for a servant at Cam- 
bridge, as scuut is nsed at Oxford. 

GYPSUM, Gypsous. See in Dict. 

Gyp-sopH-1-Lovs, 163, 120: a. Epithet of plants 
that luve lime, that is, thrive best in it. 

GYRE, Gyromancy, &c. See in Diet. 

Gy!-n4-can/-rHus, 8. Curved Sspiney—applied as 
the generic name of a fossil fish, which inclades the 
ichth yodorulite. 

Gyr/-pat-con, 8, By corruption of spelling to agree 
with pronunciation Gerfalcon, which see in Dict. 

Gy"-1n0-a0-NITED/, «, pt. Mineral bodies, named as 


being both curred an angular, the fossil seed-vescels 
of fresh water plants, 


HABECK=ha -b&ck, s. Instrument for dressing 

cloth. 

HABENDUM=hd-béu/-dim, 5. The second 
part in a deed or conveyance, the first being the pre- 
mises. 

HABILE, to Hair, &c. See in Dict. 

Hab/-r-tar, s. The place or haunt of a plant, fish, 
insect, or other creature. 

HADE=hade, s. The deviation or inclination from 
the vertical of any mineral vein. 

Hal/-ding, 8. The direction of a slip or fault, 

HECCEITY, héc-se’-d-tdy, ¢, Literally, ¢his- 
ness,—a term invented by the schoolmep to signify the 
esscnce of iadividuality. 

HAKEMITE= ha’-kém-ite, a. See explained at 
lchanic in Supp. 


HAKIM, hd-kéem/, s. A governor ; any persou ia 
authority. (E. Ind.) 

HALOGEN = hal/-i.jén, 92: ¢, Generator of 
salts,—a substance which, by combination with a 
metal, produces a saline compound. 

Ha-log/-e-noun, 64: a. Having the nature of a 
halogen. The simple halogenous bodies or halogens 
at present known, are chlorine, fluorine, jodine, aud 
bromine. Cyanogen is a compound halogen. 

ILau'-o-1pe, 8 Salt of an oxide. 


Hai!-o-se, (-221, 151.) s. See explained at Oxisri. 
HAMATE, &e. See ia Dict. 


Gris/-“ly, ( gtis’-ldy,) a, Cartilaginous.—These words 
must be distinguished from Grist; from Gristly, 
(pron. Griz/-iéy,) 3 and from Grizzly, (somewhat 
gray,) all of which see in Dict. 

GROSSULAR. See in Dict.—GRros/-su-1,4""- 
R1-4, 8.. is both the name of a plant giving the epi- 
thet Gros’-si la”-ceuws, (-sh’tis, 147,) to the goose berry 


order of plants; and is also applied as the name of u 
green garnet found in Siberia 


GUAGE. See Gice and Gaver in Dict., and 
Gavoxg in S 


GUIACUM. See in Dict.—Qua!-t-ac is the 
resin which exudes from the tree. 
GUANO, gwil-nd, 145: s, Excrement of birds, 


80 named jin South America, where it is sometimes 
found fitty feet deep, 


GUDGEON. See in Dict.—Gub/-akons, in ship- 
buiiding, are eyes driven into the stcrn-post to hung 


the rudder on. Hal , 
Z A'-MITES, 8. p/, Fossil cephalopods whose furm 
GUEBER. sce GueBer in Supp. ar bends jn, or becomes Avwhed. 


GUNGE, gim/jéy 8. A granary. [F. Ind.) HAMSTER= ham/-ster. s. A rodent animal some- 
The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
Vowels : gite’-wdy: chap’.mi&a: pd-pd’: ldy: BOGd : 95S, #. e, Jet0, 55: a, 6, y &e. mute, 171. 
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HET 


What larger than a rat, common in the sandy northern 


Teyionus of Germany. 


HAKMATTAN — har-mat/-tan, s. A 


land. 


HARMONITE= har’-mé- Nite,s. The Harmouites 


HARMOST = hat!-mast, 8. 
appointed to superintend a conquered state. 


HARMOTOME shar-mnst!-5-mdy, 1Ol: s. That 


which divides at the juints —staurolite or cross-stone. 
NAUSTELLATE=haw/-stél-ldte, a. 
apparatus for suction. {Entom.] 
HELICAL, &c. see in Dict. under HEtix. 
Hel/-t-ces, (-.82z, 101.) The plural of Helix. 
He1/-1-com-2-Tr Y, & 
measuring spirad lines upon a plane, 
HELIOCENTRIC, &e. See undor HE.LIAcan, 
in Dict. 
He!-.1-06"-ra-py Y, 163: ¢, 


affected by the livhts of the Picture. 
HELVETIC= hel-vét!-ick, a. Swiss. 
HELVIN=hel'-vin, 8. 
sn or yellow colour. 
HEMATIN, &e. 
TOSI¥. 
Hen’-4-cryueg, 92: 5. pe. 
cold-blooded animals. 
He-man’-ruvs, 8. The hlood- flower, 
Hem! #-THenms, 92: ¢. pl. 
toarm-bloyded animals. 
Hu-mat/-o-cere, 101: 9, 
from extraya-ation of blood. 
HEMER-: a prefix from the Gr. Hemvya, a day. 
He’-uxr-o bar’/-tists, 8. pl. 


See in Dict. 


B’-MER-O"-BI-ANS, 8, pl, 
a day,—the name of a family of neopterous insects, 

HEMI, Sc. See in Diet, 

Hr-mic/-4-moun, 87: a. Half married, — an 
epithet of grames which, of the two florets on a spike- 
let, have one neuter, and the other uni-sexual, 
EM:-I-0-LOG/'-4-moUs, a. Half, vet wholly mar- 
ried,—an epithet of grasses which, of the two florets on 


spikelet, have one neuter, and the other hermaphro- 
ite, 


HEPTACAPSULAR, &e. See in Dict. 
lep-Tam “E-RON, 8 A book treating of things done 
in seven days. 

HERMODACTYL= her’-md-d&ck/-t71, 8 Mer- 
cury’s fluger,—a name given to the bulb of the lant 
tris, employed by the ancients as a cathartic.— Com. 
pare Hermaphrodite, &c., in Dict. 

HERODIAN, héd-ro/. dé-dn, s. One ofa Jewish 


sect of ple who were believed to have supported 
Herod in his attempts at innovation in the 
religion. 


fucred. 
HESYCHAST, hé/z4-kist, 16l: 8. A Quietist, 
nes oh a specially to the class of enthusiasts esta- 
blished i 
Athos in the 15th century. 
HETEROCLITE, &c. See in Dict. 
R1/-ER-O-BRAN’”-CHI-aTEs, (-brdnp/-ké-dtes, 
158, 161,) 8. pl. A name given to two families con- 


sisting o Ascidians and Salps, from the irregularity of 


their chia or gills, 


The sgn == 1s used after modes of spelling 


Hur’-xr-o-cern’!-a-1.008, 163: a. 


dry parch- 
ing wind on the gold coast of Africa blowing from the 
d 


Her’-gn-oc"-n.4-ny, 8, 
A Spartan mayistrate 


Her/-g1-ou//-4-movs, a. 


Having 
The art of drawing or 


A method of fixing 
the objects represented ina camera-obsenra, by causing 
the picture to fall on a prepared surface which is 


HEXADKE, &e. 
Hrex’/-4-p.g, s, 


Silicate of manganese of w Hex/4-per’_4-Lovs, a. 

Hxx!-4-pay),!_covs a, 
See also Hewa- ; 
H1x’-4-vops, 8. pl. A sub-order of insects that 


The whole kind of HIERAKCH, Lixroatyen, &e, 


The whole kind of HILE= htie, 8. 


A tumour or hernia 


HIPPOCAMP, &c, 
Wip’-po-rne”-xy-um, ¢. 


Ancient Jewish sect 
of people that relixiously stoushed themselves every day, 
Creatures that dive but 


HIRCIN= her’-sti, «. 


pecies, 
HOMALIUM, hd-ma/-1é-iim, «. 


Ho!-mus-o P/.4-THY, 9, 


HOM 


Having some 
as flower hends of ove sex, and some of tho other. 
| Bot. 

Eten n-0-cerc4 14 @ Irregular in form of tail. 
(Ichthy.] 

ET’-kn-ocH"-Ro-wovs, 161: a, Having the 
florets of the centre, of another e-luur from those of 
the circumference. [ Bot.) 

A pain on one side of the 
head. See Hemicrany, in Dict. 

An epithet of gtasses 
that have the arrangement of the sexes different in dif. 
ferent spikelets of the same root. 
ET/-ER-0-ME/-RANS, 9, pl. Insects that have the 
divisions ansuxriny ty legs different in structure ty one 
another. 

ET’-ER-O-PODS, 8, pl. Gastropods that have the 


bi regular by being com pressed. 


&t/-¢n-oP//-TERs, 8, pl. A section of hemipters, 
named from those which have the superior wings ter- 
Minated irregularly or abruptly. 


Het/-~Rr-o-no pai, a. Having the embryo turned 


trregularly or across the seed. { Bot.) 

See in Dict. 

A combination of str, applied 
especially to a work Contaiuing six versions of the Old 
Testament. 

Having six petals. 
Having six leaves. 


have not more thai six leys. 

Seein Dic, 
V-8-Ra-PL!-crA, 8. Sacred bitter,—a compound 
of alues and a peculiar bark, with honey. 

(Or Hil-Lum.) ‘The eye of a 
seed, or little black of a bean. 

See in Dict. 

Horse- beast, —a fossil 
animal found in the meiocene formation. 

1p-pu'-Ric, 88: a. Epithet of an acid obtained 
from horse urine, 


Hip/-pu-ritgs, g. pl. Horse-tail stones,—a genus 


of extinct mollusks characteristic of the rocks of the 
Cretaceous era in countries bordering on the Mediter- 
Tauean. 

A liquid fatty substance in 
the elain of mutton, which ives the guatish effect to its 
smell or taste, 


HOG, &c. See in Dict. To Hoa, is to scrub [a 


ship’s) bottom; to cut (the mane of a horse] short: ag 
& neuter verb, it means, when said of a ship, to sink 
towards each end fiom the middle, so as to be like a 
hog's back, the Oppusite of to sag, which is said ofa 
ship that arches downward or has the middle lowest, 


ou/- Gina, (-gutug) s. Screened or sifted gravel. 


HOLIBUT, hol’-d-bit, s. Tarbot of the largest 
sort. 
HOLOTH URIAN, ho/-id-thare/-d-an, 8. Holo- 


thurians are a family of echinoderms with a sub cylin- 
drical elongated body defended by a conaceous, not 
spiny, integument. The Trepaag of Eastern commerce 
is a dried speci 

An arborescent, 
Or shrubby ex eo, often of some beauty, related ty 
Passifloraceous plants, but distinguished by the inferior 
Ovary: it gives the name Ho-ma’-li-a”-cevus, (-sh ds, 
147,) to a natural order of plants. 


HOMO.: HOMCEO.: Prefixes from the Greek, 


etymologically identical, but the former is tn general 

understood to mean same, ani the latter, similar. See 
OMG@ONERIC, Homoognxous, &e., in Diet. 

A medical doctrine and 

practice, assuming that minute doses of drugs affectiny 

the patient in the same Way with the disease, will dis. 
#6 Dature to cure the disease * “ Similar things,” so 

It is said, ‘ being enred b similar.” I[¢ ig Opposed to 

Allopathy, which see in “pp, 

that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants; mish-in, é. e. mission, 165: Vizh-iin, ¢. e. vision, 165: tin, 166; then, 166. 
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Ho/-me-o-puth!.ic, or Ho’-mm-v-pa-thet!!-ic, a. 
Belonging to Homosopathy. 
-mo@-op"”-a-thist, s. An advocate or practitioner 
of homooyathy. 
-M0-CEN.puIG, a, Having a like, or the same 
centre. 
Ho/-mo-crnr-car, a. Regular (a fish) in the form 
of its tail. 
0-MOCH’-Ro-movs, 87, 161: a. Having all the 
florets of the same head uf the same colour. ( Bot.) 
Ho-mog/-4-mous, 87: a. Having all the florets of 


the same spikelet hermaphrodite. Compare Hetero- 
¥amous io Sx 


Ho!-mo-aawhonrare, 158: a. Having ganghons 
symmetrically arranged. 

“MO-GRAPH, 163: 8. An instrument of some 
one kind used in making mauy signals, as, for in- 
stance, a white pocket haudkerchief. 

Ho’-so-ou". 81-4n, } (-ow/-zé-da, 151, 147,) «. 
Ho!-mo1-ou"-si-an, $ The Homoousians and Ho- 
motvusiaas were the two that, in the 4th century, 
vehemently contended about the nature of Christ, the 
one makiuy him the same substance (humo-vusia) with 


the Father; tho other a similar substance (homoi-ousia) 
to the Father. 


Ho-mopu’-o-n ovs, 163: a. Having sameness of 


sound with difference of spell as and ewe.— 
See Homophony in Dict. i a 


Ho-mor-rgna, s. pl. Aw order of insects, also 
called Her-mop’-ter-ans, Bamed from those whose 
wing-covers are of a uniform semi-membranous con. 
sistency. 

Ho-mo1’-ro-pat, 87: a, Having the same direc- 
oe as the body it belungs tu, though not straight, 


t 
HONG =hing, «. Epithet of the merchants who. 
till the mouopoly was lately abolished, were appointed 
by the Chinese government a8 principals in the trading 
affairs at Canton. 


HOOPOE, hdd/-pou, 8. A tenufrostral passerine 


bird with a head-crest of double feathers, which he 
can erect at will. 


HORDEIN = hor’-dé-Yp 
matter of barley. 
oR-ye-o/-LUM, 6. A little boil on the eve-lid 
somewhat like a barley-corn, commonly called a sty, 

HORRENT, &c. See in Dict. 

Hor -RI-PI-La4-Pion, 147: 4, The sensation of 
shuddering, as of hair standing on end. 

HOSPODAR = hos/-p-dar!, s. One of the lieu- 


tenants appointed by the Porte to govern the Christian 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, 


HOSTEL, &c. See under Hospitable in Dict, 

Ho-rer’, s. A Superior lodging house with the ac- 
commodations of an inn. 

HOW QUA, how/-kwit, a. Epithet borrowed from 
the name of a merchant who was chief of the Hong, 
and applied to a favourite Species of tea. 

HUMAN, &c. Seein Dict. A Hu-man!-r-ra//. 


RI-AN in theology is the same as a Pailanthropist, 
which see in Supp, 

HUMMOCK = hin!-mock, & A cone-like emi- 
nence on land as seen at sea. 
HUMULIN= ho’-md-lin, 8. The narcotic prin- 

ciple of the hop. 
HUTCHINSONIAN. hit/chin-so”-nd-an, 
A follower in Philosophy of Jolin Hatchiuson, ob. 


1737, who opposed modern svience on the ground that 
it agrees not with the Scriptures, maintainin that these 
contiin a complete system of Batural phil 

well as of religion. 


HYADS: Hyatine. See in Dict. 


Hy/-4-uitrg, ¢. Water-stone,—ae 
variety of uncleavable quartz or opal. 


The schomes entire, and the Principles to which 
Vowels: gat:/way: chip’-mda: pd-pi’; 
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Hy’-4-Lorp, a. Watery ; transparent. 

HYBERNACLE, Hysgrenare. See Hiberoal, 
&c. in Dict. 

HYDA-: Hypro-: Forms of the same prefix from 
the Greek word Hydor, water. See H ydatis, &c., in 


Hy!-y4-rrp, 8. The more English form of Hydates, 

giving the English pl., Hy’-da-tids, which are Lladder- 
ike endozoons. 

¥-DRAR/-QIL-LITR, 81: s. Water-claystone,— 

a hame given to native phosphate of alumina uuder 


the wrong persuasion that it consists of alumina and 
water. 


Hy’-pro-nrom"-1c, 88: a. Epithet of a gaseous 
acid from hydrogen aud bromine, 

Hy”-pro-can/-gon, «. Hy -pxo-cau-gu-nEt, ¢, 
Names common for the compounds of hydrugen and 
carbon. 

Hx!-pro-c4-ra"-czous, 161 » 147: a. Epithet of 
a natural order of floating endugeus, kuown by their 

tripetaloideuus flowers with an interior ovary. 

Hy!-pro-cator’-ic, a. ‘The same as muriatic. 

Hy’-puo-cy-an"-ic, a. Epithet of an acid ob- 
tained from. prussian blue, 

Hy!-pro-vi.0-on'/-1¢, a, Epithet of a very eur- 
rosive liquid acid obtained from fluor Spar and sul- 
Phurie acid. 
¥-pRoa!-u-nET. or Hy/-au-rer, s. Name com- 
mon for the compounds of hydrogen with metals, 


Hy!-pno-1.2-a"-ceous, 147: a. Epithet of a small 


Hy-pror’.a-rity, & The water curative system 
invented by Viucent Priessnits, a persant of Silesia, 
Consisting in the use of wet sheets and blankets, cold 
baths of various kinds, and Plentifal draughts uf cold 
Water, : 

Hy!-dro-path’-ic, a. Belonging to hydropathy. 

Hy-drop/-a-thist, «. An advocate or practitioner 
of hydropathy. 

Y/-ukO-PHANR, 168: 2, A variety of opal which 
becomes transparent in water, 

Hy’-vxo-paips, 163: s. Pl. A section of ophidians, 
including water-snakes. 
¥-DROPH'-I-Lips, 163: 8. pl. Lovers of water, — 
a family of peutamerous coleopterans, belonging to the 
aquatic beetles, and having wi by which they can 
ead themselves from one piece of water to ano- 
ther, 

Hy! pro-puyi-La-ogous, 147: a. Water-leaved, 
—epithet of a natural order of herbaceous American 
exogeus with a one-celled many-eeeded fruit. 
¥/-DRo-PHYTE, 8. A plant that thrives in water. 

Hy!-pno-sk-1.en/-10, a, Epithet of an acid ob- 
tained from seleniuret of iron, and liquid muriatie acid. 
¥’-pro-suL!- PHATE, @. Hy/-vro-suu-_ pau- 
kET, 1 3: s. Names of compounds formed with hy- 
dro-sulphuric acid. 

Hy!-dro-sul-phur’/-ic, a. Epithet implying the 
substance to he sulphuretted hydrogen. This sub 
stance is also called Hy’-dro tht-an”-ic acid, 
x/-pRox-an’”. rHiC, a. Epithet of an acid formed 
by the re-uction of the carburet of sulphur, potash, and 
alechol. on the alcuhol. 


HYGROSCOPE, Hyoromerer, &e. See in 
Dice 


98 The peculiar starchy 


Hy/-cRo-mer-ric, G. Epithet of substances which 


readily become moist and dry with corresponding 
changes in the state of the atmosphere, 


HYLARCHICAL, HyLoruzinm, &c. See in 
Di 


Hy’ ~LE-O-sau'/-Ru8, 8. Wood lizard, — fount] 
norte which blends the crocodile with the lizard. 


LO-DEN”’-DRON, & Wood tree,—a genus of 
fossil plants. 


the oumbers refer, precedo the Dictionary, 
law: gadd: 7°, ire. Jew, 55: a, ¢, i, &c. mute, 171. 


yellow or gray 


IDO 


HYOID=hi-vid, a. Epithet of a bone at the 
root of the tongue resembling in form the Greek letter y. 
The pretix Hyo, is used in composition for any muscle 
inserted in the hyoid bone, as Hyu-glussus, &c. 

HWYPATHRAL, Hypezxrunic. See under Hypo-, 
below. 

SYPERe, &e. See in Dict. 

Hy-prer’-rno-puy, 163: s. Supernutrition,—the 
name of a morbid enlargement of any part of the 


body. 

HYPN OTIC. See in Dict. 

Hyp-noi’-o-ay, & The science of the conditions 
and means of sound sleep. Hence Hyp-nol’-v gist, a 

rofessor of hypnology. 

HYPO. &c. See in Diet. : 

Hyp-a2/-ruraL, or Hyp-«’-Taric, 
Under the open air, open to the sky. 

Hyp/-o-arene, ¢. Nether formed rocks, or such as 
have not assumed their present form and structure at 
the surface of the earth, but under it, apparently by 
igneous activa, and then thrust up from below, as 
certain granites. 

H rv/-o-ae/-ous, a. (Compare Hypogeum in Dict.) 
Subterranean, applied to the parts of plants that are 
under gronud. 

Hye os'-ra-sis, 8. (See in Deet.) This term, at 
first invented by theologians to signify the Three in 
Oue, was adopted by the alchymists to deuote their 
doctrine that salt, sulphur, and mercury, are the three 
principles of all material things. The adj. Hyp’-v- 
stat” -t-cal, is liable to (ollow this meaning. 

Hye-orn!-v-va"-rion, 147: 8, Nearly the same 
thing in civil law, as Mortyage in English law. 

H YPSODON = hips’.4-don, e. High-toothed crea- 
ture,—applied to a fosail of the cycloid order. 


IATRO-CHEMIST, 1-a/-tré-kim/-ist, 15: 9, 
A physician who considers the disorders in the human 
frame as the effects of chemical relations of the fluids, 
and applies to them modes of cure founded on this 
doctrine. 

IBEX, if/-b&cks, s. Wild goat, but restricted to a 
species inhabiting the summits of the highest moun- 
tains of the old world. 

ICHNEUMON. Icunonoay, &e. 

Icm-wo-virr, (Ick-,161,) s. 
Soot marks of extinct animals. 


ICHTHYOLOGY, Icutnyouire, &e. 
Diet. 

Tou'-Tuy-o-pont, (ick-, 161,) 8. A fossil fish- 
touth of the family of sharks. 

Icn/-rny-o-pon"-u-Lite, 8. — Fish-spear,— the 
defensive fin-bone of extinct fossil fishes. 

Icn!-THY-o1v, a. and s. Fish-like ; a fish-like crea- 
ture. 

leu’. ray-opH-rTaai._-mirsn, 163: ¢. 
pearly lustre resembling the eye of a fish. 


Icn!-riy-o-sau"-nUus, 6. An extinct animal, partly 
fish, partly lizard. 

ICON-BASILICA, ¥-cén-bd-zti//-8-cdy, $. The 
Royal Image,—a work published immediately after 
the execution of Charles I., the subject or English 
title being ‘ The portraiture of his most sacied ma- 
jesty in his solitudes and sufferings.’ It appeared as 
from the hand of Charles himself; but its authenticity 
is, and has long been questioned. 

IDEA, &c. See in Dict. 

I'-pr-o-craPH"-tc, 163, 88: a. Epithet of a 
written character which stands for an idea or notion, 
instead of for a sound as with our letters. 

U/-pg-o1./-0-ay, 8. Au inadequate and vague term 
for what is called the science of ideas. It is also writ- 
teo Idealogy. 

I/-po-cuase, (-criee,) s. The volcanic garnet, named 
os tingling the forms of other minerals. 


103: a. 


See ia Dict. 
A stune retaining the 


See in 


A zeolite of 


IND 


IDRIALIN, id/-ré-d-lin, 8. A fusible in4armmabia 
substance found in a mineral from the mines of Idris. 
IGNASURIC=tg!-nd-siir’-ick, 88: a. Epithet 
of an acid found combined with strychnia in St. Igna- 
tius’ bran. 

IGUANA =! g/-h-a//ond, 8. A lizard of a large and 
beautiful kind, common in the tropical parts of Ame- 


rica. 

T../-u-a//-nt-an, a. Pertaining to lizards of which 
the iguana is the type. 

Ia’-u-an”-o-D0N, & Generic name of an extinct 
gigantic herbivorous reptile, having teeth resembling 
the iguana’s, but thicker. 

ILCHANIC, fl-kin/-ick, 161: @. Epithet of 
some astronomical tables of the 13th century, dedi- 
cated to Jichan, a Tartar prince. There were also 
Ha’kemite tables of the 10th century, published under 
Caliph Hukem, and others near the same time called 
Tole’tan, because published at Tuledo. So the Ru- 
dol’phine tables were published by Kepler, under the 
emperor Rudolph, in 1627. Pruten’ ic, is another epi- 
thet of astronomical tables, signifying Prussian, and 
applied specially to some first published fn 1551, 
founded on the principles of Copernicus, who was a 
Prussian. 

IL-, &c. See in Dict 

IL’-1.1-qua". TION, 8 The melting of one thing into 
another. 

IM-, &c. See in Dict. 

To Im-Bare’, v. @. To lay bare. (Shaks.] 

Iu/-pia-cxn’-TAL, a. Having no placenta, as the 
marsupials. 

To Im/-pro-visu, (-véze, 170,) ¥. To speak ex 
temporancously, particularly in verse. 

Im’-prov-vi/-sa-to’/-re, (-rdy, [Ital.] 170.) 8. m. 
A male who improvises: in the pl. Im’-prov-vi-sa- 
to//-ri, (-rdy.) 

Im’-prov-vil-sa-tri/-ce, (-tré’-chay,) 8. f. A female 
who improvises: in the pi. Im’-prov-vi’-sa-tri”-ct, 
(tré/-chéy,) 

To Im!-pro-vis”-a-tize, v. A more English form 
of the verb to Improvise. So the English forms of the 
other words are an Im’-pro-vis”-a-tor, and an Im’-pro- 
vis’-a-trix. 

IN-, &c, See in Dect, 

In/-pg-H18"-cENT, @. Not opening. (Bot.] 

INDIAN. See in Dic#. 

INb/-14N-ITE, 8 A mineral ascribed to the Indies, 
which occurs in granular musses with garnet, felspar, 
and hornblende. 

INDIGO. See in Dict. 

In/-di-go”-ic, 88: a. Epithet of an acid obtained 
from Biaigo, but different from the Carbazotic acid. 

In//-pI-Go-Lite’, 8 Indigo stone or blue tourmaline. 


INDUMENT=tn!/-db-mént, s. (See In-.) Cloth- 
ing, restricted in zoology to the plumage of birds. 
In-du/-st-al, (-do/-zhé-al, 147,) a. Put on as 
clothes; found among the indusial parts of animals, 
fossil or living. 
In-du/-si-um, 8. 
ferns. 
To In/-¥.4-1z8, v. To infame. (Shaks.] 
INFERIOR, &c. See in Dict. 
In/-¥u-10-BRANCH-1-aT x8, (-bring!-ké-dtes, 158, 
161,) s. pl. An order of gastropods, having the gi/: 
under the produced margin of the mantle. 
In/-FrtA-LAP-8A!'-RI-AN, 8 A sublapsarian. 
IN-op/-ER-4-TIVE, @, Not operative, having nc 
effect So, In-op’-er.a”-tion may mean want of effect. 
but in the Dict. the sense given is that which it take 
wheu the prefix has ite positive meaning. See In-. 
In’-sx5-s0//-nI-41., @ and 8 Adapted for perching, 
an epithet of a great many ies of birds from the 
form of their feet:—s. A percher. 


The membrane over the sori of 


The sign = is used afte modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants : mish-iin, t. e. mission, 165: vizh-in, t. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 146. 
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In-Sv-Tu, a. or ud. In ils situation or bed. (Geul. 
Nat. Hia.} 

In-Sra’-tu-Quo”, a. or ad. In its former state. 
Polit. Ethics.) Compare with Uti-possidetis iu Supp. 
In-/rer-, &c. See in Dict. 
In’-ren-an-Tic’-u-1.4B, a. 

joints. (Zool-] 
Is/-TER-1m-18/-T1c, @ Existing for an interim. 
(Quar. Rev.] 
In/-TER-MAX”-IL-LaR Y, G. 
cheek bones 


Being between the 


Being between the 


In/-reR-meve” (made, {Fr.] 170,) i An 
In!-TeR-mEz!/-zo (-méd’-z5, [Ital ] 170,) Jinter 


lude; a dramatic burlesque piece. 
In/-vTER-SCEN’-puntT, 59: @. Holding a mean 
between an algebraic and a transcende::tal quantity. 


In-T1'-TU-LED, @ Entiled. (Law.] 
IN-TRA’-Do, 8 Inner curve of anarch. (Arch.) 
In’-tro-, &c. See in Dict. 


In/-rao-c ES!-gi0n. (-s¢sh’-iin, 147,) 8. A depres- 
sion or sinking inwards. 
In-TRoRsE’, a. Turned toward its axis. (Bot.] 


IPSE DIXIT. ° See in Diet. 
Iv/-s0-Fac-To, ad. By the fact itself; in the very 


act. 
Ip/-no-J o-ng, a2, By the law itself. 


IRIS. See in Dict.—The I -k18 of the eye is the 
anterior part of the choroid coat with its ceutral per- 
foration called the pupil, It is also the name of a 
plant. See the following word. 

]’-ri-da”-ceous, (-sh'iis, 147,) a. Epithet of a 
patural order of herbaceous endogens, natives of the 
Cape and some other places, triandrous, and having 
the flowers, often very beautiful, turned outwards. 

I/-ri-dal, a. Having relation to the rainbow; irri- 
sated. 

ISBRANIKI, Y2/-brd-ne"/-kéy, s. The Russian 
sect otherwise called Raskolniks. 

ISERIN, Yz/-ér-tn, «. A mineral substance, an 
oxide of Tiranium, named from Isere in Free. 

ISMAELIAN, 1t2/-md-e-lé-an. 5. The dsma- 
elians were a sect of Mahometans, who maintained that 
Ishmael was the legal Iman, and not Muussa who 
was adopted by Ishmael's father. 

I1SQ-: See in Dict. 

]’-so-curo-maT-:c, 161,88: a. Iaving the same 
colours, 

I/-su-mer"-1c, a. Containing the same elements in 
the same ratio. 

I!-s0-GE!-o-THEK". mat, 64, 67: a. Connecting 
the points of equal temperature in the futerior of the 
eart 


I/-no-Mor”-pHism, 163: 8. The quality of re- 
sembling in crystalline form, though d fering iu com- 
ponent parts. See Isomorphous in Dict. 

I’/-so-pop, 8 A crustacean which has the legs all 
alike, and adupted only for locomotion and prehen- 


siou. 

I/-so-pod//-s-form, a. An epithet of the larve of 
saprophagous hexapods. 

1/-s0-PyRK, 9. Fynalling fire,—applied asthe name 
ofa mineral which ix a silicate of alumina, lime. and 
peroxide of iron. 


I’ su-stem’-o-Nous, 120: a. 
equal proportion to the petals. 
IULIDAN, yoo/-ld-dan, 146: s. Julidans are 


a family of myriapods, of which the Zulus terrestris or 
gulley-worm is the type. 


Having stamens in 


JABIRA, jd-bé/-rd, s. A large wading bird of 
South America, gregarious and migratory. 


JACAMAR= jick//-d-mar’, s. 


of Brazil, the size of a lark. 


A ecansorial bird 


KAK 


JACANA=jéd-ca/-nd, 2. A wading bird of the 
warmer parts of America, about eleven inches long. 
JACCHUS. jick/-is. 8. A small monkey of Sowh 

America with thumbs on the hind feet only. 

JARL=Jarl, s. A word of Scandinavian origin, im- 
plying nearly the same as earl. 

JAQUARD, ja-kard/, s. An appendage to a 
loom, named from the inventor, by which it works 
livures in silk or muslin. 

JACQUERRIE, czhack’-A-réc”, [Fr.] 170: s. 
A revolt of the French peasantry,--the Jacques ha. 
hummes as they had been derisively called,—which de 
solated Picardie, Artuis, aud Brie, in 1336. 

JAGIIRE, jap/-puécr, s. An assigament during 
pleasure by the East Indian government of the produce 
of « piece of land to an individual, generally for mili- 
tary service. ‘The person holding such grant is called 
a Jup’-hire-dar.” 

JALAP. See in Dict —Ja1/-4-PiN is a vegetable 
alkaline principle discovered in Jalap. 

JARGOON sjar-giou’, 8. A variety of zircon. 

pana a. A word added toa person's name as 
a mark of respect. [(E. [{nd.) 

JEEL=jécl, s. Shallow lake or morass. [E. Ind.) 


JEMIDA R, jém/-d-dar’, s. Anative officer in the 
Anglo-Indian army runking as an eusi;u. 

JERREED = jér-réed/, s. A Turkish blunted jave- 
lin, also spelled Jerrid. 

JEU’-DE-MOTS, zh’éo6d-mo’, [Fr.] 150: s. 
A play on words. 

JEv'ey’ vspruir!, (zh'aoul-dés-préc”,) 8. 
cixvm ; a literary work meant to be a jest. 
JEZID =je/-zid, 8. The Jezids ae a people living 

in @ mountainous part of Auiatic Turkey, and holdiug 
a mixed religiou, Manichean, Mahometan, and Zenuic. 
JIB. See in Dict.—A Jis/-vuor, (-dore, 1U8,) 
is a door that appears part of the wall,—a concealed 


door. 

JOVINIANIST, jé-vin’-y d-ni-t, s. A follower 
of Juvinian, a monk of the fith century, who devied 
the virginity of Maury. 

JUBILANT. &c. See in Dict.—Ju/-sEe-L4""-Tx, 
is the title of the 66th Psalm from its first word iu 
Latin; itis also the name of the third Sunday after 
Trinity, because that yralm was formerly apprupriate 
to it; and it likewise means a mook or canon lifwen 
years a professor. 

JUGAL, j’00/-gal, 109: a, Yoke-like; the jugal 
bone is the cheek bune. 

JULIAN. See in Dict.—The Juan period is s 
chronolog cal arrangement of time proposed by Juseph 
Scaliger, and named in hynour of his father Jadtas. It 
consists of 7930 years. 

JUNCOCS, &e. See in Dict. 

Jun-ca!-cceous, 158. 147: a. A small natural order 
of eudogeuous plants of which the common rush is the 
type. 

Jun -ca-gi-na"-ceors, a. Amother order of endo- 
genous plants growing in marshes, in yeneral aspect 
like little rushes with minute yreen flowers. 

JUST, Juripicar, &c. See in Dict. 

Ju!-re-Dr-vi/-no, ad. By divine right. 

Ju!-ite-Hu-ma/-nou, ad. By human law. 

Jostr/-Mu.-1£0,! (zh dost emil-ydo”,[ Fr.] 170,) 
s. The party in the French government tahing what 
is presumed by the party to be the Just middle course, 
between the old. monarchical polities, and the new 
republican principles. 


A wittie 


KADARITE = cia/-d-r1ite, s. One of a Mawmetan 
sect opposed to the doctrine of predestinatiun. 

KADIL. see Cuti. 

KADIASK ER=vid!-é-s"-ker, 6. (Or Cadiasker.) 
A Turkish judge. 

KAKOXENE, c&ck’-dcs-éne, 8. (Or Cxroxere: 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


Vowels : gateé-wiy: chap’-mao: pd-pi’: ldw: goéd: )'0, i.e. yew. 55: a, e, 4 &e. mude, 171. 
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LAB 


Compare the words under Cachexy in Dict.) s. That 
which is injurious by its sharpuess.—the name of a 


mineral occurring in irou- stove. 


K ALAND=cil’-dnid, s. 


The kaland or caland 


wasa lay fra‘e:nity io Germany, at first established to 
do honour to the dead by prayers and a slight repast, 


but subsequently «bolished on account of its excesses. 


KANTIAN, cin/-shd-a@n, 147: a. 


ideas not existiny in time and space. 
K ARMATHIAN, car-ma/-sé-an, s The Karma. 


thians were a Mahometan sect founded by Karmatia, 


that maintained bloody wars with the Caliphs in the 
9th century. 


KARPHOLITE, car-f3-lite, 163: ¢. (Or Car- 
yholite.) Shrivelled stone,—a mineral of a yellowish 
colour and silky lustre. 

Kar -pho-si-de"-rite, s. Shrivelled star-stune. 
KEBLAH=két/-idh, s. A Mahometan term for 
the point of the compass in the direction of Mecca. 

KEEVER= kél-ver,s. A brewing vessel. 

K ERI-CHETIB, kérd-by-ke/-tib, s. That which 
is read, and that which is written,—applied to the 
marginal correction, and the false reading, im the text 
of the Hebrew bible. 

KHELAUT, ké-idwt, 8. Robe of honour. (E. Ind.) 


KHOTBAH, cdt/-bah, s. A form of prayer in the 
great Mahometan mosques on Fridays at noon. 

KIBBLE, kib/-bi, 101: 8. An iron bucket. 

KILLADAR= kii/”-18-dar/, s. Commander of a 
fort. (E. luda.) 

KILLAS= kil’-la@ss, $ Clay-slate. (Loe.] 

KILLINITE, kil/lé-nite, s. A mineral from 


Killeoey near Dublin, which is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. 


KINKAJOW, king!-kd-jow, 158: s. A planti- 
grade quadruped of South America, with a long pre- 
hensile tail, a short muzzle, and thick woolly hair. 

KIOSK, ké duh’, 8. A sort of pavilion, open on all 
sides, iu a Turkish garden. 

KIRKSCHWASSER, kerksh/-vos-ser, (Ger ] 
8. Cherry-water,—lig nor obtained by fermentiny the 
small sweet black cherry. 

KOLPOD = cl’ pad, ». Kolpode are a genus of 
pelygastric infusories characterized by their flat and 
sinuvus figure. 

KOUL=cowl, ¢. A Persian soldier of a noble 
corps: in the East Indies, a promise or contract. 

KOUMISS =cow/-iniss, », Spirituous liquor ob- 
tained by the Tartars from mare's milk. 

KRAMERIC=krd-mér/-ick, 88: a. Epithet 
of an acid obtained from the root of the Krameria tri- 
andrta. 

KROUT=crowt, s. Cabbage; the term is used 


in English only as part of the compound word, Suur- 
krout. 


KUFIC=c0’-fick, a. Epithet of the ancient 
Arabic letters, 


so named from Kufa, atown vn the 
Euphrates. 


KYRIE=kir'-d-dy. s. ‘The mass music of any one 


day, 80 named tecause that Greek work, O Lord,” 
begins every mass. 


LABADIST= lib’-d-dist,s. One of the religious 
enthusiasts in the 17th century who followed Labadie, 
a Frenchman domiciled in Holland, and who were 


among the Protestauts what the Quietists were among 
the Catholics. 


LABEL. See in Dict.—La'-pe. or La-sei!. 


.UM, in botany, means one segment of a coroila which 
is lower than the others, and often peudulous. 


The sign = is used after modes of spellin 


Pertaining tu 
Kant, a German metaphysician, in whose doctrine time 
and spece sre vot outward things, but parts of the mind ; 
and the understanding, which forms in time and space 
all outward things out of the materials yielded by the 
senses, is a distiuct faculty from reasua, which furms 


LAV 
LABRA DORITE=1ib’-1d-dore-ite, 8. 


Spar. 
LABRIDAN, l&b/-ré-dan, s. Labridane are 


the bream tribe of fishes, having a single dorsal fu 
supported in front by spines, 


LABYRINTH, &c._ See in Diet. 
Las/-y-1in’-THO-poN, 8. A repiile of an extinct 
conus characterized by the labyrinthian structure of the 
etn, : 


Labrados 


’ 


te 

LAC, (“ substance,” Se.) See in Dict. 

Lac/-cic, (-sick,) a. Epithet of an acid, yellow and 
cryStallizable, separated from stick-lac.—This word 
must be distinguished from Lactic, which see in Dict. 
under Lactaye. 


-cin, (-sin,) 8. A substance, brittle, yellow, and 

translucent, discovered in shell-lac. 

LACTAGE, &e. See in Dict. 

Lac!.t1r- vuag, 8 Medicine for dispelling milk. 

LACTUCIC=lick-to’-sick, a. Epithet of an 
acid discovered in the Lactusa virus. 

LACUSTRINE, la/-ciis-trin, 105: @. 
from a lake, or the former existence ofa lake. 

LA:MODIPOD=le’-md-di"-paul, 8 = Creature 
whose thrvat is duuble-footed,—the generic name of 
crustace ns having the head confluent with the ficse 
sesinent of the thorax, and supporting the four anterior 


ect. 

LALLATION, 131-la/-shin, 147: . The defect 
in speech which substitutes ¢ for r, wud makes / too 
liquid: this is otherwise called Lam’-da-cism. 


LAMELLA. See in Dict. under Lamina. 


La-med-1.t-unran!-crr-ares, (-bidng’-ké-dtes, 
158, 161,) s. pl. Acephalous mollusks, taking their 
uame from their lamellifurm gills. 


La-muu!-.i-corns, s. pl.” A section of coleopterous 
insects named from the damellar structure of a part of 
their horns, 

La-meu/-1.1-Ros"-TRALS, 8, pl. Swimming birds 


that take their name frum the lamella of ther beaks, as 
the swan, goose, and duck. 


Lam!-i-na. See in Dict. 

Lam!-1-N4-B1.B, @. Extensible 
passed between steel rollers. 

Lam”-i-na-rite/, 8. A fossil fucus found near Ruchelle. 


LAMPERN = lim’ “pero, A fish of the lamprey 
kind. 


LAND, &e.  Sce in Dict. 
Lanp!-.4m-MAN, *. President of the 
mayistrute of a canton in Switzerland. 
Lanp/-weur, (lint/-vare [Ger.] 170:) 8. Militia 
LAPIDARY, Lapis, &c. See in Dict. 
La-pis/oss, @. pl. Small volcanic stunes. 
Larl-is-1a’-ri0N, 8. State of being, or act of 
making, stony. 
LATEEN =ld-teen/, a. Epithet of sails, also called 


shoulder-vf-mutton sails, used hy small vessels in the 
Mediterranean, 


LATERAN = lit’-ér-dn, s. Formerly the palace 


of the pope, but since he has resided at the Vatican, 
dedicated as a church to St John; and being ocw 
called St. John Lateran, is, in Catholie estimation, the 
metropolitan church of Christendom. 


LATEX, ly’-técks, s. The vital fluid of plants. 

LATITUDE, LATIROSTROUS, &c. See in 
TMet. 

Lat/-1-co.-rarR, a. Broad-ribbed. 

Lai/-1pan”.rare, a, Broad-toothed. 

Las/-1-v0!-1.1-008, a. Broad-leaved. 

LAUREL, &c. See in ct. 

Lavn’-in, 8. A fatty matter in laurel leaves, 

To LAVE, &c. See in Dict. 

La’-vER. x The fronds of certain marine plants 
potted in order to be eaten. 


& that have no nrregularity of sounst, 


Arising 


(a metal) by being 


diet ; or chief 


Consonants: mish-iin, i.e. mission, 165; vizh-in, i. e. vision, 165; thin, 166; thén, 166. 
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LAZAR, Lazarerro, &c. See in Dict. 
Laz!-zar-v"-NJ, 8, p4. The poorer class of Naples, 
named as having no better refuge than the hospital of 
St. Lazarus. 
LEAL=le’-@l, a. Loyal. (Obs.} 
LECTUAL=léck’-th-al, 147: a. Epithet of such 
disease as requires confinement in bed. 
LEIACANTHUS, li/-d-cin’ tis, 8. Smooth- 
pune? creature,—a name applied to a genus of fossil 
fishes. : 
Le1’-0-su'/-mus,s. Smvoth-bodied creature,—a name 
applied to a species of fossil ganoid fish. 
LEPADITE=lép’-d-uite, s. Lepadites are shell- 
Jishes, forming au order of cirripeds: they are com- 
monly called govse barnacles. 
Lev’-4-vo-cas"-rzrs, s. pl. Shell-fAishes that 
adhere by means of their ventral suckers to rocks and 
stones. 
Lep’-1p-oP’-rER. Seein Dict. under Leper. 
Lev!-I-vorps, 3. pl. A family of extinct fossil Oshes 
belonging to the oolitic formation, remarkable for seem- 
tng to he all scales, these being very large and strong. 
Lep/-rvote, a. and s. Covered with little ecales ; 
(Bot.)s. A fossil fish distinguished for its large thick 
scales, which are rbomboidal and enamelled. 
LEPTO-: A prefix from Lepios, a Greek word sig- 
nifying slender, slight, or small. 
Lep-ro-curn/ascans, (-séf-) s. pl. A family of 
eo malacopterygian fishes named from their smal] 
eads. 
Lep-To.’-0-G¥, 8. Discourse on small matters. 


LEUCOPETRIAN, ld0'-cd-pét’-réd-an, 8. A 
fullower of rus, a fanatic of the 12th century, 
who rejected the outward ceremonies of religiun, aud 
spent all his time in prayer and meditation. 

LEWIS, l’60/-i3, 109: s. From the name of the 
inventors,—an instrument for moving stones,—a kiud 
of shears used in cropping woollen cloth. 

LEX-TALIONIS, lécks/-td-ld-o//-niss, s. Law of 


retaliation,—a Latin compounded noun. 


LEYDEN, la’-dn, a. Name of a town in Holland 
applied as the epithet of a phial whuse electrical pro- 
perties were discovered at Leyden in 1746. 

LIAS=1i/-dsa, s. An asrgillaceous limestone, the 
lowest of the oolitic series, full of various and peculiar 
fossils. 

LIBELLULINE=It-bél/-lh-line, 8. Libellulines 
are a genus of neuropterous insects of which the dragon- 
fly (Libellula) is the type. 

LIBER=1li/-ber, s. The newly-formed inner bark 
of exogens. [Bot.] 

LICHEN. See in Dict. 

Licn’-en-in, (liteh/-En-in), 8. A substance allied to 
starch extracted from Iceland moss, which is one of the 
lichens. 

Li-chen/-ic, 88: a. 
some of the lichens. 

LIGNUM, Lianeous, &c. See in Dict. 

Liy:/-ni-fi-ca!!-tion, 8. Act or state of: making or 
becoming wood. 

Lia/-ni-pxr'’-vous, 4. 


vetra 

LIGUL = lig’-b-ld, s. A latchet, a little strap, 
(compare Ligament, &c., in Dict.,) applied in botany 
as a uame fur the membranous expansion from the top 
of the petiole in grasses. 

Lig’-uelate, a. Strap-shaped. (Geol.] 

LIMBATE=lim’-bate, @. Bordered. 

LINE, Linen, &c. See in Dict. 

Lin/-4-MENT, s. Atent of lint or linen used for 
wounds; a word that must be distinguished frum Lini- 
ment, which see in Dict. 

Lin’/-g-0-Late/, a. Marked with little lines. (Geol.) 


Epithet of an acid peculiar to 


Destructive to wood. 


(Geol.} 


LYC 


| LIPAROCELE=NIp".d-ro-séle’, 102: 8. a 


tumour of the nature of a rupture, from excess of fa! 

LITHIC, Lituanrceg, &c. See in Dict. 

Lirn’-o-vomes, s. pf, Mollusks having their hk me: 
in stunes or rucks 

Lith-ud/.o-mous, 120: a. 
rocks or stones. 

Liru-og! g-nous, (-6d/-gé-niis,) a. Stone-pro- 
ducing, applied to animals that form coral. 

Liru-oi/-p4u, a. Having a stony form or stroc- 
ture. 

Lira!-o-pHyrzs, (-fits,) s. Stony-plants,—corals. 

Lith-oph!-y-tous, a. Stone-engeadered. 

LITUIFORM, 1é-to/-d-form, a. Clarion-shaped. 

Lit’-u-ite, s. The lituiform chambered shell of as 
extinct cephalopod or mollusk. 

LIVRAISON, léev’/-rdv-z5ng’. (Fr.) 170: 8. A 
number or past of a bouk delivered toward completing 
the whole. 

LOBE, Losute. See iu Dict.—Lo -Bate is the 
adj., and means furnished with lobes. 

LOCAL, &c., alsu Locomorivs, &e., and Locv- 
LAMENT. See in Dict. 

Lo’-co-vu//-co, 8. (Cant name in America for as 
= American partizan, whether a democrat a 

ry. | 

In Lo’-co-Pa-ren”-118, ad. In place of a parent. 

Loo/-u-Lovs, 92: a. Having cells. 

Loc!-u-ui-ci/-pAL, a. Cutting through the back uf 
the cells, applied to a fruit when such is ite mode of 
dehiscence. 

Lo”-cum-TEN’-ENS, s. Une who acts for another, 
as an in erior for the officer above him. 

To LULL, To Lou.or. See in Diet. 

Lo1/-Li-pop, s. Trivial or vulgar name for a confect 
rolled up, not stiflened, and easily dissolving in the 


mouth. 
LONCHOPTER, lony/-cop-ter, 158, 161: «. 


Laace-wiaged creature,—generic name of some fosal 


plants. 
LONG, Lonaimanous, &c. Seo in Dict. 


Lon’-e1-conns, (l5u/-jd-cornz,) s pl. Generic 
name of long-horned beetles. 

Lon/-Gi-paups, s.p/. Generic name of beetles with 

long feelers, though short wings. 

Lon’-g1-ros’-TERS, 8. pl. Generic name of wading 
birds with beaks romarkable for length and tenuity. 


LOPHO-: A prefix from the Gr. Lophos, a tuft. 


Lopu’-o-Bran”-cui-ares, (-bring’-ké-ates, 158, 
161,) s. pi. An order of osseous fishes having tu/t- 
like gtlls. 

Lopa!-orxs, 3. pl. A genus of fishes with a short 
head, surmounted by an osseous crest or ¢u/t.. 

Lo-PHyr’-o-Pops, #. pl. Crustaceans with cylia- 
drical or conical tufted feet. 

LORRY, lor/-dy, s. A small waggon used for the 
workmen in constructing railways. 

LUCID, &c. See in Dict.—A Lvu-ctn/-x-Trr, 
is an instrument for measuring the different quantitice 
of light from different bodies. 

LUPINE. See in Dict.—Lo’-piw-in, is a sub- 


stance of gummy apvearance obtained from lupines. 


LUPULIN Y’od-pt-lin, 109: 8. The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the Aumulus Jupulus or hop. 

LUSORY, &c. See in Dict. 

Lo/-sus-Na-Tu"/-rm, 109, 103: 8. A freak of 
satire. =r eEpuet to any monstrous productivn or 
growth. 

LUTEOLIN, V'o0/-td-3-lin, 109: &. A yellow 
colouring matter in the plant Weld. 

LYCOPODIUM, Ii’-cé-po//-dé-im, 8. Wolf’s- 
foot, a plaut, (cumpare Lycanthropy in Dict.,) which 
gives the name Ly’ co-pod’-e-a”-cevus, (-sh’ds, 147,) to 


Living or building ic 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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the club moses, plants joferior in organization to those 
called coniferous, though resembling some of them in 
foliage. The name Lycupudium is also applied to a fine 
yellow dust or powder, being a seed of one of the club- 
Moss. 

Ly-co/-s4, 151: Wolf-spider, the epithet of a genus, 
of which the Tarantula is a species, 

LYNCH=linch, a. Epithet borrowed from the 
name ofa Virginian farmer, who signalized himself by 
chasing a thief, catching him, tying him to a tree, and 
flogging him with his own hand; hence, Lyach Law, 
is law takeu into one’s own hands. 

LYTHRUM=li!-tirim, s. A plant which gives 
the vame Ly thri’-ceuus, (-sh’ iis, 147,) to a ontural order 
of yoly petalous exogens, one species of whieh furnishes 
rose-wood to the cabinet maker, and another henna, a 
colouring cosmetic, to the ladies of the east, 


MACEDONIAN, mis’-sé-do/.né-an, s. In the- 
ology, a follower of Macedonius, a bishop of Constan- 
tinople in the 4th century, who denied the distinct exist- 
ence of the third person of the Trinity. 

Sabre- 


MACARODUS, mé-cérd-d das, ss. 
tooth, —an extinct mammal allied to the bear. 

MACIGNO, mé-sén:’/-yd, [Ital.] 170: s. A bard 

siliceous sandstone. 


MACLE, miac/-kl, 101: 8. Chisstolite; diagonal 
black spots in o mineral. 

MACMILLANITE=miack-mIl/-3-nite, s. One 
of the assumed reformed sect of Presbyteriaus in Scot- 
zante ne the head of which Juhn M‘Millun was placed 
io 1706. 

MACR-, Macno-: A prefix from the Gr. Macrus, 
long. See Macrocosm; Macrology ; in Dict. 

Ma/-crau-cat!-ni-4, 161: 8. Long-necked animal, 
—epplied as a name to an extinct mammifer. 

Ma’-cro-vac’-ry., s. Long-toe,—a name ap- 
plied to wading birds classing with the jacanas. 

Ma-crom!-g-128, 8. An instrument to ascertain 
the distance of inaccessible objects. 

Ma’-cropn-raav"-mus, 143: 2. Long-eyed erea- 
ture,—applied as a name to a fossil fish. 

M,/.cror-na@”-4. 8. A breathing only at intervals 
by reason of disease. 

Ma’-cro-po!/-m4, 8. Creature with a dong lid, or 
Kill cover,—applied as a oame to a fossil fish of the 
yanoid order. 

Mu-crop’-Tex-us, 8. Long-winged or long-finned 
creature,—-applied as the nume of a circular jointed 
fussil fish. 

Ma!.cro-py-cor’-Ter-us, s. Long cubit-finned 
creature, ~applied as the name of a fossil fish. 

Ma’-cro-sponp’-¥-Lus, s. Long in the spondylus, 
or spine of the back,—applied as the nume of an ex- 
tinct reptile. 

Ma-crou’-n4Nns, 8. pl. A section of decapod crus- 
ticeans, named from the Jength of their tuils. 

Ma-crow-rous, 120: @. Long-tailed. 


MADIA, m4/-dé-d, s. The name of an oi)-plant 
inhabiting South America and California. 

MAGELLANIC, may’-vél-lin”-ick, 77, 89: a. 
Epithet applied to three clouds or nebula, first uo- 
ticed by Magellan, in the antarctic sky. 

MAGILP. md-guilp’, 77: 8. -Mixture of linseed: 
oil aud mastic varnish, used by artists. 

MAGMA=mig’-md, s. A thick mixture,— ap- 
plied to an oil, or a confection. 

MAGNET, &c. See in Dict. 

MaG-NE-Tom”-g-TER, 87: 8. An instrument for 
measuring the iutensity of terrestrial magnetisin. 

Maa” NET-0-MO/-TER,87: s. Magnet mover,—a term 
applied to a volcanic series of two or more large plates. 

MAHABARATA= md-hab’-4-ra’-td, 8. The 
name of an ancient Hindoo epic poem, the sub‘ect of 


which is a long civil war between two dyausties of 
aacient India. 


MAR 
MAJORAT=— mad. jd-rat”, 8. In continental lew 


the right of succession to property according to aye. 

MAJUSCULE= md-jiis’-ck, s. A capital letter. 
(Diplom.] 

MALACHITE, mAl’-d-kite, #. The blue and green 
carbonate of copper. 

MALACO-: A prefix from the Gr. Malacus, soft. 
See Malacostomous in Dict. 

MAL’-4-CO-LITE, $. Soft: stoue > avariety of augite 

Mav/-4-co-pERMS, 8. pl. A family of serricorn 
beetles named from those that have soft skins or bodies. 

Mat’-4-cou!-o-ay, 8. The science of the moliusks, 
or soft-skinued creatures. 

Mal/-a-cul”-o-yist, s. One versed in malacology. 

Mat!-4-cop”-Ter-yv@"-i-ans, (-id/-jd-Gnz,) s. pl. 
A division of fishes named from their having the ruys 
that support the sings (tins) soft, except the first ray, 
while they have an internal osseous skeleton. 

Mat!-4-cuos//-1r4-CAns, 8. pl. A division of crus 
tareans named frow those that are covered with a sufter 


shell or crust than mollusks, but with a firmer covering 
than entomostracans. 


MALIC, &c. See in Dict.—Ma-ial-ic acid is 
obtained by distilling maliv, at the temperature of about 


400°. 

To MALINGER, md-ling’- ur, 158, 159: ». 2. 
To be, or pretend to he, masingre (Fr.}, that is poorly 
or sickly; said of a soldier avoiding his duty. (House 
of Com., July, 1845.) 

Mu-lin/-yrer, s. One who malingers. 

Ma-lin/-yring. s. Act of a malingrer. 

MALLOTUS = mil-lo’-tis, s. Generic name of 
a fossil fish, from its seeming hairy or woolly. 

MANATEE=mian’-d-té’/, s. The sea-cow. The 
generic name is Ma-un’.ti. 

MANDIBLE, To Manvoucate, &c. See in Dict. 

MAn-piB/-u-LATES, 8. pl. Insects named from 
those that preserve their organs of mastication to their 
last stage of metamorphisis, 


MAN DISK =man/-disk, 8. The plant cassavi, of 
which tapioca is one of the products. 


MAN DORE= miu/’-dére, a. A sort of four-stringed 


lute. 

MANDRILL=min/-dril, 8. A large fierce babuon 
of Africa. 

MANICATE, mian’-é-cdte, a. Having hairs in- 
terwoven into a mass that can be easily separated from 
the surface. [Bot.] 

MANITRUNK, min’-é-triingk, 158: 8. The 
anterior segment of the trunk of an insect, on which 
the head turns. 

MANOVERY, mf-no/. vér-dy, 8. A law term for 


a manorore or handy-work to catch game illegally. 


MANSARD=mian’-sard. a. Epithet of a roof 
peculiarly curved ur bent, being the name of the archi- 
tect who invented it. 

MARCIONITE, mar-shé-d-nite, 147: 8. A 
follower of Marcion, who, in the 2nd century, eniea- 
vonred to mingle with the Christian doctrine the ori 
ental notion of two conflicting principles, and main- 
tained that the God of the O'd Testament was a midaly 
power, neither wholly good nor evil. 

MARGARITE, Mancaagine, &c. See in Dict. 

Mar’-aa-rir/-1c, a. Epithet of one of the acids 
resulting from the saponification of castor oil. 

Mar’-G4-RONE, 8. A fatty product obtained by 
mixing and then distilling mayaric acid and quicklime, 
which crystallizes in pearly scales. 

MARONITE= mir-d-nite, 92; 4. A follower 
of Mars, who adopted in the ‘sth century the opinions 
of the Mouothilites, that Christ had not any will asa 
maa, but only a will as one person with the Father. 

MARROON =mir-ri6n’, 8. ora. A very deep 
red culour, with a brownish cast, something resembling 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-in, ¢. e. misston 165: vizh-iin, i.e. viston, 165: tin, 166: thén, 166. 
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a dark chestnut ; it is generally though wronyly spelled 
Moervon or Marune. See also Morone in Dict. 

MARSALA, mav/-s4-1a, 3. A white wine from a 
place of the same name jn Sicily. 


MARSUPIAL, mar-so/-pé-al, s, Marsupials are 
implacental mammiferous quadrupeds, having a mar- 
suptwm or pouch in which they carry their young, as the 

kangaroo and the opossum. 

Mar/-su-pirus, s. pl, An extinct genus of animals 
allied to the crinoideans, and named from their 1¢- 
semblance to a pouch or purse. 

MASCAGNI » Mas-cau/-yin, s. The native sul- 
phate of ammonia discovered by Mascagni, occurring 
in voleanic districts. 

MATERIAL, &c. See in Dict. 

Ma-TeER!-1-x1, (ing-tarc’/-é-al/, [Fr.] 170,) 8. An 
that, to the senses, makes up an armament, in contra- 
distinction to the Personnel, or the rank, abilities, du- 
ties, qualities, of the several individuals. 

MATHURIN = mi#/-t-riu, 8. One of a reli- 
sous institution founded by Innocent HI. for redeem- 
ig Christians from Turkey. 

MAXY, mick/-ody, s. A degeneracy in a vein of 
tin ore into a substance of the marcasite kind. 

MEAR=mére, a. Boundary, as mear stones, such 
as ara set up in open Gels. 

MECHANIC, &c. See in Dict. The Mr-cnant- 

I-Cu-CHEM"-1-CAL sciences, are those whick have 
R poherted, Poet upon mechanical and chemical pringi- 
ples, as Magnetism, Electricity, aud Galvanisni. 

MECHLOIC; mé-cld/-Ick, a. Epithet of an acid 
compounded of meconia and chlorine. See Mecovium, 
&e., in Dict. : 

Mz’-co-nin, s. A white fusible substance obtained 
from opium. 

MEDAL, &c. See in Dict-—Mep"-a1-Lur/-ey, 
is the working or making of medals. 

MEDIA, Menta, &c. See in Dict. 

Me!-v1-a//-vau, a. Pertaining to the middle ages. 

To Me”-pi-4-T1zE/, v.a. To make mediately in- 
stead of immediately dependent,—to annex a smaller 
state to a greater when both are dependent on one still 
higher. Hence, Me’-i-at’-i-za’-twon, s. The terms 
arose out of the practice amony states under or for- 
merly under the German empire, 

MEDUS2, mé-do/-sé, s. pl. A genus of marine 
radiated animals without shells; so called because 
their organs of motion spread out like the snaky hair 
of the fabulous Medusa: they are commonly known 
by the names of sea-blubber, or jelly fish. 

MEER, four Meng, a lake. See in Lict. 

Mxegr’-scaavm, (-showm, 32,) s. Literally, sea- 
froth, applied as a name to a hydrate of magnesia com- 
bined with silex, otherwise called Turkish tubucco-pipe 
clay. Also the uame of the pipe, or of a Turkish pipe 
generally. 

MEGA-, Muaat.o-: Prefixes from the Gr. Megas, 
Pesalce. great. See Mcgacosm, Meyalopolis, &c., in 

ict, 


Mua/-4-vicn"-riys, (-lick'-thiss, 161,) 8. Great- 
fish,—applicd as a name to au extinct genus. 

M ta/’-41-v/-von, s. Great-toothed animal,—the ge- 
neric name of a fossil fish. : 

Meu/-4.-orn’-o-novs, 87,163, 120: a. Having 
a great voice. 

Mea’-41-or’-Ter-4ns, 8. pl. A family of neu- 

_ Fopterous insects, named from those that have large 
wings horjzuntally folded, 

Mea'-a.-o-sau//-rus, s, Great lizard,—applied as 
a generic name to an extinct venus of gigantic saurians, 
aan! rpcelmens of which are frum forty to tifty feet in 

Muo’-4-nyc!/-rex-ANs, s. pl. Great bats,—a tribe 
found fo the warm parts of Africa and Asia, some of 
which are called flying fuxes. 

Mao’ 4-pHyte, (-fite, 163,) Great plant,—a fossil, 


MEN 


Meroa!-a-scort, s. An optical instrument fur viewing 
large bodies, as the microscope is for viewing small. 
Meo’-4-sromeEs, s. pl. A family of univalve shelled 
animals, named from those which have a very /args 

aperture or muwth. 

MEGARIAN, mé-gare'-¢-dn, s. (Or Me-gar’~c,) 
a, Founded at Megdra by the disciples of Socrates after 
his death,—the epithet of a school so established. 

MEIO-: A prefix from the Gr. Meios, less. See 
Meionite ; Meiosis in Dict. 

Mev’-vo-cenk, or M1/-0-cene. 
Eocene in Supp. 

MEIWELL, mi/-wél, 8. A sort of small codfish. 


MEKHITARIST= méck/-hit-d-rist. s. One of 
the congregation of Armenian monks founded by Peter 
Mek hitar, who live on the island San Lazaro in Venice, 
and publish works of theology, literature, aud general 
science. 

MELA-, Me.an-: A prefix from the Gr. Melss 
Melan, black. See Mclampode, &c., in Dict. 

Mru!-4-nor"-1c, a. Pertaining to Melanésis, a 
disease distinguished by the deposition of a soit mor- 
bid black or dark brown matter. 

Me-.an/-Ten-ITE, #. One of the names of natire 
sulphate of iron. 

Me’-an-ria/-cEous, (-sh’iis, 147,) a. Epithet 
of an oider of eudogenous plants, most of them poi-oa- 
ous, with a regular six-parted inferior perianth, sod =u 
stamens with the authers looking outwanis. Wh te 
hellebore and meadow-saffron are among the specica 

Mrt!-4-somes, &. pl. Black bodies, — the geneiic 
name ofa tribe of coleopterous heteromerans. 

Mxv/-4-sto-ma /-cgovs, (-sh'ds, 147,) a. Epithet 
of a natural order of tropical exogens with poly peialvus 
flowers and strongly ribbed leaves, some of them bear- 
ing berries, the juice of which stains the swath Mack: 
whence their uame. : 

MtLCHISEDECIAN, mél-kiz/--dé’"-sh'an, 
161, 147: s. One belonging to some one of the sects 
that, at different times, have entertained particular 
views of the character and office of Melchisedek, 
founded on the language of St. Paul to the Hebrews: 
some of these people regarding Melchisedek eves 
higher thau Christ. 

MELCHITE, meél!-kite, 161: s.  Anciently, » 
royalist partisan who endeavoured to put in cxee:tiva 
the order of the emperor Marcian against the Euy- 
chians; at present it designates those of the Oriental 
Christians who are neither Jacobites nor Nestorians. 

MELETIAN, mé-le/-sh’an, 147: 8. A follower 
of Meletius, a bishop deposed in 306 on a charge of 
sacrificing to idols. 

MELL or Muu, &c. 

Mat-1c!-n4-TOR-Y, 8> 
of mead. 

Mert-1.1/-ao, s That which the bees collect before 
it is honey : also, the juice of the unripe grape. 

Me-.ipn’-4-a4ns, 163: 3. pl. Honey-eaters, or 
birds that feed on the nectar of flowers, a family of 
tennirosters. Heuce, Mel-liiph’-a-goes, a. 

MELLON =mél-6.:,8. A lemon-yellow substance 
obtained by heating dry bisulphuret of cyanugen. Nee 
Melon, a distinet wind ti Dic. aoe 

MELOLONTHIDAN, mél-6-ldn”-#d-daa, s. 
Melolonthidans are a family of coleopterous insects of 
which the May-chaffer (Melolontha) is the type. 

MELT, as part ofa fish, see Milt iu Dict. 

MENILITE=wmién’-il-ite, 8. A mineral resem- 
bling a semi-opal, found at Menil Moutant, near Paris. 

MENISCOID=mé-nis/-coid, a. Concavo-conrex. 


Afenisces is a lens concave on ove side, convex on the 
other. 


See explained at 


See in Dict. 
A mixture of honey, a kind 


: MENISPERMIC= mén’-is-per”-mick, a. pi 


thet of an acid found in the cucculus indicus (menisper- 
mum oroay 
MENOLOGY, Menses, &c. See in J):c#. 


The schemes entire, and the principtes to which the numtcrs refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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MIC 


Te Mun!-stro-ate, 0. x. To bave menses. Hence, 
Men’-stru-a”-tion, s. 

MERCAPTAN = mer-cap’-tdn, s. A compound 
of sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen, which acts forcibly 
upou (takes captive) mercury. 

MERGAN SER= mer’-gan-ser, s. A bird like a 
duck, but with a thinner and more cylindrical beak, 
and having each mandible armed at its margins with 
smal) pointed teeth directed back wards. 

MERI Ne O, mé-ré/-nd, 8. A Spanish sheep with 
remarkably flue woul; the cloth made with the wool. 
MEROPIDAN, mé-rdp’-é-dn, «. Meropidans 
ate perching birds, of which Merups, the bee-eater, is 

the type. 

MERULIDAN, m&-rog/-Id-déu, 109: ¢. Meru 


itdans are the dentirostral perchers, of which Merula, 
the thrush, is the ty 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Mesian: See 
Meso, &c., below. 

MiSMERISM, méz’-mér-izm, s. Animal mag- 
netism, so called from Mesmer, a quack who practised 
in Paris about 1784, 

MESO- or Mrs-: A prefix from the Gr. Mesos, 
middle. See Mesentery, &c., in Dict. 

Mes-en'-Bu y-an"-rae-mum (méz- 151,) 8. Flower 
that grows from a middle or centre,—generic name of a 
very large genus of succulent Cape plants. They are 
included in an order called Mes’ em-bry-a’.ceuus, 
( sh'iis, 147.) 

M-s‘-1-a1, (méz/-é-al or mézh -é-dl, 147,) a. 
Middle. 

M«s!-0-LaBg, s. An ancient instrument for taking 
the meau proportional between two given lines in the 
problem of the duplication of the eube 

Mus’-o-..11x, 8. Intermediate stone, called also 
need le-stune. 

Mes”-o-rHo'-rax. See explained at Prothurax. 

Mes’-o-rypr, 8 Middle fattern,—applied as a 
name to the mineral also called uatrolite. 

MET As, &c. See in Dict. 

Mrr’-4-Bo//-Li-ang, 8. pl, A sub-class cf insects, 
including all that undergo transformation.— Compare 
Metabola in Diet. 

Mi1’-4-@aL"-Lic, a. Epithet of an acid transformed 
from gallie acid by great heat 

M./-4-pnos-rHur"-sc, 163, 88: a. Epithet of 
an acid transformed from phosphorus by burning it. 

Met’-4-moi!-pyist, 8 Ove who holds that the 
body of Jesus was transformed into deity at the ascen. 
sion.—Compare Metamorphosis, &¢., in Dict. 

Muta-rau! nex. See explained at Prothorax. 

Maez1’-4-Tromr, & The space cuf in between each 
dentil. (Archit.] 

METHYLENE, méa/-é-léne, 8. A hydrocarbon 
which forms the basis of pyroxilic spirit. 

METRONOME = mét'-rd-ndme, 8. An instru- 


ment for measuring musical time. Compare To Mete, 
&ec.. in Di 


Dict. 
MEZZANINE, méz’-z3-néne,s. A little window 
less in height than in breadth, generally in au attic. 
MICRO-: A prefix from the Gr. Micros, little. Sev 
Microcosm, &c., in Dict. 

M./-cro-an/-vHus or Mi-cran'-ruus, s.  Small- 
spine, — generic name of the smerdis, a fossil fish. 

M,’-cro-cern”-4-Lus, 8. Littie-head, — generic 
onme of the Leryx, a fussil fish. 

M1'-cro-pac’-ryLs, 8. pl The shurt-tocd genus of 
wading birds. 

Mi’-cro-pons, s. pl. A genus of extinct fishes, 
named from their short th‘ck teeth. 

M1/-cRo-PHONE. See Micrucousiic in Dict. 

Mi-cror/a-riai-my, 143: 8. Morvia smallness of 
the eyes. 

Mi'-cro-payu-1.0us, a. Small-leaved, applied to 
a fossil palm, 


MON 


Mi-crop/-sy-cHy (-s¢-kéy) 9, Littleness of soul. 

M1’-cro-Py.e, 8. A little gate, the name given in 
botany to the perforation through the skin of a seed 
over ayvainst thé apex of the nucleus. 

MILESIAN, mi-lé-zh’@n, 147: 8. A descendant, 
according to Irish legendary history, of Milesius a king 
of Spain, whose two sons conquered Ireland, and esta- 
blished a new nobility 1300 years B.C. 

MILLERIYE, mil/-lér-ite. 8. One of the followers 
of Miller, who in America are awaiting his prediction 
of the immediate end of the wurld. 

MILLENARY, MiILion. See in Dict. 

Mi/-1.1-0-LitE, 8. A shetl so small that thousands 
lie in a very small space. Hence Mil’-li-o-lit”-ic, a. 

MILVINE=mil/-vine, 8.  Milvines are a family 
of raptorial birds, of which the kite (Milvus) is the 


MiMosa, mé-md/-2d, 151: 3. The name of a 


division of the legumiuous order in botany, which in- 
cludes the sensitive plants. Compare Mime, &c., in 


Dict. 

MINNESINGER= min"-né-sing!ver, 72: 8 
Love-sinzer,—one of the ancient German poets. 

MINOVERY. See Manovery in Supp. 

MIOCENE. — See Meiocene; and explained at 
Eocene; both in Supp. 

MIQUELKET, mick/-wil-ét, s. 
soldier. - 

MIRZA@mer-24, s. This word in the East when 
prefixed to a name implies secretary or high civil 
officer ; afer a uame, it implies prince. 

MITCHELS, mitcl:/-2lz. s. A proper name ap- 
plied to Purbeck stones from fifteen inches to two feet 
square, hewn and ready for paving. ; 

MILHRAS=mi’-thriss, s. The Persian god of 


fire. 

MODIOLAR, mo/-dé-d-lar, a. Shaped like a 
bushel measure. (Geol.) 

MOGRABIAN, méd-gra’-bl¥/-dn, 8. One of the 
Turkish infantry raised from the peasauts of North 
Africa. 

MOLE, Motrcuteg, &c. See in Diet. 

Mo-lec’-u-lar, a. Consisting of molecules, minute. 

MOLENDINACEOUS, mé-lén/-de-na-sh’us, 
147: a. Shaped like the sail of a mill. (Geol.) 

MOLLAH. See Moollah in Supp. 

MOLLUSK =mél/.lisk, s. (Compare Mol-lus!-ca, 
the Latin form for Molluske, under Mollieut in Diet.) 
Generic name of an animal haviug a gangliated nerv- 
ous system, with the ganglions or medullary masses 
dispersed more or less irregularly in different parts of 
the body, which is soft and inarticulate. Many of the 
aquatic species are covered with a ee shell; and 
nearly ail have an extensive fuld of the skin reflected 
over the body, which it covers like a mantle, 

Mo -vus’-cous, @. Soft-bodied. 


MOMIER, mim/-mé-er, 116: 8. (Compare 
Mommery or Mummery in Dict.) A name applied to 
a puritan of the Calvinistic church of Switzerland. 


MONGOOSE, mBiy’-yooce, 158: 8. The Ma- 
caxsar fox. 
MONILIFORM. See in Dic!.—The word is ap- 


plied substantively as a name to a species of fossil fish. 
Mo-ni1/-1-¥ER, 8. Necklace-bearer,—a species of 
fossil fish also pained Nemacanthus. 
MONO-: A prefix from the Greek word Monos, 
ou-, sole or alone. See Monoccros, Xc., iu Dict. 
Mon!-o-carp, s. A plant that bears /ruté but once, 
as the American aloe. 
Mon/-o-cHron¥-ic, 161, 88: a. Existing at one 
‘and the same time with something else. ; 
Mon/.0-L1TH, 3. A pillar consisting of a single 
stone, or other large object of a correspondent charac- 
ter. Hence. Mon’-o-lith’-ic, a. 
Mon/-0-ma’/-NI-4, 8 Madness on one subject only. 


A Spanish partisan 


The sign = is uscd after modes of spclling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants : mish-iin, t.e, mission, 165: vizh-iin, ¢. e. vision, 165: thin, 166: thén, 166, 
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Mon!-o-ma!/-nt-ac, 8. A person affiteeea with mo- 
nomania. 

Mon!-o-mn/-2.4N38, 8. pé. Coleopterons insects hav- 
ing, or supposed to have, only a siugie division (part 
or joiut) at the tarsus. 

Mo-nom’-I-4-n¥. & Monomiaries are bivalves which 
have only one adductor muscle. 

Mon’-o-nxU/-R4NS, 8. pl. Animals which were 
believed to have only one system of nerves, as mollusks 
and insects. 

Mown’-o-pixu’-Ro-Bran’-cni-ans, (-bring!-ké& 
@nz, 158, 161,) s. pl. Mollusks that have gills 
on one side only. 

Mon’/-v-ruyMr, 164: s. 
that has one rhyme only. 

Monl-o-17Ha)./-4-mM4N, & A univalve shell having 
but one chamber. 

Mon’-o-TRE/-matTrs, 8. pl. A tribe of ovo-viviparous 
mammals having but one outlet for both the excre- 
mental and ‘fenetative products. 

Monl!-o-rri”-aLypH, 163: 8. An intercolumnia- 
tion, with only one triglyph over it. [Archit.} 

MONT-DE-PIE/TE!, moangd-pé/-d-tay, [Fr.] 
170: s. Mount of piety,—a public establishment for 
lending money to the needy on moderate interest. 

Mon/-TeEm, 8 The procession to the mount, (ad 
montem,) the accompanying ceremonies, and custom of 
begying money under the name of salt, every third 
year on Whit Tuesday at Eton. 

MOOLLAH=mo0l’-dh, 8. A Turkish judge of 
high rank; a doctor or interpreter of laws in some 

other parts of the East.— Afulla, which see in Supp., is 
the same in sound, but different in meaning. 

MORGANATIC = mor’-gd-nat’-ick, @. An 
epithet of obscure derivation applied to a marriage be- 
tween a man of high, and a woman of humble rauk, 
under a stipulation that she shall not share in the rank, 

or inherit the possessions of her husband. 

MORGUE, miorg, [Fr] 170: 8. A place for 

exposing the bodies of persons found dead, in order to 
their being owned. 

MORMO. See in Dict. 


Mor’-won, 8. A bird otherwise called a puffin, 


which seems to wear a grotesque mask, owing to its pe- 
suliar baak.—See also the next word. 


MORMON = mor-mon, 8s. The Mormons or 
Mormonites are people in the United States that follow 
two brothers of the name of Smith, who assert that an 
angel revealed to the elder of them where lay con- 

a book written by Mormon, a holy Jew, who, 
on the rsion of the tribes of Israel, led a band to 
America, the descendants of which band were destroyed 
by the Indians A.D. 420, except one person who 
escaped and hid the sacred book: this hook Smith de- 
clares he translated by inspiration, and it is added to 
the Bible used by his followers. Both the Smiths 
were lately killed in some tumults which their doc- 
trines created. Hence, Mor’-mon-ism, s.—See also the 
previous word. 

MORPHOLOGY, mor-fol/-6-jéy, 163: a That 
ork of physiology which treats of the furms of organized 

ngs, their causes, and metamorphoses. 

MOSASAURUS = m@.24-sau”-riis, #.  Lizurd 
of the Meuse, (Mosa,) a fossil animal eiyht yards long. 

MOSCHUS, mis/-kiis, 161: 2. The goat, com- 
OSL called the musk cat. 

- MOSLEM=miz’/-lém, 151: s. 


MOY A=moy/-y4, s. Mud from a volcano. 


MUDAR=mo/-dar, s. (Or Mu-dar’.) A plant of 


the agclepindaceous order used in India as a medicine 
for scrofula. 


Mc/pan-1n, 8 A chemical substance obtained 
from mudar, which softens by cold aud hardens by 


heat. 
MUEZZIN@=mb-éz-zin, s. The officer that sum- 
mons to prayers in Mahometan countries. 


A composition iu verse 


A mussulman. 


MYR 


MUGIL. See in Dict.—Muv!-aiL-o1ns, tet ie 
the mullet, are a family of scanthoptery gians. 
MULLA, mo0l’-ldh, 21: 8. One of the pries- 
hood in Tartary,—a class distinct from the remaining 
two, the nobility and the try. The word mot 
be distinguished frum Jf. » which see in Supp. 
MULT-, Motri-. A prefix from the Latin Malta. 
much, many. Sce Multangular, &c., in Diet. 
Mut/-11-AR-T1C"-u-LaTR, @. Having many joints 
(Nat. Hist.) 
Mut!-ri-c4-r1"-KaTE, a. 
ridges. [Conehol.] 
Mcv’-t1-pen’!-TaiB, a. 
teeth-like processes. 
Mvu./-rr-aRan!/-u-Latr, a. 
Mout!-t1-no”-patE, a. 
Muv!-r1-na”-DI-ATE, @. Having many rays. 
Mu./-t1-spi//-nAv, @. Exhibiting many spiral coils 
round a centre. (Conchol.]) 
Mcv/.t7-s1ri/-atz, a. Marked with many streaks 
(Nat. Hist.] 
Mut!-ri-sut’.caTe,a. Having mauy furrows. 
Mut-tun’-cv-tarr, 158: @. Having the hoof 
divided into more than two paits. 


MULTOCA = mil-td-cd, s. The book of Turkish 


laws. 

MUNCERIAN, min-sére’-d-dn. 2. One of a 
sect of people in Germany who were anabaptisis in re 
ligion, and levellers in politics. 

MURENOID, mb-:é/-noid, 3. Dferenoids ase 
afamily of a fishes, including the eel, aud the 
murena, which the eel is like. 

MURE, Murat, &c. See in Dict. 

Mu/-rI-rorM, a. Wall-formed ; resembling the 
bricks in the wall of a house. 

MUSA, mn/-2d, &. Generic term for the plautaia 
and the banana, giving the name Mu:sa’. ceous, ( sh''s, 
147,) toa natural order of plants, differiug from the 
orders that yield ginger, arrow-root, and similar sub 
stances, by having several stamens instead of one only 


MUSCARIFORM, mis-cir-é-form, a. Brash 
shaped. 
SCHEL-KALK, miaésh"-él-cilk’, [Ger] «. 


Having many keel-lde 
Having many tecth, or 


Many -grained. 
Having many knots. 


MUs 
Shell limestone. (Geol.) 


MUSCICAPID=mis-sick.-d-ptd, s. Afescice- 
pee dentirostral passerine birds with a depressed 
k having hairs at the base, and the point more ot 
less hooked and emarginate: they are in general craci 
and predatory birds. 
MUTABLK, &e. See in Dict. 


Mu!raaag, 8. A process to change or arrest fer 
mentation ia the mutt of the grape. 
Mu-ta’-ris-Mu-Tan”-pis. ad. Those things being 
interchanged in circumstances, which the argument re 
uires to be so changed 
or following the customs of the Arabs, an epithet a 
lied to the Christians who lived under the Moors ta 
Bain, and to the liturgy they used. 
MUSNUD, mis/-niad, 15]: s. The throne; so- 
vereignty. (E. Ind.) 


MYLIOBATE, mi’-18.8-bite, s. Mylobates are 
a genus of fossil rayed fishes, named from a resem- 
blance to a mill-stone-mounter, or grinder. 

MYRIAD, &c. See in Dict. 

Myrl-1-4-can’-rnus. s. Myriad-spined creature. 
—the generic name of fossil fishes whose ichthyodora- 
lites are found in lias. 

Myn/-j-4-Pops, s pl. A class of articulate animale 
named from those that have an indeterminate number 
of jointed feet equalling the articulations of the body. 

Myn/-1-piis//-Tin, 8. Generic name of fussil fishes, 
assimilated to a multitude of saws, 


MYRISTICA, mé-ris/-té-cd, s. 


Generie name of 


The echemes entire, and the prncipics to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gite-wdy: chip’-man: pd-pd’: lbw: good : j'G, t. e. ero, 55: 0, ¢, 4 &e. mute, 171. 
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the tree which farnishes mace and nutmeg. and gives 

the epithet My-ris’-tt-ca”-ceous (-sh’tis, 14/,) to a na- 

taral order of arborescent tropical endogens. 
MYRMECOPHAGAN, mer’-mé-céf’-4-gan, 


163: s. Myrmecophagans are a genus of edentate qua- 
drupeds that feed on ants. 
Myn-ur/-1.2-0n, 8. Ant-lion,—the generic name 


of an inact. 


MYTILITE, Mytii.o1n. See in Dict. 

My1/-1-La!.ce-ans. (-shé-dnz, 147,) s. A family 
of mollusks having the mussel fur its type. 

MYXINKE, micks!-inc, s. Generic name of cyclo- 
stomous fishes that have a slippery mecous intexument: 
the glutinous hag is one of the ies, commonly met 
with in the interior of a cod, on whose flesh it has been 
preying. 


NACARAT= nick’-d-rdt, s. Mother-of-pearl hue, 
—a pale red colour with an orange cast; « linen fabric 
of the hue macarat. 

NAGELFLUH, nah/-gi-fl'vo/, s. German term 
for a congtomerate of the tertiary series, whose inclosed 
pebbles appear like ranges of nail heads: it is also 
called gompholite and pudding-stone. - 

NAPHTHA. See in Diet. 

Nap#-raat!-a-mine, 143: 8. See Naphthalin below. 

Naph-thal/-ic, 88: @ Epithet of an acid. See 
the next word. 

Nay h’-thal-in, ss A substance formed during the 
destructive distillation of pit coal for the production of 
gas, aud obtained by re-distilling the coal tar. From 
this is obtained Naphthalic acid ; and from one of the 
salts, namely the Naphthalate of Ammouia, is ohtained 
dy distilletion the compound called Naphtlalamile. 

NAPIFORM, na/-pé-form, a. Turnip-shaped.— 
It must be distinguished in pronunciation and nmiean- 
ing from Nappy, &c. 

NAPLES-YLLLOW, na/-pliz-yéi//-Id, «A fine 
pigment from Italy, said to be a mixture of the oxides 
of autimony, lead, and zinc. 

NATTY. nat/-tdy, 2. Neatly fine, spruce. [A 
low word.) 

NECROLOGY, &e. See in Dict. 

Nr-cropH’-4-a4n8, 163: 8. A family of 
clavicorn beetles, named from thuse that feed on dead 
animals. 

Nx-crop/-o-.is, 8. City of the deady—a cemetery, 


NE-EXEAT, né-écke’-6-at, 147: 8. A writ to 
the effect that the person go avt out of the jurisdiction 
of the power issuing it. 

NEMATOIDEAN, né&-md-tui/’-de-an, 8. Ne- 
matoideans are an order of intestinal worms named 
from those that are like u filament. 

NEMEAN =né-mé’-dn, a. (Or Nemman). Per 
taining to Nemea, an ancient city of Argos in Greece. 

NEODAMODE, &e. See in Dict. 

Ne’-0-Pia%-ron-ist, 8. A Platonist of the new 
school that flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when Platonism was mingled with tenets variously 


derived. 

NEPHELINE, né@f’-e-line, 8. A mineral whose 
ewan fragments become cloudy when put in 
nitric : 

NEPHELOCOCCYGIA, néf-é1-d-cdck-sidge!/- 
yd, (Gr. ] gs. The cloud-city ofthe enckoos. [Arie- 
tophanes.]} 

NEREIDEAN =nérd-€-1lé-an, 2.  Nereid- 
eans aren coy dor-ibranehiate anellidans of which 


the genus Ne’-re-is is the type. 


NEROLI =né-ro!-léy, s. Essential ofl of orange- 
flowers. 


NERVE, &c. See in Dict. 
Ner’-ving, (-vin, 105,) #. Medicine for the 
nerves. 


Nen/-vurg, 8. One of the corneous tubes for ex- 


NUL 


panding the wing in insects, and keeping it tense, and 
niso for affording protection to the air-veseels; in 
botany, a vein on a leaf. 


NEXILE= nécks/-1l, a. Entwined. 
N!IBELUNGEN-LIED, né/-1:81-d6ng”-&n-léed, 


s. The lay of the Nibeluagen, the most ancient exist- 
ing monument of German epic poetry. 

NITSCHANDI, nits-chin/-déy, s. Secretary 
of state in Turkey. 


NIZAM, né-zém/, s. Originally, a chief minister 
of state; but the Nizam of Hyderabad in the Deccan 
is the sovereign, his ancestors having taken in fee the 
territory granted them as jayhire. 

NOETIAN, né-é/-sh’Gn, 147: 8. A follower of 
Noetius, the master and precursor of Sabellins. See 
Sabellian in Dict. 

To NOW =nbdg, v. a. To secure by a tree-nnil, 
—applied toa shore which wi a a ship on the slips 
while tuilding ; also, to fill ia by brickwork carried up 
ee upright pieces or quarters. Sce Nugying in 

tet. 

NOLITION, &e. See in Dict. 

Nou!-1.%-Pris//-2/-qui, )83: 8. A legal acknow- 
ledgmeut bya plaintiff that he will not further prosecute 
as to sone or More counts, or as to the whole of the 
action. 

NOMARCH, ném/-ark, 161: s. 
of law. Compare Nomothetic in Dict. 

Nouw/-0-THRTE, 8. A law-giver. 

NON. See in Dict. 

Non-Con-no-T4-TIve, a. See Connotatice in Supp. 

Non’. Est-Ix-ven’/-rus, a. Not found. [law.] 

Non-Nav?’- u-nra4t., a. Not in a literal, but in a 
figurative sense. See Non-Naturals (s. pi.) in Dict. 

Non’-Pg-RI-up"-1c, a. Dividing into two or more 
periods. 

Non-skq/-ul-Tur, (-séck’-wé-tur,) 8. A conse- 
quence in form of expression, which is ratioually no 
consequence at all. 

NOPAL=n0/-pa!, s. The plant on which the 
cochineal insect chiefly breeds. 


NOSTALGIA, nds-tal/-jé-d, s. A desire of return 
to one’s country so painful as to be a disease. The 
word is no etymological relation of Nosology, &c., the 
first syllable meaning returs, and the uther part of the 
word grief or pain. 

NOTAGOGUE, nd/-td-gig, 107: s. That which 
bears or bore something on its back,—the name of a 
genus of fossil fishes. 

No’-T1-p4N, 8 Shrivel-backed creature,—gencrie 
name of fossil fishes of the placoid order. 

NOYADES, nwdw-yid, [Fr.] 170: «8 pi. 
Drownings, — applied distinctively to those of the 
French Revolution of the last century, when the vic- 
tims were crowded into boats, which were suuk by 
drawing out a plug. 

NUCAMENTOUS, no’-cd-mén’-tis, a. Having 
the characteristics of a nut, or a nut-tree. 

Nu/-cugel, a. pé. The plural of Nucleus, which see 
in Dict. 

Nu-cle’-t-form, a. 
of certain zoophytes. 

Nu/-cunz, s. A small, hard, nut-like pericarp. 
(Bot. 

NUDRFK, &c. See in Dict. 

Nu-nI-BuaNn’-cHt-ANs, ( -bring’-ké-dng, 158, 
161,) s. pl. An order of mollusks, which have the gi(is 
naked, or expused on some part of the back. 


NULLAH, nil/-ldh, 8. Streamiet; canal. (E. 
nd 


Adainistrator 


Nat-like ; resembling the nuclei 


Ind. 
NULL, Nucursurty, &. See in Dict. 5 
Nuw/-Li-pores, 8. pi. A family of lithophytous 


poly pes, presenting no visible pores on the suriace of 
their axis. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, t. e, mission, 165: vizh-iin, ¢ e. nision, 163: ain, 166: thén, 166 
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NYCT-: Prefix from the 
See Nyctalops in Dict. 

Nyc!-14-a%-Nna"ceous, 
Generated or growing in 
certain plants. 

Nyc-THe’-mgr, s. The revolution of the earth on 
its axis, which completes the night and day, commoaly 
called the solur day of 24 hours. 

NYLGHAU, nil/-giw, s. The blue Lull of the 
East Indies. 

NYMPHA&A, nim-fe/-d, s. The generic name of 
the water-lily, which gives the epithet, Nym’-phe-a’- 
ceous, (-sh’ts, 147.) to a natural order of polypetalous 
pols androus exogens, with the sides of the eile of the 
fruit covered with numerous seeds In some of the 
Species, the flowers are the largest iu nature, measuring 
as much as four feet in circumference. 


OBELISK. See in Dicer, 


Ops/-8-Lus, 8. A mark so named from its resem- 
blance to a needle ; it is the modern dash, (——) indi- 
cating something wanting in the context. 

OBCONICAL, 5b-cdn/ --c@l,a. Rather conical ; 
also, inversely conical. 

OBNUNCIATION, db-nun’-cé-8-sh’in, 147, 
150: s. Denunciation, in coutradistinction to anaun- 
clation, terms used by the ancient augurs. 

OBSCURE, &c. See in Dict. Oxn-scu’-Rant, 
isa German nickname for one who Opposes modern 
eulightenment. Heuce, Ob-vcu’-ran-tism. 

OBSIDIAN, ob-sid’-yan, 146: s. 
product, so named by Pliny from Obsidius who disco. 
vered it. It is uow commonly called volcanic glass. 

OBSIDIONAL, under To Obscess in Dict,— 
An obsidional crown was one formed of grass from the 
ramparts, nod ziven to the general who raised a siege, 
Obsidional cvins are such as have been struck in be- 
sieged places to supply the want of current money. 


OCCASION, &e. ‘See in Dict.—Oc-ca!-s10n- 


AL-ISM, is a term applied to the metaphysical 
doctrine which maintains a uniformity of occasions or 
causes, by asserting that God, and not man's will is 


the cause of human actions, as well as of other ellects. 


OCKAN, &c. See in Dict. 


O!-ce-an’-1-ngs, (0/-shd-an//dc dez, 147, 101,) 
§. pl. Sea-nymphs;: in conchology, sea-shells in cou- 
tradistinction to Na’-iads, or Na’-ta-des, fresh water 
Shells. The English form of the 

OCHREA, 0/-cré-d, 161 : 8, 
stipules round the stem. (Bot.} ‘ 

OCTACHORD, &c. See in Dict, 

Oc!-ro-pops, s. pl. A tribe of dibranchiate cepha- 
lopods named from those which: have ouly eight feet ; 


also a sub-order of apterous insects named from those 
similarly provided. 


ed 

OCTROIS, dck/-trd-dh, [Fr.] 170: 2, 
grant by the French government 
duty or toll on gouds that enter it. 

OCYTHOE, b-sith/-b-dy, s.  Sutft-runner,—the 
name given to a cephalopod supposed to cunstruct and 
inhabit the argonautie shell. 

ODALIQUE, o/-dal-ék’, 8. A female chamber- 
slave. attendant on the females of higher rank than 
herself in a Turkish household. 


ODERITE=0'-dér-ite, é. 
mica. 

. ODEUM=8-de'-im, s. 4 building appropriated 
to musical or theatrical uses, The Greek form of the 
word is O-de’-va. Compare Que in Dict. 

ODOMETER= b-dém/.d-ter, 3. A perambulator 
or road-measurer, 

ODONTALGY, &e. 

O!-pun-rTas"!-piy, 
fossil fish. 

O/-pon-Top’/-n2-18, 2. 
eric name of a fossil. 


Greek Nyx, Nyetoa, night. 


Gié-ne’. sh’as, 147,) a. 
night,—an epithet of 


A volcanic 


word is O’-cean-ids, 
A anion of two 


The 
to a town to levy a 


A variety of black 


See in Dict, 
Buckler tooth,—the name of a 


Tooth winged plunt,—yen- 


ORTH-, Ortuo- 


ORT 


O-pon!-ro-stom”’-4-rous, a. 
in the moath. [Entom.) 

ODOUR, Ovoxarsz, &c. 

O/-po-nin, #. A product. having a very strong 
smell, of the re-distillation of the Volatile oi) obtained 
by distilling bone. : 

| ENOTHIONIC, d-ndw/-t-5n ick, a. Epithe 
ofan acid form:d during the action of sulphuric ack 
upon alcohol. Stuphovinic is an equivalent term. 

OGYGIAN, b-puid/.jé-dn, @. Happening in e 

rtaining to the time of O king of Thevcsis 

Aitica, BYC- 1360. Bere 

OLIVILE, ol/-d-vile, s. An amylaceous or err 
talline substance obtained from the gum of the ure 
tree. 

Ov-i-ving, 8. A chrysolite of an olive green 
colour. 

OMBROMETER=8m-br3m -d-ter, s. 
as a pluviometer. 

OMOPLATE. | See in Die’. 

On!’-0-co1//-y-Le, 9g. The cavity in the shoaker 
blade which receives the shoulder bune. 

See Homonymy. 


Having mandbla 


See in Dict. 


The same 


Ononyary. 

ONAGRAC1OUS, 6n/-d-gra/-sh'is, 147: @ 
Epithet, meaning wild but recluimabie, of a group af 
plants, which, in their complete condition, are :emark- 
able for having the parts of their flow Crs arranged io 
fours. The type is highly developed in the fuchsia. 

ONISCUS= b-nis!-ciis, § Generic name of the 
woodlouse, giving the name On’-is.cids (-sidz, ) to a fa- 
mily of isopodous crustaceans. 

ONOMASTICON, 6u/-d-mis!/-td-cdn, 4a. 4 
dictionary, a lexicon. 

OOLITE=/-68-lite. ¢. Egg stone, or oviform 
limestone, assimilated, ia the specimens that first oc- 


curred, to the rue of a fish: it is a variety of concretrd 
carbonate of lime. 


O’-u-ht-ic, 88: a, 
classed with onlite. 
OPERA, To Opgnatr. &c. 


Or’-xR-an”"-B-TER, 8, 


Of the nnture of Oolite ; 


See in Dict. 


An instrument to measwre 
the rotations of, and the work done by a cottun mill. 

OPHIDIAN, &c. See in Dict. 

Opa’-1-ca."-cic, (-sick,) a. Epithet of « rock 
composed of marble and serpent stone. 

Orn!-r-c1.erve, (-clide) 5. A Serpent-formed wind 
instrument, the largest of the trampet kind iu ure. 

O-pHiv'-1-ans, s. pl. An order of reptiles, incla- 
ding all the serpentiform species. 

O-pAid’-i-ous, a. Snake-like. 

ORANGE, &e. See in Dict. Or!-ancin-wen 
are f society instituted in 1595 in Ireland to uphold 
Protestant ascendancy, and suppressed Ly parliament 
io 183, The allusion is, to William ILI. of the house 


of Orange. 

ORCHIS. See in Dict, On’-cu1-pa"-cE50s, 
(sh’ds, 147.) is the epitiet of a natural order of herba- 
ceous endogens with testicular-furmed 1Oots. They 
are well kvown for the singular form of their flowers. 
The Vantila is an example. 

ORGANZINE, or’-ga@n-zé&n”, 8. Silk from the 
cocoons washed, spun, and throwo in a particular 
manner: it was formerly imported from Italy. 

ORISMATOLOGY, 4-rix’-md-toi”-d-jdy, 5. A 
discourse on, or statement of, terms and defini tiums. 


ORNISCOPIST, &c. See in Dict. 

Or’-nxi-THic’-Nirg, 8. Footmark of abird in sand- 
stone. 

On’-NITH-0-CEPH”-4-LOUS,.a. Bird-headed. 

On’-N1TH-0-coP”-nus, 8, Bird dung, — guano. 

Or!-NITH-0-nYN’-cUS, 2, Bird-anout,—the platy- 
pus, an animal of Australia. 

: A prefix from the Greek Orthos, 


straight, right. See Orthodox, &c., in Dict. 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Powels: giteé-way: chip’mdn: pd-pa’s law; y00d : jG, t. @. zew, 55: a, ¢, vy &e. mute, 171. 
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On'-rHirsg, s. A mineral occurring in straight rays 
of layers in Scandinaviau granite. 

On’-TH0-ceRr’-4-rrrRa, 8s. pl. (Or Orthoe’erates. ) 
Straight-hoios,—a family of cephalopods with cham. 
bered shells, which are continned straight atter com- 
‘Mencing with a Sreater or less curvature, 

Ox-rHor’-tTrs, 8. pl. 
order of insects named from those whieh have the 


winya, when at rest, dispused in struizht longitudinal 
folds. 


ORYCTEROPEK, 8 -rick’. tér-dpe. s. Digger with 


the fist,—generiz name of an edentate mammal of 


Africa commonly called the 8round-hog. 
with Oryetoynusy, &c. 

To OSCILLATE, &e. see in Dict. 
Os!-ciL-La-To"-1l-4, 8, pl. Minute filamentous 
organized beings, with a power of oscillatory mution. 
OSIANDRIAN, 6dy-é-an”-drd-én, 151; s. A 
follower of Osiander, who differed both frum Luther 

and Calvin as to the eflicieat cause of justification, 

OSSEOUS, &e. See in Dict, 

Os’-sz-ans, 147: 5. pl. Fishes that have a true 
buny skeleton,—a primary division of ichthyolugy. 
o/*4E-LET, 8 A hard excrescence in a horse's 
knee. 

Os!-Tr-06”-RN. ¥ (-Gd ge-) », 
Krowth of boues. 

OS rRACiSmM, Ostracire, &e. See in Dict. 

UOs-Tra’-cz-ans, (-sh'ing, 147.) s.pl The family 
of bivalves, of which the oyster is the type. 

Os-Tra!-cR-on, 8. Generic name of the trink-fish. 

Os!-TR4«-copES, 8. pf. (Contraction of Ostraco- 
tdes.) A family of Entomostracans named from those 
which have the shell su folded as to seem like an oyster 


shell. 

OTACOUSTIC, Oratata. See in Dict. 

O“ran-vaa.4, 164, 103: », A discharge from 
the ear. 

O/-ro-1.1THR, §  Ear-stone,—a chalky concretion in 
the molluscons tribe of animals, impertee:ly serving as 
the ears of mammilia. 

OTTAVA-RIMA, ét-ti/-vd-ré/-m4, [Ital.} 170: 
&. A stanza of eight lines, the rhymes being two al- 
ternate triplets, and a couplet at the end. 

OUROSCOPY or OvunoLouy, These words are 
no relations of Ouranography in Dice. They should 
all be spelled without the O in the first syllable. See, 
accordingly, Ouruscupy or Ourvlugy explained at Uros. 
copy under Urine th Dice. 

Ul, &e. See in Dict, 

Ou'’-crop, s. Exposure of a stratum at the earth's 
surface. 

Our’-ni-gr, 8. Stratum originally a part of, but 
detached from, a main mass of similar beds. 


OVAL, Ovare, Oviparous, Ovo-, &c. See in 
Dict 


Compare 


The production and 


O’-vaL-Bu//-uegn, (t. @, Ovo-albumen), 8. White 
of an egy. 
evir/-xnr-oos, 120: a, Exg-bearing,—epithet of 
the pouch, or any partofa crustaceous or other animal, 
destined to carry the egus, 

O-v1G/-xR-ous, 64: @. The same as oviferous. 

To O!.v1-v08s"-17, (-pdz/-Tt.) » To conduct its 
egys (speaking of an insect) to its appropriate nidns., 
O/-vi-pos”-i-tor, ¢. The instrument in a female insect 

for ovipositing. 

O’-vo-vi-vip”. 4-rovs, @. Producing young alice, 
and yet from an exg: the mode of Seneration with mar. 
supials amung maminalia; with the viper and sala. 
mander among reptiles; with the blenny and dog-fish 
among fishes; with sume of the bivalves among mul- 
lusks ; and with the scorpion and the flesh-fly among 
insects) The earth-worm and some of the intestinal 
worms, are also ovovitiparous. 

Of-vulB, 8. A small pellucid pulpy body borne by 


~ PAL 
a placenta of a plant, and gradually changing into 2 


seed. 
O/-vu-lum, & Ovule. {tis also applied as a generic 


name of a pectinibranchiate §istropod, characterized 
by an oval-formed shell. 


OWEN ITE=0/-wéen-ite, 8. The Owenites are 
followers of Rubert Owen, who Proposes to re-urganize 
society by banishing old motives of action, ineludiog 
religion in any of its Special forms, and establishin 
the social edifice on his vw) views of cu-operation an 
mutual usefuliess. 


OXALIS. Oxycen. See in Dict. 
Oz-a!-li-a -ceons, ( sh'ts, 147,) a, 
plants of the sorre kind. 
X/-Esen, (-28l, 151,) 8. A salt distinguished from 
a halosel, the former cousisting uf an Oxyyenized acid 
and au oxide, the latter consisting of une of the halo- 
gens combined with a metal, 
x/-¥ per!hics, 4, Pl. Medicines to sharpen tho 
sisht, 
Ox!! y-0/-py, ¢, Preternaturally acute vision. 
Onx!-v-PHLEG-Ma-vy, (flég’-mil’-zdy.) s. Acute 
inflammation. 
x!-Y PH-o-N¥, 163: 5. Acuteness of voice, 
Ox’-y-pro”-rous, 120: a, Having the hind fee'erg 
shaped us a sharp hatchet. (Entom ) 
Ox! y-REQ/-ay.8. Acid eructation. 


OZOCERITE= bz! -b-sére!/-ite, 5. A fossil wax of 


Moldavia,— smelling-wax,—so named from its Litue 
menous odour. Compare with Ozmna. 


PACHA. See in Dict.—Pa-sua/-ric ( pd-vhi4w’- 

lick) is the province or office of a pnsha. 

PACHY-: Initial syllables from the Gr. Pachys, 
thick. See Pochydermatous in Dict. 

Pacu’-¥-cor-mus, (pick’-d-co./-mis, 161,) ». 
Thick-body,—the Generic name of a fossil fish, 

Pacu’-y-vErus, 8. pl. Pachydermatous animals. 

Pacn’. Y-GLoS/-sares, 8. pl A family of parrots 
named from those which have a thick protiact.le tungue, 

Pacu!-y-ov"-rTgx-ovs, 120: a. Thick-winged. 

Pacn’-y-orr, 8 Thick-ear,— the generic name of » 
family of bats. 

PADISHA, pi/-dd-shi”, 5. 
(Turkey. 

PAGURIAN, pd-gar/-8-an, ». Pugurians, com- 
monly called hermit-crabs, are a tribe of mucrurous 
decapod crustaceans, 

PALAO,-, or Paeo-: Initial syllables from the 
Greek word Palwos, ancient. See Puleugraphy, Pale- 
vlogy, in Diet. : 

A-\.8'-0-Nis-cus, 8 ‘The ancient oniscus,—the 
generic name of a fossil fish. 

Pa!-1.@-0N-TOL!/-u-Gy, 8, (Or Paleontology.) That 
prt of geology which treats of the condition of the 
ancient world. 
4-Lm'-0-8au- ues, a. Ancient lizard. 

Pa-1.2/-T1-o1"-ay, 8. The science which explains 
the past conditions of the earth by the laws of causation. 


PALEA= pa/-]é.d, s. An inner bruct of the inflo- 
rescence of a grass; also, a bract upon the recepticle 
of a flower-head of a composite plant. The pl. is Pa’. 
bed (103.)}—Compare with Paleaceous and Palvous in 

ct. 

PALI-: Initia) syllables from the Greek Palim, 
again. Sce laliudrome, &e., in Diet. 

Pa-tu/-Lo-ay, 8. A repetition of the same words 
in order to give force in speaking. 

PAat!-imp-seEst, 4. A parchment that has been twiee 

repared for writing; that is, a parchment from which, 
fr the top ue te removed, another writing may be 
found underneath. 7 

LL, Patsiament, Patuate. See in Dict. 

Pav-Lral, a. Pertaining to a mantle, specially the 
mantle of shell-fishes. 


Epithet of 


Sultan or prince. 


The sign = is used after modes of Spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants : mish-iin, §. e. mission, 165 : vizh-iin, 4. e. vestov, 165: thin, 166: thin, 166. 
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Pat/-LI-ER, 8. A broad, spreading stair or step 
among others narrower. 

Pa1/-1,1-0-BRAN”’-cHI-ates, (-bring’-ké-dtes, 158, 
1€1,) 8. pl. Au order of acephalous mollusks, named 
from those whose gills are situated on the internal 
surtace of the lobes of the mantle. 

PALP=pilp, 8. The feeler of an insect. 
pare With Palpable, &c. 

Pat-pa/-ror. 8 Generic name of aclavicorn beetle 
with very‘long palps. 

PALPEBROUS, pal’pé-briis, a. Having large 
brows. (Nat. His. 

PALUDINOUS, pé-l’dd’-dé-ntis, 109: a. 
Marshy; itis the generic epithet of fresh water mol- 
lusks inhabiting marshes, 

PANARMONION. See under Pant-, Pun-. 

PANDOUR, pin‘-door, 52: s An Hungarian 
infantry sblidier. 

PANT-, PAN-: Initial syllables from the Gr. Pas, 
pt Pan, Fantos, signifying all. See Pan-, &c., in 

ict. 

Pawn!-ar-o/!-NI-on, #. A wind-instrument of the 
ancient Greeks resembling an-organ. 

Pan’-p4-NA!_cgous, (-sh’ts, 147, ) a. Epithet 
of a natural order of arborescent exogens inhabiting 
most of the tropical islands of the old world, and having 
the aspect of gigantic pine-apples: they are familiarly 
called screw-pines. 

Pan -porg. See in Dict. 

Pan’-du-rate, a. Shaped as a pandore or a fiddle. 

Pan-du!-ri-form, a. Oblong, with the sides below 
narrowed, as dock. (Bot.] 

Pan-op/-T1-con, & A building 80 contrived that 
an inspector is able to see ali that is done in it. 

Pan-sTE/-RE-O-RA!/-ma4, sg. A model of a town or 
country, a in some solid substance. 

Pan’-T0-cHRO-NOM'/-E-TER, 8. An instrument 
combining the compass, the sun-dial, and the uui- 
versal time dial. 

AN/T0-Lo/"-@I-4, 8. A work on universal learning. 

~PAPAVEROUS. See in Dict.—P.-pav'-eR-a!l- 

cEous, (-sh’iis, 147,) is an adj. signifying poppy- 
shaped, 

PAPIER-MACHE’, pip'-yaymii//-shay, [Fr.] 
170: s. Literally, chewed paper, a substance made of 
paper beaten to paste, mixed with sixe, and (ormed 
nto some desired shape by a mould. 

PAPILLA, pd-pil’-lé, 103: s. pl. The fine 


terminations of the nerves, especially of the tonzue and 


Com- 


skin. Compare with Pap, Papillary, &e., in Dict. 
PARA-: See after the next word. 
PARAFFINE = par-af-fine, s. A substance 


contained in the products of the distillation of the tar 
of beechewood, remarkable for its chemical indifference, 
whence its name, which signifies Jittle akin to any thing. 
(Parum affinis). 

PARA-: See in Dict. 

Par’-a-cros”-rTic, 8. An acrostic formed from that 
which is placed clase to it,—nnmely, the letters that 
compose the first line. 

Panr-a’-LI-AN, 8 A dweller near the sea. 

PARAMO. See lower in Supp. 

Pau'-a-Napn!/-rna-iin, 143: 8. 
closely resembling naphthalin. 

Par’-4-nu//-7g, 8. A term of ancient music.—the 

“next sound to the acutest of the ancient diapason or 
octave. 

Par-an’-raimr, 105: 8 Scapolitey—named as a 
mineral that may be placed by the side of a _jluwer for 
its beauty. 

Pan’-apu, 163: 2. 


A substance 


The flourish with, or by the 


side of a signature. 
PARAMO, pd-ri/-md, s. A mountainous distriet 
covered with atunted trees, and ex to the 


tual effect of damp cold winds. |S. America.] 


PAU 
PARANAPHTHALIN, Paranute, &c. See 


above, in Supp. under Para-. 


PARGASITE= par’-gd-cite, 8. A variety of acti- 
nolite from Pargas in Finland. 


PARIAN, pird-¢-dn, a. Obtained from the Ise 
of Paros,—the epithet of a marble, and also of cert.in 
chronicles, coucerning which, see Arundelian in Dic. 

PARIAH, par’-e-dW, s. One who has no caste 
among the Hindoos: also written Paria, and Pariar. 


PARMENIANIST. par-mén/-d-a//-nist. 8. A 
Donatist, 80 named from Parmenianus, bishop of Car- 
thage #1 the dth century. 

PARODICAL, par-dd’-é-cdl, a. (See Para-.) - 
By the way,—an epithet in algebra for the indices of 
powers that ascend or descend in arithmetical progres- 
sion. 

Par!-o-M0L"-o-ayY, s. That which is near to a 
confession,—a figure of speech by which an orator con- 
cedes something in order to strengthen his own argu- 
ment. 

Par-on’-y-movus, 105, 120: a. Seein Dict. Be- 
side the meaning there given, this epithet is applied to 
a term allied grammatically to another, as grammarias 


to grammar, Armness to firm. 
Par-on-yme, (-im, 105,) 8. A paronymous word. 
Par-on’-y-my, s. The quality of being parunymons. 
compare with Homonymous, &-2., and Synonymous, 


c 

PARR=par, s. A salmon up to the end of its 
second year, before it loses ite dark lateral bars by the 
saperaddition of a silvery pigment. 

PARSEE= par-séc’, 8 A descendant of the ancient 
fire-worshippers or Persiag refugees, driven hy 
Mahomefan persecution into various parts of India, and 
acttled in several places, especially Bumbay. 

To PARTICIPATE, &c. See in Dict. 

Par’-ri-ceps-Crim’-J-nis, & A participator in 
the crime,—en accomplice. 

To PASS, &e. See in Dict. 

Passk’-Par-tour’, (piss!-par-too”, [Fr.] 170.) 
s. A master-key, or other means of passing to ail 
parts; also, the name given to a plate or wood block, 
whose centre part is cutirely cut out, leaving only a 
border on which some ornamental design is engraved, 
to serve asa frame for whatever may be placed in the 
centre. 

Passg’-vo-Lan?7, (-long, [ Fr.}] 170,) #. A flying 
pisser 2 Ct maw not in the service who stands ta tv 
mustered in a regiment; also, the imitation of a piece 
of orduance. 

PASSIBLE, &c. See in Dict. 

Pas/-s7-FL0-2Aa!/-crous, (-sh’us, 147.) a. Fpithet 
of the passion-flower order of plants, having showy 
flowers furnished with numerous rays of brijliaut co 
lours between the corolla and the stamens. 


PASTOR, Pastonat, &c. See in Dict. 
Pas!-ro-ra/-ix, (-18/-lAy, [Ital.] 170.) 8. An air 


of gentle modulation in imitation of the airs which 
shepherds are supposed to play ; a dance or figure iu a 
dance. 

PATOIS. pit’-wiw, [Fr.] 170: 8. Dialect, pro- 
vincialism. 

PATRIARCH, Parricran, Patriot, &e. See 
in Dict. 


Pa/-rai-pas"-si-an, (-pish’’a@n, 147,) 8. One 
who, by not distinguishing between the persons of the 
Trinity, is reduced to allow that the Father suffered on 


the cross. 
Pa-Tris!-TIC, a. 


church. _ 

PAULICIAN, paAwlish’’an, 147: 8. One of a 
Christian sect much persecuted in the East during the 
Sth and 10th centuries. They rebutted the charge of 
Manicheei«m, and seem to have attempted genuine re- 
forms on some doctrinal points: their name was de- 
rived from Paulus, one of their leaders.—Anuther mueh 


Pertaining to the fathers of the 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the nambers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gate-wdy: chip’-min: pdpi#’: ldw: good: j’06, te. yeto, 55: a, 0, 4, &e. mute, 171. 
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earlier sect called Paul’-ian-ists, from Paulus of Samo 
sata, bishop of Antioc! in the third century, were Sa- 
oellians, and must be distingnished from the foregoing. 

PAXILLOSKE, picks’-il-loce”, 152: a. Resem- 
bling a little stake. (Geol.] 

PECCORY, peck!-dredy, 8 Tajouka,—a sort of 
hog in S. America. The generic name is Peceari. 

PECORA, péck’-6-rd, 2. pl. Ruminating animals. 

PECTATE=pick/-tite, s. A salt,—pectic acid 
witn ao base. 

Pec -tic, a. Epithet of an acid obtained from rege- 
tables, and so called from its gelatizing (thickening) 
property. 

Pec’-tin, 8 Vegetuble jelly. 

PECTINAL, &c. See in Dict. 

Pxc!-Tr-ni-sran.cui-ates, (-bring/-ké-dtes, 
158, 161,)s. pl. An order of gastropods having gills 
com posed of tringes like the teeth of a cumd. 

PECILITE, Pecitopop. See Pacilite, &c., in 


Supp. 

PEDATE, &c. See in Dict. 

Pxp/-r-cx, 8. One of the ramifications of the pe- 
duncle. 

Pup"-1-cxv-Latxs, s. pl. (See in Dict. the adj. 
as used in botany.) An order of echinoderms having 
vesicular organs denominuted fcet pro ecting from vari- 
ous parts of the surface uf the body. 

Prp!-i-MANES, 8. pl. A family of marsupials which 
include the opossum as the tye. so called from their 
hind fret being furuished as for hands, namely by au 
oppesable thumb. 

Prp’-1-pacps,s. pl, Feet-feelers,—a tribe of arach- 
nidans with feelers in the form of pincers; as the 
scurpion. 

Pe-pun’-cu-LaTes, 158: 8. pl. An order of cir- 
ripeds that have the body supported by a flexible tu- 
bular stem. 

PELARGONIUM, pél/-ar-go”-né-im, 8 Gene- 
rie name of a plant, which, with other species, includes 
the geranium, aud the crane's-bill. 


PELL-MELL=pel’-mei’, adv. With hurry and 
cont asion, . 
PELVIS. See in Dict.—Put!-vic is the addy. 


menning, of or pertaining to the pelvis. 

PEMMICAN, pém/-é-can, s. Cooked or pre- 
pared food taken out in long voyages. 

PENATES, pé-na’-tész, 101, 151: 8. pl. Honse- 
hold gods. 

PENICILLATE, pén/-é-cil!/-Ate, a. (Compare 
with Penci).) Supporting a bundle or bundles of di- 
verging hairs. (Bot ) 

PENTA-: A Greek word signifying five. 
tacapsular, &e., in Dict. 

Prn-tvac!-R-Nirgs, 8. pl. A tribe of echinoderms 
named from those in which a column supporting a 
disk is terminated by five jointed arms. ost of the 
species are extinct. 

Pin’-ra-me’-R4ANS, 8. pl. A section of coleopterous 
insects, named frum those which have fine jomts on the 
tarsus of each ley. Hence, Pen’-ta-me’’-rous, a. 

Pun/-rap-Tore, 8 A noun having five cases. 

PENTELICAN, pén-tél’-Acdn, a. Epithet of 
the beautiful-marble quarries at mount Pentelicus near 
Athens. 


PERCOID=per-coid, s.  Percvids area tribe of 
acanthopteryyian fishes, of which the perch (perca) is 


the type. 

PERENNIAL, &e. See in Dict.— Pri-gn/-nr- 
BRAN-cntatys (-bring/-ke’-dies, 158, 161,) 
are batrachian reptiles vamed from those that preserve 
their branchial apparatus throughout life. 

PERGAMENIOUS, per-xd mé//.né-is, a. 
Resembling parchment. [Entom.) 

PERI-: See in Dict. 

Pgn!-1-cuete, (-kéte, 161,) 8. That which is a- 


See Pen. 


PHI 


round the bristly part, namely, the leaf or leaves at 
the base of the fruit-stalk in mosses. It is also 
spelled Per’-s-cn&!!-T1-41, and Peri cha’/-ti-um. 

Pen-ic!-o-pr, 8. An extract from the Bible or other 
book. 

Per’-1-Drome, s. 
round an edifice. 

Per-1a’-o-n#, s. That which is arownd the fructi- 
fying or generating parts,—auother name for the peri- 
anth. 

Pri’. I-STOMES, 8. pl. A family of pectinibranchiate 
Bastropods, named from those which have the margin 
of the mouth continued a}] ruund. The term is alsu 
applied to a curious set of processes surrounding the 
Orifice of the theca of a moss. 

PERONATE= pér’-é-nate, a. Laid thickly over 
with a woolly substance ending in a sort of meal ; lite- 
rally the word means, wearing a high shoe. (Bot.j 

PEKRRON =pér’-ron, 8s. A stair-case outside a 
building, or the steps in front of a building that lead 
to the first story. 

PERSIAN. See in Dict. Prn!-srans are male 
figures supporting entablatures, as Caryatides nre te- 
male fiyures. 

To PERSIST, &c. See in Dict. —Pxr-sist’-enr 
the adj., is scarcely used in a general sense, but is spe- 
cinlly applied in botany to leaves remaining on the 
plant till the fruit is ripe, or aftor the summer is over, 


PERSON, To Penrsonatsr, 8. See in Dict. 
Par’-sOn-aTE, as an adjective used in botany, is 
the epithet of plants, (some of them fetid and poisou- 
ous, and a few aromatic,) that have gaping grinning 
petals, like an ugly mask, 

PESSOMANCY, pés’-sd-mdn-céy, 8. Divina 
tion performed by means of pebbles. 

PETAL, &c. See in Dict, 

Per-au’-1-vonm, 87: a. Shaped as a flower-leaf. 

Per’-41,-00"-gr-ans (-des-), 8. pl. A tribe of 
coleopterous insects, named from those whose antenna 
or Aorns terminate in a leafy mass. 

PETAURIST, pét'-d-0"-rist, s. Generic name of 
a marsupial named from its power to extend the tail, 
and to take leaps through the air like the flying squir- 


rel. 
PETROBRUSIAN, pet!-rd-brddzh’/-yan, 147: 


s. A follower of Peter de Bruys, a heretic or reformer 
of the 12th century in the south of France. 


PETTAH = pét’-tdh, 8. The outer part of a furti- 

fe. nen or that part which is beyond the citadel. 
«Tu. 

PHACOID, fal-coid, 163, 30: a, 
(Anat.) 

PHALANGER, f4-lin!-jer, s. (Compare with 
Phalangious, and Phalanx, in Dict.) Generic name 
of au opossum io New Holland, so called because the 
phalanges of the second and third toes of the hind fect 

- are partially united. 

PHA: NO.-: Initial syllables from the Gr. Phzxno, } 
show or manifest. See Pheno-. 

Puan-, PHANTO-: Initial syllables from Greek words 
oo, to the foregoing. See Phantasm, &c., ic 

ct. 

Paan!-r-ro-aaw".tc, a. 
in Dict, under Phenomeuon. 

Puan!-r-n0-nNeu!-RANS, 8. pl. Animals whose nerves 
are distinctly eliminated or made plain. 


PHASCOLOME, fi-./-cd-idme, ¢. Ponch-monse,— 
the gencric name of the marsupial commonly called 
the wombat. 


PHENECIN, fé’-né-sin, s. The purple powder 
recipitated when sulphuiic solution of indigo is di- 
uted with water. Compare with Phenicopter and 
Phenix. 


PHIGALIAN, fi-ga’-1é-Gn, a. Epithet of marbles 


discovered near the site of Phigalia in Greece. 


A course or communication all 


Lentil-shaped. 


Phenogamian, which see 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i.e. mission, 165; vizh-in, i. e. vision, 165; thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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PHIL.-, Purto-: Initial ayllables from the Gr. Philo, 

Tlove. See Philadelphian, Philanthropy, &e., in Dict. 
A name given to a 
system of education professing to be conducted ov na- 
tural principles, as tried in Germany in the last cen- 


Puru!-aneraro!!-pi-nigm, s. 


tury. 


PHLEBO:: Initial syllables from the Gr. Phleps, 


Phlebos,a vein. See Phlebotomy, &c., in Dict. 
Pu..x-Bor/-rer-ous, 120: a. 

with veined wings. 
Puuxs/-or-Raaae, 164: 2, 
PHLEGMON, &e. 
P1.e-GRR!-An, a, 

exhibiting marks of igneous action. 


Rupture of a vein. 
See ia Dict. 


PHOCACEAN, f§-cx!-shé.an, 163, 147: s. Pho- 


caecans are the family of amphibious mammals, of 


which the seal (phoca) is the type 
Pao-cr!/-na, 59; 2, 

genus of dolphins. 
Pho-ce!-nin, 8. 

of the porpoise. 


Pho-cen/-ic, 88: a. Bpithet of an acid obtained 


from phocenin. 


PHOLADEAN, f8-la/-dé-du, 163: s. 


cavate in rocks and clay. 


PHOLIDOPHOROUS, fo/-18-d5f"-3-ris, 163, 
120: et (scale-bearing) of a remarkable genus of 


fossil fishes 
PHONIC, &e. 
Pro-ner’-1c, @. Phonic. 
Pro!-No-LITB, 8. Clink-stone. 


PHORONOMICS, f61/-§-nimicks, 92: 2. pl, 


Seein Dict. 


The science of the laws of motion, also called Phor’ o- 


uo”’-mt-a. The terms are now disused. 
PHOSGENE, &c., Puorotoay, &c. See in Dict. 
Pro!-to-aen!/.1c, 88: a. Generated by the action 
of light. 
rad to-graph 8. A pkotogenic drawing. 
Pho-tog’-ra-phy, 87: s. The art of making piec- 
torial impressions, by the action of light, u-on a pre- 
ed surface, and fixing them by chemical agents. 
ence, Pho’.to-graph’’-ic, (88,) a. 
PHRATRY, frs/-trdy, s. Subdivision of a tribe 


in ancient Athens. 


PHTHONGOMETER, tiéng-gim/-é ter. 163, 
157: s. A measure of vowel sounds. 

PHYLE, file, s. A tribe. (Ancient Athens.} 

Pay'-vancH, 161: 8. Ruler of a tribe. 

PHYLLITE, &c. Seo in Diet. 

Parv!-Ltopr, 8. (Contracted from Phill-ovde.) A 
petiole transformed into a flat leaf-like body : the Latin 
form of the word is Phyllo’dium. 

Purv-1.o-nxc"-rer-ans, 8. pl. Foliated-bats, a 
species having the ears and nose complicated by gro- 
tesque and variously figured membranous foliations. 

Puxt-LoPH’-4-G4ns, 87 : 8. pl, Leaf-eat-rs, the 
generic name of a tribe of marsupials: also of a tribe 
of beetles that live by suction of the tender parts of 
vegetables. 

Puv'-Lo-pops, s. pl. Generic name of a tribe of 
crustaceahs, so called from the flattened leaf-like form 
of the fect. 

Puy 1./-1.0-STOMES, s. p/. Generic name of a family 
of bats, xo called from the leaf like appendage of the 
mouth, supported by the nose. 

PHYSA, fi/-sd, s. A babble, a bladder,—applied 
as the generic name to fresh-water snails having a thin, 
and seemingly inflated shell. Sce Physalite in Dict. 

Pisys!-A-v.is, (fis!-d-liss,) 8. An acephalan assim}- 
lated to a large bubble, commonly called the Portu- 
guese man-of- war, 


Puxs/o-ce rn. 1Ols 8. A windy ruptare, 


Epithet of insects 


Burned,—an epithet of places, 


A porpuise ; also applied to a 


A fatty matter contained in the oil 


Phola- 


deans are a family of bivalves, commonly called hack- 
fish, remarkable for the hiding places which they ex- 


PLA 


Prys/-o-cRapes, 8. pl. Animals that ssore is 
swimming by means of air bladders. 

PHYSICAL, &c. Seein Dict. A Pars-:-cist, 
(fiz!-d-sist) is a natural philosopher, a meaning 
which would probably be implied by Physiciaa, if 
this word had not become fixed in a special sense. See 
it in Dict. 

Prys!-1-oa"-o-ny, 87: 8. 
whole system of nature. 


PHYSOCELE, Puysoarpapes. See above under 
Ph 


ysa. 
PHYTIVOROUS, &c. See in Dict. 
Puy-TipH’-4-Gans, 87: 8. A tribe of cetaceous 
mammals: the term is synonymous with Heréivorass. 
The former is also applied to a section of trachelipod 
mollusks. 
Phy-toph'-a-gous, a, Herbivorous or plaut-feeding. 
Pux'-10-8au"-Rus, 8. Plant-lisard,—a foasil reptile 
of the red sandstone group. 
Puy-tor!-o-mist, 87: 8. A dissector of plants. 
Prx-roz!-v-ons, 8. pl. Zoophytes. 


PIARIST= pi'-d-rist, ¢. One of a religious order 
founded at Rome ear’y iu ‘he 17th century, and bound 
by vows to the work of education. 

PICAMAR= pick -d-mar, s. 
of tar. 

PICARD=pick/-ard, s. The Picards were fol- 
lowers of Picard, who, in the 13th century, styled him- 
self the new Adam, and attempted to revive the alsur- 
dities of the Adamites of the 2nd century: this was in . 
Bohemia, though Picard was a native of Flanders. 

PICCOLO= pick’-6-10, 2. A word signifying /ittle, 
applied substantively to a shrill musical instrument, 
most commonly a pipe. 

PICOTEKEmpick’-5-té, 2. A carnation having 
petals notched at the edges, and spotted instead of 
striped, upon a gronnd most commonly yellow. 

PINITE= pV-nite, s. A soft crystallized mineral 
from Pitas in Saxony. 

PINNA=plIn/-nd, s. A fin or wing, applied as 
the generic name to an acephalous mollusk commonly 
called the wing-shetl. See Pinnated, &e.,in D-et. 

Pin/-Nate, @. Having the toes bordered by a scol- 
loped membrane, as the cvot: in botany, divided imto 
pairs of leaflets. 

Pin-nat!-1-pxvs. 2. pl. Birds belonging to an order 
of those th»t have the digits burdered by membranes, 
Pin/-ni-pens, 8. pl. Crabs belonging to a section 
in which are comprehended those that have the last 
rel of feet, if not more, terminated by a flattened joiut 

tted for swimming. 

Pin!-No-THERES, 8. pl. Small parasitic crabe that 
take up their abode in the shell of the piuna, and 
other bivalves. 

Pin/-nuLg, s. A lateral division of a primary 
division into rays. 

PIPERACEOUS, pi/-pér-a’-sliis, 147 + a. Epi- 
thet of the order of exayens, natives of hot climes, 
which include the pepper-tree, (Piper) Compare 
with Piperin. 

PITTACAL, pit/-td-cal, 8. A fine blue substance 
obtained from the heavy oil of tar. 

PITYRIASIS, pit’.é-ri/-g-ciss, 5. A bran-like 
eruption unattended by inflammation, and, when it 
affects infants, called dandruff. 

Pyr’-y-row, a. Resembling bran. 

PLACOID = plick/-oid. a. Having the skin (fossit- 
fishes) covered irregularly with what scem like covered 
plates. 

Pla-coi’-de-ans, s. pl. Piacoid fossil-fishes. 

PLAGAL. pla’-gal, a. Oblique, applied in masie 
to melodivs whose principal notes lie between the 
fifth of the key, and its octave or twelith 

Palanpur, @ Having oblique sides. {Mia.; 

P1a’-Gi-0-sTomns, 8. pi. Oblique-mouthed erea- 


The creation of the 


The bitter principle 


* The schemes entire, and the principtes to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 


T orpls s gitelway : chip/-man : pd-pa’: law: good: j'50, tie jew, 55: a, ¢, 1, &e, mute, 171. 
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PLE 


POL 


ae re name of a tribe of cartilaginous fishies, 1 PLICATURE, Puicate, &c. See in Dict. 
20 ca 


from those that have the mouth sitnated 
transversely beneath the snout. 
PLANCHET=plinch’-ét, s. The piece of me‘al 
destined to receive the stamp which is to make it # coin. 
PLAN ER-KALK=plin -er calk, #. A German 
name for upper green-sand. 
PLANGENT= plan’-yént, a. 


manuer of a wave. (H. Taylor.) 


PLANIPEN NATE, plau//- é-pin’- Are, s, (Com- 
pare with Plane, &c., in Jct.) Plaatpennates area 
tribe of neuropterous insects vamed fiom those that 
have flat-wiags, of which the inferiur puir almost equal 
the superior ones. 

PLANT, Puantain. See in Dict. 

Puant/-I-GRavR, a. Moving on the soles of the 
feet. It is the epithet, and the yveperic substantive 
nine of a tribe of carnivurous mammals. 


Beating in the 


PLAT, &e. See.a Dict. 
Piat/-4-NIST, 8. A large fish of the Ganges like a 
dolphin. 


Piar’-ic, a. Wide as n road,—the epithet of a 
Fay passing from ove planet to another, when the die 
rection does but just fall witlun the other's light. 

Prat/-rna-mouw, (-more,) 8 Black platina. 

Piat’.r-rupr, 8. Broadness. 

Piar-y¥-: Syllables from the Greek Platys, broad. 

Pi.at’. ¥-Cr. PH"-4-1.0U-, a., Broud-headed,—epithet 
of a species of the asaplhius, a trilubite. 

Phat’-y.ciui-nipx, 3. A lily-shaped animal with 
a broad flat seapula. 

Piar’-y-Lirn” ic, a. 
from the form of the stone employed. 

Piai!-y-u/-von, 8. 
species of ichthyosaurus. 

Puat’-y-pov, a. A broad-footed animal. 

Pi ar-rv/-Ten, 8. 
of star fish. 

Piai!-y-rine, 8. Broad or flat nose ,— generic 
name of an ape having the nostrils widel ¥ separated. 

Puai-y-sume, 8. 
culeopterous insect found under the bark of trees. 

PLEBISCIT = pic-bis/-sit, 8. 

ple. (Rom. Hist.) 

P PECTOGNATH = pléck’-tég-niu, (The g may 
be silent: 157.) s.  Plectognaths are an order of fishes, 
named from those that have the jaws so furmed as to 
serm folded. Llence Plec’-toy-nath”-ic or Plec-tog’- 
na-thous, a. 

PLECTROPOME= pléck/-tré-pdme, 8.  Plee- 
tropomes are a genus of perovid fishes, characterized by 
having a part of the lid of the Kiils divided jiuto a 
series of spines, so as to seem like the rowel of a spur, 

PLECTRUM =pleck’-trim, 8. ‘The small ivory 
instrument with which the ancients struck the lyre. 

PLEIOCENE. See Piiocens ; and explained at 
Eocene. 

PLENAL, &c. See in Diet. Pren!-1-cornns 
(92): area tribe of ruminants named frum those that 
have the horns full or solid, like the antlers of a deer. 

PLESIOMORPHOUS, plé’-z¢--mor.fiis, 163 ; 
a Beiug near in form. Hence Ple’-st-o-mor’-phism, 
subs., a term used in speaking of crystals, 

Pix/-s1-0-8au"-nvs, 8. (Or Ple’-si-o-saur.) Gene- 
ric name of an extinct saurian, remarkable for its 
length of neck, and taking its designation from being 
near to a lizard in kind. 

PLEURACANTH, pi’d0’-rd-canth, 109: gs. 
Sptac-side, generic name of a fossit tish. 

PLEo"-no-nec’-Tip, 8. Swimmer on its side,— 
the generic name of the svlc. 

Pi.ku!-nu-8aur, 8. Animal with the side of a 
dizard,—the generic name of an extinct saurian. 

PLev/-no-romg, 8. A (ossil shell divided at the 
side, or having the opening there. 


Epithet of a water-fillerer 


Flat-\ooth,—the name of a 


Broad-tin,—upplied to a species 


Flat-body,—geueric name of a 


A decree of the 


Pia!’-ci-pxn’-NATEs, 8, Fé. A tribe of neuropterous 
insects, pamed from those which Sold the inferior wings 
lonstudinally, these being wider than the others, as in 
the caddis fly. 

PLIOCENE, or Pieiocune, pli/-d-séne. The 
word in both wavs of spelling has the same pronun- 
ciation. Mr. Lyell, the author of the word as of the 
system, spells in the more English way Pliocene ; and, 
correspondentiy, Miocene. See the explanation of 
both at Eocene. 

PLUMBAGIN= pliim-ba’-gin, s. A crystalli- 
zible substance extracted from the root of a tree called 
Plum-bago —Compare with Plumb, &c., in Jhet. 

PLUTONIAN, &c. See in Dict. —Pru-ron’-1¢ 
Rock:, are those consisting of granite, porphyry, &«., 
which are supposed to have consolidated from a inelted 
state at a great depth from the surfuce, and ure, iu this 
sense, distiugnished from volcanic rocks, which have 
consolidated upon or near the surface. 


PNEUMATIC, &c. See in Diet. 


Prev’-mo-wRean”-cut- ares, (-bring’-ké-ates. 
153, 161,) s. pl. An order of sastropodous mollusks, 
to eae this name, air-gilled creatures, is venerically 
applied, 

rion LIFORM, pock/--1d-form, @. Cup-shaped. 
Geol.) 

PUDESTA = pé-dés/.1d, #. A person having 


power or authority,—the name of a magistrate in Genoa 
and Venice. 


PODOCARY 4, pod!-d-cir/-d-d, 8. A fossil having 
On its foot or stalk the seeds or nuts of re} roduction. 

PECILITE, ye’-sil-ite, s. Varieguied  sand- 
stune,—the type of the group of strata inferior to the 
volites. Hence, Po’-ci-lit’’-ic, a. 

Pat-ci1/-0-vous, 8. ple An order of crustaceans, 


pamed from those whose feet are vartegated as to form 
aud use. 


POLAR, &c. See in Dict.—A Po-1.an’-Escorx 
is an iustrument used in showing the phenomena of 
polarization 

POLDER, pol’-der, s. Land gained from water 
by canals and other draining. 


POLKA, pol’-kd, s. An Hungarian dance 
fashionable in France and England. 

POLL=pdl, s. The multitude at Cambridge who 
do not try for honours, but are coutented tu pass for a 
degree. The word is allied etymulogically to the ful- 
lowing class [A cant or local word.] 

POLY-: See in Dict. 

Pow!-y-4-ve1/"-puovs, 163, 120: a. Many- 
brothered,—having the stamens combined into mure 
than two parcels. [Bot j 

Po.!-y-an”/-vuous, a, Many-husbanded,—having 
more than twenty hypogynous stamens. (Hot.] 

Po/-y-cH0n”-1-0us, 161 + a. Chronic, the epithet 
of a loug-enduring disease, (Med.} 

Pot!- ¥-GAS-TRI-ANS, 8, pl. The most minute and 
simple class of infusuries, devoid of spinal marrow, 
having no vascular or respiratory organs, but having 
many stumachs, from which characteristic they take 
their name, 

Pou!-vo-nom!-g-TRY, 8 The doctrine of polygons, 
us trigonometry of triangles. 

Pow!-y-aiG!-NitR, 8. A mineral s0 called io allu- 
sion to its many constituents. 

Pou!-y-nemr, 8. An abdominal fish, so named 
because it divides into many kinds, 

Pot!-y.om! '*MA-TOUS, a. Many-eyed.  (Geol.} 

Po-.yp!.4-n073, 87: a. Bringing forth many,— 
appued 8 a generic distincticn to one of the great divi- 
sions of the radiate animals. 

Pu-lyp’-a-ry, in the pi. Po-ly p/-a-sies, a. 
parous creature or creaturey, 

Pow-y-pg, 3. A many-fvoted polyparous creature. 
The English plural is Pul’- pes, (pol’-e-pees :) the la 
tinized plural, Pol’-y-pi. Pulypus in Dict. 


lately 


Poly- 


The sign = is used after modes of spcllinz that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: ‘mish in, i. ¢. mission, 169: vizh-iin, ice. tiston, 165: thin, 166; thén, 166. 
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Po-Lypn!-a-Gous, 87: a. Omnivorons. 

Pu.t-yp/.o-nitR, 8. A many-pored fossil plant. 

Pu1/-y-py-Re!-Nous,a. Containing many kernels 
or seeds,—epithet of certain fruits. 

Po..-y-rHau!l-4-moUs, a.  Many-chambered. 
(Conchol } 

Pol/-y-thal-ma!!.ceans, (-sh’anz, 147,) s pl. An 
order of cephalopods. 

Poil-y-zo!"-NaL, a. Epithet of a burning lens 
constructed of several zunes or rings. 

Po-Lyz!-o0-on, 87: 8. A compound animal, or one 
that unites many anunals in a sinyle frame. 

POPPET= pop/-pét, s. A perpendicular piece of 
timber fixed on the fure and aftmost parts of the bulge- 
ways to support the ship wheu launchiug. See also 
Puppet both in Dict. aud Supp. 

POODLE, poo'-dl, 101: 8. The familiar appella- 
live of the small rough water dog. 

POOLER=povl’-er, 8. An instrument to stir a 


tan-pit. 

PORISTIC, &c. See in Dict. A Por!-19m is a 
general theorem drawn from one already established ; 
or a proposition that conditions may be found to render 
a certain problem c.pable of innumerable sulutious. 

POROUCELE, pore’-b-sele, 101: 3. 
proceeding from Aard matter. 

Po-rot/-1c, 88: a.’ Converting part of the food 
into hard matter. [Med.] 

To PORT, &c.; Porr (agate), &c. See in Dict. 

Pox!-tate, (pore-, 130,) a. Epithet of a cross not 
erect, but placed athwart, as if borne on a man’s shoul- 
ders. (Her.) 

Ponrt!-so-K EN, 130, 114: @. Having the circuit 
or liberties uf the gate, that is, being withiu the city 
gate in point of privileyes, though without it io point 


of fact. 

POSOLOGY, pé-251/-d-jéy, 151: 8. The science 
of the quantities proper iu medical doses. 

PUST, (posited). See in Dict—A Post-Cap/- 
TAIN, is a captain pliced for the first opportunity 


of regular preferment, being the naval rank next above 
that of a commander. 


POST, (after). See in Dict. 

Pos!-tT1QveE, (pds/-téke,) &. An ornament of seulp- 
ture oh aa after the original plan has been com- 
pleted. 

Posr-ven/-Tion-41, 89: a. An epithet for a 
change of the moon when it hes dar after some grent 
movable feast, or remarkable planetary aspect. 

POTERIOCRINITE, pd-tére/-d-d-cri”-nite, s. 
A vase-like lily-shaped animal ia fossil remains. 

POULDRON = poul/-drén, 108: 8. That part of 
a suit of armour which covers the shoulder. 

PRAXEAN, pracks!-d-dn, 147: s. One of the 
followers of Praxeas, an Asiatic heresiarch of the 2nd 


century, who denied the plurality of persous in the 
vodhead. 


PREDAL, Prevacxous, &e. See in Dict. 

Pre-pal-ceans, (-sh’a@nz, 147,) s. pl. Ferine 
beasts,—the Carnassicrs in the system of Cuvier. 

PREDY, pré/-déy, a. Epithet of ship when cleared 
and ready for an engagement. 

PREFLORATION, pre/-fid-ri//-shiin, 8. (See 
Pre-.) The arranyement of the parts of the flower be- 

’ fore they expand, also called estivatiun. 

Pre-monsED’, (-morst, 143,) @ Seeming as if 
bitten off,—epithet applied in botany to a root or u 


A rupture 


leaf. 

PRENDER=prén/aler, 3. Tho power or right of 
taking a thing before it is offered. [Law.] 

PREOPERCULUM = pre’-d-per/-cb-lim, 8. 
(See Pre-.) The forelid or operculum in a moss. 

To Pus-pay/, v.a. To pay before-hand, especially 
the postage of a letter. 


PRO 


Pie-pay/-ment, 8. Payment in advanee 

PRESBYOPY, préz”-bé-o/-pey, 151: 8. Old-sight, 
—the defect in vision when near objects are seen in- 
distinctly, but distant more plainly. 

To PRESS, &e. Swe in Dict, 

Prew//-g1-nos!/-TerS, 8. pl. A tribe of wading 
birds named from those that huve flattened or com 
pressed beaks. 

PRESTIGE, prés/-téezh, [Fr.] 170: #. Chara, 
fascination. In the plural, the pronunciation is angli 
cized. See in Dict. : 

PRIMAL, &c. See in Dict. 


Prv-ma-va"-ci-k, (-fi/-shé-du, 147,) ad. At the 
first aspect. (| Latiu.) 

Pri!-m4n-/5£8, 3. pl. The largest feathers of a bird's 
wing. See the adjective word in Dict. 

Pri/-matrs, s. pl, The first order in the class 
mammalia, comprehending man, the lemur, the apa 
and the bat. See also in Dict. 

Piu!-ming, 105: 8. The external integument of 
the ovule, [Rot.] 

Pia’-muc-a’-ceous, (-sh’iis, 147). Epithet of a 
natural order of herbaceous ecxozens, which include, 
among other species, the cowslip, primrose, auricula, 
acrid cyclamen, anagallis, and pim}ernel. 

PRISTACANTHUS= pris-td-cdn’-iis, a, 
Creature with a spine like the teeth of a saw,—generie 
name of a fossil fish. 

Pit.’-1o-von”-rus, 8, 
of a fossil fish. 

PRO-: See in Dict, Pro’-Re-Na"-ra, is a Latin 
phrase often used udverbially in English to siznify. 
** fur the occasion that has sprung or may spring up.” 
Pro-Tem’-po RX is another Latin phrase w wiz- 
nify, ‘* for the time only.” 

PROBOSCIS. See in Dict. 

Pro/-sos-cip"-1-4Ns, 8. pl. A family of pachyder 
matous mammals, named from those that have the 
res prolouged into a truuk, as the elephant and mas 
todon. 

Pro/-pos-crp!/-J-voum, @ Like a proboscis. 

PROCELLOUS. See in Dict. 

Prof-cet-La%-ni-ans, 8. pl.  Storm-birds, the 
generic name of web-footed fowls, of which the Petere! 
(little Peter becanse he walks on the sea) is one. 

PROCRUSTEAN = prd’-criia-té’-do, 88: a 
With the cruelty of the robber Procrustes, who placed 
his victims on an iron bed, stretching those who were 
too short for it, and docking those who were too long. 

PRODROME. See in Dict.—Pno’-pio-mus is 
the Latin form: Pro/-pro-mous (120) is the 
correspondent adj., signifying forerunning. 

PROEM, &c. See in Dict. Pro-x’-mi-um aor 
Pro-a’-mi-um is the Latin form. 

PROGNATHOUS, prég-na/-this, a. 


jaw-bones coming forward, as in a negro, 


PRON AOS= pro/-nd-oss, 8. Front porch of a 


temple. 

PROPEDEUTIC, pro/-pé-da"-tick, @. Pre 
paring for a study by previous learning. Hence, Pro’- 
pa-deu’-tics, s. pl., preliminary learning. 

PROPTERYGIOUS, prop-tér-ldge/-8-as, a. 
Four-finned,—epithet of a species of thynnus, a fowsil 


fish. 

PROSENCHYMA, préz-&ng’-ké-md, 158, 161 : 
s. Cellular tissue in plants, so named in contradis- 
tinction to parenchyma, the spheroidal sacs for the 
conveyance of fluid matter being leugthened into bags 
acute at each end. 


Pros’-en-chym"’.a-tous, a. 
the nature of prosenchyma. 

PROSOPOLEPSY, &c. See in Dict. 

Pros’.o- poa"-aa-PHY, 87: 8. A vivid descrip 
tion of a person, or other animated object. [Bhet.] 


Saw-tooth,—generic name 


Having the 


Pertaining to, or having 


The schemes enlire, and the principics to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 


Vowels: gité-way: chap’-man: pd-pa’: law; BO0d : } 06, t. e. jew, 55: 0, ¢, 4 &e. mate, 171. 
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PROSPH YSIS, prés/-fé cis, s. A growing toge- 
ther of two parts, as of two fingers. 

PROTE/GE’, pro’-ta-zhay’, [ Fr.] 170: 8. One 
under the patronage of another: if the party is a fe- 
male, the word, without change of pronunciation, is 
Protegee. . 

PROTEINE, pro’-té-ta, 105: s. (Compare with 
Vroto-, &e.) A modern term, ctymologicaliy, as well 
as in meaning, distinct from Protean 3; being the name 
of a substance in the animal body considered as the 
original or foremost organic product in the formation 
of tibrin, albumen, and almvst all animal tissues.— The 
final ¢ io the speliing is unnecessary, and custom will 
soon drop it. 

PROTHORAX, prothé-ricks. 8 The foremost 
o! the three thoracic segmcuts in insects, the other two 
being the meso thurax or middle thorax, and the meta- 
thorax or uftermost thorax. 

PROTOGINE= pré’-té-jine, 8. (Compare with 
Proto-, &c.) Primitive granite, a variety iu which 
talc takes the place of mica. 

Ts PROTRACT, &c. See in Dict. 

Pro-trac’-tiie (-til, 105,) a. That cau be length- 
ened, 

PROXENE, pricks’-éne, 2. 
strangers iu an aucient Greek city. 

PRUD HOMME, pr's-dém/, [Fr.] 170: 8. A 
discreet man, officially selected for some equitable duty 
in his ueighbourhood. 

PRUTENIG, proo-ten/-ick, 109, 58: a. See 
explained at Ichauie. 

PSLUDO,-, &c. See in Dict. 
f’s:.u'-pg-pia/.ra-puy, (sd/-dé-, 157,) 8. The 
practice of ascri: ing false vames as authors to works. 

Pseu!-po-sLer’/-sis, 8. False vision. 

Ps .u/-po-BuLB, 8. An enlarged sem scarcely dif- 
fering from a tuber, except in being formed above 
pround. 

I’spu’-v0-pDIPp”-TER-AL, @. Giving the appearance 
of aduouble wing in a building by omitting an iuter- 
mediate range of columns which would complete each 
wing. 

l’sv.u'-D0-MOR"- PHOUS, a. 
appearance. (Geol.) 

Ps.u!-po-pons, 8. pl. A tribe of polygastric infu- 
suries named from those in which the body, by various 
coutractions and changes of form, has the appeurunce 
of having seet. 

Psru’-po-scor”-p1-ons, 8. pl. A family of arach- 
nidans, named from those that have an obloug body, 
with two or four eyes, aud six or eight legs, as the 
book crabs. 

Psxu-voru’-¥Y-non, 87: 8. A false door. (Arch.] 


PSILANTHROPIST, si-lin/-tard-pist, 157: s. 
One who believes that Christ was a mere man, and 
Jays stress on the Resurrection rather than the Cruci- 
fixion,—a Unitariau, Humanitarian, or Socinian. 


PSITTACEOUS. See in Dict. 


Petr’-ra-ctngs, (sit/-d-sinz, 157,) s. pl. Generic 
name of the parrut tribe. 

PSYCHROMETER, si-crém/-é-ter, 157, °61, 
87: 8s. A measurer of the degree of coolness or tension 
in the vapuur of the atmosphere. 

Psycn’-vics, (sick/-ticks,) s. pl Refrigerating 
medicines. 

PTER-: Initial syllable from the Greek Pteron or 
Pteryx, a wing. 

Prer’-o-pac’-Tyces, (tér/-o-dick’-tilz, 157, 
105,) s. Wing-finyered creatures,—generic name of 
extinct flying reptiles found in the lias formation. 

Prex’-o-pops, 8, pl. A class of mollusks named 
from those which have u wtag-shuped expansion ou 
each side, serving for feet. 

Pren-yo/-rans, (tér-idge!-ya@nz,) s. pl. A group 
of mollusks having wiug-like expansions of the skin. 

Prew’-y-goiv, a, Wing-like. [Anat.) 


Superintendant of 


Deceptive in form 01 


PYR 
PTYCII-: Initial syllable from the Greek Ptycue, 


a lold. 

Pry'-cua-can"-rnus, (t/-kd-, 157, 161,) 8. Gene- 
ric name of a fossil fish baving a folded-spine. 

Pry'-cHo-wvus, 8 Folded-tooth,—yeneric name of 
@ fossil of the shark family. 

Pry!-co-Lep-sis, 8, Folded seales,— generic name 
of a fossil tish. 

PUGGING, piig’-guing, 8. Stuff made of plaster, 
laid under the boards of a floor to deaden the sounds 
between flour and floor. 

PULMO: a Latin word signifying a lung. Com- 
pare Pulmonary, &e., ia Dict. 

Pov/-mo-pran’/-cui-arx, (-br&ng’-ké-dte, 158, 
1G1,)a. Having /uags breathing at the gills. 

PuL!/.mo-GRADES, 8. pl. A tribe of acephalans 
named from those gelatiuous species which swim by 
the contraction of the vesicular margin of the disk- 
shaped body, where respiration also probably takes 
piace. 

Puu!-mon-1PH'/-ex-ovus, 163: @. Having lungs. 

Put!-moNn-48-JES, 8 p/, An order of arachnidans 
named from those which breathe by means of pulmo- 
nary sacs or lungs. See the general, aud an app'ied 
meauing of the adjective in Dict. 

Pui’/-mon-aTex, s. pl. An order of gastropodous 
mollusks named from those which breathe air, to which 
the blood is exposed while circulating through a vas 
cular network that lines the bronchial cavity. 


PULVINATE, pol’-vé-nadte, a. Cushioned. (Geol.) 


PUNJAUB, poon-jawb/, 8. The country of the 
five rivers, which flow by one stream into the Indus,— 
the most vortherly part of India, and at present unde) 
the dominion of a native prince. 

PUNNET=piin/-nét, s. A small bet broad shal- 
luw basket fur displaying fruit or flowers. 

PUPA. See in Dict,—This word, beside the 
meaning given in Dict., (achrysalis,) is applied as a 
generic name to a laud snail from its resemblance to 
the chrysalis of an insect. 

Pupe, s. The English form of tne previous word, is 
applied as the generic name of the oviform nymph of 
lepidopterous tnsects, and. also of metabolian insects 
when at the second stage of metamorphosis. 

Pu-pip’-a-rous,a. Producing young in the condi- 
tiou of a pupe or nymph, as the forest fly. 

Pu’-pi-pares, s. pd, Pupiparous insects. 

Pu/-pi-vores, s. pl. Insects that feed on pupes. 


PURANA= pb-ra’-nd, s. Collective 
books explaining the Shastras. (Oriental.) 

PURPURKE, &c. See in Dict. 

Pur-pc/-ri-veRs, &. pl. A family of gastropodous 
mollusks named from the species which secrete the 


purple substance forming the celebrated dye of the 
ancients. 

PUSEYISM, pol-zdy-izm, 151: 8. The views, 
unfavourable to the English reformers, which Dr. Pusey 
and others have opened at Oxford, in which it is pro- 
posed to carry back the discipline and doctrine of the 
church of England to an imagined period, when there 
would have been no ground of separation betweea it 
and the church of Rome. 

Pu/-sey-ist, ur Pu/-sey-ite, s. 

riociples of Puseyism. 

PYCNITE=pick’-nite, 8. A prismatic mineral, 
named from its closeness or thickness. Compare with 
Pycuostyle in Dict. 

PYLORUS, &c. See in Dict. 

Pyu/-o-R1p!//-x-4ns, s. pl. A tribe of lamellibran- 
chiate bivalves, named from those that seem to be guards 
of el ea by having their shell open at both ex 
tremitics. 


PYR-: See in Dict. 

Pyr-au/-1.0-11R, 8 Another form of the word Pyr- 
allolite, which see in Dict. 

Pyn/-0-4-cr1-ic, a. Epithet of a liquid spirit 


term fo: 


One holding the 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants ; mish-iin, te. mission, 165: vizh-in, &. e. vision, 165: din, 166: thén, 166, 
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QUI RAN 


formed during the destructive distillation of acetateof QUIN IA, kwin'-¢-d, 140: 3. a vegetable alkee 

lead loid present with einchonia in a tree Called cinchons. 

QUINT, kinypt, {Fr.] 170: 6. a sequence of 
five cards. 


QUINTILIAN, kwin-ti-ydn, 140, 146,2. Te 
Quintilians were the followers of a woman Bamed 
Quintilia, who, in au early aze of the Christian charch, 
attriluted extraordin.ry wits to Eve for having eater 
of the tree of knowledve, and uired that women 
should be admitted to be Pliests and bishops. 

QUINTINE, kwin/-tin, 130, 105: «, The fi/th 
or jnnermost envelop of the ovule. Hot. 

QUINZAIN, kwiu! zen, 140, 119: 5. The oy 
teenth day after a feast, including the day itself. 

To QUIT, &c. See in Dict. 


Qoire, (kwite, 140,) ad. With complete quittance, 
—clearly, fully, completely, 

QUOD, kwad, 14U: Lag. Dron, neuler. What or 
which, as in the phrase quod vide (or q.v.) “ which 
see.” It also occurs for Quad. See this last in Dict. 

QUOIN, coin, s A corner: the same as Coin of 
Coigue: also, a loose piece of wood used to adjust the 
elevation of a cannou. 

QUU-WARRANTO, kwo-woi-rén-t6, 140: s. 


A writ calling on a person to show by what title he 
holds some office or franchise. 


RACE, Racemx, &e. Seo in Diet, 

Ra-cam’-ic, 83: a. Epithet of an acid in the tartar 
from grapes, associaiel with the tartaric. 

Rac’-1-mii//-er-ous, J2: a. Bearing clasters. 

RACHIS, ra/-kiss, 161: s. A spine, applied in 
botany as the name of the axis of inflorescence, and 
also as the name of the foe of a fern leaf; and in 
z0vlogy, as the name of the Vertebral columu uf mam- 
mels and birds. In botany, it is often abbreviated 
into Ra’-che 

RACOVIAN, rd-co!-vé-dn,s. A Polish unitarian, 
uamed frum Racow, a smai] city in which the sect 
abounds. 

RADIAL, Ranius, &c. See in Dict.—Ra'-vivs- 
VeEc”-ron, is a right line from the centre of force 
of any curve in winch a body is supposed to move lis 
Centripetal foiee, to that point of the curve where the 

ly is supposed to be. 

RALR=rivy, 8. The raers iu a cart are tho rails at 
the top. 

RAG, &c. See in Dict.— Raa!-ur.en, a term io 
heraldry, means haviug a ragged appearance like the 
limb of'a tree that is lopped of its Urwnches. 

RAISUNNL/E, 1avezOu- nay", [hr.J 170: a A 
cataloyue raisonnée, is one that classifies wd explains 
its subjects. 

RAMADAN =rim".4-dan’, 8 (Or Rhamadan.) 
The Mahometan Lent, 

RAMAYANA= rim!-d-\3/"-nd. 8 The oldest of 

the two wreat Sunscrit poems; it describes the life and 

actions of ama, 


RAMENTS. | See in Dict. 


Ra’-ment, s, A bristle-shaped leaflet placed in the 
augle of the petiole, as on the oak. 
a-men’-ta.s. The Latin Original of the previous 
nar words, applied as above, or ns the name of a ragyed 
— faye, pie as the Jews, instead of the chaf-like hair gTowing on the petiole of ferns. si 
; : ; AMIST = 15/-ini.t, ¢, i 
QUARTZ, &c. Sec in Dict —Quant-zoan! RAMIST = 15/-:n} » & A follower of Ramus in 


A ; : logic and philosophy, an opposer of Atislitle — Ramus 
(kwort zdce’, 152,) is anuther forin of the adj. Quartry. per ehcl ie the ee of oh Bartholomew. 
QUASIMODO, kwa-zim’-§-114, 140, 87, 151: RANA=ra/-nd, s. Generic name of the froy.— 
a. Epithet of the first Sunday alter Easter, because Compare with Ranula in Dict. 
the Introit for the day beyvins with those words. 


Ra/-nan-iTKs, 8 pl. A sect of Jewa who venerated 

QUERCITRON, kwer/-cd-tron, 140: g. The | frogs, because they plagued Vharauh. 

internal hark of the quercus tincturia, a tree of North Ra/-nineg, a. Epithet of the veius Otherwise called 

Amenca yielding a yellow brown tincture fur dyeing. the frog veius, under the tungue. 
QUID, &c. See in Dict.— Qury!-pro-Quo"” isa | RANNEK— rau’-née, 8. Queen. (East Ind.} 

Latin phiase that means a taking of one thing for is sometimes written Ranay, ‘The correspondent: male 
nuother—a mistake, an inadvertence. The Freneh form is Runa, w title only of the highest Hindoo sove 
write Qui-pro quo, and sound it ke’- }10-ko”, reins, 

The echemes entire, and the principics to which the nombers refer, precede the Distionary, 
Vowels: Bite’-way: chapman: pi-pa’: law: B00d : jd. i.e. Jew, 55° a, 0,4, &e mute, 171, 
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Pyr’-o-ac4-id. 3. An acid modified by the action of 
heat: us Pyr’o-gal”-lic, Pyr’-o-mal”. ic, and Pyr’-o- 
tar-tar’-ic avids. 

Pyr’-u-cmionn, 161: 5. A substance made green 
by fire,—the name of the vctahedcal Ore of titanium: 
Pyr-06’-R-novs, (-ddgi/-€-niis,) @. Generated by 

fire. ignevus. 

Pyn/-o-Lo//-s.rez, 109: 3. A mineral that resolves 
by heat iuto oxygen and a sub-uxide. 
¥R/-u-Mon”-pHitx, 163: 3 Native phosphate of 
lead, which changes its character when heuted before 
the blowpipe. 
riv’-O-Nom!-1cs, 8. pl. The ecience of the pro- 
perties and operativns of heat. 

W/-OR-THITR, 8. A miveral like Orthite, but dif- 
ferently affected by heat. 

Pyrr-ogs’-a4-Liry (-02-,) & A native submuriate of 
iron, which, when heated, exhales the odvur of chio- 
rine. 

Pyr’-o-somes, s. pl. Fire budies,—the name of 
compound ascidians remarkable for emitting a splendid 
phosphoric light. 

Pyr’-o-ox-v1/-10, a. Epithet of a spirit. also called 
Pyr’-o-liy”-nows spirit, and improperly called naphtha. 
‘ substance detected in thig spirit is called pyr-ox’ y- 
lin, 


QUADR-: See in Dict. 

Qc40-Ri-couns, (kwoil!-ré-coing, 140.) spl a 
family of apterous insects, named from those that have 
Sour Or antenom. 

Qu4v/-R1-PORES. 8. pl. A family of sessite cirri- 
peds, named fiom thuse in which the operculum or 
covering of the tube is composed of JSuer valves, 

Qoa-nt-Lar-cR-418, 8. pl. A tribe of crats. 
having the shell more or less Square. See the word 


as un adj. in Dict. 

Quan/-RI-pun”-NATEs, 8, Pl. A section of anely- 
trous insects, named from those that have four wiags. 
Quav/-Ri-suL!"-carer, a. Having the hoof divided 
into four parts, corresponding to the four digits :—sub- 

stanlively, au animal so charwcterized. 

Quav-niv'-r-um, 8. See the general ecnse of the 
adj , Quadrivial, in Dict., und the tpplied seuse of the 
Present word at Trivium io Supp. 

Quan" -no-pr! vat, a. Epithet of the signs fn as- 
tronomy which represent qeadrupeds ; for which ast 
word see Dict. 

QUAGGA, kwig!-yd, A soliped allied to the 
zebra. 

QUAQUAVERSAL, kwal-kwi-ver/sa@l, a, 


Having a circular di P iu every direction, as in volcanic 
cones. 


QUART, &e. See in Dict. 

Qoan'-riK, (kwor-tin, 140, 105,) 5. The fourth 
or inne: most iotezument but ove of the ovule, [Bot.] 

Qoar!-10-vi-c!- eM an, 59:5. One of those re}j- 
Rionists, who, at different times in the histury of the 
church, have persevered in keeping Enster on the lth 


REM 


RANUNCULUS. see under Ranula in Diet. 

Ra-nun!-cu-la"-ceous, (rd-niing’-cb-1s"-sh’its, 
158, 147,) a. Epithet of an order of exogens, almost 
always herbaceous, which comprehend, among many 
others, larkspur, ranudculus, apemone, and peony. 

RAPHE, raf-fdy, 8. Literally, a suture, but ap- 
plied, in botany, to the line of commuuication between 
the hilum and the chalaza. 

Ra!-paivss, 163: 8. pl. Need/e-like transparent 
hodies lying in the tissue of plauts, being the crystals 
oF various salts. 

Ra!’-pyt-o!.von, 8. Needle-tcoth,—the generic 
nume 0; a fossil fish, a species of oduntaspis. 

RAP, Raps, Raprer, &c. See in Dict. 

Rav’-tors, or Rap-ro!-ri-aus, 8. pl, Generic 
name of birds that live by prey, characterized by a 
strony curved beak, and robust short-taluned legs. 

To RASE, &c. See in Dict, 

Ra/-sant, (-zdaut, 151,) @. Epithet applied in 
fortification to anything that will scratch, scour, or 
ciear. : 

Ra-sv/-reas, 151: 8. ph Gallinaceous birds, or 
scratchers, having strong feet and obtuse claws for 
scratching up yrains und other substances. 

RASCOLNIK, ras-cdl/-nick, 8. <A dissenter 
from the Greek church in the Russian dominions. 

RASORIAL,. See ubove under To Rase in Supp. 

RAY, &c. See in Vier. 

Rays, 8. pl. Fishes of a horizontally-flattened, and 
broad, disk-shaped body, which is chiefly commpos:d of 
the immense pectoral tins, the branches of which 
diverge, like the rays of a fau.—The word is the same 
as Ruy, allied to Radius. 

RAYAI=ra'-ydh, 8. A non-Mahometan subject 
of Turkey, paying a capitation tax. 

REALGAR=ré-al’-gar, s. Red orpiment. 

To REAM=réem, v. a. To increase the bore or 
size of by means of an instrument, said of a hole in 
block making. F : 

RECALCITRATION, ré-cil/-sé-tra”-sh'an, 8. 
(See Re-.) A kicking again, a renewed kickiny. 
(Walt. Scott.} 

RECHABITE, 1@’-cd-bite, 161: 8. One of the 
descendants of Rechab among the aucieut Jews; 
(Jer. xxxv.) Asthey drank no wine, the name bas been 
assumed by some modern Zve-tutullers. 

RECTUM = réch/-tiim, 8. The isst of th’ large 
intestines, uamed Ly the old anatomists w.cr the 
wrong idea that it is strarght. 

REDAN, ré-dan’, s. A kind of rampart in advance 
of the principal works. (Fortif.] 

To REDEEM, Revempiory, &c. See in Dict. 

Re-pemP/-ror-isrs, 156: s. pl. A religious order 
formerly of Naples, vow of Austria, bound by the 
usual monastic vows, but special:y devoted to the edu- 
cation of youth. 

To REFER, Rererunce, &e. Sev in Dict. 

Rer’-gr-un!/-pi-4n-y, 8 A_ public officer formerly 
charged with the duty of procuring and executing 
diplomas anil chartrs. 

To RE-INFORCE, ré/-in-to/uree, 47,130: va. 
(See Re-.) To enforce anew, to strengthen with pew 
assistunece or support. 

Re/-1n-force//-ment, a. A supply uf new force, par- 
ticularly of troops or chips 

REITER, ri/-ter, [Ger.] 8. 


soldier 


A rider,—a cavalry 


RiMBLAI, réng/-blay, [Fr.] 170: 8. See ex- 
lained at Debiai.in Supp 
REMIFORM, rém)’-e-furin, 92: a. Oar-shaped. 


('-eol.] 

Rea’-1-@es, 2. pl The quill-feuthess in a bird's 
wings, assimilated to oars. 

Rew’-7-Pxps, s. pl. An order of coleopterous insects, 


RIC 


named from those that have tarx ada; ted for swim: 
ming. 

RENUENT=réu/.d-ént, a. Epithet of a pair of 
mouscles which serve to throw the head back: opposed 


to aanuent. Compare with Renounce, Renunciation, 
&e. in Dict. 


REPETEND=rép’-¢-ténd”, 2. That part of a 
Tepeating decimal which recurs, and would go on for 
ever.—Comjare with Repeat, Repetition, &e., iu Dict. 

REPSILVER = rép’-sti-ver, 8. Money anciently 
paid by servile tenants to their lord, to be quit of the 
service of reaping iis corn. 


RETICLE, Retivorm, &e. See in Dic’. 


Rx-r1-an-1Es (ré’-té-ar-iz, 105,) s. pl. Generic 
bame of spiders that spin u net. 

Rer’-i-pevs, s. pl. A name, in a binary system, of 
birds that have the skin of the tarsi like net-work. 

Re-rosz/, 152: a. Having reticulated veins. [Bot.] 

RETINASPHALT=reét!-fn-is’-falt, 3. A na- 
tural combiuation of resiv und asphalt found in the 
Bovey coal in Derbyshire. See Metinite, which has 
the same meaning, in Dict. 


RETIPEDS, Rerose, &e. See above in Supp. 
REVETEMENT, rév-atd-mong, [Fr.] 170; «. 


A strony wall of brick or stone round the lower outs.de 
part of a rampart. 

RHACHEUSAURUS, ra/-ké b-sdw//-ris, 164: 
8 Rock-lizard 

RHACHIALGY, ri/-ké-al'-jey, 164: 5. A 
We in the spiue of the back. 

RHAMADAN. See Ramadan in Supp. 

RHAMNACEOUS, ramena/-sh’its, 164, 147: a. 
Epithet of a natural order of arborescent exogens, 
named from the Rhamnus or Rheinberry. 


RHAMPHASTOUS, rim-fis’-tiis, 164, 163: a. 
Having ac enormous beak,—rpithet of the scansorial 
birds called Toucans. 

RHAPONTICIN, rd-pdn/-té-cin, 164: 8. A 
substance obtained from the Rheum ruponticum in the 
form of yellow scales. 

RHEIN, ré/-in, 164: 8. An inodorous bitter 
substauce of a yellow colour ubtained trom powdered 
rhubarb. 

Rus’-um, s. Generic name of a tree which includes 
the rhubarb tree. The word iu this seuse must be dis- 
tinguished from Rheum as given in the Dict., though 
they have the same etymology. 

R&cu!-mic, (1d0/-mic, 164, 109,) a. 
acid obtained from rhubarb stalks. 

RHIZANTHACEOUS, 1i’-zin-ta//-sh’ iis, 164, 
147: a. Epithet of plants which occupy a station 
between the sexual and asexual species; they have 
scarcely any spiral vessels, and are named as seemiuy 
: have only a rout and a fwwey, though some are ~ery 

rye, 

Ru1'-zomeg, s. 
zoma. 

Rai-zoPH'-o-rous, 164, 163, 120: a. Root- 
bearing,—epithet of a genus of plants, comprehending 
the mangrove tree of the East Iudies. 

Rai!-zo-sros»s, 8. pl. A genus of medusw, which 
receive nutriment by minute pores, analovous tu the 
sivimaia of plants, situated in revt-like appendages. 


RHONCUS, rony’-ciis, 164, 158: 8. A rattling 
or wheezing sound, especially as asce:taiucd by the 
stethoscope. [ Med.) 

RHYNCHOPHORE, ring! cd-fdre. 164, 158, 
161, 163: 6. Rhynchuphores are a fumily of coleupterous 
insects, named from those that bear a head in the to1m 
of u large beak or probuscis. 

RIAL=ri’-al, s. (For Royal.) A gold cuin value 
10s, in the reign of Henry VI., and of 15s. in that of 
Eliz. It has long been out of use. 

RICE. See in Dict.—Rick-pa/-PEx is not pre- 
pared from Rice, but is a membrane of *! 9 bread truit 
tree. 


Epithet of an 


A root-stalk. The full word is Rin- 


The sign = w yacd after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants: mish-in, 3, ¢, vasstuen, 165: vizh-iin, i.e. vision, 165; adiu, 166; then, 166 
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SAC 
RICINIC=ri-sin’ ick, 88: a. 


the acids obtuined from casior-oil. 


RINGENT, rin/-jéut, a. Grinning or gaping,— 


the epithet of a corolla, the border of which is divided 
into two parts Ly a gape or openiug. (Bot ] 


ROCAILLE, rd-ka/-il, {I'r.] 170: 8. Shell 


work in architecture. 

ROCAMBOLKE =rick/-Am-bd'e, 81: 8. A sort 
of mild garlic. 

ROCELLIC = 16-s8I'-lick, 88: a. 
acid obtained from the Rucella tinctoria. 

ROCHELLE-SALT, ré-shél/-sdwit, 9s. 
tartrate of soda and potassa, 
France. 

RODENT =ro/-dént, a and s. Guawing :—s. pl. 
Rodents or Gli'-res are an order of unguiculate mam- 
mals. See Glires in Supp. 


RODGE=rédge, s. A waterfowl! less than a duck. 
To ROLLICK =rdl’-lick, v. To roll or stagrer, 


and be frelicsume, a word of modern cuinage and trivial 


se. 

RONDELETI A, rdn/-dd-ll'-shé-4, 147: 9, 
Generic name of a plant of the class Peutandria, and 
the order monugynia, named after the naturalist Ron- 
delet. 

ROOT, &e. See in Dict. To Root, as a verb 
neuter, signifies to fix the root; to tum up the carth; 
to aink deep: asa verb active, to fix deep iu the earth, 
or as in the eurth ;—with up or vet, to eradicate 3 to 
destroy. ; 

RORQUAL, ror'-kw6l, 158: 8, 
that has a plaited belly. 

ROSE, &c. See in Dict. 

Ro-sa/-ceuus, (-3i/-sh’tis, 151, 147.) a. Rose-like, 
—an epithet applied to a corolla having four or more 
petals inserted into the receptacle by a short broad 
claw, as in the wild rose. 

Ros’-u-late, 92: a. Having the leaves arranged in 
little rose like clusters. 

ROSTEL=ros/-tél, s. (Compare with Rostral, 

_ &e., in Dict.) A little beak or snout, but applied in 
botany as a name for that part of the xerm of a new 
plant which descends into the earth, and becomes the root. 


Epithet of an 


The 
named from Rochelle ia 


A sort of whale 


Ros/-prac-1/-Nous, a Having a little beak. 
( Fossils.) : 
ROTA, &e. See in Diet. 


A class of highly organized in- 
commonly called whcel-auimalcules. 
Ro-til/-er-ous, a, Wheel-bearing. 

ROUGE. See in Dict. Rovor-et-Norr, 
(rdozh/-A-nwor!, [Fr.J 170,) is a game of cards 
so called from the colours, red ard black, on the cluth 
it is played on. 

RUDOLPHINE, roo-dal’-fin, 109, 163: a, 
expluined at Ilchanic in Supp. 

To RUMINATE, Ruin ANT, &c. See in Dict, 

Ry’-mi-nal, a. The same as ruminant, but the spe- 


cial epithet of the fig-tree under which the wolf suckled 
Romulus and Remus. Ruma or Rumen means a teat 


Ro/-ri-rens, 8. pl. 
fusorial animals, 


See 


or dug. 
Ra!/-mi-na’-ted, a. {n a special sense,— pierced 


by numerous perfurations 3 full of chaffy matter like a 
nutmey. (Bot. 


RYACOLITE=ri-ack’-d-lite, 87: s. 
stone or glassy felspar. 
~ RYOT, ri/-ot, 8. A farmer in Hindoostan. 


SAC = sack, ¢. (Compare with Sack in Dict.) A 
pouch or little sack. [ Chirur.) 

Bac’-ca-ted, a. Having the water (from dropsy) 
encyated : in cunchology, givbous towards the summit. 

Sac/-cule, 8. A little sac. 


SACCHARINE, &c. See in Dict, 
Bac-char'-ic, (-kar/-ick, &8,) a. Epithet of an 


Stieam- 


Epithet of one of 


SAPOTACEOUS, sip/-d-ta/-sh’as. 


The schemes catire, and the Principles to which the numbers refer, 


SAP 


acid formed alung with oxalic acid, during the acthe 
ol niuic acid or vinegar. 

AC’-CH4-ROID, @. Having a texture like bat 
sugar. 

Ssc'-cH4-row"-x-TER, 8. An instrument for dete~ 
mining the specific gravity of brewers’ and djstilless 
worts. 

SAHLITE=:4\W-lite, «, A mineral from Sabh ic 
Westphalia. 

SAINT-SIMONITKE, saint-si/-mdn-its, «Te 
Saint-Simonites, -Simonists, cr -Simonians, are penile 
in France that hold opinions practically Teeiug wub 
those of the Owenites in England, only that ther 
more of optimism in the Simouites’ view of pan eperbs, 
which they regard as intended reparations for thei 
own. They call their sysem the New Christi-nity. 
Their originator Saiut-Simon, died ia 1823. 


SALICACEOUS, s&1/-d-ca/’-sh’as, 147: 4. (Com- 
re with Salicine in Jct.) Of the Salis ot willow 
ind,—epithet of a natural order of chiamydacosa 
exogens, 
SALP=silp,s. Sa/ps are a genus of soft-shelled 
or canieaed acephalous mollusks, which float in th 


sea. 

SAMAN RAN, sim’-dn-e’-@n, 8. The Sama 

@ans were phi‘osophers of the East, distinet fromte 
Brahoins, and supposed to have been Buddhists. teas 
ing,as the Gnostics did, that all ol. jects of sense air 
manifestations of the deity, bat of a transient anil o 
lusive character, and that the human soul, which is2 
emanation from the deity, will hereafter be abeo.ird 
in the divine easeuce, if wisdom in this life be secund 
through prayer and contemplation; but that, otler 
Wise, the soul will again vivify a body, and be agai 
subjected to the miscries of sensuous existence. Sich 
Opinions as these still prevail among cultivated mis: 
in China, and are the leading moral motives, whet 
Mahometanism is not established, aud Christianity kas 
not yet reached. 

SAMARA=sd-m¥-rd, 8. A kind of one-sede 
indehiscent pericarp with a wing at one end. 

Sa-ma/’-ROID, a. Resembling a Samara, 

SAMPAN=sim'-pdn, a. or s. Properly, Suv 
pan, which means literally three planks,—the epitc 
or substantive name of a Chinese boat from 1? to i3 
feet in length, in which a Chinese family lives in Cat- 
ton river, where there are more than 40,000. The 
word is also written and pronounced Champan, which 
see in Supp. 

SANDEMANIAN, sin/-dé-n.a”.né-dn, 5. 4 
follower of Robert Sundeman, who, in 1757, published 
opinions of a highly aatinomian character. In Set: 
lund, the designation is Glassite, trom Julho Glass, 
Sandeman’s father-iu-law. 


SANGIAC, sin’-jé-ack, Ss. Governor of a a0 
giacate, or district uf a pachalic. 

SANS-CULOTTE, sdng’-c’v0-loe”, [Fr.] 170: 
s. One of the extreme partisans of the first Freed 
Revolution, literally, one without breeches, 

S4ns'-Sou-ci1!’, (-800-see’,) a. ad. or 8. Withoul 
care. 

SANTONIN =sin’-tS-nin, s. A proximate vere- 


table principle obtained from the seed of the dricmusit 
Santonica. 


SAPAJOU, sip’-d-zhoo, 170: s. An ape withs 
prehensile tail, no pouch, and the haunches covered. 
SAPAN-WOOD, sd-pin/-wdsd, 8. Wood from 
Japan resembling Brazil wood, and, like it, used io 

dyeing. It is also called Sap’pan wood. 


SAPINDACEOUS, sip’-In-da”-sh’iis, 147: 2. 


Epithet of trees named from the Sapin’dus or Sap’iod, 
known here as exotics from South America, haviog 
compound leaves and inconspicuous flowers or maple 


SAPONIN=sip/-d-nin,s. A peculiar substance 


contained in the root of 
causing a lather in water, 
in Dict, 


the plant called Soap/-wut, 
Compare with Su ponaceout 


l47: 4 
precede the Dictioeary. : 


Vowels: yatl-way: chip’-man: pd-)d’; law; BOOd ; j'00, te. Jew, 55: a, ¢, v» &e. mute, VFI. 
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SCH 


Epithet of a small number of troyical exogens, many 
of them producing eatable fruits, as sapout'la, mar- 
malade apples, star apple, Surinam medlar, xc. The 
butter tree of Africa is one of them. ; 

SAPROPHAGAN, sd-prof’-d-gan, 87, 163: s. 
Suprophagans are a tribe of coleopterous insects that 
Jeed on decompusiag matter, animal or vegetable. 


SARABAITE=sar-d-bd-ite, «. One of a sect of 
Oriental monks, that seceded from ordinary monastic 
life, aud described by Se. Jerome as vicious and iguo- 
rant. 

SAKCOLOGY., &c. See in Dic?.—San/-co-care 
is the intermediate fleshy layer between the epicarp 
und endocarp. ([But.] 

SAROS=sir’-Oss, 8. Ancient name for a period 
of time, of what length is not certainly known, but sup- 
posed tu be 18 years, when eclipses come over again. 

SARRASIN E=sir-rd-cine. s. A kind of port- 
cullis: (a distinct word from Sarracine in Diet.) 


SASSANAGE, s&v/-sdn-édge, 119: 5s. Stones 
left afer sifting. 

SASSOLIN = sis/-sé-lin, s. Native boracic acid, 
from the neighbourhood of Sasso near Florence. 

SAURIAN. See in Dict. 

Sau/-11-ans. 8. pl. An order of reptiles including 
all those that are covered with scales, and have four 
leys: Sau/-ri au, as an adj., means, appertaining to the 
order of “auians. 

Sau/-ro-cepy'-4-Lus, 163: s. 
animal. 

Savu’-ko-pDON, a A lizard-toothed animal. 

Sau/-roiDs, 8. pl. Lizard-like fishes. 

Sau-rop’-sis, 8. A lizard-eyed animal. 


SAVELOY =siv/-¢-loy”, s. (Corruption of Cer- 
velas.) A kind of saussage. 

To SCAN, Scanpznt, &e. See in Dict. 

SCAN-sSO’-nRI-ALS, $. Climbing birds, an order which 
includes those that have the toes arranged two before 
and two behind. 

SCAPHITE, »ca-fite, 163: #.  Boat-like,—the 
yenerie name of an elliptical chambered shell, 

Sca/-pHotIv, @ Hollow, like a shell,—epithet of a 
hone. [{Anat.] 

SCARABAUS=scai'-d-bé’-is, s. The beetle. 

ScaRr-4-BB"-1-DANS, 8. pl, A family of culeop- 
terous insects, of which the beetle is the type. 


SCHALSIEIN, shil/-stine, [Ger.] s. 
spar. 

SCHEKLIUM. shée/-lé-iim, 8. 
named as being found by Scheele. 
SCHETIC, sket/-ick, 161: a. Habitual, not con- 

stitutiunal. [Med.) 
SCHIAH, shi/-dh, 8. One of the two great divi- 


sions of the Mahoumetan religion, Sunniah being the 
other. The former term indicates thuse who aidnit as 
the legitimate successors of the proplict only the de- 
scendants from his daughter Fatima married to Ali; 
while Sunniah indicates those who revere equally the 
descendants of all the first four caliphs, including Ali, 
who was the fourth. The sect called Schiah prevails 
in Persia; the other, which is considered as the ortho- 
dox, prevails in Turkey. The former term is also 
spelled Shiah; aud the other appears under the furms, 
noah, Soonee, and Sunnie. 


SCHIST, shist, (Ger.| s. A term meaning that 
which may be split, and applied as the name of slaty 
formatiun, Nee the primary schists, as gociss and 
others, cannot split into an indefiuite number of 
parallel laminw.—As au adopted English word, it is 
often spelled Shist. See in Dict. 

Schis-tose’, (-toce, 152,)@. Having a slaty texture. 

SC HIZOPOD, ski’-24-pod, 161: 8. Schizopods 
are a tribe of long-tailed dccapod crustaceans, named 


from thove that bave long slender fiiamentous leys, 
with an appendage that seems tu double their number, 


A lizard-headed 


Table- 


Tungsten, so 


SE- 


giving the notion of feet ditided into many. Schtst 
and Schism, which are less cousisteutly pronounced, 
a e nevertheless related etymulogically to this and the 
Next two Words. 

Scui-zop’-rEx, (ski-, 161.) s.  Slit-wing or slit- 
leaf,—generic name of a fossil plant. 

Scut-zu’-rus, (ski-,) s. Slit or torn tail,—a name 
applied to the fossil fish /abraz. 

SCIAENOID, si-é/-noid, s. Scienotds are o 
family of acanthopteryzian fishes, of a dark or shaduwy 
colour. .Compare with Sciagiaphy, &c., in Diet. 

SCILLITIN, sii/-lé-tin, 2. The bitter principle 
of the bulb of the Sctlia maritima, the sea onion or 


squill of the shops. 
SCINCOID, sing’-coid, 158: s. Scincotds are 


a family of saurian reptiles, of which the Sctacus is the 


type. 
SCISSEL, si./-sl, 114: 8. (Or Scissels.) Clip- 
pings from metal work. Compare with Scissile iu 
tct 


SCITAMINEOUS, si/-t4-min!’-8-iis, a. ‘Tasting 

leasantly,—aromatic. [Bot.] 

SCIURINE, si-0’-rin, s. (Compare with Scingra- 
phy, &e., in Dict., and with Scimnoid above.) Scturines 
are the squirrel tribe, named from their bushy or 
shady tails. 

SCLERANTHUS=shlé-ran/-fhits, 8. (Compare 
with Sclerotic in Dict.) Hard-flower,—the generic 
name of a plant. 

Scie/-no-car’/-pus, 8. 
name of a plant. 

Sci+/-ro-Deums, &. pl, 
of plectoguaths. 

Scue-1n0'-m4, 8. A hard tumour. 

Scie/-ropy-PHvL"-mMi-4, 143: 8, 
the eyes, which Aardens the parts. 

Scie/-no-san/-co-ma4, 8s. A hard fleshy abscess. 

Scie-not’-ics, s. Hardening medicines. 


SCOMBER =skom/-ber, 8. The generic name ot 
the mackerel. ‘ 

Scom’-srr-o1vs, 8 pl. The family of fishes of 
which the genus scumber is the type. 


SCUPIFORM. See in Dict. 


Scor’-I-pxps, s. pl. A tribe of melliferous insects, 
named from those which: have tho heels of the hind 
Jeet furuished with a brush of hairs. 


SCOTER = sko’-ter, 8. A black diving duck. 


SCROBICULATED= rkré.bick/--ld-téd, a. 
Ditched, furrowed, irregularly pitted. [Bot.) 

SCROPHULARIACEOUS, skrol/-d-lire’-¢-8/- 
sh’is, 147,4. Epithet of a natural order of shrubby 
monupetalons exogens, among which are the digitalis, 
the calceolaria, &c. 

SCUTAGE, Scurironrm, &c. 

Scu/-rate, a. Shield-like ; 
scales. 

Scu’-rg, s. An orbicular concave fructifieation in 
some of the lichens, with the edge all round; the 
fructifying sp:ce upon the thallus of a lichen. 

Scu/-r1-BraN’-cHI-ans, (-braing/-ké-@nz, 158, 
161,) 8. pl. An order of hermaphrodite yastropodoug 
mollusks, named from those which have the gills 
covered with a shield like shell. 

Scu/-TI-aErs, (-jerz,) s. pl, A genus of unequal. 
legged cheilupodous myriapads, assimilated to shield- 
bearers, that is, to soldiers, because they prey on whit 
they conquer of other creatures like themselves. 

Scu!-ri-pevs, s. pl. Birds (in a binary system) 
which have the anterior part of the leg covered as with 
a shield by segments of unequal horny rings. 

SE-: A Latin prefix importing off, away, apart, 
whose fuice may be traced in such verbs as to secede, 
to secern, to seduce, to select, The adj. Secure, origi> 
nally meant, apart from care; hence it came to mean, 
apart from danger. 


Hard-fruit,—-the generic 
Hard-back fishes, a genus 


{Med.} 
A disease of 


See in Dict, 
provcted by large 


The sign = is used after mudes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 


Consonants* mish-in, i.e. mission, 165; vizh-in, i. ¢. vision, 169: din, 160: then, 166. 
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SEAVY, séc!-veu, a. Overgrown with rushes, 

SEBUNDY, scb’-iin-déy, s. An irregular native 
soldier employed chiefly on revenue or police daties : 
it is also spelied and Pronounced seb’undee”. [E. Ind.] 

SECALE=sé/-cl'e. 8. The ergot in rye.—This 
is a cistinct word from sea-kail, (otherwise written 
sea -cale and sea-kale,) which is a sort of cabbage. See 
Kail in D-es. 

SECOND, Sxconniny, &e. See in Dict.—Sgcl. 
ON-D4R-Y QMILLS. or Sec!-vn-dar-ies, are those 
large feathers of the wings of birds which arise from 
the bones of the fore-arm. and chiefly frum the 
elbow: Skcl-on-pan. ¥ Rocks are the series above 
the primary, and below the tertiary. 

Szc/-unp, a. Having all the flowers following each 
other, that is, ali turning towards, or leaning the same 
way. 

Sec/-un-dine, 105: s. In botany the second integu- 
ment of the ovule. Sve the word also in Dies. 

SECURI-; Sytiables from the Latin Secnris, a 
hatchet or axe, 

Se-cu’-nI-veus, s. pl. A tribe of hymenopterous 
insects, named from those whose females have a 
hatchet-shaped appendage behind, to dig holes for de- 
positing their eggs. 

SE-cu’-nI-vORM, a. Axe-shaped. 

Sr-cu/-RI-PALps, 8. pi. A family of coleopterous 
insects named from those whose maxillary palps termi- 
nate io a hatchet-shaped joint. 

SEDERUNT =sé-dér/-int. 3. * They have sat ;”” 
a word used substantively in Sc.ttish law to siguity 
Sessions. 

SEGGAR= stp’-yar,s. A sort of clay box iuto 
which earthenware, &c., is placed to Le put into the 
oven for burniny. 

SEID=sé&’-iu, ¢. Descendant of Mahomet. 


SEISMOMETER, siceemém/-¢-te., 106: 8. An 
instrument for measuring the shock of any violent 
motion, as an earthquake. 

SELACIAN, sé-l3/-sh'dn, 147: s. Selacsans 
are a tribe of fishes which include the ray and the 
shark, named from selacus, a species of scaleless fish, 


SEMAPHORE, &e. See in Dict, 

Su/-mxi-or’-1cs, (-mi-, 106.) 8. p/. That part of 
oe which treats of the signs of sickness and of 
tealth. 

SEMI-, &c. See in Dict. 


Sem!-1-4"-n1-4ns, 3. pl. A cect that went half- 
way with the Arians, denying the consubatantiality of 
the Son with the Father, but uot donying the similarity 
of substance. 

Sun’-1-vis!/-rueiy Ry @. Epithet of flowers, the 
Upper part of which resemble half a pipe. 

Sem’. t-pas mare, a. Having the tues no further 
Maced or webbed, than alony their proximal half. 

vol. 

Sem/s-pRt-a"/-G1-ans, 8. pl. A sect differing from 
the Pelagians by maintaining the uecessity of divine 
grace, while they conceive this grace to be obtainable 
by human will. 

Sem/--stri’-4-Tzp, @. Half striated or channelled. 
[Conch.] 

SE’MOULE, +dy-moa’, [Fr.] 170: 8. That which 
is retained in the bolting machine after the fine flour e : 

passed through. and which consists of lane fot exitodes, being pr jected 150 yards further. 

graius of wheat flour, SHRI KK= shrike, & A fierce bird which preys 
SENNIT—sén/-uit, 2. A sort of fut braided cord- | on less birdes and: ater tearing them to pieces, fies 

age used for various purposes by plaiting five or seven their fr.gmeuts on the thorn. . 

rope-yaras tozether —Jt avrees in pronunciation with | SHONT = shint, s. (Contraction of shun tt.) 

Seanight in Dict., aud partially iu derivation. A ety Pea to r Poel: te a principal rail 
SEPIA, sé-pi-d.s. The old name of the cuttle- may be lelt free. ay AY SOrRs. : 

fish. As the nee of a pigment obtained from it, it; SHWAN-PAN, shiwou/. pan, 140: s. A Chines 


SEPTANGULAR, &c. See in Det. 


Sep-rem’-sri- save", ( sép-tdng/-brd-zhd", | Fr.] 
170,) s. Massacre in Paris S=pt, 2, 1792, the agents it 
Which are called Septem brists. 

SEPTUM. See in Dict, under Sepl. 

Sxv/-trci-pan. a. Having the septs divided in. 
two plates at the period of dehiscence. (But.] 

Sze/-tr-vra'-oat, a. Having the septa biokes 
through their middle by the separation of the beck c/ 
the carpels from the centre. { Bot. , 

SERANG=sé-ring’, s, An artillery officer in 

native armies. (E. nd.) 
SERAPH, &c. See in Dict. 
Sen!-4-poine’, (-féne, 163, 170,) s A keyed: 
musical chamber instrument of the organ species, 
adaptei for sacred music. 


SERRATED, or Séxreare, &e. See in Dict. 

Sxr’-RI-corns, 8. Pl A family of coleopterse 
insects, named from those that have serrate ant-tse. 

SERVICE, ser/-viss, ¢. The tree Sorbus, and ss 
fruit. Distinguish between this, and Service under T) 
Serve, in Dict. 

SESAME. See in Dect. 


Ses’-4-moiD, a, Epithet of little bones found & 
the articulatious of the toes or the thumbs, so caild 
frum their supposed resemblance to ecsame seeds. 


SETHIAN, séei/-d Gn, . A Christian heretic o! 


the 2nd century, who believed that Seth and Chins 
were identical. 


SETACEOUS, &c. See in Dict. 


Sx’-ri-cens, 2. pl. A family of lophyropodoas cra 
taceans, named from those that have the supens« 
antcuns or Auras long and cetacevous. 

Se/-rTr-axus, s. pt. A tribe of anellidans. neo 
from those that, like the earth-worm, carry bristies {x 
progressive motion. 

“TI-REME, 8. The leg, serving for an oar, of 1 
natatory insect, fringed with bristles. 

SFUMATO, sfoo-mi?-td, [Ital.] 170: a. smoky 
intentionally misty, as certain styles of painting. 

SGRAFFITO, sgréf’-(é-t3, [Ital] 170: « 
_Scratehed, applied toa species of painting ir whicha 
white overlaid surface is chipped away, s) as to 1om 
the design, from a dark ground underneath. 

SHABRACK =shab/-rick, 8  Cloth-furnitare of 
a troop horse or charger. 

SHANAMAH. shi/-nd-maW, s. The but of 
Kings, the most celebrated of modern Prrsian pues; 
its supposed date, a p. 1000. 

SHAMAN, shd/-mdan,s. A priest of the idolatrom 
religions professed by the tribes of barbarians that 
People Siberia down to the Pacific Ocean. These 
people believe in a deity, but attribute the immeia 
Rovernment of the world to secondary gods benevolest 
and malevolent; and they dread death because they 
expect herealter to be more wretched than now. 

SHEKINAH, shéck’&-ndh, [Hebrew.] & Di- 
Vine presence. 

SHIAH, See Schiuh in Supp. 

SHRAPNELeshrip/-nal, a and a. Epithet or 

uame of a shell, (from the name of the inventor.) 

filled with a quantity of musket balls, aud fired from 
gull, mortar, or howitzer, the balls, when the shell 


is commonly pronounced sep’-é 4. abacus. 3 
Se!-vi-na"-ceous, (-sh'tis, 147,) a. Pertaining | SIERRA, sd-ér/-rd, [Span.] «. A chain of kits 
to the cuttle-fish tuibe. SILENACEOUS, si’-lé-na/-sh’ds, 147: a. Epi- 


The schemes entire, and the Princip'es to which the nwolers refer, precede the Uictionary, 


Vowels: gate!-way: chip’-man: pd-p&/: ltw: BHOd: jm, ie. yew, 55: a, t, 1, &c. mute, 171. 
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SKO 


thet of an order of polypetalous exogens, has ing oppo- 
site undivided leaves, and a siem with tumid nodes. 
Most of them are weeds, but the garden }iok, clove 
Picotee, and others, belong to it, which are cultivated 
for their beautiful fluwers. 


SILHOUETYHE, sil//-v0-ét’, s. and a. Name or 
epithet of a method of drawing likenesses in shadow, 
from tbe name of the improver. 

SILURIAN, si-lare/-4-an, a. Belonging to Silu- 
ria, but sometimes applied in geology to distinguish 
rocks otherwise called wansition rocks. 

SILURIDAN, si-lor’/-é-dan, 8. Siluridans are 
a tamily of fishes. of winch the silurus is the type, that 
have a naked skin, or largo osseous plates, ee aro 
wanting in true scales. 

SIMONIAN, si-mo’-né-dn, s. A follower of 
Simon Magus, the fatherof the Gnosties, whose system 
was a medley of Plitonism, Christianity, and heathen 
fables. He taught thatall things are emanations from 
the divine essence, but man is the most remote of intel- 
lizent beings; aud beiug mixed up with matter which 
is at an iulinite distance from the fountain of light, is 
therefore mingled with its sluggish and Malignant 
qualities ; that the intention of philosophy is to deliver 
man from his thraldom to matter, and 1estore him to 
the source whence he spring 3 and that, tll this be 
accompli-hed, his suul must be suljicted to transmi- 
gration —Fcr Simonians of modern times, see Saint- 
Simonites in Supp. 

SIMPLICIMANE, sim-pliss/-é-mdne. 8.  Sim- 
plicimares, or simple-handed beetles, are a tribe of cata. 
boids, named from those in which the male has the two 
anterior tarsi dilated. 

SIPHON. See in Vict.—Si/-pnon, in zoology, 
is applied as the name of a memi:ranone or calcareous 
tube, traversing the septa and interior of a shell. 

Si’-rHon-ap’'-ren-Ans, 163; s. An order of 
insects named from those apteruas that have the mouth 
in form of a siphon. 

S.-rHon’-1-vERS, & pl. An order of cephalopods 
named from those that have a siphon within a poly- 
thalamous shell. 

S./ phon-it!’-er-ous. 87: a. Bearing the generic 
characteristic of a siphon. 

Sv’-ryon-o-Braw’-cnr-ares, — (-b Ane’-ké-ates, 
153, 161,) s. pl. An order of gastropods named from 
thuse whose gills terminate in a tuft, or in a siphon. 

Si-PHos'-o-PHonrs, &. pl. An order of acalephans 
having no central diyestive cavity, but tubes unly. 

Si- puon!-o-stomMEs, 8. pl. A family of crustaceans 
named from those that have a siphon-shaped mouth. 
Si’-pHo-rgin" TANS, (-110/-yanz, 164, 146,) s. pa. 
A tribe of swimming-binds, named frum those that 

have austrils prominant aud tebuar. 

Sif rnun-c.e, (-fing-kl, 158, 101,) s. (Or 
Si’-pun-cle.) A little siphun,—applied as the name 
ofa hole, as if bored by a gimblet, that runs throuvh 
the internal compartments of many shells. 


SIRDAH =sei’-ddh,s. Captain ; leader. (E. Ind.) 

SIRENE=bsi-renc’, s. An instrument for deter- 
mining the velocity of serial vibration corresponding 
to the differeut pitches of musical sounds. 

SISTRUM=sis/-tiiim, 8. A kind of cymbal. 

SIVA, sé/-vd, s. The avenging deity of the Hine 
doos. 

S1'-v4-Tvy/-pg-uM, &. An extinct animal whose 
oo have been found in the Sub-Himalaya moun- 
tains. 

SKEET=skéte, s. A sort of long scoop used to 
wet the deck or sides ofa ship, or the sails, &c. 


SKOLEZITE = sco/-le-zite, & A mineral that, 
when heated with the blow pipe, shrinks into worm- 
like contortions. It would be better spelled with c in- 
stead of the & before o. 

SKORODITE=scor!-}-dite, «. An arseniate of 
iron, that, when heated, smells like garlic. See the 
remark at the previous word. 


SPA 
SKORZITE= scor’-zite, s. 


from Skorzn. 

SKUNK. scingk, 158: 8. An animal of the 
weasel kind which defends itself by emitting an intole- 
rable odour, 

SLOAM=sldam, 8. Layer of clay in coals. 

SLOT=slét, s. A séit or aperture in a machine to 
admit another part. 

SOF, s0'-feu, 3. A dervis. [Pers.] 

So/-fism or Su/-fiem, (s50-f1zm.) 8. The doctrines 
of the Sofis, which inculcate contemplation and repose, 


" a means of gaining the re-union of the soul with 

the deity. 

SOI-DISANT, swA/id-zong’”, [Fr.] 170: a. 
Self-called. 

SOIKEK, swir/-ray, [Fr.] 170; 8. Evening 


rty. 

SOLANACEOUS, s/-ld-na/’-sh'iis, 147: @. 
Epithet of a natural order of herbaceous or shrubby 
exozens which include the Solanum or deadly night- 
shade, and henliiue, mandrake, tobacco, stramonium, 
the potato, the tomato, &e. 

So-1.a/-N1 4, 8 ‘The nctive principle of tho woody 
night shade. 

SOLDU =38)'-u\d, 8. A money of acconnt in Italy 
equal to about a halfpenny. 

SOLEN. See in Dict.—So!-1En is also the name 
ofa tube-like machine, frequently called a cradle, in 
which a broken limb is placed. 

So’-.gn-a!-ckans, (-sh’anz, 147,) 8, ph A 
family of dimyary bivalve mollusks, of which tho 
Solen or razor shell is the type, distinguished by the 
great lenyth of their respiratory tnbes. 

So’-Len-oip, 8 A small electrical current which 
returns into itself, ; 

SOLFANARIA, s83l/-fd-nar’/-¢-4, 170: «. <A 
sulphur mine. 

So1/-p4-TaR/-4, 8. A semi-extinct volcano, named 
from the Solfaterra near Naples. 

SOMMEIL, sim/-mail, [Fr.] 170: #. Sleeps— 
but applied to a grave air in old serious operas, as in- 

ducing sleepiness. 

SON N EE. See Sunniah in Supp., and explained 
at Schiah also in Supp. 

SUODRA = 806d’-rd, 8. The lowest of the pure 
Hindoo Castes. The word may be met with under the 
form Sudder, which see in Supp. 

To SOPORATE, See in Dict.—To So-pitx’, 
is to render dormant in (Scotch) law. Hence, So-pi’- 
ting, pt. and s. [W. Scott: Bride of Lammermoor.| 

soRUs= pore’-iis, s. (Pl. So/-ri.) A henping 
up, an accumulation ; it is applied asa name to the 
fructification of ferns. 

SOTHIC=soff’-.ck, a, Epithet of the Egyptian 
year, so called from Sothis, the duy-star, at whose heli- 
acal rising it commenced. 

SOUTHCOTTIAN. sowth’.cdt-ydn. 146; 2% A 
follower of Juhuuna Southcott, a Christian fanatic who 
died in 1814, having persuaded many that she hada 
divine mission, and that, iu her 65th yenr, just before 
she died, she was about to give birth to the Shiloh. 

SPADIX. See in Dict. A Spa!-vix isa pecu- 
liar stalk, being au axis closely covered with sessile 
flowers, and enclosed in a spathe. See Araceous in 
Supp. 

Spa-uic’-eous, (-dish’-‘iix, 147,) a. (See also in 
Dict.) Kesembling a spadix. 

Spa/-ui-cose”, 152: a. Having a coloured spathe, 
and flowers either quite naked, or provided with only 
rndimentary scales. 

SPADROON =spd-drddn’, s. A cut-and-thrust 
sword, lighter than a broad sword. 

SPAROID=spa.-oid, 8. Sparoids are a tribe of 
acauthopterygian fishes, of which the spar’as is the 


A variety of epidcte 


type. ; . 
SPASM, &c. See in Dict.—Spas-now/-o-ay, is 
a treatise on, or the doctrine of, s.asms. 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants ; m'sh-iin, i.e. mission, 165: vizh-iin, t. e. vision, 165: wins 166: thén, 166. 
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STE 
To SPECIALIZE. See in Dict. under Species, 


Special, &c. To Spec’-tal-ize, o.a. (In addition to the 
meaning given ia Dict.,) to reduce from a mure general 
signification,—the opposite of, Zo Generalize. 

Spec’-i-al/-i-za!-fion, s The act of reducing, or 
the state of being reduced, from a more general signi- 
fication,—the oposite of Generalization. (PF. S. Mill.) 

Svs-cir’-1c. See in Dict.—Spr-cir’-ic Grav’. 
I-T Y, is the weight of the matter of which any body 
is composed, compared wi:h that of pure distilled water 
at 60° Fah., assumed as a standard. 

SPEISS, spice, [Ger.] s. An impure metallic sub- 
stancr, being a sort of regulus of bismuth. 

SPENCEAN =spéu'-sé-dn, a. Pertaining to, 
or proceeding from, one Spence, who, among the plau- 
sible theories consequent on the example of the French 
Revolution of the last eentury, proposed that the Bri- 
tish government should buy up and redistribute the 
lands of the whole country. 

SPHYGMICS, stig/-ntcks, 163: s. pl. That 

rt of medicine which treats of the pulse. 

SPIRAL, &c. See in Dict. 

Spi!-ri-vers, s. pl. Extinct palliobranchiate mol- 
lusks, bearing a shell with spiral apnendaves. 

Spi/-no-11ns, 109: s. pl. A family of dibranchiate 
erune opous, which have a spiral, discoid, chambered 
shell. 


! 
SPONDYL. See in Dict.—Spon/-pyus, or 
spindle-fishes, are a genus of iestaceans, comprehending 
the spring-oy ster. 
SPONGE, &e. Seein Dict. 
Spon’-ai-x, (spiin!-jé-é [Lat.] 169,) s. pl. The 
zoophytes which fourm the varieties of sponge. 
Svon/-Gi-¥orM, a. Having the form of sponzia. 
Svon/-ai-oLe or Spon/-ge-let, s. The lax cellular 
tissue and mucus situated at the extremities of roots, 
and having the property of absurbing fluid. 


SPORADICAL, Sporavzs. See in Dict. 

Spork, s. The reproductive bodies of asexual or 
eryptozamic plints, differing from seeds io not being 
gencrated by impregnation. 

Spor/-ule, 109: 8. A spore. 

STABLE, Srasu.isH, &c. See in Dict. 

Sra/-Bat-Ma"-rEr, 169: s. The name of a hymn 
in the Roman church, taken from the first two words, 
which are Latin, and mean ‘* The mother stood.” 

STAG, &c. See in Dict.—A Sraa, in the money- 
market, is a cant term applied to a gamiling specula- 
tor, who obtains shares in promising undertakings 
without money tv meet calls for deposits, and only in. 
tending to sell at a premium. 


STALWORTYTH. See in Dict. 

StaL/-want, a. Large of make, speaking of the 
human frame or limbs. It is in Scotland that the word 
has acquired this form und deflection of meaning. 

STAPHYLOMA, stif’-e-lo’-md, 163: 8. A 
disease of the eye-ball, which swells ull, in shape, it 
often resembles a grape. 

STAROST= stir/-dst, s. A Polish title consequent 
on the grant of a certain estate for life. 


To STARVE, &c. See in Dict.—Sran-va! TION, 
is a trivial word derived from the verb, but in very 
common, aud, at present, good we. It siznifies the 
stite or condition oF starving. 

STATE, &e. See in Dict. | 

_ Stal-ru-Qvo"”’, or In-Sta!-ru-Quo-an/-Tk-Bew- 
LUM, a.,§&.,orad. A latin phrase. implying the state 

revious toa war, and opposed, in diplomatics, to the 
ti Pussidetis. It is often used colloquially in the ge- 
neral sense of, previous state. 

STAUROLIIE. | See in Dict. 

Stau!-no-Tipk, #. The prismatic garnet. It is a 
silicate of alumina and lime with the oxides of iron 
and manganese. 

See in Dict. 


STEARINE, &c. 


STU 


Srr-ar!-ic, 88: a. Epithet of the acs, whos 
proper designation is Stearine. 

Sre/-ar-op’-ren, 4. Camphor,—one of the priv 
ciples arising from the separation of the volatile ol 
two trees. 

STEEP, &c. See in Dict. 

To Srexp, v. a. To dip into; whence to soak, ts 
imbue: It is doubtful, however, whether the verb isa 
etymological relatiun of the adjective. 

STEGANOGRAPHY. See in Dict. 

Srea-an/-o-pops, 92: s. pf. A family of sex 
ming birds, named fiom those that have covered fect, 1 
all the four toes connected by the same web. 

STELLAR, &c. See in Dict. 

Stel/-lu-lar, a. Star-like. 

STxu-Lex’.1-DANS, 8. pl. The family of the sir 


fishes. 

STENOGRAPHY. See in Dict. 

Sren/-g-1.y""-rrans, a. pl. Con/racted-sheath cree 
tures,—the genetic name of a family of insects, wine 
sheath becomes narrow at the posterior part of the bui,. 

STEREUGRAPHY, &c. See in Diet. 

Srer’-g1.-MIn"-rHI-ans, 92: 8. pl. Solid intes- 
tmal worms,—the generic name of such is are eo 
posed of a solid parenchymatous substance. 

Ste/-n1-or-o-mY, 8. (See in Dict.) This wod # 
further nsed to siguify the art of representing the se 
tions of solids. 

STHENIC=xthén’-tck, a. Epithet of diseue 
which arise from increased (strengthened) actin. a 
Onposed to asthenic diseases, or those from debiiny. 

STILPNOSIDERITE, _ stilp/-néz-é-der:”-1 
151: 8. Shining tron-stone, a sub-species of hydrate o! 
iron. 

STIPE. See in Dict.—A Sripe. more sccunte:t, 
is the stalk of any thing exce;t ofa leaf, or of a Maser; 
but the stalk of a feru is not excepted. 

Sti’-pi-tate, a. Elevated on a stipe. — 

STOCHIOMETRY., stdck/-8-cm//-€-trey. 167: 
s. The geometry of chemical elemeuts. 

STOMATA=stdm’-d-td, 92: s. pf,  Moaths, he 
plural of stuma, a Greek word, applied as a namet 
the breathirg pores in plants: the torm in the sivzia 
is, agan English word, Sto’mate, which is defiued asa 
minute hole in a leaf through which respuauca 4 
supposed to be carried on. 

Stom/-4-Pows, «. pl. An order of crustaceans named 
from those in which the feet, which are near te 
mouth, and called maxillary feet, are like the 5: 
four thoracic feet. 


STRAMONY, strim/-A-ndy, 8. Thorn-apple. 


STRATARITHMETRY, stras’-d-.ja//-me-try 
s. (Compare Strategy, &c., in Dict.) The art of dra 
ing up a certain number of men in an army; als. the 
art of expressing the number of men in any geomet’ 
cal figure. 

STRELITZIA, strél-t/-zd.4,  s. 
plant, having orange and blue flowers. 

STREPSITERAN =strép-sit!-~ér-an, s. Sirep- 
siterans, or twisted-winged creatures, are an order f 
insects named from having rudimental elytra, as #0 
in the form of twisted shells. 

STRIGIL=strid’-yMl, 2. 
pare with Strigment in Dict. 

STROMBULIFORM, 
Shaped like a top. (Geol } 

STROPHKE. See in Dict. : literully, a tum. 

Srro!/-pyi-o-LaTe’, a. Having little fungous ¢% 
erescences going rouad the hilum. [Bot.} 

STRUTHIOUS, strdo/-thé-iis, 109, 120: a, Fpi- 
thet of birds, of which the ostrich (Struthio) is U* 
type, that use their wings to assist in ruaning. 

STUPUSE=sti-poed, 152: 4. Having a taft of 
hairs on the middle, or at the end. ([Bot.) 

STURIONAN, sto/-ré-5-ndu, s.  Sturionan 


A musaceoe 


A flesh-ecraper. (oor 


strom-ba’-lé-furm, *% 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numb rs refer, precede the Dictionary. 
Vowels: gate’-way: chip’.m&a: pd-p# : law: ood : 500, te. x0. 55: a, 1, &e. mude, 171. 
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SUN 

are a family of cartilaginons fishes, of which the stur- 
geon (Sturio) is the ty pe. 

STYLE, &c. See in Dict.—Srytr, literally, is a 
columa. 

Svve/ysi7e, & =A monk that took up his abode at the 
top of a culumn. 

Sti/-Lo-cat-mal-ic, a. Epithet of figures, as eary- 
atives, that ornamentally serve for culumas. 

Sry/-1.0-Ba1e, 8 The uninterrupted base below a 
range of columns. 

SUB-: See in Dict. | 

Sun-sra’-cnt-ans, (-ké-Gnz, 161,) 8. pl. An 
order of malacopteryyzious fishes named from those 
that have the r tins wader and between, or a little in 
frout of the pectoral tins; literally, uuder their arms. 

Sup!-car-11-L.4G//-1-Novs, 64: @ Not consisting 
entirely of cartilage ; not decidedly cartilaginons. 

Sun’-com-PressED”, (-prést, 143,) a. Not fully 
compressed. 

Sus!-con-vorm’-4-BLE @. Not quite conformable. 

Sus-con/-1-cat, a. Not quite conical. 

Sus-cu./-rra-TED, a. In some degree colter- 


enepets that is straight on one side, and curved on the 
other. 


Sus!-cy-Lin-pri-caL, a. Not filly cylindrical. 
Sus/-p1-1.4/-rep, @ Not quite dilated, 
Sun!-e-Lon”-aate, 158: a. Not having the full 
elongation. 
Sup/-cu-Lat’/-1-nowus, a. 
Sup/-ar-ner-tc, a. 
teristics of the genus. 
Sus/-a1.o-nosy”, 152: a. Not quite globose. 
Susp-Lir’-To-R4L, a. Under the shores. 
Sus/-or-sic/’-u-Lar, @. Not quite oibicular. 
Sus-o!-y41, a. Not quite oval. 
Sus/-prn-tan’/-Gu-Lan, 158, a. 
pentangul.r. 
Sus/-po-Lyu!-0-N4L, a. 
with the polygonal species. 
SUBULATE, See in Dict. 
Su-Bou/-1.1-corns, 8. pl. A family of ueuropierous 
insects named from those that have awl-shaped horns, 
Su-uu/-Li-patrs, a. pl. A section of curaboid 


beetles, named from those that have awl-shaped palps or 
feelers. 


To SUCK, Suction, &e. 
Suc-10/-81-Al., a. 

_M-ous, is the same. 
Suc-to/-rs-ans, s. pl. A tribe of cartilaginous fishes, 


named from those that, like the lamprey, have a suc- 
torial mouth. 


SUDDER, sd0d/-er, a. Head, chief, principal: it 
is also often the spelling of Soudra, which see in Supp. 
(E. Ind.) 

To SUFFER, Surrenance, &c. See in Dict.— 
A Sur"-vier-ANcE-WuHarr’, is one at which fo- 
reign exports are suffered, by the Commissioners of the 
Customs, to Le landed. 

SUFFETE=siil’-féte, 8. A Carthaginian magis- 
trate or consul. [Antiq.]} 

SUFISM, s00’-fizm, s. 
Mahometan relivion. 

SULPHATE, Sutpuur, &c. See in Dict. 

Su /-pHo-cy-an/-0 GEN, & Literally, the genera- 
et sul’-pho-cy-aan”-ic acid,—another name for the 
acid. 

Sui/-pHo-cy!!-4-N1DE, 8. 
cyanogen. 

Sut!-pHu-NaPH-THAL”-1c, 143: 
sulphuric acid aud naphthalin. 

Sut/-pro-si-nap!-1-sin, (-2¢-mip!-é-zin, 151,) «. 
A crystallizable substance obtained from mustard seed. 

oe NUD, sd6n/-id,s. A charter or patent. ([E. 

od. } 


Not fully gelatinous. 
Not having all the charac- 


Not decidedly 


Not quite assimilating 


See in Dict. 


Adapted for sucking. Suc-to’- 


The monachism of the 


Compound of sulphur and 


A compound of 


TAC 


SUNNIAH, sdou. dan, &. 
Schish in Supp. 

SUPER-: See in Dict. 

Su/-pen-Bi-pan’/-Tiknt, (-pai!-sh'ént, 147,) . 
A number that divides another number nearly, but not 
exactly into two parts, leaving something over, after 
the parts are equalized. 

Sul-ren-co-Lum!-ni-a/-TIon, 8. The placing ot 
one order im architecture above another, as in the Coli- 
seum at Rome. 

Su/-per-pat!!.TIENT. 8. The proportion which one 
number bears to another, when one contains the other 
ouce, and some aliquot part; as one and two thirds, 
one and three fourths, 

SURTURBRAND=sur’-tur-brand, s. A brown 
coal from Iceland, less compact than jet. 

SWEDENBORGIAN, swé’-dén-boi”-jé-an, s. 
A follower of Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish noble- 
man who died 1772, and a believer with him in the 
power of seeing spiri ually, and holding conversations 
with spiritual heings. 

SWITCH. See in Dict.—A Switcn, in a rail- 
road, is an addition to a rail, by which the carriage is 
turned off to nnother rail. 

SYMPIESOMETER, sim’. pi-d-zim/-é-ter,151: 
8. A meusurer by means of compression, being an in- 
strument to ascertaio the weight of the atmosphere by. 
the compression of a column of gas. 

SYN-: See in Dict. 

Sys-cat’-r-Goi!-B-MaT-1C, a. 
Categorematic in Supp. 

Srvn-can/-pous, 120: a. 
solidated, (Bot ) 

Syn-cui/-nai, a. Inclining with, or having the 
same direction. (Geol.] 

Syn-cRE?’-1c, @. (Compare with Syncratic in 
Dict.) Blending different schvols of learning or phi- 
losophy. 

Syn'-cre-tism, (sing/-crd-tizm, 158, 151,) s. 
Eclectic learning or philos»phy. 

Syn-pac’-TyLS, s. pl. A tribe of perchers, named 
from those which have the external aud middle tve 
untied as far as the second joint. 

Syn/-E-PY, 8. The interjunction of words in ultering 
the clauses of sentences. 

Syn-£ic/-Gist, a. A Lutheran that holds the neces- 
sity of man’s will workiug with God's, iu order that 
grace may be effectual. 

Syn-Gna/-ri-Ans, (sing-, 158.) 8. pl. A family 
of Jophobranchiate fishes named from those in which 
the lengthened jaws are united by a surrounding inte- 
gument so as to form a tubular mouth 5 the type of the 
family is the pipe fish. A similar name has been given 
to an order of myriapodous insects. 

Syn-7THER!-mAL @. Having the same degree of 
heat. 


TABASHEER=tab/-d-shéer, 2. A deposit of 


silica which is found in the huliow stem of the bamboo. 


TABELLION, td-bel/-yon, 146: 8. A registrar, 
secretary, or notary, under the Roman empire, or in 
France during the old monarchy. 

TABLE, &c. See in Dict. 

Tap’-1.E40x, (tab’-lo, [Fr.] 170,) 8 Pictorial 


representations : Tab/-leaux-vi-vans", (-vé-vong’,) 
are littng representations, in which persons are grouped 
as in sume picture. 

Ta’/-p1.£-LANv, 101: s. Continued plains with 
steep acclivities on every side. 

TABORITE=tab’-d-rite. 8. The Juborites were 
Bohemian reformers that suffered persecution in the 
15th century, named from Tabor, a ree or fortress 
where they encamped during a of their struggles. 
See Calixtine in Shop: ~ 

TACHOMETER, td-kom’-€.ter, 161: 2. Speed- 


measurer,—a contrivance for indicating minute varia- 


See explained at 


See explaiued at 


Having the carpels con- 


The sign — is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: wish-in, i. ¢. mission, 165: vizh-in, é.e. vision, 165: thin, 186: thén, 166. 
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TEE 


tions im the velocity of machines. Compare with Ta- : 


chygraphy tn Dict. 

Tacn!-y-pr0!//-m1-AN8, 8. pi. A family of wading 
birds named from their swiftness im running. The 
name is also given to a family of swift-running Saurian 
reptiles found in the Indian islands and China, the 
type animal, in both cases, being called Tach”’-y-dro’- 
mus. The name is further given to a family of dipte- 
rous insects. 

TANIOID, té/-né-oid, 8. Tanioids ae a family 
of acanthopterygian fishes named fiom their being dike 
a@ ribbon ; the same name is also applied to tape-worms. 

TAGLIACOTIAN, til/-yd-co”-sh’dn, 146, 147: 
a. Invented or published hy the Venetian surgeon 
Tagliacotius, 1593.) being tho epithet of an operation 
for restoring a lost nose, 

TAIL, Taitcace. See in Dict, 

Tait/-zer, 8. 
the legal course of succession by substituting an arbi- 
\rary one. 

TALAPOIN =tal’’-d-po'-In. 8. A Siamese bonze. 

TALED=ta’-led, s. A habit worn by the Jews of 
old, particularly when they said their prayers in public. 

TALOOK=td-laok/, s. A portion of country in- 
ferior to a zeminodary. [E. Ind.] 

Ta-took!-dar, 8. The holder ofa talook. (E. Ind.] 

TALUS=tw-liisx, 5. (Or Ta/ind.) A battening, 
or thick slope accumulated at the foot of a ruck, or 
roade at the a of a wall to strengthen it. Also, the 
name of one of the Lones of the ankle. 


TANYSTOME, tan/-éy-stéme, 8. Tanystumea 
are a family of dipterous jnsecis, named from those 
which project or stretch forth the muuth by means of a 
proboscis. 

TARDY, Tanrviazavous, Xe. See in Dict. 

‘Var!-di-grades, s. pl. A family of edentate mam- 
mals comprehending the sloth. 

TARSAL=tar-s@l. 8. (See Tarsus in Dict.) 
Belonging to the tarsus or tarse. 

Tarse, a. The collection of small bunes in a mam- 
mil between the tibia and metatarsus: in a bird, it 
sometimes means the third segment of the leg, which 
is rarely fleshy or feathered: in an insect. it means the 
aggregate of minute joints which constitute the Ofth 
principal segment of the leg or foot. 


TARTAR, Tautrare, &c. Sce in Dict. 
Tar’-rno-vin/-1c, a. Epithet of an acid composed 
of tartaric acid combined with the vlements of ether. 


TATTA=tit!-td, s. A bamboo trellis to a window 
ora door, over which water is made to trickie to cool 
the entering air. [E. Ind.} 

TAUROCOL=taw'-rb-cdl, 2 (Compare with 
Taurus, &e., in Dict.) A yluey substance made from 
bull's hide. 

TAUTO.- : Initial syllables from the Greek 7awtos, 
the same. Sce Tautoligy, &c., in Dict. 

Tau!-ro-canonr, 161: 8. A curve line of such 
property that a heavy body descending along it by the 
action of gravity, will always arrive at the lowest point 
in the same time, wherever iu the curve it may Legin 
to full. 

Tau-tuch!-ro-nous, 87, 120: @. Arriving at the 
same time; having the property of the tautochrone. 


TAXICORN, ticks/-é-corn, s. Taricurns are a 
family of coleopterous insects, named from those whose 
antenne® or Aorns gradually increase as a yew-tree 
spreads. 

“TECT-: A syllable from the Latin Tectus, covered. 
Compare with Tectonic in Dict. 

Tre’-ri-pran’-cul-aTes, (-bring/-ké-Ates, 158. 
61,) s. pl. An order of mollusks having covered 
breathing apertures. 

Treor’-s.y, ad. Covertly. (Obs) 

Trel-rit-CRs, s. pl.’ The feathers of a bird which 
cover the quill feathers and uther parts of the wing. 


TEE-TOTALLER = tée-to’-tal-ler, 2. (Tee, 


A deed in Scottish law that cuts off 


TET 


site name of the letter, is an abbreviation for Traps 
ance.) One who makes a vow of total tempersoey. ix 
Contradistinction to those of the Temperance Nciety 
who vow abstinence from spirituous liquors, bat at 
from the moderate use of beer or wine. Heney, Tee 
to’ tal-ism ; and hence, again, Tee-to’-tal-ist, tbe nase 
as Tee-to’-tal-ler. : 
TKINDS. té&niz, s. pl. Tithes. [Scot.] 
TELAMONES, tél//-d-m&/-néez, 8. pl. Figur 
of men supporting entablatures, as Caryatides of women. 
See Persiaas in Supp. 
TELEOSAUR=tél”-ddb-sdur’, 2. (08 Tele 
sau”-rus.) A fossil saurian named as being pefr, 
because the vertebra are united by flat surfaces, 10st-2d 
of by ball and socket joints, as iu the Gavial Coa- 
pare with Teleology in Dict. 
TENABLE, Trnacy, &c. See in Dict.—Tor- 
Acg, in the game of whist, is the state of holdiog the 
first and third best cards, and beiny inst player. 
TENNY, tén’-ndy, % Ora. Red and yellow, or. is 
lines, diagonals from dexter to siuister traversed iy 


PNea Her.) 

TENREC=tén’-1éck, 8. 9 A small insectixeros 

nadruped of Madagascar, allied to the hedge hoz. 

TENT =te.1 a. Epithet, from its deep red /ia/, 
of a very sweet Spanish wine. 

TENTACLE, tén’-td-cl, 101: #. A feeler of u 
aime such as the polype: the Latin form is, Tex. 
ulum. 

Ten-tac/-u-la-ted, a. Fitted to stretch out. 

TENUITY, &c. See in Dict, 

Ten!-v-rvas!-crare, (-fish’-y Ate, 147,) a. Having 
slight bunds. [Nat. Iis.] 

Ten!-u-/-rus/-riab, a. 
bills. 

Ten’-u-i-ros"-teis, 8. pi. 


birds. 

TEPHRAMANCY, tef-rd-min/-céy, 87: 4. 
Divination by the ashes on which the victim had lx) 
consumed in sacrifice. [Autiq.] 

TERAPH, tér’-af. 163: 2. (In the pl, Ter-« 

him.) Supposed by some to be an idol, by others 
be a charm or Smale and by others to be a first bw 
child killed by the Jews, and devoted to their peculia! 


rites. 

TERTIAN, &c. See in Dict. —Tegr’-ris, are 
the feathers on the posterior projecting part of a bird's 
Wing, nearest the junction with the body. 

Trr'-24-Ri-mA, (tert!-2d-rée!-md. [ Ital.] 170.) 5. 
Verse with triple rhyme, the first line rhyming with 
the third, the second with the fourth. the fifth with the 
seventh and ninth; and then the eizlt with the firsts 
a couplet only. 


y 
Ter-zxrt’-ro, (tert-26./14, [Ital.] 170,) s. Cor 


Having long and slexdéer 


A tribe of insessoru 


position in three parts 
To TESSELLATE, &c. See in Dict. : 
Tss’-8u-L4R, a. Having, or regarding, reyuat 


sides. (Crvystal.] 

TEST=tént, s. (Or Testa: the etymological 
relationship to Test, in Dict. is obscure.) The skio of 
a seed. (Bot.] 

Test’-4-CEL, 8. A little shell, applied as the geve 
ric name of a slug which is furni-hed with a dimiax 
tive shell that forms a shield to the heart, 

TETRAD, &c. See in Dict. 

Tx1’-R4-vite, 8. A person in some way remarkabie 
with regard to the number four,—as being born in the 
JSourth mouth,—as reverencing sour persons in the Ged: 
head,—or as looking upon suer to be a mystic numl«r- 

Te-rrav!-v-ay, # Four discourses or composi- 
Cone a plied to the four dramatic pieces required fr 
composition when a poet sunght scenic honoun # 
ancient Athens. 

Ter’-ra Pia, s. A Bible with different translations 
in foer columns, as the Hexapla was one vith six. 

Tx-riar-neu-Mo"!-N1-4Nn8, 8. pl. A section 


The echomea cntire, and the principics to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary, 
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THI 


spiders, nanicd from those that have four pulmonary 
SACs. 

Te-rrapv/-rers, 8. p’. Insects with four wings; 
fossil fishes having fuur fins. 

Ts-rrap/-torg, s. A noun declinable only in 
Jour cases. 

Ter’-ro-pon, #. (For Tetra-odon.) Four-toothed 
creature,—n fish of the brauchiostegous order named 
from the form of its bony jaws. 

TETRAO=tét’-rd-d, s. A bird of the gallinaceous 
kind of a great many species. 

TETRAPLA, Terrovon, &c. See above under 


Tetrad. S 
TETTIGONIAN, tét/-té-gv/-nd-an, 8. Tetti- 
gontans are a section of hemipterous insects, of which a 
surt of grasshopper called Zettigunia is tie type. 
TEUTHIDAN, to/-tid-dan, s. Teuthidans are 
a family of dibranchiate cephalopodous fishes, of which 
the Teuthus or calamary is the ty pe. 
THALASSIOPHYTE, #4-ids’--d-4-fite, s. A 


plant born uf the sea,—a marine plant. 


THALIDAN =#h4-li’-dan, s. Thalidane are a 
tribe of tunicaries, which are mollusks, and of which 
the genus Thait’a is the type. 

THALLITE=A/il-lit, s. A mineral, otherwise 
called epidote, &c.; aod which is also called Thallus. 

TuHautus, &. The leafy part of a lichen; the umion 
of stem and leat both in lichens, and in some other im- 
perfect plants. See also the previous word. 

THEATINE, thé/-d-tin, 105: s. One of a re- 
ligious order founded in 1524 by Cajetan of Thiene. 

THECA=#eé'-cd, 8. A repository,—specially, the 
case which contains the sporules of flowerless plants. 
{ Bot.) 

Tux!'-co-pac’-TYLs, 8. pl. Night-lisards, charac- 
terized by having the subdigital seales divided bya 
groove or repusttery, into which the claw cay be drawn 
back. 


Txx!-co-vonTS, gs. pl. Extinct lacertian reptiles, 
having the teeth placed in distinct sockets. 
The!-co-don!-to-sau//-rus, s. An extinet chamber- 
toothed lizard. 
Tur'-0-sTomes, s. pl. Insects having suctorious 
mouths reposited in a sheath. 
THEOCRACY, &c. See in Dict. 
Tux-0c!-R4-SY, 8. A mingling of the son! with 
God by means of contemplation. This is a distinct 
word from Theocracy, though the prefix is the same, 
and the whole word is the same to the ear. 
THe"-o-man’-cy, 87: 8 Divination through a 
god, as presumed in the ancient oracles. 
Tax!-o-Pas!-cHiTR, (-kite, 161,) #. One who 
held, or was accused of holding, that all the three per- 
sons of the Godhead suffered on the cross. 
Tux!-o-PHI-Lan"-rHRro-PisT, 163: 8. A name 
(lover of men by, or through God,) assumed in the 
ormation of a society at Paris during the firat revolu- 
tion, of which the religion was deism, and the service 


coldly fanciful. 
Tut-opn’-4-NY, 163: 2. Manifestation of God 
by actual appearance. 


THERMAL, &c. See in Dict. 

Tuer'-mo-E’-Lec-TRIc’-1-ry, (-trise’-d-tey,) 2. 
Electricity developed by heat. 

THRR’-MO-sTAT, & A_ seif-acting apparatus for 

remulaion temperature, so that the Aeat shall stand 

only up to a certain deyzree. This is also called a 

Thermocrat, as governing the heat. 

THESIS, Tugticat. See in Dict. 

TaEtE,s. Anordinary citizen in ancient Athens.— 
one merely placed among the free-men, with no other 
distinction. 

THIRD, &c. See in Dict.—TaiRv’-1nGs are 
the third part of the corn growing on the ground 
at the death of a tenant, due to the lord as a heriot. 


TME 


Tuirp!-pen-NnY, is the third part of fines, &e. 
arisiny from law-suits. 


THOM AAN =tih-m0-an, 8. (Or Th'-mite.) 
We must distinguish a Thomist (see in Dict.) anda 
Thomewan or Thomite; the latter being one of an 
ancieut church of Christians estabhished oa the Malabar 
coast, and thought to have been founded by St. Thomas. 

THUG=2by, s. One of a body of men iz. India, 
who make assassination their busiuess, and esteem the 
act sacred: their mode is to take their victim unex- 
pectedly, and strangle him: after death they rob their 
prey. They were known of, but uot fully discovered 
till 1831, shen Many native princes were Lund impli- 
cated in their principles. The profession or principle 
in in the East termed Thuy-gee’, ( ruce,) though Thuy’ 
gism is more commenly heard in England. Note, alsa, 
that the sound of the first two letters is indicated for an 
Enzlish mouth ; the Eastern pronuociatiun is that of 
$ with a peculiar breathing. 

THULE=#0-ldy, 101: 8s The most northern 

rt of the habitable world as known by the ancients ; 
it was cither Norway or [celand. 

Tuu!-1.1TR, 8& A Norway mineral of peuch-blossom 
colonr. 

TH Y LACINE, thi’-ld-sine, &. The largest of the 
cardiverons marsupial or puuched animats, abont the 
size of a wolf, and found only io Van | ieman’s Land. 

Tnry!-La-Co-THE"-RI-uM, 8 l’ouched wild beast, 
—a name given toa fossil marsupial found at Stones- 
field. 

THYMELEA., fthi-mé/-1é-4, 8. A flower which 
gives the name thy’-me-la”-cevus, (-sh'lis, 147,) to a 
natural order of shrubby exozens having a calix only, 
and no corolla, althongh the flowers of many are very 
gnily coloured, as Daphnes, Mezereungs, Pimeleas, &c. 

THYSANURAN =thi'-sdn-u"-ra@n, 8. Thy- 
sanurans, or fringed-tails, are an order of ametabolian 
insects, nomed from those in which the abdomen is 
terminated by filaments. 


TIC-DOULOUREUX, tick/-doo-loo-rdi0", 
[Fr.] 170: s. A pain which tacks or fastens itself on 
the nerves, mostly on those of the face. 


TICORRHINE, ti’-kor-in:, 8. (For Teicorrhine.) 
A species of rhinoceros, a fussil, named from the wall: 
like septum which supports the nose. 

TIERS-ETAT, té-arez’-A-tih’, [Fr.] 170: « 
In French history, the vame of the commonalty or 
third order, the nobility and the clergy being the other 


two. 
TILBURY, til’-bér-rdy, 8. A sort of light one- 


horse chaise, named frum the maker. 


TIMAR, té-mar, s. A revenue in Turkey, grow- 
ing out of lands originally belonging to the Christian 
clergy. 

Ti-mar -1-0T, 8. A Turkish soldier paid out of the 
Timar, with an allowance to clothe aod accoutre him- 
self. 

TIMOCRACY, ti-mick/-rd-céy, s. Government 
by men rated or esteemed as possessed of property. 


TIMONEER=ti-mé-néer’, 8. A helmsman. 
( Unusual.) 

TiMOTHEAN, ti-mo-sié-an, s. The Timo- 
theans, named from some single leader of their sect, 
were a people of the fourth century, who maintained 
that the incarnation of Christ was for the benefit of our 
lixlies. 


TIPHOON. See Typhoon in Supp. 
TIRAILLEUR, 1é-r8/il-yur’, [Fr.] 170: s. A 


French skirmishing soldier, often put in front cf the 
line to annoy the enemy. 


TIRO. See Tyro in Dict. 
TIRONIAN, ti-ro’-né-dn, s. Epithet of an an- 


cient Roman mode of short-hand writing, or of the 
notes taken in it. The word is from Tiro, the treed 
man of Cicero, or from Tyro, a learner. 


TMESIS=tmé’-clss, ¢. A rhetorical figure, by 


The sigo = is used after modes of spelling that have no irregularity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-iin, i.e. mission, 165: vizh-in, i. e. vision, 165; thin, 166: thén, 166. 
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TRE-: A prefix, being a form of Tri-, signifying 
three, as in Treble, Trefoil, &c. 

TREMATODE=tré’-md-:dde,s. Trematoie 
are an order of intestinal worms, named from thos 
which have a hole-dike organ for adhesion apd sucue:. 

TREMELLA=tré-mél-Id, «A jeisy-like plas 
of the lowest organization, found in damp walks 2< 
similar situations. 

TRICHECHUS, trick-é-kix, 92. 161: + 
Hairy-fish,—a name originally ajplied to the manate., 
but now applied as a generic term to the walras, thea;i. 
the walrus is not hairy. 

Tricu’-i-u’/-Rus, (trick’-6-0"-ris.) 8. (Or Tridl’- 
ture.) The fish commonly called Harr-tail, of wi: 
phrase the scientific nume js a trauslation. 

TricH-oP'-rer-ans, 8. pl. An order of insect: 
named from their Aciry membranous wings, whieh we 
four in namber, the under ones foldiug longitudiaal.s. 

TRI-: See in Liet. 

Tri-vur’-c4-TED, or Tri-fur-cate, a. Hain 

_ three forks or prongs. 

TRrie’-4-movus, a. Bearing the org:ns of thre 
sorts of marriuge,—au epithet of plants which ba: 
male, female, and hermaphrodite fuwers. Compue 
with Trigamy in Dict. 

Tria/-on-oc!-Er-ous, (Oss’-ér-tis.) a. Havizg 
three-angled horns,—applied to a species of fossil steg 

Tru!-1.0-B1TES, s. pf. Fossil crustaceans nam-. 
from those in which the body is trilobate. See Tri: 
bate in Dict. 

Trin/-o-ay, 92: 8. A literary work in three parts 

Tri/-mgr-ANS, 8. pl. A section of coleoptervs 
insects, named from those that have the tarsus com 
posed of three parts, 

Tra'-my-4n-¥, 8. Trimyaries, are bivalves that 
have three impressious of muscles on each valve. 

TRri-PEr’-4-1.0Us, a. See in Dict. 

Tii’-pet-al-vil/-de-ows, a. Seemingly or nearly t- 
petalous. 

TRI-PIN/-NATE, @. Having each leaflet of a pinnate 
leaf pinnate, and the leaflets of the latter piupate also. 

Ti’-pop, 8. See in Dict. 

Tri’-pos, s. Applied at Cambridge as the name of 
an annual exercise in Latin verse, and sa eriled froa 
the three brackets orizinally priuted at the back 0 de 
voucher; the usual plural of the word iu this applica: 
tion is Tri’-pos-es : the Gr. plural would be Tri’-pod-@ 

Tri-TER!-NATE, @. Having each leaflet of a ternate 
leaf ternate also, and the leaflets of the latter likewise 
ternate. 

Triv/-7-um, 95: 8. The three aits of Gramm, 
Logic, and Rhetoric. So the Quad-tiv’ ium was the 
four arts, Music, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy. 
We ate the seven liberal scieoces. See Scicace Ww 


ct. 

TROJAN = tro/-jan. a. and «4. Pertajuing 
aucient Troy :—s. A native of Troy. 

TROPHSPERM, 1tréi’-sperm, 163: 9. The 
nourishing seed,—the placenta of a plant. 

TROUSSEAU, trod/-sd, 170: 8. The coller.ire 
lighter equipments of a lady when abont to be married. 

TUBE, Tussrous, &c. See in Dict. 

Tu/-ngEn, &. A swelling; a knob or round feshy 
body in roots; a deformed fleshy kind of underground 
stem. 

Tu-ber/-cu-loss, a. The same as tubercular. 

Tu’-BI-CoLns, 8. pl. An order of anellidaus named 
from those that live in tubes, and are cephalobranchi- 
ate: also a family of lamellibranchinte acepha ous 
mollusks which have a tubular calcareous sheath is 
addition to the two shelly valves. 

Tu!-i-corns, 8. pl. Ruminants named from to 
whose horns are Aolluw, and composed of a hard uf 


which a word is inserted between the two parts of an- 

other, as ‘‘ What things soever,”’ instead of ‘* What- 

soever things :’’ “to Gud ward,” instead of “* Toward 
oe 


God. 
TOLETAN =té-lé/-tan, a. See explained at 
IIchanic in Supp. : 
TOLIAPICOUS, to/-1é-4-pi”-ciis, a. Pestle- 
. like,—applied to a species of placoid fishes remarkable 
for their bony palates. 
TOLMEN. See Dolmen in Supp. 


TOMATU=té-ma/-td, s. The love apple, or So- 
lanum lycopersicum. ; 
TOMENTOUS, tdé-mén’-tiis, 120: a. Downy, 
nappy. ([Bot.] Covered with dense rigid short hairs. 

Geol 


{Geol.} 

TORNATELLA &tor’-nd-tél-l4, 2. An oval 
marine fossil univaive, found in the ovlitic and super- 
jacenut Strata, Receat Tor’-na ul’-le, (104,) are found 
in shallow water, creeping upon and burrowing in the 
sand. 

TORQUE, tork, s. A necklace. [Antiq.] 

Ton!-qugp, (tot/-kwéd,) a. Wreathed. [Her.] 

TORUS. See in Dict.—To'!-nvs. is used in botany 
to signify the growing puint of a Mower on which the 
carpels are pla 

‘Tur’-u-Lous, 92: a. Having protuberances as the 
radish. | lot.) ; 

TOTAL, &c. See in Dict. 

To-tTi-paL/-MAT88, 8. pl. A tribe of swimming 
birds, named from those iu which the hinder toe is en- 
veloped in the same web with thie thiee anterior. 

TOXICAL, &c.: TOXOPHILITE. See in 
Dict. 

Tox’-i-cum, 8 Poison. Through this word, the 
two placed above are etymological relations, toxicum 
being so called because the puints of arruws were 
dipped into it. 

Tox!-v-von, s. A gigantic puchydermatous quad- 
ruped, having teeth bent as a bow. 

TRABKATION, tra/-bé-a//-shiin, 147: 8. En- 
tublature, (Arch.] 

TRACHEA, &c.: TRACHITE. See in Dict. 

Tra/-cue-a-ry, & Trachearies, are an order of 
arachnidans named frum those that breathe by meaus 
of a trachea. 

Tra-CHeL'-1-pA4n8, 8 pl.  Coleopterous iusects 
named from those that have the head supported by a 
kind of pedicle or neck. 

TRa-cye}./-1-pops, 8. pl. Creatures that have the 
feet on the lower surface of the neck, crawling by their 
means like the common garden suuil. 

Tra/!-CHY-NOTES, 8. pt. Rough-backed creatures, — 
the generic name of a division of (oss:] fishes. 

TRACK, Tractor, &c. See in Dict. 

Trac!-Tor-¥, 8. (Or Trac’-trix.) A term spe- 
cially applied to a curve, the tangent of which is 
always equal to a given line, aud which is named from 
suppnsiny it to be mechanically formed by the end of 
a line having a little weight tu it, which is drawn by 
the other end over a plane. 

TRAGACANTH. See in Dict. 

Traa/-a-Lism, 151: 8. Goatishness from high feed- 
ing. (Q. Rev., No. 117, p. 63.) 

To TRAMBLE, trim/-bl, 101: 9. To wash tin 


ore with a shovel in a frame fitted for the pury:ose. 


(Loc.] 

TRANS-, 7o Transyer, Transferable, &c. 

"See in Dict. 

Trans-fer’-ri-lle, a. A better spelling of Trans- 
Serable. See Referrible in Dict.; aud compare Iufer 
able or Inferrille, also in Dict, 

TRAPPIST=trap/-pist, s. One of a very. strict 
religious order founded in 1149, and established ina 
deep valley called La Trappe, in Normandy. 

TRAVERTIN =triv-er-tin, s. A white stone that | _Aerny axis covered with a horny sheath. 
forms itself from calcareous deposits in springs. Tou/-wl-vE.8, 8. pl. Polypes named from those 


The schemes entire, and the principles to which the numbers refer, precede the Dictionary. 
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UNI 


which are united upon a co.nmon substance fixed at 
the base, and whose surface is wholly or partially co- 
vered with retractile hollow tubes. 
U'-HI-poRes, #. pl. A fumily of zoophytes named 
from those in which the animals are isolated, and con- 
tained in elongated cylindrical caleareous cells aitached 
by their base. 
u-bip’-o-reus, 92: s. 
bling tubipores. 
Tu-sul-Lesran-cni-ans, (-bring’-ké-dnz, 153, 
161,) 8. pl. An order of hermaphrodite yastropodous 
mollusks named from those which have the shell in 
the form of a more or less irregular tube. 
Tu-su/-i-coixs, 8. pl. A family of polypes, named 
from those that inhabit tubes, of which the axis is tra- 
versed by the gelatinous flesh. 


TUNIC, Tunicaren, &e. See in Dict. 


Tv'-NI-cateEs, or Tu!-ni-car-ies, 8. pl. An order 
of acephalons mollusks having a soft outer covering or 
mantle ; otherwise called Ascidians. 


TUNKER. | See Dunker in Supp. 
TURLUPIN, tur’-oo-pin, 109: s. A word of 


contempt used im speaking of the early relizious re- 
formers of France : its literal meaniug is unknown. 
TWAIT=twait,s The Thames chad 
TYPHOON =ti-fon’, 163: s. 
phus, which ses in Dict.) A violeut wind in the East- 
ern seas, 
Ty/puoema"-nt-4, 8. 
and lethargy with fever. 
“VY PIC, &c. See under Type in Dicf, 
Tre’-o-1tre. 8. A fossil having figures of animuls 
or vegetables naturally impressed on it. 
TYROMANCY, tir’-b-min -cdy 87: 8. Divi- 
nation by chcese. 


UCKEWALLIST, ick”.d.wdl-list, s. One of 
a sect of rigid auabaptists, named from Ucke Wallis, a 


native of Friesland. 
UDAL=a'-Ual, a. Altodial. Loc.) 


ULEMA=4-lé-md,s. The college or corporation 
composed of the three classes of the Turkish hierarch ‘5 
the Imans or ministers of religion: the Muftis or doe. 
tors of law; aad the Cadis or administrators of justice, 

ULMACEOUS, il-ma/-sh’iis, 147: a. Plants. 
chiefly timber trees, that class with the elm. Compare 
with Ulmin in Dict. 


ULODENDRON. 


Peituining to, or resem- 


A complication of phrenzy 


See Hylodendron in Supp. 


UMBEL. &. UM BRAGE, &c. See in Dict, 

Um/’-bel-let, s. A little umbel. [Bot.] 

Un!-sra-cu/-Li-vonm, — a. Umbrella-shaped. 
'Geol.] 

UMBO. See under Umbilic in Dict. 

Um"-bo-na/-ted, or Um/-bo-nate, a. 
boss in the middle. [But.] 

UNCIAL, Uncinare. See in Dict. 

Us/-ci-voum, a. Hooked—an epithet of the last 
bone of the second row of the wrist bones. 

UNCTION, Uncruous, &c. See in Dict. 

Uncl-tu-a"-r1-um, 158: 8. A room in the an- 
cient baths where people were anointed. 

UNDER, &c. See in Diet. 

Un’-pEx-Tow/, (-ti,) & A current below, dif- 
ferent from that on the surface. 

UNDINE, iin-deen’, «. A spirit of the waters. 
Compare with Un‘dated, &e., in Dict. 

UNGUEAL, ing’-gwé-al, 158, 145: a. 
taining or answering to nails or claws. 
Unguiculate, &e., in Dict. 

Un’-aui-vorm, a. Shaped like a claw. 

UNI-: Syllables from the Latin Unus, one. See 
Unit, &c., in Dict. 

U"ni-ax!’-41,, a. 


Having a 


Per- 
Compare with 


Having one axis. [Min,] 


(Allied to Ty- | 


VALESIAN, vd-lé/-zh’an, 147: 8. 


VAL 


UAni-can-tnal-rep, a 
heel, 

U’-nEiin'!.R-a/.rep, a. Having one line. _ 

U!-nr-pew//-rares, 8. pl. A family of stomapodous 
crustaceans, hamed from those which are remarkable 
for a single shield-like plate. 

U-nip/-Li-catx, 92: a. Having a single fold. 

U’-ni-sux"-v-41., (-séck/-shoo-dl, 147 ») a. Of 
one sex,—not neuter. [Vot.] 

U/-nit, &e. See in Lies, 

U-ni/-rev-BReTH”-REN, 8. pl A body of re- 
formers in Bohemia that arose in the middle of the 
fifth century. 

USni-rizs, 8. p/. The three required in a Greek 
drama, were those of acttun, time, and place ; namely, 
that there should be one miin plot; that the time sur 
posed to elapse should not exceed twenty-four hours ; 
and that the place of action before the spectators 
should be one and the same throughout the drama. 

UPAITHRIC, (Shelley.} See Hypethric in Supp., 
under Hypo-. 

PAS=0'-pasn, 8. A tree of Java and the neiph- 
bonring isiands, concerning whose poisonous qualities 
many fables have been told, the sole foundation of 
which is, that, like mauy other trees, it has poisonous 
secretions. 

UPHER, tip’-per, A scaffolding pole. 


UPUPA =i'-d-pdy, s. The hoopne,—ar plied 
generically to birds that class with it. 

O-: Syllables from the Greek Uros, « tail 
Compare with Urine, &c., in Dict. 

U-roo’-zr-ares, (d-rdsg’-6r-Ates,) 2. pl. A tribe 
of boring hymeuopterous inseets, named from the horny 
borer in the taié of the female. 

U/-Ro-pe1.gs, 8. pl A tribe of caducibranchiate 
batrachian reptiles, which preserve the tail, or have it 
mantfest, through all the stayes of their existence. 

U-nor!-Trr-ans, s. pl. A family of amphipoduus 
crustaceans, named from those in which the tai is ter- 
minated by wing or fin-like appenudagys. 

U/-ro-pyo!-r-um, (-ptd/-ge-iim). 
the tail in maminals and birds. 

URTICACEOUS, _ ur’-td-c3/”-sh’tis, 147: a, 
Epithet of the nettle kir-l,—plants with apetalous fluw- 
ers, a lenticular simple fruit, and a seed whose embrig 
always directs its radicle toward the top of the cavity. 
R!/-r1-ca"/-TIoN, 1473 6. The whipping of a 
benumbed limb with nettles to restore its sensibisity. 

USTION, &c. See in Dict. 

Us-tia'-na, 8. A public place in ancient Rome, 

where the poorer people burnea their dead. 
UTI-POSSIDETIS, 0/-ti-pds/-sd-dé”-tiss, ad. or 


s. “As you possess; a diplomatic phrase or term 
opposed to the Statu-Quo, 


Having one ridge o 


The base of 


Vaowwa=vi-gi/-nd, s. (See Vaginal, &c., in 
Dict.) A sheath; passage to the Nterus; in botany, 
the covering formed by the convolution of a flat petiole 
round a stem. 

Va-gi!.na-ted, a. Furnished with a vagina. 

Va-gi’-nates, s. pf. An order of polypes, named 
from those that are always surruunded by, and attached 
to a polypary. 

VAKEEL=vd-kél’, «. 
{E. Ind.) 

VALENTINIAN, vil/én-tin’-yan, 146: ¢, 
One of the followers of Valentinus in the second cen- 
tary, who took up yuostic opinions. 

VALERIAN. See in Dict, 

Va-Le!-a1-4-na" ceovs, (-sh’tis, 147,) a. Epithet 
of an order of herbaceous exogens, whose roots, in 
many species, are xromatic and antispasmodic. 


One of a 
sect known in the second century, said to have prac- 
tised eunuchism. 


An ambussador or agent. 


The sign == ts used after madcs of spelling that have no irregn arity of sound. 
Consonants: mish-"n, ¢. e, mission, 165: vish-iin, i.e. vision 63: ain , 166: thén, 166. 
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VALONIA, vd-lo’-né-d, s. A kind of acorn im- 
ported from the Levunt for the use of tanners. 

VAMBRACE=vim'-brdce, 8. The piece in 

late armour which protected the arm below the elbow. 
smpare with /an, &c., in Diet. 

Vam'-PLeT, s. A funnel-shaped piece of steel, used 
as a hand guard on a tilting-spear. 

Van’-Lay, 8 Hounds set in readiness to be cast off 
where a chace is likely to pass. 

VANADIUM, vd-na/-dé:im, 8. A metal found 
in a Swedish iron mine, and named from Vanaais, a 
Scandinavian idol. 

Va-nad/-ic, 88. Epithet of an acid. 

Van/-a-date, 92: 8. A salt,—vanadic acid and a 
base 


VAN LAY. See above in Supp. under Vambrace, &c. 


VAUDOIS, vo-dwiw’, 170: s. sing. or pl. An 
inhabitant, or inhabitants of the Alps betweeu Italy 
and Provence, who have held a reformed Christian 
faith with great strictness for mauy centuries: also 
called Val’-den-ses; but not to be confounded with 
earlier Christian sects of this name. ; 

VEHMIC, vay-mick, a. Criminal,—the epithet 
of the secret courts of justice estublished in the middle 


eB. 

VELLON =vél’-lon, s. A money of account ip 
some parts of Spain. 

VELOCITY. See in Dict.—A Vz-Loc-1-pxpe, 
or foot-hastener, is a surt of wooden horse to support 
the body, while the feet move as in ordinary walking. 

VENIRE-FACIAS, vé-nire’-du-fa’’-shd-ass, 147: 
8. “ You shall cause to come,”—a writ to a sheriff to 
summon a jury. 

VENTER, &c. See in Dict. 

Ven’-rRO-PLa’-NoUB, @ Smoeth-beliied. [Zeol.] 

VERDANT, &c. See in Dict. 

VxER-pRL/-LO, 8. A greenish maible used as a 
touchstone in trying gold and other metals. 

Ver-poy’, & A bordure charged with vegotables. 


(Her.] 

To VESICATE, Vxsicir, &c. See in Dict. 

Vg-81C’-U-L0-84N8, (-24nz, 151,) 8. pi. A tribe of 
tanystome insects, named from those which have the 
abdomen in form of a biadder. 

VESPERTILIO, ves'-per-til /-d-0, s. Generic 
name of the bat. Compare with Vesper, &c., in Dict. 

Ves’-per-til/’-1-o-nids, 8. pl. Animals of the bat 
tribe. 

VETUST = vé-tist, a. 
with Veteran, &c., in Dict. 

VIBICATE, vi/-bé-cdte, a. Marked as by a lash, 


(Min. 

VI DAM E, vé-dim’, 170: s. A dignity held in 

. fee of a bishop in the feudal times of France. 
VIOLASCENT=vi'.d-lis’-sént, a. Tending to 
a violet colour. Compare with Violet, &e., in Dict. 

VIRGE, Viraars, &c. See in Lie. 

Vir'-Gu-LaTE, a. Shaped like a little rod. 

VISHNU, véesh/-noo, 8 One of the three prin- 
cipal deities of the Hiudoos, the other two being Bruh- 
ma and Siva. 

VITKLLUS, vé-té¥-lis, 8. (Or Vi-ve1.) A 
fleshy bay interposed between the embryo and albumen 
in certain seeds. 

Vetel’-line, 105: a, 
vitellus. 

VITTATED =vit!.td-t&d, a. Bound with a fillet : 
striped, as distinguished from ‘asciated. {Bot.] 

VIVANDIERE, vé-vong--dé-air’, [Fr.] 170: 
s. A woman who sells vicres, (victuals) in au army. 
The mascniine is Vi-van’-di-er, (F mute,) a suttier. 

VIVE, Vivacious, &c. See in Dict. 

Vi'-v4-Vo'l-cz, a. or ad. By or with the living ! 


Old, ancient. Compare | 


Pertuining to or resembling a 


Tae schemes entire, and the principies to which the numbers refer, 


Vowels: gitd-way: chip’-mdn: pd-pi/: ldu: 
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XYL 
voice; by oral testimony as opposed to writtss of 
dence. 


VOLANT, Votzry, &e. See in Dict. 

Vou!-an-y, s. A cage large enough tu let a bisd ay 
up and down in it. : 

VORTICAL, See under Vortex in Dict. 

Vor/-TI-cx1.s, (-séilz,) 8. pl Pedicellate whee 
auimalcules, provided with vibratile organs, by whied 


they produce little whirlpools near them, that aftract 
their tood. 


VOUSSOIR, vodss-wa’, [Fr.] 170: 8. The 
key-stone of an arch. 

VULCAN LAN, vil-cs/-né-dn, a. Pertaining te 
Vulcan, or to works in tron. Asan epithet in gevkgs, 
the same as Plutonian. 


WAHABEE, wd-hi/-bée, #. A follower of Abi 
el Wahab, a reformer among the Mabometans about the 
ee: 1760. His posterity through his soo-in-law Iba 
saodd, carried their doctrines and conquests to the vt 
most extremities of Arabia; and among other tribes, 
the Bedouins became their converts. Their power bas 
lately been reduced, but the sect still extends over a 
great part of Arabia. 

WALDENSES, wil/-dén-ciz, 140, 105: s. pL 
A strict sect of Christians, often confounded with the 
Vaxdvis and Albigeuses, (see the former in Supp., tie 
latter in Dict.,) and said to have derived their nace 
from Peter Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, who lived 
about 1180. The English prouunciativa is given: ca 
the continent, JV is pronounced as V, and the word s 
indeed often written with V. 

WALHALLA, wil-hal-ld, s. 
should be sounded as English, or else spelled Vat 
halla.) The palace of immortality, inhabited by tie 
heroes of Scandinavia slain in battle. 

WAYBREAD, way-bréd, 120: s. The Plar- 
tago major of Linneus, properly was-brede. 

WESLEYAN =wis'-léy-dn, &. One of the fe 
lowers of Joan Wesley, wlio diet iu 1791. See Meth> 
dist in Dics. 

~WHIM. See in Dict.—A Wri in mine-wuh- 
ing, is a machine moved by horse-power, and used tw 
raising water, &c., from the bottom of the siiaft 

WHITFIELDITE, hwit’-fild ite. 160, 120: « 
One of the followers of George Whitticld, who died ia 
1770. See Methodist in Diet 

WHORL. See in Dict. under To Whirl. 

WINZE, wing, s An openivog in a mine to 
admit air. 

WOMB, &c. See in Dict. 

Wonmps!-ar, (wooin/-dt,) s. That which serves as2 


Womb 1n @ marsupial auimal; the name of a small 
marsupial. 


WYVERN =wi'-vern, s. An imaginary bird with 
a serpeut’s tail, sometimes seen in coats of-arms. . 


XANTHIC, zi&o/-tick, 188: a. 
Xanthogen, &c., in Dict. 


(So the word 


(Compare with 

) Tending to yellow or some 
colour (not green) of which yellow forms a part, as 
orange or scarlet: epithet of an acid which is Com posed 
of sulphur, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Xan/-THIN, 8. The yellow dyeing matter contained 
in madder. 

Xan".7HO-Pi!-cRIN, 8. A bitter principle ob 
tained from the bark of the Xaathes’yloe cariarun 

XIPHIAS, &c. See in Dict. 

X1PH -1R-RHYNCHS, (zif’-Ir-riugks, 188, 163, 
161,) s. pl. Sword-beaks,—a family of acanthopter;- 
gious Ashes, of which the sword-fish is the type. 

Xi/-rHos-ungs, (2i-f2-dnz, 163, 151,) s. pl. 
Sword.tails,—a tribe of crustaceans named from those 
in which the body terminates posteriorly in a sword: 
shaped appendage. 

XYLOGRAPHY, &c. See in Duct. 

Ay-loph’-a-gans, (21-13!"-4-ganz, 188, 163,)s. ph 

precede the Dictionary. 


Gd : j'H, te. jew, 55: a, , i, dc. mute, 171. 


‘'ZEM 


Feeders on wood,—the generic name of a tribe of cole- 
opterous insects, named from those whose larve devour 
the wood of the trees in which they are yah ar it 
is also applied to a family of dipterous insects of simi- 
lar destructive character. 

Xy-loph'-a-gous, a. Feeding on wood. 

Xy-Lopa’1-.4NS, 8. pl. Lovers of wood,—the 
atte name of a tribe of beetles that feed on decayed 
wood. 

Xy"!-Lo-Txo'-GES (-jiz,) 8. pl. A trite of serricorn 
beetles, named from those that eat into timber. 


YENITE=yé’-nitz, s. A ferruginous silicate of 
lime, named ja honour of the battle of Jena or Yena. 
YEZDEGERDIAN, yéz!-dé-jer’/-dé-an, a. Epi- 
thet of the era when Yezdegerd, the last of the house of 

Chosroes, was defeated by the Arabians, A. D. 630. 


ZAIM=zavm, s. A Turkish leader or chief of a 
raounteil militia bearing the same name. 

Zai’-met, 8. The place or district whence a Zaim 
draws his revenue. 

ZAIN = zi, s. 
gray nor white, and having no spots. 

ZECKSTEIN, géck/-stine, s. A magnesian lime- 
stone, lying under the red sandstone. 

ZEMINDAR=sém"-in-lar’, s, The holder of a 


A horse of a dark colonr, neither 


l 


ZOU 


large portion of land called s Zom’-in-dar-y, with out. 
taio rights, especially that of collecting the revenues, 
but whether as proprietor or not, is a disputed puint 
(E. Ind.) 

ZENANA=eze-nal-nd, s. The part of the house 
peculiarly reserved for the women. (E. Ind.) 


ZILLAH =21l/-lah, s. A division of country made 
with reference to judicial purposes. [E. Ind.) 

ZINGIBERACEOUS, sin’-jé-ber-a!/-sh’iis, 147: 
a. Epithet of a natural order of herbaceous monan.- 
drous endogens found in t’ Tropics, and named from 
the Zngiber or ginger tree. 

ZOHAR=1280'-har, s. A Jewish book of unascer- 
tained antiquity, consisting of cabalistical commen- 
taries on Scripture. 

ZOISITE=zoy’-cite, s. 
covered by De Zois. 

ZOOGRAPHY, &ec. See in Dict. 

Zo-o.!-4-TRY, 8 The worship of animals, as in 
ancient pt. 

Zo/-o-mor-pisM, 163, 151, 8. The transforma- 
tion of men into beasts, as believed ia parts of Abys 
sinia. 

To ZOUTCH, zddtch, v. To stew (flounders, 
whitings, gudgeous, eels, &e.,) with just enough of 
liquid to cover them. Hence, Wa’’-ter-zouched’, 6-3 
Wa" -ter-zowch’-y, or Wa’’-ter-souch-y, 8. 


A variety of epidote dia- 


The sign = is used after modes of spelling that bave no irregularity of sound. 
Contcnan‘s : mish-in, t.¢. mission, 165: visb-in, ¢. 4. eteion, 169: Mtn, 1663; thin, 166, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE . 


PRONUNCIATION 


OF GREEK. LATIN. AND SCRIPTURE NAMES. 


re <a 


Obs. 1. Greek, Latin, and Hebrew names 
avopted or made use of in modern speech 
necessarily acquire, in sound and rhythm, the 
main characteristics of the language which 
seceives them; and we feel the less scruple in 
pronouncing with English sounds the written 
words of those ancient languages, because 
their original pronunciatiep has long been 
lost. The first rule therefore is, when the seat 
uf accent and the syllabication are determined 
on, to pronounce each sylluble according to the usual 
powers of the lettere in English as indicated in 
the schemes which precede the principles at the 
beyinning of ths work, Admitting this rule, 
the question nevertheless occurs, whether those 
other fendencies of English pronunciation, 
which, with regard to our own language, so 
frequently and su materially interfere with the 
yeneral rules on which the xchemes are 
founded, —tendencies which required so long 
a development under the name of principles,— 
whether these are to have the same influence 
and effect in modifying the general rule or 
determining the manner of applying it. That 
these tendencies do frequently influence our 
syllabication of classical words, is shown by 
sume remarks centained in Prin. 94:— that the 
pronunciation of many ancient names which 
frequently occur is tixed by those tendencies, 
may be evinced by such examples as Ca’-to, 
Ne'-ro, Mi'-das, So'-lun, Nu!-maj;  Af"-rica, 
Peripatet'-ici, which, but for the tendency 
pointed out by Prin. 92, would, perhaps, have 
been divided and pronounced Cat’-o, N&r!-o, 
Mid'-us, Solon, Nim'-a;  '-frica,  Peri- 
paté’-tier: so Nu’-mitur, but for the exception 
with regard to « noted in the same Prin., 
would perhaps have been pronounced Nim’- 
vtor; Gal-bu, Conme’-ra, Ligu’-nia, but for the 
tendency stated at Prin. 95, might have been 
divided into ( &b’-1t, Conmér’-a, Ligis'-ia 3 and 
Sir'-ius, but for the exception with regard to 
t might have been Si’-rsus. Again, but for 
the tendencies alluded to at Prins. 120 and 92, 
the diphthongs in Dad'-alus, Av8'-chy/us, would 
always have been sounded @; and but for the 
tendency explained at Prin. 147, we never 
should have heard Pho!-ci-on, Pon!'-ti-us. Ma/- 
st-a, Ca-du!-ce-us, &c, pronounced as if written 
Pho'-shi-on, Pon'-she us, &c. It is Walker’s 
principle and practice, that these tendencies, 
having been allowed to operate thus far, 
ought to be followed as rules or Jaws in all 
correspondent cases; a mode of thinking 
which is not likely to find many advocates 
at the present day, and which, it is probable, 
few persons heside himself have ever enter- 
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tained in theory, though their practice has 
unwarily conformed to it. 

Ob;. 2. In adhering, therefore, generally to 
Walker's syllabication in the following Key, it 
is to be understuod that we yield to his prac- 
tice, so far as it appears a general practice. 
without recognising the validity of lis prin- 
ciple further than that general practice is 
deemed to extend. Hence, some words are 
found (not a great many) which are not 
divided into syllables exactly as Walker has, 
or would have divided them. 

Obs. 3. So likewise in adopting the usual 
mode of sounding ci, st, tt, cey&c.. when without 
accent before a vowel in the next syllable, it is 
to be understood that we yield to a practice 
which has become general, without admitting 
ita propriety ; and as the change in the sound 
of the consonant seems to be a corruption even 
in our own language. a stand against it is at- 
tempted in a few instances, where the capital 
letters c1, st, &c. which indicate the cor 
rupted sound, are not used. 

Obs. 4. Two of the tendencies which inter- 
fere with the general rule must however be 
allowed their effect, almost to the same extent 
as in pronouncing words purely English. The 
general principle of the scheme is, that vowel- 
letters have the same quality of sound when 
unaccented as when accented ; and this is tu be 
understood when no indication to the contrary 
appears. With regard to a, however, and 
also with regard to # or its equivalent y, 
this general principle yields, though not quite 
so prevalently as in English words, to the 
tendency which gives to unaccented a the sound 
d instead of A, (Prin. 98 ;) and to unaccented ¢, 
or y, the sound 4 instead of 1, (Prin. 105.) 
These deviations from the general rule are 
signified throughout the Key by an Italic cha- 
racter for the a, i, ory; in the absence of 
which indication, it must be understood that 
the letter retains its pure sonnd,—namely, 4 or i. 

Obs. 5. It sometimes happens, after the : or 
y has yielded to the change of sound indicated 
in the foregoing observation, that, in the 
transition to the following vowel, the sound é 
acquires something of the nature of a conso- 
nant, as we find, for instance, in pronouncing 
Acha’-i-a, Pompe’-i-us, which in fluent utterance 
are pronounced Acha’-ya, Pompe’-yus ; (Prin. 
146.) A note referring to the present observa- 
tion accompanies words in which this effect 
may allowably take place. 

Ohs. 6. The diphthongs proper or improper. 
as they arecalled, are to reveive their most ysual 


OBSERVATIONS, 


sounds: thus @ and @, which are found only in 
ctussical words, are sounded é, (Prin. 103,) 
except in some instances alluded to in Obs. }, 
in which the vowel is customarily shortened ; 
ai when it does not suffer dizresis is to be 
younded i,* (Prin. 100;) ax is sounded da, 
(Prin, 123;) e« and we (the latter scarcely 
occurs) are sounded ti, (Prin. 110;) of is sounded 
as in toil, boy, (Prin. 29.) There is only one of 
the digraphs—namely, ei—that does not take 
its most usual sound; for the proper sound of 
ei in the majority of English words is e, (Prin. 
103,) but in classical names jt is sounded 1. 
Obs. 7. © and g before e, (and conse- 
quently @,@,) é, and y, must, according to the 
yeneral rule, have their soft suunds, which it 
ie not necessary to indicate by any particular 
mark when the letters come tuyether; but 
when the consonant, by the syllabication, 
happens to he separated from the vowel, the 
soft soundof the corg issignitied by the Italic 
-haracter: on the other hand, when g, not- 
withstanding its position before ¢, i, or y, is 
pronounced hard, as is customary in some 
Hebrew and Greek names, it is printed in a 
small capital, or if at the beginning of a word, 
in a larger capital than usual. 


Obs. 8. Ch in Greek words is always 
sounded 4, (Prin. 161,) and in Scripture names 
also, though not without one or two exceptions. 
Such is the sound it must receive wherever the 
letters are in the ordinary character; but being 
printed in small capitals, or in larger capitals 
than usual at the beginning of a word, the 
sound is to be that of the English ch as in 
chair, each. Asto ph « ia to have the same 
sound in proper names aa in all other adopted 
words from the ancient languages,—namely, /, 
(Prin. 163.) Other combinations of initial con- 
sonants which are foreign tothe nature and 
habits of our language, drop the sound of their 
first letters; as Cn, Ci, Ga, Mn, Pa, Ps, Pt, Phth, 
Tm. (Prin. 144.) 

Obs. 9. What is chiefly attended to and 
chiefly sought after in the pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, aud Scripture names, is the seat 
of the accent. This (with a very few excep- 
tions in Scripture names) is always on the last 
syllable but one, or the last but two. As to 
Latin, the law is, that if by the usage of the 
ancient poets the penultimate is long, it is to 
have the accent; but if short, then the accent 
yoes to the previous syllable. With regard 


to Greek, the law is origipally something diffe- 
rent, but in our modern pronuociation of 


Greek we follow the Latin 
Hebrew, 
almost every word a matter of doubt or com 
troversy, to excape 
course is to receive the words through the 
Greek of the Septuagint, and so to accent 
them as Greek words by the Latin law. 
are the general principles by which the place of 
the accent in 
names is determined. But in bringing them 
to bear on particular instances, 
difficulties frequently occur. 
it is often impossible to determine the quan 
tity of the penultimate even in Greek and 
Latin names; 
haps only in the prose-writers, or belongs, 2s it 
does in many instances, to the 
monkish Latin of the miadle ages 5 
with regard to Scripture pames, there iz 
as above stated, scarcely any guide but the 
Se, tuagint, and even this affords no clew to the 
quantity of the penultimate if ithappens pot 
to ‘be a diphthong, nor an e nor an ©, nor 2 
vowel before twoconsonants, Added to all this, 
the pocts themselves do not always agree ; 
the same word as it comes to us from the Greek 
through the Latin, or directly from the Greek, 
sometimes has a different accentuation. (Se 
Prin. 86.) To mark the seat of accent in every 
instance, in amanner to preclude all doubt or 
difference of opinion, is therefore im possible. 
It is sufficient to have the support of guod 
authorities when they can be found, and to 
abide by reputable custom when they cannot 
The greatest industry, 
and much acquired fact as 

seem to have been employed 
making up his mind in doubtful cases ; aod 
the accentuation which he adopts is followed 
with very few exceptions in the ensuing pages 


rule. As & 
the original seat of accent is 18 


from which the usual 


Such 


Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
the greatest 
In the first place. 


because the word occurs per- 


bastard of 
while, 


apd 


considerable research 
ards custum, 
y Walker io 


Obs. 10. Only one more remark needs 
made: whatever was the nature or the 
manner of ancient accent, in bringing the 
words which were subject to it into the texture 
of English speech, its nature or manper must 
become English. (See Prin. 174.) And as, ip 
our own language, when a word is of some 
length, we assiat the principal by a secondary 
accent or accents, so in Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture names, the same practice prevails. 
Accordingly, in the following Key, whenever 
the rhythm requires a secondary acceut W 
assist the principal, the seat of both is 
marked,—that of the secondary accent by the 
single stroke (/), that of the principal accest 
by the double stroke ("). 


* tn I2>rew words some speakers choose to give at the d‘phthongal pronunciation dd; but the practice 6 
far from being common or established, 


Contractions of Roman Preromina, see at the end of the following Key. 


A KEY 


TO THE 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK, LATIN, AND SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


*,* In Walker’s Key there are two vocabularies, one for the Greek and Latin, the other for the Scripture names 
As there appears to be no utility and some inconvenience in this division, the two vocabularies are here blended. 


AB 


AB 


A’-a-laA 


»A’-aron=Aa’-ron 
A» 


A’-ba and A’-bwe 
Ab’-a-a*é 
Ab’-a-ba 
Ab’-a-ce”-ne 
Ab’-a.cue 
Ab’-a-dah 
A-bad’-don 
Ab’-a-di’-as 
Ab’-a-ya 
A-bay’-tha 
A’-bal 

Ab’-a-lus 
A-\a’-na, (a place.) 
Al’ a na, (a river. ) 
A.-ban’-tes 
A-ban’-TI1-as 
Ab’-an-ti”-a-des 
A-ban’-ti-das 
A.ban’-tis 
Alby’-ar-ba”’-rea 
Ab’-ari 
Ab’-a-rim 
A-bar’-i-mon 
Ab’-ris 
Ab’-a-ron 
4-ba’-rus 

Ab’-as 

A-ba’-sa 
Ab’-a-si”-tis 
Ab’-as-se’’-na 
Ab’-as-se”-ni 

A -bas’-sus 
Ab’-a-tos 

Ab’-ba (d) 
Ab’-da 
Alb’-da-lon”i-mus 
Ab-de’-ra 
Ab-de’-ri-a 
Ab’-de-ri”- tes 
Ab-de’-rus 

Ab’-di 

Ab-di'’-as 
Ab’-li-el 

Ab’-don 
A-be’-a-tm 
A-bed’-ne-go 
A’-bel 

A’-bel- Beth-ma”-aeah 
A’-bel Ma”-im 
A’-bel Me-ho”-lath 
A’-bel Mis”-ra-im (a) 
A’-bel Shit’”-tim 
A-bel’-la 


A-bi’-a, or A-bi’-ah 
A’-bi-al’’-bon 
4-bi’-a-saph 
A-bi’-a-thar 

A’ 


’-bi-e”-2er 
A’ bi-ez”’-rite (c) 
Ab’-i-gail 
Ab’-i- rl 
A-bi’-hu 
A-bi’-hud 
A’-bi-i 
A-bi’-jah 
A-bi’-jam 


Ab’-t-la,(a mountain. )} Ac’-a-cal”-lis 


A-bi’-la, (a town.) 
Ab’-i-le’’-ne 
A-bim’-a-el 4 
A-bim’-e-lech 
A-bin’-a-dah 
A-bin’-o-am 
A-bi’-ram 
A-bi’-rom 
A-bis’-a-i (a) * 
A-bis’-a-res 
A-bis’-a-ris 
AD’ -i-se”-i 
Ab’-t-shag 
A-bish’-a-i 4 
A-bish’-a-har 
A-bish’-a-lom 
A-bish’-u-a 
Ab’-t-shur 
Ab’-i-son’’-tes 
Ab’-i-sum 
Ab’-i-tal 
Ab’-+-tub 
A-bi’-ud 
Ab-le’-tes 
Al’-ner 
.4-bo’-bri-ca 
A-bo’-bus 
A-bee’-cré-tus 
Ab’-o-la”’-ni 
A-bo’-lus 
Ab-on’-i-tei”’-chos 4 
Ab’-o-ra”’-ca 
Ab’-o-rig” i-nes 7 
A-bor’-ras 
Ab’-ra-da”-tes 
A’-bram 
’-bra-ham 
A-bren’-T1-us 
A-broc’-o-mas 
Ab-rod’--2”-tus 
A-bro’-ni-us 
A-bron’-y-cus 
Ab’-ro-ta 
A-brot’-o-num 
A-bryp’-o-lis 


AC AC AC 
A, a, or ahk==4: ior y=t: es=dez: ch=k: c1, st, T1, &c.—she: (") the principal accent. 
Ab-se’-us A-ces’-ti-um 8 Ac‘i-de”-nus 7 
Ab-si’-ma-rus A-ces’-to-do”-rus A-cil’-i-a 
Ab-sin’-thi-i Ac’es-tor’-i-des 7 Aci-lig’e-na7 
Ab’-so-rus A-ce’-tes A-cil’-t-us 
Ab-syr’-tos A’-chab A-cil’-la 
Ab-syr’-tus Ach’-a-by”’-tos A’-ci-na 
A-bu’-bus A’-chad Ac’in-dy* -nus7 
Ab’-u-li”’-tes A-che’-a Ac’i-pha 7 
b’-y-de”-ni A-che’-i A’-cis 
Ab’-y-de’’-nus A-che’-i-um Ac‘i-tho 7 
A-by’-i A-che’-m«-nes Ac’-mon 
A-by’ «los Ach’-w-me”-ni-a Ac-mon’-i-des 
A-by’-dus Ach’-w-men”-i-des A-coe’ -tes 
Ab’-y-la A-che’-us 4-co’-n@ 
Ab’-y-lon A-cha’-i-a5 A-con’-tes 
Ab’-ys-si’’-ni A-cha’-i-cus A-con’-te-us 
Ab’-ys-sin”-i-a A’-chan A-con’-T1-us 
A’-char A-con’-to-bu”-lus 
Ac’-a-ce”’-st-um (6) |Ach’-a-ra A-co’-ris 
A-ca’-clI-us Ach’-a-ren”-ses A’-cra 
Ac’-a-de’’-mi-a (@) A-char-nw Ac’-ra-di’’-na 
Ac’-a-de”’-mi-ci(d) | A-cha’-tes A’-crm 
Ac’-a-de”-mus (d) A’-chaz A-crm’-a 
Ac’-a-lan’”’-drus Ach’-bor A-creph’-ni-a 
A-cal’-le Ach’-e-do”-rus A’-cra-gal-li”«<ix 
Ac’-a-mar’-chis Ach’-e-lo”-i-des A’-cra-gas 
Ac’-a-mas Ach’-e-lo”-ri-um A-cra’-tus (¢) 
4-camyp’-sis Ach’-e-lo”-us A’-cra-tus (f) 
A-can’-tha (1) A-cher’-dus -cri-as 
A-can’-thus (4d) A-cher’-i-mi A’-cri-doph”-a-gi 
Ac’-a-ra Ach’-e-ron A-cri’-on 
A-ca’-ri-a Ach’-e-ron”’-t1-a A-cris’--o”-ne (a 
Ac’-ar-na”’-ni-a Ach’-e-ru”-sra(b) ‘| A-cris’-i-o-ne’’-is (a) 
A-car’-nas Ach’-e-ru”-st-as (6) | A-cris’-i-o-ne’’-us (a) 
Ac’-a-ron A-che’-tus A-cris’-o-ni” a-les( ut} 
A-cas’-ta A’-chi-ach’”’-a-rus A-cris’-i-us (a) % 
A-cas’-tus A-chil’-las A-cri’-tas 
Ac’-a-tan A-chil’-le-us A’-cro-a”-thon 
Ac’-a-than’’-tus Ach’ -il-le”’-a A-croc’e-rau”-ni-um 7 
Ac’-cad A-chil’-lei-en”-ses® | A-croc’-o-rin’’-thus 
Ac’-ca-ron Ach’-il-le”- A’-cron 
Ac’-cho A-chil’-les A’-cro-pa”-tos 
Ac’-o1-a Ach’-il-le”-um A-crop’-o-lis 
Ac’-ci-la A’-chim A’-cro-ta 
Ac’-ci-us A-chim’-e-lech A-crot’-a-tus 
Ac’-cos A’-chi-or A-cro’-tho-os 
Ac’-coz A-chi’-ram Ac’-ta 
Ac’-cu-a A’-chish Ac-te’-a 
A’-e Ach’-i-tob, or Ach’- | Ac-tm’-on 
Ace-di’’-ci7 i-tub Ac-ta’-us 
Ac’ela7 A-chit’-o-phel Ac’-te 
A-cel’-da ma A-chi’-vi Ac’-t1-a 
Ac’e-ra”-tus 7 Ach -la-de” us Ac’-tis 
A -cer’-bas Ach’-me-tha Ac-tis’-a-nes 
Ac’e-ri”’-na7 Ach’-o-la”-i -TI-um 
A-cer’-re Ach’-o-lo”-e Ac’-Ti-us 
Ac’er-sec” -o-mes ¢ A’-chor Ac’-tor 
A’-ces Ach’-ra-di’-na Ac-tor’-i-des 
A-ce’-81-4 () Ach’-sa Ac’-to-ris 
Ac’e-si’’-nes Ach’-saph A-cw-a 
Ac e-si’-nus 7 Ach’-zib A’-cuo 
A-ce’-st-us (b) Ac’ i-cho”-rit-us7 A-cu’ -le-o 
-ces’ -ta Ac’é-da’’-li-a7 A-cu’-phis 
Aces’ -tes Ac’t-da”’-sa ~ A-cu’-si-la” us 


Ab’-sa-lom 


2, 3, 4,5, 4, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 8, &c., previous to the Key. 


6) It is usual to vocalize the #; or if #1 take the corrupted 


sound, to make it zhe instead of she. 


703 


® This is an English 
@) Letters 8 in some situations is liable to be sounded z: see Pr. 151. See nlso, or words 
i) One of Nero's 


The genius of (runkards at Athens, 


—_—-—-_ 


formative. 
related to it, in the Dictionary 


Digitized by oogle 


AD 


A-cu’-ti-cus 
A’*-da 
A’-dad 


Ad’-a-da, or Ad’-a-lak 


Ad’-ad-e”’-zer 
Ad’-ad-rim’’-mon 


Ad’-am (d) 


Ad’.a-ma,or Ad’-a-mah 


Ad’-a-mas 
Ad’-a-mas’’-tus 
Ad’-a-mi 
Ad’-a-mi-Ne”-keb 


Ad’-ie-pha’’-gi-a 
Ad’-di 
Ad’-din 
Ad’-do 
Ad‘-du-a 
Ad’-dus 
A’-de-an’-tu-a”-uus 
4-del’-phi-us 
A’-del-sta”’-nus 
A-de’-mon 
A’-der 
A’-des, or Ha’-des 
Ad’-gan-des’’-tri-us 
Ad-her’-bal 
Ad-her’-bas 
Ad’-i-an”’-te 
A’-di-at’’-o-rix 
Ad’-i-da 
A’-di-el 
Ad’-i-man’”’-tus 
Ad’-i-me’’-te 
A’-din 
Ad’-i-na 
Ad’-i-no 
Ad’-t-nus 
Ad’-i-tha 
Ad’-#-tha”’-im 
Ad’-la-i 4 
Ad’-mah 
Ad’-ma-tha 
Ad-mv’-ta 
4Ad-me’-tus 
Ad’-na 
Ad’-nah 
Ad’-o-pai 8 
A-do’-ni-a 
Ad’-o-ni”’-as 
A-don’-t-be’’-z¢ek 
Ad’-o-ni’’-ja/ 
A-don’-t-kam 
Ad’-o-ni”’-ram 
A-~do’-nis 
A don’-i-ze”’-dek 
A-do’-ra 
Ad’-o-ra”’-im 
A-do’-ram 
A-dram’-e-lech 
Ad’-ra-myt’-ti-um 3 
- A-dra’-na 
A-dra’-num 
A-dras’-ta 
A-dras’-ti-a 5 
A-dras’-tus 
A’-dri-a 
A’-dri-a”’-num 
A’-dri-at’-é-cumn 
A’-dri-an-op’’-o-lis 
A’-dri-a”’-nus 
A’-dri-el 


¥, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, sce Obs. 1, 2, & Ac., previous to the Key. 
(a) Lettersin some situations is liable to he souaded z: see Pr. 151. 
5) It is usual to vocalize the #; or if sttake tne corrupted sound, 


y, 


Ad’-ru-me”’-tum 
Ad’-u-at’-4-ci 
A-du’-el 
A-dul’-lam 
A-dum’-mim 
A-dyr’-ma-chi” -dz 
#’-a4 


Z’-a-ce”’-a 
# ac’i-das 7 
J-ac’i-des 7 


’-an-te”-um 
#-an’-ti-des 


# -ui-tus 
AEch-mac’-o-ras 
ZEch’-mis 
AE-dep’-sum 
-des’-sa 


#’-du-i, or Hed’-u-i 
, 


4E-ga’-le-os 
#-ya’-le-um 
#e’-gan 
#’-gas 

AY ga’-tes 
ZE-ge’-le-on 
Ai-ge’-ri-a 
AE-ges’-ta 
At-ge’-us 
A-gi'-a-le 

FE’ -gi-a’’-le-us 
®’-gi-a’’-li-a 
ZE-gi’-a-lus 
-gi’-des 
-gi'-la 
&-gil’-1-a 
4-gim’-i-us 
A’ -gi-mo’’-rus 
#E-gi’-na 

#’ -yi-ne”-ta 
2e’-gi-ne’-tes 
-gi’-o-chus 
Ae’-yi-pan 

AY gi’-ra 
Z-zir’-o-es”-sa 
’-gis 
#-ris’-thus 


AZ’-glo-ge 
ZE-gob’-o-lus 
JE-goe’e-ros * 
’-gon 
A’-gos-pot”-a-mos 
-go-sa’’-pm 
4E-gos’-the-na 
#'-gus 
®-uy 
A’-gy-pa’’-nes 
AZ-gyp -sus 
&’-gypt (c) 
A-gyp’-tei 


to make it zhe instead of she. 
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c) This 1s an English formative sure 
“ See also, or words related to it, in the Dicecemme ‘>, = 
c) It is usual to shorten the first syllable: see aw 


the Key. 
Digitized by Google 


“ AG All 
————— ———_—_—- nownnr...:.:000—0—000—0.0 
A a, or ah=d: ior y=t: es=kez: ch=k: ct, #1, T1, &c.—she: (”) the principal accent. 

A-gyp’-TI-um | #-thu’-sa (a) Ag’-la-os”-the-nes — 
Al-gy p’-tus &’-T1-4 Ag-lat’-ros ) 
&’-li-a &’-ti-on § Ag-la’-us 
Y’-li-n”’-nus #’-tTr-us, or A-e’-T1-us| Ag’-na 
-li-us, and A8’-li-a | A2t’-na(e) Ag’-no 
#£-lu’-rus #-to’-li-a Ag-nod’-i-ce 
#-mil’-i-a #-to’-lus “non 
#-mil’4-a”-nus A’-fer Ag-non’ ides 
¥-mil’--us A-fra’-ni-a Ag’ “bor 
Em nes’-tus A-fra’-ni-us Ag’-o-na’’-li-a, and 
’-mon At’ A-go'-ni-a 
’-mo-na Af’-ri-ca”-nus ~nes (d) 
-mon’-i-a 2 '4?-yicum A-go'-nis 
#-mon’-i-des Ag’-a-la A-go’-ni-us 
Ze’-mus Ag’-a-bus ~o-ra”’-cri. 
-myl’-i-a A’-gag Ag’-o-ran”’-o-mi 
#-myl’-i-a”-nus A’-gao-ite 7 Ag’o-ra”’-nis 
#-myl’-+-i A-gag’-ti-a”-n® Ag’-o-re”’-a 
#-myl’-tus Ay’-a-las’’-ses A’-gra 
#£-nar’-i-a 2 A-gal’-la A-gre’-i a 
Ai-ne’-a A-gam’-ma-t® Ag’ a. 
#E-ne’-a-des Ag’-a-me”-des A-grau’-le ‘ 
-E-ne’-a-de Ag’-a-mem”-non A-grau’-li-a . 
¥-ne’-as, (of Troy.) | Ag’-a-mem-non”-i-us | 4-gran’- 
A’ -ne-as, (Acts ix. 33.) | Ag’-a-me”-tor Ag-rau’-o-ni”-ta 
A-ne’-i-a 5 Ag’-am-nes”-tor -ri-a”’-nes ‘ 
#-ne’-is (d) Ag’-a-nip”-pe 4-gric’o-la(d) 
-ne’-i-des A-gan’-2a-ga A o”-toum 
-nes’--de”’-mus (a) | Ag’-a-pe”-nor 4-grin’--um 
#E-ne’-st-us (b) A’-gar A-gri’-o-dos ° 
#&-ne’-tus Ag acl (ec) Ag’-ti-o”-ni-a 
’-ni-a Ag’-a-re”’-ni A-gri’-o-pas 
E-ni’-a-cus Ag’-a-ris”-ta A-gri’-o-pe 
#-ni’-o-chi Ag’-a-rus A-grip’-pa 
#n’-o-bar”-bus A-gas’-i-cles Ag’-rip-pi”-na 
/Z’-no-cles A-gas’-s® A-gris’-o-pe (a) 
#’-non A-gas’-the-nes *-gri-us 
E’-nos A-gas’-thus Ag’-ro-las 
-num A-gas’-tro-phus A’-gron 
#-ny’-ra Ag’-a-tha 4-gro’-tas 
0’ li-a Ag’-ath-ar’-chi-das =| 4-grot’-e-ra 
#-0'-li-w Ag’-ath-ar’-chi-des A’-gur 
-ol’-i-da Ag’-ath-ar”-cus A-gyl’-e-us 
-0l-4-des A-ga’-thi-as A-gyl’la 
&’-o-lis Ag’-a-tho Agy\ia"-as? 
Z’-0-lus ' | A-gath’-o-cle”’-a -gy -rus 
&-o’-ra A-gath’-o-cles A-gyr'4-um 
-pa’-li us Ag’-a-thon A-gyr’-i-us 
ZE-pe’-a A-gath’-o-ny”’-mus A -tes 
A’-pu-lo Ag’-a-thos’-the-nes | A’-hab 
Z’-py Ay’-a-thyr’-num Aha’-la 
yp’-y-tus Ag’-a-thyr’’-si A-har’-ah 
£-quia’-na A-gau’-i A-har’-al 
&-qui A-ga’-ve 4-has’-a-i (a) * 
#-quie’-o-li A-ga’-vus A-has’-n-e”-rus (a) 
A’ -qui-me”’-li-um Ag-des’-tis A-ha’-va 
/E’-ri-as Agee? A’-haz 
A-er’-o-pe, or JEr’-0-pe} Ag’e-e”-na 7 A-haz’ a-i4 
r’-o-pus Ag’e-las”-tus 7 A’-ha-zi"-ah ~ 
Z’-sa-cus (a) Ad’e-la”’-us 7 Ah’-ban 
-sa’-pus (a) A-ge’-li-a A’-her 
&’ -sar,orAi-sa’-ras(a) | d-gen’-a-tha A’-hi 
s’-chii-nes (€) Agen-di”-cum 7 A-hi’-ah 
ZEs’-chry-on A-ge’-nor A-bi’-am 
Ms’-chy-li’’-des (e) Ag’e-nor’”’-i-des 7 ’-hi-e’’-zer 
&s’-chy-lus (e) Age-ri*nus 7 A-hi’-had 
Z3s’-cu-la’-pi-us (e) | Ag’e-san”-der 7 A-hi’-jah 
A-se’-pus (a) -ge’-si-as (a) 4 A-hi’-kam 
JE-ser’-ni-a (a) A-ges’-t-la’’-us A-hi’-lad 
-si’-on (a)3 Ag e-sip’’-o-lis7 A-him’-a az 
#’-son Ag‘e-sis”-tra-ta 7 A-hi’-man 
Z-20n’-t-des Ag’e-sis’”-tra-tus 7 A-him’-e-lech 
#-s0’-pus (a) Ag-ge’-us A-hi’-moth 
Zs’-tri-a Ag-gram’-mes A-hin’-a-dab ' 
#s’-u-la (a) Ag-gri’-nw 4-hin’-o-am 
&’-sy-e”-tes Ad’i-dm7 Ahi 
A-!-sym-ne”-tes Ag‘i-la”’-us7 A-hi’-ra 
#-sym’-nus A’-gis A-hi’-ram 
#-thal’-i-des Ag-la’-i-a 5 A-hi’-ram-ites " 
#’ thi-o”-pi-a Ag’-la-o-ni”-ce A-his’-a-mach (@) 
£1h’-li-us Ag-la’-o-pe 4A-hish’-a-hor 
JF’-thon Ag-la’-o-phe”’-na A-hi’-sham a] 
#’ thra Ag-la’-o-phon A-hi’-shar : 


AL 


AL 


AL 


A, a, or ah=d: i or y=b: es=ex: ch=k: cr, 81, T1, &c=she: (”) the principal accent. 


A hi’-tob 
A-hit’-o-phel 

A hi’-tub 
A-hi’-ud 
Al’-laA 

Ah’-lai ® 
A-ho’-e, or A ho’-ah 
A-ho’-ite (¢) 
A-ho’-lak 
A-hol’-ba 
A-hol’-bah 
A-ho’-li-ab 
A-hol’-i-bah 
A’-ho-lib’’-a-mah 
A-hu’-ma-i 4 
A-hu’-zam 
A-huz’-zah 


A’ 


A’-i-ath 
A’-i-lo”’-ne-us 
A-i’-ja* 
A-i’-jah* 
Ai’-ja-lon ® 
Ai’-je-leth Sha”-har 
A-im’-y-lus 
A’-in 
A-i’-oth 
A-i’-rus 
A-i’-us-Lo-cu’’-TI-us 
A’-jax , 
Ak’-kub 
Ak-rab’-bim 
Al’-a-ban’”’-la 
Al’-a-bus 
A-\x'-a 
A-\2’-i 
A-\a’-sa 
A-\e’-us 
al’-a-yo"’-ni-a 
A-la’-la 
Al’-al-com”-e-n» 
d-la’-li-a 
Al’-a-ma”’-nes 
Al’-a-man”-ni, or 
Al-e-man”-ni 
A-\am’-e-lech 
Al’-a-meth 
Al’-a-moth 
A-la’-ni 
Al’-a-res 
Al’-a-ri’-cus 
Al’-a-ro” -di-i 
A-las’ -tor 
Al’-a-zon 
Al’-ba-Syl”-vi-us 
Al-ba’-nt-a 
Al-ba’-nus 
AlL-bi’-ci 
Al’-bi-e”-ta 
Al-bi’-ni 
Al-bi’-no-va’’-nus 
Al-bin’-te-me”’-li-um 
Al-bi’-nus 
Al’-bi-on 
Al’-bis 
Al’-bi-us 
Al-bu-cil”-la 
Al’-bu-la 
Al-bu’-ne-a 
Al-bur’-nus 
Al’-bus Pa”-gus 
Al-bu’-tI-us 
Al-ca’-us 
Al-cam’-e-nes 
Al-can’-der 
Al-can’-dre 
Al-ca’-nor 


Al-cath’-o-e 
Al-cath’-o-us 


Al’-chit-das 
Al-chim’-a-cus 
Al’-ci-bi”-a-des 
Al-cid’-a-mas 
Al’-ci-da-me”’-a 
Al’-ci-dam”-++-das 
Al-cid’-a-mus 
Al-ci’-das 
Al-ci’-des 
Al-cid’--ce 
Al-cim’-e-de 
Al-cim’-e-don 
Al-cim’-e-nes 
Al’-ci-mus 
Al-cin’-o-e 
Al’-ci-nor 
Al-cin’-o-us 
Al’-ci-o”-ne-us 
Al’-ci-phron 
Al-cip’-pe 
Al-cip’-pus 
Aleks 
Al-cith’-o-e 
Alc-ma’-on 
Alc’-ma@-on”’-i-da 
Alc’-man 
Alc-me’-na 
Al’-con 
Al-cy’-o-na 
Al-cy’-o-ne 
Al’-cy-on”-e-us 
Al-des’-cus 
Al-du’-a-bis 
A’-le-a 
A-\le’-bas 
A-\e’-bi-on 
A-lec’-to 
A-lec’-tor 
A-lec’-try-on 
A-lec’-tus 


A-\e’-i-us Cam’’-pus 5 


Al’-e-ma 
Al-e-man’-ni 
Al-e’-meth 
A-le’-mon 
Al’-e-mu”-si-i (a) 4 
A’-lens 

A’-le-on 

A-le’-se (a) 
A-le’-s1-a (6) 
A.-le’-st-um (b) 

A le’-tes 

A-le’-thes 
A-\e’-thi-a 
4-let’-i-das 
A-\e’-tri-um 
A-le’-tum 
Al’-eu-a’”’-dm © 
A-le’-us 

A’-lex 
A-lex’-a-me”-nus 
Al’-ex-an” der (¢) 
Al’-ex-an”’-dra (d) 
Al’-ex-an-dri’’-a (2) 
Al’-ex-an” -~<dri-a ( 


Al’-ex-an’’-dri-les (d) 


Al’-ex-an-dri’-na 
Al’-ex-an’ ~dri-on (d) 
Al’-ex-an-drop”-o-lis 


AY -ex-ar”-chus 


A-\ex’-as 
A-lex’-i-a (g) 
Al’-ex-ic’’-a-cus 
Al’-ex-i”-nus 
A-\ex’ 4-0 (9) 
Al’-ex-ip”-pus 
Al’-ex-ir’-a-es * 
Al-ex-ir”-ho-e 
A-lex’-is 
A-\ex’-on 
Al’-fa-ter’’-na 
Al-fe’-nus 
Al’-gi dum 
A’-lt-ac’-mon 
A’-li-ar’-tum 
A’-li-ar’-tus 
Al’#cis 
A’-lt-e”’-nus 
Al’-i-f 
Al’-i-la’’-i 
Al’-t-men”-tus 
A-lin’-de 
Al’-in-do”’-+-a 
Al’-i-phe”-ri-a 
Al’ -ir-ro”-thi-us 
Al’-le-lu”-jaA, or 
Hal’-le-lu’- d 
A-li'-ah am te) 
A li’-an 
Al-li-a 
Al’ -li-e”-nos 
Al-lob’-ro-yes 
Al-lob’-ry-ges 
Al’-lom 
Al’-lon Bac”’-huth 
Al-lot’-ri-yes 
Al-lu’-tr-us 
Al-mo’-dad 
Al’-mon Dib’-la- 
tha”’-im 
Al’-na-than 
A-lo’-a 
Al’-o-e”-us 
Al’-o-i”-de 
Al’-o-i”-des 
A-\o’-ne 
Al’-o-pe 
A-lop’-e-ce 
A-lop’-e-ces 
A-\o’-pi-us 
A’-los 
A’-loth 
A-\o’-TI-a 
ty ga 
*-pes 
Al’-pha 
Al-phe’-a 
Al-phe’--a5 
Al-phe’-nor 
Al-phe’-nus 
Al-phe’-si-bae’”’-a (@) 


Al-phe’-si-ba’”’-us (a) 


Al-phe’-us 
Al-phi’-on 
Al’-phi-us 
Al-pi’-nus 
Al’-pis 
Al’-sI-um 
Al’-sus 
Al’-ta-ne”’-us 
Al-tas’-chith 
Al’-te-kon 
Al-thm’-a 
Al-the’-me-nes 
Al-ti’-num 
Al’-tis 

A jun’-tr-um 
A’-lus, or Al’-u-us 


AM AM 
A’-lush A-men’-o-cles 
Al’-va’, or Al’-van A-me’-ri-a 
A’-ly-at’-tes Am’-e-ri”-nus 
Al’-y-ba A-mes’-tra-tus 
Al’4-cn”-a A-mes’-tris 
Al’-y-cw”-us A’-mi 
4A-lys’-sus A-mic’-las 
Al’-yx-oth”-o-e Am’-ic-le”-us 
A’-mad Am’-ic-te”’-us 
A-mad’-a-tha A-mic’-tas 
A-mad’-a-thus A-mi’-da 
A-mad’-o-ci A-mil’-car 
A-mad’-o-cus An’-t-los 
Am’-a-ge A-mim’-o-ne, or 
A’-mal A-mym’-v-ne 
A-mal’-da A-min’-a-dab 
Am’-a-lek A-min’-e-a, or 
Am”-a-lek’-ites (A) Am-min’-c-a 
Am’-al-the’”’-a A-min’-+-as 
Am’-al-the”’-um A-min’-i-us 
A’-man A-min’-o-cles 
Am’-a-na Am’-i-se”-na 
A-man’-tes Am’-i-shad”-a-i * 
Am’-an-ti’-ni A-mis’1-as 
4-ma’-nus A-mis’-sas 
A-mat’-a-cus A-mi’-sum 
A-mar’-di 4-mi’-sus 
Am’-a-ri’-ah Am-i-ter”-num 
A-mar’-tus Am’-+-tha”-on, or 


Am’-a-ryl”-lis Am’-y-tha”’-on 


Am’-ar-yn”-ce-us# =| A-mit’-tai® 
Am’-ar-yo”-thus A-miz’-a-bad 
A’-mas Am-mad’-a-tha 
A-ma’-sa Am’-mah 
A-mas’-a-i 4 Am-ma’-lo 
Am’-a-shi”-ah Am’-mi 


A-ma’-st-a (6) 
Am’-a-se”-nus 


A-ma’-sis Am’-mi-el 
A-mas’-tris Am-mi’-hud 
A-mas’-trus Am’-mon 
A-ma’-ta Am-mo’-ni-a 
Am’-a-the”-a Am-ino’-ni-i 
Am’-a-the”-is Am’-mon-ites (e 
Am’-a-this Am-mo’-ni-us 
Am’-a-thus Am-mo’-the-a 
A-max’-am-pe”-us Am’-nf-as 
A-max’-i-a (9) Am-ni’-sus 
A-max’-i-ta Am’-non 
Am’-a-ze”-nes Am’-o-be”-us 
Am’-a-zi’-ah A’-mok 
A-ma’-z-nes (d)} Am/’-o-me”-tus 
Am’-a-zon” 4-des ’-mon 
Am/’-a-zon”-i-a *-mor (d) 
Am’-a-zon”4-um A-mor’-yes 
Am/’-a-zon”-4-us 4-mor- 
Am-bar-ti Am’-o-rites (c) 
Am’-bar-va”-li-a A’-m 
Am’-be-nus Am’-pe-lus 
Am’-bi-a-li”-tes Am’-pe-lu”-st-a (6° 
Am’-bi-a”-num Am-phe’-a 


Am-phi’-a-la”’-us 
Am-phi’-a-nax 
Am’-phi-a-ra”-us 
Am’ -phi-a-ra” é-des 
Am phic’-ra-tes 
Am-phic’-ty-on 


Am’-bi-a-ti”-num 
Am/’-bi-ga”-tus 
Am-bi’-o-rix 
Am’-bla-da 
Am-bra’-cr-a 
Am-bra’-c1-us 


Am’-bri Am’-phic-le”-a 
Am-bro’-nes Am-phid’-a-mus 
Am-bro’-st-a (b) Am’-phi-drom”-i-a 4 
Am-b3./-s1-us (6) Am-phig’-e-ni’-a 
Am-bry’-on Am-phil’-o-chus 
Am-brys’-sus Am-phil’--tus 
Am-bul’-li Am-phim’-a-chus 
Am’-e-les Am-phim’-e-dou 
A’-men’ (d) Am-phin’-o-me 
Am’-e-na”-nus Am-phin’-o-mus 
Am’-e-ni”-des 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 8, 3, Ac., previous iv the Key. (f) Thus in and in naming the modern city. . 
ray ete Ath soanbeiteaniona ts Vakio ve beswunded tee Pr, 151. ) Alexia is alent to A-leck’-si-a, Alexiu to A-leck’-s1-0 
(6) It is usual to vocalize the 8; or if 1 take thecorruptedsound, and Amaxia to A-mack -si-a. 

to make ijt zhe instead of sla. (*) This is Walker's unciation on the principle that it Is an 
(c) This is an Evglish formative. “nglish formative from the previous wor’, cut the common 


4) See also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary. 
e) This is the classical accent, but improper in any reference to 


the modern city, 
7595 


pronunciation is 4-mal’-e-kites 
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A, a, or ah=d: i or y=t: es=tez: ch=k: cl, 81, 1, &c.=she: (") the principal accent. 


Am-phip’-o-les A-nat’-o-le An-drom’-e-da An-tho’-res 
Am-phip’-o-lis A-nau’-chi-das © An’-dron An-thra’-c1-a 
Am-phip’-y-ros A-nau’-rus & An’-dro-ni”-cus An’-thro-pi”-nus 
Am’-pht-re”-tus An’-ax An-droph’-a-gi Au’-thro-poph”-a-gi(@)| 4 
Am-phir-o-e An’-ax-ag”-o-ras An’-dro-pom”-pus An-thyl’- 
Am’-phis An’-ax-an”’-der An’-dros Au’-ti-a-ni’”’-ra 
Am’-phis-ba’”’wna (d) |An’-ax-an”-dri-des An-dros’-the-nes An’-TI-as 
Am-phis’-sa An’-ax-ar’-chus A.n-dro’-tri-on Au’-ti-cle”-a 
Am’-phis-se”-ne An’-ax-ar’-e-te 4u’-e-lon” tis An’-ti-cles 
Am-phis’-sus An’-ax-e”-nor A uem, or A’-nen An’-ti-cli”-des 
Am-phis’-the-nes A-nax’-t-as (¢) Aa’-e-mo”-li-a An tic’-ra-gus 
Am’-phis-ti”-des An’-ax-ib”-t-a An’-e-mo”-sa An-tic’-ra-tes 
Am-phis’-tra-tus An’-ax-ic”-ra-tes, A’-ner An-tic’y-ra 7 
Am-phit’-e-a An’-ax-id’’-a-mus An’-e-ras’’-tus histial o-ees 
Am-phith’-e-mis A-nax’-t-las A’-nes An-tid’-o-tus 
Am. phith’-o-e A-nax’-t-la”-us A’-neth An-tig’e-nes7 
Am’-phi-tri’’-te An’-ax-il”-i-des An fin’-o-mus An’-tt-gen”-i-das 
Am-phit’-ry-on An-ax’-4-man”-der An-ge’-lia An-tig’-o-na 
Am-phit’-ry-o-ni”-a-des| An’-ax-im”-e-nes An-ge’-li-on An-tig’-o-ne 
Am’-phi-tus An’-ax-ip”-o-lis An’-ge-lus An’-tr- -t-a® 
Am-phot’-e-rus An’-ax-ip”-pus An-gi’-tes An-tig’-o-nus 
Am-pliry’-sus An’-ax it’”’-rlio-e An’-gli (d) An-til’-co 
Am’-pli-as A-nax’-is An’-gli-a (d) An’-té-lib”-a-nus 
Amp’-sa-ga A-nax’-o An’-grus An-ti¥-o-chus 
Am-pys’-t-des (a) An-ca’-us An’-gu-ir’’1-a An-tim’-a-chus 
Am’-pyx An’-ca-li’-tes A’-ni-a An-tim’-e-nes 
Am’-ram An-ca’-ri-us A’-nt-am An’-ti-n@’-i-a5 
Am’-ram-ites (c) An-cha’-ri-a An’-i-ce”’-tus An’ ti-nop”-o-lis 
Am’-ran An-cha’-ri-us A-nic’1-a An-tin’-o-us 
Am’-ra-phel An-chem’-o-lus A-nic’t-um An’-ti-och (c) 
Am-sac’-tus An’-che-si”-tes A-nic’1-us Gal”-lus An’-ti-o-chi’-a 
A-mu’-li-us An-ches’-mus (a) A ui’-grus An-ti’-o-chis 

A myc’-la An-chi’-a-la A’-nim An-ti’-o-chus 
A-myc’-le An-chi’-a-le An’-+-0, and An’-ien | An-ti’-o- 
Am’-y-cus An-chi’-a-lus An’-i-tor’ -gis An’-ti-o”-rus 
Am’-y-don An-chi-mo’-li-us An’-i-us Au’-ti-pas 

Am -y-mo”-ne Au-chin’-o-e An’-na An-tip’-a-ter 
A-myn’-tas An-chi’-ses An’-na-as ¢ An’-tt-pa”-tri-a 
A-myn’-ti-a”-nus 3 An-chi’-si-a 8 An’-nas An’-ti-pat”-ri-das 
A-myn’-tor An’-chi-si’’-a-des An’-nt-a”’-nus An-tip’-a-tris 
A-my’-ris An’-cho-e An’-nt-bal An’-tt-pha 
A-myr’-i-us An-chu’-rus An*-nt-bi An-tiph’-a-nes 
Am”-y-rus An-ci’-le An-nic’e-ris 7 An-tiph’-a-tes 
A-mys’-tis An’-con An’-non An-tiph’-i-lus 
Am’-7-tha’-ou An-co’-na An-nu’-us An’-ti-phon 
Am’-y tis An’-cus Mar’-ti-us_)— | An’-o-pa’”’-a Av-tiph’-o-uus 
Am’-2i An-cy’-le An’ ser An’-tt-phus 
A’-nab An-cy -r2 An’-st-bar’-i-a An’-ti- “nus 
Aun’-a-ces An’-da An-te’-a An-tip’-o-lis 
Au’-a-char’-sis An-dab’-a-tw An-tee’-as An-tis’-sa 
A-na’-c1-um An-da’-nt-a An-tz’-us An-tis’-the-nes 


A-nac’-re-on 
An’-ac-to”-ri-a 
An’-ac-to”’-rf-um 


An’-de-ca”-vi-a 
An’-des 
An-doc’i«les 7 


An-tag’-o-ras 
An-tal’-ci-das 
An-tan’-der 


An’-a-dy-om’”-e-ne An-dom’-a-tis An-tan’-dros An’-TI-um 
An’-a-el An-dre’-mon An’-ter-bro”-gt-us An-tom’-e-nes 
A-nay’-nt-a An’-dra-ga”-thi-us An-te’-t-us 5 An-to’-ni-a 
An-a-gy-ron’-tum An-drag’-a-thus An-tem’-nm» An-to’-nt-i 
A’-nah An-drag’-o-ras An-te’-nor An’-to-ni’-n@ 
An‘-a-ha”-rath An-dram’-y-tes An’-te-nor”’-¢ des An’-to-ni”-nus 
An’-a-i”-ah An-dre’-as An’-te-ros Au-to’-ni-op”-o-lis 
An-a-i’-tis An’-drew (c) An-the’-a An-to’-ni-us 
A’-nak An’-dri-elus An-the’-as An-tor’-+-des 
An’-a-kims (c¢) An’-dri-on An-the’-don An’-to-thi”-jah 
Av’a-mim An-dris’-cus An-the’-la An’-toth-ite (c) 
A-nam’-e-lech An-dro’-bt-us An’-the-mis A’-nub 
A’-nan An’-dro-cle”-a An’-the-mon A-uu’-bis 
A-na’-ni An-dro’-cles An’-the-mus A’-nus 
An’-a-ni’’-ah An’-dro-cli”-des An’-the mu”-st-a (b) | Aux’-i-us (e) 
An’-a-ni”’-as An-dro’-clus An-the’-ne Anx’-ur 
A-nan’+-el An’-dro-cy”-des An-ther’-mus Anx’-u-rus 
An’-a-phe An-drod’-a-mus An’-thes Au-g-ta 

_ An’-a-phlys”-tus An dro’-dus An’-thes-phor’-i-a An’-y-tus 
A-na’-pus An-drog’e-os 7 An’-thes-te”’-ri-a An-za’-be 
A-nar’-tes An-drog’e-us 7 An’-the-us A-ob’-1#-ga 
An’-as An-drog’y-ne 7 An-thi’-a A-ol’-li-us 
A’-nath An-drom’-a-che An’-thi-as A’-on 
A-nath’-e-ma (d) An-drom’-a-chi”-da | An’-thi-um A’-o-nes 
An’-a-thoth An-drom’-a-chus An’-thi-us A-o’-ris 
An”-a-thoth’-ite (¢) !An-drom’-a-das An’-tho A-or’-nos 


An-tis’-ti-nus 
An-tis’-té-us 3 
An-tith’-e-us 


4, 5, 6, see Obs. 1, 2, 3, &sc., previous to the Key. See also, or words re:ated to it, in the Dictionary. 
yy £8 (adeeb Fi to be sour.ded z : sce Pr. 151, fs Anaxias is equivalent to 4-nack’-si-as, and Anxias » 
oy It is usual to vocalize the s; or if s1 take the corrupted sound, Ank’-si-us 

to make it zhe instead of she. (f) It is usual to blend the douvled p as we do in sapphce: # 
ei Irin. 143, 
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A, a, or ah=d: i or y=b : es=tez: ch=k: ct, 81, T1, &c.—she: (’) the principal accent. 
Ap’ -pi- P -pi-a Vi’-a Ar-ces’-i-la”-us Ar’-e-op’ a-gi’-ta (d) | Ar’--mas”-pi Ar-min’-i-us (d) 
rea pi’ ’-a-es Ar-ce’-sI-us Ar’-e-op”-a-gite (¢ Ar-t-mas’-p/-as Ar’-mt-s 
Ap’-pi-a”-nus Ar-che’-a Ar’-e-op”-a gus (d Ar’-i-mas”-the Ar-mon 
Ap’-pi-i Fo’-rum Ar-chw’-a-nax A’-res Ar i-ma the”-a Ar-mor’-i-cw (4) 
Ap’-pi-us Ar’-chew-al”-f-das A.-res’-t@ Ar’-i-ma”-zes Ar’-nan 
Ap’-pu-la Arch-ag’-a-thus A-res’-thoa-nas Ar+-mi Ar’-ne 
A’-pri-es Ar-chan’-der Ar’-es-tor”’-i des A-rim’-i-num Ar’-ne-pher 
A’-pri-us Ar-chan’-dros Ar’-e-ta A-rim’-i-nus Ar’-ni 
Ap-sin’ thi i Ar-che Ar’-e-te”’-us Ar-im-phe”-i Ar-no’-bi-us 
Ap’ si nus Ar-che-ge’’-tes Ar’-e- fa i-la -i-mus Ar-non 
Ap’-te-ra Ar-che-la”-us Ar’-e-ta”-le Ar-i-o’-bar-za”-nes_ | Ar’-nus 
Ap’-u-le”’-t-a 5 Ar-chem’ a-chus A-re’-tas A’-ri-och Ar’-o-a 
Ap’-u le”-i-us 5 Ar-chem’-o-rus A-te’-te Ar-i-o-man”-des A’-rod 
A-pu’-li-a Ar-chep’-o-lis A_-re’-tes Ar é-o-mar” dus Ar-o-di 
Ap’-u-sid”-a-mus Ar-chep-tol”-e-mus | Ar’-e-thu”-sa (¢) Ar’-i-o-me”-des Ar’-o-er 
A-qua’-ri-us (d) Ar-ches’-tra tus Ar’-e-ti”-num A-ri’-on A’-rom 
Aq’-ui-la hor A Ar-che-ti’”-mus A-re’-tus Ar®j.o-vis”-tus A-ro’-ma 
Aq’-ui-la”- Ar-che’-T1-us Ar-e-us (9) A’-ris Ar-pad, or Ar’. phad 
Aq’-ui-le” ta " Ar’-che-vites (c) A-re’-us (4) A-ris’ a-i * Ar-pa’-ni 
A-quil’-i-us r-chi Ar-gw’-us A-ris’-ba (a) Ar-phax’-ad 
A -quil’-li-a Ar-chi-a Ar’-ga-lus Ar-is-te”-ne-tus Ar’-pi 
Aq’-ui-lo Ar-chi-as Ar-gath’ o-n1 Ar’-is-te”-aum Ar-pi’-num 
Aq’-ui-lo”-ni-a Ar’-chi-at”-a-roth Ar’-ga-tho”: ni-us Ar’-is-te”-us Ar-re’-i 
A-quin’-i-us Ar-chi-bi’-a-les Ar-ge Ar’-is-tay”’-o-ras Ar’-rha-be’”’-us 
A-qui’-num Ar-chib’-i-us Ar-ge’-a Ar-is-tan”-der Ar’- Tia 
Aq’-ui-ta”-ni-a Ar’-chi-da”-mi-a Ar-ge-a”’-the Ar’-is-tan” dros Ar’-ri-a”-nus 
Ar Ar’-chi-da”’-mus Ar-geo’-num Ar-is-tar’-che Ar’-ti-us 
A’-ra Ar’-chi-das Ar’-ves Ar’-is-tar’’-chus Ar-run’-TI-us 
Ar’-ab (4d) Ar’-chi-de”-mus Ar-ges’-tra-tus Ar’-is-ta-2a”’-nes Ar-sa’-bes 
Ar’-a-bah Ar -chi-de”’-us Ar-ge’-us A-ris’-te-as Ar-sa’ ces 
Ar-a-bar’-ches Ar-chid’-i-um Ar’-gi A-ris’-te-ree Ar-sac’i-das 7 
Ar’-a-bat”-ti-ne Ar’-chi-gal’’-lus Ar-gi’-a A-ris’-te-us Ar-sam’-e-nes 
A-ra’-bi-a (d) Ar-chig’e-nes 7 Ar-gi-as A-ris’-the-nes Ar-sam’-e-tes 
A-rab’-i-cus (d) Ar-chil’-o-chus (d) = | Ar’-gt-le”-tum A-ris’-thus Ar-sam’-o-sa” ta 
Ar’-a-bis Ar’-chi-me”-des Ar-gil’-é-us Ar’-is-ti”’-bus Ar-sa’-nes 
Ar’-abs (d) Ar-chi’-nus Ar-gil’-lus Ar’-is- ti” -des Ar-sa-ni’-as 
Ar’-a-bus Ar-chi- -pel” a gus Ar’-gi-lus Ar’-is-tip’-pus Ar-se’-na 
A-rac’-ca, or A-ree’-ca | Ar-chip’-o-lis Ar-gé-nu”’-se A-ris’-ti-us Ar’-ses 
A-rach’-ne Ar-chip’-pe Ar-gi’-o-pe Ar’-is-to-bu’’-la Ar-s1-a 
Ar’ -a-cho”-st-a (b) Ar-chip’-pus Ar’-gi-phon”-tes Ar -is-to-bu”-lus Ar’-si-de”’-us 
Ar-a-cho”-te Arch’-ites (c) Ar-gip-pe”-i Ar’-is-to-cle”-a Ar-sin’-o-e 
Ar-a-cho”-ti Ar-chi’-tis Ar-gi-us A-ris’-to-cles Ar’-ta-ba”-nns 
A-rac’-thi-as Ar’-chon Ar-oi’-va (7) A-ris’-to-cli”-des Ar-ta-ba”-zus 
Ar-a-cil”-lum Ar chon’-tes Ar-ai’-vi (¢) Ar’-is-toc”’-ra-tes Ar’-ta-bri 
Ar’-a-co’’-st-i (b) Ar-chy-lus Ar-go Ar’-is-toc’’-re-on Ar’-ta-bri”-te 
Ar’-a-cyn”’-thus Ar-chy’-tas Ar’-gob Ar -is-toc”-ri-tus Ar’-ta-ce” as 
A’-rad Ar’-con-ne”’-sus Ar’-gol A-ris’-to-de”-mus Ar-ta-ce”-na 
A’-rad-ite (c} Are-ti’-nns Ar-gol’-+-cus Ar’-istog”e-nes7 r’-ta-ce 
Ar’-a-dus Are-toph’-y-lax Ar’-go-lis Ar’-is-tu-gi’”-tou Ar’-ta-ce”’-ne 
A’-re Arc’-tos Ar’-gon Ar’-is-to-la”’-us Ar-ta’-ci-a 
A’-rah Arc-to’-us Ar’-go-nau”-tw® Ar’-is-tom”-a-che Ar-ta’-i 
A’ ram Are-tu’-ras Ar-go’-us Ar-is-tom”-a-clins Ar-tag’e ras 7 
A’-ran Ard Ar-gus Ar’ -is-to-me”-des Ar’-ta-ger’-ses 
A’-rar Ar-da-lus Ar-gyn’-nis Ar-is-tom”’-e-nes Ar-ta’-nes 
Ar’ rat Ar-da’-ni-a Ar’-gy-ra A-ris’-ton Ar’-ta-pher”-nes 
Ar’-a-rus Ar-dath Ar-gy-tas’-pt-des A-ris’-to-nau”’-tar® Ar-ta’-tus 
Ar-a-thyr’-e-a Ar’-dax-a”-nns Ar’-gy-re A-ris’-to-ni’’-cus Ar’-ta-vas”-des 
A-ra’-tus Ar’-de-a Ar-gyr’-i-pa 4-ris’-to-nus Ar-tax’-@ 
A-rau’-nah ® Ar’-de-a”-tes -ri-a Ar’-is-ton”’-i-des Ar-tax’-a-ta 
A-rax’ es Ar’-de-ric’’-ca Ar’i-ad”-ne Ar’-is-ton”-y mus Ar’-tax-erx’’-es (/) 
Ar’-ba, or Ar’-bah Ar’ -di-e’’-i Ar’-i-e”-us Ar’- -is-toph” ~a-nes Ar-tax’-i-as (m> 
Ar-ba’-ces Ard’-ites (c) Ar-i-a”’-ni, or A-ris’-to-phi-li’”-des Ar’-ta-ye”-tes 
Ar-be’-lt - Ar’-don Ar’-i-e”-ni A-ris’-to-phon Ar’-ta-yn’’-ta 
Ar-be-la (f) Ar-do’-ne-a Ar’-i-an”-tas A-ris’-tor Ar’-ta- yn” -tes 
Ar-bel’-la Ar-du-en’’-na Ar’-i-am”-nes Ar’ -is-tor”-i-des Ar’-te-mas 
Ar-bis Ar -du-i’-ne Ar’-t-a-ra”-thes Ar-is-tot’”-e-les (d) | Ar’-tem-ba ’-res 
Ar’-bite (c) Ar’-dy-en”-ses Ar’-ib-bw’’-us A-ris’-to-ti”-mus Ar-tem’-i-lo”’-rus 
Ar’-bi-ter Ar’-dys A-ric’:-a Ar’-is-tox”-e-nus Ar’-te-mis 
Ar’-bo-ca”-la -re’-a Ar-i-ci”-na A-ris’-tus Ar-te-mis”1-a (/)) 
Ar-bo’-nai® ‘-re-ac”i-da 7 Ar’-i-de’”’-us Ar’-is-tyl”-lus Ar’-te-mis”-1um (6 
Ar-bus’-cu-la A’-re-as A-rid’-a-i * A’-ri-us (d) Ar’-te-mi”-ta 
Ar-ca’-di-a (d) A-reyg’-o-nis A-rid’-a-tha Ark’-ites (c) Ar-te-mon 
Ar-ca’-di-us Ar-e-la”-tum A-ri’-eh (hk) Ar’-ma-aed”-don « Arth’-mi-us 
Ar-ca’-num (2) A-re’-ti A’-rrel Ar’-me-nes Ar-te’-na 
Ar’-cas A-re’-lites (c) Ar’-i-e”-nis Ar-me’-ni-a Ar-tim’-pa-sa 
Ar-ce’-na A-rel’-li-us Ar’+-ge”-um Ar-men-ta”-ri-us Ar’-to-bar-za”’-1s 
Ac'-cens Ar’-e-mor 4-ca ri’-i Ar-mil-la”-tas Ar-toch’-mes 
Ar-ces’-t-las A-ren’-a-cum Ar’i-ma Ar-mi-lus”-tri-um Ar-to’-ne 

4, » 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 8, Ac., previous to the town of Sicil 
TEU Ceuke Cineteardeaniannts Welt ouesoumtod a fot 1 151. ARN king wetebagh Poa § 
(d) It is usual to vocalize the s; of if s1 take the corrupted sound, Br A name occurring In Scripture. 
to make it zhe instead of she. fi The g, however inconsistently, is usually made harl see ule. 


¢) This is an English formative, 
(a) See also, or words related to it, in the Dic 


e) The city ot ge hicole celebrated 
Alexand>r so : and also a city of P 
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for the decisive battle between 
alestine. 


the 


English formative in the Dictionary. 


AS AS Ar AU AZ 
4, a, or ah=d: i or y=d: esmdig: chek: c1, a1, 71, &c.<she: (”) the principal accent. 


Ar-ton’-tes Ash’-nah As-ter’-o-pe”’-a Ath-rul’-la Au-re’-ii. - 
Ar-to’-ni-us A’-shon As-ter’-0-pw’’-us A-thym’-bre Au-re’~ : 
Ar-tox’-a-res Ash’-pe-naz AS -ter-u”’-ar-ng (@) |A’-tia3 Au’-r-Tex . 
Ar-tu’-ri-us Ash’-ri-el As-tin’-o-me A-til’i-a Au-ri’-go 

Ar-ty’-nes Ash’-ta-roth As-ti’-o-chus A-til’4 us Au-rin’¢-a 
Ar-tyn’-i-a Ash’-te-moth As’-to-mi 4-til’-la Au-ro’-ra (d) 
Ar-tys’-to-na Ash”-ta-roth’-ites (c) As-tra’-a A-ti’-na Au-run’-ce 

Ar-u-@ 4-shu’-ath As tra’-us A ti’-nas Av-run’-cu-le"4¢. us 
Ar’-u-both Ash’-ur As’-tu A-tin’-i-a us-chi’-ge 
A-ru’-ci \-shu’-rim As’-tur At-lan’-tes (d Aus’-ci 

4-ru’-e-ris Ash -ur-ites (c) As’-tu-ra Atlan-ti’-ales Au’-ser 

A-ru’-mah A’-st-a (@) As’-tu-res At-lan’-ti-des Au’-ser-is 

A’-runs A’-st-at’’-t-cus As-ty’-a-ge At’-las (d) Au’-ses 
4-run’-tTr-us As’i-bi”-as (a) As-ty’-a-ges A tos’-sa Au’-son 
Ar’-u-pi”-nus A’-sr-el As-ty’-a-lus Al’-ra-ces Au-so’-ni-a 

Ar’-vad Asi’-las As-ty’-a-nax At’-ra-myt”-ti.um 3 Au-so’-ni-us 
Ar’-vad-ites (ce) As’-t-na”-ri-a @ |As’-ty-cra’”-r1-4 Al’-ra-pes Au’-spi (4) 
Ar-va’-les As’-é na’’-ri-us As-tyd’-a mas A’-trax Aus’-ter 

Ar-ver’-ni As’-f na As’-ty-da-mi’’-a AU-re-ba’”’-te Aus-te’-si-on 5 (a) 
Ar-vir’ a-gus As’i-ne As’-ty-lus At’-re-ba’-tes Au’-ta-ni”-tis 

A r-Wi’-sT -um (b) A s’-t-nes As tvm/’-e-d u’.s7 (a) A-tre’-ni Au’-to-bu”-lus, or At 
Ar vi’-sus A sin’-i-us Gal’’-lus As-tyn’-o-me A’-tre-us a-bu”-lns 
firx’-a-ta As’-i pha As-tyn’-o mi A.-tri’-de Au-te’-us 
A -y-an’-des A’-s!-us As-tyn’-o-us A -tri’-des Au-toch’-the-nes (4) 
Ar’-y-bas As’-ke-lon As-ty’-o-che A-tro’-ni-us Au’-to-cles 
Ar’-yp-tae’”. i< As’-ma-dai (a) s’-ty-o-chi’”’-a At’-ro-pa-te”’-ne Au-toc’-ra-tes 
Ar’-za As’-ma-veth (a) As’-ty-pa-le’”’.q AU-ro-pa”-T1. 4 Au’-to-cre” 

A’-sa As’ mo de’’-us (a As-typh’4-lus At’-ro- Au-tol’-o-le , 
As’-a-di’’-as As’-mo-ne” avs . Xe) As-ty’-ron At’-rot An-toj’. 

As’-a-el As’-nah (a) -Sup’-pim At’-ta An-tom’-a-te 
As’-a-hel As-nap’-per a) As’-y-chis At’-taj 6 u-tom’-e-don 
As’-2-i”-ah As-na’ us (a “Sy” las Av’-ta-li’’-a (Scripture) Au’-to-me-da”-ga 
As"-a-na 4-so’-chis A-syl’-lus At-ta’ li-a (Greek) Au-tom’-e-nes 
ci-sun’-der A’-som A syn’-cri-tus At’-ta-lus Au-tom’-oi 
A’-saph A-so’-phis A tab’-u-lus At-tar’-ras Au-ton’-o-e 
As’a-phar -80"-pi-a At’-a-by” ris At-te’-i-us Cap”-t-to 5 u-toph’-ra-da”-tes 
As’-a-ra 8’-0-pi’’.a-1 les A t’-a-by-ri”’-te At’-tes Anas and (8) 

4 sar’-e-e] (a) 4-s80’-pis At’-a-ce At-thar’-a-tes "Va . 

As’ are”-lah (a) 4-s0’-pus A’-tad At’-this Av’-a-ran 
As’-ba-me’’-a (a) As pam’ é thres At’-a-lan’’-ta AU’-tt-2a Av’-a-ri’”-cum 
As-baz’-a-reth) (a) pa-ra”-gi-um At’-a-rah At’-ti-cus A-vel’-la 

As-bes’-te (a) As-pa’-si-a (h At’-a-ran”-tes Al’-ti-da”-tes A’-ven ; 
As’-bo-lus(a) As’-pa-si”-rus (a) 4-tar’-be-chis At’-ti-la Av’-en-ti”-nus 
As-bys’-tw (a) As pas’-tes A tar’-ya-tis At-til’-t-us A-ver’-nus,orA-ver’ 93 
As-eal’-a-phus As’-pa-tha tar’-ne-a At-ti’-nas A-ves’-ta 

As*-ca-lon 8’-pa-thi”-nes At’-a-roth Al’-TI-us Pe-lig”-nus A-Vid’-i-e”-nus 
As-ca’-ni-a As-pe’-li-a At’-as, and AtL as® | At’-tu-bi A-vid"-t-us-Cay"-sp-ay 
As-ca’-ni-us As-pen’-dus *-tax At’-u-at”-{-ci Av’--e”’-nus 
As’-ct-i (d) As’-phar A’-te A-ty’-a-dx A’-vim 

As-cle’-pi-a As-phar’-a-sus A.tel’-la Al’-¥s *-vims iB ' 
As’-cle-pi’-a-des As’-pis At-e-na Au-fe’i-a A” -qua 5 A’-vites (¢ 

As cle’-pi-o do”-rus As-ple’-don At’-e-no-ma’-rus Au’-fi-de”-ne A’-vith 

As cle’. pi-o do”-tus As’-po-re”’-nus A’-ter Au-fid’-i-a A-vi’-tus 
As-cle’-pi-us As’ ri-e] (a) AV’ e-re-zi”"-ag Au-fid’-t-us A’-vi-um 

A s’-cle-tar’-¢-on 2 As’-sq A’-thack Au’-fi-dus Ax’-e-nus 

As’-clus As’-sa-bi”-as Ath’-a-i”-ah Au’-ga, and Au’-ce Ax-i’-o-chus 

As cu’:li-a As’-sa-bi”-nug Ath’-a-li”-ah u-ge’-a Ax-i’-on 
As-co’-ni-us La*-be o As-sal’-i-moth Ath’-a-ina’”’-nes Au’-ga-rns Ax’-t-0-ni”’-eus 
As’-cra s’-sa-ni’’-ag Ath’-a-mas Au’-ge-2 Ax’-4-0'"-te-g 
As”-cu-lum As-sar’-a cus A th’-a-man-ti’ a-des Au’-g-a Ax’-i-o”’-the 4 
As’-dru-bal (a) As’-se-ri”-nj Ath’-a-na"st-u-( a) Au’-gi-as, and Au’- ei 
A-se’as (71) As’-si de” -azns .c) Ath’-a-nis ge-as (d) Ax’-ur, or An’-xur 
As’-e-bi’.a a) As’-sir Ath’-a-1i’’-as Au’-gi-le Ax’-us 
<t-seb’-e-bi’’-a As-so’-rus A’-the-as Au-gi’-nus Az’-a-e”’-lus 
«4-se]’-li-o As’-sos A-the’-na Au’-gu-res (d) ‘-24ah 

4 sel’-lus As-syr-i-a A the’-nm Au-gus’-ta *-tal 

As’ e-nath As’ ta Ath’-e-nm»’”’.g (e Au’-gus-ta”-li-a Az’ a-li”-ah - 
A’-ser As’ ta-cw’”’-nj Ath’ e-nx’”’-um (e) Au’-gus-ti”-nus A’-zan 

4-se’-rar As’-ta-cus Ath’-e-1@”-us (e) Au-gus’-tu-lus z’-a-ni”’-ah 

Ash’-a bi’-ah As’-ta-pa Ath’-e-nag”’-o-ras Au-gus’-tus (a) 4 -2a’-phi-on 

A’ shan As’-ta-pus Ath’-e-na”-is Au-les’-tes 2-4-1 

Ash’-be-a As’ta-roth, or Ash’- A-the’-ni-on Au-le’-tes A-2a'-re-e] 
‘Ash’-bel ta-roth Ath’-e-no” bi-us Au’-lis Az’-a-ri”-ah 
Ash’-bel-ites (c As-tar’-te A-then’-o-cles An’-lon 2’-0-ri"’-as 
Ash’-dod As’-tath A-then’-o-do”-rus A’-zaz 


Ash’-doth-ites (¢) As’-ter Ath’-ens (c) 


Ash’-doth Dis”.yah(a)| As-te’-ri-a A’-the-os Au’-ra-ni’-tis *-a-ni”’-ah 
A’-she-an As-te’-ri-on Ath’-e-sis Au-ra’-nus Az-baz’-a-ret], 
Ash’-er As-te’-ri-us Ath’-e.si’-o-do”-rus Auw’-ras Az’-buk 

Ash” i-math As’-te-ro”-di-a Ath’-lais An-re’-li-a A-ze’-kah 
Ash’-ke-naz As-ter’.o-pe A’ thos Au-re’-li-a”-nus A’-zel 
weiiomaPnansaencee ee eee 


(a) Letter sin some situations is liable to be sounded z - see Pr. 151 also, or 
(b) T° is usual to vocalize tne 8; or ifs: take the corrupted sound, ©) See -ean, in the Index of Common Terminations, 
a ) This is equivalent tr Ack’-s1-us, 


(a) Lares? 2? B see Obs. 1, 9, B, &c., previous te the K A e) This ts an lish formative 
. See ne 
make it zhe instead cr she 
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Digitized by Google 


- 


BA 


BA 


BA 


A, a, or ah=d: vor y=: esstez: ch=k: c1, 91, TI, &c.=she: () the principal agcent. 


A’-zem 
_2’-e-phu’-rith 
a’-zer 


A ii’-za 
Az’-ma-veth 
Az’-mon 
Az’-noth Ta”-bor 
Az’-o-uAx 

A’ zor 

A-zo’ rus 
A-20'-tus 
Az’-ri-el 
Azv’-ri-kam 
A-zu’-bah 
A’-zur 
Az’-u-ran 
Az’-y mites(c) 
Az’-zah 
Az’-zan 
Az’-zur 


B. 


Ba’-al 

Ba’-al-ah 
Ha’-al-ath 
Ba’-al-ath Be”-er 
Ba’-al be”-rith 
Ba’-al-le 

Ba’-al Gad” 
Ba’-al Ham”’-on 
Ba’-al Han’-an 
Ba’-al Ha” -zor 
Ba’-al Her’-non 
Ba’-al-i 
Ba’-al-im 
Ba’-al-is 

Ba’-al Me”-on 
Ba’-al Pe’’-or 
Ba’-al Per”’-a-zim 
Ba’-al Shai’’-4 sha 
Ba’ al Ta”’-mar 
Ba’-al Ze”’-bub 
Ba’-al Ze”’-phon 
Ka’-a-na 
Ba’-a-nah 
Ba’-a-nan 

Ba’-a path 
Ba’-a-ni” ag 
Ba’-a-ra 
Ba’-a-sha 
Ba’-a-shah 
Iha’-a si’’-ah (a) 
Ita’-bel 


Ba’-bi 

Ha-bil’-i-us 
Bab’-i-lus (a) 
Bab’-y-lon 
Bab’-y-lo”-ni-a (a) 
Bab’-y-lo”-ni-i (d) 
Ba-byr-sa 
Ba-byt’-a-ce 
Ba’-ca 
Bac’-a-ba”-sus 
Kac’-che (4) 
Bac’-cha-na”-li-a (d) 
Bac-chan’-tes (d) 
Bac’-chi (¢) 
Bac-chi’-a4ix 
Bac’-chr-des 
Bach’ rites (c) 
Bac’ -chis 
Bae’-chi-um 
Bac’-chi-us (4) 
Bac-chu’-rus 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 
a) Letter s in some situations 
b) Te is usual to vocalize the s 

nstead of she 


tv nake it she i 
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aad Qion 


Bac-chyl’-+. des 

Ba-ce’-nis 

Ba’ cis 

Bac’-tra 

Bac’-tri, and Bae’-tri- 
a”’-ni 

Bac’-trt-a”-na 

Bac’-tros 

Bad’-a ca 

Ba’-di-a 

Ba’ -di-us 

Bad’-u-hen”-na& 

Be’-bi-us 

Be’-tis 

Be’-ton 

Ba-gis’-ta-me 

Ba-gis’-ta-nes 

Rag-o’-as, aud Ba-go’- 


aas 
Nag’-o-da’’-res 
Bag’-o-i 
Ba-goph’-a-nes 
Bag’-ra-da 
Ba-ha’-rum ite («) 
Ba-hw’ rim 
Ba’-i-e 5 
Ba’-jith 
Bak-bak’ «1 


Bal’-a-dan 
Ba’-lah 

Ba’-Jak 

Bal a-mo 
Bal’-a na”-gre 
Bal’-a-nus 

Ba la’-ri 
Bal-bil’-lus 
Bal-bi’-nus 
Bal’-bus 
Bal’-e-a”’-res 
Rar-e-a”-ri-cus 


' Ba-le’-tus 


Ba’ li-us 

Ba lis’-ta 

Bal lon’-oti 
Bal-tha’-sar 
Bal-veu’-TI-118 


Bal’-y-ras Bas’-ta-i * 
Ba’-mah Bas-tar’-nw, anil Bas- 
Ba’-moth ter’-n@ 
Ba’-moth Ba”’-al Baw’-ti-a 3 
Bam’-u-ru”-w Ba’-ta 
Ban Bat’-a-ne 
Ban’-a-i”-as Ba-ta’-vi 
Ba’-ni Bath 
Ba’-nid Bath’-a-loth 
Ban’-nus Ba’-thos 
Ban’-Tr-a Bath rab’-bim 
Ban’ ti-nas Nath’-she-ba 
Ban’-TI-us Bath’-shu-a 
Ban’-u-as Bath’-y-cles 
Baph’-y-rus Ba-thyl’-lus 
Rap’-t» Bat’-i-a”-tus 
Ba-rab’-bas Ba’-tr-a 
Bar’-a-che! Be-ti’-na, and Ban- 
Bar’-a-chi” -ah ti’-na 
Bar-a-chi”’-as Ba’-tis 
Ba rx’ i Ba’-to 
Ba’-rak Ba’-ton 
Bar’-a-thrum Bat’-ra-cho-my’.o- 
Bar’-ba-ri (¢) mach”-t-1 
Bar-bar’-i-a Bat-ti’-a des 
Bar-bos’-the-nvs Kar’-tis 
Bar-byth’a<e Bat’-tus (7) 
Bar’-ca Bat’-u-lum 
&c. jous t Key. 
SNe isbasinbe connanss fan te ask; | 
; or if st take the corrupted sound, 


Kar-ce’-i, or bar-ci-te; Bat’-u-lus 


Bar’-cx 
Bar-ce’-nor 
Bar’-cha 
Bar-d’-i 

Bar’-di (a) 
Bar-dyl -lis 
Ka-re’-a 

Ba’-re-as So-va”’-nus 
Ba’-res 

Bar’-go 
Bar-gu’-st-i (/,) 
Bar ha’-inites (c) 
Ba-ri’-ah 
Ba-ri’-ne 


Bar je’-sus (a) 
Bar-jo’-na 
Bar-kos 
Bar’-na-bas 
Bar’-nu-us 
Ba-ro’-dis 
Bar’-sa-bas 
Bar-si’-ne, and Bar- 
se’-ne 
Bar’-ta cus 
Bar-thol’-o-mew (c) 
Bar’-ti-me”’-us 
Ba’-ruch 
Bur’-za-en”-tes 4 
Bar-za’-nes 
Bar-zil’-la-i 4 
Bas’-ca-ma 
Ba’-shan, or Bas’-san 
Ba’-shan Ha’-voth 
Fa”’-ir 
Bash’-e-math 
Bas’-1-le’’-a (a) 
Bas’-i-li”-da " ( 
Bas’-i-li’-des (a) ( 
Ba-sil’-t-o-pot’-a-mos 
Bas’-i-lis (a 
Ba-sil’-t-us (a) 
Bas’--lus (a) 
Bas’-lith (a) 
Bas’-math(a) 
Bas’-sa 
Bas’-se 
Bas-sa’-ni-a 
Bas-sar’-e-us 
Bas’-sa-ris 
Bas’-sus Au-fid’-7-us 


Be’-el-i’’-a-da 
Be-el’-sa-rus 

Be’ -el-teth” mus 
Be-el’-ze-bub 
Be’-er 

Be-e’-ra 
HKe-e’-rah, or Be’-tine 
Be’-er-e” lim 
Be-e’-ri 
Be’-er-la-ha” j-roi 
Be-e’-roth e 
Be-e’-roth-ites (¢) 
Be-er’-she-ba 
Be-esh’-te-rah 
Be’-he moth (¢) 
He’-kah 

Be’ la 

Be’-lah 
Be’-la-ites (c) 
Bel’-e-mi’’-na 
Bel’-e-mus 
Bel-e-phan’-tes 
Bel’-e-cis 

Bel’ ge (d) 
Kel’-ga-i 4 
Bel’-gi-ca ( ) 
Bel’-gi-um (1) 
Bel’-gi us 
Be’-li-al (¢d) 
Bel’-i-des, plur. 
Be-li’-des, sing. 
Be-lis’-a-ma 
Hel’-t-sa”’-ri-ns 
Bel’-is-ti’”’-da 
Bel’-i-ta 
Kel-ler’-o-phon 
Bel-le’-rus 
Bel’-li-e”’-nus 
Bel’-ma-im 
Bel’-men 
Bel-lo’-na 
Bel’-lo-na”-ri 1 
Bel-low’-a-ci 
Bel’-lo-ve” sus 
Be’-lon 
Bel’-shaz”-zar 
Bel’-te-shaz”’-zar 
Be’-lus 

Ben 

Be-na’-cus 
Ben-ni’-ah® 
Ben-am’-mi 
Ben-eb’-e-rak 
Ben’-dis 
Ben’-e-did”-i-um 
Ben’-e-ja”-a-kam 
Ben’-e-ven”-tum 


cd Ree a an English formatire. 


BE BE 
Ben’ ha-dad 
Ba-tyl’-lus Ben-ha’-il 
Bau’-bo Ben-ha’-nan 
Bau’-cis Pen’ \¢ min 
Bau’-li Ben’-ja-mite (e) 
Bav’-a-i 4 Ben’-j2-mites (c) 
Bav’-i-um ® Ben’-t-nu 
Baz’-a-en’’-te Beu’-the-sic”y-me * 
Ba-za’-ri-a Be-nu’-i 
Be’-a-li’-ah Be’-no 
Be’-a-loth Be-no’-nt 
Be’-an Ben-zo’-heth 
Beb’-a-i 4 Be’-on 
Be’-bi-us Be’-or 
Be-bri’-a-cum Be pol’-i-ta”-nue 
Beb’-ty-ce Be’-ra 
Beb’-ry-ces, aud Be- | Ber’-a-chah 
bryc’ri Ber’-a-chi”-ah 

Be-bryc’:a Ber’-a-i”"-ah 
Be’ cher Ber’-bi-cw 
Be-cho’-rath ae li ¥ 

‘| Bech’-ti-leth -e-cyn”-thi-a 
Be’-dad Be’-red 
Bed’-a-i’’-ah Ber’-e-ni’-ce 


Ber’-e-ni’-cis 
Ber’-gi-on 
Ber-gis’-ta-ni 
Be’-ri 
Be-ri’-ah 
Be’-ris, and Ba’ ria 
Be’-rites (c) 
Be’-rith 
Ber’-mi-us 
Ber-ni’-ce 
Be-ro’-dach-Ral” a. 
an 

Ber’-o-e 
Be-ra’-a 
Ber’-o-vi”-ce 
Be-ro’-sus 
Be’-roth 
Ber’-o-thai ® 
seat 

er-y 
Bertha) 
Ber-ze’-lus 
Be’-sa 


Be-sid’-i-e 
Be-sip’. po 
Bes’-vo-dei’ -ah 
Be’ sor 

Bes’-si 

Bes’-sus 
Bes’-ti-a® 
Be’-sor 

Be’-tah 

Be’-ten _ 
Beth-ab’-a-ra 
Beth-ab’-a-raé 
Beth’-a-nath 
Beth’-a noth 
Beth’-a-ny 
Beth-ar’-a-bah 
Beth’-a-ram 
Beth-ar’-bel 
Beth-a’-ven 
Beth-az’-m7-vetn 
Beth’-ba-al-me”’-on 
Beth-ba’-ra 
Beth-ba -rahk 
Beth’-ba-si 
Beth-bir’-e-i 
Beth’-car 
Beth-da’-gon 
Beth’-dib Ja-tha”- ins 
Beth’-el 
Beth’-el ite (¢) 
Beth-e’ nek 
Be’-ther 
Beth-es’ dla (a) 
Reth-e’-zel 


— 


See also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary. 
e) The last two syllables blend into one, 


Digitized by Google 


BI 


BO 


CA GA 


A, a, or ah=d;: i or yd: eamdcz: ch=k: ci, si, T1, &c.—she: (") the principal acceut. 


Beth- 
Beth-ga’-mul ~ 
Beth-hae -cer-iin (f) 
Beth-ha’-ran 
Beth-hog’-lah 
Beth-ho’-ron 
Beth jes’-i-moth (a) 
Beth-leb’-a-oth 
Beth’-le-hem 
Beth’-le-hem Epli”’- 
ra-tah 

Beth’-le-hem Ju’’«\ah 
Beth”-le-hem-ite’ (ce) 
Beth-lo’-mon 
Beth-ma’-a-cah 
Beth-mar’ ca-hoth 
Beth-me’-on 
Beth-nim’-rah 
Beth-o’-ron 
Beth-pa’-let 
Beth-paz’-zer 
Beth-pe’-or 
Keth’-pha-ge 
Beth’-phe-let 
Beth’-ra-bah 
Beth’-ra-pha 
Beth’-re-hob 
BSeth-sa’-t-du 
Beth’-sa-mos 
Beth’-shan 
Beth-she’-an 
Beth’-she-mesh 
Beth-shit’-tah 
Beth’-si-mous 
Beth-tap’-pu-a 
Beth-su’-ra 
Be-thu’-el 
Be’-thul 
Beth’-u-li”-a 
Keth’-zor 
Beth’-zur 

Ke’-tis 
Be-to’-li-us 

BKet’-o mes’”’-tham 
Bet’-o-nim 
Be-tu’-ri-a 
Be-u’-lah 

Be’-zai 6 
Be-zal’-e-el 
Be’-zek 
Be’-zer, or Boz’-ra 
Be’-zeth 

Bi’-a 

Bi-a’-nor 

Li’-as 
Ki’-a-tas 
Bi-bac’-u-lus 
Bib’-a-ga 
Bib’-li-a, and Bil’-li-a 
Bib’-lis 

Bib-li’-na 
Bib’-lus 
Bi-brac’-te 
Bib’-u-lus 
Bi’-ces 
Bich’-ri 
es 

i-cor’-ni-ger (d 
Bi-cor’-nis cay ) 
Kid’-kar 
Bi-for’-mis (d) 
Bi’-frons (a) 
Big’-tha 

Big’-than 
Big’-tha-na 
Big’-va-i 4 
Kil’-bi-lis 
Hil’-dad 

i al 

Sil’ gah 

Bil’-ga-i 4 


«der 


pia sctach See Sumac 1, 2, 8, &c. 
in some situations isl 
It is usual to vocalize the 
sound, to make it zhe instead of she 
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§ Letters 


Bil’-ha, or Bil’-hah 
Bil’-han 
Bil’-shan 
Bi-ma’-ter 
Bim’-hal 
Bin’-e.a 
Kin’-gi-um 
Bin’-nu-4 
Bi’-on 
Bir’-rhus 
Bir’-sha 
Bir’-za-vith 
Bi-sal’-te 
Bi-sal’-tes 
Bi-sal’-tis 
Bi-san’-the 
Bish’-lam 
Bis’-ton 
Bis’-to-nis 
Bi-thi’-ah 
Bith’-rou 
Bi’-thus 
Bith’-y-« 
Bi-thyn’-t-a 
Bit’+-as® 
Bi’-ton 
Bi-tu’4-tus 
Bi-tun’-tum 
Bi-tur’-i-yes 
Ri-tur’-i-cum 
Biz’-t-a 3 
Biz’--jo-thi”’-ah 
Biz’-i-jo-thi’-jah 
Biz’-tha 


Bl@&-na 

Blw’-s1-i (b) 
Ble’-sus 
Blan’-de-no”-na 
Blan-du’-st-a (6) 
Blas’-to-pha@-ni”’-ces 
Blas’-tus 
Blem’-my-es 
le-ni’-na 

Blit’-i-us % 


Bo-du’-ag-na”-tus 
Boe-be’-j 


Bo-o-tar-che 
Bo-o’-T1-a 
Bo-o’-tus 
Ba’-or-o-bis”-tas 
Bo-e’-thi-us 
Bo’-e-tus 


Bol’-bi-ti”-num 
Bol’-gi-us 
Bo-li’-na 
Bol’-i-nw’”’-us 
Bo-lis’-sus 


jous to the Key. 
Fin ka amended evcae We: 151. 
6; or if st take the corrupted 


Bol-la’-nus 
Bol-to’-ni-a 
Bo’-lus 
Rom’-i-en”’-ses 
Bo-mil’-car 
Bom’-o-ni’”’-ce 
Bo’-na-de”-a 
Bo-no’-ni-a 
Bo-no’-s1-us 
Bo’-o-su”’-ra 
Ko-o’-tes 
Bo-o’-tus, and Ba- 

o’-tus 

‘-re-a 
Bo-re’-a-des (d) 
Bo’-re-as (¢) 


Bor-sip’-pa 
*-rus 


Bo-rys’-the-nes 
Bos’-cath 
Bo’-sor 
Bos’-o-ra 
Bos’-pho-rus 
Bos’-rah («) 
Kot’-ti-a3 


Boz’-rah 
Krach-ma’-nes 
Bre’-st-a (b) 
Bran-chii’-a-des 
Bran’-chi-dz 
Bran-cliyl’-li-des 
Bra’-s1-a (6) 
Bras’-i-das 
Bras-t-de’-i a 5 
Brau’-re 
Brau’-ron 
Bren’-ni, and Breu’-ni 
Bren’-nus 
Bren’-the 
Bres’-ci-a 
Bret’-ti-i 3 
Bri-a’-re-us 
bri’-as 
Bri-gan’-tes 
Briy’-an-ti”’-nus 
Bri’-mo 
Bri-se’-is 
Brt’-ses 
Bri-se’-us 
Bri-tan’-ni (d) 
Hri-tan’-nt-a 
Bri-tan’-ni-cus 
Brit’-o-mar”-tis 
Brit’-o-ma”-rus 
Brit’-o-nes(d) 
Brix-el’-lum 
Brix’-i-a (e) 
Bri’-zo 
Broc’-u-be”-lus 
Bro’-mi-us 
Bro’-mus 
Bron’-tes 
Brou-ti’-nus 
Brot’-e-as 4 
Broth’-e-us 
Bruc-te’-ri 
Bral’-la 
Bru-ma’-li-a 
Brun-du’-st-um (6) 
Bru-tid’-i-us 
Bru’-tri 
Brut’-tii 3 


e) This is an English formative. 
| ; 
' 


Brw’ -tu-lus 


Bu’-bas-ti”-a-cus 
Bu’-ba-sus 
Bu’-bon 
Bu-ceph’-a-la 
Bu-ceph’-a-lus 
Bu-col’-1-ca (d> 
Bu-col’-i-cum (a) 
Bu-co’-lion 
Bu’-co-lus 

Bu’ <di- 

Bu-di’-n1 
Bu-do’-rum 
Buk’-ki 
Buk-ki’-ah 

Bul 

Bu’-lis 
Bul-la’-tTr-us 
Bu’-nah 
Bu’-ne-a 

Bu’-nus 

Bun’-ni 
Bu’-po-lus 

Bu’ pha yus 
Bu-pho’ ui-a 
Ba-pra’-si-um (6) 
Bu’-ra 


Bu-ra’-t-cus 
Bur’-rhus 
Bur’-sa 
Bur’-st-a 
Bu’-sre 
Bu-si-ris 
Bu’-ta 
Bu’-te-o 
Bu’-tes 
Bu-thiro’-tum 
Bu-thyr’-e-us 


Bu’-to-a 

Bu’-tos 

Bu-tor’-i-des 

Bu-tun’-tum 

Bu’-tus 

Buz 

Bu’-zi 

Buz’-ite (ec) 

Bu-zy’-ges 

Byb-le’-st-a,(b) and 

By-bas’-s1-a 

Byb’-li-a 

Byb’-li-i 

Byb’-lis 

Byl-li’-o-nes 

Byr-rlius 

Byr’-sa 

By-za’-c1-um Ce’-tu-lum 

Byz’-an ti”-a-cus Cw’-yx 

By-zan’-r1-um (d) Ca-ga’-co 

By’-zas Ca’i-a5 

By-ze’-nus Cai’-a-phas ® 

Byz’-e-res Ca’+-cl”-nus 

Byz’--a Ca-f-cus 
Ca-+-e’-ta > 

ee Cain 

Ca-?-nan 

Ca-an’ thus Cai’-rites (e 

Cab (d) Ca tus4 

Cab’-a-des Cal’-a ber 

Cab’-a-‘es Ca-la’-bri-@ 

Ca-bal’-t-i Cal’-a-bres 

Cab’-al-li”-num Cal’-a-gur-rit”-o ni 


See also, or words related to it, m tne Dneticca 
Brizia is equivalent to Brick 


/---a. 


) The former ¢ is 


Digitized by Google 


CA 


A, a, or ah=4: 2 or y=t: es=tez: ch=k: ct, 61, 11, &c.=she: ("”) the principal accent. 


Cal’-a-ris 
Cal’-a-tha”-na 
Ca-la’-thi-on 
Cal-a-thus 


Ca-la’-vi-us 

Cal’-au-re”’-a, and 
Cal’-au ri” a 

Cal’-bis 

Cal’-ce 

Cal’-chas 

Cal’-che du”-ni-a 

Cal-chin’ i-a 

Cal’-col 

Cal-dees’ (¢) 

Cal’ dus Ce”’-li-us 

Ca’-le 

Ca’-leb 

Ca’-leb Epli’-ra-tah 

Cal’-e-do”-ni-a (d) 

Ca-le’-nus 


Cal’-e-tor 
Ca’-lex 
Cal-i-ad’’-ne 
Cal’-i-ce”-ui 
Ca-lid’-i-us 
Ca-lig’ -u-la 
Cal’-pus 
Ca’-lis 
Cal’-é-tas 
Cal-laes’-chrus 
Cal-la’-é-ci 
Cal’-las 
Cal’-la-te’’-lbus 
Cal’-la-te”-ri-a 
Cal-le’-ni 
Cal’-li-a 
Cal-li’-a-des 
Cal’-li-as 
Ca)-lib’-t-us 
Cal’-li-ce”’-rus 
Cal-lich’-o-rus 
Cal’-li-cles 
Cal’-li-co-lo”’-na 
Cal-lic’-ra-tes 
Cal’-li-crat’’-i-das 
Cal-lid’-i-us 
Cal-lid’-ro rus 
Cal’-li-ge’’-tus 
Cal-lim’ a chus 
Cal-lim’-e-don 
Cal-lim’ e-ies 
Calli’ nus 
Cal-li’ o-pe 
Cal’-li-pa-ti”-ra 
Cal’-li phon 
Cal’-li-phron 
Cal-lip’-é da 
Cal-lip’-o-lis 
Cal’-lt-pus 
Cal-lip. ges 
Cal-lir’-ho-e 
Cal-lis’-te 
Cal’-lis-te”-i-a 5 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 
Letter sin some situationsis 
5} It is usual to vocalize the 8, or if si take the cocrupted sound, | 


Ca 


Cal-lis’-the-nes 
Cal-lis’-to 
Cal-lis’-to-ni”-cus 
Cal-lis’-tra-tus 
Ca!-lix’-e-na 
Cal-lix’-e-nus 


Cal’-phi 
Cal-phur’-nt-a 
Cal-phur’-ni-us 
Cal-pur’-ni-a 
Cal’-u-sid’”’-t us 
Cabeeete) 
Jal’-va-ry (c 
Oaletar ( 
Cal-vi’-na 
Cal-vi’-nus 
Cal-vis’1-us 


CA 


Can’-e-phor’-i-a 
Can’-e-thum 
Ca-nic’-u-la”-res di’-es 
Ca-nid’-i-a 
Ca-nid’-i-us 
Ca-nin’-e-fa”’ -tes 
Ca-nin’-i-us 
Ca-uis’-ti-us 3 
Ca’-ni-us 
Can’-ne 

Can -neh(/) 
Ca no’-pi cum 
Ca-no’-pus 
Can’-ta-bra 
Can’-ta-bri 
Can-tab’-ri-e 
Can’-ta-brig’’-i-a (@) 
Can’-tha-rus 
Can’-thus 
Can’-Tr-um 
Can’-u-le”-i-a 5 
Can’-u-le”-i-us 4 


Cal’-y-be Ca-nu’-li-a 
Cal’-y-cad’’-nus Can’-u-si”-nus 
Cal’-y-ce Ca-nn’-s1-um Cb) 
Ca-lyd’-um Ca-nu’ s1-us (6) 
Ca-lyd’-na Ca-uu’-tT1-us 
Cal’-y don Can’-veh (f) 
Cal’-y-do’’-nis Cap’-a-neus 
Cal’-y-do”-ni-us Ca-pel’-la 
Ca-lym’-ne Ca-pe’-na 
Ca-lyn’-da Ca-pe’-nas 
Ca-lyp’-so Ca-pe’-ni 
Ca-man’-TI-um Ca’-per 
Cam’-a-ri”-na Ca-per’-na-um 
Cam-bau’-les Ca pe’-tus 
Cam’-bes Ca-pha’-re-us 
Cam’-bre Caph’-ar-sal” a-ma 
Cam-bu’-nt-i Ca-phen’-a-tha 
Cam-by’-ses Ca -phi’-ra 
Cam’-e-la”-ni Caph’-tor 
Cam’-e-li”-ta Caph’-to-rim 
Cam’-e-ra Caph’-to-rims (c) 
Cam’-e-ri”-num, and Cap -y-@ 
Ca-mer’i-um Ca’-pi-o 
Cam’-e-ri”-nus Cap’-is-se”-ne 
Ca-mer’-Tr-1m Cap’-+-to 
Ca-mer’-tes Ca-pit’-o-li”-nus 
Ca-mil’-la Cap’-i-to”-li um 
Ca-mil’-li, and Cap’-pa do”-c1 a 
Ca-mil’-lw Cap’-pa-dox 
Ca-mil’-lus Ca-pra’-ri-a 
Ca-mi’-ro Ca-pra’-ri-us 
Ca-mi’-rus, and Cap’-ri-@ 
Ca-mi’-ra Cap’-ri-cor”’-nus 
Cam’ -is-sa”’. res Cap’-ré-fic’t-a”-lis 
Cam’-ma Ca-pri’-na 
Ca-mo’-nw Ca-prip’-e-des 
Ca’-mon Ca’- He 
Cam-pa’-na Lex Cap -to-ti”-na 
Cam-pa’-ni-a Ca’-prus 
Cam’-pe Cap’-sa 
Cam-pas’-pe Cap’-sa-ge 
Camp’-sa Cap’-u-a 
Cam’-pus Mar’-tr-us | Cap’-ys 
Cam’-u-lo-gi”-nus Cap’-ys Syl”-vi-us 
Ca’-na Car’-a-bac”-tra 
Ca’-nan (e) Car’-a-ba”-si-on * 
Ca’-na-un-ites (¢) (¢) | Car’-a-bis 
Can’-a-ce Car’-a-cal’”-la 
Can’-a-che Ca-rac’-a-tes 
Can’-a-chus Ca-rac’-ta-cus 
a’-n@ ‘1 
Ca-na’-ri-i Ca-ra’-us 
Can’-a-thus Car’-a-lis 
Can’-da-ce Car’-a-nus 
Can-da’-vi-a Ca-rau’-si-us 
Can-dau’-les Car’-bo 
Can-di’-o-pe Car’-cha-mis 
Ca’-nens | Car-che’-don 


ble to be 


to make it zhe instead of she. 


701 


Ac., previous to the Key 


CA 


Car-che- mish 
Car-ci’-nus 
Car-da’-ces 
Car-dam’-y-le 
Car di-a 

Car -du’-chi 


Car’-kas 
Car-ma’-ni-a 
Car-ma’-ni-ans (c) 
Car-ma‘-nor 
Car’-me 

Car-mel) 
Car-mel-ite (¢) 
Car’-mel-i’-tess (c) 
Car-me’-lus 
Car-men’-ta 
Car’-men-ta”’-les 
Car’-men-ta”-lis 
Car-men’-tis 


Car’-mites (c) 
Car’-na, and Car 
din’-e-a 
Car’-na-im 
Car-na’-st-us 
Car-ne’-a-des 
Car-ne’-i-a 5 
Car’-ui-on 
Car’-nus 
Car-nu’-tes 
Car-pa’-st-a (b 
Car-pa’-si-um (b) 
Car’-pa-thus 
Car’-pi-a 
Car’-pis 
Car’-po 
Car-poph’-o-ra 
Car-poph’-o-rus 
Car’-pus 
Car’-re, and Car’-rhe 
Car’-ri-na’”-tes 
Car-ru’-ca 
Car-se’-o-li 
Car-she’-na 
Ca-siph’-i-a 
Car-ta’-li-as 
Car-tha’-« 
Car’-tha-gin’-i-en ses 
Car-tha’-go 
Car-tha’-sis 
Car-tei’-a 


ry-a 
Car’-y-a”-te (d) 
Car’-y-a”-tis (d) 
Ca-rys’-ti-us * 
Ca-rys’-tus 

’-ry-um 

Cas’-ca 
Cas-cel’At-us 
Cas’-i-li”’-num 


CE 


Cas’-leu (a) & 
Cas’-lu-bim °} 
Cas-me’-new (a 
Cas-mil’-la (a) 
Cas-per’-t-a 
Cas-per’-u-la 
Cas’-phor 
Cas’-pi-a”-na 
Cas’-pi-i 

Cas’-pis, or Cas’ plia 
Cas’-pi-um Ma”-re 
Cas’-san-da”-ne 
‘‘ag-san’-der 
Cas-san’-drit 
Cas-san’-dri-a 
Cas’st-a 

Cas-si’-o-pe 
Cas-si’-o-pe”’-a 
Cas’-si-ter’”’-t-des 
Cas’-si-ve-lau” nus 
Cas’si-us 

Cas-so’-tis 
Cas-tab’-a-la 
Cas’-ta-bus 
Cas-tal’-i-a (d) 
Cas-tal’-i-us fons’ (a) 
Cas-ta’-ne-a 
Cas’-ti-a-ni”-ra 
Cas-to’-lus 

Cas’-tor and Pol’”-lux 
Cas-tra’-T1-us 
Cas’-tu-lo 
Cat’-a-du"’-pa 
Cat’-a-men”’-te-les 
Cat’-a-na 
Cat’-a-o”"-ni-a 
Cat’-a-rac”-ta 


Ca-tu’-li-a”’-na 
Ca-tul’-lus 
Cat’-u-lus 
Cau’-ca-sus 
Cau’-con 
Cau’-co-nes 
Cau’-di, and Cau’ 
di-um 
Cau-lo’-ni-a 
Cau’-ni-us 
Cau’-nus 


Cav’-a-ril”-lus 
Cav’-a-ri’”’-nas 
Ca’-vi-i 
Ca-y’-ci 
Ca-y’-cus 
Ca-ys’-ter 
Ce’-a, or Ce’-os 
Ce’-a-des 
Ceb’-al-li”-nus 


Ca-si’-na,orCa si’-num| Ceb’-a-ren’’-ses 


Ca-siph’-t-a 
Ca’-st-us 


b | ‘) This is an English formative. 
a:see Pr. 151. ) See also, or words related tc it, in the Di . 
e) The two syliables ending and 

(Sf) The letters eh are sounded as alphabetic a. 


beginning 


Ce’-bren 


with a, blend into ne 
3 D 


Digitized by Google 


=e ee eee 


bgp esd de 


(a 


itis usa tovocalie the « or ifs: take the corru sound 
% to make she instead of she. ye : 


Oe 8B Se reo to be 


teal 5. ae (2 Reels, veda teleaed it, in the 
: apr TA eho pee 


“loan of ch is Proper 


(Na sity of thee Babylonich ccaplin 


CE CE CH CH Cu 
A, a, or ah=d: i or y=: es=tez: ch=k: cl, st, TI, &c.=she: (/) the principal accent. 
Ce-bre’-pi-a Ce-phal’-len Cer’-y-ni”-tes Cha’-rax Che’-re-as 
Ce-bri’-o-nes ct -a-le”-n4a Ce-sel’ -li- -us (a) Cha-rax’-es, Cher’-e- not’ satie 
Cec’i-das7 Ceph’-al-le”-ni-a Ce-sen’ “née (a} Cha-rax’-us Cher’-eth-ims (¢) 
Ce-cil’-t-us Ceph’-a-lo Ces’-ti-us 8 Char’-cus Cher’-eth-ites (ce) 
Cec’'i-na7 Ceph’-a-le”-dis Ces-tri’-na Cha’-re-a Chesris’-o-phns _ : 
Ce-cin’-na Ceph’-a-lon Ces-tri’-nus Cha’-res Che’-rith, or Che’-rist 
Ce-crop’-i-a Ceph’-a-lot”-o-mi Ce’-teb Char’-i-cles Cher’-o-phon >; @ 
Ce-crop’-i-des Ceph’-a-lu’’-di-um Ce’-tes Char’--cli’’-des Cher’-sr-as 
Ce-crop’-t-de ( rd aa -a-lus Ce-the’-gus Char’-i-clo Cher-sid’-a-mas 
Os -crops has Ce’-tr-i Char’-i-de’-mus Cher'’-si-phe ‘ 
Cer-cyph’-a-he a e’-us Ce’-TI-us Char’ -+-la Cher- Ze 
Ced’-re-a”’-tis Ce-phe’-nes Ce’-to Char’-i-la”-us, and = | Che’- rub (f) 
Ce’-don Ce-phi’-st-a (6) Ce’-us, and Ca’-us Cha-ril’-lus Cuer’-ub® (d) 
Ce’-drou Ceph’-i-si’-a-des (a) | Ce’-yx Cha-ri’-ni, and Ca- =| Cnter’-n-bim, or 
Ce-dru’-s1-i (6) Ce-phis’-i-do”-rus (a) | Cha’-bes ri’-ni Caer’-u-bin § (d) 
Ceg’-lu-sa Ce-phi’ -si-on (a) Cha-bi’-nus Cha’-ris Che-rus’-ci . 
Ce’-i Ce’-phis-od’-o-tus (a) | Cha’-bri-a Cha-ri’-st-a (b) Ches’-a-lon 
Cei’-lan 6 Ce- phi’-sus Cha’-bri-as Char-i-tes Che’-sed - 
Cel’-a-don Ce-phis’-sus Cha’-bris Char’--ton Che’-sil 
Cel’-a-dus Ce’-phren Chab’-ry-is Char’-ma-das, or Che’-sud 
Ce-la’-pnx Ce!-pi-o Cha’-di-as Char’-mi-das Che-sul’-loth 
Ce-la’-no Ce’-pt-on Che-an’-:-ta Char’-me, or Car’-me | Chet’-tim 
Cel’-e-x Cer’-a-ca Che’-re-as Char’-mi-des the’-zib 
Ce-le’-i-a 5, and Ce’-la| Ce-rac’-a-tes Chw’-re-de”’-mus Char-mi’-nns Chid-nw’-i 
Cel’-e-la”-tes Ce-ram’-bus Che-re’-mon Char-mi’-o-ne (é) Chi’-don 
Cel’-e-mi”’-a Cer’-a-mi”-cus Che’-re-phon Char’-mis Chil +-ar’-ehus 
Ce-len’-dra Ce-ra’-mi-um Chw-res’-tra-ta Char-mos’-y-na (a) | Chil’4-us, and Chif- 
Ce-len’-dris, or Cer’-a-mus Chw-rin’-thus Char’-mo-tas e-us 
Ce-len’-de-ris Ce’-ras | Cha-rip’-pus Char’-mus Chil’-le-ab 
Ce-le’-ne-us Cer’-a-sus Che’-ro Cha’-ron Chil-li’-on 
Ce-len’-na Ce-lw’-na | Cer’-a-ta Che-ro’-ni-a Chu-ron’-das Chil’-mad 
Ce’-ler Ce-ra’-tus Cha’-ro-ne’”’-a, and = | Char’-o-ne”-a Chi’-lo 
Cel’-e-res Ce-rau’-ni-a® Cher’-ro-ne”-a Cha-ro’-ni-um Chi-lo’-nis 
Cel’-e-trum Ce-rau’-ni-i & Cha-lw’-on Cha’-rops, or Chi-me’-ra (d 
Ce’-le-us Ce-rau’-nus Chal-ca’~« Char’-o-pes Chim’ a-rus 
Cel’-mus Ce-rau’-s1-us (b) Chal’-ce-a Char’-ran Chi-me‘-+ri-am 
Cel’-o-ne Cerbe’-ri-on Chal-ce’-don, and Cha-ryb’-dis Chim’-ham 
Cel’-sus Cer’-be-rus (d) Chal-ce-dou”’-t-a = | Chas’-e-ba (a) Chi-om’-a-ra 
Cel’-tw (d) Cer’-ca-phus Chal’-ce-do-ny (c) Chau’-bi,and Chau’-ci|Chi’-on 
Cel’-ti-be”-ri (d) Cer-ca-so”’-rum (a) ‘| Chal’-ci-de’”-ne Chau’-la Chi’-o-ne 
Cel’-ti-ca (d Cer-ce’-is Chal’-ci-den’’-ses Chau’-rus Chi-on’-i-des 
Cel’-ti-ci (d Cer-ce’-ue Chal-cid’-e-us Che’-a Chi’-o-nis 
Cel-til’-lus Cer-ces’-tes Chal-cid’-i-ca Che’-bar Chi’-os 
Cel-to’-ri-i Cer’-ci-des Chal-cid’-i-cus Ched’-er-la”-o-mer Chi’-ron 
Cel’-to Scyth’’-w 8 Cer’-cr-i Chal-ci-c’-us Che’-lw Chis’-leu (a),Cas’- leg 
Cem’-me-nus Cer’-ci-na Chal-ci’-o-pe Che’-lal or Cis’-leu © 
Cemp’-si Cer-cin’-na Chal’-cis Chel’-cr-as Chis’-lon (a) 
Ce-nw’-um Cer-cin’--um Chal-ci’-tis Che’-les Chis’-loth (a) Ta”’-Lat 
Cen’-chre-@ Cer’-cr-us Chal’-co-don Chel’-t-do’-ni-a Chit’-tim 
Ceu’-chire-is Cer-co’-pes Chal’-col Chel-i-do’-ui-we Chi’-un 
Cen’-clire-us Cer’-cops Chal’-con Che-lid’-o-nis Chlo’-e 
Cen’-chiri-us Cer’-cy-on Chal’-cus Chel’-li-ans (¢) Chio’-re-us 
Cen’-cre-a Cer-cy’-o-nes Chal-de’-a, and Chel’-lub Chio’-ris 
Cen’-de-be” -us Cer-cy’-ru, or Chal-de’-a Chel’-lus Chio’-rus 
Ce-nes’-po-lis Cor-cy’-ra Chal-dx’-i Che’-lod Cho’-a-ri’-na 
Ce-ne’-T1-um Cer-dy)’-i-um Chal-les’-tra Chel’-o-ne Clyras’- pes 
Ce’-ne-us Cer’-e-a”-li-a Chal’-o-ni’’-tis Chel’-o-nis Cho’- ba 
Cen’-i-mag’”’-ni Ce’-res Chal’-y-bes, aud Chel’-o-noph’’-a-gi Cho’-bus 
Ce-ni’-na Ce-res’-sus Cal’-y-bes Che’-lub Che’-ra-des 
“en’-o-ma”-ni Cer’-e-tz Chal’-y-bo-ni’’-tis Che-lu’-bai ® Che’-ri-lus 
Cen-so’-res (d) Ce’-ri-a”’-lis Chal’-ybs Che-lu’ -bar Che’-re-m 
Cen’-so-ri”-nus Ce’-ri-i Cha-ma’-ni Chel’-y-do”-re-a Chou’-ni-das 
Cen’-sus (d) Ce-ril’-lum Che-mav’-i-ri Chem’-a-rims (c) Chon’-u-phis 
Cen’-ta-re”-tus Ce-rin’-thus Cha’-ne Chem’-mis Cho-ra’-sin (a), oF 
Cen-tau’-ri® (d) Cer-ma’-nus Cha’-nes Che’-mosh Cc ’-shan, or 
Jen-tau’-rus ® (d) Cer’-nes Chan’-nu-ne”-us Che’-na Cho-ra’-zin 
Cen-tob’-ri-ca Ce’-ron Cha’-on Che-na’-a-neh Cho-ras’-mi (a) 
Cen’-to-res Cer’-pas”-a-des Cha’-o-nes Che’-ne@ Cho-rin’-e-as 
Cen-tor’-i-pa Ce-ros’-sus Cha-o"-ni-a Chen’-a-ni Cho-re’-bus 
Cen-tri’-tes Cer’-phe-re. Cha’-o-ni”-tis Chen-a-ni’-ah Cho’-rom-nae”-i 
Cen-tro’-ui-us Cer-rhew’-i Cha’-os (@) Che’-ni-on Chos’-a-me”-as («) 
* Cen-tum’-vi-ri Cer’-sob-lep”-tes (har’-a-ath”-a-lar Che’-nt us Chos’-ro-es (@) 
Cen-tu’-ri-a -) Cer’-ti-ma Char’-a-ca Che’-ops, cr Che-os’- | Cho-ze’-ba 
Cen-tu’-ri-on (¢) Cer-to’-ni-um Char’-a-dra pes Chre’-mes 
Cen-tu’-ri-pa Cer-va’-ri-us Cha-ra’-dros Che’-phar Ha-am”- | Chrem’-e-tes 
Cen’-tus Cer’-y-ces Char’-a-drus mo-nai & Chres’ +-phon 
Ce’-os, and Ce’-a Ce-ryc’1-us Cha-re’-a-das pee »h-i’-rah Chres~ *-tes 
Ceph’-a-las Cer’-y-mi”-ca Char’-an-<de”-i -phren Chres’-tus 
Ceph’-a-le”’-di-on Cer’ r’-y-ne’’-a Char’-a-sim (a) Chien Christ (¢) 


Digitized by Google 


Cl 


CL CL CO co 

zo A, a, or ahd: i or y=: es=tez: ch=k: C1, st, 11, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 
Chro’-mi-a Ci-nith’--i Cle’-o-bu”-lus ° Clu’-a-ci”’-na Co-lo’-ne 

” Chro’-mi-os Cin’-na Cle’-o-cha’’-res Clu-en’-tTr-us Co-lo’-nos 

- Chro’-mis Cin’-na-don Cle’-o-cha”’-ri-a Clu’-pe-a, or Clyp’-e-a| Col’-o-ne’’-us 
Chro’-mi-us Cin’-na-mus Cle’-o-de”’-us Clu’-st-a (6) Col’-o-phon (d) 
Chro’-ni-us Cin’-ner-eth, or Cle-od’-a-mas Clu-si’-ni fon”-tes Co-los’-se,orCo-los’ sis 
Chron’-os ® Cin’-ner-oth Cle’-o-de’’-mus Clu-si’-o-lum Co-los’-sus (d) 

‘ Chry’-a-sus Cin-ni’-a-na Cle’-o-do”-ra Clu’-st-um (6) Col’-o-tes 
Chry’-sa, or Chry’-se |Cinx’-i-a (g) Cle’-o-dox”-a Clu’-sr-us (b Col’- 

u Chrys’-a-me Ci’-nyps, or Cin’-y- | Cle-og’e-nes 7 Clu’-vi-a Co-lum’-be 
Chry-san’-tas phus Cle’-o-la’’-us Clu’-vi-us Ru” -fus Col’-u-mel”-l9 
Chry-san’-thi-us Cin’-y-ras Cle-om’-a-chus Clym’-e-ne Co-lu’-thus 
Chry-san’-tis Ci’-os Cle’-o-man”’-tes Clym’-en-e”-i-des > Co-lyt’-tus 
Chry-sa’-or Cip’-pus Cle-om’-bro-tus Clym’-e-nus Co’-ma-ge”’-na 

a Chrys’-a-o”-re-us Cir’-a-ma Cle’-o-me’’-des Cly-son’-y-mu”-sa (a)} Co’-ma-ye”-ni 

4 Chry-sa’-o-ris Cir’-ce Cle-om’-e-nes (A) Clyt’-em-nes”-tra (‘o-ma’-na 
Chry’-sa Cir cen’-ses lu’”’-di Cle’-on Clyt’-t-a, or Clyt’-r-e | Cu-mu’-ni-a 

3 Cliry-se’-is Cir’-c1-us Cle-o’-nzx, or Clyt’-t-us Com’-a-ri 
Chry-ser’-mus Cir’-cus Cle-o"-na Cly’-tus Com’-a-rus 
Chry’-ses Cr-ris Cle-o’-ne ~ Cna-cu’-di-um 8 Cu-mas’-tus 
Chry-sip’-pe Cir-re’-a-tum Cle’-o-ni”-ca Cuac’-a-lis 8 Com-ba’-bus 

i rey Ag Cir’-rha, or Cyi’- Cle’-v-ni’-cas Cua’-gi-a 8 Con’-he 

Chry’-sis rha (e) Cle-on’-nis Cne’-mus 8 Com’-bi 
Chrys’-o-as”-pi-des Cir’-tha, or Cir’-ia Cle-on’-y-mus Cne’-us, or Cnm’-us 8 | Com-bre’-a 
Chry-sog’-o-nus Ci’-sai 8 Cle-op’-a-ter Cui-din’-t-um 8 Com’-bu-tis 
Clirys’-o-la”-us Cis’-al-pi’-na Cle’-o-pa”-tra Cui’-dus, or Gni’-dus 8/ Co-me’-tes 

2 Clry-son’-di-um Gal”-li-a Cle-op’-a-tris Cuo’-pus 8 Com’-e-tho 

1a Cliry-sop’-o-lis Cis’-pa Cle-oph’-a-nes Cnos’-s1-a 8 Co-min’-i-us 
Chry-sor’-rho-w (e Cis’-sa Cle’-o-phan’’-thus Cao’-sus § Co-mir’-1-a 

y Chry-sor’-rho-as (¢ Cis-se’-is sJe’-o-phias Co’-a-ma”-ni Co’-mi-us 

‘ Chry-sus’-tom-us Cis-se’-118 Cle’-o-phes Co-as’-tra, and Com’-mo J 

, Chry-soth’-e-mis Cis’-s1-a le-oph’-o-lus Co-ac’-tra Co’-mon 
Cliryx’-us Cis’-s1-2 Cle’-o-phon Cob’-a-res Com’-pi-ta’’-li-a 

; Chtho’-ni-a ( Cis’-si-des Cle’-o-phy”-lus Co’-ca-lus 2 Comp*-sa-tus 
4: Chtho’-ni-us Cf ) Cis’-leu (a) Cle-o-pom’-pus Coc-ce’-i-us 5 Com-pu’-sa 
e Chub Cis-sces’-su Cle’-op-tol’’-e-mus Coc-cyg’i-us 7 Co’-mus 

3 Chuo Cis’-sus Cle’-o-pus Co’-cles Con’-ca-ni 

- Chu’-sa, or Chu’-za_—_| Cis-su’-sa (a) ‘-ra Coc’-ti-w, or Con-cor’-di-a 

6: Chush’-an Rish’-a- | Cis-ta’-ne Cle-os’-tra-tus Cot’-ti-w 3 Con’-da-lus 

tha’”’-im Ci-the’-rov Cle-ox’-e-nus Co-cy’-tus Con’-da-te 

Vhu’-si Cith’-a-ris ta Clep’-sy-dra (d) Co-dom’-a-nus Con’-do-cha”-tee 

iF Cib’--ri”-tis Cith’-e-rus Cle’-ri Cod’-ri Con-dru’-si 

4 Cib’-y-ra Cith’-y-ris Cles’-i-des Co-drop’-o-lis Con-dy!’-i-a 
Cic’e-t0 7 Cir’-1-nm Cle’-ta Co’-drus Co’-ne 
Cic’o-nes7 Civ’-tims Clib’-a-nus Cee-cil’-i-us Con’-e-to-du’”’-nus 
Ci-cu’-ta Ci’-us Cli-de’-mus Ce’-la Con-fu’-c1-us 

Ci-lic’t-a Ci-vi’-lis Clim’-e-nus Co-lal’-e-te Con-ye’-dus 
Ci-lis’-sa Ciz’-y-cum Cli’-nas Co’-le Syr’-i-a,or  |Co-ni-ah 

; Ci’-lix Cla’-de-ns Clin’-i-as Ca@’-lo Syr’-+a Co’-ni-i 

i Cil’-la Cla’-nes Cli-nip’-pi-des Ca@’-li-a Con’-i-sal’’-tus 

. Cil’-les Cla’-nis i’-nus Ca’-li-ob”-ri-ga Co-nia’-ci 
Cil’-lus Cla’-ni-us, or Cla’-nis |Cli’-o -li-us Con-ni’-das 
Cil’-ni-us la’-rus Cli-sith’-e-ra Co’-lus Co’-non 

- Ci’-lo Clas-tid’-i- um Clis’-the-nes Co’-nus Con’-o-ni’-ah 

Cim’-ber Clau’-da® Cli’-tw Coe’-ra-nus Con-s2u’-les 

= Cim-be’-ri-us Clau’-di-a ® Cli-tar’-chus Cu’-es Con-sen’-r1-a 

4 Cim’-bri Clau’-di-« 8 'Cli-ter’-ni-n Ca’-us Con-sid’-i-us 

i * Cim’-bri-cum Clau’-di-a”-nus ® \Cli’-to-de”-mus Coy’-a-mus Con’-si-li”-num 
Cim’-i-nus Clau’-di-op”.o-lis ® Cli-tom’-a-chus du”-nus 7 Con’-stans 

| Cim-me’-ri-i Clau’-di-us & Cli-ton’-y-mus -hi-bus Con-stan’-Tra 

“ Cim’-me-ris lau’-sus & Clit’-o-phon Co’-hors (d) Con’-stan-ti”-na 

4 Cim-me’-ri-um Clav’-i-e”-nus Cli’-tor Co-lw’-uus Con’-stan-ti-nop”’-< ily 

' Ci-mo’-lis, or Ci-no’- | Clav’-i-ger Cli-to’-ri-a Co-lax’-a-is Con’-stan-ti”’-nus 

> is Cla-zom’-e-n@, or Cli-tum’-nus Co-lax’-es Con-stan’-TI-us 

Ci-mo’-lus Cla-zom’-e-na Cli’-tus Col’-chi Con’-sus 

ae Ci’-mon Cle’-a-das Clo’-a-ci”’-na Col’-chis, or Col’-chos | Con-syg’-na 

sa Ci-na#’-thon Cle-an’-der Clo-an’-thus Co-len’-da Con’-ta-des”’-dus (a) 

¥ Ci-nar’-a-das Cle-an’-dri-das Clo’-di-a Col-ho’-zeth Con-tu’-bi-a 

é Cin’-ct-a Cle-an’-thes Clo’-di-us Co’-li-as Co’-on 

" Cin’-cin-na”-tus Cle-a”-chus Clo’-e Col-la’-t1-a Co’-os, Cos, Ce’-a, 

: Cin’-cr-us Cle-ar’-i-des Cla’-li-a Col’-la-ti’”’-nus or Co 

! Cin’-e-as Cle-a’-sa Clee’-li-e Col-li’-na ‘pa 
Ci-ne’-st-as (6) Cle’-mens Clw’-li-us Col’-li-us Co-pa’-is 

in’-e-thon Clem’-ent ‘c) Clo--nas Co-los’-se Co-phon’-tis 
Cin’-ga Cle’-o Clon’ -di-cus Co-los’-st-ans (¢} Co’-p 
Cin-get’-o-rix Cle’-o-bis Clo’-ni-a Col-lu’-c1-4 Co’-pi-a 

y Cin’-gu-lum Cle-o-bu’-la Clo’-ni-us Co’-lo C»pil’-lus 

‘ Cin’-t-a”-ta Cle-ob’-wli’”’-na | Clo’-tho Co-lo’-ne Co-po’-ni-us 

Y 2,3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, see Obs. 1,2, 3, &c., previous to the Key, ¢) Sce Prin. 164. 

a) Letter s in some situations is le to sounded 2: f) These words might be referred to Obs. 8, nefore the Ker, mu 
see Prin. 151. ing the sound ofthe ch; but many speakers esJleasuur tc 

t ‘o) [tis usual to vocalizethe s; or if si take the corrupted sound, make it audible before the sh. 

e to make it zhe instead of she CF) Cinxia, &c. is equivalent to Cink’-si-a. 

This is an English formative. (4) Dryden wrongly accents it Cleome’nes 
See es related to it, in the Dictionary 3p 9 
7] e 
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co 


re ee 


CR 


cr 


CY 


CY 


oe ——- 


A, a, or ah=d: 1 or y=t: es=etiz: ch=k: cr, 81, 11, &c.—she: (”) the principal accent. 
Cop’-ra-tes Cor’-y-thus Cres’-nas 


Co “pre-us 


Cop’-tus, and Cop’-tos| Cos 
Cor 


Co’-ra 
Cor’-a-ce”-s1-um, (5) 


Cor’-inth (d) 
Co-rin’-thi-ans (c) 
Co-rin’-thus 
Co-ri’-o-la”-nus 
Co-ri’-o-li, and 
Cor’-i-o¥’-la 


Cor-ne’-li-a 
Cor-ne’-li-i 
Cor-nic’-u-lum 


Cor-rha’-gi-um 
Cor’-si 

Cor’-si-m 

Cor’-si-ea, or Cyr’-nos 
Jor sc-te 

Cor-su’-ra 

Cor-to’-nx 
Cor-vi’-nus 
Cor’-un-ca’”’-ni-us 


Cor’-y-na 
Cor’-y-ne”-ta, or 
Cor’-y-ne”’-tes 


Co-ry’-tus Cres’-r!-us 
Cres’-ton 
Cos’-a, and Cus’-ea, or| Cre’-sus 
Co’-se Cre’-ta (d) 
Co’-sam Cre-ta’-us 
Cos-co’-ni-us Cre’-tans (¢) 
Co-sin’-gas Cre’-te 
Co’-sis Crete (c) 
Cos’-mus (@) re’-te-a 
Cos’-se-a Cre’-tes, or Cre-ten’- 
Cos’-sus ses 
Cos-su’-t1-i Cretes (c¢) 
Cos’-to-bae”-i Cre-te’-us 
Co-sy’-ra Cre’-the-is 
Co’-tes, or Cot’-tes Cre’-the-us 
Coth’-on (*) Creth’-o-na 
Co-tho’-ne-a Cre’-r1-ans (¢) 
Cot’-i-so (a): Cret’-i-cus 
Cot-to’-nis Cre-u’-sa (a) 
Cor’-ta Cre-u’-sis 
Cot’-ti-e Al”-pes (2) | Cri’-a-sus 
Cot’-tus Cri-nip’-pus 
Cot’-y-2”-um Cri’-nis 
Co-ty’-o-ra Cri-ni’-sus, or Cri-mi’- 
t’-y-lw”’-us sus 
Co-tyl’-i-us Cri’-no 
Cu’-tys Cri’-son 
Co-tyt’-to Cris-pi’-na 
Cou’-tha Cris-pi’-nus 
Coz Ciit’-a-la 
Coz’-bi Cri-the’-is 
Cra’-gus Cri-tho’-te 
Cram-bu’-sa Crit’-i-as 3 
Cran’-a-i 4 Cri’-to 
Cran’-a-pes Crit’-o-bu”-lus 
ran’-a-us Crit’-og-na’’-tus 
ra’-ne Crit’-o-la”-ug 
Cra-ne’-um Cri’-us 
ra’-ni-i Cro-bi’-a-hus 
Cra’-non, or Cran’-non|Crob’-y-zi 
Cran’-tor Croc’-a-le 
Cras-sit’-1-us Cro’-ce-@ (3) 
Cras’-sus Croc’-v-di-lop”-o-lis 
Cras-ti’-nus Cro’-cus (d) 
Crat’-a-is * Crov’-sus 
Cra-tw’-us Cro-i’-tes 
Cra’-ter Cro’-mi 
Crat’-e-rus Crom’-my-on 
Cra’-tes Crom’-na 
Crat’-es-i-cle”-a Cro’-mus 
Crat’-e-sip”-o-lis Cro’-ni-a 
Crat’-e-sip”-pi-das Cron’-i-des 
yra-te’-vas Cro’-ni-um 
ra’-te-us Cro’-phi 
Cra’-this Cros-se’-a 
Cra-ti’-nus Crot’-a-lus 
ra-tip’-pus Cro’-ton 
Crat’-y-lus Cro-to’-na 
Crau’-s1-m (5) Crot’-o-ri”-a-tis 
Crau’-sis Cro-to’-pi-as 
Cra-ux’-i-das Cro-to’-Lus 
Crem’-e-ra Cru’-nos 
Crem’-ma Cru’-sis 


Crem’-my-on, or 
Crom’-my-on 

Crem’-ni, or Crem’- 
nos 

Cre-mo’-na 

Cre-mu’-T1-us 

Crem’-i-des 

Cre’-on 

Cre’-on-ti”-a-des 

Cre-oph’-i-lus 

Cre-pe’-rt-us 

Cres 

Cre’sa, or Cres’ sa 

Cres’-cens 


Cor’-y-pha”-st-um (b)| Cre’-st-us 


Cor’-y-then”-ses 


6,7 see Obs. 1, 2, 3 
ppd pment dd 


Cres-phon’-tes 


&c., previous to the Key. 
liable to be sounded. ; it. 151. 


Crus-tu’-me-ri 
Crus’-tu-mer”-i-a 
Crus’-tu-mer”- -um 
Crus’-tu-mi ’-num 
'Crus-tu’-mi-um 
Crus-tu’-nis, or Crus’ 
tur-ne”-ni-us 

Cry’-nis 

Cte’-a-tus 8 
Ctem’-e-ne 9 
Cte’-nos 8 

Cte’-st-as 8 (4) 
Cte-sib’-i-us 8 
Ctes’-i-cles 8 
Ctes’-i-las 8 
Cte-sil’-o-chus 8 


Cte’-si-phon® 
Cc 
Ctim’-e-ne 
Cu’-bit 


Cu’-ri-o 
Cw’-tri-o-sol”’-i-ta 
Cu’-ri-um 
Cu’-ri-us Den-ta”-tus 
ur’-TI-a 
Cur-til’-lus 
Cur’-ti-us 
Cu-ru’-lis 
Cush 
Cu’-shan 
Cu’-shan-Rish’-a- 


Cus-se’-i 

Cuth, or Cutlr’-ah 
Cu’-the-ans (¢€) 
Cu-til’-i-uam 
Cy’-a-mon 
Cy-am’-o-so”’-rus 
Cy’-a-ne 

Cy-an’-e-« 
Cy-au’-e-e, or Cy-an’- 


ea 
Cy-an’-e-us 
Cy’-a-nip”-pe 
Cy’-a-nip”’-pus 
Cy’-a-rax”-es, or Cy- 
ax’-a-res 
Cy-be’-be 
Cyb’-e-la, and Cyb’* 
e-le 
Cyb’-e-lus 
Cyb’-i-ra 
Cy-ce’-s1-um (6) 
Cych’-re-us 
Cye’-la-des 
Cy’-clops (d) 
Cy-clo’-pes (@) 
Cyc’-nus 
Cy’-da 
Cy’-di-as 
Cy-dip’-pe 
Cyd’-nus 
Cy’-don 
Cy-do’-ni-a 
rte ad 
yd’-ro-la”’-us 
Cyg’-nus 
Cyl’-a-bus 
Cyl’-i-ces 
Cy-lin’-dus 
Cy}-lab’-a-ris 
Cyl-lab’-a-rus 
Cyl’-la-rus 
Cyl’-len 
Cyl-le’-ne 
Oyl’-le-ne”-i-us > 
Cyl-lyr’+-i 
Cy’-lon 
Cy’-ma, or Cy’-na 
Cy-mod’-o-ce 
Cy-mod’-o-ce”-a 
Cy-mod’-v ce”-as 
Cy’-me, or Cy’-mo 


{i} neo alons oy Sends tenes to it, In the Dictionary 


Cy-mv’-lus, or Ci- 
mo’-lus 


“ > ] 
Cyp’-se-lus 
Cy-rau’-nis ® 
Cy’-re 


Digitized by Google 


DA 


DE 


DE 


D1 


DO 


A, a, or ahe=d: i or y=t: es=tu: ch=k: c1, s1, 11, &c.—she: () the principal accent. 


——_s 


Da’-ochus De-ip’-y-le Deu-ce’-TI-us Di-nos’-the-nes 
D. Daph’-ne De-ip’y-lu Devu’-do-rix Di-nos’-tea-tus 
a’-r, or Da’-he Daph’-us De-ip’-y-rus De-u’-el Di-oc’-le-a 
Dab’-a-reth Daph-ne De’ ja ni”-ra Deu’-ter-on”-o-my (c) | Di’-o-cles 
Dab’-ba-sheth Daph-ne-phor”4-a@ | De’-jo-ces Dex-am’-e-ne Di’-o-cle’-T1-a”-nus 
Dab’-e-rath Daph’-nis De-jot’-a-rus Dex-am’-e-nus Di’-o-do”-rus 
Da’-bri-a Daph’-nus De’-kar Dex-ip’-pus Di-o’-e-tas 
Da’-ci, and Da’ ew Da’-ra Del-a-i’-ah Dex-ith’-e-a Di-og’e-nes 7 
Da’-ci-a Dar’-a-ba Del’-don Dex’-i-us (¢) Di’-o-ge”’-ni-a 
Da-co’-bi Da’-raps De’-li-a Di’-a Di-og’e-nus 7 
Dac’-tyli Dar’-da De-li’-a des Di-ae’-o-pe”-na D/-og-ne”-tus 
Dad-de’-us Dar’-da-ni Del’-i-lah Di-ac-tor’-i-des Di’-o-me”-da 
Dad’-i-ce Dar-dan’-i-a De’-l'-um Di ad’-e-ma”’-tus Di’-o-me”-des 
Deed’-a-la ® Dar-dan’-t-des De’-li-us Di-e’us Di’-o-me”-don 
Dar-da’-li-on Dar’-da-nus Del-ma’-rr-us Di’-a-du-me’-ni-a”-nus| Di’-on 
Deed’-a-lus ® (d) Dar’-da-ris Del-min’-i-um Di’-a-gon, or Di’-o-um”-a 
Dez’-mon (4) Da’-res -los Di’-a-gum Di-o’-ne 
Da’-gon Da-re’-tis Del’-phi Di-ag’-o-ras Di’-o-nys”-1-a () 
Da’-i Da-ri’-a Del’-phi-cus Di-a’-lis Di’-o-ny-si’-a-des 
Da’-i-cles Da’-ri-an Del-phin’-i-a Di-al’-lus Di’-o-nys’’-1-as 
aa’-i-dis Da-ri’-a-ves Del-phia’-i-um Di’-a-mas’-ti-go”-sis__| Di’-o-nys”-i-des 
Da-im’-a-chus Da-ri’-te Del’-phus Di-a’-na ( Di’-o-nys’-i-o-do”-rue 
Da-im’-e-nes Da-ri’-us Del-phy’-ne Di-an’-a-sa Di’-o-nys”-i-on 4% 
Da’-i-phron Dar’-kon Del’-ta Di-a’-s1-a (b) Di’-o-ny-sip”-o-lis 
Da-i’-ra Das’-con lem’-a-des ib’-la-im Di’ o-nys”1-us 
Dai’-san Das’ -cy]-i” tis De-me’-ne-tus Dib’-lath Di-oph’-a nes 
Dal-a-i’-ah Das’-cy-lus De-mag’-o-ras Di’-bon Di’-o-phan”-vas 
Dal’-di-a Da’-se-a 8 Dem’-a-ra”-ta Di’-bon-Gad” Di’-o-pi’’-tes 
Dal’-i-lah Da’-st-us Dem’-a-ra”-tus Dib’-ri Di’-o pwe”-nus 
Dal’-ma-nu”-tha Das-sar’-e-te De-mar’-chus Dib’-za-hab, or Di-op -o-lis 
Dal-ma’-t1-a Das’-sa-re”’-ni Dem’-a-re’”’-ta Diz’-a-hab Di-o’-res 
Dal-ma’-T1-us Das’-sa-ri”’-toe Dem’-a-ris”-te Di-cw’-a Di’ o-ryc”-tus 
Dal’-phon Das’-sa-rit’’t-i De’-mas Di cw’-us Di’-e-scor”-i-des 
Dam’-a-ye”-tus Dat’-a-mes De’-me-a Di’-ce Di 08’-co-rus 
Dam’-a-lis Dat’-a-pher”-nes De-me’-tria Di’-ce-ar”-chus Di’-o-seu”’-ri 
Dam’-a-ris Da’-than De-me’-tré-us Di-ce’-ne-us Di-os’-pa-ge 
Da’-mas Dath’-e-mah, or De-me’-tri-us Di’-co-mas Di-os’-po-lis 
Dami’-a-sce”-na (d) Dath’-mak De’-mo Dic’-tae Di’-o-ti’”-me 
Dam’-a-scenes” (c) | Da’-tis De-mo’-a-nas”-sa Dic-tam’-num Di’-o-ti”-mus 
Da-mas’-ci-us 3 Da’-tos, or Da’-tun Dem’-o-ce”’-des Dic-tym’-na, or Dye- Di-ot’-re-phes 
Da-mas’-cus (4) Dau’-lis ® De-moch’-a-res tin’-na Di’-ox-ip”-pe 
Dam’-a-sip”-pus Dau’-ni § Dem’-o-cles Dic-ta’-tor Di’-ox-ip’’-pus 
Dam’-a-sich”-thun Dau’-ni-a © De-moc’-o-ou Dic-tid’-i-en’’-ses Di-px’-e 
Dam’-a-sis’-tra-tus | Dau’-nus 6 De-moc’-ra-tes Dic-tyn’-na Di’-phi-las 
Dam’-a-sith’-y-nus =| Dauw’-ri-fer, and De-moce’-ri-tus Dic’-tys Di’-phi-lus 
Da-mas’-tes Dau’-ri-ses § De-mou’-i-ce Did’-i-us Di-phor’-i das 
Da’-mi-a Dav’-a-ra De-mod’-o-cus Di’-do Di-pa@’-new 
Da-mip’-pus Da’-vid De-mo’-le-us i’-drachm (g) Diy) sas 
Da’-mis De’-bir De-mo’-le-on Did’-+y-ma Di’-re 
Dam’ no-rix Deb’-o-rah De’-mon (d) Did’-y-mx”’-us Dir’-ce 
Da’-mo De-cap’-o-lis De’-mo-nas”-sa Did’-y-ma”-on Dir-cen’-na 
Dam’-o-cles De-ceb’-a-lus De-mo’-nax Did’-y-me Dir’-phi-a 
Da-moc’-1a-tes De-ce’-le-um De’ mo-ni’’-ca Did’-y-mam Dis-cor’-di-a (d) 
Da-moe’-ri-ta De’-ce-lus ‘| De’-mo-ni’”’-cus Did’-y-mus Di’-shan 
Da-moe’-ri-tus De-cem’-vi-ri De’-mo-phan”-tus Di-en’-e-ces Di’-shon 
Da’-mon De-ce’-T1-a: De-mophi’-i-lus Di-es’-pi-ter Dith’-y-ram”-bus (8) 
Dam’-o-phan’’-tus De-cid’-1-us Sax”-a Dem’-o-phon Di-gen’-t1-a v-a-ni 
Da-moph’4-la De-cin’-e-us De-mophi’-o-on Nig’-ma Div’-i-ti”-a-cus 
Da-moph’-i-lus De’-cr-us De-mop’-o lis Dik’-lah, or Dil’dah_ | Di’-vus Fid”-i us 
Dam’-o phou De-cu’-ri-o De’-mos Di’-i Di-y!’-lus 
Da-mos’-tra-tus De’-dan De-mos’-the-nes Di’-le-an Diz’-a-hab 
Da-mox’-e-nus Ded’-a-nim De-mos’-tra-tus Di-mas’-sus Do-be’-ras 
Da-myr’4-as Ded’-a-nims (c) Dem’-y-lus Dim’-nah Doc’i-lis 7 
Dun Ded'-i-tam”-e-nes De-od’-a-tus Di’-mon Doc’ i-mus 7 
Du’-na De-ha’-vites(e) ~ | De-o’-is Di-mo’-neh Do’-cle-a 
Dan’-a-e 4 De-ic’-o-on Der’-be Di’-nah Do’-cus 
Dau’-a-i 4 De-id’-a-mi’-a Der’-bi-ces Di’-na-ites (c) Dod’-a-i 4 
Da-na’-t-des De’-i-le’”’-on 4 Der’-ce Di-nar-chus Dod’-a-nim 
Dan’-a-la De-il’-o-chus Der-cen’-nus Din’-dy-me”-ne Dod’-a-vah 
Dan’-a-us 4 De-im’-a-chius Der’-ce-to, and Der’- |Din’-ha-bah Do’-do 
Dan’-da-ri, and De-i’-o-chus ce tis Di-nol’-o-chus Do-do’-na 
Dan-dae’-i~d De-i’-o-ne Der-cy!’-li-das Din’-i-a Dod’-o-ne”’-us 
Dan’-don De-i’-o-ne”-8 Der-cyl’-lus Din’-i-as Do-do’-ne 
Dan’--el De-i’-0-pe”-i-a 5 Der’-cy-nus Din’-i-che Do-don’-i-des 
Dan’-ites (¢) De-iph’--la Der- se’-i Di-voch’-a-res sr | 
Dan-ja’-an De-iph’-o-be De ru’-si-w’’-i (a) -noe’-ra-tes Do’. 
Dan’-nah De-iph’-o-bus Des’-san ® Di-nod’-o-chus Dol’-a-bel™-ia 
Dan’-o-brath De’+-phon De-sud’-a-ba Di-nom’-e-nes Dol’-i-cha”-on 
Da-nu’-bi-us De-i-phon’-tes Den-ca’-li-on Di’ non Dol’-i-che 
5 7%, » previous kK See also, or words related to it, m the Dictivaury. 
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Ete 
A, a, or ah=d: i or y=bs esabez: ch=k: Ct, st, t1, &c.—she: (”} the Princypal accent. 


Do’-li-us Dru’-sus E-chid’-na E’-le-a-zu” E-lis’-sus 
1)ol’-o-me”-na Dry’-a-des (d) E-lee’-tra E-li’-a 
Do’-lon Dry’-an-ti”-a-les E-lec’-tre E-li’-nd 
Do-lon’-ci f E-lee’-tri-des E-liz’ 
Dol’-o-pes E-lec’-try-on Er. ~asia) 
Do-lo’-phi-on R-le’-j E-li’-zur 
Do-lo’-pi-a El’-e-le”-us El’-ka-nat 
Do’-lops EV-el-o’-hels”-ra-eKa) EY’-ko-shite (c) 
Dom’-i-du’-cus -le-on Er’. 
Do-min’-i-ea El’-e-on*-tum El-lo’-pi-s 
Do mir’r-a ’-e-phan”-tis El’-mo dam 
Do-mir’t-a”-nus Dry-op’-i-da EV’-e-phan-toph’-a-gi “DAA 
Dom’-i-tii”-la ry’-ops BY-e-phe”-nar El’-na-than 
Do-mir’t-us Dryp’-e-tis El’-e-po”-rus E’-lon 
Do-na’-tus Du-ce’-r1-u3 E-leu’-chi-a E’-lon-ites (¢) 
Don’-i-la”-us Du-il’-li-a B’-le- E’-lon he hag 
Do-nu’-ca Du-il’-li-us Ne’-pos El’-eu-sin”-i-a (d) E-lo’-ras 
Do-ny’-sa Da-lich’-i-um E-leu’-sis -los 
Doph’-kahk a’-mah E-leu’-ther loth 

or Dum’-no-rix E leu’-the-rm Er’-pa-al ¢ 
Do’-ra Du’-nax El’-eu-the”-ri-a 
Do-rac’-te Du’-ra E-leu’-ther-o-Cil”i-ces 
Dor’-cas Du-ra’-Tr-us E-lea’-the-rus 
Do’-res Du’-ri-us E-leu’-tho 
Do’-ri-ca (2) Du-ro’-ni-a El’-ewza”-i 
Do’-ri-cus (@) Du-ro’-ni-us El-ha’-pan 
Do’-ri-en’’-ses Du-um’-vi-ri(d) E’-1i 
Nor’-i-las Dy’-a-gou” das E-ge’-ri-a E-li’-ab 
Dor’-i-la”’-us Dy’-ar-den’-ses E-ges’-a-re”’-tns E-li’-a-da 
Do’-rj-oa Dy’-ma E’-ge-si”-nus E-li’-a-dah 
Do’-ris Dy-me’-j L-ges’-ta E-li’-a-dun 
Do-ns’-cus Dy’-mas Eg’-lah E-li’-ah 
Do’-ri-um Dym’-nus Eg’-la-im Eli’-ah-ba 
Do’-ri-us y-nam’-e-ne Eg’-lon E-li’-a-kim 
Do-ros’-to-rum Eg-na’-t1-a E-li’-a-li 
Dor-sen’-nus Ey-na’-Tr-us -li’-am 
Dor’-so E’-zypt (d) E-li’-as 
Do’-rus E’-hi E-li’-a 
Do-ry’-a-sug y-sau’-les E’-hud E-li’-a-shib 
Do-ry’-clus Dys’-ci-ne’’-tug i E-li’-a-sis 
Dor’-y-le”-um, and Dy-so’-rum E-li’-a tha, or 

Dor’-y-lae’’-us Dys-pou’-r1-j E-li’-a-thah 
DT: mae A 8 x E’-li-a”’-zar 
Dor’-y-la’’-us [. E lie’t-us 
Do-rym’-e-nes E’-a-nas E-li’-dad 
Do-rys’-sus E’-a-nes Ek’-ron E’-li-e] 
Dos’-ci E-a’-nus Ek’-ron-ites (¢) E’-li-e”-na-j 4 
Do-si’-a-des E-ar’-t-nus E’-la ‘clive 


1o-sith’-e-us E-a’-si-um (0) El’-a-bon”-tas E-li’-a-ca 
Dos-se’-nus E’-bal El’-a-dah E’-li-e’’-zer 
Not’-a-das K-le’-@ E-li’-ha-ba 


Do’-tha-im, or Do’- 


E-le’-us 


than El’-a-ga-ba”-lus El’-i-ho”-re 
Do’-to K’-lah Y) E-li’-hu si 
Do’-tus -ber E-li’-as 
Dox-an’-der E-bi’-a-saph (a) eeete 
Dra-ea’-nus E-bor’-a-cum El’+- 
Dra’-co -bro’ E’-lam-ites (c) E’-lim 
Dra’-con-ti’-des -u- El’-a-phi-e”-4 El’-i-me”-a 

ra’-cus *-U- El’-a-phus E-lim’-e-lech 
Dran’-ces & El’-a-phe-bol”’-+.a -li-ce”’-na-j 4 
Dran’-gi-a” na EV’-ap-to”-ni-us E’-li-o”-nas 
Dra’-pes E-la’-ra E)’-i- 
Drep’-a-na, or Drep’- E-liph’-a-leh (y) 

a-num *+-phaz 
Drim’-a-elius Ph’-e-let 
Dri-op’ i-des E’-lis 

ri’-os E-lis’-a-beth (a 
Dro’-i *-i-sae”-us (a) 
Dro-mm’-\s E-li’-sha 
Dron’-gy-lus Ech’-e-lus E-li’-shah 
Diop’ 4-¢i E-chem’ bro tus E-lish’-a-ma 
Dru’-pi-on E-che’-mon E-lish’-a-mah 
Dru-en’-tT1 us, and Ech’-e-nius - E-lish’-a-phat 

Dru-en’-ti-a Ech’-2-ne”-us -leh (g) E-lish’-e- 
Dru’-ge-ri Ech’-e-phion E’-le-as El’-i-shu”-a 
Dru’-i-dw (2) E-chep’-o-lus E le’-a-sah E-lis’-i-mus (a) 
Dru-sil’-ia Liv’’-i-q E-ches’-tra-tus E’-le-a”’-t¢¢ ‘~is-pha”-sr-i (6) - 
Dri’-so E-chev’-e-then’ -s:5 E’-le-a”’-zer S-lis’-sa 
Oem ecycn cee ee Sey ee ie. __——=—=$_—-— _— 

4, 4, 5 6, 7,8, see Obs. 1, 2, 8. ac, ’ 
rb Letier sin rome situations is lable bap etpacti dy aaa: 15!. i See J in the Dane related to oe on, 
(®) it is usual '0 vocalize the 8; or ifs; take the conlupted sound, The seat of is ul. 
to make 1: zhe instead of che ) The letters eh are sounded as alphabatic @ 
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a 2 


EP 


ER 


ET 


EU 


EU 


a 


A, a, of ak=4: ior y=t: es=diz: cheh: c1, 81, Tt, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 


E-ni’ us 

E- nipe 

En- ava fe -pu-ah 
En-mish’-pat 
En’-va 
En’-néa 
En’-ni-us 
En’-no-mus 
En’-uo-sich’”’-thon 
En-nos’--g2"’-us (a) 
E’-noch 

E’-non 
En’-o-pe 
E’-nops 

E’-nos 

E’-nosh 
E-not’-0-cw”-te 
En-rim’-mon 
En-ro’-gel 
En’-she-mesh 
En-tel’-la 
En-tel’-lus 
En’ - a’’-li-us 


Ep’-a-phras 
E-paph’-ro«<dii” tus 
Ey’-@ phus 
Ep’-as-naec”-tus 
E-peb’ o-lus 


E’-phes- dam’’-mun(a) 
Eph’-e-sus (d) 
Eph’-e-tw i 
Eph’-t-al”-tes 
FE ph’-lal 
E’-pliod (d) 
R’- c tpeh (4) 
Eph’-o ri (¢) 
Eph’-o-rus (d) 
Epli’-pha tha (e) 
E’-phra-im (f 
E’. ee im-ites (f) 
Ep)\-ra-tak 
Eph’-rath 
oye -rath-ites (c) 
hron 
Ep ve rd, and 
Eph be re 
Ep’-t-cas”-te 
Ep’-i-cer’’-t-des 
Ey’ 4-cha”-i-des 
E piel’ ~-ris 
KE p’-t char’-mus 
Ej’-t-cles 
Ep’4-cli” -des 
1D inpic’ -ra-tes 
Ep’-ic-t+’’-tus (d) 
E p’-i-cu”-rus (d) 
E-pic’y-des 7 
Ep’ idan” -nus 
Ep -i-daph’’ “ne 
k’-pi-dau”-ri a 
Ep’-i-dau”-rus 
~ E-pid’4-us 
E p’-t-lo”-tae 
E-pig’e-nes 7 
E-pig’e-us 7 
E-pig’-o-ni 


x. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, see Obs. 1, 2, 

(a) Letter s in some situations is 

te) pierre ltomesr gh gro or if si take the corrupted 
make it zhe instead of she 


formative. oe 
Set also, of words related to it, In the Dictionary. 


pees English 
e 


E- “pig’-o- nus 
E-pi’-i, and E-pe’-i 
E- -pil’-a- ris 
Ey’-i-mel’-i-des 
E-pim’ e-pnes 
Ep’+-men”-i-des 
Ep’-i-me”-the-us 
Ep’-i-me’’-this 
Ep’-i-mom”-i-des 
E-pi’-o-chus 
E-pi’-o-ne 
E-piph’-a-nes 
Ep’-+pha’-ni-us 
Epi’ rus 
L-pis’-tro-phus 
Soe ~a-des 


E’ ae vi a 
as tu”. ti-cum 


E’-ran. ites (c) 
Er’-a-si’ “hus 
Er’-a- sip” -pus 
Er a-sis’’-tra-tus 
E-ras’-tus 
Er’-a-to 
Er’-a-tos” the-nes 
Er’-a-tos”-tra-tus 
E-ra’-tus 
Er-bes’-sug 
Er-e-bus 
E’-rech 
E-rech’-the-us 
E-rem’-ri 
E-re’-miis 
Er’-e-ne’’-a 
E-res’-sa 
E-rech’-thi-des 
L-re’-sus 

EB re’-tr-a 
E-re’-tum 
Piping tha”’-li-ca 


Er’-t-ce’’-tes 
E-rich’-thy 
Er’-ich-tho”-né-us 
Er’-4-cin’’-i-um 
Er-i-cu”-sa (a) 
9 rid’-a- -nus 


Lr-i-phy”-le 


E’ ris 


) 
) The sounds of ph, riz. f, blend into onc. 
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Er’-é-sich”-thoa 
Er’-t-thus 
E-rix’-o 
E-ro’-clius 
E-ro’-pus, or Er’-0-pas 
k’-ros 
E-ros’-tra-tus 
E-ro’-T1-@ 
Er-ru’-ca 
Er’-se 
Erx’-tas(g) 
E-ryb’-i-am 

Er y-ci’- ua 
Er’-y-man”-this 
Er’-y-man”-thus 
Er’-y-mas 
E-rym’-nx 

E-ry m’-ne-us 
Er’ “y-mus 

kr’ y the” -a 
Er-y-thi® ni 


RY. which Yo 
E’-sau 

Es’-dras (a) 
Es-dre’-lon (@) 
Es’-e-bou (a 
E-se’-bri-as (a) 
E’-sek 
E-ser’-nus 
Esh’-ba-al 
Esh’-ban 
Esh’-col 
E’-she-an 
E’-shek 
Esh’-ka lou 
Esh’-ta-ol 
Esh’-tau-lites (¢) 
Esh-tem’-o-a 


Esh’-ton 
Ks’-li (a) 
Es’-ma-chii’”’-aA 
E -so’-ra 
Es-quil’-t-« 
Es’-qut-li’’-nus 
Es’-ril (a 
Es’-rom (a) 
Es-sed’-o-ues 
Es-senes’ (c) 
Es’-sn-i 


Evt’-e-ar’ -chus 
E-te’-o-cles 
E-te’-o-clus 
Et’-e-o-cre”’-te 
E-te’-o-nes 
k’-te-o” “ne-us 
Et’-e-o-ni’”-cus 
E-te’-st-ae (b) (d) 
KE -tha’-li-on 
E’-tham 
E’-than 
Eth’-a-nim 
Eth’-baval 
E-the’-le-um 
E-the’-mon 
E’-ther 


E-tru’-ri-a 
Ev’-y-lus 
Eu-as’-i-bus (a) 
Eu’-ba ges 


Eu’-cra-tes 
Eu’-cri-tus 
Euc-te’-mon 
Euc-tre’-s1-i (b) 
Eu-de’-mon 
En-dam’-i-las 
Eu’-da-mus 
Eu-de’-mus 
Eu-do’-ci-a 
Eu-doc’i-mus % 


Eu’-e-mer’+4-das 
Eu-ga’-ne-i 
Eu-ge’-ni-a 
Eu-ge’-ni-us 
Eu’-ge-on 
peer 
u’- rum 
Eu’-hy-us 
Eu-lim’-e-ne 
Eu-mach’-i-us 
Eu-m2’-us 
Eu-me’-des 
Eu-me’-lis 
Eu-me’-lus 
Eu’-me-nes (é) 
Eu-me’-ni 
Ewmen’-i-les 
Eu’-me-nid’’-a 
Eu-me’-né-us 
Eu-mol’-pe 
Eu-mol’-pi-da 
Eu-mol’-pus 
Bu-mon’-i-des 
Eu-n@’-us 
Eu-na’-pi-us 
Eu’-na-thao 
Eu-ni’-ce 
Eu-no’-mi-a 
Eu’-no-mus 
Eu’-nus 
Eu-o’-dt-as 
Eu-o’-ny-mos 
Eu’-o-ras 
Eu-pa’-gi-um 
Eu-pal’-a-mon 
Eu-pal’ -a-mus 
Eu’-pa-tor 
Ew -pa-to to’”’- ri-a 
Eu-per-thes o 
Eu’-pha-s 


Eu-plira’-nor 
Eu-phra’-tes 
Eu’-phroo 
Eu-phros’-y-ne (@) 
Eu’-phu-es, or 
Eu’-phy-es 
Eu-ple’-a, or 
er 
Eu-pol’-e-mus 
Eu’ “po-lis 
Eu-pom’ “pus 
Ew’ “ti-d- nas” -s@ 
Eu-rip’ -iles 


ef ous (d) 
weep ly~ion (d@) 

Euro -mus 

Eu-ro’-pa 

ii ro-pay’”’-us (d) 


Ev’-ry-cli”-aes 
Eu-ryc’-ra-tes 
Ew’-ry-crat’-i-das 
Eu-ryd’-a-mas 
Eu-ryd’-a-me 
Ew’-ry-dam”-t-las 
Eu-ryd’-i-ce 
Eu’ 1y-ga” -ni’a 
Eu-ry’-le-on 
Eu-ryl’-o-chus 
Eu-rym’-a-chus 
Eu-rym’-e-de 
Eu-rym’-e-dou 
Eu-rym’ -e-nes 
Eu- “ryn’-o-me 
Eu-ryn’-o-mus 
twp lier 
Bu’-ry- 
Eu-ry port 
Eu-ryp’ i 
Ewrys’-the-nes 
Eu’-rys-theu”-i de 
Eu-rys’-the-us 
Eu’-ry-te 
Eu-ryt’-e-2 
Eu-ryt’-e-le 
Euw-ryth’-e-mis 
Eu-ryth’-i-on, aud 
Eu-tyt’-i-on 4 
Eu’-ry-tus 
Eu’-ry-tis 
Eu-se’-bt-a 


Eu-tel’-i-das 
Eu-ter’-pe 
Euw-tha’-li-a 
Eu-tha’-li-us 
Eu-thyc’-ra-tes ° 


The nye wel oe in Fronunciatoe 
| : vowe so mati shen 
sie fs equivatent riage tnt gaat ? Exdoxia to Bu-dock Sia, 


4) Ourold aa eee who accent classical names as their Engits 
ears incline them, pronounce this word Eu-me’-nes, 


Digitized by Google 


FA 


-o—_ 


Eu’-thy-de”-mas 
Ku-thy’-mas 
Eu-trap’-e-tus 
Euctrd pia 
Eu-tro’- -us 
Eu’-ty-ches 
Eu-tych’-i-de 
Eu-tych’-t-des 
Eu’-ty-chius 
Ew’-ty-phron 
Eux-an’-thé-us 
Eay’-c-nus 
Eux-i’-pus Pon”-tus 
Eux-ip’-pe 
E-vad"-ne 
Ev’-a-zes 
E-vag’-o-ras 
E-vay’-v-re 


E-vem’-e-rus 
E-ve’-pus 

Ev’-e phe”-nus 
Ev’-e-res 
E-ver’-ge-to 
E-ver’-ge-tes 

E’-vi 

E’-vil-mer-o” dach 


Ex-a’-di-us 
Ex-e’-thes 
Ex-ug’-o-nus 
Ex’-o-dus (4) 
Ex-om’-a-tre 


(ie”-bar, or 
E’-2i-on-Ge”-ber 7 


Ez’-ra-hi'e (ce) 
Ev-ri 


E7z--ri-el 

Ez’-ril 

Ez’-ron, or Hez’-ron 
Ez’-rou-ites (c) 


F. 
Fab’-a-ris 
Fa’-hi-a 
Fa’-bi-a”-nj 
Fa’-bi-i 
Fa’-bi-us (7) 
Fa’-bra-te”’-ri-a 
Fa-bric’1-us 7 
Fa-bul’-la 


Fal’-e-ri”’-na 
Fu-ler’-nus (d) 


8, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 8, 8, Ac., previous te the Key. 
t ituations is liable to be sounded 8: see Py. 151. 
(a) Letter esl ts vee ive a 2 Of if ot take the corrupted sound, 


ait tov 
ve bd 


FR 


Fes-cen’-ni-a (d) 
Fes’-cen-ni”’-uus 
Fes’-tus 


Fis-cel’ lus 


Fla-cil’-la E’-li-a 
Fla-min’-i-a 
Fla-min’-i-us, or 
Flam’-i-ni”’-nus 
Fla’-vi-a 
Fla’-vi-a”-num 
Fla-vin’-i-a 
Fla’-vé-ol)”-ri-ga 
Fla’-vi-us 


Fon-te’-i-a § 


Fon-te’-f-us Cap”-i-to5 


For’-mi-e& 
For’-mi-a”-num 
For’-nax 

For-tu’-na (d) 
For’-tn-na’-tus 
For’-tu-na’-tTr-a”-nug 
For’-u-li 

Fo’-rum Ap’-pi-i 
Fran’-ci 


Peat (a)3 


| Fron’-ti-nus 


make k rhe :inetead 
(e) This fe 76 formative 


GA 


-pa”’-tes 


Ga-biu’4-2’’-nus 
Ga-bin’-i-us 
Ga’-bri-as 
Ga’-bri-el 

Gad 


Gad’-a-ra 
Gad-a-renes’ (c) 
sad’-deg 


Gad’-di-el 

Ga’~les, or Ga’-di-ra 
Gad’-.-ta”’-nus 
Ga’-di 


Gt-la’-bri-i 
Gal’-ac-toph -a-gi 
Ga-im’-sus 
Ga’-lal 
G@-lan’-this 
Gal’-a ta 
Gal’-a-tz 
Gal’-a-tex’-a, o 
Gal’-a-the’-2 
Ga-la’-tl-a 


Gal’.e-ed 
Ga-le’-nus (d) 
Ga le’-o-lx 
Ga-le’-ri 1 
Ga-le’-ri-us 
Ga-le’-sus 
Gal’-ya-le 


GE GE 


4, a, or ah=d: § or yd: es=sdez: ch=k: ct, 81, TI, &c.slie: (”) the principal acceut. 


Gal-+-la”-a (je’-diz 7 
Gal’-#-lee (ce) (je’-dor 7 
Ga-lin’-thi-e’"-dé @ Ge-~iro’-s1-4 (8, 
Gal’-li- (d) Ge gan’-i 
’-Li-a 3¢-ha’-zi 7 
Gal’-li-ca”-nus l’-q 3 
Gal’-li-e”-nus Ge-la’-nor 
Gai’-lim Gel-i-loth 7 
Gal’-li-na”-ri-a -lie 
Gal’-li-o Gel’-li-as 
Gal-lip’-o-lis Gel’-li-us 
Gal’-lo-gre’”’-o1 a Ge’-lo, or Ge’-lon 
Gal-lo’-né-us Ge-lo’4 
Gal’-lus Ge-lo’-nes, Ge-lo’-al 
Gam’-a-e] “los 
Ga-ma’-li-el emal’-]i 7 
Ga-max’-us m’‘-a-ri” ah 7 
Ga-me’-li-a e-min’+-us 
Gam’-ma-lims(c) |Gem’+-nus 
Gan’-da-ri’’-tas Ge-na’-bum 
‘| Gan’-ga-ma nau’-ni 
Gan-gar’-i-de Ge-ne’-na 
Gan’-ges Ge-ne’-va 
Gan-nayz’-cus ye-ne’-zar 7 
Gan’-y-me” -de e-nes’-a-reth 7 
Gan’-y-me*-des (f) ’.e-sis (d) 
Ge-ni’-sus 
Ga-re’-ti-cum "-ni-us 
Gar’-a-man”-tes en-ne’-ug 
Gar’-a-man’’-tis n’-ee-ric 
Gar’-a-mas Gen’ tiles (c) (4) 
Gar’-a-tas n’-TI-us 
Ga-re’-a-te Gen’-u-a 
Ga’-re-ath”-y-ra Gen a bath 7 
Ga’-reb se-nu’-Ci-us 
Gar-ya’-nus a’-sus 
Gar-gaph’-i-4 Ge-nu’-tr-a 
Gar’-ga-ra (;e’-0n 7 
Gar’-ga-ris Ge-or’- gi-ca (d) 
Ga-ril’-i-us Ge-phy’-ra 
Gar-git’-ti-us 3 Geph’-y-10°-i 
Gar’-t-tes -ra 7 
Gar’-i-zim -rah 7 
Gar-mites (c) -Ta’-ni-a 
Ga-rum’ aa Ge-ran’-tlires 
Gash’-mu yO -rar? 
Gas’-tron Gee's sa 7 e 
Ga’-tam -res’-ti-cus 
Gath (jer’-ge-shi 7 
Gath’-e-~e Ger’-gash-ites i (e 
Ga-the’~-tas Ger-ce-senes’ 7 (c) 
Gath He’-pher Ger-oi-thum (g) 
Gath Rim’-mon Ger-go’-bi-a 
Gau”-lan Ge’-ri-on 
Gau’-lun (rer’-i-zim 7 
Gau’-lus, Gau’-le on | Ger-ma’-w-a 
Gau’-rus Ger-man’.-t-cus 
Ga’-us, Ga’-os Germa’-ni-i 
Ga’-z4 Ge-ron’-three 
Gaz’-a-bar (jer-re’-ans 7 (c) 
Ga-za’-ra Ger’-rhe 
Ga’-zath-ites (c) (ser-rin-4-ans 7 (¢) 
3a-"zer r-shom 7 
Ga-ze’-ra er-shon 7 
Ga’-rez jyer’-shon-ites 7(¢)} 


(rer’-shur 7 


a2’-zam Ge’-rus, and Ger’- 
Sian e Petite ae 
e’- “ry-on, or Ge-ry 
te’-bar 7 ner 
Ge-ben’-na Ge’-eem 7 
Ge’-ber 7 3¢°-shan 7 
e’-bim 7 e’-shem 7 
ed’-a-li”ah 7 e’-shur 7 
yed’-dur 7 esh’-u-ri 7 
e’-der 7 sesh’-u-rites 7 (¢} 
e-dle’-rah 7 seu'-60 tee 
ed’ e-rite 7 (c) Ges’-sus 
e-de’-roth 7 Ge’-ta 
yed’-e-roth-a”-im 7 | (e’-tme 


(d) See also, ov words related to it, in the Dictionary. 
) Galaxia ks equivalent to Ga-lack’-si-a 
p As Englisn, Gan’-y-mede; the previous word la four sytlel ‘@ 
a name sometimes given to Hebe, 


& G@) The secon ¢ may be hard : see Prin. 15¢, 


GN 


e’-thur 7 
‘(yeth’-oli”-as 7 
eth-sen’-a-ne 7 
tu’-li-a 


i”-er Ea’-gle (d) 
Gi-gan’-tes 
Gi-yar-tum 
Gi’-ois7 (e) 


i’-hou 
il’-a-lai 7 6 
yil’-bo a7 


Gil’-do 
Gir -e- “od 7 


i’-lo-nite 7 (c) 
yim’-zo 7 
(,i’-nath 7 
Gin-da’-nes 
Gin’-des 
Gin’-ge 
Gin-gu’-num 
in’-ne-tho 7 
yin’-ne-thon 7 
ip’-pi-us 
yir’-ga-shi 7 
jir’-ga-shites 7 
Wa’ 
it’- oY He”-pher 7 
Crit’ ta-im 7 
it’-tite 7 (c) 
it’-tites 7 (e) 
it’-tith 7 
Gi -zo-nite 7 (¢) 
lad’-i a-to”-ri-i (2) 
Gla’-nis 
Glaph’-y-re, and 
G aph’ -~y-Ta 
Glaph’-y-rus 
Glau’-ce 
Glau’-cra 
Glau-cip’-pe 
Glau-cip’-pus 
Glau’-con 
Glau-con’-o me 
Glau co’-pis 
Glau’-cus 
Glau’-1l-as 
Gli’-con 
Glis’-sas 
Glyc’e-ra? 
Gly-ce’-ri-um 
Gly’-con 
Glym’-pe? 
Gna’-t1-a 8 
Gni’-du. 8 
Guos’-st-a 8 


GU WA HA HE 
A, a, or ah=d: i or y=b: es=tez: ch=k: ct, 81, 11, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 
Gnos’-sus 8 Gy’-a-rus, and Ha’-li-ac’”’-mon Har-ma-te”-li-a 
Go’-ath Gy’-a-ros Ha’-li-ar’-tus Har’-m+-tris 
Gob Gy’-as Hal’--car-nas”-sus_ = | Har-mil’-lus 
Gob’-a-nir’’ 1-0 Gy-aw’-us (e) Ha-lic’y-«7 Har-mo’~it-us 
Go’-bar -ae (@) Ha_li’-e-is Har-mo’-ni-a 
Gob’-a-res Gy’-oes (e), or Gy’-es | Ha-lim’-e-de Har-mon’-i-des 
Gob’-ry-as y-lip’-pus Hal’-ir-rho”-tr-us Iar’-ne-pher 
Gog Gym-nas’-1-a (5) Hal’-i-ther”-sus Ha’-rod 
Go’-lap Gym-nas’-1-um (5) (d)| H a’-li-us | Ha’-rod-ite (c) 
Gol’-gi Gym- ne’-st-« (b) Hal’-i-zo”-nes Har’-o-eh (A) 
Gol’-go-tha Gym’-ne-tes Hal’-le-lu”-jah (g) | Ha’-ro-ite(e) 
Go-li-ah Gym’ -nos-o-phis”-tw | Hal-lo’-esh Har’-o-sheth 
Go-li’-ath Gy-nx’-ce-as3 Hal’-lul Har’-pa-gus 
Go’-mer Gy-ne’-co-the”-nas | Hal’-mus Har-pal’-i-ce 
Go-mor’-rah Gyn’-des Hal’-my-des”-sus Har-pa’-li-on 
Gom’-phi Gy-the’-um Ha-loc’-ra-tes Har’-pa-lus 
Go-na’-tas Ha-lo’-ne Har-pal’-y-ce 
(so0-ni’-a-des H. Hal’-on-ne”-sus Har-pal’-y-cus 
Go-nip’-pus Ha lo’-ti-a Har-pa-sa 
Go-nws’-sa Ha’-a-hashi”-te ri Ha-lo’-tus Har’-pa-sus 
Go-nus’-sa Ha-bai’-uh® Ha’-lus Har-poc’-ra-tes 
Go’- -pher-wood (c) Hab’-ak-kuk Hal’+-@”-e-tus Har-py’-i-e 
Gor’-dié-a”-nus Hab’-a@-21-ni’-ah Hal’-y-at”-tes Har’-sha 
Gor’-di-um Ha-ber -ge-on (d) Ha’-lys Ha’-rum 
Gor’-di-us Ha’-bis Ha-liz’-i-a Ha-ru’-ma 
Gor-ga’-sus Ha’-bor Ham Ha-ru’-phite 
Gor’-ge Hach’-a-li”-ah Ham’- -a-dry”-a-des (d)| Ha-ru’ — (d) 
Gor’-gi-as Hach’-i-luh Ha’-man Ha’ 
Gor’-go Hach’-mo-ni Ha’-math,or He’-math Has’-a-d -a-di”-ah (a 
Gor’-go-nes (d) Hach’-mo-nite (c) Ha’-math-ite (c) Has’-dru-bal (a 
-gon’-i-a Ha’-da Ha’-math-zo”-hbah ‘| Has’-e-nu”-ah (a) 
Gor-gon’t us Ha’-dad Ha-max’-i-a Hash’-a-bi”-ah 
Gor-goph’-o-ne Had’-ad-e”-zer Ham’-e-lech Hash-ab’-nah 
Gor-goph’-o ra Ha’-dad Rim”’-mon | Ha-mil’-car Hash’-ab-ni”-ah 
or’-gus Ha’-dar Ham/’-i-tal Hash-bad’-a-na 
Gor-gyth’+-on Had’-a-shah Ham’-math Ha’-shem 
Gor’-tu-# Ha-das’-sa Ham-med’-a-tha Hash-mo’-naA 
Gor’-tyn Hu-das’-sah Ham-mol’-e-keth Ha’-shum 
Gor-ty’-na Ha-dat’-tah Ham’-mon Ha-shu’- 
Gor-ty’-ni-a Ha’-did Ham’-o-nah Has’-rah (a) 
Gor’-tys Had’-la-i 4 Ha’-mon Gog Has’-se-na”’-ah 
Go’-shen Ha-do’-ram Ha’-mor pe 
Go-thon’-i-el Ha’-drach Ha’-moth Ha’-tac 
Got’-thi Ha’-lri-a-nop”-o-lis | Ha’-moth Dor Ha-te’-ri-us 
Go’-zan Ha’-dri-a’’-nus Ha-mu’-el Ha’-thath 
Gra’-ba Ha’-dri-at”-i-cum Ha’-mul Hat’-i-ta 
Grac’-chus He’-mon Ha’-mul-ites (¢) Hat’-til 
Gra-di’-vus H w-mo’-ni-a Ha-mu’-tal Hat-ti’-pha 
Gre’-ci He’-mus Ha-nam’-e-el Hat’-tush 
Gre’-ci-a Ha’-gab Ha’-nan Hau’-sta-nes 
Gree’-cr-a Mag’’-na Haya ak Ha-nan’-e-el Hau’-ran 
Gre-ci’-nus Hag’-a-i 4 Han’-a-ni Hav’ -i-lah 
Gre’-cus Ha’-gar Han’-a-ni”-ah Ha’-voth Ja”-ir 
Gra’-i-us5 Ha’-gar-enes” (c) Ila’-nes Haz’-a-el # 
Gra-ni’-cus (f) Ha’-gar-ites (c) Han’-i-el Ha-zai’-ah ® 
Gra’-ni-us Ha’ Han’-nah Ha’-zar Ad’’-dar 
Gra’-TI-® astea ri Han’-na-thon Ha’-zar E”’-nan 
Gra’-tTr a”-nus Hay’-ge-ri Han’-ni-bal Ha’-zar Gad”-dah 
Gra-tid’-i-a Hay’-oi7 Han’-ni-e) Ha’-zar Hat’-ti-con 
Gra-tid’-i-a”-nus Hag-oi’-ah7 Ha’-noch Ha’-zar Ma”-veth 
Gra’-ti-on ? Hag’-aites7 (c) Ha’-noch-ites (c) Ha-za’-roth 
Gra’-TI-us Hag’-gith ad -nun Ha’-zar Shu’-el 
Gra’-vi-i Hag’-no Haph’-a-ra” -im Ha’-zar Su”-sah 
Gra-vis’-cae Hag-nag’-o-ra Ha’-ra Ha’-zar Su’-sim 
Gra’-vi-us a’- Har-a-dah Ha’-zel El-po”-ni 
a -cLa Hak’-ka-tan Har-a-i”-ah Ha-ze’-rim 
ed ps ri-us Hak’-koz Ha’-ran Ha-ze’-roth 
rin’-nes Ha-ku’- -pha Ha’-ra-rite (c) Ha’-zer Shu’’-sim 
Ow. -phus Ha’-lac Har-bo’-na Haz’-e-zon Ta”-mar 
Gryl’-lus Ha-le’-sus, or Har-bo’ nah Ha’-zi-el 
Gry-ne’-um Ha-le’-sus Har-ca-lo Ha’-zo 
Gry-ne’-us Ha’-lah Ha’-reph Ha’-zor 
Gry-ni’-um Hal’-a-la Ha’ roth Haz’-u-bah 
Gud’-go- dah Hal-cy’-o-ne (4) Har’-has Heb’-do-le 
Gu’-ni Ha’-les Har’-ha-ta He’-be 
Gu’-nites (c) Ha-le’-s1-us Har-hur He’-ber 
Gur Ha’-li Ha -rim He’-ber ites (c) 
Gur-ba’-al Ha’-li-a Ha’-tiph He-be’-sus 


Gnos’-sis 8 


(a) Let 


aia ist. 


a A It is usual to vocalize (ins: RA 
make it zhe instead of she. 


() Thue am Eats 


English formative 
Sew 6 related to it, in the Dictionary. 


2, 8,4, bp bed pd hcp FL iy previous to the 


my Oh To avoid the proructey ge 


{tion of similar the z i 
: + ree g is made har4 


Gil Outs a esg ah oes saauar sols be Gills eis seus a Nhs as 


(z) 


Fhe J is rounded J in the Diction 

fou asy: sce Jint 
coea la te OMe, o era es 
(AY The letiers eh are gounded as a!phabctic a. 


Digitized by Google 


HE 


HE 


Hl 


Il 


110 


A, a, ot ak=d: i or y=: es=dcz: ch=k: ct, 81, T1, &c.=she: (") the primcipal accent. 


He’-brews (c Hel-lo’-ti-a 8 Her’-mas Hi-biil’-des Hip’-po-ni”-a-tes © 
He’-bron () He’-lon Her’-ma-the”-na Hic’e-ta”-on 7 Hip-po’-ni-am 
He’-bron-ites(c) He-lo’-ris Her-me’-as Hi-ce’-tas Hi ous 
He’-brus He-lo’-rum, and Her-me’-i-as5 Hid’-da-i ¢ Hip-pop’-o-des 
Hec’-a-le He-lo’-rus Her’-mes Hid’-de-kel Hip-pos’-tra-tus 
EHec’-a-le”-st-a(b) He’-los Her’-me-si”’-a-nax Hi’-el Hip-pot’-a-des 
Hec’-a-me”-de He-lo’-ta, and Her-mi’-as Hi-emp’-sal Hip’-po-tas, or 
Hec’-a-tw’’-us He-lo’-tes (/) Her-min’ t-us Hi’-e-ra ip’-po-tes 
Hee’-a-te (e) Hel-ve’-tT1-a Her-mi’-o-ne Hi’-e-rap”-o-lis H 0-8 
Hec’-a-te”-st-a(b) Hel -ve’-t1-i Her’-mi-on” (-2 Hi’-e-rax Hip-poth’-o-cn 
Hec’-a-tom-bo”-i-a 5 | Hel’-vi-a Her’-mi-on”-i-cus Hi-er’-e-el Hip-poth’-o-on”-tis 
Hec’-a-tom-phon”-i-a | Hel’-vi-i Si’-nus Hi-er’-e-moth Hip-poth’-o-us 
Hee’ -a-tom”’-po-lis Hel-vi’-na Her-mip’-pus Hi-er’-i-e”-lus ip-po’-ti-oa % 
Hec’.a-tom”-py-los | Hel’-vi-us Cin”-na | Her-moc’-ra-tes Hi-er’-inas Hip-pu’-ris 
Hec’-tor He’-lum Her’-mo-lo”’-rus Hi’-e-ro Hip’-pus 
Hec’-u-ba Hel’-y-mus Her-moy’e-ne7 Hi’-e-ro-ce”-pi-a Hip’-si-des 
Hed’ la He’-man Her-mog’e-nes7 Ili-er’-o cles Hi’-ra 
He-don’-a-cum He’-math,orHa’-math| Her’-mo-la”-us Hi’-e-ro-du”-lum Hi’-rah 
Hed’-n-i He-ma’-thi-on Her’-mon Hi’-er-om”-ne-mon | Hi-ram , 
He-dym’-e-les Hem’-dan Her’-mon-ites (c) Hi’-e-ro-ne”’-sos Hir-ca’-nus 
Heg’-a-i* He-mith'-e-a Her’-mo-ti”-mus Hi’-e-ron ’-i-ca Hir-pi’-ni 
He’-ce7 He’-mon Her’-mun-dw’”-ri Hi’-er-on”’-i-cus Hir-pi’-nus 
He-gel’-o-chus He’-mus Her’-mus Hi’-e-ron”-ymus Hir’-ti-4 
He-ge’-mon Hen Her’-ni-ci Hii’-e-roph”-é-lus Hir-tr’-us An-lus 
Heg'e-si”-nus7 He’-na He’-ro Ili’ -e-ro-sol”-y-ma Hir’-tus 
Heg’e-si’’-a-nax7 Hen’-a-dad Her’-od Hig-gai’-on § His’-bon 
He-ge’-si-as3 Hen’-e-ti He-ro’~des Hig-na’-tra Vi"-a =| His-ki’- 
Heg’e-sii”-v-chus 7 He-ni’-o-chi He-ro’~lt-an (c Hi-la’-ri-a His pa’-ni-a 
Heg’e-sin”-o-us 7 He’-noch He-ro’-di-ans(c) Hi-la’-riaas His-pel’-lum 
Heg’e-sip”-pus7 He-phmy-ti-a8 He-ro’-di-a’’-uus Hi’-len His’-po 
Heg’e-sip”’-y-le 7 He-phas’-tt-i3 He-ro’-di-as Hil-ki’-ah His-pul’-la 
Hey’e-sis’-tra-tus* | He phas’-ti-o4 He-rod’-i-cus Hil’-lel Semtieea d 
Heg’e-tor”-i-les i He-phs’-ti-on4 He-rod’-o-tus Hi-mel’-la His’-ter Pa-cu”-vi ts 
He’-lah He’-pher Her’-v-es Him/’-e-ra His’-ti-e”-a 
He’-lam He’-pher-ites (c) He-ro’-is Hi-mil’-<o His’-ti-2”-o-tis 
Hel’-Lah Heph’-ai- bak He’-ron Hin His’-ti-e”-us 
Hel’-bon Hep’-ta- pho”-nos He-roph’-t-la Hin’-nom His’-tri-a 
Hel-clii’-ah Hep-tap’-o-lis He-roph’-i-lus Hip-pag’-o-ras Hit’-tites (c) 
Hel’-~da-i¢ Hep-tap’-y-los He-ros’-tra-tus Hip-pal’-ci-mus Hi’-vites (c) . 
He’-leb He’-ra Her’-pa Hip’-pa-lus Ho’-ba, or Ho’-bah 
He’-led He’-ra-cle”-a Her’-se Hip-par’-chi-a Ho’-bab 
He’-lek He’-ta-cle”-i-a5 Her-sil’-i-a Hip-par’-chus Hod 
He’-lek-ites (c) Ee-rac’-le-um Her’-tha, or Her’-ta_ | Hip’-p@-ri’-nus Hod-a-i’-ah 
He’-lem He-rac’-le-o’’-tes Her-u-li Hip-pa’-ri-on Hod-a-vi’-ah 
Hel’-e-na He’-ra-cli”’-da ile-sm’-nus Hip’-pa-sus Ho’-dish 
He-le’-ni-a He’-ra-cli’’-dis He’-seb Hip’-pe-us Ho’-di-us 
He-le’-nor He’-ra-cli”’-des Fe’-sedl Hip’-pi Ho-de’-va 
Hel’-e-nus He’-ra cli” tus(f) Hesh’-bon Hip’-pt-a Ho-de’-vah 
He’-leph He-rac’ !i us Hesh’-mon Hip’-pt-as Ho-di’-ah 
He-ler-ni Lu’-cus | He-re’-a He-si’-v-dus (g) Hip’-pis Ho-di’-jah 
He’-lez He-re’-uin He-si’-o-ne Hip’-pi-us Hog’-lah 
He’-li He’-ram Hes-pe’-ri-a Hip’-po Ho’-ham 
He-li’-a-des Her-bes’-sus Hes-per’-1-des Hip-pob’-o-tes Ho’-len 
He’-li-as”-ta@ Her-ce’-i-us5 Hes’-pe-ris Hip-pob’-o-tus Hol’-o-cron 
Hel’4 ca”’-on Her’-cu-la”. ne-um Hes-per’-i-tis Hip’-po Cen-taa”-ri_ | Hol’*-o-fer’’-nes 
Hel’-i-ce Her’-cu-les Hes’-pe-rus Hip-poc’-o-on Ho’-lon 
Hel’-i-con Her-cu’-le-um Hes’-ti.a4 Hip-po-cor-ys”-tes | Ho’-man, or He’-mas 
Hel’-i-co-ni”-a-des Her-cu’-le-us(d) Hes’ ti-w”-a Hip-poc’-ra-tes (d) | Ho-me’-rus (i) 
Hel’-i-cu’”’-nis Her-cy’-na He’. sus Hip’-po-cra”-tTr-a Hom’-o-le 
He’-li-o«lo”-rus Her-cy n’-t-a() He-sych’-i-a(a) Hip’-po-cre”-ne (A) |Ho-mol’-e-a 
He’-liogaba”-lus  |Her-do’-nia He-sych’-i us (a) ip-pod’-a-mas Hom’-o-lip”-pus 
He’-lt-op”-o-lis Her-do’-ni-us Heth Hip-pod’-a me Hom’-o-lo”-é-«les 
He-lis’-son He-ren’-ni-us Se- Heth’-lon Hip-pod’-a-mi”-a Ho-mon’-a-den”-se 
He’-li-us ne”’-c1-o He-tric’-a-lum Hip-pod’-a mus Ho-no’-ri-us 
He-lix’-us He’-res He-tru’-ri-a Hip-pod’-i-ce Hoph’-ni 
Hel’-kath He’-resh Heu-rip’-pa § Hip-pod’-ro-mus Hoph’-rah 
Hel’-kath-Haz”- He’-re-us Hex-ap’-y- lum Hip’-po-la Hor 

zu-riin He-ril’-lus Hez’-e-ki Hip-pol’-o-chus Ho’-ra 
Hel-ki’-as Her’-i-lus Hez’-e-ki’ ah Hip-pol’-y-te Ho-rac’i-ta 7 
Hel-lan’-i-ce Her’-ma-chus He’-zer, or He’-zir Hip-pol’-y-tus Ho’-re 
Hel-lan’-t-cus Her’ me He-zi’-a Hip-pom’-a-chus Ho’-ram 
Hel’-la-noe’’-ra-tes Her mm’-a He’-zi-on Hip pom’-e don Hor’-a-pol”-lo 
Hel’-las Her-ma’-um Hez’-ra-i 4 Hip-pom’-e-ne Ho-ra’-r1-us (&Y 
Hel’-le Her mag’-o-ras Hez’-ro Hip-pom’-e-nes Hor-ct-as 
Hel’-len Her’-man-du’-ri Iez’-ron Hip’-po mol” Hor-mis’-das (a) 
Hel-le’-nes (a) Her-man‘-ni Hez’-ron-ites (¢) Hip’-pon, and Hip -po| Ho-ra’-tus 
Hel’-le-spon”’-tus Her-maply-ro-di’- Hi-ber’-ni-a, or po’-na o’- 
Hel-lo’-p/-a tus(d) Hy-ber’-ni-a Hip-po’-nax Ho’-rem 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Ons. 1, 2, 8, &c. ° e 
(a) Letter & wows siinstions "We liable to be. sogededs 1 aay the over, i banse ofian womngyy as 
see Pr. 151. cen the antepenul Tar: 
(b) It is usual to vocalize the 5) or if st take the corrupted In Evglish He-aj-od, wah o vectilenl. 
sound, to make it zhe instead of she. te oe be found in English wrivers incorrectly in thre 
¢) This ie an English ve. syllables. 
¢ See also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary. (i) Im English Ho’ 


¢) Shakspeare rede-we it to two syllables. 
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HY IA If. IP Is 
A, a, or ah=d: tor y=t: es=biz: ch=k: cl, st, T1, &c.—she: (/) the principal accent. 
TY or’-«-aid’”’-daad 7 Hy-lac’-tor L-be’-ri I-lith’-y i’-a I ph’-é-me-di”-a 
Ho’-ri y’-lx I-be’-ri-a 1]-lib’-e-ris Iph-im’-e-don 
Ho’-rims (¢ Hy-le’-us I-be’-rus I]-lip’-u-la Iph’-i-me-du”-sa 
Ho’-rites (c Hy’-las {b’-har [l’-lt-tur’”’ gis Iph-in’-o-e 
Hor-mah Hy’-lax I’-bi Ll-lyr’-i-cum H aticoh ~0-us 
Hor’-o-na”-im Hyl’-i-as I’-bis Il’-ly-ris, or Il-lyr’-i-a 
Hor’-o-nites (¢) Hyl-la’-i-cus Ib’-le-am ILlyr’-i-cus Si”-nus Ipheived -t-on 8 
Hor-ten’-s1-a Hyl’-lus Ib-nei’-ah @ Il-lyr’-i-us Iph’-i-tus 
Hor-ti’-num Hy-lon’-o-me Ib-ni’-jah [l’-u-a Iph’-thi-me 
Hor-ten’-st-us Hy- loph’ -a-gi, [b’-ri I-lyr’-gis “0 
Hor-to’-na Hym Pkolf ‘a or Ib’-y-cus I’-lus Ip’-sus 
Hfo’-rus Hy -men ( Ib’-zan I-man’-u-en”-T1-us I’ tee 
H 0’-sa, or Has’-ah (a) | Hy- rev a l-ca’-ri-a I-ma’-us ( f) I’-rad 
Ho-san’-na (a) Hy -pe’-pa I-ca’-ri-us Im’-ba-rus ’-ram 
Ho-s9/-a (a) Hy-pw’-st-a (>) Ic’-a-rus Im-brac’t-des 7 I-re’-ne 
Hosh-a-i’-ah H yp’-a-nis Ice’-ci-us Im-bras’-i-des Ir’-e-ne’”’-us 
Hosh’-a-ma Hyp’-a-ri’’-nus Ie’e-los 7 Im’-bra-sus I-re’-sus 
Ho-she’-a Hyp’~-tes l-ce’-ni Im’-bre-us I’-ri 
Hos til’-i-¢ Hyp’-a-tha Ic’e-tas 7 Im’-bri-us I-ri’-jah 
Hos til’-i-us Hy-pe’-nor Ich’-a-bod Im-briv’-i-um *-ris 
Ho’-tham Hy’-per-a’’-on Ich’-nw Im’-bros Ir’-na-hash 
Ho’-than Hy-per’ -bi-us Ich-nu’-sa (a) Im’- I’-ron 
Hlo’-thir Hy’-per-bo”-re-i(d) | Ich’-o-nu”-phis Im’-mah Ir’-pe-el 
Huk’-kock Hy’- -per-i’-a (e) Icb’-thy-oph”-a-gi Im-man’-u-el Ir-she’-mish 
Hul Hy’-per-re”-si-a(b) | Ich’-thys Im’-mer I’-ru 
Hul’-dah Hy-per’-é-des I-cil’-i-us Im’-na, or Im’-naA I’-rus 
ILum’-tah Hy’-per-i”-on (e) I’-cr-us Im’-rah I’-sa-uc (1 
H un’-ne-1i"-cus Hy’-perm-nes”-tra_—_—| I-co’-ni-um Im’-ri Is’-a-das (a) 
Hun-ni’-a-des Hy. per’-o-chus I’-cos In’-a-chi I-se’-a (a 
Hu’-pham Hy’-per-och”-i-des Te-ti’-nus I-na’-chi-a I-sa@’-us 2 
Iu’ vag -ites (c) Hy-pha’-us I’-da I-nach’-i-de I-sai’-ah (a) $ 
Hv’ Hyp’-sa I-dw’-a, or I-de’-a I-nach’-i-des Is’-a-mus (a) 
Hup ae H yp-se’-a I-de’-us I-na’-chi-um I-san’ter (a) 
Hur Hyp-se’-nor Id’-a-lam In’-a-chus I-sa’-pis (4) 
Hu’-rai ® Hyp-se’-us Id’-a-lus I-nam’-a-mes I’-sar, or is’-a. ra(u) 
Hu’-ram Hyp’-si-cra-te”’-a Id’-an-thyr’-sus I-nar’i-me I’-sar, or I-sw’-us (a) 
Ha’-ri Hyp-sic’ -1a-tes I-dar’-nes In’-a-rus I-sar’ chus (a) 
Hu’-shah Hyp-syp’-y-le I’-das Iu’-ci-ta”-tus I-sau’-ri-a (a) 
Hu’-shai ® H yr-ca’-ni-a Id’-bash In’-da-thyr”-sus I-sau’-ri cus (a) 
Hu’-sham Hyr-ca’-nus Id’-do In’-di-a (d) I-sau’-rus (a) 
Hu’-shath-ite (ce) Hyr’-+ ia I-des’-sa In-dig’e-ies 7 Is’-cah 
Hu’-shim Hy-ri’-e-us, or I -dit’-a-ri’-sus In-dig’e-ti 7 Is-car’-i-ot 
Hu’-shub yr-e-us Id’-mon In’-dus Is che’-ni-a 
Hu’-shu-bah Hyr-mi’-na I-dom’-e-ne I’-no Is’-cho-la”-us 
Hu’-zoth Hyr-ne-to I-dom’-e-ne”-us, or |I-no’-a Is-com’-a-chus 
Huz’-zab Hyr-nith’-i-um I-dom’-e-neus ® I-no’-pus Is-chop’-o-lis 
Hy’-a- cin”. thi-a Hyr’-ta-cus I -doth’-e-a I-no’-us Is’-da-el («) 
Hy’-a-cin”’-thus (d) Hys’-i-a (a)% I-dri’-e-us I-no’-res Ish’-bah 
H y’-a-les (d) ys’-pa I-du’-be-da In’-su-bres Ish’-bak 
Hy-ay’-nis eee -sus, and Hys’-sij [d’-u-el In’- -ta-pher’’-nes Ish’-bi Be”-nob 
Hy’ a-la Hys-tas’ -pes Id’-u-mae"’-a In’-ter-am”-na Ish’-bo-sheth 
Hy-am’-po-lis Hys’-ti-e”-us Id’-u-mae”’-ans (c) In’-ter-ca”-T1-a I’-shi 
Hy-an’-thes I-du’-me, or n’-u-us I-shi’-ah 
Hy-an’-tis [. Id’-u-me”-a I-ny’-cus I-shi’-jah 
Hy-ar’-bi-ta I-dy’-i-a 5 I’ Ish’-ma 
Ly’-as I’-a l-e’-te I-ob’-a-tes Ish’-ma-el # 
Hy’-bla I-ac’-chus I’-gal ’-o- bes Ish’-ma-el-ites (¢) 
Hy-bre’-as I-a’-der Ig’-da-li”-ah I’-o-la”-i-a 5 Ish’-ma i”-ah 
H y-bri’-a-nes I’-a-le”-mus lo’-e-ub”-a-rim 7 I’-o-las, or I’-o-la’’-us | Ish’-me-rai ® 
H ye’-ca-ron I-al’-me-nus 1 G’-e-al7 [-ol’-chos I’-shod 
Hy y’-da, or Hy’-de I-al’-y-sus I-ge’-ni I’-o-le Ish’-pan 
H yd’-a-ra I-am’-be | g-na’-TI-us I’-on Ish’-tob 
inl le I-am’-bli-cus l’-jou l-o’-ne Ish’-u-a 
l-am’-e-nus Ik’-kesh 1-o’-nes Ish’-u-ai § 
HY hang ira td) I-am’ ida [-lai 6 1-o’-ni-a I’-si-a 8 (a) 
Hy-dra’-mi-t I’-a-ni”-ra Il’-a-i”-ri I-o’- Is’-de-ger’-des (a) 
‘Hy’-dra-o”-tes I-an’-the Il’-ba I’-o-pe, or Jop’-pa Is’-i-do”’-rus (a) 
H y-droch’-o-us I-an’-the-a Il’-e-ca”-o-nes, or I’-o-phon 
Hy’-dro-pho”-ri a | ap’-e-ti-on”-+-des Il’-e-ca’-o-nen”-ses_ }1’os Is’-ma-chi”-ah (a) 
Hy’-drus (d) tid se i I-ler’-da I-o’-ta Is’ ma i”-ah (a 
Hy-dru’-sa L-a’-pis Il’-i-a, or Rhe’-a I)’-e-pae Is’-ma-rus, a 
Hy’-e-la I’-a-pygi-a7 1li’-a-ci Ludi Iph’-e-dei” ah © Is’-ma-ra w) 
Hy-emp’-sal [-a’-pyx 1 li’-a-cus Iph’-i-a-nas”-sa Is-me’-ne (a 
H y-et’-tus I-ar’-bas [-li’-a-des (d) ee s-me’-ni-as (a 
Hy-ge’i-a4 L-ar’-chas, or Jar’-chas| 1’-é-as (d) Iph’-é-cles Is-men’-i-des (a) 
H y’-gi-a”-na I-ar’-da-nus Il’-é-on, or I)’-t-um Iph-ie’-ra-tes. Is-me’-nus (a 
Iiy-gi’-nus I-as’-i-des Tii’-o-ne Iph-id’-a-mus -soc’-ra-tes 
Fy’-la, or Hy’-las I-a’-si-on (a) I-li’-o-neus ® Iph’-i-de-mi”-a Is’-pah 
Ry-lac‘i-des I’-7 sus, I-lis’-sus Iph’-+-ge-ni’-a(g) I8’-ra-el 
R , 8, &c., previous to the Ke or words related to it, in the Dictionary, 
M02)" Letter eis vomeiinaes Mabie W be sounded #2 ee Pen ee higher a aca 5 pe than 
sound, This is necemted acco 
0) ) ts wank to vcalize the»; or Hfat take the corrupted Our elder Eagt according to M it Iph’ ége”-nie 
(0) Titan Boga formate k Theleuter syllsbies bued beaoose. 
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Is’-ra-el-ites (e) {e) Je’-hud 
[s’-sa 


JA JA JE JE JO 
A, a, or ah=d: § or y=t: eaxbez: ch—k: CH Si, T1, &c.=she: (") the principal accent, 


Je-hu’-di Jib’. 
{s’-sa-char Jo’-hu-di”-jah Jid’-laph 
[s’-se Je’-hush Jim 
Is’-sus Je-i’-el Jim’-la, or Im‘-la 


[s’-tal-cu’’-rug 
Is’-ter, and Is’-trug 
Ist’-hmi-a (f) 
pedbiieeeayL 8 
Ist’-hmus ( f') (4) 


I8’-ti-m’’-o-tis 


Is’-tri-a Jen’-i-sus Jo’-a-da”-nus 
Is-trop’-o-lig Jeph’-thah o’-ah 
ist ot (a) Je-phun’-nah Jo’-a-haz 
Is’-n-ites (a) (c) -ra Jo’-a-kim 
I’-sus Je’-rah Jo-an’-na 
T-tal’-i-a Je-rah’-me-e] Jo-an’-nan 
[-tal’-é-ca Je-rah’-me-el-ites (c) |Jo’-ash 
/-tal’--cus Jer’-e-chus Jo’-a-tham 
It’-a lus Je’-red Jo’-a-zab” dug 
It’-a-ly (c) Ja-ha’-le-e} Jer’-e-mai 6 Jéb ] 
[-tar’-gris Ja-hal’-e-lel Jer’-e-mi’’-ah Jo’-bab 
I'’-e-a Ja’-hath Jer’-e-moth Jo-ba’-tes 
I-tem’-a-les Jeb’-u-sites (c) er’-e-mouth Jo-cas’-ta 
Ith’-a-ca Jec’-a-mi” e-ri’-ah Joch’-e-bed 
Ith’-a-i, or It’-a-i4 i Jer’-4-baj 4 Jo’-da 
Ith’-a-mar Jer’-i-cho Jo’-ed 
Ith’+-el Je’-ri-el Jo’-el 
Ith’-mah Je-ri’-jah Jo-e*- 
Ith’-nan Jer’-i-moth Jo-e’-zer 
I-thob’-a-lus Je’-ri-oth Jog’-be-ah 
I-tho’-me Jah’-le-el Jer’-o-don Jog’-li 
Ith’-o-ma”.j-a 8 Jah’-le-el-ites (c) Jer’-o-ham Jo’-ha 
I-tho’-mug Jah’-ma-i Jer’-o-bo”-am Jo-ha’-nan 
Ith’-ra Jah’-zah Je-ro’-mus, and John @ 
Tth’-ran e-ron’-y-mus ’-a-da 
Ith’-re-am Je-rub’-ba-al Jo-i’-a-kim 
Ith’-rites (c) Jah’-ze-el-ites (ec) Je-rub’-e-sheth Jo-i’-a-rib 
Ith’-y-phal’-Ing Jah’-ze-rah er’-u-el Jok’-de-am 
I-to’-né-a a’-ir Je-ru’-sa-lem Jo’-kim 
I-to’-nus Ja’-ir-ites (c) *-sha ok’-me-an 
It’-tah Ka’’-zin Ja’-ir-us Je-sai’-ah 6 Jok’-ne-am 
It’ ta-j 4 Jesh’-a-i”-ah Jok’-shan 
It’-u-re”-¢ Jesh’-a-nah ok’-tan 
It’-u-re’’-@ Jesh-ar’-e-lah Jok’-the-el 
1-tu’-rum b’-e-ab o'-ne 
It’-y-lus Jesh-eb’-e-ah Jon’-a-dab 
I’-y-ra”’- Je’-sher -nhaA 
I’-tys Jesh’-i-mon Jo’-nan 
I-u’-lus - Je-shish’-a-j 4 Jo’-nas 
I’-vah Ja’-min Je-hish’-a 44 Je-sho’-ha-i”-ah Jon’-a-than 
Ix-ib’-a-te Ja’-min-ites (c) Je’-his-ki”-ah Jesh’-u-a Jo’-nath E’-lim 
Ix-i’-on Jam’-lech Je-ho’-a-dah Jesh’-u-run Re-cho”. 
Ix’-i-on”-i-des Jam’-na-an Je’-ho-ad”-dan e-si’-ah Jo “pa 
Iz’-e-har Jam’-ni-a Je-ho’-a-haz Je-sim’-i-e] Jo'-ra 
Iz’-har Je-ho’-ash es’-se Jo’-ra-i 4 
Iz’-har-ite (c) *-u-n (a Jo’-ram 
Iz-ra-hi’-ah J - Jes’-u-i (a Jor’-dan 
Iz’-ra-hite (c) -a-chi Je’-sus (a Jor-da’-nes 
Iz-ra-i’-ah, or - Je’-ther Jor’-i-bas 
Is-ra-i’ ah (a) i’ Je’-theth Jo’-rim 
Tz’-re-e} 0, : -Ti Jeth’-lah Jor’-ko-am 
Iz’ ri x Or-nan’-des 
Iz’-rites (c) Jos’-a-bad 
-u-el Jos’-a-phat 
J -ush Jos’-a-phi” 
e’-uz Jo’-se (a) 
Ja’-a-kan Jew’-rie AQ) Jos’ @) 
Ja-ak’-o-bah Jez’-a-ni’”’- ah Jo’-se-el (a 
Ja-a’-la Jez'-e-bel (d) Jo’-seph 3 
Ja-a’-lah Je-ho’-wah Ji*-reth e-ze’-lus Jo-se’-phus Fla”-yi-us 
Ja a’-lam Je-ho’-vah Nis’’-si Je’-zer Jo’-ses 
Ja’-a-nai Je-ho’-vah Shal”-lom Je’-zer-ites (c) Josh’-a-had 
Ja-ar’-e-or’-a-cim 7 Je-ho’-vyahSham”-mah Je-zi’-ah Jo*-shah 
Ja-as’-a ni”-a Je-ho’-vahk Tsid”- Je’-zi-e]8 Josh’-a phat 
Ja’-a-sau k Jez-li’-ah Josh’-a-vi”-ah 
Ja-a’-si-el (a) Jez’-o-ar Josh-bek’ a-sha 
Ja Jez’-ra-hi’”’-ah Josh’-u-a 
Ja-az’-a-ni’”’-ah Jez’-re-e] , Jo-si’-ah 
Ja-a’-zar Je’-hu-cal Jez’-re-el-ite (c) Jo-si’-as 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 4 &c., Previous to the Key. (4) See also, or words related to it, in the '° 
(4) Lettersin some situations ia liable to be sounded z:see Pr. 151, (e) The last two « llables blend in Pronunciation ; sis vocel ; 


(>) Tt is usual to vocalize the s; or if sttnke the corrupted sound, compare Israelite in the Dic ‘ 
to make it zhe instead of she. (f) TheA is silent = see Prin. 166, 
t¢) This is an English formative, (¢) The letters eh are sounded 4s alphabetic a. 
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KE LA LA LA LE 
A, a, or ah=d: ior y=t: es=diz: ch=k: cl, 81, T1, &c.=she: (%) the principal accent. 
os’-i-bi”-ah Ken’-niz-zites (¢) Lac’i-das 7 Lam-po’-ni-a, and La’-T1-a”-ris 
Jos’-i-phi”-ah Ker-en-hap”-puch | La-ci’-des Lam-po’-ni-um La-ti’-ni (d) 
Jo-si’-phus Ke’-ri-oth La-ci’-ni-a Lam-po’-ni-us La-tin’-i-us 
Jot’-bah Ke’-ros La-ci’-ni-en’’-ses Lam-prid’-i-us Lo-ti’-nus 
Jot’-bath Ke-tu’-ra La ci’-ni-um -li-us La’-Ti-um 
Jot’-ba-tha Ke-tu’-rah Lac’-mon Lam’-pro-cles ’-T1-Us 
Jo’-tham Ke-zi’-a La’-co Lam’-prus Lat’-mus 
Jo’-vi-a”-nus Ke’-ziz La-co’-bri-ga Lamp’-sa-cus, and La-to’-4+-a5 
Joz’-a-bad Kib’-roth Hat-ta”-a- | La-co’-ni a, and Lamp’-sa-chum La-to’-is 
Jos*-a-char vah La-co’-ni-ca l.amp-ter’-t-a La-to’-us 
Joz’-a-dak Kib’-za-im La’-cra-tes Lam’-pus La-to’-na 
Ju’-ba Kid’-ron La’-cri-nes Lam’-us ® La-top’-o-lis 
Ju’-ba? Ki’-nah Lac-tan’-Tr-us Lam’-y-rus La’-tre-us 
Ju’ cal Kir Law’-ter La-nas’-sa Lau-do’-ni-a 
Ju-dw’-a ir-har’-a-seth(a) | La-cu’-nus Lan’-ce-a4 Lau-fel’-la 
Ju’-«lah Kir’-he-resh Lac’y-des Lau’-ci-a Lau’-ra 
Ju’-das Kir’--eth, or Kir’-jath | La-cy’-dus Lan’-di-a Lau’-re-a 
Jude (c) Kir’-jath Ar”-ba La’-dan ’-gi-a Lau’-rep-ta”-li-a 
Ju’-dith Kir’-jath A”-im La’-das Lan’-go-bar’-d Lau-ren’-tes a”-gr 
Ju’-el Kir’ Sa A”-rim La’-de La-nu’-vi-um Lau-ren’-tT1-a 
Ju-gan’-tes Kir-jath A”-ri-us La’-des La’-o-bo” -tas, or {.au’-ren-ti’-ni 
Ju-ga’-ri-us Kir’-jath Ba”-al La’-don ’-bo-tas Lau-ren’-tum 
Ju-gur’-tha Kir-jath Hu”-zoth =| La’-el La-oc’-o-on Lau-ren’-TI-us 
Ju’-li-a Kir’-jath Je”-a-rim =| L@’-laps La-od’-a-mas Lau’-ri-on 
Ju-li’-a-des Kir’-jath San”-nah =| Le’-li-a La-odl’-a-mi”-a Lau’-ron 
Ju’-li-a”-nus Kir’-jath Se’-pher =| Lw’-li.a”-nus La-od’-i-ce La’-us Pom-pe”-i-a 4 
Ju’ -li-i Kir’-+-oth Le’-li-us La-od’-i-ce”-a Lau’-sus 
Ju’-li-o Ma’”’-gus Kish Lz’-na, and Le-w’-na | La-od’-i-ce’’-ne Lau’-T1-um 
Ju’-liop”-olis Kish’-I Le’-nas La-od’-o-chus La-ver’-na 
Ju’-lis Kish’-i-on Le’-ne-us La-og’-o-nus Lav’-i-a”’-na 
Ju’-li-us Ki’-shon, or Ki’-son | Lw’-pa Mag”-na La-oy’-o-ras La-vin’-i-a 
Ju’-ni-a Kith’-lish La-er’-tes La-og’-o-re La-vin’-i-um, or 
Ju’-no Kit’-rou (.a’-er-ti”’-des La-om’-e-di’-a La-vi'-num 
Ju’-uo-na”-li-a Kit’-tim La-er’-tTi-us_ Di-og”e-| La-om’-e-don ,| Lbaz’-a-rus 
Ju-no’-nes Ko’-a nes7 La-om’-e-don”’-te-us | Le’-a-des 
Ju-no’-ni-a Ko’-hath Les-tryg’-o-nes La-om’-e-lon-ti”-a-de| Le-w’-i 
Ju-no’-nis Ko’-hath-ites (c) Lw’-ta La-on’-o-me Le-’-na 
Ju’-pi-ter Kol’-a-i” -ah Lw-to’-ri-a La-on’-o-me’”’-ne Le’-ah 
Ju-shab’-he-sed Ko’-rah Le’-tus La-oth’-o-e Le-an’-der 
Jus-ti’-nus Ko’-rah-ites (c) "vi La’-o-us Le-au’-dre 
Jus-tin’-i-a’”’-nus Ko’ rath-ites (c) Le-vi’-nus Lap’-a-thus Le-an’-dri-as 
Jus’-tus Kor’-hite (c) La-ga’-ri-a Laph’-ri-a Le-ar’-chus 
Jut’-tah Kor’-hites (c) La’-gi-a La-phys’-ti-um § Leb’-a-de”’-a, or 
Ju-tur’-na Kor’-ites cS La’-gi-des -pid’-e-i Leb’-a-dei’-a 
Ju’-ve-na”-lis Ko’-re La-cin’-i-a La-pid’-e-us Leb’-a-nah 
Ju-ven’-tas Koz La’-gug Lap’-i-doth Leb’-a-non 
Ju-ver’-na, or Kush-ai’-ah ® La-yu’-sa Lap’-+-the Leb’-a-oth 
Hi-ber’-ni-o La-gy’-ra Lap’-the”-um Leb-be’-us 
io La’-had Lap’-i-tho Leb’-e-dus, or 
K, La-hai’-roi® Lap’-i-thus Leb’-e-dos 
La’-a-dah Lah’-man La’-ra, vr La-ran da | Le-be’-na 
Kab La’-a-dan Lah’-mas La-ren’-tT1-a, and Le-bin’-thos, and 
Kab’-ze-el La-an’-der Lah’-mi Lau-ren’-T1-a Le-byn’-thos 
Ka’-des La-ar’-chus La-i’-a-des La’-res Le-bo’-nuh 
Ka’-desh, or Ca’-desh| La’-ban La’-i-as 5 Lar’-ga Le-cha’-um 
Ka’-desh Bar*-ne-a | Lab’-a-na ’-is Lar’-gus Le’-chah 
Kad’-mi-el Lab’-a-ris La’-ish La-ri’-des Lec’y-thus 7 
Kad’-mon-ites (c) Lab’-da La’-i-us 5 La-ri’-na Le’~ia 
Kal’-la-i 4 Lab’-da-cus La’-kum La-ri’-vum Le-dw’-a 
Ka’-nah Lab’-da-lon Lal’-a-ge La-ris’-sa Le’-dus 
Ka-re’-ah Lab’-e-a”-lis La-las’-sis La-ris’-sus Le’-gi-o (d) 
Kar’-ka-a Lab’-e-o Lam’-a-chus ‘-ri-us © Le’-ha-bim , 
Kar’-kor La-be’-ri-us La-mal’-mon Lar’-nos *-hi 
Kar-na-im La-bi’-ci Lam-bra’-ni La-ro’-ni-a Le’-i-tus 
Kar’-tan La-bi’-cum Lam’-brus Lar’-tr1-us Flo”-rus_—_| Le’-lajs 
Kar’-tah Lab’--e”-nus *-mech Lar-to-le”’-ta-ni Lel’-e-yes 
Ke’-dar Lab’-i-ne”-tus La’-mi-a Lar’-ve Le’-lex 
Ked’-e-mah La-bo’-bi-us La-mi’-a-cum bel”- | La-rym’- Le-man’-nus 
Ked’-e-moth La-bo’-bri-gi lum La-rys’1-um (b) Lem’-nos 
Ke’ desh La-ho’-tas La’-mi-2 -se’-a Le-mo’-vi-i 
Ke-hel’-a-thah La-bra’-de-us *-mi-as /E”-li-us | La’-sha Lem’-u-el 
Kei’-lah & Lab’-y-rin’-thus (d) | La-mi’-rus La-sha’-ron Lem’-u-res (d) 
Ke-lai’-ah © La-cw’-na Lam’-pe-do Las’-st-a Le-mu’-ri-a, and 
Kel’-i-ta Lac’e-d@”-mon 7 Lam-pe’-T1-a Las’-sus, or La’-sus Lem’-u-ra”-li-a 
Kel’-kath-ha-zu’-rim | Lac’e-dw-mo”-ni-i7 | Lam’-pe-to, and Las’-the-nes Le-nw’-us 
Kem’-u-el Lac’e-de”-mo-nes 7 . Las’-the-ni”’-a Len’-tu-lus 
Ke’-nah La-cer’-ta Lam’-pe-us, and Lat’-a-gus Le’-o 
Ke’-nan Lach’-a-res Lam’-pi-a Lat’-e-ra”-nus Le’-o-ca”-di-a 
Ke’-nath La’-ches Lam’-pon, Lam’-pos, | Plau’-tus Le’-o-co”-ri-on 
Ke’-naz Lach’-e-sis or Lam’-pus Le-ter’-i-um Le-vc’-ra-tes 
Ken’-ites (c) La’-chish La n’-po-ne”’-a La’-t1-a”-lis Le-od’-a-mas 
6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 3, &e., to the Key. ¢) Thisis an formative. 
Payee Le or cnntscucse Wants oe'cn eeamdode sete UNI: a ened. poe Mpicoyes a in the Dietionas. 
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Ll 


A, a, or ah=d: i or y=t: es=ten: ch=k: 1, 81, T!, &C.=she: () the principal accent, 


Le-od’-o-cus 
Le-og’-0-ras 
-on 
Le-o’-na 
l.e’-o-na’’-tus 
Le-on’-t-das 
Le-on’-T1-um, and 
Le’-on-ti’’-ni 
Le-on’-to Ceph’”’-a lus 
Le-on’-ton, ur Le’-on- 
top’’-o-lis 
Le’-on-tych”-#-des 
-08 
Le-os’-the-nes 
Le’-o-tych”’-i-des 
Lep'+ 
Lep’i-dus 
Le-phyr’-i-um 
8 lees 
#-pon’-Tr-i 
Le’-pre-os 
Le’-prt-um 


ros 

Les’-bus, or Les’-bus 
Les’-ches 
Le’-shem 
Les-tryg’-o-nes 
Le-ta’-num 
Le-tha’-us 
Le’-the (d) 
Let’-tus 
Le’-tus 
Le-tu’-shim 
Le-va’-na 
Leu’-ca 
Leu’-cas, and 

Leu’-ca-te 
Leu-ca’-tes 
Leu-ca’-si-on 3 (a) 
Leu-cas’-pis 


Leu-cip’-pe 
Leu cip’-pi-des 
Leu-cip’-pus 
Leu’-co-la 
Leu’-con 
Leu-cu’-ne 
Leu-co’-nes 
Leu-con’-o-e 
Leu-cop’-e-tra 
Leu’-co- »hrys 
Leu cop’-o-lis 
Leu’-cos 
Leu-co’-st-a (6 
Leu’-co-syr’’-i-i 
Leu-coth’-v-e, or 
Leu-coth’-e-a 

Leue’-tra 
Leuc’-trum 
Leu’-cus 
Leu’-cy-a”’-ni-as 
packet 

#u-tych’-t-des 
iat 


Le-vi’-a-than(d) 
Le-\i’-nus 
Le’-vis 

Le’-vites (ce) (d) 
Le-vit’--cus 
Lex-o’-vi-i 
Li-ba’-ni-us 
Lib’-a-nus 
Lib’-en-ti”-na 
Li’-ber 


2, 3,4,5,6,7, 3, see Obs 1,2, 3,&c., previous to the Key. 
a) Letter s in some situations is liable to be sounded z: see Pr.151. 
6) It isusual to vocalize the s; or ifs: take the corrupted sound, 


LI 


Lib’-e-ra 

Lib’-er-a”-li-a 

Li-ber’-tas 

Li-be’-thra 

Li-be’-thri-des 

Lib’-+4-ci, Li-be’-c1-i 

L.ib’-é-ti’”’-na 

Lib’-nah 

Lib’-ni 

Lib’-nites (c) 

Li’-bo 

Li’-bon 

Lib’-o Pha-ni”-ces 

Li’-bri 

Li-bur’-na 

Li-bur’-nt-a 

Li-bur’-ni-des 

Lt-bur’-num ma’’-re 

Li-bur’-nus 

Libs 

Lib’-y-a 

Lib’-y-cum ma”-re 

Lib’-y-cus, and 
Li-bys’-tis 

Li’-bys 

Li-bys’-sa 

Lic’-a-tes 

Li’-cha 

Li’-chas 

Li’-ches 

Li-cin’ i-a 

Li-cin’-+4-us 

Li-ci’-nus 

l4-cym’-véi-us 

ai’ e 

Li-ga’-ri-us 

Li-ge’-a 

Li’-ger 

Li’-ger, or Lig’e-ris 7 

Lig-nal’-oes (d) 

Lig’-o-ras 

Li’-gure (c) 

Lig’-u-res 

Li-gu’-ri-a 

Lig’-u-ri”-nus 

Li “gus 

Lig y-es Z 

Li-gyr’-gum 

Lik’-hi 

Li-le’-a 

Lil’-y-ba”’-um 

Li-ma’-a 

Li-me’-ni-a 

Lim’-ne 

Lim-ne’-um 

Lim’-na-tid’’-i-a 

Lim-ni’-a-ce 

Lim’-ni-o”-ta 

Lim-no’-ni-a 

Li’-mon 

Lin-ea’-s1-i (6) 

Lin’-dus 

Lin’-go-nes 

Lin-ter’-na pa”-lus 

Lin-ter’-num 

Li’-nus 


Liph’-lum 
Lip’-o-do”-rus 
Li-quen’-t1-a 
Lir-cw’-us 
Li-ri’-o-pe 


Lit’-a-brum 
Lit’-e-na 


to make it zhe instead of she. 
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0 LY 


Li tav’-i-cus 
Li-ter’-num Lu’-pa 

Lith’-o-bol”4-4 Lu-per’-cal (e) 
Li’-thrus 


(f) The leiters eh are sounde 


Li-tu’-bi-um Lu-per’-ci 
Lit’-y-er’-sas Lu-per’-cus 

Liv’-t-a Dra-sil”’-la Lu’-pi-as, or La’-pi-a 
Liv’-i-ne’’-4-us > u’-pus 

Li-vil’-la Li-si-ta”-ni-a 

Li’-vi us Lu-so’-nes 


MA 


Lo’-cris Ly-w’-us 
Lo-cus’-ta Ly’-bas 
Lo-cu’-T1-us Lyb’-y-a, or Ly-bis’-sa 
Lod Lyc’-a-bas 
Lod’-e-bar Lyc’-a-be”’-tus 
Lo Ly-cw’-a 
Lol’-li-a Pau-li’-na_= | Ly-cw’-us 
Lol’-li-a”-uus Ly cam’-bes 
Lol’-li-us Ly-ca’-on 
Lon -di’-num, or Lyc’-a-o”-ni-a 
Lon-din’-i-um Ly’-cas 
Lon’ ya-re” nus L.y-cas’-te 
Lon-gim’-a-nus Ly’-cas-tum 
Lon-gi’-nus l.y-cas’-tus 
Lon’-go-bar’-di Lyc’-ca 
Lon’-gu-la Ly’-ce Ma-ach’-a-thi 
Lon-gun’-ti-ca Ly’-ces Ma-ach’-a-thites (¢) 
Lor’-di Ly-ce’-um Ma-ad’-ai ® 
Lo Ku’-ha-mah Lych-ni’-des Ma’-a-di’-ah ‘ 
Lor’-y-ma Lyo'1-a? Ma-a’-i 4 
Lot Lyc‘i-das 7 Ma-al’-eh A-crab”- 
Lo’-tan Ly-cim’-na bim ( 
Loth’-a-su’’-bus Ly-cim’-ni-a Ma’-a-nai ® 
Lv’-tis, or Lo’-tos Ly cis’-cus Ma’-a-rath 
toph’-a-yi Lyc‘r-us7 Ma’-a-sei”-ch ‘ 
Lo’-us, or A’-o-us Lyc’-o-me”-des Ma’-a-si”’-a4 
Lo’-zon Ly’-con Ma’-ath 
Lu’-a Ly-co’-ne Ma’-az 
Lu’-bim Lyc’-o-phron Ma’-a-zi"-ah 
Lu’-bims (c) Ly-cop’-o-lis Mab’«la-i * 
Lu’-ca Ly-co’-pus Ma’-cw 
Lu’-ca-gus Ly-co’-ri-as Ma’-car 
Lu-ca’-ni Ly-co’-ris Ma-ca’-re-us 
Lu-ca’ ni-a Ly-cor’-mas Ma-ca’-r-@ 
Lu-ca’-ni-us Ly-cor’- tas Mac’-c-ris 
Lu-ca’-nus Lyc’-o-su”-ra Ma-ca’-tus 
Lu-ear’-i-a Lyc’-tus Mac’-a-lon 
Lu’-eas Ly-cur-gi-des Ma-ced’-nus 
Lue-ce’-i-1s 5 Ly-cur’-gus Mac’e-do7 
Lu’-ce-res Ly’-cus Mac’e-do”-ni-a 7 
Lu-cer’-i-a Lyd’-da Mac’e-don”-t-cus 
Lu-ce’-tT1-us Ly’-de Ma-cel’-la 
Lu’-cr-a”-nus Lyd’-i-a Ma’-cer A-my!l” i ue 
Lu’-ci-fer (d) Ly d’+-as Ma-che’-ra 
Lu-cil’-i-us Lyd’-i-us (d) Ma-chan’-i-das 
Lu-cil’-la Ly’-dus Ma-cha’-on 
Lu-ci’-na Lyg’-da-mis, or Mac’-ca-bees (e} 
Lu’-ci-a Ly yg’ da-mus Mac’-ca-be”-us 
Lu’-cr-us Lyg’t-i7 Mach’-be-nah 
Lu-ere’-r1-4 Ly’-gus Mach’-be-nai ® 
Lu-cret’-i-lis Ly-mi’-re Mach-he’-loth 
Lu-cre’-T1-us Ly’-max Ma’-chi 
Lu-cri’-num Lyn-ci’-des Ma’-chir 
w-cri’-nus Lyn-ces’-txe Ma’-chir-ites (e) 
Luc-ta’-T1-us Lyn-ces’-tes Mach’-mas . 
Lu-cul’-lea Lyn-ces’-ti-us 3 Macl’-na-de” bai 
Lu-cul’-lus Lyn-ce’-us 3 Mach-pe’-lah 
Lu’-cu-mo Lyn’-cus, Lyn-ce’-us, |Ma’-cra 
Lu’-cus or Lynx Mac’-ri-a”-nus 
Ma-cri’-nus 
y Ma’-cro 
Lag-du’-num Lyr-em’-us Ma-cro’-bi-i 
Lu’-hith Lyr-ce’-a Ma-cro’-bi-us 
Luke (e) Lyr’-cus Mac’-ro-che'r , 


(c) This isan English formative. 

(1) See also. or words related to it, in the 

(e) Shak speare accents it onl yy 
as 
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Digitized by Google 


MA 


M\ 


MA 


MA 


ME 


A, a, or ah=d: 1 or y=: es=tiz: ch=k: c1, st, 11, &.—she: (”) the principal accent. 


Ma’-cron 
Ma-cro’-nes 
Mac-to’-ri-um 
Mac’-u-lo”-nus 
Mad’-a-i + 
Ma -de’-tes 
Ma-di’a-bun 
Ma-di’-ah 
Ma’-di-an 
Mad-man’-nah 
Ma’-den 
Mad’-y-es 
Ma-des’-tes 
Me-an’-der 
Me an’-dii-a 
Me-ce’-nas 
Me’-di 
Me’-li-us 
Ma-e’-lus 
Me’-mac-te”-rt-a 
M w’-na-des 
Me’-na-la 
M’-na-lus 
Me’-ni-us 
Mee’-non 
Me-o’-ni-a 
M-on’-i-de 
M w-on’-i-des 
M w’-o-nis 
M w-o’-te 
Me-o’-tis pa”-lus 


Mw’-s1-a Syl”-va (b) 


M &’-vi-a 
Me@’-vi-us 


Ma’-gar Mis”-sa-bib 


Ma’-gas 
May’-bish 
May’-da-la 
May’-da-len (¢) 
Mag’-da-le”-ne 
Mayg’-di-el 
Ma-gel’-la 
Mag’‘e-ta7 
Ma’-gi(d 

Ma’- BSS 


May’-na Grm”-cra 


Mag-nen’-tr-us 


Ma’-ha-lath 
Le-an’”’-noth 


Ma’-ha-lath Mas”-chil 


Ma-huw’-le-el 
Ma’-ha-li 
Ma’-ha-na”-im 


Ma’-ha-neh Dan” (e) 


Ma’-ha-nem 
Ma-har’-a-i + 
Ma’-hath 
Ma’-h2-vites (c) 
Ma’-haz 
Ma-ha’-zi-oth 
Ma-her’-bal 
Ma’-her-shal’-al- 

hash”-baz 
Mah’-lah 
Mah’-li 


Mai-an’-e-as 


Mal’-a-chi 

Ma’-la For-tu”’-na 
Mal’-a-cha 
Mal’-cham 
Mal-chi’-ah 
Mal’-chi-el 
Mal’-chi-el-ites (c) 
Mal-chi’-jah 
Mal-chi’-ram 
Mal’-chi-shu”-ah 
Mal’-chom 
Mal’-chus 

Ma le’-a 

Mal’-ho, or Ma’-tho 
Ma’-li-a 


Mal’-luch 
Mal-thi’-nus 
Mal-va’-na 
Ma-mii’-as 4 
Ma-ma’-us 
Ma-mer’-cus 
Ma-mer’-thes 
Mam’-er-ti”-na 


Ma-mu’-cus 
Ma-mu’-ri-ns 


Ma-mur-ra 


Man’-a-en 4 
Man’-a-hath 
Man’-a-hem 
Ma-na’-heth-ites (e) 


Man’-as-se”-as 


Ma-nas’-seh (¢ 
Ma-nas’-sites (c) 
Ma-nas’-ta-bal 


Man-ci’-nus 


Man-da’-ne 
Man-da’-nes 
Man-de’-la 
Man-do’-ni-us 
Man’-dro-cles 
Man-droe’-li-das 


Man’-dron 


Man-du’-bi-i 


Man’-du-bra”-T1-us 


Ma’-nes (d) 


Ma-ne’-tho 
Man’-ha-na” im 
Ma’-ni 


Ma’-ni-a 


Ma-nil’i-a 
Ma-nil’-i-us 


Man’-i-mi 
Man’-li-a 


Man’-li-us Tor-qua’’- 


tus 
Man’-na (d} 
Man’-nus 


Ma-no’-ah 


Man-sue’-tus (f) 
Man’-ti-ne”-a 


Ma’-ou 


Ma’-on-ites (c) 


Ma’-1a 


Mar’-a-can”’-da 


Ma’-rah 
Mar’-a-lah 


Mar’-a-nath’’-a 


Mar’ a-tha 


Mar’-cel-li’”’-nus 
Am’-mi-a”-aus 


Mar-cel’. lus 
Mar’-ci-a 


Mar’-cr-a”-na 
Mar’-c1-a-nop”’-o-lis 
Mar’-cr-a”-nus 
Mar’-ci-us Sa-bi”-nus 
Mar’.co mau’’-ni 


Mur’-cus 
Mar-di 
Mar’-di-a 


Mar’-do-che”’-us 
Mar-do’-ni-vs 


Mar’-dus 


Mar-i-a”-nw Fos’-se 
Mar’-t-an-«dy”-num 
Mar’-t-a” uus 


Mar’-ma-cus 


Mar’-ma-ren’’-ses 
Mar-mar’-i-ca 
Mar-mar’ +e 


Ma’-roth 


Mar-pe’-st-a (b) 


Mar-pes’-sa 


Mar-pe’-sus 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, mdiges, ch to the Key. 
in some c!*uations Is le to be sounded 


(#) Letter s 
see Prin. 151. 


(b) It is usual to vocalizethe s; or if a: take the corrupted sou 
to make it zhe instead of she. 7 


{ This is an 


English formative. 
See also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary 


(¢) The letters eh are sounded as alphabetic ao. 
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is is the 


r-re-kah 
Mar’-res 
Mar-ru’-vi-um, or 
Mar-ru’-bi-um 


Mar’-se-na 
Mar’-si 
Mar-sig’-ni 
Mur-sy’-a-ba 
Mar’-sy-as 4 
Mar’-te-na 
Mar’-tha 
Mar’-t1-a 
Mar’-tT1-a”-lis (i) 
Mar’-Tr-a”’-nus 
Mar-ti’-na 
Mar-tin’-i-a”-nus 
Mar-ti’-nus 
Mar’-TI-us 
Mu-rul’-lus 


May’-si-cus 


Ma-tis’-co 


Ma’-tri 
Ma-tro’-na 
Mat’-ro-na”-li-a 
Mat’-tan 
Mat’-tan-ah 
Mat’-tan-i”-ah 
Mat’-ta-tha 
Mat’-ta-thi”’-as 
Mat’-te-na”-i 


Mau’-ri-ta”-ni-a 
Mau’-rus 
Mau-ru’-st-i (6) 
Mau-so’-lus 
Ma’-vors 
Ma-vor’-tTr-a 
Max-en’-r1-us 


a Greek name 
) The t in the first syi 
the next: see Prin. 143, 


Max-im’-t-a”-pus 
Max’-i-mil’-+t-a”-na 


Ma-zy’-ges 
Maz’-i-ti”-as 
Maz-za’-roth 
Me’-ah 
Me-a’-ni. 
Me-a’-rah 
Me-bu’-nai ® 
Me-cha’-ne-us 
Mech ’-e-rath 
Mech’-e-rath-ite (c) 
Me-cis’-te-us 


Med’-i-cus 
Me’-di-o’-ma-tri’-c ¢ 
Me’-di-o’-ma-tri”’-ci 
Me’-di-ox”-u-mi 
Med’-i-tri’’-na 
Me-do’-a-cus, or 
Me-du’-a-cus 
Med’-o-bi-thy”-ma 
Me-dob’-ri-ga 
Me’-don 
Me-don’-Ti-as 
Med’-u-a”-na 
Med’-ul-li”-na 
Me’-dus 
Me-du’-sa 
Me-e’-da 
Me-yab’-#-27 


Me-ga’-li-a 
Meg’-a-lop”’-o-lis 
Mey’-a-me”-de 
Mey’-a-ni’’-ra 
Meg’-a-pen”-thes 
Meg’-a-ra 
Meg’-a-re”’-us 
Meg’-a-ris 
Me-gar’-sus 
Me-gas’-the-nes 


is is the Hebrew form ofthe name Mary. ‘ 
je name correspo:.ding to the masculine 


lable has its sound absorted by the ta sn 


Digitized by Google 


ME 


Me-hol’-ath-ite (c) 
Me-hu’-ja-el 
Me-hu’-man 
Me-hu’-uim 
Me-hu’-nims (c) 
Me-jar’-kon 
Mek’-o-nahk 

Me’-la Pom-po”-ni-us 
Me-le’-new 
Me-lam’-pus 
Mel’-anch-le”-ni 
Me-lan’-chrus 
Me)l’-a-ne 
Me-la’-ne-us 
Me-lan’-i-la 
Me-la’-ni-on 
Mel’-a-nip”- 
Mel’-a-uip’’-pi-des 
Mel’-a-nip”-pus 
Mei’-a-no”-pus 
Mel’-a-nos”-y-ri (a) 
Me-lan'thit 
Me-lan’-thé-us 


-ti’”-ah 
Mel’-chi 
Mel-chi’-ah 
Mel-chi’-as 
Mel’-chi-el 
Mel-chis’-e-dek (a) 
Mel’-chi-chu’-a 
Me-le’-a 
Me)’-e-a’’-ger 
Mel’-e-ag’’-ri-des 
Me’-lech 
Mel’-e-enn”-der 
Me’-les 
Mel’-e-se 
Mel’-e-sig’’e-nes, or 

Mel’-e-sig”e-na 7 
Me’-li-a 
Mel’-i-be”-us 
Mel’-(-cer’-ta 
Mel’+-gu’’-nis 
Me-li’-na 
Me-li’-nus 
Me-li’-sa 
Me-lis’-sa 
Me-lis’-sue 
Mel’--ta, 
Mel’+-te 
Mel’-i-te”-ne 
Mel’-i-tus (¢) 
Me’-li-us 
Mel’-ix-an”-drus 
Mel’eli-cu 
Me.lob’-o-sis 
Me’-lon 
Me’-loe 
rt gl 

el- ’-e-ne 
Mel iene 
Mel)’-zar 
Me-muc’e-ni 7 
Mem’-mi-a 
Mem’-mi-us 
ee 

em’-phis 
M om Arak 


'Me-mu’-cap 


Me’-na, or Me’-nes 
Men’-a-lem 
Me-nal’-cus 
Me-nal’-ci-dlas 
Men’-a-lip’’-pe 
Men’-a-lip”-pus 
Me’-nan 


ME Mi M1 wo 
4, a, or chewed: § or y=d : eseedez: cheek: ci, #1, 11, &c.—=she: (”) the principal accent. 
eee ee e_=_ eee. 
Me-na’-pi-i Me-sem’-bri-a Mi’-cuk Mir’-ma 
Men’-a-pis Me-se’-ne Mi-cai’-ah6 Wiese’-var 
Me’-nas Me’-sha Mi-ce’-a Mi-se’-nus 
Men-che’-res Me’-shach Mi’-cha Mis’-yab (a) 
Men’-des Me’-shech MY-cha-el () Mish’-n-el 4 
Me’-ne Mesh’-¢1-e-mi’”-ah M,’-chah Mi’-shal 
Me-nec’-Irs Mesh-ez’-a bel Mi-chai’-ah © Mi’-sham 
Men’-e-cli”’-des Mesh-e2’.a-beel Mi’-chel Mi’-she-al 
Me-nec’-ra-tes Mesh’-il-la”-mith Mich’-mas Mish’-ma 
Men’-e-de”-mus Mesh-il’-le-moth Mich’-mash Mi-h-man’-nas 
Me-neg’e-tas 7 Me-sho’-bah (a) Mich’-me-thah Mish’ ra-ites (¢) 
Men’-e-la’’-a § Me-shul’-lam Mich’-ri Mi-sith’-c-us 
Men’-e-la”’-us Me-shul’-le-mith Mich’-tam is’-par 
Me-ne’-ni-us Mes’-o-bah (a) Mi-cip’-sa Mis’-pe-reth 
A-grip”-pa Mes’-o-ba-ite (a) (c) | Mic’y-thus Mis’-pha 
Meun’-e-phron Mes’-o-me’’-des (a) Mi’-das Mis’-phaA 
Me’-nes Mes’-o-po-ta”-mi-« (a)| Mid’-din Mis’-ra-im (a) 
Me-nes’-te-us, oF Mes-sa’-la Mi-de’-a, (of Argos) | Mis -re.phuti-ma- 
Me-nes’-the-us, or | Mes’-sa-li”-na Mid’-e-a, gor Mosutia) | __im (a) 
Mnes’-the-us ® Mes’-sa-li”’-uus Mid’--an Mith’-eah 
Men’-es-the”-iPurtus| Mes-sa’-na Mid’--an-ites 5 Mith’-nite (c) 
Me-nes’-thi-us Mes-sa’-pi-a Mig’-da-lel Mi’-thras 
Men’-e-tas Mes’-sa-tis Mig’-dal Gad Mith’-ra-da”-tes 
Me-nip’- Mcs’-se Mig’-dol Mi-thre’-nez 
Me-nip’- pi-des Mes-ee’-is Mig’-ron Mith’-r1-da”-tes 
Me-nip’-pus Mes-se’-ne, or Mij’-a-mio Mith’-ri-dath 
Me’-nith Mes-se’-na Mik’-loth Mith’-ri-da’-.is 
Me’-nf-as Mes-se’-ni-a Mik-nei’-ah Mith’-ro-bar-sa””-aes 
Men’-nis Mes-si’-ah («) Mil’-a-la’’-i Mit’-y-le”-ne, and 
Me-nod’-o-tus Mes-si’-as Mi-la’-ni-un Mit’-y-le’-nn 
Me-nos’-ce-us 3 Mes’-tor Mil’-cah Mi’-tvs 
Me-na’-tes Me-su’-la Mil’-cha Mi-s2e’-4 
Me-ne’-t1r-us Met’-a-bus Mil’-ehah (g) Mi’-zar 
Me’-non Met’-a-git”-nt-a Mil’-com Mis’-pah 
Me-noph’--lus Met’-a-ni”-ra Mi-le’-s1-i (5) Miz’-peh (A) 
Men’-o-thai 8 Met’-a-pon”-tum Mi-le’-s1-118 (4) iz’-ra-im 
Men’-ta, or Min’-the | Met’-a-pun”-tus Mi-le’-t1-8 Mix’-2ah 
en’-tes Me-tau’-rus Mi-le’-t1-1um Moe-sal’-ces 8 
Men-tis’-sa Me-tel’-ia Mi-le’-tus Mna’-si-as ® (a) 
Men’- Me-tel’-li Mil’4-as Monas’--cles 
Men’-tor Me-te’-rus Mil’-i-chus Muge-sip’-pi-das® 
Me-ny)’-lus Me-thar’-ma Mi-li’-nus Maa sip’-pus® 
Me-on’-e-nem Me’-theg Am”’-mah_ | Mil’-+-0”-ni-a Mna-sith’~:-us® 
Meph’-a-ath Me-thi’-on Mil’-lo Mna’-son 8 
Me-phib’-o-sheth Me-tho’-di-us Mi’-lo M on-syr’-4-um 8 
Me’-ra, or Moo’-ra Me-tho’-ne Mi-lo’-ni-us M ne’-mon ® 
Me’-rab Meth’-re-dath Mil-ti’-a-des Mue-mos’ 8 (a) 
Mer-a-i”-nh Me-thu’-sa-el (a) Mil’-to ne-sar’-chus 8 
Me-rai’-oth ® Me-thu’-se-la Mil’-vi-us Mne-sid’s-mus® 
Me’-ran Me-thu’-se-lah Mil-y-as Mnes’+-la”-us® 
Mer’-a-ri Me-thyd’-ri-um Mi-mal’-lo-nes Mne-sim’.a-che § 
Mer’-a-rites (c) Me-thym’-na Mi’-mas None-sim’-a-chuc 
Mer-a-tha’-im Me’-ti-a-du”-sa 3 Mim-ner’-mus Mnes’-ter § 
er-cu’-reus Me-til’+-a Mi’-na Mnes’-the-us 8 
Me’-red Me-til’-t-i Min’-or-us Mnes’-tia8 3 
Mer’-e-moth Me-til’-é-us Min’-de-rus Mnes’-tra 
Me’-res Me-ti’-o-chus Mi-ne’-¢-des Mne’-vis 
Mer’-i-bah Me’-ti-on & Méner’-va Mo’-ab 
Mer’+-bah Ka”-desh | Me’-tia Min’-er-va”-li-a Mo’-ab-ites (e) 
Me-rib’-ba-al Me-tis’-cus Mé ni’-a-mim Mo’-adi”-ah 
Mer’4-moth Me’-ti-us8 Min’-(-o Mo’-a-pher’’- nes 
Me-ri’-o-nes Me-tan’-cz-4 Min-pe’-i Mock’-mur 
Mer’-me-rus Me’-ton Min’-ni Mock’-ram 
Merm’-na-dew Met’-o-pe Min’-nith Mo’-di-a 
Me-ro’-dach Bal’-a- |Me’-tra Mi-no’-a Mo’-dia 
dan Me-tro’-bf-us Mi-no’-is Mo’-c1-4 
Mer’-o-e Met’-ro-cles Mi’-nos Mo -nus 
Me’-rom Met’-ro-do”-rus Min’-o-tau*-rus Mo rag’e-tes 7 
Me-ron’-o-thite (c) | Me-troph’-a-nes Min’-the Me’-ris 
Mer’-o-pe Me-trop’-o-lis (d) Min-tur’-new Mo’-di 
Me’- Mevt’-ti-us Mi-nu’-T1-4 Mo’-on 
Me’-ros Me-u’-nim Mé-nu’-T1-us Mae-on’+des 
Me’-roz Me-va’-ni-a Min’-y-e -Ta 
Mer’-u.le Me’-vi-us Min’-y-as Moe’-e1-a (6) 
Me’-ruth Mez’-a-hab Min’-y-cus -eth 
Moe-sab’-a-tes Me-zen’-TI-us Mi-ny’-t-a 5 Mo-gy’-ni 
Me-sa’-bi-us Mi’-a-miao Min’-y-tus Mol’-a-dah 
Me-sa’-pi-a Mib’-har Miph’-kad Mo’-lech 
Me-sau’-bi-us Mib’-sam Mir’-a-ces Mo-le’i-a5 
Me’-sech Mib’-zar Mir’-t-am NMo’-li e 


Me-nan’~<der 


& 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, @, see Obs. 1, 2, 3, &c., previous to the Key. 


& Tt Is usual to voealize the s; or iffe: take the corra 
to mate it ahe instead of she. 


Letter sin seme situations js liable to be sounded z : see I'y 151. fe 
pred sound, 


The accuser of Socratcs. 


The last two syllables generally blend inteone. 
\ This and thetwo preceding words are 

6e) This isan English formative. cb The lettcis eb are sounded as aiphabetica 

776 ; 


d) See also, or words related to it, in the Diculenary. 


‘s adhe im avand 


=_ 


we 


i i 


TET Te Te 


&, &, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, see bs. 1, 2, 8, Ye., previous to the Key. 
6) Letters in somc situations isliable to be sounded z: see Pr. 151. 
bb) itis waual to wncalize the s; o8 ifs: take the corrupted sound, 


te make it she instead of she. 


777 


| (<) This is an English formative. 


of Veane, 


MU MY NA NE NE 
4, a, of ahd: sor ysed: eswbiz: chak: ci, 81, TI, &c.<she: (”) the principal accent. 
Blo’-lid Mu-re’-tus Na’-sor Ne’-le-us 
Mo-li’-o-ne Mur-gan’-Tr-4 N. Nas’-sus, or Na’-sus_ | Ne’-lo 
Mo’-lo Mar-rhe’-nus Nas’-0-a Ne-m2z’-€ 
Mo’-loch Mur-t1-6 Na’-am Na-ta’ lis Nem’-e-a 
Mo la’-is Mus Na’-a-mah Nat’-ta Ne-me’-a1-a”-nus (6) 
Mu lor’-chus Mu’-saAn-to’-ni-us(a)| Na’-a-man Ne-ta’-li-a Nem’-e-sis 
Mo-los’-2i Mu’-22 (a Na’ a-me-thite (c) Na’-than Ne-me’-s1-us 
Mo-lous’s!-a, or Mu-szx’-us (a) Na’-a-mites (c) Na-than’-a-el Nem’-e-tes 
Mo-lus’-sis Mu’-shi Na’-a-rah Nath’-a-ni”-as Ne’-me-us; 
.Mo-tos’-sus Mu’-shites (c) Na’-a-rai 9 ~ | Na-than’-+-el Nem’-o-ra’’-li-a 
Mol-pa’-li-¢ Mu-so’-ni-usitu’-fus(a) | Ne’-a-ran Na’-than Me”-lech | Nem-n’-el 
Mol’-pus Mus-te’-la Na’-a-rath Nau’-co-lus Nem-u’-el-ites (c) 
Mo’-lus Muth’-lab-ben Na-ash’-on Nau’-cles Ne’-o-bu”-le, : 
Mo-lyc’-réon Mu-thul’-lus Na’-a-thue Nau’-cra-tes Ne’-0-ces’-a-re”-a (6) 
Mom’-dis Mu’-t1-4 Na’-bal Nau’-cra-tis Ne-och’-a-bis 
Mo-mem’-phis Mo-til’--a Nab’-c-ri”-as Nau’-lo-chus Ne’-o-cles 
Mo’-mus Mu’-ti-na Nab’-ar-ta”-nes Na’-um Ne-og’e-nes 7 
Mo’-na Mu-ti’-ner Nab’-a-the’”’-a Nau-pec’-tus, or Ne-om’-o-ris 
Mo-nv’-nes Mu-ti’-nus, or Nab/-1-the”-ans (¢) Nan-pac’-tum Ne’00 | 
Mo-ue’-sus Mu-tu’-nus Na’-bath-ites c) Naw-p Ne’-0n-ti”-chos 
Mo-ne’-ta Muw’-T1-us Nuw’-bis Naw-pli-as Ne’-op-tol”-e-mus 
Mon’-i-ma Murtus’-cw Na’-both Nau’-ra Ne’-otis 
Mon’-i-mus mie -rus, OF Na’-chon Nau-ic’.a-@ Ne’-pe | 
NMou’-o-dus -o-des Na’-chor Nau’-si-cles Ne-pha’-li-a 
Mo-no’-cus Myc’-a-le Na’-dab Nau-si’-men-es 8 Ne’-pheg 
Mo no’-le-us Myc’-a-les”-sus Na-dab’-a-the Nau-sith’-o-e Neph’-e-le 
Mo-voph’-é-lus My-ce’-nx Na-dag’-a-ra Nau-sith’-o-us Nef” -tes 
Mon-ta’-nus Myc’e-ri’’-nus 7 Naw’-ni-a Nau’-tes Ne-phi 
Mo-noph’-a-ge Myc’i-ber’-na 7 Nae’-vi-us Na’-ve Ne’-phis 
Mon’-y-chus Myc‘i-thus 7 Ne’-vo-lus Na’-ve Ne’-phish 
Moun’-y-mus My’-con Nag’-ee 7 Na’-vius Ac”-tr-us | Ne-phish’-e-sim 
Mo’-o-si’’-as (a) Myc’-o-ne Na-ha’-lé-ch Nax’-os Neph’-tha-li 
Mo’-phis My’~don Ne-hal’-lal Naz’-a-rene” (¢) Ne-phus 
Mop -si-um § My-ec’-pho-ris Na’-ha-lol Nayz’-a-renes” (c) Ne-phu’-sim 
Mop-so’-pi-a My-e’-nus Na’-ham Naz’-a-reth Ne’-pi-a 
Mop’-sus Myy’-don Na-ham’-a-ni Nasz’-a-rite (e) Ne’-pos 
Mo -rash ite(c) Myg-do’-ni-a Na-har-a-i 4 Ne-w’-ra Ne-po’-t1-a”-nus 
Mo’-ras thite(c) Myx’-do-nus Na-har’-va-li Ne-e’-thus Nep’-tho-ah 
Mor’-de-cai® My-las’-sa Na’-hash Ne’-ah Nepth’-tu-im 
Mo’-reh (¢) My’-le, or My’-las Na’-hath Ne-al’-ces Nep’-thys 
Mor’-esh-eth Gath” y’-les Nah’-bi Ne-al’-#-ces Nep-tu’-nt-a 
Mor-gan’-tr-um My-lit’-ta Na’-ha-bi Ne-an’-thes Nep-tu’-ni-um , 
Mo-ri’-aA Myn’-dus Na’-hor Ne-ap’-o-lis Nep-tu’-ni-us (d | 
Mor+-ni My’-nes Nah’-shon’ Ne-ar’-chus Nep-tu’-nus 
Mor-i-tas’-gus (a) Myn’-+-2 Na’-hum Ne’--ri’-ah Ner 
Mo’-r-us My-o-ni-a Nai’-a-des (4) Neb’-ai 4 Ne-re’+-des (d) 
Mor’-phe-us My’-ra Na’+-dus Ne-bai’-oth & Ne-re’--us 5 
Mors Myr-ci’-nus Na’-im Ne-ba’-foth Ne’-re-us 
Mo’- My-ri’-cus Na’-in Ne-bal -lat Ner’-gal 
Mo’-sa (a) My-ri’-nus Nai’-oth 6 Ne’-bat Ner-gal Sha-rv -rec 
Mos’-chi My-ri’-na Na’-is Ne’-bo Ne’- 
SMoa’-chi-on Myr’-¢-as Na-ne’-a Ne-bro’-des Ne-ri’-ah 
Mos’-chus Myr-mec‘t-des 7 Na’-o-mi Ne-broph’-o-nos Ne-ri’-ne 
Mo-sel’-la (a Myr-mid’-o-nes Na-peo’-w Neb’-u-chad-uesz”-sar | Ner’-¢-phas 
Mo-se’-ra (a My’-ro Naph’-i-lus Neb’-u-chod-on”-o- | Ner’+-tos 
Mo-se’-rah (a) My-ro’-ni-a”-nus Naph’-4-si @) sor (a) Ne’-ri-us 
Mo’-ses (a y-ron’-+-des Naph’-tha- Neb’-u-chad-rez”-zar | Ne’-ro 
Mo-so’-rot My-ro’-nus Naph’-thar Neb’-a-chas’-ban (a)| Ne-ro’-ni-a 
Mo-so¥-lam (a) M yr’-rha Naph’-tu-him Neb’-u-zar’-a-dan Ner’-to-brig‘i-a7 
Mo-sul’-la-mon (ay | Myr’-si-lus Na-pish Ne’-chi-loth Ner-va Coc-co”-t 36 
Mo-sych’-lus(a) Myr-si-nur Nar Ne’-cho Ner’-vi-i 
Mos-y-nw’-ci (a) My-stal’-i-des Nar’-bo Ne’-chos Ner-u-lum 
Mo-tho’-ne Nyr’-sus Nar’-bo-nen ’- Ne-co’-dan Ne-sw’-s 
Mo-ty’-a Myr-ta-le Nar-c@’-us Nec’-ta-ne”-bus, and | Ne-sim’-a-chuse 
Mu’-za Myr’-te-a Nar-cis’-sus Nec’-tan’’-u-bis e’-8i 0”-pe 
Mu’ 4ah Myr-te’-a (g ) Nar’-ga-ra N e-cy#1-a (b) Ne-av’- 
Mvu’-o1-a”-pus Myr-ti-lus Na-ris’-ci Ned’-a-bi”-ah Ne’-sis 
Mu’-cr-us Myr-tis Nar’-ni-a, or Nar’-na | Ne’-e-mi”-as Nes’-sus 
Mu’ Myr-to’-um Ma”-re | Nar-the’-cis Neo’-4-noth 7 Nes’-to-cles 
Mul’-ci-ber Myr-to’-us Naryeo’r-a Ne-hel’-a-mite (¢) Nes’-tur &d) 
Mu-lu’-cha Myr-tun’-T1-um Nar’-ses Ne’-he-mi’’-ah Nes-tu’-rt-us 
bful’-vi-us Pons Myr-tu’-sa Nas’-a-mo”’-nes Ne’-he-mi”-as Nes’-tus, er Nes’-sue 
Mum’-mf-us My-scel’-lus Nas’-bas (a) Ne’-ham Ne-than’-e-el 
Mu-na’-tr-us Mys‘I-a Nas‘-ci-o, or Na’-te-09| Ne-hush’-ta Neth’-a-ni”-ah 
Muo’-da Mys’-tes Na’-shon Ne-hush’-ta’ Neth’+-nims (c) 
Mo-ni’-tus M y’-so-ma-ced”-o-nes | Na-si’-ca Ne-bush’-tan Ne-to’- 
Mu-nych’+-6 My’-sen Na-sid’4-e”-nus Ne’--el 5 Ne-toph’-a-thi 
Mup’-pim Myth’-e-cus Na-sid’+-us Ne’-is Ne-toph’-a-thites 
Mu-rav’-na Myt’-4-le’’-ne Na’-sith Ne’-keb Ne’-tam 
Mur’-cus My’-us Na’-so Ne-ko’-da Ne’-a-ri 


1) See also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary. 
(*. The letters eb are sounded as alphabetic a. 


4, 4 Uames (g) The name ofa city. 


3 E 


NO NY « OM OR 


A, a, or ah=d: i or yt: es=dez: ch=k: cr, st, T1, &c.—she: (”) the principal accent. 


Ne-zi’-ah Nob Nym-pha’-us O-ma’-ri- us 
Ne’-zib No’-bah Nym’-phas (2’-cu-me”-ni-us Om’-bi 
Nib’-bas Noc’-mon Nym-phid’-i-us CB’-di-po”-di-a Om’-bri 
Nib’-shan Noc’-ti-lu”-ea Nym’-phis C2’-di-pus O’-me-ga (f) 
Ni-cx -a Nod Nym/’-pho-do”-rus CE’-me O’-mer 
Ni-cag’-o-ras No’-dab Nym’-pho-lep”-tes CE-nan’-thes Om’-o-le 
Ni-can’-der No’-e-ba Nym’-phon CE’-ne Om’-o pha”-gi-c 
Ni-ca’-nor No’-ga, or No’-gah Nyp’-si-us *-ne-a Om’-pha-le 
Ni-car’-chus No’-hah Ny ’-sa, or Nys’-s (E’-ne-us Om’-pha-los 
Ni’-car-thi”’-des No’-la Ny-sa’-us CE-ni’-des Om’-ri 
Ni-ca’-tor Nom Ny’-sas CE’-u0-e On 
Ni’-ce Nom/’-a-des (d) Ny-se’-i-us 4 CE-nom’-a-us O-ne’-um, or 
Ni-ce-pho”-ri-um No’-me Ny-si’-a-des CE’-non O-#’-ne-ump 
Ni’-ce-pho”-ri-us Nom’-en-ta”-nus Ny-sig’e-na 7 CE-nu’-na O’-nam 
Ni-ceph’-o-rus No-men’-tum Ny-si’-ros CE-no’-ne O’-nan (¢) 
Ni’-cer-a’-tus No’-mi-i Nys’-sa CE-no’-pi-a O-na’-rus 
Ni-ce’-tas No’-mi-us (E-nop’-i-des O-nas’ 4-mus (4 
Ni’-ce-te”-ri-a Non O. CE-no’-pi-on O-na’-tas 
Nic’1-a No-na’-cris C8 -no’-tri On-ches’-tus 
Nic’r-as No’-ni-us O’-a-rus CE -no’-tri-a O-ne’-i-on 5 
Ni-cip’-pe Non’-ni-us O-ar’-ses (E-not’-ri-des O-nes’-mus (a) 
Ni-cip’-pus Noph O’-a-sis (d) CE-no’-trus On’-e-siph”-o-rus 
i’-co - No’-phah O-ax’-es CE-nu’-se (a) On’-e-sip”-pus 
Ni-coch’-a-res No-me’-ni-us O-ax’-us Ck’-o-nus O-ne’-st-us (6) 
Ni’-co-cles Non’-nus Ob’-a-di’’-ch CE’-ro-e On’-e-tor”’ 4-des 
Ni-coch’-ra-tes No’-nus O’-bal (k’-ta On’-e-sic”’-ri-tus 
Ni-co’-cre-on No’-pi-a, or Cno’- O’-bed Qk’-ty-lus, or O-ni’-a-res 
Nic’-o-de”-mus i-a 8 O’-bed E”-dom CE’-ty-lum O-ni’-as 
Nic’-o-do”-rus No’-ra O’-beth O-fel’-lus O’-ni-um 
Ni-cod’-ro-mus No’-rax O’-bil O’-fi O’-no 
Nic’-o-la”-i-tans (d) | Nor’-ba O’-both Og On’-o-ba 
Nic’-o-las Nor-ba’-nus Ob’-ul-tro’’-ni-as Og-dol’-a-pis O-noch’-o-nus 
Nic’-o-la’”’-us Nor’-t-cum O-ca’-le-a, or O-ca’-li-a| Og-do’-rus On’-o-mac’ ’-ri-tus 
Ni-com’-a-cha Nor-thip’-pus O-ce’-a-na Og’-mi-us On’-o-mar”-chrus 
Ni-com’-a-chus Nor-t1-a O’-cr-an”+des, and = |Og’-o-a On’-o-mas-tar”4+des 
Nic’-o-me”-des No’-thus O/-cg-an-it”-i-des(d)| O-gul’-ni-a On’-o-mas”-tus 
Nic’-o-me”-di-@ No’-T1-um O ce’-a-nus -oy-ges 7 On’-o-phas 
Ni’-con No’-tus (¢@) O-ce’-i-a 5 O-ayq’t-a7 On’-o-phis 
Ni-co’-ni-a No-va’-tus O-cel’-lus O-ayy’i-des 7 On’-o-san”-der (a) 
Ni’-co-phron No’-vi-o-du’-num O-ce’-lum O’-gy-ris “nus 
Ni-cop’-o-lis No’-vi-om”’-a-yum O’-cha *-had O-ny’-as 
Ni-cos’-tru-ta No’-vi-us Priv’-cus O-che’-st-us (6) O’-hel O’-ny-cha (d) 
Ni-cos’-tra-tus Nox ’-chi-el O-ic’-le-us O-ny’-thes 
Nic’-o-te’’-le-a Nu-ce’-ri-a O’-chus O-i’-le-us O’-nyx (4) 
Ni-cot’-e-les Nu-ith’-o-nes Oc’i-de”-lus O’-i-li”’ des -li-a 
Ni’-ger Nu’-ma Pom-pil”-i-us | Oc’t-na Ol’-a-mus *-phel 
Ni-gid’4-us Fig”-wlus|} Nu-ma’-na Oc’-nus Ol’-a-ne O phe’-las 
Ni-gri’-te Nu-man’-tTr-a Oc’-ran O-la’-nus O-phel’-tes 
Ni’-le-us Nu’-man-ti”-na O-cric’-u-lum Ol’-ba, or Ol’-bus O-phen’-sis 
Ni’-lus Nu-ma’-nus O-crid’-+4-on Ol’-bi-a O’-pher 
Nim’-rah Rem’’-u-lus O-cri’-s1-a (b) Ol’-bi-us O’-phi-a 
Nim’-rim Nu’-me-nes Oc’-ta-cil’’-li-us Ol-chin’-i-um O-phi’-on 
Nim’-rod Nu-me’-ni-a, or Oc-ta’-vi-a O-le’-a-ros, or 4-0” 
Nim’-shi Ne’-o-me”-ni-a Oc-ta’-vi-a”’-nus Ol’-i-ros Oph’+-u’-cus 
Nin’-e-ve e Nu-me’-ni-us Oc-ta’-vi-us O-le’-a-trum Oph’-#-u”-sa Ca 
Nin’-e-veh (¢ Nu-me’-ri-a”-nus Oc-tol’-o-phum O’-len Oph’-ni 
Nin’-e-vites (c) Nu-me’-ri-us O-cy’-a-lus Ol’-e-nus, or O1’-e-num | Oph’-rah 
Nin’-ni-us, Nu-mi’-eus O-cyp’-e-te Ol’-ga-sys Op’ 
Nin’-i-as Nu’-mi-da O-cyr’-o-e Ol'4-gyr’”-tis O-pig’e-ne 
Ni’-nus Nu-mid’-i-a O'-ded -lin’-t-ae O’- 
Nin’-y-as Nu-mid’-+-us Od’-e-na”’-tus O-lin’-thus O-pil’-ns 
Ni’-o-be Nu’ mi-tor ()-des’-sus Ol’ +-tin”-gi Op’-i-ter 
Ni-phe’-us Nu’-mi-to”-ré-us O-di’-nus OY'-li-us O-pim’-i-as 
Ni-pha’-tes Nu-mo’-ni-us O-di’-tes Ol-lov’+-co Up’-t-ter-gi”-nf 
Ni’-phe Num’-mi-us Od’-o-a”’-cer Ol’-mi-us O-pi’-tes 
Nir’-e-us Nun O-dol’-lam Ol’ -o-phyx”-us Op’- 
Ni’-sa Nun-co’-re-us Ud‘-o-man”’-ti O-lym’-pe-um Op-pi-a”-nos 
Ni-sw’-a Nun’-di-na Od’-on-ar’’-kes O-lym’-phas Op’-pi-an”4-cca 
Ni-sm’-e Nun’-di-na (d@) Od’-o-nes O-lym’-pé Op-pid’-i-us | 
Ni’-san (d) Nur’-se Od’-ry-sae O-lym’-pi-as Op’-pi-us 
Ni-se’-i-a Nurs’-ci-a 3 Od’-ys-se”’-a (e) O-lym’-pi-o-do’-rus_ | Ops 
Nis’-i-bis Nur-st-a CE ay’-a-rus, and O-1l) m’-pi-os”-the nes |Op-ta’-tus 
Nis’-roch (a) Nu’-tri-a (k’-a-ger ()-lym’-pi-us Op’-ti-mas 
Ni’-sus Nyc-te’-is (E-an’-the, and O-lym’-pus -pus 
Ni-sy’-ros Nyc-te’-li-us CE-an’-thi-a Ol’-ym-pu”-sa (a) O’-re 
Ni-te’-tis Nyc’-te-us CR’-ax O-lyn’-thi-us O-rac’-u-lum (@) 
Ni-to’-cris Nyc-tim’-e-ne CE-ba’-li.a O-lyo’-thus O-ree’-a a4 
Nit’-1-a Nyc’-ti-mus CE’-ba-lus O-ly’-ras Or’-a-sus 7: 
No’-a-di”-ah Nym-bm’-um (E’-ba-res O-ly’-zon Or-be’-lus = 
No’-ah, or No’-e Nym’- phe (d) (E-cha’-li-a Om’-a-e”-rus Or-bil’-4-us . 
No’-as Nym-phe’-um (E-cli’-des O’-mar Or-bo”-na a 
2 4, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 3, Ac., previous to the Key. (c) This ts an English formative. thor 
(a) Letter sin some situations is liable to be sounded 2 ; see P¥. 151. (d) See also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary, 
‘b) 1 is usual to vocalize the s; or if st takethe corrupted smn, | (ec) Homer's poem, the Odyssey. oe 
to mace it abe instead of she, | UY) Or O-meg’-a. see in the Dict.: see also Prin. 6&. _— 
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Os 


PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


4, a, or ah=d: 1 or y=t: es=tez: ch=k: ci, si, Tr, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 


Or’-ca-des 
Or-cha’-lis 
Or-cha-mus 
Or-chom’-e-nus, or 
Or-chom’-e-num 
Or’-cus 
Or-cyn’-4-a 
Or-des’-sus 
O.-re’-a-\es (d) 
O’-re-as 
O’-reb 
(>’-ren, or O’-ran 
O-res’-te 
O-res’-tes 
O-res’-te-am 
Or’-es-ti’-da 
Or’-e-ta 
Or’-e-ta”-ni 
Or-e-til”4 a 
O-re’-um 


Js’-ci 

Os’-ci-us 3 
Os’-cus 

O-se’-as (a) 
O’-see (a 
O’-she-a 
O-siu’-t-us 
0-si’-ris 
O-sis’-mi-i (a) 
Os’-pha-gus 
Os’-pray 
Os’-riio-e”-ne (a) 
Os’-sa 
Os’-si-frage 
Os’-te-o” -des 
Os’-ti-a8 
Os-to’-ri-us 
Os’-tro-goth”-i 
Os’-y-man”-dy-as 
Ov-a-cil”-i-us 


Pae-tu’-vi-um 
I’we*-tus 
Pag’-a-s@, or 
Pag’-1-sa 
Pag’-a-sus 
Pa’-oi-el 7 
Pa’-gus 
Pa’-hath-Mo”-ab 
Pa’-i 
Pa-la’-c1-um, or 


Or’-ga, or Or’-gas O-ta’-nes Pa-la’-TI-um 
Or-ges’-sum Oth’-ma-rus Pa-le’-a 
Or-yget’-o-rix Oth’-ni Pal’-e-ap’’-o-lis 
Or -gi-a (d) Oth’-ni-el Pa-le’-mon, or 
O-rib’-a-sus Oth’-o Pa-le’-mon 
Or’-i-cum, or Or’-i-cus| Oth’-o-ni’’-as Pa-le’-pa-phos 
O’-ri-ens Oth’-ry-o” -ne-us Pa-le’-pha-tus 
Or’-i-gen O’-thrys Pa-lw’-po-lis 
O-ri’-zo O’-tre-us Pa-le’-ste 
O-ri’-nus O-tri’-a-des Pal’-w-sti”-na 
O’-ri-ob’ -a-tes O-troe’-da Pal’-w-sti”’-nus 
O-ri’-on (4) O’-tus Pa’-lal 
O-ris’-sus O’-tys Pai’-a-me”-des 
Or -t-sul’-la Liv’-i-a | O-vid’-i-us Po \an’-t1-a 
Q-ri’-te O-vin’+-a Pa lan’-T1-um 
O-rith -y-i”-a O-vin’-i-us Pal’-a-ti’-nus 
O-rit’t-as Ox-ath’-res Pa’-le-is, or b'a’-le 
O’-ri-un”-dus Ox-id’-a-tes Pa’-les 
Or’-me-nus Ox’-i-mes Pal’-es-tine 
Or-nan Ox-i’-o-nw Pa)-fu’-ri-us 
Or’-ne-a Ox’-us Pa-li’-ci, or Pa-lis’-ci 
Or’-ne-us Ox-y’-a-res Pa li’-li-a 
Or-ni’-thon Ox’ y-ca”-nus Pal’--nu”-rus 
Or’-ni-tus Ox’-yd’’-ra-ew Pal’-i-sco”-rum, or 
Or-nos’-pa-des Ox’-y-lus Pal’-i-co”-rum 
Or-nyt’4-on 3 Ox-yn’-thes Pal’-la-des 
O-ro’-bi-a Ox-yp’-o-rus Pal-la’-di-um (d) 
O-ro’-des Ox’-y-rin-chi’’-ta, Pal-la’-di-us 
O-ra’-tes Ox’-y-ryn” -chus Pal’-lan-te’”’-um 
O-rom’-e-don O’-zem Pal-lan’-r1-as 
O-ron’-tas O-zi’-as Pal-lan’-ti-ies 
O-ron’-tes O'-2i-el Pal-lan’-ti-on 3 
Or’-o-pher’’-nes O-zi’ nes Pal’-las 
O-ro’-pus Oz’-ni Pal-le’-ne 
O-re’-st-us (b) Oz’-nites (¢) “lo 
Or-phah Oz’-o-lw, or Oz’-o-li__| Pal’-lu-ites (c) 
Or’-phe-us (4d) O-z0’-ra Pal’-ma 
Or-sed’-t-ce Pal-my’-ra 
Or-se’-is P. Pal-mi’-sos 
Or-sil’-lus Pal-phu’-ri-us 
Or-sil’-o-chus Pa’-a-rai ® Pal’-ti 
Or’-si-nes Pa-ca’-t1-a” -pus Pal’-ti-el 8 
Or-sip’-pus Pac’-cr-us Pal’-tite (c) 
Or’-ta-lus Pa’-ches Pam’-me-nes 
Or-thag’-o-ras Pa-chi’-nus Pam’-mon 
Or-thw’-a Pa-co’-ni-us Pam’- 
Or-the Pac’-o-rus Pam’-phi-lus 
Or’-thi-a eee een 
Or-tho-si’’-as (a *ac’-ty-as am’-phy-la 
Or-thras (*) Ha Ae Pam-phyl’-i-a 
Or-tyg’i-a 7 Pa-cu’-vi-us Pan 
Or-tyg’t-us 7 Pa-de’-i Pan’ a-ce”-a (d) 
O’-rus Pa’-dan Pa-ux’-Tr- us 
O’-ry-an’’-der Pa’-dan A”-ram Pan’-a-res 
O-ry’-us Pa’-don Pan’.a-ris”-te 
O’-ryx Pad’-u-a Pan-ath’-e-ne”’-a 
O-sal’-as Pa’-dus Pan-che’-a, or 
Os’-cho-pnor’-i-a Pa-du’-sa Pan-che’-a, or 
re F &c., previous to the Key. 
(a) Letter 8 Nereus: gicaineee te llsada ta Ge’ someeicl ast i 


- U1. 
(b) It is usual to vocalize the s; or if st take thecorruptedsound, 
to meke it zhe instead of she. 


(e) This is an English formative. 
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Pan-cha’-i-a 5 
Pan’-da 
Pan’-da-ma 
Pan-da’-ri-a 
Pan’-da-rus (¢) 
Pan’-da-tes 
Pan-de’-mus 
Pan’-di-a 
Pan-ii’-on 
Pan-do’-ra 
Pan-do’-st-a (4) 
Pan’-dro-sos 
Pan’-e-nus, or 

Pa-nw’-us 
Pan-ye’-us 
Pa-ni’-a-sis 
Pa’-ni-o”-ni-um 
Pa’-ni-us 
Pan’-nag 
Pan-no’-ni-a 
Pan’-om-pliw”-us 
Pan’-o-pe, or 

Pan’-o-pe”’-a 
Pan’-0-pes 
Pa-no’-pe-us 
Pa-no’-pi-on 
Pa-nop’-o-lis 
Pa-nor’-mus 
Pan’-sa 
Pan’-tayg-nos”-tus 
Pan-tag’y-as 
Pan-tal’-e-on 
Pan-tau’-chus 
Pan’-te-us 
Pan’-thi-des 
Pan-the’-a 
Pan’-the-on (e) 
Pan’-the-us, or 

Pan’-thus 
Pan-tho’4-des 
Pan’-ti-ca-pae”’-um 
Pan-tic’-a-pes 
Pan-ti’-li-us 
Pa-ny’-a-sis 
Pa-ny’-a-sus 
Pa-pay’-us 


Pa’-phas 
Pa’-pi-a”-nus 
Pa’-pi 
Pa-pin’--a’-nus 
Pa-pin’ -+-us 
Pa-pir’-i-a 
Pa-pir’4-us 
Pap’-pus 
Pa-pyr’-i-us 
Par’-a-bys”-ton 
Par’-a-dise (c) 
Par’-a-di”-sus 
Pa-ray’-ta-ca 
Par’-#-to”-ni-um 
Pa’-rah 
Par’-a-li 
Par’-a-lus 
Pa’-ran 
Pa-ra’-st-a (2) 
Pa-ra’-st-us (5) 
Par’-bar 
Par’-cm 

Par’-is 
Pa-ris’-a-des 
Pa-riv’1-i (6) 
Par’-i-sus 
Pa’-ri-am 
Par’-ma 


nary. 


Par-mash’-ta 
Par’-me-nas 
Par-men’-i-des 
Par-me’-ni-o 
Par’-nach 
Par-nas’-sus 
Par’-nath 
Par’-nes 
Par-nes’-sus 
Par-ni 
Pa’-ron 
Par’. o-re”’-i-a 5 
Pa’-ros 
Pa’-rosh 
Par-rhu’-st-a (b) 
Par-tha’-st-us 
Par-shan’-da-tha 
Par’-tha-mis”’-i-tis 
Par-tha’-on 
Par-then’+4 
Par-then’-t-@, or 
Par-then’+i 
Par-then’-i-des 
Par-then’-i-on 
Par-then’--us 
Par’-the-non 
Par’-then-o-pe”’-ue 
Par-then’-o-pe 
Par’-thi-a 
Par’-thy-e”-ne 
Par’-u-ah 
Par-va’-im 
Pa-rys’-a-des 
Pa-rys’-a-tis( f) 
Pa’-sach 
Pa-sar’-ga-da 
Pas-dam’-miu 
Pa-se’-ah 
Pa’-se-as 
Pash’-ur 
Pas’-i-cles 
Pa-sic’-ra-tes 
Pa-siph’-a-e * 
Seale Bat 
Pa-sit’-é-gris 
Pas’-sa-ron 
Pas’-si-e”-nus 
Pass’-o-ver (c) (4) 
Pas’-sus 


Pat’-a-ra 
Pa-ta’-vi-um (¢) 
Pa-te’--li 
Pa-ter’-cu-lus 
Pa the’-us 
Path’-ros 
Path-ru’-sim 
Pa-tiz’-e-thes 
Pat’-mos 
Pa’-tra 
Pa’-tro 
Pat’-ro-bas 
Pa-tro’-cli 
Pa-tro’-cles 
Pa-tro’-clus 
Pat’-ro-cli”’-des 
Pa’-trou 
Pat’-ro-us 
Pa-tul’-c1-us 
Pa’-u 

Paul (c) 
Pau’-la 
Pau-li’-na 
Pau-li’-nus 
Pau’-lus 
Pau-sa’-né-as 
Pau’-si-as 
Pa’-vor 

Pax 


See also, or words related to ir, in the Dictic nary. 

¢) The English accentuation differs from this: see the word tm 
the : 

(") The seat of accent is doubtful: in Lee’s Alexande* the (reat, 

the ascent is placed «a the peni|*imate. 
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PE PE VH Pil PH 
A, a, ot ah=A: ior y=t: es=dez: ch=k: ci, 81, T1, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 
Pax’-os Pe’-or Pet’-a-lus Pha’-on Phi-di?’r-a 
Pe’-as Pep’-ar-e”-thos Pe-te’-li-a Pha’-ra Phi’-don 
Pe-da’-ci-a Peph-re’-do Pet’-e-li’-nus Pha-rac’i-des 7 Phi’-dy-le 
Pe-dx’-us Pe-re’-a Pe-te’-on Phar’-a-cim cc -le-i 
Ped’-a-hel Per’-a-sip’-pus Pe’-te-us Pha’-ra-oh (e) Phi’- 
Ped’-ah-zur Per’-a-zim Peth’-a-hi’-ah Pha-ras’-ma-nes (a) | Phil’-a-del”. 
Ped’-ai-ah 6 Per-co’- Pe’-thor Phar’-a-tho”-ni Phil’-a-del”-phas 
Pe-da’-ni Per-co’-s1-us (6) Pe-thu’-el Pha’-rax lm 
Pe-da’-ni-us Per-co’-te Pe-til’--a Pha’-rez Phi’-la-ni 
Pe’-da-sus Per-dic’-cas Pe-til’-t-4 Pha’-rez-ites (c) Phi-lw’-us 
Pe-di’-a-dis Per’-dix Pe-til’-i-us Pha-+i’-a, and Phi-lam’-mon 
Pe-di’-a-nus Pe-ren’-na Pet’-o-si’’-ris Phe’-re Phi-lar’-ches 
Pe’-di-as Pe-ren’-nis Pe’-tra Pha’-ris Phi-lar’-chus 
Pe’-dr-us Pe’-resh Pe-tre’-a Phar’-i-sees (ec) (d) |Phi-le’-mon 
Pe’-do Pe’ re-us Pe-trei’-us § Phar’-me-cu’’-sa(a) | Phi-le’-ne 
Pe’-dum Pe rez Pe-tri -oum Phar’-na-ba”-zus Phi-le’-ris 
Pe-gas’-i-des Pe’-rez Uz”-2a Pe-tro’-ni-a Phar-na’-cE-a il’-e-ros 
Peg’ -a-sis Per’-ga Pe-tro’-ni-us Phar-na’-ces Phi-le’-s1-us (5) 
Peg’-a-sus Per’-ga-mos Pet’-ti-us 8 Phar’-na-pa”-tes 
Pe’-kah Per’-ga-mus Peu’-ce Phar-pas’-pes -tas 
Pek’-a-hi’’-ah Per’-ge Peu-ces’-tes Phar’-nus Phi-le’-r1-as 
Pe’-kod Per’-gus Peu-ce’-T1-a Pha’-ros (4) Phi-le’-tus 
Pel’-a- Per’-t-an’ -der Peu-ci’-ni Pha’-rosh Phil’4-das 
Pel’-ai’’-ah Per’-i-ar’-chus Peu-co-la’-us Phar’-phar * | Phil-i-des 
Pel’-a-li’-ah Per’-t-ba@’’-a Pe-ul’-thai ® Phar-sa’-li-a Phi-lin~na 
Pe-lar’-ge Per’-i-bo’’-mi-us Pex’-o-do’’-rus Phar’-sa-lus Phi-li’-nus 
Pe-las’-yi Per’4-cles Phac’-a-reth Phar’-te Phi-lip’ 
Pe-las’-gi-a, or Per’+-clym” e-nus Phe’-a Pha’-rus Phi-lip’-pi 
P-’-las-yt’-o-tis Pe. ri’-da Phaw-a’-c1-a Pha-ru’-st-i, or i-lip’-pi 
Pe-las’-gus Per’i-di’’-a Phe’ -ax Phau-ru’-s1-4 Phi-lip’-po-lis 
Pel’-a-ti’-ah Pe-ri’-e-ge”-tes Phe’-di-mus Pha’-si-as Phi-li ~o-lie 
Pe’-leg Per’-t-e’’-res Phe’-don Phar’-y-bus Phi-lip’-pus 
Pe’-let Pe-rig/e-nes Phe’-dra Pha-ryc’-a-don Phi-lis’-cus 
Pe’-leth Pe-rig’-o-ne Phw’-dri-a Phar-y-ge Phé-lis’-ti-a ® 
Pe’-leth-ites (c) Per’+-la”-us Phe’-drus Phar’-zites (c) Phi-lis’-tim 
Pel’-e-thron”’-t-i Per’-i-le”’-us Phaed’-y-ma Pha’-se-ah Phi-lis’-tines 
Pe’-le-us Pe-ril’-la Phaw-mon’-o-e Pha-se’-lis Phi-lis’-ti-on 
Pe-li’-a-des Pe-ril’-lus Phe’-na-re’’-te Pha’-si-a”’-na (a) 
Pe’-li-as, (Gr. name) | Per’-i-me’’-de Pha’-ni-as Phas’-t-ron (a) Phil’-lo 
Pe-li’-as, tFTeb. name)| Per’-i-me”’-la Phen’-na Pha’-sis Phi'-lo 
Pe-|i’-des Pe-rin’-thus Phen’-nis VPhas’-sus Phil’-o-be”-o-tus 
Pe-lig’-ni Per’-i-pa-tet’’-i-ci (d) | Phee-oc’-o-mes Phau’-da Phi-loch’-o-ras 
Pe-lig’-nus Pe-riph’-a-nes Phas’-a-na (a) Phav’-o-ri’’-nus Phil’-o-cles 
Pel’-ne”-us Per’-t-phas Phe’-stum Pha-y!’-lus Phi-loc’-ra-tes 
Pel’4-n2”-um Pe-riph’-a-tus Pha’-e-ton (d) Phe’-a, or Phe’--a5 | Phil’-oc-te”’-tes 
Pe’-li-on Per’-t phe”’-mus Pha’-e-ton-ti’’-a-des Phe’-be Phil’-o-cy”-pras 
Pe’-li-um Per’-pho-re”-tus Pha’-e-tu’-sa (7) Phe-ca’-dum Phil’-o-da-me”-a 
Pel’-la Pe-ris’-a-des Phe’-us Phe’-ge-us, or Phil’-o-de”-muas 
Pel-la’-na Pe-ris’-the-nes Pha-ge’-s1-a Phle’-ge-us Phi-lod’-i-ce 
Pel-le’-ne Pe-rit’-a-nus Phai’-sur Phel’-li-a Phil’-o-la”-us 
Pel’-o-nite (c) Per’-i-tas Pha’-le Phel’-lo-e Phi-lol’ 
Pel’-o-pe”’-a, or Per’4-to”-ni-um Pha-lw’-cus Phel’-lus Phi-lom’-a-che 
Pel’-o-pi’-a Per’-iz-zites (c) Pha-law’-st-a Phe’-mi-us Pht-lom’-bro-tas 
Pel’-o-pe-ia 5 Per’-me-nas Pha-lan’-thus Phe-mon’-o-e Phil’-o-me”-di-a 
Pe-lop’-das Pe’-ro, or Per’-o-ne Phal’-a-ris Phe-ne’-um Phil’-o-me”’-dus 
Vel’-o-pon-ne’”’-sus Per’-o-e Phal’-a-rus Phe’-ne-us Phil’-o-me”-la (4) 
Pe’-lops Per-mes’-sus Phal’-ci-don Phe-ni’-ce Phil’-o-me”-lus 
Pe’-lor Per’-o-la Phal-dai’-us 4 Phe’-re Phil’-o-me”-tor 
Pe-lo’-ri-a Per-pen’-na Pha-le’-as Phe-ree’-us Phi’-lon 
Pe-lo’-rum, or Per’-pe-re”-ne Pha’-leg Phe-rau’-les Phi lon’-i-des 
Pe-lo’-rus Per-ran’-thes Pha-le’-re-us Pher’-e-clus Phil’-o-nis 
Pe-lu’-st-um (b) Per-rhe’-bi-a Pha-le’-ris Phe-re’-cra-tes Pht lon’-oe 
Pe-na’-tes Per’-sa, or Per se’-is | Pha-le’-ron, or Pher’-e-cy”-des Phi lon-o-me 
Pen-da’-li-um Per’-sx Phal’-e-rum Pher’-en-da”-tes Pht lon’-o-mus 
Pe-ne’-t-a, 5 or Per-se’-us Pha-le’-rus Pher’-e-ni’-ce Phil’-o-nus 
Pe-ne’-is Per-se’-e Pha’-lt-as Phe’-res Phi lop’-a-ter 
Pe-ne’-lt-us Per-se’-is Phal’-li-ca Phe-re’-tr-as Phif-o-phron 
Pe-nel’-o-pe Per-seph’-o-ne Phal’-lu Pher’-e-ti”-ma Phil’-o-pe”-men 
Pe-ne’-us Per-se g’-o-lis Phal’-ti Pher’+-num Phi-los’-o-phus(¢) 
Pen’-t-das Pey’-ses Phal’-ti-el Phe’-ron -los*~ 
Pe-ni’-el Per’ 48-us Pha-lys’1-us Phi’-a-le Phé-lo’-tas 
Pe-nin’-pah Per’-st-« (2) Pha-n2’-us Phi-a’-li-a, or Phi-lot’-e-ra 
Pen’-ni-nah Per’-sis Phan’-a-re’”’-a Phi-ga’-li-a Ph#-let’-i-mus 
Pen’-ta-teuch (d) Per’-s1-us Pha’-nas Phi’-a-lus Phi-lo’-tis 
Pen’-te-cost (d) Per’ -ti-nax Pha’-nes Phib’-e-seth Phi-lox’-e-nus 
Pen’-the-si-le’”’-a Per-u’-da Phan’-o-cles Phi’-col Phi-lyl’-li-as 
Pen’-the-us Pe-ru’-s1-a (b) Phan’-o-de”’-mus Phic’-o-res Phir 
Pen’-thi-lus Pes-cen’-ni-us Phan-ta’-st-a (b) Phid’-i-as Phil’-y-res 
Pen’-thy-lus Pes-si’-1us Pha-nu’-el Phid’-i-le Phi-lyr’4des 
Pe-pu’-el Pe-ta’-li-a Pha’-nus Phi-dip’-pi-des Phin’-as : 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 8, &c., previous to the Key. 
ae ts gh oh poe eitenticgia te Vable ta be sountad 


(a) Letter 


(d) See also, or words related to it, in the Dict 


(¢) The !ost ¢two syllables are generally biended im prowenc® 


iy licen lize the if st take the ed sound, te this Engitsh & tive it is usual tbe 
t is usa: vocalize 8; or if 1 take corru is En formative it to proncunce 
to make it rhe instead of she. r ee in every syllable: see Prin. 105. 


(e) ‘This is an English formative, 
7 


. Digitized by Google 


a4 
| an (5, fry 


4 
hye 
ie 
b's 
he 
he 
fee 
hea 
* 
fy- 
ha 
ye 
Jew" 


PO 


Pol’-y-do”-ra 
Pol’-y-do”’-rus 
Pol’-y-«-mon”’-i-des 
Pol’-y-gi”’-ton 
Po-lyg’t-us 7 
Pol’-yg-no”-tus 
Pol’-y-hym”-ni-a, or 
Po-lym’-ni-a 


Pil FI PL PO 
A, a, or ah=d: ior y=d: esmdez: ch=k: e1, 81, T1, &c.=she: () the principal accent. 

Phin’ e-has Phul Pi-re’-e.us Plis ti’-nus 
Phi-ne’-us Phur Pi’-ran Plis-to’-a-nax 
Phin’-ta Phu’-rah Pir’-a-tho-ite (c) Plis-to’-nax 
Phin’-t1-as Phut Pir-a’-thon Plis’-to-ni”-ces 
Phi’-son Phu’-vah Pi-re’-ne Plo’-t# 

Phla Phy’-a Pi-rith’-o-us Plo-ti’-na 
Phleg’c-las 7 Phy’-cus Pi’-rus Plo’-ti-nop”-o-lis 
Phleo’-e-thon7 Phyl’-a-ce Pi’-sa Plo-ti’-nus 
Phle’-gi-as Phyl’-a-cus Pi’-s@ Plo’-T1-us 
Phleg’-on Phy-gel’-lus Pi-s2’-us Plu-tar’-chus 
Phleg’-ra hy fac’ touite (c) (d)| Pi-san’-der © | Plo’-rr-a 
Phleg’y-e7 Phy-lar’-chus Pi-sa’-tes, or Pi-se’-i | Plu’-to (d) 
Phiedy-as Phy’-las Pi-sau’-rus Plu-to’-ni-um 
Phii’-as Phy’-le Pi-se’-nor Plu’-tus 
Phii’-us Phyl’-e-is Pi’-se-us Plu’-vi-us 
Phice’-us Phy-le’-us Pis’-gah Plyn-te’-ri-a 
Pho-be’-tor Phyl’-i-ra Pis’1-as Puig’e-us 7 8 
Pho-cw’-a Phyl’- Pi-si’-li-a ® Pob-lic’-1-us 
Pho-cen’-ses, Pho-cw’-i,| Phyl-la’-li-a Pi-sid’-i-ce Poch’-e-reth 

and Pho’ cé ci Pi’-sis Pod’-arlir”-i us 


Pho-cil’-i-des Phyl’-lis 
Pho’-ct-on Phyl’-li-us 
Pho’-cis Phyl-lod’-o-ce 
Pho’-cus Phyl’-los 
Pho-cyl’-i-des Phyl’-lus 
Phe’. Phy-rom’-a-chus 
Pha’-be-um Phy-scel’-la 
Phee’-bi-das Phys’-co-a 
Phe-big’e na7 Phys’-con 
Pha’-bus Phys’-cos 
Phe’-mos Phys’-cus 
Phe-ni’-ce Phy-tal’-i-des 
Phe-nic’1-a Phyt’-a-lus 
Pho nic’£-us Phy’-ton 


Phee-nic’i-des 7 


Phyx’-i-um ( ¢) 
Phe@-ni’-cus i-a 


Pi’-a, or Pi-a’- 


Pho’-ni-cu”’-sa Pj’-a-sus 
Phe-nis’-sa Pi-ce’-ni 
Pho’-nix Pi-cen’-r1-a 
Phol’-o-e Pi’-cen-ti”-ni 
Pho’-lus Pi-ce’-num 
Phor’-bas Pi’-cra 


Phor’-cus, or Phor’ cys| Pic’-te, or Pic’-ti (d) 
Phor-cy’-nis Pic-ta’-vi,or Pict’-o nes 


Phor’-mi-v Pic-ta’-vi-um 
Phor’-mis Pic’ -tor 
Pho-ro’-ne-us Pi’-cus 
Pho-ro’-nis Pi-do’-rus 
Pho-ro’-ni-um Pid’-y-tes 
Pho’ ros Pi’-e-lus 
Pho-ti’-nus Pi’-e-ra 
Pho’-t1-us Pi-er’-a 
Phox’-us Pi-er’-i-des 
Phra-a’-tes Pi’-e-ris 
Phra-nat’-i-ces Pi’-e-rus 
Phra-da’-tes Pi’-e-tas 
Phra-gan’-de Pi’-gres 
Phra-ha’-tes Pi’-ha-hi’’-roth 
Phra-nic’-a tes Pi’-late 
Phra-or’-tes Pil’-dash 
Vhras’-i-cles ( Pil’-e-tha 
Phras’-?-mus(a Pil’-tai 6 
Phra’-st-us (d) Pi-lum’-nus 
Phrn’-ta-pher’-nes Pim’-pla 


Pim-ple’-a 
Pim-ple’-t-des 
Pim-pra’-ne 
Pin’-a-re 


Phri’-a- pa’’-t1-us 
Phric’1-um 
Phrix’-us 
Phron’-t-ma 


Phron’-tis Pi-na’-ri-us 
Phru’-ri Pin’-da-rus (d) 
phey ee Pin’-da-sus 
Phryg’ “a7 Pin’-de-nis”-sus 
Phry’-ne Pin’-dus 
Phryn’-i-cus Pin’-na 
Phry’-nis Pi’-non 
Phry’-no Pin’-thi-as 
Phryx’-us Pi-o’-ni-a 
Phthi’-a 8 Pi’-ra 


Phthi-o’-tis 8 Pi-re’-us, or 


5, ° Obs. I, &c., previous to the hey, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, see 2, 3, Pp a P 


qb) Tei usual to vocalize the #; or if 1 take the corrupted 


(a) Letter s in some si is liable to 


we er. 151. 
sounct to make it zhe instead of she. 


78! 


Pis’-is-trat”-i-de (a) | Po-dar’-ce 
Pis’-is-trat’”-i-des (a) | Po-lar’-ces 
Pi-sis’-tra-tus (a) Po-da’-res 
Pi’- 


80 Po-dar’-ge 
Pi’-son Po-dur’-gus 
Saad Aatived 

s’- a ‘ca’ -ci-le 
Sf rp ce’- ni 
Pis’-tor Po’-on 
Pi’-sus Po-o’-ni-a 
Pi-suth’-ues (a) Poo’-us 
Pit’-a-ne Po’-gou 
Pith’-e-cu”’-sa Po"-la 
Pith’-e-us Po -e-mo 
Pi’-tho Pol’-e-mo-cra’’-T1-2 
Pith’-o-la’’-us Pol’-e-mon 
Pi-tho’-le-on Po-le’-nor 
Pi’-thon Po’-li-as 
Pi’-thys Po’-li-or-ce’’-tes 
Pit’-ta-cus Po-lis’-ma (a) 
Pit’-the-a Po-lis’-tra-tus 


Po-li’-tes 
Pol’-i-to”-ri-um 
Pol-len’-r1-a 


Pit’-the-cus (f) 
Pit-the’-is ( f) 
Pit’-the-us (f) 


Pit’-u-a’”’-ni-us Pol-lin’-e-a 
Pit’-u-la’”’-ni Pol’-li-o 
Pit’-y-w”-a Pol’-lis 
Pit’-y-as’”’-sus Pol’-li-us Fe”-lix 
Pit’-y-o-ne’’-sus Pol-lu’-r1-a4 
Pit’-y-u”-sa Pol’-lux 
Pla-cen’-T1-a Po-lo’-ni-a 


Plac‘i-de’-i-a’’-nus 7 5} Po’-lus 


Pla-cid’-i-a Po-lus’-ca 
Pla-cid’-i-us ul’ -y-2”-nus 
Pla-na’-s1-a (b) Pol’-y-nus 
Plan-ci’-na Pol’-y-ar’-chus 
Plan’-cus Po lyb’-i-das 
Pla-tw’-a Po-lyb’-i-us, or 
Pla-ta’-@ Pol’-y-bus 
Pla-ta’-ni-us Pol’-y-ber’’-a 
Pla’-to (d) Pol’-y-hee’”’-tes 
Plau’-ti-a Pol’-y-bo’’-tes 


Pol’-y-ca”-on 
Pol’-y-ear’-pus 
Pol’ -y-cas”-te 


Plau’-TI-us 
Plan’-Ti-a”-nus 
Plau-til’-la 


Plan’-tus Po-lych’-a-res 
Ple’-ia-des 5 (d) Pol’-y-cle”-a 
Ple’-io-ne 5 ‘ol’-y-cles 


Pol’-y.cle”-tus 
Po-lyc’-ra-tes 
Pol’-y cre”’-ta, or 
Pol’-y-cri”-ta 
Po-lyc’-ri-tus 
Po-lyc’-tor 
Pol’-y-de’”’-mon 
Po-lyd’-a mas 
Pol’-y-dam’’-na 
Pol’-y-dec’’-1e8 
Pol’-y-deu-ce”-a 


Plem-m yr’-i-um 
Plem’-ne-us 
Pleu-ra’-tus 
Pleu’-ron 
Plex-au’-re 
Plex-ip’-pus 
Plin’-i-us 
Plin-thi’-ne 
Plis-tar’-chus 
Plis’-tha-nus 
Plis’-the nes 


(¢) This is an English formative. 
(d* See also, or words related to it, 
(¢, Phyxium is equivalent te Phick 


of the th in the second: 


Po-lyt’-i-on 3 
Po-lyt’-ro-pus 
Po-lyx’-e-na 
Pol-yx-en”-i-das 
Po-lyx’-e-nus 
Po-lyx’-o 
Pol’-y-ze’’-lus 
Pom’-ax-@”’-t hres 
Po-me’-r1-a 


‘i *4-um 5 
m-pe’-i-op”-o-lis 4 
Pom-pe’4-os 5 
Pom-pil’-i-a 
Pom-pil’-i-us 
Pom-pi’-lus? 
Pom-pis’-cus 
Pom-po’-ni-a 
Pom-po’-ni-us 
Pom-po’-st-a”-nus (& 
Pomp-ti’-ne 
Pomp’-ti-nus 
Pom’-pus 

Pon’-t1-a 
Pon’-ti-cam ma”’-re 
Pon’ -ti-cus 
Poh-tid’+-us 
Pon-ti-na 


Pop-lic’-o-la 
4g Gosh a 
Op-pe’-us 
Pop’-u-lo”’-ni-a 
Por’-a-tha 
Por’-ci-a 
Por’-c1-us 
Po-red’-o-rax 
Po-ri’-na 
Por’-o-se-le”-ne 
Por-phyr’-i-on 
Por-ph yr’-i-us 
-Ti-ma 


in the Dictionary. 
‘-. 


(f) The ¢ in the first syllable is generally absorbed by tho wuud 
see Prin. 4a 


Digitized by Google 


VR 


A, a, or ah=d: tor y 


Por-sen’-na, or 
Por’-se-na 
Por’-T1-a 
Por’-TI-ns 
Vort’-mos 
Por’-tum-na”-li-a 
Por-tum’-nus 
Po’-rus 
Po-si’-des 
Pos’-i-de’’-um 
Fos’-i-dei’”’-on & 
Po-si’-don 
Pos’-t-io”-ni-a 
Pos’-i-du”-ni-us 
Po’-si-o 3 
Post-hu’-mi-a 
Post-hu’-mi-us 
Post-ver’-ta 
Pos-tu’-mi-us 
Po-tam’-i-des 


Pot’-i-phar 
Po-tiph’-e-ra 
Po-tit’1-us 
Pot’-ni-w 


Prm’-tor (d) 
Tm-to’-ri-us 
Pre-tu’-T1-um 

Prat’-i-nas 


Pri-ver’-nus 
Pri-ver’-num 
Pro -ba 

Pro -bus 
Pro’-cas 
Proch’-o-rus 
Proch’-y-ta 
Pro-cil’-i-us 
Pro-cil’-la 
Pro-cil’-lus 
Pro-cle’-a 
Pro’-cles 
Proe’-ne 
Pro-cli’-die 
Pro’-con-ne”’-sus 
Pro-co’-pi-us 
Pro’-cris 
Pro-crus’-tes 
Froc’-u-la 
Proc’-u-le’”’-i-us 5 
Proc’ u-lus 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, see Obs, 1, 2,3, &c., previous to the Key. 
(a) Letter s in some situations is liable to be sounded z: see P'r.151 
(b) It is usual to voealize the 8; or if 


PU 


Pro’-cy-on 
Prod’-i-cus 
Pro-er’-na 
Prae’-ti-des 
Prov’-tus 
Prog’-ne 
Pro-la’-us 
Prom’-a-chus 
Pro-math’-i-das 


Pro-me’-the-us, Pro- 
me’-this, and Prom- 
e’-thi-des (d) 

Prom’-e-thus 

Prom’-u-lus 

Pro-nap’-i-des 

Pro’-nax 

Pron’-o-e 

Pron’-o-mus 

Pron’-o-us 

Pron’-u-ba 

Pro-per’-T1-us 

Pro-pa’-pi-des 

Pro-pon’-tis 

Prop’-y-le’’-a 

Pros-chys’-ti-us 8 

Pro-ser’-pi-na (f) 

Pros’-o-pi”-tis (a) 

Pro-sym’-na 

Pro-tag’-o-ras 

Prot’-a gor’’-i-des 

Pro’-te-i Co-lum’”-nw 

Pro-tes’-i-la”-us 

Pro’-te-us (d) 

Pro’-tho-e”-nor 

Vro’-the-us 

Proth’-o-us 

Pro’-to 

Pro-tog’e-ne”-a 7 

Pro-tog’e-nes 7 


Pro-tog’e-ni”’-a 7 


Pro-tom’ e-di’-a 
ro-tom’-e-du”’-sa 
rox’-e-nus 

‘Tu-den’-TI-us 
rum’-ni-des 


m’-no 

Pryt’-a-nes (d) 

ryt’-a-ne”’-um (4) 

ryt’-a-nei’-on 
Pryt’-a-nis 
Psam’-a-the 8 
Psam’-a-thos 8 
Psam’-me-ni’-tus 8 
Psam-met’-i-chus 8 
Psam’-mis 8 
Psa’-phis 8 
Psa’-pho 8 
Pse’-cas 8 
Pso’-phis 8 
Psy’-che 8 (d) 
Psy’-chrus 8 
Psyl’-1i 8 
Pte’-le-um 8 
Pter’ -e-la”-us 8 
Pte’-ri-a 8 
Ptol’-e-der’-ma 8 
Ptol’-e-ma’’-um 8 
Ptol’-e-mae’’-us 8 
Ptol’-e-ma’’-is 8 
Ptol’-y-chus 8 
Pto’-cus 8 
Pu’-a, or Pu’-ah 


to mate it zhe instead of she. 
? This is an Enzlish formative 
fd) 


See also, or words related to lt, in the Dictionary. 


782 


61 take the corrupted sound, 


PY 


Pub-lic’1-a 
Pub-lic’t-us 
Pub-lic’-o-la 
Pub’-li-us 
Pu’-dens 
Pu’-hites (¢) 
Pul 


u 

Pul-cher’-i-a 
Pu’-ni-cum bel”-lum 
Pu’-nites (c) 
Pu’-non 

Pu’-pi-us 
Pu’-pi-e”’-nus 
Pup’-p/-us 

Pur, or Pu’-rim 


Wie 
y’-a-nep”’-s1-a 
a ese . 

*-parg 
Pyge-la7 
Pyg-mm’-i (d) 
pe ts 
Pyl’-a-des 
Py’-le 
Py-lm’-men-es 
Py-lag’-o-ra 
Py-lay’-o-ras 
Py-la’-on 
Py-lar’-tes 
Py-lar’-ge 
Py’-las 
Py-le’-ne 
Pyl’-e-us 
Pyl’-le-on 
Py’-lo 

’-los 
Pye 
Py’-ra 
Py-rac’-mon 
Py-rac’-mos 
Py-rach’-mes 
Pyr’-a-mus 
Pyr-e-nw’”’-i 
Pyr’-e-ne”’-us 
Py-re’-ne 
Poy 
Pyr’-gi-on 
Pyr’-go 
Pyr-got’-e-les 
Pyr’-gus 
Py-rip’-pe 
Py’-ro 
Pyr’-o-is 
Py-ro’-ni-a 
Pyr’-rha 
Pyr rhtas 
Pyr’-rhi-ca 
Pyr’-rhi-cus 
Pyr’-rhi-<ia 
Pyr’-rho (d) 
Pyr’-rhus 
Pys’-te 
Py-thag’-o-ras (d) 
Pyth’-a-10”-tus 
Pyth’ -e-as 
Py’-thes 
Pyth’-e-us 
Pyth’-i-a (d) 
Pyth’-i-as 
Pyth’-t-on 
Py th’+-us 
Py’-tho 
Py-thoch’-a-ris 
Pyth’-o-cles 
Pyth’-o-do”-rus 
Pyth’-o-la”-us 
Py’-thon 


RA 


P\ th’-o-ni’-ce 
Pyth’-o-nis”-sa 
Pyt’-na 
Pyt-ta’-lus 


Qua-der’-na 
Qua’-di 
Qua-dra’-tus 


Quince’-ti-a”-nus 8 
Quinc-til’-i-a 
Quinc-til’-a”-nns 
Quince’-tTI-us 
Quin’-de-cem”’- vi-ri 
Quin-qua’-tri-a 
Quin’-quen-na”-les 
Quin-quev’~-ri 
Quin-til’-i-a”-nus 
Quin-til’-i-us 
Quin-til’-la 
Quin-til’-lus 
Quin’-rr-us 
Quin’-tus 
Quir’--na”-li-a 
Quir’-+-na”-lis 
Qui-ri’-nus 
Qué-ri’-tes 


R. 
Ra’-a-mah 
Ra’-a-mi”’-ah 
Ra-am’-ses 
Rab’-bah 
Rab’-bath 
Rab’-bat 
Rab’-bi 
Rab’-bith 
Rab-bo’-ni 
Ra -bir-i-us 
Rab’-mag 
Rab’-sa-ces 
Rab’-sa-ris 
Rab’-sha-keh (g) 
Ra’-ca, or Ra’-cha 
Ra’-cab 
Ra’-cal 
Ra’-chab 
Ka’-cHel 8 
Ra-cil’a 
Rad’-da-i 
Re-sa’-ces 
Ra’-gau 6 
Ra’-ges 
Rag’-u-a 
Ra-gu’-el 
Ra’-hab 
Ra’-ham 
Ra’-kem 
Rak’-kath 
Rak’-kon 
Ram 
Ra’-ma. or Ra’-mah 
Ra’-math 
Ra’-math-a”-im 
Ram’-a-them 
Ra’-math-ite (c) 


=¢: es=dez: cheek: ct, si, T1, &c.=she: (/) the principal accent. 


Kam’-nes 
Ra’-mota o! 
Ra’-moth Gil” ead 
Ran’-da 


Ra‘-pha 
Ra’-pha-el (A) 
Ra’-phah 


Ra’-math Le”-hi Re’-zou 

Ra’-math Mis”-peh(g))| Rha’-cr-a 
Ra-me’-ses Rha’-ct-us 
Ra-mi’-ah Rha-co’-ts 
Ra-mi’-se: Rhad’-a-man”-thas 


e) Praxias is equivalent to P'rack’-<1-as. 
CF Tan se gvanrealls conationh 108 x English word it fe TedsSeme 
to Pros’-er-pine. 
G The letters eh are sounded as 
(4) The last two syllables are liahle 


Iphabdetic 
i blend, aaa the werds i> oe 
asif written Ra’-phel, Re’-phel. 


Digitized by Google 


RO SA SA SA sC 
A, a, or ah=d: i or y=é: es=tuz: ch=k: @1, 1, TI, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 
Rhad’-a-mis”-tus Ro’-ma(d) Sa-bi’-ni Sa-lo’-me Sa-rai’-as © 
Rha’-di-us Ro-mam’-ti-e”-zer Sa-bin’-i-a’”’-nus Sa’-lon Sa-ram’-a-el 4 
Rhe’-te-um Ro-ma’-ni (@) Sa-bi’-nus Au”-lus Sa-lo’-na, or Sa-lo’-nw |Sar’-a-mel 
Khe’-ti, or Rev’-ti Ro-ma’-nus Sa’-bis Sal’-o-ni”-na -ran’-ges 
Rhe’-tTr-a Ro-mil’-i-us Sab’-ra-c# Sal’-o-ni”-nus Sar’-a-pa” -ni 
Rham-nen’-ses Rom’-u-la Sa-bri’-na Sa-lo’-ni-us Sa’-raph 
Rham’-nes Ro-mu’-li-d@ Sab’-tah Sal’-pis Sar’-a-pus 
Rham’-si-ni’-tus Rom’-u-lus Sab’-te-cha Sa’-lu Sar’-a-sa 
Rham’-nns Ro’-mus Sab’-u-ra Sa’-lum Sa-ras’-pa-des 
Rha’-nis Ros’-cr-us Sab’-u-ra”-nus Sal’-vi-a”-nus Sar-ched’-o-mus 
Rha’-ros Rosh Sab’-ra-ta Sal-vid’4-e”-nus Sar’-dan-a-pa’ -lus 
Rhas-cu’. po-ris Ro-sil’-la-nus Sa’-bus Sal’-vi-us Sar’-di 
Rhe’-a Ro’-si-us (b) Sac’-a-das Sam’-a-el 4 . |Sar’-des 
Rhe’-bis, or Rise**bus| Rox.a’-na Sa’-cm Sa-mai’ as 6 Sar’-de-us 
Rhed’-o-nes Rox’-o-la”-ni Sa’-car Sa-ma’-ri-a (f) Sar-din’-i-a 
Rhe’-gi am Ra-bel’-li-us Sa’-cer Sa-mar’+tans (¢) (d)j Sar’-dis, or Sar’-des 
Rhe-gus’-ci Ru’-bi Sach’-a-li”-tes Sam’-a-tus Sar’-dites (c) 
Rhe’-mi Ru’-bi-con Sa-cra’-ni Sam-bu’-los Sar’-di-us 
Rhe’-ne Ru’-bi-e”-nus Lap’-pa| Sa-cra’-tor Sa’-me, or Sa’-mos_—=_‘{ Sar’-dine (c) 
Rhe’-ni Ru-bi’-go Sa-cra’-ti-vir Sa-mei’-us © Sar-don’-i-cus (d} 
Rhe’-nus Ru’-bra sax”-a Sad’-a-les Sam’-gar Ne”-bo Sar’-do-nyx (d 
Rhe-o mi’-tres Ru’-bri-us Sad’-a mi’”’-as - Sa’-re-a 
Rhe’-# Ru’-by (c) Sa’-dai 4 Sa’-mi-a Sa-rep’- > 
Rhe’-sus Ru’-di-e Sa’-das Sa’-mis Sar’- 
Rhe-tog’e-nes ? Ru-di’-nus Sad-de’-us Sam’-lah Sar-fas”-ter 
Rhe’-tt-co Ru’-fe due Sam’-mus Sa’-rid 
Rhe-u’-nus Ruf’-fus Sad’-du-cees (c)(d) |Sam-ni’-te Sar-ma’-tI-a 
Rhex-e’-nor Ru-fil’-lus Sa’-doc Sam-ni’-tes Sar-men’-tus 
Rhex-ib’-i-us Ruf-fi’-nus Sa’-dus Sam’-ni-um Sar’-ni-us 
Rhi-a’-nus Ru-fi’-nus Sad’-y-a’’-tes Sa-mo’-ni-um Sa’-ron 
Rhid’-a-go Ru’-fus Sag’-a-na Sa’-mos Sa-ron’-i-cus 
Rhi-mot’-a-cles Ru’-gi-i Sag’-a-ris Sa-mos’-a-ta Sa-ro’-thi 
Rhi’-on Ku’-ha-mah Sa-git’-ta Sam/’-o-thra”-ce, or Sar-pe’-don 
Rhi’-pha, or Rhi’-phe] Ru’-mah Sa-gun’-tum, or Sam’-o-thra”-c1-@ | Sar’-ra 
Rhi-pha’-i Ru’-mi-nus Sa-gun’-tus Samp’-sa-mes Sar-ras’-tes 
Rhi-phe’-us KK un-ci’-na Sa’-ha-du’-tha-Je”-gar| Sam’-son Sar-se’-chin 
Rhi’-um Ru-pil’<-us Sa’-is Sam’-u-el Sar’-si-na 
Rho’-da Rus’-ca Sa’-la Sa’-mus Sar-san’-da 
Rhod’-a-nus Rus’-ci-us8 Sal’-a-con Sa’-na Sa’-ruch 
Rho’-de Rus-co’-ni-a Sa’-lah San’-a-bas”-sa-rus Sa’-son 
Rho’-di-a Ru-sel’-la Sal’-a-me”-nes San’-a-os Sas’-s1-a~ 
Rhod’-v-eus Rus’-pi-na Sal’-a-min’-i-a Nau’-a-sib Sa’-tan (A) 
Rhod’-o-gy’”’-ne, or Rus’-ti-cus Sa]’-a-mis San-bal’-lat ~per 
Rhod’-o-yu’’-ne Ru-te’-ni Sal’-a-mi”-na San’-cho-ni”’-athon | Sath’-ra-baz”-nes 
Rhod’-o-pe, or Ruth (9) Sa-la’-pi-a, or San-da’-ce Sath’-ra-bou-zu”-nes 
Rho-do’-pis Ru’-ti- Sa-la’-pi-e San-da’-li-um Sa’-Tr-we 
Rho’-dus Ru’-ti-lus Sal’-a-ra San’-da-nis Sat’-4-bar-za”-nes 
Rha’-bus Ru-til’4-us KRu-fus =| Sa-la’-ri-a San’-da-nus Sa-tic’-u-la, or 
Rho’-cus Ru’-tu-ba Sal’-a-sad’’-a-i 4 San-di’-on Sa-tic’-u-lus 
Rho’-te-um Ru’-tu-bus Sa-las’-ci San’-dre-cot”-tus Sa’-tis 
Rha’-tus Ru’-ta-li Sa-la’-thi-el San’-ga-la Sat’-ra-pe”-ni 
Rho-sa’-ces Ru’-tu-pas Sal’-cah San-ga’-ri-us, or Sa@-tri’-cum 
Rho’-sus Ru’-tu-pi’-nus Sal’-chah San’-ga-ris Sa-trop”-a-ces 
Rhox-a’-na, or Sa-lei’-us 4 San-guin’-i-us Sat’-u-ra 
Rox-a’-na S. Sa’-lem San’-he-drim (4) Sat’-u-rei”-um %, or 
Rhox-a’-ni Sa-le’-ni San’-ni Sat’-u-re”-um 
Rhu-te’-ni, and Sa’-ba Sal’-en-ti”-ni San-nyr’-i-on Sat’-u-rei”-us 
Khu-the’-ni Sab’-a-chus, or Sa-ler’-num San-san’-nah Sat’-ur-na”-li.a (d) 
Rhyn’-da-cus Sab’-a-con Sal-ga’-ne-us, or San’-to-nes, or Sa-tur’-ni-a 
Rhyn’-thon Sa’-bac-tha”-ni Sal-ga’-ne-a San’-to-nw (d) Sat’-ur-ni”-nus 
Rhy’-px» Sa’-be Sa’-li-i Sa’-on Sa-tur’-ni-us 
Ri’-bai & Sa-ha’-oth (d) Sa’-lim oe: -i, or Sa-pha’-i | Sa-tur’-nus (d) 
Rib’-lah a’-bat Sal’--na’’-tor Sap Sat’-u-rum 
Rim’-mon Sa-ba’-ta Sa’-li-us Sa’-phat Sat’-y-ri ( 
Rim’-mon P..”-rez Sab’-a-tus Sal’-la-i 6 Saph’-a-ti”-as Sat’-y-rus (d) 
Rin’-nah Sa-ba -zi-us Sal’-lu Saph’-ir Sau-fei’-us Tro”-gua 
Ri-pha’-i Sab’-ban Sal’-lum Sa’-pheth Saul 
Ri’-phath Sabh’-bas Sal-lu’-mus Sa’-por Sau-rom’=1-tw 
Ri-phe’-us Sab’-bath (d) Sal-lus’-té-us 3 Sa-po’-res Sau’-rus 
Ris’-sah Sab’-ba-the”-us Sal’-ma, or Sal’-mah Sap-phi -ra (g) Sav’-e-ra 
Rith’-mah Sab-be’-us Sal’-ma cis Sap’ -phire ( 1 Sav’-a-ran 
Ris ‘-pah Sab de’-us Sal’-mon Sa = (g9)» Sa’-vi-as 
Rix-am’-a-rx Sab’-di Sal-mo’-ne «beh Sa’-vo, or Sa-vo’-na 
Ro-bi’ -goorRu- -bi’-go| Sa-be’-ans (¢) Sal-mo’-ne-us #99 Sa’-vus 
Rod’-e-ri’-cus Sa-bel’-la Sal’-mus re A -ra, or Sa’-rai Saz’-i-ches 
Ro-ge’-lim Sa-bel’-li Sal’-my-les”-sus Sar’-a-bi’-as Sce’-a 
Roh’-gah Sa’-bi Sa’-lo Sa-rac’-o-ri Sex’-va 
Ko’-+-mus Sa-bi’-na Sa’-lom Sar’-a-i”-ch Sew’-vo-la 
5,6, 7, 8, see Obs. 1, 2, 8, &c., ous tothe Key The p in the first syllable is absorbed the sound of io 
pth geen of Belldtohevsmeded aon see Pr. 151. oe pc a see Prim 143: mene naps English forma vtaad ll 
5) It isusnal to vocalize the s; or if s1 take the corrupted sound, which see also in the Di 
to make it zhe instead of she. Gay oaks cunrancle ur zit — is short, and tha 
2) This is an English formative. Sat’-an; but, asin a 
(d) See also, or words related to it, in the restos Goes Pla’-to, &c.) the syi 
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——_ a authorities give Sam'-a-1.’-a as having been like- 
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thousand other 
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Dictionary. 
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the syllable’ see th: word also in th 


Digitized by Google 


SI-a’’-ni, or 


Sca-man’-der Se-gu’-st-a’’-nj (6) *a-ti’’-ah 
Sca-man’-ilri-us Sec’-a-cah oe -phi 
Scan-da’-ri-g “pho 
Scan’-di-na’’-yj-g She-phu’-phan 
an’-T1-a”-nus She’-rah 
Scan-til’-lg Sher’-e-bi”-a4 
p-tes’-y-le She’-resh 
Scap’-r1-4 She-re’-zer 
Scap’-rT1-ug She’-shack 
Scap’-u-la She’-shaj 4 
-di-i She’-shan 
Scar-phi’a, or Zar 
Scar’-phe 
Scau’-rug 
Sced’-a-sug She’-thar Boxr”-nati 
Scel’-e-ra”-tus ~va 
Scep’-sis Shib’-boleth (4) 
Scep’-s1-us Shib’-mak 
Sce’-va ~chron 
Sche’-cxem 8 -on ¢ ' 
Sche’-di.q -on 
Sche’-di-n3 I~ 8 -hor 
Sche’-rj-q Se-gun’-tT1-um ; Shi’-hor Lib*-nath 
Sche’-ne-us Se’-i-us Stra’’-bo 5 Ser ; -i’-im 
Sche’-nus,or Sche’-no| Se-ja’-nus ”-li-us 
Sci’-a-this Se’-la -him 
Sci’-a-thog Se’-la Ham’-mah-le”. -lem 
Sci’-dres koth ites (ec) 
Scil’-lus Se’-lah (d) i'-loh, of Shin 
Sci’-nis t-lo’-ah 
Sein’-thj 
Sci-o’-ne Shi-lo’-nites ( e) 
Sci-pi’-a-dme “shah 
Scip’-i-o +48 
Sci’-ra Shen ~e-ah 
Sci-ra’-di-um She’-a -“am 
i’-ras She-al’-ti-e] 8 ~e-ath 
Sci’-ron She’-a-ri’’-ah *-e-ath-ites (e 
Sci’-rus She’-ar-ja”-shub “-e-i 
Sco’-lus She’-ba, or She’-bah -e€-0n 
Scom’-brug he’-bam 
Sco’-pas 
Sco -pi-um -ites Cy 
Scor-dis’-ci, and -ma 
Scor-is’-cag 
Sco-ti’-nirg 
SCO-tus’-sa 
Scribes (c) (a) 
Scri-bo’-ni-g Shim’-ron 
Scri-bo’-ni-a”-nus Shim’-ron-ites {e) 
Scri-bo’-ni-us Shim’-ron Me”*-ron 
Scyl’-a-ce”-um Shim’-shai € 
Scy’-lax Shi’-nab 
Scyl’-la Shi’-nar 
Scyl-le’-um Sem’-t Ger-ma’’-nj Shi’-phi 
Seyl’-li-ag Sem’-i-gun’-tus Shiph’-mite (ec) 
Scyl’-lis Se-mir’-a-migs Shiph’-ra 
Seyl’-lus Se’-mis Shiph’-rath 
Scy-lu’-rus Ship’-tan 
Scyp’-pi-um Shi’-sha 
Scey’-ras Shi’-shak 
Scy’-rog Shit’-ra-i 4 
Scy’-tha s hit’-tar rs 
Sey’-thes, or Scy’-tha t'-tim wood 
Seyth’-i-g (a) 7ia 
Seyth’i-ans (¢ d 10°-a 
Scyth’-¢-des ) Sho’-ah 
y-thi’-nus Sho’-ab 
Sey’-thon Sho’- 
Sey-thow/-o-lis She’-mer Sho’-ba-i 4 
Seyth’-o-pol’*j She-mi’-da Sho’-bal 
Pe be Shem’-i-nith Sho’-bek 
Se-bas’-ta ‘ she-mir’ *-bi 
Se-bas’.ti-g Sen’-ti-ug ; Sho’-cho 
Se’-bat Sen’-u-ah Sha’-] Sho’-choh 
; i : Sho’-ham 


8, see Obs. 1, 2,3, &c, ious to the Key. (¢) Otherwise Sel’-eu-ci?-2, but this, though the mre 
nN some ene Agta dade iostaad gy e unciation, is less frequent! 
see Pr. 15) This isthe almost unigerst regaent sf the word, though 
(yk vrei inaead pat! or if a1 take the corrupted sound, cletters ch are soca cf Set-a-che"rib 
te make @ inst She, ers eh are sounded 
This is an Kvglish ve. This is the classical toatl, Milton calle it Seon 
> See oF Words Fela it inthe Dctonan . i 
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Digitized by Google 


SI SM SP ST - SY 
cultrtiomee  e 
the principal accent. 


<4, a, or ah=d: ; or y=é: esmdiz: ch=k . et, SI, TI, &c.—she: (") 


: Sho’ -phach Sil’-la Smi’-lax Spar’-11-a”-tmw Strat’-o-ni”-cus 
' Sho’-phan Sil’-o-a Smi’-lis Spar’-T1-a”’-nus Stron’-gy-le 
' Sho-shan’-nim Sil’-o-as Smin-dyr’-i-des Spe’-chi-a Stroph-a-des 
. Sho-shan’-nim Sil’-o-ah, or Smin’-the-us (¢) Spen’-di-us Stro’-phi-us 
x E’*-duth Sil’-o-am Smyi’-na Spen’-don Stru-thoph’ a-gi 
. Shu’-a Sil’-o-e So Sper-chi’-ug Stru’-thus 
" Shu’*-ah Sil’-phi-um So-a’-na Sper’-ma-toph”-a-gi Stry’-ma 
. Shu’-al Sil-va’-nus So-an’-da Speu-sip’-pus 6 Strym’-no 
; Shu7’-ba-el 4 S?-mal-cu’”’-e 3o-a’-nes phac-te’-ri-a Stry’-mon 
Shu/’-ham Sim-briv’+-us, or So’-chuA Sphe’-rus Stym-pha’-li-a, or 
Shoa’-ham.-ites (c) Sim-bruv’-us So’-coh Sphinx (d) tym-pha’-lis 
Shu’-hites (c Sim’-e-on Soc’-ra-tes (d) Sphi’-o Stym-pha’-lus 
Shu’-lam-ite (ec) Sim’-e-on-ites ( c) So’-di Spho’-dri-as si Sg 
Shn’-math-ites (¢) Si-me’-thus, or Sod’-om Sphra-gid’4-um Sty’-ra 
hu’-nam-ite (c) Sy-me’-thus Sod’-om-ites (c) Spi-cil’-lus Sty’-rus 
Shu’ nem Sim’-t-lee Sod’-o-ma Spin’-tha-rus Styx (d) 
Sha’-ni Sim’-+4-lia S@’-mi-as Spin’-ther Sua-de’-la (h) 
Shu’*-nites (c) Sim’-mi-as Sog’-di-a”-na Spi-tam’-e-nes Su’-ah 
Shu’ pham Si’-mo Sog’-di-a”-nus Spi-thob’-a-tes Su’-ar-do”-nes 
Shu”-pham-ite (ec) Si’-mo-is Sol’-o-e, or So’-li 


Spith’-ri-da”-tes Su’-ba 
Shup’-pim Spo-le’-r1-um 


Sim’.o-is”1-us (5) So-la’-is 


. 
oa die ow ww Cee ge Oe we 
Pewee ew mee SS ee ee 


Su’-ba-i 4 
ur Si’-mon Sol’-o-mon Spor’-a-des (a) Su-ba’-tri-i 
Sha’-shan Si-mon’-i-de; So’-lon pu-ri’-na Sub-lic’r-us 
Shu’-shan E”-dath Sim-plic’r-us So-lo’-ni-um Spu’-ri-us Sub’-o-ta 
Shu’-the-lah Sim’-ri So’-lus Sta-be’-ri-us Sub-ur’-ra 
Shu’-tha-lites (e) Sim’-u-lus Sol’-y-ma, and Sta’-bi-a Su-ca’-ath-ites (¢) 
i’-a Si’-mus Sol’-y-ma Sta’-chys Sue’-coth 
Si’-a-ka in Som’-nus , Stac’-te Suc’-coth Be’’-noth 
Si’-ba Si’-naj 6 Sou’-chis Sta-g/-ra Su’-cro 
: Sib’-ba-chai 4 Sin’-di Son-ti’-a-tes Stag’-y-ri”-ta (d) Sud 
: Sib’-bo-Jeth Sin-gw’-j Sop’-a-ter Sta’-t-us 5 Su’-di-as 
' Si-bi’-ni Si’-nim So’-phax Sta-le’-nus Sues’-sa (h) 
mt Sib’-mah Si’-nis So phe’-ne Staph’-y-lus Sues’-so-nes (h) 
ad Sib’-ra-im Sin’-ites (c) Soph’-e-reth Sta-san’-der Sue-to’-ni-us (A) 
is Si-bur-trus Sin’-na-ces Soph’-o-cles Sta’-se-as 3 Sue’-vi (A) 
= Si-byl-la Sin’-na-cha Soph’-o-nis”-ba (a) |Sta-sil’-e-us Sue’-vi-us (/h) 
a Si’-ca Sin’-o-e So’-phron Sta-til’-i-a Suf-fe’-nus 
us Si-cam’-bri, or i’-non So-phron’-i-cus ( Ff) |Sta-til’+-us Suf-fe’-r1-us, or 
as Sy-gam’-bri Si-no’- Soph ‘-ro-nis”-cus Stat’-i-nw Su-fe’-T1-us 
us i-ca’-ni Si-no’-pe-us So phro’-ni-a Sta-ti’-ra Su’-4-das (i) 
Si-ca’-ni-a Sin’-o-rix So-phros’-y-ne (a) Sta’-r1-us Suil’-i-us (4) 
Si’-ce-lis : Sin’-r1-j Sop’-o-lis Sta-sic’-ra-tes Sni’-o-nes 2 
Si-cel’-i-des in’-u-es”’-s.3 Su’-ra Sta’-tor Suk’-ki-ims (c) 
Si-che’-us Si’-on So-rac’-tes, and Stel-la’-tes Sa:’-chi 
Si’-chem Siph’-moth So-rac’-te Stel’-li-o Sul’-#s us 
Si-cil’-t-a *-nos So-ra’-nus Ste’-na Sul’ar yo, or Sul’ mo-na 
Si-cin’-i-us Si-pon’-tum, Si’-pus |So’-rek Sten’-o-bm’’-4 Sul-pit’ra 
St-ci’-nus *-pai 6 So’-rex Ste-noc’-ra-tes Sul-pit’t-us, or 
Sic’-o-rus Sip’-y-lum, and So-rit’t-a Sten’-tor(d) Sul-pic’> us 
Sic’-u-li ip’-y-lus So’-s1-a (b) Steph’-a-na um-ma’-nus 
Sic’-u-lus Si’-rach So-sib’-i-us Steph’-a-nas Su’-nt-ci 
Sic’y-on7 Si’-rah Sos’-i-cles Steph’-a-nus Su’-nt-des 
Sic’y-0”-ni-a7 i-re’-nes (d) So-sic’-ra-tes Stephen (y) Su’-ni-um 
Sid*-dim Sir’-t-on So-sig’e-nes7 Ster’-o-pe Su’-o-vet’-au-ril’”-i-a 
Si’-de Si’-ris So’-st-i (5) Ster’-o-pes Su’-pe-rum ma”-re 
Si-di’-ro Sir’-+-us (d) Sos’-i-lus (a) Ste-sich’-o-rug Sur 
Sid’-i-ci”-num Sir’-mi-um So-sip’-a-ter Ster-tin’-i-us Su’-ra JE-myl”-i-us 
Si’-don Sis-am’-a-i (a) 4 So’-sis Ste-sag’-o-ras Su-re’-na 
Si-do’-nis Si-sam’-nes So-sis’-tra-tus (a) Stes’i-cle”-a (a Sur-ren’-tum 
¥i-do’-ni-us Sis’-a-pho So’-st-us (5) Ste-sim’-bro-tus So’-rus 
Si’-ga Sis’se-nes Sos’-the-nes Sthen’-e le 


Su’-sa (a) 


Si ye’-um,orSi-ge’-um Si-sen’-na Su’-sa-na (a 


Sos’-tra-tus 
Si-gi’-o-noth 


Sot’-a-des Sthe’-nis Su’-san-chites (c) 
Sig’-ni-a Sis-+gam’-bis, or So’-ta-i 4 Sthe’-no Su-san’-nah (a 
Sig’-0-ves’”-sus Sis-y-gam’-bis So’-ter Sthen’-o-hae’”’-a Su’-si (a) 
Si-gy’-ni, Sig’-u-ne Si-sin’-nes So-te’-ri-a Stil’-be, or Stil’-bi-a Su-si-a -na.(a)urSu’-sig 
Si-gyn’-naw Sis’-o-cos”-tus So-ter’-i-cus Stil’-i-cho Su-sa’-ri-on (a) 
Si-ha Sis’-y-phus So’-this Stil’- Su’-tri-um 
Si’-hon Si-tal’-ces So’-ti-on 3 Stim’-i-con Sy-ag’-rus 
Si’-hor Sith’-ni-des i 


Si’-la, or Sy’-la 


Syb’-a-ris 
Si-la’-na Ju”-li-a 


Si’-thon 


Syb’-a-ri’’-ta (d) 
Si-tho’-ni a Soz’-o men Syb’-o-tas 
Si-la’-nus Sir’t-us 0z’-o-me”-nes Sto’-t-ci (d) Syc’-a-mine (d) 
Sil’-a-ris Sit’-nah Spa’-co Stra’-bo Sy-ce’-ne 

Si’-las Sit’-o-nes Spar’-ta Stra-tar’-chas Sy’-char 
Si-le’-nus Si’-van Spar’-ta-cus Stra’-to, or Stra’-ton Sy-cin’-nus 
Sil’i-cen’'-ses Sme’-nus Spar’-tre, or Spar’-ti |Strat’-o-cles Sy’-e-dra 

Bil’4-us J-tal’-i-cng : i 


Spar-ta’-nj (4) or Strat’-o-ni’’-ce 


Sy e’-lus 
a a tt 
2, 3, 4,5, 6,7. 8, sce Obs. 1, 2, &c., previous to the Key. Ors “-theus in ¢ 
@) Lettersin some situations is liable fo be sounded st8ee Pr 151, ih ied: To fo Be manice: and ew as a 
) 
) 


. lied to one who is by nature temperate. 
+) itis usual to vocalize the 8; or if s1take the corrupted sound, 7 ged d of ph is voca : x 
to make it zhe instead of she. lis iete’a poe aoe 


A 
The & falls int the d ofw, uces the word b 
9 This is an English formative, i _— shorter than it would enn o rea i ace Pan 143. ny 
ae 35 words related to it in the Dictionary, () ore commonly but lesg Correctly Sul’-deg, 


TA 


 — — —nhm— —Oa—reeV——————— nn eee 
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A, a, or ah=A: i or y=b: es=dez: ch=k: ct, st, Tr, &c.—=she: (”) the principal accent. 


Sy-e’-ne, ing ala 
Sy’-e-ne (i t 
y’-e-ne (in va 


Sy’-e-ne”-st-us 
Sy’-en-i” -tes 
Syg’-a-ros 
Sy-le’-a 
Syl’-e-us 
Syl’-la 

Syl’-lis 
Syl’-o-es 
Syl’-o-son 
Syl-ra’-nus 
Syl’-vi-a 
Syl’-vi-us 
Sy’-ma, or Sy’-me 
Sym’-bo-lum 

Sy m’-ma-chus 
Sym-pleg’-a-des 
Sy’-mus 
Syn’-a-gogue (d) 
Syn-cel’-lus 
Sy-ne’-si-us (b) 
Syn’-ge-lus 
Syn’-nas 


Syn’-ti-che 
Syn’-ty-che 
y’-phax 
hil apd -um 
Syr’-a-ces 
Syr’-a-co”-st-a(b) 
Syr’-a-cu”-se 
Syr’-t-a (d) 
Syr’-i-a Ma”-a-cah 
Sy’-rinx 
Syr’-i-on 
Syr’-o Phe”-nix 
Syr’-o Phew ui” -ces 
Syr’-o-phe-nic”1-a 


-Tus 
Sys’-i-yam”’-bis (a) 
Sy-sim’-e-thres 
Sys’-i-nas 
Sy-ne’-ces 

Sy’-thas 


ss 


Ta’-a-nach 
Ta’-a-nach Shi’’-lo 
Ta-au’-tes 


Ta-bel’-li-us 
Tab’-e-ra 
Tab’-i-tha 
Ta’-bor 
‘Tab’-ra-ca 
Tab’-ri mon 
Ta bur’-nus 
Tac’-fa-ri”’-nas 
Ta-champ’-so 
Tach’-mo-nite 


Ta’-chos, or Ta’-chus 


Tac’i-te 7 
Tac’t-tus 7 
Tad’-mor 
Te’ -di-a 
Tw’-na-rus 
Ta’-ni-as 
Ta’-ges 
Ta-go’-ni-us 
Ta’-gus 
Ta’-han 
Ta’-han-ites (c) 


#, 3, 4, 5, 4, 7,8, see Obs. 1, 2, 3, &c., previous to the Key. 
(a) Letters is sometimes liable to be sounded 2: see L153. 
(> it is usual to vocalize the s; or ifs: take the cormmpted sound, 


Ta-haph’-a nes 
Ta-hap’-e-nes 
Ta’-hath 
Tah’-pe-nes 
Tah’-re-a 


Ta-la’-si-us (b) 
Tal’-a-us 
Ta-la’-y-ra 
Tal’-e-tum 
Tal’-i-tha Cu’-mi 
Tal’-mai ® 
Tal’-mon 
Tal’-sas 
Tal-thyb’-+-us 
Ta’-lus 


Tar-quin’-i-i 
Tar-quin’-t-us 
Tar-quir’r-us 
Tar’ qui-tus 
Tar-ra-ci”-na 
Tar-ra-co 
‘2 r-ru’-TI-us 
ar’-sa 


Tar-shi’-si (a) 
Tar’ sé-us 


Var’-tak 


te rnake it zhe instwad of she. 
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Tah’-tim Hod”-shi 


Tar’-sus. or Tar’ sos 


Ta’-TI-us 


Ta’-mah ne”’-sus 
Ta’-mar Tau’-ri-ca 
Tam’-a-rus Tau-ri’-ni 
Ta-ma’-se-a 3 (a) Tau-ris’-ci 
Tam’-e-sis Tau’-ri-um 
Ta’-mos Tau’-ro-min”+4-um 
Tam’-mus Tau’-rus (d) 
Tam’-pi-us Tax’--la 
Tam’-y-ras Tax’-t-lus, or Tax’-i-les 
Tam’-y-ris Tax’--maq” ui lus 
Ta’-nach Ta-yg’e-te 
Tan’-a-gra Ta-yg’e-tus, or 
Tan’-a-grus, or Tan’-|  Ta-yg’e-ta7 
a-ger Te-a’-num 
Tan’-a-is Te’-a-rus 
Tan’-a-quil Te-a’-te-a, Te’-a-te, or 
Tau’-hu-meth Te-ge’-a-te 
Ta’-nis Te’-bah 
Tan-tal’--des Teb’-a-li’-ah 
Tan’-ta-lus Te’-beth 
Ta-nu’-s1-us Ger”’-mi-| Tech-mes’-sa 
nus lech’-na-tis 
Ta’-phath Tec’-ta-mus 
Taph’-e-nes Tec-tos’-a-ges, or 
Ta’-phi-e Tec-tos’-a-gr 
Ta’-phi-us, or Ta’- Te-ge’-a, or Te-ge 
phi-as’-sus Teg’-u-la 
Taph’-nes Teg y-ra7 
Ta “phon Te-haph’-ne-hes 
Tap’-pu-ah Te-hin’-nah 
Tap-rob’-a-ne Te’-i-us 5 
Tap’-sus Te’--um,5 or Te’-os 
Tap’-y-ri Te’-kel 
Ta’-rah Te-ko’-a, or Te-ko’-ah 
Tar’-a-lah Te-ko’-ites (¢) 
Tar’-a-nis Tel’-a-bib 
Ta’-ras Te’-lah 
Tar’-ax-ip”-pus Tel’-a-im 
Tar-bel’-li Tel’-a-mon 
Tar-che’-T1-us Tel’-a-mo-ni” -a-des 
Tar’-chon Te-las’-sar 
Ta’-re-a Tel-chi’-nes 
Ta-ren’-tum, or Ta- | Tel-chin’-i-a 
ren’-tus Tel-chin’+-us 
Tar’-en-ti’-nus Tel’-chis 
Tar’-ne Te’-le-a 
Tar’-pa Te-leb’-o-as 


Te-lel)’-o-2 
Te-leb’-o-es 
Tel’-e-bo” -i-des 
Tel’-e-cles, or 
Tel’-e-chus 
Tel’ -e-cli’’-des 
Te-leg’-o-nus 
Te’-lem 
Te-lem’-a-chus 
Tel’-e-mus 
Tel’-e-phas’”’-sa 
Tel’-e-phus 
Te-le’-st-a (b) (d) 
Te-les’-i-clas 
Tel’-e-sil’”-la 
Tel’-e-sin”-i-cus 
Tel’-e-si”-nus 
Tel’-e-sip’-pus 


Te’-men-i 
Te-me’-ni-um 
Tem’-e-ni’’-tes 
Tem’-e-nus 


Te-ren’-T1-a 
Te’-ren-tT1-a”-nus 
Te-ren’-T1-us 
Te-ren’-tus 
Te’-resh 
Te’-re-us, or Te’- 
reus 6 
Ter-ges’-te, or 
Ter-ges’-tum 
Te’-ri-as 
Ter’+ba”’-zus 
Te-rid’-a-e 4 


Ter-me’-sus 
Ter’-mi-na”’-li-a 
Ter’-mr-na”-lis 
Ter’-mi-nus 
Ter’-mi-sus, or 
Ter-mes’-sus 
Ter-pan’-der 
Terp-sich’-o-re 
Terp-sic’-ra-te 
Ter’-ra-ci’-na 
Ter’-ra-sid”-#us 
Ter’-tT1-a 
Ter’ -ti-us 
Ter-tul’-li-a”-nus 


(ec) This is an English formative. 
(d) See also, or words related to it, in the Distionary. 
(s) The asst two syliables blend theie sounds. 


Ten ty’-ra, (Thrace 


Thar’-shish 
Tha’-st-us, or 
Thra’-s1-us 
Tha’-sos 
Thas’-si 
Tha’-sus 
Thau-man”-T1-as, an 
Than-man’-tis 


The mis’-tocle . 
Them’ -stog”«-nes' 


Digitized by Google 


————— - © 


TH 


TH 


TI 


TO 


TR 


A, a, or ah=d: i or y=b: es=tez: ch=k: ci, si, 11, &.=she: (/\ the principal accent. 


The-oc’-a-uns Thes’-sa-lus Thy-es’-tes Tim’-o-de”-mus To’-bit 
The’-o-cle”’-a Thes’-te Thym’-bra Tim’-o-la”-us To’-chen 
The’-o-cles Thes’-ti-a 3 Thym-bre’-us Ti-mo’-le-on To-gar’-mah 
The’-o-clus Thes-ti’-a-de, and Thym’-bris Ti-mo’-lus To-ga’-ta 
The’-o-clym”-e-nus Thes-ti’-a-des Thym’-bron Ti-mom’-a-chus To’-hu 
The-oc’-ri-tus Thes’-ti-as 3 Thym’-e-le Ti’-mon To’-i 
The-od’-a-mas, or Thes’-ti-us 3 Thy-mi’-a-this Ti-moph’-a-nes To’-la 
‘Thi-od’-a-mas Thes’-tor Thy-moch’-a-res Ti-mo’-the-usj or To’ lad 
The’-o-dec’”-tes Thes’-ty-lis Thy-mee’-tes Ti-mo’-theus © To’-la-ites (c) 
The-od’-o-re’’-tus The’-tis Thy-od’-a-mas Ti-mox’-e*nus Tol’-ba-nes 
The-od’-o-ri’’-tus Tieu’-das § Thy-o’-ne Tin’-gis Tol’-mai ® 
The’-o-do”-ra Theu’-tis, or Teu’- Thy-o’-ne-us Ti’-pha Tol’-mi-des 
The’-o-do”-rus this & Thy’-o-nt-a”-nus LE 63 i To-lo’-sa (a) 
The’-o-do”-st-us Thi’-a Thy’-o-tes Tiph’-y-sa To-lum’-nus 
The-od’-o-ta Thi’-as Thy’-re Ti p’-sah To’-lus 
The’-o-do’’-ti-on # Thim’-bron Thyr’-e-a Ti’-ras To-me’-um 
The-od’-o-tus Tuim’-na-thath Chyr’-e-us Ti’-rath-ites (¢) Tom’-a-rus 
The’-»g-ne”’-tes Thi-od’-a-mas Thyr’-i-on Ti-re’-s1-as (A) Tom’-i-sa 
The og’-nis This’-be (a) Thyr-sag’e-tw 7 Tir’-ha-kah To’-mos, or To’-mis 
The’-om-nes”-tus This’-t-as (a) Thys’-sos Tir’-ha-vah lom’-y-ris 
The’-on This’-o-a (a) Thy’-us Tir’i-a To’-ne-a 
The-on’-o-e Tho-an’-TIl-um Ti'-a-sa (a Tir’-i-ba’’-ses Ton-gil’-li 
lad Tho’-as Tib’-a-re’-ni Tir’4-da’’-tes To-pa’-zos 
The-oph’-a-ne Tho’-e Tib’-bath Ti’-ris To’-phel 
The-oph’-a-nes T ho’-lus Ti-be’-ri-as Ti’-ro To’-phet 
; The’-o-pha’-ni-@ Thom’-as (¢) Tib’-e-ri”-nus Tir’-sha-tha Top’-i-ris, or 
ri The-oph’-i-lus Thom’-o-i Tib’-e-ris ‘Ti-ryn’-thi-a ‘op’-rus 
. The’-o-phras’’-tus Thom’-y-ris Ti-be’-ri-us Ti-ryn’-thus Tor’ -t-ni 
= The’-o-pol”’-e-mus Thon (f/f) Ti-be’-sis Tir’-zah To-ro’-ne 
aed The’-o-pom”-pus Tho’-nis Tib’-ni Ti-se’-um Tor-qua’-ta 
BS The’-o-phy-lac”-tus | 'Tho’-on Ti-bul’-lus Ti sag’-o-ras Tor-qua’-tus 
~ The-o’-ri-us Tho’-o-sa Ti’-bur Ti-sam’-e-nes Tor’-tor 
= The’-o-ti”-mus Tho-o’-tes Ti-bur’-t1-us Ti-san’-drus To’-rus 
mg The-ox’-e-na Tho-ra’-ni-us Ti-bur’-tus Ti-sar’-chus Tor’-y-ne 
‘ The’-ox-e”-ni-a Tho’-rax Tich’-i-us Tish’-bite ‘of 
” The’-ox-e”’-ni-us Tho’-ri-a Tic’i-da7 Ti-si’-a-rus (a) Tox’-a-rid” 4-0 
bs The’-ra Thor’-nax Ti-ci’-nus Tis’t-as Tox’-e-us 
The-ram’-bus Thor’-sus Ti’-dal Ti-siph’-o-ne Tox-ic’-ra-te 
xe The-ram’ e-nes Tho’-us Tid’--us Ti-siph’-o-nus Tra’-be-a — 
39 The-rap’-ne, or Thra’-ce Ti-es’-sa Tis-sam’-e-nus Trach’-a-lus 
Te-rap’-ne Thra’-ces Ti-fa’-ta Tis’-sa-pher’’-nes Tra’-chas 
¥8 The’-ras Thra’-c1-a Ti-fer’-num Ti-tw’-a Tra-chi’-ni-a ® 
“st The-rip’-pt-das Thra’-ci-dx 2 Tig’-a-sis Ti’-tan, Ti-ta’-nus Trach’-o-ni*-tis 
a Ther’-t-tas Thra’-cis Tig’el-li’-nus 7 lit’-a-na Tra’-gus 
" Ther’-ma Thra’-se-as, (Greek | Ti-gel’-li-us Ti-ta’-nes Tra’ Jan-op”elle 
‘b Ther’-me-leth name ) Tig’-lath Pi-le’-ser | Ti-ta’-ni-a Tra-ja’-nus 
“4 ‘Ther-mo’-don Thra se’-as,(Script.) | 'Ti-gra’-nes Ti-tan’-i-des Tral’-les 
53 Ther-mop’-y-la Thra-sid’-e-us Tig’-ran-o-cer’”-ta Ti-ta’-nus, (a giant) | Trans’-tib-er-i”-na 
a ‘Ther’ -mus Thra’-st-us Ti’-gres Tit’-a-nus, (a river) |Tra-pe’-zus 
The-rod’-a-mas Thra’-so (d) Ti’-gris Tit’-a-re”’-s1-us (b) Tra-sul’-lus 
' The’-rou Thras’-y-bu”-lus Tig’-u-ri”-ni Tit’-e-nus Tre-ba’-r1-us 
Ther-pan’-der Thras’-y-da”’ -us Tik’-vah Tith’-e-nid”-i-a Tre-bel’-li-a’”’-nus 
T her-san’-der Thra-syl’-lus Pik’-vath Ti-tho’-nus Tre-bel’-li-e”-nus 
Ther-sil’-o-chus Thra-sym’-a-chus Til’-a-tw”-i Ti-thraus’-tes Tre-bel’-li-us 
Ther-sip’-pus Thras’-y-me’’-les Ti’-lon Ti-thrau’-tes Treb’-i-a 
Ther-si’-tes Thras’-y-me”-nes Ti-mex’-a Tirta Treb’-i-us 
Thes-bi’-tes Thras’+y-me”-nus Ti-me’-us rir’t-a”-na Tre-bo’-ni-a 
a ‘The-se’-i-de Thre-ic’1-us Ti-mag’e-nes 7 Tit’r-a”’-nus Tre-bo’-ni-us 
" The-se’-is Thre-is’-sa Ti-mayg’-o-ras Tit’t-i Treb’-n-la 
The’-se-us, 9 or Threp-sip’-pas Ti-man’-dra Ti-tin’-i-us Tre’-rus 
The’-seus & Thri am’-bus Ti-man’-dri-des Tit’1-us Trev’-e-ri 
The-si’-dwa Thro’-ni-um Ti-man’-thes Ti-tor’-mus Tri-a’-ri-a 
The-si’-des Thry’-on Ti-mar’-chus Ti-tu’-ri-us Tri-a’-ri-us 
Thes-moph’-o-ra (a) |Thry’ us Tim’-a-re’-ta ri’-tus Tri-bal’-li 
Thes’-mo-phor’-i-a (a)| Thu-cyd’-i-des Ti-ma’-si-on 3 (a) Tit’-y-rus Trib’-o-ci 
Thes-moth’-e-te (a) | Thu-is’-to Tim’-a-sith’-e-us Tit’-y-us Tri-bu’-ni 
Thes’-pia Thuw’-le Ti-ma’-vus Ti’-van Tric’-as-ti”’-ni 
Thes-pi’-a-de Thum’-mim Ti-me’-lus Ti'-za Tric’-cwe 
Thes-pi’-a-des Thu’-ri-w, or Ti-me’-s1-us (b) Ti’-zite (c) Tri-cla’-ri-a 
Thes’-pi-w, Thu’-ri-um Tim’-na Tle-pol’-e-mus Tri-cre’-na 
Thes’-pis Thu-ri’-nus Tim’-nath ‘Tma’-rus 8 Tri’-e-ter”-4-ca 
Thes’-pi-us, or Thus’-ci-a Tim’-na-thah [mo’-lus 8 Trif’-o-li”-nus 
Thes’-ti-us Thy’-a Tim’-nath He”-res l'o’-ah Tri-nae’-ri-a, o1 
Thes-pro’-r1-a Thy’-a-des Tim’-nath Se’’-rah To’-a-nah Tri’-na-cris 
Thes-pro’-tus Chy’-am-is Tim’-nite (c) Tob Tri’-no-ban” -tes 
Thes-sa’-li-a Thy’-a-na Ti-moch’-a-ris To-bi’-ah Tri’-o-ca”’-la 
Thes-sa’-li-on Thy ’-a-ti’-ra Tim’-o-cle”-a To-bi’-as Tri’-o-cla 
Thes’-sa-li’-o-tis Thy-bar’-ni Ti-moc’-ra tes To’-bi el Tri’-o-pas, or 
Thes’-sa-lo-ni’’-ca Thy--s’-ta Ti-moe’-re-on To-bi’-jah Tri’-ops 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, see Obs. 1,2, 3, &c., 
(a) Letter s in some situations is 


see Prin. 15 


Fi 
(0) It ic usual to vocalize the s 
to make it zhe instead of she 


‘e) ‘This ts an English formative 


(4) See also or words related to it, in tae Dictionary. 
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ious to the Key. 
able to be 


> or if st take the corrupted sound, 


) Asan E pronounced 
(h) Milton (Paradise Lost. b. iii. 1. 36) reduces it to 
lIzbles, pronouncing it Ti’-re-¢ as, 


¢) Thsounded as T : see Prin. 168, 
sounded £; S Milton (Comus, line 676) 


to lengthen the sound of the o. 


lish word, Thrace is 


Digitized by G OOS le 


aces a final mute ¢ to this name 
in one sy|lablo. 
three 


TU 


-_ 


UR 


VE 


VE 


vo 


A, a, or ah=d: i or y=d: es=tez: ch=k: c1, st, T1, &c.=she: (”) the principal accent. 


Tri-phyl-i-a Ty’-a Ur’-ba-ne Ve-la’-ni-us Vetu’-r-a 
Tri-phil’-lis Tt -a- he” -us, (adj.) Ur-bic’-wa Ve'-li-a Ve-tu’-ri-us 
Tri-phil’-us Ty’a ni”-tis Ur’-bi-cus Vel’-i-ca Ve'-tus 
Trip’-o-lis (d) Ty-be’-ri-as ‘ori Ve-li’-na Vi-bid’+-a 
Trip-tol’-e-mus Ty’-bris U’-ri-a Ve-li’-num Vi-bid’+-us 
Triq’-ue-tra Ty’-bur U-ri’-ah Ve’-li-o-cas”-si Vib’+-us 
Tris’-me- -gis”-tus (a) |Ty’-che U-ri’-as Vel’4-ter’ -ne Vi’-bo 
Trit’--u % Tych’-+-us U’-ri-el Ve-li’-tre Vib’-u-le”-nus 
‘Trit’-o-ge-ni"-a Tych’-+4-cus U-ri’-jah Vel’-la-ri Vi-bul’-li-us 
Tri’-ton (d) Ty’-de U’-rim Vel’-le-da Vi'-ca Po”-ta 
Tri-to’-nis Ty’ -de-us, or U’-ri-tes Vel-le’--us Vi-cen’-ta, or 
Tri-ven’-tum -deus ® Ur-sid’-i-us Ve-lo’-ct-us, or Vi-ce-r1-a 
Triv’i-a Ty-di’-des Us’-ca-na Ve-lo’-ni-us Vi-cel’-li-as 
Triv’-i-@ an’-trum -e’-nis U-sip’-e-tes, or Ve-na’-frum Vic’-tor 
Triv’-é-@ lu”-cus Tym’-ber U-sip’-t-ci Ven’-e-di Vieto’-ti-s 
Tri-vi’-cum Ty-mo’-lus Us-ti’-ca Ven’-e-li Vic-to’-ri-us 
Tri-um’-vi-ri(d) Tym-pa’-ni-a U’-tha-i 4 Ven’-e-ti Vic’-to-ri”-na 
Tro’-a Tym-phe’-i U’-thi Ve-ne’-T1-a Vic’to-ri”-nus 
Tro’-as Ty layla U’-tens Ven’-e-tus Vic-tum’-vi-e 
Troch’-o-is Tyn’-da-ris U’-ti-ca Ve-nil’-i-a Vi-en’-na 
Troe-2e’-ne Tyn’-da-rus Ux’-el-lo-du”-num Ve-no’-ni-us Vi-gel’-h-us 
Trog’t-lus 7 Tyn’-ni-chus Ux’-t-i (e) \en-tid’-i-us il’-li-a 
Tro-g ro Sak Ty-pha’-us, or Ux-is’-a-ma Ven’-ti Vil’-li-us 
bal ie i om-pe”-i- Ty-plia’-os U’-za-i ¢ Ven’-u-le”--us 5 Vim’-i-na”-lis 
Ty-pho’-e-us, (adj.) | U’-zal Ven’-u-lus Vin-cen’ tr-us 
Tro-gyl’-léum Ty’-phon U’-zi-ta Ve’-nus (4) Vin’-cr-us 
Tro’-t-lus Ty’-ran-ni”-on Ur’-za Ve-nu’-si-«, or Vin-da’-li-us 
Tro’-ja Ty-ran’-nus Uz’-zah Ve-nu’-st-um (6) ‘| Vin-del’--ci 
Trom’-en-ti’-na Ty’-ras, or Ty’-ra Uz’-zen She”-rah Ve-ra’-gri Viu’-de-mi-a”-toa 
Troph’-i-mus Tyre ( >) Uz’-zi Ve-ra’-ni-a Vin’-dex Ju”-li-us 
Tro-pho’-ut-us Ty’-res Uz-zi’-ah Ve-ra’-nt-us lus 
Tros Tyr-t-i Uz-zi’-el Ver-big’e-nus Vin’-do-nis”-sa 
Tros’-su-lus Ty-ri’-o-tes Uz-zi’ el-ites (c) Ver-cel’-le Vi-nic’1-us 
Trot’-1-lum Ty’-ro Ver’-cin-get”-o-rix Vi-nid’-i-us 
Tru-en’-tum, or Ty-rog’-ly-phus V. Ver-e’-na Vin’-+-us 
Tru’-en-ti”-pum Ty’-ros Ver-gil’-a Vin’-ni-us 
Try-phe’-na Tyr-rhe’-t-dwe Vac-ca’-i Ver-gas’-il-iau”-nus | Vip-sa’-ni-a 
Tryph‘-e-rus Tyr-rhe’-i-des Ve-cu’-na Ver-gel’-lus Vir’-bi-us 
Try »h’-i-o-lo”’-rus Tyr-rhe’-ni Va‘-ga Ver-gil’+-m Vir-gil’ <-us 
Try. -phon Tyr-the’-num Vag’e-dru”-sa7 (a) | Ver-gin’+-us Vir-giu’-i-a 
Try-pho’-sa Tyr-rhe’-nus Va-gel’- -li-us Ver-gi-um Vir-gin’-i-us’ 
Tu’-bal Tyr-rhe-us Va-ge’-ni Ver-go’-bre-tus Vir’+-a”-thus 
Tu’-bal Ca”-in Tyr-rhi’-de Va-jez’-a-tha Ver’+-tas (d) Vir’-i-dom”-a-rus 
Tu’-be-ro Tyr’-sis Va'4a Ver’-o-doe”-TI-us Vi-rip’-la-ca 
Tu-bi’-e-m Tyr-ta’-us Va’-lens Ver’-o-man”-du-i Vir’-ro 
Tuc’-c1-a Ty’ -+rus, or Ty’-ros_ | Va-leu’-t1-a Ve-ro’-na Vir’-tus 
Tu’-ci-a Tys’t-as Val’-en-tin’-i-a” nus | Ve-ro’-nes Vi-sel’-lt-us 
Tu’-der,orTu-der’-tI1-a Va-le’-1i-a Ver’-o-ni”-ca Vi-sel’-lus 
Tu’-dita”-nus U. Va-le’-ri-a”-nus Ver’-re-gi’-num Vi-tel’-léa 
Tu’-dri Va-le’-ri-us Ver’-res Vi-tel’-li-us 
Tu-yi’-ni, or T u-ge’-ai) U-1i-i Val’-e-rus Ver-ri’-tus Vir’t-a 
Tu’-gu-ri’-nus U’-eal Val’-gi-us Ver’-ri-us Vit’-ri-cus 
Tu-is’-to U-cal’-e-gon Van-da’-li-i (d) Ver-ru’-go Vi-tru’-vi-us 
Tu-lin’-gi 0’-cu-bis Van-gi’-o-nes Ver’-ti-co Vit’-u-la 
Tul’-la U*-el . Va-ni’-ah Ver’-ti-cor’-di-a Vo-co’-ni-a 
Tul’-lia U’-fens Van’-ni-us Ver-tis’-cus Vo-co’-ni-us 
Tul-li’-o-la U’-fen-ti”-na Va-ra’-nes Ver-tum’-nus Vo-con’-TI-a 
Tul’-li-us U’-la-i 4 Var-d2’-i Ver-u-la”-nus Vog’e-sus 7 
Tu-ne’-ta, or Ta’-nis | U’-lam Var’-gu-la Ve’-rus Vol’-a-gin”-i-us 
Tun’-gri Ul’-la Va’-rt-a Ves’-bi-ns, (a) or Vo la’-na 
Tu-ra’-ni-us Ul’-pi-a’”’-nus Va-ri’-ni Ve-su’-bi-us Vo-lan’-dum 
Tur’-bo Ul-10%-nt-a Va-ris’-ti Ves’-ci-a”’-num 3 Vo’-la-ter’-ra 
Tur -de-ta”-ui U’-ln-brae ‘a’rbeus Ves’-pa Vol’-cw, or Vol’-gm 
Tu-re’-sis U-lys’-ses Var’-ru Ves-pa’-st-a”’-nus vs o-log’e-ses - 
Tu-ri’-ni Um’-ber Va’-rus Ves’-cu-la”-ri-us Vo-log’e-sus 7 
Tu’-ri-us Um’-bra Vas-co’-nes Ves’-e-ris Vol’-scens 
‘Tur’-nus Um’-bri-a Vash’-ni Ve-se’-vi-us, or Vol’-sci, or Vol’-ci 
Tu’-ro-nes Um-brig’i-us 7 Vash’-ti Ve-se’-vus Vol-sin’i-am 
Tu-ro’-ni-a Um’-bro Vat’-t-ca”’-nus Ves’-ta Vol-tin’i-a 
Tur’-pi-o Um’-mah Va-tin’-i-us Ves-ta’-les Vo’-lu-ba 
Tu-rul’-li-us Un’-ca Vat’-ie’-nus Ves-ta’-li-a Vo-lum’-ne Fa”-nua 
Tus-ca’-ni-a, and Un’-cha Vec’-r1-us Ves-tic’1-us Vo-lum’-ni-a 
Tus’-ci-a 3 Un’-de-cem”- vi-ri Ve'-~li-us Pol”-lio Ves-til’ i-us Vo-lum’-nus 
Tus’-ci U-nel -li Ve-ge’-T1-us Ves’-til-la Vo-lum’-ni-us 
Tus’-cu-la”-num Un’-ni Ve’-i-a5 Ves-ti’-ni Vo-lup’-tas, and 
Tus’-cu-lum Unx’-t-a (e) Ve’-t-a’’-nus 5 Ves-ti’-nus Vo-lu’-pi-a 
Tus’-cus U’-phaz Ve’-t-en’’-tes 5 Ves’-u-lus Vol’-u-se”-nus 
Tu’-ta U- “phar’-sin Ve’-i-en’”’-to 5 Ve-su’-vi-us Vo-lu’-st-a”-nus 
Tu’-tI-a U-ra’-ni-a Ve’-i-is Vet’-ti-us 8 Vo-lu’-st-us 
Tu’-ti-cum U-ra’-nt-i, or U’-ri-i | Vej’-o-vis Vet-to’-1es Vol’-u-sus 
Tu’-tor U’-ra-nus (d) Ve-la’-brum Vet’ n-le”’-nia Vo’-lux 
p Ay pdredng btn ckagp a peng heres areata dh Key. e) This is an Enylish formative. 
S drgged 8 in some situations is liable to be sounder! z ; see I’r_ 151. i") Sce also, or words related to it, in the Dictionary. 
5) It is usual to vocalize the s; or if 51 take the currup.ed sound, ¢) Unsia is equivalent to Ungk’-e1-a, and Uxiite Uck-era 


to make it zhe ins:ead of she. 
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XE ZA ZE ZI ZY 
A, a, or ah=d:: t or y=é: es=tez: ch=k: ct, s1, 71, &c—she: (”) the principal accent. 
Vo-ma’-nus Xerx’-es Za’-rah Ze’-phath Zi-my’-ri 
Vo-no’-nes Xeu’-xes © Zar’-a-i”-as Zep ’-a-thah Zin 
Voph’-si Xu’-thus Za’-rax Ze’-phi, or Ze’-pho =‘ { Zi’-na 
Vo-pis’-cus Xy’-chus Zar’-bi-e”-nus Ze’-phon Zi-ob’-e-ris 
Vo-ra’-nus Xyn’-i-as Za’-re-ah Z/-phon-ites (c) Zi’-on, or Si’-on 
Vo’-tr-e”’-nus Xyn’-o-ich”-i-a Za’-re-ath-ites (c) Ze-phyr’4-i Zi’-or 
Vil’-ca-na”-li-a Xys’-tus (d) Za’-red Ze-phyr’-i-um Zi-pw’ -tes 
Vul-ca’-ni Zar’-e-phath Zeph’-y-rus (d) Zip 
Vul-ca’-ni-us Z,. Zar’-e-tan Zeph’-y-rum Zi’-phah 
Vul-ca’-nus Za’-reth Sha”-har r Ziph’--on 
Val-ca’-tT1-us Za’-a-na”’-im Zar’-hites (c) Ze’-rah Ziph’-ites (¢) 
Vul-si-num Za’-a-man Zar’-i-as”-pes Zeer -a-hi”’-ah Zi’-phron 
Vul’-so Za’-a-nan”-nim Zav'te-nah Zer’-a-i’"-a Zip’-por ~ 
Vaul’-tu-ra Za’-a-van Zar’-than Ze’-rau & Zip-po’- 
Val’-tu-re”-i-us 9 ’-bad Za’-thes Ze’-red Zith’-ri_ 
\ al-tu’-ri-us Zab’-a-de”’-ans (c) Zath’-o-e Zer’-e-la Zi 
Vul-tur’-num Zab’-a-dai”’-as © Za-thu’-i Ler’-e-dah 7V-2a 
Vul-tur’-nus Zab’-bai © Zath’-thu (e) Ze-red’-a-thah Zi’-zah 
Zab’-a-thus Zat’-tu Zer’-e-rath Zmil’-a-ces 
>. S Zab-de’-us ’-van Ze’-resh Zo’-an 
Zab’-di Za’-1a Ze’-reth Zo’ 
Xa’-gus Zab’-di-ce”-ne Zeb’-a-di’’-ah Le’ -ri Zo-ba, or Zo’-vah 
Xan’-the Zab’-di-el Ze’-bah Ze’-ror Zo-be’-bah, 
Xan’-thi Za-bi’-na Ze-ba’-im Ze-ru’-ah Zo’-har 
Xan’-thi-a Za-bir’-na Zeb’-e-<iee Ze-rub’-ba-bel Zo’-he-leth 
Xan’-thi-ca Za’-bud Ze-bi’-na Zer’-u-i”-ah Zo’-i-lus 
Xan’-thi-cus Zab’-u-lon Ze-bo’-im Zer-vi'-ah Zo-ip’-pus 
Xan-thip’-pe Zab’-u-lus Ze-bu’-da Ze-ryn’-thus Zo’-na 
Xan-hip’-pus Zac’-ca-i * Ze’-bul Ze’-tham Zon’-a-ras 
Xan’-tho Zac’-cur Zeb’-u-lon Ze’-than Z’-peth 
Xan’-tho-pu”-lus Zac’-ati”-ah Zeb’-u-lon-ites (c) Ze’-thar Zo’-phah 
Xan’-thus Za’-cher Zech’-a-ri’-ah Ze’-thes, or Ze’-tus | Zo’-phai & 
Xan’-ti-cles Zac-che’-us Ze’~lad Zeu’-gi-ta”-na © Zo’-phar 
Xan-tip’-pe Za-cyn’-thus Zed’-e-ki”’-ah Zeug’-ma ® Zo’-phim 
Xan-tip’-pus Za’-dok Ze’-eb -us Zoph’-o-rus 
Xe-nag’-o-ras Za gre’-us Ze’-la, or Ze’-li-a Zeux-id’-a-mus ® Zo-pyr’-i-o 
Xe-nar’-chus Za’-grus Ze’- Zeux’-i-das ® Zo-pyr’-t-on 
Xen’-a-res Za’-ham Ze’-lek Zeux-ip’- 6 Zop’-y-rus 
Xe’-ne-as Za’-in Ze’ -les Zeux’-is 1 
Xen’-e-tus Za’-laph Ze-lo’-phe-ad Zeux’-o & Zo’-rath-ites (c) 
Xe’-ne-us Zal’-a-tes Ze-lo’-tes Zi’-a Zo’-re-ah 
Xe’-ni-a (d) Za-leu’-cus ® Ze-lot’-y-pe Zi’-ba Zo’-rites (c) 
Xe-ni’-a~des Zal’-mon Ze’-lus Zib’-e-on Zor’-o-as’’-ter 
Xe’-ni-us Zal-mo’-nah Zel’-zah Zib’--on Zo-rob’-a-bel 
Xen’-o-cle”-a Zal-mun’-nah Zem’-a-ra”’-im Zich’-ri Zos’-i-mus 
Xen’-o-cles Za’-ma, or Zag’-ma | Zem’-a-rite (¢) Zid’-dim Zos’-i-ne 
Xen’-o-cli”-des Zam’-bis e-mi’-ra Zid-ki’. Zos-te’-ri-a 
Xe-noe’-ra-tes Zam’ -bri Ze’-nan Zi’-don, or Si’-don Zo-thraus’-tes ® 
Xe-nod’-a-mus Za’-me-is Ze’-nas Zi-do’-ni-ans (c) Zu’-ar 
Xe-nod’-i-ce Za-mol’-xis Ze’-no Zif Zuph 
Xe-nod’-o-chus Zam-zum’-mims (c) |Ze-no’-bt-a ZLi-gi’-ra Zur 
Xen’-o-do”-rus Zan’-cle Zen’ o-cles Z’-ha Zw 1+-el 
Xe-nod’-o-tus Za-no’-ah Zen’-o-cli’’-des Zik’-lag Zu’-ri-shadl’”’-da-1 4 
Xe-noph’-a-nes Zan’-the-nes Zen’-o-do”-rus Zil’-+-a, or Ze’-lis Zu’-zims (c) 
Xe-noph’-i-lus Zan’-thi-cles Zen’-o-do”-T1-a Zil’-lah Zy-gan’-tes 
Xen’-o-phon Zaph’-nath-pa’-a-ne”- | Ze-nod’-o-tus Zil’-pah Zy-ge’-na 
Xen’-o-phon-ti”-us ah Ze-noth’-e-mis Zil’-thai & ZLy’-gi-a 
Xen’-o-pi-thi”-a Za’-phon Ze-noph’ -a-nes Zim’-mah Zy-gom’-a-la 
Xer’-o-pha”-gi-a Za’-va Ze-or -im Zim’-ram, or Zim’-ran Zy-gop’-o-lis 
Xe-rol’-y-be |Zar’-a-ces Zeph’-a-ni’-ah Zim’-ri Zy-gri’-tee 
2,3, 4, 5,6, 7,8, see Obs. 1, 2,3, &c, to the Key. 


a) Letter sin some situations is liable to be sounded z : see Pr, 151. 
) It is usual to vocalize the pied sound, 


to make it she 


8; orif sttake tne corru 
of she. 


or words rvlated to it, in the Dictionary. 
soul 


¢) This is an English fermative. 
§ See also, 
| ¢) The double th have but one 


CONTRACTIONS OF ROMAN PRENOMINA. 


A. Au’-lus. 

Ap. or App. Ap/-pi-us. 
C. Ca’-i-us. 

Cn. Cne’-us. 

D Dec’i-mus. 

K. Ka’-so, or Ca’-so. 
L. Lu’-ci-us. 

Mam. Ma-mer’-cus. 
M. Mar’-cus. 
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M’. Ma’-ni-us. 


Ti. or T, Ti-be’ seus, 
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APPENDIX 


ON THR PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN NAMES IN ENGLISH DISCOURSE 


The Dictionary, beside the pronunciation of purely English words, gives that of such 


foreign terms as are 


rtially naturalized ;—ancient proper names have their provanciation 


indicated in the previous Key ;—and in this very brief Arpennrx, in order to complete the 
purpose of the whole work, some suggestions will be offered as to the manner of prunouncing 
nodern names of places and persons, which, from their foreign or unusual spelling, may seem 
lifficult to be brought into the oral texture of our language. 


In all languages, proper names are subject, 
auch more than common names, to a corrupt 
1 idiomatic pronunciation. This may be seen, 
rith regard to ouR owN LANGuaGs, by a few 
xamples given ina note (167) at page xxxiv of 
he Puincipies. Such a pronunciation evi- 
ently belongs only to the circle in which the 
‘ersons or places are well known, and would 
1 most instances not be proper out of it, nor 
e fit for adoption when brought among the 
ubjects of discourse in a foreign language. 
o with regard to foreign names used in our 
inguage, any attempts at idiomatic accuracy 
‘rould not only in most instances be without 
necess, but, even if successful, would be im- 
‘roper; for our object is to be understood by 
snglish people, and a pronunciation fitted for 
‘Nglish ears is therefore indispensable; though, 
n the other hand, it ought not to be so en- 
rely English as to remove every trace of 
ationality. 

With regard to proper names in ANalo- 
.MERICAN usage, there does not seem to be any 
eculiar nationality requiring attention in an 
‘nglish speaker. The following, and many 
ke them, however transatlantic as whole 
‘ords, are yet pronounced with English sounds 
sto their component syllables ;—for instance, 
-‘on-nec’-ti-cut; Ken-tucl-ky; Mas”-sa-chus’- 
*s; (ch as tch ;) Mis’-sis-sip”-pi; Ni-ag’-a-ra*; 
+hi'-o ; Pis-cat’-a-way ; Sus’-que-han’-nah ; 
-¢c., in which we have only to give the natural 
spwers to the letters, and the words will be 
‘Istly sounded. With regard to the seat of 
keent there is much diversity of practice 
mong the Americans, as there is among our- 
tives, except in the district of each place 
bspectively; and an English speaker cannot 

quite wrong who places the accent where it 
ems most naturally to fall. 
T Our mode of proceeding with respect to the 
Txitic piaLects that we meet with at home, 
ill confirm the general principle suggested 


for the pronunci ition of all foseign names. 
It is eyident from their various aspect to the 
eye, that Garuic, Ersz, Wetsx, and Cornisn 
names have their peculiar characteristics, and 
if we go to the places we shall generally find a 
peculiar. characteristic pronunciation; but 
this pronunciation is improper for general use. 
The Celtic aspiration with which Lock or Louyh 
terminates is properly changed by us into k. 


There is no peculiar difficulty in such names 


as For’-res ; Mon-trose’; Kir-ka!/-dv; In’-ver- 
loch’-vy; (ch as k;) In’-ner-ky’-then, Clac-man’- 
nan; Dun-sin’-nane; though the different accent 
which Shakspeare gives to this last word,— 
namely, Dun/-sin-nane, is a proof that a fixed 
seat of accent must not always be looked for. 
Even family names are often pronounced dif- 
ferently in Scotland and in England: thus, 
they say For’-bes in the former, but in England 
we pronounce it in one syllable. The Helb/- 
ri-des we pronounce as a Latin word. Crossing 
the channel, there will be very little to say on 
the pronunciation of Irn1sn names. The letters 
gh’ after a vowel are always silent in our mode 
uf sounding; as in Ar-magh, Fer-man’-agh, 
and the family name Ke-ogh; while in other 
situations the g only is sounded; as in Mon/-a- 
ghan, Don’-na-ghue. The accent often tends 
to the last syllable in Irish names, as in Ty- 
rone’, Con-naught’; but this tendency yields 
to our own habits when the words become 
familias ; as for instance the last word, which 
in English use has shifted its accent to the 
first syllable. Returning to the British shore, 
it is only necessary to say of Wx18H names, 
that L/ go with us only for a single ?, and that 
w, occupying a situation where it must be 
sounded as a vowel, is equivalent to u or dd. 
The Conwis names are frequently of some 
length, as Per’-a mar’-wo-thal; and, being 
shorter, often have their accent on the last 
syllable, as Pen-zance’ ; but they offer nothing 
further for remark 


* Goldsmith (Traveller) accents the penultimate. 
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__. Our next observations may be applied to | out an effort; A}. 
those lanzuages whose original stock is Latin, 
—- namely, Iratian, Spanisu, Portuauesg, and 
Frencu. But, for almost all that is necessary 
to be said on these, the inspector is referred 
to 170, (page XXXv,) among the principles pre- 
fixed to the Dictionary. Universally it may be 
Faid down as a rule, that the sounds of the 
Single vowels in all languages but English, 
are I, d: 2, a, (viz. e:) 3, e, (viz. ¢:) 4,5: 
and 5,0, (viz. «.) There are modifications of 
these, and particularly in French, as is pointed 
out in the instructions furnished in the Prin- 
ciples; (Prin. 170;) but an adherence to 
the rule, generally, will be sufficient fur all 
-COMmon purposes. With Tespect to the con- 
son ants, their sound (stil. speaking generally) 
ia thesame in all European languages, and little 
hazard will be incurred by adhering in this 
respect to English custom. Among the excep- 
tions is the ¢h, which on the continent is usually 


bu-querque, (al’-hoo-ker 
Zu’-ma-la-car’-re-gui, offer no greater dij 
culty than we meet with in some Eneli 
words; and the same may be observe! 
Cien’-fue’-gos, ( se’-en-fwe/-gos ;) Cav'-an-i 
les ; Bad’-a-jos; Buenos-Ayras, (bovén!-os-a: 
réss ;) Ri’-o-Ja-nei-ro, (re’-6-jd-nay’/- 5 3) Gi 


a/-na, (gwé-&W-ndh;) Chilli (the ch sounded 
in Chill;) and Qui’-to, (ké’-td.) 

The Tevronic languayes have, like our ow 
a Gothic parentage, and to the present d. 
have, with ours, an equal relationship to Ic 
landic, which is the living representati 
of the common parent. It might be thougt 
therefore, that we ought to find little difticul 
in Pronouacing German hames, which hay 
however, a furmidable appearance to the ey 
from the number of consonants that frequent 
seem uncombinable. But many of these con 
binations have single sounds, as veh, a trizrap 
merely equivalent to sh in English; whale « 
others, if the combination ig dificult, one <¢ 
the sounds may be dropped, or may fall ine 
its kindred sound, as f into 


like. Chin German has various sounds, by 


sounded as ¢ simply: thus the French famil 
name Sertholiet, is sounded Bare’-tol-lay’ 
X is often sounded as s or cz, as in Aix-la 
Chapelle, (ace/-la-sha-pel”.) The French nasal 
sound of n, it is sometimes proper to retain, as 
in Nantes, (nongt,) the Simplon, (sang’-plong.) 
and sometimes to sink, asin Lyons, Or-leans’; 
which two words and many others easily 
receive a purely English Pronunciation, It 


» it may always have thi. 
sound.—namely, k, when 


pronounced in English, 
in English at the beginning of words; but 


call gongt, and others (less affected in their 
habits) pronounce Guént. Similar remarks 
apply to Caen, (the place in Normandy,) which 
some call Ciing, and others Ca/-&n, The last 
syllable in Elbeuf has its diphthong sounded 
with a medium between the English x in buff 
and the oo in roof, In La Saone (the river ) 
the ao have the sound of long 0, and so have 
the eaux in Bourdeaux 3 while in Bruxelles 
(Brussels) the x is sounded as s. In Bou- 

me the concluding sounds are those of oin, 
with a sound as of y consonant added. With 
regard to Italian words they are for the most 
part susceptible of an English pronunciation, 
—Med’-i-ci, and A-jac’-cio, (a-jas’-se-o,) for in- 
stance, are as proper! Y pronounced with the Eng- 
lish sounds of the consonants (not the vowely 
asin the Italian way Med’-e-che. and A-yatch’-o, 
In Ben'ti-vo"gl-io (-vOle’- ; 
fs it is in similar situations elsewhere: in 
Mach‘ia-velli, the A keeps the chard, as it does 
the ¢g in Malpi’-ghi, (-pe'-ghe:) in Guicciar- 
dini (Rwitch’-ar-de”-ne) the w is sounded as in 


to lengthen the vowel, an office which we 
likewise assiyn to it in e few cases in English. 
In German they sound W as V, and J as Y; 
which ought not to be done in the Enytish 
Pronunciation of names, becaus 


vowels, 
when they stand singly, they should have 


the sounds which, as already stated, prevail 
§enerally on the continent. Of the diphthongs 
nglish ow; e 
* 0€ must have a sound difij. 
cult to be explained on, paper; but it may be 
conceived in the name Goethe, by supposing 

ur’et-tay pronounced in two syllables withonet 


which is inserted merely 
to keep the u in the sound we ar 


efore a consonant ; thus 
managed, the sound in the first syllable will 
be nearly the same as in the French word Seu. 


speech such names ax 
Wrelund, (we’-land;) Mosheim, (moz!-hin - 
Gesner, (Gués'-ner 3) Schwartzenburg, (shwart'- 
zén burg ;) Lichtenstein, (lick’-tén-sting ;) s 
derhausen, (s6n’-der-how’-«n 3) Stahl, (sti 
Hohenlohe, (ho”-hén-16’-h.4 3) &c. 

Dutcu names come under the general sc.1;.7 
of the foregoing remarks, though with soii.« 
little differences, as may be observed in /)- 
Ruy‘ter, (dé-106’-ter ;) Zuy-der-zee, (z00'-. 


situations in which they can hardly fail ty 

ave proper sounds: The u in Pam'pelu’-na, 

Es'tremadu’ a ., is Pronounced 6 almost with- 
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gec”;) Helvoet-sluys, (hél’-véd-slids” ;) Dor- 
drecht, (dor’-dréckt, gencrally contracted to 
dort;) &c. 

Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian continue 
to present the general characterstics of this 
family of languages ; as may be instanced by 
such names as darhuys, (ar-hoos;) Suhm, 
(sd0m ;) Miebshr, (ne’-boor ;) Schimmel/mann, 
(shim/-mél-man ;) Maelstrom, (the a as in 
father ;) Ta-vas’chus, (ch hard ;) Trol-he(-ta; 
Klin'-genat-ier"-na, (g hard, and the ¢ in the 
penultimate liquid or like y;) &c. 

The other languages of the North and 
North-eastern parts of Eur »pe are of the Sla- 
vonic stock, and the Russians boast that theirs 
is an improved dialect. Their alphabet con- 
tains thirty-four letters, comprising in the 
number the Greek characters, though much 
altered in form. These letters, so different 
from those used by the other nations of 
Europe, when they come to be denoted by 


: signs deemed equivalent, give rise to consider- 


—-. & - 


. + 


able diversities of spelling. Thus for Bast’. 
des, we have Basifovitch, and Basifowitz ; and 
for the name of Catherine’s general, the devas- 
tator of Poland, we have Souvor’off, Suwar’roff, 
and Swwar’row. The fact is, we generally get 
Russian names through the medium of the 
Germans, who spell them for their own pro- 
nunciation. Hence, with respect to Russian 
names, the hints for German names may suf- 
fice, except that the ck, which we may al- 
lowably make hard in the latter, should be 


heard as the English chin Russian names; for 


7. fo! 


a tad ped ph ol ped ag? oO, ee | 


instance in Chich’agoff, which sound will not 


be different if a s precede as in Teher'niguf. 
After these remarks, perhaps such names as 
the following may be sounded without much 
difficulty; Viad’-i-mir; Vor’-on-etsciv, (the 
last svilable as we pronounce efch;) Yar'-o- 
slaf; Dol’-yo-ruc’-ki. (the penultimate syllable 
as we sound rvok ;) Mil’-or-ad”-o-witz. or Mil’ 
or-ad”-v-vitch ; the first form being through 
the German, the latter more immediately fiyun 
the Russ.* 

Concerning Eastern names we need only ov 
serve, that they are prone to an ultimate accent; 
as Nag-poor, Ber-han-poor’; Tan-jote, 
Ban/-ga-lore”; Se-ring’-a-pa-tam”, Ma-su- 
li-pa-tam”; Hy’-dra-bad*, Au-rung’-a-bad"; 
so likewise the Persian province Cho’-ra-zan”. 
Other words need have nothing in their accent 
or the sounds of their syllables new to an 
English mouth, although un-English in 
their whole character; as Trich’-i-nop’-o-ly, 
Bar’-am-poo”-ter, Him/-a-lay”-a. With respect 
to Chinese names, it must be remembered, 
that they who first put them into European 
characters had a view to the continental lan- 
guages of our part of the world; and the 
ietter § which so often occurs was meant for 
the sound e. The name of the emperor who 
received Lord Macartney, which is written 
Kien Long by others, was spelled Chen Lung by 
those attached to the English embassy. In 
either case, a prenunciation accurately corre- 
sponding with the original is not to be ex- 
pected ; nor can it be expected in other names; 
such as Hang!-hi; Chi-Hoang’-ti; Teong- 
tching’ 3 Li-cong'-tse; Ku'-fang. 


© These are given as anglicised modes of sounding the names. A Russian lays the accent, in many ot the ex 
amples, og. the penultimate syllable instead of the antepenultimate, where English habits incline to place it. 
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TRE END. 


2OSDON: WILLIAM CLOWES AAD SONS, GTAMFORD OTUBRT. 
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